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PREFACE 


■» ' 

Qtve heed to . . . teaching.* Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental ; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to toaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this Diotionaey of the Bible is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and ITew 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Eevised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
trustworthy, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, which do not explain themselves, will receive some ex- 
planation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archseology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and ISTatural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies ; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, and to mention only one, is the article in the first 
volume on the Chronology of the New Testament 

As to trustworthiness. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except Wh^e the article is very brief and of minor importance ; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for the various subjects who had made a special study of 
that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 
These scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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ceV€8^ in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
ta!^eh*a8 a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the one would most naturally 

turn to. In a very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted, should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference , may be made to the article 
Names (Pbopee), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Soptuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint ; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple' and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. The Maps have been specially prepared for this 
work by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, F.II.G.S. The Illustrations (the drawings for which 
have been chiefly made in Syria by the Eev. G. M. Mackie, M.A) are confined to 
subjects which cannot be easily understood without their aid. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the titlo-pngo, he desires to thank the Eev. W. Sandat, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who has 
read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways, and whose 
name might have appeared on the title-page, had not illness prevented him for some 
time from carrying out his intention of reading the proof-sheets as they were ready ; 
next, his own early teacher, Dr. Donald Shkakeb, who voluntarily undertook, and 
has most conscientiously carried out, the verification of the passages of Scripture ; 
also Professor Mahafft of Dublin, who kindly read some articles in proof ; Professor 
Eylb of Cambridge ; Professor Salmond of Aberdeen ; Principal Siewaet of St 
Andrews ; and Principal Faiebaien and Mr. J. Vebnon Baetlet, M.A of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

*** Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right jt publication of thii 
Dictionaby of the Bible in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Ai€3c. s= Alexandrian. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. =Aqtiila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. — \ '■-yr \v r.. 

Bab. = Isa by lO’ii.iJi 
circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

<‘f. — Corrn)Oie. 
c*t. = Conrrji-t. 

D = Beuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd. = Editions or Editors. 

JEgyP- = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. =Ethiopic. 
f. =and following verse or page ; as Ac 
ff. =and following verses or pages ; as Mt 
Gr. = Greek. 

H==Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. ssHexateuch. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J= Jahwist. 

J"=: Jehovah. 

Jerus. = J enisalem. 

Jos. S5S Josephus. 


L General 

LXX = Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT ^ Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament, 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT = Old Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian, 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phcen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk.=: Prayer Book. 

R = Kedactor. 

Kom.=s Roman. 

Sam. = Samaritan, 

Sem. = Semitic. 

S-ir Kir,. 

S -I 

Sy i:rn. _ Sy • r 
>\r. -Syri.M;, 

Talm. =:'Taimud. 

Targ. =::Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 
tr. = translate or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vul^. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testarmni. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Nu~ Numbers, 

Bt = Beuteronomy. 

Jos —Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Ru = Ruth. 

1 S, 2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K= 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch«l and 2 
Chronicles, 

Ezr—Ezra. 

Neh ~ Nehemiah. 
EstsaEsther. 

Job. 

Ps=Psal 2 ns. ~ .. 
Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec Ecclesiastes. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer = J eremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 

Ezk= Ezekiel, 

Bn=Baiuel. 

Ho3=Hoaea. 

Jl=JoeL 

Am Amos. 

Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 

Mie = Micah, 

Nall = Nahum. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniab. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec=Zechariah. 
Mai — MalacM. 


ApOGryphcL 

1 Es, 2 Es ss: 1 and 2 To=fTobit. 
Esdras. Jth = Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis = Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar — Baruch. 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


Sus=: Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Bragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer oi 
Manasses. 

1 Mae, 2 Mac = l and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt=: Matthew. 

Mk = Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn= John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = l and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Pn = Philippians. 

Col = Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th == 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = 1 and 2 
TImof by’. 

Philem = Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Jas Janies. 

IP, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jnssl, 2 
and 3 John. 

Jnde. 

Rev sK Revelation. 
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IIL English Versions 


Wyc, = Wyclif s Bible {NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tiiid. = Tiiidale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 
Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt, or Rog.= Matthew’s {i,e, prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Jran. or Great =Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 
Tav.= Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. = Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =:Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Boii.=Douay OT 1609. 

AV= Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV= Revised Version NT 1881, OT 188A 
RVm = Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


rV. Fob t£ 

AMT = Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

BX=Bampton Lecture. 

British Museum. 

SMJP = Biblical Researches in Pales cine, 

CT(t= C orpus Inscriptionum Grsecarum. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinanim. 

Corpus rii'^criptionnin Semiticarum. 

OOT= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT, 

BjB=: D ictionary of the Bible. 

GGA = Gdttin^sche Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
Geschicnte des Volkes Israel. 

Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
JSTj&srHistoria Ecclesiastica. 

History of the Jewish People. 

Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HJ= History of Israel. 

HP Jf= History, Pn-i'liocy, ai’d the Monuments. 

Jahrbiichcr f::r doux. no Theologie. 
«7PAP= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Jpn QvmM'I* 'U Review. 

K '! / -■ I K( ■.'i!!-'-'!* ii< M und das Alte Test. 
X0P=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
OHssOtium Norvicense. 

OTiTO=The Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 

A small superior number designates the particula 


Literature 

PHP=: Palestine Exploration Fund. 

-Q.u '‘irrly Statement of the same. 

P.<BJ - krr)L' of the Society of Biblical 

Archaeology. 

PPP=Real-Encyclopadie fur protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

0PP— Queen’s Prmters’ Bible. 

Revue des Etudes Juives. 

PP= Records of the Past. 

P>?= Religion of the Semites. 

>8POP= Sacred Books of Old Test. 

iSH^Studien und Kritiken. 

PPfP =]Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine. 

ThL or PAL.^=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

rAPssTheol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology. 

Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

ZAW or riF=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissensc'haft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPF=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina 
Vereins. 

ZHIF=Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissensehaft. 
edition of the work referred to, as HAT®, LOT®. 


MAPS IN VOLUME I 


Palestine 

Babylonia, Assyria, etc. ..... 
SiHAi Peninsula and Canaan (Illustrating the Exodus) 
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A. — This letter is used in critical notes on 
the text of OT and NT to denote the Codex 
Alexandrians, a MS of the Greek Bible written 
apparently in Egypt c. A.D. 450, placed in the 
library oi the Patriarch of Alexandria in 1098, 
presented by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (formerly of Alcxandsia), to Charles I. 
in 1628, and now in the ■Niu.-onrii. It con- 

tains the whole Bible except Gn 14^^"^’ 151-5.16-19 
16®-^ 1 K [1 S] 1218-.14*, Ps 49 (50)20-79 (80)« Mt 
1^-25®, Jn 2 Co 4i2-12^, The Psalter is intro- 
duced by a letter of Athanasius to Marcellinus, 
the Hypotheses of Eusebius, and various tables; 
and is concluded by a collection of Canticles from 
OT and NT, and a Christian Morning Hymn. 
Kev is followed by two Epistles of Clement (want- 
ing 2^2*20), a2)paroiitlv -'ill ii i( al 

use at the time when this MA • 'i!. !i. 
of all, marked as extra-canonical, came eighteen 
Psalms of Solomon ; but this part has disappcp-red. 
Its readings in OT can be most readily ascer- 
tained from Professor Swete’s edition of the LXX. 
Its NT text was published by Woide in 1786, by 

B. H. Cowper in 1860, and by E. H. Hansell in a 
parallel text, 1864. The whole MS was published 
m a photographic facsimile by the Curators of the 
British Museum in 1879. J. O. F. Mubeay. 

X (Aleph), the first letter in the Heb. alphabet. 
T’ ’ !■! crit. app. denotes the Codex 

"'■'.i I ^^S (;■ the Greek Bible discovered in 

the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai hy 

C. Tischendorf, 1844 and 1859. It was written 

towards the middle or end of the 4th cent. 
Four scribes at least were employed on it. The 
scribe who copied Tohit and Judith wrote also six 
cancel leaves in the NT 'j *' ’* - Mt 162-18^2 
24^^-26«, Mk 14M-Lk 1» 'i , He 4«-8i, 

besides various headlines, titles, subscriptions, 
and section numbers. This scrihe Tischendorf 
further identified with the scrihe who wrote the 
NT in Codex B, Vaticanus (which see). The MS 
shows marks of revision due to various hands from 
the 4th cent, to the 12th cent. One of these, 

7th cent., declares in a note at the end of 2 Es [Ezr- 
Neh] and at the end of Est, that he had compared 
the MS in these books with a veiy ancient copy 
transcribed by Antoninus the Confessor, and col- 
lated \\ illi Origen’s Hexapla by the holy martyr 
Pamphilus \\lien in prison at Csesarea. The cor- 
rections introduced by him in these books, though 
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of an Origenic character, certainly do not embody 
the complete Hexaplaric text. 

There seems to be no clear evidence to show 
either where the MS was written, or how it passed 
into the possession of the monks of St. Catherine. 
While in their possession it fell into decay, and 
long ago the outside sheets were cut up for hook- 
binding purposes ; and Tischendorf was convinced 
that the sheets he rescued in 1844 were only wait- 
ing their turn for use in the oven. It is not sur- 
piling, therefore, that the MS is now far from 
complete. It contains portions of Gn 23. 24 and of 
Nn 6. 6. 7; 1 Ch 927-191^ 2 Es 92'^ [Ezr 92-Neh], 
Est, To, Jth, 1 Mac, 4 Mac (3 Mac perh^s lost), 
Is, Jer, La 1-22®, Jl, Ob, Jon, Nah, Hab, Zgph. 
Hag, Zee, Mai, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, Job 
The NT is complete, and is followed hy the Epistle 
of Barnabas and part of the Shej'berd of Hernias. 

The text has been published in fiicsiiiiile type — 
(1) in 1846, ‘Cod. Fria.-Aug.,* containing the sheets 
of OT secured in 1844; (2) in 1802, ‘Cod. Sin.,’ 
coMlniiiing. besides NT, the rest of OT, with the 
ior- of a few verses (published in an appendix 
in 1867). Tischendorf also published the NT text 
in a handy volume in 1863. The OT readings are 
most easily accessible in Swete’s edition of the 
LXX (Cambridge, 1887-95, ed. 2, 1895-8). 

J. 0. F. Mubray. 

A*— A symbol used in OT criticism by DBlmann 
to signify the Priestly elements of the Hex., more 
usually known as P. See Hexatbuch. 

F. H. Woods. 

A is frequently used in AV, and sometimes 
retained in RV, in constructions that are now 
obsolete. It is found both as an adj. (or indef. 
art.) and as a prep. 1. A, as an adp, is a worn- 
down form of the Old English adj, an, ‘one.* 
(1) In modem Eng. a is used before a con- 
sonantal sound, an before a vowel sound. In 
the Eng. VSS of the Bible this usage is not 
invariaMe. See An. (2) A is found qualifying 
abstract nouns without affecting their meaning: 
Wis 12^7 < thou art of a full power* (RV Jperfect m 

E ower ’) ; 12^® * to he of a good hope * (R V ‘ of good 
ope’); 2 Co 10® ‘having in a readiness* (RV 
‘ b(jTig in readiness *) ; 2 Mac 13^ ‘ commanded 
ihev should be in a readiness.* Cl Gnylforde, 
FytgryTnage 7 : * alwaye in a redynesse to set forth 
wnen they woll.* On the other hand it is sometimes 
omitted where it is required for indiridiialising : 
Sir 39” ‘ at time convement.* (3) In Ijk 9'-® ‘ about 
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an eight days (EY about eight days) after these 
sayings * the art. is used as in ‘ a good many ’ ; so 
1 Mac 4^ * there were slain of them upon a three 
thousand men * (EV ‘ about three thousand ’). 

2. In other expressions A is a prep., being 
a wom-down form of an or on, and stands for 
the modem *at,* ‘in/ or ‘on.* 2 Ch 2“ ‘three 

thousand and six hundred overseers to set the 
people a work * (EV ‘ awork ’) ; 1 Co 9^ ‘ who 
goeth a warfare (EY ‘serveth’) any time at his 
own charges?* Jth 7^ ‘horsemen . . . and other 
men that were afoot.* Most frequently with a 
verbal noun in ‘ing’ : 2 Ch 16® ‘wherewith Baasha 
was a building* (AY of 1611, later edd. ‘was 
building,* EY ‘ had builded *) ; 1 Es 6^® ‘ Being 
still a building, it is not yet fully ended * ; Lk 8^ 
‘ She lay a dying.’ The full form an or on re- 
mained side by side with this wom-down form i 
Ac 13®® ‘ David . . . fell on sleep ’ ; Mt 4^ ‘ He 
was afterward an hungered * (EY ‘ He afterward 
huTigoiod.* ‘An hungered’ occurs also Mt 12^** 
oya. 87. 44^ 225, Lk 6*, and in all these places 

EV leaves it unchanged). 

LiTERATimij.— Besides the necessary edd. of the Eng. Bible, 
Skeat, Etymol. Diet, of the Eng. Lang.^ ; Murray and Bradley, 
Eng. Diet, on Hist. Prineiples (called the Oaford Eng. Diet.) ; 

Century Diet.; Wnght, Bihle Word Booh^; Michie, 
Words and Phrases; Mayhew, Select Glossary of Bible 
Words ; Trench, Select Glossary ; together with the Concord- 
ances to Shakespeare, Milton, etc. ; and the Clarendon Press 
and Pitt Press edd. of the Eng. works of the period. 

J. Hastings. 

AARON LXX ’AaptSy).— In the narratives 

of the Exodus, Aaron is, after Moses, the most 
prominent figure. Often appearing as the colleague 
or I cj ■ ' ri I Ji , i\ c of the great leader and lawgiver, 
he I- i.'i pjrj!( !jl«‘r the pnest, and the head of the 
Israelitish priesthood. We must, however, distin- 
guish between our different authorities in the 
rent., for in the priestly narrative Aaron not 
unnaturally occupies a far more important place 
than in the earlier account of JE. 

In JE, Aaron is first introduced as Moses* 
brother, and with the title of the Levite, in Ex 
4^® J, where J", sending Moses on his mission to 
the Israelito*-, uppoiiiS him, on account of his 
fluency in h|)< ccli, lo lio the spokesman of Moses to 
me people Aaron meets his brother in 

the mount of God ; together they return to Egypt 
and assemble the elders of tlic'l-'ij.cliic", before 
whom Aaron, instmeted by Moses, delivers God*s 
message and performs the appointed sims. The 
people believe; but when Moses and Aaron re- 
quest Pharaoh to grant the people temporary 
leave of absence, the king refuses to listen to them 
(Ex 4-6^). In the account of the idagnes Aaron 
occupies quite a subordinate place, being the 
silent companion of his brother. It is Moses who 
is sent to Pharaoh and announces the coming 
plagues (Ex 9^- [J mainly]—with 

10® contrast 10® ‘Ae turned’). Aaron is merely 
called in four times along with Moses to entreat 
for their removal (8®*“ 9^^ 10^®). Indeed it seems 
probable that the mention of Aaron in these 
passages is due, not to the original narrative of J, 
but to the editor who combined J and E ; for in 
each case Moses alone answers, and in his own 
name; in 8®® 9®* 10^® his departure alone is men- 
tioned, while in 8^* it is Moses alone who prays for 
the removal of the frogs. In the history of the 
wanderings the passages relating to Aaron are for 
the most part derived from E, -where indeed Miriam 
is described as the sister of Aaron (15®®). With 
Hur he assists Moses in holding up the rod of God 
to ensure the defeat of Amalek ( 1710-12 E), and 
together with the elders he is called to Jethro’s 
sacrifice (18^® E). At Sinai, while priests and people 
remain below, Aaron accompanies Moses up the 
mountain (19“ J), together with Nadah, Abihn, 


and seventy elders of Israel (24^*' ®’^^) ; and when 
Moses with Joshua alone is about to approach 
still nearer to God, Aaron and Hur are i u ' i 
1 supreme judges of the people ^--1 ' 
1 / •’ absence being prolonged, Aaron, at 

the people’s request, makes a golden calf as a 
visible symbol of J", for which he afterwards 
weakly excuses himself to Moses, throwing the 
blame upon the people (32^"®* 21 - 25 ^^ later 

period Aaron with Miriam opposes Moses, on the 
groimd that they also are recipients of divine 
revelations, Miriam being apparently regarded as 
the leader on this occasion, since the punishment 
falls upon her (Nn 12 E). Some further par- 
ticulars relating to Aaron are to he learnt from 
Dt, in passag ■ i narra- 
tive of JE ; • ■ . ‘ offered by 

Moses on his account after the making of the 
golden calf (Dt 9®®) ; the choice of Levi as the 
priestly tribe, probably in consequence of the zeal 
shown by them against the idolaters (10®^*) ; the 
death of Aaron at Moserah (site unknown), and 
the succession of his son Eleazar to the priestly 
office (10®* the itinerary probably from E, cf. Nu 
2 ii 2 f. 16 . The last passage is important as 

showing that the tradition of a hereditary priest- 
hood in the family of Aaron was found even 
outside the priestly history. Comp. Jos 24®® E, 
where mention is made of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar the son of Aaron. 

It is, however, in the priestly tradition, where 
the institution of the ordinances of divine worship 
is described at length, that Aaron figures most 
prominently as the founder of the Israelitish 
priesthood, and becomes, indeed, with Moses the 
joint leader of the people. P records several 
details respecting Aaron’s family : he is the son of 
Amram and Jochebed (Ex 6®®), and three years 
older than Moses {ib. V, Nu 33®®). His wife was 
Elisheba, his sons Nadah, Abihu (cf. Ex 24^* ® E ?), 
Eleazar (cf. Jos 24®® E), and Ithamar. See Ex 
6®® etc. A slightly different representation of 
Aaron’s first commission is given m Ex 6®-7^® P, 
from that in the parallel narrative Ex 4-6^ JE. 
Here Aaron is appointed the spokesman of Moses, 
not to the people, but to Pharaoh (see 7^), and it is 
before the king that Aaron works a wonder, 
turning his rod into a serpent. From this point 
onwards the importance assi^ed to Aaron in 
P becomes very marked. He regularly co- 
operates with Moses at the time of the 
Egyp. plagues, usually bringing these to pass by 
means of his rod in accordance with Moses’ 
instructions (Ex 8®'* ^®'*). Many commands of 
God are addressed to both leaders alike (Ex 9®"^® 
121* « Lv ID 131 14®» 151 , Nu 2\ cf. 13-17.44). 
they are consulted by the people (Nu 9® 15®®, cf. 
13®®), and agjihibt both of them the mnrmurings of 
the people me directed (Ex 16®, Nn 14®, cf.®® 
16®’" ci.^® 20®). All this, however, does not 
prevent distinct and characteristic parts being 
assigned to each of them. Thus the nrst place is 

f iven to Moses throughout. He receives the 
ivine revelation on Mount Sinai respecting the 
appointment of Aaron and his sons to the priest- 
hood (Ex 281'* 29"), and upon the completion of 
the tabernacle solemnly consecrates them, and 
offers the aijpoiiited sacrifices (Ex 29, Lv 8. 9). 
Aaron, on the other liand, is spowally * the priest ’ 
(Ex 311® 35’® 38®h Lv 13®, Nu 18®®), who stays a plague 
by an offering of incense (Nu 16"’'®) ; to his charge 
the tabernacle is committed {ib. 4®- 1®* ®7*- 38)^ and 
to him the Levites are given in exchange for the 
firstborn {ib. 3®®®*). Aaron is distinguished from 
his sons, the inferior priests, by the anointing 
which he receives (Ex 29^", Lv 81 ®, cf. Ex 29®®, 
Lv 48 . 6.16 020.22 1032 211®- 1®, Nu 35®“): — passages 
which speak of his sons as being also anointed 
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probably belong to the later additions to the 
Priestly Code (Ex 28^^ 30^® 40^^ Lv Nn 3»). 
Between the family of Aaron and the rest of the 
Levites a sharp distinction is drawn (see esp. 
Nu 3. 4). In tnis connection it is to be noticed 
that in the main portion of Nn 16 Korah’s com- 
panions in his rebellion are called ‘ princes of the 
COM,'. logntion ’ (16^), Le. not all Levites (cf. Nu 
27',; il'-'M' complaints are directed against the 
exclusive claims of the tribe of Levi, and all mnr- 
mnrings are finally silenced by the miraculous 
budding of the rod of Aaron, the representative of 
the house of Levi (Nu But certain addi- 

tions seem to have been made to the chapter to 
emphasize a different point, and in these passages 
Korah’s companions are regarded as wholly Levites, 
who p"(Jte-^t Jigniri-i the ‘•Mpciiioi cljiim^ oi thehouse 
of Aaiou (iN'u lO'-''--’ 1 Sec fuiiher, Peiests ; 

also Aaeonites, Aakon’s Rod, Koeah. 

For failing to show due honour to J* at 
Meribah Kadesh, in the fortieth year of the 
wanderings, Aaron was forbidden to enter the 
promised land (Nu 20®*^*^). Shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by Moses and his own son Eleazar, 
Aaron ascended Mount Hor, on the border of the 
land of Edom, and after being solemnly strmped of 
his priestly garments, which were put on Eleazar, 
died there at tiie age of 123 (Nu 20^*^ 33®“* P). 
The site of Mount Hor is uncertain, the traditional 
identification with Jebel Nebi Harun, S.W. of 
Petra, being very doubtful (see Dillm. on Nu 20^) ; 
the itinerary of r (Nu 33®®’®®) names six stages be- 
tween Moseroth (Dt 10® Moserah) and Mt. Hor. 

. In the older literature outside the Pent., the 
mission of Moses and Aaron in Egypt is alluded to 
in Jos 24® E, and 1 S 12®*® (a passage which has 
affinities with E), Micah (6^) names as the leaders 
of the people at the time of the Exodus, Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam, but Aaron is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the prophets. H. A. White. 

AIRONITES (Ihrjiji ‘sons of Aaron’). — ^This 
phrase might, according to Sem. idiom, denote 
either the members of a class or giiild (comp, sons 
of Korah, sons of Asaph, sons of the prophets), or 
members of a family connected by blood kinship. 
As used in OT it was understood in the latter 
sense, aU the priests, at anyrate from the time of 
the second temple, tracing their descent from 
Aaron, as the head and founder of the Israelitish 
iio<»d Tlic !'‘rm does not occur earlier than 

1 lu‘ 1 1 'u'-: ly i»o- : io* ■ of the Pent., where in certain 

groups of laws the epithet Aaronites is often given 
to the priests (see esp. Lv 1-3, and comp. 6® 
‘Aaron and Ms sons’), and a sharp distinction is 
drawm between the Aaronite priests and the 
Levites who wait upon them (see esp. Nu 3^® 
1640 igM), It is doubtful whether any mention 
of the Aaronites or seed of Aaron was to be 
found in the original H (Law of Holiness), 
the present text of Lv 17® 22^ 4. w 

being probably due to the R. The Chronicler 
divides the priests into the houses of Eleazar and 
Ithamar, assigning sixteen comrses to the former 
and eight to the latter; and, probably without 
good authority, he connects the former with the 
Zadokite priests of Jerus., and the latter with 
the family of Eli (1 Ch 24), though the name of 
one of Ell’s sons (cf. also 1 S 2^^*) would suggest a 
connexion between this family and PMnebas the 
son of Eleazar (Jos 24®®). Throughout his work 
"the priests are frequently termed the Aaronites 
(sons of Aaron) — viz. 1 (jh 6®^* 16^ 23®®* ®® 24^* ®^ 

2 Ch 13»* 201® 3P® Neh 10®® In 

1 Ch 12®^ 27^^ the house or family of Aaron is 
placed on a level with the other tribes; and 
similarly in some late Psalms, by the side of the 
House of Israel and the House of Levi, the priestly 


class is described as the House of Aaron (Ps 
118® 135^®). H. A. White. 

AARON’S ROD.— Aaron’s rod is the centre of 
interest in an imfiortant incident of the desert 
wanderings — tiuje and place are both uncertain — 
as recorded by the priestly narrator (P), Nu 17^“^ 
(Heb. text 17^®*“®). The passage should be studied 
in connexion with the more complex narrative in 
ch. 16, to the events of which the incident in 

?nestion forms the sequel (see Driver, LOT 59 f.). 
h obedience to a divine command, 12 rods, repre- 
senting the 12 princes of the tribes, each with the 
name of a prince engraved upon it, together with a 
13th rod (cf. Vulg. fueruntque virgse duodecim 
absque virga Aaron) to represent the tribe of Levi, 
but bearing the name of Aaron, _ were deposited by 
Moses before ‘the testimony,’ i,e, before the ark. 
The iVbi.'.' / it was found that ‘the rod 

of Aaron for the House of Levi was budded, and 
put forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and bare 
ripe almonds* (17® RV), by which it was miracu- 
lously proved that J" had Himself selected the 
tribe of Levi to be the exclusive possessors of the 
priestly prerogatives. The standpoint of the 
narrator is thus different from that of a later 
stratum in the foregoing section, which represents 
a party of Levites in revolt against the exclusive 
priesthood of the sons of Aaron. ‘ Aaron’s rod that 
budded * was ordered to be put back to its former 
place * before the [ark of the] testimony’ (17^°) as a 
token to future generations of the divine choice. 
A later Jewish tradition, at variance with this 
command, and with the express statement of 1 K 8®, 
is found in He 9^, and in later Jewish writers, that 
the rod, like the pot of manna, had a place vith 
the tables of stone within the ark. 

A. R. S. Kenjjedy. 
AB.— See Names (Peopee), and Time. 

ABACTJG. — ^The form in wMch the name of the 
prophet Habakkuk appears in 2 Es 

ABADDON.— This word is found in the OT 
only in the Wisdom Literature. When it first 
appears, the old view of Sbeol as a place where 
the family, national, and social distinctions of the 
world aliove are reproduced, had been partially 
displaced ; and in some measure the higher concep- 
tion had gained acceptance, which held that in Sheol 
at all events moral distinctions were paramount, 
and that men were treated there according to their 
deserts. In Job 31“ Abaddon bears the 

general -- - of * min,’ ‘ destruction.* (But see 

Dilhn. a . I . i*: .' ■*. > In the other instances of its 
occurrence, liowever, it is 8j)ecial!sed, and designates 
the place of the lost in Sheol, Thus in Job 26®, Pr 
1511 2720 {man, in Ker6 pn^x) it occurs in conjunction 
with ‘Sheol’ (Vixc'), and in Ps 88'^ with ‘grave’ 

; (-ap). Again, in Job 28“ a further development is 
to be observed. In this passage it is linked with 
I death (mD), and personified in the same way as we 
! find in Dn 4®* and Hades in Rev 6®, and 
DW and DipD in the Talmud. The word is found 
once more in the Bible in Rev 9^h In this passage 
it is used as the proper name of a prince of the 
infernal regions, and explained by the word ’AiroX- 
Xi5wv=* Destroyer.’ In the LXX fnax is always 
rendered by direiXeta, except in Job 31“ where LXX' 
implies a difierent text. The fixst two meanings 
above given are found in the Aram, and later Heb. 
Finally, in the latter in the ’Einek Hammelech, f. 15. 
3, Abaddon becomes the lowest place of Gehenna. 

R. H. Charles. 

ABADIAS (’A^«3£as), 1 Es 8®».— Son of Jezelus, oi 
the sons of Joab, returned with Ezra from captivity 
Called Obadiah. son of Jehiel, Ezr 8®. 

H. St. J. Thackerat. 
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ABAGTHA Est 1^®), one of the seven 

vJiamberlains or eunuchs sent by Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) to fetch the queen, Vashti, to his 
banquet. The name, which is apparently Persian, 
is probably akin to the names Bigtha (B®) and 
Bif^thaii For the derivation, bagddna=: ‘ God’s 
gift,’ has been suggested, but cannot be regarded 
as certain. In the LXX the names of the chamber- 
lains are quite different from the Hebrew. 

H. A. White. 

ABANAH Ker^ AV Abana j AVm 
Am ana, RVm Amanah ; 2 K 5^**). This ‘ river of 
Damascus, ’the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks, is identi- 
fied with the Barada, to whose waters Damascus 
owes her life. Bising in the uplands near Baalbec, 
it drains the hollow in the bosom of Anti-Lebanon. 
’Ain el Barada, in the plain of Zebeddny, swells 
the stream, which then plunges down the deep 
picturesque gorge of Wady Barada, About 
14 miles N. W. of Damascus, in a beautiful 
romantic spot in the heart of the hills, rises the 
mighty fountain el Fijeh (Gr. Trrjyiii a spring) •, a 
river born in a moment, which, after a brief, 
foaming course, joins the Barada^ more than 
doubling its volume. It then flows along the 
bottom of a deep winding valley, shaded by 
beautiful and fruitful trees ; bare, yellow rocks 
towering high on either hand above the green. 
About half the water is led captive along the 
eastern bank towards the city, the Beyrout road 
passing between the streams. Just where the 
precipitous cliffs advance as if to , o*.' 

it escapes from the mountains, and, = 
out fanlike in many branches, waieis me plain, 
supplies the city, and drains off into the northern 
two of the marshy lakes eastward. One branch is 
called Nahr Bamas, a reminiscence of the ancient 
name. W. Ewing. 

ABARIM — A plural form of the word 

signifying ‘ part beyond ’ ; and with respect to the 
Jordan, on the E. side of it. It is used as a proper 
name iireceded by in ‘ mount ’ (Nu 27^^ Dt 32**®), 
and by '"iii ‘ mountains ’ (Nu 33^^). It is also found 
with '’y [see Iye-abaeim] (Nu 21^^ 33^). In all 
these places the def. art. is used with Abarim, but 
in Jer22-® (RV Abarim, AV ‘the passages’) the 
def. art. is not used. For the geogr. position see 
Nebo. The LXX translate A. by rb ir^pav, except in 
Nu 33^^ Dt 32^® where they have rd. (r6) *A^apdv{ii). 
For Ezk 39^\ and a very doubtful use of this word, 
see Smend, in loc. A. T. Chapman. 

ABASE, ABASEMENT. — Abase is three times 
used in AV, and letained in BV to translate 
^ . .'V ' otherwise rendered ‘ bring low ’ or 
‘bring down’ or ‘bow down,’ 
* humble ’ ; and once to tr. Is 31^ ‘ he will not 
be afraid of their voice, nor abase himself (=he 
cast down) for the noise of them.’ In NT it is five 
times used to render raTra^dw, changed in RV into 
‘ humble,’ except in Ph 4 ^^ < j know how to he 
abased,’ and 2 Co IP ‘Commit a sin in abasing 
myself.’ Abasement, meaning humiliation, occurs 
in Sir 20^^ ‘ There is an a. because of glory ; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low estate.’ 
Cf. Sir 25^3 RV * A wicked woman is a. of heart’ 
( AV * abateth the courage ’). Notice that * abase- 
ment ’ and ‘ basement ’ (a mod. word) are distinct, 
both in derivation and meaning. 

J. Hastings. 

ABATE, — This verb occurs only six times in 
AV (all in OT), and yet it translates five 
different Heb. words. The meaning of the Eng. 
word is, however, the same throughout, to lessen. 

‘ His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated ^ [Diiver : ‘ neither had his fieshness fled ’] 
<Dt 34^), ‘ It shall be abated (RV an abatement 


shall be made) from thy estimation’ (Lv 27^*^} 
(See Estimation.) ‘The waters were abated 
(RV ‘decreased’) (Gn S^). RV tr. still another 
Heb. word ‘ abated ’ in Nu 11 ® (AV ‘was quenched’). 
The word is also found with the same sense in 
Wis 16®^ Sir 25®®, 1 Mac 5® ID®. Cf. Shakespeare — 

‘Abate thy rag:e, abate thy manly rage ' 

— Eemy V. HI. li. 24. 

And Walton, * Lord, abate my great affliction, oi 
increase my patience,’ Lives ^ iv. 288, 

J. Hastings. 

ABBA. — The transliteration (d/S^Sa) of the Aram, 
word for ‘ father ’ ; see, for example, the Targ. of 
Onk. (perhaps of the 1 st cent.) at Gn 19®^ (cE G. 
Dalman, Gram. d. jud.-palast. Aramaisch, § 40, c. 
3). It occurs three times in the NT, and always 
in direct address, viz. in our Lord’s prayer m 
Gethsemane as given by St. Mark (14®^), and in 
the ‘cry’ of the Spiiit as referred to by St. Paul 
(Ro 8 ^®, Gal 4®). 

The phenomena connected with the form and 
use of the word have occasioned divers opinions, 
the merits of which our present knowledge does 
not always enable us to pronounce upon with 
positiveness. It has been held, for instance (see 
John EorcB Hehr. ad Me. Lc.), that 

when •' double b and final a, the word 

refers i ' ’ .‘."I fatherhood ; accordingly,^ our 

Lord’s <■ u form is thought to indicate 

special closeness of relationship. Bi ; ’ • » i ; " ( ■ • i 

use of Abba simply as a title of ■'".•■.i i i . 
Mishna and Tosefta seems to disprove this opinion 
(Schurer, EJF § 25, n. 30 ; cf. Jg 17^®, 2 K 2 ^®, Mt 
23®). On the other hand, it has been asserted that m 
Syr. the word with the double 6 h !»*_■ i.‘ i I 

father, with a single b the natu’.il J;.i i 
tiflction also seems not to be sustained by usage (see 
Payne Smith’sLmcow, s.v.). Again, it is noteworthy 
that the Gr. equivalent, 6 TrarTjp, is appended to the 
term in all three instances of its occurrence. The 
second Evangelist, indeed, in other cases sometimes 
introduces the Aram, terms used by our Lord (see 
541 711 . 34 ) . in those cases the added Gr. trans- 
lation is preceded by an explanatory phrase dis- 
tinctly ' it as such. Moreover, tlie Apostle 

Paul makes the same addition of 6 Trarif/) in both 
instances. Had the term ‘ Abba,’ then, become a 
quasi proper name ? Indications are not wanting 
that it had already taken on a degree of^ con- 
ventional sacredness ; servants were forbidden 
to use it in addressing the head of the house 
(Berachoth 166, cited by Delitzsch on Rom.^ l.c.). 
It seems to have been tne favourite appellation of 
God employed by Jesus in prayer (cf. Mt 11 ®®-®® 
26®®- 4®, Lk 10®^ 22^2 23»4, Jn 11 « 1227-28 171 . 11 . 24 . 25 ). 
This would greatly promote its use in Christian 
circles ; and tnough tne second word was probably 
jmV.cu piiiiiJinly by Gi. -.speaking Jews in e\’phi:« i- 
iioii 01 the lii&l, n&ago doubt los-i sjoii gf-ve tiio 
phrase the force of an intensified repetition and 
the currency of a devotional formula. Merely 
impassioned repetition, indeed, ordinarily adheres 
to the same term (as Kijpie, Mt 7®^; * 6 ^, 

27^®) ; such expressions, therefore, as pai, 
ttf R.v 1.7 (cf. 2 Co 1 -®); ‘Amen, So be it’j 
‘ lb'll'- iig.ab. Praise the Lord,’ are closer ana- 
logues. ' Rabbinical^ examples are not wanting 
of similar combinations; see Sl hoed I gen, Eorce 
Eebr. on Mark, l.c. J. 11. Tjiaylii. 

ABBA (t<i3j;), ‘servant, sc. of the Lord’; cf. names 
Obadiah, Abdeel, Ebed. — 1. ^Bfpd B, ’A^aci A, 
’E 5 pd /4 Luc Father of Adoniram, master ol 
Solomon’s forced levy (1 K 4®). 2 . k, 

*AB8ids Luc. A Levite descended from Jeduthuii 
(Neh 11 ^ 7 ). Called Obadiah (1 Ch 9'®). 

a F. Burnet. 




ABDEEL 


ABIASAPH 


ABBEEL father of Shelemiah (Jer 36^®), 

one of those ordered hy King Jehoiakim to arrest 
Jeremiah and Baruch. Sept, omits. 

ABBI (najK, perhaps for rrnny * servant of Yah,’ cf. 
Palmyr. nay). — 1, Grandfather of the musician 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6^. 2. Father of Kish, 2 Ch 29^2^ 
8. A Jew who had married a foreign v^e, Ezr 10^® 
=Aedias, 1 Es 9^. H. A. White. 

ABBIAS (2 Es 1^®). — Obadiah the prophet. 

ABBIEL ‘ servant of God ’).--Sou of Guni 

(1 Ch 5^®). See Genealogy. 

ABBON ‘servile’). — 1. Son of Hillel, of 
Pirathon in Ephraim, the last of the minor judges, 
Jg 12^'^®. 2. A family of the tribe of Benjamin 
dwelling in Jenis., 1 Ch 8^. 3. A Gibeonite 

family dwelling in Jerus., 1 Ch 8®® 9®®. A 
courtier of Josiah, 2 Ch B4P ; in 2 K 22^® his name 
is Achbor. G. A. Cooke. 

ABBON — ^A Levitical city of Asher (Jos 

21®®, 1 Ch 6’^}, now (v. d. Velde) *Abdeh E. of Achzib 
on the hills (SWPt vol. i. sheet hi.). 

C. R. Conder. 

ABEBNEGO (hi h:=perh. ‘servant of 
Nebo’; so Hitzig, Gratz, Schrader).— See Shadrach. 

ABEL ’'A/SeX). — The second son (tmn ?) of 

Adam and Eve, by occupation a herdsman (Gn 4®), 
offered to God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain 
(He 11^), and out of jealousy was slain by his elder 
brother (Gn 4®. See Cain). The current etymology 
((>5n breath, vanity) has been disputed by the 
xVs'^vriologBis, who connect the name with abln, 
aba I, ‘son’ (cf. Asurbanipal) ; but while this may 
well be the root, it does not follow that it gives the 
ii< yniolo;' y in the mind of the writer. There would 
iia\ c !)(*(! 1 no point in naming the younger brother 
‘ son’ (Franz Delitzsch), and it is better to suppose 
that the proper name was here designed to suggest 
the idea of the short-lived or possibly the shepherd 
(cf. V?;), The ’ •. of A. as a shepherd 

coincides with i; I' ; !j .. ou of the superiority 
of the pastoral life. The ground of the acceptance 
of A.’s offering (Gn 4^) is not its conformity to a 
revealed command, noi its character of blood, but 
the spirit of true piety which cxpio-'scd in his 
giving to God his beat, viz. ihc lu-'Aiigs of the 
nock, and of these the fatto-sC poi Lions. Cain’s 
knowledge of God’s «(■.■; of A.’s offering 
implies a \dsible sign, ]■•<»!■.“ .Jy i li(‘ handling of the 
sacrifice by fire from h(r\» :i f. l K 18®®). In NT 
Abel api'cai^ ji'. the first martyr iMi 2o% j no as 
a hoio of fniiii (He IP), while hB doa.h is 
contrasted with that of Christ as calling, not for 
forgiveness, but for vengeance (cf. Westcott on He 
12®^. The character and the fate of A. reflect 
the Jewish consciousness of the enduring divi'jion of 
mankind into the two classes of the peoi>le and 
the enemies of God, and of the persecutions 
endured by His chosen people at the hands of their 
enemies (cf. 1 Jn 3^®). 

LiTKRATDiiB. — Sctimder, COT; Dillmann, Geriens; Delitacschi, 
Qmesig ; and Literature of Sacruicb. 

W. P. Paterson. 

ABEL (^3^), ‘meadow.’ — ^The name of various 
places in Pal. and Syria, situated by cultivable 
Wds. In one passage (1 S 6^®) Abel stands 
apparently for Eben (j^k), ‘stone’ (see RV, AVm, 
and Tar.), appl^ng to a ‘great stone’ at 
Bethshemesh of Judah. 

1. Abel-beth-maacah (AV maachah) (*n''5 73^ 
n3549)i ‘Abel of the House of Maachah’ in Upper 
G^ilee (2 S 20^4*i«-i®), now ^AbU Kamh, ‘ Abel of 
wheat,’ on the plateau of the mountains a little W. 


of Tell el-Kadi (Dan). It was taken by the Syrians 
in the 10th cent. B.c. (1 K 15®^, 2 Ch 16^), and by 
the Assyrians about B.C. 732 (2 K 15'*^) iBWl\ vol. l 
sheet ii.). 

2. Abel-cheramim !?3 k), ‘meadow of vine- 
yards’ (Jg 11®®), on the Moab plateau near Minnith. 

3. Abel-maim (d;d !? 5 k), ‘ meadow of waters ’ (2 Cb 
16“*), the same as No. i. The mountains in this 
region are well watered, and the site noted for comj 
as its modern name shows. 

4. Abel-meholah '?3«), ‘meadow of the 

dance,’ or of the ‘ circle ’ (Jg 7®^ 1 K 4^ 19^®), in 
the Jordan Valley near Betlishean. In the 
OnoTnasticon (s.v. Abel Mania) it is placed 10 Rom. 
mi]c< xioni Scyt'K)po]l>^ (Bo Ji=-lua.i;, which points to 
the present Atn Helweh, or ‘sweet spring,’ near 
whi^ is a ruined mound. See SWF, vol. ii. sh. ix. 

5. Abel-mizraim (Qn^»o Vnx), ‘meadow of Egyptians’ 
(Gn 50^^), or (with different points for 

‘ mourning of Egyptians.’ There is a play on the 
word in this nr. '-'rgc. If >»as between Egypt and 
Hebron, yet '■ i:»c(I « ‘ beyond Jordan.^ It is 
dlT v \ ’t i o that such a route would be taken 

to Hebron, nor was the region beyond Jordan in 
Canaan. The site is unknown (see Atajd). [See 
Delitzsch and Dillm. m loc,; Driver, DeuL p. xliif., 
and Taylor in Expos. Times (1896), vii. 407*.] 

6. Abel-shittim (o'lpi^rr ^5^), ‘meadow of acacias’ 
(Nu 33^^), in other passages Shittim only (which 
see). The place is described as in the plains of 
Moab. The Jordan plain E. of the river, opposite 
Jericho, is the site now called Ghdr el Seiseodn, or 
‘ valley of acacias.’ The plain is well watered, and 
still dotted with acacias. (See SEP, vol. i.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

ABHORRING. — In Is 66®^ ‘abhorring’ means a 
thing that is abhorred, an abhoirence ; ‘They 
shall be an a. unto all flesh.’ The same Heb 
word (pK7'i) 3> I . * <0 ' .* ■ I ’ in Dn 12® ‘Some to 
shame and mpt’ (RVm 'abhoi 

rence’). J. Hastings. 

ABI ('5«, probably = ‘(my) father’ * j LXX ’A^oi5) is 
the name of a queen-mother of the 8th cent. 
(2 K 18®) who is called Abijah in the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 29^. ^ The reading in Kings is the 
most probable. AM was daughter of Zechariali 
(? cf. Is 8®), wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah. 

G. B. GitAY, 

ABIA, ABIAH.— See Abijah. 

ABI-ALBON (jb^r'3i<, A ’AeteX^Swj^).— A member 
of ‘ the Thirty,’ or third division of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23®^). In the parallel passage (1 Ch 11®®} we 
find ‘ Abiel ’ (i?N'’3«) ; this is imdoubtedly right, 
and is supported by B {lTad]a^L7}\) and Luc. 
([PaXo-jaSiT/s). Klostermann has further coni ectured 
that the final syllable ‘ bon ’ (pa) of Abi-aluon is a 
corruption of ‘Beth’ (n'3), and belongs to the 
following word ('nani^n). Wellliausen and Budde 
restore Abi-baal See Arbathite. 

J. F. Stenning. 

ABIASAPH ' inph = ^ father has 

gathered’), Ex . ■ I si' i " ‘"m ’Ebh-yasctpk 

= ‘father has increased’), 1 Ch 9^^; cf. further 
1 Ch 26k \ ■ <.3curs by error for one of 

the two ^ see Bertheau, i.L 

The evidence for the alternative forms may be thus sum* 
marised 

For Abiasaph— Heb text and Targ. at Ex 6^4 ; and possibly 
Vulff. {Abiamph) in all places, and LXX or 

'\3iaa-xp) m all pljtces except cod. B in 1 Oh 6^^; hut 
Vulg. and LXX are reallj’- fi"''' 'jt ■'< s 

For Ebyasaph— Sam. at Ex ; ih b K'x' 'm all passages in 
Cbromcles. Against tlie mid^e « of Abiasaph, and there- 
fore in faroar of Ebyasaph, are the Syr. («j21JCDJLD]> Es 


* On the meanings of this name and the following names be 
ginning with Abi, see further art. Na.mbs. Reoper 
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«», 1 ca 6*1; . o>.. m'l ], 1 Oh 63? 9W) and LXX, B 

in 1 Ch 62^. 

The evidence thus preponderates ia favour of 
Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph is the name of a division of the 
Korahite Levites, and is mentioned only in the 
genealogies of P and the Chronicler. According 
to 1 Ch 9^® 26^ (in the latter passage read 
Ebiasaph for Asanh ; see above), a section of the 
division acted as doorkeepers. On the difficulties 
vvhich arise when Ebiasaph in the genealogies is 
{ . ■ :arded as an individual, see the 

r.- : , . ■ n' ; . . . BB. Gt, B. Geay, 

ABIATHAE ‘ father of ffienty,’ for 

or ‘The Great one is father’ [Bahr]). — A land- 
holder (1 K 2“®) of Anathoth in Benjamin, a 
priestly city (Jos 2P®), whence also sprung the 
pi iesL'prophet Jeremiah. He was son of the high 
piicst Ahijah or Ahimelech, and is first mentioned 
m 1 S 22^®, where it is implied that he alone 
M >iii massacre of the priests at Nob. 
' I ■ » lO i! e Heb. text o/ 1 S 23®, he joined 
i.\ Mci'i:!!, in which case 22^® would be pro- 
leptic, and 23‘^- ^ might be explained by supposing 
that David could inquire of the Lord by a prophet 
(1 S 28®), e.g. Gad (22^); hu! r,cco’(li«ig to the 
LXX ‘he went down with 1). Md iiiio Keilah,’ 
apparently from the forest of Hareth; and this 
seems to harmonise better with the story. David 
felt a spc( i,il a| peal to his affections in the young 
priest’s iio.s.jori : ‘ I have occasioned the death oi 
all the persons of thy father’s house. Abide thou 
with me, fear not; for he that seeketh my life 
seekoth thy life.’ The friendship thus cemented 
by a common danger was remembered long after- 
wards by Solomon when commuting A.’s death 
> 1*1 (id .■* ,(’ ‘o'l ; ‘ thou hast Deen afflicted 
m all wherein my rather was afflicted.’ 

The adhesion of A. was of signal service to 
David, inasmuch as he brought with him an 
ephod, which, whetlier it were the high priestly 
ephod cm: i r the Urim and Thummim (so 

Jerome, Qu. Heb. inloc,, and Jos. Ant, vi. xiv. 6) 
or a sacred image, was at all events a recognised 
method of ‘inquiring of the Lord’ (1 S 1#®, LXX, 
RVm). In this way A. was able to continue to 
David (1 S 23* 30^) the services rendered before 
by his father (1 S 22^®). Dean Stanley mentions 
{Jewish Ch, Lect. 36) a Jewish tradition that the 
power of thus inquiring of the Lord expired with 
A. ; and possibly m virtue of this power he is men- 
tioned as one of David’s counsellors (1 Ch 27®^). 

In David’s flight from Absalom we find A. 
loyal, and only prevented by David’s request from 
sharing his master’s exile ; and his son Jonathan, 
wth Ahimaaz, used to convey from the priests to 
the king secret intelligence of Absalom’s plans. 
It is very doubtful if the words of Solomon, 
‘Thou barest the ark of the Lord God before 
David my father’ (1 K 22®), refer to the attempt 
made by Zadok and A. to carry the ark with 
David on his flight (Stanley), or to the commis- 
sion given by David to Zadok and A. (1 Ch 15^^"^®) 
to superintend the carrying of the ark by the 
Levites from the house of (Jbededom to Mt. Zion 
(Lord A. Hervey). On both these occasions A. is 
not so prominent as Zadok (see esp. 2 S 
where Gratz reads, ‘A. went up’ for ‘stood 
still,* cf. Jos 3^^). The reference is much more 
general, and alludes to the custom of the ark 
as the symbol of J''’s presence occornpanying the 
host to battle (see, e.g,, Nu 31", Jos ()-‘j 1 S 4®, 
2 S 11^^). The attempt made by Zadok and A. 
was an instance of this custom, and not a new 
departure; and David refuses to permit it, not 
because it was a violation of the sanctity of the 


ark, but as being himself unworthy t(» claim 
the special protection of J". It may here be 
noted that a coniectiire has been made, that as 
Zadok ministereci at the tabernacle at Gibeoii 
(1 Ch 16®^), so A. may have been the custodian of 
the ark on Mt. Zion. On the defeat of Absalom, 
Zadok and A. smoothed the way for the king’s 
restoration (2 S 19^^). A.’s loyalty did not, how- 
ever, remain proof to the end ; he united with Joah 
in lending his influence to the abortive insurrection 
of Adonijah. Both priest and chief captain weie 
possibly actuated by jealousy, the one of Zadok, 
and the other of Benaiah. But while Joab was 
executed in accordance with David’s dying in- 
structions, A.’s life was spared in consideiation of 
his old loyalty: ‘So Solomon thiust out A. from 
being priest unto the Lord ; that he might fulfil the 
wor<r of the Lord which He spake concerning the 
house of Eli in Shiloh’ (IK 22^). ^ 

With the deposition of A. the dmet high priestly 
line of Eleazar came to an end. It is important 
to emphasize this, since it has been commonly- 
held, on the authority of Chron. and Josephus, tha* 
the high priests, from Eli to A. inclusive, weie 
of the line of Ithamar, and that the line of 
Eleazar was restored in the person of ^ Zadok. 
Let us examine the evidence on which this state- 
ment rests. 

The Chronicler mentions as priests in David’s 
time, ‘Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, and Ahime- 
lech of the sons of Ithamar’ (1 Ch 24®*®^), this 
Ahimelech being son of A., .'u (■•'’''i’l ' lo \ Now 
‘Ahimelech, son of A.,’ is In 

2 S 15‘^, 1 K Jonathan is son and representa- 
tive of A. ; and, moreover, A. did not lose the 
office of high priest until the reign of Solomon. 
The mistake originated in 2 S 8^^, where, by a 
very ancient error, ‘ Ahimelech, son of A.,’ is joint 
priest with Zadok. The emendation, ‘A., son of 
Ahimelech,’ found in the Syr. version, is adopted 
by Gesenius, Wellhausen, and Driver, and may be 
legal ded as certain. The Chronicler not only 
co|)ics the mistake (1 Ch 18^®), with the obvious 
blunder ‘ Ahimelech,’ but treats this Ahimelech as 
a real personage. It is noteworthy that Jos(iphns i u 
his paraphrase of 1 Ch 24 {Ant, vii. 14. 7) inenuoas 
A., not Ahimelech, and yet he accepts (viii. 1. 3, 
v. 10. 4) the descent of A. from Ithamar, and further 
distinctly asserts that during the high piie^tliood 
of Eli and his successors the descendants of Eleazar 
were merely private individuals. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, ignores Eli and his descendants, 
and in 1 Ch 63-16.40-58 gives what seems intended 
to be a list of high priests from Aaron to the 
Captivity in the line of Eleazar. Those who are 
familiar with the peculiar tendencies of tlie Chron- 
icler will not think the suggestion unreasonahlc, 
that here we have an attempt both to vindicate 
the unbroken succession of the high priests of 
his own time, and to evade what he would have 
considered a stumbling-block in the earlier his- 
tory. Thus, if A. were the lineal successor of 
Eleazar, Avould not his deposition be a breaking on 
God’s part of the promi-e to Phinehas of an ever- 
lasting jiiicailiood? (Xu 25^®). Yet the unbiassed 
reader of 1 S 2'''* can scarcely fail to see a plain 
allusion to the promise to Phinehas, and a no less 
plain assertion that the promise was conditional : 
‘ I said, indeed, tliat thy house, and the house of 
thy father, should walk before Me for ever ; but 
now the Lord saith, Be it far from Me,’ etc. 
These words cannot refer to the general piomise 
to Aaron’s family in Ex 29*, for God’s purpose in 
that rc'spect was not altered; the Aaionic descent 
of Zadok being undisputed. It is *■ ' i **■ ‘‘o 

observe that the Chronicler does not \ : I 

family liad usurped the high priesthood, as Josephus 
insinuates; and, indeed, such a usuipation could not 
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have been passed over in silence in the earlier his- 
tory had it ever occurred. The Chronicler, on the 
other hand. . ' ‘!.n explanation of another 

stumbling -s dual hmh priesthood of 

Zadok and A. in David’s reign— by tlie statement 
with which 1 Ch 24 opens, that ‘Eleazar and 
ithaniar executed the priests’ office.’ This seems 
an excellent precedent for a dual pilo^jt’iood, but 
labours under two difficulties: first, that it is 
quite n d by the Pent, and Josh., in 

which Eleazar alone is high priest after Aaron’s 
death ; and, secondly, that although Zadok’s name 
always comes first when the two are mentioned 
together, yet A. was the chief until the reign 
of Solomon, when Zadok was promoted to his 
place (1 K 2^®). It is remarkable, too, that the 
priests who serve in Ezekiel’s ideal temple are 
always styled ‘the sons of Zadok’ (40^® 43^® 44^® 
48^^), as if* they could claim no ' ‘ ’ j i.'ly. 

A. is mentioned in 1 K 4^ as still joint priest 
with Zadok ; but this is probably a mistake, or 
may refer to the beginning of Solomon’s reign, just 
as, in 2 S 23, Asahel and Uriah are enumerated 
among David’s isiighty men. There is a difficulty 
connected with the men Lion of A. in Mk 2^ BV, 
where Christ is made to say that David ate the 
shewbread ‘ when A. was high priest,’ M ^A^idOap 
B, N, Vulg. (‘sub A. principe sacer- 
dotum ’). The words are omitted by D and some 
Old Latin MSS, while A, C, 1, 33 insert roO before 
‘jn the days of A. the high priest,’ i.e. 
in his lifetime, but not nccessai ily during his high 
priesthood. blT J. D. white. 

ABIB always with art., /aV vitav, 

mensis novorum or novarum frugum^ Ex 13^ 23^® 
S41®, Dt 16^). See Time. 

ABIDA ‘my father had knowledge’).— A 
son of Midian (Gn 25"^ AV Abidah, 1 Ch 1®^). 

ABIDAN (}T 5 « ‘ father is judge ’) is a name that 
occurs only in P. Accoraing to this document, 
Abidan, son of Gideoni, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
was one of the twelve ‘princes’ who represented 
their respective tribes at the census and on certain 
other occasions, Nu 2^ 7®®* lO^^. 

G. B. Gray. 

ABIDE. — In AV and RV ‘abide’ is used 
both transitively and intransitively. ^ 1. As a 
trans. verb in two senses : (a) to await, be in 
store for, as Ac 20^® ‘ Bonds and afflictions abide 
me’; cf. Ps 37® (Pr, Bk.) ‘They that patiently 
abide the Lord.’ (6) To withstand, endure, as 
Jer 10^® ‘The nations shall not be able to abide 
His indignation ’ ; Mai 3® ‘ But who may abide 
the day of His coming ? ’ Cf. * They cannot abide 
to hear of altering,’ Pref. to AV 1611 ; ‘ Nature 
cannot abide that any place should be empty,’ 
H. Smith (1593), Serm. 97. 2. As an intrans. 
verb in three senses : (a) to continue in the place 
or in the state in which one now is, as Ac 27*^ 
‘ Except these abide in the ship ’ ; Jn 12®* ‘ Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, 
it abideth alone’ ; 1 Co 7*® ‘ She is happier if she 
so abide’ ; 2 Mac 7^’ ‘abide a while, and behold his 
great power.’ (6) To dwell, reside, as Lk 8®^ ‘And 
wore no clothes, neither abode in any house, 
but in the tombs ’ ; Ps 61* ‘I will abide (RV 

* dwell ’) in Thy tabernacle for ever ’ ; Jn 8®® 
‘ And the bond-servant abideth not in the house 
for ever: the son abideth for ever’; Jn 15® ‘He 
that abideth in Me, and I in him.’ (c) To last, 
endure (esp. in the face of trial, cf. 1 (5), above), as 
1 Co 3^* ‘ If any man’s work abide ’ ; Ps 119®® 

* Thou hast established the eaith, and it abideth.’ 
Abiding, as an adj., is used by RV, Hp 19^ ‘a 
better possession and an a. one,’ and 13^* ‘an a. 


city ’ ; as a noun it is found I Es 8®^ ‘ they have 
given us a sure a. in Jewry,’ J. Hastings. 

ABIEL (Vni' 5 « ‘father is God’). — 1. Son of 
Zeror, of the tribe of Benj., was father of Kish and 
Ner, and consequeU' ' -of Saul and 

Abner, 1 S 9^ 14®!. -^h 8®® =9®® Ner 

was father of Kish ; . el would Lave 

been gTeat-grandfather of Saul. But the stateinent 
in Ch is an error, very possibly due to transerip. 
tional causes ; vid, Bertheau on 1 Ch 8^®. 2, The 
name of one of David’s ‘ thirty men ’ (2 S 23®^) = 
1 Ch 11®1 The form (Abi-albon) under which this 
man’s name now : ■ . ’ he Heh. text of Samuel 

is due to textua ‘ ^ ; Wellhausen (on 2 S 

23®^) supposes the original form to have been 
Abibaal ; but there seems no sufficient reason to 
doubt the form (Abiel) preserved in Chron. ; cf. 
Driver on 2 S 23®^. G. B. Gray. 

ABIEZER ‘father is help’). — 1. The 

name of a clan (nosja Jos 17® (P or R) ; Jg 
6^®) belonging to the tribe of Manasseh (Jg 6^®). 
Consequently, in genealogical descriptions of the 
tribal relations, Abiezer appears as a son or 
descendant of Manasseh, Jos 17®, 1 Ch 7^®, Nu 
26®® (P ; in this i ! .' . * ‘ ■ ihe name is written 

lezer, njy/K, LXX’ ‘ . ! ■ i* ' ■" T , .! h 

member of the clan was Gideon, • ' » - iii.*- I 

(cf., however, Moore [Intern, Critical Comment- 
ary] on Jg 6^®) as ‘the poorest in Manasseh,’ 
Jg 6^®, cf. 8®. In the time of Gideon the clan 
was settled at Ophrah of the Abiezrites (Jg 6®*, 
cf. v.^^), which perhaps lay near Shechem. In any 
case it would be unsafe, from P’s statement that 
Abiezer was a son of Gilead (Nu 26®® ; cf, 1 Ch 7^®, 
but cf. Jos 17®), to infer that the clan was ever 
settled on the E. of Jordan ; cf. Dillmann on Nu 
26®®. 2. Abiezer the Anathothite, i.e, man of 

Anathoth in Benjamin (1 Ch 27^®; cf. Jer P). 
was one of David’s heroes, 2 S 23®’=! Ch IP®. 
\' o .H-iir to 1 Ch 27^® he was the acting military 

0 ‘ • I o. I )avid’s army in the 9th month. Abiezrite 

is the gentilic form. G. B. Gray. 

ABIGAIL and (2 S 17®® RV) Abigal (Heh. gener- 
ally 3 times once each 

‘father is joy,’ or, perhaps, if the ’ be not original, 
‘has rejoiced.’ — 1. The discreet and beautiful 
wife of Nabal the Carmelite. Hearing of her 
husband’s dismissal of David’s messengers, and 
refusal of their request, unknown to her husband 
she went to meet David with lu-ovi^-ons for him 
and his men, and in this way so gjiiiicd David’s 
favour that he abandoned liis iiiti’u'od raid on 
Nabal. Some ten days after, Nabal died, and 
subsequently Abigail became David’s wife: this 
was alt(T iJavid’s former wife, Michal, liad been 
given '*» P:.’''. 1 j ; ■ . ■ ■ ! ' about the same 

time !■: I.*j •• -i \ ! s the Jezreelitess. 

Tnj. I'lr vith Ahinoam, Abigail shared David’s 
l.h; ; ! ( lii I h, suffered captivity (from Ziklag) by the 
Amalekites, and was speedily rescued; later she 
lived with David at Hebron, and there bore a son, 
— Chileab (2 S 3®) or Daniel (1 Ch 3^) by name, — 

1 S 25 ; also 27® 30®* i® 2 S 2® 3®, I Ch 3^. 

2. A sister of Zeruiah — and according to 1 Ch 2’® 
also of David — who through her union with Ithra 
the Ishmaelite (see art. Ithra) became mother of 
Amasa. The words in 2 S 17®® (tB'nj na), which 
as'^erb that she was a daughter of Nahash, are 
probably an intrusion from v.®’ (mi p=the son of 
Nahash) ; cf. Wellhausen, LL G. B. Gray. 

ABIHAIL (Heh. ‘father is might’).— 

According to the Massora the name is read S'fi'aK 
(with n, not n) in 1 Ch 2®* 2 Ch IP®; but this is 
probably the result of a pre-Massoretic fcran- 
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jscriptional error. 1. Mentioned only in Nu 3®® (P) in reads like an echo of the heroic age of Isiael 
the phrase ‘Zuriel, son of Abihair (see Zuriel). ‘Jeroboam caused an ambushment to come about 
2. ‘ Wife ’ of Abishur, 1 Ch 2^. 3. Daughter of behind them. . . . the priests soimded with the 

Eliab, son of Jesse, and : ■ . ••'"‘/a niece of trumpets (cf. Nu 10® 31®, Jos 6^®), then the men 

David’s. The only passage /where she is of Judah gave a shout (cf. Jos 6^®) j and as the men 

mentioned is slightly corrupt ; but, according to of Judah shouted, it came to pass that God smote 
the most probaMe emendation, Abihail was the Jeroboam and all Israel.’ Tliree cities of Israel 
mother of liehoboam’s wife Mahalath. \ , were taken : Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron. The 

to another interpretation, Abihail wa* * last two are otherwise unknown, unless Ephron 

Rehoboam ; but this is not the natural sense of the or Ephrain (RVm) be the same as Ephraim (2 S 
Heb. text, and is out o^*’ - * ■ , /ith the context ; 13®®, Jn 11®^). Bethel must soon have been re* 

vv."' been mentioned, covered by Baasha (2 Ch 16^). After this we are 

4. , ^ ‘ ‘ tme occurs only in 1 Ch told that Abijah ‘waxed mighty, and took unto 

in a Gad: 1 0 gen ca’og;^' ; this Abihail was apparently himself fourteen wives.’ Presumably most of Ms 
a clan resident in Gilead. S. Father of Esther, and <hiiLy-ciphi children were bom before he came to 
uncle of Mordecai (Est 2^® 9®®). For the cnrions the throne. The Chronicler mentions as Ms au- 
variant of LXX, which gives the regular LXX thority for this reign the commentary (Midrash) 
equivalent of Abinadab, it is difficult to account. of the prophet Iddo, who was also one of the 

G. B. Gray. ’ ' ' of Rehoboam. 

ABIHO (Kin'll? ‘he is father’), second son of 2. ^Samuel’s second son, who with Ms brother 
Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6®®, Nu 3® 26®®, 1 Ch 6® . Beersheba (1 S 8®). Their corrupt 

2#) : accompanied Moses to the top of Sinai (Ex , . ■ of justice was one of the reasons 

24^* ®) ; admitted to the priest’s office (Ex 28^) : alleged by the elders of Israel in justification of 
slain foroliering strange lire (Lv 10^*®, Nu3^26®\ their demand for a king. The fi-V retains the 
1 Ch 24®). W. C. Allen. spelling Abiah in 1 Ch 6®®. 

3. A son of Jeroboam I. who died in childhood. 

ABIHUD ‘my father is majesty’). — A His mother having gone disguised to the propliet 

Benjamite, son of Bela (1 Ch 8®). See Genealogy, Ahijah to inquire if he should recover, received the 

heavy tidings of the fnture annihilation of the 

ABIJAH (.T5^ * Jah is my father’). — 1. King of house of Jeroboam, and of the immediate death of 
Judah (in;?iit, 2 Ch 13®®* ®^). He is called Abijam her child, * taken away from the evil to come ’ : 
(Vulg. Abiam), 1 K 14®^ 151.7.8. Nestle explains ‘ And all Israel shall mourn for Mm, and bury him ; 
this as equivalent to ‘father of the people’; for he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, 
but since xVbijah is read by thirteen of Kennicott’s because in Mm there is found some good thing 
and de Rosa’s MSS, supported by the LXX toward the Lord the God of Israel in the house 01 
'AjScoiJ, Abijam is probably a mistake. As being Jeroboam’ (1 K 14^®). 

the eldest son of Maacah, the favourite wife of 4. 1 Ch 24^®. One of the ‘heads of fathers’ 
Rehoboam, his father appointed him ‘ to be chief, houses ’ of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name 
oven the p‘'itico otuop-^ his brethren ; for he was to the 8th of the 24 courses of piiests, the arrange- 
mindedto iHjil.c li ii* ''g’(2Ch 11®®). His mother’s ment of whom is ascribed to David (1 Ch 24®, 
name is variously given as Maacah the daughter 2 Ch 8^^). To this course Zacharias, the father 
of Abishalom (1 K 15®) (Absalom, 2 Ch 11®®*®”), or of John the Baptist, belonged (Lk P), It is 
Micaiah the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 13®). probable that this clan, and not an individual, is 
See Maacah. He lolLiicd oliout two years, from mdicated in the lists of priests who ‘ went up with 
the eighteenth to the i ( nl ioi h year of Jeroboam. Zembbabel ’ (Neh 12^). LXX omits this and other 
There is probably no reign the accounts of which names in Neh 12 (they are supplied by n®* “•), and in 
in T\ ’ *1 “ ii "C. Chronicles are so discrepant as that the list of priests who ‘ sealed unto the covenant ’ in 
of I'. Kings there is nothing related of the time of Nehemiah (lO*^) (’A^Setd, B, a). Of the 
him except that ‘ he walked in all the sins of his 21 names in Neh 10, 13 occur in nearly the same 
father,’ and that ‘ there was war between Abijam order in a list of 22 in ch. 12, while three others are 
and Jeroboam’; and, in the history of Asa, an very similar; and of the names in these two lists 
incidental allusion to ‘ things that Abijah had 9 are foimd in the names of David’s courses. On 
dedicated ’ for the temple. In fact, as in the case the other hand, ‘the book of tM- gono.-roerv of 
of Jehoram (2 K 8^®), he was spared by God them that came up at the first’ (Nol* 7, TVr 2) 
merely on account of the divine promise to David. ■ ‘ . ■ ' “ ■ families of priests, nor do there 

But in Chronicles not only is thcic much additional more in the time of Ezr (10^®*®®). 

historical matter, hut Abijah seems to be a great 5. A son of Becher, son of Benjamin, 1 Ch 7®. 
and good man, and he is made the utterer of a sort 6. RV retains ‘Abiah,’ 1 Ch 2®*. Wife of 
of manifesto of the theocratic principles of Judah. Hezron, eldest son of Perez, son of Judah. She 
The desultory warfare implied in Kings becomes was probably daughter of Machir (2®^). 
in Chronicles one decisive pitched battle fought in 7. Wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah 
the territory of Ephraim, in which Ahijah’s army (2 Ch 29^), named Abi, 2 K 18®. Her father 
of 400,000 slay 500,000 out of the 800,000 mar- Zechariah is possibly mentioned in Is 8®. 
shalled by Jeroboam. The battle is pieceded by N. J. D. White. 

an oration spoken on Mt. Zemaraim by Abijah. ABIJAM.— See Abijah. 

After stron^y affirming the divine right of the 

Davidie line, he dwells on the previous impiety of ABILENE Lk 3^. — tetrarchy about 

Jeroboam’s rebellion jjjrain.'.t R bobenrn when the A.D. 26 in Syria (Jos. Ant. xvm. vi. 10, XIX. v. 1, 
latter ‘was young nnd HMi(!tM*-lu ni r-'d, nml could xx. vii. 1; iVarSf 11. xi. 5), the cap. Ab'la 

not withstand them ; aiul nowyoihink on the N. slope of Hermon. The 1 •!- o: v. 'a 

the kingdom of the Loid in the hnncls of the sons of surround a small village on the right bank of the 
David.’ The gods and priests of Judah and Israel are river at Wddy Barada, ‘the market of the 
sharply contrasted : ‘Whosoever cometh to conse- valley of the Ahana River.’ The name has given 
orate himself witli a bidlock Ji'ul •'C\( n ’airn, rise to a local traililion (ba-^cid on the Koran) that 

the same may be a priest of ilicnr ihai are no goo%. ’ Cain here buried Abel, wlio-e tomb is shown at a 
The ceremonial of the dail\’ woiship at Jeru^alcTn is large tank cut in the rock on the top of a cliff to 
minutely described, and Uie loyalry of Judah to the south. It is also preserved in the Latin text 
J’’ is twice affirmed. The battle Vhich follows of Lucius Verus, on the N. side of the rock-cut 
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passage of the Kom. road W. of the to^^^l The 
region of Abilene is also noticed in a Gr. text 
found in 1873 at Burkush on Hermon, showing 
that the district included the Antilebanon and 
Hermon, N.W. of Damascus. There is a ceme- 
tery at Abila of Rom. rock-cut tombs on the left 
of the stream, which here forms a cascade. They 
are adorned with bas-relief busts, and there are 
several tombstones with Gr. texts, giving the names 
of Lucius, Arclielaus, Phedistus, Antonia, and 
Philander. N. of the river and E. of the town are 
foundations of a small Rom. temple. 

Litbraturb.— Reland, P ' * . -i T7 ' * on. Later 


Litbraturb.— Reland, P ' * . -i T7 ' * on, Later 

BE, pp. 479-484; Forte’ ■ ‘ , - ■ ■ p. 352f. ; 

Cl rr/pT ; r,-:5-3. ■ i^.p.l27; 

‘ i IS : ’ . " , vm. 40; 

' JJ f /'■ ; ; ‘S ; ( ri, Ji>sei . Grec. et Lot. de la 

.<ji' , I. - A ' (J, CONDER. 

ABILITY, — Both in OT and NT ability occurs 
in two senses, which must be distinguished. 1. It 
signifies material capacity, resources, wealth, as 
Ezr 2^® ‘They gave after their a. (Heb. ‘acc. as 
his hand may reach’) into the treasury’; Lv 27® 
‘ According to the a. of him that vowed shall the 
priest value him.’ Cf. LXX of Lv 25^®*^^ with Ac 
11^® below ; and 

* Out of my lean and low ability 
I’ll lend you something.* 

— Shakespeare, T. N. iii. 4. 

This is the meaning also of Au IP^ ‘Then the 
disciples, every man according to his a., deter- 
mined to send lelief unto the brethren,’ though 
the oiigmal is a verb, Kadws evTopecrS r£r, meaning 
*acc. aseadi pio^pcicd.’ 2. It signifies 
capacity, '•liciigLii of body or of mind. Thus 
Dn D ‘Such liad a. (o^) in them to stand in 
the king’s palace ’ ; Mt 25^^ * He gave talents . . . 
to every man .‘pv o’dia-r lO his several a. (diiw/tts).’ 
So Wis 13^®, Si 3 •* In modern Eng. a. is 

almost confined to mental capacity, though one 
hears it locally used of physical strength. In 
the sense of wealth the latest example found is 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

J. Hastings. 

ABIMAEL perhaps = ‘ father is God,’ 

but the force of the d is uncertain) was one of the 
Joktanids or (S.) Arabians (see art. Joktan), 
Gn 10^® (J), 1 Ch Nothing further is known 
of this tribe, but * * -.hat another 

name of the same ■ ■ ■■ viz. nriponi?, 

has been found on iiiooriptions : see 

B. H. Muller in ZBMG 1883, p. 18. 

G. B. Gray. 

ABIMELECH ‘Melech [Malki or Molech] 

is father’). — 1. A ting of Gerar mentioned in con- 
nexion with the history of Abraham, Gn 20^'^^^ 
2122-82 (i)oth E), and of Isaac, Gn 26^'^^* 2®'®® (both J). 
With all their points of difference, it appears im- 
possible to the conclusion that we have in J 
and E two variants of the same story. In both the 
patriarch resorts to the same method of defence to 
prolecd him‘-elf from the same danger (20® 26"^) ; in 
both A. is ‘ I- '"' ’I nt at the deceit 

practised upo-! ! .iu ; n both a treaty is 

entered into • ' s V. ■' ; in both Phicol 

(21®® 26®®) and Beersheba (21®® 26®®) are mentioned. 
In all probability J has preserved the earlier form 
of the tradition, acc. to which Isaac, and not 
Abraham, was the patriarch concerned. The 
parallel story in Gn 12^®“®® (where Pharaoh of 
Egypt takes the place of A. of Gerar) is also from 
a Jaliwistic source, but scarcely from the same 
pen as 26’^“^^. If the title be adopted for the 
latter, we may designate the other J®, whether we 
accept or not of Kuenen’s theory that he edited a 
Judman recension of J. 

Literatubb.-— Comm, of Dillm. and Del. on Gen. U. cit; 
Cornill, Einleit^ 64 f.; Wildeboer, IM. d. A.T. 78, 188; 


Kautzsch u. Socin, Genesis ; W. B. Smith, OTJ CP 416 ; Kuenenu 
Eexateuch, 234, 252 

2. A king of Gath acc. to title of Ps 34^. Here 
A. is possibly a mistake for Achish (cf. IS 21^^®^*), 
a better known Phil, name being substituted for a 
less familiar one, or it may be that Abimelech is 
less a personal name than a title of Phil, kings like 
Egyp. Pharaoh (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

3, This A, IS gcuici.-'Ty reckoned one of the 

judges (so in Jg lub but probably not by editor of 
9 nor in 1 S 12^1). Ace. to Jg 8®^ (R) he was a son 
of Gideon by a Shechemite concubine. Upon his 
father’s death he gamed over ‘ his mother’s 
brethren ’ in Shechem, and ’v^dth the aid of a hired 
troop of ‘ vain and light fellows ’ murdered all his 
70 brothers except the youngest, Jotham, who con- 
trived to escape. A. then ascended the throne 
and assumed the kingly title (9^'®). Jotham, leav- 
ing his place of concealment, spoke at Mt. Gerizim 
his well-known parable (vv.'^’®l), which was calcu- 
lated to sow dissension amongst the Shechemites, 
who were partly of Can. and partly of Isr. blood. 
After three years both sections were weary of 
the rule of A., who seems to have taken up his 
residence elsewhere (vv.®®'®®). Gaal, the leader 
of the Israelite faction (see, however, Moore on 
Jg 9®®), made such headway in Shechem that 
Zehul, the governor, an adherent of A., was 
obliged to feign compliance with his designs. All 
the while, however, he was keeping A. secretly 
informed of the revolutionary movement, and sug- 
gesting methods of checking it (vv.®®'®®). At length 
A. advanced to attack the city, and Gaal was 
completely routed, and after his defeat expelled 
by Zehul (vv.®^"^b* ^ second day’s fight A. 

(apisiii'l Shechem and put to the sword all the 
nih,'b-.},ni>. that fell into his hands. A number 
having taken refuge in the temple of El-berith, 
he burned the building over their heads (vv.^'*^®). 
Sometime afterwards A. met his death while 
besieging Thebez. Being struck down by a 
millstone which a woman liung from the wall, he 
ordered his armour-bearer to kill him in order to 
escape the disgrace of perishing by the hand of a 
woman (vv.®®‘®^). 

The above is a reasonable and in general self- 
consistent narrative, but there are not a few points 
of detail where the course of events is involved in 
considerable ' Zebul upon any theoi^ 

plays a doub ■ ■ ' s it is not quite certain 

whether theri * ; ■ <■ last a complete under- 

standing between him and A. Kittel thinks there 
vs . ii ■■ ■ ■ that Z. was put to death by the 
I ! ■ they discovered his treachery. 

Wellhausen, on the contraiy, believes that he per- 
ished along with the Shechemites, A. having come 
to regard him as the real instigator of the revolt, 
and refusing to be propitiated by the ofiering of 
Gaal as a scape-goat. It is further doubtful 
whether A. himself acted in the interests of the 
Can. or of the Isr., but at all events Wellhausen 
righ^’y icrnarks that ‘the one permanent fruit of 
ac'ii\iiy was that Shechem v/as do^liovod as a 
Can. city and rebuilt for Israel’ (cf. 1 K I '2^*®®). 

The story of A. in Jg 9 is the natural sequel of 
the version of Gideon’s hist, contained in 8^"^ (note 
also how the sentiments of Jotham’s parable agree 
with 8®®* ®®, unless, indeed, these latter two verses 
are an 8th cent, inteijolation). The narrative is 
one of the oldest in OT, belonging to the same type 
as the narratives concerning the minor judges. It 
is free from Beuter. touches and turns of expression, 
and may m its present form date from the earliest 
years of the monarchy. Its purpose is to show 
how the murder of Gideon’s sons was avenged on 
A. and the Shechemites, w’^ho were practically his 
accomplices (9®^, cf. vv. i®“®^). Budde attributes 
the preservation of the story to E, who, however. 
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himself composed the Jotham parable. Moore The victory in the Valley of Salt ovei 

considers that it is possible to disentangle two Edom (cf. 2 K which is ascribed to David in 
narratives, (A) (o. '•} "e with which 2 S 8^^ (Syrians), and to Joab in Fs 60 title 

are (B) The firs-i ■ ■. i-'-o he would (1 K is attributed to Abishai in 1 Ch 18^^. 

assign to E, the second to J. This scheme has the In the war that was caused by Hanun’s insult to 
advantage of removing a good many difficulties David’s envoys, Joab gave Abishai command of 
presented by the chapter in its present form. the second division against the Ammonites, while 

" || y ' ■:« 2 50 ; Wildeboer, 4 opposed the Syrians (28 

33 j., ‘ , I *1 ■ ’ / . / . . ; '.\^elihaus€!* •/ '' Eex. 227 ff., AbishaTs character is well brought out in the story 

35.;..; I! Mf‘ A.'. 117 ff.; J* , J ^ JSeb.n. of David’s h' V ■ he retorts the abuse of 

I3n., I8n., 82ii., 85f£.; Moore, 237fE. Shiniei in . : ■ ' ! style, and is impatient 

4. A priest, the son of Abiathar, acc. to 1 Ch to slay the offender at once (2 S 16®”^^). ^ Nor could 
18^®, where, however, the reading of MT. ‘ A6ime- Shimei’s subsequent abject submission induce 
lech the son of Abiathar,’ is obviously a mistake Abishai to forgive the man that had ‘ cursed the 
for ‘ Abiathar the son of AAimelech ’ (ef. 2 S 8^"^ and Lord’s anointed’ (19-^). In the battle with 
notes on it by Budde in Haunt’s Sacred Bks. of OT^ Absalom, Abishai shared the command of David’s 
and by KittelinKautzsch’sA.T.). SeeAsiATHAK. army with Joab and Ittai (18-*®-^-). In 2 S 20® 

J. A. Selbie. the name Joab should probably be substituted 
ABIKUBAB ‘father is generous’; LXX for that of Abishai (so Jos. Ant VII. xi. 6, the 

always ’A;uetya5d/3 (A ^Apt^tvadd^), except at I S 3P, Syr. vers., Welihausen, Thenius, and Driver), and 
where B (but not A) reads Twi^aSd/S). — 1. Owner of vJ read as in the LXX : ‘ And there went out 
the house whither the ark was brought by the after him Abishai and Joab’s men,’ etc. It is 
men of N! *. ' * **“! after the catastrophe at natural to suppose that Abishai connived at the 

Beth-Shemcoii \l {:> I j, vvhence it was subsequently murder of Amasa by Joab, 2 S 20^® (so Josephus), 
removed by David, 2 S 6®^*, 1 Ch 13^. Dunng His special exploits were, vi-'s.'.nj; Djivid from 
its stay here it was kept by Eleazar, son of Ishbi-benob, 2 S 2P^, and ?*i;iwrig iiir''c hundred 
Abinadab. 2. The second, son of Jesse, specially men, 23^®. These feats earned for him the first 
mentioned in the narrative of 1 S 16 as not being place ‘of the three in the second rank* (1 Ch 11^^, 
the elect of J'' for the kingdom. He accom- BVm), the other two being probably Joab and 
panied his brothers Eliab and Sliammah to join Benaiah; the first three being Jashobeam, Eleazar, 
Saul’s army against the Philistines — 1 S 16® 17^®, and Shammah. 

1 Ch 2^®. 3. A son of Saul slain in the battle of Abishai probably died before the rebellion of 
Mt. Gilboa, 1 S 3P=1 Ch 10^ Otherwise men- Adonijah. if he had been alive, he must have been 
tioned only in the gcncalopic:» of Chronicles, 1 Ch mentioned among the leaders of either side. 
g33 93fl^ arl. isiiS i. i. On Abinadab in N. J. D, WHITE. 

1 K 4P- (AV, not RV), see Ben-Abinadab. ABISHALOM.—See art. Absalom. 

G. B. Geay. 

ABINOAM ‘father is pleasantness’), the ABISHUA meaning uncertain; peihapa 

father of Barak, is mentioned both in the song ‘father is wealth.’ — 1. According to the genealo- 
(Jg 5^^) and the prose narrative (Jg 4®*^^) of the gies of Chron., where alone the name occurs, 
campaign of Barak and Deborah against the son of Phinehas and father of Bukki, 1 Ch 
Canaanites. G. B. Geay. Ezr 7®; cf. 1 Es 8® and art. Abisue. 2. A Ben- 

jamite j presumably the name was that of a clan, 
ABIRAM * my father is the Exalted One ’). since other names in the context are certainly clan 

— 4. The son of Eliab, a Reubenite, who with names, 1 Ch8^; cf. IS[u26®®^\ G. B. Geay. 
Bathan (which see) conspired against Moses 

(Nu Dt 11®, Ps 106^^). 2. The firstborn ABISHUR ‘father is a wall’). — A Jerah- 

son of Kiel the Bethelite, on whom the curse meelite described as ‘son’ of Shammai; Abihail 
fell for rebuilding Jericho (1 K 16®^). was his wife, and Ahhan and Molid his children 

G. Haeford-Batteesby. (1 Ch 2^®'*)- 
ABISKAB meaning uncertain; possibly 

‘ father has wandered ’). — ^A very beautiful young ABISSEI (AY Abisei). — One of the ancestors of 
Shunammitess who was brought to comfort David Ezra (2 Es H), called m 1 Ch 6^ Abishua, and in 
in his extreme old age, accoiuing to the advice of 1 Es 8'^ Abisue. 
his servants, 1 K Aflei David’s death, 

Abishag, as his father’s widow, was asked in ABISUE (LXX, B ’A/3«<raf, A ^A^icroval) 1 Es S% 
marriage by Adonijah; the request was refused AV Abisum, is identical with Abishua. 
by Solomon, who appears to have seen in it a 

renewal of Adonij all’s claim to the throne, 1 ABITAL (Vip'^N ‘father is dew’), wife of David, 
K cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage^ to w’: his residence in Hebron, she 

p. 891 G. B. Gray. bore ''.s q. i ■ ..ti:. 2 S 3^=sl Ch 3®. 

ABISHAI but 2 S IQi®, 1 Ch 2i® ABITUB (3?b'5«), 1 Ch 8^ and ABIUD (’Ai3toiJ5), 

iQii. IB t ]y[y father is Jesse ’). — A. appears from Mt 1^. See GEisrEALOGy. 

1 Ch 2^® to have been the eldest son of Zeruiah, 

David’s sister. More impetuous than the crafty ABJECT, now only an adj., was formerly also 
Joab, but equally implacable, ‘hard’ (2 S 3®® 19®®), a subst. and a verb. As a subst., meaning the 
the first mention of Abi&hai (1 S 26®) presents him dregs of the people, abject is found in Ps 36^® 
to 11 ^ a*- Jihvad V on(j of the most daring and devoted * Tlie abjects (a'p^, RVm ‘ smiters ’) gathered them- 
of fo! .i\\er'5 He volunteers to go down selve- . Vs- r against me.’ Cf. T. Bentley (1582), 

with David to Saul’s camp by night, and is only ‘0 .X'lii j ■ God; which raisest up the abjects, 
prevented by David’s veneration for the king^s and exaltest the miserable from the dunghill,’ 
sacred office from smiting Saul ‘ to the earth at one Monn, Matr. iii. 328 ; G. Herbert, ‘ Servants and 
stroke.’ We next find him (2 S 2^®*®^) with his abjects flout me,’ Temple-, Sacrifice, 36. 
two brothers at that battle of Gibeon which had J. Hastings. 

such fatal results, first to Asahel, and ultimately ABXER, (V 55 | I S 14®®), ‘my father i« 
to Abner, in whose treacherous murder by Joab, Ner,’ or ‘is a lamp.’ Saul’s first cousin, accord- 
Abishai ^ared as joint avenger of blood (2 S ing to 1 S (the more probable account), 
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but uncle according to 1 Ch 829 -<j8 935-39 ^ Jq 3^ 
follows Chronicles in Ani, VI. iv. 3, but Samuel in 
VI. vi. 6. The language used of him by David, 
‘ Art not thou a valiant man, and who is like to 
thee in Israel?’ (1 S 26^®); ‘Know ye not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel ? ’ (2 S 3^®), is not inconsistent with the re- 
corded facts of Abner’s life, although the one 
speech was uttered in a tone of banter, and the 
other possibly dictated by motives of policy. As 
captain of the host (1 S 14®® 17®®), Abner sat next 
Saul at tlic hanciuet (1 S 20^), and lay near him in 
the camp ['2iy • "). A Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qu. 
Heb, in loc.) states that the witch of Endor was 
Abner’s mother. On Saul’s death Abner secured 
for Ishbosheth the allegiance of all the tribes 
except Judah (2 S 2®“^®). He placed the feeble 
king at Mahanaim, while he himself conducted the 
war with David west of Jordan. One of the 
battles — that of the pool of Gibeon — is detailed on 
account of its fatal results. Here we have evidence 
of Abner’s comparative mildness of character. It 
is possible that the preliminary encounter of the 
champions of the two armies was suggested by him 
in order to decide the claims of the rival houses 
without unnecessary bloodshed. Then we have 
his reiterated reluctance to slay Asahel, and, finally, 
his protest against the unnaturalness of the war : 
‘ Shall the sword devour for ever ? . . . How long 
shall it be ere thou bid the people return from 
following their brethren ? ’ 

As the war proceeded in David’s favour * Abner 
made himself strong in the house of Saul * (2 S 3®). 
This rendering lends some plausibility to Ishbosh- 
eth’s insinuation that he was aiming at the 
crown by a liaison with the late king’s concubine 
(cf. 2 S 12® 1621, 1 K 212-2®). The indignation, 
however, with which Abner rejjelled the charge, 
and the absence of self-seeking in his subseauent 
conduct, support the paraphrase of AY and RVm, 

‘ showed himself strong for (n) the house of Saul.’ 

Be that as it may, the accusation alienated 
Abner, who forthwith declared that he would 
a(‘<‘<;inpli.-h J"’s will by making David king over 
all Israel. He entered at once into negotia- 
tions both with David and the elders of Israel and 
Benjamin. David, on his part, astutely demanded 
.1' j, the restitution 01 !Micha!, who 

i)i‘ iit or 100 a link with the house of Saul 
and a living memorial of David’s early prowess. 
Ishbosheth’s shadowy authority was made use of 
to carry out this condition. Abner was now 
hospitably entertained by David at Hebron, and 
had scarcely C | 1 hr ^ilfil his engagements to 
David when I '.i.i ■ from a foray. Asahel’s 

death was still unavenged; here was a plausible 
pretext for ridding himself of a dangerous rival ; 
so Joab secretly recalled Abner, and with the 
connivance of Abishai ■! ■■jit*h'‘' ■»..■>]> murdered him 
in the gate of Hebro'i. t. <-i \ o. refuge. The 
niormilyof this crime called forth from David a 
bn lor (2 S 3^^) on the porpelrator, and was 
never forgotten by him (1 K Abner was 

buried in Hebron, amidst the lamentations of the 
nation. The king himself acted as chief mourner, 
and honoured the dead warrior with an elegy which 
pithily expresses the irony of fate by which 

the princely Abner <ii(vi a suitable to a pro- 

fane and worthless man. (Heb. ‘ was A. to die [i.e. 
ought he to have died] as Nabal dieth ?’) The dismay 
caused by Abner’s death (2 S 4^) seems to prove 
that neither Ishbosheth nor his subjects in general 
had realised Abner’s defection. The inevitable 
crisis was hastened, and by a curious chance the 
head of the murdered Ishbosheth was buried in 
Abner’s grave (2 S 4^^)^ We learn from the 
Chronicler that Abner dedicated certain spoD for 
the repairs of the tabernacle (1 Ch 26-®), and that 


n 


his son Jaasiel was captain of Benjamin in David’s 
reign (1 Ch 272^). N. J. D. White. 

ABODE. — 1. The past tense of Abide (which 
see). 2. In Jn I42® (‘We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him ’) a. is tr. of the same 
word (jj.ov'/]) which in Jn 14^ is rendered Mansion 
(which see). J. Hastings. 

ABOMINATION. — Four separate Heb. words 
are thus rendered in OT (sometimes with the 
variation abominable thing), the application of 
which is in many respects very different. (1) The 
commonest of these words is which expresses 
most gener^ly the idea of something loathed (cf. 
the verb, Mie 3®), esp. on religious grounds : thus 
Gn 4322 ‘to eat food with the Hebrews is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,’ — a strong ex- 
jiM '•‘-ion of the exclusiveness with which the 
Ibjvj. inn- viewed foreigners, esp. such as had no 
regard for their religious scruples; thus, on 
account of their veneration for the cow (which was 
sacred to Isis), they would not use the knife or 
cooking utensil of a Greek, which might have been 
employed in pieparing the flesh of a cow as food 
(Hdt.^ ii. ^ 41) ; G-n ‘ every shepherd is an 
abomination to the — shepherds, viz., 

were ranked, it seeni<, \\ali the ^ovk6\ol, whose 
occupation was deemed a ’ ‘ ' r ’’ “ ■ 1, . ..'ho from 
living with their herds ; ■ . on the 

marshes were called marshmen, and who are 
depicted on the monuments as dirty, unshaven, 
poorly clad, and even as dwarfs and deformed (cf. 
Del. ad loc. ; Birch- Wilkinson, Anc, Eg, 1878, i. 
288 f., ii. 444 ; Wiedemann, Serodots zweites Buck, 
1890, p. 371 f. ; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg, p. 439) ; 
Ex 822 (26) -the Israelites are !< ••' -i * 1 j :•••. ‘.'A •*/ 
to sacrifice ^ the abominate, ■ I ' i\\\ !!i 

Egypt itself, with allu n* K . . ;i* lals 

wni<m the Egyptians . -i i ■! * I • . • \ "om 
sacrificing, though th€\ ,• i A by 

the Hebrews, as the cow, which was sacred to Isis, 
the bull, unless it was pronounced by the priests to 
be Ka$ap6s, or free from the sacred marks of Apis 
(Herodotus' statements on this point are not 
entirely borne out by the monuments, but there 
seems to be some foundation for them), sheep at 
Thebes, and goats [accoK’iiitr to Wiedemann, an 
error for rams] in Slonduis ii. 38, 41, 42, 46; 

cf. Birch- Wilk. ii. 460, iii. 108 f., 304 f. ; Wiede- 
mann, l,c. pp. 180-182, 183, 187 f., 196 f., 218 f.). 

Two special usages may be noted : {a) the phrase 
JehovaEs abomination, of idolatry or practices 
connected with it, or of characters or acts morally 
aU].]c»Mng to God, Dt 72® 12®i W 18i2 22®23i8W 
2r>‘' 27 ® ^cf. 24^ Lk 16«), Pr 322 Hi. 20 12^ 158.9.26 
16® 17^® 20^®* 23 (comp, in a Phoen. inscription, ap. 
Driver, Samuel, p. xxvi, the expression ‘Asn- 
toreth’s abomination,’ of the violation of a tomb) ; 
(b) esp. in the plui., of heathen or immoral 
practices, i.-si'ic:- !•: \ in H andEzk, as Lv IS^®* 26- 27. 
29. 80 201®, Di 13 ■' ■ 17^ 18®’ 12 201®, Jer 7^® 32®®, 1 K 
1424, 2 K 16® 212- 11, Ezk 5®- 7®* ® 8®* « etc. (43 

times in Ezk), rarely of an actual idol, 2 K 23^® (of 
MUcom), Is 44^2, ana perhaps Dt 32^®. 

(2) the technical term for stale sacrificial 
flesh, which has not been eaten within the pre- 
scribed time, only Lv 7^® 19^, Ezk 4^^ (where the 
prophet protests that he has never partaken of it), 
an(i (plur.) Is 65^. For distinction this might be 
rendered refuse meat ; the force of the allusion in 
Ezk 4^^ Is Go^, in ytarticnlnr, is entirely lost by the 
rendering • aboinimiblc ilimg’ of AV, JR.V. 

(3) the technical term for the flesh of pro- 
hibited animals (see article UNCLEAN), Lv 7 ^ 
1110-13. 20. 2j. 41. 42 -tijQ corresponding verb, v.^* ^ 
202®) . gense of the word gives the point to 
Ezk 8^^ Is 66”. would be best represented by 
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detestation, or detestable thing (cf, detest for the 
verb, Dt 7-®). Note that in Dt 14® abomination is 
not the technical used in Lv 11, 

v^; 0^: .1 .h [C r.h '•-it hi .>r'ro 

c*: s;'-l \k. \ ;e‘‘ -vi." 

idolatry, and chiefly a cor icr'o'-o.’-i designation 
of heathen deities themselves : lirst in Hos 9^® ‘ and 
became detestations like that which they loved’ (Baal 
of Peor, named just before); more ^ ' 'L * i 

writers of the age of Jer and Ezk, ‘ ' , 

Jer4i7®<>(=32^) 13^ Ezk 5“ IP®*®! 207-8-®® 

37®®, 1 K 11® * Milcom the detestation of the Ammon- 
ites,’ v.*^*^, 2 K 23!®*!® {not of Milcom), v.®^; also 
Is 66®, Zee 9h In AV, KV, where this word 
occurs beside n;irin (No. 1), as Ezk 5!! 7®® (and Ezk 
37®®, even where it stands alone), it is rendered for 
distinction detestable thing; and either this or 
detestation would be the most suitable Eng. 
equivalent for it, 8. K. Driver. 

ABOMIKATICN OP DESOLATION, THE (rd 
pBiXvjfxa TTjs ipfuj-dcrcm), Mt 24!®, ]y[]^ ^314^ 
' spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ the aj) jcarance 
of wdiich, * standing eV rbiccp aylep (Mt), or Stou it) 
bet (Mk),’ is mcniioned by Christ as the signal for 
the flight of Christians from Judaea, at the time of 
destruction of Jems. The Gr. 
P":;* { ■>',;) from Dn Q®’ LXX ^diXvyfut rQv 

ip7}fiiiicre(i3P (so Theod.), 11®! LXX ^biXvyfia 
ip7)pid)(Tewf (Thccd. /55. ‘i, (liana- iilvov), 12!! LXX rh 
^iXvyfm r^s tp'^gderetj^ (TiUiOiL ,5o. cp.) ; cf. 8!® (LXX, 
Theod.) ^ agapria ipTjpitJicrecos, The Heb. in the first 
of these is ncb'D in the second ppe^n 

in the iliinl oeb pp?^, in the last Dob 
f spb is the word explained under Abomination (4), 
as being often the u ’.It rrr designation of a 
heathen god or idol, r-j- «•»■; ODbare, however, 
diflicult. DDb^ elsewhere (only Ezr 9®*^) means 
horrified ; neb means usually desolate (as La 1^* !®), 
though it might also (as ptep. of dd??, Ezk 26!® 27®® 
aL) mean horrified as wdl; in Dn, however 
(supposing the text to be sound), the exigencies of 
the sense have obliged many commentators to sup- 
pose that the Poel con jug. has a trans. force ; hence 
bV 9®^ ^on^VaatmaJeeth desolate^ ; 11®! t^nd they 
shall profane the sanctuary, even the fortress, and 
shall take away the continual burnt-oifering, and 
they shall set up the abomination that maJeeth 
desolate ’ ; 12!! * from the time that the continual 
buM'u-o'TcMTig S'Uall be taken away, and the 
i<;.i I’lJil maheth desolate xvg' ; so 8!® 
c -y i'J ; ‘ I h.- 1 1 ; II ;< :'i "-'om thdjtmaketh desolate ^ (the 
foin* c:::: //#/'- 1 jl'-i be a ptcp. Poel with the d 
dio] ped ; Lc- -K. vS?' .),> B. 1, 52. 2 B. 6). In spite, 
however, of the uncertainty as regards ddj? (or 
DDro), the general sense of 11®! 12!! jg clear, 

Dn 11®!"^ deals with the history of Antiochns 
Epiphanes, and v.®! refers to the desecration of the 
temple by the troops of Antiochua, the subsequent 
suspension of the daily buriil-onciL’ur and other 
religious services (which lasted for ilneo years), 
and *co the erection on 15 Chislev, b.c. 168, of a 
small idol-altar {pcagbs) upon the Altar of burnt- 
oflering (1 Mac 1®®"®*^). 12!! (like 8!®) is another 
reference to the same events. It is remarkable, 
now, that in 1 Mac 1®* the idol-altar is called by 
exactly the same name that is used in the Bk. 
of Dn — (pKo56fJir}<Tav p8i\vy/ia ifyrfpuacrecjs iirl rb 
dv(na<rri}piov (cf. 6^). Dn 9®^ is very diflicult : but, 
as the reference in NT is rather to 11®! 12!!, 

it need not here be further considered; LXX, 
Theod., however, it may be noted, have koX M rb 
lepbv ^UXvyga rwv iprip.(h(X€mv, Of the perplexing 
expression cDb ppr, now, a clever and plausible 
explanation has been suggested by Nestle {ZATW 
1884, p. 248 ; cf. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
105 ; Bevan, Dan, p, 193), viz. that it is a con- 
temptuous allusion to avis' '?V3 Bacd of heaven, a 


title found often in Phoen. and (with potJ' for D*as>) 
Aram, '■i-.iiplio/.s, and the Sem. < 
the Gr. Ze * ' 2 Mac ‘ .. 

desired to a sanctuary of Zei)s 

’OXiJ/irios, — as Ms coins show (Nestle, Marginalien, 
p. 42, who cites Babelon, Les Bois de Syria, pp. xiv, 
xlviii), his patron deity, — who in the Syr. vers, of 
the same passage is actually called rat? Baal of 
heaven. Upon this view, we are released from the 
necessity of seal chin" for a meaning of dde^ in 
exact accordance with the context; the 
(with, possibly, an image connected with it) erected 
by the Syrians upon the Altar of burnt-ofiering 
w^as termed derisively by the Jews the ‘desolate 
abomination,’ the ‘abomination’ being the altar 
(and image?) of Zeus (Baal), and ‘desolate’ 
{shomem) j.ist a punning variation of 

‘ heaven ’ 1 '■ '' /. ' 7 /’ •;/ ). The Gfr. trs. of Dn and 1 Mac, 
in so far as they supposed the expression to mean 
pdiXvy/xa ipryifhixews, nc doubt understood the 
idolatrous emblem to involve, by its erection, the 
desertion of the temple by its usual ■ 
and ultimately its actual * desolation ' (see i Mac 
4®®), 11®! gis subst. with the art., the 
ptcp. without it), and still more (if, as is probable, 
the reference be to the same idolatrous emblem) 
9®! (the subst. plur., the ptcp. sing. ), are grammatic- 
ally diflicult ; but the text in these passages is 
perhaps not in its original form (cf. Bevan). 

As to the meaning of the cx]'ie-«i>:(>n in the 
prophecy of Christ, it is very <i fl'cuh to speak with 
confidence. It would be most naturally under- 
stood (cf. Spitta, Offenh, des Joh, 493-496) of some 
dcsecjaling emblem, -‘m'hu In yi ,■ "i cli.iTacterto 
the altar or image e!ccL-'(> b\ ,\i‘; oe! and of 
which that might b(^ icgaKicd !i'> '.n., jiu.totype: 
b;.t ro'hhg exactly < omilr : :<> this is 
ic'O ('.c(’ hv history"; \Uk) oii.cr Caligula 

issued for the erection in the temple of a statue of 
himself, to which divine honours were to be paid, 
being not enforced (Jos. Ant. XVIII. viii. 8). The 
three most usual explanations are— (1) the Bom. 
standards, to which sacrifices were oflered by tha 
Bom. soldiers in the temple, after it had been 
entered by Titus (Jos. BJ vi. vi. 1) ; (2) the desecra- 
tion of the temple by the Zealots, who seized it and 
made it their sirorghc-ld, shortly bcfoic ilio (iiy 
was invested by Titus {ib. iv. iii. 6-8. cf vi. 3 
(3) the desolation of the tempi e-<;i to by ihe iK'atiu p, 
at the time of its capture by Titue (so Moyer). 
The term standing (which points to some concrete 
object) is a serious objection to the^ second 
and third of these explanations ; it is sonic 
objection, though not perhaps a fatal one, to the 
first, that it places the signal for flight at the very 
last stage of the enemy’s succo'.-cs, ^\hcn even the 
dwellers in Judaea (in ^io^v of wlioiii the words are 
spoken) would seem no longer to need the warning. 
The erection of the in ; ■ 1!. 1 -Imuc in ; he Temple 
was, however, only a*. (' 1 m in the lii^t instance 
by the earnest rcpie''Ontat.()na of the procuiator 
Petronius and of K.ri,: .\gi •pii i., and afterwards 
by Caligula’s own mr nn l\ « ‘ruli (Scliiirer, MJP 
I. ii. 991): the emperor^'s order caused great 
alarm jir.i<»is'r Ihc Jews, who even after his death 
(A.D. 41; 00:1 1 iniit (1 to fear lest one of his succes'^oi s 
should revive and enforce it (Pfleidercr, Das 
Urchrist. pp. 403-407; Mommsen, Provinces, ii. 
196 ff., 203 tf.) ; hence (as even the first explanauon 
mentioned above leaves something to be desired) 
it may not be an unreasonable conjecture * that 
the language of the original prophecy was more 
general, and that, during the years of agitation and 
tension which preceded the final struggle of A.D. 
70, it was mooifled so as to give more definite 
expression to such apprehensions; the masc. 

* The writer is Indebted for this suir«:estion to Ms friend, Prof 
Sanda^. 
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icTTYjKora^ wMcli in Mk is tlie best '• fVl.i .• 's 
BL ; so B V, ‘ ’ "le ought no \ , v» • : ■ 1 

also lend itse to this explanation 

than to any of those previously mention ed.^^ The 
supposition (Weiss) that the army ot the heathen 
Romans is referred to, involves an unnatural 
application, both of the expression ‘ abomination of 
desolation, ’ and of the verb ^ standing. ’ In the 
parallel passage of Lk (2120) the phraseology of the 
earlier synoptists seems to have been not only (as 
111 so many other cases) re-cast, but also coloured 
by the event (‘when ye see Jervis, encircled by 
(trmies, then know that her desolation hath drawn 
nigh’) ; a paraphrase such as this, however, cannot 
fairly be deemed an authoritative interpretation of 
the expression used in Mt and Mk.t 

S, R. Driver. 

ABOUT. — As an adv. about is used in AV in 
the following obsolete expressions : — 1. To lead 
about or go about = roam about, circuitously. 
The verb is mostly which simply means to 
‘turn’: Ex ‘God led the people about, 

through the way of the wilderness’ , Jos 16^ ‘The 
border went about (RV ‘ turned about’) eastward’ ; 

1 S 1512 ‘ He set him up a place, and is gone about 
and passed on ’ ; Ec 220 ‘ I went about (RV 
‘turned about,’ i.e. considered my past life) to 
cause my heart to despair.’ 2. To go about = here 
and there, up and down : Jer. ‘ How long wilt 
thou go about (RV ‘hither and thither’), O thou 
‘\-li 1:“» ihi ■ ? ’ 3. To go about = to seek, 
attempt: Jn 7" A\ go ye about to kill Me ^ ’ 
RV gives ‘seek’ in Jn 7^^- 20 ^ j^q 2131 , Ro 10^, 

‘ assay ’ in Ac 24® 262i, and keeps ‘ go about ’ in 
Ac 929 . 4. To cast about=to turn round: Jer 41^^, 

‘ So all the people . . . cast about and returned.’ 

5. Thereabout = about that : Lk 24^ ‘ They were 
much perplexed thereabout ’ J. Hastings, 

** ABRAHAM. — The narrative of the patriarch 
Abraham is contained in Gn 112f>-25i®, and, as it 
stands before us, consists of a series of con- 
secutive stories or scenes from the patriarch’s 
life. It make no pretence of being a complete 
biography. It may be doubted whether the 
compiler of the Hex. had any intention of pre- 
serving all the extant traditions respecting A. 
His purpose seems rather to have been to select 
from the traditions current among the Hebrews 
such narratives as would best illustrate the origin 
of the Isr. nation, and would best set forth how 
the divine Providence had shielded the infancy of 
the chosen race, and had predestined it both to 
inherit the land of Can. and to be a blessing 
among the nations of the earth. As would be 
natural under the circumstances, the traditions 
relating to A. have special reference to sacred 
localities in Pal. ,* but unfortunately they do not 
afford any very precise data for determining the 
age in which he lived. The compiler gives us a 
picture of A. which he derived apparently from 
thr'c -L-oui'S of tradition. We will first briefly 
' 5 arnmaii--~rhi. narrative, and then indicate the 

* Thos6 Cl itiO' Avho ( 1 =! Koiin of v. 287—239 ^ cf. 

Holtzmann, m.i 2.V' 1 ’ hinl zom JN y*, p.383f., with 

-h. "cr. I' ' - 1 M 

1 ((I Iv - -V >'1 I" ' ' . ‘ ■ 

loreA.D. 7u, wHicu uaa own ■ ^ 

course, can, of course, adopt still more leadily the same 
explanation ; hut it is difficult to think that even these verses, 
though particular phrases nnv have been inodnhd 111 the course 
of oral 11 'uc uitliout a <juhstaiirial basis m the 

1S95. pp 14 93, 106 f , 141 f), 
treatiriff Mr (,= Mk a< puiely escliaTolo<noa!, sup- 

iioscs The rcfoioiRc to bo to the future Antichii^t, i\ho is 
liequently de^ciibcd (on the hi-is of 2 Ph ‘24) as siuinsrinyhe , 
Temple and leceivinfj: divine honour - (^ V by Iieiuens, -v io 1. j 
BO 4 <ee fuitnei p.a'-<aL»'i " m Boiis-et t) loll) butiimavhc l 
doubted vshatioi iho ml-u of Mt upon which tins ox- | 

plariation depend ", is correct 


portions wl to the separate sources of 

tradition, . ■ • .to the generally accepted 
results of critical analysis. 

Abram, Hahor, and Haran are sons of Terah. 
Their home is in Ur of the Chaldees (Gn 
where Haran dies. A. marries Sarai, who was his 
half-sister (Gn 20i2). A. and his wife, with their 
nephew Lot, Haran’ s son, accompany Terah, who 
migrates from Ur of the Chaldees, and journeys to 
Haran, where Terah dies (Gn 22 ^ Jos 24^). 
Terah is said to have had Canaan in view when he 
set out upon his journey (Gn ipi). A. in Haran 
receives the divine command to quit his country 
and kindred, and accompanied by Lot enters the 
land of Can. He traverses the whole country; 
and we are told in particular of Shecliem and 
Bethel being places at which he halted, and, as his 
custom was, built an altar to J" (Gn 12^-9). Driven 
by a famine, A. journeys to Egypt, where, m 
cowardly fear for his own life, he says that Sarai 
is his sister, and does not acknowledge her as Ms 
wife. The princes of Egypt bring the report of 
Sarai’ s beauty to Pharaoh king of Egypt, who 
sends to letch her, has her placed in his own 
harem, and loads A. with presents on her account. 
The intervention of J'' alone delivers the mother of 
the promised race from her peril. Pharaoh learns 
of the wrong he is doing, through the plagues 
which befall his house. In great d dj.-)' h 
summons A., justly reproaches him fo. '1 <.« ^ - 

tion, and dismisses him and his belongings from 
Egypt (12^®-2®). 

A. and Lot return from Egypt to the district of 
Bethel; but their possessions in flocks and herds 
have greatly increased. It proves impossible for 
two such large droves to keep close together. 
Constant disputes break out between the retainers 
of the two chiefs. It is evident that they must 
separate. A., though the elder, proposes the 
separation, and offers Lot the choice as to the 
region to which he shall go. Lot chooses the rich 
pasture-land of the Jordan valley, and departs. 
A. remains on the soil which has been promised 
him, and receives as a reward for his unselfishness 
a renewal of the divine prediction that his de- 
scendants shall inhabit it as their own (13). A. 
removes to Hebron (13^®), and uhik.l p cncami'pd 
there war breaks out in the iiNiiKHin f- noighhour- 
hood. The kings of the towns m the Jordan 
valley rebel against Chedor - Laomer (Kudur- 
Lagamai), the great Elamite king. The king of 
Elam with his vassals, the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, 
and Goyyim (?), march against the rebels, defeat 
them in a great battle, and retire, carrying off 
many prisoners and rich booty from Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Lot is one of the captives. A. is no 
sooner apprised of this than he arms his 318 
retainers, and summons to his aid Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner, the three chieftains of the Hebron 
district, with whom he is confederate. The com- 
bined force overtakes the victorious army at Dan, 
in the N. of Canaan, surprises them by a night 
attack, routs them, and recovers Lot and the 
other pii.'soneis, and all the booty. On the way 
back A. is met in the plain of Shaveh by the king 
of Sodom, and Melchizedek king of Salem. Mel- 
chizedek solemnly blesses A. for bis heroic deed ; 
and the Heb patriarch, in recognition of Mel- 
chizedek’s priestly office, gives him a tenth of the 
spoil. On the other hand, he proudly declines 
the offer which the king of Sodom makes, that A. 
should receive the spoil for himself ; he asks qply 
foT the share that would compensate his con- 
tederates, Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, and their 
men (14) 

A.. whf> by reason of bis childlessness cannot 
entciraiii hopes of the fulfilment of the divine 
promise, receives m a special vision assurance of 
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tlie great future of the race that shall spring from 
him. By the gracious condescension of the 
Almighty, a covenant is made by sacrifice between 
the patriarch and God ; and during the night, 
when a deep sleep has fallen upon A., he learns 
the future destiny of his descendants, and the 
vision IS ratified by an outward symbol (15 12-17). 

Sarai, who has no hope of having children, per- 
suades A, to take Hagar, her Egyp. maidservant, 
as a concubine. Hagar, finding herself with 
child, is insolent towards Sarai, who thereupon 
treats her so harshly that Hagar flees into the 
desert. She is there stopped by an angel, and 
sent back, comforted by the promise ■ ' ’ e 

child that is to he born. This is ' v-' > 

But Ishmael is not the promised son. Thirteen 
more years elapse before God appears again to A., 
and again promises that his descendants will be a 
mighty nation. In pledge of the fulfilment of his 
word, he changes Abram’s name to Abraham, 
Sarai’s to Sarah, and ordains that the rite of 
circumcision shall be the sign of the covenant 
between God and the house of Abraham. The 
promise that Sarah shall have a son, and the com- 
mand to call his name Isaac, prepare us for the long- 
expected consummation (17). But it is not to be 
yet. Another great scene intervenes, to try, as it 
were, the pmr^r-'h'- fiith, and make proof of the 
character! t ;!u 1 vi thelleb. race. accom- 

panied by two angels, appears in human form to 
A. as he sits before his tent by the oaks of Mamre. 
A.’s offer of hospitality is accepted ; and as the 
three strangers partake of the meal, the one who 
is J'' promises to A. a son by Sarah, who overhears, 
and laughs incredulously (IS^-^®). The two angels 
proceed to Sodom and Gomorrah ; remains with 
A., and discloses to him t’ e r*' l^ i h- - -ii 
tion of ‘the cities of the i ' A. . :“i • 
intercedes, and obtains the "i\' y a \ \a , i,- n 
righteous l3e found in the city it should be spared 
for their sake (18^‘>“^^). J'' leaves A. ; and then 
ensu - h r ‘ of the destruction of Sodom 
andvl ’ 'rr'', ..!c vidness of which is enhanced 
by the brief reference to A., who in the morning 
looks forth from the hill country of Hebron, 
where he had stood during his colloquy with J'', 
and sees thence the reek of the smoke rising as 
from a furnace (lO^S). Strangely out of place 
though it seems, we find interposed < ‘ \ • •*.:.{ 

the story how A. joiinuud to the - \i>\ o’ 
Negeb, and dwelt m rm 'icrritory of Gerar, where 
Abimelech was king, and how A. once more fears 
for his life on account of Sarah’s beauty, repre- 
sents her to be his sister, and leinpoiarily loses her, 
when she is taken to Abimelech’s harem. As in 
the Egyp. story, Sarah is kept from harm by a 
special visitation ; Abimelech is warned by God, 
releases Sarah, and rebukes A. (20). 

At length the long-promised son is born to A. of 
Sarah ; he is circumcised the 8th day, and receives 
the name of Isaac (21 1-*^). Sarah takes offence at 
the sight of Ishmael placing wdth Isaac ; and A. is 
instructed by God to yield to Saiah’s -h nand jr.d 
dismiss both Hagar and Ishmael trom h > - u i.i ^2 1 . 
A.’s prosperity and success induce Abimelech to 
seek alliance with the patriarch. A covenant 
between them is struck, the well, which Abi- 
melech’s servants had taken by force from A., is 
restored to him, and receives the name of Beer- 
Sheba. A. dwells for some time in Phil, territory, 
encamped in the vicinity of the well (2122-84). 

Sj^rae years later, when Isaac has grown to he a 
lad* comes the last trial of A.’s faith. God orders 
him to sacrifice his only son upon a lofty hill, 
distant three days’ journey from hi- '}\a\ vf 
encampment. He does not hesitate. All i< d'';!-.- 
in perfect obedience; the knife is raised to slay 
Isaac, when a voice from heaven is heard. God 


wishes not a hair of the lad’s head to suffer ; He is 
satisfied with this proof of the patriarch’s absolute 
trust in God, his leadmess to sacrifice that which 
was most precious in his eyes, A ram is sacrificed 
in the stead of Isaac ; and the holy covenant 
between J'' and A. is ratified anew (221-^3). 

Then Sarah dies; and A., whose seed is to 
possess the whole land, has to purchase a burial- 
place. The field and cave of Alachpelah at Hebron 
IS the portion of ground which he buys with all 
due formality from Ephron the Hittite ; and there 
he buries Sarah (28). 

Peeling his days drawing to a close, A. causes 
his steward to swear not to let Isaac take to wife 
one of the daughters of the land, and sends him to 
Haran, where he finds Rebekah, and brings her 
back to be Isaac’s wife (24). 

It is strange next to read that A. takes Keturali 
to he his wife, and becomes the father of six sons, 
the patriarchs of Arabian tribes (25^-4). But at 
the age of 175 he dies, and is buried in the cave of 
Machpelah (25 -n). 

The foregoing outline shows the truth of what 
has been remarked above, that the life of A. in the 
Bk of Gn is not so much a consecutive biography 
as a series of scenes derived fn-m gi-iup'Of Heb. 
tradition, and loosely strung How far 

the three main groups of patriarchal narrative— 
the J, E, and P — overlaiiped one another we 
cannot say, but the fact that the existing account 
is derived from different sources sufficiently 
explains some of the chief difficulties and dis- 
crepancies that strike the ordinary reader. 


J.— The nariative of J opens with A. being in Haran, and 
• • _ i"'. to Can at the command of J" 

« \ ’s nomadic movements in Can., and the altars 

at Bethel and Shechem. It records the separation of A. and 
\ ’s Qniourn at Hebron. 

I K*. V ’s journey to Egypt, and his return to the S. 

of Can. 

It contains the promises made to A., and the covenant in ch, 
15. It recoids the marriage with Hagar, Ilagai ’s flight, and the 
birth of Ishmael. 

It gives the long epic narrative of the visit of the three men 
to A. ; A.’s intercession ; and the overthrow of the cities of the 
plain. 

It narrates the birth of Isaac, and the mission of A.’s servant 
to Haran, 

J =121'*- 8-185- 15, 18. 19 (oxc. V 20) 21 (partially) 

24. 

E.— -Tl ■ n'u ' h < t ^ r o]M ■ « with A.’s wandering to and fro, 
witliLc* s K I In n*’ - pt r’l.'.p" f* <■;.! » n t 8ei)arate 
source, an account of the war i" i ( m i ■ < .]<»’ -1 ■ mmu '• and the 
- plain,’ A.’s lescue of his nephew, and Mel- 
‘ 1 « ' !-■ 

I ' ^ jssing pronounced upon the patriarch in 

ch . ’s sojourn at Gerar, and the peril to w'hich 

Sarah was » \ ; C ■ 1 1 : Abimelech (20). It contains 

an accoun .1 . • > o- i- ac; and the mention of the 

bui’.'UMOi* -f IT -• ! ■. il I-' I ■ ' ‘I ■- ibat iL aKo Hiclndcd 
an M' < I I •. - ! ■ ■• !«.■!■ ■■- ' (wilhance of A wim 

Abimelech at Beersheba. And, so far as A, is concerned, con- 
.p.' ’ - I <■’ il 0 '•a-'M <*i of Isaac, 

I -- , .1 ,• |■"I H' ’i> ) 20 218*3222. 

P. I . « (■: IMsam’ere ‘'keleton oiuline of fact*- A, 

is'leran’s son. Ueran, with A. his son and Lot his nephew, 
leave tJr-Casdim, and set out for Can., they Slav at Iiaian, 
where Terah dies, 206 years old. A., 75 years old a<*comi)apit*d 
by Lot, journeys to Can, A. settles neai Mamre , Lot go( L 
to the Jordan valley. A. marries Hagar ten years after enter- 
ing Can : Ishmael is born in A.’s 86th year. In his 99th year 
God maki a co\ i "an \\ irli Inn ard oiclains the iite of eircura- 
cis.n’s, ei.'LPtfiig 1. ' ! ‘iti « lo Abi iham, and ftarai to Sarah. 
A. laughs at the idea ot Saiah having a son ; and the son to be 
born to him is to be called Isaac. In his iOOthyear A_. has a 

V., » 1 .. I • V • <1 ‘ i’'i< - 1 .r 1 ' 'I Hi ' ' ?T n iiPi 

, .! .* ’ \ I .■,* . I - 1 M' K , i ' ' L \ flat 

II, I -i.M !•-■.. c ‘1 ", T ‘i- ' ■ ied by Isaac and 

Ishinatl in the cave 

111) 32i(,i.3 lo i(j 171-27 1929 211b. 2M 28. 257-17 

The combination of the three «trata of tiadition has onlv in a 
few instance led to aiijinrciit incoii-ist* m-ie- 'I he J iiiiniitne, 
which makes llaian \ 's nati\c coiintiv (Gn 12 2n, contain^ m) 
all'i^iion to Ui-Casdim J’s nariative contain-i tin stoiy ol A ’s 
cowaidice in Lgv])t ; it is L's nairativc which comains the, -.tory 
of Ins cowauhee at, the court of Abimcluh The iianati\cs of 
.) tijid L, wiiich -^peak of SarahV lHai-'r\ attracting the not co of 
Ltrtpliaiis and Philisnm ■>, do not mention the acres of .V vnl 
'-a’*iih Accordiiur to 8 A vervpnd) liau died Ik ioie the u'tiirn 
of LJic SCI vaut with Ihbekali, since viiX hhoiild proh. ho read 
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for in 2467 ; for we can hardlj?' biippose that Isaac’s mourning* 
for ins • ' ■ " ' foi thiee years. The mention 

ofA’s" ■- ■ ■’f ■ the foil, ch, IS dedved from a 

dilferent source. 

The foil, are the chief difficulties arising from 
the Abraham narrative : — 

1. The Home of A ’s People.— From the fact that 

Terah is said to have lived at Ur-Casdim, and 
that Ur has been identified by Assyriologists with 
Uru, the modern Mugheir, in S. Bab., the con- 
clusion has very commonly been drawn that A. 
migrated first from Chaldsea. This, however, 
depends upon the correctness of the identification 
of Ur-Casdim with Uru, which has been much dis- 
puted on the grounds, (1) that the genealogy of Gn 
llif> brings the Sem. race as far as ’’d * . 

from which the next movement in tt 

Can. would he to Haran; (2) that the name 
Casdim was applied to an Armenian tribe ; and (3) 
that It does not appear in connexion with S. Bah. 
until much later (upon the whole controversy see 
Kittel, Rist. of Hebrews, Eng tr. 1. 180 f.; Dillmann, 
Genesis, p. 214 f . As to the position of Ur-Casdim, 
see art. Un of the Chaldees). The common 
early Heh. tradition seems to he expressed m Gn 
24, according to which A.’s kindred were the 
dwellers in N. Mesopotamia ; and it is this belief 
which also is reiterated m the story of Jacob- Cf. 

‘ A Syrian (z.e. Aramsean) ready to perish was my 
father’ (Dt 26^). Whether Ur-Casdim is to he 
placed in N. Mesopotamia or in Chaldea, the 
impression remains that ‘ J ’ believed A.’s home and 
kindred to have been in Haran. 

2. The Charmter of the Narratim related in Gn 

14.-«There appears to he no reason to question the 
hist, probability of an Elamite campaign such as is 
here described. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the event as has sometimes, in some 
quarters, been asserted. A. did not defeat the 
Elamite army in a pitched battle ; he made a night 
attack, fell upon an unsuspecting foe, and recovered 
prisoners and baggage, — a very different exploit 
from the conquest of Damascus, which late legend 
assigned to him. The primitive invasion of Chedor- 
Laomer has been claimed by some \ - i « " 

for .! ■■xim date of 2150 (so Hommei, Ea6.- 
Ass I' I and the invasion of W. Asia by 

an 1 naturally be associated with the 

Elamite empire of that remote time. But upon 
what principle the events of A.’s life can be carried 
back to the 22nd cent, b.c.^ has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Biblical chronology does 
not suggest the interval of nearly a thousand years 
between A. and the Exodus. 

3. The Promises made to A. are found eight 
linn - n p nt'-i. ^ Gn 122-3 (jj.) i^i (hi.) is^ (iv.) 15 

1 , V i ; 1 " p. i! '• 2112 (yiii.) 2216, The promises 
fall under three main heads, (a) the land of Can. 
shall be possessed by the seed of A.; (p) the seed of 
A. shall 1 ^"nation ; (c) A. shall have 

a son be ' ' ! ‘ ' • ud the son is to be called 

Isaac. The number of times that the promise 
appears is due to the compilers having selected this 
as the most conspicuous feature in the narrative 
of A. in each ot the sources of tradition. The 
seeminglv strange fact, that the narrative in ch. 
17 Simula take no notice of the mention of the 
same promise in ch. 16, is at once accounted for 
when it is seen to he an instance of the manner in 
which the different narratives overlap one another. 
The promises, contained in the different traditions, 
seemed to the compiler so imxiorlant in view of the 
general purpose of his book, that, at the risk of 
considerable repetition, he has incorporated them 
all. These promises ever ranked among the 
religious privileges of Tsiael (Ro fH). Tliey pro- 
claimed God’s covenant with Ilis people, according 
to which He required ot them simple obedience and 


justice (Gn IS^s) ; they also announced that through 
Israel all nations should be blessed. 

4. The Sacrifice of Isaac marks the crowning 
event m the life of A. Obviously, it must rank as 
the 'i 1 act of the patriarch’s faith in God. 

But a {liiiuM'.iy arises in some minds from the 
wickedness of the act which God at first commands 
A. to do. Even though He never intended A. 
eventually to execute the terrible command, still is 
it consistent with divine goodness and justice to 
issue an order, to obey which seemed to have the 
result of placing blind trust in a positive command 
above the reasonable recognition of the natural 
demands of love, mercy, and justice? But there 
are two considerations which cut the ground from 
beneath this objection. (1) We are tempted to 
assume that in the patriarchal narrative the voice 
of God is an audible external communication. But 
then, as now, God speaks in different ways, and by 
conscience most directly. The question put by A.’s 
conscience was whether his complete trust in God 
extended even to the readiness to surrender his 
only son ; it was in the truest sense a word of God 
to A. (2) That the answer to this questioning was 
given in the shape of human sacrifice on a mountain 
top, illustrates the importance of hearing in mind 
the imperfect development of the moral conscious- 
ness in that remote period. Human sacrifice was 
frequently practised in Sem. races. If the wor- 
shippers of other Sem. deities were ready to 
sacrifice their firstborn to their gods, was A. to he 
behind Assyria, Ammon, and Moab in devotion ? 

The moral standard of the age would not he 
shocked at a deed too fatally common. The ideas 
of mercy and justice were, in that period, low, and 
needed to be rais I ^ "he Deity by 

child murder was ■ ■ ■ . • ‘ of religious 

devotion. The ■ • ■ , . fulfils the 

twofold obj'ect of giving the crowning proof of A.’s 
absolute faith in J", and further, of d( iii-ni'-tTiJii g 
the moral <npc’ior:ty of faith in <"(r t'-ie 
religious cn- orri." oi ui iior Sem. races. forbade 
the sacrifice of the firstborn : upheld the instinct 
m human nature which shrunk in 
! L"""' the act He taught that J'^ had no 

pleasure in the infliction of suffering upon the 
innocent ; that the character of J” was raised above 
that of the heathen gods by higher love and truer 
justice. 

ii. A. IK THE HISTOEY OP ISRAEL. — The 
attempt has been made to deprive the story of A. 
of all hist, value, and to represent the patriarch 
either as a mythical personage or as the typical 
impersonation of the virtues of the religious Isr. ; 
but as yet no evidence has been found to connect 
the name of A. with that of a tribal deity, while 
the endeavour to find in his story a philosophical 
description of absiiact quJilities srems to pre- 
suppose a stage of UtoinrN dc\ol()j'inoii- to which 
the materials of the Uox.V'an make no claim, and 
to desiderate a literary unity which those materials 
emphatically contradict. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
recollections of the nomadic age, committed to 
w I'tiiiG: (in the form that has come down to us) in 
jifo-t-Mo-aic (U'a. and evidently strongly coloured 
by the teaching of the prophets of are likely 
to have preserved the hist, facts of the remote 
past in a form in which personal details are inex- 
tricably intertwined with racial movements, and, 
for simplicity’s sake, the destinies of a future 
nation are anticipated in the features of family 
experience. 

According to this view, A. was the leader of a 
great nomadic movement of the Hebrews (Gn lO-i 
1413) ^ migrated from Mesopotainri into Canaan. 

Those Hebrews penetrated as far a=; Envpt (Gn 12), | 

but for the most part esiabii.-hed ilic in'>elvo«5 in the ^ 
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S. of Canaan, and in Heliroiiaud Beerslieba formed 
friendly : o' -’m;)-, with the dwellers of the 

land (Gii li. The story of Lot seems to 

indicate that the peoples of Ammon and Moab had 
originally belonged to the Heb. migration wliicli 
was led by A., and, ha : - 1 themselves 

tToin their comrades, \ ' territory of 

the Rephaim, the Emim, and the Zamzummim 
(Dt 

Again, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that some of the references to Islimael and the 
allusion to Iveturah contain an Isr. picture of the 
‘o of the Arabian tribes and clans to the 
^ -..''v rather than the record of personal 
liistory The Egyp. origin of Hagar (Gn IG^) and of 
IshmaePs wife (Gn 2121) will then indicate that the 
new settlers received into their community a con- 
siderable admixture of an Egyp. element at the 
time when they dispersed throughout IST. Arabia. 
The fact that ‘the sons of Nahor’ (Gn2220“2i)j <t;he 
sons of Ishmael ’ (Gn 25i-“iS), ‘ the sons of Edom ’ 
(Gn 3615-1®), form groups of tioelve, and that ‘the 
sons of Keturah’ thus form r ' -of six, is 

an additional sign of the that the 

record is not only that of tl “ life of a 

family, but also that of the political distribution of 
a race. 

While this consideration must modify the accept- 
ance of a uniform literal historicity for the narra- 
tive of A., it is not incompatible with the view 
that in A. we have the great leader of a racial 
movement, and one who left his mark upon his 
fellow-tribesmen, not only by the eminence of his 
superior gifts, but by the distinctive features of his 
religious life, the traditional features of which were 
the devotion to one God, the abandonment of the 
polytheism of his ancestors, and the adoption of 
circumcision as the symbol of a purer cult. 

ill. A. IN THE Theology OF OT. —The scattered 
reminiscences of the patriaichs were collected and 
compiled, even more for the purpose of •” * . 

the fundamental principles of the Isr. .* ii • > 
than with the object of retailing any exhaustive 

I ‘ ■ ' ■' 

Ine n .’.Lion of Israel dates, according to OT, 
from A , iK'i 'oni Moses. A. ’s servant addresses 
J'' as the God of his master A. (Gn 24^2) ; Jff is to 
Isaac the God of A. (Gn 20^^); to Jacob He is ‘the 
God of xV. and the fear of Isaac’ (Gn 
never speaks of as the God of his fathers. A. is 
the founder of the religion ; he is the head of the 
family which had J'f for its God. There is no 
designation of the God of Israel which can go 
farther back to the origin of the Heb. faith 
than the often-repeated title ‘the God of A.’ (cf. 
Ps 47®). 

The story of A. reflects the belief in the free 
grace of God which chose the patriarch and brought 
him from a distant land, and in spite of his failures 
loved him and made His covenant with him. 
The call of A. and th- < - made him thus 

I'epresent the Election (/< Israel. A. as the 

chosen servant is the propliet, the instrument of 
purpose (Gn 20^). He i:, the friend of God (Is 
41" /2 CIi 21)'. Cf. Arab. El-Khalil)» God’s mercies 
towards him are appealed to by the prophets of the 
CnptL\it\ (Is 61-, Ezk 332^) as the ground of con- 
fidence tlmi would not forsake the heirs of the 
promises made to A. 

The unique relation in which A., in Isr. theology, 
stood to the God of revelation is indicated by the 
ref. of the prophets to A. as ‘ the one ’ (see Is 51^* 2, 
Ezk 332^, Mai 21^') . In the Bk of Sir, A. is spoken 
of as ‘great father of a multitude of naiions, and 
there was none found like him in glory ; who kept 
the law of the Most High, and was taken into 
covenant with Him : in his flesh he established the 
covenant ; and when he was proved he was found 


faithful’ (441® 20). In these words are summarised 
the chief points upon which the later Jewish 
literature esp. insisted in any reference to the life 
and character of A. He was the founder of the 
race ; he was credited with a perfect knowledge of 
the Torah , he was the institutor of circumcision ; 
he was tried, and m virtue of his faith was declared 
righteous. 

IV. A. IN THE Theology of NT.— In NT, A. is 
referred to in a variety of ways. The words of 
John the Baptist in Mt 3®, Lk 3^ and of St Paul, Ro 
9', rebuke the popular Jewish supposition that 
descent from A, carried with it any special claim 
upon divine favour. Our Lord speaks of A. as one 
with whom all the partakers of divine redemption 
shall be privileged to dwell (Mt S^i) ; and as of one 
who is both cognisant of things on earth, and is 
also entrusted with the special charge over the 
souls of the blest (Lk 1622). Our Lord employs the 
imagery of current religious belief ; A is the typical 
representative of * the righteous ’ who have been 
redeemed ; he is ‘ the father of the faithful.’ Hence 
He says (Jn S^s), ‘Y'our father A. rejoiced to see 
My day; and he saw it, and was glad.’ He obtained 
a vision of the meaning of the om m , I'd 

rejoiced in the hope of their futi.'i' 

Christ was the consummation of all the aspirations 
of A, the father of the race. to the 

Jewish tradition (Reres/tzi/t jEa&&a44,\Vunsche), A. 
saw the whole history of his descendants m the 
mysterious vision recorded in Gn Thus he 

is said to have ‘rejoiced with the joy of the law’ 
(Westcott on Jn 85®). 

The subject of the faith of A. seems to have 
formed a stock subject of discussion in the Jewish 
sy nagogue It is alluded to in 1 Mac 2^2 ‘ W as not A. 
found faithful in temptation, and it was reckoned 
unto him f- * * ■. w .. - i ■ ’ The ‘ locus classicus ’ 
for the - .Ij .1 (ii 15®; and the question 
propounded by the Jewish teachers tunud upon 
the nature of the faith which was cvunica to 
A. for righteousness. To Philo the whole history 
of A, was merely an allegory descriptive of the 
truly wise man whose inner nature is made one 
with the divine by teaching (didatTKoXla), as 
Isaac’s by nature (0i5cris), and Jacob’s by discipline 
{&crK7jo-Ls). In Philo’s treatment of the subject, 

‘ faith,’ winch frees the soul from the dominion of 
the senses, was ‘ the queen of virtues ’ (de Ahrali. 
ii. p. 39) ; and Philo refers to Gn 15® at least 10 times 
(see Liglitfoot, (xal. p. 158, and Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scriptxm, p. 65) for the purpose of indicating 
the supreme excellence of A.’s faith. 

Rabbinical Judaism did not adopt the symbolical 
and abstract . ■ ■ ’ ‘ ■ ■ ' ich satisfied the Alex, 

ibiloc^'plui. I • ‘ as inseparable from 

V nnd the faith of A. as consisting m the 

fulfilment of the law. 

Against this Rabbinic inicrpiair.ioii St. Paul 
directs his argument in Ro 4- ' nnd G.il 3. Eaith 
with the apostle is the motive power of the whole 
spiritual life, and he lays stress on the fact that the 
mention of A.’s faith precedes the institution 
of circumcision. The faith of the psnrhnoh was 
not due to the rite; it was only uilIj'I jiihI con- 
firmed by it (cf. Ro 4®-i2 and the notes of Sanday 
and Headlam). The same subject comes under 
discussion in the Ep. of St. James ; and there the 
apostle of the circumcision safeguards,' as it were, 
the Christian position from a p' vv( ••-ion o- the 
Pauline teaching. With St. James -ilii. mini’ of 
A. is not so much the motive power of spiritual 
life as the settled belief, the aciiiiiiieMc-'- of which 
can only be tested by ficuoii (Ja 2'‘ , '^c(l Mayor, in 
loc,). 

Yet another reference to A.’s faith is found in 
He where the patriarch is described as having 
been ‘ enabled to work towards the fulfilment of 
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God’s counsel by bis trust in the unseen’ (Westcott, 
in loc.). The three features of the patriarch’s life 
which the writer of the Ep. selects for the illus- 
tration of this ‘faith,’ are (1) self-surrender, in the 
departure from his home (v.«) ; (2) patience, in the 
pilgrim’s expectation of a future . ’ ' • * 

('yy u 10 ) ^ (^ 3 ) influence, since his 
Sarah’s faith, led to the fulfilment of the promise 

^yy 11.12), 

Later Jewish teaching, dwelling on the same 
theme, says, ‘ In like manner thou findest that A. 
our father inherited this world and the world to j 
come solely by the merit of faith whereby he 
believed on the Lord ’ {Mechilta on Ex l#i). 

V Jewish Tradition. — It was natural that 
Jewish tradition should be busy with regard to the 
great founder o*' ihr ix*o; ’e of Israel. From the 
fact that A, nvM\C'i ibc divine call in Ur of 
the Chaldees, and nr in Heb. meant ‘flame,’ the 
strange story was invented of his having been cast 
into "a fiery furnace by Nimrod. This legend 
appears in various forms. One of the best known 
IS that which is recorded in the Targ. of Jonathan 
on Gn 11-® ‘And it was when Nimrod had cast A. 
into the furnace of fire because he would not 
worship his idol, and the fire had no power to burn 
him, that Haran’s heart became doubtful, saying. 
If Nimrod overcome, I will be on his side; but if 
A. overcome, I will be on his side. And when all 
the people who were there saw that the fire had no 
power over A., they said in their hearts, Is not 
Haran the brother of A. full of divinations and 
charms, and has he not uttered spells over the fire 
that it should not burn his brother ? Immediately 
there fell fire from the high heavens and consumed 
him ; and Haran died in sight of Terah his father, 
where he was burned in the land of his nativity, in 
the furnace of fire which the Chaldaeans had made 
tor A. his brother ’ (Etheridge’s tr.). 

Another version of the story appears in JBereshitJi 
Eabba, where A. refuses to obey Nimrod’s command 
that he should worship fire ; and suggests that it 
would be more reasonable to worship water that 
quenches fire, or the clouds that give the rain, or 
the wind that drives the clouds ; finally, he exhorts 
Nimrod to worship the one God. Nimrod causes A. 
to be thrown into a fiery furnace ; but God delivers 
him from its flames. For other instances of the 
Rabbinic treatment of A.’s life, see Weber, System 
der Altsynanog^ Palastin. Theologie, Leipzig, 1880. 
In Pirke AbJwth (v. 4) it is said, ‘ With ten tempta- 
tions was A. our father tempted, and he withstood 
them all ; to show how great was the love of A. 
our father.’ For the ways in which the Rabbins 
reckoned up these ten i- .. see Taylor, 

Sayings of the Jewish J'l*' rs ^ '■ I 

The facts that A. came irom Haran, that he won 
his victory at Hobah, near Damascus (Gn 141^), 
and that his servant was a native of Damascus (Gn 
15^), seem to have given rise to the legend that A. 
conquered Damascus. So Josephus relates that 
‘Nicolaus of Damascus,’ in the 4th book of Ins 
history, says thus : ‘ A- reigned at Damascus, being 
a foreigner, who came with an army out of the land 
of Babylon. . . . Now the name of A. is even still 
famous in the country of Damascus ; and they show 
a village named after him, The habitation of A.’ 
(Ant I. vii. 2). A nni ve country hnvflng been 
Chaldaea, he was crod. c-d by ib-. with a know- 
ledge of secret arts and magic (cf Fhilo^ de pmm. 
et poen . ; Jos. Ant. i. vii.) ; and Josephus records 
the tradition that A. first introduced into Egypt the 
kiiowl. .U- arliliimi iL and astrology winch he had 
brought with him from Chaldsea (Ant. i. viii.). 

¥ 

Foi lie pie'?oivation of tlL(“!e and other legends, see Cod 
; , , V t Teot , J. A labile , tom 1 (1722), and Beer, 

/( , T//e 7V5h!f«w <?/?!' 0/ A (fii St ed by James, ‘Texts 

and Studies,’ Camb 1892) deserves especial mention as an apocr 
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» ■ I. - i) of apocaljp tic eharacter, first men- 

1 >>■..» /, -s',. ei 'i7itqiaiati8 aiigelos 

mper Ahr ah salute et »/■' ■ etc {IiiLc. 

Horn 35), and recently broi y I t v « f students m 

a most interesting form by the leained editor 

VI. THE NAME ‘ Ablaham.’— T he attempts to 
discover the etymology of this name can hardly as 
yet he said to have been successful. According to 
one very prob. explanation, Abram represents a 
contracted form of Abiram or Aburam, just as 
‘ Abnei ‘ inojabiN stands for ‘ Abiner’ or ' Abuner ’ ; 
while \biti! Mil* may have been a local, or an 
Aramaic, dialectical variety of pronunciation. 
Abiram was a fairly common name (cf. Nu 16 ^* ^2 
26®, 1 K 16^^) in Heb ; and it is said to be i • i 
proper name in the Assyr. Inscriptions^ 1 ■ 

form of Abu-ramu (so Schrader and Sayce), The 
analogy of other proper names, like Abi-melek, 
Abiel, Abi-jah, makes it exceedingly doubtful 
whether the name Abram can rightly bear the 
meanings traditionally assigned to it, ‘ Lofty 
father,’ or ‘the father of the lofty one.’ For (1) 
it stands to reason that no child, however lofty its 
descent, would have been called ‘father,’ or ‘the 
father of’ a god, whether Melech, or Jah, or Ram ; 
(2) the feminine names Abi-gail, Abi-tal, show the 
impossibility of this explanation. Probably, there- 
fore, the right meaning of the name is ‘ Ram (the 
lofty one) is father,’ as Hiram would mean ‘Ram 
is brother,’ of the owner of the name. Even so, 
the origin of the longer name Abraham remains 
still unexplained. The derivation of the name m 
Gn 17° IS only a popular word-play, connecting the 
termination -raham with the Heb. pon ‘ multitude.’ 
Haldvy (Pev. Et Juiv. 1887, p. 177) ventured to 
propose that Abraham represents o? ‘the 
chief of a multitude,’ the first part of the name 
being derived, not from ab, ‘ father,’ but from abir, 
‘chief,’ and ill "lo* >> m (xoothamah), 

‘multitude.’ T .i i- ii i > Jj- ‘i does not appear 
to be much probability. The deriv. of the longer 
name must be left uncertain, although the most 
likely explanation of it is to be found in the variant 
pron. of proper names in different localities or in 
different clans of the same people. Thus onn may 
be a dialectical form of on ; and Abraham the same 
in meaning as Abram, just as Abiram is the same 
in meaning as Abram (cf. Oxf Heb* Lex. p. 4, and 
Baetligen, Beitrdge zur Sem. Bet G-esch,). 

LiterjuTure. — B esides the worlvs mentioned above, the reader 
IS referred * ii C ■ - by Delitzsch, and Dillmann ; 

to the Hist ■ " I' I . ! ■ Reuss, and Kittel , to the 

works on OT Theology by (5ebler, Schultz, and Billmann. For 
" I A-ssyr. sources, see Sayce, Pairiamlial Pal 
, . h- .. Times of Abralmni 

H. I', ini 

ABRAHAM, BOOK OF.—A woik, consisting ot 300 
<rrlxot, bearing this name, is found in a list of 
Jewish apocryphal writings, preserved from a much 
'(‘-'otl isi an appendix to the 07 
( it uy ><'■/'/•, of Nicophorus (c. 800 a.d.). , This 
list is printed in Crediier’s Cresdft. des Kanons, 1847, 
as well as in Schurer’s HJP II. iii. 126. The so- 
called Synopsis Athanasii presents the same list, 
omitting, however, the number of <rrLxoi, which 
IS attached to each book in the Stichometry of 
N.ccpi -nil', It is likely that this is the book from 
which Oiigon quotes as to a contest between the 
angels of righteousness and iniquity with regard 
to the salvation oi Abraham (In Luc. Horn. 35); 
and James is prob. correct in identifying this Book 
with the Testament of A. ( Texts and Studies, ii. 2, 
p. 27 ff.). An Apoc. of A. is mentioned by Epi- 
phanius as used by the Ophites. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ABRAHAM’S BOSOM.— A term used of the abode 
of the righteous dead, defining it as a position of 
blessednS;s m intimate association with the lather 
of the faithful, ‘the friend of God.’ In Scripture 
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it occurs only in the parable of the Eich Man and 
Lazarus (Lk 16^^* ^), where it appears both in the 
singular (/c6X7ros ’A/Spad^) and in the plural (/coXirot 
^Appadfi). Taken from the practice ot reclining at 
table, so that the head of the guest leant back upon 
the bosom of his neighbour, the place of distinction 
belonging to him who was seated in this way next 
the host, the figure expresses the ideas of nearest 
rellowship and highest honour. In the Kabbin. 
literature the phrase ip'n) was applied 

to the place reserved for the p:o..> into 

which they passed immediately j. i*.. .'-nd in 

which they dwelt free from the woes of hell (cf. 
4 Mae 13^'^). It was a Jewish belief that the 
intermediate state contained two distinct compart- 
ments — a place of relative preparatory rewara for 
the good, and a place of relative p- , 
penalty for the evil (cf. Bk of Enoc.-s -Jb 2 : 
776ff. etc.). Some of the Jewish books speak of 
certain . ■ ' ’ • {promptuaria) into wmch the 

souls of : . dead were taken (Apoc. of Bar 

30^ 2 Es 4®®" 7®^ etc.). And in the theology of the 
3rd cent, and onwards it was taught that the 
circumcised should not be subject to hell. It was 
a saying of Eabbi Levi (of the 3rd cent. ), that in 
the world to come Abraham w^ould sit at the 
entrance to hell, and suffer no circumcised Isr. to 
pass into it. It has been usually supposed, there- 
fore, that in NT the phrase ‘Abraham’s bosom’ 
refers to the intermed. state, and designates a 
division of the underworld, where the good enjoy 
a preliminary measure of blessedness. In this case 
it IS identified with Paradise, the lower Paradise as 
dist. from tb . ";«.«■ * taken to describe a 

condition of ; . ■'.■ • <■ • •• the Hades-Paradise. 

It is uncertain, however, when this idea of two 
separate localities within the underworld came to 

levail. It was the idea of the later and mediseval 

udaism. But whether it was in circulation so 
early as our Lord’s time is doubtful. There seems 
reason to believe that the older Judaism spoke only 
of a Garden of Eden for the righteous dead, and a 
Gehinnom (Gehenna, Hell) for the wicked dead, 
identifying the latter with Sheoh If so, ‘ Abraham’s 
bosom ^ in the parable would not be the name for 
a special compartment of Hades, or for an intermed. 
condition of blessedness distinct from and pre- 
liminary to the final state of perfect felicity. And 
in the parable itself it is only the rich man that is 
expres^y described as ‘in Hades.’ 

LiTBRATUaB.— Wetstein on Lk 1622.23; Lig-htfoot, Eor. JE?c&. 
p. 851, etc. ; Pritzsche u. Grimm, Exea. Mcmdb. Aj.oc. ./- 

pheUi on 4 Mac IS^®; Schurer, HJJP II. ii. 180, if* "iM'.r-'-'r, 
RE\ Weber, System der altsyn. ■■ r"--’ » Mt. t- 

Weiss, JK^om.8 p. 643, ©to.; ScJm J, ' uiut. h ■•?. qf Immor- 
tality , p. 346. 

S. D. F. Salmond. 

ABRECH (T13H). — A word calhidor.i bofon* Jo-t pli 
as he passed through the land of Egypt in his 
official capacity of prime minister to the Pharaoh 
(Gn 41^), Its exact signification is not a matter 
of,-' < : i, !i. -(S ola's. The LXX(^^/)i;fei' 

ijx' , OH. I he Vulg. {clamante 

prcecone^ ut omnes coram eo genu flecterent) are not 
literal or direct translations. The Targ. of Onk. 
interprets it as ‘father of the king,’ on the ground 
possibly of Gn 45®. Jewish scholars who have 
derived it from Heh. refer it to the root bend 
the knee, in the Hiph. Imv., where, for the usual n, 
an « has been substituted (cf, Jer 25®). Luther 
regarded the case as hopeless, in saying, ‘Was 
abrech heisse, lassen wir die Zancker sucnen hisz 
an den jungsten Tag’ (Ges. Thes, p. 19). Of the 
many propo.-cd Egyp. (and Coptic) derivations, we 
need note orilj' ilio following : —(I) Abrek (aTrpev) 
caput inclinare (Eossi, Etpml, wgxjpL p. 1, in Ges. 
Thes. p. 19) ; (2) ap-rex-^, head of the wise (Harkavy, 
Berk Mgypt. Zeitschr. 1869, p. 132) ; (3) ab~rm, 
rejoice thou (Cook, Speaker's Com. in loco, p. 482) ; 


; (4) dh[u)-rek, thy commandment is the object of our 
; desire, i.e. ‘ we are at thy service ’ (Eenouf, Fro- 
ceedings Soc. Bib. Arch. Nov. 1888, pp. 5-10). On 
the other hand, several derivations are suggest^ 
i from the Asiatic-Sem. side : (1) Sayce compares it 
I with an ‘Accadian’ aW/j, a seer, appearing also 
I in the Sem. form, on an unpublished tablet, of 
I ahrikku {Mihbert Lectures, 1887, p. 183, n. 3) ; (2) 
Delitzsch compares the Assyr. aharakku (fern. 
ab{a)rakkatu), a titled .* ■■■v- .*■ v- '■ possibly grand 
vizier [Paradies, p. 225 ; Meb. Eang. p. 26 ; Froleg. 
p. 145; and Assyv, Worterbuch, p. 68 f.); (3) 
Schrader dissents from Delitzsch (uOT^ i. ,139); 
(4) Hal^vy derives it from paraku {Bev. d. Etudes 
Juives, 1885, p. 304). But of all the suggested 
sources of this much-abused word, the Heh. and 
the Assyr. above mentioned seem to carry with 
them the least number of difiSculties. (The text 
of Gn 41^** does not indicate that there was any- 
i M" !. in'*-:- i-han a salute. ) It is, in either event, an 
j Sera, word, probably carried down 
into Egypt during the centuries of Hvksos rule. 
This opinion receives support, too, from the evidence 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets that there had been 
for many centuries before Joseph’s day free inter- 
national communication between Egypt and Asia. 

Iea M. Pkioe. 

ABROAD. —In its modem meaning of ‘in (oi 
‘to’) another country,’ a. is not used in AV 
or EV. The nearest approach is Jn 11“ ‘The 
children of God that are scattered a.* On the 
other hand a. is used in senses now wholly or 
nearly obsolete. 4. It signifies sfxcially outside 
one’s own dwelling, the opp. of ‘iit home.’ Lv 
18® ‘ Whether she be born at home or bora a.’ ; 
La 1^ ‘A. the sword bereaveth, at home there 
is as death’; Jg 12® ‘Thu'y d!;;:. ■ i '• he sent 
a., and thirty fh' lip h t'ls he li i'l sri a. for 
his sons ’ ; Dt 23' ' ‘ Tin u shall he go a. out of the 
camp’; Lk 8^"^ ‘Neither anything hid that shall 
not be known and come a.’ (EV ‘ to light’) ; Sir 26® 
‘A drunken woman and a gadder a.’ Cf. — 

‘Where as he lay 

So sick alway 

He might not come abroad.* 

—Sir T. More, A Merry Jett. 

2. On the outside of anything: Lv 13^® ‘If a 
leprosy break out a. in the skin.* 8. In the 
general sense of <)j)frilv', fjcely, widely; Mk 1®* 
‘ JBut he went out, and to publish it much, 

and to blaze a. the matter ’ ; Ro 16^® ‘ For your 
obedience is come a. unto all men ’ ; 5® ‘ The love of 
God is shed a. in your hearts.’ J. Hastings. 

ABROKAH (n^'iai?).— A station in the joumeyings, 
occurs only Nu 33®** ®®, AV Ebronah. 

ABSALOM (D^i in 1 K 15®- Abishalom, 
‘ father is peace ’), the third son of David (2 S 3®, 
1 Ch 3®). He first comes into proTiiinence in tson- 
nexion with the story of his sister Tamar (2 S 13). 
After the foul outrage done to the latter by Amnon, 
David’s eldest son, A. determined upon revenge, 
but concealed his purpose for two years. At the 
end of this period he gave a feast at the time of 

- 1 .d invited the king and his sons. 

I» ■. :■! ■ himself, but permitted Amnon 

and his brothers to go. While the feast was at its 
height, the servants of A., upon a signal given by 
them master, fell upon Amnon and slew him. 
Having thus avenged the affront put upon his sister, 
A. fled to the court of his maternal grandfather, 
Talmai, the king of Geshur, where he remained for 
three years. Then Joah, perceiving that David 
longed for a reconciliation with his son. <‘ont' i \ ( d, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman of 'I\?koa!',’ ui 
procure a reversal of the virtual sentence of banish- 
ment, and A. returned to Jerus,, but was not per- 
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mitted to r . ' ; the c of the king. This 

unnatural v- -""l.o ■ of things continued for two 
years, when / . fo Joah to use his interest 

at court to ; ar.-'i- ‘ ! reconciliation. David’s 

general had, however, for some reason become less 
hearty in the matter, and declined even to meet 
A., until the latter resorted to the expedient of 
ordering his servants to set fire to Joan’s barley 
field. When the owner of the field came in person 
to demand an explanation of this injury, he was at 
length persuaded to intercede with the king on 
behalf of his son, and his mediation 
ful. It is easy to conceive that ■ ■ , j s 
injudicious mingling of leniency and seventy, had 
completely forfeited the confidence of his son, and 
it was doubtless from this occasion onwards that 
A. began to hatch the plot that proved fatal 
to him, and which has gained for his name an 
unenviable immortality. He took advantage of a 
misunderstanding that seems to have existed be- 
tween David and the men of Judah, and set him- 
self sedulously to gain the confidence and affection 
of all visitors to the court. In particular, those 
who came to have matters of law decided were 
flattered by the attentions of the '■ *■ , , 
who also was careful to drop hints \ 

rr:I -l.i ilo fa.- more to expedite the ; ■ j'i ■ .. 

f)i j !i "I i. ii{l that if he (Absalom) were only judge, 

a very different state of things would be inaugur- 
ated. Thus he ‘stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.’ He was greatly helped in the accomplish- 
ment of his scheme by the extraordinary personal 
charms he possessed (2 S 
How long this preparatory stage lasted is un- 
certain. The forty years of 2 S 15^ manifestly 
cannot be correct, ana should perhaps be Tea.dfour 
years. When at length he judged that the time 
was ripe for the execution of his rebellious enter- 
prise, A. obtained leave of absence from his 
rather, on pretence of having to go to Hebron to 
pay a vow he had made during his sojourn in 
Geshur. His emissaries were at work throughout 
the whole land, preparing for a general rising, and 
his adherents became daily more numerous. At 
the very outset he gained over David’s famous 
counsellor Ahithophel the GHonite, who may have 
had reasons of his own for deserting the king 
(see Bathsheba). So alarming were the reports 
which reached David, that he resolved to abandon 
the capital and save himself and his household by 
flight to the eastern Jordanic territory. He was 
accompanied by the faithful Cherethites and Pele- 
thites, to whom were added on this occasion a body 
of Gittites who had probably formed part of David^s 
followers in the old days at Ziklag. The offer of 
Zadok and Abiathar to accompany him with the 
ark was declined, and Hushai the Archite was also 
directed to remain at Jerusalem and do his utmost 
to defeat the counsel of Ahilhopl'cl. Upon 
Absalom’s arrival in Jerusalem, i laved the 

part of rebel so skilfully that he gained tiio com- 
plete confidence of the aspirant to the throne. 
Al!ithoi)hel finst of all counselled A. to take a step 
wliich voiild make the breach between him and his 
father irreparable (2 S 16^“*®), and then advised 
that prompt measures should be taken to pursue 
and destroy David before he could rally around 
him any considerable number of troops. Hushai 
counselled delay and cautious measures, and his 
advice was followed, to the chagrin of Ahithophel, 
who, seeing that all was lost, went and set his 
house in order and hanged himself. The two sons 
of Zadok and Abiathar were despatched by Hushai 
with intelligence to David of what had transpired 
at Jerusalem. The young men were hotly pursued, 
and narrowly escaped capture, but evading their 
pursuers by stratagem reached David, who the 
same night with his whole company passed over 


J ordan. At Mahanaim, Barzillai the Gileadite and 
others supplied him liberally with provisions. Ere 
long a sufficient number of troops was assembled 
to justify the king in joining battle with the 
forces of A., which by this time had also passed 
the Jordan. The decisive battle was fought in 
‘the wood of Ephraim.’ David, yielding to the 
wish of his supporters that he should not expose 
his life by taking the field in person, arranged his 
army in three divisions, commanded respectively 
by Joab, Abishai, and Ittai the Gittite. To each 
of these three generals he gave the charge, ‘ Deal 
gently, for my sake, with the young man, even 
with Absalom.* From the very first the tide of 
battle set strongly against the rebel army, which 
lost heavily in the « . ■ stiU more 

heavily in its retreat . . v '■■■ . Absalom 

himself was hurried by his mule under an oak, and 
becoming entangled by the head in the fork of a 
branch, hung defenceless. In this situation he was 
discovered by a soldier, who at once informed Joab. 
The royal general, who appreciated the situation 
more justly than his master, unhesitatingly pierced 
the hapless youth to the heart. Having thus dis- 
posed of the rebel leader, Joab recalled his troops 
from the pursuit of the vurn|;ii<licd army. When 
news of the issue of the lia'.tie was brought to 
David, he forgot everything else in OTief at his 
son’s death, and exclaimed again and again, ‘0 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom 1 would 
God I had died for thee, 0 Absalom, my son, my 
son 1 ’ This conduct, natural enough from one 
point of view, might have had serious results but 
for the sturdy common-sense of Joab,' who pointed 
out that the king had to think of his soldiers as 
well as his son. The remonstrance was sufficiently 
rough in its expression, yet David recognised its 
wisdom, and, stifling his emotion for the time, 
came out and thanked his troops for their gallant 
service in the field. A. was buried near the scene 
of his death, and the spot was marked by a great 
heap of stones. According to 2 S 14^ he had three 
sons, and n rl.'r.iglih'r Tamar. The latter is 

with much pro.^nhilii v hu'Miified with Maacah of 
1 K 153, . 1 ,.. J,,- ij, (cf. 2 S 33 , 2 Ch 1DM‘). 

The sons must have predeceased their father, or else 
a different tradition is followed in 2 S 18^®, where 
we are told that A. had no son. 

The story of Absalom forms part of the section 
2 S 9-20 and 1 K 1-2, which, with the exception 
of a few passages, comes from a single pen. Its 
dominating aim is to trace the progress of Solomon 
to the throne. Hence it has to explain how the 
three sons of David who seemed to have superior 
claims, Amnon, Absalom, and .V ^.)■ \ 'a\. fj.' ed to 
secure the succession. The iu /i ! and 

flowing, the descii]): sou^ rii(‘ grnphlr, and, with 
all the writer’s pars !« lily for David and 

Solomon, the histoii cal J)f 1 i use chapters, 

down even to the iiiiriuK -r ii(‘lail', 1 - o-iahlishedhy 
proofs that are amongst the strongest in the O.T. 

Litbeatube. — Driver, Introduction, p. 1721 ; Badde, Richter 
tt. Samuel, pp. 247-256 ; Wellh . 1 , ^ orn .’'iia f’j* ITtriW ihe, 
etc., pp. 258-268, also EUU qf .'.nr. amt Jml. 7 ) I’. 

J. A. Selbie. 

ABSALOM IN APOCfR. {*Ap€<rcr£\(OfwSf ^A^diXca/xos 
A). — A. was the father of Mattathias, one of the 
captains who stood by Jonathan the Maccabee 
when the main part of his army fled at the be- 
ginning of a battle against the Syrians at Hazor in 
Xoithern Galilee (1 ^lac ir<’= Jos. Ant xm. v. 7). 
It is perhaps the same Absalom whose son Jonathan 
was sent by Simon the Maccabee to secure Joppa 
after his brother Jonathan had been imprisoned 
by Tryphon (1 Mac 13^^= Jos. Ant Xlli. vi, 4). 
2. According to 2 ]Mac ID^, one of two envoys 
sent by the Jews to Lysias when he began to treat 
with them for peace after his defeat at Bethsuron 
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(Beth-zar) in 165 B.C. In 1 Mac 4®^'*= Jos. Ant, 
xri. vii. 5, no mention is made of overtures for peace, 
but T,., '•i'; ' *.'j .'s a,:t‘d to have withdrawn to Antioch 
for :v "'oi^ r.:-. It is probable that the author 

of 2 Mac has made some confusion between the 
first expedition of Lysias and a second invasion 
two or three years later, when, after gaining a 
victoiy at Beth-zur, he made terms with the Jews 
in conse<iuence of troubles in Syria. 

jE[ a. ^\(V*hite. 

ABSALOM’S TOMB.— See Jerusalem. 

ABUBUS ("A^ou^os, 1 Mac 16^^'“) was the 
father of Ptolemy, the son-in-law of Simon the 
Maccabee, by whom Simon was murdered at 
Jeiicho. 

ABUNDAHGE. — This word is used with great 
freedom in AV, translating ’ i>'!M » il y Heb. and 
nearly as many Gr. words. Each occurrence should 
be considered in relation to the orig. word. Here it 
is necessary only to draw attention to the obs. use 
of a. to signify siipe.tOintij : Mk 12^ * All they did 
cast in of their a.’ (KV - ■ ■ • " * Gr. rh Trepter- 
o-eVovj as opp. to {/crdprjcrt^ . ‘ said of the 

widow; so Lk 2E) ; Ps s ■,» ! ■' and bror^ht 

forth frogs in a.’ (RV * swarmed with frogs,’ Bieh. 

; so Ex 8 ®, and cL Gn po* ai 97) . 2 Co 12^ 
‘through the a. of the revelations’ (Gr. i&Trep/SoXoJ, 
RV ‘exceeding greatness’). 

J. Hastings. 

ABUSE, ABUSER. -- 1. In NT abuse is used 
twice (as tr. of Karaxpdofiat) when the meaning is 
not a, hut 'use to the full’ regardless of con- 
sequences (see Thayer, N.T, Lex.) : 1 Co 7®^ 
‘ Those that use the world as not abusing it * (BV 
m. ‘ using it to the full ’) ; 9^® ‘ that I a. not my 
power in the gospel’ (RV ‘so as not to use to 
the full my right m the gospel ’). 2. In OT a. is 
found thrice (as tr. of hhii) with a person as object. 
In 1 S 3P and 1 Ch 10'* the meaning is insult or 
dishonour, as in Milton, Sam, Ag. i. 36 — 

* I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong.' 

But in Jg 19“ it is the old sense of defile or 
ravish : ‘ They knew her, and abused her all the 
night,’ Cf. Fordyce, Serm, to Young Women 
(1767): ‘ He that abuses you, dishonours his mother.’ 
Hence in 1 Co 6® dpcrevoKolTijSt ‘one that lies wdth 
a male,’ is tr^ ‘abusers of themselves with man- 
kind’ (BV ‘men’); and RV gives the same tr. 
at 1 Ti YK 

J. Hastings. 

ABYSS. — ^The translation (in RV, not in AV) 
of dfSvcrcrofj a word compounded from a intensive 
and pv(r(r6s, Ionic form of depth (2 Co 11“), 
and connected (see Curtins) with ^aOus, deep, and 
the Eng. bath; primarily and (lji--i<-j IIn an adj.=: 
verg deep, or even bottomless; applied to the 
yawning gulfs of Tartarus (Eur. Phmn, 1605) 
and, metapli., to a sea of calamity (iEsch. Suppl, 
470) : in profane Greek used as a subst. by Diog, 
Laert. only (iv. 5. 27), on an epitaph, ‘the black 
abyss of Pluto.’ (Comp. Job 41“ LxX rbv rdprapov 
r?7y dBOcro-ov.) Once (perhaps twice) in LXX: it is 
an adj. (Wis 10^® the bottomless deep of the Bed 
Sea: possibly also Job 36^® in(Mn;ih. : 
elscw’here, LXX, NT, and occ!. a ; in 

LXX the trans., with few exceptions, of UMm, 
the tumultuous water-deep (some thirty times), 
and, once each, of m^zMah, sea -deep ^fob 41®"*), 
of zMah (Is 44^), the deep food (or J’hipli rates) 
and of rahahh, spacious place (Job 36* 'if subst.). 
Primarily in LXX it signifies (with tehdm) the 
waters beneath, W which the earth was at first 
covered (Gn P, Ps 104®“®), but on which it was 
afterwards made to rest (Jon 2^; see Ps 24®), and 


from wdiich its springs and rivers welled up (Gn 
711 4926^ j[)t 8?. Qf^ 9^ <ppiap). Not unnatur- 
ally it denoted also the upper seas and rivers 
connected with the subterraneous w^aters (Ps 107 “ 
106®), the original notion of tumulUwusness in 
Uhdm (Ps 42^) being overlaid by 
diSu(r(ros(Sir24“ Jon2®,Ps360. ^ ■ -■ . . 

the notion of subterraneousness . , 
the place after death, but is never in LXX the 
actual translation of Sheol (though this etymologi- 

y-. ’ ' / . Ps 71“ ; cf. Ps 86^®); in this sense, 

J. ■ •; V J is not justifiable to eliminate alto- 

r ■ inotation of raging waters, [Comp, 
the contrast with heaven in Gn 7^^ {irriyal dSiacrov) 
with that in Ps 139® (Sheol) and in Bo 10^ 
(d^vcTiros); also Job 41“ LXX, and Job 26®*® 
(S5aros).J The relation to Sheol, with its dull, 
shadowy monotony and even misery, coupled 
with the OT idea of Sheol as a pit dungeon (Is 
24“), and with pre-NT apocalyptic usage (Enoch 
10 ^* chasm of fire ; 2P® prison of the angels ; 18^^ 
abyss), prepared for the^ NT use of the word. It 
occurs only twice outside Rev : in Bo 10^ it is 
simply the abode of the dead ; in Lk 8®^ it is the 
prison destined for evil spiri’ts. In seven passages of 
Kev (chs. 9. 11. 17. 20) it is a prison in which 
evil powers are confined (20^* ®), and out of which 
they can at times he let loose (IE 17®), but is not 
the lake of fire (20®* ^®) ; nor is Satan regarded as 
himself cast into this prison, but only to be so 
cast (20^*®) for 1000 years. J. Massie. 

ACACIA.-See Shittim. 

ACCABA (B ’A/cKajS(£, A ra|3d, AV AjJaba), ! Fs 
5®®. — His descendants returned among ibe * ffiiitdc* 
servants ’ under Zerubbabel. Called Hagab 
Ezr 2^® ; Hagaba, Neh 7^. 

ACCAD, ACGADIANS.— Accad (or Akkad), with 
Babel, Erech, and Calneh, was one of the chief 
cities in the land of Shinar. ^ These four con- 
stituted the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod 
(GnlO*®). The LXX reads ’Apx<i5. The Bab.-.^syr. 
inscriptions are the source of all our information on 
this name. It was at first supposed that Akkad4, 
occurring so frequently in the inscriptions in 
connexion with Sumer, referred only to a district 
or ;■(»*. < But it is now known that there w«w 

a 01 name (Hilprecht, Freibrief Neb, L 

col. ii. 1. 50). Its form is 

and is read al Akkad (or ‘non-Sem.’ city of 

Accad, the name under which the city was for long 
centuries known. It was the residence of the first 
historical ruler of all Babylonia, Sargon i., whose 
activity dates from 3800 B.C., according to the 
statement of Nahonidus (555-538 B.C.), an inscrip- 
tion discovered in 1881 on the site of, Sippar. 
Frequent references to two Sippars, ‘ Sippar of the 
Sun-god’ and ‘Sippar of Anunit,’ indicate some 
strange fortunes in connexion with this site. The 
worship of Ishtar of Accad wa-» replaced by that of 
Anunit ■■f In very early times Sippar 

was the (*': of sun-worship, and Accad of 

Ishtar woiship. Gradually there was a political 
absorption, and aU references seem to justify tJie 
assumption that of those two cities lying close 
togcclior, Smpar with its Sun-god became the 
more powerful, and practically absorbed Accad. 
The worship of Isht.ir. Iioucaci, did not lose its 
identity, but was (oruirined uridci the name of 
S:;*;,' or \:i'init (McCurdy, Kist, Prophecy and 
the Motntiu /if'i, § 94) It is possible, but still 
unproved, that the city of Accad lay opposite to 
Sippar on the left hank of the Euphrates. Ita 
exact site is a matter of doubt, but it is thought to 
have been located near Abu^hcMa, about fifteen 
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miles \ ‘ anjectures that 

it may -■ . . . which bore the 

name of Sepharvaim, but T ' ..tes this 
double city in N. Syria (§ 34£ . . ' expedi- 

. ■' '' •' ‘n 1884-85 (cl p ). 24, 25) 

. J- . on the Euphralc.-, >V\V. of the 
ruins of Babylon. It 'was probably the capital city 
of wM Akkadi. (Consult for greater fulness the 
literature named below.) 

From ancient times the kings of Babylonia, and 
the kings of Assyria who ruled over this territory, 
appended to their names sar Sum^ri u Akkadi^ 
king of Sumer and Akkad. Now, what was the 
origin of this double title? It was probab^ not 
indicative of the two regions of Bahyio I'-i, S. 

N., as kings who ruled only o'cr 'S. 
claimed it. It was also claimed by conquerors 
who had not advanced farther S. than Nippur (cf, 
Winckler, TJnt&rmch, z. altorient, Ges. 65 fe). It 
seems, then, that ‘ Sumer and Accad,’ in the titles of 
kings, may have been no more than a claim to the 
ancient territory and city of Accad, with additional 
territory (cf. McCurdy, § 110). (For other views 
of the question, cf. Schrader, TCciiiUf-'' -n u, 
^ Jif.-fC p. 5331 ; Delitzsch, 7 p. 198; 

■ . ■ , /I ■/ ’ ' , 'sns, parti, p. 761) 

Upon the ■ ■ ‘ ■ of these names with 

specific localities has been built up the theory of 
the so-called Sumerians and Accadians. To the 
consideration of this theory we will now turn our 
attention. 

It is maintained bj^ a certain school of Oriental 
historians and linguists, that the lower Mesopo- 
taraiuii valley was at an early day populated oy 
the Accad 1 an w^ho were originally related to the 
Sumerians. They spoke, it is said, an agglutina- 
tive language. In the midst of these peoples 
Sem. tribes settled down, and adopted the language 
and customs of their foresettlers. Step by step the 
Sem. language gained n-( OM.lcncy, and about 1200 
B.C. the native tongue nicd <r.i, <3xcept as a sacred 
and literary vehicle, in which cajjacUy il served ! 
until a late date. It is claimed iliai Biosc early | 
non-Sem. peoples reached a high degree of civilisa- 
tion, that they left many traces of their culture in 
their monuments of art and language, and that we 
can readily interpret them. This supposed pre- 
historic people and their lan^age are termed 
among Eng. Assyriologists, ‘Accadians,^ among 
French and German * Sumerians,’ derived from the 
supposedly e * . ■ . ■ localities where the 

most ancient ■ t > found. 

On the other nana, there is a growing school 
which maintains that the Semites, whom we know 
as possessing the cuneiform characters, were the 
inventors of these last and the developers of Sem. 
culture, and that the so-called ‘Sumerians’ and 
‘Accadians’ are but figments of an over-zealous 
scientific ^irit. \ fon only of llio iioiist^- can be 
noticed. We Ihid in ilio sii-c'ip' ioii-i of Assyria 
and Babylonia \\oi<! w g \o a j^ofold, and 
sometimes a threefold, explanation of cuneiform 
ideograms. These ideograms are found in all 
stages of the Bab.-As^-yr. language. In these lists 
one column of o\pljLii«lion*' ghes us rcgulai Sem. 
words, and another, words somewhat "niifainiliar 
in sound, which are supposed to be of non-Sem. 
origin. But careful scrutiny shows that these 
strange words yield to Sem. roots, and that even 
the most unfamiliar are simply made up of possible 
word-forms of the same idiom, disguised according 
to regular ascertainable methods. Again, what 
can be said of so-called bilingual ox unilingual 
texts ? In both cases we meet with an abundance 
of these disguised Sem. words, and of Sem. gram- 
matical constructions and modes of thought. The 
evidence of the slight remains of prehistoric art in 
Babylon is not decisive. Again, the Sem. Baby- 


lonians never in any way speak of or allude to any 
such people as the supposed Sumerians or Accadians, 
Still, the - ■ ’ was used in Babylon down 

to the lat ■ its history, with no name, 

nor even ‘ . : ‘ ■ of that supposed great 

and influential nation whose heritage fell to the 
Semites. Other peoples who came into contact 
with the Babylonians, and who exercised consider- 
able influence on them, e,g. the Elamites, receive 
frequent mention, but there is not the slightest 
allusion to an Accadian race. It is not impossible 
that new discoveries may remedy this defect, but 
it is certainly amazing that what is assumed to 
have been the most influential factor in early Bab. 
civilisation is entirely unmentioned. When we 
find that Sem. documents date from as early a 
period as the earliest so-called ‘Accadian,’ and 
that this hypothetical language was used along- 
side of the regular Sem. for nearly 3000 years, we 
are inclined to ask, ‘What does this mean?’ 
In an examination of the language, we find many 
Sem. words and values which at first sight do not 
admit of such an explanation. But it is a fact 
that the number which do admit of it is con- 
tinually ii'crca>ing. Out of 395 phonetic values, 
Prof. :)clit/sch names 106 which he regards as 
demonstrably Sem. [Assyrische Grammatik^ § 25). 
Prof. McCurdy adds more than 40 others, running 
up the list to about 150 values. It is not impos- 
sible that further investigation may greatly in- 
crease the number. 

But do not the inscriptions from Telloh, which are 
plainly ideographic, furnish conclusive proof of the 
soundness ot Liie Accadian theory? So one might 
expect j but we are already finding in them actual 
Sem, words, disguised under the forms which are 
found in later bilingual texts. Besides, it is found 
that the oldest kings of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,* the 
founders of the first Bah. kingdom, knew how to 
write Sem, as well as ‘ Accadian ’ inscriptions. 

[Note by Editoe.— P rofessor Price has been 
permitted to state his view of this question unre- 
servedly. Foriio on)p*’^’icd -nitiora 

of Assyriologj', end lio lia-* th(^ support of -ovne 
eminent scholars (see especially McCurdy, History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, i. 87 fF.). But the 
Editor thinks it necessary to say that the weight 
of authority is undoubtedly on tne other side, lead- 
ing Assjriologists everyviheie ha’ll ng come to the 
conclusion that the 'd.ew which Professor Price com- 
bats is sab'-tani i.nly true. The reader should, ho'W- 
erer, consult tiie lileraTJir(3 which Professor Price 
has given below, representing both sides of the ques- 
tion, and the articles Assyeia and Babylonia.] 

I.'i'!>iATrFut — Solinidor, Zur Fra^ie nar^i d, (Trsjn-. d. (U*hnl 
Kultur, I ITuiiih, -1/.' stti'chfi Hiui "‘nn nx’/i" 

'.8" Li ; 77i> :yunu;nxch-A .•■'! .uc'-' I erh 

7tf(>n Or. Cong. li. pp 2l9-^s7; l)‘e Sii)n>‘nHir ^ 

,oI i p. ; Ziirisri 'ni, P.ahylouibche !iUitt>pi>alir,en^ lb.".*, 
p. 71 f. ; lloiimel, Oes. iM -A b. 2i0n. ; 'lu'le. linh.-Ait 
Ge«. , (18: Hal6v\, grarnmctiaat dr VAlh-gnuthu 

aM.-bnh. lSs8; JtlrOj'meB dr. en'-vw rt d'hUtoire relatxft 

ttux pt’Uf'kH 1m‘'. /- ■ i. .-I# GrQ7nmatikt'iS&:\ 

5 2."); Mov’iinlv, Prr^b an I li*f. LVn."/' Is *1, pp , 

//jur, )*rindi. and Von IsDl, i SS VD-S.*) ; Jlonuiir', 

Sumerircfie LereB'iU'Kr, Jjl'd; ee%cml .'irncloh in ZeiUcJirijt /ur 
ABBunolonie, b\ IIal6\ (iiiyard, and oHj* rs. 

Iea M. Price. 

ACCEPT, ACCEPTABLE, ACCEPTATION. —* 1. 

Besides other meanings, accept is used in the sense 
of ‘receive with favour’ : Gn 4P ‘If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not he accepted ? ’ Dt 33^^ ‘ Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and a. the work of his hands.’ 
It is then sometimes followed by ‘ of ’ : Gn 32^ 
‘I will appease him with the present . . . per- 
adventure he 'will a. of me ’ (Rv * accept me ’) ; 
2 Mac 13®* * And the king accepted well of Mac- 
cabseus.* ‘ Accept ’ or ‘ accept the person ’ is often 
the translation of Heh. dud ‘to lift up the 
face,’ i.e. to look favourably on: Job 42® ‘The 
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ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY, ACCORDING TO.— 
i. ‘ Of its own accord ’ is used in the special sense 
of without human agency in Lv 25® * That which 
groweth of its (see Its) own a./ and in Ac 12^® 
‘ which opened to them of his own a.’ From the 
Gr. in both passages (aiJr^/iaros) we get our word 
‘automatically.’ In 2 Co 8^^ ‘of his own a. he 
w^ent unto you,’ the Gr. {aTuOalperoi) is lit. ‘self- 
chosen,’ of his own free choice. 2. In Is 59^® 
*Acc. to their deeds, accordingly he will repay’: 
‘ acc. to ’ and ‘ accordingly ’ are translations of the 

same Heb. word, and have the & ’ . 3. 

in Ezk 42^^* ‘ acc. to ’ means ‘ ■ ■ to.’ 

4. As verbal adj. ‘according’ is found only in Wis 
18^^^ ‘an ill a. cry’ {d<ri)fJi.<p(>}vos, EV ‘in discord’) : cf. 
In Memoriam — 

•That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music.* 

J. Hastings. 

ACGOS CAkxIjs, 1 Mac 8^^. — Eupolemus, the 
son of John, the son of Accos, was one of the 
envoys sent to Rome by Judas Maccabsens in 
161 B.C. Accos represents the Heb. Hakkoz 
(rVi7)» which was the name of a priestly family 
(1 Ch 24^®, Ezr 2®^); Eupolemus, therefore, may 
well have been of priestly descent. 

H. A. White. 

ACCOUNT. — As a subst. a. is either literally 
the number counted, as Ec 7^ ‘ Counting one by 
one, to find out the a.*; ■■ ■ ' ■ kon- 

ing’ (Gr. \6yos, ‘word • !.■ ' -I ^ one 

of us shall give a. of himself to God.’ As a verb 
a. is used in rare or obs. meanings. 1 . To estimate, 
as Dt 2^ * That also was a®*^ a land of giants ’ ; 
Ro 8®® ‘We are a®^ as sheep for the .slaughter’; 
He 11 ^® ‘a^ that God was able’; He ll-* liY ‘a*^ 
(AV, ‘o-hs iiiiiu:’) the reproach of Christ greater 
riches.* Ci I Mjh* 6® ‘ He made a. {iXoyicraro) that 
he should die.’ Then it is sometimes followed by 
* of,’ as 1 K 10^ ‘ It (silver) was nothing accounted 
of in the days of Solomon ’ ; 1 Co 4^^ ‘ Let a man 
so a. of us as of the ministers of Christ.’ 2. To 
‘ reckon ’ or ‘ impute,’ as Gal 3® ‘ It was a®® (RV 
‘reckoned’) to nim for righteousness.* 3. To 
‘ seem,’ or ‘ be reputed,’ as Mk 10^ ‘ they which 
are a®^ (Gr. doKovj^rcs) to rule over the Gentiles ’ ; 
so Lk 22^^. Cf. Gal 2^'® ‘those of repute’ (Gr. 
oi doKOVpres), J. HASTINGS. 

ACCURSED. — In AV D*in hSrem is tr. ‘accursed’ 
in Jos 6^^ 7 i 2 6iir^ and ‘a. thing ’in Jos 6^®^^ 7^^^* 
11.18.15 2220, J 2L In all thes-* j-\ < ■ RV gives 
‘devoted’ or ‘d. thing.’ For il''- /> t m is not 
accursed from God so that we may make what 
secular use of it we please, but devoted to God, and 
not to be used by us at all. A. is also the tr. of 
ividefidy anathema^ in Ro 9® 1 Co 12® Gal 1®* In 
these passages RV simply transliterates the Greek. 
See Curse. J. Hastings. 

ACHAIA CAxoIo.), when Greece was free, was the 
strip of land bolder mg ilie Corinthian Gulf on the 

5. ; but, by tbe Ronum-, the name Achaia was 
applied to the whole country of Greece, because 
the Achsean League had headed Greek resistance to 
Rome. Conquered and united with the province 
of Macedonia in B.C. 146,* Achaia was in B.c. 27 
made a separate province ; and Thessaly, iEtolia, 
Acaimania, and some part of Epirus, together with 
Eubcea and the western, central, and southern 
Cyclades, were included in it. It was governed by 
an official with the title Proconsul (Ac 18^^), >vho 
was appointed by the Senate from among the 

* This fact, hotlj- clisputed for a time since 1847, is now gener- 
ally aclinitted ; but A. was treated more easily than some pro- 
vinces; Athens (and Delo- which see), Sicyon (wrhich received 
part of the lerntorv of Co rrirh), Sparta (wrhich was free fioai 
taxation and head of the lileuiherolakones) receiving specially 
favourable terms : see 1 Mac 1528. 


ex-pr8etors ; and not less than five years must have 
elapsed between his prsetorship ana his oroconsnl- 
ship. Corinth was the capital of the pr^ ance, and 
the ordinary residence (Ac 18^^). As 

the ' taxation was a subject of complaint, 

Tiberius, ih a.d. 15, reunited Achaia with Mace- 
donia and Moesia under the administration of an 
imperial legatus ; but in 44, Claudius made it again 
a senatorial and proconsular province. Either at 
this or some later time, Thessaly was divided 
from Achaia and united with Macedonia, and 
Epirus with Acarnania was made a separate pro- 
curatorial province (as Ptolemy ill., § 13. 44-46, and 
§ 14, describes them). On 28th November, A.D. 67, 
Nero at the Isthmian games declared Greece free ; 
but within a few years Vespasian again made 
it a senatorial province ; and, so long as the 
empire lasted, it was governed by a proconsul, 
under whom were a legatus and a queestor. The 
proconsul and his legatus were regularly annual 
officials, and so was the quaestor always, but an 
imperial legatus governed for a much longer term 
(two ruled from A.D. 15 to 44). In ordinary Gr. 
usage, the term ‘ Hellas’ corresponded approxi- 
mately to the Rom. sense of Achaia ; and m that 
way 'EXXds is mentioned in Ac 20®. But there was 
a wider sense of the epithet ‘ Greek,’ according to 
which Macedonia could be thereby designated; 
and thus Achaia and Macedonia together constitute 
the Gr. lands in Europe, and are sometimes coupled 
as a closely connected pair (Ac 19®^ ; cf. Ro 15®®, 
2 Co 9®, 1 Th 1®). 

The existence of Jewish settlements and syn- 
agogues in Corinth and Athens, the two greatest 
cities of Achaia, is attested in Ac 17^^ 18^’; and 
is suggested elsewhere by the rapid foundation of 
new churches in Achaia (1 Co 2^, Ac 18®^). The 
presence of Jews is proved in Sparta and Sicyon as 
early as B.C. 139-138 through the letters addressed 
to those States by the Rom. Senate, 1 Mac 15®® ; 
and in Boeotia, iEtolia, Attica, Argos, and Corinth 
by a letter of Agrippa to Caligula, Philo, leg^ ad 
Gaium^ § 36 (Mang. li. 587). Jewish inscriptions 
have been found at Athens, Patrte, and AEgina. 

T “'i*- good article on Achaia in Paulj"- 

u. J tU . a Tarquardt, n • ' p. S21f,; 

V..‘ \" ! • it <r Rom. Bmp. ^ ' ‘h. vii. 

\V M ';\-[SAY. 

ACHAICUS CAxaiKhs ). — The name is Roman (see 
Corinth), and ju)T)ear.s to liave been perpetuated 
in the family of L. MiimTriiu‘«, who earned it by his 
conquest of Corinth and Achaia, B.C. 146. The A. 
of I Co 16^^ may have been a freedman or client of 
the Mummii. In company with Stephanas and 
Fortunatus he hji-1 n: ;>* !'■( -• at Ephesus, and had 
‘refreshed the "p :i. oi Paul, and, he adds, 
of the Corinthians also ; they thus ‘ supplied ’ 

• om:. v\l.i h ‘was lacking’ on the part of 

!!!‘ r,> This suggests that they were 

distinct from (1) the bearers of the Cor. letter 
(1 Co 7^) to St. Paul ; and from (2) ol XKdrjs (1 Co P^), 
who had more recently brought hack to Ephesus 
the dl-piioling news, under the fresh impression 
of u.M.'li 1 Co was written. (See Stephanas, 
Fortunatus, Qhloe ; Corinthians, First Epis- 
tle TO). A. Robertson. 

AGHAN (p;;, in 1 Ch 2^ npV, Sept. ’A^c/p, prob. 
the correct form of the name, cf. ‘Valley of 
Achor*). — A man of the tribe of Judah, son of 
Carmi, also called (Jos 22®®) son of Zerah, who 
was his great-grandfather. After the fall of 
Jericho, he coveted and took a portion of the spoil, 
which had been devoted to utter destruction. This 
sin in the devoted thing, involving the breach of a 
vow made by the nation as one body, brought 
wrath upon all Israel, and their first a I tack u])on 
Ai was repulsed with the loss of thirty- six men. 
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Investigation was made by lot to discover who had 
sinned, and Achan was singled out. He made full 
confession of his ^ilt, and the stolen treasure was 
found hid under liis tent. Instant execution fol- 
lowed. Not only Achan himself, but his tent, his 
goods, his spoil, his cattle, and his children, were 
taken to the valley, afterwards called the valley 
of Achor. There they stoned him, and all that 
belonged to him, afterwards consuming the whole 
with fire, and raising over the ashes a great heap 
of stones. ^ Tliis act of vengeance is represented 
as being in some measure an expiation of the 
crime. ‘The Lord turned from the fierceness 
of His anger.* The supposition that his family 
were accessories to his crime finds no support in 
the narrative. The language of Jos 7^ (‘all 
Israel stoned him with stones, and they burned 
them with fire*) has been regarded as implying 
that Achan alone sufifered the death penalty, the 
plural number referring to the oxen, asses, and 
sheep, and that his sons and daughters were 
brought to the valley merely as spectators, that 
they might have^ a terrible warning. It is doubt- 
ful if the text will bear this construction, and the 
sweeping nature of the act of judgment recorded is 
rather to be explained by reference to the stage of 
moral development which Israel had reached at 
the time (Jos R. M. Boyd. 

ACHAR.— The form in 1 Ch 2^, 2 Es 7^ of the 
name Achan (wh. see). 

AGHBOB (n^3Di; ‘mouse* or ‘jerboa’). — 1. An 
Edomite (Gn SG’^). 2. A courtier under Josiah, 
mentioned as one of the deputation sent by the 
king to Huldah the jjrophctcs^s ; -^on of Micaiah 
(2 K 22^2*^^), and father of Elnatlian (Jer26^om. 
LXX, 3612). Called Abdon (2 Ch 34-’0). 

C. F. Burney. 

AGHIAGHARUS {^Ax^dx^pos B, 'Ax^xapos «, np'p« 
Aram, and Heb., S^.), the nephew of Tobit, 
was governor under Sarchedonus = Esarhaddon 
(To pi etc.), or, according to the Aramaic 
text, ‘Rah over all that was his (the king’s), 
and Shalit over all the land of Assyria’; cf. 
Dn 2^. The nearest Hebrew name is Ahihud 
I Ch 8^. J. T. Marshall. 

AGHIAS.— An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es P), omitted 
in Ezr and 1 Es. 

AGHIM ('Axe^tt).— Perhaps a shortened form of 
Jehoiachim, an ancestor of our Lord (Mt l^^). See 
Genealogy. 

AGHIOR {*Axt<&p, ‘brother of light*). — 1. In 

LXX Nu 342 ^ for Ahihud. 2. In Jth (5® etc.), 
a general of the Ammonites, spokesman for the 
Jewish cause, and afterwards convert (ch. 14). 3. 
In Vulg, To 111® by mistake. F. C. Porter. 

ACHIPHA (B A AV Acipha), 

I Es 5*1. — His children were among the ‘temple 
servants* or Nethinim who returned with Zerub- 
babel. Called Hakupha, Ezr 2«i, Neh 7®*. 

ACHISH (S5^’?^, ^Ayxoifs ). — The king of Gath to 
whom David fled for j ‘'J* ■ I; massacre of 

the priests at Nob. I .■< 'i;' .'rfM'if recognised 
as the slayer of Goliath, David feigned ma^ess, 
and so escaped from the Phil, court (1 S 211*^). 
(This incident belongs to one of the later documents 
of Samuel.) In 1 o 27* (belonging to the Judaic 
or earliest document) A. is called ‘the son of 
Maoch’ (possibly =s:‘ son of Maacah,*! K^), receives 
David with his band of 600 men, and assigns him 
the city of Ziklag in the S. of Judah. Despite the 
wishes of A.., the other Phil, princes refuse to let I 


David take part in the final campaign against 
Saul. J. F. Stenning. 

‘"I the cap. of Media, 

m -I- d ' the place where State docu- 

ments of the time of Cyrus were preserved. The 
Aram, form of the name employed in Ezr (LXX 
'AjjLadd) closely resembles the Pehlevi j»s‘nDn {Bunde- 
heshf p. 23, i. 4), derived from the Old Pers. hang- 
matana {Behistan Imcr. 11. xiii. 8), derived by 
Rawlinson from ham and gam^ with the meaning 
* meeting-place.* This Oli Pers. form, accommo- 
dated to the Greek pronunciation, gave rise to the 
name Agbatana or Ecbatana (To 6®, Jth P‘^), and 
survives in the modern Hamadan (34" 8' N, 48" 3' 
E), the cap. of the province of Persia bearing 'l-c 
same name, with which the ancient cap. of iio'.Lia 
is ordinarily identified. Hamadan lies at the foot 
of Mt. El wend, ‘ whence it derives a copious water 
supply, and in a plain thicldy besprinkled with 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens, but whose 
elevation is 6000 ft. above the sea ; it enjoys one of 
the finest situations in Persia’ (Curzon, Persia, 
i. 566). This is clearly the Ecbatana of To 6®, 
where it is represented as lying midway between 
Nineveh and Rhages ; and also of Strabo, xi. 523, 
who knows of it as the summer residence of the 
Parthian kings ; for which its elevation and con- 
sequently cool climate suited it. But the ancient 
cap. of the Median empire, built, 

Herodotus (i. 98, 99), by the first -jg ' ) 

(c. 700 B.C.), ‘with walls of great and .'.lierigib, 
rising in circles one within the other,’ each wall 
being coloured to correspond with one of the seven 
planets, is to be sought, aco, to Sir H. Rawlinson 
\JBGS X., art. 2, and ad he. Herod.), not at 
Hamadan, but at T.\\-l5l-i-Snlnyin.i'^ (36® 25' N, 
47® 10' E) in Adherhian, *Ji'' rruiont Atropatene, 
di -si 1 iig ui^lled from Media Magna. The Armenian 
historian, Moses of Chorene (iL 84, ed. Whist on), 
speaks of the ‘ second Ecbatana, the seven-walled 
city ’ ; and in the very learned paper quoted, 
Rawlinson (1) identifies that city with the Gazaka 
of the Greeks and Ganzak of the Armenians ; 
(2) identifies Ganzak with the Shiz of Mohammedan 
writers; and (3) localises Shiz at Takht-i-Sulayman, 
where a conical hill, surrounded by ruins, which 
enclose a lake that has attracted the observation of 
ancient and modem travellers, corresponds with 
the description of Ecbatana given by Herodotus, as 
well as with what that historian tells us of the char- 
acter of the mil lou-iding country (i. 110). Hama- 
dan, which ni uie loot of a mountain, would 
not admit of being fortified in the way described ; 
and, though search has been made by numerous 
explorers (see Polak in Mittheilungen der Wiener 
Geogr't G \ 71^, , f(^ 1), no traces have 

been i,.- ■■ mI of l‘■I.l^iir!g- such as Herodotus 
mentions. Tlio d( -• 1 Viloii in Jth (P“^), to which 
no historical \ ji i ;i , j { ! would seem to refer to 
the same city as that of Herodotus ; and another 
record of the impression created by the strength of 
its fortifications is, according to Rawlinson, to be 
found in the account of Var in the 2nd Fargard 
of the Vendidad. D. S. MarGOLIOUTH. 

ACHOR Valley poy ‘valley of trouble,* 
Jos 72 ^* 2 ® 15’, Is 65*^ Hos 2^®).— In the last passage 
the name may perhaps nor be geographical. The 
valley was near Jericho, but its ■ ' ■ is 

not quite certain. It appears, ■ i ■ . ‘its 
connexion with the bolder of Judah, to be 
probably Wddy Kelt, a deep ravine close to the 
site of the Jericho of the Christian era. The 
stream becomes a foaming torrent after rains, 
and, issuing into the plains, runs between steep 
banks south of modem Jericho to the Jordan 
{SWP voL iii. sh. xviii.). C. R. Conder. 
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ACHSAH ‘ anklet,’ 1 Ch2^9AV Achsa).— The 

daughter of Caleb She was promised in marriage 
by her father to the man who should capture 
Debir or Kiriath- sepher. Othniel, the brother 
(nephew?) of Caleb, accomplished the feat, and 
obtained the promised reward. As the bride was 
being conducted to her home, she lighted off her 
ass, and besought her father to add ‘springs of 
water’ to the dowry of a south land (Negeb), 
which he had already given her. In i espouse he 
granted her ‘ the upper springs and the nether 
springs’ (Jos Jg E. M. BOYD. 

ACHSHAPH (H*^^??). — There were perhaps two 
towns in Galilee of this name. 1. Noticed with 
places m Upper Galilee, may be the present El-Kesdif 
S. of the Leontes, on the mountains of Naphtali 
(Jos 11^ 12-^). 2. A city of Asher (Jos 19^5), noticed 
with other towns near the coast, is more probably 
the modern El - Yasif near Acre. This is also 
noticed by the Mohar, an Egyp. traveller (14th 
cent. AD) on his way down the coast. The loss 
of the letter caph in this name may be compared 
with the well-known ease of Achzib (2). See 
SWP vol. 1 . sheets li. hi., and Chabas, Voyage 


dhin Jbgyptien. 


C. R. CONDEE. 


ACHZIB (^’'3N) ._i. One of the 22 towns of Asher 
(Jos B A in Jg B *Acrxa(€l, 

A "Acrx^vdei). It is identified as Ez-Zib on the 
coast between Acre and Tyre, near where the level 
line of sand is broken by the promontory of Kas- 
en-Nakurah. The present \ ” .u • j — ■ n mere huddle 
of glaring huts on one of tli- Ir J'C'i eminences of 
the sandy sea-wall — has nothing to indicate that it 
was once a ifiace of some note. It is mentioned in 
Jg 131 among the towns and districts that Israel 
failed to i A. was called Aksibi by the 

Assyr., and 1 (\iip’)'i by the Greeks and Romans. 
Josephus and Jerome refer to it. The Rabbin, 
writers, hedging the Land as they did the Book, 
marked out I'iiive districts, indicated by A., 
Antioch, and Ar - ' They inclined to the 

view that A. was on xne outside of the first 
boundary line. All within was Holy Land, where 
bread, wine, and oil could he found ceremonially 
clean, and where the dates of the months and 
their fasts could be accurately known in time 
for observance. 

2. Another Achzib (B KefeZ/S, A omits), situated 
m the Shephelah or ‘low-land’ of Judah, is men- 
tioned along with Keilah and Mareshah in Jg 15^^, 
and with Mareshah and Adullam in Mic This 
■ ' ’ ’ ’ " ggests a possible identification 

' ^ near Adullam. The name 

appears as Kezib Xaa^l) in Gn 38^, and as 
Koz6ba B A XceCn^a) in 1 Ch 4^2. 

Some literary interest attaches to Mic where it 
is said that ‘the houses of Achzib shall be a lie 
(Achzah) to the kings of Israel.’ The resemblance 
seems to imply a play on the word. Occurring 
in a passage of vehement reproach, such derision 
corresponds to the spitting on the ground, which 
Orientals resort to when greatly excited and 
j)! »\.)kid — riv, an expression of uttermost nausea 
and c.nihjmpi G. M. MaCKIE. 

ACQUAINT, ACQUAINTANCE.— Acquaint as a 
reflexive verb, meaning to make the acquaintance 
of, is found in Job 22^1, Ec 2^. Cf. Shak.’s 
Temp, H. ii. 39: ‘Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows.’ Acquaintance is both sing, 
and plur , Ps ‘ But it was thou, a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine a.’ (RV ‘my familiar 
friend’) ; Lk 23« ‘And all his a. and the women 
that lollowed him from Galilee.’ \ :* « ■”. 

meaning ‘to be lamiliar with,’ occi.' • I , 
Is 53® ‘a. with gi’jci ’ J. Hastings 

*♦ Copyright,, 1S98, hy 


ACROSTIC. — A poem so composed that the initial 
letters of certain lecurriiig periods (lines, distichs, 
etc.) follow some definite arrangement. In the 
OT all the recognised acrostics are alphabetical, 
i.e, the initials make up the Heb rd ’ ’ They 
arePss 9-10. 25. 34. 37 111. 112. ! ■;■ k ■ 

La 1. 2. 3. 4, Sir See also Hah V~2K 

The periods assigned to each letter may consist 
of one line (Pss 111. 112), two (Pss 34. 145, etc.), 
three (La 3, etc.), or even sixteen lines (Ps 119) ; 
or the lines may vary in number, as esp. m 
La 1 and 2, and to some extent in the Psalms. 
Where the period consists of several lines, the initial 
letter is sometimes repeated with each line (La 3) 
or distich (Ps 119). In other respects the acrostics 
vary very much in style and subject, and, though 
usually late, ii'<loub.L.D\ belong to very different 
dates. Thus 37 ii) c, 119 from their didactic 
style are evidently late, while the Jahwistic Ps 25 
is comparatively early. The acrostic character 
of these poems often throws indirectly an inter- 
esting light on their history, showing us unmistak- 
ably the hand of the reviser, who sometimes did 
not scruple to disturb their alphabetical character. 
The most striking example of this is in Ps 9-10, 
originally one alphabetical psalm of usually four 
lines to each letter. This the reviser cut into two, 
in Ps 9 adding vv. 20 - 21 * as an appendix (comp. 
Ps 26^2 3423 ), and omitting two or three verses 
after v.^. In Ps 10 the verses represented hy D-i 
were omitted to make room for the insertion of a 
very curious and ancient fragment in vv.2-d. 
Somewhat similar, but less violent, alterations 
occur in Pss 25. 34 and 37. Thus in Ps 25 the 
insertion of hy the Elohistic reviser (see 
Hexatbdcii) in V.2 gives instead of a as the 
initial letter. It would seem also that v.^® has 
been substituted for a p verse, or else that the 
latter has been omitted. The omission of the j 
verse in Ps 146 appears to be accidental It is 
interesting to notice that when the psalms are, 
from their style and position in the Psalter, likely 
to be of late date, there is little or no interference 
with their nb.habi real arrangement. The trans- 
position of the letters and s in La 2 and 3 cannot 
easily be accounted for. 

Bickell, ZeUsoh.fur Kathol. TheoL (Innsbruck) 
1882, p. 326 ff., has shown that the conclusion of Sir, 
of which the original Heb. is now lost, was alpha- 
betical, the letters D~n, vv. 21 - 29 ^ being evident at once 
from the Syr. version. It has also been maintained 
that Nah 12-2i ^ was originally alphabetical ; but if 
so, the text has been so altered by revision or 
corruption that very few traces of this remain. 

Some critics claim to have discovered a name 
acrostic in Ps 110, the initials of 1-4, after omitting 
the introductory words, spelling but this 

coincidence can hardly be considei cd conclusive. 

E. H* Woods. 

**ACTS Of THE APOSTLES.— 

i. l:( • 

li. 'U \ i' . 'I ■ ' I 

111. 1 '« 1 I . 1 I'" <•! . 

17 . 1 C I ' O.'-ll 

V Purpose and Contents, 
vi. An^ysis 

ni. Authoi'-lii[» ar.d Date, 
viii. The Act? aid -Toecplius. 
tx. Tilt lli«u>ri(al Wduo of tlie Acts. 

! 1) A P/Wi'i OlioctiorT'. 

2) The Acts 'iiid Paul -s Epistles. 

8) TIk .Vich.Tolo^-ical J'vulcnce 
4) Tlic Ihnod ot 'I lan-itLon. 

5 ) llic Eailv Com'tui>i.r\ 111 Jernsalem. 

63 The >po<.cliO' 

X. Sources of the Acts, 
xl. Conclusion. 

XU. Liteiature. 

t The Acts op the Apostles, the fifth book in 
the English Canon, is unique in its character. 
* The verses are numbered in this article according* to the 
I TIeb Bible 
Charles ScribnerU Sons 
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While ^yQ have four separate narratives of the life 
of our Lord, and a very considerable number 
of letters by different apostles, it is the only 
history of the early Church that can make any 
claim to be authentic. Some writers indeed, such 
as Holtzmann {Handkommeutar, p. 807), suggest 
that It is to be put on the level of other works 
written in the second century recording the deeds 
of the apostles ; hut such a position is quite 
untenable. Even if some of them, such as the 
Acts of Paul and Theda, may rest on an historical 
basis, that is the most winch can be admitted. 
The greater number of them, most notably the 
Clementine Romances, for which there was once 
claimed almost an equality with the Acts, are 
now decisively thrown to a later date. The Acts is 
the sole remaining historical work which deals with 
the beginnings of Church history; and this 
; M. . ilm -Ulier causes has made it a favourite mark 
HI -vi M M criticism. 

ii TEXT AND Transmission.— -Although our 
authorities for the transmission of the Acts are in 
the mam similar to those for the Gospels, they are 
fewer in nuinher. Like the Gospels, it is contained 
in the hve leading Uncials (n A B C D), in the Vulg., 
in the l^eshitta and Harclean Syriac, m the two 
chief Coptic VSS, and there are quotations from it 
in the leading Fathers. Two sources are, however, 
detective. We have nothing corresponding to the 
Curetonian and Siuaitic Syriac, nor do we even know 
whether such a text existed ; and the Old Latin is 
very iiiadequatelj j o’Uv'- mh d On the^ other hand, 
we possess one (M'.ni I ii 'iiu of considerable im- 
portance, namely, the Codex Laudianus (E) of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, a bilingual MS. of the 
Acts only. In later Minuscules it is generally 
tound forming one volume with the Catholic 
Epistles. 

The inadequate representation of the Old Latin 
and the absence of an old Syriac text are to be 
/. ■ 1 _ '0 the fact that the particular 

1 'i / which they exhibit meet us in 

some authorities of the Acts in a very 
form, namely, what is called the Westerji text (Dy 
Sunday and Headlam, Bomans, p, Ixxi, the 5 text ; 
by Blass, Acta Aposdolorum, p. 24, the /5 text). 
Tins is rexDresented more or less definitely by the 
two bilingual MSS- D E, by the marginal readings 
of the Harclean Syriac, by the Old Latin so far as 
we can recover it (Codex Gigas, Floriacensis, and 
similar - * fch the Paris MS. Latin 821, 

edited M lb ■.< ■, and by Western Fathers, 
esp. Irenseus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer, 
Augustine, Vigilius, Bede (some having a mixed 
text). The characteristics of this text are well 
known; it 1 A : s.n - v” considerable length, it 

paraphrase-, . -••l i i - seems to correct the 
shorter text; and all these characteristics appear, 
but in a very much more marked form, in the Acts ; 
it sometimes gives a different aspect to a passage 
by the variations from the shorter text, sometimes 
Its variations give additional and apparently 
authentic information. The problem of the origin 
of this text has caused in recent years a consider- 
able amount of discussion. Some few critics, such 
as Boriiemann (1848), have been bold enough to 
consider it the original text ; but that opinion has 
found few followers. Rendel Harris, in 1891, 
started a series of modern discmssions by suggesting 
that the variations of Codex Bezse were due to 
Latinisation, and implied the existence of a 
bilingual MS. at least as early as 150 a.d. He also 
found signs of Montanist influence. His main 
theory was iub o, a: U refuted by Sanday in the 
Guardian ('^^ I' imd -JT j May 1892), who ascribed 
the recension suggested by the Western text to 
Antioch. Ramsay, ni 1892 (Church in Bom. JEJmp. 
p. 151, ed. 2), found evidence of a Catholic reviser 


who lived in Asia before the year 150, a locality 
which had already been suggested by Lightfoot 
(Smith’s i. p. 42), while WH suggest N.W. 
Syria or Asia Minor (Gr. Test. ii. p 108). 
Dr Chase, in 1803, attacked the problem from 
another side, accepting Antioch as the locality, 
and finding the ■ ■ • ' « of the variations in 

retranslation fr( '! ‘ a position he failed to 

make good. Lastly, Dr Blass has suggested that 
the author issued two editions, and that both forms 
of the text are due to himself personally, the one 
representing a rough draft, the other a revision : 
again, a theory which is hardly satisfactory (see 
Chase, Crit Bev. 1894, p 300 fl.; Blass’ reply 
■ ■* ■ Hemariiewa, No. XXL p. 122). 

\ ■ . ■ solution of the problem has not been 

attained, nor has it yet been attacked in a really 
scientific manner. A careful study of the MSS. B 
and E, and their relations, is necessary in order to 
eliminate their individual ' ’ ‘‘ But in all 

probability the solution lies in the direction 
suggested by WH (p. 122 f). If we compare 
the phenomena presented by the text of apocr. 
writings we find just the same tendency to varia- 
tion, but m an even more exaggerated form. 
Popular literature was treated with great freedom 
by copyists and editors. Immediate edification or 
convenience was the one thing considered. During 
the first seventy years of their existence, i.e. up to 
the year at. 150, the books of NT were hardly 
treated as canonical. The text was not fixed, and 
the ordinary licence of ivuM’phrd-Oi' of interpre- 
tation, of additions, of glosses, was allowed, filiese 
could he exhibited most easily in early and 
popular translations into other languages It was a 
process which would have a tendency to continue 
until the book was treated as canonical, and its 
text looked on as -oi* • i’‘i i sacred. Although 
some whole classes oi niui f. - may be due to one 
definite place or time, yet tor the most part they 
represent rather a continuous process, and it is 
not probable that any theory lo i: • 

all variations down to a special .-'cj! i.y oi !i d* im. l 
revision will now be made good. 

In one point, however, WH’s conclusions will 
require modification. It must not he forgotten 
that Western authorities represent ultimately an 
independent tradition from the Archetype. It is 
quite conceivable, therefore, that in any single 
reading, which is clearly not Western in its 
character, they may preserve a better tradition than 
the MSS whose text we should usually follow. We 
must, in other words, d -I hve li-h Western readings 
from readings in Western authorities. For 
example, ’'EkA/)yas read by AD in 11^® may be 
correct. 

Hi. The L 1 TEBA.RY HlSTOltT of the Acts is 
similar to that of the great number of books of 
NT. In the last quarter of the second century, 
when we begin to have any great ^ extent of 
Ciiristian literature, we find it definitely cited, 
treated as Scripture, and assigned to St. Luke, 
This is the case esp. with Ireneeus, who cites 
passages so continuous as to make it certain that 
he had the book before him substantially as we 
have it, but with many of the readings we call 
Western. He lays stress on the fact that there is 
internal evidence for the apostolic authorship, and 
is followed in this by the Muratonan Fragment 
(Iren. Adv. Ncer. 1 23. 1 ; iii. 12. 12, 13. 3, 14. 1, 1 5. 1 ; 
iv. 16. 1). The hook is also ascribed to St. Luke 
by Tertullian (De leiunio., 10) and Clement of Alex. 
(Strom. V. 12. § 83, p. 696, cf. Sanday, HL, p 66f ^ 
while undoubted quotations appear in Bolycraies 
of Ephesus (Eus. Mist. Mccl. v. 24), in the letter 
concernimr the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons (ih. 
V. 1), and a possible one in Dionysius of Corinth 
(ib. IV. 23). By this date the work is an 
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integral portion of the Canon in all Churches, and 
there are no signs of any difference of opinion. hTor 
is there any reason for arguing that because our 
knowledge of it begins suddenly, therefore the 
book suddenly appeared in the Canon. We have 
no decisive evidence earlier, because we have no 
books to contain that evidence Moreover, the wide 
area over which our evidence extends seems to 
imply that the ascription to St. Luke is a genuine 
tradition, and not a mere critical deduction. 

For an earlier period the industry of critics has 
collected a number of parallels, on which indeed, 
for the most part, no great stress can be laid ; but 
two lines of argument enable us to take the book 
farther hack. The unity of authorship of the Acts 
and St. Luke’s Gospel must he admitted as axio- 
matic, and It is quite clear that Tatian, Justin, 
and Marcion were acquainted with St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Now, the existence of St. Luke’s Gospel 
implies the existence of the Acts, and this con- 
clusion is supported by a number of parallels 
between the Acts and Justin, which would not 
perhaps be by themselves of great weight (Ac 
= Ap. 1 50, 230 j[)^al 68, 7^3 = Dial. 16, 17^3 = Ap 
11 . 10, 2623 = Dial. 86, 76). The use of St. Luke 
by Marcion clearly carries the Acts hack to the early 
part of the second century; but we can go still earlier. 
Ar. Hr hers there are suggestions 

of ■■ ■ J.'* Hermas, and Clement on 

which little stress can be laid, while Papias shows 
himself *■ 1 ” he persons mentioned by 

St Luk ■ * and Folycarp (Ac 2*^ = 

Pol. 1, ] • . h ' = Pol. 2, 732 = Pol. 821 

= Pol. 12, 123 = Ign, Mag. 5, 653 = ign. PUL 11, 
10“^! = Ign. iSmyn. 3) there are resemblances which, 
although slight, are so exact as to make the hy- 
pothesis of literary obligation almost necessary, 
as Holtzinann even se . . .p , 

1892, p. 406, ‘there are ^ • 

blances with J iistin , Poly carp, and Ignatius ’ ) . This 
last evidence is of increasing importance, as not 
only the genuineness but also the early date of the 
letters (d F-thcfiii' and Ignatius is becoming daily 
better v'-. (i, and these quotations almost 

compel us to throw back the writing of the Acts 
into the 1st cent. — this is, of course, provided 
we accept the literary unity. If we accept the 
elaborate distinction of sources (see § x.) which 
has become fashionable lately, no evidence at an 
early date is valuable except for the words quoted. 

The history subsequent to the second century 
need not detain us. Some few heretics appear to 
have left the work out of the Canon, and 
Chrysostom complains that it was not much read 
in his time ; but it is always with him as with all 
other Church writers, one of the accepted books. 
Its place ill the Canon varies. The ordinary 
position is immediately after the Gospels (Evv. Act. 
Gath. Paul, or Hvv. Act. Paul. Cath.)^ and this is 
the place it occupies m almost all Gr. MSS. from 
the Vatican onwards, in the Muratorian Fragment 
and later lists, in Syr. and Lat. MSS. The order, 
JEm. Paul. Act. Gath., is that of the Sin., some 
Minuscules, MSS. of the Peshitta of the 6th and 
()th cent., the Codex Fuldensis and Vulg. MSS. 
from the 13th cent. A third order is PJov. 
Paul. Gath. Act., which is found in the Apostolic 
Canons, 85, the Bohairic and perhaps the Sahidic 
MSS., in Jerome’s Bible and Spanish Vulg. MSS. 
The onlv point of importance in the order would 
be^^helhcr there was an early tradition grouping 
the writings of St. Luke together. There is very 
little evidence of this. In some cases St. Luke’s 
was placed fourth among the Gospels, but this 
happened, as a rule, in authoHties which do not put 
the Acts next ; for example, the Codex Claromou- 
tanus and some Coptic auihorjtics ^I’liero seems, 
however, some evidence for thinking thai in 
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Origeii’s time the order of the Gospels was Jn 
Mt Mh Lk, and that these were followed by the 
Acts. In the case of Irenseus, however, our oldest 
evidence for Asia and the West, we find the Gospel 
already separated from the Acts and definitely 
grouped with the other Gospels (Zalm, Geschichte 
des if cutest. Kanons, ii. 343-383). 

iv. Modern CiiiTicrsM — l. By far the most 
prevalent opinion concerning the Acts has always 
been, and still is, that which ascribes it to St. Luke 
the companion of St. Paul. This is the opinion, 
not only of those ciitics who are classed as ortho- 
dox, hut of Renan, whilst it has recently been 
maintained with gre 1 R . say and 

Blass. It IS, of coiirst - ny vary- 
ing estimates of its - ■ . ■ i ^ While 

Renan considers it valuable mainly as a witness to 
the opinions and ideas of the author’s own time, 
Ramsay, on the other hand, claims for St. Luke 
a place in the very first rank of historians — i.e 
amongst those who have good material, who use it 
well, and who write their history with a very clear 
insight into the true course of events. Even he, 
however, admits that for the earlier portion its 
value IS dependent on the value of the sources used. 

2. As soon as Baur began to develop his theory 

of Church history, it became apparent that it was 
inconsistent with the Acts ; and partly arising from 
a comparison with the history recorded in the 
Galatians and for other critical reasons, but partly 
owing to a different d _ /■ -n' c li. i • £ what 
was the nature of the '.i v ■ : 'isi- oi : ■ early 

Church, an opinion has ■ ' ■■ i i i lat the 

Acts presents us with a fancy picture written in the 
second century in the interests of the growing 
Catholicism of the day. This has been the view of 
Baur, Schwenler. Zeller (to whom we owe by far 
the fullest ’ ‘ " his side), Hilgenfeld, 

Volkmar, I . ^ i , Lipsius, Davidson, 

van Manen, and others. But in the extreme form 
in which it was held it ’ « . ■ . 1 . F. ’ ■ hi- ■. iven up. 

Neither the late date * ■ ■ ' ■ ^ : i.i u view of 

the differences • '* * *■ I’ 3 early Church is 

really tenable. ■ ' character comes, 

it is now said, rather from defective knowledge 
and insight, not from deliberate purpose, and the 
writer wrote as he could rather than as be would. 
He represents, in fact, the opinions of his day, those 
of ‘Heathen Christianity ^ 'to Catho- 
licity’ (Harnack, Hist, of ’• ! tr. i. 56). 

Moreover, few would care for a much later date 
than 100 a.d ^ The authorship by St. Luke would 
be just conceivable if some time about the year 80 
were taken as the terminus ad quern ’ (Holtzmann, 
Handkomm p. 312). 

3. The school ot Baur had the great merit of 

o-l!ibhf>him: the fact that the Acts is an artistic 
whole, that the writer had a clear conception 
of the manner in which the Church developed, 
and wrote with that idea always before him. 
In the last ten years a series of writers have 
attacked the question of the sources of the book 
(see § X.) in a manner quite inconsistent with this. 
They have imagined a number ot writers who have 
gradually compiled the book by collecting and 
piecing together scraps of other books, and by 
altering or cutting out such • . ' same 

as seemed inconsistent with ■ . ■ opin- 

ions. This view, in anything iiKe an extreme form, 
is absolutely inconsistent with the whole character 
of the work. 

A sufficient amount has been said about tbe 
various opinions which have been held, and it will 
be most convenient to pursue our subsequent 
investigations from the point of view which we 
consider most probable. 

V. PURPOS35 AND C(^N'l —The purpose which 
the writer of the Acts had bcfoie him may be 
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gathered from his own preface, corresponding as it 
does with the plan and arrangement of the work. 
There is indeed a slight obscurity. He begins by 
referring to his previous book in the words rbu fj.hv 
irpioTou \6yov, and very clearly sums up the contents 
of the work as being Trepl Trdvrcav wv ^p|aTO 6 *l7)(Tovs 
TToielu re Kal Biddcrfceip; but he never gives the second 
part of the sentence. Its purport, however, may 
be gathered from the following verses. The apos- 
tles were to receive the gift of the Holy Ghost and 
of power, and were to be witnesses of the Lord in 
Jerusalem and in all Judiea and Samaria, and to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In other words, 
the subject of the book is (1) the divine credentials 
of the apostles as exhibited in their power ^ and (2) 
the extension " ■ the stages marked 

by the words , s , , and Samaria, the 

uttermost parts of the earth. 

When we examine the structure of the book, we 
find that it almost exactly corresponds with these 
words. There is clear evidence of method. The 
writer begins with the enumeration of the names 
of the apostles and the members of the community. 
Then comes the gift of the Holy Ghost, and the 
immediate outburst of power. Then th' ■ 
in Jerusalem. In this we notice that ; 
the apostolic power and all points which lead to the 
spread of the gospel are specially noted. An in- 
stance of the first is the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira ; of the last, the way in which the different 
stages ill the growth of the Church are continually 
emphasised (2^^ #). In ch 6 there is clearly a 

new start. The i»‘ ’ ■■ ‘-i seven is dwelt 

on, both becaust «■. . i • exhibition of 

power (C"), and because of the immense results 
which followed from t' ■ !■*' of Stephen and 
the * ■' ■* ‘ ■ which i . ' death. 

Ii- ^ -‘Ccond stage of progress is entered 
upon. The word spreads to Samaria (8^-^^). The 
extension of the gospel is ' 1 by the story 

of the Ethiopian eunuch ^ fn comes 

Saul’s conversion, an event of extreme *' w 
for the writer’s purpose. In 9^^ is giv 
summary of the progress of the Church — by this 
time tlirouglioiit all Judaea and Galilee and Sam- 
aria. A series of incidents relating to the mis- 
sionary work of St. Peter now follows 
selected as containing the first definite signs of the 
extension of the gospel to the Gentiles, ‘^Apa Ka\ 
roTs edvedLV <5 Oehs perdvoLav els ebcoKeu. Ill 
1119 reach a further stage. The word is 
preached in Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
and the Church of Antioch is founded — the word 
being prcaclicd there to those who are not Jews. 
In again tlie spread of the word is dwelt on. 
Another stage in the narrative is ended. 

We get in 13^ or 1226 what is clearly intended to 
be a new departure. The amount of preparation 
shows us the importance that the author attaches 
to the first setting out of Paul and Barnabas to- 
gether, and from this time onwards the narrative 
proceeds very definitely forward until the time 
when St. Paul reaches Kome. We may again 
mark stages in the narrative — 13^-1426 — commonly 
called the first missionary journey of St. Paul; 
in which we notice the emphasis laid on the 
exhibition of dvvafj.ts on the part of the apostle. 
In comes the apostolic council; then 16®6- 
2H6 the further missionary enterprise of St. Paul. 
Here we notice how it is always the points of 
departure which are dwelt on, as, fo' < s ; • ’ the 
first preaching in Europe and in ' ■ . j • . im- 
portant towns. Then the series of events 

which ultimately lead St. Paul to Rome. Here 
the great fulness of detail arises partly from the 
better knowledge of the author, partly from the 
important character of the events, — St. Paul 
preaches before rulers and kings, Lk 21 ^ 2 , — partly 


because they are all events which help in taking 
the gospel to Rome. There the author leaves St. 
Paul preaching, because he has then accomplished 
the purpose of his narrative Rome is typical of 
the ends of the earth. A definite point is reached, 
and the narrative is definitely concluded. (For 
arguments m favour of the definite conclusion of 
the work, see IjiLihtfoni in Smith’s DJ5- i. 27, as 
against Ramsay, I\n'(,p 23.) 

The above sketch of the plan of the work has, at 
any rate, the meiit of being an attempt to discover 
the author’s purpose by an examination of his own 
language. The fault of other views is that they 
exaggerate points of minor importance. A series of 
writers from Schneckenburger (1841) onwards have 
seen in the work a hook of conciliating tendency, 
based on the parallelism between St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and tins view m a more or less modified form 
has been the prevailing one It has, as will be 
suggested, this much truth, that the writer would 
pass over for the most part incidents of a less 
creditable character; he did not, however, do so, 
as this theory implies, because he wished to con- 
ceal anything (he gives us quite sufficient hints 
of the existence of difference of opinion, 15'^' 67 f. 
2 X 2 (H’)^ but because they did not help in the aim 
of his work. He looks upon Christianity as 
a polity or society, and it is the growth of this 
society he depicts. The internal history is looked 
at in so far as it leads to exte’ii!!. -ii The 

view of Pfleiderer and some -s i:n the 

book was written from an j.i'’ o™ 

view to defend Christianity jm.. P": JiMCii-^mi iinl 
paganism. With this object, i .’u l.i .! (. Ip 
tian apologists, the writer depicts the Roman 
authorities as, on the whole, favourable to Chris*- 
tianity, while he represents the attacks as coming 
from the Jews. There is no doubt that he does so ; 
but the obvious reason for doing so was the fact that 
the author was narrating things as they hapixaud, 
while he gives no hint that liis work is mtimilid to 
be apologetic. It is addressed to a believing Chris- 
tian, not to any outsider. 

vi. Analysis — A certain amount of discussion 
has taken place as to whether the Acts should be 
divided into two or three main parts. All such 
discussions are thoroughly fruitless. There are 
quite clearly definite stages in the narrative, and 
the writer is systematic. We must observe the 
structure, but we are at liberty to make such divi- 
sions as seem convenient — remembering that the 
divisions are not the writer’s, but our own. The 
following is suggested as a convenient analysis on 
the lines of the previous summary. The speeches 
are italicised ; — 

Introduotion. 

The Apostolic Commission. 

Tnn Churoii in Jerusalem. 

112 - 26 , The names of the apostles and the completion of 
ll 'r 1 iiiiibo 

21 - 13 , 'I ■ . 'i ( I 0 I ! ■ V Spirit. 

14-42, c . * * r 

42-47*, I 

8^-20. - ■ Speech of Peter. 

41-22, i.mjii i-onirKiit oi Pc T( i and John Speech of Peter 
hi fore the Sini/tc<h m 

25 - 81 , prayei of the Church oo tlutc release. 

82 „ 5 io, Gommunism of the early Church — Barnabas, 
\ ' ' ' ■ 

17-42 See • ,i , 1 “ 1 1 IN .1 John, Speech 
of Gamaliel 

fii-T. The appointment of the Seven 
'flic pi eachinir of phen 

71-83 y 7(1 e, speech of Steph en 

Death of stoiittr. ‘ind pci.^ecniion of the Church. 

The Church in JuniSA and Samaria. 

84-25, Philip in Samaiia Simon Ma^us. 

26- 40 Philip and tlie Ethiopian eunuch. 

gi-so Conversion of ?aiil. 

31 JXteriaion of the Church. 

82-48 Peter at L\ dda and J oppa 
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Conversion of Gornelms Speech of Peter 
1X1-18 Discussion on the subject at Jerusalem. Speech 
of Peter 

The Church in Antioch 

XliT-20 Foundation of the Chuicli m Antioch. 

27-30 Collection for the poor in Jeiusalem Mission 
of Paul and Barnabas 

Xji-19 Persecution of Herod Petex thrown into piison. 
“•J-ss Death of Hei od 
24 Proarress of the Chmch 

Barnabas and Saul sent forth from Antioch. 

Fiust IStissroN vry Journey of Paul and Baknabas. 
Cvpius. Elvinas and Sergius Pauliis 
i‘>-^”2 Antioch ill Pisidia Speech of Paul to the Jews. 
141-7 Iconiulu 

8-20 Listia Speech of Paul to the O entiles. 

21-2S Visit to Derbe and return jouiney to Antioch on 
the Oioiites. 

X51-35 File apostolic council in J ei usalem Speeches of 
Peter and James Letter to the Churches. 

Second Missionary- Journey of St, Paul. 

1530.x p).-5 The Churches revisited 

(j -40 Journey into Europe. Philippi 
171-13 Tliessalonica and Beroea. 

10-34 Athens. Speech of PauHn the Areopagus. 
l&i-io Corinth. 

UL-ai Beturn to Antioch in Syria 
22. Visit to Jerusalem. 

Third Missionary Journey-. 

1823 Visit to Galatia. 

24-28 Apollos at Ephesus 

Paul at Ephesus Bistui banco in the theatre. 
Journey in Macedonia and Gieece 
7-12 Troas 

i 3«2P3 Journey to Jerusalem. Speech to elders of 
Ephesus at Miletus. 

Paul in Jerusalem 

2117-40^ Disturbances arise 
221-21 pauPs-'^^ '• t» "M. 

22-2811 Paul be- • ‘ 'i ^d- i 
13-35, Paul sent to Ctesarea ^ 

241 - 27 , i>aul and PelLY. . T" 'iullus and Paul. 

25-26. P " P. ^ ■ o'eAgrippa 

2T-2Si<^. ■ . • i' . ' 

Paul in Kome. 

2S17-S1. Interview with the Jews. Paul begins to preach. 

vii AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. — The following 
arguments enable us to fix with a considerable 
approach to certainty the m. ' 'he Acts. 

( 1 ) It IS quite certain thn .• '! i-r. by the 
author of the third Gospel. This is shown by the 
preface, which, like that of the Gospel, is addressed 
to Tlieophilus, and shows that the author claims 
to have written such a Gospel, and by the identity 
of style between the two books (the best and most 
recent demonstration is that of Friedrich). This 
fact may be taken as admitted on all sides. 

(2) The presence of certahi n written in 

the first person, seems to m’py iil'l the writer 
was an eye-witness of some of the events he 
describes, and a companion of St. Paul. In the 
Acts there are certain passages which are tecli- 
iiically known as the ‘we’ sections, viz. 

205-15 211-15 27i-28i®.| Here the writer speaks in the 
first person. Moreover, these sections and also 
the accompanying incidents, in which the writer 
does not take part, but at which he was probably 
present, are presented with great fulness and 
exactness of detail, and seem to imply that the 
writer was an eye-witness. So far there is general 

But two I Nplnuu'l''^n=; then become 
Either the nil.' lor cjI : In sections was 
of the Acts, wlio (.■[!.-i 5 i 4 ( - I he poison 
when he becomes himself one ui uk O'CMiuniioji' of 
St. Paul, or these pas-^ages arc one of the sources 
which the compile]- of liie work innkcs use of. All 
piubabilitv is in favour ot the first view. The 
.^lyle of the ‘we’ sections is that of the author. 
It is perfectly true, indeed, that the author works 
up his sources in his own • ’ ■ ^ .as may be 

seen by a study of the third bospei : but it is hardly 
possible to bdieve that a writer so aitistic as the 
author ot the Acts ccrTaiiily i^ should have left 
these exceedingly incongruous fust persons So 


keenly has this been felt, that it has been suggested 
that the author introduced these sections in the 
first person to give an of genuineness 

to his narrative — a suggestion winch refutes both 
itself and some other theories. An examination 
of the scope of these sections lends itself to the 
same view. The first section begins at Troas 
(16^*^) and continues • ^1 ’ 1 ■ the second 

begins at Philippi continues over the 

whole period to the end of the book, the third 
person being occasionally adopted, as in 16 1", when 
the event recorded concerns only St. Paul and 
some of his (.omner'O'*' and not the whole party, 
nor the author personally. The most reasonable 
explanation of that fact is that the writer of these 
sections joined the party at Troas and went to 
Philippi , that after an interval of some years he 
again joined St. 7 ' ’ perhaps Ins 

native place, and ■ . first to Jeru- 

salem and then to • , ler hypothesis 
be adopted, it is difficult to account for the 
exceedingly fragmentary character of the sections. 
On the other side, it is argued that the ‘we’ 
sections are so much more historical in their 
character than some of the other sections, and so 
much fuller in detail, that they clearly betray a 
different hand. But the difference is never greater 
than would be found in passing from the work of 
an eye-witness to the work of one who, although a 
contemporary, is not an eye-witness. It is urged, 
again, that the work cannot be from the hand of 
a contemporary because of the inexactness and 
incorrectness of the knowledge of apostolic times 
which it exhibits. But this is really begging the 
whole question. We have no right to argue that a 
book is late because it is unhistorical, unless we 
have objective reasons for stating that it is so, which 
overpower the positive evidence for the eaily date. 
The balance of probability is in favour of the 
author of the Acts being identical with the 
author of the ‘ we ’ sections, and therefore of being 
a cviiF.i Ton of St. Paul, but a companion who 
joimd ill- j.postle somewhat late in his career, 
and who therefore could only have a second-hand 
acquaintance with earlier events. 

(3) The tradition of the Church from the end of 

the second century is that the author was Luke, a 
companion of St. Paul ; and this exactly corre- 
sponds with the circumstances already described. 
St. Luke is the only companion of St. Paul, so far 
as our ki- coes, who fulfils the conditions. 
The Aci^ Could not have been written by Timothy, 
for Timothy was a com i 'anion during an interval 
when the ‘we’ sicm.ojl^ cia'-c (Ac IT^^), nor by 
Titus, for we know from Gal 2 -^ that he was with 
St. Paul earlier; nor by Silas, who was at the 
council (Ac St. Luke is never mentioned in 

any ot the earlier Epistles, but he is in the later. 
Corroborative evidence of the Lucan authorship 
has been found in the medical terms used (Col 4^^, 
Lk 8^5, Ac 285 etc.). 

(4) Tl 1 1 ' ai c I nn c n 1 in favour of the Lucan author- 

ship of boTli ilic Gospel and Acts, based on a chain 
of coincidences, has been put very - ' * Tr* 1 ^ 
Bp Liglitfool. (a) Tradition gives to ■ ii'-" 
the name of Si Luke, a connianion ot St. Paul. 
( 6 ) Internal but unobtinsive evidence shows its 
Pauline character. It dwells paiticularlv on the 
universality and freedom of the gospel a iid it tc' f ei s 
to less obvious incidents in our Lord’s life mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Co 22i9, 1 Co 155 = Lk 

2484). (c) The Acts of the Apostles was certainly 
written by the same person as the Gospel (d) 
An independeni hue of argument shows tliat it 
was written hy a comxiauion of St Paul, (e) It, too, 
is Pauline in its character (so far as we are at 
liberty to use that woid) It represents the same 
universality and freedom of the gospel, and the 
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same idea of the Christian Church, hut more in the to Plutarch, are purely fanciful. The political 


concrete (see Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 124-128). 

(5) The hajance of argument is clearly, then, in 
favour of St. Luke as author of the Acts. There 
IS, however, still room for doubt as to the time 
when It was written, (a) One theory places it 
almost immediately after the close of the narrative, 
and just before the outbreak of the Neronian perse- 
cution. The book, it is urged, comes to an abrupt 
conclusion, and the only explanation is that it is 
unfinished. As has been pointed out above, there 
IS no real reason for saying the hook is unfinished. 
The arrival of St. Paul lu Rome formed a suitable 
conclusion, and the ending is similar in character 
to the ending of the Gospel. In the extreme form 
this argument is untenable, but it is still quite 
possible to hold that the narrative concluded here, 
because not many more events had occurred. More- 
over, it might be held that the tone m relation 
to the empire represented the period before rather 
than after the N eronian persecution. The early date 
IS still held by Blass, and the arguments against it 
are not very strong. 

(6) The argument for a later date is generally 
based on Lk 21^0 as compared with Mt 24^^, Mk 

It is stated that the form of the ■ • ^ ' 

there recorded has been modified by the 
of what happened at the siege of Jerusalem. Tiie 
Gospel therefore was written after that event, and 
the Acts somewhat later, under the Flavians. The 
criticism of Blass, however, has very considerable 
weight, that there is little in the prophecies re- 
corded by St. Luke which goes much beyond the 
language of Dn 9^® ; and the reason given for a 
late date can hardly he considered demonstrative. 
Neither can that of Ramsay, who thinks that the 
Gospel must have been written just after Titus 
was associated m the empire with his father, so as 
to explain the incorrect date of Tiberius (Lk 3^). 
No arguments are certain, and the language of Lk 
212® would m any case be quite compatible with a 
date some time before A.D 70 ; but perhaps on the 
whole the amouiil •'^f nnspcctivr contained in the 
hook is hardly co'np.'nibic \\iib the earlier date, 
]ust as the relation of the third Gospel to the other 
two suggests the later date, and a period shortly 
after 70 is the most probable. Whether we can, 
as Ramsay suggests, press the iTpcarov of 1^, and 
argue that a third treatise was in contemplation, 
is very doubtful. 

The following are dates suggested hy various writers, and are 
f .1 I M'.i r r il.t 'I f orii IToltzmann : i' "■■11 _ \ i « 

"■■ 1 u ■') I jre'- 111./!'- '» 'lU, Nosger il.i-- -i. ! ■ ’ 

!..(■ , l!.v.v, !*'• 11 , M. IV .. p. .. . 7 _ 1. V , . , 

Spitta), 9(> K : M ‘ i'. il <1. 100 (Volkmar), 

110-120 (P ' < I ! ' and Haanan - ‘ * 7 ' , 

Overbeck, Daviason, Keim, Hausrath), . ■ 

M ■ I ' ■■'T-i.'- 

I ■ I ' • 1 'I ‘ later date are given most fully among 
recent writers oy Hoitzmann 1892, p 405) as 

follows: — '■ « L i< P'l'i i’K r*!-**' '17 • 

O-il Tor E: I ■■ I ■ with Jo«ephi ' I). '■ 

‘ii.‘ < M*»i iio'i of tlie narrative of Gal ^ Ac 920 -so^ of Gal 
in 1 , 51 - 33 , of Gal 2ii in Ac IS^^® (8) Unhustorical 

account of speaking with tongues (Ac of St. Paul’s 

relations witli the law, and legendary narratives such as that 
of the death of Agrippa, 122^, (4) The writer is contemporary in 
time with the literary activity of Plutarch as shown hy the 
parallel lives; and of Arrian and Pausanias (narratives of 
Journey), also of the irepioSot. of different apostles. (5) Atmo- 
sphere of the Catholic Church ; parallelism of St. Peter and St 
Paul , traces of the hierarchical view of the Church and esp 
the sacramental theory of laying on of hands. (6) Eesera- 
blance'i with the Pastoral Epistles. (T) Tinp.r .me ‘i-'-’ir’u d to 
the political side of C i -lia 1 , tin- Jh)'* an ; ways 

represented as favouri ’■ o lo ( i 1 i 

It is very difficult to deal with some of these 
objections quite seriously. Even if the use of the 
Pauline Epistles were proved, it is difficult to 
see what that has to do with the late date of 
the Acts. The contradictions with the Pauline 
Epistles are largely dependent on a priori views of 
Church history. Some points, as the resemblance 


point of view is exactly that of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
One point requires perhaps slightly fuller investi- 
gation; and the i. mi- iiii-m points, so far as 
they are serious, w'.'i ’k' bt ■'i dealt with m an 
independent survey of the historical character of 
the work. 

viii The Relation of the Acts to Josephus 
presents to us, under the auspices of modern 
criticism, a curious double problem. While older 
critics, like Zeller, contented themselves with 
pointing out historical discrepancies, later critics 
since Keim (Gesch. Jesu, 111 . 1872, 134, and Atis dem 
Urchristenthim, 1878, 18) have attempted to show 
that St. Luke made use of Josephus. The crucial 
passage is that concerning Theudas (Ac 6®®). In his 
speech Gamaliel is made to refer to a rebellion under 
a leader of that name ; but according to Jos. this 
took place at least ten years later, under Cuspius 
Fadus, and long after that of Judas the GaliUnan. 
So far the problem was simple, but it is now main- 
tained that the mistake arose from the misappre- 
hension of a pass, 1 . ■ "rT '■. ■' - In one 
he speaks about ! i. 1 ,','nextof ./ 

Jiidas of Galilee, and this, it is maintained, is the 
> origin of the mistake. The two passages are 
quoted thus — 

Jos. Ant. XX. V. 1 f. Acts 5^® ^ 

©€u5as . . . ireideL rhv kviarn 0€v5as Xeycou 
TrXeia'TOp . . . elpai ripa iavrop . . . hs‘ 

7rpo(f>^T7js yap €\€y€V ehat, dv^p 60 T 7 Kal irdures oaot 
K,T.\. ^TteiBovTo avr(p Su^x'St]- 

^ados . . . €^€7reju\l/6P crap, 
t\7jp tTTTrewv , . . ^tt’ avTovs, 
i/jns . . . TToWovs . , . 
aP€i\€V. 

TTphs roiroLS 5e wal oi pterct rovrop dviarr^ 
rraiBes *Iou5a rov VaXiXaiov 6 TaXcKaios ip Tu?y 

rov rhv Xahp rnxipais rris aT0ypa(p7j<j 
OTth *?cafjiai(op aTroarrjaap- Kal artdcrrrjcrc Xahy irrLau 
ros Kupiplov r^s ’lovdaias avrov. 

Tl/M7)r€TVOPTOS. 

Now, whatever plausibility this comparison may 
have at first sight is very much diminished when 
we remember that the tv •■ -r --r - m Jos. do not 
immediately follow one b r, I . ; are separated 
hy an interval of 20 lines or more. Nor when we 
come to examine them do we find any close 
resemblance in the language. There are words 
common to both accounts, but they are none of them 
characteristic ; it is not easy to describe a revolt 
without using the word aTroarijeraL in some form, 
while the details are different in the two accounts ; 
the Acts give 4000 men, Jos. gives no number. 
This is recognised by Clemen (8K, 1896, p, 339), 
who is of opinion that the author of the Acts had 

rear] .!*• ^ ■‘"■r" ^ im. Is this resemblance, 

or • ■ , ■ ■ ‘ supported by any other 

passages? Keim and the author of ^ ’ 

Beligion have collected a large number 01 paiaiiei 
passages, but they are not of a character to bring 
conviction. On the other hand, the argument oi 
Zeller (Eng. tr. i. p. 232) on the di 5 crr*pinir\ 
between the Acts and Jos. in the case of ihe (b'ji li 
of Herod Agrippa is quite sufficient to prove inde- 
pendence ‘ ‘ ' has been very well 

brought out ^ " j ■ - . itever the differences 

between the Acts and Jos. prove, they are only 
conceivable on the supposition of independence. 
Most of these do not attect our estimate of the 
lii-lorical eliaiacter of the work; the difficulty 
ab(Mii TlKuda-. even if it admits of no solution, 
may cast doubts on the historical character of 
Gamaliel’s speech ; it does not really affect 
the question of the Lucan authorship of the 
Acts. 
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ix. THE Histouioal Value of the Acts —1. A 
priori Objections.— In investigating the historical 
value of the Acts, we must first of all clear the 
ground by putting on one side a number of a priori 
objections. To say that the document is un- 
historical because it narrates miraculous events, or 
because it contains accounts of angels, is simply to 
beg the question Even if we were quite certain 
that such events were impossible and never 
occurred, we have abundant evidence for knowing 
that the early Christians believed in them. St. 
Paul claims himself to have worked what were 
believed both by him and his readers to be miracles 
(Biass, Acta Apostoloriim, p. 8 f.). Again, all such 
difficulties as arise from an a priori theory of 
Church history must be banished. To deny docu- 
ments because they conflict with one’s theories, is 
to argue m a vicious circle. Although there are 
tew serious critics who now accept the Tubingen 
theories, yet many of their assumptions have 
acquired a traditional hold on the minds of writers, 
and consciously or unconsciously affect their argu- 
ments. Similarly, objections based on the hier- 
archical or sacramental tendencies of a book assume 
that we can find the beginning of such tendencies 
in the Church ; which we clearly cannot do. 

Much the same may be said of the supposed 
between St. Peter and St. Paul. 

\ ‘ _ oO Holtzraann, the strongest argument 

for the critical position is the correspondence 
between the acts of St. Peter and the other 
apostles on the one side, and those of St. Paul on 
the other. Both begin their ministry with the 
healing of a lame man ; both work miracles, the 
one with his shadow, the other with napkins. 
Demons flee in the name of St. Peter and in the ! 
name of St. Paul. St. Peter meets Simon Magus ; i 
St. Paul Elymas and the Ephesian magicians. 
Both raise the dead. Both receive divine honours. 
Both are supported by Pharisees in the council. 
St. Paul is stoned at Lystra, Stephen at Jerusalem. 
St. Paul is made to adopt the language of St. 
Peter, St. Peter of St. Paul, and so on. The 
value of such an argument is one which can only 
depend upon individual feeling. It is, of course, 

M ■ > ' 0 that they both occupy prominent 

* . hey are, in fact, the writer’s heroes ; 

0 , : not prove the unhistorical character. 

We ma V \\ ell i fior to Plutarch’s lives. Because the 
writer flnds parallels between the lives of two men, 
it does not prove that his narrative is fictitious. 
But, further, although there are resemblances, there 
are very considerable differences as well, and the 
resemblances arise largely fi )"\ liu u'-'i hi 
which the apostles were pla-*- -1. i ’i- i- n b lu' 
unnatural in the points of -I'li: ii \ . I'liil tIi-a aic 
balanced by many points of ditterenoe. 

Lastly, all arguments against the Lucan author- 
ship, or the historical character of the work, drawn 
from the fact that the writer clearly has a definite 
!i'‘d purpose, are quite beside the mark.^ The 
(isiiMi''! ii‘ between a history and a chronicle is 
just this, that a history has a plan. The writer, 
r . ‘ ’ knowledge or other sources, forms a 

, . ‘ ‘ . . the course of events, and writes his 

history from that point of view. In the present 
case the writer wishes to illustrate and describe 
the steps by which the Christian Church has 
developed. From that point of view he selects his 
materials ; from that point of view he describes the 
events and ih(‘ wliioii are to him important ; 

from that poiui of \K-^^ lie emphasizes the careers 
of St. Stephen, of St. Peter, of St l*aul. His view 
may be right or may be wrong, but because a 
writer has a view he is not necessarily unhistorical. 
We hope to show that the merit of St. Luke lies 
in having brought out just the point of view which 
was important, and that, although there are points 


in which he is perhaps incorrect, substantially his 
history is true and tiust worthy. 

2 . The Acts and St. PauVs Epistles.— A consider- 
able portion of the narrative of the Acts is con- 
te'iU')in’\ with certain of St. Paul’s Epistles 
iMm , we have some opportunity of controlling 
the narrative, and here we have to meet a very 
curious combination of ‘ “ It is now 

maintained that the Acts - « , : its nariative 

unauthentic because of differences from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and then that these Epistles are its souices. 
To prevent these r i.- n - o.-‘ ""ictmg, we have to 
suppose a deliberi . ‘ ‘ of the narrative 

of Galatians by the author of the Acts, and an 
extraordinary capacity on his part to conceal hzs 
obligations. The parallels quoted are very slight, 
hut most numerous in the case of the Epistles of 
the captivity. Even here they have little value as 
implying literary ; hut if, as we believe, 

St. Luke, the autl - < ib * Acts, was St. Paul’s 
companion in captivity, and possibly acted as his 
amanuensis, it is natural that his phraseology 
should be influenced by that personal contact. 

There are three passag-es which demand a more e.Niact com- 
parison. 

(a) Gani7-24=Ac 

Gal =Ac 151-33 

(c)Gal211f =Ac 1535-39 

((?.) If we examine the first passages we notice quite definitely 
ceitam ’’>0 *;»' <“ * The Acts contain no reference to the visit 
to Arab '' om the narrative that three 

years had elapsed ■ - Jerusalem ; while the state- 

ment that he was unknown by face to the Churches that weie in 
Judjea, IS supposed to be inconsistent with the fact that he 
pleached in the synagogues of Jerusalem But how far do 
these discrepancies take us^ It is •' u* < • t ihat St Luke 
selects what he lequires for his puip , o ' i i- possible that 
he knew of the jouiney to Arabia and did not think it necessary 
to record it; nor, again, does he give exact indications of the 
time elapsed There is no necessary inconsistency ; but still the 
obvious impression cieatedby the narrative is that the writer 
did not know of the Aiabiar ■ . of the length of time 

which had elapsed before > ( • - 1 i visit, and the two 

nanatives give a somewhat different impression St Paul 
wishes to emphasize his independence of the apostles ; St Luke 
wishes to show that St Paul was received by them But each 
hints at the other side St. Paul cleaily implies that he was 
received by them; St. Luke as cleaily, that there was some 
hesitation about doing so, and St. Luke’s language naakes it 
plain that even if he had preached m synagogues in Jerusalem 
he had not preached in J udiea The accounts are different and 
to all appearance independent, they represent different points 
of view, they supplement one another ; they are not incoti- 

. s ^ I 

, , , I • , >1 J be said in the main concerning the next 
I Ac 15^-33) The very careful examination 

' of Lightfoot (OalaU ans, p 109) represents, on the whole, a very 
fair historical conclusion No sensible person will find any dis- 
crepancy if St Paul, giving his internal motive, states that he 
went by revelation, and St Luke gives the external motive. 
It is quite natural that St Luke should give the public history, 
St Paul ■* « What IS more important to notice IS the 

incidenta ' • »hat each account gives to the other Wo 

gather fr • - I’ his great desire to he on good terms 

with the leading apostles— if he is not, he fears he will run m 
vain and labour in vain . ve gatl’c-r that they receive him m a 
fiiemIK mannei— Tliev gne him ttie right hand of fellowship, 
nlthouffh the\ me looked upon by some of their followers as 
being antagonistic to St. Paul, St, Paul does not think so 
Again, from the Acts we gather that the conclusion was not 
carried out without much dispute, and presumably was not 
acceptable to all , and we equally .■ *’ < .w>uld from St 

Paul, that those who had causec ■ ' had claimed 

that they represented the opinions < i* . ■ < ' ■'* . » ‘ - 

It has been assumed that Ac 15 « ■ - ' > i ' ' event as 

Gal 21-10* -but r ‘ ■> -’h conmi.mh i- i o', universally 
accepted Why - i k . Paul omik in. reference to 

the visit recorded -i -■ c . " I his is a genuine difficulty. It 
has been suggested that there has been a disarrangement in the 
Acts, and, <- - ■ ■ *''the later visits 

has been ■ ‘ I ■ * i i ■ !-■' 

Barnabas l^' , t ‘ 

he had left him at a later date A mistake m chronology is 
probable but not a nnsiake as to the companionship jhe 
other side P.arnsav {Sf Pa>d. p 48) identifies the visit of Gal 
21-10 xMLh that of Ac He ’avs great stress on the difficulty 

irnohodin siippo-iiig that St Pi i- f “ ^ ' 

louincv But the re.'i'sons giver- I • ' . - 

ucio not in Jern«iak-Tn, and ihai . i « » ^ / r ^ 1 

the M-it to be mentioned — me ncetqited bv TIoit [Jwct'iSiie 
Chi isltamdf. p OU a- ‘'iiiT cieut \Vu rmiH reft- the reader to 
liaui'-jv s own book for the di-'Cii^'-ion ot the subject but can only 
say tha't he has not succeeded in convincing ua. A reasonable 
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criticism must say that the two narratives we are consideiing 
lefer to the same events, that the accounts they contain are 
independent and supplementary, hut not contradictory (see the 
discussion between Sunday and Eamsay in JL'iL‘posito7 ^ Feb. 1896, 
and foil numbers) 

(o) The thud point need not detain us long It is merely 
that St. Luke does not record a nariative concerning St Petei 
mentioned by St. Paul. He may have been ignoiant of it, he 
may have thought that It did not answer he may 

even . ' > j. it better to omit an i v . « . he felt 

was < • 1 What is impoitant to notice is that the 

nairative m Galatians proves conclusively that the standpoint 
of the Acts IS correct It was quite impossible that St Paul 
could accuse St Peter of hypocnsy unless he had already 
adopted his view. ‘ It is clear from Gal 2^1 ft. that Peter then 
and for long before occupied in principle the standpoint of 
Paul’ (Harnack, Ilist, of Dogma^ Eng tr. vol i p 90). 

An examination of these narratives proves the 
independence of the two accounts, and each 
corroborates the other in various points. When 
we turn to the general narrative in the Acts and 
compare it with that which can be gathered from 
the Epistles, we find three characteristics — ^inde- 
pendence, broad resemblances, and subtle points of 
contact. All the Epistles which correspond to the 
same period will fit into the narrative, while the 
minute coincidences which have been brought out 
by Paley, whose argument is not out of date, — 
more particularly that concerning the collection 
for the saints,— have very substantial evidential 
value 

3. The Archceological jEvide7ice , — A great test of 

the accuracy of the writer in the last twelve 
chapters is given by the evidence from archaeology. 
Its strength and value are so great that we need 
only refer to it. The investigations of the last 
twenty or thirty years have tended more and more 
to confirm the accuracy of the writer. In almost 
every point where we can follow him, even in 
minute details, he is right. He knows that at 
the time when St. Paul visited Cyprus it was 
governed by a proconsul; this was the case only 
between the years B c. 22 and some time early 
m the 2nd cent.; then a (''■aiikc. \\ris made, 
probably m Hadrian’s reign. H • ki that the 
magistrates of Phil p .■-■'■i called a-rparTjyol, 
and were attend .i . ; i-. but that those of 
Thessalonica were ttoA irapxctu He knows that Derbe 
and Lystra, but not Iconium, are cities of Lycaonia. 
The subject has been worked out in considerable 
detail by Liglitfoot and Kamsay, and it is sufficient 
to refer to them. It ’•* « . ’ . o, to refer here 

to the very complete ;i *( '•■ i i - of the account 
of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck made by James 
Smith (Voyage and w- •' of St Faiil). We 
need not enter into d : ! j they are admitted. 
What we iim-i i ir'i-hii'^.zc is the bearing of this 
evidence, li pm',*'--, m i he first place, that in the 
latter portion ot the Acts the writer had good and 
accurate sources of information. It is quite im- 
possible that he should be correct in all these 
points unless he had irinvl nuitiuhd or was himself 

conversant with the cvcni'^ but it ■ » 

however we think he acquired the \ , 

that he was accurate in the use of his sources. It 
is quite inconceivable that a writer who is so 
accurate in a large number of small and difficult 
points could have, as is maintained, used Josephus, 
and used him with incredible inaccuracy. This 
evidence, on the other hand, does not prove that 
the writer is necessarily as trustworthy in the 
earlier portions ot the history, where his sources of 
information were less good. It does suggest that 
he would get as accurate information as possible, 
and reproduce il coi ■ c oil;. . 

4. We pass b;i'‘k\w»nl to the tra7isUion ^yeriod^ 
which begins with the preaching of Stephen and 
extends to the end ot the apostolic council This 
is clearly the most imponant period in the history, 
and we have few means of controlling it. We 
have little independent evidence. What we can 


point to, in the first place, is the 7 iaturalness of the 
whole history. There were the geims of nniversal- 
ism in Christianity, but these needed 
to develop ; and the whole history sho 
t \Mjii -.o'l til - -L from the natural leaction of events 
«m iMv ( MU'-, .n-, not from any deliberate purpose 
or from any one definite event. Take first the per- 
secution. Zeller (Eng tr. vol. i. p. 229) lays great 
stress on the tact that m the early chapters the 
Sadducees are the persecutors, in the later the 
Pharisees. But this inconsistency is thoroughly 
natural. At first the Sadducees oppose the 
Christians, because, being the official hierarchy 
responsible to the Romans for the order of the 
country, they fear disturbances , the Christians 
are merely a sect of devout and zealous Jews in 
favour with the Pharisees. But when once the 
universalist element inherent in Christianity is 
made apparent by the teaching of Stephen, the 
devout and zealous Jews are offended, the Pharisees 
take up the persecution, and it becomes a reality. 
We may notice * . i.T’y how it is the 

entrance of the fn i 9 . in the person of 

Stephen which first brings out this universalist ic 
element. The persecution leads quite naturally 
to a dispersion of the Christians, more particularly 
of those associated with Stephen, and consequently 
to the spread of Christianity. In all that follows 
St. Peter takes the lead, a position which is quite 
in accordance with what we know from Galatians 
(see above, § ix. 2). T ‘i ih f 

and naturally, the pre t-i - 9 / . Ui- i 
leads the ru pu'Im i ^ of Christianity onwards. Pirst 
come the ai then ‘devout men’ who are 

yet not circumcised; then tl i in-aching to 
Gentiles; then the growth of a d- 1- uii ( 
community in Antioch, i.e. a community which 
the outer world clearly recognised as 
distinct from Judaism, and which would naturally 
appear first in a place removed from older associa- 
tions ; then the first recorded journey of St. Paul, 
withits .‘I r u ■I ^,] ' 1 .r^'ninents, 

and its subtle corro I -Mi. .b- li '(10^-). 

Naturally • " . ” gradually arises a Juda- 

ising paiix , and the older apostles 

find ih('n-(L\(^ acting as mediatoi’s between the 
two parties. The position which is ascribed to 
them by the Acts is always recognised by St. Paul, 
and he claims equally to he recognised by them ; 
while both the Acts and St. Paul recognise the 
extreme party as 'j ■ . ■ leir authority although 
without entire „ t ■. (Ac Gal 2i-). 
The whole story as told in the Acts is natuial and 
consistent, and gives a much more credible account 
of the development of Christianity than any modern 
one constructed on d pidon ideas. 

5. The JEarhj Coininiinity in Jerusalem , — ^The 
first section of the Ac (I12I542) j^Lag been often 
treated as the least historical portion of the book. 
It is less true to say that it has been attacked. 
It is rather the case that it has been set on one 
side (‘the idealised picture of the Jerusalem com- 
munity,’ Holtzmann). And the examination of 
it is difficult, for we have little that is definite 
with which to : .• « h. The theory, however, 
put forward is u r was written from the 
point of view of the author’s own time, and from 
that aspect we can examine it. We know how the 
writer of the Gleinentine Homilies reproduces m 
the earliest days of the Church the doctrine and 
the organisation of his own time — he ripreseut^, 
St. Peter as apix-inlimr bishops in every chinch. 
Now, at any rate, iho \Miter of the Acts lived forty 
years later, and at a time when both the doctrine 
and the oraanisation of the Church were much 
more developed ; yet we find absolutely no traces 
of this either in the speeches or in the narrative of 
the first five chapters. 
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To work tins out in detail would be beyond the 
scope ot the present article, but it may be illus- 
trated in some points. The through- 

out primitive. Our Lord is called ’It^ctovs Xp^rrhs 6 
Na(>pa?o 5 r (2-^^ 3^ a name which occurs in the 
Gospels, but elsewhere only twice, when St. Paul, 
in the later chapters of the Acts, is referring to Ins 
earlier life. So again the next phrase that meets 
us is TTttL deov (31^* 4-"’ which occurs nowhere 

else in NT of our Lord, and elsewhere is used of 
Him in the Didache, which clearly represents 
very early tradition. Again, we notice how 
very markedly Xpt<rr(^s is not a personal name, rhv 
TTpoKexeipi-cTfMhov upuv Xp. Ttjct. (3-'^), K-itpiov avrhjf Kal 
XpLffTov 6 iToLrjo-ep (2-^^) One more phrase we may 
notice, apxvyi^v (3^® which occurs elsewhere in 
Hebrews twice (2^° 12‘^), and nowhere else in NT. 
We find nowhere the expression vlhs Oeov. Whereas 
St. Paul ‘placarded’ Christ crucified (Gal 3C, 
we find here, as we might expect, that St. Peter 
lias to take towards the death of Christ a purely 
defensive attitude ■\Yq i^ave no reference to 

’ I --i V We have, in fact, a re- 
;‘ia>’i ■" \\hi* must have been, and what 
we have indopendcnl, evidence to show was the 
eaijest Chn-iian teaching about Christ: — the 
13 roof that He \vas the Messiah, afforded by His 
resurrection, of which the apostles were witnesses, 
and by the Sviiii ir.i(‘- Similar is the relation to 
the universal t‘li.!Menr of the Gospel. We are 
told that the Acts was written from a universalist 
point of view, and the statement is quite true in a 
sense ; but we find that St. Peter’s speeches are not 
affected by it. God raised up Jesus to give re- 
pentance to Israel ; Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant (S^s). There are 
elements of universalism, but they are incidental. 
The promise is to Israel first ; so (2^^) ‘ to you 
IS the promise and to your children, and to all those 
that are afar off ’ ; ‘ in Israel all the families of 

the earth shall he blessed.’ The standpoint of 
these chapters is, m fact, that of the Jewish 
prophets. There is the germ from which future 
development can come, but the development is not 
there. One last p ''mi wc may mention in this 
connexion is the r <rh',fn;o',n It is thoroughly 
Jewish and primitive, ‘that He may send the 
Christ, who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus: whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of the restoration of all things,’ 21 ; 
the Messianic kingdom is called the Kaipol am- 
There is nothing about the personal 
resurrection, which, of course, L n jioinr which 
would not trouble the primitive commaniiv in the 
first years of its existence ; and it is difficult to 
understand how a Greek writer who had seen the 
Neronia’ ‘ ’ and knew the needs of a 

later m r. , .have invented this primi- 
tive idea of things. 

If we pass to the organisation of the com- 
munity, again, it i.'* ciuiK*. unlike the conception 
which we should expect, fi'om ,i Gentile Christian 
of forty or fifty >ems laier It is perfectly true 
that stress is laid on the unity of il ■- rr-i-’ 
community, and it may be that tins - 1 \a ! 

with a purpose ; but no object could be gained by 
the representation which is given of its form 
and character. There is no trace of any later 
■ i.a ' nor mention of presbyters. The 

Christians have, in fact, not yet been cast out of 
the synagogues. They are regular in tlieir w'oi.^hip 
in the temple (Ac Lk 24®-*). They take^part 
in the morning and evening sacrifices. ^ They 
observe the Jewish hours of prayer. They join in 
the synagogue worship (CP 9^) . Tiiey are not only 
conforming Jews, they are devout (Ac 2120 2212), 
They do not yet realise that .they are separate 
from Judaism They are but a sect, the sect of 
VOL. 1 . — % 
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the XaCa^paioL (Ac 24^). One more point may be 
noticed, the conmiunity of goods ; the exact char- 
acter of this it IS unnecessary to discuss here. It 
is sufficient to point out that no reason has been 
suggested to explain why it should have so much 
emphasis laid on it, or why it should have been 
invented if it were not historical. 

It has been said that we have little evidence 
for correcting this. The aiei'.i evidence 

which we found in ch. 13 f. here fails us But we 
have a few indirect hints. The position of the 
Twelve we may gather from 1 Co 9^ 15^ ; of St. 
Peter from 1 Co 15^, Gal 2®; of St. John from 
Gal 2 ^ ; of the brethren of the Lord from 1 Co 9^. 
A certain amount of incidental evidence is given 
by the Ebionite traditions concerning the i:>osition 
of St. James; and they * with what is 

suggested by the later pa o* . ^ Acts, where 
we have an account of the state of affairs by one 
who is presumably an eye-witness. 

It is clear that these early chapters give a picture 
of the primitive community which is quite different 
from what existed within the experience of the 
writer, and which is in itself Mcfiah’c. Is it then 
likely that this should be the r* >u’.. (-i il'c historical 
imagination of the writer, or is it not more pro- 
bable that it is historical in character and based on 
written evidence ? We have no reason to doubt 
that we possess an historical account of the words 
of the Lord ; and the same witnesses who recorded 
these, either by tradition or in writing, would be 
equally likely to record the speeches- and acts of 
the leading apostle of the infant Church. 

6 . The Speeches. — One more point under this 
heading demands investigation, namely, the 
speeches. Are these genuine records of speeches 
actually delivered, or were they written by the 
historian in accordance with the fashion of til's 
day ? We may notice two points, to begin with. 
They are all very short, too short to have been 
delivered as they stand, and for the most part 
the style in which they are written is that of the 
historian. They are clearly, therefore, in a sense 
his own compositions. But the same can also be 
said of a considerable number of the speeches in 
the Gospel. We can compare St. Luke’s account 
in this case with that of other authorities, and we 
find, indeed, a slight modification side by side with 
general accuracy ; we find the style of the author, 
hut the matter of the authority. On the other 
hand, there is no reason for thinking apnoi'i that 
the speeches cannot be historical. As has ]ust 
■ I out, the speeches of the leading 
impress themselves on the growing 
. • • . ■ . , j nd would be remembered as the 

words of the Lord were remembered. 

Putting aside a priori considerations, we must 
as far as possible examine the character of the 
Speeches themselves; and we must first see what 
light St Paul’s Epistles throw on the subject. 
According to 1 Co the main subjects of St 
Paul's preaching were the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as proved by the Scriptures and as 
witnessed to by the apostles, and other incidental 
allusions in the Epistles support, Uns (1 Th 
41 ^). Now, if we turn to St. Paul’s speech at 
Pisidian Antioch addressed to the Jews (13^®-^!), we 
find that the writer has exactly realised what was 
necessary for the situation. The basis is ‘^ciiplural, 
and the central fact clearly is, the prooi of the 
resurrection. Just at the end we have a definitely 
Pauline touch introduced (v.»9). This shows that 
the writer clearly grasps the situation as it is 
hinted at by the apostle in his own letters, and 
as was exactly in accordance with the demands 
of the situation ; and this is compatible either with 
his being a writer using a good source, and re- 
producing accurately a speech which he finds in 
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that source, or with his being a companion of the 
apostle, who knows the apostle’s preaching well, 
and gives a typical speech showing the general 
character of his argument It is very difficult to 
conceive of it as a tour de force of historical imagi- 
nation. And this ’ mines stronger when 

it is found that it • ■ to all the speeches 

in the book. We have already touched on those 
of St. Peter, and have seen how clearly they re- 
produce an early stage of doctrinal development. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in the speech 
of Stephen, it certainly does not bear the marks of 
being a rhetorical composition. The speeches of 
St. Paul from first to last are singularly harmoni- 
ous with the situation. The transition in tone 
from that we have already examined to that 
addressed to the heathen at Iconium or to that at 
Athens, is most marked. When we come to the 
later speeches addressed to the Jews, to Pelix, and 
to Agrippa, what we notice at once as very extra- 
ordinary is the repetition of the narrative of the 
conversion. Now that is comprehensible on the 
supposition that the narrative was repeated on two 
occasions, but is not so if we are dealing with 
rhetorical exercises. But St. Luke was, on our 
supposition, with St. Paul during all these events, 
and would therefore have accurate knowledge. 
These speeches then, although written in the 
author’s style, are clearly authentic ; and we may 
argue m the same way about the other speeches, 
all of which are, m different ways, suitable to the 
occasion on which they claim to have been delivered. 

The presence of the author’s hand in the speeches 
cannot be denied. Their literary form is due to 
him He may possibly have summed up in a 
typical speech the characteristics of St. Paul’s 
preaching before certain classes of hearers. Some 
details or illustrations may be due to him, such as 
the mention of Theudas m Gamaliel’s speech, or 
that of Judas in Peter’s first speech. But no 
theory which does not admit the possession of good 
evidence, and the acquaintance of the author with 
the events and persons that he is describing, is 
consistent with the phenomena of the '•p. i clu s. 
They are too lifelike, real, varied, and adapied .o 
their circumstances to be mere unsubstantial rhe- 
torical exercises. 

X. Sources of the Acts — Until recently, critics 
seem to have contented themselves with either 
vague indications of the sources of the Acts, or a 
complete denial of the possibility of discovering 
them, at any rate in the earlier portions (Weiz- 
sacker, Holtzmann, Beyschlag, Pfleiderer, Baur, 
Schwegler). Recently, however, the problem has 
been attacked by a number of scholars, mostly of 
iiiK nor rank, who do not seem to have attained any 
‘^acce^^, and whose method is not likely to lead to 
any substantial results. Of these, Sorof considers 
that Timothy, the writer of the ‘ we ’ sections, has 
combined a genuine writing by St. Luke and a St. 
Peter source. According to Feine there was an 
m iiri’ial Jcrusalcni Christian source, which was used 
ri the Gospels and extended to ch. 12 of the Acts, 
but which knew nothing of the missionary jour- 
neys of St. Paul. The latter portion is partly due 
to the Redactor (R) , partly to other sources. Spitta 
distinguishes an A source, the work of Luke, which 
contains about two-thirds of the Acts, and is 
al-so U'^d in the Gospel, and a B source of Jewish- 
Christxan origin, which runs parallel with the 
first through the whole of the Acts. Van Manen 
distinguishes a third document, which contained, 
however, only the ‘we’ sections, and these very 
much edited, a Paul biography, and a Peter bio- 
graphy. The most elaborate" theory is that of 
C. Clemen. He distinguishes an ‘ Urchristliclie 
Predigt,’ an ‘Erste Gememdegeschichte,’ and 
‘Zweite Gemeindegeschichte,’ and Historia Helleni- 
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starum, which has been worked into an Historia 
Petri ; this was combined with an Historia Pauli 
which included the ‘ we ’ sections (Itmerarimn 
Pauli) by a R who was free from party bias, 
then came a Judaising R, and then an anti- 
Judaising R Jungst diMiimui^iica an A source, 
apparently the work of St. Luke ; a B source, the 
work of an anti-Judaiser and a R. It may be 
added, that both Clemen and Jungst consider 
that the original sources have been very much 
rearranged by the different redactors, and the true 
sequence of events destroyed. 

A very few words are necessary roiiooiniiii: these 
theories. The statement of them is really a suffi- 
cient condemnation. There is no harmony in the 
results obtained ; and the method is so a priori 
and unscientific that no result could be obtained. 
The unity of style of the book and its artistic 
comphUiuies-- make any theory impossible which 
coii-id‘is that it arose from piecing together hits 
of earlier writings. Somewhat more on right lines 
are the attempts of B. Weiss and Hilgenfeld, in the 
fact that they do not consider that more than one 
source is used in any separate passage. Weiss 
thinks there was one early history which contained 
an account of the early conuiiuuiLy, of Stephen, of 
Philip, of the journeys of Peter, of the council. 
TTilirenfcdd has three sources, A Ac 
121—, Ac 6-8*10, C 91-80 lli"-2o , and both profess 
to be able to distinguish what is due to the source 
and what to the auLior, the method being for the 
most part absolutely arbitrary. 

A study of St. Luke’s Gospel shows us that 
the work is quite certainly a literary whole pro- 
ceeding from one author, that this author made 
use of materials partly written, partly probably 
oral, and that he reproduced them probably largely 
ill his own style. If we compare a section from 
this Gospel with the parallel one from St Mark, 
which clearly represents very nearly the original 
source, we shall find that the difference, although 
one not alfecring the mam sense, is of a character 
which would inakfj it quite impossible to arrive 
at one document from the other. We may notice, 
again, that although there is a certain uniform- 
ity of style running through the whole Gospel, 
yet the character of the source used seems to a 
certain, although undefined, extent to have modi- 
fied it. 

Now, in the Acts there is admittedly a certain 
difference in style between the earlier chapters and 
the later. The later, like the prologue to the 
Gospel and Acts and the ‘we’ sections, being 
written in a purer Greek style, the earlier being 
more Aramaic in character. Stated vaguely and 
generally, this is true, ah hough no investigations 
have yet made it driiime. 'I'lic utmost it is at 
present safe to assert, is that there appears to he 
a difference in style in the earlier chapters, which 
suggests a written source. 

Starting from the conclusion that the author was 
St. Luke, we must ascribe to him the conception 
of the history as a whole, and presumably, there- 
fore, all the framework which is part of that 
conception, the object of the author being to mark 
the stages in tin '>2 i of Christianity. For the 
whole of the I’-i from 20® onwards, the 

author was either an eye-witness or in close con- 
tact with those who were such ; as also in the sec- 
tion ]i 0 re we have the fullest and most 

detailed account. For all the remaining portions 
of St Paul's journeys he could clearly have access 
to the very best information ; and it is to be noticed 
here that generally, although not invariably, the 
mtorniation is peitectly accurate, so far as it can 
be tested, but not so full as in the later sections. 
For the stories concerning Philip in the finst parr 
of the book it is not necessary to go beyond 
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personal information ; there is no sign of great 
exactness of knowledge, and the incident recorded 
21*^ will explain how that information was ac- 
quired. For the earlier history of St. Paul a 
source is not required; St. Luke had heard the 
story told at least twice, probably much oftener, 
and there is just that vagueness concerning chrono- 
logy which IS almost invariably the characteristic 
of information h .''•■•■I . ' oral tradition. 0± 

some other sect!*’ - - r . to speak definitely. 

Por the council the author would be able to 
supplement information gained from St. Paul 
by information gained in Jerus. It has been 
hinted that there is probably a wiutten source 
behind portions of the first five chapters ; we 
cannot define its limits in tlies ' ' ■ )r say 

whether or no, as is possible, it . • later 

narratives, such as those of St. Peter (9^2-1 l^s and 
121-2*^) j it probably did not include chs. 6-7. No 
investigations have been made which authorise us 
to speak more certainly than this ; but it has 
been suggested (see Blass on 12 ^ 2 -n) that these 
chapters had some connexion with St. Mark. It 
is doubtful whether any certain conclusions are 
possible, although a more scientific and more 
comprehensive study of the style of the Gospel and 
Acts may perhaps lead to some result. 

xi. Conclusion. — It now only remains to sum 
up the conclusion of what, owing to the variations 
of opinion, has necessarily been a somewhat con- 
troversial article. 

1. The Third G / j J the Acts of the Apostles 
are the work of i • " > ii" person ; and all tradition 
and argument suggest that the author was St. 
Luke, the companion of St. Paul. 

2. He wrote the Gospel to describe as n •' :*m‘' 
as he could the life and preaching of -I.-.--., .i 
wrote the Acts to describe the growth and spread 
of the Christian Church. 

3. He had formed a clear idea in his mind of the 
steps and course of this growth, and arranged his 
work so as to bring out these points. The object 
he had in view would influence him in the selection 
of his materials and the propoiiioiial importance he 
would ascribe to events ; but it w'ould be taking far 
too artificial a view of his work not to allow some 
influence to various less prominent ideas, and even 
to the accidental cause of the existence or non- 
existence of information on different points. The 
extent to which he earned out his purpose would 
be in some measure dependent on his oppor- 
tunities. 

4. Although he had a definite aim, and con- 
structed a history with an artistic unity, there is 
no reason for thinking that the history is therefore 
untrustworthy. He narrated events as he believed 
they happened, and he gives a thoroughly consistent 
historv of tho period over which it extends. 

6. 'Ihe exiici deaico of credibility and accuracy 
we can ascribe to him is dependent on his sources 
of information. From oh. 12 onwards his source 
was excellent ; from ch. 20 onwards he was an eye- 
witness. For the previous period he could not 
in all cases attain the same degree of accuracy, yet 
lie was personally acquainted with eye-witnesses 
throughout, and may very probably have had one 
or more written documents. In any case, his 
history from the very beginning shows a clear idea 
of historical perspective, and of the stages in the 
growth of the community, even if certain charac- 
teristics of the primitive Church in Jerusalem have 
been exaggerated. 
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ACUB (B ’Axoi5(^>, A 1 Es 58i.— His sons 

were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
with Zerub. Called Bakbuk, Ezr 2^1, Neh 7®^. 

ACUB (*A/cov5, AY Acua), 1 Es 6®^. — His sons 
were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
from captivity with Zerubbabel. Called Akkub 
(op-:= ‘ cunning’), Ezr 2^® ; omitted in Neh 7. 

AD AD AH Jos 1622.— A city of Judah in 

the Negeb. The site may he at the ruin "Ad'adah 
in the desert south-east of Beersheba. 

ADAH .—1. One of the two wives of Lamech, 
and mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gn 4^9 *20). The 
denoted ‘brightness’ (cl Arab, 
j’. ■..' 1 ' ( -iV other wife being named ‘Zillah,’ 

or ‘ Shadow,’ ‘Darkness.’ These names have been 
cited to support the view of the mythological basis 
of the Genesis narrative. But the nnme may simply 
denote ‘adornment’ (Lenormant, Li.s Origines p. 
183 1). According to Jos. {Ani. i. iL 2) Lamech 
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had 77 sons bom to him of Adah and Zillah. 
2. Daughter of Elon, a Hittite, and one of the wives 
of Esau (Gn 36*^) ; mother of Eliphaz, and ances- 
tress of Edomite tribes, Teman, Zepho, Gatam, 
Kenaz, Amalek. In Gn 26^ (P) the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite, whom Esau takes to wife, is 
named Basemath. The names in Gn 36 have suffered 
in the process of redaction, and this may account 
for the confusion. Jos. (AnL li, i. 2), though 
Esau’s age, and therefore referring to 
Gn 26'*^, gives Adah and Oholibamah as 

the names of Esau’s wives. For a discussion on 
the name, see Baethgen’s Beitrdge^ p. 149. 

H. E. Kyle. 

ABAIAH {rinu, ‘Jehovah has adorned’). — 1. A 
man of Boscath, the mater^'i^ r “i king 

Josiah, 2 K 22h 2. A i'" ■ . from 

Gershom, 1 Ch 6^^, called Iddo in v.^h 3. A 
son of Shimei (in v.^® Shema) the Benjamite, 
1 Ch 5. The son of Jeroham, a priest, and 
head of a family in Jerusalem, 1 (Ih 9’^. 5. 

The father of Maaseiah, a captain who helped 
Jehoiada to overthrow the usurpation of Athaliah, 
and set Joash on the throne, 2 Ch 23^. 6. One 

of the family of Bani, who took a strange wife 
during the Exile, Ezr 10^, 7. Another of a different 
family of Bani, who had committed the same 
offence, Ezr 10^®. 8. A descendant of Judah by 
Pharez, Neh IF. 9. A Levite of the famOy of 
Aaron ; probably the same as (4), Neh 11^^. 

K. M. Boyd. 

AD ALIA Est 9®), the fifth of the sons of 

Human, put to death by the Jews. In the LXX 
the name is different, and the MSS vary between 
Bapcrd B, Bap4\ a A, Baped. H. A, WHITE. 

ADAM.— i. Name . — The word is originally 
a common noun, denoting either a human being, 
Gn 2® ; or (rarely) a man as opposed to a woman, 
Gn 2 ^ 2 . Qj, mankind collectively, Gn 1^®. The 
root niH is variously explained as (a) make, 
produce, by analogy with the Assw. addmu 
(Delitzsch, Assyr. Worterhuch ; Oxf. Heb. Lex.). 
Man, therefore, as adam, is one mad* ip* • * 

a creature, or possibly a maker or ^ -i , , 
to he red, a sense in which the root frequently 
occnrs in Heh., e.g. the account of Edom in 
Gn 25®®, and is also found in Arab, and Eth. 
and (?) in Ass^. This etymology would point 
to the term having originated among men of a red 
or ruddy race. Gesenius notes in support of this 
view that the men on Egyp. monuments are con- 
stantly represented as red. Dillmann on Gn 1. 2 
also suggests a connexion with (c) an Eth. root= 
pteaeanf, well-formed, or (d) an Arab. root=fo 
attach oneself, and so gregarious, sociable. It has 
also been suggested that adam is a derivative from 
adamah, OToimd, and describes man as earth-born, 
ytrjyep'T)^. The statement of Gn 2^, that man was 
formed from the dust of the adamah, indicates that 
this connexion was in the mind of the writer, but 
it can hardly be the original etymology. It is 
significant that A., as a term for man or man- 
kind, is by no means universal in Sem. Ifui 'ir /r-. 
It occurs in Phoenician and Sabsean, pi - blv m 
Assyr. (so Sayce, Gram, p. 2, and to 

IfOM, p. 104, IS the common Bab. word for man ; 
cf. Del. Assyr. Worterhuch). Of course the name 
A. has been adopted by all Sem. translations. It 
is possible that Edom m a dialectic vaiicty of A. 

li. Adam as Common and Proper Noun — The first 
man is necessarily the man, and in his case the 
generic term is equivalent to a proper name. In 
use, adam naturally fluctuates betiveen a common 
and i>roper noun. Thus in P’s account of the 
Creation, Gn l*-2^, he describes the creation of 
cnN, mankind, in both sexes; but in his first 
genealogy, Gn cnn is used as a proper name. 


J gives an account of the Creation, Fall, etc., of 
DiNH ‘the man’ (in 3^^ ‘to the man,’ should be 
read instead of ‘to Adam’), and in 4-^ uses Q-iat 
without the article as a proper name. 

iii. The Narrativ. ■ * ■ / dam. — P, in 

Gn 1^"2*‘ by itself, - : . . . ' the creation 

of the human species, as of the ot’ o' ^ e' 

living creatures, ' ' of‘:y';‘- ■ 

individuals. But ■ cas<' .j;,.* 

the two sexes are speemea, ana Dillmann main- 
tains that nnpn nsi is not to be taken collectively, 
‘ male and female,’ but as ‘ a male and a female, 
i.e. the first pair.’ Gn 6^"®, which is possibly 
from a different stratum of P, shows that the 
individual Adam, the ancestor of the nations 
mentioned in OT, and os[)ccial!y of Israel, is in 
some way identified with '.he human species, wdiose 
creation is described in Gn 1. This identification 
seems to imply that the human species originally 
consisted of a single pair ; but P does not definitely 
commit himself to this position. ^ Man is created 
last of all things on the same (sixth) day as the 
beasts, but by a separate act of creation and in the 
image of God ; he receives a special blessing, accord- 
ing to which he is given dominion over the earth 
and its inhabitants, and the vegetable creation is 
assigned to him, to |>:ov Mm with food. While 
it is expressly said cf tiic the heavens, earth, 
and seas, the vegetable world, the bcjj\ cril\ liodies, 
the birds, fish, and other animal-, ili.u (bid saw 
that they were good, this is not separately stated 
concerning man, but is left to be inferred from the 

f eneral statement that God saw that everything 
te had made was very good. 

In J, Gn while the earth is still a life- 

less waste, the man is created out of the dust, and 
Jehovah animates him by breathing into his 
nostrils. He is set to take care of the garden of 
Eden, and is allowed to eat freely of its fruit, 
except the fruit of ‘ the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.’ The animals are created as his com- 
panions and assistants ; but these proving inade- 
quate, the woman Eve is fashioned from his rib as 
he lies in a deep sleep. They live in childlike 
innocence till Eve is 1-y the Serpent, 

and Adam by Eve, to eai oi li'c fiiiii of the tree 
of knov It 'g(‘ Whereupon they become conscious 
of sin. Yet they have become like the Eloliim, 
and might eat of the tree of life and become 
immortal. Hence they are cursed, and driven out 
of Eden. Man, henceforth, is to win his susten- 
ance with grievous toil from soil which, for his 
sake, has been cursed with barrenness. The only 
later OT reference to Adam is at the head of the 
!■ -, in 1 Ch; in Dt 32® and Job 31®® 
n tiu I a common noun. 

iv. Significance of the Narratives. — In both 
narratives man is sharply marked off as a created 
being from God the Creator ; and is not connected 
with Him by a chain of inferior gods, demi-gods, 
and heroes, as in the Egyp., As'iyr., and Chald. 
dynasties, and in other inytlmlognes. Yet man 
has a certain connnuMily of nature wirli God ; he is 
made in His image (P), and receives his life from the 
breath of Jehovah (J). Similarly, man’s connexion 
with the animals is implied by his creation on the 
same day, his separate status by a distinct act of 
creation. He is lord of all things, animate and 
inanimate, the crown of creation (P). So, in J, 
the animals are made for his benefit; and tlio 

f arden, with certain limitations, is at his dispo‘=:a]. 

Yoman is also secondary and subordinate to man, 
and the cause of his ruin, but of identical nature. 
The formation of a single woman for the man 
implies monogamy. Man is capable of immediate 
fellowship with God. Sin is not inherent in man, 
but suggested from without; it is at once followed 
by stem punishment, which extends not only to 
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the numan race, but to animate and inanimate 
nature. Compare Eve ; and, iVt T-tihy- 

lonian and other parallels to . . o ; . : it « i '»* i j. . >e. 
Cosmogony, Eden. W. H. Bennett. 

ADM IN THE NT.— Adam is twice mentioned 
in the NT in a merely historical fashion ; in Jude 
where we read of 'Enoch the seventh from 
A.,’ and in Lk 3^®, where 'h ,‘k) } of .Tesus is 
traced up to him, and A. i '■ .vo/* God,’ 

The extension of the genealogy beyond David or 
Abraham (as in Mt) is no doubt due to the univer- 
salist sympathy of the Pauline ( ^ j.' ' . I'-l. There 
are two other passages in which : . ( ■ '‘-k »: is made 
to the OT story of the first man, with a view to 
regulating coitain questions about the relations of 
men and women, esp. in public worship. The first 
is 1 Co the other 1 Ti The use 

made of A. in these passages may strike a modern 
reader as not very conclusive; it has the foim 
rather than the poAver of what may have suggested 
it — the similar use of part of the OT stoiy W 
Jesus to establish the true law of marriage (Mt 
19^*-, comp. Gn 2^). 

Much more significant than these almost inci- 
dental references is the place occupied by A. in the 
theology of St. Paul (Ro 1 Co 

Tlie apostle institutes a formal comparison and 
contrast betAveen A. and Christ. ‘ As in A. all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ ‘ As by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so dc . ’ ' ; 1 upon all men, for that all 

sinned ’ : so, « ■ ’ sentence is not formally 

completed (Ko 5^^), i p’\- o'.-r. ptered into 
the Avorld by one man, , .il . •. l<y iighloou->ric>^. 

' The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man is of heaven. . . . And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, Ave shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.’ In some sense A. and Christ 
ansAver to each other ; each is the h ’ ■ . 

the one to its condemnation and 
to its justification and life. Yet it would be a 
mistake to put what St. Paul says about A. on a 
footing with what he says about Christ. _He has 
expel ience to go lypon in the case of Christ; his 
1 (.1 ■ ■■' / Him has a <'(Hrh‘iv jd -'.ope 
o. .'I .1 < . ' depend cub </i i *0 :iai Mn'iy he 

, ■ b. ; , ■ , ■ between the mode of man’^s re- 
demption and that of his ruin. Of the two passages 
referred to above, it may be said that the one in 
Ro deals directly with the work of A.^ and of 
Christ, and its efiects upon men ; the one in 1 -Co, 
with the nature of A. and of Christ, as related re- 
spectively to the actual and the ideal condition of 
man. All Ave are told of A. is that he sinned 
{TapdTTTUj/xoL, Ro 5^®, implies the fall), and that his 
sin involved the world in death. In such a state- 
ment there is obviously a link’ , '* ■ ethical 

interpretation : is it supplied k' '« « words 

ip 7rdvT€s -^/xaprov— in that all (have) sinned ? That 
this aorist may (OTammatically considered) be a 
collective historic^ aorist, summing up the ag^e- 
gate evil deeds of men, is undoubted (Burton, Jy.T, 
Moods and Tenses, § 55) ; but to take it so, and 
make ijimprop refer merely to the personal sins of 
men, is to dissolve the connexion with A. on which 
the apostle’s aiguui-nt pends. To say, again, 
that all men die involved in the guilt 

of A.’s sin (Omms /»m* Adamo peccante, 
Bcngel), is still to leave the moral link amissing. 
To say that all die bocan^c of inhoiiled dcpia\uy, 
which seems the only oilier posaible •^ugg^'-tion, is 
to offer a physical lailiei than *1 moral connexion, 
though one which may be assented to and appro- 
priated ly the individual, and in tbnr vjiy become 
moral. It seems probable t hat St. IViuI, -although 
he is not explicit on the point, aa’ouM have 
accepted this view ; what he is concerned with is 
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the solidarity or moral unity of the human race, 
and for this there is undoubtedly a physical 
basis. Heredity is the modem name for the 
organic connexion of the g. ; and as the 

fact Avas familiar to the '-i-c, is natural to 
suppose that he found in it the coiit'oc^ mg link 
betAveen the personal sm and doom .1. ‘ii l that 
of his whole posterity. A. , in other Avords, Avas to 
him not only the type, but the ancestor, of men as 
sinners ; it is in A. — or because of A. m us — that 
we are lost men. But A. is a ‘ type of him that is 
to come.’ Tliis idea (see Weiss, Eomans, p. 243 n.) 
is found also in the Rabbins (Qiiemadmodum homo 
primus fuit primus in peccato, sic Messias erit 
ultimus ad auferendum peccatum penitus ; and 
again, Adaraus postremus est Messias). He is a 
type only in the sense that alike from A. and 
Christ a pervasive infiuence should proceed, ex- 
tending to the whole human race. We are what 
A. Avas and became, in Aurtue of our vital relation 
to him ; we are to become Avhat Christ Avas and 
became, in virtue of a vital relation to Him. This 
is the side of the subject treated in 1 Co 15.^ It 
can hardly be said to throAV light on man’s original 
state, or on the apostle’ • c'. ’-ni it. The 

first A., in virtue ot our . ■■‘i ' v i whom Ave 

are what we are before we become Christians, was 
a living soul, psychical rather than spiritual, made 
of the dust of the ground — in other AVords, he Avas 
man as nature presents him to our experience ; the 
last A., b iTTovpdvm, Avhose image Ave shall fully 
bear Avhen this corruptible h i ■‘■s ir-*.; * i ■>, 

and this mortal has put on ■. t iiIi.v. v-. « j 
is life-giving spirit. It is too much to say, in face 
of Ro 5^^ and the whole sense of the NT, that 
man’s mortality is here traced, not to Adam’s act, 
but to his nature. His act is not specially in view 
here anymore than Hiii -f - i« r^ t m-’j hi«« 

nature is indeed con* v.*?*’-., -rn* : . to 
temptation; but it is not less capable of immortality 
than of death ; and it is the sin of our first father 
to which death as a doom is invariably referred by 
St. Paul. 

Hi i ' ~ ’t ' ‘ < f ' i' I ■< >>•>■,*. <1 

may . (• » ‘ 

Theo . j‘ ‘ . r I ^ 

tiani „ , * ' ; t r . ' ’ , ',7 

r - " ' ■ ■ s with St. Paulas teachinpr, see 

A'.. ,1 // /.. /. « , M. CC. XV.-XVli. 

J. Denney. 

ADAM City (d'ik ‘ red’).— In the Jordan Valley, 

' far off’ from Jericho, and beside Zarethan. The 
l;!t D r -CO Za p ■ ' i tam appears to have been near the 
centre oi the valley (see Jos 3^®), and the usual site 
for Adam is at the present ruined bridge (built in 
the 13th cent. A.D.) at the D^mieh ford, called 
Jisr ed-Ddmieh, about half-way up the Jordan 
Valley. The Jordan being narrow, with high 
banks, might have been dammed up in this vicinity 
by an extensive fall of the cliff. SWP voL ii. sh. x v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ADAM, BOOKS OF. — Romance, Avith ethical 
intent, accumulated around all the prominent 
worthies of OT narrative, among both JeAvs and 
Christians ; and, naturally, no one received more 
attention than Adam. Tliis process of embellish- 
ing and 'improving’ OT story began before NT 
times. The Talm. speaks of a Bk of Adam, and 
such legendary lore furnished suitable jinb-. f->» 

Mohammedanism. The Apostolic m 

(vi. 16) mention an {■■ ■» 1 Epiphaniua 

{TToer. xxA’i. 8) tells oi a Gn;.- .( K, Herniations 
of Adam, and the Decretum Gelasii prohibits 
Christians from reading the two Avorks, Penitentia 
Adm and De filiahus Adce. The Cypriote Syncellua 
(8th cent.) makes nuotalious from a Btis ’AM/* 
which closely resemble the Bk of Jubilees. The 
JeAvish Bk of Adam is lost; but it probably 
furnished matter for still further elaboration in the 
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T' ' tian works which still survive. 1. 

' ‘jk. of Adam, pub. by Dillmann, 

• , ; tr. also by Malan, London. 1882. 

2. A yyr. woi k, resembling the foregoing, entitled 
The Treasure-Cave, ed. by Bezold, Leipzig, 1883. 

3. The Kal TroXtrela sal BiJasr, ed, by 

Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphm, 1866; and 
condensed by Ronsch, Buch der Juhilaen, pp. 468- 
476. 4 ‘ Vita Adm et Evjb/ a Lat. i ■ vng the 
same material, ed. by W. Meyer in s oj 

Munich Academy, vol. xiv. 1878. S. The ‘Testa- 
irientum Adami,’ which has been published by 
Renan, Syriac text with French ir. i:* Jo'-n). 
AsbfC'^rc, 1853. 6. The sacred book of the Man- 

I- called the Bk of Adam, but has little in 
common with the h-icuoiri'': Edd., Norberg’s, 
1815; Petermann’s, Beilin, LSiiT. 

Literaturb. — F abnems, Codex pseudepiyr. Vet, Test. i. 1-94, 
ii. 1-43 ; Hort, art. ‘ Adam ’ m Smith and Wace, Diet, of Chr. 
Bim. ; Sohurer, IIJP H iii. 81, 147 f. ; Zockler, Apocr, des 
At. 422. 3 ; Zunz, Die gottesd. Vort] age de't Judem, 1892, p. 136. 

J. T. Marshall. 

AD AMAH Jos 19®®, ‘red lands.’ — A city 

of Naphtali mentioned next to Chinnereth. Prob- 
ably the ruin 'Admah on the plateau north of 
Bethshean. See SWF vol. i. sh. vi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ADAMANT is twice (Ezk 3®, Zee 7^^) used in 
AV and RV as tr. of shdmlr, which is else- 
where rendered either ‘brier’ (Is 5® 723.24.2s 918 iqit 
274 3213) or ‘diamond’ (Jer 17^). Diamond, which 
arose fiom adamant by a variety of spelling 
(adamant or adimant, then diamant or diamond), 
has displaced a. as the name of the precious stone, 
a. being now used rhetorically to express extreme 
hardness. See under art. Stones (Precious). 
ASd/xas occurs in LXX at Am 7^- ® as tr. of 
‘ plummet ’ ; this is the origin and meaning of a. 
in its only occurrence in Apocr., Sir 16^® AV. See 
Plummet. J. Hastings. 

ADAMI-NEKEB (3(^:ri wk), Jos 19®®, ‘red lands 
the pass.’ — ^A city of X.iphtali. It is doubtful if 
the names should not be divided (see Nekeb). The 
site is probably at the present village Ed-Ddmieh 
on the plateau north-east of Tabor, where the 
basaltic soil is reddish. The site of Nekeb ‘ 
{Seiyddeh) is not far off. See SWF vol. i. sh. vi. 

C. R. Conder. 

ADAR (nix Ezr 6^®, Est S’- 1® 8^2 91. i5ff.^ 1 743. 49^ 

2 Mac 15®®, Est 10'® 13® 16®®).~The 12th month in the 
later Jewish Calendar. See Time. 

ADASA (’ASaerd ). — A town near Bethhoron (1 Mac 
740.45^ Jos. Ant. XII. X. 6), now the ruin ^Adaseh 
near Gibeon SPW vol. iii. sh. xvii, 

ADBEEL (V^^:?^^^), the third son of Ishmael, Gn 
25'®, 1 Ch 1^®, eponym of the N. Arab, tribe, which 
appears in cuneiform inscrip, as Idiba'il or IdihVal, 
and which had its settlements S.W. of the Dead 
Sea (Sayce, EOMWl\ Schrader, KAT^ 148; Oxf 
Hel Lex. s.v.), J. A. Selbie. 

^ ADDAN (J7{<, AddKap \ ^ . B, 1 Es 

586). — Certain of the I < Ms place 

joined the body of the returning exiles in the 
time of Zerubbabel, hut they were unable to 
prove their true Tsr. descent by showing to what 
great clan or family they belonged (Ezr 2®®). Prob- 
ably they were not admitteil to the privileges of 
full citizenship. The name does not appear in the 
later lists m Ezr 10, Neh 10. Some regard Cherub 
Ad dan as one name; v.®® suggests that Cherub, 
Ad dan, and J minor were I'liiee villages in one dis- 
trict in Babylon, from whieli the family of Nekoda 
came In Neli 7®' the name appeal s as Addon. 

H. A. White. 


ADDAR, 1 Ch 8t-»See Ard. 

ADDAR, AV Adar Jos 15®. — A town on 
the border of Judah south of Beersheba. There 
; is a ruin east of Gaza which bears the name ^ Adar, 
but this seems perhaps too far west. 

C. R. Conder. 

ADDER.— See Serpent. 

ADD I (A55e0.— An ancestor of Jesus Christ, Lk 
3®®. See Genealogy. 

ADDICT. — ‘ To a. oneself to,’ now used only in 
a bad sense, was formerly neutral, and is found in 
a good sense in 1 Co 16'® ‘ they have a. them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints’ (RV ‘ they have 
set themselves to minister unto the saints ’). Cf. 
Hist. Card. (1670) : ‘ The greatest part of the day he 
addicts either to study, devotion, or other spiritual 
exercises.’ J. Hastings. 

ADDO(AA55c6,B’E5$erA“-'"''‘ ‘ ■' 

prophet Zechariah (1 Es 6'). I ■ « ‘ 

spelt in LXX of Ezr 5' (A A5: , i • -ici.-u,.. 

ADDON (I’liN*), Neh 7®'. See Addan. 

ADDUS. — 1. (’A^^oiJj) 1 Es 5®^. — His sons were 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerub. ; the name does not occur in 
the parallel lists in Ezr 2, Neh 7- 2. See Jaddus. 

ADIDA CAdtdd ). — A town in the Shephelah (Jos. 
Ant. Xin. vi, 5) fortified by Simon the Hasmonjean 
(1 Mac 12®® 13'®). The same as Hadid. 

ADIEL (Vxn;;^ ‘ ornament of God ’). — 1. A 
Simeonite prince who attacked the shepherds of 
Gedor, 1 Ch 4®®^*. 2. A priest, 1 Ch 9'®. 3. Tbs 
father of Azmaveth, David’s treasurer, 1 Ch 27^. 

ADIN {]n^ ‘ luxurious ’ ?), Ezr 2'« 8®, Neh 7®® 10'®, 
1 Es 5'^ 8®®. The head of a Jewish family, of 
which some members returned with Zerub., and 
with Ezra. 

ADINA (i<jni;;), a Reubenite chief, one of David’s 
mighty men, l‘Ch 11^®, 

ADINO {[Kethibh uuyn] usyn unj; ‘Adino the 
Eznite,’ B ’Adeevtav 6 Acrtopcuos:, A Adeiv b ’Ao'wi'aosr). — 
The KerS is clearly an attempt to introduce some 
sense into the meaningless Kethibh. The present 
Heb. I ( x r of 2 S 23 m i.-.t be con 11 [a , the true reading 
b '■! - • •".0(1 in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11“ 
‘,h I m son of a Hachmonite, he lifted up 

hi.'> ‘•pear.’ The last clause (in'in hk my wn) w^as 
corru])K‘d into uny Kirr, and then taken erro- 
neoiibly a pioper name, being treated as an alter- 
native to the preceding ‘ Josheb-basshebetli, a 
Tahehemonite ’ (see Jashobeam). B has the a(3di- 
tion odros i<nrd<raTo r^v iiO/X(f>alav atrov ; hut this is not 
found in A, and is, as Wellhauscn has pointed out, 
derived from the LXX tr. of Ch (cf. 2 8 23'®, where 
B renders the same words by rb S6pv airrov). 

J. F. Stenning. 

ADINU (A’A5?i/oy, B ’AJefXtos, AV Adin), 1 Es 5^ 
called Adin (A Adlv, B ASelu), 1 Es 8®®.— His de- 
scendants returned uiili Zerubbabel to the number 
of 454 (1 Es 5", Fzi 2"0 or 655 (Neh 7®®). A second 
party of 51 (Ezr 8'’) or 251 (1 Es 8®®) accompanied 
Ezra. They are mentioned among * the chiefs of 
the people^ who joined Neh. in a covenant to 
separate themselves from the heathen (Neh 10'®). 

fl. St. j. Thackeray. 

ADITHAIM Jos 15®®.— A town of Judah 

in the Shephelah. The site is unknown. 

C. R. Conder. 
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ADJURE. — The primitive meaning of a. (from 
late Lat. adjurare) is to put under oath. This is 
its meaning m Jos 6-^ * And Joshua adjured them 
at that time, saying, Cursed be the man ’ (liV 
* charged them with an oath ’), and 1 S 14^ * Saul 
had a® the people, saying. Cursed be the man.* Cf. 
y 28 < i-hy fatlier straitly charged the people with 
an oath.* But the word is also used in early 
writers in the sense of to charge solemnly, without 
the actual administration of an oath. Thus 
Cax ton (1483) ‘ -mi 1 desired ar ’ ” ’ Thobie 

that he shold s i ! \\\ i ■ v. i l i i hym. * : mean- 

in g of a, in the other places of the Bible where it 
is found (1 K 22i«, 2 Ch Mt Mk 5^, Ac 
19‘^). RV gives ‘a.* (for AV ‘charge,* Heb. 175^^) 
at Ca 2^ 8^ and at 1 Th 5^ (Gr. evopd^w). 

Adjuration (not in AV) is found m RV at Lv 5’ 
(n^x, AV^ ‘swearing’) and Pr 29^ (nj>x, AV 
‘cursmg’). See Oath. J. Hastings. 

AD LAI 'A5a(), the father of Shaphat, one 
of David’s herdsmen, 1 Ch 27^. 

ADMAH ‘red lands,’ On 10^^ 14®*®, 

Dt 29®^, Hos 11*. — One^ of the cities of the 
Cvccar or ‘ Round.’ It is not noticed as over- 
thrown in the account of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gn 19), but is included in their 
catastrophe in the two later passages. The site 
is unknown. It might be the same as the city 
Adam, which see. C. R. Conder. 

ADMATHA Est P^), one of the wise men 

or counsellors of Ahasuerus. These seven royal 
advisers (cf, Ezr 7^"*), who weic admission 

to the kiTig’> lice, and lii'^ face (cf. 2 K 
25^'J, are .I'.'.; lo lie compared rather with the 
supii m • 1’ , M (Herod, iii. 31) than with 

the I [ c ■■!... \ I ' oi I le six families which took 
part with Darius against the pseudo - Smerdis 
(Heiod, iii. 84). The name is possibly Persian, 
unrestrained.’ In the LXX only tin ee 
names are given, H. A. White. 

ADMINISTRATION in the general sense of ser- 
vice is now obsolete. But it is found 1 Co 12® ‘ there 
are differences of administrations’ (i.e, different 
kinds of Christian service, RV ‘ministrations,’ 
the Hhdms NT woid). In 2 Co 9^®, though the Gr. 
is the same sing.), the meaning is not 

service gcmMj!lj\, hu: the performance of service 
(RV again ‘ ministration ’ from Geneva Bible). 

J. Hastings. 

ADMIRE, ADMIRATION.— These words occur 
in AV as the expression of simple wonder, 
without including .approbation. 2 Th I^® ‘When 
he shall come to be gloiilicd in his saints, and to 
be admired (RV ‘marvelled at’) in all them 
that believe’ j Jude v.^® ‘ having men’s persons m 
admiration ’ (Gr. davfid^ovres irpocrcuTra, RV ‘ show- 
ing respect of persons’); Rev 17® ‘When I saw 
her, I wondered with CTeat a.’ (RV ‘with a great 
wmnder’) Compare Sie version in metre of Ps 
105® ‘ Remember his marvellous works that he 
hath done,’ is rendered — 

‘Think on the works that he hath done, 

Which admiration breed.' 

J. Hastings. 

ADNA (n;i 2 ‘pleasure’). — 1. A conlemiioiary of 
Ezra, who manied a foreign wife (Ezr lO'^). J. 
The head of the priestly house of Harim in the 
time of the high priest Joiakim, the son of Jeshua 
(Neh 12’“*). H. A. White. 

ADNAH. — 1. (nj*]a) A Manassite officer of Saul 
who de.serted to David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12®®). 2. 
(nj“ia) An officer in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Ch 17^^). 

J. A. Selbie. 
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ADO. — Mk 5^® ‘Why make ye this ado?’ (RV 
‘ Why make ye a tumult ? ’}. The oldei form is at 
do, where ‘ at* is the prep, before the inlin., found 
cliieffy m northern Eng. and supposed to come 
fiom the Scandinavian. ‘ We have other Lliinga 
at do,’ Toivneley Mysteries, p. 181. ‘ At do ’ was 

contracted into ‘ ado,’ and then looked upon as a 
subst. Cf. Shaks. Tam, of Bhr, V. 1 — 

* Let’s follow, to see the end of this ado.’ 

While ’ ■ “ ■ ■“ Mk 5®®, the RV introduces 

‘ ado * into Ac * Make ye no ado (AV ‘ Trouble 
not yourselves’), for his life is m him,’ though 
the Gr. {dopv^etffde) is the same in both jilaces. 

J. Hastings. 

ADONIBEZEK (pt^ '•^ik). — T he name as it stands 
in Jg 1®"^ must mean, Bezek (an otherv^ise un- 
knou 11 (h 11 y) is my lord. The town of Bezek (which 
see) will then also have taken its name from that 
of the god. The chief of a Can. kingdom in S. Pal., 
he was defeated by the tribe of Judah, taken 
prisoner, and mutilated by having his thumbs and 
great toes cut off. His boast was that he had 
similarly treati \ . The mutilation 

was intended, ■ ! i ‘ ■ . * the captive as a 

trophy, to render him incapable of mischief. 
\ ■ n . • . ■ “ ; •> J I ■ h ^.'“^of Lys,), the Athenians 
». <*. . I. ■■ of war should lose Ms 

thumbs, so that while fit to row he should be unfit 
to handle spear. Hannibal is accused (Valer. Max. 
ix. 2, ext. 2) of mutilating priso'K : \ .i I /r> pedum 

parte succisa.^ These may be .-lii’ui- 1 -, I) A they 
prove how conceivable such mutilation was even 
then, and what was its object at all times. 

A. C "Welch 

ADONIJAH (naix). — 1. The name of the fourth 
son of David (2 S 3-*, 1 Ch 3®). After the death 
of Absalom, Adonijah, who was next in order of 
birth, naturally •. ’ i imself as the heir to 

the throne. His • ^ ; •» * was doubtless shared 

by the nation, and seems to have been for a time 
eiicoumged by his father. The situation had been 
altered, however, by the introduction of Bath- 
sheba into the royal harem, and by the birth of 
Solomon. The innuence and the ambition of this 
latest of David’s queens rendered it certain that 
Adonijah would encounter a dangerous rival in his 
younger brother. It was probably his 
that intrigues against his interests vcil oLing 
carried on "in the harem that led to the premature 
and ill-starred attempt of Adonijah to seize the 
crown before Ins father’s death. The narrative 
(1 K 1 and 2) is fiom the same pen as the section 
in 2 S which contains the story of Absalom’s 
rebellion, and is evidently tlie work of one who 
had access to tiustA\ortli\ sources of information. 
There are seveial featmctt of resemblance be- 
tween the two narratives; and the two chief 
actors therein, Absalom and Adonijah, seem 
to have resembled one another in disposition 
and even in bodily characteristics (cf. 1 K 1®*® 
with 2 S 14®® 15^). At first Adonijah’s enterprise 
seemed likely to be crowned with success. He 
attached to his cause such 'sr >■' ii ' . ;■ 

fluential supporters as Joab ■ ■ < ui > r 
chief, and Abiatliar the jiriest. In company with 
these and many memlieis of the royn'I fain'l\ and 
the king’s house, Adonijah held a gnat at 
En-Rogel, where the final anangements were to be 
made lor his coronation. But lie had reckoned 
without his host. One whom he had not invited 
to the banquet was destined to checkmate the 
conspun 1 oi s ere ihcii plans were matured. Nathan 
ilie pio])li<ii, seems U) have occupied much the same 
position at the court of David as Isaiah affcexwarda 
held at that of Hezekiali. Seeing that not a 
moment was to be lost, X'athan hastened to Bath* 
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slieba, whose fears he easily awakened h; ; 

out the danger to which her own life , . ■ . 
Solomo]! would be exposed if the attempt of 
Adonijah should succeed. Bathsheba, who seems 
to have already obtained from David a promise 
that Solomon should succeed him on the throne, 
' ' ■ . b an interview with the a^ed 

\ ■ him of what was I*. 

at En-Kogel; while Nathan, in accorda ‘so ‘v.s » 
prearranged plan, came in opportunely to confirm 
her story. The prophet-counsellor played his part 
with consummate skill, notably when (1 K 1^) he 
expiessed surprise that the king, if he had sanc- 
tioned tlie action of Adonijah, had not taken his 
old friends and counsellors into his confidence. 
Yielding to the representations of the queen and 
the prophet, David renewed his oath to Bathsheba 
in favour of her son, and took prompt measures to 
secure the accession of the latter. At such a 
juncture the support of the royal ho^’gr.r]-'! was 
all-important, and fortunately their loyalry was 
beyond suspicion. Their commander was ordered 
by David to escort the youthful Solomon, mounted 
upon his father’s mule, to Gihon, and to have him 
anointed king by Zadok the priest and Nathan 
bhc piophot. This commission was executed 
am’dsi i!io enthusiasm of the people, who rent the 
air with shouts of ‘ God save King Solomon ! ’ The 
unwonted noise reached the ears of Adonijah’s 
guests at El. Tlo r’ c.,-. ‘v .'s stonishment, which 
passed into ( ;»■■ ■ . t ^ - r Jonathan the son 

of Abiatliar hurried in with the news that David 
had chosen Solomon to succeed him. The com- 
pany broke up in confusion, and Adonijah himself 
was so much alarmed that he fled for protection to 
the altar. Solomon, however, a^eed to spare his 
life on condition of future loyalty. If Adonijah 
displayed no conspicuous wisdom in his attempt to 
seize the crown, his next act, which cost him his 
life, is hard to explain, except on the principle. 
On i/n D' n -t •f’’' perdere prim aemmtat. After the 
, i oj ! i ! I 0 1 i ■ > 1 i I blier he actually requested Solomon 
to bestow upon him in marriage Abishag the 
Shunammite, the maiden who had attended upon 
David during his declining years. And as advo- 
cate for him in this delicate matter he chose 
Bathsheba! No one who is ■■( -.iL* ■ 1 with the 
notions of Eastern courts <;■ i at the 

resentment of Solomon, or that he construed this 
request as an act of treason. Considering the re- 
lation in which Abishag had stood to David, the 
people would certainly infer that Adonijah in 
taking 1 1 or for his wife still asserted his right to 
Ihe Cl own. (Compare the story of Abner and 
Ishbosheth in 2 S 3% and of Absalom in 2 S Ib^k) 
Speedily was sentence pronounced, * Xd,-:!!*.* li hj.ilj 
spoken this word against his own ’ i\ . ,n !\ * 
shall be put to death this day’; ana the sentence 
was immediately executed by the captain of the 
guard. 

2. One of the Levites who, according to the 
Chronicler, was sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in 
the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17*"). 3. One of the 
‘chiefs of the people’ who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10^®). Same as Adonikam (Ezr 2^ 8^^, Neh 7^®). 

J. A. Selbie. 

ADONIKAM (opuiN *my Lord has arisen’), Ezr 
218 8X3^ Neh 71s, 1 Es 6^^ The head of a Jewish 
family after the Exile ; in Neh 10^® Adonijah. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ADONIKAM, ADOKAM The latter 

name occurs 2 S 20®^, 1 K 1218^ and is probably a 
corruption of Adoniram. The LXX supports this 
view, reading 2 S 20‘-», 1 K 46 5^^ (Heb. 

DTiiM), 1 K 1218 (B ’Apa^t, A ’A5wripa/u,), and in the 
parallel 2 Ch IQi® ’ASwvetpa/A (Heb. D*7ir!, Hadoram). 
A was ‘over the levy,’ that is, he superintended 
the levies employed in the public works duiing the 


reigns of David, Solomon, and Eehoboani. He was 
stoned to death by the rebellious Isr. when sent to 
them by Kehoboam (1 K 12i^). 

J. F. Stenning. 

ADONIS. — Strictly not a name but a title, piM 
'Adun^ ‘Lord,’ of the god Tamniuz (which see). 
Is I716 KVm ‘plantings of Adonis’ (dud^’j 'ym 
niVt naamanim, text * pleasant plants’) and the 
setting of ‘vine slips o'* -1 '.i ‘ ’ (strange 

is mentioned as the '>:ving ‘forgotten 

the God of thy salvation.’ So Ewald, Lagarde, 
Cheyne. With ' ’ ‘ ' . *■ Idonis,’ cf. the Gr. 

*kBd3VL^os K7]TOLf )lants real ed in pots 

or baskets (Pla , ’ . * . B), and olferecl to 

Aphrodite as emblems of her lover’s beauty and 
early death (Theocr. 15. 113). 

The meaning of na'amanim is, however, doubtful 
Na'aman iQprobablp the name of a god ; cf. the name 
of the Syrian general (2 K 5D, and Ar. Nu'infin, 
a king’s name (Tebrtzt’s scholia to Hamdsa). The 
river Belus is now called Nahr Na'amdn, Lagarde 
{Sem. i. 32) quoliN Aiah. name of the red anemone, 
ShakaHJcu-n-Numdny explaining as ‘the wound 
of Adonis ’ ; but see Wellhausen, Skizzen^ iii. p, 7. 

C. F. Burney. 

ADONI-ZEDEK (pnx 'hn ‘Lord of '-‘igh- ’ 
AV Adoni-zedec), king of Jerusale-ii ; : :lie ■ 00 
of the invasion of Canaan by the Israelites under 
Joshua. After the Gibeonites had succeeded in 
making a league with Israel, he induced four 
other kings, those of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, to unite with him against the invaders. 
First they attacked, as traitors to the common 
cause, the Gibeonites, who appealed to Joshua for 
help. By a rapid night march from Gilgal, Joshua 
came unexpectedly upon the allied kings, and 
utterly routed them [Joshua, Beth-horon] 
Adoni-zedek and his associates nought refuge in a 
cave at Makkedah, but weie taken and brought 
before Joshua. The Heb. chiefs set their feet 
upon their necks in token of triumph. They 
were then slain, and their bodies hung up until 
the evening, when they were taken down and fl ung 
into the cave where they had hid themselves, the 
mouth of which was filled up with great stones 
(Jos 10^'^'^). In Jos 108** LXX reads 
and some have identified the latter with Adonibezek 
of Jg P. (See Kittel, Eist. of Heb, i. 307 ; Biidde, 
BichL u. Sam. 63 f. ; Wellh. EinleitA [Block'' 182.) 

K. -M. Boyu 

ADOPTION ivlo0€(Tla) is a word used by St. 
Paul to desipiafce the privilege of sonship bestowed 
by God on His people. While Jesus Himself and 
the New Testament writers all spes' " • 
jmd oi! I bn I icn’l y of our blessings and « . 
or c!n'(ii» ri of (jlod, no other of them employs this 
special term, which occurs in five places in the 
Epistles of St. Paul (Gal P, Ro 9^, Eph P). 
It seems to express a distinct and definite idea 
in that apostle^s mind; and since adoption was, 
in Roman law, a technical term for an act that 
had specific legal and social effects, there is much 
probability that he had some reference to that 
in his use of the word. The Romans maintained 
in a very extreme way the rights of fathers 
over their children as practically tlcspoiic; and 
these did not cease when the sons came of acre, or 
had families of their own, but while the father 
lived could only be terminated by certain legal 
proceedings, analogous to those by which slaves 
were sold or redeemed. The same term (manci' 
patio) was applied to a process of this kind, whether 
a man parted with his son, or his slave, or his 
goods. Hence a man could not be transferred 
from one family to another, or put into the position 
of a son to any Roman citizen, without a formal 
legal act, whicn was a quasi sale by his natural 
fatb^’*, and buying out by the person who adopted 
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apj^ear, we shall be like Him (1 Jn Another 

sinking parallel is to be found in our Lord^s words, 
as recorded by St. Luke (20’^®* of those that are 
accounted worthy to attain to the resurrection 
from the dead, ‘ Neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal unto the angels, and are sons of 
God, being sons of the resurrection.’ As salvation 
is sometimes spoken of as a thing perfect here and 
now, and sometimes as only to be completed at the 
last, so St. Paul speaks of adoption. It belongs to 
the believer really and certainly now, but perfectly 
only at the resurrection. 

In Eo 9^ St. Paul mentions ‘the adoption’ 
first among the privileges of Israel, which he there 
enumerates. This is in accordance mth the fact 
that the nation as a whole is called in the OT 
God’s son, and individual members of it His 
children, sons and daughters. The term implies 
further, what is also taught in OT, that they had 
this relation, not through physical descent or 
creation, but by an act of gracious love on God’s 
part. And in St, Pam teaches that not all 
the children of Abraham and Jacob are children 
of God, but they who are of the promise, 
as he put it before, they who accept the promise 
by faith. It is not necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul speaks here of another adoption, quite distinct 
horn the Christian one; it is, indeed, an earlier 
and less perfect phase of it, but he regards it as 
essentially the same ; since the gospel was preached 
before to Abraham, and justincation, though 
founded on the actual redemption of Christ, was by 
anticipation applied to him and many others 
before Christ came. 

The last place where St. Paul uses the term 
adoption is Eph 1®, where he says that God 
eternally foreordained believers unto adoption as 
sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself. This 
refers to the eternal puipose, in accordance with 
which God does all His works in time, and corre- 
sponds to what he had said in Eo 8^, that ‘ whom 
He foreknew He also foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, i hj r ITo ri hdi; be the first- 
born among many brethren.’ The conformity 
here mentioned probably includes moral likeness ; 
but the ultimate end is stated to he that there 
might he many brethren of Chris ' . • whom 

He is the firstborn. Our Lord, . o St. 
Paul, is, in a peculiar sense, God , i : own 
proper Son, begotten before all creation (Col 1^®), 
ana the grace of adoption makes believers truly His 
brethren and *■ > ' 1. ' * vith Him, though He has 
ever and in.' I : ■' piweminence as Son of 

God from by iintiitu and not merely by 

grace. 

For a fuller account of the Biblical doctrine of 
Divine Sonship, see God, Sons of ; Children of. 

Litbuatijiib. — C omm, on tbo Paul ins Lym li\ Calvin, Meyer, 
Alford, Elhcott, Tii<fhlfoot, Sand'u-JIo.id .mm , ^^orks on NT 
Theology by Sfhiiiicl, Woiss, Ulmk* duir, Ilo\on, studies in 
Pauline Theology by Pfleidcnw, Biuce. (See Lit. 

under God, Sons of ; Children or.) 

J. S. Candlish. 

ABORA CAdojpA) in Idumaea {Ant, xiii. ix. 1), 
noticed in 1 Mac The same as Adoraim. 

ADORAIM (on^iK), 2 Ch 11».-~A city of Judah 
fortified by Eehobdam on the S. W. of his mountain 
kingdom, now D4ra, at the edge of the moun- 
tains W. of Hebron— a small village. SWP vol. 
iii. sheet xxi. C. R. Conder. 

ADORAM.— See Adoniram. 

ADORATION. — tinder this term may be con- 
veniently considered certain phases oi worshm. 
The word itself does not occur either in AV or Rv, i 
but both the disposition of mind and heart, and I 


the outward expressions of that disposition, which 
are alike denoted by it, receive abundant illus- 
tration. From one of the actions expressive of A., 
— ^namely, lifting the hand to the mouth, either in 
order to indicate that the worshipper was dumb in 
the sacred ; ■ ■ c :> ore commonly, to kiss it 

and then . “ the statue of the god, — 

the term itself is often supposed to be deiiyed 
{admoventes oribus suis dexteram^ ApuL Met. iv. 
28 ; cf, Pliny, NH xxviii. 5 ; Mm. Felix, Oct. ii.). 
This practice of kissing the hand, accompanied by 
certain . ’ ; I ■ ■ . .imong the Eomans, the 

special o '■* . a-« d ".mg ii^hcil fiom 

oratio o • ; . . . n .iiii uiiiiiy, expressive 

of the deepest respect, and is alluded to in Job 
31^, possibly also in 1 K 19^^, Ps 2^^^ Hos 13^. 
Adorare is however a compound verb, meaning, 
first, ‘ to address,’ then, ‘ to entreat, to supplicate,’ 
and, finally, ‘ to ’ ’ That A. should embrace 

at once a range ■ and a series of acts is 

explained by a very simple consideration. The 
most profound and most mtense feelings are iust 
those which act or gesture expresses better tlian 
words. It is only, therefore, to a limited extent 
that A. finds expression in language, and then 
only in language of the most general and least 
objective kind. A. is, in the first place, the 
attitude of the soul which is called forth by the 
lofti ' . ' Qd realisations of God. Before 

His : ■“ ■ soul abases itself; it seeks to 

get oeyona earth and earthly things and to enter 
mto His nearer presence. A. belongs thus to the 
mystical side of religion ; it includes the awe and 
reverence with which the soul feels itself on holy 
ground. Its appropriate expressions are therefore 
those which convey the feelmg most adequately, 
even though when tried by any objective standard 
they might be pronounced meaningless. We dis- 
tinguish generally between A. and those parts of 
Prayer and Worship which are directed towards a 
special end, — from confession, . . ; ” ; ' i « - ■ i . ^ h - nks- 
giving. Hymns and Prayers <• \ the 

majesty, purity, and holiness of God, His inelfable 
perfections, and the soul’s loving contemplation of 
them. The adoring heart is ‘ lost in wonder, love, 
and praise.’ In the Psalms, nature m all its 
departments is icpertodly called upon to praise 
and glorify God. Sl P.'mi I, caught up even to the 
third heaven, knowing not whether he was in the 
body or apart from the body, and hearing un- 
speakable words, is an example of that self- 
abandonment of devotion which is implied in the 
highest form of A. Possibly a similar Tm*aning 
attaches to the statement of St. John, that he was 
‘ in the spirit ’ on the Lord’s day. Not only are 
angels called upon to bless the Lord, but A. is 
represented as the essence of the heavenly life. In 
Is 6 a scene of heavenly A. is depicted ; and 
similar scenes are set forth in the Bk of Eev 
(48-11 58-14 711-12 j, i3 herg distinguislied from 

service, as "oriii'lh^rr even more truly funda- 
mental, even that liorri which the only acceptable 
service springs. 

God is the only legitimate object of A., since in 
Him only perfection dwells, and He only must be 
the supreme object of love and reverence. His 
worship must be spiritual (Jn 4^), and such wor- 
ship accorded to any other is uniformly branded as 
idoiatiy. Ghrist is adored because ‘God was in 
Him’ (2 Co 5^*^), and because God ‘hath highly 
exalted Him, and is Himself glorified when the 
confession is made that ‘Christ is Lord’ (Ph 

29 - 11 ). 

As regards the attitudes and acts expressive 
of A., these, as already stated, symbolised the 
reeling <*\i)ericrK‘ed, and varied therefore Aviih the 
j Umd" and degrees of emotion indicated. Humility 
was naturally expressed by prostration, kneel- 
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ing, or simply bending head or body ; sub- 
mission and reverence, by the folded hands and 
downcast eyes j wonder and awe, by the uplifted 
hands with palms turned outwards ; invocation 
and supplication, by hands and aims outsti etched ; 
dependence and entreaty, by clasped hands or 
meeting palm'. .'he Hebrews, standing 

was the more i’ ;.:'i a: . i. t.e in public prayer, as it 
is among the Jews to this day; it indicates, jier- 
haps, more a consciousness of the presence of other 
men and less self-abandonment than " ’ • T. 

the Parable of the Pharisee and the i'- 
which therefore was more appropriate to private 
devotion. Solomon, it is true, knelt at the dedi- 
cation of the temple (1 K 2 Ch 6^^). Ezra (Ezr 
9®) and Daniel (Dn 6^®) likewise fell upon their 
knees ; and St. Paul knelt in prayer with the 
elders of Ephesus. In all these instances, however, 
the idea conveyed is rather that ' ' 
ov'ciiook-isg or assisting at f ‘ 

oc\onoM, il'.-ni that they '.I ■■ ublic 

or common prayer. In o* ■ * • / . 1 Ch 

I716) ^ve read of sitting as an attitude of ]njiyei : 
but this probably is a form of kiuA]mg,"ilic 
body being tin own back so as to rest" upon 
the heels, as in other cases (1 K it was 

thrown foiwaid until the head was placed between 
the knees. To fall at the feet of a person 
{TTpoffKTifVTjaLs) was an act of extreme reverence, 
generally :ic( ()inp;in\ inc '..p’-'!<ju .''»i (1 S 25“^ 2 K 
Est83, Mt28^ iVikr* , I .V in IP^). Pros- 
tration before a human patron or benefactor was 
an Oriental, not a Koman, custom, and hence St. 
Peter declined to receive it from Cornelius, in whom 
it indicated a misapprehenssion as to the quality of 
the apostle. Of hands hfied to heaven we read in 
Is P®, 1 Ti 2^. The consecration of love was 
denoted, as we have seen, by the kiss. Moses and 
Joshua were commanded to remove their sandals 
(Ex 3®, Jos 5^®), because the presence of God made 
holy the ground on which they stood. In all these 
in-staiK^es it is easy to discern how the outward act 
expre.sbed, and, in expressing, tended to intensify in 
the heart of the worshipper the feeling with which 
it was associated. A. Stewaet. 

ADORNING- (mod. adornment) occurs in 1 P 3® 
' Whose a. let it not be that outward a. of plaiting 
the hair.’ The latest use of a. as a subst. is in 
H. More’s Seven Oh. (1669); *Her pranking? and 
adornings ’ ( Oxf. Diet. ). J . 1 1 A5 >i 1 n < '.s. 

ADRAMMELECH 1. A. and Anamme- 

lech, the god - of S(*pbar\ y ini to whom the colonists, 
brought to l>a maria fioin bepharvaini, burnt their 
children in the fire (2 K 17*^^). Adrammelech has 
beenidoni ifit'd wirli adcily ficquonily inontioncd In 
A— \ I ■! ii iccu’(i-.Mho‘5o ii.imc is wniToii idcogiaphi- 
call'y AN. BAE. and an. NIN. IB. This name has 
been conjecturally read *Adar’; and if this con- 
jecture be right, ‘Adar’ may be "identified with 
‘Adrammelech’ (i.e. ‘Adar-prince’ or ‘Adar- 
Molech ’). ‘ Adar ’ is a name of Accadian origin, 

signifying ‘Father of decision’ {or judgment), 
‘Adar’ was active in sending the waters of the 
Deluge. (Cf. Schrader, KA P, on 2 K 17® ). 

2 (2K19's ]a37‘‘**) mentioned a\ illi Sliarczerasoiio 
of the murdeieis of SonnachciLb. Tn Is {l.c.) and 
in all the versions of Kings (^.c.) the two murderers 
are des(jnbed as the sons of Sennacherib, but the 
Kethihh of Kings omits ‘liis sons.’ A Babylonian 
chronicle, referring to the murder, says simply, 
‘On the twentieth of the month Tebet, Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria, was killed by his son 
{sing. ) in an insurrection. ’ (See E. Schrader, Keilin- 
schrifiliche Bibliotheky vol. ii. p. 281, and C. H. W. 
Johns m JSxpositorg Times, vol. vii. p. 238 f., and 
p. 360. W. E. Baenes. 


ADRAMYTTIUM {* KBpaix^rriov) was an ancient 
city of the country Mysia, in the Kom. province 
Asia, with a harbour, at the top of the gulf Sinus 
Adramyttenus. The population and the name 
w^ere moved some distance inland during the 
Middle Ages to a site which is now called Edremid. 
It must have been a city of great importance when 
Pergamos was the capital of the kings of Asia; 
and hence, when Asia became a Eom. province, 
y'.:i 1 1\ i.luin V.,!- selected as the metiopolis of 
I'sc >. \\ . of Asia, wheie the assizes 

{conventus) of that whole district weie held. 
Its ships made trading voyages along tlie coasts 
of Asia and as far as ^Syria (Ac 27®) ; and a 
kind of ointment exported from the city was 
highly esteemed (Pliny, NH xiii. 2. 5). Its 
impoitance as a . . ’ 1 ntre is shown by its 
being one of the • ■ cistophori, the great 

commercial coinage of the east, were stiuck be- 
tween 133 and 67 B.C. It sutiered greatly during 
the Mitliridatic wars, and rather declined in im- 
poitaiice ; buL, even as late as the 3rd cent,, 
iiiidei Caracal la, it still ranked sulFiciently high to 
strike alliance coins with Ephesus (iinplying cei- 
tam reciprocal rights in respect of 1 obvious festi- 
vals and games). W. M. Eamsay. 

ADRIA (Ac 27®^, EV Sea of Adria). — The sea 
‘i’amidst’ which the ship carrying St. Paul was 
driven during fourteen days, before it stranded on 
Melita. After passing Crete, the voyagers en- 
countered a violent ‘north-easter’ (EV Eura- 
q%dlo)y before which they drifted, and running 
under the island of Clauda (EV Cauda, now Gozo), 
they were afraid of being carried towards the 
< (EV Syrtis) dreaded by the marinei 

on iiK* V.iic.ni coast; but eventually, on the four- 
teenth day, descried land, where they ran the ship 
aground on an Mand called Melita. The sea which 
they traversed is termed 6 *Adpias. Three questions 
arise — (1) as to the form, (2) as to the origin, and 
(3) as to the range or connotation, of the word. 

1. WH prefer the aspirated form 'ASplas; but 
while both forms occur in ancient writers (see the 
variations in Pauly-'W'iss. ME s.v.)^ our choice 
must depend on the probable derivation of the 
name. 

2. There were two towns of similar name — Atria 
or Hadria, m Picenum (now Atri), an inland town 
having no relation to the Adriatic (except indirectly 
through its port of Matrinum), and Atria, a town 
of early commercial importance near the mouth of 
the Po, with which the name is associated by such 
authorities as Livy (v. 33), Strabo (v. I), and Pliny 
(fflV iii. 120). This town, still called Adria, is 
described by Livy and others as a Tuscan settle- 
ment, but by Justin (xx. 1. 9) as of Gr. origin ; and its 
early relations with Greece are (as Mommsen, in OIL 
V. 1. p. 220, points out) yet more certainly attested by 
painted vases of Gr. style found in no small num- 
ber there, but not elsewhere in that district of 
Italy. The Picentine town was in imperial times 
called Hadria, and earlier coins belonging to it 
are insciibed HAT., while in inscriptions from the 
town on the Po the first letter is repiescriLcd by A, 
not by H, and Mommsen, for that reason, has 
latterly preferred the form Atria. 

3. As Adrias was early used in the sense, to 
which Adriatic has again been confined, of the 
branch of the sea between Italy and Illyria, it was 
not unnatural so to understand it in Ac 27, esp. 
as an island off its Illyrian shore, Melita (now 
Meleda), might have been the scene of the ship- 
wreck. Bryant {Diss. on the wind Euroclydon)^ 
Macknight, and 01 hers adopted this view, which 
.some, on their authority, have accepted, although 
Scaiiger had pronounced it ridiculous and hardly 
woi th refuting. Its chief champion is W. Falconer, 
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whose DisserU’iion on St, Paul’s Voyage, published 
in 1817, was reissued in 1870 by the writer’s nephew. 
Judge Falconer, with copious additional notes 
controverting gl. uith little real success) the 
; , 'I I - of ‘I'J- of Jordanhill, in support 

(■ '‘c “■ ution which regards Malta as the scene 

of shipwreck, and takes Adrias in the wider sense 
of the 'waters between Crete and Sicily {Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St, Paul, 1848). The history of 
the strangely varying usage is well indicated by 
Partsch in Fauly-Wiss. s,v., and by Muller in 
his ed. of Strabo, pp. 328, 335, 338. At first the 
Icily beloiigul to the inner portion 
}s .,<■•’ 1 ^ 1,11 [lie T'joi.ili'. <;•' the Po and the coast of 
the Veneti, while the lower or south portion was 
known as the Ionian Sea. But these names soon 
became interchangeable, or, if a distinction was 
drawn, it was that of two basins — the inner as far 
as Mount Garganus being more strictly ‘the 
AdriasJ the outer the Ionian Sea. ' 
recognises this distinction, but 
Adrias had now become the name for the whole (ii. 
123, vii. 187). But while Adrias comes thus to 
include the Ionian Sea, the latter term in its turn 
obtained an extension to the sea lying between the 
west coasts of Greece and Sicily, which is called by 
Strabo the Sicilian, and was also termed the 
Ausonian Sea (ii. 123), and the name Adrias now 
received a t even greater, exten- 
sion. A v< ■ hrown on the range or 

connotatio: ' . . as used in Acts, by 

the statements of Ptolemy, who flourished (not 
‘immediately,’ as Smith has said (p. 127), but) 
sixty or seventy years after St. Luke (he was alive 
160 A.D.), and who presents an usage which must 
be presumed to have been not only existent, but 
current and generally accepted for some consider- 
able time, in order to find a place in such a work. 
Ptolemy places the Adriatic to the east of Sicily 
(ill. 4), to the south of Achaia (iii. 14), to the west 
and south of the Peloponnesus (lii. 16), and to the 
west of Crete (iii. 15), thus giving to it precisely 
the extent which Strabo assigns to the Sicilian 
Sea. We meet the same wider range in earlier as 
well as later writers. The only of 

’ - ^ . -'.('■h “• «' by .Tudgo Falconer n ion to 

the case thus oinbiidicil, is that ic (!\. 3) 

Ptolemy places Melita (Malta) in the African Sea, 
which boi ^»n the south. But it is too 

much to < >■ r as though Ploicrny ‘d*'- 

iinvVls and iru .p:*\ <»' rlly excluded fiom 
j.il 'L.I bi; ilif. L oJ I i The nllogcd ‘ exclusion ’ 
is a mere inference by Falconer from the ‘ inclusion’; 
not at all necessary where Melita, lying between 
the two seas called African and Sicilian, might 
easily be associated with either. At any rate, the 
viAv . I - ■ ■'! 'ns not the mere geographical 
j - as such, but the meaning to 

; I ■■ . . o * I Adrias’ as the sea which the 
vessel traversed on its vo^jrage. ^ And here most 
commentators agree in 1 - d ■ ’’‘j t, in accordance 
with the current usage (■ . . ■ when St. Luke 
wrote, the word is applied to the whole expanse of 
waters between Crete and Sicily. 

William P. Dickson. 

ADEIEL (V^inijj). — Son of Barzillai, a native of 
Abel-meholah in the Jordan Valley, about 10 miles 
S. of Bethshean. He married Merab, the eldest 
daughter of Saul, who should have been given to 
David as the slayer of Goliath (I S 18^®). Michal 
(2 S 21®) is a mistake for Merab. 

J. F. Stenning, 

ADUEL (’A5ou^X, Heb. Svr. one of 

the ancestors of Tobit, To lb A variant form of 
1 Ch 4®®. J. T. Maeshall. 

ADULLAM (eVn;;), now met ‘Feast of 

water,’ or 'Id-el-wftyeh ‘ Feast of the hundred ’ 


(see Clermont-Ganneau and Conder in PEP Men, 
ill. 361-67 ; Conder, Tent Work, p. 276 f. ; Smith, 
Geogr. p. 229), in the valley of Elah, is frequently 
referred to in the OT. It was a city of the 
Canaanites (Gn 38'^), in the district allotted to 
the tribe of Judah after the conqiiest (Jos 12^®). 
It was fortified by Behoboam (2 Ch IF), and is 
mentioned later on by Micah (1^®). After the 
Captivity it was re-peopled by the Jews (Neh 
11*^^), and continued to be a place of impoitance 
under the Maccabees (2 Mac 12'^®). 

The Cave ■ - b its associa- 
tion with th«‘ c: ; c- . bas usually 

been supposed to have had no connexion with the 
city of that name, and has been located by tradi- 
tion, as well as by many travellers, in the Wady 
Khareibun, about six miles south-east of Bethlehem. 
The most recent authorities, however, are strongly 
of opinion that an entirely suitable site for it 
can be found in the vicinity of the city, and that 
there is no reason for ^ two. Half- 
way between Shochoh ■ . and 10 miles 

north-west of Hebron, some caves have been found, 
the position of which suits all we are told about 
Dav^”' ^ and which are at once central 

and « « , may be regarded as ;a.‘.t‘ilcu!]y 

settled that the Cave of Adullam was noi: ::ii hot 
where David had his encounter with Goliath. 

Adullamite ('JsVn;; ‘native of Adullam’) is applied 
to Hirah, the friend of Judah (Gn 38^). At the 
time of the conquest Adullam was a royal citv, 
and if it was so m Hirah’s time, he was probably 
king. W. MUIR. 

ADULTERY.— See Crimes, and Marriage. 

ADUMMIM, The Ascent of (d'din Jos 

15^ forming part of the eastern boundary 
between Judah and Benjamin, is the steep pass m 
which the road ascends from^ Jericho to Jerusalem. 
Its name, TaVat ed'Pumm, is still the same — ‘ the 
ascent of blood’ or ‘ red,’ and is most pi'obably due 
to the red marl which is so distinctive a feature of 
the pass. In thi- [■} — , no'orious for robberies and 
murders, is the t '.'in.' 'or'jil ‘inn’ of Lk 10'", and 
near by the Chastel Bonge or Citerne Bouge, built 
by the crusaders for protection of pilgiims fiom 
Jerusalem to the Jordan. A. Hi'.ndlr'^on. 

ADYANTA(3rE. — This is one of our numerous mis- 
spelt Eng. words. It comes from avant, ‘ before, ’ with 
tne suffix age. Hence it has no connexion with 
Lat. prep, ad (though the misspelling is found as 
early as 1523), and the meaning is not simple profit, 
but superiority. In this sense it is found in 
Eo 3^ ‘What a. then hath the Jew?’ and 2 Co 
to which BV adds 2 Co 7® 12^^*^®. In Job 
35^, Jude v.^® ‘a.’ should be ‘profit.’ And so the 
verb ‘to advjmiago,’ now obsolete, which is found 
in Lk 9'^', 1 Co 15®- ‘what ndvoiuMgctli it me?’ 
is rightly turned into ‘ profit ' m BV . 

J. Hastings. 

ADVENT.— See Parousia. 

ADVENTURE, now obs. as a verb, is found Dt 28®* 
‘ The tender and delicate woman among you which 
would not a. (intrans.= venture) to set the sole of 
her foot upon the ground for delicateness and 
tenderness ’ ; Jg 9^’ ‘ For my father fought for 
you, and (transit. = risked) his life’; Ac 19®^ 
‘ desiring him that he would not a. himself {^ovvau 
iavrdv, ‘give himself’) into the theatre.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Two G, of Ver. III. i. 120— 

*Leander would adventure it* ; 

and for the intrans. use Bom. and Jul, V. iii ll-- 

* I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure.* 
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* At all adTentare ' occurs Wis 2® ‘ we are born 
at all a.’ {a^roa-xedim, KV ‘by mere chance’) and 
*at all adventures,’ Lv 26®^ m (np, in the usual 
phrase d;; np Cf. T. Wilson (1553) ; ‘which 

ahowte (shoot) ... at all aventures hittie missie.’ 

J. Hastings. 

AD YE BS ARY. — Besides the general sense of 
opponent, a. occurs with the special meaning of an 
opponent at law {dvTidLKOs)^ Lk 12®® ‘When thou 
goest with thine adversary to the Mnui-tMio’; 
Mt 0 ^ Lk 18®. In the folk passages it i'^ U'Ot. as 
the tr. of Heb. ]W Sdtdn, Nu 22^^, 1 S 29\ 2 S 19^, 

1 K 5"^ Cf. 1 P 5® * your a. (Gr. dvrLdiKos) 

‘ the devil.* See SATAN. J. Hastings. 

ADYERTISE, ‘ to give notice,* * inform,* Nu 24^4 
* I will a. thee what this people shall do to thy 
people in the latter days ’ ; and Ru 4^* ‘ I thought 
to a. thee * (RV ‘ disclose it unto thee *). In the 
last passage the Heb. is ‘ uncover the ear ’ (jift n^j). 
See Ear. Advertisement, in the sense of precept, 
admonition, occurs in the heading of Sir 20. 

J. Hastings. 

ADYICE, ADYISE, ADYISEMENT.— ‘ To take 
advice’ in mod. En^. is to consult with another 
and receive his opinion. But in Jg 19®® and 

2 Ch 25^^ ‘to take a.’ means to consult with 
oneself and mve an opinion ; Jg 19®® ‘ consider of 
it, take a. (KV ‘take counsel’) and speak.* So 
Shaks. 2 Henry VI. II. ii. 67— 

‘And that’s not suddenly to be perform’d ; 

But wiui advice, and silent secrecy.* 

Advise in the sense, not of giving advice to 
another, but of deliberating with onesflf, is found 
twice, 2 S 24^® ‘now a. (KV ‘advise thee’) and 
see what answer I shall return to him that sent 
me,’ and 1 Ch 2P® (RV ‘consider’). ‘Well 
advised’ in Pr 13^®, ‘but with the well advised is 
wisdom,’ means not those who have accepted good 
advice, hut those who are cautious or deliberate. 
Cf. Bacon, Essays, ‘ Let him be . . . advised in 
his answers.’ Advisement, now obs., occurs 
1 Ch 12^® ‘the lords of the Philistines, upon a. 
{i.e. after deliberation) sent him away* ; 2 Mac 14®® 
‘When they had taken long a. thereupon’ (RV 
‘ when these proposals had been long considered *). 

J. Hastings. 

AD YO CATE {vapdKXrjTos), only 1 Jn 2^. See 
Spirit, Holy. 

AEDIAS (B AvBelas, A -5L), 1 Es 9®^. — One of 
those who agreed to put away their ‘strange’ 
wives. The corresponding name in Ezr 10®® is 
Elijah (nj^x, ’H\/a). The form in 1 Es is a corrup- 
tion of the Gr. (HAI<i read as AHAIA), and has no 
Heb. equivalent. H. St. J, Thackeray. 

jSENEAS (A-lp^as) is the name of a paralytic at 
Lydda who was cured by Peter (Ac 9®®*®^). We 
find the name used of a Jew in Jos. Ant. xiv. 
X. 22. A. C. Headlam. 

AINON (klvthv, ‘springs’) is mentioned only in 
Jn 3®^ as near to Salem (which see). As the 
name ‘springs’ is common, its locality must be 
fixed by that of Salem. Eusebius and Jerome 
place Ainon 8 miles south of Scvthopolis, now 
Beisan ; and the name SAlim is said to attach to a 
mound some 6 or 7 miles south of Beisan, while 
i lireo-q iiai tors of a mile south of it are seven spiiiigs 
‘Runlets also wind about in all dircciions. . . . 
I have found few places in Palestine of which one 
could so truly say, “ Here is much water*** (Van de 
Velde, ii. p. 345, etc.). The chief difficulty in the 
acceptance of this identification is the naming of 
Salem (Jn 3®®) as a well-known town, suggesting 
the well-known Salim, east of Shecliem. Conder 


has pointed out * Ainlin, bearing the name, situated 
in the Wddy Fd,r’ali. ‘Here was once a large 
village, now completely overthrown. A gieat 
number of rock-cut cisterns are obseived on the 
site ’ {Survey Memoirs, ii. p. 234). A little to the 
south of ‘Ainfin is a succession of springs with flat 
meadows on either side, where great crowds might 
gather by the bank of the copious perennial stieani 
shaded W oleanders. Here were ‘many wateih' 
(Jn 3®® KVm). It xs accessible by roads from 
all quarters, and is situated by one of the mam 
roads from Jerus. to Galilee, the road passing 
Jacob’s Well (Jn 4®) which our Loid may have 
taken to meet the Baptist in view of threatened 
misunderstandings and jealousies of his disciples. 
For a full description, see Gender’s Tent Work, ii. 
p. 57, 58. The distance is about 7 miles from 
alim, which has been made an objection to this 
identification; but theie is no nearer town of 
importance by which to describe its situation. 

A. Henderson. 

iESORA {Alcroipd), Jth 4^ (AV Esora). — A 
Samaritan town noticed with Bethhoron, Jericho, 
and Salem (Sdlim). Possibly ^Asireh, N.E, of 
Shechem {SWF vol. ii. sh. xi.). C. B. Conder. 

AFFECT, AFFECTION.— In its literal sense of 
‘to act upon,’ affect occurs once, La 3®^ ‘mine eye 
affecteth mine heart.’ In Sir 13^^ the meaning is 
to aspire, ‘Affect not to be made equal unto 
him m talk.’ Besides these, observe Gal 4^^* 
where the meaning is to have affection for, be 
fond of. Gal 4^*^ ‘They zealously a. you, but 
not well (Gr. IriXovaiv ifids oit jcaXws, RV ‘They 
zealously seek you in no good way ’) ; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might a. them’ (RV 
‘seek them’). Cf. Bhig’iani. Xenoph. ‘Alwaiea 
soure and cruell, so f u i Soah.in.- affected him as 
children doe their Schoolemaster.’ Besides these, 
a, occurs only Ac 14® ‘made them evil a®®’ {Kcucdoj) ? 
2 Mac 4®i ‘not well a®*^* {dWdrpLos), RV ‘ill a^.*) j 
13®® ‘well a®^* {e^juepTjs). Affection in old Eng. 
is any bent or disposition of the mind, good 
or bad, as Col 3® ‘set your a. (Gr. ^ipoveire, RV 
‘set your mind’) on things above.’ Hence, to tr. 
irddos and the like, some adj, is added, as Col 3® 
‘inordinate a.* (Gr. Trd^os, RV ‘passion’); Ro 
181 ‘without natural a.’ (Gr. dorropyos). But in the 
pin. affections means passions, as Gal 5®“* ‘ the flesh 
with the a. (Gr. TdS'o/ia, RV ‘ passions’) and lusts ’ ; 
Ro 1®® ‘God gave them up unto vile a.’ (Gr. wddrj 
! drifxlas, RV ‘vile passions’). Cf. the difference 
I between ‘passion’ and ‘passions.’ RV gives ‘affec- 
I tions’ in a good (i.e. the mod.) sense at 2 Co 6^® 
(AV ‘ bowels,’ which see). Affectioned is found in 
the neutral sense of ‘disposed’ in Ro 12^® ‘kindly 
a. (Gr. (piXbffTopym, RV ‘icndcily Ji.*) or.‘‘ ,o niio li"i 
,Cf. Fuller, A 5eii20(3?. ‘1!(‘ iT.-ii li( 1 1 wn- very i(>\ nig 1\ 
aflectioned towards his children.’ J. Hastings.' 

AFFINITY. — In 1 K 3^ ‘ Solomon made a. with 
Pharaoh’; 2 Ch 18^ ‘ Jehoshaphat . . . joined a. 
with Ahab’; and Ezr 9--* ‘Should we . . . join in 
a. with the people of these abominations?’ a. has 
■' . ■! V.’ -( ’! V (»f relationship by maniage, boh'*: 

. ‘g,. '’i' d I'lo'u consanguinity or ndiiiiou-'lii 
by blood. Ct. Selden, Laws of Eng. ( DJ lOi, ‘ ^^.m\ 
that by a. and consanguinity were become Euglisli* 
men.* See Marriage. J. Hastings. 

AFFLICTION is now used only passively ; the 
state of being afflicted, misery. So Ex 3^ ‘"l have 
surely seen the a. of my people,’ and elsewhere. 
But it is also in the Bible used actively, 1 K 
22®^ ‘feed him with bread of a. and \\ nil water of 
a., until I come in peace* (*.e. bread and water that 
wiR afflict him). Cf . More, ‘ Let Mm . . . purge 
the spirit by the a. of the flesh.* J Hastings. 
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IFFRAY.— See Ceimes aijd PumsHMENTS. 

AFORE and its compounds. — Af or e= before, is 
used as prep. Is 18® ‘ afore the harvest ’ ; as adj. 
2 Es 5^^ ‘ the night a.’ ; and as adv. Ro ‘ which 
he had promised afore.’ Aforehand as adv.= 
beforehand, in anticipation, occurs Mk 14® ‘ She is 
come a. to anoint my body’ ; and Jth 7h Afore- 
romised is now found 2 Co 9® RV *your a. 
ounty’ {TpoeTTTjyyeXfxivos). Aforesaid occurs only 
2 Mac 4^ 14®, Aforetime = formerly, as Bn 6^** 
‘(Daniel) prayed , , , as he did a.’ Aforetime is 
happily introduced by EV at Dt 2^®* Jos 4^®, 
1 Ch 4^0, Jn 9® Eo 3^® Eph Col 3^ Tit 3®, 
Philem v.^b 1 P 3®, for various AV expressions, 
generally as tr. of or irdre. The a in these 
words is a worn-down form of the old Eng. prep. 
an or on. See A. J. Hastings. 

AFTER, AFTERWARD (‘After, orginally a 
compar. of af, Lat. ab, Gr. dvd, Skr. dpa, with 
compar. suffix -ter, like -ther in “ either,” etc.=: 
farther off.’ — Mueeay) is found in AV and 
RV in all the modern usages as adv., prep., and 
conj., both of place and of time. The only 
examples demanding attention are ; 1. some pas- 
sages where after means ‘according to,’ as in Gn 
1^® ‘And God said. Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness ’ ; esp. the following (where Gr. 
is Kara), Ro 2® ‘after thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart’; 1 Co 7^® ‘after my judgment’; 2 Co 
11^7 ‘ That which I speak, I speak it not after the 
Lord ’ ; Eph 4^ ‘ The new man, which after God is 
created in ; 2 P 3® ‘Scoffers, 

walking aftei iIump own i Gal 4P ‘he who 

was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh’ ; 
Tit ‘the acknowledging of the truth which 
is after (RV ‘according to’) godliness’; and 
He 4^1 (where Gr. is ^p) ‘lest any man fall after 
(RVm ‘into’) the same example of unbelief.’ 
2. Where after means ‘ in proportion to ’ : Ps 28'* 
‘give them after the work of their hands’; Ps 
90*® (Pr, Bk.) ‘Comfort ns again now after the 
time that Thou hast plagued us.’ So Ps 5P (Pr. 
Bk. ). Cf. Litany, ‘ Deal not with ns after our sins,’ 
and Wyclif’s tr. of Mt ‘He schal yelde to 
every man after his works.’ 3. Where after is 
used for ^ nrurfh. as 1 K 17^® ‘Make me thereof 
a little (..!>:■ . li!-*!, «nd bring it unto me, and after 
(RV ‘afterward’) make for thee and for thy son.’ 
So He 11®, 2 P 2®. 

Afterward is the older form ; when the AV was 
made, ‘afterwards’ was coming into use. Skeat 
Bays he has not been able to find it much earlier 
than Shakespeare’s time (but Oxf. Diet gives one 
1300, and one 1 375). AV (Camb. ed. ) lias afterward 
66 times, afterwards 13 times. J. HASTINGS. 

AGABDS (*‘A7ttj8o5, of uncertain derivation ; 
probably from either 330 ‘a locust,’ Ezr 2^, or 
33J? ‘ to love’), a Christian prophet living at Jeru- 
salem, Ac 1127-^ 2P®'^b Though the prophets 
were not essentially predicters of the future, the 
case of Agahus shows that their functions some- 
times included the actual prediction of coming 
events. At Antioch, A.D. 44, A. foretold a famine 
‘ over all the world ’ in the days of Claudius. Only 
local famines are known in this reign, though some 
were so severe as necessarily to affect indirectly 
the entire empire (Suet. Claxid. xviii. ; Tac. Ann, 
xii. 43; Euseb. Chron, Arm., ed. SchSne, ii. 252 
et al,). Both Snefconius and Eusebius date a 
famine in the fourth year of Claudius, A.D. 45; 
and since Judaea as well as Greece suffered, it is 
p’ ( ibM 1 ,1 \ M I i to which Agabus referred. J osephus 
&p( ik- of us severity, and of means taken for its 
relief {Ant III. xv. 3, XX. ii 6 and v. 2). The other 
prophecy of Agabus (A.D. 59) followed the OT 


method of symbolism, and has a close pal a-llel in 
Jn 2P®. He foretold to St. Paul his imprisonment 
in Jerusalem, but did not thereby divert him from 
the journey. Nothing more is kno'wn concerning 
Agabus, though there are traditions that he was 
one of the seventy disciples of Christ, and that he 
suffered martyrdom at Antioch. 

R. W. Moss. 

AGAG (J3t<, Nu 24"^ ‘ violent (?)’ Assyr. agdgu, 

‘displeasure’). — A king of the Amalekites, con- 
q[uered by Saul and, contrary to the divine command, 
saved alive, but put to death by Samuel (1 S 15). 
From the way in which the name is used by Balaam 
(Nn 24^)j it seems not to have been the name of any 
one individual prince, but, like Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians, and (possibly) Abimelech among the 
Philistines, a designation or title borne by all the 
kings, — T)er]iapa by the king of that nation which 
stood at the head of the confederacy. Kneucker 
and others, without any reasonable ground, insist 
upon taking it as a personal name, and make its 
use by the writer of Nu 24^ a reminiscence of the 
story from Saul’s time. J. Macpherson. 

AGAGITE (’^J«)-— A term of reproach used to 
designate Haman, the enemy of the Jews at the 
Persian court of Aliasuerus (Est 3^*^® 8®*® 9^). In 
Josephus’ version of the story {Ant. XI. vi. 6), Haman 
is described as ‘by birth an Amalekite.’ In Est 3^ 
instead of Agagite the LXX reads BotryaTov, and 
in 9^^ & MaK€5d}v, while in the other passages 
simply the name Haman occurs. Thus in the 
LXX the word Agagite does not occur. Some 
have ar^ed {e.g. Bertheau in Comm.) that the 
designation was used to indicate to a Hebrew what 
‘Macedonian’ would to a Greek, and that it meant 
Amalekite in the sense of a contemptible, hateful 
person, but not as implying that Haman had any 
connexion with Amalek. The pro- 
• I : a foreigner to such a position in the 
empire as Haman occupied, even under the regime 
of the most despotic monarchs, must have been 
quite an exceptional occurrence. Apart from any 
other indication of Haman’s foreign extraction, it 
is scarcely safe to base an assumption of such a 
kind on the possible meaning of a in(*r c n ppolhi t i \ e. 
Others {e.g. v. Orelli in I&rzog,. iliirik rliar rue 
connexion of this adjective mth the proper name 
Agag is extremely doubtfuL 

J. Macpherson. 

AGAIN. — The proper meaning of again, ‘a 
second time,’ is well seen in Rev 19® ‘ And a, (Gr. 
ttjVf, EV * a second time’) they said. Alleluia’ ; 
Jn !)-• ‘Tlu'ri a. called they (RV ‘so they called a 
second time, Gr. 4k devr^pov) the man that was blind 
Ac 11® ‘But the voice answered me a. (Gr. ix 
devripovy RV ‘ a second time ’) from heaven ’ ; Ph 4^* 
‘ ve sent once and ag.iiri ’ (Gr. 5£s, twicBy as in Lk 18^® 
‘Tr fa-t tiri'c in the week’). But the oldest 
meaning of a. is ‘in the opposite direction ’ (now 
generally expressed by ‘back’), and of this there 
are some interesting examples in the Bible ; Jg 3^® 
‘He himself turned a. (RV ‘hack’) from the 
quarries ’ ; Lk 10®® ‘ when I come a. (RV ‘ back 
again’) I will repay thee’; Pr2^® ‘None that go 
unto her return a.^; 2 S 22®® *(I) turned not a, 
until I had consumed them’; Lk 6®® ‘lend, 
hoping for nothing a,’ (RV ‘never despairing’); 
Gn 24® ‘Mu>t T needs bring thy son a. unto the 
land from whence thou earnest r; Mt 11^ ‘go and 
show John a, (=go back and show John) those 
things which ye do hear’; Ro 9®® AVm ‘who art 
thou that answerest again?’ Cf. Ps 19® (Pr. Bk.) 
‘ It (the stgi) goeth forth from the uttermost part 
of the heaven, and runneth almost unto the end of 
it a.’; and 

•Turn ag:ain, Wliittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London I* 

J. Hastings* 
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AGAINST.— 1. In its primitive meaning of 
‘ opposite to ’ against is rarely found alone, usually 
* over a.,’ as Dt ‘ in the plain over a. the Red 
Sea ’ ; but we find Gn 15^*^ ‘ and laid each piece 
one a. another’ (RV ‘each half over a. the other’); 

] Ch 25® ‘ They cast lots, ward a. ward ’ ; Ezk 3® 

' I have made thy face strong a. their faces ’ ; esp. 
>ru25^ ‘Take all the heads (RV ‘chiefs’) of the 
people, and hang them up before the Lord a, the 
sun ’ (RV ‘ unto the Lord before the sun ’) ; 
and 1 S 25^^* ‘David and his men came down 
a. her’ (ie. opposite her, so as to meet her). 

2. From the meaning ‘ opposite to ’ of place, easily 
arises ‘ opposite to ’ of time, of which we have an 
example in Ro 2® * treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath a. (Gr. RV ‘in’) the day of wrath’; 
1 Mac 5^. Cf. Spenser, Prothalamion — 

* Against the Brydale day, which is not long.’ 

3. In this sense a. is found as a conjunction 
in three places, Gn 43^ ‘they made ready the 
present a. Joseph came at noon^ ; Ex 7^®, 2 K 16^^. 

J. Hastings. 

AGAR. — Th(‘ of \gj> r are mentioned (Bar 3^) 

along with ihc nKMchHuii of Midian and Teman, 
as Ignorant of the way that leads to the secret 
haunt of "Wisdom. Th^ are called Hagarenes 
(which see), Ps 83* ; and Hagrites, 1 Cli 5^^* ^ 27*h 
Tlieir country lay east of Gilead. 

J. T. Marshall. 

AGATE. See Minerals and Precious Stones. 

AGE, AGED, OLD AGE. — Respect towards the 
aged as. such, apart from any special claims of kin- 
ship, wealth, or public office, has always been a 
characteristic feature in Oriental life. In modern 
Syria and Egypt it has a foremost place among 
social duties, taking rank with the regard paid to 
the neighbour and the guest. Any failure to show 
this respect on the part of the young is severely 
frowned down as unseemly and unnatural. In 
Israd F g- ’i- ill custom was strengthened by 
the M».i '"i !■ . :m :lh‘ law of Moses, ‘Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head’ (Lv 19®‘^)- This 
beautiful bond between youth and age may^ be 
desciibed as a threefold cord of wisdom, authority, 
and atiection. 

1. —Where there is a scarcity of written 
record, personal experience becomes the one book 
of wisdom. As it is put by the Arab, proveib, ‘ He 
that is older than you by a day is wi-cr than you 
by a year,’ There is a similar emphasis on the 
value of experience when they say, ‘Consult the 
patient, not the physician.’ Hence the diffidence 
and respectful waiting of the youth Elihu, ‘ Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom ’ (Job 32'^). Similarly the taunt of Eliphaz, 
‘Art thou the first man that was bom?’ (Job 15^), 
and his claim, ‘ With us are the grey-headed and 
fery aged men’ (Job 16^®). Thus also Moses, 
though possessed of the learning of the Egrptians, 
rece! . ' - ]'■ Ipf d advice from Jethro ; and later on, 
the , > J' 1 (»i the divided kingdom in the days of 
Rehoboam' turns upon the difference of opmion 
between the old and young advisers of the 
king. 

2. Authority. — It was natural that the voice 
of experience and wisdom should also be the voice 
of authority. It was the tide-mark of Job’s pros- 
perity that the aged rose up before him. From 
the dignity conferred on the father as lord of the 
house and head of the family, the title soon 

E assed into one of public office. The old men 
ecame the ‘ elders’ of Israel and of the Christian 
Church. Similarly among the Arabs, the family 
of the ruling sheikh (old man) bore the title of 
sheikhs from their youth — an extension of the 
orig. meaning that is seen also in the corresp. 
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ecclesiastical term. When the Lord sought to set 
forth the high meaning of di‘'ciplcsb’n with regard 
to enmity, Zander, i p'lioiaiiiy. and :^lUrder, He at 
once reached a point that seemed beyond the ideal 
when He alluded to the law revered by age and 
authority, and declared that even it must be 
vitalised and tiaTi'^ngn'ccl (Mt 

3. Mutual Ajfection. — The teaching of the Bible 
on age appeals as much to the heart as to the 
head, and many affectionate interests are made to 
cluster around the relationship of old and young. 
In the language of endearment, ‘ the beauty of old 
men is the grey head’ (Pr 20‘‘^*’), and ‘The hoary 
head is a crown of glory’ (Pr 16®^). The presence 
of the aged in a comiuunity ' • ■ ;• h -1 as a sign of 
peace and goodwill, just as A i;. . \ of old age 
and of natural death indicates a state ot blood-feud 
and party strife (Job 22^*). John, who in youth 
came to Chiist with a petition of selfishness, lives 

age, ‘ Greater joy have I none than 

my children walfeing in the truth ’ 
(3 Jn v."*). The women of Bethlehem in their 
rejoicing over the child of Boaz and Ruth, bring 
the expression of their joy to her who would feel it 
most, and say, ‘ There is a son born to Naomi ’ (Ru 
4^^). In the same spirit the aged apostle, in his 
appeal to Philemon on behalf of Onesimus, gives a 
redominance to love over law, saying, ‘I rather 
eseech,’ ‘ ^ ' ""^aul the aged’ (Philem 

v.^). Tiie lasi ana suiiest lold of this atteetionate 
relationship is the feebleness of age, and its claim 
upon the protection of the strong. It was the 
absence of this that made Moses stand apart and 
unique. Barzillai is too old for new friendships 
and fresh surroundings. The limit is set at three- 
score and ten, and excess of that is increase of 
sorrow. Jacob’s retrospect is over days ‘few and 
evil.’ There are days in which there is no pleasure. 
Along with the recognition of long life as a mark 
of divine favour, the apostle can say, ‘ To die is 
gain.’ Lastly, when heart and flesh fail, the 

S is made to the Almighty, ‘ When I am old, 
a me not’ (Ps 7P®). 

Along i'lh this devotion to the old and reverence 
for the past, the Bible keeps a large space for the 
fn i or K. * *1 . so'i ill- . .Hid the superseding 

o. , ■!.» pio*. !•: i:.i!ii* . j'!' I Elihu occupies it 
n. Ii iiii:.'. n y of epiOTam, ‘There 
L 'I -[Ti III iiiMi, fil'd I I ';i;li of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding. It is not the great 
that are wise, nor the aged that understand 
judgment ’ (Job 32^"®). Cf. ‘ A new commandment 
1 give unto you ’ ( Jn 13®^). The old existed for 
the young, not the young for the old. As the 
wisdom of the man of years grew into the teach- 
ing of the historical past, it was discovered that 
the new was really the old, and that the latest 
born might be the most mature. The very rever- 
ence for the wisdom of the past set the limitation 
-o ii - fii.liioiily. The welfwom garment had to 
i,i> pM'*- iij J in -I the loud predominance of the 
new patch. The old bottles were once new. Hence 
along with the exhortation to seek the * old paths ’ 
we have the announcement that ‘old things are 
passed away.* Further, in the Via Dolorosa of the 
centuries along which the Word of God walked 
with the q!n‘-!ion>:;;- find sorrows of men, as the 
light forced lh',‘ <:i into s(>lf-c<)nM 

and the kingdom of God came ncaicr, it (‘ouM^ not. 
but happen that the jingii^fc foi ni would -ometimes 
appear to block the u .ay, and di-.i'nte the passage 
of the truth for which it exi-'icd. I he appeal to 
the Burning Bush is always for some newer name 
than the God of the fathers. Hence in the course 
of revelation, as the purpose of divine grace grows 
luminous, the infinite spirit chafes against the 
limited form, and a distaste is provoked towards 
regimental wisdom and macadamized morality. 
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The refreshment of the brook makes men think of 
the fountainhead. Hence in Israel the akedia of 
Ecclesiastes on account of the omnipresent past ; 
and m heathenism the inscription of religious 
despair, ‘To the unknown god,’ and the unrest 
that urged philosophy to ‘some new thing’ (Ac 
17 ^^). 

The Bible witnesses io this vital 

relationship between the 'i ^ old ; for its 

last scene is a repetition of the first — the new 
creature stepping into the new heavens and new 
earth, and m the eternal service behind the veil 
new notes are heard in the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. As long as the powder of vision remains 
limited, it is essential to the sublime that some- 
thing of blue haze and boundlessness should lie 
on the horizon both of life and landscape. 

G. M. Mackie, 

AGEE (Nax). — The father of Shammah, one of 
‘ the Three’ (2 S 23^^). We should prob. read 
Hararite’ here in coj'fo 'iii'ywith v.^® and 1 Ch 
the Jonathan or (as emended) being the 
« " Agee. Wellhausen, however, prefers 
■. . ‘Shage’ (1 Ch ll^^) to ‘Shammah’ of 

and would restore ‘Shage’ here for 
‘ Agee ’ ; on this view, Jonathan (v.^^) would be the 
brother of Shammah. J. F. Steniting. 

AGGABA (A B ’Ayya^d, B om., AVGraba), 
1 Es 521 — In Ezr 2^ 11.;- ..h. Xih 7 ^^ Hagaba. 
The source of the AV L)i/u i-. ..o.ii) .iJ 

AGGAEUS (AV Aggeus), 1 Es 6^ 7^ 2 Es for 
Haggai (which see). 

AGIA (Ard, AV Hagia), 1 Es 5“ -In Ezr 
. Neh 7^9 Hattn. 

AGONE. — 1 S 30^® ‘Three days agone 1 fell sick.’ 
This is the earlier form of the past part, of the 
verb agan or agon^ ‘to pass by,’ or ‘go on.’ Only 
the part, is found after 1300, and after Caxton’s 
day this longer form gradually gave place to €Lgo. 
Chaucer {Troilus^ ii. 410) says — 

*Of this world the feyth is all ag'on.* 

J. Hastings. 

AGONY. — In the sense of great trouble or 
distress, agony is used in 2 Mac 3^^ ‘There was 
no small a. throughout the whole city’ (cf. 3^®*®^). 
In Canonical Scripture the word is found only in 
Lk 22^“* of our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. And 
there it seems to have been introduced by Wyclif 
dnedly iiom the V; ’y. just as the Lat. of 

liic Viilg. %\as a "!■ » I'l-i of the Gr, dytjvia 
(on vli’ch see Field, Otium Now. iiL, ad loc.). 
Tiiidale (1534), Cranmer (1539), the Geneva (1557), 
the Rheims (1582), the AV (1611), and the RV 
(1881) all have ‘an agony’ here; Wyclif himself 
has simply ‘ agony.’ J. Hastings. 

AGREE TO. — ^In the sense of ‘ assent to,* with a 
person as object, a. is found in Ac 5^ ‘To him 
they a.’ itrdaBriffav airri}. In Mk 14^° it is used in 
the obsolete sense of ‘ agree with ’ or ‘ correspond 
with,’ ‘Thou art a Galilsean, and tliy speech 
agreeth thereto ’ TR ; RV following edd. 

omits the clause). ' J. Hastings. 

AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture, which in its 
wider sense eml>ra<‘cs liorriciiltnrc, forc.^tiy, and the 
pastoral industry, is here restricted to the art of 
arable farming — including not only ploughing, 
hoeing, etc., but reaping and threshing. As the 
savage phase has been followed by the pastoral, bo 
the pastoral has been followed by the A’'*, in the 
history ol the progres>ivc peo[>lcs. The first 
important advance upon the primitive stage took 


the form of the domestication of wild animals, and 
this, by bringing man into closer and more 
deliberate contact with the soil, contained the 
promise of further progress. The domestication ol 
wild plants naturally succeeded, and the neolithic 
man is known, not only to have reaied cattle, 
goats, and swine, bub to have cultivated wheat, 
barley, and millet, which he ground with mill- 
stones and converted into bread or pap. 

While the Aryans were still virtually in the 

astoral stage, the A^ art was being actively 

eveloped in Egypt and Assyria. In the Nile 
I Valley nature bountifully paved the way. The 
inundations of the Nile create an admirable bed 
for the seed by reducing the irrigated soil to 
a ‘ smooth black paste,’ and the monuments 
exhibit the people as improving from the earliest 
tunes their great natural advantages. The 
early traditions of the Hebrews, on the other 
hand, were essentially nomadic. The association 
of Cain with A. (Gn 4) implies a disparagement 
of the calling. Abraham is represented as a pure 
nomad. And although, as is indicated in the 
histories of Isaac (Gn 26^^) and Jacob, the be- 
ginnings of A. would naturally have a place in the 
primitive period, it is only after the conquest of 
Can. that the Jews take rank as an A*^^ people ; 
and even then the tribes of the brans- Jordanic 
plateau, whose territory was unsuitable for tillage, 
continued to depend on cattle-rearing. 

The agrarian legislation of the Pent, in reference 
to the settlement of Can. doubtless embodies some 
ancient laws and customs regulating the tenure 
of the soil, although other enactments must be 
regarded as of later origin, or even as the 
unfulfilled aspirations of the exilic age. To the 
last class probabW belong the institution of the 
sabbatical year (Ex 23^^, Lv 25*^), the produce of 
which, or its * volunteer ’ crop, was reserved for the 
poor, h( lir • : . and cattle ; and that of the year 

of juhihc ;L\ 2") in which the disposse.sscd heir 
resumed possession of his ancestral acres. Among 
the enactments of a greater antiquity and validity 
may be mentioned the law against the removal of 
landmarks (Dt 19^^), which was made urgent by 
the fact that the arable lands, unlike the vine- 
yards, were not divided by hedges (Is 5®). 

The climate of Pal., owing to the removal of 
forests, must now be much less humid than in early 
times. The summer is rainless and warm, the 
winter and early spring are rainy and colder. 
During the dry season the heat, esp. in the low 
country, is excessive, and rapidly burns up all 
minor vegetation ; while any surface-water, as 
from springs, is evident in the spots of unwonted 
verdure which it induces on the parcbod larnl-caj)!^ 
In autumn the cisterns are nearly ompLy, and the 
ground has become very hard. The husbandman 
must consequently wait for the rains before he can 
start ploughing. The rainy season begins about 
the end of Oct., and is divided into three pcTiod->— 
early rains (nnto), which prepare the land lor ll.e 
reception of the seed, heavy winter rains 
'-jiluiathig the ground and ■' and 

bile Tain*,' (i^ip^D), falling in 'i ‘i! ' 'i ; ..m* the 
ciops the ncccrj^ary moistur<‘ " um\ i« d ■ m seen 
on the liigher lands in winter, and hail is not 
iiifi<*qiiom." The coldest month is February, the 
warmest August. 

The soil of Pal. varies widely in texture and 
appearance. In the higher regions it is formed 
mostly fiom ctetaceous limestone or docomf) 0 '^iTig 
has, 'lit rocks; in the maritime plain and the Joidari 
Valley there are more recent formations. Like 
the sedentary soils, where of sufficient depth, the 
alluvial deposits are naturally fertile ; and undei 
the intensive and careful cultivation of ancient 
times the fertility was proverbial (cf. Ex 3®* 
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Jer 11°, Tacitus, Hist, lib. v. c. 6). The lessened 
productiveness of modern times is due in part to 
the diminished rainfall, but mainly to political and 
social changes. The high farming of antiquity 
took several foinis. Low walls, built along 
hill-slopes to prevent * soil- washing,’ gave rise to 
flat terraces. Various methods of .. llo-s were 
practised (Gn 2^®, Pr 21h Is 30*-^® 32--“;. Canals 
conveyed the water from the natural sources to the 
fields, or water-wheels might be used. 

Other A^ improvements were the removal of 
stones from the fields, and the utilisation of the 
ash residue of stubble and weeds. Ordinary dung, 
made in dunghills by trcr.dhig in straw (Is 25^^*), 
was also in common use (2 iv 0'"/, A bare fallow 
would be <)(*('.. allowed to raise the tempo- 

rary fertili! \ (»i' I'le -o:'. 

The number of Crops under cultivation was 
large. The most important was wheat (nan). 
The supply exceeded the requirements of the 
country, and it was ^ssible to export it in con- 
siderable quantities (Ezk 27^'^). Second in im- 
portance was barley which was extensively 

used as food (Ru 3^°), esp, by the poorer classes. 
Spelt (n^DDD) was ■ ".r , •« ■ on the borders of 

fields. Millet (lOi;, Deans and lentils 
were cultivated and used as food (Ezk #, 2 S 17'^®)- 
Elax was grown (Ex 9^^), and probably also 
cotton (d3“13). 

Among the statutory regulations relating to the 
crops, the most noteworthy are r—the • »’r' ■ 
again&t sowing a field with mixed seed i ’ i. i 
1 . ;:()»! implying considerable botanical know- 

liio provision for damages in case of 
pasturing a beast in a neighbour’s field (Ex 22°) ; 
permission to the wayfarer to pluck from the 
'.(D-lini: corn enough to satisfy hunger (Dt 23’-®) ,* 
'v.! '.(>''1 for the stranger and the poor of the 
corners of the field (Lv 19^), and other provisions 
dictated by humanity (Di 2#^). 

The A. of Pal. has not advanced or changed in 
any important particular since OT times. ^ In 
consequence we can, apart from Biblical notices, 

’ ! .h') A®-^ picture of the past from 

, • ;.M ( o" : i' I of to-day. An additional 

source of information has of recent years been 
opened up in the Egyp. hieroglyphics, and esp. in 
the representations or A*^^ operations found in the 
Egyp. tombs ; and in order the better to bind 
together this material, we shall now follow the 
process of cultivation of one of the common cereal 
crops from seed-time toharvest, giving some account 
of the hnpleirK'iitb employed and of the dangers 
incident to Llie giowinj' <'ops. The year of the 
agriculturist was^ \\( II up — from the middle 

of Oct. to the middle of Apr. with ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, weeding ; from the middle of 
Apr. onward with reaping, carrying, threshing, and 
storing the grain. The interval between threshing 
and sowing was occupied with the vineyard pro- 
duce. It appears that the seed was sometimes 
sown without any previous cultivation, and after- 
wards i/o i;'h' i'l or otherwise covered, while at 
other times the seed was scattered on ploughed 
land, and covered by a rude harrow or by cross- 
plotighiug. The former method was common in 
E^pt, where the ^ain, deposited on moist ground, 
might be covered oy din 121 : if i.j bn li''^ over it, and 
afterwards trodden d<)^\ n I^y <io:iu -i .v animals (cf. 
Is 322®).^ Where cultivation preceded sowing, 
various implements were used. From the Egyp. 
monuments it is possible to trace the evolution of 
the Plough — the starting-point being a forked 
branch used as a hoe, which was afterwards 
improved into a kind of mattock, and finally was 
enlarged and modi! ed so as to be drawn by oxen. 
The plough was arawn by two oxen, and the 
di aught was sometimes from the shoulders, some- 
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times from the forehead, or even from the horns 
In some cases men with hoes may have pulverised 



MODERN SYRIAN PLOtlGBL 

(1) El-Kabusah, grasped m working by the left hand ; (2) el-akar, 
the handle or stilt ; (3) el-buruk, the beam ; (4) el-nateh, a 
support, secured by a wedge ; (5) el-sawajir, the couplings; 
(6) el-wuslah, the pole ; (7) el-sikkah, the ploughshare. 

the surface after the plough, as in Egypt. (See 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 2nd series, vol. L 
woodcut 422.) The . " ■ ' .'-s’' ' - vr-y 

‘ . "iM ■: 

• . : h' , ■ I iron wearing parts (Is 2*, cf. 

1 S 132 ^^). It had one stilt to i l-h T.\ .T'' leaving 
the other hand free to use the ox-goad (ipji?). 



OX-OOAD. 

The plough was drawn by oxen, i,e, the ox-kind, 
for the Jews did not mutilate their animals (Am 
6^2), or by asses (Is SO^^), but not by an ox and ass 
together (Bt 22^®). On thin soil a mattock was 
sometimes necessary (1 S IS^®). The unit of square 
measure was the area ploughed in a day by a yoke 
of oxen ("ioy). . 

The season of Sowing was not one of joy (Ps 
126°), owing to the uncertainty of the weather (Mic 
6“ Pr 20^), and the toilsomeness of the work in 
a hard and rocky soil. A start was made with the 
pulse crops, barley followed a fortnight later, and 
wheat after anolmer month. T I -ower 

scattered the seed broadcast o.. o. i‘ .k: but 

by careful farmers the wheat was placed in the 
furrows in rows (Is 282°). The summer or spring 
grain was sown between the end of Jan. and the 
end of Feb. In a season of excessive drought the 
late-sown seed rotted under the clods (J1 V ^) ; in 
a wet season the early-sown grain grew rank and 
lodged, and the husbandman was accordingly 
counselled to make sure of a crop by attending to 
both (Ec 11°). 

Between sowing and reapii^, the crops were 
exposed to severS dangers. Of these the chief 
were the easterly winds picvjilent in Mar. and 
Apr. (Gn 41°), hailstorms (Hag 2^’), the irrup- 
tion of weeds — esp. mustard, thistles, tares, 
and thorns (Jer 12^»), the depredations of crows 
and sparrows (Mt 13'*), of fungoid diseases, e^. 
mildew (Dt 28^2), and of injuiioiis in^sccts, esp. the 
palmer- worm, the canker-worm, the caterpillar, 
and the locust. These names do not, as has l)(i(‘n 
suggested, refer to the different stages in the life 
history of the locust (Pachytylus migratorius), but 
the first three are probably specific names for 
groups of pests. The crops were also in danger 
ftom the iniojuR of (‘iitllo (Ex 22°), and as harvest 
approached, from lire (Jg 15^). , 

The commencement of Harvest naturally varied, 
not only with the season, hut accoiding to 
elevation, exposure, etc. On the average it bcgjm 
with barley (2 S 2P)— in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho about the middle of Apr., in the coast 
plains ten days later, and in the high -lying 
districts as much as a month later. Wheat 'was 
a fortnight later in ripening, and the barley and 
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wheat harvest lasted about seven weeks (Dt 16^). 
The harvest was the occasion of festivities which 
in the later legislation were brought into close 
connexion with the religious history of the people. 
The crops were ciit^ as in Egypt, with the sickle. 
(See Wilkinson, oj). cit. woodcuts 426 and 436.) 

Little value was put upon the Straw, which was 
cut about a foot below the ears (Job 24^^). The 
reaper left the grain in handfuls behind him (Jer 
9^^), and the binder tied it into sheaves (Gn ZV), 
which, however, were not set up as shocks. The 
Egyptians usually cut the straw q[uite close under 
the ears, while some crops, such as dhurah, were 
simply plucked up by the roots. The method of 



nODEEN SICKLE. 


pulling the corn was probably also practised in 
Pal. when the crops were light (Is 17"). In OT 
there are apparently two kinds of Sickle referred 
to— and The wooden sickle, toothed Avith 


floor, and, according to one system, cattle — four or 
five harnessed together — were driven round and 
round, until a more or less complete detachment 
of the grain was eftected (Hos 10^^). To facilitate 
the process, the straAV was repeatedly turned over 
by a fork with two or more prongs. A well-known 
picture gives a representation of this system as 
anciently practised in Egypt, noteAVorthy being 
the fact that the oxen are unmuzzled (cf. l)t 25'^). 

The group further sIioavs Iioav the oxen Avere 
yoked together that they might Avalk round more 
regularly. (See Wilkinson, op. cit.) Of the thresli- 
ing-machine tAvo kinds Avere, and still are, employed 
in Palestine. 



TIIEESHING-MACniNE. 


One or consisted of an oblong board, 
Avhose under side was rough Avith notches, nails, and 
sharp stone chips, andAvhicli, being Aveigli ted doAvn 



rHRBSHINa-PLOOR. 


flints, supposed by Prof. Flinders Petrie to be an 
imitation of the jawbone of an ox, was used in 
Syria as well as in Egypt. 

The reapers were the owners and their families, 
along with hired labourers (Mt 9^), the latter of 
whom probably followed the harvest from the 
plains to the mountains. The workers quenched 
their thirst from vessels taken to the harvest-field 
(Pu 2^), and ate bread steeped in vinegar (2^^), and 
parched corn (Lv 23^^), the latter prepared by 
being roasted and then rubbed in the hand. 

The Threshing usually took place in the fields, 
a custom made possible % the rainless weather of 
harvest. The Threshing-floor (jiii) consisted of a 
round open space, probably of a permanent 
character, and preferably on an eminence where it 
was exposed to the free sweep of air currents. For 
bringing in the sheaves, carts were employed in 
old times (Am 2^®). Threshing was performed in 
various ways. Small quantities of produce, also 
pulse-crops and cummin, were beaten out with a 
stick (Rn 2^^). In dealing with large quantities 
of grain, the sheaves were spread out over the 


by stones and oy the driver, not only shelled out 
the corn, but lacerated the straw (Is 4P®, J ob 4P®). 



The other kind of machine was the threshing- 
waggon, (Is 282^* 28), now seldom seen in Pal. , but 
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still common in Egypt. It consisted of a low-bnilt, 
four-cornered waggon frame, inside which were 
attached two or three parallel revolving cylinders 
or rollers. Each of the rollers was armed with 
three or four '-liarpcncd iron discs. There was a 
seat for the dirvCij :-r.d it was drawn by oxen 
yoked to a pole. 

After the thio.'-l'ing ';nrie the work of Winnowing 
(Job Ps 35'^). The mixture left by the 
previous operation, consisting of corn, chan, and 
broken straw, was turned about and shaken with 
a wooden fork (Is 30^), and advantage was taken 
of the winds to separate the grain from the lighter 
material. This often necessitated night work, as 
the winds usually blew from late in the afternoon 
till before sunrise. 



At the later stage of the v. innowing process the 
fork was less needed than liie tan a kind of 
shovel; or the ^ain im\ilit be i-coof)c<l up, as 
shown in some Egyi). ropjcscniaiLOiis, by two 
pieces of wood. The chaf.‘] ai^cr Ik- ng .^.cj ,i.' 
was burned (Mt 3^^), or left to be j-j h 1 1 \u , t 
winds (Ps 1^). From the heavier impurities the 
com was cleansed by sieYes — an operation 

specially necessary in ^ view of the mode of 
threshing, after which it was collected into large 
heaps. To prevent thieving, the owner might 
sleep by the threshing-floor (Ru 3^) until the 
removal of the grain, on waggons or otherwise, to 
the barns or granaries (Lk 12^®). It w^as often 
stored in pits (Jer 41®), the openings of which 
were carefully covered up to protect them from 
robbers and vermin. The straw remaining 
from the threshing weis need for cattle fodder 
(Is 65“). 

LnTft\’nTMJ. — On t>M‘ poromi ‘nil'foct: Uc-n7*Tnjrer, Hehr&hcJif 
A 'j f '• d. l»r. r, 1 i ]3’3Cii . 11 ., 

I ■ I* . . ''/M Ji.Tr-oJoTJ#’, 

"" , '■ Zdi*schnjl 

r ' ' . . . . i t % t ' :k(‘rbau und 

. -piibb of the 

Pal. Explor. Soc On Egyp. Affrumlnire: Wilkiribon, M(rnn.erg 
and Omtorm of the An^nt L’fp^ptiang (2nd Senes). On the 
Plovfrh: Sch\.inachcr, ‘Per arabi-obe Pfliig/ in Bd x.3 oi 
abo *0- named O- ' - .-t- 

*l)ie syr. DroBchiafel,' in lo:' 'a / 1 1 . , . 

272flf. 

J. W. Paterson. 

AGRIPP1.*-See Herod. 

AtHJE.—- See Medicine, 

A0IJR JjXK paraphrases arbitrarily; 

Vulg, congregam ), — Mentioned only in Pr 30\ 
The name of an otherwise unknown Heb. sage, son 
of Jakeh. The woid has been understood from 
very early times as a pseudonym, used symboli- 
cally. So Jerome, folloAving the Rabbis of his 
time. In this case it might he interpreted as akin 
to the Syriac hireling* (of wisdom), or 

derived from Heb. nan, and understood as 'col- 


lector* (of p-ovc:b'5). Cf. form ivip; in Ps 91®, Pr 
6®. The uc^ciipiion of Agur in Pr 30^ is not 
I easy to understand. With the Massoretic point- 
I ing, the verse may be literally rendered, ‘The 
words of Agur, son of Jakeh, the ‘'v: I' e 

i oracle of the man to Ithiel, to Ithu ".'’.a'l'cai ’ 
This sounds impossible. The conjunction of the 
words massa ( = prophecy) and ne'4m ( = oracle) is 
. ■ the use of the article with massa 

1 ^ -.i:; and the words which follow have 

no prophetic character. Consequently Massa has 
been understood as the name of a countiy (so 
Del.; and see RVm Jahoh of Massa) % c£ Gn 
25^^. ‘*^.1 inuel would be understood to 

be ki: " o* -h Pr SP. Che^e {Job and 
Solomon) ana btrack {Rurzgef Komm.) render 
massa as ‘prophecy.’ Both the country and the 
age of this unknown philosopher are purely con- 
jectural. He may have been one of the ‘men of 
Hezekiah,’ Pr 25^. His name is probably to be 
associated, as compiler rather than author, with 
the gnomic utterances in Pr 30^-3P ; 
forming a separate section. The chief mono- 
graph on the subject is Muhlau, D& Prov» Aguri 
et Ltm. origine (1869), and a full discussion of the 
subject is to be found in Delitzseh’s Comm. 
in loco, W. T. Davison. 

‘Ah* is used to express grief (esp. 
in face of coming doom), except in Ps 35^ ‘Ah 
(RV ‘Aha*), so would we have it,* where it 
expresses the exultation of an enemy, and Mk 
15^ ‘Ah (RY ‘Hal*), thou that destrojest the 
temple,* where it expresses mocking. The RV 
has introduced ‘Ah I* into Lk 4®^ for ‘Let us 
alone* of AV (Gr. “Ba, which may be either the 
imperat. of the verb to Ut alone or an inde- 
pendent interjection, formed from the sound). ^Aha 
(a combination of a, the oldest form of * ah,* and 
ha) expresses malicious satisfact!-'". < . in la 

44^®, w'here it denotes intense . •••!, but 

without malice, ‘Aha, I am warm; I feel the 
fire.* J. Hastings, 

AHAB ’A%ac(j3, Assyr. A-ha-ab-hu) signifies 
‘ father’s brother.* (Cf. analogous uses of the same 
element nn ‘brother’ in Syr. proper names.) The 
meaning of the compouna is piobably ‘one who 
closely resembles his father.* The fui’ioi in this 
case was Omri, the founder of the dynasty, and 
from him the son inherited the military traditions 
and jirowess wliich characterised his reign. A. 
run I lied Jezebel (‘?9p«), daughter of IKhb.i'j], king 
of Tyic (the Tuhobalos, priest of Ai ( rj ! i o rn'^ii L ori-'d 
W hrciiariuer, quoted by Jos. c. Apion^ i. 18). 
This was part of the policy of close alliance with 
Phoenicia, begun by Solomon, and cemented by 
Omri. This bond of union was designated by 
Amos (1®) a ‘covenant of brethren.’ It was un- 
doubtedly founded on reciprocal commercial in- 
terest which subsisted for centuries, the corn, oil, 
and other agricultural products of Canaan being 
exchanged jtor other commercial fuoJ, i- the 
great mercantile ports of Phmnicia (c f. .\<^ l-J 

Whatever commercial advantages might accrue, 
Israel’s national relidon was destined" to suffer. 
A temple and altar to Baal were erected in Samaria 
as well as an Abho.f»h-pole. To supersede Israel’s 
Tialional deiiy, J", by the Tyrian Baal, seemed an 
easy task. To a superficial observer the difierence 
between the worship of Ephraim and that oJE 
Samaria might appear trifling. Both Baal and J" 
were worshipped with similar sacrificial accompani- 
ments. Moreover, northern Israel liad for centuiics 
been exposed to all the influences which their more 
highly civilised Can. neighbours had introduced 
(Jg 21®*^®), and even the very name Baal, ‘Lord,* 
was current in their speech as an appellation of J" 
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(Hos 2^®* Yet there was one deep distinction 
which marked off the J" of Mosaism from the Baal 
of the Canaanites. The religion of Mosaism was 
pure of sensual taint. The conjunction of Asherah 
with J" in the days of Josiah (2 K 23^) was a corrupt 
practice due to foreign innovation. So^ also were 
the debasing accompaniments of worship referred 
to in Am 2'^. And the licentious cult of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, established by the influence of A.’s 
Phcen. wife, would certainly have its temple 
attendants, probably Tyrian Kedeshim and Kede- 
shdth. These features of worship, however, had 
become perilously familiar to N. Israel, owing to 
their close contact with Can. neighbours. Accord- 
ingly, as we can ’ fer from the language 

of Elijah in 1 K . feeling was not deeply 

or permanently roused even by the influence of his 
stirring personality and by the occurrence of a 
prolonged drought of more than two years* dura- 
tion (1 K 17^ 18^^), which, • '* * Menander of 
Ephesus, extended to Jt'noenicia.T In all pro- 
bability, the military desj^otism wielded by the 
house of Omri, in alliance with a powerful northern 
State, was able to subdue any smouldering embers 
of discontent. But an act of cruel injustice 
awakened the dormant spirit of the people. Like 
many Oriental monarchs, A. \ i- 

for architecture, which Tyrian 
and fostered. He built a palace for himself, 
adorned with woodwork (probably cedar) and 
inlaid ivory, in Jezreel (1 K 2H 22^^). To this he 
desired to attach a suitable domain, and for the 
purpose endeavoured to acquire, by purchase or 
exchange, tli-^ i.f one of the w^ealthier 

inhabitants, N i.io ;i' IJ.,; Naboth was unwilling 

tc part with an ancestral inheritance. What A. 
could not ’ 1; legal means, he was in- 
duced by '■ ' of Jezebel to compass by 

fraud an , • 1 irder. This act aroused 

' bred, and the sense of outraged social 
'•I ■ M expression in the denunciation of doom 

pronounced by Elijah (1 K against the king 

and his unscrupulous queen (see Naboth and 
Elijah). The incident is instructive to the 
student of Heb. religion, as it illustrates the con- 
trast in the attitude of Phoen. as compared with 
Heb. religion towards social morality. In the 
words of W. R. Smith, Hhe religion* of J" put 
morality on a far sounder basis than any other 
religion did, because the righteousness of J" as 
a God who enforced the known laws of morality 
was conceived as absolute * {Prophets of Isr, 73). 

It is more than doubtful whether A. really com- 
prehended the religious issues. He regarded 
Elijah as a mischievous fanatic, ‘a troubier of 
Israel ’ bent on wrecking the imperial schemes of 
aggrandisement based on alliance with Phoenicia at 
the expense of Syria. Elijah, like many another 
since his day, earned the title of • *<»!’(*, 

because he placed righteousness iirui n l>-'U>io 
the exigencies of political statecraft. 

The military career of A. exhibits him as a 
warrior of considerable prowess. Respecting his 
wars with Syria we have only the brief record in 
1 K 20-22. In 1 K 20 we are plunged in mediae 
res, Samaria has been for some time closely in- 
vested by the Syrian army under Benhadad, or 
more probably Hadadezer {Dadidri), if we follow 
the Assyr. annals (Stade), Of the defeats sustained 
by Israel prior to this siege we have no informa- 
tion. Benhadad (Hadadezer) made an insolent 
demand of the Isr. king, in Mio do-pcir'c i n miry 
of the latter, that Syrian < rivoy*. -houid '-cmch ilie 
royal palace and the houfcOs> of A.'ss scr\ auLs. This 

* Wellhausen’s rejection of Hos 216 (18 Heb,) is characteristic 
of hib high d priori method. 

^ This took pla-'C* dnr’npf the reign of Ethbaal (Ithobalos), and 
!a-i vl, uc.'oriliijg to Menander, one year. Of Ph^ieui this may 
have been true. 


was refused by A. with the unanimous approval 
of his people and their elders. To ihc 
menace of the Syrian, the king of :r.r. icnI’Le(4 u. ihe 
proverbial phrase, ‘Let not him who gilds on the 
armour boast as he who puts it oft*.* Benhadad at 
once ordered the engines of war (LXX ‘lines of 
circumvallation ’) to be placed against the city. 
But beyond this he took no further precaution, and 
resigned himself with careless ease to voluptuous 
carousal with his nobility and feudatory kings. 
Meanwhile A. mustered his army of 7000 men, 
officered by 232 teiritorial commanders, and 
attacked the Syrians with crushing eftect (1 K 
o Y*-"! ' . ; t , p i ( { ; ■: n ' o/, 1 overthrow. In the following 
'•pr •*!: . . n 'no'ij: ■ * ’i again took the field with 
a'v ■ ■ f 'i‘!\ or overwhelming superiority. 

T' . li! their previous defeat to the 

fact tfiat the God of Isr. was a God of the hills 
(w’here cavalry and chariots could not so well 
operate*). If they could draw the forces of A. 
into the valley near Aphek, all would be well. 
But the battle that followed utterly falsified their 
expectations. The Syrians were put to utter rout, 
and saved themselves by precipitate flight to Aphek. 
Benhadad and his followers went as suppliants to 
A., who judged it politic to receive them with 
friendliness. A treaty was concluded, in which the 
M \**i ■ ( o’lfi -l-'d tolsr. special quarters (streets) 
, ! I)j r!M-« !!'•, • ;« p* ivilejre which coiresponded with 
a similar rights Inch ()Mni was compelled to con- 
cede to Syria in his own c apilal, Samaria. 

With the defective Bjhlu'nl records before us, it 
is not easy to explain the complaisant attitude of 
A. in the hour of his victory. But the key to the 
solution of the mystery is given to us in the Assyr. 
annals. From these we learn that about this time 
a new disturbing factor was b- •/ •i*' to appear 
in W. Asian politics. Ever siiu ■, i i iim^ of Saul 
the arena of ral. foreign poB ic- hi.d been circum- 
scribed within the region oi Gic 1 1 >' lii c, ^rian, and 
Can. borders, and the interference of Egypt had 
only been occasional. Since the days of Tiglath- 
pileser l. (c. B.C. 1100) the military power of Assyria 
had been dormant. But during the time of (imri 
there were vivid signs that Assyria was at len^h 
awakening from its century long slumber, under 

the energetic rule of ’ 1. During the 

reign or his succes o: :j “s ■ (Sulmtou- 

a§aridu) li., who reigned from 860-825, it began to 
press more heavily on the lands near the Mediter. 
border, and to extend its boundaries towards the 
Hittite States. About the year 857 the power 
of this monarch threatened seriously the Pal. 
region. The king of Syria would be among the 
('i-i ro feel ap])remn''ion The immediate eftect of 
Sl!nlmano''Oi advance ^\as to put an end, at least 
for a time, to the wars between Syria and Ahab. 
And in iho nogoriaMOTi-i described in 1 K. 20®®* it is 
pretty ocrlaiii ilmr llie advance of the Assyr. 
power from the N.E. formed a subject of conversa- 
tion between the two kings, and that Benhadad 
was . ’ -‘x ■ ■ .* < I disadvantageous terms, to get 

rid o i b ■ . and exhausting war, in order 

that all his forces might be reserved to confront 
the formidable Assyr. foe. The attack was de- 
livered in the year B.C. 854, when the battle of 
Jfarkar was fought. A considerable number of 
States, including Israel, but not inolucling Judah, 
Edom, or Moab,t had united witli Hadadezer 

* We kaow that the Israelites also possessed chanots in con- 
siderable number, from the e:^ress statement of the monolith 
iricer'ption of Shalmaneser J! ' Of. 1 K 22. 

t ! '\ald (Ges. d. V. Isr. 'i \ .ranslates the Heb. by 

* T» s of abode * (comparij ! i o \ • > mahattah), i.e. perma- 
nent ambassadorial residence. But this explanation is very far- 
fetched LXX renders * streets.* For other interpreta- 

tions see Thenius, ad loc. 

t In the case of Moab, the reason adduced by Prof. Sayoe is 
probably the n^ht one. Moab sent no contingent, lieoaiue that 
State was then in revolt a^inst Israel (JSC^f p. .J93). 
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(=T)adidii=Benhada(i) to resist tlie Assyrians. 
The account of the whole campaign may be read 
in the monolith insciiption quoted in Schrader’s 
CO'P- i. 183 ff In lines 91, 92 we read that A., king 
of Israel, sent a contingent of 2000 chariots and 
10,000 men. The total defeat of the allied kings, 
though piohably obtained with heavy loss to the 
Assyrians, sufficed to break up the alliance. A. 
now followed the ^ll()ll-Mg]llcd policy of isolation 
in presence of the formidable Assyr. power — a 
policy which in the following centuiy Ephraim and 
Judah m turn pursued with baleful results. The 
■ ■■ “c ' . a renewal of the wars between 

\ ■ . which had been for some years 

suspended. \Ve may infer from the scriptural 
account that A. took the initiative by endeavour- 
ing to recover E, 'iiorli-gilond from Syria. Pro- 
bably the allied kings of Isr. and Jud. endeavoured 
to profit by the weakness of Syria after the over- 
whelming defeat sustained by the latter in the 
battle of Karkar. In 1 K 22 we have a vivid por- 
trayal of the diamatic scone between Micaiah, son 
of Imlah, and the proiDhets a.i ■ ■ '-l 

favour of immediate war with S} , '' . ■ 

For Micaiah the result was imprisonment as the 
penalty for his outspoken deliverance of the 
divine message. Undeterred by the giavity of his 
prophecy, A. and Jehoshaphat went foiili at the 
head of their respective forces to battle. But A. 
resolved to secure his perso i ,• ;]i-* Syrian 
archers by .ip])L.'uing in his * ‘.uiik/. (.ino-'K*-. of the 
ordinary of royalty. This precaution, 

however, did not avail him against the chance 
arroi^ of a boAvman, which penetrated between the 
joints of his biea^ijJate. The king of Isr. slowly 
bled to death, and died about sunset. His body 
was conveyed to Samaria, where he was buried. 

In the foregoing account of the Syrian wars of A. we have 
. 1 1 ^ P V, - V « of events recommended by Schiader 

' - ' ' , \ - the Assyr. text and tr.), Ed Meyer 

<o ’v r . ,■ o ‘ ' 320, 

S92), which places the baiDio ot i>.arjj:ar near me close or A.’s 
life. On the other hand, Wellhauson (art. ‘Israel’ in Encycl, 
/?r' ) ! battle of Karkar and the alliance with (or, as 

fio (1. -salage * to)’Syna in the times that precede the 

Syrian wars of A 's reign. But this view imposes great diflS- 
culties on the chronology of the period From the Assyr. 
Canon of Eulers, compiled with great care and luociJon, and 
also from the Assyr. Annals, we obtain the tollowmg fixed 
dates 

Battle of Kar|car (in which A. 'a contingent takes 

part) * 854 B.O. 

Tribute of Jehu, * ‘;o" of Onni ' . . . Sl2 „ 

Now, if we place the i- l ik, <'l Kaikar hefme I’so Sm- in wars of 
A.’fl reign, his death oa mot bo i».'.oc‘3 o.i* ci i u.m s.o. 847. 
Accordingly, in place of the 14 years assigned by Scripture 
to the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram we can only allow a 
maximum of fim years 1 On the other hand, by adopting the 
*■ -. . \s 1 .'<5 advocated, the difficulties are con- 

!: ^ » I , \ M \ leath may then he placed in the year 

' c t'.J I\ i!i !■. I ' I' n his valuable treatise on Lhe Chrono- 
iOLr\ o' ir.t 1 k 'V • ■ .1 i \ ’*■ r ; i '.‘-been 

cc.'i .^1(1 .■ :■ t I - ' ■ ■ ' » .k ■’.’»» I'l i Vssyr. 

Arm.i’i . ;iiid L i l» - I! ed. ii. 

‘•olTi*- ( 1 il I ) !i ‘O lU ■ luo IJ * 1 3 pro- 

oecamg we must empuatioady proiesu Biuucai science mil 
never make sure progress if we reject or modify .■ ’ 

evidence m the ioti'iesLis of a c'hioiiologK’al theoiy 'J ■ “ ’ 
must be confonned to the evidoncc, iiot lerad (On tiie 
subject of llcb chronology see the writ er’s i ein.'u ks in Schi nrlei’s 
COt^ ii. 820-824, and ^o m 0. H. H. Wright’s Mble Readers' 
Manual.) 

That A.’s rule was firm though despotic, and 
maintained the military traditions inaugurated bv 
Omri, is indicated by the Moabite Stone, which 
informs us (lines 7, 8) that Omri and his son ruled 
over the land of Mehdeba (conquered by the 
former) for 40 years. It was not till the con- 
cluding part of A.’s reign, when he was occupied 
with liis Syrian wars, that IVioab rose in insurrection. 
The histoJian must not fail to take due note of the 

■* The large contingent (2000 chai lots and 1 0,000 men) furnished 
by A , according to the Assjr. records, renders the theory of 
‘ vassalage ’ en tremcly iinprobahle. 


' Judaic tendency of the narrative in 1 K 18-22, 
w Inch paints the life of A. in sombre hues. When 
moie than a century liad passed after the destruc- 
tion o" h - <*■ ' it is worthy of remark that 

the . ‘ ^ ' phet Hosea (I"*) expi esses a 

strong ^condemnation of J elm’s deeds of blootl. In 
Mic 6^^ on the other hand, we see clearly letlected 
the Judaic estimate of Omri’s dynasty, which 
dominates the account in 1 K 18-22. 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

AHAB (3^^N*, ai 7 K‘). — Son ot Kolaiali, a false pro- 
phet contemp. with Jer. He is said to have been 
‘loasted in the fire’ by the kmgof Bab. (Jer 29“^**). 

AHARAH (ninx).— A son of Benj. (1 Ch 8^) ; per- 
haps a corruption of Di’nx (Nii 20®*^}, See Aiiiram. 

AHARHEL {Vmn«). — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
48 ). LXX ddeX^ov implies a reading niji 'hn 

brother of Eechab. 

AHASBAI (^ 3 pnN).— Father of Eliphelet (2 S 233^), 
and a member of the family of Maacah, settled at 
Beth-Maacah (20^'^), or a native of the Syrian 
kingdom of Maacah (10®*®). In the parallel 
t. 0 we find two names, isn hn, 

L ' I i k ^ ; both passages probably represent 
corruptions of the real name. 

J. F. Stenning. 

AHASUERUS (ivhrfox). — A name which appears 
on Pers. Ih “ as /fto/rh.vh and in Aram, 

without N , as (Schrader, COT^ 

ii. 63). The monarch who bears this name in 
Ezr 4'’ was formeily reckoned by Ewald and others 
to he the Camlwses of profane history who suc- 
ceeded Cyrus. rib is ' ■:* ’ however, 

by modern ciitics that he must be identified with 
Xerxes (485-465), who is beyond all question the 
Ahasuerus of the Bk of Est. See XEitXKS. The 
A, of Bn 9^, the father of Banns the Mede, is a 
» , • -O'!.. •< •' M.,-.. i-l entity is as difficult to establish 
J.- - 'll' I o. ‘Barius the Mede’ is proble- 
matical. (Cf . Driver X 0 T 51 5 n. ; ' \ cc! IT Cj T .V 3. ) 

J." A. M l BIT. 

AHAYA (RjqJ^). — The name of a town or district 
in Babylonia (Ezr 8^®* and of a stream in the 
neighbor liood si). On the banks of this 

■-iicvm linn uicamped for three days at the begin- 
ning of his J ourney to J erusalem. He was thus able 
to review his large company, and to make good the 
absence of Levites by sending a deputation to the 
chief of the settlement at Casiphia. Before com- 
mencing the march, Ezra instituted a solemn fast, 
and then took measures for the safe custody of the 
treasures and rich gifts which were in his posses- 
sion. Ewald conjectured that the river Ahava or 
Pclcg-Aliuv.i was the same as the Pallacopas, a 
stream to the S. of Babylon. Rawlinson identifies 
it with the Is (see Herod, i. 179), a river flowing by 
a town of the same name, now called Hit, which is 
about eight days’ jouincy f r om B.iln Ion. It seems, 
however, moreprob. lluu r.zin made lii^ rendezvous 
near to Babylon itself ; in that case we may suppose 
that the Ahava was one of the numerous canals of 
the Euphrates in the nciglibourhood of the city (cf. 
Ryle, and Berth. -Rys. act loc.). In 1 Es 8^^*^ the 
river is called Tlieras {Qepds)* 

H. A. White, 

AHAZ (trs ‘lie hath gin sped,’ LXX Jos. 

NI’^Ax^s' [AVll’'Axa«' — Son and successor 
of Jotham king <4’ Judah, lli^ name is probably 
an abbreviated form of Jeho-ahaz since it 

appears on the Assyr. inscriptions as la-u-^a-zi. 
The date of his accession has been fixed at 735 B.C. 
His a^e at this time is given as twenty (2 K 16^) ; 
but 1 his is baiely leconcilable with the other chrono- 
logical data, wliich allow sixteen years to his 
reign, and state the age of his son Hezekiah at 
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his accession as twenty-five, since it would make 
Ahaz a father at the age of eleven. The difficulty 
is increased if we suppose that the son passed 
through the fire by Ahaz was his firstborn ; and 
if, with several authorities, we allow only eight 
years to his reign, it is quite insuperable. There 
can be little doubt that the figures need correc- 
tion. For twenty there is a slightly supported 
various reading, twenty -five, and this may be 
right. It is possible that the age of Hezekiah 
should be reduced, since Ahaz seems from Is 3^^ 
to have been still youthful at the beginning of 
liis reign. The date of his death is probably 
715 B.C., though many place it 728-727 B.C (see 
Chronology of OT). 

Quite early in his reim, Rezin king of Syria, 
and Pekah King of Israel, formed a co^ition with 
the object ' Judah* 'ojrij”' ■ 

Assyria. \ tcour ;.'i ■ : . j 

met with little success, though the Syrians -wresteS 
the port of Elath from Judah, and Isaiah bade the 
king have no fear of ‘ these two tails of smoking 
firebrands.’ To confirm the wisdom of his counsel, 
he invited him to ask any sign from God. Ahaz 
was too panic-stricken to listen to cool reason, 
and, under the pretext that he would not tempt 
God, refused the proffered sign, whereupon the 
prophet gave him the sign of Immanuel. The king 
called in the aid of the king of Assyria, Tiglath- 
pileser, who gladly accepted such an opportunity, 
and relieved Aliaz of his foes. But the relief was 
purchased dearly. Judah could form no alliance 
with a great empire like Assyria; it could only 
become tributary to it, even if the tribute was 
disguised under the name of a present. And 
tribute meant oppression of the poorer classes, 
which was already one of the most glaring of 
J uuah’s sins. Further, it was of vital importance 
that the nation should keep free from entangle- 
ment in the politics of large empires, since other- 
wise it lost its independence, and made even internal 
reform — which was the most pr(^.-iiig uc-cissity 
— more difficult. The policy ol A ihusiu.ic- the 
besetting weakness of the i -d;'', of Judah, 
and was shortsighted and ■ '«; ,u«: If Isaiah’s 
advice had been followed, A. would have secured 

the same result without its J* * ’ ■ * ■ ' *nce in 

her own interests Assyria ■ • ' ' ‘ ■ com- 

pelled to vanquish the coalition, while Judah 
would have retained her independence. 

We next find A. at Damascus, where be rendered 
homage to T' I.- 'i ; 'h ' s While there he saw 
an altar whi( yl j,- d i% and sent the pri(*crii 
of it to the priest Urijah, with iri^l nu iion-i to 
build one like it. On his return he offered on his 
new altar, and ordered it to he used for the sacri- 
fices, while the old brazen altar was used for the 
king to 'inquire by.’ W. B. Smith has carefully 
discussed this innovation, and reached the result 
that it ' lay in the erection of a permanent altar- 
hearth, and in the introduction of the rule that 
in ordinary cases this new altar should serve for 
the blood ritual as well as for the fire ritual’ 
{ES^ 485-9). The importance of this consists in the 
fact that the alteration seems to have been a 
permanent one. For the other chaTigo.*> introdiu*o<l 

by A., see 2 K 1617- 18. 

In character A. was weak yet obstinate, frivolous 
and^ something of a dilettante, as we gather from 
his interest in his new altar, and from the associa- 
tion of his name with a dial or step-clock (see 
Dial). He was also supci.^-titious, and probably 
a polytheist. While no blame need attach — in the 
pre - Denterononiic period — to his worship at 
mmerons local sanctuaries, and while he was 
evidently a very zealous worshipper of J'', yet 
the fact that he passed his son through the fire 
reveals the dark superstition to which he was 


a slave. And the terrible picture of the condition 
of Judah, painted in Is 2-5 and other prophecies 
of this time, is clear as to ' ‘ ' ' nkenness, 

luxury, oppression, perve i'--' ^ grasping 

avarice, and shamelessness that poisoned tne 
national life. 

So far the account has^ been drawn entirely 
from 2 Kings and Isaiah, since they are our only 
trustworthy sources. In 2 Chron. the narrative has 

(‘( .! v'orked over. The history of the 

J'v I -I invasion is to’ ' 'u 7*.^;' . 

I'nere is mdeea no hint of a ui', -i o .wcs 

armies act independently. The Syrians carry 
away a large number of captives, and Pekah slays 
120,000 in one day and carries away 200,000 
captives, who, however, are sent back at the 
advice of a prophet. The invasions have no 
political motive assigned, they are a p’lni-'hiiK'nt 
for the king’s sin, while the figures are nhogctlKT 
incredible. | *h - ’ is called in, not to 

crush the coaiiLioii, but to help him against the 
Philistines and Edomites. He did not help him, 
however, but apparently came against him, and 
was bought off with tribute. The religious apos- 
tasy of A. comes out in much darker colours, 
and the account is really in conflict with the older. 
He burns his children, and not his son merely, in 
the fire ; closes the temple and destroys its vessels, 
though we know that he took great interest in its 
services; and worships the gods of Damascus 
because of the success of the Syrians in war, 
though when A. visited Damascus their power 
had been utterly broken. Of all this^ the older 
history says nothing, and it is impossible to re- 
concile these later additions with the earlier 
narrative, and they are so characteristic of the 
chronicler’s method of re-writing history, that any 
attempt to do so would be superfluous. 

A. S. Peake. 

AHAZIAH or * J" hath grasped ’). — 1. 

King of Israel, son of Ahab. He is said bo have 
ii^igiiod two years; but as he came to the throne 
in the 17lh year of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22®^), and his 
brother Jehoram succeedecl him in Jehoshaphat’s 
18th year (2 K 3^), the duration of his reign 
would not much exceed a year. The chronological 
statement in 2 K which would imply a reign 
of nearly ten years, is probably an interpolation 
(Griitz, etc.) ; it is not found in B, and is misplaced 
in A. The Moabite Stone dates the revolt of 
Mesha as taking place after ‘half the days of 
Omri’s son ’ ; but the Bible account (2 K 1^ 3®) is 
more piobable, which makes it a consequence of 
the death of Ahab, who was a comparatively 
powerful monarch. In any case we do not read of 
any effort to suppress this rising until the reign of 
Jeiiorain Ti pos.-ibh* that Ahaziah was engaged 
in lor when the accident occurred 

which resulted in his death. He seems to have 
mherited from his mother her devotion to Baal, for 
in his extremity he sent to inquire at the oracle of 
Baalzebub, the special Baal worshipped at Ekron. 
The story of his fatal mission belongs rather to the 
history of Elijah. It is sufficient here to note that 
, lii> Ihrico repeated summons of the propl*et is 
I <*hjii:icteri&tic of the son of Ahab and Jezebel; 
suggestive as it is of the callousness of his father, 
and the obstinacy of his mother. See Jehosha- 
phat for the maritime alliance between Ahaziah 
and that monarch. 

2. Ahaziah, king of Judah, youngest son of 
Jehoram. He was made king by ‘ the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ’ (cf. 2 K 23®®), because all his elder 
brothers had been carried off in an incursion of 
Philistines and Arabians (2 Oh 2P^ 22^). Hk 
name is variously given as Jehoahaz (2 Oh 21^^^ 
25®®) and Azariah (22®). The latter is probably a 
blunder, Ahaziah being read by some Heb. MSS, 
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LXX, Pesh., Vulg.; and Jehoahazis merely a trans- 
position of Ahaziah (cl Jeclioniah= Jehoiaelun). 
LXX has Ahaziah in 2PL and omits the name in 
25^. The other versions, except , a\(‘ ignore 
the change. He began to reign ili; i li'i (2 K 
929 ) or 12 th (2 K 8 -®) year of Joram of Israel, 
bein^ then 22 years old, and reigned one year 
(2 K 8 ^®). The reading ‘ forty and two ’ in 2 Ch 
22^ is absurd, since his father was 40 years old at 
his death. Pesh. here has ‘ 22 ’ and LXX ‘20.’ 
The evil influence which Athaliah, the <][ueen 
mother, had exercised over her husband continued 
unchecked in the reign of her son (2 K B^, 2 Ch 
22 ®- '*) ; yet in 2 K 12 ^® we read of ‘ hallowed things’ 
which j&e had d*. r mi j;]jpai « »i!\v lo .1 . 

There is an v ’j bk i.-.-ciopjricy between 

Kings and Chro’! j. - ■ o ; lu* » » ;i : is or A * Joram of 
Israel having renewed the attack on Ramoth- 
gilead in which Ahab had failed, was joined by his 
nephew A. The town was captured (2 K 9^^), but 
Joram received wounds which compelled him to 
return to Jezreel. It is implied that A. also 
returned to Jerusalem, for he ‘went down’ to see 
Joram at Jezreel (cl 1 K 22®) (Ewald evades the 
difliculty by reading in 2 K 8®® ‘now Joram went,’ 
etc., omitting ‘with,’ which is adopted in 2 Ch 22®), 
A< (-01 ding to Kings, on seeing Joram’s fate, A., 
puisucd by Jehu, ‘fled by the way of the garden 
house ’ (or ‘Beth-haggan,’ Stade, etc.), was mortally 
wounded ‘at the ascent of Gur,’ and died on reach- 
ing Megiddo. His body was carried to Jerusalem, 
and ‘ buried with his fathers in the citjr of David.’ 
]\ lean while the * brethren of Ahaziah,’ ignorant of 
the revolution in Jezreel, had followed him from 
Jerusalem to visit Joram’s children; they were 
met by Jehu on the road between Jezreel and 
Samaria, and were slain. This seems a consistent 
story ; but when the Chronicler came to deal with 
it he found two stumbling-blocks. First, he has 
infoimed us that A. had no brethren 
1j\ iiig ; ifioi o ‘ the brethren of Ahaziah’ become 
in his record ‘the princes of Judah, and the sons 
of the brethren of Ahaziah’ attending their master 
in Snmaria or Jezreel; secondly, Kings implies 
that A., an idolater, wmh buried in the royal 
sepulchres. Now the Chronicler always carefully 
excludes idolaters {e,g, Jehoram, Joash, Amaziah, 
Ahaz) from ‘the sepulchres of tiie kin^,’ and 
therefore he makes A., who was hiding in Samaria, 
be killed and buried there ; that he is buried at all 
being for the sake of his good father Jehoshaphat. 
Enough has been said to show that here, as else- 
where, the Chronicler, if more edifying, is not so 
reliable as the earlier writer. 

N. J. D. White. 

AHBAN ‘brother of an i^l^^nigont one’), — 
A Judahite, son of Abishur (1 Ch 2‘ 

AHBK (“in^j! ‘ another *). — ^A Benjamite (1 Ch 7“), 
perhaps identical with Ahiram of Nu 26®®. 

AHI ('138 * brother* ; * hv many coiu'jidcicd to have 
the same meaning as Aiiliait, w-h. sec) occurs 
in MT, and conbcqucnlly in AV and RV, twice : (1) 
a Gadite (1 Ch 5*-') ; (2) an Asherite (1 Ch 7®^). 
But the reading is in neither case free from doubt ; 
in 1 Ch 6^® the Syr. omits the name, thus making 
yy i4.i5 unintei nipled genealogy of Abihail; 
hut the LXX, winch gives 2ta^ovxdpL (’Axt^oiiL A) 
vlod for p 'HM tn, must have had 

something very like 'nt< before them. The other 
VSS treat 'hk as an appellative. In 1 Ch 7®^ for 
mmm 'hk, LXX, B has A ’Axtovpd ’Oyd. 

Piobahly m the original continuous Heb. text 
some compound name in "'ni* was read (tn'HK), 

^ For a fuller discussion of the meaninK ol this name 
and the following names beginning with Ahi, see N4MES, 
Pitopm 


followed by another name of which the letters rtij* 
(in namn) are a mutilated survivaL 

G. B. Gray. 

AHIAH.— See Ahijah. 

AHIAM meaning doubtful, according to 

some, ‘mother’s brother’), — One of David’s heroes. 
He was son of Sharar (2 S 23®®}, or Sacar (1 Ch 11®®}, 
the Hararite, G. B. Gray, 

AHIAN ‘fraternal,’ B ’Iaae(/*, A ’Acly; 

these forms, together with the divergent text of 
the Syr., render the exact form of the original 
name uncertain). — ^Ahian was a Manassite, and is 
described as ‘ son of Shemida ’ (1 Ch 7^®} ; but the 
name is scarcely that of an individual ; note in the 
context Abiezer and Shechem, and cf. Nu 26®^*. 

G. B, Gray. 

AHIEZER (^TSi'D^S» ‘brother is help’). — 1. Son of 
Amniishaddai, one of the tribal princes who 
represented Dan at the census and on certain other 
occasions (Nu 1^^ 2^ 7®®* ^ 10^ (P)). 2. The chief of 

the Benjamite archers who joined David while he 
was in hiding at Zildag (1 Cn 12^“®). 

G. B. Gray. 

A n I UUD r "'Tif ‘ brother is majesty.’ In the form 
in'nx (1 Ch 8®) the second n is prohahly an error 
for n). — 1. Acc. to P, Ahihud the son of Shelomi 
was the prince (h’B'j) of the tribe of Asher, who, 
with similar representatives of the other tribes (on 
W. of Jordan), was appoint t'd by Moses, at the 
divine command, to divjuc Cnriajin into hereditary 
portions (Nu 3427 (P)). 2. A Benjamite. Probably 
the passage 1 Ch 8®- the text of which is somewhat 
corrupt, means that Ehud begat Ahihud, and that 
Ahihud and his ‘brother’ Uzza were ancestors of 
the inhabitants of Geha. G. B, Gray. 

AHIJAH or ‘brother of J"’).-— 4, 

High priest in the reign of Saul, and usually 
identined with Ahimelech (Josgphus ‘Abime- 
lech’) of 1 S 21 . 22 (so Ewald Mist of Isr. ii, 
p. 415, n. 3, ‘ since Melech, King, may be applied 
also to God’). He jiccomTrini'jd Sam’s army as 
possessor of the ephod oiacle (1 Jb 14®) ; but when 
an occasion arose for its use, Saul, with his usual 
precipitate self-reliance, interrupted the priest 
while in the very act of consultation (w.^®* ^®). This 
temerity seems to he afterwards tacitly reproved 
by Ahijah (v.®®): ‘Let us draw near hither unto 
God.’ The LXX reading in v.“ ‘ Bring hither. the 
ephod,’ etc., is followed by Jos. [Ant vi. vi. 3 ; ‘ He 
bade the high priest Xa^lvra r^v dpxi^parLK^v <rTo\^p 
7rpi>4>7}T&^eLy ’), and accepted by most modems. The 
pnrase, ‘bring hither,’ seems «pi)iopiijued to the 
ephod (1 S 23^ 30’) ; and when ilic oracle is again 
consulted (Id*^’), the LXX Sos Si^Xovs ... Joy 00 - 16 - 
Tiyra,’ Vulg. ‘ da ostensionem ... da sanctitatem,’ 
appears to point to the Urim and Thummim which 
were attached to the ephod. On the other hand, 
the ark seems to be used as an oracle in Jg 20®’, 

1 Ch 13®, and it often accompanied the host to 
battle. Aq., Sym., and Vulg. follow the Received 
text. 

We next read of this high priest, when David, 
fleeing from Saul, comes to mquire of the Lord 
by his means (1 S 22’®), as he had often done before 
(22’®). The tabernacle ^pears to hare been 
transferred to Nob from l^iloh when the latter 
was desolated (Ps 78®®, Jer 7’^*’^ 26®*®), probably 
just after the death of Eli (to whom ‘ the priest-L 
Shiloh,’ 1 S 14®, refers). Ahimelech’s alarm at 
the appearance of so great a man (22’^) unattended, 
was allayed by David’s plausible es planation ; and 
he actually gave the fugitive the ‘^bewhread of the 
priests, and the sword of Goliath, ivhich had been 
suspended as a votive ojflering. Unfortunately, 
there was a witness of the priest’s well-meant zeM, 
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Doeg the Edomite, who was performing some vow. 
Not long after, David’s wors' (22^^) 

were realised. Ahimelech, v '• , u‘ <»g'‘fcy-five 
(LXX, 305; Josephus, 385) priests of *his father’s 
house,’ was charged with conspiracy by Saul, 
and, notwithstanding his amazed protestations 
of innocence, condemned to instant death. Doeg, 
who did not share the traditional reverence 
felt by the king’s guard for the priests of J", 
carriea out the bloody order with the unnatural 
cruelty of his race. Abiathar alone escaped. 
The ludgment on Eli’s house was being con- 
summated. 

2. The Shilonite, of Shiloh (1 K 14®), is the pro- 
phet of the rise and fall of J erohoam i. In 1 K 11®® 
we find the young ruler thinking out his plans of 
rebellion in a lonely walk, when he is met by 
Ahijah, who comes to consecrate and control his 
ambitious designs. The prophet (LXX, RV) had, 
doubtless by divine command (cf. Is 20®, Jer 13^), 
clad himselt with a new garment. This he rends 
in twelve pieces, and giving ten of them ro 
Jeroboam promises him the reversion, on Solomon’s 
death, of the kingdom over ten tribes, and, con- 
,i'( ‘a sure house’ like that of David, 
M,jiOJUirjg at the same time the divine judgment 
which had been already (vv.®*i3 D®) revealed to 
Solomon, probably through Ahijah himself. Years 
pass by ; Jeroboam has realised his ambition, but 
not the ideal set before him by the prophet. His 
eldest son falls sick. The king bethimcs him of 
the true seer now [60 years] old and blind; but, 
fearing lest his defection nnght elicit an adverse 
answer, he sends his wife [Ano] disguised as a poor 
woman, with a poor woman’s offering [‘ loaves, two 
cakes for his children, grapes, and a jar of honey’]. 
A divine revelation, however, has already un- 
masked the deception. Ahijah [sends his lad to 
meet her and bring her in, treats her gifts with 
scorn] anticipates her with the ‘ heavy tidings ’ of 
the extirpation of J eroboam’s house, tlic dispersion 
of Israel, and, bitterest of all, the death of her 
child [‘ Thy maidens will come forth to meet thee, 
and will say to thee, The child is dead . . . and 
they will lament for the child, saying, ‘‘Ah Lord ' ” 
. . . and the wailing came to meet her’]. The 
second Greek account, from which the details in 
brackets are derived, is found in B after 12®^, and 
places this event before Jeroboam’s accession — an 
impossible place, — introduces Ahijah as a new 
character (2 K 14®), and also ascribes to Shemaiah 
a symbolical prophecy similar to that of Ahijah, 
but spoken at Shechem before the reje<4tion of 
Rehoboam. 14^"®® is omitted in B, but found in A, 
etc., supplied, according to Field, from Aquila. 
These facts and the want of connexion in 

lead W. R. Smith to conclude that ‘ both parts of 
the story of Ahijali -Vic a fluctuating uncertain 
element in 1 ho text ' {OIJC^ 119), r- .<> v , 
that are later additions {II' t. ij Ayr. i. 

p. 29, n 3). Jos. {Ant. VIII. xi. 1) gives the verses 
in a different order. 

Ahijah was one of the historians of Solomon’s 
reign according to 2 Ch 9®®. 

3. 1 K 4®, one of two brothers, Solomon’s scribes 
or secretaries. Their father Shisha (Seraiah, 
2 S 8^^ ; Sheva, 2 S 20®® ; Shavsha, 1 Ch 18^®) held 
the same post under David. 4. Father of king 
Baa.sha, 1 K 15®^- as 2122, 2 K 9®. 5. 1 Ch 2®® (LXX 
&de\<pb^ aiiTov), youngest soti of Jorahnicel, or his 
first wife, if we read with I burthen a, ‘of or from 
Ahijah,’ n having dropped out. See next verse. 
6. 1 Ch8’, one of the ‘heads of fathers’ houses’ 
of Geba, a son of Ehud, for which read ‘ Abihud,’ 
V.® (Pesh., Gratz), or ‘Ahoah’ (v.-*). In the begin- 
ning of the verse read ‘namely’ for ‘and.’ The 
text is vei^ obscure. See Q,P.B, 7. 1 Ch 11-^®, 
the Pelonite, one of David’s mighty men; but 


Kennicott, etc., read instead ‘Eliam — Gilonite,’ 
from 2 S 2334. 8. 1 Ch 26®®. (In David’s time) ‘ of 
the Levites, Ahijah was over the treasuries.’ 
LXX, followed by Bertheau, etc., reads, ‘the 
Levites, their brethren {i.e. the sons of Ladan, 
v.®^), were over,’ etc. 9. Neh 10®® (RV Ahiah), 
one of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed to 
the covenant under Nehemiah. 

N. J. D. White. 

AHIKAM (D|Tn?« ‘my brother has arisen’). — Son 
of Shaphan, a courtier under Josiah, mentioned as 
one of the deputation sent by the king to Huldah 
the prophetess (2 K 22^®* 2 Ch 34®®), and later 

as using his influence to protect Jeremiah from the 
violence of the populace during the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 26®^). He was father of Gedaliah, 
the governor of the land of Judah appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25®® aL). 

C. F. Burney. 

AHILUD perhaps a contraction of 

‘child’s brotlier’). — 1. (2 S 8^® 20®^ 1 K 4®, 

1 Ch 18^®). — Father of Jehoshaphat, the chronicler 
under David and Solomon. 2. (1 K 4^®) Father 
of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat 
officers. C. F. Burney. 

AHIMAAZ ‘my brother is wrath’). — 1, 

Son of Zadok. He was a reiun 1 kably swift runner, 
whose style was well known (2 S IS-’"), and as such 
he played an important part on the occasion of 
Absalom’s rebellion. As had been arranged by 
David (2 S 1527.28.35.88)^ 1^^ Jonathan, son of 
Abiathar, ‘stayed by Eri-roixeL and a maidservant 
used to go and tell liiem,’ fiom the priests, the 
plans of Absalom which had been divulged by 
Husliai, ‘and they went and told King David.’ 
This must have occurred more than once (2 S 17”). 
Details of their last and most critical adventure 
are given (17^®"®^), when, aided by a woman’s craft, 
they succeeded in conveying the news that saved j 
David’s life. After the battle, Ahimaaz olfered ' 
his services as inos‘^engcr of victory; but Joab, I 
fearing that the odium 'of being the first to tell of 
Absalom’s death might injure the young man’s i 
prospects, refused, out of kindness, to allow him 
to run, and entrusted the duty to the Cushite 
courier. Ahimaaz, however, saw a way out of the 
(1 Ti -siky; Joab yielded reluctantly to his impor- 
I 1*1 ly, Ahimaaz ‘ ran by the way of the Plain ’ 
(the floor of the Jordan valley, Gn 13^^^ etc.) ; and 
by superior swiftness, and also, as is implied, by 
taking an easier route, ‘ overran the Cushite.’ He 
did not belie David’s description : ‘ He is a good 
man, and cometh wiili pool (•■lings/ for by an 
:i 0.. t be JU'lsn \ L'! his puipo-c. and 

' ! •» :•■ 'hs “ the ungraicful oilice of breaking 

tlio king’s heart. AYcrefid nothing moio of Ahiinaa/. 
after tins. It does not appear that he was ever 
high priest, since Azariah his son (1 Ch 6®* ®) seems 
to have succeeded Zadok (1 K 4®). 2. (I S 14*^) 
Father of Ahinoam, Saul’s wife, i (1 K 4^^) One 
of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. He had 
thedistrictof X. • ’ i; ’i ; {'\ field of his operations. 
Since he alone iv. ■ .e has no father men- 

tioned, it has been conjectured that he may pos- 
sibly be the son of Zadok ; but he surely would 
have succeeded his father in the high priesthood. 
Ahimaaz married Basemath, one of Solomon’s 
daughters. Another of these officers made a similar 
alliance, which indicates that they held a high 
rank. N. J. D, White. 

AHIMAN : on the form, see Moore as cited 
below). — 1, The sons of Anak or Anakites (see ^ 
Anak) arc fioqiiently mentioned, o’. ii-Hy in D ; Ir.ii 
the special nninos Ahiman, She.^luii, fiini ’i\i!itiai 
occur only in J£ (Xu 1 3®®, Jos 15^ ‘) and Jg 1^^ ct. 
V.®®. According to these passages, Ahiman, 
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Sheshai, and Talmai were ‘ sons ’ or * children of 
Anak’ (p3S?n or 'yn : for the latter, cf. 't*?' 
nann 2 S 21^®* whose father was Arba (Jos 15^®, 
perhaps P). as a matter of fact, neither 

Anak ( ’ . Arba (=four: with 

Kiriafch- ‘ ‘ ' are personal names 

(see Moore, Judges 1-^). There is therefore no 
reason to doubt what the context of the above- 
cited passages suggests, viz. that Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai are the names, not of individuals, but 
of clans. 

A., then, was a clan resident in Hebron (the 
moie familiar name of Kiriath-arba) at the time of 
the Heb. conquest, and driven thence by Caleb. The 
clan may have been of Aramaic origin, since the 
names of Sheshai and Talmai are of an Aram, type, 
and the name Ahiman has analogy in Aram, as 
well as Heb. See further, Driver, Dmt, p. 23 f.; 
Moore, Judges, p. 24 f. 

2. The name of a family or division of door- 
keepers, 1 Ch 9^"^. This name is absent, not only 
from the briefer list in Neh IP®, but also from the 
longer list in Ezr 10“^ ( = 1 Es 5^®). It is possible, 
therefore, that the name (fO’nK) in Chron. is simply 
due to dittoOTaphy from the following word on’nx* 
( = their brethren) ; if this be so, it may have been 
facilitated by association with the Anakites (see 
No. 1), tbo !)r(*(‘odiiig name in Chron. — Talmon — 
closely loeiMblii'g m sound the Anakite Talmai. 
But the gLMiuiiicnc'-s of the name is defended by 
Bertheau • ci. the four na7nes in v.^"^ and the four 
divisions suggested by vv,®^’®®. G. B. Gray. 

AHIMELECH ‘brother of Melek (Molech)’). 
—1. The son of Ahitub, and grandson of Phinehas. 
He either succeeded his brother Ahiiah in the 
priesthood, or was the same person under another 
name (1 S 14 ®*^®l On ih(* •-.ini o- :Con that they 
are identical, the mj'i'i faci- \ c;. r '« iiig bim (I S 2P“® 
229*19) given under Ahijah ; see also DOEG. In 
2 S 8^“^ and 1 Ch 24® it is gciir’.-'nv - ipposed 
that the names of Abiathar and Alnn*; !.c!i have 
been^transposed by a copyist, so that we need not 
reckon another Ahimelech, grandson of the first. 
2. A Hittite, who joined David when a fugitive, 
and became one of his captains (1 S 2G®). 

R. M. Boyd. 

AHIMOTH (-‘“-N*, ap])mniny ‘brother is death’). 
— Mentioned only in rhe genealogy of 1 Ch 6^ 
(Heb. v^®), where ne appears as son of Elkanah and 
brother of Amasai. For a discussion of the text 
and purpose of the genealogy, see Bertheau; cf. 
also Mahath (v.®®). G. B. Gray. 

AHINADAB *broth“r F g< swuou^-'b— 

of Iddo, one of the 12 officers njipcnicd bv Niloinoii 
for the victualling of the io\Ji! Iiou-uiola. Ho 
was stationed at Mahanaim (1 IC. 4^^). 

G. B. Gray. 

AHINOAM (oyi'cis? ‘brother is plea^nTiLiie*'.-*’). — 1. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and the wiie of Saul ( J S 14®®). 
2. Aninoam the Jezreelitess was one of the two 
women — Abigail being the other — whom David 
married after Michal had been taken from him. 
A. and Abigail were both with David while he 
sojourned with Achish af/ Gath, and were sub- 
sequently at Ziklag ; from the lat l or city t lioy ’v' cic 
carried off by the Amalekites, hut rf<scu(;d by f)a\ id 
and his men (1 S 30^®). After Sana's dcalh A. and 
Abigail went up to Hebron with David, and there 
A. gave birth to David’s firstborn, Amnon (1 S 25^ 
27® 30®, 2 S 2® 3®, 1 Ch 3^). G. B. Gray. 

AHIO (vnx) — 1. Appears to be the name of a son 
of Abinadai) (No. 1), and brother of Czzah who 
drove the cart on which the ark was ■■hi'’- .'hen 
removed from Ahinadab’s house (2 S *5* '■ I ' ' i 
In all three cases the LXX renders the word ol 
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ade\^ol a^rou, which merely involv^es a different 
pronunciation of the same consonants — vijx ; this 
may be right, but on the whole a proper name seems 
more probable in the context. 2. (LXX ddeXcpds 
(A d8e\(pol) a^ov, 1 Ch 8®^ ; dd€\<(>6s {A ddeXcpol, 1 Ch 
9®^)) A son of Jeiel, and brother of Kish, the 
father of Saul. 3. Another Ahio is mentioned in 
the g of Benjamin (1 Ch S^"*). Heie also 

the JLXX Has d5e\(pb5 (A ddeXtpol) a^roO, and in this 
case is probably right. Cf. Bertheau, in loco. 

G. B. Gray. 

AHIRA (Pi’nK). — Son of Enan, one of the 12 tribal 
princes who represented Naphtali at the census 
and on certain other occasions (Nu 1^® 2®® 
10®7(P)). 

AHIRAM, AHIRAMITES (oTn^, 'Dn'nNn ‘brother 
is exalted’). —The c]H)nyrH of a Benj. family — the 
Ahiramites, Nu 20'*" (lb- The name A. occurs in 
the conupt forms 'hn (see Ehi) in Gn 46®^ (P), and 
(see Aharah) in 1 Ch 8^ ; in defence of the 
o.igiualily of the form Ahiram, see Gray, Stud, in 
Heb. Proper Narnes, p. 35. 

AHISAMAGH (rjcp'nx ‘brother hr.c su]>r.ortcd ’). — 
A Danite, father of Oholiab (AV .Vliolinh'. Ex 3F 
3534 3 g 23 ^ 'Gray. 

AHISHAHAR (nii^’nN (pausal form) ‘brother is 
dawn ’) is described in 1 E ‘ - as 

one of the ‘sons of Bui ji'i,' 1 (’n ", . bee under 
Bilhan. 

AHISHAR ‘my brother has sung’). — Super- 
intendent of Solomon’s household (1 K 4®). 

AHITHOPHEL ‘my brother is folly’ — 

Oxf. Heb. Lex . ), was a native of Giloh, a town in 
the south-western part of the highlands of Judaea, 
identified unccitainly with a village three miles 
north-west of Halhul. He was a very influential 
counsellor of David, his reputation for political 
sagacity being unrivalled ; but he was destitute of 
principle, a man of craft rather than of character 
(2 S 15i®~17®®, 1 Ch 27®®). He joined the rebellion 
of Absnio’ii. ]'o--ihly i’!’ 0 ':;h jr‘’ilion, possibly 

out of -yiiiua li\ v. i'li ilu -i of bis tribe 

of Judah at the decline of its tribal pre-eminence. 
It is sup]>o'-(’d by -'Ome that he was also the 
eiarulljulicr of B.'iili'^heba (cf. 2 S 23®^ with 11®); 
but ihc uivTitificai ion of her father with the son 
of A. is open to question, though i j-o i"- 

The policy he advised was that Absalom shoubl 
take possession of his fat* ■ s* ’ . 1 * ■ 1 bus showing 
that no pardon could he < \ j ' . ‘ ■ i*:* David, and 
that he should proceed at once in ])ursuit of hi*^ 
father. When Hushai’s counsel of delay prevailed, 
A. recognised the necessary failure of the enter- 
prise, withdrew to Giloh, and hanged himself 
(2 S 17®®). There is no other case of deliberate 
suicide, except in war, mentioned in the 01’, 
and the parallel in the NT is the case of Jndas. 
Allusions to A. have been found in Ps 41® 

5911 and elsewhere ; but these must not be treated 
as designed, and no inference can be drawn from 
them as to ibo iMiihor Jiip of ili** psalms. The 
Talmud and Midra-him occji-ioiuiliy refer to him. 
In the latter he is classed with “Balaam as an 
instance of the ruin which overtakes wisdom that 
is not the gift of Heaven ; and in the former {Baba 
bnthra 1. 7) the great lesson of his life is said to be, 
‘Be not in strife with the house of David, and 
break off from none of its rule.’ R. W. Moss. 

AHITOB (B *Axetrc6ft A ’Axtr-, AV Achitob), 
1 Es 8®. — An ancestor of Ezra, son of Amarias and 
father of Sadduk [Ahitub]. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 
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AHITUB ‘brother is goo^ess’). — 1. Son 

of Phinehas and gi*andson of Eli, the father of 
Aliimelech or Ahijah the priest who was put to 
death by Saul (1 S 1# 229- »>). 2. Acc. to 2 S ( = 

1 Ch 18^®) the father, acc. to 1 Ch 9^^ Neh IP^ the 
grandfather, of Zadok the priest who was con- 
ic nioiriiy with David and Solomon. It is very 
do; .bn Cl however, whether this A does not owe 
his existence to a copyist’s error. The text of 

2 S should probably run nrram pnio 

a;iD'n«-p : ‘ And Zadok and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub’ (so Wellhausen, 
Budde, Kittel, Driver). 3. Still more exposed to 
suspicion is the existence of another A., father of 
another Zadok (1 Ch l Es 2 Es 1^). 4. 

An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8^ AV Acitho. 

J. A. Selbie. 

AHLAB (3^1?^?), Jg 1®^. — A city of Asher. The 
site is supposed to be that of the later Gush 
Halab or Gischala (Jos. Life^ 10 ; Wars^ XI. 
xxi. 1), now EhJtsh in T7pi'f r Cn'^-e ; but this is, 
of course, uncertain. S^,c i<.er, Gdog, TaL 

s,v» Gushhalab ; and Reland, Fal, Illustr. p. 817. 

C. R. CONDEE. 

AHLII ‘0 that!’ cf. Ps IIQS).— 1. The 
daughter (?) of Sheshan (1 Ch ef. v,*^}. 2. The 
father of Zabad, one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Ch U«). 

AHOAH (o’ini<).— Son of Bela, a Benjamite (1 Ch 8^ 
=M:nN of v.^). See Ahijah (6). The patronymic 
Ahohite occurs in 2 S 239. 

AHIJMAI — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4^). 

AHUZZAM {um ‘possessor,’ AV Ahuzam).— A 
man of Judah (1 (3h 4^). 

AHUZZATH (nj’jjj ‘ possession ’). — ‘ The friend ’ of 
Abimelech, the Philistine of Gerar, mentioned on 
the occasion when the latter made a league with 
Isaac at Beersheba (Gn 26‘^®). The position of 
‘ king’s friend ’ may possibly have been an official 
one, and the title a technical one (cf. 1 K 4®, 
1 Ch 27®®). The rendering of the LXX gives a 
diherent conception, that of ‘ pronubns ’ or friend 
of the bridegroom ^ pv^tpayiiryds adrov). For 

the fern, termination -a^A, cf. the Phil, name 
‘ Goliath ’ (see Driver’s note on 1 S 17^) and the 
Arabian name * Genubath ’(IK ll®®). 

H. E. Ryle. 

AHZAI for n:iD5t ‘J" I. Mi r h’ AV 
Ahasai). — A priest, Neh IP® -.laliii rail, ! < 9^®. 

AI ('j;ri), Jos 7®“* 10^*® 129, Ezt 298, Neh 7^2 

(Jer 49'^ a clerical error for AR), called Hai in 
Gn 128 138 . ^nd Aija ‘Ayyd) in Neh ll®h 

In Is (1098) Aiath (n;K). — The name means ‘ heap,’ 
and it is not enumerated as an inhabited place 
after the («»■ | . I .-i ' ' about b.c, 700, but seems 
to have b - » 'i- . !■ ■■■ after tbe Captivity. The 
situation is defined as east of Bethel, beside Beth 
Aven, with valleys to the north and west (Jos 
gu. 12 The site which agrees with these con- 
ditions is found at Eaiydn^ immediately south of 
a conspicuous stone mound called Et-Tdl^ ‘the 
mound.’ There is a deep ravine to the north, an 
open valley to the west, and a flat plain to S. and 
E. This site is 24 miles S.E. of Bethel, and on 
the road thence to the Jordan Valley. It is 
evidently the site of an ancient town, with rock- 
cut tombs. See SWF vol. ii. sh. xiv. Some MSS 
read Alja for Gam {Le. .tjz for n|y) in 1 Ch 7®®, 
which appears to be the correct rendering. 

C R> COYDEE 

AIAH (.T?s!).~l. Son of Zibeon ’(Gn 36®* (AV 
Ajah), 1 C/h p9). 2. Father of Rizpah, Sanl’scon- 

cubme (2 8 37 218-19.11). 
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AIATH, Is 1098 . Neh lb' -See Al. 

AIJALON AV AJalou, Jos IQi® 19^ 

2 Ch 2818 ; Aijalon, Jos 21^ Jg 121®, 1 S 14®i, 
1 Ch 689 §13^ 2 Ch 1119 (la 1212 a place oi 
the name is noticed in Zebulun, otherwise un- 
known). — This town in Dan was in the Shephelah, 
beneath the ascent of Bethhoron. It is the modern 
village of Ydlo, The name appears to mean ‘ place 
of the deer.’ The town is clearly noticed m a 
letter from the king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, a>BAialuna» It was known 
I to the Jews in the 4th cent. A.D. {Onomastioon, 

\ s,v, Aialon) as less than 2 Roman miles from 
: iifioli", on the road to Jerusalem. This 

wiili tl{(i Sttuation of YS,lo and ’Amw^s. 
See SWF vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AIJELETH HASH-SHAHAR, Ps 22 (title).— See 
Psalms. 

AIM.— To ‘ aim at,’ in the sense of ‘conjecture,’ 
‘make guesses at,* occurs Wis 13® ‘For if they 
were able to know so much that they could aim at 
(crroxafo/iat, RV ‘explore’) the world.’ Cf, H. 
Smith (1593), ‘No marvel if he did aim that his 
death was near at hand.’ J. Hastings. 

AIN (ft usually spelled *Ayin, and represented 
in transliteration by ’) is the sixteenth letter of 
the Heb. Alphabet (wh. see), and so is used to 
introduce the sixteenth part of Ps 119. See 
Psalms. 

AIN (pji ‘ an eye, or spring ’). — 1. On the northern 
boundary of Israel, as given Nu 34^^. It lay 
west (S. w . ?) of Riblah. It is almost impossible 
now to describe the boundary there given. 
Riblah has been identified with the village still 
bearing that name, 20 miles south-west of Hums 
(Emesa) and Zedad, with SadM some 30 miles 
east of Riblah ; other points are unknown. Robin- 
son, following Thomson, places Ain at Ain ePAsy^ 
the main fountain of the Orontes, about 15 miles 
south-west of Riblah (Besearches (1852), p. 538). 
Conder identifies this with Hazor-Enan [Beth and 
Moab^ p. 7 ff.). A description of this fountain 
of the Orontes will be found in the passages 
referred to. On the whole question, see under 
Palestine, and other n; ir'ed with Ain 

in Nu 347'^^; also A. B. Dinid^ou’-' Ezekiel^ pp. 
351 352 

2! Jos 15®9 197 and 1 Ch 4®®. Here Ain and 
Eimmon should o.pparently be read as one name, 
Ain-Rimmon—Enidimmoh, which see. 

A. Henderson. 

AIR (D'p^, o^pay6s) is the first of the three 
divisions — ‘ the heaven above,’ ‘ the earth beneath,’ 
and ‘ the water under the earth.’ Its usual sense 
is the atiriO'plK'io 1 eating upon the earth, with 
special Loims for rln I:'- h heavens and for air 
in motion, as wind, ■■ i .. i '•!, ( 1 c As the locality ol 
air is above the earth, so its language is that of 
the supernatural. As the emblem of the insub- 
stantial, and the antithesis of ‘flesh and blood’ 
(Eph 6^9), it is regarded as the dwelling-place 
of powers which, though under God, are over 
man. 

Satan is described as ‘ the prince of the power of 
the air’ (Eph 29), and the war of the Loid is there 
lifted out of all tribal pioxincialism, and declared 
to be a world- wide conmct between elemental good 
and evil. For safety and success in this battle ‘ the 
whole armour of God ’ is needed. In Dt 32^7 
heathen gods are called ShedMm, the term by which 
modern Jeyrs denote the malimant spirits that are 
considered to infest the air. The fear of oilending 
them makes the uneducated Jewish woman say. 
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* By your leave ’ I when throwing out water from 
her door-step ; and the dread of their congregated 
power makes the Jews walk quickly in the funeral 
procession. The same superstition passed into the 
Christian Church with ' j ^ .he 

passing bell. The JeW' . !U‘ '-n' ''i-v 

when repeating the so' miii ■ c : r < , 

‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,* 
prolong the pivrr.p.c!j;i*<n of the word ‘one,* as 
a " ; , the hostility of the air-powers. 

S ' G. M. Mackie. 

AKAN (|i 3 j^,).—A descendant of Esau (Gn 36^). 
The name appears in I Ch as Jakan. 

AKATAN CAKarip, AY Acatan), 1 Es 8®^.-— Father 
of Joannes, who returned with Ezra, called Hak- 
katan, Ezr 8^^. 

AKELDAMA (Ac WH AKcXSaMx^ TK Ak€\^ 
dafidj AY Aceldama). — ^The popular name of ‘ the 
field of blood,’ bought with the money paid to and 
returned by the traitor, Mt The language 

of Ac 1^® seems also to iinplj* that it was so named 
as the scene of his suicide. It is not impossible 
that a spot so defiled would be eagerly sold and 
bought in the circumstances described. Such a 
place must have always been needed (Jer 26!^), 
and at the time this ‘field* was i-isicb.'.- <1. owing 
to the multitude of ‘strangers’ dwelling in and 
visiting Jerusalem, there may have been urgent 
need for a larger place of burial, and a difficulty 
of procuring land for such a purpose. The place 
had been previously kno^vn as *the potter’s field,* 
and seems to be identified with ‘ the potter’s house * 
of Jer 18^ 19^, which was in the valley of the son 
of Hinnom, the scene in earlier times of Molech- 
worship, am’ ' .b defiled as a place of 

burial (jer • , 'j K The traditional site 

is still known as Hakk-ed-Dumm (in the 12th 
cent, called Chaudemar, a mar*" 
of the original). It is situated . ' v i::- . 
hill, to the south of the Pool of S •>!(■■*, o*. i, ! 
spot. * It is now a partly ruined building, 78 ft. 
long outside and 57 ft. wide, erected over rock- 
cut caves and a deep trench.* Origin all v there 
had been tombs cut in a natural cave, which forms 
the inner or southern part; and though these 
have been broken up to enlarge the space, six 
‘ loculi ’ remain on the western side and two on 
the eastern. A deep trench has been cut iu front 
of the original rock-tombs, 30 ft. deep, 21 ft. 
wide, and 63 ft. long. The wall built on the 
outer edge of the crench is about 30 ft, high. A 
stone roof thrown over the trench joins the hill 
face {PEFSt^ 1892, p. 283 ff.). Apparently there 
was a cliff here with a natural cave in the 
face of ID. This may have been n-^od, as caves 
frequently are, as a potter’s u'oik-hop. But the 
name of the gate, ‘Harsith,* Jer 19-* ‘the gate of 
potsherds,* would rather indicate that the site of 
the iK)ilor’h woik-hoj) was close by the gate, and 
not across a \ alley horn it; his work would also 
require a supply of water to be at hand ; nor can 
the Valley of Hinnom be said to be conclusively 
identified. According to Eusebius, Akeldama was 
on the north of the city ; Jerome (by a slip or of 
design) places it on the south. From the seventh 
century (Arculph) it has been pointed, out on the 
presently accepted site, Krafft {Top. Jer. p, 193) 
says he saw clay dug at Ha^c^:-ea-Dumm ; but 
ScMck denies that potter’s clay Is found there, and 
says that only a kind of chalk used to mix with 
clay is got higher up the hill ; but even if it were, 
clay m not used were it is found, but where 
facilities for its use are greatest. The ownership 
of the spot has been more valued in later times than 
when purchased by the chief priests. In the 12th 


cent, the Latins got it from the Syrians, in the 
16th cent, it was in the possession of the Armenians, 
in the 17th cent, of the Greeks, and it passed again 
to the Armenians, who at the close of that century 
paid a rent for it to the Turks. More strange is 
the virtue attached to its soil of ' < ■ ■■ ing 

dead bodies, because of which, ■ its 

history, 270 shiploads are said to have been taken 
to form the Campo Santo at Kome, and seven 
shiploads to Pisa for a like purpose. Schick cal- 
culates the accumulation in it of bones and small 
stones at 10 to 15 ft. deep. A. Hekderson. 

AKKOS A ; B j AV Accoz), 1 Es 

5®®=Hak:koz (wh, see). 

AKKUB (n^pa).—l. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 
2. A Levite, one of the porters at the E. gate of 
the temple, the eponym of a family that returned 
from the Exile (1 Ch 9^^ Ezr 2^^ Neh 7^ IP® 12^% 
called in 1 Es 5®® Dacubi. 3. The name of a family 
of Nethinim (Ezr 2^®), called in 1 Es 5®® Acnd. I. 
A Levite who helped to e^ound the law (Neh 8^). 
LXX omits. Called in 1 Es 9^ Jacubus. 

J A Selbie 

AKRABBIM (d's-jps n^s^n), Nu S#,' Jg 1“ Lera 
Acrabbim Jos 15® AV, ‘The Scorpion 
. ' r.h^ name given to an ascent on the south 

side of the Dead Sea, a very barren region. See 
Dead Sea. C. E. Colder. 

AKRABATTINE CAKpcL/SarrlPTf) in Idiimsea (1 Mao 
5®, AV Arabattine). — I'he region near Akrabbim. 

ALABASTER. See Box, Minerals. 

ALAMOTH, Ps 46 (title), 1 Ch IS®®.— See Psalms. 

ALBEIT.— Albeit is a contraction for ‘ all be it,* 
and mean# ‘ al(l) though it be.* Properly it should 
be, and sometimes is, followed by ‘ that * ; but when 
regarded as a single word (=nl(lioigUh ‘that* is 
omitted. It occurs only in Ezk 13^ ‘a. I have 
not spoken,’ and Philem^® ‘a. I do not say to 
thee * (RV ‘ that I say not unto thee*) j but is more 
freq. in Apocr., Wis 11® Sus^®-®® 1 Mac 12® 15®® 
2 Mac 4®7. J. Hastings. 

ALCIMUS {nyhi^ ‘God sets up/ grecised into 
’'AhKifws, * valiant,* and abbreviated into o'p;, whence 
Td/cei/^oy, Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 5, and *ldKifios, ih. XX. 
X. 3) was the son {Baba bathra L 33), or more pro- 
bably the sister’s son (Midrash rahba 65 et al.]^ of 
Jose ben-Joeser, the famous pupil of Antigonus of 
Socho. He was a native of jZeruboth, of Aarenic 
descent, but a leader of the Syrian and Hellenizing 
party. By Antiochus Eupator he was nominated 
to the high irio-ihoul 'n.o. 162), hut was unable 
I to exercise i:- '»■:-* on account of the in- 

fluence in J erus. of J udas Maccaba&us. Retiring to 
Antioch, he gathered around him ‘ the lawless and 
ungodly men of Israel’ (1 Mac 7®), by which is 
pr^ably meant such members of the Hellenizing 
party as had been driven from Jerus. by the 
successes of Judas. As soon as Demetrius Soter 
had established himself at Antioch, the party of A. 
charged Judas with treason, and secured the king’s 
favour for themselves. Demetrius was persuaded 
to renominate A. to the high priesthood, and bo 
send an army under Bacchides, governor of 
Mesopotamia, Avith orders to install A- and to 
punish the Maccabees. The march of Bacchides 
does not appear to have been opposed; and at 
Jerus. it was found that many of the H^'Sidim 
were ready to support A., ostensibly because of his 
priestly descent, but really perhaps because of their 
suspicion of the dynastic designs of Judas. Sixty 
of their leaders, amongst whom is said [Midrash 
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rahba) to have been Jose ben-Joeser himself, were, 
however, soon after put to death together, by the 
order of the joint representatives of the Syrian 
king ; and on the part of Bacehides further cruelties 
followed. The effect was to reduce the people to a 
condition of sullen submission; and Bacehides 
returned to Antioch, leaving a sufficient force to 
maintain A. in his priestly and vice-regal dignity. 
For a very short time the support of the Syrian 
troops enabled him to carry out his Hellciii/ • g 
policy. But a reaction soon took place in bnoui 
of the party of Judas, who forsook the retirement 
in which he had remained during the presence of 
Bacehides in the country, and made himself master 
of all the ontlying districts. A. went in person to 
the king, and by means of large presents secured 
the despatch of a second force under Nicanor, who 
was appointed to the go\(nior-blp of Judsea. 
Nicanor at first formed an alliance, and appai cntly 
an intimate friendship, with Judas. But A., dis- 
pleased at the neglect to^ install him in his office, 
returned again to Demetrius, who sent strict orders 
to Nicanor to seize Judas and bring him at once 
to Antioch. Judas managed to escape from an 
attempt to overcome him by treachery; and the 
two armies met at Adasa, near Betlihoron, on the 
13th of Adar (March, B.C. 161). Nicanor fell in 
the battle, and the Syrian army was almost 
annihilated. Another army w'as collected by 
Demetrius, and sent into Judaea under the com- 
mand of Bacehides. Judas was defeated and slain 
at the battle of Eleasa, and Bacehides proceeded to 
occupy Jerus. This time Bacehides remained in 
the country, and effectually protected A., who was 
at last able • t /o without hindrance his high 
piiestly duties. His chief object appears to have 
been to abolish the separation of Jew from Greek. 
With that view he commanded the destruction of 
‘ the wall of the inner court of the sanctuary,’ and 
also of ‘the works of the prophets.’ The former 
has been identified with the Soreg, or low wooden 
breastwork before the steps leading between the 
courts ; but the allusion seems to be rather to the 
wall itself, marking the limits beyond which 
Gentiles and the unclean were not allowed to pass. 
This was one of the separatist characteristics of the 
temple, ascribed in tradition sometimes to Haggai 
and Zechariah, sometimes to the members of the 
Great Synagogue. But before the destruction was 
^ vl, A. dried (B.C. 160) of i- * ^ * Pss 74. 
7*' jj.w e been interpreted as « ' ■ ■ the senti- 

ments of pious Jews during his priesthood. But 
the best \ for the period is 1 Mac 7®"®® 

though (MM:oi>'use may be made also of 2 Mac 
14^-27^ and Jos. Ant, xii. ix. 5, xii. x, 

B. W. Moss. 

ALEMA ’AX<£/^ots A, 'AX^/aols «), 1 Mac A 
city in Gilead. The site is unknown, 

ALEMETH (n^k). — 1. A son of Becher the 
B n n s; ! 0 i . ■ ( 1 Ch 7% AV Alameth). 2. A descendant 

o.' (I Oh 9^"). 

ALEPH letter *of Heb. Alphabet. 

See AnrHAur.T, Tc-atais and A. 

ALEXAKBEK (’AX^^ay^pos). — The name occurs 
five times in NT, and apparently belongs to as 
many distinct persons. 

1. Mk 15^^. A son of Simon of Gyrene, and 
brother of Bttfus (see these names). A. and 
Rufus are evidently expected to be familiar names 
to the readers. Very possibly they were Christian 
Jews. 

2. Ac 4®. ‘Annas Ihe high priest was there, and 
Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest ’ (RV). 
Of this A. nothing further is known. The sug- \ 


estion of Baronins, Pearson, and Liglit^oot, th-it 
e was the well-known Alabarch (on ihi'- iiilo -c c 
Schiirer, RJP il. ii. 2S0) of Alexandria and brother 
of Philo (Jos. Ant. xviil. viii. 1, cf. xix. v. 1), 
‘scarcely needs serious discussion’ (Edersheim). 
Philo was of high and wealthy birth (Jos. XX. v. 2), 
but Jerome’s statement {de Viris lUuatr, xi.) that 
he was ‘ de genere sacerdotum ’ is unsupported by 
any evidence. 

3. Ac 19^. ‘And some of the multitude in- 
structed A., the Jews putting him forward. And 
A. beckoned with the hand, and would have mode 
a defence unto the people. But when they pei- 
ceived that he was a Jew’ . . . etc. etc. (KVm), 
The Jews were a natural and usual object of 
ihi Vp'o:.- 'I’lisiin h\ {of. iepderuXoLV.^'^, and Ko2--), 
which on this occasion they had done nothing to 
provoke. A. is put forward by ' * < < ’ ; 

clear them of complicity with S ' ‘ , 

raged mob will give no Jew a hearing. The absence 
of any ns suggests (cf. v.®) that A. was well known at 
Ephesus ; he may even have been one of the ipydrai 
or T-exrirat of v.^®, and thus identifiable with No. S ; 
but this, although it is stated (by Ewald, apud 
Nosgen, inloc.) that Jews were sometimes engaged 
in forbidden trades, lacks evidence. 

1 Ti Mentioned with Hymen AEXJS (cf. 

2 Ti 2^’) as one of the unconscientious teachers who 
had ‘made shipwreck • ; ■ * the faith.’ St. 
Paul ‘delivered them u' o (cf. 1 Co 5®, and 

see Satan). There is no strong reason to identify 
this A. with No. 5. 

5. 2 Ti 4^^. This A. (1) was a smith (xaX/ceiJs). 
The word originally meant a worker in copper ; but 
as other metals came to bo iiioio comri.'iiily worked, 
it became applicable (Lid. and S. s.d.) ti) workers 
in any metal, esp. iron (Gn LXX, see also 
Trades). This makes po--iMe. but by no means 
proves, the identity of K. wiih No. 3, ^the latter 
could be shown to be one of the craftsmen of Demet- 
rius. (2) A. had ‘done’ {iv$8eL^aro) St. Paul many 
evils ; in particular he had greatly withstood {Xlav 
dpT^errr], cf. Ac 13®) his words. (3) Timothy is 
'* I < xperience. This last point 

h» I • \. I l.!‘o ‘‘v at Ephesus, and makes it 

probable that (2) also lofcrs to sornolliing that had 
taken place when St. J’aul \\ii< la-il ilioio (1 Ti P). 
If (2) refers to heretical teaching our jgresent A. 
might be identified with No. 4. But (2) is equally 
compatible with Jewish hostility ; and if so, we 
might combine (1) and (2) with the object of identi- 
fying him with No. 3. In any case No. 5 is the 
only possible link between 3 and 4. For specimens 
of the many possible ■ ‘ ‘ ■ < -i ■ hole sub- 
ject, see the comm, w ■ ■ i: ■ Pastor- 

albriefe, p. 265 s^ If, with many critics, we regard 
the Epistles to Timothy as non-Pauline, we might 
follow the last-named writer in regarding Ac 19®® 
as the basis of the notice in 2 Ti ; but in reality 
the two passages have nothing in common except 
the name; the malicious personal 
which is so prominent here is unhinted at there. 

A. Robertson. 

ALEXANDER III. CAX^^apbpos, ‘defender of 
men ’), known as the Great, was the son of Philip it., 
king of Macedonia, and of Olympias, a Molos^ifin 
princess, and was born at rella, B.C. 356. He 
succeeded his father in B.C. 336, and two years later 
set out on his eastern expedition. The battles of 
the Granicus (B.C. 334) and of Issus (B.C. 333) made 
him master of S.W, Asia. Egypt was next subdued, 
and Alexandria founded in B.C. 331. The discon- 
tent of his army thwarted his designs upon India, 
and in B.C. 323 he died at Babylon. 

For Alexander’s connexion with the Jews, the 
principal authority is Jos. Ant. ix. viii. 3-6. The 
story iiin« that, whilst ho was besieging Tyre, A. 
sent' 01 dors to the Jews to tiansfer their allegiance 
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to him, and to supply him with provisions and 
auxiliaries. Th ■ ^ 3 fi -td on the ground 

of his oath of ..i ^ \ o ' A. destroyed 

Tyre, took Gaza (B.C. 332) after a two months’ 
siege (Diodor. xvii. 8; Arrian, ii. 26, 27), and 
marched against Jerus. The high priest Jaddua 
(Neh 12*^), or Simon the Just {Yoma 69), was 
taught in a dieam what to do, and led out the 
piiests and the people to meet him. At Sapha 
(nsy ‘he watched’; known also as Scopus, Jos. 
IVarSj V. ii. 3, an eminence near Jerus, whence city 
and temple were all visible) the piiest and the 
king met. A. bowed before the divine name on 
the priest’s tiara, and to the protestations of 
Parmenio replied that in a dream at Dium he 
had seen such a figure as Jaddua’s, and had 
been promised success and guidance on the way. 
Escoited by the piiests, he entered Jerus., sacri- 
ficed in the temple under the direction of the high 
priest, and, when shown the Book of Dan., inter- 
pieted of himself such passages as 8-^ and IP, 
Before leaving the city he guaranteed to the Jews 
m all his dominioTi^ pioiectjon in bo usages of 
their fathers, and inimi.niLy iioiii tci\..iion in their 
'al bo hialyLM- Jhn\ iiri Ikji 'lo’y is legend- 

jUN, j. i- iMijO'-Lbic to decide. It is found in the 
Talmud as well as in J osephus. The silence of the 
classical historians (Aman, Curtins, Plutarch, and 
the Epitomists) is inconclusive, as they aie gener- 
ally silent concerning matters relating to the Jews. 
The position and the suspected attitude of Jerus. 
make a vdsit on the part of A. piobable in view of 
his contemplated e.xpedition against Egypt. And 
though imagination hos (hnily been at work with 
the details ol the naii alive, liic balance of proba- 
bility is in favour of its substantial historicity. 

By A. Palestine was included in the province of 
Coele - Syria, which extended from Lebanon to 
Egypt. TIkj govei nor \\ AndLomachus, who chose 
as Ills residence the town of Samaria, because of its 
central position, and possibly also of the amenities 
of the ncighboiuliood. Against him the Samaritans 
rose m icvolL, piom])tcd by jealousy of the privi- 
leged Jews, by resentment at the establishment 
amongst them of the seat of goveinineni, or by the 
i> i-'i. r.i \ aftbrded by the absence in Egypt of 
SUCH or ilicir compatriots as were most mvvu.’jibb.* 
disposed to^\auls A. (Jos. Ant. XI. viii. 6 . , mg 

fire to the house of Andromachus, they burnt him 
alive. The news reached A. just after he had 
received the submission of Egypt ; and, hastening 
back, he put to death the leaders of the revolt 
(Curt. iv. 8, 10), and removed the rest of the people 
from their city, planting a colony of Macedonians 
in their stead. From that time Shechem, at the 
foot of Mt. Gerizim, became the religious centre 
of the Samaritans. Coins of A. have been found 
coined at Ashkelon and Acco (Ptolemais), and also, 
if Muller’s identifications are correct, at Ciesarea, 
S. ; and Rabbah (Muller, Sumhtm'tfr.nK 

f ■, 303-309); but it cannot Ik3 uiilmuI 
with confidence that these towns were made by him 
sub-capilaP of districts, as such coins were issued 
Ia- ilio Dijidoclioi long after the death of A. Not 
only were large numbers of the Samaritans settled 
by him in the Thebais (Jos. Ant. XL viii 6), and of 
Jews in Alexandria {ib. XIX. v. 2; Apion. ii. 4) and 
in the Egyp. villages (see the evidence of papyri in 
Mahafiy, JPtolemies^ 86, n.), but many of the latter 
appear to have willingly enrolled themselves in his 
arn^. When he was rebuilding the temple of Bel 
in Babylon, his soldieis w'ere ordered to assist in 
removing the rubbish. The Jews are said to have 
refused on the grounds that any dealing with 
idolatiy Avas f 01 bidden them, and that their Scrip- 
tures predicted the permanency of the destruction 
of tlie temple of Bd. They were tlireatened and 
punished in vain. Appealmg to A., they were 


exempted from the task, in virtue of the original 
stipulation that they ‘sliould continue undei the 
laws of their fatheis.’ The incident again is of 
doubtful authenticity ; but it is m 'Lgiccncrit with 
all the traditions of the kindly aiiiLuic of A. 
towards the Jews. 

In the Biblical books A. is expressly mentioned 
only in 1 Mac 6^, though several passages in 
Dan. are frequently interpreted as alluding to him. 

Litbrattjre. — The sources of A 's history are examined m 
Fieeman, Jlist Essat/s, 2nd ser. Ess 5, to which add 1‘auly, 
RE, art. ‘Alexander,’ and MahaflCy, Ptolemies, where m § 50 
evidence is adduced m favour of the novel sugi^^estion, that A.’s 
friendship to the Jews was due to his desiie to use them as a 
kind ■ ■ ' . 1 to his anny. For the rabbinical 

*• 'h . . I : de la Pall 41 ff.; Hamburger, 

Ri' L -.7 Droysen, t?fii}(?'r<3&‘.sv^i(llambiug, 1837), 

and Gesch. des HellenmniLS (Gotha, 1877) are of special value, 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEXANDER BALAS was either a natural son 
of Antioclius Epiphanes (Jos. Ant XIII. ii. 1 ; Liv. 
Epit 50; Strabo, xm.), or a lad of ^ ’ o 

claimed such descent (Ju&tiii, xxxv. I ; , 

>Syr. 67). In the latter (more likely) case, Balas was 
his yaopoL' 11 . me, and its etymology is unknown; 
m uc to riici case the name may be connected 
witii the Aram. * lord.’ He also assumed his 
reputed father’s title of Epiphanos (1 Mac 10^). 
He was set up as a pretender to the throne of 
Demetrius Soter, whose despotism had alienated 
his subjects and offended In'. 1 ulib.mi-.. by the 
three allied kings, Ptolemy P'lilo'ii, lOi <•] Egypt, 
Attains II. of Peig.niuiin, and Ariarathes V. of 
Ciifjpadocia. The Romans also supported his 
claims (Polybius, xxxih. 14. 16), in accordance 
with their policy of promoting civil strife within 
kh*.^do3ii‘^ that might become formidable. He 
-oc.’Jud help of Jonathan (B C. 153) by nomi- 
nating him high priest, and after some reverses 
defeated Demetrius, who fell in the battle. Balas 
iheicupoTi married Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
IMnloiiicioi (for a fuller account of whose relations 
with Balas see Mahaffy, . . • " Ftolemus, §§ 208- 

212), and appointed .i5«’ I v), Jonathan with 
special honours (Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 2) crrpaTiryds and 
pepiMpxnh military and civil governor of the pro- 
vince, although Syrian commandants were retained 
in several of the -li'’ *1; fi’ h'l i -‘‘i -. His kingdom 
now established, Balas' proved, himself an incapable 
ruler, negligent of State affairs, and given up to 
self-indulgence (Muller, Fragm. Mist. Groec. ii. 
prsef. xvi, n. 19 ; Liv. Epit 50 ; Justin, xxxv. 2). 
Demetrius Nicator, son of Dem. Soter, invaded 
the country in B.a 147, and was supported by 
*;• ” “overnorof Ccele-Syria. But Jonathan 

< ■ . . -'lew .Vi-o'I'iFiii:''. and was rewarded 

on the part of ihilns I a ili-, lmi, of Ekron. Balas, 
however, was <it*.'-crro(f hv In." own soldiers and by 
the people of Antioch, ttolemy, his father-in-law, 
entered Sjrria on the plea that Balas was plotting 
against him, and took ujp the cause of Demetrius, 
to whom he linn f-uicu lii.s oni.ghioi Cleopatra in 
marriage. Biilas lia'>ieTi('d fiorn ('ilicia, where he 
had been trying to quell a revolt, but was defeated 
by Ptolemy. He was either slain (B.o. 146) in the 
battle (Euseb. Chron. Arm. i. 349), or he lied to 
Abse, in Ainbiji. where he was assassinated (Miiller, 
l.c.i I Muc 11 *^ 1 . The relation of the Jews to 
Balas, and the consistency of their alliance, appear 
in 1 Mac 10^’, RV ‘ Tliey were well pleased with 
Alexander, because he was the first that spake 
words of peace unto them, and they were con- 
federate with him always.’ His necessities and 
his unconcern made Judsea almost autonomous. 

Alexander Epiphanes, 1 Mac 10^ = A. Balas. 

R. W, Moss. 

ALEXANDRIA (% the Hellenic 

capital of Egypt, was founded by Alexander the 
Great, B.C. 332. Under the early Ptolemie-» if 
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rose to importances and became the emporium of 
the commerce of the East and of the West. 
Oblong in shape and rounded at the extremities, — 
Strabo compared it to the chlamys or cloak of the 
Macedonian *. ‘ '.cupied the narroAV strip 

of land whic ; . ■ * the sea and the Lake 

Maxeotis. An artificial mole connected it with 
the island of Pharos, and on either side of the 
mole were commodious harbours which received 
the ships of Europe and Asia. The Lake Mareotis, 
which was joined hy a canal to the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, brought to it the commerce of the East. 
The beauty of the city was b*{.] One-third 
of its extent was occupied witn royal palaces and 
open public grounds; and it had a system of wide 
regular sticets with noble colonnades. L' r b'l- 
tion, which amounted to about 800,000 iii s; - 
f!o period, consisted chiefiy of Egyptians, 

• jT.d Jews, who occupied separate quarters. 
The Eegio Judceorum, which lay in the north-eastern 
portion of the city, was surrounded by walls. A 
special governor, called the Alabarcb ‘ ' ’ .i. 
it, and the Jews were poi nutted to ; . . 

to their own laws. The J ews — the mercenary race 
as they were called— were not popular with their 
fellow-citizens, but they were protected by the 
rulers, Greek and Roman, who recognised the value 
of their services to the commercial prosperity of 
the city. When A. became part of the Roman 
Empire, B.c. SO, and a granary of Borne, the im- 
ortant com trade with Italy fell into the hands of 
ewish merchants. 

The Lagidm were munificent patrons of learning, 
ftnd it was their ambition to make their capital 
a place of intellectual renown. They collected 
within its walls the largest library of antiquity, 
part of which was housed in the temple of Serapis 
m the Egyptian r another part in the 

museum which v,’-, -n i. *■ . in the Bruchium or 
Greek quarter. To the museum was attached a 
etalf of nof w v ere salaried by the State. 
It had a i- ’“'..i ; II in which the professors 
dined, corridors .St p 'pjiotb; ’ectures, and a 
theatre for publi< tn piJMuui-. '1 le ' * ’ * ' 

of study were giai!irr;«i, iJioiu.c, 
astronomy, medicine, and geography. The school 
of rh'’ ■' ■'■■-{I thought which ultimately arose 
y J ■ I ■■ : I' , patchwork of earlier systems, and 
it closed its career by dethroning philosophy in 
favour of religious tradition. 

For the student of Christian theology, A. 
occupies an important place in the history of 
religious A' i ■ s' as the cradle of a school of 
thought i'l V. .i:, ! , earliest attempt was made 
to bring the teaching of the OT into relation 
with Hellenic ideas. It was in A. that the Heb. 
Scriptures were first translated into Greek. 
This translation, although it afterwards became 
‘the first apostle to the nations,* was not made 
with a missionary purpose, being intended to afford 
a knowledge of the law to the numerous J ews who 
had grown i. > in .<i* <»f ibi?TT'b language. 

But having *)|'» rmi i.p i' ' *• !■ r* r» - lo the curious 
Greeks, it b€ » -mp' I ( » . ",‘11 \ -r li-* I( w . to explain 
andto defend them. It was the claim of the Jew 
thatthe Scriptures are the sole source of a true 
knowledge of God and of human duty ; hut when 
he became familiar with Greek literature, it was 
impossible to deny that there also were found noble 
doctrines and excellent counsels. The Alex- 
andrian Jew offered an Apologia for his exclusive 
claim, which was repealed by the Christian Fathers, 
lived through the emir© ^liddle Ages, and almost 
to our own time. Plato and Pyfhagora-, lie said, 
and even Homer, borrowed all then 'wisdom from 
the OT Scriptures. Aristobulus, a Jewish courtier, 
who lived about the middle of the second century 
B.C., writes; ‘Plato took our legislation as Ms 


model, and it is certain that he knew the 
whole of it; the same is true of Pythagoras.’ 
In order to gain venerated authority for this 
assertion, the Jews composed verses in the name of 
the ib. J . of antiquity, in praise of Moses 

and In his commentary on the 

Pentateuch, Aristobulus introduces 
and makes him say that he cannot ■. 

God whom clouds conceal; that the water-bom 
Moses alone of mortals received knowledge from 
on high on two tables. Another writer of Egyjjt 
who was a contemp* • . . v o f ' o' ' . « 1 . . - . the autiioi 

of the third of the ' ‘s- 'I'/oh . s* roduces the 
Sibyl of Cumse, wh(! c , v. - as a natioii 

appointed by God to be the guide of all mortal s ; 
and she offers the coming Messianic salvation tc 
all nations if they wUl turn from their idols to 
serve the living God. 

T..' i- / l'‘us established to their own satisfaction 
• h; I ; *1 I i ■ wisdom comes from the Scriptures, tho 
Jews next proceeded to place it there by the help of 
the magic wand of . ” o ‘ ‘ i; • Thus 

interpreted, the “ . • . easily 

ielded up Platonic ana otoic aogmas. The 
ewish Alexandrian philosophy, which began with 
Aristobulus and culminated in Pliilo, was an 
elaborate attempt to clothe Greek philosophical 
ideas in Scriptnu' hi rig nag c. and thus to confer 
upon them the a’ltiio’ uy oi divine revelation. It 
was to Platonism ana Stoicism that the Jewish 
scholars most naturally turned ; for in the lofty 
monotheism of the former, and in the moral 
earnestness of the latter, they seemed to hear 
echoes of Isaiah and Solomon. It was through the 
influence of Platonic and Stoic conceptions that the 
Sophia and the Logos assumed such importance in 
the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy. In the Heb. 
Scriptures they had been personiL d, b:iL ilu ^ \ i 
now hypostatized, and became i''.'- niu<k: . u. ■ 
tween the creature and the Most High God. 

The Jewish philosophy of A., which was not 
confined to A., but ^read through the whole of 
the Greek-speaking Diaspora, exercised a certain 
influence upon the Greeks, who were drawn 
towards Judaism by its accent of ciirtairify about 
God, which was al .vay-^ v. {,m, *»!•: cv( ri in \ lu loflic'. 
theology of tMii own ] I u ■«- Ks main 

influence, howe\-.i, hi\ i'. i ng of the 

Jews, who were enabled to appropriate Hellenic 
views of life without conscious apostasy from 
Judaism. The extent of the influence of Jewish 
Alexand] ii he writers of the NT 
has been sji- io . '\ < -i i.js v.. There are striking 
similarities between the terminology and some- 
times between the tlioughts of St. Paul and of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and those 
of Philo. But the similarities are probably due to 
their common knowledge of the current teaching 
of the G “ ;p3La^ogue. On the other 

hand, t. ■ 1 • - spirit of the NT writers 

offers a strong contrast to the dreamy intel- 
lectualism of Philo’s allegories. 

The name of the city of Alexandria does not 
occur in the NT. Mention is made of a synago^e 
of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem (Ac 6®). Apolloa 
is described as an ‘Alexandrian by race* (Ac 18^). 
St. Paul sailed on two occasions in Alexandrian 
ships, which probably belonged to the com trade 
(Ac 27® 28^1). 

It is remarkable that neither St. Paul nor his 
companions visited A., in some respects the most 
pi omising missionary field in the world. As regards 
St. Paul, to hazard a conjecture, he may have 
been deterred by what occurred in Corinth (1 Co 
1^*), where Apollos followed him, and hy his preach- 
ing produced an unhappy division without intend- 
ing it. St. Paul may have felt that his simple pre- 
sentation of Christ crucified would be unwelcome 
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among hearers accustomed to the word of wisdom 
in trope and allegory. If we were to accept the 
view of those critics who hold that Apollos wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to the Jewish Chris- 
tians of A., it would be easy to explain St. Paul’s 
conduct, as it would have been contrary to his 
custom to visit a Church which a fellow-labourer 
had already made his own (2 Co 10^^). 

According to Eusebius {H,E, ii. 16), St. Mark was 
the first who was sent to Egypt, where he prenchcvd 
the gospel which he had written, and c^t’s]lbl^-hed 
churches in A. *The multitude of believers,’ 
he adds, * both men and women, lived lives of the 
most extreme and jihilosophicai asceticism.’ The 
statement of Eusebius about St. Mark, which he 
introduces with the formula * they say,’ and con- 
nects with fanciful legends, has clearly no 
authority. His description, however, of the char- 
acter of the early Alexandrian Church is probably 
correct. During the second and third centuries of 
our era Alexandria was the intellectual capital of 
Christendom. In the Alexandrian heretics Basi- 
lides and Valentinus, and in the Church Fathers 
Clement and Origen, we observe how the spirit of 
J ewish Alexand ■ i mi ]»]’ ’h v i -r - <1 into Chris- 
tianity. See p!'i ■ ' •"‘i V ‘.U 

7 1 ^ ’ Geo'r xvt’ ; r 

If . / ' ‘ , ' ' .. L>j V e, Ges Jjx-c • < a 

A . .uly-Wissowa, EE; Drurnmond, Philo- 

J* j v; . . - ■ Yrm of Apo&tUi. 

J. Gibb. 

ALGUM TREES, ALMUG TREES 'algum- 
mim^ 2 Ch 2® 9^^*’ 'almuggim, 1 K. 10^^* 

LXX. ^iJXa vefiKLva ; Vulg. ligna thgina, ligna 
pwea).— Celsius {Eierobot, i. 173) states that some 
doubted the identity of the iiv'Jii*' the almug. 
This doubt, however, is notyi* i by the trans- 
position of the letters in the two names. Such 
transposition is - ^ ' iiiii' \\ common in Heb. proper 
names {e.g. Eeh' //<, Noli 12®, is called in v.“ 
of the same chapter Earim, We are told that 
algum trees were brought from Ophir (2 Ch 9^^). 
Ahnug trees were also brought from Ophir (1 K 
10^^). T|. p ■ . s.,re perfectly parallel, and 
plainly r. ■ tree. 

But, in 2 Ch 2*^, Solomon instructs Hiram to 
send ‘ cedar trees, fir trees, and algum trees (AVm 
almuggtm) ont of Lebanon.’ Did the term algum 
in Lebai ■ ' * * " one tree and in Ophir another ? 

This is : Cedar, in Eng., is applied to 

various species of Cupressusy Abies y Juniperus, 
and Larixy as well as to Gedrtis Lihani. Fir, in 
Eng , is applied to several species of Abies, and 
ihe S(otch fir is Pinm sylvestrisy L. Spruce is 
used in Europe for Abies excelsa, L., and in the 
United States for three species of Abies: A, Cana- 
densis , Mich., A, alba, Mich., and A, nigray Poir. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. If 
■t\c n-(- |d this supposition, the pasMig'' is amply 
But it affords no cliic to the name of 
the tree growing in Lebanon. If, on the other 
hand, the tree which Solomon • ■ . I TTiram to 
send was the same as that :■ . «-m Ophir, 

was Lebanon a station for it ? This is also posable. 
We do not know where Ophir was, nor what the 
tree was. It would he quite rash to say that it 
could not grow in both localities. The cedar, 
mentioned in the same clause, grows in Lebanon, 
Amanns, Taurus, the Himalayas, and the Atlas. 
It is also uncertain what j^r is alluded to in the 
passage. There are firs in Lebanon, and also in 
some, at least, of the localities propo&ed for Ophir. 
It is possible that the unknown tree had a range 
which included Lebanon and Ophir. 

The conditions for any candidate for the algum 
or almug tree, impoited from Ophir, are — (1) that 
it should be a wood of sufficient value to make its 
importation from so distant a country as Ouhir, be 


it Arabia, India, or the East Coast of Africa, pro- 
fitable ; {2} that it should be suitable for mVpip 
terraces (m. highways or stairs, more properly a 
staircase, 2 Ch 9^^), and ij^dd pillars (m. a prop or 
rails, more properly balustrade, 1 K 10^®), and for 
harps and psalteries. Fifteen different candidates 
have been proposed, among them thyine wood, 
deodar, fir, hukm {Ccesalpina Sappan), The 
majority of scholars, following the opinion of 
certain Rabbis, incline to the red sandal wood 
{Pterocarpus Santahna, L.), a native of Coroman- 
del and Ceylon. There is not, however, a particle 
of direct evidence in its favour. Against it is the 
fact that it occurs now in commerce only in small 
billets, unsuitable for staircases, balustrades, or 
even the construction of harps and psalteries. It 
is, however, possible that larger sticks might have 
been cut in ancient times. 

In ' . ■ ' must ever remain as to 

the ^ ■ ' atended, and with the 

probability that a considerable number of trees 
which grew in Lebanon are now extinct there 
owing to denudation of forests, and the possibility 
that the Lebanon algum may have been a different 
tree with the same name, it is needless to suggest 
an interpolation of the passage ‘ out of Lebanon ” 
(2 Ch 2^^). G. E. Post. 

ALIAH (.tVs?).-^A ‘duke’ of Edom, 1 Ch 
Alvah, Gn 

ALIAN A descendant of Esau, 1 Ch 

Alvan, Gn 36^®. 

ALIEN.— See Foreigneb. 

ALL. — There are few words in the Eng. Bible 
the precise . ■ d which is so often missed as 

the word ‘j ■ foil, examples need special 
attention. 1. When joined to a pers. pion. all 
usually follows the pron. in mod usj-gc. in early 
Eng. it often precedes it. Is 53® ‘All v c iilce sheep 
have gone astray * ; but Is 64® ‘We all do fade as a 
leaf.’ 2. All stands for ‘all people’ in 1 Ti 4^® 
‘ that thy profiting may n [■[ cn 1 I o all.’ 3. Follow- 
ing the ur. {ttm), all is 11 - d u b a freedom which 
is denied to it in mod. Eng. In He P, ‘without 
all contradiction,’ all = any whatever. Cf. Shaks. 
Macbeth, HI. ii. 11 — 

‘Thinsrs w'thr-s.f nil roraedy 
Should bo \\i.. 40 ir rcjj'ird.’ 

In Col ‘unto all plca'-ing’ is a literal tr, of 
the Gr., and means *in oid(‘T lo please (God) in 
every way.’ Similarly all is used for ‘every’ in 
Dt 22® * In like manner shalt thou do . . . with all 
(RY ‘ every ’) lost thing of thy brother’s ’ ; Rev 18^^ 
‘all manner of vessels of ivory,’ and even without 
the word ‘manner’ in the same verse, ‘all thyine 
wood.’ 4. All means ‘altogether’ in 1 K 14^® ‘till 
it be all gone’ ; Nah 3^ * Woe to the bloody city I 
it is all full of lies.’ Cf. Caxton (1483) ‘The lady 
wente oute of her wytte and was al clcirionyak.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘all’ in ‘All hail,’ Mi 28^ 
literally, ‘ Ixj al i og(i 1 1 1 0 r \\ b ol 0 , or in health. ’ 5* All 
appears in ^oriio mtcj<-img phrases. All along: 
1 S 28^ ‘ Then Saul fell straightway all along on 
the earth’ (RV ‘his full length upon the earth ’) ; 
Jer 41® ‘weeping all along as he went,’ i.e. 
throughout the wole way he went; cf. ‘I knew 
that all along,’ i,e. ».i, '(•'!' (he whole time. 
All in all: 1 Co 15- i j. (hxi may be all in 
all ’ (Gr. Trdvra vEo-lp, all things in all {persons 
and] things), Cf. Sir 43^"^ ‘ He ((xod) is all’ (rd wav 
iffTiv aiiTcs). Different is Shaks. [Earn, I. ii. 198) 
‘ Take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again,* 

where all in all is ‘ altogether.’ All one ; 1 Co 11® 
‘that is even all one (RV ‘one and the same 
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th'iBgO as if she were shaven*; Job 9^^ RV^‘It is 
all one * (Heb. w'n-nnNi), i.e. it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. All the whole occurs in Ps 96^ Pr. Bk. 

‘ Sing unto the Lord, all the whole earth * ( AV 
and RV ‘all the earth*). This redundancy is 
found in various forms in old Eng. , as * the whole 
all,* ‘the all whole,’ ‘all and whole.* For all: 
Jn 21 ^^ ‘for all ( = notwithstanding) there were so 
many.’ Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Ac 16^^ ‘for all that 
we are Romans.* Once for all: He 10 ^® (Gr. 
i(pd'7ra^) ; this is the only occurrence in AY, and it 
gives for all in ital. ; but RY, which omits the 
italics here, gives the same tr. of this adv. in He 
727 912 ^ Jude % and in marg. of Ro 6 ^^. In 1 Co 15® 
it is tr. ‘ at once ’ in both VSS. All to brake : Jg 
‘ And a certain woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake 
(RY ‘and brake’) his skull.’ This is the most 
interesting of those phrases in which the word ‘ all ’ 
is found. T’ ‘ * ■ r * / is not, ‘ and all in order to 
break his . ; verb is in the past tense. 

The ‘ to ’ is not the sign of the infin , it goes with 
the verb, like the Ger. zer^ to signify asunder, or 
in pieces. So we find to-burst, to-cut, to-rend, to- 
ri ve, etc. ‘ All ’ was prefixed to this emphatic verb 
to give it greater emphasis. Hence ‘ all to-brake ’ 
means ‘ jillo/.'^'hor bioke in pieces.* Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of M.. 7" icoL they tread them under their feet, 
and the other turn again, and all to rent you.* Sir 
T. More says (JVorls, 1557, p. 1224) ‘She fel in 
hand with hym . . . and all to rated him.* 

J. Hastings. 

ALLAMMELECH Perhaps ‘ Kin-’, oak.’ 

a town of Asher probably near Aoco (Jo, 19-’’;. The 
site is not known. 

ALLAR (B ’AXXdp, A *AUp, AY Aalar), 1 Es 
— One of the leaders of those Jews who could not 
show their pedigree as Isr. at the return from 
captivity under Zerubbabel. The name seems to 
'to Immer in Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®b one of the 
. t . »■' which these Jews returned. In 1 Es 
Cherub, Addan, and Immer appear as * Charaatha- 
lan leading them and Allar.* 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ALLAY, not found in AY, is introduced by RV 
into Ec 10^ ‘yielding allayeth (AY ‘pacifieth*) 
great offences.’ The meaning seems to be that a 
spirit of conciliation puts an end to offences more 
completely than a strong arm. Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry 
VI ^ ‘allay this thy abortive pride.* 

J. Hastings. 

ALLEGE occurs but twice, Wis 18^^ ‘ 
(i) 7 ro/L*''^cras, RY ‘bringing to TeiiiemhinTi(*e')The oaths 
and covenants iniido with the failicih’ ; and Ac IT® 
'Opening and that Christ must needs have 
suffered,* where it has the old meaning of adducing 
proofs [irapaTLddiievos), like Lat. aUegarej not the 
mod. sense of as=ei 1 iiig. Allegiance, not in AY, is 
given in RY at 1 Ch 1 * 2 "’ as tr. of ‘ Kept their 
a. to (AV ‘ Kept the ward of ’) the house of Saul.’ 

J. Hastings. 

ALLEGORY.— i. History of the Word.— 
The substantive dWrfyopla, with its verb dWTjyopejju), 
is derived from dXXo, something else, and dyopeica^ 
I speak ; a ad is defined by Heraclitus (Heraclides ?) 
--inobfibly of the first century A.D. — as follows; 
&XXa fikv dyopedcav rpSwos ^repa 8^ (hv X^ei (rrjfiatvtav 
iwtavdjms dWTryoploL KaXeirat : ‘ The mode of speech 
which says other things (than the mere letter) and 
hints at different things from what it expresses, 
is called api)ropriately alUgoryf (c. 5). Neither 
substantive nor verb is found in the LXX; and 
the verb alone, and that only once (Gal 4®^), occurs 
in the NT. The word, whether substantive or 
verb, a ppcm s t o be altogef 1 1 er late Greek. Plutarch 
(nourished 8 j>-120 A.D.) tolls us {Be, And. Poet 19 


E) that it was the ■<.; b ah* .! in his day for the 
more old-fashioned . ; '■,•!•(* deeper sense (or the 

figure expressing it), which was a special feature 
in the Stoic philosophy, with its SepaweLa {treatment , 
manipulation) ; and Cicero had not long before 
introduced dXXTjyopia, in its Greek form, in two or 
three passages in his works {e.g. Orator 27 ; Ad 
Attic, ii. 20); w^hile Philo liini lieely used sub- 
stantive and verb earty m the fust (“('niuiy; and 
the verb is used in Jo^ophtis (..i/v/. ihoojni, 4) of 
some of the writings of jMoscs. 

ii. Distinctive Meaning.— The provinces of 

allegory, type, symbol, parable, fable, metaphor, 
analogy, mystery, may all trench upon one 
another ; but each has its speciality, and the same 
thing can only receive the different names as it is 
viewed from the different points. Allegory differs 
essentially from type in that it is not a premonition 
of future I'lojirMonr. and that there is no neces- 
sary historical and real correspondence in the main 
idea of the original to the new application of it ; 
from symbol, in that it is not a lower grade natur- 
ally 's'- ’ ■ foith a higher; from parable, in 

that •> J picture of a single (*('m]».‘icL im:h, 
but a transparency through which ilic dilieuiib 
details are seen as different truths, and in that it 
is not necessarily ethical in its aim ; from fable, 
in that its lessons are not confined to the sphere of 
practical 1 ■ •; from metaphor, in 

that its ‘ ^ not immediate and 

obvious, hut has to be sought out through the 
medium of verbal or phenomenal parallels; from 
analogy, because it is not addiessed to the reason 
so much as to the imagination ; and fiom mystery, 
in that it does not await a new order of things to 
be specially manifested and truly discerned. All 
these tropes may indeed be classed under the 
allegorical or th ‘ ■ ’ ■ so far as they all 

point to a sense , ’ ' ■“ u* ■ that contained iu 
the mere letter. But, conventionally and in 
practice, allegory has a sphere of its own. In the 
» ' "* sense, it has to do with the general 

'j *“ ' f life in its external resemblances, one 
thing being mirrored in another according to out- 
ward n; that the ; :‘r- of the 

one can - fi- I’.e figure of thi o, i »•. Fm other 
words, the thing put before the eye or ear repre- 
sents, not itself, but something else in some way 
like it. Thus the fish a - (m il\ us an allegory 
of Christ ; it was not, -iiic I\ '•■p Iving, a synibol, 
or a type, or a parable, or any of the figures above 
compared. The resemblance was both far-fetched 
and outward, b* ’’ig o^ oh ■ d, fiom the several letters 
of the word lx ^ a ^ lui luU of 'Ii^croOs, XpKxrSs, 
0 eou, Tl 6 s, hooTiip. Of allegory proper, more or less 
elaborated, we have within the bounds of the 
sacred books very little. In the OT may be 
instanced the allegory of the Vine in the 80th 
Psalm, and in the those of the Door, the 
Shepherd (Jn 10 ), and the Vine (Jn 15). In the 
more confined, the technical and historical sense, it 
denoted, especially for Alexandrian Greeks and 
Jews, the system of interpretation by which the 
most ancient Greek literature, in the one case, and 
the OT writings (and tiib^equcnny the NT), in 
the other, were assigned ilioir value' in propoilioii 
as they meant, not what they said, but someiliirig 
else, and could he made the clothing of cosmo- 
logical , philosophical, moral, or religious ideas. 
This leads us to the third and final division. 

iii. Allegorical Interpretation.— T he ten- 
dency to allegoi i/e has its foundations in human 
nature. Constantly and unconsciously we read 
mto the creations of other men, as, for example, 
into a painting or a poem, our own thoughts, con- 
ceptions, and eriioLioii::^, and are scarcely to be 
persuaded that they were not the original thoughts, 
conceptions, and emotions of the creator. Or* 
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again, when any literature has so deeply inwrought 
itself into the hearts an-’ ^ , v* ave 

become a sacred and : * j*o > of 

their nature, and when time has nevertheless so 
far cb.m-ied ^!ie current of thought as to make 
that apparently inconsistent with the 

new idea, or rj-U'Os-uPtG to express it, — then the 
choice for the ics between a ruinous breach 

with what is, by this time, part and parcel of 
themselves, and, on the other hand, forcing the 
^ ^ \ ^r e - ihw... 

to human nature, becomes, in the absence of his- 
torical criticism, also imvitahle, except to the 
indifferent iconoclast, if such there be. Allegory 
proved the safety-valve for Greek, Jew, and 
Christian. During and, perhaps, owing to the in- 
tellectual movement of the fifth century B.a, — ^in 
spite of the severe critics i d('i)ie(‘aLlon of Plato, 
whose mind was set on higs.er ihingfa, — Homer, 
the ‘Bible of the Greeks,’ was saved for the 
educated by allegory ; \\dth the stories he told of 
the gods, it he was not he was impious, 

or they were immoral. Hence, rrom vr-gou.- 
onwards, the actions of the Homeric 
heroes are allegories of the forces of nature ; and, 
in Heraclitus (first century A.D.), the ‘ story of Ares 
and Aphrodite and y- ; \ - is a picture of iron 

subdued by fire, auv < - » ■. to its original hard- 

ness by Poseidon, that is, by water.’ Or else they 
are the movements of mental powers and moral 
virtues ; and so, in Comutus (also first cent. A.D.), 
when Odysseus filled his ears that he might be 
deaf to the song of the Sirens, it is an allegory of 
the I’gbl filling their senses and powers of 
mind wiiii disii'c words and actions that the 
passions and pleasures which tempt all men on the 
sea of life might knock at their doors in vain 
(Hatch, Hihbert Lectures ^ 1888, pp. 62, 64). 

r. • . ; i.’i/' \ -T. \.\'\ ! . well as Greek, and 

Palestinian as well as Hellenistic. Both sections 
of Jews used allegory for apologetic 
hut not with identical aims. The Pal. Jews 
allegorized the OT, finding a hidden sense in 
sentences, words, letters, and (in the centuries 
after Christ) even ^o\^(l-i■v>i•^-. in order to 
satisfy their conscien^v-^ ici slic non-observance 
of laws that had become impracticable, or to 
justify traditional and often trivial increment, or 
to defend God against apparent inconsistency, or 
the writers or historical characters .v; !.i'‘ i *'». piety 
or immorality; or, generally, for *!•*•*! • , i pur- 
poses, Thus Akiba (first and second centuries A.i>. ) 
claimed to have saved by allegory the Son^ of 
Songs from i ejection. Allegory was a consider- 
able element in the Pal. Haggada (or inter- 
Ijnfafi'jti), and there were definite canons regu- 
ijiting 11 - use. The Hellenistic Jews, whose 
metropolis of culture was Alexandria, and who, 
in tl.i- :ic*; l:b(ei.] ooJ of NT times, constituted 
the n:ji;o!.;v oi .Jew-, directed their apologetic 
towards educated Greeks, for ■ ■ ' ■ " pur- 
poses, and allegorized the OT I, I their 
sacred books were neither barbarous nor immoral 
nor impiou-, that their religion had the same 
riiiionaic (licck philosophy, and that Moses had 
been the teacher, or, at all events, the anticipator, 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
The Hellenistic thinkers desired to be Greek philo- 
sophers without ceasing to be Jewish religionists. 
Thus the Alexandrian Aristobulus (second cent. 
B.C.), reputed to be the earliest known Hellenistic 
allegorizer, in his commentary on the Pent, ad- 
dressed to Ptolemy Philometor, sought (as Clement 
of Alexandria says) to ‘bring Peripatetic philo- 
sophy out of Moses and the Prophets.’ But the 
representative Alexandrian allegorizer was Philo 
(early in first century A.D.) : he reduced allegory to 

YOL. I.*— 5 


a system of his own, with canons similar to those 
of the Pal. Haggadists, but freely used, and 
adapted ■' ’ ^ means of the 

Platonic . Professing to retain 

the literal i ■> . * * i itself moral teach 

ing, he nev v? ' Ut.' tran- 

scendently significant (as the so.; • .''e s , that 
both literal and moral were t over- 

whelmed : before the writer’s determination to 
extract the :t'\ '' 1 at all costs and in any sense 

that at the ; * • ed his mood, the facts often 

d ■ ; “CP I . the narrative was turned do i' , 

. lie handling of the characters of GT 

story, the uniLic'-^ \\ ore entirely ignored. So, when 
it is said that Jacob took a stone for his pillow, 

what he did, as ’ ‘ * ■* 

soul, was to put ■ ■ 

of that holy ground close to his mind ; and, under 
the pretext of going to sleep, he, in reality, found 
repose in the intelligence which he had chosen that 
on it he might lay the burden of his life. Again, 
Joseph is made, in one aspect, the type of the 
sensual mind, and, in another, of a conqueror 
victorious over pleasure. 

We find the Alexandrian method employed upon 
the OT as early as the Boo^ of Wisdom and its 
jdhgoiical inloiprctatiou of the manna in the 
and of the high priest’s robe as the 
image of the whole world (18^), 

The early Christians therefore found this current 
5 "d ! < 0 MU tli.'.d (f ir’.c ! i-Ti to their 

hana m the fi'.gnTrum'- they drew irom the OT 
against the i.ubdniv.ng Jews; and, in particular, 
St. Paul and the Paulinists, in their efforts to 
turn the law itself against the law-worshipping 
Judaisers. But not till ■ ‘ times, cul- 

*‘b'‘ ‘‘g In the times o • . Alexandria 

.•M«; ' * . ( ■». does the allegorical method ^how itself 
in any luxuriance. The method of Jesus and the 
speakers and writers in NT is typical rather 
than allegorical, and Palestinian rather than Alex- 
andrian; and, in any case, is self -restrained and 
free from the characteristic oviisu!.^ ; '•« . of rabbi 
and philosopher. St. Paul, in b's j. ■ “■ 
the method to the command as to e » '•» i 

(1 Co 9^-)> to the rock (1 Co 10^), ana to the veil or 
Moses (2 Co 3’®®^*), is both Palestinian and Alex- 
andrian in disregarding the original drift of the 
passages and incidents, treating it as notning 
(1 Co 9^®) in comparison vHth the typico-allegorlv-Jl 
interpretation ; but he is Pal. in being homuetical 
in his aim and not philo^ojdilcal, and in having 

. . s*' ;"-ents in In- nei-pcciivo rather than 

‘ , .In Gal he openly affirms that 

Hagar and Sarah, Ishmael and Isaac, ^(xrlv iXKi]- 
yopo^lievdf i.e, are (1) spoken or written of in the 
Scriptures allegorically, or (2) interpreted allegori- 
cally (with his approval) in his own day ; and, in 
treating them (somewhat after Philo*s manner 
upon the same suhjeel.) as repj oseritiug Lwodiffeicrit 
covenants, one of the present and the other of the 
future J<‘* .-jb fr!, b j approximates 1o ihe Alex- 
andrian .al piactico of allegoiij'ing con- 

crete things, persons, and event'- into alustract 
ideas : but only ai)proximates ; for not only is he 
clearly historical and tvpieal in his basis, and 
homiletical in his aim, tut, if o'u<rr:>ix« (as 

some think) to the numerical value of the letters 
according to the Rabbinic Gematria, he is,^ even 
here, Palestinian rather than Alexandrian in his 
method of interpretation. In the Ep, to the Hebrews 
the influence of Philo and Alexandria comes out 
more definitely. The writer is an ‘ idealist whose 
heaven is the home of all transcendental realities, 
Yrhose earth is full of their symbols, and these are 
most abundant where earth is most sacred — in the 
temple (or tabernacle) and worship of his people.’ 
He ^ Alexandrian in his frequent con trasts betw een 
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the inyisible (11^), imperishable (8® 9^ 12^8), arche- 
typal world (8^), and the visible (11®), perishable 
(12^) world of appearance (11®), the imperfect copy 
{Mdeiyiw.) of the former (9®® 8®) ; or, again, between 
Judaism as the shadow (cr/cia) and Christianity as 
the nearest earthly approximation (ekti?*') to the 
heavenly substance (rd. iTrovpdma) (8® 10^) ; and the 
allegory of Melchizedek, based not on the historical 
personage so much as on the nature of the two 
passing allusions to him, combined with the signifi- 
cance of the great silence elsewhere in the OT 
as to his birth and descent, as well as of the two 
names Melchizedek and Salem, — all these together 
being made the foundation of a logical construction 
of the person and work of Christ as an embodiment 
of the preconceived idea, — can hardly be considered 
without regard to Philo’s treatment of Melchizedek 
as an allegory of his apparently impersonal Logos. 
And yet, with the expression in the 1 10th Psalm be- 
fore us, * Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek,’ we must allow Dr. Westcott a 
certain margin of justification when he maintains 
that the treatment of Melchizedek is typical rather 
than allegorical; though he appears to be too 
sweeping when he affirms, * There is no allegory in 
this epistle.’ J. Massie. 

ALLEMETH (np^^j;), AV Alemeth, 1 Ch 6«>; 
Almon (pD^J2), Jos 2P®. — Levitical city of Ben- 
jamin. It is noticed mth Anathoth, and is the 
present *AlmU on the hills N. of Anathoth. SWP 
vol. iii. sheet xvii. C. R. Conder. 

ALLIANCE.— -The attitude of the Israelites to 
foreign nations varied greatly at different periods 
in their history. In early times alliances were 
entered into and treaties concluded without the 
slightest scruple. Even intermixture with alien 
races was so far from being tabooed, that it was 
one of the principal means by which the land west 
of the Jordan was secured. Thus we are told that 
Judah married and had children by i i lo : of 

a Canaanite(Gn 38^), the tradition eiul»()( ; g Jlu‘ 
history of the clan in a personal narrative. * Again, 
the condemnation of Simeon and Levi (Gn 3#*) is 
evidently due to the violation of a treaty previously 
entered into with Shechem (cf. the story of the 
Giheonites, Jos 9®, 2 S 21^). 

For the earliest period, then, it may he held that 
treaties with Canaanitish clans were frequent 
and general. On the other hand, they played 
an important part in the internal histoiy of the 
Hebrews. Israel was by no means at first so 
lioinogcTicoiis as is often supposed : the tribes, 
pf.‘i(,uenlly independent of each other, were gradu- 
al ly knir together by circumstances. Common 
dangers led to common action on the part of two or 
more of them : the leaders con f erred together, or 
the chief of the strongest clan, or of the one most 
immediately threat oiicd, a.ssu:' ■ l -ji'h' 

and the way was prepared for a ■. --i '■' ! ; j < 
The times of the Judges furnish ample evidence of 
tins, and the monarchy had no other foundation. 
A very curious alliance, and one that proves both 
the looseness of the Heb. confederacy and the i 
readiness with which relations were entered into 
with foreign CIS, is thaft between David and Achish, 
king of Cnlh (1 S 27®). Under it, David was pre- 
parSi to fight, on behalf of the traditional enemies 
of his race, againsr ihcj Bonjjimiie kiugdotri of Saul. 
That he did not, 'was appareriily clue solely to the 
su^-fMcioTis of Ids lidoliry enlerfainod by Lne lords 
of rile BJdlipiine“«. 

When the monarchy became settled and com- 
paratively powerful under Solomon, treaties with 
roreignors, in the stricter sense, became frequent. 
Soloihon himself formed an alliance with Hiram, 
king of Tsrre (1 K 6), and it is most probable that 
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some of his marriages, and especially that with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, cemented a political union. 
The frequency with wffiich rebels and outlaws 
sought a refuge in Egypt made such a union 
desirable. On the other hand, the memorials of 
the capture of Jerus. by Shishak of Egypt disprove 
the conjecture that his attack on Rehoboam was 
made in support of Jeroboam. After the secession 
of the ten tribes, Israel and Judah both sought 

I;-*' j yi i:i-! t other. Asa, on being 

attached by Baaslia, bribed Benhadad of Syria to 
dissolve the alliance he had previously formed vdtl 
Israel, and to join him in his war with that country. 
It was not until the reigns of Jehosliaphat and 
Ahah that the two countries found themselves in 
accord, and fought side by side against the heathen. 
Their union was, of course, purely political : it had 
T'oihhig lO do with relirious or sentimental con- 
-■dLia.io''K. Ahab could also fonup or maintain, 
an alliance with the king of Phoenicia, and build 
an altar to Baal as the guardian jrid of 

the treaty (1 K 16®^). With the o.' the 

Assyrians on the scene, a new series of alliances is 
begun. J ehu’s tribute to Shalmaneser was that of 
a vassal rather than an ally, and Menahem seems 
to have bribed Tl.lj ris-p'h'-cT to aid him against 
his own subject" I.‘> At this point, how- 
ever, the pio]>hct'4 borin to inveigh against these 
alliances ici. C"[)e(‘ially Hos 8®, Is 30^®), and the 
national exclusiveness' is finally perfected by Ezra 
and his school. J. MiLLAR. 

ALLIED (Neh 13^ only) has the special meaning 
of connected by marriage. So Rob- of Glouc.— 

*An'* * ■<’ 1 ‘ -1 1 ' I » M 1 honour 

To ** ■ . • r - ' i I . ’ 

J. Hastings. 

ALLON.— 1. (B ’AXXt^v, A AV Allom), 

1 Es 5®^. — His descendants are the last named 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbahel. He may be the same 
as Ami (’os^ 'Ejuel), the last named m the parallel 
list in Ezr 2®*^, or Amon (po;^ 'Hjuel/i), Neh 7®®; 
but the eight preceding names in 1 Es have no 
parallels in the canonical books, so that the 
identification is doubtful. Fritzsche cursp* '.i.i 
viol dXkojv, meaning *etc.’ 2. A Simeonire prince, 

1 Ch 4®7. H. St. j, Thackeray. 

ALLON BACUTH AV A. Bachuth, 

‘oak of weeping’), where Deborah, Rehekah’s 
nurse, was buried, was at Bethel (Gn 35®). See 
Bethel, Oak. C. R. Conder. 

ALLOW. — Two distinct Lat. words, allaudare, 
to praise, approve, and allocare, to place (the 
latter through the French alomr\ assumed in 
Eng. the same form ‘allow.’ Consequently in the 
five occurrences of this word in AV there are two 
distinct meanings. 1. To approve i Ro 7^® ‘For 
that which I do, I a. not ’ (Gr. 7t>/(6<r/cw, hence RV 
‘know not’); Ro 14®® ‘Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thmg which he 
aeth’ ‘ approveth ’) ; 1 Th 2"^; and Lk IP® 
‘Ye a. the deeds (RV ‘consent unto the works’) 
of your fathers.’ Cf. Ps 11® Pr. Bk. ‘The Lord 
a®*^ (AV and RV ‘trieth’) th(i ii;iliicou>5.’ ^ 
To place before one so as to see acrn'i it, to 
acknowledge, accept: Ac 24^® ‘Which they them- 
selves also a.* (Gr, wpoffd^xo/mi, RV ‘look for,’ m. 
‘accept’). Allowable (not in AV or RV) is found 
in Pref. of AV=‘ worthy of approval.’ Allowance 
is also in Pref. AV = approval, and has been intro- 
duced by RV at Jer 62®^ in the mod. sense of 
‘portion ’ (AV ‘diet’). Cf. 1 Es I’'. 

J. Hastings. 

ALMIGHTY is used in OT as tr. of 48 times 
(all the occurrences of that word) of wh. 31 are 
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hx Job. In NT it is used as tr. of TraproKpdrcjp 10 
times (all the occurrences of that word), of wh. 9 
are in Rev, It is also freq. in Apocr. See God. 

J. Hastings. 

Ali MODAD (Titopx), the first-named son of 
Joktan, Gn 10^®, 1 Ch 1®®. The context seems to 
imply that some tribe or district of S. Arabia is 
meant, but the name has not hitherto been identi- 
fied with certainty. The first element has been 
mriously explained as the Arab, article (this is 
perhaps intended by the Massoretic punctuation ; 
so Dillmann on Gn 10^®), as the Sem. El (‘God ’ ; so 
Hal^vy), and as the Arab, dl (‘ family’ ; so Glaser, 
SkizzQj ii. 425). The second element seems clearly 
to be a derivative of the verb wadd (to love), of the 
same stem as the name Wadd, a god of the 
Mineeans and other Arabian races. As a word 
that can be read Maudad is applied in ■n''CTi]>{ions 
to the Gebanites in their relation to the kings of 
Main, Glaser suggests that the name should be 
rendered ‘the family to whom the office of Maudad,’ 
i.e. some prioslhooo of Wadd, ‘wn«; a--ig.Kd.’ and 
that the irihe siiould be ui-Ti: i.'i*. ■. \vitij the 
Gebanites, whom he places in the S.W. comer of 
Arabia. Others have sr.ppo-^‘d v^ord to be 
corrupt, and have correcKS'* •• w'- u/, the well- 

known name of a tribe of Yemen. 

D. S. Margolioxjth. 
ADMON.— See Allemeth. 

ALMON-DIBLATKAIM Nu 

— ^A station in the joninov hig-, jwoh. identical with 
Beth-diblathaim, der 48-^^. The meaning of the 
word Diblathaim is a double cake of figs; its 
applh'alion io a town may indicate the ^pear- 
rtT'cv o'" I ho place or neighbourhood. (Jonder 
suggests ‘ two discs ’ with reference to some altar- 
stone or dolmen (cf. Meth and Moab^ p. 262). 

A. T. Chapman. 

ALMOND (ip^ shdMd), ShdMd is, like many 
names of plants, used for both* the plani and its 
fruit. Thus in Ec 12® and Jer 1^^, the reference is 
to the tree, whOe in Gn 43^^, Ex 25®®*®^ 37^®*®®, 
Nu 17®, the reference is to the fruit. The Arab, 
name for the almond is lauz. The same word 
occurs once^ in OT (Gn 30®^), where it is wrongly 
translated in AV Hazel. The Heb. equivalent, 
u!?, is undoubtedly another name for the almond, 
probably the more ancient one. 

The almond, Amygdalus communis ^ L., belongs 
to the order Kosacem, tribe Amygdalese, and is 
a tree with an oblong or spherical comus, from 
fifteen to thirty feet high. The branches are 
somewhat straggling, especially in the wild state. 
The leaves are lanceolate, serrate, acute, three to 
four inches long, and most of them fall during the 
winter. About midwinter the bare tree is suddenly 
covered with blossoms, an inch to an inch and a 
half broad. Although the petals are pale pink 
toward their base, they are usually whitish toward 
their tips, and the general effect of an almond tree 
in blossom is white. As there are no leaves on the 
tree when the blossoms come out, the whole tree 
appears a mass of white, and the effect of a large 
number of them, interspersed among the dark- 
green foliage and golden fruit of the lemon and 
orange, and fcatboiy tops of the palms, is to give 

HU iiuloscnbable cimtrn to the January and Febru- 
ary landscapes in the orchards of the large cities 
of Pal. and Syria. Soon after blossoming, the 
delicate petals begin to fall in soft, snowy showers 
on the ground under and around the trees, and 
their place is taken by the young fruit; and, at the 
same time, the young leaves begin to open, and 
the tree is covered with foliage in [March. The 
yoimg fruit consists of an oblong, flattened, downy 
od, which often attains a length of two and a 
alf to three inches, and a thickness of two-thirds 


of an inch. This pod is called in Arab, huraan 
eldauzy and just before ripening it has ' a crisp, 
cucumber-like consistence, and a pleasant acid 
taste, which are greatly liked by the people. 
It is hawked about the streets during the months 
of April and May, and eaten with great relish, 
especially by children. At this stage the shell 
of the nut is yet soft, and the kernel juicy, 
with a slight smack of peach - stone flavour. 
Very soon, however, the succulent flesh of the 
outer envelope loses its juice, and dries around the 
•' •Ik h* which it forms a shrunken, 
•. .'!■* X • .r I ii‘- * '■''he kernel acquires firmness, 

ji-‘ i «' the nut is ripe. It is then 

from an inch to an inch and a half long. Almonds 
are, and always have been, a favourite luxury of 
the Orientals (Gn 43^^). They make a delicious 
confection of the hulled kernels, by beating them 
into a paste with sugar in a mortar. This paste, 
moulded into various shapes, is called hartset-eU 
lauz. The half kernels are spread oyer several 
sorts of blancmange, called malmllibtyehf and 
naskawtyeh, and mughli. Almonds are also 
sugared as with us. 

There are several species of wild almond in Pal. 
and Syria. (1) The wild state of Amygdalus com- 
munis, L., a stunted tree, with smaller blossoms 
and pods, and small bitter nuts. Some of the 
varieties of this have leaves less than an inch long. 
(2) A. Orientalis, Ait., a shrub with spinescent 
branches, small silvery leaves, and bitter nuts, 
three-quarters of an inch long. (3) A. lyeioides, 
Spach, a shrub with intricate, stiff, spiny branches, 
linear-lanceolate, green leaves, and a bitter nut 
half an inch long. (4) A, spartioides, Spach, a 
shrub with few linear-lanceolate leaves, and bitter 
nuts, a little over half an inch long. All of these 
share more or less the peculiarities of flowering 
and fruiting which belong to the cultivated al- 
mond. 

The Heb. word for almond signifies the ‘ waker,’ 
in allusion to its being the first tree to wake to life 
in the winter. The word also contains the signifi- 
cation of ‘watching’ and ‘b.- ■ • b ■:.’ In Jer 1^^ 

the word for ‘ almond tree ’ , and the word 

for ‘ I will hasten ’ (v.^®), sh6Md\ from the same 
root. The almond was the emblem of the divine 
forwardness in bringing God’s promises to pass. 
A similar instance in the name of another rosa- 
ceous plant is the apricot, which was named from 
prcBcocia (early) on account of its blossoms appear- 
ing early in the '■jubig, and its fruit ripening 
earlier than its oongf^ner the peach (Pliny, xv. 11). 

The usual interpretation of Ec 12® ‘ the almond 
tree shall flourish,’ is that the old man’s hair shall 
turn white like the almond tree. To this Gesenius 
objects, that the blossom of the almond is pink, not 
white. He prefers to translate the word for 
flourish by spurn or reject,, making the old man 
reject the almond because he has no teeth to eat it. 
But this objection has no force. The pink colour 
of the almond blossom is very light, usually mainly 
at the base of the petals, and fades as they open, 
and the general effect of the tree as seen at a dis- 
tance is snowy- white. The state of the teeth has 
already been alluded to (v,®), ‘and the grinders 
cease because they are few,’ and ‘the sound of 
the mnding is low.’ AYo may tlieiefore retain 
the beautiful imagery wliich brings to mind the 
silver hair of the aged, and draw from the snowy 
blossom the promise of the coming fruit. 

G. E. Post. 

ALMSGIVING.— i. The Eistory of the Word,^ 
This is interesting and nu !i vc. The Gr. word 
tKetifioffdvifi, txom \vlii(‘h is cloiivctl, is one of 

il'f-c viii;!i owe their origin to the use of 

sisc (*•*. /e by Jews imbued with the religious 

Mid <»■ *ii< a i .■!( !i ' of OT. The LXX (including the 
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Apocr. ) supplies the greatest variety of examples regular and careful manner as prayer and fasting, 
of the senses given to it. In son ' ■ a *1 with which we find A. '■*.(' To 12^ Sir 7“, 

appears impossible to distinguish its 'o* and cf. the conduct of ...« t.i' ' . proselyte Cor- 

thatofeXeos; but as der:\.c' nelius, Ac 10^*^). It is regarded as a specially 

adj. iXei^iLLOJv, which aescuoes a merciful man, who efficacious means of making atonement for ^n 
is himself as it were a concrete example of mercy, (Sir 314.30 and obtaining divine piotection 

p'opcily (lenotes the exhibition of the quality, from calamity (Sir To 1#®* ; the meiit 

inii'-i: the inward feeling. It is used of God thereof is an unfailing possession (Sir ; the 

both in the sing. (Is 28^^, Sir 17^, Bar 4^^) and religious reputation to be won thereby is held out 
V rpg X03 (Sept 102) To 3^]. A deep sense as an inducement to the practice of it (Sir 31 [LXX 
:ii V ^ goodness had been and would be proved 34]^^). 
in deeds, is specially characteristic of revealed Such features in the estimate of A. are, if possible, 
religion ; and the need for V \ this may, in still more marked in the Talm., where n -- 

part at least, have been the ! ■ . coining the ness, is . • ^ . ‘ ’ '..me for A. ine peiiorm- 

unelassical term which we are it., -ido TJ is ance of ■ ■■ . i is set forth as a means 

used of men, also, to signify 1' 'u, 'S*--.. .* , c'f whereby man maybe accounted righteous in the ! 

kindness, the practice of works jl cj , sight of God, like the fulfilment of the command- 

Pr 19^^ 20^ 2pi, Sir 7^® etc.); and (2) particular ments of the Law. It is even more meritorious 
works of mercy (Pr 3®, Dn 4^ [Eng. 4^7]^ Sir 35^ than the latter, because it is not exactly prescribed, 
[Sept. 324], To etc.). By the time at least that but left, as to its extent and amount at least, to 
the books of Sir^and To were written, it had come to the individual. It must not, however, be supposed 
■< J ' i . (■'"s’ ■“ ■ of deeds of compassion that all the Rabbinic 1 "'i!/'- A. tends to self- 

to the poor, ilie imporr-ance which this class of righteousness. It has r ■ : ■ < Thes-iperioriuy 

actions had acquired for religious minds is thus of those deeds of kindness in which personal sym- 
marked by the adoption of a special word to denote pathy is shown, and which involve the taking of 
them. The IjXX, however, does not supply any trouble, over the mere bestowal of gifts, is clearly 
clear instance of the transference of the word to insisted on, and there are sayings which strikingly 
the actual gifts bestowed. _ enjoin consideration for the self - respect of the 

The LXX ^ ‘ c ’ '< ** recipients of bounty. (See F. Weber, 5 w?'. j 'I. 

ipn (mercy), .. ■■■i ;i ‘ > : • ; altsynaqogalen Falastinischen Theologie, p. 2T3:., 

eousness, pnv, npii*, np-iif (i)n 4^4). thought may and A. Ix^nsche, Nem Beitr, z, Erlaut. d. Evang. 

suggest itself that we have iioie^'gn.- of a tendency atis Talmud u, Midraschy on Mt 64“4, Lk Ipi 
to regard A., after the manner of the Talm., as the 12®®.) 

chief and most typical of the works whereby that iii. The Teaching of the NT. — In the Sermon on 
'‘fit ■ may be acquired which makes man the Moimt (as recorded in Mt), our Lord, after 
c '-dth God. But this is more than setting forth His New Law as a true fulfilment of 
doubtful. Jt occurs several times where righteous- the Ancient Law proceeds to treat of certain 

ness is ■ ^ of G id (Is 1^28^^ 59^®). In one or chief relmous observances from a similar point of 

more* ilic .'i n; passages, where words for view ; and, in full accordance with the Jewish 
r ’ ; d I h • , . - ’ u ' - are tr. m LXX by Ac- ^ . a thought of the time, that one which He takes first is 

111 1 1; n q-.cI.Ty may be in view (Ps 3,1 [St 1 1 :>2^ , A. It may seem strange that He does not more 
Dt 6^ 24^®, Ps 24 [Sept. 23] ®). But in each case directly correct the erroneous notions of merit and 
a difierent interpretation, at least of the LXX, is justificatio'i v-Xhba-l j’ . ^ ■■ -ecome associated, 
possible. The conception of liglitcousne'^s in OT in more or'- (.1 .■ ' • .‘o'-i , '■ .• such works; and 
IS a large one, and not wholly ciolinirc. Under one that He speaks of a divine reward for them without 
aspect it wears almost the character of mercy. ,n'dirig{.r‘\ \^{'i i*r .iritlo' Mjiiidi'ig. He 
And it may have been from a more or less clear lu'x in- - fliiii < 1: v.uii r. * 1. motive, 

consciousness of this that the just re- indiflerence to and even . . ■« 'i ■'i/.*' praise, 

f erred to were adopted. Neither in the Apocr. and t.fi bi - But, in truth, if we leam 

nor in the LXX of the canon, books do there to t'-* \'w iv <>.' the motive for, and the 
appear to be examples of the use of dLKaio<rtfV7} man' or of lui.-oil: each deed, with reference 

for ‘almsgiving,’ though it is true that Aei?- only to the “judgment which God will pToiioun:.e 
(jLOd^vr] and are coupled at To 2^^ 12®*® upon it, that temper of mind, that Jaifh and 

in a manner which shows a strong association humility and sense of personal failure and sin, 
of ideas between them. We have, however, an which alone are consistent with the principles of 
indication of this Rabbinic usage in the best the gospel, will be secured. Amother very signifi- 
supported reading of Mt 6k ^ cant saying of our Lord on A. is given Lk ll^^. He 

In NT the word is used in Mt and Lk and in Ac, there enjoins it as the true means of purifying 
but abNiiy" iii the sense either of A. or of alms — material objects for our use; it is a counterpart to 
the actual giic (for the latter see Ac 3®* ®). ^ the ceremonial washings of the Pharisees. Lk 12®® 

The Lat. Fathers, from Tertullian and Cyprian is the only other passage in the Gospels where the 
onwards, and the Old Lat. and Vulg. VSS employ word iXeTj/ioa-tHpr) is used. But liberality in giving is 
the word eleemosgnay transliterated from the Gr. ; frequently inculcated or commended (Mt 5^^ 19®^, 
only, however, in those cases where th^ had no ]Mk“ l0-\ T.k 6®®* ®® 14^® 16® 18®®). In the Acts the 
exact or convenient Lat. equivalent. Trom Lat. Jewish nse of the term is illustrated ; it does not 
eccles. usage come the various derivatives in the occur there in any Christian precept. But that 
languages of modem Europe^ (Eng, alrns, Fr. feature of the life of the Christian community at 
au^ne, Gemi. Almoseriy Ital. limosina).^ ^ Jems, in the first days, as there pictured, which 

ii. Jewish Teaching . — Some consideration of this has been called communism, is more properly an 
is necessary, if we would rightly appreciate the example of abounding charity, 
teaching of NT on the subject. ^ E^udence of the In (jhristendom dm ing many centuries the duty of 

importance which A. had acquired for religious A. (pilniarily. nodoub;, fromadesireof obeying the 
minds among the Jews of the ^d or 3rd cent. B.c. connnnriiN of I'ooeived great, and sometimes 

has already come before ns in the fact that a exaggcratorl, ntloniioTi The danger now is rnthcr 
special name was assigned to this class of actions, tliar, ; liiongji foar i)f 1 lie ill-ellccts of indiscriminate 
They had become one of the cqmmqn and acknow- A., ilio disnosition to gi^c and the habit of doing 
ledged observances of the religious life,_ a matter to so -slinuM lie disco'i raged. A practice, however, 
be attended to by the religious man in the same enjomed as this one is, must permanently hold a 
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, in the Christian role of life. It is the 
■ ' modem economic and social knowledge 
only to make its exercise more wise and bene- 
ficial. V. H. Stanton. 

ALMUG.— See Algfm. 

ALOES, LIGI-ALOES ^aMUm, rAm 

'ahdloth). — The word Aloes is used four times in 
the OT and once in the NT. In Nu 24® the 
Ileb. word is the LXX <TK7jvaLi and the AV 
’ Aloes, In Ps 45® the Heb. 

■ . ' . \ ' a/crij, and the AV Aloes, In 

Pr 7^^ the Heb. is the LXX rbp oTkop, 

and the AV Aloes. In Ca 4^^ the Heb. is 
the LXX a\(i)6, and the AV Aloes (EV agrees 
with AV in all). 

It is clear that in the passages in Nu and Pr 
the LXX has followed a different reading from 
the MT, and has arbitrarily translated th© same 
word stacte in the Ps and aloth {aloe) in Oi. In 
face the identity of the words ^ahdUm 

and ;; f'lir to reject the various capri- 

cious renderings of the LXX, and assume that the 
wrord has the same meaning in all the four OT 
> ' ■ . In the last three of these passages, 
NT (Jn 19®®), the reference is plainly 
bo the aromatic. 

Celsius {Hierohot, i. 135) argues that this sub- 
stance is the Aquilaria AgaUocha, the Lignum 
Aloes or Aloes Wood of commerce. This wood 
\\'as well known to the ancients, and is described 
under its Arab, name in considerable detail 
by Avicenna (ii. 231), in brief as follows : ‘Wood 
and woody roots are brought from China and India 
and Arabia ; and some of it is dotted and blackish ; 
and it is aromatic, styptic, and slightly bitter ; 
and it is covered with a leathery barlt. The best 
variety is from Mandalay, and comes from the 
interior of India. The next best is that which is i 
called Indian, which comes from the mountains ; ! 
and it has this advantage over the Mandalay 
variety, that it does not breed maggots. Some 
persons do not distinguish between the Mandalay 
and the better kinds of Indian. Among the good 
kinds of ^'dd are the Samandury, which comes from 
China on the borders of India, and the komary 
from India, and the kakilly, and the kadmury, 
and of inferior species th( T' " , ■ ' ,he Mabitay, 

and IIk* T.invTify and the IJ- I sum up, the 

best'wr/ i> 1 liat v liicii .‘'inka m water, and that which 
floats is bad. It is said that the trunks and roots 
of the M are buried until the woody fibre decays, 
leaving only the aromatic substance.’ Avicenna 
follows this dc'-<*rir>!ioi' with a detailed account of 
the medicinal ana other properties of the aloes 
wood. He alludes to the wood also under the 
heading Aglullfiji, which is undoubtedly the 
d 7 dXXoxoi^ of the Creeks, and the no( ii,kp of 
the Komans. The substance is now i.s.ow n i<> the 
Arabs by the names ''dd-es-salih, 'dd-en-nadd, 
'dd-eldialchdr, and eVdd-elLpmdri, 

The oi«h ! ( ^ ‘-applies several trees, 

which pj ur <'o»:r':,o .*\il - wood. The most 

noted O' i .■ « i- .>'fallocha, Boxb., a 

native o! %•)■: mi Iri-i.ii, waa' i grows to a height 
of 120 ft. Aquilaria secundaria^ of China, pro- 
duces some of the varieties alluded to by Avicenna. 
It is a well-known fact that the fragrance of the 
wood of the sj)ecics of Aquilaria is developed by 
decay, a process which is hastened by buiying^ the 
wood, as above alluded to by Avicenna. While 
w e have no positive proof that the aloes wood is 
the aromatic intended by the Heb. original, there 
is no good reason why it should not be. The 
similanty of ^ahMdth to d 7 dXXoxoj' is sufficient to 
establish a strong probability in its favour, and 
in the absence of any other probable candidate 
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it may be received with a fair measure of 
confidence. 

It must he understood that the above-mentioned 
plant has no connexion pi llologioaI!y or botani- 
cally with Exeoecaria agallocha^ jb.C.,”of the order 
of Euphorbiaceae, an acrid, poisonous, non-aromatic 
plant. Nor has it my 11 hi g to do with the officinal 
Aloes ^ of the order j-'liacc'c, a plant not alluded 
to in the Bible. 

There remains the difficulty of the passage in 
Nu 24® ‘ as gardens by the river’s side, as the 
trees of lign-aloes (□’‘?n«) which the Lord hath 
planted, and, as cedar trees (D'nx) beside the 
waters.’ The LXX has rendered the word 
as if written D'^nx, which means tents ; but besides 
the b and inconsistency of the LXX in 

the i r.-:-'.:..!;!: of the word in the other passages 
in the OT, it would be strange that, in a triple 
parallelism of the intensive and climacteric 
order, beginning with gardens and ending 
with the prince of trees, the royal cedar, the 
word tents, instead of a kind of trees, should be 
interjected. We may dismiss this as wholly 
inmrobable. 

We have also to remember that the same names 
may be used for more than one object in nature. 
This is pointed out in detail in our article on the 
Algum, In the Eng. name Aloe, for the plant now 
under consideration, and for the officinal Aloes, we 
have an instance of two very different plants, of 
widely diverse properties, bearing the same name. 
It is then quite possible that the tree of Numbers 
might be totally difierent from the aromatic sub- 
stance of the other passages. In Eng. the labiate 

f enus Melissa is called balm. Impatiens is called 
alsam. Fopulus o n sain\J /* /. L., var. candicans, 
is called balm of fn' a'f, a. very different plant 
from the balm of Gilead of Scripture, and the 
word balm is applied to many diverse substances. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the supposi- 
tion that the tree of Numbers is that which pro- 
duced the substance of the other passages. It is true 
that the tree is one of tropical Arabia, India, or 
China. But Balaam’s prophecy was uttered in full 
view of the tropical valley of the Jordan, where 
the climate womd have made it ’ . ■ 

cultivate these trees. There is ■ o :■ 

the idea that this and other tree ‘ 

in Pal. were cultivated in the then wealthy and 
j o; ■doi.- J<‘'«\ Valley. At least twenty -five 
n: ir ' ly I 'o; .« .1 ■ i, ; i j.n i.o.'- .r: i 

valley, in aescrib ’ig •. '■’i - i. 'ii 'o i p 

her with a garden in which were pomegranates, 
camphire (henna), spikenard, samon, calamus, 
cinnamon, with all kinds of frankincense, myrrh, 
and all the chief spices (Ca 4^®* ^^). Balaam might 
have looked over such a plantation when he made 
his tristich. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary to assume 
that he saw the trees to which he alludes, or that 
either he or the Israelites were familiar with them. 
In the climax he mentions the cedar, doubtless the 
cedar of Lebanon. Tl U ariliki ly Uial ]w liad ever 
seen one. It is CLr'.airi ilini 'Jjc u - lin-i not. 
But it was a well-known tree, and suitable for the 
comparison. The allusion to the ‘ cedar trees be- 
side the waters ’ shows that the picture is ideal and 
poetical, as cedars grow in dry places on the lofty 
mountain sides, and never by water-courses. The 
aloe tree might have been equally well known by 
reputation, jSthough unfamiliar boLli to Balaam and 
the Israelites personally. It is quite certain that 
the spice trade was very active through the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts m ancient times, and the 
spices and aromatics therefore far more familiar 
to the peoj)le of the border lands of Pal. and Syria 
than now. So that whether the plants of Nu 
24® and Ca 4^®*^* were cultivated or not, they 
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were well known, and comparisons based on them 
well understood. G*. E. Post. 

ALOFT is found only in 1 Es 8^^ ‘ and now is 
all Israel a.’ ; KVm * exalted, with a ref. to Bt 28^® 
‘thou shalt be above (same Gr. word in LXX 
iTrdvbj) only, and thou shalt not be beneath.* 

J. Hastings. 

ALONG. — In Jg 7^^ we read ‘ all the children of 
the east, lay a. in the valley like grasshoppers 
(RV “locusts *’) for multitude,* and in {^^nt 

lay a.* The same verb ( = to fall) is used in Heb., 
and the Eng. phrase was prob. intended to have 
the same meaning in both phrases, andlang (Ger. 
cntlang), at length, all the length. Cf. Jth 13^ 

J. Hastings. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA.— This phrase is found in 
Rev 1® 21® 22^®. In the first passage it is used of 
God the Father, in the other two of the Son. In 
the TR it wrongly appears in Rev 1^^. This 
phrase calls for treatment in two respects : (1) as to 
ii&for7fi, (2) as to its meaning, 

1. That the form of the phrase was familiar, or, 
at all events, easily inteUi^hle from the outset, is 
clear from later Heb. analogies. But before we 
touch on these it is worth observing that a kindred 
idiom is found in contemporary Latin literature. 
Thus in Martial v. 26 we find : 

Quod alpha dixi, Codre, paenulatorum 

Te nuper, aliqua cum jocarer in charta ; 

Si forte bilem movit hic tibi versus, 

Dicas licebit beta me togatorom. 

Of. also ii. 6J, and Tlieodoret, HE iv. 8, 
ixpTjcrdfxeda rq? &\<i>a Amongst the later 

Jews the whole extent of a thing was often eX' 
pressed by the first and last letters of the alphabet. 
Thus ho-M;.'( n. Hor. Eeh. in loc,) riK was a name 
of the fcshechmali, because it embraced all the 
letters. Acc. to the Jalhut Euh. foL 17. 4 Adam 
transgressed the whole law n 'no from aleph to 
tau : ace. to foL 48. 4 Abraham observed the 
whole law from aleph to tot; and, fol. 128. 3, 
when God blesses Israel He does it from aleph to 
ta%^ (i.e. the initial and closing letters of Lv 26^^®, in 
which the blessings on Israel are pronounced), but 
when He curses Israel He does so from vav to 
mem (see Lv 26^^’’^®). We may therefore reason- 
ably infer that the title ‘ Alpha and Omega * is a 
Gr. n !( ■’ll;' ( f a corresponding Heb. expression. 

2. ! i c ! !, iii conveyed in this title is essenti- 
ally lb;,, of !•! ■! r, jnnK 'jki ‘I am the first 

and I am the last * (cf. 41'* 43^®). The phrase thus 
signifies * the Eternal One.* It is thus expounded 
by Aretas (see Cramer’s Catenm Grcem in NT on 
Rev 1® ; *‘A'k<pa rb eTvatj 6ri Kal rb 4X0a 

rwv ypd/njMTL aroLxdcov w bih rb rlXcs rlov 
a,ArC}V. dpx^v Kal riXos ris oIik tv ^vvoijCQi rb TrpQros 
(TTjfM^veaGaL Kal rb i^xaros ; bcb. rod TpOros 6e, rb 
dvapxos ivvoeirat, a>s Kal did rod i(rx<^rov rb dreXed- 
TTjros. In TertuUian, Monog, 5, there is the follow- 
ing interesting exposition : Sic et duas Graeciae 
littexas, summam et ultimam, sibi induit dominus, 
initii et finis concurrentium in se figuras, uti, 

- :( iinilisio'. .'ri A ad 0 usque volvitur et rursus 
J iid \ M ; I.' r: ii«, ita ostenderet in se esse et initii 
decursum ad finem et finis recursum ad initium, 
ut omnis dispositio in eum desinens per quern 
eoepta est, per sermonem scilicet dei qui caro 
faetus eat, proinde desinat quemadmodum et 
co^it. 

Cf. also Cyprian, Testim. ii. I, 6, 22 ; iii. 100 ; 
Paulinus of Kola, Carm. 19. 645 ; 30. 89 ; Pruden- 
bius, Cathem. ix. 10-12. 

Corde natus ex Parentis, ante mundi exordium 

Alpha et D cognominatus, Ipse fons et clausula 

Omnium quse sunt fuerunt quseque post futura 
sunt. 

Although in Eev 1® this title Is nsed of God the i 


Father, it seems to be confined to the Son in 
Patristic and subsequent literature. 

B, H, Chables. 

ALPHABET is a word derived from alpha and 
beta, the names of the first two letters in Greek, in 
which they are meaningless, being adaptations oi 
the corresponding Sem. letter-names aleph, an ox, 
and heth, a house. This etymology discloses much 
of the history of the A., which -» ‘ . mong a 

Sem. people, by whom it was to the 

Greeks and by them to the Romans, wnose A., 
with a few trilling modifications, we still use. 

It is now known that all the alphabets in the 
world, some 200 in number, are descended from a 
I primitive Sem. A., usually styled the Pheen. A., or 
I the A. of Israel. 

The universal belief, or possibly the tradition of 
I the ancient world, as reported by Plato, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, and other writers, was that the Pliocni- 
' cians had obtained the A. from Egypt. This 
I seemed so probable that after the hieroglyphic 
writing had been recovered and •’ ’ ’ 

attempts were made to show ho • • . 
might have been effected. This, however, proved 
to be no easy task. At the time of the Heb. 
Exodus, the hieroglyphic picture - wilting was 
already a venerable system of vast antiquity. 
Existing inscriptions make it possible to trace it 
back to the time of the 2nd dynasty, some 6000 
I years ago, when it already appears in great 
perfection, arguing a prolonged period of ante- 
cedent development. Setting aside a multitude of 
ideographic picture - signs, there are about 400 
pictork^ ' . ■ : ‘ ' of which 45 had emerged out 

of the , . and had attained a sort of 

alphabetic character ; that is, they eithp denoted 
vowels, or were capable of being associated with 
more than one vowel sound. Of these, 25 were in 
more universal use than the rest, and it was mainly 
out of these, as we shaU see, that the letters of the 
A. were developed. 

To a Fre’ ' \ ‘ Emanuel de Roug4, 

belongs the \ ' • ■ ■ iiscovered the prob- 
able method ; ^ A. was evolved out 

of the Egyp. writing. Be Bougd pointed out that 
the immediate prototypes of the Pheen. letters 
were not to be found, as had been supposed, in the 
pictorial Hieioglyphs of the monuments, or in the 
well-known cursive Hieratic of the Middle Empire, 
but in an older and more deformed Hieratic script 
wM< \ \ I V , i’. d in the time of the Early Empire, 
— a .«)■ -IS {■. « : iting so ancient that it had already 
fallen into disuse before the Heb. Exodus. This 
obscure and difficult script is chiefly known to us 
from a single MS., now in the National Library at 
Paris. It goes by the name of the Papyrus Pnsse, 
having been presented to the Library by M. Prisse 
d’Avennes, who obtained it at Thebes, where it 
was found in a tomb as old as the 11th dynasty, 
It is therefore older by many centuries than the 
time of Moses, older than the invasion of the Shep- 
herd kings, and older probably than the date 
usually assigned to Abraham. 

Forty-five of the Egyp. Hieroglyphics had 
acquired, as we have seen, a semi-alphabetic char 
acter, and Be Boug6 contended that the Hieratic 
■ ■ • < ■ ; ’ of 21 of the most suitable of these 

II ■ . . j ' . - -vere selected, and employed by 
some bem. people as tlii* \ i-e" of the A. they 
constructed, only one c»i ilio 22 JoLiers being due to 
a non-Egyptian source. These Hieratic characters, 
traced from the Papyrus Prisse, are given in col. 2 
of the table, and the corresponding Hieroglyphs, 
which face the other way, will be found in col. 1. 

The oldest Sem. forms with which we are 
acquainted are^ shown in col. 3. In comparing 
them with their assumed Hieratic prototypes it 
must he remembered that they are not coiitem.' 
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EXPLANATION OP THE TABLE. 

Col I Er.YPTTVN HirROGTYPincs, facinir to Ihc left. Col IT IIirpatic Citvraoters, facing: to the right Col. III. Oldest 
T«'i* 1 ' ! o . IMro-s I \N J.LriLi!,'*, fioui ihii Jlaal Lebanon anflMoahiLeinscnprionb (soc. XT- to IX B.C.). Col IT Aram-Ean, rijrlifc 
to 'M. lioru of the Satriipicb and JCg-vp insciipuons and paiwri (see. V. to I. u.c ). Col. V. OiDrsu Soi are IfniR.! 

fiom inscriptions n^ar Joi ii-'aleni (lEcrorlian period) Col Vl SQrvRii Hi:p'’DW', fiom Tl '' '■’ooI'm bowls (see IV to VII. a.d.). 
Col VII SiiLAiLE Hi iJiiLw, irom Codc.\ Babylunicus at Si. rcteisbm;; (010 A.D ) Col. Mil -Nlo.; Square Hebrew. 
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porary forms, but are separated by at least ten, or 
more probably by twelve centurie^ a period during 
which consideiable diilerexices of form must almost 
necessaiily have arisen, in addition to which the 
Hieratic forms are cursive, freely traced on papyrus 
with a brush, while the Sem. letters are lapidary 
types, engraved with a chisel upon stone or bronze, 
which would entail differences of form similar to 
those which exist between our piinted capitals 
A, I>, E and the script forms «, b, e of our modern 
handwiiting. This alone would account tor the 
alterations in the shapes of such letters SL^ daleth^ 
lie thy resh, or mem, the ' '* . cursive to a 

lapidary type causing ^ ^ to become 

more regular in size and inclination,^ bold curves 
being simplified, closed ovals becoming triangles 
or squares, and the curved sweeping tails becom- 
ing straight and rigid lines. 

Tor 21 of the 22 letters of the Sem. alphabet Be 
Roug4 has found a prob. Hieratic prototype, in 18 
cases taking the normal Egyp. equivalent of the 
Sem. sound, and in 3 instances only, aleph^ heth, 
and zayiriy having recourse to a less usual homo- 
plione. In one case he fails. The peculiar guttural 
moaibing denoted by the Sem. letter 'ayin did not 
exist in Egyp. speech. For this letter no Egyp. 
prototype has been discovered, and it is supposed 
that it was an invention of the Semites, the symbol 
O being regarded, as the name suggests, as the 
picture of an ‘eye.’ (See No. 16, col. 3.) 

How, when, or by whom the Sem. A. was 
thus evolved from the Egyp. Hieratic it is im- 
possible to se; r . The possible limits 

of date are i • letween the 23rd and 

17th centuries B.o. It seems probable that the 
development was effected by some Sem. people 
■who were in commercial intercourse with the 
Egyptians ,— 1 it has been “(M'j' ci j.**(d, the 

Swmites of iS. Araoia, po-^dbly if 

these Shepherd kings 'wolc SopiiLcs, and not, as 
ifa now supposed, of Hoisgofij n nice, 1:.“ 
Hebrews, who seem to bo (‘xchidod by i ' o 
of date, but most probably a Phoen. trading 
colony settled on the shores of Lake Menzaleh in 
the Belta. On the Egyp. monuments they are 
called Fenekli (Phoenicians), and also Char or Chal, 
a name used to designate the coast tribes of ^ria. 
The native land of the Char was called Kaft, 
whence part of the Delta was called Caphtor, or 
the ‘greater Kaft.’ If the A. arose in Caphtor 
it would easily spread to Phoenicia, and then to 
the kindred and lu ighboo- big races. 

The art of vi.ii:ig iih.'-i, however, have been 
known to the Hebrews at an early period of their 
history. Hiram, we are told, wrote a letter to 
Solomon, and David wrote a letter to Joab. From 
the lists of the kings and dukos of Edom. i»’ ■ ■ i \ » <1 
in Gn 36 and 1 Ch 1, we gather that the i 'biiiuP 
at the time when theii capital was taken by Joab 
in the reign of David, possessed state annals, going 
back to a remote period. The list of the encamp- 
lUents of the Israelites in the Desert, given in 
Nu 33, cannot have been handed down by oral 
tradition; while it is the only ’ p'ot’ oMt'-'-l locu- 
mentin the Pent, which we J'tb c' pK --.x o' . was 
written down by Moses, and its geogr. correctness 
bas been t iiiloi -’’y <or'rrriiLil by ic(‘(‘nt researches. 
The censi (-i i oi'^. n gM ion pro'erved In Nu 1~4 
and 26 is also manifestly a very ancient written 
record which has been incorporated in the text. 
All these documents were presumably written in 
the primitive Sem. A. But the discoveries of the 
lasst few years have led scholais to believe that 
non-alphoDclic writing of another kind was used 
m Pal. long before the Exodus, as early as the 
reign of Khu-n-Aten, the recent excavations at 
Laehish and the discoveries at Tel el-Amama 
proving that the governors of the Syrian cities 


corresponded with the Egyp kings in a cursive 
form of the Babylonian cuneiform. 

The oldest known forms of the Sem. letters are 
shown in col. 3 of the table, where their names and 

lliirteen may be represented, by letters in our 
own Alphabet. These are bethj gtmelt daleth, he, 
zaym, kaph, lamed , mem, nuny samekhy _pe, resh, and 
taUy which correspond to our letters h, dy A, z, A, 
I, m, n, s, p, r, and if. The other nine letters repre- 
sent sounds W'hich we do not exactly possess. Of 
these, two are ’ ’ or ‘ empbatich,’ 

namely, tethy a , . . . hich is called the 

emphatic dental, and zadey a ^tturalised 5, called 
the emphatic sibilant. The letter Jeoph was not 
our g, but a k formed farther back in the throat, 
and here represented by k. There are also four 
‘faucal breaths,’ 'alepfiy ‘he, ^eth, and "ay in, of 
which 'aUphy the lightest, was *a slightly explosive 
consonant, heard in English after the %vord No I 
when uttered abruptly, and nearly equivalent to 
the spirit us lenis of the Greeks ; "aym was a sound 
ot the same kind, but harder than’a^ey?^, approach- 
ing a g rolled in the throat ; hethy called the 
‘ fricative faucal,’ was a continuous guttural, 
resembling the ch in the Scotch loch ; and he was a 
fainter sound of the same kind, approaching our 
A. The primitive sound of shm was probably that 
of our shy but was subject to dialectic variation. 
Yod and vav> were semi-consonants, or xatlier 
consonantal vow els, usually equivalent to y and % 
but passing readily into i and u. 

None of the bem. A.s have possessed symbols 
for the true vowels, which are now denoted, not 
by letters, but by diacritical points, a notation 
essentially non-alphabetic, and not of any gieat 
antiquity. The vowels in non-Semitic A.s, such 
as Greek, Zend, Armenian, Georgian, Sanskrit, 
and Mongolian, have been dev eloped out of char- 
acters representing the Sem. bicailis and semi* 
consonants. Thus the Gr. alphay whence our A, 
was obtained from *nlephy ilie spiritus lenis ^y 
epsilony whence our E, is fi orn he, an aspirate ; eta 
and our H from i^eth, the fricative faucal ; iota 
and our I and J from yod, a semi-consonant; 
omicron and omega, and our 0, from "ayin, the 
spiritus asper j while ups'don and our U, Y, W, Y, 
and F, came from van, a semi-consonant. 

Besides the absence of symbols for the vowels, 
most of the Sem. scripts, Heb., Syr., and Arab., 
agree in being written from right to left, the 
direction follo\ving the example of the piototype, 
the Hieratic of the Papyrus Prisse, whereas in 
the non -Sem. scripts tlie direction has mostly 
been di«ng('d. The Sem. A.s have also adhered 
to the ir.nnnxc 22 letters, none of which have 
fallen into disuse, any additional notation required 
being efiected by diacritical points, whereas in other 
scripts new forms have been evolved by diflercntia- 
tion, as in the case of our own letters V, U, W, Y, 
and F, which are all differentiated forms of the 
same symbol. 

Tb(i piclojinl <-haraoter of the Hieroglyphs had 
di'',.p]'Ljnid in ilie Hieratic of the Papyrus Prisse, 
and 11(0 it is no matter for surprise to find that 
the Egyp. symbols were renamed by the Semites, 
on the acrologic principle, by words significant in 
S('m. s-piiocb. Lii(i lu'w names being due to a resem- 
blance, rojil or jaiK iiiil, between the form assumed 
by the letter and some object whose name began 
with the letter in as in our nursery 

l'< II , book-, In wbu!! 0 i-. an orange, Sa swan, 
am :5 a bni c Thus the first symbol was no 
longer ahorriy the ‘ eagle,’ as in Egyp., but became 
'edeph, the ‘ ox,’ from the resemblance to the front 
view of the head and horns of that animal ; and the 
13th, instead of being mulah, the *owl,’ becamem€!W, 
the ‘ waters,* what had been the ears and beak of 
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the owl comiDg to resemble the undulations of 
waves (see col. 2 and 3). The Sem. names are 
sometimes more easil\ * it by the Egyp. 
forms of the sa by those m the 

oldest Sem. ■ s • ^ .■ . The Sem. names are 
, ’ ^ ^ 71 eted as follows : ^ahph means an ‘ ox ' ; 

a ‘ house ’ ; and gimel, a ‘ camel/ the 
1 resembling a recumbent camel, with 
the head, neck, body, tail, and saddle, of which 
only the head and neck are preserved in the oldest 
Sem. letter ; daleth means a ‘ door,* not a house 
door, but the curtain forming the entiance to an 
Eastern tent ; / -’i.- ‘ , *. h:w’; mwisanail, 
eg, or hook f( probably 

enotes ^ ’weapons ; mUi, a leiice or ‘ palisade ’ ; 
Uth, from a root meaning curvature, is supposed 
to have been a picture ot a coiled snake ; yod is 
the ‘ hand ’ ; kaph the ‘ palm ’ of the hand, or the 
bent hand; lamed is an ‘ox-goad*; mem, the 
‘ waters ’ ; mm, a ‘ fish ’ ; samekh is probably a 
pi op or suppoit; "ay in is the ‘eye’; pe, the 
‘ mouth ’ ; zade is probably a ‘ javelin,’ or perhaps 
a hook ; koph is usually supposed to mean a ‘knot’ ; 
resh is the ‘ head ’ ; shin^ the ‘ teeth ’ ; tau, a ‘ cross,’ 
or sign for marking beasts. It will be noticed that 
six of these names, gimel, he, yod, nu%, pe, and 
samelh, must be very ancient, being most easily 
explained by reference to the Hieratic forms. 

The eaily history of the A. has to be recon- 
structed from inscriptions, many of which have 
only been discovered in recent years. Among the 
monuments of the older stage of the Phcen. A. the 
great inscription of Meslia, king of Moab, ranks 
lirst in imioitance. In 1868 Mr. Klein, of the 
C. M. S., visited the site of Dibon, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Moab, Here he was 
shown a block of basalt, with an inscription in 34 
lines of wr ting. The interest excited by this 
discovery, and the rival efforts of the European 
consuls to secure the treasure, unfortunately aroused 
the jealousy of the Arabs, by whom the stone was 
broken into fragments, some forty of which have 
been recovered, enough to lay the foundation of 
early Sem. palaeography. In this inscription, which 
must be referred to tne middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C., Mesha, in language closely akin to Bibl. 
Hebrew, gives an account of the wars between Israel 
and Moab, narrating more esp. those events in his 
o'A 11 i-iigri which took place after the death of Ahab 
in 833 JJ C. Tb-* \i jir ^3^ U C In- bn ri lu 
accepted by uj, c nu 'ii<* 
record. Somov, bni oji lu i, O: U li -uc i« 

importance, are somemscribea 1 1: gnu nis of bronze 
vessels, obtained from Cypru- in iSTO, which 
proved to bo. 1 )OTUons of two bowls containing dedi- 
cations to Eua! Lebanon. They must have been 
carried off’ to Cyprus as a part of the spoils from a 
temple on Lebanon. The wiiting on one of the 
bowls proves on naiocogiirp’iKaL grounds to be 
nearly of the same date as the Moabite inscrip- 
tion, while that on the other bowl exhibits jnore 
archaic forms of several letters, and may prob - ' "y 
be older by a century, belonging to the clo-c* oi . i c 
10th or the beginning of the 11th cent, B.C. It is 
firom these bowls, supplemented by the evidence of 
the Moabite Stone, that the A. in col. 3 has been 
constructed. 

It is called the Israelitic A. in^ order to avoid 
confusion with a much later A., which, having been 
first known to scholars, usurped the name of the 
Heb. A. It cannot be too carefully remembered 
that at successive periods in their history the 
Hebrews employed two A.s, identical in all 
essential particulars, but wholly unlike in the 
external appearance of the letters. From the 
earliest period of which we possess any knowledge, 
down to the captivity in Babylon, this Phoen. A., 
of which the oldest monuments are the Moabite 
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Stone and the Baal Lebanon bowls, must also have 
been the contemporary A. of the Hebrews. This 
Avas ingeniously proved by Gesenius, long before 
these monuments were discovered. He contended 
that the earlier books of the OT could not have been 
written, as was formerly supposed, in what is 
now known as the Heb. A., since many obvious 
corruptions in the text could only have arisen from 
the errors-.'" ■ ' ' who confounded letters which 
are much * old Phcen., but are quite dis- 
similar in ! hr ‘ Hebrew. For example, in the 

list of David s mighty men, recorded in 2 S 23^'-^, 
we have the name Ileleb, which m the parallel 
passage in 1 Ch 1P“ appears as Heled. One ot 
these readings is corrupt, and the corriqi 

tion can only be die original record having 

been written in the older or Plioen. A., in which 
the letters beth and daleth differ so slightly as 
often to 1 ’ . d* jtinguishable, whereas in the 

later or > ^ -A. the letters 2 and i aie 

unmistakably distinct- Hence, he argued, the 
record must be prior to ^ when, 

according to the Kahbinic . . v*' , , ' new A. 

was intioduced. When Gesenius wrote, the evi- 
dence as to the nature of the older Heb. A. was 
scanty in the extreme, being limited to a few 
engraved gems in the Phcen. A., supposed to be 
Heb. because of their bearing names apparently 
Jewish. Now, however, all doubts have been set 
at rest by the accidental discovery in 1880 of the 
famous Siloam inscription, engraved in a recess of 
the tunnel which pierces the ridge of Ophel, and 
brings water from the Pool of the Virgin to the 
Pool of Siloam. The inscription which records the 
construction of the tunnel is in six lines of writing, 
manifestly later in date than the Moabite inscrip- 
ti(,n, though of vhe same type. On . ' ■. ’* * 

grouiuU It has been assigned to • 

Manasseh, B.O. 685-^41, though it i • ■ ■ ' , 

it may be as early as the reign of . . . „ i 

may refer to the conduit constructed by him at the 
end of the 8th cent., as recorded in 2 K 20^*^ and 
2 Ch 32®^. This A. is of special interest, as in it 
most of the writings of the Jewish prophets must 
have been composed. This older A. 1' u - i cd ^ong, 
being employed on the coins of the Mjstc.jb-o- and 
on those of the T7 . » ■■ ‘ ■ T.» survives as 

the sacred scri| . ■ families at 

Nablfis, who still worship in their temple on Mt. 
Gerizim, and k<c;; ihi Va over with the ancient 
rites. With ; i\\ - o\( p. .0 1, be old Phcen. A., the 
parent of all » ■ \ : i » 1 g . \ . n « become extinct. 

This earlk -i o: ; Sem. A. gradually 
passes into another, somewhat more cursive, which 
goes by the name of the Sidonian, its chief repre- 
sentative being the peat inscription on the magni- 
ficent basalt sarcophagns of Eshmunazar, king of 
Sidon, now in the Louvre, which is assigned to the 
end of the 5th cent. B.C. Out of this Sidonian 
^pe was evolved the Aramaean A., which was 
destined to replace the Phcen. after the decadence 
of the Phoen. power. The peat trade route from 
the Red Sea and Egypt to Babylon passed through 
Damascus, Hamath, and Carchemish, and the 
trade fell into the hands of the Arammans, the 
people of N. Syria. Hence, on the political decline 
of the Phoen. cities, the Aramirau langimge nnd A. 
became the medium of i'0.iinj'':< lal irsic- 
throughout W. Asia. At Nineveh in the 7th cent. 
B.C., and at Babylon in the 0th, the Sidonian type 
begins to he uq>laeeii by the Aramaean, whose 
continuous development may be traced from the 
5th to the 1st cent. B.C., first on the coins struck 
by Persian satraps of Asia Minor, and then by the 
aid of mortuary inscriptions and papyri from 
Egypt, which carry on the record after the con- 
quests of Alexander had put au end to the Persian 
satrapies. An inspection of col. 4 in the table will 
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shoisr that the chief characteristics of the Aramsean letters had ' . ”y assumed their modern 
A. — due evidently to the free use of the reed pen forms though ■! . . modern aspect, the useless 

’ "■ a progressive opening of the ornamental nnhes in our printed books (col._ 8} 

; { . ■{ letters beth, daleth, teth, ^ayin^ being due to lIio ''Clioo:'. of Heb. tphy which 

hoyh, ani reshi while Ae, vaw, zayin, hetht and arose in the 12th cent. The square Heb. of out 
iau tend to lose their distinctive bars.’ At the printed Bibles is thus one of the most modern of 
same time the scripl coni hi.- “’’\v becomes more existing A.s, and was not, as was formerly be- 
cursive in character, lin u .i- ikv' lei lOi" c-r. lieved, the most ancient of all. The forms of these 


more and more to the left, while the ir.r.odncimn 
of ligatures led to a distinction between the final 
and Hie medial or initial forms of certain letters. 
These changes, while they made writing easier and 
more rapid, at the same time made it less legible. 

On the return of the Jews from the Bab. exile, 
the ancient A. of Israel, though retained on the 
Maccabasan coins, and possibly in copies of the law, 
was gradually abandoned for the more cursive but 
far inferior Aramaean, which had become the 
mercantile script of the W. provinces of Persia. A 
Jewish tradition, preserved in the Talm., attributed 
cliang'i to Pyra ; but there can be no doubt that 
!joi '■! ' ‘li'i •' were for a time employed concurrently 

— ^the Aramaean by the mercantile classes and the 
returning exiles, and the older A. by those who, 
like the Samaritans, had been left behind in the 
land. 

The older Phoen. style had fortunately been 
transmitted to the Greeks before the Aramaean de- 
formation had taken place. Consequently the Rom. 

A. which we have inherited, being a Western form 
of the Greek A., has retained in such letters as 

B, D, O, Q, R, E, F, H those loops and bars whose 
disappearance in the Heb., Syr., Arab., and other 
A.s descended from the Aramaean, has contributed 
to make them so illegible. Our own capitals are, 
in fact, much nearer to the primitive Plicen. or Isr. 
A. than any of the existing Sem. A.s, and it is 
to this retention of the archaic forms that they 
owe their excellence and general superiority. The 
closed loop of D and R and the npperloop of B repro- 
duce the closed triangles of the earlier Bern, script, 
which were lost by the Aramaean deformation, and 
are consequently much superior to the fornaless 
shapes t n 3 which we have m modern Hebrew. 

When the Seleucidan empire had come to a 
close, the Aramaean broke up into national scripts, 
the A. of Eastern Syria developing at Bozra, Petra, 
and the Hauran into the Nabataean, which was 
the parent of Arabic, while the Aramaean of N. 
Syria developed at Edessa into Syriac, and that of S. 
Syria, at J eras, and Bah. , into what is called Hebrew. 
The early form of square Heb. used at Jerus, in 
the time of our Lord, with which He must Himself 
have been familiar, and in which probably the roll 
was written which He read in the synagogue 
(Lk is given in col. 5 of the table. This A. has 
been obtained from monuments of the Herodian 
period found in Galilee or at Jerns., all of which 
must be anterior to the siege by Titus. These 
inscriptions are chiefly from rombs; but one of 
them, of special interest, is a fragment of one of 
the notices, enjoining silence and reverent be- 
haviour, set up, as we learn from Josephus, when 
the tcrnplo was lebuilt by Herod. 

rh(i inaleiials for the history of the Heb. A. 
during the period of the dispersion, from the 1st 
cent, to the 10th, when it prju ti<‘{illy assumed its 
present form, have been gathered from regions 
curiously remote. Some are from the Jewish 
Catacombs at Rome, many fiom the Crimea, others 
from the J ewish cemeteries at Vienne, Ailes, and 
Narbonne in Gaul, at Tortosa in Spain, Yenosa in 
Italy, from Prag, Aden, Tiiiis, and Berbend, and, 
not least in importance, the writing on some cabal- 
istic bowls found at Babylon, dating from the 4th to 
the 7th cent. a.d. (see col. 6). The earliest exist- 
ing codex, the A. of which is given in col. 7, dates 
from the beginning of the 10th cent., when the 


letters are thus neither legible nor venerable. 
Their adoption w^as almost a matter of accident. 
There were two styles, the Spanish and the 
German, and the latter was used in the Miinster 
printed Bible, the types being imitated from those 
in MSS. then in fashion. The result is that our 
eyes are fatigued with the fantastic and vicious 
of the 14th cent., a period when the 
odious ' black letter was developed out of the 
beautiful Caroline minuscule, to which in our 
printed books we have now fortunately reverted. 
So in Heb. it would have been much better to have 
reverted to the far superior forms of earlier times, 
such, for instance, as those in use in the 8th cent. 
The earlier forms are better, because the letters are 
free from useless ornamental flourishes which are 
so trying to the eyes of students and compositois, 
and are more legible and more distinct. As in the 
case of our own vicious black letter, some characters 
are assimilated so as to be difficult to distinguish — ^in 
particular 3 beiA, 3 MpA ; i nun, 3 gimd ; t daleth, 
n resh } 1 Icaph final, J nun final ; i vau, t zayin ; or 
of 0 samelm, and □ mem final; while n n and n 
stand ‘for h, h, and t. 

Six of the Heb. letters gradually acquired an 
alternative softer aspirated sound, and the harder 
primitive sounds are now denoted by an internal 
point (Dagesh lene) 3 j i 3 3 n, representing the 
sounds b, g, d, k, p, t, the same forms without the 
Dagesh, or with a -'iqui-c i[>l line called Raphe, 
standing for bh, gh, dh, izh, ph, th. The letter 
shin also split up into two sounds, disitinguibhed by 
diacritical points, approaching the sound of our 
s, and ^ that of our $h. 

The vowel points are late and of little authority. 
The Greek transliterations of Heb. names in the 
Sept, and in Josephus '■.'Tl ; -jm* T .• » there 

were no vowel points in i !•»] . -<■. ii ‘ li- Scrip- 
tures then in use, and as late as the time of St. 
Jerome the Heb. vocalisation was only known by 
oral teaching. The Heb. points were suggested by 
those which had been introduced into Syriac in the 
5th and 6th cent. A.D. They merely represent 
the traditional m ■ < * ’ used in the syna- 

f ogues of Tiberh ■ .*. .« cent. A.D. (See art. 

.ANGUAGE OF OT.) ISAAC TAYLOR. 

ALPH^US, AX0acos (Westcott and Hort, Introd, 
§ 408, assuming that the name is a transliteration 
of the Aramaic write it with the rough breath- 
ing, AX^aws), occurs four times in the Gospels and 
once in Acts. As thus used it is the name of two 
different men. 

1. The father of the Apostle Matthew or Levi 
(Mk 2^^), not elsewhere named or otherwise known. 

2. All the other references are evidently tc 
another man (Mt 10®, Mk 3^®, Lk 6^®, Ac 1^®), whe 
is represented as father of James the apostle, second 
of that name ia the list. 

A considerable controversy has long been carried 
on as to whether this A. may be identified with the 
Clopas of Jn 19®® and tlie Clcopji^^ of Lk 24^®. This 
( liji- l)oen of special interc'^t as involved 

Ml I he (li'( u--iori Jumes and the Brethren 

of the Lord (wh. '■(hj,'. i.h\}iM boldly assumes that 
the Clo|«is of John and ’ ■ . o' Luke are one, 

but maintains tlial tlie ■ with Alplucua 

is an unreasonable confounding of a purely Greek 
with a purely Hebrew name {Hist, of Israel, vi 
305, note 4). Meyer affirms the identity of the 
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Clopas of John with the Aramaic the Alplitcus 
of the Synoptics. And Alfoid (on JVlt 10^) regards 
the two Greek names as simply two different 
ways of expressing the Hebrew name It 

seems better to distinguish the Cleopas of Luke 
from the Clopas of John. It is quite evident that 
r*' I ‘ . red form of Oleopater 

Antipater. Lightfoot, 
indeed, while m. “'g this, still favours the 
identification <'1' i ( names. On the other 
hand, Clopas may w:( ■ ih.‘ ’ i.-’ ( d probability be 
regarded as a simple i’.. i-i.a ,1 :oii of the Aramaic 
Halphai. Clopas (as in the Greek text and E.V, 
not Cleopas as in the AY) is represented in Jn 
19^ as the husband of one of the Marys who stood 
beside the cross. If we assume that four women 
are there referred to, there is no indication of any 
relationship between the wife of Clopas and the 
mother of Jesus. The synoptic passages, however, 
aU mention among the women at the cross this 
same Mary as the mother of James. There is no 
reason for ' • i‘i ' I'-'.t this James, son of Mary, 
is any other , ; i. the son of .V’T'a'ii'-. But 

the assumption that Clopas was of Mary 

and brother of Joseph, and the usual a^suTriplion 
that Mary was the sister of our Lord’s mother, are 
equally groundless, and have no support whatever 
from any statement in onr Gospels. There seems 
no reason for supposing that James the little and 
James the brother of the Lord are one and the same 
person. Eusebius, indeed, mentions, on the autho- 
rity of IlegONippus, that Symeon, who succeeded 
James in the bishopric of Jerusalem, was son of 
Clopas the brother of Joseph; but Symeon is 
evidently regarded, not as a brother, but only as a 
relative,]. 1 j. c -r ' ' ■■■ ’ • 

Liter ATxmR. — Besides the works referred to in the text, see 
Ijighttoot, Galutians^ lOtlied. London, 1890, p. 267; Mayor, The 
of St. Jams, 1892, p. xvif. See also an interesting and 
clever but perverse note m Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 276. 

J. Macpherson. 

ALTAR- — ^i- Altar is 1h(‘ hnn I’rl h i* 

the OT of (Aram. “ ' i /■ ", ,, j m.: i-* .1 
NT of ffotrcaa-Tfipiop, In AY it also occurs as the 
rendering of (Ezk 43^®®), RY ‘ upper a.’, and 
of (Ezk 43^®*** — Kethib RY ‘ a. 

hearth.^ In the NT is found once (Ac 17^®) 
in the sense of a heathen a. This distinction 
is very clearly brought out in 1 Mae 1®® * they did 
sacrifice upon the idol altar rhv §(a}jLbv) wdiich 
was upon the altar of God (r. SvmacrTjplovy Simi- 
laily the Yulg. and early Lat. Bathers avoid the 
use of ara, preferring aliaria oxidi altare. Another 
designation is met with, viz. pfif, prop, ‘table,’ 
Ezk 41^ 44^®, Mai It would also seem that 

tlie appellation .195, prop. ‘ high place,’ may in some 
cases be used to express ‘a.,’ as Jer 7®^ (LXX rbv 
^ujixbp rod ^diped), 2 K 23® (but here text is doubt- 
tul), etc. Is 65® is wrongly rendered in AY 

‘a** of brick’ ; RY ‘upon the bricks.’ In one or 
two places in the OT 05]/? of the present MT 
seems an alteration from an original So 

clearly Gn 33'“^, and most probably 2 K 12^®. On 
the other hand, nmD should perhaps be restored in 
2 K 102® (stade in ZATW. v. pp. 278, 289 f.). 

ii. Altars m Prehistoric Times.—- According 
to the primitive conceplioTis of the nomad Semites, 
the piesence of a dciLy was implied in every spot 
that attracted them hy its water or shade, and in 
every imposing landmark that guided them in 
their wanderings. Every well and grove, every 
iiMiimlain and lock, had its presiding deity. The 
ii .mhle olh'iing of the w'oishipper could be cast 
into the well, exposed upon the rock, or hung upon 
the sacred tree. It was thus brought into imme- 
diate contact with the numen therein residing. A 
great step in advance was taken when it was con- 
* Xit. * place of elaughter.* 


ceived that the deity could not only leside in such 
objects of nature’s own creation as those above 
specified, but could be persuaded ‘ to come and 
take for his embodiment a structure set up for him 
by the worshipper ’ (W. R. Smith, Eel. Sem. p. 
189). The consideration of this all-important 
advance belongs elsewhere ; it is sufficient to note 
here that recent researches, esp. those of Well- 
liansen and W. R. Smith, have abundantly proved 
that the heathen Semite regarded the stone or 
cairn which he had himself elected, as a dwelling- 
place of a deity, a Beth-el (^x‘”n'n, cf Gn 28^'^ ; for 
the significance of this passage, see Pillar), a 
name which passed, through the Phoenicians as 
intermediaries, to the Greeks (j8atTi>Xtov) and 
Romans {hxtulus). Such a stone was termed by 
the Arabs, in the days before Islam, nusb (pL 
ansah)y a word identical in origin and i*'*. *i‘, r ' 
with the Heb. (AY ‘pillar’). B ic .. 
victim was slaughtered ; the blood was either 
poured over the stone, or with part of it the stone 
w^as smeared, while the rest was poured out at its 
base, the essential idea in this primitive rite being 
that in this way the blood was brought into im- 
mediate contact with the deity who, tor the time 
being, had taken up his abode in the stone. 

Now there can be no doubt that the same primi- 
tive ideas were shared by the ancestors of the Heb- 
rews. Among them, too, the misb or mazzeba must 
have been the prototype of the 'sacrificial a. ‘ The 
rude Arabian usage is the primitive type out of 
which aU the elaborate a. ceremonies of the more 
cultivated Semites grew ’ {Bel, of Sem. 1st ed. p. 184. 
See also Sacrifice). Even in hist, times we find 
among the Hebrews a survival of the primitive ritual 
above described. In the narrative of the battle of 
Michmash, Saul is shocked at the unseemly haste 
of his warriors in eating flesh ‘with the blood,’ 
and orders a great stone to be brought at which 
the beasts might be duly slain and their blood 
poured out at the » \. ■ 11 . >> : ' altar. 

The next imporl < ; i - * Pc advance from the 
a. as a sacred stone to receive the blood of the 
victim to the a. as a hearth on which the flesh of 
the victim was burned in whole or in part, belongs 
to the history of Sacrifice (which see, and cf. 
Smith, Eel. Sem. p. 358 tf.). 

If the above is a correct account of the evolution 
of the a. among the western Semites, the differ- 
entiation of pillar and a. must, as regards the 
inhabitants of Pal., have taken i ’.! • ' ’ 

historic period. This seems the ‘ 

from the existence, even at the present day, of 
immense numbers of nic'gMlItliib monuments, the 
so-called menhirs and dolmens. These charac- 
teristic remains of antiquity, so numerous in Moah 
and in the W, Haurah, must iimh-id/ have 
played an important part in the i» I 11 i.- of 
those who reared them, and whom, for the present, 
we may assume to have been of a Sem. stock. The 
‘ cup-hollows ” on the table-stone of the dolmens, 
connected in many cases by a network of channels, 
must have been destmed to receive the blood of 
the victim.* 

iii. Pre - Deuteronomio Altars. — A very 
marked distinction, as is well known, exists be- 
tween the attitude to sacrifice of the prophetic and 
pilot ly nairatn cs 1 0])ccii\ i;ly in our picscnt Pent, 
'fhe liillor {V) limits ."aciiliee to the great central 
a.,t while the former (JE) relates numerous in- 

See Conder’s report on the dolraen-fields of Moab in P. jE'.jF. 
Qu. St 1S82, p 7511. ; also m fleth and Moab, chs vii. and viii.; 
Syr. Stone Loie, pp 42, 43, 70. \r - .‘Ih r r ‘li field has been 
described b^ Schnmacher, The Jch’fri, p. 123 fit.; Across 
Jordan, p. 6211 Ci. Perrot and //if', de CArt dans 

/’Annoitiw, ir. p. ST.'^IT. 

t The difficult 4 -lO! on (Jo*- 2'2i'-«0 scorns best e\i>lmno<l as an 
endca^o^^ to n'dnce a naTrali\e onjr'nallv wruicn iroin the 
-laiidpo.i l of JR to uri apparent iiamiony with the fundaiuenuil 
pObLulaiti of F 
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stances of sacrifice being offered and a“ erected 
fiom the earliest times, and in many diffeient 
places. Noah is represented as building an a. on 
quitting the ark (Gn ; Abraham erected 
several, viz. at Shechem (12'^), Bethel (12®), Hebron 
(13^®), and on a special occasion in ‘the land of 
Moriah’ (22^). Isaac (26^) and Jacob (35^) do 
likewise. Even Moses, . -o this source, 

erects an altar at Kephidi.^. y, and another, 

acco*; ])‘;ni(‘d by twmve pillars (nui»-D), at Horeb 
* d E therefore clearly know ■ . . ’ ‘ in its 
narrative parts of the exclusive . of a 

central a. With this position the law-code which 
it contains, the so-called Book of the Covenant 
(see Driver, LOT 28 ff.), is in complete accord. 
In the locus classicus (Ex 20-^) a plurality of a® 
is clearly sanctioned : ‘ in evert/ place (EV ) where 
I record My name, I will come ^nto thee, and I 
will bless thee.’ And the same holds good through- 
out the history of the Hebrews until the time of 
Josiah. Again and again do we find a" buOt, up 
and down the country, either by the recognised 
religious leaders themselves, or with their express 
sanction. Thus, to mention but a few, Joshua 
builds an a. on Mt. Ebal (Jos 8®®) in accordance 
with the injnrutlori of Moses himself (Dt 27®), 
Gideon at OdIii )'i \dg 6^^), and Samuel at Kamah 
(1 S 7^’). Saul, we have already seen, extemporised 
an a. at Michmash, which the historian informs 
us was the^r^^ that Saul built, implying that this 
monarch had the merit of erecting several. David 
erected an a., by express divine command, ‘ in 
the [' 1 -h!' ‘ n of Araunah the Jebusite’ 
(2 S :i : too, complains of the destruc- 

tion of the altars of J" as an act of sacrilege 
(1 K 19^®* ^"*1, and had, but a little before, repaired, 
with his own hand, the a. of the Lord upon Mt. 
Carmel. Tin "O t \j in; 1 . - a* ^ to show that 

in pre-Deui. of ‘i" was regarded 

as a matter of course, there being not the slightest 
hint of disapproval on the part of the narrators, or 
of any idea in the minds of the actors in the 
history that they were guilty of the violation of 
any divine command. 

From the oldest hist, records of the Hebrews, 
therefore, it is evident that local sanctuaries 
abounded ’ -i ■ tliccoiiiitry (see H igh Place, 
and esp. 1 ■. ^ -mj, the most essential feature 

of which was undoubtedly the a. on which sacri- 
fice was offered to the national God, J". Of the 
form of these pre-Deut. altars we have no precise 
information. No doubt, as wealth and culture in- 
creased, the a", esp. at Bethel and the other great 
sanctuaries, would become more and more elabo- 
rate ; but in more primitive times they were simple 
in the extreme. A heap of earth, either by itself 
(2 IC 5^*^) or with a casing of turf (see Dillmann on 
Ex 20^), a few stones pib-d upon (acli other, are all 
that was req^uired. the dominant 

note of the law in the fun<lj’.r:u'tii.',l passage, Ex 
20^*. It is there enjoined, moreover, that no tool 
shall be lifted to hew or dress the stone (cf. Dt 27®, 
Jos 8®^, 1 Mac 4^’). In this many modern investi- 
gators have seen a survival of the primitive idea, 
already explained, of a numen inhabiting the altar- 
stone, who would be driven out or poiliap-^ injured 
by the process of dressing (Novack, Archaol. ii. 
17 ; Benzinger, A rchaol. 379). Another injunction, 
that the w^brshipper (for the command is not ad- 
dressed to tVic ])uests) should not ascend by steps 
{loc, cit)j is aNo a pica for simplicity. The a. must 
not he of such a lieiglit as to prevent the wor- 
shijiper standing on the giound from manipulating 
his ofrciiiig.* The evasion of the injunction by a 
sloping ascent was an afterthought. 

Of. the early narrative 1 K 228ir where Joab is represented as 
grasping- the horns of the a (see hclo-w , v ), and at the same time 
btimdmg by the side of the a. Also 2 K 6^7 < ttoo mules* burden.* j 


To what extent the still existing dolmens (see 
above) may have been used as a® in this period it 
is iir.pO'-'Mc to say. In the older narratives, how- 
evi', .'lOio 'ire not a lew instances of the earlier 
usage of a single stone (1 S 6^"^ — v.^® is a latei 
insertion — 14®®) or of the native rock as an a. (Jg 
and esp. 13^®* where ‘tiko is identified with 
v.^'^). The site of David’s a., we can scarely 
doubt, was the Sakhrah rock, now enclosed in the 
so-called mosque of Omar. The ‘ stone^ Zoheleth 
winch is by Eii-Bo'.:.’! ’ was also an ancient altar- 
stone (1 K P,. finally, at the dedication 

of the temple, is said to have converted the ‘middle 
of the court ’ into a huge a. (1 K 8®^). For Solo- 
mon’s brazen a., see Temple. This a. was re- 
moved by Ahaz (2 K 16^®"^®) to make way for the 
stone a. (note ni;! v.^^) which he caused to be built 
after the model of the great a. of Damascus (nnicn, 
cf. v.^® in BY). Ahaz’ a., rather than the brazen 
a. of Solomon, was in its turn the model for the 
a. of Ezekiel (cf. 43^®'^’). 

Of the other a® made by Ahaz we know^ nothing, 
nor of those set up Iw later kings (2 K 23^® loc. 
cit.). As to the a. to Baal which Ahah erected in 
Samaria (1 K 16®®), we may assume that it re- 
sembled the a® erected by his Pheen. neigliLoui'- 
to the same deity (cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist, de 
VArt dans VAntiq. iii. fig. 192 passim). 

iv. Post-Deuteronomic Altars.— The sanctu- 
aries and a®, sanctioned, as we have seen, by the 
oldest law-code, ceased to be h‘'.:ir.i.;.ile on the 
' \ ^ the code of Dent. (Oi I’.:!!*.;. The 

' . I ‘ of the cuitus, which was the chief 

aim of the Dent, higi daiion, seems to have been 
atlemplifi under Hezekiah (2 K 18®®), but it must 
bo :.urrmiojl that the complete abandonment of the 
local hdmoth was never unfait accompli until after 
the discipline of the Exile (1 K 22^, 2 K 15®®). In 
theory, however, the a*, whether ‘upon the hills 
and under every green tree,’ or at places which had 
been seats of worship since the (onq lie'll, v < re no 
longei ! *_'1 ; for sacrifice, rio'v tor • ::e first 

time » ..u rl.y distinguished from slaughter (Dt 
12^®), could only be ofiered «<‘co[ fjinco on the 
a. of the central sanctuary r! 1: is not 

impossible that, as Conder has suggested (see ref. 
above), it is to the reforming zeal of Josiah that we 
owe the fact that not a single dolmen has been 
met with in S. Pal. (cf. Cheyne, Jeremiah^ p. 60). 
The history of the a., therefore, from this time 
forward is merged in the history of the temple. It 
must suffice here to note that, as soon as jpracti- 
cahle, the returned exiles built the a. on its former 
site (Ezr 3®), which a. continued in use until its 
desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac 1®^). 
Having by this act of sacrilege oeen rendered unfit 
for further use, it was taken down and another 
built in its stead (1 Mac The a. of Herod’s 

temple was the last built on Jewish soil. Accord- 
ing to Jos. ( ?Fars, V. v. 6) it was built, in harmony 
with the ancient prescription, of unhewn stones. 
One other a. meets us in the history of the Jews ; 
this is the a. erected by Onias iv. in his temple at 
Leontopolis in Egypt (Jos. Wars, vil. x. 3; Ant. 
XIII. iii. 31), founding on a mistaken interpretation 
of Is 191 ^. 

The a, of humt-ofifering and the a. of incense, 
which play so important a part in the ritual legis- 
lation of the Priests’ Code (P), will be discussed 
in detail in the article Taberkacle. See also 
Temple. 

V. The Altar as Asylum. — An important 
function of the a. among the Hebrews r<.mains to be 

* W R. Smiih’s view, that * it is very doubtful whether there 
was m the first temple any other brazen a. than tlic two brazen 
Xsehl.i and Boaz,* is not '-iipiiorieil b\ sufiicient evidence, 
i:, ih. d.ll-eu'r to tee v.hv on'v one of tbe two pillara 

‘■hoi’ Id 11a. c 1 ad, on I’nis iluorv, the f-mcliond of an a. assigned 
to 11 (liel. Sem. 1. pp. iioS So 9 , and .Vote L, ). 
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noticed. The earliest ‘ ‘‘ presupposes and 

confirms the sanctity » ■ , > an asylum. The 

ri^ht of asylum, however, is there limited to cases 
ot accidental homicide (Ex 21^®- This use of 
the a., which is not confined to the Sem. peoples, 
is also a smvival of the primitive idea of the a. as 
the temporary abode of a deity. In clasping the 
a., the fugitive was placing himself under the im- 
mediate protection of the deity in question. In 
this connexion, as well as in regard to an im- 
portant part of the fully - cTov'oloped a. ritual 
(cf. Lv the horns of the a. are esteemed 

the most sacred part of the whole. It is difficult, 
however, to see how these could have formed part 
of the more ancient a. as prescribed in the Book of 
the Covenant (see above) ; yet their presence is 
amply attested in later times (cf. Am 3^^ Jer 17b 
and the incidents recorded in 1 K 2^), The 
origin and primary the horns are 

still obscure. Most !<■(*(' ni v.-nan^ seek to trace a 
connexion between them and the worship of 
J" in the form of a young bull (Kuenen, jBel. of 
Isr. 1 . 326 ; Stade, Benzinger, Nowack). In any 
case they are not to be regarded as mere append- 
ages, but as an ■ ' ■ ■ ■* art of the a. (see Dill- 
mann on Ex 2. view that they were 

originally projections to which the victims were 
bound, has no better support than the corrupt 
passage, Ps 118^ (for which see Comm.). The 
coiii.sj the ‘hoins’ of the Heb. with those 

O' I'.'c a. {etfK^paos ^o)fi6s) seems misleading, 

since the latter rather resembled the volutes of the 
Ionic capital (cf. art. ara in P<vH iif-vog < , Saglio, 
Dietionnaire etc^j figs. 410, 41v'', 12J,. ’!":o famous 
stele of Teima, on the other hand, shows the 
'horns’ rising from the corners of the a., and 
curved like those of an ox (see Perrot et Chipiez, 
op, cit. tome iv. p. 392, Eng. tr. [see below] vol. i. 
p. 304). 

Litbraturb.— O f the earlier literature the standard work is 
John Spencer's De legibus Beb. ritualibus, etc. 1686. Of the 
modern works the most important are the works on Hebrew 
aMi.(i' ifies hv He Wette, Ewald (Er ir Xcmi/ (Beb- 

nuifcke Archaohniet 1894, Band li. " is‘\ ' ‘ ' •• , ^ 73 ff), 

and Benzmger(Hcd. Archt.o'" isV, 1.-'" D ; ' r >1 TT ” *■- 
thumer, ew.), and the n>o't '<r.. -i 

(Sblzzen una Vorarbeife?i, i ,/ I-".’, 

and, inp!ii' ■ .’.ir. W B /.'< >'>'/< n f", ’-i.) 

(2nd e<! 1 .0 'i. v «■'. i.d, - -hc' i' • u -o <*.) . sN* Si i 

work <)■ !\ srot :u.d ('n ■■ /. Hi/ one lir CAi ‘ i' < 
tome ii .'•/<•*/ !■ .r, !\ ./■/ , « :c_ (I 'ir. ;i '• .ir' in 

PAceni. n», 2 \o!s. I S' 1 /. .1 in J o i 'c ’."'i). 

.\. B S K. N\ri>\. 

IL-TISHHETH AY Al-taschith), Pss 

67. 58. 59. 65 (titles). See Psalms. 

ALTOGETHER is now only an adv., but was at 
first an adj., being simply a stronger ‘all.’ As an 
adj. it is found in Ps 39® ‘Verily every man at his 
best state is a. vanitjf ’ ; Is 10® ‘ Are not my 
princes a. (RV ‘ all of them ’) kings,’ and perhaps 
Ku 16^®. Of its use as an adv. noticeable examples 
are Jer 30^^, where ‘I will not leave thee a. un- 
punished ’ is given in RV ‘ I will in no wise leave 
thee unpunished ’ ; Ac 26^®, where ‘ both almost and 
a.’ is in feV ‘ whether with little or with much ’ after 
the Gr. ; and 1 Co 5^®, where ‘ not a.’ (Gr. oi) irdvrcas) 
is taken by commentators in two directly opp. 
senses, either ‘not wholly,’ or ‘not at air; RV 
gives the first in text, the second in marg, 

J. Hastings. 

ALUSH station in the journeyings, 

occurs only Nu 33^®* (See SiNAl.) 

ARYAN (ni’y).-.Son of Shobal, a Horite (Gn SO®®). 
The name ap^iears in 1 Ch 1^ as Alian (i;Vi;). It is 
clearly the same as Alirah (m3j2) in Gn 36^, which 
appears in 1 Ch as Alian one of the 

* dukes * of Edom. Knobcl compares the name witli 
that of a Bedawin clan Alawin, said by Burekhaidt 


I to be dwelling north of the Gulf of Akahah. See 
^ Bilim, in loo, H. E. Ryle. 

ALWAY, ALWAYS. — Alway (i.e, ‘ all the way ’) 
is the accus. of duration, ‘all the 

tin . : always is the genit. of occurrence, 

‘at all times.’ And although by 1611 this dis- 
tinction was vanishing, there are some undoubted 
instances in AV. Cf . Mt 28^ ‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway,’ with Ro 1® ‘ I make mention of you always 
in my pr^ers.’ RV gives alway for always at 
Ac 24*^b 2 Th P ; and always for alway at Col 4® 
apparently .uU’ ■ h):; bv . for these changes oblite- 
rate the o' iced above. When the dis- 

tinction was lost, always drove alway out of use. 

J. Hastings- 

AMAD Jos 19-® only . — A city of Asher. 

The site is doubtful ; there are several ruins called 
*Amild in this region. 

AMADATHUS, Est 12® 16^®- See Hamme- 

DATHA. 

AMAIN onty in 2 Mac 12’® ‘the enemies . . . 
fled a.’ (so RV, Gr. eh (pvyTjv Cbp/iTjcrav). The mean- 
ing is * at once, precipitately.’ 

AMAL — A descendant of Asher, 1 Ch 7®® 

See Genealogy. 

AMALEK, AMALEKITES ’ ~ A 

nomadic Arabian tribe, 'vcuji; ■ . wide desert 

region between Sinai on . li* ■ ' . j ■ the southern 
borders of Palestine on the north. This district 
(•.» : pciid- ( 0 what is now called the wilderness of 
I.i - ill. i h(' Amalekites are represented as per- 
petually at feud with the Israelites, though such 
h'-( 1; (‘onuected tribes as the Kenites and Keniz. 
/i.< ' ai.fi'ar from the first as fiicii'llx, and ulti- 
mately as peaceful settlers in i .e -i of the 
possessions of Israel. 

References to the Amalekites appear very early 
in the OT history. In the account of the cam- 
paigns of Chedorlaomer of Elam and his confeder- 
ates in Gn 14, ‘the country of the Amalekites’ 
near Kadesh is described as the scene of one of 
those desolating wars. Hengstenberg, followed by 
Kurtz, maintains that this does not imply that 
the Amalekites were in existence in the days of 
Abraham, but only that this country, lying be- 
tween Kadesh and the land of the Amorites, after- 
wards known as ‘ the fields of the Amalekites,’ was 
at that early period overrun and destroyed by 
Chedorlaomer. Had there been no other hints of 
the extreme antiquity of the Amalekites, this ex- 
planation might perhaps be accepted. But we find 
again in the chant of Balaam (Nu 24®®) that 
Amalek is described as ‘the first of the nations,’ 
which seems almost certainly to mean a primitive 
people to be reckoned among the very oldest of 
the nations. Most recent scholars are agreed in 
assigning to the Amalekites a high antiquity. 
This is the conclusion to which such passages as 
those referred to would naturally lead. The only 
reason why an attempt should be made to put any 
other interpretation upon these words is the idea 
that, in (xn 30^®, tlie descent of the Amalekites is 
traced from Amalek, the grandson of Esau, and 
their origin thus brought down to^ a later period 
than that of Abraham. I'* ’ hazardoii'^ 

to build any nrgimieiit of tnis sort on an occasional 
statement in a genealogical table reproduced from 
some uiikno’vvn source, seeing that it is impossible 
to determine wffiat the point of view of the original 
compiler may have been. In many cases such 
genealogical lists seem intended to set forth simply 
certain interrelationb of tribes, so that, thouLdi terms 
indicating personal and family relationships are 
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Used, tlie names !■ ' k- » ')tjloiig to persons his- 
torically real. j\ ’ * , ' . tmaerstand by this 
inxroduction of an Amalek, son of Elipliaz by a 
GoncTxbine, is that Timna the Horite, the concubine 
referred .,j. ; j-, , ‘ )ortation or incor- 
poration o. ; ■ ■ < .' ■ |i j,"' ''.h servile, 

element i ir ]!..■« ‘ Horites 

being one of the* tribes forming that federation, 
embracing the Amalekites, conquered by Chedor- 
laomer. 

The region in which the Amalekites first appear 
in history, near Kadesh, lies just about a day's 
journey south of Hebron, on the undulating slopes 
and plain at the foot of the mountains held 
by the Amorites. It may he supposed that a 
branch of the tribe had settled there, or had begun 
to engage in agricultural pursuits. Wien driven 
forth from thc‘i possc-^-'ioTi'- by the conqueror, they 
no doubt set unit'd Lt) th' ii old wandering modes of 
life, and rejoined their brethren who moved about 
through the wide extent of the great desert. 

The first meeting of the Israelites and the 
Amalekites took place in the southern part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. At Rephidim, a broad plain to 
the nortli-west of Mount Sinai, the Amalekites 
came 01 ’“^ r " T elites, and a battle ensued 
which ; . . the whole day. Joshua 

commanded in the light, and Moses on the hill top 
held im Ms rod i*i ; ’ -i jlr v)f the people as the sign 
from Cod that il* o vul ’ oaquer by His might 
(Ex 17*"^®). Tli( VirrJc had at this time 
acted in a peculiarly hitter and c\*n operating 
manner towards the Israelites, harassing them on I 
their rear, and cutting off the weak and the weary 
(Dt 25^’"^®). In consequence, the Amalekites, to a 
gi 'r,' I (xSi.; than any of the other Can. and 
h’ ' ■■ i: ;'i, bes, were placed under the ban, so 

' iJ- J 'ii ' *!, as well as TT'^ is repre- 

sented as solemnly swearing otcm.il feud against 
them. 

The defeat of the Amalekites evidently put the 
fear of the Israelites upon the robber nomad tribes 
of the desert for a time, so that they were un- 
molested during their advance to Sinai, and during 
their yrnr*' rnon • p ' 1 '’*3re, as well as during 
their -uii <*.» !•'■>; ■> nm iward to the southern 
border (>1 iVi'( - r c,*! It was the intention 

of the Israelites to enter Palestine from the south, 
and so from this point, just outside of the southern 
boundary of Palestine, spies were sent to examine 
the land, and to bring back a report as to whether 
an entrance from tlud v a- possible, and if so, 
how best the ioun- might conduct the 

campaign. Tlw'-c spu ■» (ui iIkm!' return reported 
that the Amalekites dwelt in the land of the south 
in the valley, i.e. in the southern portions of the 
reMon afterwards occupied by Judah and Simeon 
(Nu 13^^ 14^), in the neighbourhood of the lowland 
Canaanites and the M^land Hittites, Jehusites, 
and Amorites. The Amalekites are represented 
as the leaders of the confederate Canaanites who 
resisted the entrance of the Israelites into the south 
of Palestine (Ku They were evidently 

at that time of considerable importance, and must 
have been for a long period in po,.,...-. ..f i^-ose 
territoiies only a little way nor. oi i '-h* d -■•!(! in 
which we find their ancestors, or, at least, a branch 
of the same great nation, settled in the days of 
Abraham. 

The bitter opposition shown by the Amalekites 
to the Israelites at Sinai and in Southern Pales- 
tine was distinguished from that of the other tribes 
by this, that they were really at the head of the 
confederated clans already in possession of the land, 
and the struggle between them and the invaders 
was to determine the whole future of the rivals, 
the success of the one necessarily meaning the utter 
destruction of the other. *It was the hatred,' 


says Ewald [History of Israel, i. 250), ^ of two rivals 
disputing a splendid prize which the one had 
previously possessed and still partially possessed, 
and the other was trying to get for himself by 
ousting him.' The bitterness must have been in- 
tensified by the secession to the ranks of Israel oi 
such brandies or families of the Amaleldte stem as 
the Kenites and Kenizzites. These two families, 
with Jethro and Caleb respectively at their head, 
were the ancient allies of Israel, and ultimately 
settlers in the land. The defeat of the Israelites 
may have secured for the Amalekites and their 
' ! » 'i ■ ■ '1 ‘ ' ' ■ .^perity through- 

hey were again 

attacked it was by a people already in ion 

of the northern regions, now pressing mm’jI'w no 
How far they were interfered with by Judah and 
Simeon is not recorded, but it would appear that 
even after the Israelitish occupation of the country 
the Amalekites in considerable numbers maintained 
possession of the plateau and hilly regions in the 
extreme south. 

In the time of the Judges, however, we meet 
with the Amalekites in the company of the 
Midianites, as nomad tribes roaming aboii! airo’.g 
their old desert haunts, and pursuing tiieir old 
tactics of harassing peaceful agiiculturists. When 
the crops sown by the Israelites were ripening, 
the Amalekite marauders descended and reaped 
the harvest, so that the unfortunate inhabitants 
were impoverished and discouraged {Jg 6®). They, 
along with the Ammonites, were Mlies of the 
Moabites in theis-' conflict with Israel, and no doubt 
suffered in the defeat of the Moabites at the hand 
of Ehud (Jg 3^®). 

During this same period, it would seem that a 
branch of the Arnalekitc tribe had secured a 
settlement in Mount Ephraim. Pixathoa, the 
residence of the judge Abdon, some 15 miles 
south-west of Shechem, bore the name of ‘the 
Mount of the Amalekites,’ or liad in it a hill 
so called (Jg 12^®). The settlers who had thus 

f iyen their name to the hill boloii'ieJ in all proba- 
ility to a branch of the Amalekites, who, about 
the time that some of their brethren settled in the 
south of Palestine, in what was afterward assigned 
to Judah, r." ’ ( r to the north, and secured 

possessions among otner Canaanite tribes in the 
very centre of the land. This is more likely than 
the suggestion of Bertheau, that these Amalekites 
of r 1 ) 1 1 » aim V 'jre remnants of those expelled by the 
mei’ of from their southern settlements in 

the days of Joshua. They had evidently been some 
considerable time in po-'-e-iou before localities 
came to be popuhuly knovi ri by their name. This 
view is 1 m : I <. ! confiniK <l by the words of Deborah 
in her song (Jg 6^*), ‘out of Ephraim came they 
down whose root is m (not agaimt, as in A v ) 
Amalek.' The land of Ephnaim was the territory 
once possessed hy the Amalekites 
^ In the early years of his reign, Saul was commis- 
sioned to carry on a war of extermi nation against 
the Amalekites and their king Agag (1 S 15). This 
was intended to be the execution of the sentence 
passed upon them in the days of Moses (Ex 17^®, 
Ku 242^^, Dt 25^’^“^®). No living thing belonging to 
the Amalekites was to he spared. This great 
battle was evidently fought in the south of Judali, 
as the pursuit is described as extending from 
Havilab in Arabia, far to the east, to Shur in the 
west of the desert on the border of Egypt. When 
worsted in battle they evidently passed over the 
southern boundary of Palestine, and betook them- 
selves to their ancestral haunts in the wild desert. 
During the period of their residence as a settled 
people in Southern Judah, they had a capital 
city, Ir- Amalek, ‘the city of Amalek' (1 S 16®). 
Robber bands of the yet unsubdued nomad Amalek 
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Ites of the desert, during the time of David’s stay 
among the Philistines, sacked ZMag, in the terri- 
tory of Simeon, outside of the southern boundary 
of Judah (1 S 30). These were overtaken by 
David, and only 400 young men on swift camels 
succeeded in making their escape. The reference 
to the Amalekites in 2 S 8^®, in the list of spoils 
dedicated to God by David, is probably to this 
same incident. From this time onward the Amalek- 
ites seem to have been as no longer 

formidable ; and even as the desert we 

find no further trace of them. The last mention of 
them in the OT occurs in 1 Ch 4^, in the days of 
Hezekiah. There it is said that ‘ the remnant of 
the Amalekites that esc^ed,’ and who had con- 
tinued till that day in Mount Seir, were smitten 
by 500 of the Simeonites, who took possession of 
their land. That the Amalekites are not men- 
tioned in Gn 10 is regarded by Dillmann as proof 
that before the time of the writer they had sunk 
inl.i:** 

'v . ■»“ ■ .)T we have no reliable accounts 

of the Amalekites. In the works of the Arabian 
historians very extensive and | •! are 

mven of the progress and , the 

Amalekites ; but these, as Nbldeke has convincingly 
shown, are credible only in so far as they are based 
on the statements of the historical books of our 
own canonical Scriptures. 

LiTERATURB. — * *■ ' ’ ' ' ’ ' J. (’ • ■ ' s' <• (*]■ 

given by Berthea ■ ■ ... j ^ \ . i 

111-114. See als i ! ■ < ■< on chs. x. and 

xxxvi. ; Bwald, . . • . . ! ■ . i • vol. i. 109 f., 

260 f.; Kurtz, H%, ' • * -■ ■ ■ I tr. 1869, In. 48- 

60; Nbldeke, TJth&r die Amalekiter und einige andere NaeJibar^ 
vdiker der IsrculiUr, 1864. 

J. Macpheesok. 

AMAM Jos 15®® only. — An unknown city 
of Judah, in the desert south of Beersheba. 

AMAN. — 1. (’A/ictr A) Is mentioned in Tobit’s 
^ing words as the persecutor of Achiacharus, 
To 14^®. Cod. B, however, has ’A5a/t; NaSajS; 
Itala, Nabad; Syr. Ahab. Possibly the allusion 
is to Haman and Mordecai. 2. fist 12® 

See Haman. J. T. Marshall. 

AMANA Ca 4®. Probably the mountains 

near the river Abana or Amana, being connected 
with Hermon and Lebanon ; or else Mount 
Amanus in the north of Syria. 

G. R. CONDER. 

AMARIAH (nn^N, *J" hath promised’). — 
4. 2 Ch high pries' ’r: Ibc i m of Jehosha- 
phat, appointed by him < ' * ii-; !■ c .fi all matters 
of the Lord,’ as fiebadiah, * the ruler of the house 
of Judah,’ was ‘ in all the king’s matters.’ {Is this 
a precedent for the joint rule in later times of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua ?'• 2,3. Tis a gcmcaloiry in 
1 Ch 60-52^ jg^r 7^“®, 1 )cgi II niiii.'- villi .Xaionand 
ending with Jehozadak ar tlu' Ca[.ii\Iiy. v. hich 
seems as much intended lo be a li-l of 'ilie high 
priests as 1 Ch is of the kings of Judah, and 
which appears to be the basis of Josephus’ very 
corrupt lists {Ant VIII. i. 3, X. a iii. G), the name 
A. occurs twice — (a) 1 Ch 6^*®® grandfather of 
Zadok, and therefore a younger contemporary 
of Eli. Of this man we have no other record ; see 
Abiathar. (p) 1 Ch 6^^ Ezr 7®, 1 Es 8®, 2 Es 1® 
(Amarias in Apocr.), son to the Azariah who is 
said to have ministered in Solomon’s temple. If, 
as is probable, this remark applies to the previous 
Azanah, then this Amariah may be the same as 
No. 1. But great uncertainty hangs over these 
lists. In Ezr 7^“® six names are omitted, perhaps 
by homoioteleuton ; in the full list important 
names {e.g. Jehoiada, Zechariah, the Azariahs con- 
temporary with Uzziah and Hezekiah respectively, 
Urijah) are omitted; the succession * Amariah, 


AJiitub, Zadok’ occurs twice; only three high 
priests are given beWeen Amariah under Jehosha- 
phat, and Hilkiah imder Josiah. 4. A priest clan, 
fourth in the list of 22 in Neh 12 (v.®), who * went 
up witli Zer ibbabel’ ‘in the days of Jeshua,’ and 
m the list of 21 Joiakim,’ 

and fifth in the list of those who sealed to the 
covenant under Nehemiah (Neh 10®}. This clan 
is. prob.iliiy identical with that of ‘Immer,’ tlie 
M'/iCi iiiJi course in David’s time (1 Ch 24^^), and 
one of the four families of priests mentioned in 
‘the book of i I'o gi iKulogy of them which came up 
at the first’ s/.l/i ‘i”' \Cii 7^®, Meruth 1 Es 6®^, 
A ^'EijiMjiiTjpovd), and in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10®®) ; 
see Abijah, No. 4. 5. 1 Ch 23^® 24®®, a Kohathite 
Levite in David’s time. 6. 2 Ch 3F®, a Levite in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the six assistants to Kore, 
‘the porter at the east gate, who was over the 
freewill offerings of God.’ 7. Ezr 10^®, a man of 
Judah of the sons of Bani (1 Ch O'^), one of those 
who ‘ had taken strange wives.’ 8. Neh 11^ a man 
of Judah, ancestor to Athaiah, who was one of those 
‘that willingly offered themselves to dwell in 
Jerus.’ 9. Z^h 1^, grear-grandfather of the pro- 
phet, son to Hezekiah, perhaps the king. 

N. J. D. White. 

AMARIAS (A ’A^wopfas, B 'Apap^eks), 1 Es 8®. — ^An 
ancestor of Ezra in the line of high priests, father 
of Ahitub. Called Amariah, Ezr 7®. 

AMASA (N^pj;; ‘ burden ’ or ‘ burden bearer’). — 1. 
The son of Itbra an Ishmaelite, and of Abigail the 
sister of king David. The first mention of him is 
in connexion with the rebellion of Absalom (2 S 
17®®), who made him leader of his army. Joab, at 
the head of the king’s troops, completely routed 
him in the forest of Ephraim (2 S 18®'®). David 
not only pardoned him, but gave him the command 
of the army in place of Joab (2 S 19^®). When 
he came to lead the royal forces a'j:airist Sheba and 
his rebel host, he was Lroaclioiou.sly ^lain by Joab 
at ‘the great stone of Gibeoii ’ (2 S 20^^’ ®). 2. An 
Ephraimitc who opposed the bringing into Samaria 
of the Jewish prisoners, whom Pekah, king of 
Israel, had taken in his campaign against Ahaz 
(2 Ch 281®). ji, I50YD. 

AMASAI ('B'pi?).—!. A Kohathite, 1 Ch 6®®-®®, the 
eponym of a family, 2 Ch 29i®, 2. One of the 
priests who blew trumpets on the occasion of 
David’s bringing the ark to Jems., 1 Ch 15®*. 3. 
One of David’s officers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12i®, pos- 
sibly to be identified with Amasa, No. 1. 

J. A. Selbie. 

AMASHSAI perhaps a combination of the 

reading ^ddj?). — ^AV Amashai, Neh IVt A 

priest of the family of Immer. 

AMASIAH (n;opj;?). — One of Jehoshaphat*s com- 
manders, 2 Ch 171 ®. 

AMAZED. — Amaze has a much wider range of 
meaning in old Eng. than in modern. In conformity 
with its derivation [a-maze] it expresses confusion 
or perplexity, the result of the unexpected ; but 
this may give rise to a variety of emotions. 1, 
rE-\R: "Jg 20'*i ‘When the men of Israel turned 
again, the men of Benjamin were a.’ 2. Awe : Mk 
IG®® ‘And they were in the way going up to Jems. ; 
and Je^us went before them, and they were a. ; 
and as tlioy follov cd iliey \v(ue atiaid ’ 3. EXCITED 
Wonder : Lk 5® ‘they vere all a.’ (Gr. ^Kcrracrcs 
iXapev diravras ; RY ‘amazement took hold on 
all’). 4. Depression: Mk 14®^ ‘(Jesus) began to 
be sore a., and to be very heavy.’ Amazement 
occurs twice in AY, the expression in Ac of 
great joy j in 1 P 3® of great fear. 

J. Hastings. 
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IMilZIilH (n;uDi«, — 1. The name of a 

king of Judali avIio succeeded his father Jelioash 
upon the assassination of the latter [c. 800. B.C.). 
The chief interest of his reign centres in his wars 
with Edom and with Israel (2 K 14, 2 Ch 25). In 
the first of these campaigns, Edom, whicli had 
levolted from Judah during the reign of Jehoram, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, suffered a severe defeat 
in the v- , and the capital Sela or Petra 

fell infs'; • * i j a(.' ,> the enemy (2 K 14^). Elated 
by this success, Aniaziah challenged to a conflict his 
n iL-hhoir Jehoash, the grandson of Jehu. This 
<(/v monarch showed no anxiety to try con- 
clusions with his pi esu nipt nous rival, to whom he 
addressed the welt-known parable of the thistle and 
the cedar (vv Amaziah, however, stung hy the 
moral of this parable, refused to listen to the well- 
meant advice, and rushed blindly upon his fate. 
At the battle of Beth-sheniesh the forces of Judah 
were utterly routed, and the king himself taken 
prisoner. Jehoash followed up his victory hy 
capturing Jerusalem, partially «'■ 
illaging the temple and the palace,’ and carrying 
ack hostages to Samaria {vv.^^"^"*). How long 
Amaziah survived this humiliating defeat, it is not 
easy to decide. The statement (2 H that 
he outlived Jehoash fifteen years can hardly he 
correct, and there seem to be sufficient reasons for 
considerably i educing the number of years (twenty- 
nine) assigned to his reign by the ' ‘ 

system adopted in the Books of Kings. JbLis reign 
appears to have synchronised almost exactly with 
that of Jehoash, as that of his successor did with 
the reign of Jeroboam^ il. There is not a little 
. r ‘ * . the conjecture of Wellhausen, that 

■H' (, ■ which issued in the murder of 

Amaziah at Bachish had its origin in l!‘c ])o;)!ih.r 
dissatisfaction with his wanton attack upon Ur;n i 
which cost Judah so dear. The death <•. 
should probably be dated c, 780 B.C., the year when 
there is reason to believe his son Azariah or Uzziah 
ascended the throne. 

Besides the strictly historical details which he 
borrows from 2 Kings, the Chronicler adds certain 
particulars, the pinpO'^e of whose insertion is 
evident (2 Ch 25'''-- “‘^*0 (On these additions see 
Graf Die ■“ Bucher des A.T. p. 157 ff., 

and Driver, LUl'j p. 494.) 

2. The priest of Jeroboam ll. who opposed and 
atteiupled io silence the prophet Amos when the 
IaUcr\l< IiM;jcd his nio-.^j’ge at the sanctuary of 
Bethel (Am 7^®"^^. Soc A Me?). 3. A man of the 
tribe of Simeon (1 Ch 4. A descendant of 
Merari (1 Ch 6-*®). 

J. A. Selbie, 

MBISSMOR.— Three Heb, words are some- 
times tr, ‘ ambassador ’ in EV of OT ; 1. a 
general term for messenger, used for (a) messengers 
of private men (2 K 5^*^) j (6) messengers of God— 
angols (t-te Atcel) ; (c) im— ( miuc!" of kings or 
rulers = ambassadors (2 K 19-', 2 (III 35^^), though 
sometimes tr. ‘ messengers ’ in RV (Dt 2^^, Nu 20^"^). 
2. apparently a synonym of 1 (Pr 13^^ ; cf. 25^®), 
hence =herald or messenger from court (Is 18^ 
57^), and incln]'hniicallv an ‘ambassador’ of J" 
(Jer 49^^^; cf. (;b v.^j In Jos 9"* the reading of 
RVm is to be preferred. 3. properly an 
interpi cter, and so used in Gn ; cf. Job 33^^ (?) ; 
hence tr'^ in Is 43^ (in theocratic sense) ‘inter- 
preters* EV text, ‘ambassadors* marg.; in 2 Ch 
32^^ ‘ambassadors’ text, ‘interpreters* marg. 

Ambassadors were not permanent officios, but 
were chosen from attendants at court for special 
occasions (see 2 K 19®). Their evil treatment was 
regarded then as now as a CTuve insult to king and 
people (2 S 10^'®). In the Apocr. the general term 
^TYcXor, ‘messenger,* is often used even in dealings 
with courts (Jth 1^^ 3^ 1 Mac 1^ 7^®), but during the 


Maecabfean period, when embassies were freq.uently 
sent, the ordinary Gr. words for ‘ ambassadors ’ are 
employed : Tpecr^evrijs (1 Mac 13^^ rpec^evs 

(1 Mac 9*^® IP and Trpeo-jSDrac (2 Mac IP'^). The 
word TpsaSeia, ‘ Apocr.), occurs in 

2 Mac 411 . In A x j.#^ 2 Co 5-®, Epli 0-'^) the 
use is metaphoiical. G. W. Thatchbe. 

AMBASSIGE, mod. embassy; in AV only Lk 
14^**, but RV adds Lk 19^-^ (A V ‘ message ’) where 
the same Gr. word (irpecrjSela) is used. The meaning 
is not a message sent by ambassadors, but the 
ambassadors themselves. In 1 Mac 14^ the mean- 
ing is ‘ message ’ (Gr, X 670 i, RV * words ’). 

J. Hastings. 

AMBER.— See Minerals. 

AMBUSH, from in (which becomes im before 6, 
whence am) and boscus^ a bush, wood, thicket, is 
used in various shades of meaning. 1. The abstract 
state of lying in wait in order to attack an enemy 
secretly. Jos 8^2 ‘(Joshua) set them to lie in a. 
between Bethel and Ai.* 2. The place wheie the 
a, is set, or tb.e p(^‘-ilion thus assumed. Jos S'^ ‘ Ye 
shall rise up riorii ilio ? .* ; 1 Mac 9^^^* RV ‘ And they 
rose up against them from their a.’ 3. The men 
that form the a. Jos 8^® ‘the a. - • . ' ' out 

of their place * 5 Jer 5 1 ‘ 2 )rc 3 parc , . ■ . ‘ 

‘liersin wait*). The mod.* niilitaiy term is am- 
buscade. Ambushment, meaning a body of troops 
disposed in ambush, is used in 2 Ch 13^3 jj,iso 
ambushments in 2 Ch 20“^ (RV ‘ liers in 'wait * ; 
but BV gives ambushment in Jos 8 ® for ‘lie in 
ambush,* and in Jg 9^ for ‘ lying in wait ’). 

J. Hastings. 

AMEN. — This word found its way bodily from 
the Heb. (p^) into the Hellenistic idiom through 
the LXX, and stiengthened its hold later on by 
its more copious use in the version of Symmachus. 
It is derived from he propped, in Niphal (re- 
flexive) he was fim. So the adverb firmly ^ 

came to be used, like our surely, for confirmation, 
in various ways. 

(1) It is used for the purpose of adopting as one^s 
own what hccs fitst been said (this answering sense 
being appaioiiilv the orig. one, Nu 5‘'^‘'^)=‘so is it,* 
or ‘so siiall it be,* rather than the less compre- 
hensive ‘ so he it,* though ‘ so be it ’ is occ a-iouaT.v 
the prominent meaning (Jer 28®). The word is 
limited to the religious atmosphere, being, on 
human lips, an expression of faith that God 
holds the thing true, or will or can make it 
true. Thus after the ‘oath of cursing,’ recited 
in Ku 5^, there is added, both in the orig. 
Hebrew and in the Greek of Sym., ‘The woman 
shall say, Amen, Amen,* the word being doubled 
for emphasis ; where the LXX, however, has the 
inadequate yivokro, yivoLro, so be it, as is the case 
in niriciecn out of the twenty-three passages where 
the Heb. word occurs in this connexion; of the 
rest, three have and the fourth &Xfr}9Qs, It is 
put also into the mouth of the people at the end of 
each curse uttered on Mount Ebal (Dt 27). At 
the close, likewise, of public j>) a f>/rs, K nnJy;>' T/'/as 
Lened^ciions, or doxotogies the people used to say 
Amen (Neh 8 ®, Amen, Amen) ; not, apparently, 
however in the services of the temple, -where the 
response was different (Ederslunni, /(m/Ze Slervice, 
p. 127), but certainly in the soivbo*- o! tls' syna- 
gogue (Ps 4P®, e.g., and Schiirer, JECJFll. ii. 78, 82). 
That this custom ].!.■=- d over from llie synagogue to 
the Christian !■ we gather from 1 Co 14^®, 
where St. Paul speaks of t 6 the (customary) 
amen uttered bv the listeners at the close of the 
extenmore thanksgiving. 

( 2 ) It is used in confirmation of ends own prayers, 
thanksgivings, benedictions, doxologies. Before 
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NT the word occurs only at the end of a private 
prayer in To 8®, and at the end of a personal 
ascription in the last verses of 3 and 4 Mac. The 
personal do'-'o' , vA or aK*ri])li()iijil usage is much 

more frequent in JN T (e.y, llo i;-"*), and, outside S+ 
Paul and the Apoc., it is the only NT usage, in 
St. PauFs Epistles the word sometimes concludes a 
j)ia\ e. for, or a benediction upon, his readers ; but, 
except in Ko 15^^ and Gal 6^®, it is a later addition. 
Sometimes, as in Kev 7^^ it is apparently intro- 
ductory to a doxology, but is, in reality, confirma- 
tory of a previous doxology. So also in Eev 22-® it 
is a believing acceptance of the previous divine 
alhimation. 

{*Sa) It is used once at the close of an affirmation of 
tme^s oum, to confirm it solemnly in faith : Rev 
where it is the trustful climax of the more limited 
ml, yea (the bare personal confirmation) : ‘Yea, 
verily [He shall so come].’ (36) The use of Amen 
to introduce one’s own words and clothe them with 
solemn affirmation may be called an idiom of 
Christ; it is a use confined entirely to Him in 
sacred literature. But the practice of the evan- 
gelists in this matter is not uniform. The Synopt- 
ists give invariably the Fourth Gospel 

as invariably Aydjp \tyca. Again, Matthew is 
richest in the phrase, using it thirty times ; Mark 
less rich, using it thirteen times; Luke least so, 
using it only six times ; elsewhere he gives narrower 
substitutes (dX^^ws thrice, iir' dXydeias once, pal 
once), or more usually the simple Xiyoj, The 
signal difference in Luke may be fl"* p-- tr> ■ 
p ■'! "'L b'...r > i i 'I . , i. ’ ‘ f. « . 

0 . I .1- ijii I j‘ . ii- parallel elsewhere 

in the double amen of conclusion, instances of which 
have already been cited. But the invariablenesa 
of the doubling, as ’ .'u (' ' variableness 

of the single amen 'i 's * ■'y . can be put 

down only to an idio y • • . /o iter, though 

lie need not be unhistorical m all or even in many 
of his instances ; for it is worthy of notice that all 
the sayings in question are peculiar to John except 
13^^ (11 Mt Lk) and (|| all Synopp., but Lk Xtyca 
only). See Hogg in J QR Oct. 1896. 

But Christ’s uniqueness in using it as a word of 
introduction runs parallel with the uniqueness of 
its connotation when He does use it. (a) It is never 
the expression of His own (accepting or < ' ; ■ ■ 
faith ; it is rather an expression callmg ! ' : 

this view is supported by the invariable accompani- 
ment \tyo) {/jMP, ‘He makes good the word, not 
the word Him’ (Cremer, Wdrterbuch, 8th ed. pp. 
145, 146). (jS) Consequently, in His mouth, it has 
generally to do with Mis oum person, either (a) as 
Messiah, or (6) as demanding faith in His Messiah- 
ship in spite of outward appearances and mistaken 
views: it points not merely to intellectual or 
eventual verity, but to the fact that either the 
thing is true in Him or Me will make it or keep it 
true. So it is the amm of fulfilment in Him or by 
Him, or the amm of paradox, or both (cf. Mt 5“ 
1628 2181 26^®, and other passages cited in Cremer). 
It is intelligible, therefore, how the evangelists 
preferred to leave djjfiiv untranslated; for Luke’s 
occasional dXrjdQ}^, like LXX yhoiro, is but a 
partial equivalent for what Christ meant by the 
wonl. bee Nestle in Expos, Times, viii. (1897) 190. 

(4) In close relation to Christ’s usage, so under- 
stood, is the use of amen as a name or description 
of Christ and of God; of Christ, Rev 3^**, Hhe 
Amen, the faithful and true witness ’ (cf. 2 Co 1^®, 
where the yea, the promise, is in Christ, and the 
Amen, the ratification, is through Him) : of God, 
Is 65^® (twice), ‘the God of the amen,’ i,e, of faith- 
fulness and truth (if the Heb. adverMal points be 
correct : see Cheyne on the passage) ; LXX (in- 
adequately) : rbp 6eb» rbf^ AX'qdafbv (cf. dXyOtvbs and 
Kev 3^-^^). J. Massib. 
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AMERCE. — Ht 22^® ‘They shall a. him in 
(Driver, ‘they shall fine him’) an hundred 
shekels of silver’ ; and 2 Ch 36® RV ‘and a'^ (AV 
‘condemned’) the land in an hundred talents of 
silver.’ In Ex 2P®, Am 2^ RV translates the same 
verb ‘fine.’ J. Hastings. 

AMETHYST. —See Stones, (Precious). 

AMI Neh 7®®). — The head of a family 

of ‘ Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2®^. 

AMIABLE {^lovely, and now nsed only of per- 
sons) is applied to God’s m Ps 84^ 

‘How a. arc Tby labc: mule.-*, t / Lojd h:‘ hosts ’(RVm 
‘lovely’ ; iio :ii -K itin :ni>5 ' bbic basi ‘whatsoever 
amiable,’ AV * whatsoever things are lovely ’). Cf. 
Howell (1644) ‘ They keep their churches so cleanly 
and amiable.’ J. Hastings. 

AMITTAI ‘true’). — Father of the prophet 

Jonah, 2 K 14®®, Jon l\ 

AMITY, friendly relations between two nations, 
1 Mac 12^® (RV ‘ mendship ’), See Alliance. 

AMMAH (n^^), 2 S 2^^ oiily- — A hill near Giah, 
in the wilderness of Gibeon. It w^as probably to 
the east of Gibeon above the Jordan Valley, but 
the name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AMMI ('»iz=‘ my people,’* LXX Xa6s fiov). — The 
name which is to he applicable to Israel in the 
time of restoration ; Lo-ammi ( =not my people), the 
name gi%’cn in the first instance by Hosea to 
Gorner s iliiid child, but in the piophcLic fragment, 
Hos l®"^i [in Heb. 2^*®], icfoiied to ilic people of 
Israel, is, according to the author of the fragment, 
to he replaced by the name Ammi of exactly 
opposite import, in sign of the changed relation of 
the people to J". See Lo-Ammi. 

G. B. Gray. 

AMMIDIOI (B 'Afifildm, A, *Afifil5atoL ; in Swete’s 
text with the hard, but in Fritzsche’s with the 
soft breathing; AV Ammidoi). — Of the three 
parallel lists (Ezr 2= Neh 7=1 Es 5) which give the 
families which returned with Zernbhabfl from 
cai»1i\ity, that in 1 Es (5®®) alone mentions the 
-Viiiinidioi. It has been suggested that they are 
the men of Humtah (Jos 15®^nipiDn, A Xaijufiara), ^ It 
may be <piC'^lio’ied whether either the Chadiasai or 
Ammidioi were mentioned in the original Heb. 
lists, for it is to be noticed that in the case of these 
alone is the gentilic form used ; otherwise through- 
out the list we have equivalent expressions of the 
Heb. ... e.g, viol (v.®), ol iK 

BeroXtto. G. B, GRAY. 

AMMIEL ‘kinsman is God’). — 1, Son of 

Gemalli, and spy of the tribe of Dan (Nu 13^® P). 
2. Father of Slachir (see art.), 2 S 9^“- 17®^. 3. 
According to the Chronicler, the sixth son of Obed- 
edom, who with his family constituted one of the 
courses of doorkeepers in the time of David ; to 
them was alhftted charge of the S. gate (of the 
temple) and tire storehouse (1 Ch 26, esp. vv.®*^®). 
Presumably, therefore, Ammiel was the name of 
a division of the doorkeepers in the time of the 
Chronicler — c. B.O. 300. Cf. Driver, LOT 600 f.; 
Graf, Die Geschicht, Buck, d. A.T. 213-247, esp 
242 f., 246 f. ; Gray, Stud, in Meb. Proper Names, 
ch. iii. p. 49 ff. 4. 1 Ch 3®. See Eliam. 

G. B. Gray. 

AMMIHUD (n?n'?a ‘kinsman is majesty ’).—!* 
An Ephraimite, father of Elishama (see art.), Nu 
fio 2^® T"*®- ®® 10®® (P). Presumably identical with A. 

* For fuller discussion of the meaning of this name, and thi 
following names beginning with Ammi. see Na3£ES, Pkopeb. 
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son of Ladan, 1 Ch 2. A Simeonite, father of 
Shemuel (see art.), Nn 34^^^ (P'. 3. A Naplitalite, 
father of Pedahel (see art. ), Nu 34^® ( P). 4. Accord- 
ing to the KerS of 2 S 13^^ and the AV, A. was the 
name of the father of David’s contemporary, the 
Geslnuite king TalniaL The Kethibh, followed by 
BV", reads nn’Dy — the closely similar letters n and i 
replacing n and n. Between the two readings it is 
dim cult to decide ; for while the KerS is better 
'-ri.l)])uito<1, the Kethibh, as a name occiming 
II )\\ licio oNo in OT, is the harder reading. S. Son 
of Omri, father of Uthai (1 Ch 9^). 

G. B. Gray. 

AMMIHUR (-nn-tosz).— See Ammihud, No, 4. 

AMMINADAB (nirna ‘kinsman is generous,’ or 
perhaps ‘my people is generous,’ B 
A ^AfjLivadd^ ; in NT Mt 1*^ (and Lk 3^?) ^AfjLcmdd^f 
whence the name in AV of NT is spelt Aminadab). 
— 1. According to the g( i*' Ruth, which 

S ' ves David’s ancestry, A i » 1 1 m i i > j i ! 1 . 1 ; was son of 
am and father of Nahshon (Ru 4^^^‘ = 1 Ch 2^^^, Mt 
1^) ; as father of Nahshon he is also mentioned in 
Nu 2^ 7^^ 10^^ (P). Through his daimhter 
Elisheba he became father-in-law of Aaron, Ex 6^® 
(P). 2. Ac*(oid.ing to 1 Ch 6^2 A. was son of 
Kohath r.r.d mHicV of Korah; but in other state- 
ments about Kohath’s children (e.y. Ex 6^®, Nu 3^®, 
1 Ch 6®) A. is not mentioned ; moreover, elsewhere 
Izhar appears as son of Kohath and father of 
Korah (Ex 6^®* 1 Ch 6^®). There can be little 

doubt, therefore, that A. has accidentally replaced 
Izhar in 1 Ch ; this may have arisen in compiling 
the list from a fuller list of the Kohathites which 
mentionea the connexion of A. (No. 1) with them. 
3. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 
another A. was chief of a Levitical house in the 
days of David ; he is described as a son of Uzziel, 
who was one of the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 6®). 

G. B. Gray. 

AMMINADIB (n'l^ VU) occurs in AV and RVm of 
a very o’ • s.'c | ‘j ;i e, Cm * my soul made me 
like the (• \\\"\\ •’ RV and AVm 

do not regard the term as a pr. name, but render 
‘my soul set me on (RV among) the chariots of my 
willing (RV princely) people.’ In Kautzsch’s tr, 
of OT the passage is omitted from the text, and is 
rendered ni a footnote, ‘Mein Verlangen [ver-] 
setzste mich auf die 'VVagen meines Voltes, eines 
Edlen,’ with the remark that it is quite unin- 
telligible in its present context. The great variety 
of interpretation and exegesis of the words will be 
found exhibited in Reuss’ AT, v. 391 ff. ; cf. Hitzig, 
d. JSohe Liedj 82 f., and comm, of Delitzsch, Ewald, 
B()ttcher, Zockler, Oettli, etc. See Song of Songs. 

J. A. Selbie. 

AMMISHADBAI 'kinsman is Shaddai,’ 

see God).— A Danite, father of Ahiezer (see art.), 
NuP®2®®7®®*^^ 1028 (P). 

AMMIZABAD 'kinsman for, my people) 

has made a present’). — Son of Benaiah, for whom 
lio n])ponrs at times to have officiated ; but the 
‘'[nLcmciil in the only passage (1 Ch 27®) where he 
is mentioned is obscure. G. B. Gray. 

AMMON, AMMONITES (VTJh in the 

inscriptions, Blt-Ammlln). — A people occupying 
territory east of the Jordan, beWeen the Arnon 
on the south and the Jahbok on the north. The 
land lying farther to the south, separated from 
them by the Arnon, was the possession of the 
Moabites. Before the arrival of the Israelites at 
the plains of Moab, the Ammonites had been driven 
back from the Jordan banks by an Amorite tribe 
from the west under Sihon. These Amorites estab- 
lished a kingdom, carved out of the Ammonite terri- 
tories, with Heshbon as their capital. In this way 


a strip of land along the eastern hank of the river, 
varying in breadth from 20 to 30 miles, ceased to 
be regarded as belonging to the Ammonites, and 
was assigned to the ‘ ’ * “ tribes of Reuben 

and Gad. The origi ‘ . of the Ammon- 

ites, extending from the Arnon to the Jabbok, 
and reaching to the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
had in earlier years been held by a giant race 
called Zamzummim (Dfc to whom it seems 

that Og, king of Bashan, also belonged (Dt 3^^). 

As to the origin of the children of Ammon, an 
account is given in Gn 19®®, which has been inter- 
preted by so»:!'‘ historical, and by 

others as a I'l •' v (m' a certain family rela* 
tionship, coloured by bitter hostility and national 
hatred. The latter position is maintained by such 
distinguished and moderate exegetes as Dillmann 
and Bertheau ; but by them the myth is regarded 
as historically justified, and indeed suggested, by 
the lustful cliaracter and irregular habits of the 
Ammonites. On the other hand, Delitzsch perti- 
nently asks how such an origin can be assigned to 
the narrative, seeing that their supposed descent 
from Lot is made the one ground for exceptional 
treatment of the Ammonites and Moabites (Dt 
29.18). The story of their origin certainly does 
not afford occasion for contemptuous or hostile 
treatment. This can be accounted for only by their 
unhrotherly conduct towards Israel, which caused 
such delay and hardshi p on the eve of the entrance 
into the promised laud (Dt 23"^). It appears to 
Delitzsch that the lewdness and moral corruption 
which characterized their later history resulted 
from their tainted origin, rather than suggested 
the story of that origin as "-‘t-* i-* o ■ •* ^ 

In any case, we must regard . ’ * j. * 

a close relationship between the Ammonites and 
the Israelites. That such a family connexion 
really did subsist between the two nations is con- 
firmed by the fact that almost all the names of 
Moabite and Ammonite persons and places that 
have come down to us are easily understood by 
the use of a Hebrew lexicon. From this circum- 
stance Kautzsch I,! i'< cm- ’ ."ss that these 

nations cavinot be c'vc* •. j-.’ii'i'- - . Arab tribes, 

but must have a place given them among the races 
allied to the Hebrews. 

The name by which they were first known was 
'children of Ammon.’ Only in the literature of 
very late ages do we find the name Ammon used 
as the designation of th '■ , ■ Ps 83'^), In 
this very late, probably psalm* (the 

only place in OT outside the Pent, in which 
Lot’s name is found), a list is given of ten tribes 
confederated in open and violent opposition lo 
Israel at the re-dedication of the temple, in which 
the names of Amnion and Moah occur. It is tiien 
said of all these confederates that ‘ they have holpen 
the children of Lot.’ This latter designation is no 
doubt intended to apply to the Ammonites and 
Moabites. The meaning of the name Ben^-Ammi, 
literally ‘ sons of my people,’ points to derivation 
from parents both of whom were of one race. 

The statement in Nu 21®^, that 'the border of 
the children of Ammon was strong,’ f coming after 
a description of the destruction of the Amorites by 
the fK-raelitos as reaching to that border, is under- 
stood by Kautzsch and others as indicating the 
reason why the Israelites did not carry their con- 
quests farther east, and as therefore opposed 
to Dt 2^®, which makes Israel avoid conflict 
with the Ammonites in consequence of a divine 
command. The earlier passage, however, may 
be read as giving the reason why Sihon and his 

* See Ewald, History of Israel, L 312, and Oheyne, Orwin of 
the Psalter, j » ^ j 

t Dillmann and many otK^rs read here -jiy * Ja'zer fot 
Tj; ‘strong.’ 
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Amorites had not pushed their conquests beyond 
this strip of land, with the possession of which they 
had rested satisfied. The Ammonites had retreated 
before the Amorites within the natural fortresses 
of tneir inland mountain region. But though they 
had tWs under compulsion abandoned the fruitful 
Jordan Valley, the Ammonites never ceased to look 
upon the whole sweep of country down to the river 
bank"- -as iIl'i., ' 'heirs. Some 300 years after 
the < or'q (‘T ' ‘ ■ land by the Isr., the king 
of tl 0 \ : I • 1 1 1 : , ' • lade the unreasonable claim 
that they should restore to him the country that 
had been taken so long before, not from his fore- 
fathers, but from their Amorite conquerors (Jg 
11 ^^). This the Israelites, under the brave Gilead- 
ite chief Jephthah, refused to do, b ‘ ■ : the 

Ammonites and their allies a mo, ! - and 

{'•:’* * Previous to this, tor eighteen years, 

, ‘ ‘ had harassed those who occupied 

the coveted district; and so successful had they 
been in this that they were encouraged to venture 
across the Jordan, and there held in terror the war- 
like tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim. 
While this is reported p-'.-ii;'*”' mainly to 
show the depth to which :'io had sunk, 

it also affords proof of the prowess and military 
importance of the Ammonites. 

when we next hear of them, in (he euLly years 
of king Saul, the children of A mi i- on i\>riu a 
powerfm nation under a capable ruler, king 
Nahash. One of the first distinctions in battle 
gained by Saul was his defeat of Nahash and the 
Ammonites, and the deliverance of the inhabit- 
ants of Jabo^li-gilead, to whose city they had 
laid siege (1 S 11 ). The LXX text here reads 
that thS conflict took place about a month after 
Saul had ascended the throne. During the earlier 
part of the reign of David, hostilities between 
Israel and Ammon ceased, because in the time 
of his trouble, Nahash, either this same mon- 
arch or perhaps his successor, ‘ showed kindness to 
David ’ (2 S 10 ^). On the death of David’s friend, 
messengers were sent to condole with his son 
Hanun, who, suspecting t^-nt thoy 'wtic ‘"pi- 
treated them infamously, so 1 1 at I )a C i 1 a - obluod 
to enter upon a war to mpe out the iliar 

had been put upon his ambassadors. The sense- 
less conduct of the Ammonite monarch evidently 
awakened among the Israelites all the old bitter- 
ness, so that in tlie hour of victory David and his 
men lost all control of themselves, and inflicted 
upon the vanquislied children of Ammon the most 
cruel and bail.aii.ies (2 S 12 ^’*^). Their 

capital, Stabb;:. Vm-ia-M, was taken by Joab, 
David’s coaM'ia!!-:'*' in-c i-T, though he gave the 
honour to the king. This city (in Maccabeean 
times known by the name of Plnladolpliia), one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, lay ahoui, inilc'-s east 
of the Jordan, just outside the eastern border of 
the territory of Gad, at the southern spring of 
the Jabhok. 

After the division of the kingdom, the country 
that had been taken from the Ammonites natur- 
ally feU with the rest of the transjordanic terri- 
tory to the nation of the ton tribes. The 
Ammonites, however, soon took advantage of 
the weakness of the divided kingdom to assert 
again their independence. They also joined eagerly 
with the Assyrians in their’ attack on Gilead, 
obtaining increase of territory as the reward of 
their service; and subsequently, when Tiglath- 
pileser defeated the Reubenites and Gadites, the 
Ammonites seem to have been allowed to reoccupy 
parts, at least, of their old territory on the 
banks of the Jordan (2 K 15*®, I Ch 6 ^®). The 
cruelty which they practised in the war against 

* Acc. to some modem critics, however, Jg lll»-98 ig a late in- 
terpolation (Moore, Judges^ p. 283), 


Gilead as allies of the Syrians is described as having 
been committed with the object of getting their 
borders enlarged; and for this, and for tlieii 
malignant exultation over Israel’s fall, they are 
denounced by the - (Am F®, Zeph 2®*®, 

Jer 49^"^ Ezk 'Ve have a detailed 

account (2 Ch 20) of hostilities between the Air- 
monites, at the head of a powerful •" 
and the south'. of Judah under Jehosha- 
pliat. Great i' had been made for this 

campaign, which was intended to he decisive ; hut 
suspicions of treachery among the allies turned the 
arms of the panic-stricken hosts against one another 
in a great slaughter, so that the children of Judah 
did not require to draw a sword. 

After nearly 150 years we again find the Am 
monites at war with Judah (2 Ch27®), when they 
were tliorouglily beaten by Jotham, and laid unclei 
a heavy tribute. During the years in which 
Juda'* '...'I- ■'(•'h’iri'j on the verg’e of overthrow, 
the V. .j' i- ' among the vassal tribes 

used by Jbauyion to narass and plunder those that**-**’ 
had revolted from her sway (2 K 24‘**). After the 
overthrow of Judah, Baalis, the king of the Am- 
monites, entertaining still the old unconquerable 
enmity towards the Jews, sent Ishmael, a man 
remotely connected with the royal family of 
Judah, wlio had been resident in the country of 
Ammon, to murder the popular and successful 
governor Gedaliah, under wnom the Jewish colony, 
consisting of those who remained in the land of 
Judah, had begun to prosper (2 K 25^^“^*^, Jer 40^^). 

In the days of Nehemiah, the Ammonites were 
active in their opposition to the Jews, maliciously 

.r . v.'-.iir, so hinder the bi'T.iliM'' of P.e walls of 

( .» •• i' :• restoration of liio (Neh 4). 

Three hundred years later, in u'o i- *0 of Judas 
Maccahams, the Ammonites joined the Syrians 
against the Jews. The Jewish leader went through 
Gilead and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites and their confederates under their com- 
mander Timotheus (1 Mac 5®). The Ammonites 
are referred to by Justin Martyr, about the middle 
of the second Christian cent,, as even then a 
numerous people; but not more than a century 
later Oi ic-eii s])(ia,ks vaguely of them, as of Moabites 
and ll(loirniO'«, clj'S'^Liig them all with the Arab 
tribes; and wiili this doubtful allusion they pass 
altogether out of history. 

The Ammonites seem to have been notorious 
among the nations for their cruelty. Tlicii i cligion 
uH," a gi rsiiiTio reflection of this infamous national 
(‘linmcion-tic. Their chief deity was Molech or 
Milcom (1 K IF-®). 

Ammonite ss (n*;i:a), woman of Ammon, 1 K 14®^- 
2 Ch 12^^ 242 ®. 

Utkbattjke. — Kantaasch in Blehm, EmdwbrterTmQk^ 1884, 
pp. 65, 56— an admirable and \ sketch. See 

•1 . . , Pehtzsch on On ' ' ' .’I . , Commentaries; 

i*. . . . 0 / Israel, ii. London, 1876, pp. 296, 836, 893 ff. ; 

... I- I . . etc. ; Bbrard, Apologetics, Bdin. 1887, ii. 849-861. 

J. Macpheeson". 

AMNON (jlaox). — 1. Eldest son of David by 
Ahinoam the J ezreelitess. He dishonoured his half - 
sister Tamar, and was, on that account, slain by her 
brother Absalom (2 S 3® 13^^-). In 2 S 13®® he is called 
Arainon (p’.*:x), supposed by many (on the analogy of 
Arabic) to he a diminutive form, purposely used by 
Absalom to express contempt ; possibly it is only 
a clerical error. 2. Son of Shimon (1 Cn 4®®). 

J. F. Stenisting. 

AMOK (ptoi; *deep*).~A priestly family in the 
time of Zerubbabel and of Joiakim, Neh 12^* ®®. 

See Genealogy, 

AMON * a skilled, or master workman, 

Pr 8 ^® RV). — 1. One of the kings of Judah, son and 
successor of Manasseh. Two parallel accounts of , 
his reign are given in 2 K 21^®“-® and 2 Ch 3320 - 25 ^ 
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His name occms in the .iioiir ‘ihvi- list of the 
house of David, 1 Ch 8^*1, ana in that of the 
ancestry of our Lord, Mt It is also men- 
tioned in connexion with his son Josiah in Jer 
25’i, Zeph IK 

A, came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, 
and his reign lasted two years (641-639 BO). It 
has been supposed that his name may have had 
some connexion with the Egyp. divinity Ainon 
(see Thebes), and may thus he an illustration of the 
extent of his father’s heathen "■ * - There 

IS, however, no other evidence ouUu xU xxis culti- 
vation of foreign forms of worship Manasseh was 
definitely infiuenced by Egypt, and the name A. 
may quite well be Hebrew. 

All that we know of A. is that during his short 
reign he repeated all the idolatrous practices of his 
father’s earlier years. He had been unaffected by 
Manasseh’s tardy repentance and futile attempts 
at reform, and when he car i • i he gave 
full scope to the heathen p. . ■ ' th which 

his youthful training had imbued him. The 
state of matters under A. may be inferred partly 
from the fact that ‘ he walked in all the way that 
his father walked in, and served the idols that 
his father served, and worshipped them’ (2 K 
21 -1), partly from the evils that were found 
rampant at the time of Josiah's reformation (2 K 
23^^*, 2 Ch 34’^'^), and partly from the description 
which the prophets Zephaniah and Jeremiah give 
of the religious condition of Judah in the begin- 
ning of Josiah’s reign (Zeph ^-9 gw jer 2-6). 
An Asherah stood in the house of the Lord; 
incense was burned to Baal; the sun, moon, and 
stars were woiMhippod ; idolatrous priests were 
maintained ; and the name of Malcam was held as 
sacred as that -m T I’- ’i . ( •! human sacri- 
fice was not di-‘ •' ■. i in religion 

was accompanied by lawless luxury, and by the 
corruption of morals in every part of society. The 
rulers were violent, the judges rapacious, the 
prophets treacherous, and the priests profane. 

A. was slain by ' ' i! )' and was buried in 
the new burial-place in the garden of Uzza, where 
his father also lay. He was not the victim of a 
popular revolt, but of a palace intrigue ; for the 
people slew his murderers, and set his son Josiah 
on the throne. It is possible that the plot against 
A. may have been connected with some attempt at 
religious reform, like the revolt of Jehu against 
Jehoram of Israel. If this was so, the attempt 
was a failure, and the popular reaction in favour 
of idolatry was sT-oiig enough to delay the revival 
of J'^’s worship Jor ii'onrly twenty years. But the 
record is so meagre that this must remain mere 
matter of conjecture. 

tiXTERATXTKi - Foi l'j<' w'l-i j) )i'i1 'Ox Ki< tel, of TTph ii 
STSf. There a lo- (h’i'r b\ oru •)! i lo ■I'li’fN in 'l.o \1 *x: M'^of 
the LXX which gives twelve years instead of two as the length 
ofA’s reign. This has been ■' * ' ’ ■ * by George, 

Duke of Manchester ( . >n, 1845), on 

grounds of . " «■' ■ 'ogy, m which he is partly 

supported by ^ . i 652 if.). For the other side, 

seoTho^nus, / loe,, md the note m 

T.w'xUX ( (j f '>C ji , X>, " IJ<' Frc- tr. IV. 206). 

2 . A co\(‘riinr of Samaria in the days of Ahab, 
menti-jin d .n 1 K 22^® (1°^?) and 2 Ch (b^^). 
The prophet Micaiah was given into his custody 
when Ahab set out with Jtdiosliaphat on his fatal 
attempt against Rnmoth-gilead. The LXX has 
some singular variations on this name. In 1 K he 
appears as rhv fiacrKKia rrjs xrc^Aecoy (or acc. tO 
another reading rhv &pxopra). In 2 Ch he 
is ’E/iV SeyUyu^p) &pxovra. Josephus calls him 
’AxdpLWP. (See ZATJV, 1885, S. 173 ft) 3 . ‘The 
children of Amon’ (E-^‘) are mentioned in Neh 7^® 
among ‘the children of Solomon’s servants,’ in the 
list of those who returned from the Bab. Exile 


with Zeruhbabel and Jeshua. In the parallel list 
in Ezr (2^7) the name appears as Ami (’??). 4. 
Amon (god). See Thebes. 

James Pateick 

**AMORITES (’IDNn Hhe Amorite’).— The name 
has heeii supposed to signify ‘ mountaineer ’ ; but 
the two Heb. words 'emer and ’d?3i7r, by which the 
signification '• ' mean ‘summit’ and 

‘tower,’ not ‘‘ . the Bab. and Assyr. 

texts, as well as in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
name is written Amurra, ‘the Amorite,’ the country 
being Amurri ; the Egyp. form is Amur, ‘ Amorite.’ 
Syria and Pal. were known to the Semites of 
Babylonia as ‘ the land of the Amorite ’ as far back 
as the time of Sargon of Akkad (B c 3800), and the 
Sumerian name Martu (which has been connected 
with that of the Phoen. city Maratlius and inoun- 
tam Brathy) is probably a modification of Amurra. 
According to an early Bab. geographical list 
(WAI 11 . 60. 50), Sanir (the Senir of Dt 3‘^) was 
a synonym of Subartum or northern Syria. In 
Sumerian times ‘the land of the Amorites’ was 
also known as Tidnim or Tidanu. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (B C. 1400) 
and of the Nineteenth Egyp. Dynasty (B.o. 1300) 
‘the land of the Amorites’ denoted the inland 
region immediately to the north of the Pal. of later 
days. Ill many passages of the OT, however, the 
Amorites appear as tiie predominant 
Canaan, and accordingly (as in tl 
iiH'B-ipL’Oiis) give their name to the inhabitants of 
the whole country (see 2 S 21^, Am 2® i‘^). The 
Hivites of Gn 34'*^, Jos 9^ are Amorites in Gn 
48^2^ 2 S 212 ; the Jebusites of Jos 1563 18*28, Jg 121 
19^^, 2 8 5® 24^3 Amorites in Jos lO^ 6 (cf. Ezk 
163); and the Hittites of Hebron m Gn 23 take 
the place of the Amorites of Mamre in Gn 14^3^ 
Strictly speaking, however . * ^ Nu 132^, 

while the Amalekites, or in the 

desert to the south, and the Canaanites in the coast- 
lands of Phoenicia and the valley of the Jordan, 
‘the Hittites and the Jebusites and the Amorites 
dwell in the mountains.’ 

Amorit'*' k’\:.i ''iv also existed to the south and 
east of 1’}. -'r-. In early days we hear of 
Amorites to the south-west of the Dead Sea (Gn 
14'^, cf. Dt l’7-^4), but at the time of the Exodus 
their two chi- ” id -k i were those of Sihoit and 
Og, on the ikk "" s 1‘ of the Jordan (Dt 3D, 
Jos 213). Og ruled in Bashan, Sihon more to the 
south, where he had driven the Moabites from the 
fertile lands between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
(Nu 2113 26 ). Xhe overthrow of Sihon and Og, 
and the occupation of their territories, were among 
the first achievements of the Israelitish invaders of 
Canaan (Nu 21^^-^^). A fragment of an Amorite 
song of triumph over the cniK^iKu-cd Moabites is 
given in Nu 2127 - 80 , where ii is luriic'd against the 
c '‘•nu I"! ' ’!■ 'ri'il .1 

W i 1 . r j . r Ml .\ p ' ■Ml, kingdoms were the result of 
(’onqu'‘-i. 01 whcTier the Amorites represented the 
oriuiiial popul.ii ion of the country eastof the Jordan, 
wr do not know. A still more difficult problem is 
the relation between the Amorites and Hittites in 
southern Palestine. That the two peoples were 
interlocked there, we know from the statement 
of Ezk (163) in regard to the double parentage 
(Amorite and Hittite) of Jerusalem. In the north, 
in ‘ the land of the Amorites ’ of the cuneiform and 
Egyp. inscriptions, the interlocking was due to 
Hittite conquest. Before the reign of Tahutmes III. 
of the Eighteenth Egyp. Dynasty (B.O. 1604-1449), 
the Amorite stronghold of Kadesli on the Orontes 
had been captured by the Hittites, and had become 
their southern capital. The Hittites, however, 
were intruders from the north. 

On the Egyp. monuments the Amorites are de- 
picted as a tall race, with fair skins, light (also 


•»* Coaavright 1898, hy Charles Scrihrier^s Sons 
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black) hair, and blue eyes (Tomkins, Jrh of the 
Anthropological Institute, xviii. 3, p. 224). They 
thus resembled the Libyans (the Berbers of to- 
day ^ and belonged to the white race. The 
same type, with profiles resembling those of the 
Amorites on the Egyp. monuments, is still met with 
in Pal., especially in the extreme south. The 
tall stature of the Amorites impressed the Israel- 
ites (Nu 132 s • 83^ X)t 210* 92 , if the Anakim are 

to be regarded as Amorites). Amorites from time 
to time settled in Egypt, and became naturalised 
subjects of the Pharaoh. Thus, in the reign of 
Tahutmes iii., the sword-bearer of the king and his 
brother, a priest, were sons of an ‘ Amorite ’ and 
his wife Karuna 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, 
the Egyp. governor of the ‘ land of the Amorites ’ 
was Abd-Asherah (written Abd-Asirti and Abd- 
Asratu), who, with his son Ezer (Aziru), made 
successful war against Bib-hadad, the governor of 
Phoenicia, eventually driving him from his cities 
of Zemar and Gebal. Aziru seems to have been 
assisted by the forces of Babylon and Aram-naha- 
raim (Mitanni). In some of his despatches to the 
Pharaoh he describes the Hittites as advancing 
southward, and as having captured Tun ip and other 
Egyp. towns in northern Syria. The kingdoms 
of Og and (probably) Sihon did not as yet "exist, 
‘the "field of Bashan’ (Ziri-Basana) being under 
the Egyp. governor Artama-Samas. One of the 
letters is from the king to the governor of ‘ the city 
of the Amorites,’ and orders certain Amorite rebels 
to be sent in chains to the Pharaoh, whose names 
are Sarru, Tuya, LOya, Tisyari (orPisyari), the son- 
in-law of Manya, Ditsarti, Paluma, and Nimmakh§. 
About a century and a half later, Ah rorpiah. the 
son and successor of Ramses li., built a town in the 
land of the Amorites (Anast. iii. Bev 5), and one of 
the chief ofiicials at his court was Ben-Mazana, the 
son of Yupa’a or Yau ‘ T • r.' ' f'- "■ Ziri-Basana. 
But we do not know . i r IL- . u was at the 
time under Amorite rule. 

Ltteratuee. — Sayce, ‘ The White Race of Ancient Palestine,’ 
in the Expos. July 1S8S: Paces of the O.T. (1891). 

A. H. SAYOB. 

AMOS (Dmjj).— 

I The Piophot. 

II. The Prophecy. 

1 Authenticity. 

2 Contents 

8. Theology. 

4 Style. 

Ill Literature 

I. THE Prophet —This is the name of the 
prophet whose book in our Bibles* occupies the 
third place amongst the Minor Prophets.! The 
Gr. and Lat. Eathers, being for the most part 
unacquainted with Heb., frequently confounded 
his name with the quite different one of Isaiah’s 
father, Amoz, Our prophet has no namesake in 

* The same order is observed in our editions of the Heb. 
Bible, but in the LXX \ TIosoa. The same is the 

case in the Syriac Lives !’■ Greg. Naz. says— 

Miav iJ.ev etatv e? ypa^^v oi SaJSeKa 
‘fierce, K /cal /acx«-tas 6 rpiros, 

tThe name has been very variously explained. Jerome, in 
hi' V f'- <‘» 1,0 Joel, unde i -lainU it a-' meaning one who hears a 
Uhi‘i b.n ".the pieiice ro V.rno‘ 'lUi'.i - i e)'i..ah m 

■ ' . ' ' I* r. '1 '..I ' ir M ' i. ii- : ' I 

'* '' * f',. (nf'O'i o'N//’/'/*' \ P'.b'.l' I.‘l. 

iraduion assons ihat ‘the prophei caiicd Amo-' btcau^'O no 
was heavy (=Heb of tongue,’ .nnd repifsonib ihe Loid 

a^ sa\ I’lir" ‘ I sent Vmo-^ and ihev (•alIo<l him v/c/ /;///?, rer The 
R. I ii'CMi-d T’M '.ari'i ■’n-'ical ini'iiniiy io Mosc«, T*;aiah 

•i\ 1 .It ■ » uu.i 1 ri"!-' • 7 /ii>i 10-H ' was’diipo-^cd to <;cck an 

lir.i.. t( m c«uM..ui''L Mich tainiliar Eg^p forms as 
l/'/O'/' ,1'/ K c e uu>st probable view that which 

tract " t ro i!n‘ ’ t ib n uiot. \ -ro bear') and looks on it a.«: mean- 
i; ‘zh'itdL /■ 01 hind^ttul. The at tempt at explanation is 

c'ii .(■! H' ; r •' vbdi '■ i^ susr'jre-^te'l that the name, as impo.-ed 
bv I'.t till' ' ijccau^o oi the hoav}’ loud of i)o\erty 

which ho wa-' doomed to cany 


the OT.* It is almost certain that he was a 
J udsean by birth : Am 1^ is not absolutely de- 
cisive, but taken m conjunction with 7^2 seems 
to prove that he was a citizen of the southern 
kingdom. The attempts which have been made 
to prove his northern origin from the spelling of 
certain words (4^0 5^1 6^* 8^) must be j. .> i ‘ " 

failures. He owned a small flock of .i • ■ . 

breed of sheep, ugly and short-footed, but valuable 
for their excellent wool [cf. 2 K the only other 
passage where the word noJeed (Am H) occurs]. 
These he pastured in the ‘ ’ ’ " " Tekoa, 

in the wilderness of Juda ' ■ ) Part 

of his livelihood was derived from the lightly- 
esteemed fruit of a few sycomore trees (7^*^) . His 
own account of himself (T^^- ^5) giyes us the impres- 
sion that, though poor, he was independent, and 
able, when occasion demanded, to leave his flock 
for a while. This is more probable than the sup- 
position that he brought his sheep with him from 
Tekoa to Bethel. It is extremely likely that his 
father had followed the same occupation, for in 
the East avocations are hereditary. The omission 
of the father’s name in the superscription of the 
prophecy would seem to indicate that he did not 
belong to a J*' . il "amily (contrast Is H, 

Jer H, Ezk 1 , li - I , -J . H etc.). A worth- 
less Jewish tradition makes the wise woman of 
Tekoa (2 S 14) to have bee ’ ‘ ' • J 

In his day it was still ■ ■ who 

appeared a- i ’ i - to come forth from circles 
where the . ud influences cherished were 

of such a nature as to prepare men for this high 
office. But he was doing his ordinary work when 
the impulse came which brought him to Bethel, 
the ecclesiastical capital of the hT. kingdom, there 
to denounce the sins of Israel. God called him, with- 
out any intermediary (7^® ; cf Gal 1^), and the call 
came with a constraining force which left no choice 
but to follow (3®). External events, no doubt, had 
their influence. It is impossible to read the book 
without feeling 1 'h ’ \. had been im- 
pressed by the v.. -i ’.,i . • -u of the Assyr, 

colossus, and we may reasonably believe that the 
campaigns prosecuted in this direction by Salma- 
nassar HI. (783-773 B.O ), or by Assurdanil (773- 
755 BO), had excited his alarm. The note of time 
1^, ‘ two years before the earthquake,’ does not afford 
much help in dating his mission. Zee 14^ assigns 
this I'lmlh.iuike to the reign of Uzziah of Judah; 
and Jerome, on Am 1^, makes bold to identify it 
with the one which Josephus (Ant. IX. x. 4) asserLs 
to have occurred as a punishment of IJzziah’s 
sacrilege : ‘ quando iram Domini non solum poena 
ejus, pi. ^acrikgus fuit. sed et terras motus ostendit, 
quern Hebraei tunc accidisse commemorant.’ Am H 
fixes the mol’*!.*-' j. 3 tmty in the period when 
Jeroboam ii. ( i a . was coiit^ nii>orain r u- with 
Uzziah. This period extended irom 775 to 750 
B C. The tone of the prophecy leaves little doubt 
that, when it was delivered, the bulk of Jeroboam’s 


♦ Our English, Bibles, agreeing in this vrith the majority oi 
modern VS8, mention a second Amos. This is in St. Luke’s 
account of ' . T ijv of Joseph, the putative father of our 

Lord, Lk : - is, however, some uncertainty as to 

whether th ^ is not Amoz. The Gr. is not 

decisive, since it is used in the LXX indiiferently for 
(Is 1^) and DIDJl (Am 1^), precisely as Jerome has Amos in 
both cases The Peshitta also fails to help us. Whereas it 
transliterates the prophet’s name . and that of 

Isaiah’s father at Lk it combii.o'? the two forms 

Belitzsch and Salkinson, in tliur N'eio Testa- 

menu, decide in favoui of Amoz, both giving fiDK The 
q.iestion is not important In a r cii'i hr no*-’ i .c ('•r - 
ocining the poi-on named, an'l i i' ' ■>! u< d" ii'"ie 

than state the negative conclu'’-" in i ■ ^‘'O’ikm -I'l' i. Oi<'i 
» i*-^ 5 ti ‘hi M’ o].li, t Ilf Itko'ioi i:k f- i.ii , - i irg 'i is 

ri 'inAed J oiu .Jo-iph by an inunal of only seven generations. 
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splendid achievements had already been wrought. 
The ministry of Amos should therefore he dated 
about 760 B.C. An attempt has recently been made, 
on the ground of internal evidence, to bring it 
down a quarter of a century, and date it about 734. 
This, however, would requii e us to set aside Am 710 - 1 ^, 
a section which bears every mark of verisimilitude. 

Bethel was the principal scene of his preaching, 
perhaps the only one. When he had delivered 
sever^ addresses there, Amaziah, the chief priest 
of the royal sanctuary, sent a message to the 
king, who does not seem to have been present, 
accusing the preacher of treason, and at the 
same time ordered the latter to quit the realm. 
Evidently there was some reason to fear that the 
(qipressed poor might he stirred up to revolt against 
tfieir lords and masters. The threats of coming 
judgment would disturb many hearers. The 
denunciation of cruelty aihl inju^'-l iec would awake 
many echoes. Yet the language evinces 

all the contempt which a Id M;. -■1 1 official 

feels towards an interfering nobody, a fellow who, 
as he thinks, gains a precarious livelihood by 
proplio^} Ing. Jeroboam does not seem to have 
paid much heed. In the Bab. Talm. PesacMm, fol. 
876, it is said: ^How I> •» 'd '■ : * "eroboam 
did not receive the : ; o* ' ■)■ ' against 

Amos? . . . The king answered [in reply to 
Amaziah], God forbid that that righteous man 
should have said this ; and if he hath said it, what 
can I do to him ? The Shechinah hath said it to 
him.* The conversation is fictitious; but Amos 
doubtless withdrew unmolested, after disclaiming 
anyofficia!!: d ■■■ ■ 1 ' s'j ■ " ‘ {;s a prophet, 

predicting \ ■ «•’ • ; k . .•»!! because of 

his impious hindrance of the divine word (7^^’^^), 
and rr»mplotiiig the delivery of his OTvn ine'«Nigc lo 
Israel (8. 9). On reaching home he doubt t •=*'> put 
into writing the substance of his speeches, and the 
roll thus written is the earliest hook of prophecy 
that has come down to us. 

Coiu'^rr b'g his subsequent fortunes we are 
(iitiioly i'l ilie dark. A late Christian tradition, 
originating probably in the 6th century of our 
era, affirms that Amaziah, llui f>riest or Bethel, 
struck him frequently, and ticachciously abused 
him, and finally Amaziah’s son killed him, 
striking him on the forehead with a club, because 
he had rebuked him for ilic of worship- 

ping the two golden calves. The prophet survived 
long enough to reach his own land [another version 
adds, ‘ at the end of two days *], and was buried 
with his fathers. It is much more likely that 
he reached Tekoa in peace, resumed his shep- 
herd life, and eventually was gathered to his 
fathers, Jerome and Eusebius affirm that his 
sepulchie was still shown at Tekoa in their days. 
Vv'hcn Manndiell was in the ru ig’'bo’iihuod in 1TJ7 
he was told that the tomb :n uio \dlpg(‘ori 
the mountain. The Koman Church places Amos 
amongst the martyrs, and commemorates him on 
the 31st March, the Gr. Church on the 15th June. 
Amongst the Jews his freedom of speech gave 
offence even after his death, for the Koh, Mab. 
blames Amos, Jeremiah, and Ecclesiastes for their 
fault-finding, and states that this is the reason why 
the superscriptions to their books run, * The words 
of Amos,* etc., and not, * The words of God.’ 

n. The pRoniECY. 

1. The Authenticit?/ of the writing which bears 
his name has never been seriously <j \ ''■*01 <'*1. 
to its there is good groun-l foi 

that the follov^n" rr"-- additions: 

li.2 24-H^3 6'^*8r. U ■ \ ! ■ oftheJ/a5- 

soretic text have been suggested for the under- 
mentioned passages, and most of them merit careful 
consideration : 1^^* 2*® 3®* ®* 4^* ® 5®* 

16. 26 02. 8. 10. 12 fjl , a , 4. 14. 17 g6 ^6. 10. 11^ 


2. The Contents may be summarised thus Jhs. 

1 and 2 : The INTRODUCTION, which touches on the 
sms, first of the neighbouring nations and then of 
Israel, and announces their imminent punishment. 
Clis. 3>6: The Eirst Main Division of the 
Book; Minatory Discourse, addressed chiefly 
to the ruling classes; 4^*^® A Continuation of the 
same Speech, now directed to the people in general, 
detailing the judgments by which God had sought 
to bring them back to Himself, and sharply 
pointing out that a more decisive stroke was at 
hand A Second Address, in which are contained 
lamentations, reproofs, exhortations to 1 ■ ' • ' • * 

as opposed to false, threats of ruin am' r. ■ \ ; 
^ilWoe ’ ^ ^ 

the Proud '• i. " ^ M M.\ i 'I'l l-ioy 

OF THE Book ; 7^'® Three Visions ; The Narra- 
tive of the Expulsion of Amos ; A Fourth Vision, 

the rest ot the chapter being occupied with de- 
nunciations of the extortionate traders, the self- 
rich, the superstitious pilgrims ; 9 : The 
* Vision : The Inevitable Punishment of 
Wrong-doers : The Messianic Future. 

3. The distinguishing characteristics of this 
prophet’s Theology are quite unmistakable : — 

(1) His Idea of God. — Amos was an uncom- 

pioiniJ'iy irionotneist. There is not a verse in his 
'M 1 1 i 'ijL - I ■ sn i admits the existence of other deities. 
But his conviction of the divine unity was not 
the result of philosopliic thought and argument. 
It was an immediate certainty springing out of 
his deep sense of J"’s ■ I ■ » . nearness, 

greatness. So near and i‘r v i ■. He seem 
that there was no room for other gods, and hence 
there is no discussion of their claims. J" is all- 
powerful in Heaven and Sheol, on Carmel and in 
the depths of the sea, in Caphtor and Kir, and 
Edom and Tyre. His might is shown in the 
control of human history (chs. 1 and 2, passim ; 5^^ 
6^^ 9^), and esp. in IIl*> giil('ir.ii(‘c of the fortunes of 
Israel. Eveiy inou'iiiiiii cn the national life, 
spiritual and external, has been under His hand 

In all the affairs of men there is no such 
thing as chance ; it is His ;» r !■■ 'Im' are con- 
stantly being wrought out i; ’* ni i\s well as 
prosperity, comes from Hi -i ,. ' T' implies 
His dominion over Nature, the completeness of 
which comes out in such sections as 4*^”^®, where 
every natural calamity and scourge, dearth, 
drought, mildew, locust, pestilence, is traced to 
the direct exercise of His will. It scarcely need 
be added that the porsonalil y of God was clear to 
(h'* ]■ oplirf- mind, llcncc'it is that he does not 

nnm anni:oj)')m(;! p’li-rn : J" steps forth 
against the lioa^c oi -Jj'oboaFn like an armed 
warrior (7®) ; in pity for His people He changes 
Hi< piiipo'-v^" (7® etc.). 

(2) Ike relation between T* and Israel. — In 

common with all I'i- (‘o.:ri, ■ v -rh ii, Amos believed 
that J" was in a their God, and 

they His people. |{ii! [' • \ !■ '-.ed the bond as 

a natural and indissoluble one, like that which 
was conceived to exist between other nations anc 
their deities, so that, provided Hi cy paid His dues 
in the form of sacrifices, He was b'oiiricl in honour, 
and for His owh sake, to protect and bless them. 
The piophct, on the contrary, insisted that the 
relation was a moral one, not merely dissoluble, 
but certain to be dissolved if they fell below His 
standard of moral requirements. It is in the 
insistence on this, and in the statement of these 
moral requirements, that the splendid originality 
of Amos is most clearly evinced. Ceremonial wor- 
sliip has no intrinsic value : the only genuine 
service of God consi‘«ts m justice and righteousness 
(5®^) ; when immorality and oppression are practised 
by His worshippers, God shrinks from contact with 
them as from a defilement : inhumanity and 
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uabrotherliness, nay even thefailu o ' s :•* . 
sentiments of others {P-2^), are is: ■ i; :*! 

when heathens are gnilty of them, and much more 
so when Israel is (3®). As to the 
methods of v o- *. / the Lord, he has but 
little to say ; :> * i show the scorn with 
which he regarded them. But it is the spirit, not 
the method, which finds in him so stern an anta- 
gonist. His main contention is that ritual, as a 
substitute for the social virtuesy is an abomination. 
True religion consists in doing good and abslaining 
from harm. As in the Epistle of St. James, clhictil 
considerations are paramount. Bvlili oimi- is 
the keynote of the prophecy. Tii-* wo’il Love 
does not occur. t v. a- duo pi .ma • Vv to his 

i". of •iceluiiin i- r, (jOd, .ohim, 

V, - w'l l;0(i of hN'()ii''"r-'- r; ']■ M* than of Love. 
Not, of course, ila. / liic ‘ oi liui Divine Love 
is absent ; ch. 7^‘® is a uie of the placableness 
which yields to the jiiopiu i ^ intercession, even at 
the moment when the stroke of punishment is 
falling. But in this particular Amos stands far 
below Hosea. ^ The circumstances of the time 
helped to fix his view. Jeroboam’s victories had 
brought wealth and power to the upper classes, but 
had left the poor worse off than of old. The 
basest advnnlage was taken of this; the wicked 
meanness of the" poweiful provoked Amos to con- 
tempt (2^). Wuliouc being what is now called a 
socialist — for, indeed, he was in no respect a 
theorist — he felt deeply the rottenness of the social 
state ; the dignity of man was being trampled on ; 
the prevalent luxury was founded on opjiro^sion, 
and was '-fijiping the life of those who luaciiscd it. 
He aitncks ^lIi I ^ luxury unsparingly even 

u.i of' j *; ■ j ; t s ' i ‘".troduced 

I :.i.! .a ■ ■ I . . ; . • --hi. (312 6^). 

The peasant, as well as the prophet, may be felt 
here. 

(3) 27/ ' nt , — The Book of Amos 

is the • '■ which the term ‘The 

Day of .) i : i M . probably it was current 
on the people’s lips. They iiuj.giiK-d that when 
the Lord arose in judgment it l>o, not only 

for the establishment of His rule over the whole 
world, but also to their great benefit; all their 
sufferings would come i o a • • j I ... 1 end ; dominion 
as large as David’s ored to Israel. 

Amos saw that this ‘ Day ’ threatened to be one of 
judgment on Israel itself and its coming 

. ■ i'lA o i'l evitable that he speaks of it as 
‘k n \ Unlik v , he looks 

on the result as tofally • ■ * .m- oi ii.‘ common- 

wealth 312-jB 42. 3. 12 Q27 Q passim, 7® 9^"*’ 
B(3p('Titance would have averted this (4), but the 
opi'OiHiiiity- has passed. The great world-power 
which wiirserve as God’s instrument is doubtless 
Assyria, but the nio['het c-fop-^ «:hort of the mention 
of its name 6^^). Perhaps he was aware of the 
weakness under which the Eastern colossus then 
laboured, but believed that it would stand firmly 
on its feet again. 

(4) The Messianic picture in 9®“^®. — One of the 

weightiest rea ' f-n ihis as a later 

addition is its r* o- pi w 1 h the Visions of 

Judgment whh !• !■: w p** > i -i. It shows us the 

land tut-iTcly purged of the sinners, the rich 
officials who had abused their power. The Davidic 
kingdom is restored, no stress, however, being 
laid on the person or character of the prince at its 
head. The ancient bounds of the empire are 
re-established, foreigners, especially the hated 
Edomites, bein^ reduced anew to subjection. The 
Israelite exiles nave been brought home, and have 
rebuilt the waste cities. Agriculture and vine-grow- 
mg flourish to a miraculous degree on a soil of 
immensely increased fertility. Israel has reached 
an earthly paradise, and will never be dispossessed. 
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This is a picture which would have commended 
itself to the men who heard Amos, as his genuine 
predictions did not. One point there is m common : 
everything is human and earthly, there is no trace 
of expectation of a future life. 

In so early a writer as Amos it is jri 
meet with so few signs of sympatl \ ' .-i, 

modes of thought and expression which were 
afterwards abandoned by the higher religion of the 
OT. At 7^^ he appears to share in the common 
idea that other lands are unclean to an Israelite. 
At 9^ he adopts ih * wiiL-r-’t 1 myth of a dan- 
gerous serpent I'lls.iM hi ^ ilie sea, the creature, 
perhaps, which the dwellers on the Mediterranean 
coast-lands conceived of as swallowing, each 
evening, the setting sun. At 5® (a disputed 
passage) there is prohi '*1 ‘ ■ rolved 

m the mention of the , < ■ : EooL’ 

(See art. ORlom) At 6^® (another in 1 j-j . - 
the superstitious dread of pronou* ''-j i‘ e Aw 
name amidst inauspicious surroundmgs is referred 
to without reproof. 

4. There was a time when Jerome’s verdict on 
the Style of Amos, imperitus sermone, sed non 
scientid, was g( MoinBy ■ ’ in. Now, 

however, it is ri lIuk' th-; ..in Father was 

prejudiced by his Jewish teacher, and that the 
prophet was as little deficient in style as in know- 
ledge. In point of fact, he is very little inferior to 
the best OT writers. His language is clear and 
vigorous; his sentences are well rounded. His 
imagery, mainly drawn, as was to be expected, 
from rural life (threshing-sledges, waggon, harvests, 
gia$'H]ioj>peis, cattle, birds, lions, fishing), is vivid 
and telling. He knows how to use the refrain (4), 
and the poetic lament (5^) ; he is skilful in working 
up to a mimax. Two or three solecisms in spelling 
may well be set down to transcribers. An Eastern 

’ ’ .I*’ I'l 

ciuiure ue rioD aenvea iroin oooks. i ms siiepnera s 
outlook was a wide one (1. 2. 9^) ; his apprehension 
of the meaning of events uncommonly clear ; his 
knowledge born of reflection and the touch of the 
Divine Spirit. 

The boldness of his style was an expression of 
the boldness of the man and his thoughts. It 
requiied no small courage for a Judsean to enter 
Israelite territory for the express puipose of inter- 
fering in the rclij-'iDU" jnd ‘^ocial hie of the nation, 
denouncing c\ civ tiling^ us corrupt, threatening 
swift and utlei 1 iiin. Nor is that all. No speaker 
ever ran counter to the most cherished convictions 
of his auditors more daringly than the prophet who 
told them that the destinies of other nations are as 
really guided by God as those of His chosen people ; 
9’ is almost a contradiction of 32. His courage was 
derived from his conviction of the reality and 
dignity of his mission. When the Lord God hath 
spoken, the ni.TTi w liolicur*^ ITiiri cannotbiitprophesy. 
And whoever cl.se mav uni to hear, the piopliet 
does not; he is of tfie Privy Council (S"^*®, cl 
Gn 18^^). That is the starting-point of Hebrew 
prophecy. 

Liter VTURE —Calvin, Prmlect, in Dwd» Proph. 3fin, 1610 ; 
J, Gerhardi, Adn. Posth. vi Ptrrh et Jon. 1676; J. 0. 

Harenberg, Amos Propli I'x’ I7i;;{ , L J. Uhland, Annot. 
ad loo. queed Am. 1770 ; J. S. Vater, ilbers. u. erJclitrt, 
1810; Juynboll, Disputatio de Ainoso, 1828 , Ewald, Die Fro pit 
des Altm Bundes, 1840; Henderson, Minor F >' [' 

1858 ; 3aur, Der Proph. Ames, 1847 ; Gandell in 1 ' ' f ' . 

Comrr . 'Stainer, Bie Zwolf Kl Proph ISSl ; 

W. R '■ 1 . ■ ' ■ ' IsraeV^, 1896 ; Hoffmann, * Versuche 

zii An , / Gnnnuig, DeGodsprafcrrt ra a 

1885, Davidsci . F .> '"w. and Sept. 1837; Koil, Die Kl 

Proph. 1888 ; • ,//■■/ 1 Kl. Proph. 1388 (tr by Banks) ; 

Bachmann, Prcpparationen zu den Kl. Pr. Heft 3, 1890; 
Farrar, The Minor Prophets', Wcllhauscn, Die El Proph, 
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•foci avd Amos^ 1897 ; last but not least, well deserving to be 
translated into Eng., Valeton, Arms m Eoaea, 1894. 

J. Taylor. 

AMOZ (f'tosjj), father of the prophet Isaiah (2 K 
19^ Is etc*)> to be carefully distinguished from 
Amos (DiDj^) the prophet. See Amos (p. 85** n.) 

AMPHIPOLTS (’Ajtt^^xoAts). — Am toll-, men- 
tioned in Ac 17^ as a stage in S_. i’au’^ > inission- 
iourney from Philippi to Thessalonica, was a city of 
Macedonia. It was situated on the eastern bank 
of the river Strymon, about 3 miles from the 
sea, closer to which lay its seaport Eion. The 
river, on leaving Lake Cercinitis, winds in a semi- 
circle round the base of a terraced hill, on which 
the town was built, protected by the river on three 
sides, and by a wall along the landward chord of 
the arc. It was, as Thucydides (iv. 102) says, 
conspicuous (Trepi^av'/js) toward sea and land ; and 
this is probably the import of its name, * the all- 
around (visible) city ’ (Classen, in loc.y who suggests 
the parallel of Umhstadt in Upper Hesse). Its 
inaportance, already marked by its earlier name 
‘Nine Ways’ (’Ew^a 68oL), made its possession keenly 
contested, alike on military and mercantile grounds. 
The Athenians founded a colony under Hagnon in 
B.c. 437, which presented a history of chequered 
fortunes and varied interest, in its surrender to 
Brasidas, the fight under its walls between Brasidas 
and Cleon in which both fell, its refusal to submit 
again to the mother-city, its repeated attempts to 
assert its independence, till it passed into the pos- 
session of the Macedonians under Perdiccas and 
Philip, and eventually into that of the Romans. 
By these A. was constituted a free city, and made 
the capital of the first of the four districts into 
which, in B.c. 167, <li' y dixiciod the province (Liv. 
xlv. 18. 29). The Vi.i 'llpMJHia passed through it. 
It was called in the Middle Ages Fopolia (Tafel, 
Thessal. p. 498 f.), and is now represented by a 
village called Neochoriy in Turkish Jenihoei (see 
plan in Leake, N,G. ii. 191). Zoilus, the carping 
critic of Homer, was a native, and wrote a history 
of it in three books (Suidas, 5.u). 

William P. Dickson. 

AMPLIATUS (’A^tTrXtaroF, RV correctly with 
H A B S’ G, Vulg. Boh. Orig., for TR ’A/4irXtas, 
HELP, AV AmMias, the abbrev. form). — ^A Chris- 
tian greeted by St. Paul (Ro 16®) as the ‘ beloved 
in the Lord.’ It is a very common Roman slave 
name. (T.ightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; GIL vi. 
4899, 5154, etc.) 

Some further interest attaches to the name. It 
occurs in one of the earliest chambers of the Cata- 
comb of St. Domitilla, inscribed in large, bold 
letters^ over a cell belonging to the end of the 1st 
or beginning of the 2nd cent. A later inscription 
in the same chamber also contains the same name. 
The of the earliest inscription suggests 

a sla\ c, ji'iil The prominence assigned to the name 
suggests that it belonged to some prominent 
member of thi‘ 'i *1.. P<‘-ian Church, perhaps a 
member of the ! o.i » « o.' Domitilla. 

Literature. — r - * T.'" ■ ■ "'it. Ser. III. vol. vi. 
C18S1 )hi 3 riT-tl; ■ f . ■. V .1 j ■ ; p. 289 ; Sanday and 
Headlam, liomanSy p. 424. A. C. HeADLAM. 

AMRAM. — (D-nDK ‘ the people is exalted ’). 

1. A Levite, son of Kohj! h ;i'm 1 '‘rsM’.o*! (.f Levi 
(Nu 1 Ch 62*»*^8). lb rti.vi. .. ,Io< * 1 , ■! his 
father’s sister, by whom he begat Aaron and 
Moses (Ex and Miriam (Nu 26®^ 1 Ch 6^). 

2. A son of Bani who had contracted a marriage 
with a ‘strange woman’ in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr 10®^). 

Amramites, The — A branch of the 

Kohathite family of the tribe of Levi. The name 
occurs in the account of the census taken by Moses 


(Nu 3^ : ' ; ‘ * in the Chronicler’s account 

of the ' of the Levites in the time oi 

David (1 Ch 26^). W. C. Allen. 

AMRAPHEL (VaipK*), mentioned as ‘king of 
Shinar’ (Gn 14^). Schrader, who suggested that 
the name was a corrup' \ 

was the first to identify ■■ 
the 6th king in the 1st . ^ I! , 
cuneiform iii.^'Cri]. lions inform lis that Kliammurabi 
was king oi Babylon and N. Babylonia ; that he re- 
‘ ■ supremacy of Elam ; that he over- 
I !• ‘. 1 . ■ i i ^i-nd, after con- 

quering Sumer an( . f , « ■ i '"u first to make a 
united kingdom of Babylonia. TT .■. * " "r. . . ■ g. 

Winclder gives the date of his i - ‘ ‘ . • : 

Sayce {Pair. Pal, p. 12) mves 2320 as the date of 
his uniting Babylonia. But the chron. is uncer- 
tain. The name is given by Hommel as Chammu- 
rapaltu {Gesch. d. MorqenlandeSy p. 58), and it has 
sometimes been transcribed as Chammu-ragas. 
Mr. Pinches considers Amraphel to be a Sem. 
name=Amar-apla=Amar-pal (‘I see a son’), or 
Amra-apla=Amrapal (‘ see a son’).^ 

It is clear that the identification is not free from 
difficulty, so far as the Biblical account is con- 
cerned. (1) The date of Kliammurabi, according 
to the reckoning of Winckler and Sayce, etc., is 
400 years earlier than the cent, to which Gn 14 is 
generally ascribed. (2) A. is described as ‘ king of 
Shinar ’ ; and Shinar has generally been identified 
with Shumer, the S. part of Babylonia. Khani- 
murabi, while subject to the suzerainty of Elam, 
was king of Babylon and N. Bjibylonin, but not of 
Shumer or S. Babylonia. \ lir^beenmet 

by the assumption that Shi lo Lo understood 
to denote in Gn all Chaldjea, of which Babylon was 
the capital. No great exactitude in ;■ og. { ; ‘ 
can be expected. Shinar (Sangar), in s ‘ s" " - 
tions, seems to be situated in Mesopotan . * h ‘ 

Heb. tradition confused the Shinar of Mesopotamia 
with the Shumer of S. Babylonia. 

It seems best at present to suspend judgment 
upon this much 'I • 1 1 ’ .7 The results 

of Assyriological research in illustration of Gn 14 
are still much disputed. 

Jos. {Ant. I. ix.) transcribes the name as ^Apapa- 
ypldTjSy although the LXX has 'AfjL(ipd>d\, 

H. E. Ryle. 

AMULETS (D'lf’o^ Is 3^®, AV ear-rings). — 1. 
Origin. The connexion with lahashy to mutter as 
a snake-charmer (Ps 58®), points to something that 
has had whispered or chanted over it voids, of 
power and i)i oi ection. Cf. TTeb. hartomy magic ia ii 
and its connexion v. itli Lnrefy tlie giaving-pcubf i lie 
learned writer, and ilie Arab. ‘ talLman’ ^juilai iy 
associated with the ^ailasan or long robe of the 
sacred dervish. The same idea of power through 
secret lore and sanctity is c vr'inpliHc d at the 
present day in Jerus,, where crucifixes, pictures of 
the Virgin, and rosaries are laid on the pavement 
at the door of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre so 
as to give them this holy value in the market. 

2. Meaning. The central meaning of the a. is 
something that faith may clasp as a |**oidi\l,miic 
against known and unknown dancreir^ lb assumes 
a connexion between holiness and liealing, between 
piety and prospeiity, the first being appreciated 
for the sake of the second. It is a testimony to 
the sense of sin, for it is only that which is want- 
ing in holiness that requires to be covered or pro- 
tected. Hence the Arab, proverb says, ‘The eye 
of the sun needs no veil.’ Its light is pure, and 
therefore no j)rotc(‘tion is required. 

The a. unires the protector and the protected; 
V hat lays a duty on divine power lays on human 
weakness a coi responding devotion. Fulness of 
consecration makes fulness of claim. Hence tc 
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the Oriental mind familiar with this amulet 
faith, the words seem very natui'al, ‘Be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of His might/ 
‘Perfect love caste th out fear/ ‘I can do all 
things in Him that strengtheneth me/ Thus 
the a. lias a true word of power, for it teaches, 
‘When I am devoted, I am endued/ By a similar 
vehicle the apostle reaches the experience which 
says, ‘When I am weak, then am I strong/ 

3. Classification. ^ This corresponds with the 
dangers and the points of contact. There is an a. 
for the heart (illust. 1) worn almost universally in 
the East. It is a locket suspended over the breast, 
and consists sometimes of a small metal case of 


With this may be classed the neck-amulet. See 
Crescent. Similarly, there were a® for the nose 
and mouth for the dangers by inhalation ; for the 
ear and the temptations of hearing; for the eye 
and what meets its vision (illust. 3, 7, 8). And 
so the veil for the head and face, and the sheet 
enveloping the whole figure of the Oriental woman, 
now the formalities of modesty, were doubtless 
once full of superstitious meaning. See Veil. 
Amulet articles among the Jews are chiefly the 
fringes of large and small tallith : the mezuza ; the 
paper with Ps 121 and. certain Abracadabra for- 
mula, which the Eabbi puts in the room where 
there is an infant less than eight days old ; and the 



1. The ^ Shield of David,’ or * Solomon’s Seal,* a favourite a. among the Jews. 2. Extract from Jewish Birth- A., which 
gives, under Ps 121, the names of the I^atriarohs and their wives, with a formula at each side forbidding the approach of 
Lilith or any witch. 8. Breast-a. {taubeh). 4. Bye-a., seen in the brass thimble-like ornament on the nose of the Egyptian 
woman, 5, 6. Cactus, and black or red hand-as. 7, 8. A^for nose and ears, worn by Bedawin women, along with necklace, 
bracelets, and armlet. 


gold or silver, but more freq. of a heart-shaped 
sheath of cloth ornamented with a design in gold 
thread. This may contain for the Moslem a few 
words from the Koran, called a tbejah, covering, 
protection ; and if for a Christian, a picture of t& 
Virgin and Child, called a taxCbeh^ ‘penitence/ 


phylacteries of the brow and arm. See Phyl- 
actery. Amulets are also used for the protection, 
not only of animals such as camels and horses, but 
even for newly-built houses, such protection usually 
taking the form of a roughly-drawn human hand 
in black or red, or of a cactus plant or aloe hung 
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by tbe roots from the arch of the doorway and 
kept alive by the moisture of the air (illust 5 and 
6). G. M. Mackie. 

MZI — 1. A Merarite, 1 Ch 6^®. 2. A 
pi lest in the second temple, Neh §00 Gene- 
alogy. 

AN. — L An, called the indef. article, is the old 
Eng. form of the nnm. adj. one. As early as 1150 
the n is found dropped before a consonant, and at 
the date of the AV the usage had becon* » ; « ■ 
to employ a before a consonantal sound ‘ , 

u and T ■ ’.■')» and an before a vowel 

sound ■ < ' , ‘ h). Some hesitation is 

found when the art. precedes a word beginning 
with wh. Thus we nnd ‘an whole* in Nu 10^ 
(ed. of 1611), but ‘a whole’ in Nu IP®; ‘an 
whore* in Pr 23^5^ (ed. 1611), 2 Es 16^® (ed. 1611), 
but ‘a whore’ elsewhere. Again, the ed. of 1611 
gives ‘such an one’ in Job 14®, Sir 6^^ 10® 20’“', 
2 Mae 6^; but ‘such a one’ in Gn 41®®, Ru 4b 
Ps 502^ 6821, Sir 2028, 1 Co 5«* 2 Co lO^ 122- b 

Gal 6b Philem®. Later edd. give ‘such an one’ 
in all these passages. 

More varied is the usage when the art. precedes 
h. In the ed. of 1611 (the later edd. have made 
many changes) we find ‘a habitation,’ Jer SS^b 
but ‘an hab.’ in Ex 15b Is 22^® 34i® and other five 
places ; ‘a hair’ in 1 K l®b Lk 21i®, but ‘an hair’ 
in Dn 327, Mk 211®, 27®^ ; ‘ a hairy,’ Gn 2711, but 

‘an hairy,’ Gn 25®®, 2 K 1®; ‘a hammer,’ Jer 232®, 
but ‘an hammer,’ Jg 4®!; and so with many other 
words. The I i. * of this inconsistency prob- 
ably is, not !' *1 ! I sage for a or an was not 

fixed, but that there was no fixed pronunciation 
of h. On the whole, an is found more frequently 
than a before words beginning with 4. 

2. In ‘an hungered’ (‘a ’ ■” Is not found 

in AV 1611), which occurs ' .* 25®®- ®7- 42. 44^ 

Mk 2®®, Lk 6®, the an is not the indef. art., but the 
prep, an or on. See A*. J. Hastings. 

ANAB ‘grapes’). —A city of Judah iu the 
Negeb hills (Jos Ipi 15®®), inhabited first by the 
Anakim. Now the ruin ^Anab near Debir. It is 
noticed as still a village in the 4th cent. A.D. 
{Onomasticon, s.v. Anab). SWF vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 

C. R. CONDEE. 

ANAEIi (’AvaiJX, but Syr. and Heb., and 
!?iXDn Aram.) was brother of Tobit and father of 
AcMacharus, To l*i. 

ANAH (m;;). 1* A daughter of Ziheon, and 
mother of Oholihamah, one of Esau’s wives, Gn 
3(52.14. 18.25 TJjq mention of a daughter in 

tills genealogicnl list has been used to prove that 
Kni^lup aniong'-t the Horites was traced through 
women (W. K. Smith in Journal of Philology , ix. 
p. 50). \ ; ui' '{‘d o'll. b'lwever, in RVm, some 

ancient a-!,i o- i- - -g LXX. Sam. Pesh.) 

read son iii '!» ;• i <».' '.j:.., which would identify 
this A. with 2. a son of Zibeon, Gn 36^* (R), 1 Cn 
140. « ^ Horite ‘duke,’ brother of Zibeon, 

Gn 36®®*'® (R), 1 Ch 1*®. If we take A. as an 
111 ijilber than a personal name, and think of 
■ 1 1 M I b »r : <- ! I i ^ between mans rather th an individuals, 
it is quite possible to reduce the above three refer- 
ences to one. This can he done all the more 
readily by ado]iting with Kautzsch in Gn 36® the 
reading nhr: ‘the Horite’ as in v.^® instead of MT 
*the Hivite.’ In regard to No. 2 the note is 
appended, ‘ This is A too found the hot springs 
(Av the mules) in the wilderness, as he fed the asses 
of Zibeon’his father’ (Gn 36®^). Eor the Hob 
which is a Xey., LXX offers the unintelligible 
Tdi^'lajuLelv, Sam. hasc’^^'Nrr ‘theEmim’ (an aboiiginal 
race of giants mentioned in Gn 14®, Dt 2^®* and 


is followed by Onk. and Pseud. -Jon. It was 
simply the context that gave rise to the conjecture 
accepted by Luther and AY that the word means 
mules. The Vnlg. trn. {aquas calidas) proh, is correci 
(so Kautzsch, ‘die heissen Quellen’), and ‘the hot 
springs’ may possibly be identified with Callirrhoe 
to the E. of the Dead Sea.^ The chief difficulty in 
accepting this interpretation is that no root for 
the word can be discovered which would suit such 
a meaning (Oxf. Eeh. Lex. s.v. ; cf. Dillmann and 
Delitzsch on Genesis, Lc.). J. A. Selbie. 

ANAHARATH Jos 19^®, mentioned with 

Shion [AyUn BKain) ’and Rahhith {Udba) on the 
east side of the Plain of Esdraelon in Issachar. It 
is the modern en-NcCurdh of Jezreel in the Valley 
of Jezreel. SWF vol. ii. sheet ix. 

C. R. CONDER, 

ANAIAH (n;3i; ‘J'' hath answered’).—!. A 
Levite Neh 8^ called Ananias 1 Es 2. One 
of those who sealed the covenant Neh 10®®. 

ANAK, ANAKM (pj;;^, 'BydK-ijm ). — It is often 

said that Anak is the name of the person from 
I whom the Anakim were regarded as having their 
descent. But the name Anak occurs without the 
J, 1 1 ■ ( ' ‘ ( •■ily in the descriptive phrase ‘ sons of Anak ’ 
;>• 9-, N 1*13®® ‘And theie we saw the Nepliilim, 
the sons of Anak of the Nepliilim,’ If we have 
any account of a person called A., this is the 
account; and he is said to be one of the ancient 
Nephilim or demigods. (See Nephilim). But 
probably here, as in all the other places (Jos 15^®' 
2Pb I^» Nn 13^''-®®), we have a descriptive 
phrase for a race of men, rather than the name of an 
ancestor. In these other places the article is used. 
■We have ‘ the Anak,’ or ‘ tne Anok,’ the word being 
used collectively, and denoting the race, just as 
does the pl.nnl Anakim. If a progenitor for this 
race is meiiLioriod, be is Arha (which see), and not 
Anak. 

The Anakim were of the giant race (Nu 13®®* ®®, 
Dt 128 210.11.12.20.21 91.2). They had - c' noinbly 
at Hebron, but also farther N., and m I'r . Ik* Mujk r. 
coast (Jos 14^®-^® 11''^- They seem to have been, 
however, rather a race of men than an independent 
people or gronp of peoples. they were 

Amorite or Perizzite or ^ ) 3 the case 

might be. The wars in which Joshua and Caleb 
conquered them were not separate from their wars 
against the Can. peoples. P 1 1 ^ i: 1 1 1 j ibl \ i s 1 * \ ■ < j ; k I rn 
were relatively unintellectual, were suborainate to 
the Amorite, and were for that very reason the 
more formidable as figliLers against a common 
enemy. For additional particulars see GianT and 
Rephaim. W. j. Beecher. 

ANAMIM. — The Anamim (d'O?!?;, ^Eycyene^/Zf Alye~ 
li€Ti€lju) are stated in the ethnographical list Gn 
10’'®, 1 Ch Pb.to have been descendants, or a tribe, 
of Mizraim, i.e. Egypt. They have not yet been 
identified. The attempts to discover this people 
in one or other of the races nqn 0*^011 led on ibe 
Egyp. monuments have been ba-.cd on .-orrie more 
or less striking similarity in the name. Ebera 
identifies^ them with the Aamii or Naamu (Ana- 
maimfi', f r. (‘owIkmii--, a\ 1 io .'ire included among the 
tribes lulc d by t he I’liiiTiio'.H 15th or 14th cent. B.C. 
They occupy the second place in the procession 
(after the llutu or Lutu), and are represented as 
reddish men of Sem. type, as is shown by the head 
of the man who icpresents them in the grave of 
Seti I. They immigrated into Egypt before the 
Eyk'^os from Asia. Their capital was on the 
Bucolic arm of the Nile, and, in addition to being 
cattle rearers, they weie importers of Asiatic pro- 
ducts to Egypt (see Riehm, EWE). 

J. Millar. 
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ANAMMELECH (1 — A god wor-ln] pod jilori'^ 

with Adrammelech with rites like t.ho'^c oi Moloc h 
by the foreign settlers brought by the Assyrians to 
Samaria (2 K IT\ ct v,^). The woriahippeis are 
said to have come from Sepharvaim=Sabara’in, 
a Syrian city destroyed by Shalmaneser (Bab. 
Chronicle, col. i. line 28, in Winckler, Keilinschr, 
TextbucL Cf. Hal6vy, ZA, ii. 401, 402), Winckler 
{AT Untersuchungen, p. 97 ff.), doubting that 
Syrians would be settled in Samaria, a district so 
near their own land, takes Sepharvaim as a false 
reading, or false editorial correction, introduced 
from 2 K 18^^ for Sipar (Sippar), the well-known 
city of Northern Babylonia. 

The first part of the word Anammelech contains 
perhaps the name of the Bab. god of the sky, or of 
a thiid of the sky, Ann. The whole name is 
taken by Schrader {KAT^^ 1883, p. 284) to mean 
*Anu is prince,’ but the meaning is doubtful. 
Possibly the writer of Kings meant by the name to 
identify the Bab. Ann with the Ammonite Molech 
— Anu-Molech. W. E. Barnes. 

ANAN cf. Sabean p3j^). — 1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10^. 2. 1 Es 5®®=Hanan, 
Ezr 2^ Neh 7^. 

ANANI A son of Elioenai, 1 Ch 3^^. 

ANANIAH (npis;. ‘J" hath covered’), Neh 
The father of Maaseiah, and <■! a nd fa i hr r of 
Azariah, who took part in rebuild. jlio walls of 
Jerus, He was probably a priest. Ct, v.^. 

ANANIAH (npj;? Neh IP^j town inhabited 
by B i’; *'!* r‘- Captivity. o 

!l . ■! ‘ifamwa, a ■ *''1*!., « 

JS . Oi J erusalem. 1 he position near Nob and Ana- 
thoth, and east of Gibeon, renders this identification 
probable. See Elon ; and SWF vol. iii. sh. xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANANIAS. — A ‘ disciple ’ who lived in Damascus, 
and to whom the T.o' u a r ,'d in a vision, bidding 
him go and bapti o of Saul had been 

prepared for his coming by a vision. A. hesitated 
at first, knowing Saul leputaLion as a persecutor ; 
but, being encouraged by the Lord, went and laid 
his hands upon Saul, who received his sight, arose, 
and was baptized. Such is the account in Ac 9^®“^®. 
In St. Paul’s speech to the multitude at Jerus. 
(Ac 22^®“^®) we are told that A. was a man * devout 
according to the law ’ and one ‘ to whom witness 
was borne by all the Jews that dwelt’ at Damas- 
cus ; and some further words of his to St. Paul are 

S '.ven in which he speaks of Christ as ‘ the Just 
ne.’ He is not mentioned in St. Paul’s speech to 
Agrippa. 

The traditions about him arc not of a primitive kind. In 
rseudo-Dorofcheiis* list of the T I d so'.m’ls al>o iii the Hippo- 
Ivtean list) he occurs fifth in oulcr, ii.ur 1 j add^cub and before 
.S.tp".'' ir'd is represented as Bishop of Damascus. In the 
lift o* lioo by Solomon of Basra (1222), (o. xlix. ed. Wallis 
Bi.d,'o) A ' ■ He was the disciple 

of ii.o Ii‘i‘ .. ii-'l I and Arh61. He was 

h'.'i'.M hi I* ■!, i iT rhe army of Aretas, and was laid in 

the church which he built at ArbGl. The Gr. Mencoa (Oct 1) 
say that he did many cures in Damascus and Elcuthcropolis 
(lu'iii'j h'sjiop of the former place), and was tormented with 
Bcourkiiicr and hiirmn" by Lucian the Prefect (Rom. Mart. 
Licmms), and was finally cast out of the citv and stoned. The 
Baaili.an Monolog-y adds that he was ordained by Peter and 
Aridn ■ ’ A,- ‘ re of him hein;^ stoned by two men. 

The 1 „ ' -I ( : con.memorates him on the 6th of 

Tekemt” In the Rom. Marty rology he occurs on Jan. 26 ; mthe 
Ariiieriian on Oct. 1.6. 

The full Gr. acts of his martyrdom have never been printed, 
but the BolLandists, under Jah 25, give a Lat. VS of them, in 
which the scene of his preaching is said to have been Bctha- 
gaure or Betagabra, near Eleutheropolis He is likely to have been 
among the personal disciples of the Lord, and has a better claim to 
stand in the list of the seventy disciples than most of those who 
appear in the work of Pseudo-Dorotheus. 

M. K. James. 


ANANIAS {* AvavLas—Heh. nyjn *J" hath been 
gracious’}.—!, A son of Emmer (1 Es 9^^)=Haiiani 
of Ezr 10^®. 2. A son of Bebai (1 Es 9^®)=Hanamah 
of Ezr 10^®. 3. One of those who stood at Ezra’s 
right hand at the reading of the law (1 Es 9^) = 
Anaiah of Neh S'*. 4. A Levite (1 Es 9^®) = Hanan 
of Neh 8L 5. The name which the angel Raphael 
gave as that of his father, when he introduced 
Himself to Tobit under the assumed name of 
Azarias (To 5*^**®). 6, An ancestor of Judith 

(Jth 8*). 7. The husband of Sapphira, He fell 
down dead at the rebuke of St. Peter, and the 
same fate, three hours afterwards, befell his wife 
(Ac 5*®^*)* The intention of this narrative is some- 
times misunderstood as regards both the offence of 
these persons and the cause of their death. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that a rigid system of 
communism was enforced in the Jerusalem Church, 
and that A. and Sapphira by ‘ keeping back part 
of the price’ violated a rule they had pledged 
themselves to obey. St. Peter’s words suffice to 
refute this notion : ‘ Whiles it remained, did it not 
remain thine own ? and after it was sold, was it not 
in thy power?* But it was inexcusable hypocrisy 
to retain part of the price and pretend to surrender 
the whole. ‘They wished to serve two masters, 
but to appear to serve only one ’ (Meyer). As to 
t\iQ fact of their sudden death, even Baur and 
Weizsacker admit that a genuine tradition under- 
lies the narrative. As to its causey whatever this 
may have been from a secondary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that in Acts it is traced 
to the deliberate will and intention of St, Peter, 
(Note esp. v.® and cf. the parallel case of St. Paul 
and Elymas in Ac 13*k) 

f ' \ * V Paulus, i. 28 ff. ; Neander, Planting oj 

*' .. i M. 27 fl. ; Weizsacker, A^gost, Age, i. 24, 

• • . ; i ■ o \ Meyer, etc. 

8. See preceding article. 9. The high priest 
before whom St. Paul was brought by Claudius 
Lysias (Ac 23*®^’)> ^-iid whose outrageous conduct 
upon this c< ! | r lostle to apply 

to him the ii ■ .• (■ ‘whited wall.’ 

The same .\. • ■ ’v ji ■ ■ ij . tr, 

Caesarea amongst St. Paul's accusers ln’-osc I ■ ! \ 
(Ac 24^®'*). He was the son of Nedeboeus, and held 
the high priesthood from c. 47-59 A.D. He owed 

’ * f to the office to Herod of Chalcis. 

* ministration there were bitter 
quarrels between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
and these seemed on one occasion likely to lead to 
his deposition. On account of a massacre of some 
Gaiilseans by the Samaritans, the latter had been 
attacked and many of their villages iilundoied l-y 
the Jews. A. was accused of complicity in tlic-c 
acts of violence, and was sent by l^bnidiatUsS, tlie 

f overnor of Syria, to stand lii-> tiial at K,(mi'' 
'owerful influence was at work at the imperial 
court on the side both of the Samaritans and the 
Jews ; but, thauks to the efforts of the youngei 
Agrippa, Claudius gave his decision in favour of 
' ■ ■ . and A. returned to discharge the 

. ■ o • i. office which he disgraced by his 

rapacity and violence. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to send his servants to the threshing-floors 
to take the tithes by force, while he defrauded the 
inferior priests of their dues, and left some of them 
to die of starvation. His own end was a miserable 
one. His sympathies had always been with the 
Romans, and he had thus incurred the hatred of the 
nationa 1 jiai ty. When the great rebellion broke 

out whii'h ended in the siege and destruction of 
Jerus., A. concealed liimsclf, but was discovered, 
and murdeied by the fanatical populace. 

LiTERATi'Tjr,.— Jos. Ant. XX. V. 2, vi. ii. 8, ix. ii. 3 ; Wars n 
xvii. 9 ; Schurer, HJP i. u. 173, 188 f., 211, n. ]. 182, 200 If. 

J. A. Selbib. 
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ANANIEL (Avax'iiJX), one of the ancestors of 
Tobit, To A Gr. form of 

ANATH {r\zv.), the father of Shamgar, Jg 3®^ 5®. 
‘An4t is the name of a goddess worshipped in Pal., 
cl Jg 1®®, Jos 15'®, Is 10®® ; it is found on Egyptian 
monuments from the 18th dynasty. 

G. A. Cooke. 

ANATHEMA. See Accuesed. 

ANATHOTH 1. A town in Benjamin 

assigned to the Levites (Jos 1 Ch 6®®), named 
from (possibly plural of) Anath or Anat, a 
Chaldsean deity worshipped among the Canaanites 
(Sayce, Eibb&rt Lect. pp. 187-189 ; X ■ • \ H "I ; . 

now called A It is situated 2^ : : i 

of Jerusalem over the shoulder of Bcopas. There 
are still twelve or fifteen houses on the spot, and the 
remains of ^ handsome church. 

From its ■.! !■■ ■ . , ,■ .• •»' : it has a fine view 

northward and also eastward over the broken hills 
of the wilderness, ^LicLeli’ng down towards the 
north end of the SjIi boa. It was the home of 
Abiathar, 1 K 2®® ; of Abiezer, one of David’s thirty 
captains, 2 S 23^^ ; of Jehu, one of his mighty men, 
1 Ch 12®, and of Jeremiah the !>' 0 |. Jer 11 
It was reoccupied after the Exil j J'/* 2-‘, Neh 
7% 1 Es 5^®). A quarry at An^ta still supplies 
building stone to Jerusalem. The vision of the 
dreary wilderness to the east, and ihe ‘'Corciiin'jr 
of its dry winds which Jeremiah was faniihar \\uh 
in his native town, have imprinted themselves on 
his prophecies. To one standing upon Scopas, 
Anathoth is lying at his feet, Is 10®®. 

2. A personal name — (a) the son of Becher a 
BcujnmiLc, 1 Ch 71 Possibly this and Alemeth 
tollowing are names of towns in which sons of 
Becher dwelt. (5) Neh 10^®, possibly stands for 
‘men of Anathoth’ (7^'^). 

Anathothite ('nnjyn) is the uniform dc'-icrnalion 
in RV of an inhabitant of Anathoth. AV' 
such variants as Anetothite, Anethothite, Anto- 
fchite. A. Hendeeson. 

ANCHOR.— See Ship. 

ANCIENT has now a narrow range of usage. In 
AV it is freely applied to men, as Ezk 9^ * then 
they began at the a. men ’ ; Ezr 3^® ‘ many of the 
priests and Levites ... a. (RV ‘old’) men.’ Ot, 
Luttrell (1704), ‘Sir Samuel Astry (being very 
antient) has resigned his place of clerk^ ; and 
Penn, Life (1718), ‘This A.M,C. aforeseid, is an 
Ancient Maid.’ Following the Heb. (and LXX) 
a. is used as a subst., as Is 3® ‘the judge and the 
prophet and the prudent and the a.’ ; but esp. 
in the plur., as Ps 119^®® ‘I understand more than 
the a« ’ (RV ‘ aged ’). In these places ‘ the ancients ’ 
are mostly a definite class, the Elders of Israel, or 
of some tribe or city. See Elder in OT. 

Wright {Word BooJc^ p. 36) points out that 
‘the ancient’ is used for the plur. in the Pref. of 
1611 ; it is probable that in Job 12^^ we have an 
instance of the same : ‘ With the ancient (RV 
‘with aged men’) is wisdom’; while Sir 39^ is 
unmistakable, ‘seek out the wisdom of all the 
ancient ’ (Tdrrwv dpxalwv, RV ‘ ancients ’). 

J. Hastings. 

ANCIENT OF DAYS (poV common 

Syriac egression, used three times of the Divine 
Being in Daniel (7®* ®®), at first without the article 

(wrongly inserted by AV in v.®), and meaning 
simply ‘old,’ ‘aged,* (see RV). The expression 
has no reference to the eternity of God, and does 
not bear upon the question of the date of the book, 
as if it carried a contrast to the New Divinities 
introduced hv Antiochus Epiphaiies. It is a repi c- 
senUition natural to the fearless antUropomorj)hL5ni 


of the Bible, which never hesitates to attribute tc 
the Deity the form and features of man. The 
object is to convey the impression of a venerable 
and majestic aspect. 

P’nj?, ancient^ is pioperly an Aram, woid : in 
Heb. it occurs once only, in the late passage 1 
Ch 422. A. S. Aglen. 

ANCLE (Ezk 47®) and ancle-bones (Ac 3^).-— 
This is the spellmg of AV after Coverdale and 
Tindale. Camh. Bible and RV spell anlde. In 
old Eng. the spelling is indifferent. Sliaks. has 
even ancJcle. Besides the above, RV gives ‘ ankle 
chains’ in Nu 31®® (AV ‘ chams’), and in Is 3-® (AV 
‘ornaments of the legs’). J. Hastings. 

AND is used in AV both as a copulative and as a 
conditional conjunction. 1. As a copul. conj., the 
Oxf. Diet, points out the use of and to express the 
,• ‘ ' ■ as Gn 1® ‘ God said, Let there be light ; 

. • . ■ • as light ’ ; Lk 7® ‘ I say unto one, Go, 

and he goeth ’ ; Mt 8® ‘ Speak the word only, and 
my servant shall he healed ’ ; Lk 10^ ‘ This do, and 
thou shalt live.’ Cf. Scottish Paraphrases — 

* My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all ; take, eat, and live.' 

Thus and is often more than a mere copula. It 
' even has an adversative force in ‘ he answered and 
said, I go, sir: and went not’ (Mt 21®®). 2. In 
middle Eng. aTic? was used .■j.’*”. ; n 
usage which Skeat and othe* . . « ■ have been 

borrowed from Iceland. Cf. Bacon, Essays, ‘ It is 
the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they will set 
an house on fire, and it were but to roast their 
egges.’ Of this use of and Wright points to On 
44^, Nu 5®® as examples. When and meant if, it 
was often spelt an, and was often strengthened by 
adding if Hence we find and, an, an if, and ij, 
all=|r. In AV we have Mt 24^® (Lk 12**®) ‘But arul 
if (RV ‘But if’) that evil servant shall say in his 
heart’ ; IJc 20® ‘ But and if (RV ‘ Bn t if ’) we say ’ ; 
1 Co 7®® ‘ But and if (RV ‘ But ii ) thou marry ’ ; 
1 P 31 ^ ‘But and if (so RV) ye suffer.’ Except 
1 P 3^^ (dXX ’ d KaL), the Gr. is always 

J. Hastings. 

ANDREW. — ^The first-called apostle, brother of 
Simon Peter : their father’s name was Jonas or 
John, anc their native city was Bethsaida of 
Galilee. Their mother’s name is traditionally 
Joanna. 

Name. — ^The name Andreas {*Avdpias) isGreek. It 
is usually believed to occur first in Herodotus 
(vi. 126), where it is the name of the great-grand- 
father of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. It occurs ^so in 
Dio Cassius (Ixviii. 32), in the form ^Avdpdas, as the 
name of a rebel Jew in Crete in Tra Jin's reign. 
There are other instances of the name, hut it is 
not very common. 

Refeee«^ces to him in NT.— In the Sj^noptists 
the call of Peter and A. while they were fishing is 
narrated by Mt 4^®"^® and Mk It took place 

at the Sea of Galilee. The narrative in no way 
implies that this was their first meeting Avith tlie 
Lord. The name of A. next occurs m Mk 1'^, 
where Jesus enters the house of Simon and A. and 
heals the mother-in-law of Peter. Next in the list 
of the Twelve, where Mt and Lk place him after 
Peter and before James and John, Avhile Mk’s 
order is Peter, James and John, Andrew. In 
Mk 13® he is coupled with Peter, James, and John 
in the question put to our Lord about the time of 
the End. His name does not elsewhere occur in the 
Synoptists. In St. John’s Gospel he is much more 

S rominent. In ch.l A. is a disciple of John the 
aptist. He hears the Avords, ‘Behold the Lamb 
ot God,* folloAvs Christ, and spends a day with 
Him. He then brings his brother Peter to Christ, 
and may probably have had to do also with the 
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call of I*hilip, who Avas of the same city. In ch. 6 
it is A. who volunteers information about the lad 
with the loaves and fishes, on the occasion of the 
feeding of tlie five thousand. In ch. 12 the Greeks 
who desire to see Jesus apply to Philip; PhUip 
tells A. ; and the two tell Jesus. In Ac 1 A. occurs 
for the last time, in the list of the apostles, follow- 
ing James and John, and preceding Philip (as 
in St. Mark). 

Subsequent Teaditions.— In the 2nd cent. A. 
was the hero of one of the romances attributed to 
Leucius, a Docetic writer. We have a fairly 
comprehensive abridgment of this book in the 
Miracula Andreae of Gregory of Tours, besides 
some episodes and fragments of the original Gr., 
in part yet unedited. The fullest discussion of the 
literature is in Lipsius, Apokrmhen AposteU 
’ ‘ ■ i. 543-622) : see also Bonnet’s ed. of 

' ‘ ( \ t Encomia^ based on the Leucian Acts, 

in Analecta Bollandiana (xiii., and separately). 

TJh-, . 1 v rhp ll'tr.u re <■ )•“> - s of ; — 

I '■/ .i.‘ ' i . 'in c ; )• i; , ' t'J tyTischendorf, 

. I / 1 / . Matthew or Matthias is a captive in the land 

c ;■ V *orc <■, 1 i'*.. : i Ifii' 

tho or sv ‘ ' ; ' . ■ 4 . a. at m n.-d 
teem to be Ak\.'i'' i »■ 1 IJ , lo the <‘0' 'Mr. v\ *m o i. 

Matthew is rescued, and A. is tormented by the savage* natives 
:■>' s M’ il day He ‘ . c i. fi If. o the city; 

:• ri'> 1 a genera ■■ ■ ■.» m • i . ,ting part 
of the story is perhaps the account of a miracle done by our 
Lord, which A. narrates during the voyage. We have this 
li zi ' '1 i t r ''■< ,) v‘, r.i c‘, ' i/i )-''a.\on . lire last-named is a 
] '«, iv'\ct .. I‘\ (, ’V . 1 Lilt N 01 . poet, preserved 
, V, rcelli Oodex. 

,! et Andreae, ed. Tischendorf in Apocalppses 

(as Acts of St. Jude) m 
I * ■ ' I ■ . ' ‘ ' ‘It c'onr .ns> a realisa- 

tion of our Lord’s saying about the camel passing through a 
needle’s eye. It is exceedingly doubtful whether this belonged 
to the <■' g'Mfjl T < I .'II.. ( . 

(3) Muat i'a J/t-i. 'v ■. ^i«_fr\ -u I v) r-i.td Jlo’ini; i’l the 
2nd 'ol of (b'gtT.* w » V? 'I i.-* M(huin/>hf t tnrviae 
Sistciiia. Th.s I'M. t lie' i-'i'il wiih fi e (Jr J.t ton in, which 
c . r r II , ’* ■ 1 

i e h •.*: <■ i.f ^ [ laid in the land of the Anthro- 

1 i b' ('■ ' ■ ‘ * Amasea, Sinope, Nicaea, Nico- 

media, HV‘‘*ii ■ i* , ■ . Macedonia, and Patrae in Achaia, 
where the martyrdom 1 1 'lCs p’licj 

The traditions of the mari^iUorn at Patras are fairly con- 
stant. A. is crucified by the pro-consul Aegc-j- or \i -t ii 
because by his preaching he has induced the i>r.i-{‘<in»ii ’s vi.i * 
Maximilla to leave her husband. Until recently the best 
authority for the martyrdom was taken to be a certain Epistle 
of the priests and deacons of Achaia, first published by Woog 
in 1749, and then by ■“ ** ' IT w * i ••, M. Max Bonnet 

has proved in an artic'i ■ .- //,..■ i. . Zeit8chrift(18M) 

that this is a tr, froi. I . mu. 'j.ii nearest approach 
which we as yet possess to the Gr. original is in the Miramla 
and Encomia, coupled with some quotations made by Augus- 
tine and others. 

So much for our kiiowlrdge of llie Leucian Acts. 

We I wS'i s \eis of A. in ( op: e T ’ • ‘ ■ 

some or wl-.eli co’ip'o ih's apo-i.i • 

Paul. The Acts oi A. and lliuil.i.'.ouiew seem to be modelled 
on those of A. and Mawhew. 'inose of A. and Paul, which 
aie incomplete, and exist only in Coptic, give an account of 
Paul’s descent into Hades by way of the sea, of his return, 
and of how a Scarabasus Qixettpoy) was employed by the two 
apostles to obtain entrance for them into a city which the 
Jews had shut against them. The Egj'p. Acts of A. assign 
crucifixion and stoning as the manner of his death. 

Other traditions may be mentioned. Origen {ap. Bus. EE 
iii. 1) makes A. preach among the Sc\ iliians, that is, on the 
Black Sea ; cf. the Leucian Acts At Sinope an image of A., 
said to have been made in his lifetime, was long pioservcd; 
and also the seat where he taught, which w'us of while mailJe. 
He was regarded os the apostle of Byzantium, where he or- 
dained Stachys as first bishop. 

Lipsius believes that the legend of the pn in \<*1 ■ 

arose from a confusion between the Tai-.c u ■.“! i i ; o 
Achsaans on the E. shore of the Black Sea, and tne Achseans 
in the N. of the Peloponnese. 

A. appears as the author of a gospel condemned in the so- 
called Gelasian Decree. No trace of it is to he found elsewhere. 
There are references to him in the Clementine Eecognitions 
(i. 66, where he answers the Sadducees ; ii. 62 sqq.'). He appears 
as legislator in the 'Op*t xet) x»*6yte, and in the Apostolic Con- 
<:iiiuiions. He also figures in the Acts of Polyxena and 
Xanthippe Ilis relics were rediscovered in Justinian’s time 
at Constantinonle ; and remained there until 1210, when Garduial 
Peter of Capua brought them to Amalfi. They are said to 
have been brought from Patrae to Constantinople in 357 or 
858 by Artemius. His cross, or part of it, is in St Peter’s at 
Borne, enclosed in one of the four great piers of the dome. 


.ipproprr^i-*n of the decussate or saltire cross to St. 
Ai rTtvv I., o. . late date. In the 13th cent. (e.g. m a 
statue at Amiens) he commonly holds the upright cross. 

Documents relating to the translation of the arm of St. 
Andrew ii^oSco'’ r.ilbySt. Eegulus(who is variously placed, 
m the 41 h .)i“, and bd. cent.) may be seen m the Bollandists 
imder Oct. 17. 

His festival in the Lat. and Gr. Churches is on Nov. 30 ; 
it occurs in the I.at. Maityrium, and m the Kalendar of 
Carthage. 

Literature. — Lipsius, Bonnet, Tischendorf, U.cc, ; Malan, 
Conflicts of the Holy Apostles', von Lemm, Kopt, Apokr, 
Apostelaoten. 

M. K. James. 

ANDROKIGTJS CAvdpdviKos ). — Christian greeted 
W St. Paul in Ro 16* ic.-n " with Jnnias. 
xhey are described as b. li:,; ! : kinsmen of St. 
Paul,* probably implying ‘fellow-i‘o ini. ’ 
The word is used in this sense in Ro fi**. Id 
would be unlikely that so many as are mentioned 
in this chapter (w.^* should be kinsmen in a 
more literal sense. (2) They are called by St. 
Paul his ‘ fellow-prisoners. ’ They may have shared 
with the apostle some unrecorded imprisonment 
(cf. 2 Co 11^, Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v.), or, like him, 
been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Jt is unlikely 
that the term is used^ in a metaphorical sense. 
(3) They were .* iiong the apostles,’ 

a phrase which p-id;. ,i!v i ■!-. that they were 
distinguished menibers of the apostolic body, the 
word Apostle (which see) being used in its wider 
sense. (4) They were CIiiioLiaiis before St. Paul, 
so that they belonged to the earliest days of the 
Christian community. The name is Greek, and 
like most others in this chapter was borne by 
members of the imperial household {OIL vi. 
5325, 6326, 11,626). It would have been common 
in the East. (See the Commentaries, ad loc. 
For later traditions, which add nothing historical, 
see Acta Sanctorum, May, iv. 4.) 

A. C. Headlam. 

ANEM (D^i^), 1 Ch only . — A town of Issachar, 

noticed with Ramoth. It appears to answer to 
Engannim (which see) in the parallel list (Jos 2P^) 
but might perhaps represent the village of 'Anin 
on the hills west of the plain of Esdraelon. This 
place, which is well watered— whence perhaps its 
name, ‘two springs ’-^-is the Anea of the fourth 
century A.D. 'nt .n . .v \' ' 1 1 -i ; IJi j ; • t 

which had g(‘o.i l-Ji ‘i-, K.-ij I.'- llfH.ii nrl , ■ m 
Caesarea. Eusebius, however, identifies this site 
with Auer. SJVP vol. ii. sheet viii. 

C. R. CONDBE. 

ANER LXX AMp, Sam. D-iiy). — One of the 
three Amorite chieftains, the other two being 
Mamre and Eshcol, who were bound, in virtue of 
their ‘covenant* with Abraham, to render him 
assistance, when he was sojourning at Hebron (Gn 
I418. 24 Mamre is an old name for Hebron (Gn 
23^) and Eshcol is the name of a valley not far from 
Hebron (Nu 13^), it is natural to suppose that 
Aner also was the name of a locality wliidi gave its 
name to a clan. Oillmann (in loc.) compares Ne tr, 
which is the name of a range of hills in tlie 
vicinity. H. E. Ryle. 

AHER (tjv)? 1 ^ town of Manasseh, 

west of Jordan imo* ii';! d in the parallel passage 
Jos 212®). The site is doubtful. Possibly Elldr, 
north-west of Shechem. SWP vol. ii. sh. xi 

C. R. Condek. 

ANGEL (:i!s:^‘" md'iiJ:, *=!■*• ii. and other- 

wise). — ^i. The v.oid is lii'i-.i '■:!> used of men in 
the sense of ‘messenger,* especially in the plur. 
Gn 32'*, Nu 2121, Dt 2®, Jos 6^^. In the sense of 
‘angel* the term is chiefly used in the sing, in 
earlier writings, but plux. Gn 19^*^® (J), and ‘angels 
of God,* Gn 28^2 32^ (E). In later books, particu- 
larly the poetical, the plur. occurs oftener, Job 4^®, 
Ps 78'® 91“ 10320 2044 i4g2 an<i g^^h books as 
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Zee and Bn plurality is implied. So in Job 1® 
2^ ; in Gn 32^ they are & ‘ camp ’ or host, and in 
Bt 33^ ‘ nwriads ’ ; cf. Ps 68^^. In the writing P 
(Priests’ Code) no mention is made of angels. 
Like the existence of God, the existence of angels 
is presupposed in OT, not asserted. They are not 
said to liav-e been created, rather they are alluded 
to as existing prior to the creation of the earth. 
Job 38'^ (Gn ?, cf. 3^^ 11^). When they appear, it 
is in human form : they are called ‘ men/ Gn 
132M6.22 322\ Jos 5^^ Ezk Bn 

the ‘ man Gabriel,’ Dn 9^^ (cf. Lk 24^, Ac 1^®), and 
apart from the seraphim (Is 6‘-^) are nowhere in OT 
represented as winged (Rev 8^® 14®), though Philo 
so describes them [Trrepo^vovtn), In NT they are 
called ‘ spirits’ (He B^), but not so in OT, where 
even God is not yet called spirit (Jn 4^). To 
Mohammed the Migd Gabriel was the ‘ holy spirit.’ 
When they appc.ii lIk^’ speak, walk, touch men 
(1 K 19®), take hold of them by the hand (Gn 19^^*), 
and also eat with them (Gn 18®, though, on the 
other hand, cf, Jg 6^® 13^®). The statement Ps 78^ 
that ‘men did cat the food of angels’ (lit. the 
mighty, Ps 103-®, J1 3^^), a statement • ■ ; ■! *•* 
Wis 16“®, 2 Es B®, can hardly be more ‘ ^ • - * 

colouring of the fact that the manna came down 
from heaven, as the parallelism both in Ps 78-^ and 
Wis. shows; cf. Jg Ps 104^®. 

ii. In a number of passages, e.g» Gn 
22ii« w. 16^ ]gx 32^ j , 2'- 1 0'“* 0 1-24 133^ mention is made 
of ‘the angel rf JcJiovfih/ AV the ‘Loeb’ (J); 
and in others, e.g. Gn of ‘the angel of 

God’ (E). Similar ■ re Gn 18. 32^”®® com- 
pared with Hos 12/ ■ ' . According to the 

general grammatical rule the rendering ‘ an angel 
of the Lord ’ is inaccurate, though some instances 
may be doubtful ; so ‘ llic angel of God’ necessarily 
Gn 31^^ and even 2B", of. v.^^. The angel of the 
Lord appears in human form, Gn 18, or in a flame 
of ‘fire, Ex 3®, or speaks to men out of heaven in a 
dream, Gn 31^^* It has been disputed whether 
‘ the angel of the Lord ’ be one of the angels or 
J" Himself in self-manifestation. The manner in 
which he speaks leaves little room to doubt that 
the latter view is the ri h' o’li of the 

Lord is a theophany, a ■ sn; ■ ■ j -ifi of God. 

In Gn 31^^* the angel of God says, ‘ I am the God 
of Bethel ’ ; in Ex 8®- ® the angel of the Lord says, 
*I am the God of thy father’ . . , ‘and Moses 
was afraid to look upon God ’ ; cf. Jg 13®®. In 
Gn 16^® the angel of the Lord says to Hagar, ‘ I 1 
will greatly multiply thy seed,’ and 21^® ‘ the angel | 
of God called to Hagar out df heaven . . . lift up 
the lad ; for I will make him a great nation.’ The 
angel identifies himself with God, and claims to 
exercise all t''<‘ j» oi<‘ i. - nf G.)d. Those also 
to whom the n-i ^ n. '■ . \ him with God : 

Gn 16^® Hagir ■jf.!! -I i 1 .■ 1 *-' of J" that had 
spoken to her, thou art a God that seest’ (all- 
seeing); Gn 18 the angel is called ‘the Lord’; 
Jg 6^^ it is said ‘the angel of the Lord came,’ but 
in he is called directly ‘ the Lord’ ; Jg IS®® 

Manoah says, ‘ We shall surely die, for we have 
seen God.’ And to name but one other passage, 
Gn 48^®* ^®, Jacob says, ‘ The God before vrliom my 
fathers did walk, the God who hath fed me all my 
life long, the angel which hath redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads.’ On the other hand, the 
angel of the Lord distinguishes between himself 
and the Lord, just as the Lord distingnishes be- 
tween Himself and the angel. The la Her savs to 
Hagar, Gn 16^^ ‘ J" hath heard thy affliction ^ ; cf. 
Gn 22^®. Nu 22®^ ‘The Lord opened the eyes of 
Balaam, and he saw the angel of the Lord’ ; and in 
Mill 3^ the ‘angel of the covenant’ is different 
from J". fnd < \ '.v U J" \.lio cometh to His temple. 
So, on (Im o ' 'O!* !ia>iil. ii‘<‘ Lord savs, Ex 23®®-®® ‘I 
send an angel before thee,’ and ‘Mine angel shall 


go before thee’ (Ex 32®^ 33®). But how these last 

S issages are to be appears from 

X 3314. 16 (1419) < My fact (1 shall go with 

thee’ ... ‘if thy race (thou ttyself) go nut with 
us, carry us not up hence.’ The ‘ angel of His face ’ 
(presence) is not an angel who sees His face or 
stands before it, but one in whom His face (pre- 
sence) is reflected and seen ; cf. Ex 23®^ ‘ My name 
(fulness of revealed Being, Is is in him.’ The 
Sept, rendering of Is 63® ‘not an ambassador’ 
(reading nsf), ‘nor an angel, hut Himself (Heb. 
His face) saved them,’ ’ '’0 meaning of 

the original. The mere . of J" creates 

a distinction between it and J", 1hoi:;:h tl e identity 
remains. The form of mjMni(‘'Laiij:i is, so to 
speak, something unreal (Bt 4^®*^®), a condescen- 
sion for the purpose of assuring those to whom it 
is granted that J" in His fulness is piesent with 
them. As the manifestation called the angel of 
the Lord occurred chiefly in redemptive history, 
older ilKol<>gian> regarded it as an adumbration or 
picmori'i on of ilie incarnation of the second Per- 
son. This idea was just in so far as the angel of 
the Lord was a manifestation of J" on the eartli in 
human form, and in so far as such temporary 
manifestations might seem the prelude to a per- 
manenL t(i(hni]'ti\ 0 self -revelation in this foim 
(Mai 3“/ ; bin ii was to go beyond the OT, or at 
any rate beyond the nnih* -rnmll/ 1 of OT waiters, 
to found on the manifestation distinctions in the 
Godhead. The only distinction implied is tliat 
betw^een J", and J" in manifestation. The angel of 
the Lord so fully represented or expressed J" that 
men had the assurance that when he spoke or 
acted among them J" was speaking or acting. 

iii. As ‘messengers’ {maValdm) sent to men, 
angels usually appear singly, but in Gn 19 tw’o 
visit Lot ; Gn 28^® ‘ the angels of God ’ ascend and 
descend upon the ladder, and Gn 32^ ‘ the angels 
of (Jod’ meet Jacob, who says, ‘this is God’s host’ 
(lit. camp) ; ‘ and he called the name of the place 
Mahanaim’ (two camps, or as RVm plur., com- 
panies). In Job 1® 2^ the * sons of God ’ who present 
themselves to report upon their ministrations are 
numerous. Sometimes the plur. is used inde- 
finitely, as Ps 78^® ‘evil angels,^ 9B^ ‘ He shall give 
His angels chame over thee/ Job 33^^ ‘the de- 
stroyers’; cf. 2S24^®*^/ Angels do not usually, 
at least in early v.ii hi;’-, mediate the plienonicmi 
of the physicarwoih’, i'm \ operate in the moi.ii 
and redemptive sphere ; but the angel of the Lord 
smites with pestilence, 2 S 24; and with death, 
2 K 19®® ; and Satan, on special permission of God, 
sets the lightning and whirlwind in r'yrJr.-^ 

Job, and smites him with sore boih, 1 ■ ‘ ' 2". ^ ft 
* ' ’ a poetical and realist* ■ . 

o i ^ ‘ providence of God, 

reminiscences of early history, when it is said that 
the angel of the Lord encamps round about those 
that fear him. Pa 34’', and thrusts down their 
enemies, Ps 35®* ®, and that the angels bear up in 
their hands the righteous, Ps 9B^, ef. Nu 20^®. 
More literal is the statement that they interpret to 
the individual the meaning of God’s afflictive jiro- 
vidences in his life, Job 33®®; and so Job 6^ the 
idea is hazarded that they might interest them- 
selves in the addictions of men and hear an appeal 
from them, or perhaps intercede or mediate in 
their behalf. In Ezk and Zee the angels interpret 
divine visions given to men; but see under § v. 
Passages referring to the intervention of angels 
are such as these : 2 S 24i«, 1 1C 19®* ^ 2 K 1"^ 19®®, 
E/k 9®. In some of these cases it may be difficult 
to decide whether the angelic manifestation be not 
the an^el of the Lord. The passages 1 S 29^ 
2 S 14^*®® 19®^ are also somewhat obscure. The 
first passage, w*here Achish says that David is 
good in his sight, might be rendered ‘ as an angel 
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of God,’ that is, probably iu valour (Zee 12^), 
■wisdom (2 S 2 ®), and moral rectitude ; in the 
others the natural rendering is ‘as the angel of 
God.’ The art., however, in comparisons often 
designates the class, while our idiom uses the 
indef. art. * an angel/ or the plur. ‘ the angels ’ of 
God. The pomt in the comparison is the pene- 
tration and wisdom of the angel, and reference 
might be to some such ideal being as is spoken of 
Job 15^' If allusion were to the historical * angel 
of the Lord,’ the original features of the phenome- 
non would have somewhat faded and the conception 
been generalised. 

iv. It belongs less of redemptive 

history than to the ; ■ ■ the majesty of 

J" the King (Is 6**), when God is represented as 
surrounded by a court in heaven, by multitudes of 
ministers that do His pleasure, and armies that 
execute His commands. He has a ‘council’ (n’lo 
Ps 89^, cf. the four and twenty elders, Kev 4^) ; a 
‘ congregation ’ (nij; Ps 82b ‘?rri 3 Ps 89^) surrounds 
Him, ‘ hosts ’ who are His ministers (Is 6b 1 K 22^^ 
Ps 103®®'^^ 148^). These ’ ■ beings are 
called ‘ sons of Elohim ’ (J< \ . Dn 3^), or 

‘ sons of Elim,’ Ps 29^* ® 89®, but possibly simply 
‘Elohim,’ Ps 8® 97b and ‘Elim,’ Ex 15^b The 
rendering ‘sons of God’ is po'^-iblo, and Ps 82® 
‘ sons of the Most High,’ if -^aid of angels, would be 
in favour of it ; but, on the other hand, the word 
Elim (d'‘?n) seems nowhere an honorary plur. 
applicable to a single being, but always denotes 
strict plurality. The probability, therefore, is that 
the right rendering is not ‘ sons of God,’ but ‘ sons 
of the Elohim,’ ‘ sons of the Elim,’ that is, mem- 
bers of the class of beings called Elohim and Elim, 
just as ‘ sons of the prophets ’ means members of 
the prophetic order or guilds (cf. sinff. Dn 3^®). 
The names Elohim and El are prch'-^loiie, and 
their OLvmolugy is quite unknown ; ihoj aie also 
the name*' i<;! ‘God,’ and ^-ho-e around 

God’s throne are no doubt oo-k ci-.. (. 01 in con- 
trast with men as sharing in an inferior way some- 
thing of divine majesty. They are also called 
‘Holy Ones’ (o^cyip), though the term ‘holy,’ 
originally at least, did not describe moral char- 
acter, but merely expressed close relation to God. 
Cf. Dt 33b Zee 14b Ps 89b Job and often. The 
OT assumes the existence of these beings, and the 
belief goes back beyond the historic period. In- 
teresting attempts have been made to explain the 
origin of the idea. It has been suggested that 
these beings, subordinate to J" and His servants, 
are the gods of the nations now degraded and 
reduced to a secondary place by the increasing 
l•Io\^sl of the monotheistic conception in 
ij\<> ThTf 1876). There is little or 
nothing in OT to support this theory. Israel 
probably spociilnied little on the gods of the 
nation'^, except of those, such as Egypt and Baby- 
lon, willi w horn they came jrito contact ; and though 
J"hc g! enter than all gods (Ex 18^^), He nowhere 
regards lln'in as His irnriistcrs, but manifests the 
stjongc-t hostility to them, e,g» those of Egypt 
Ex 12^b is 19b Ezk 30^, of Babylon Is 21* 46^* b 
v w] g( Z<‘nh 2'^ The monotheism of Israel 

did no; n}n<‘ i '*■* g-h' - to J" as His ministers, 

hiii i«ili(‘r (ic'iiid il'-ii <-\'.slence, and described 
them as vanities (nonentities), Pa 96^*®, Jer 10®* 
The fact that J" is compared or contrasted with 
the sons of Elohim in heaven, Ps 89®"®, and also 
with the Elohim or gods of the nations, Ps 86® 
96^*® 97®, is certainly lemarkable, but scarcely 
sufficient to establish the identity of the two ; and 
if in later times the idea finds expression that God 
had subjected the nations to the rule of angels, 
while the rule of Israel was reserved for Himself 
(Dt 32®- » in Sept., Sir 17^ Dn 10^ 12b cf. 

Dt 4^* 29*®, Is 24*b. tMs is hardly an old idea 


that the angels were the gods of the nations re- 
appearing in an inverted form, but a new idea 
suggested to Israel by its own religious superiority 
to the nations, and perhaps its way of explaining 
heathenism. Another view goes hack to what was 
presumably the oldest phase of Shemitic religion 
tor an explanation. Men, conscious of being under 
the influence of a multitude of external forces, 
po(>i>iecl i!‘e world with spirits, whose place of 
a code they thought to be great stones, umbrage- 
ous trees, fountains, and the like. Gradually 
these varied spirits came to be regarded as possess- 
ing a certain unity of will and action, and by a 
further concentration they became the servants of 
one supreme will, and formed the host of heaven. 
Such speculations regarding possible ]' of 

thought among the family out of v/iwU 
sprang, in periods which precede the dawn of 
history, are not without interest; they lie, how- 
ever, outside OT, which, as has been said, assumes 
the existence of J'”s heavenly retinue. The God 
of Israel is above all things a living God, who 
influences the affairs of the world and men, and 
rules them. If He uses agents, they are s^plied 
by the ‘ministers’ that surround Him. This is 
true (though denied by Kosters) even in the oldest 

E eriod of the literature, Gn 28 and 32, Jos 5^® and 
5 6, where one of the seraphim ministers purifica- 
tion and forgiveness to ’ < ; and the same 

appears in the scene ( 1 . i K 22^*. The 

idea is even more common in the later literature i 
Ps 103*®* J"’s hosts are also ministers who do His 
pleasure, Ps 148*. In Job k® 2 ^ it is the sons of the 
Elohim who present themselves to report upon the 
condition of the earth and men ; in 33*® the inter- 
preting angel is one among a thousand ( 5 ^), and 4 ^® 
Ms ‘ servants ’ are also his ‘ angels ’ (messengers). 
Naturally, however, as the idea of ministering 
hosts belongs to the conception of J" as sovereign, 
some of the breadth with which the idea is ex- 
‘ ’ ••:ay he due to the poetical religious ima- 
/ •; as when God’s warriors are leprescntcd 
i, M. !i in strength, Ps 103*®; as ‘heroes’ with 
wuom He descends to do battle with the nations, 
J1 3^b Zee 14® ; as myriads of chariots, Ps 68 ^^ ; 
and as chariots and horsemen of fire, 2 K 6 ^®* 

Is 66^®, Dt 33b Dn 7^®. (On the other hand, Hah 3®, 
God’s chariots and horses are the storm clouds.) 
In particular, these hosts accompany J" in His self- 
revelation for judgincn! and salvation, Dt 33*, 
Zee 14®, J1 3^b nnd in IS i' tins trait is transferred 
to 11i< ' ' i f of Christ (Mt 25®b- It is less cer- 

tain V h. i I j|i' divine name J" (God) of hosts he 
connected with these angelic hosts ; it is, at any 
rate, a title correlative, expressing the majesty 
and omnipotence of J" (Sept, often TrajfTOKpdrujp). 
Finally, to men’s eyes the myriads of stars, clothed 
in light and moving across the heavens, seemed 
animated, and there was a t('n(h‘r»y (o iociilify 
them with the angelic host — an k!^ isiiTicniiori made 
easier by the belief that man’s life was greatly 
under the influence of the stars (Job 38^). In 
Job 38^ the morning stars are identical with the 
sons of the Elohim. Cf. Jg 5*®, Is 14** 24*i 40*®, 
and on ‘host of heaven’ 2 K 17^® 21®, Jer 19^*, 
Zeph 1®. The idea that the stars are an^ls re- 
ceives large development in the Book of Enoch, 
e.a, 18^®"^®, and even Kev 9^* a star and the angel 
of the abyss are identified. 

V. About the time of the Exile and after the 
Ketnrn a manner of thinking appears which, 
though from the phraseology used it might seem 
a development in angelology, is really rather a 
movement in the direction »**■■■ ■ * • • 

Spirit of God. In the older ^ the 

Judges, J" rules His people through His Spint, 
which inspires the leaders who judge and save 
Israel. And in the older prophets the Spirit 
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operates within the prophet, w'ho is enabled to 
conceive J'"s purposes and operations in thought 
and express them in language. But in Exk 40 seq. 
‘ a man ' accompanies the prophet and explains to 
him his vision. This ‘man’ is the piophelic spiiit 
objectivised. Even before this time, in Mieah’s 
vision, 1 K 22^h ‘the spirit’ who comes forth is 
the spirit of piopiiccy personified. The process is 
carried a sicp liiuhor in Zee: not only is the 
-i.'iit h\] as ‘the angel that 

■. \ ‘ V. . ij I!! (I"'- ' ‘ 2'*;, the operations of J" 

I :.i; : sc, ions are personified as horsemen and 
chariots. That which in the older prophets was 
an inward spirit and thoughts, has become an 
‘ angel,’ and symbolical agencies which the ‘angel ’ 
interprets. But that much of this at least is 
more religious symbolism than strict angelology 
appears from the visions in 1^® 5^*®. It is, how- 
ever, the Spirit of God — not only as spirit of 
prophecy, but in geiiernl, as God in operation, 
controlling the destinies of the nations and of His 
people — that is chiefly symbolised in Zee. This is 
most broadly seen in ch. 4, which is strangely 
misread when the seven lamps are supposed to 
represent the light shed by God’s people, their 
spiritual life. The seven lamps are the seven eyes 
of the Lord (4^®), and the seven eyes are the seven 
spirits (the manifold spirit) of God. To be com- 
pared is Rev 1*, where the salutation comes from 
God and Christ and the seven spirits ; Rev 4® ‘ there 
were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God ’ ; and Rev 5® ‘ a 
lamb having seven eyes, which are the seven 
spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.’ Zee 4 
is an expansion of 3^, and its purpose is to sym- 
bolise that Spirit of God which goes out over all 
the earth, controls the history of the nations in 
the interest of His people, and secures the com- 
pletion of the temple, which the Lord shall enter 
and abide in, when He removes the iniquity of the 
land in one day {3®)— not by might nor by power, 
but by My Spirit (4®)- The two olive trees, * sons 
of oil ’ (cf. Is 5^ a hill, the son of oil = an ‘ oily [ hill), 
stand beside the Lord of the whole earth, i.e, in 
heaven, cf, 6®, and cannot he Joshua and Zerub- 
bahel. Whether the duality of the trees expresses 
some idea in the prophet’s mind obscure to us, or 
whether it he merely part of the symmetry of the 
symbol, may remain undecided. OHut wiitiiig;. 
of this period mve prominence to the Spuilof God, 
J1 2^, and show a tendency to Apostatise it. 
Is 6310*11 48 W Qn P, Ezk 2“ 8*, Ps 1397. The 
‘ angel of the Lord ’ in Zee. has the same double 
aspect as elsewhere, and as the angel of the cove- 
nant in Mai, cf. pi with 3i-^ 
vi. Two further developments complete what is 
said in OT of angels~“(l) amoral di.-ip-rciion upiicars 
among the aiigo'I'' ; and (2) a di'iliFicn'oii of lank. 
’JJn* iii^i di.'-i,in(*l;ion is not carried far, and the 
M‘c<.riu muiimlly follows from the idea of an army 
or host. In the* earliest period angels seem morally 
neutral, they are so much the messengers of God 
and the medium of His relation to the world that 
their own character does not come 
They have always something of the i. • . ■ • u! ri'i 
impersonal j'hciiomeTioii, J^ovah’s operations or 
piovidence made vi.sible and sensible. Of course 
tlie angel of the Lord being Jehovah’s ‘face,’ and 
embodying His ‘name,’ esdiibits also His moral 
nature, Ex 23^“'*^, But ‘evil* angels are angels 
who execute judgment, Ps 78^, Job 33^1 The 
spirit from God who trouhJed Saul is called ‘evil’ 
mereW from the effects which he prodiicos, 1 S 16^1 
In 1 K 22 even the personified spirit of prophecy 
becomes ‘a lying spint,’ just as elsewhere J" Him- 
self deceives the prophets, Ezk 14®. In writings 
of the age of the Captivity, and later, however, a 
being appears called the Satan (opposer, accuser). 


one of the sons of the Elohim, who displays hos- 
tility to the saints and people of God, Job 1® 2\ 
Zee 3. Even in these hooks he has as yet little 
personal reality. He is a voice ‘bringing sin to 
remembrance’ before God The scene Zee 3 is 
greatly symbolical. The evil conscience of the 
people ana their fear, suggested by their miserable 
condition, that their sins still lay on them, and that 
God’s favour had not yet returned to them, are 
symbolised by the accusing Satan ; while the angel 
of the Lord is God’s own voice assuring them of 
His gracious favour. There is perhaps an advance 
on the idea of Satan u' Jv)'*). even there he 

finds no place in the ih o , : i : i u n i o the drama. In 
two ways, perhaps, the conception of evil angels 
became clearer: first, it was natural^ that the 
accusing angel should take on something of the 
nature of his office, and appear as the eiicmy of 
the saints and of Israel. This step seems already 
taken in Job. And, secondly, there was always a 
greater disinclination to ascribe moral evil in men 
to God. In no part of OT is God represented as 
the primary author of evil thoughts^ or actions in 
men; if Ib'-M-I to evil, it is in punishment 

or aggi .1 :: ,.011 oi c\ A ! !ioy have already committed. 
But at a later time the instigation to evil freely 
ascribed in earlier times to God (1 S 26^®, 1 K 22^^^) 
is attributed to Satan, cf. 2 S 24^ with 1 Ch 2P. 
Further development hardly appears in OT. The 
‘serpent’ of Gn 3 is identified with Satan in Wis 
2^^ and in NT. In Lt 32^7^ Ps 106®7 mention la 
made of ‘demons’ (D'lg'), which, however, appear 
to be the false gods to which children w*ere sacri- 
ficed, 1 Co 10^®. In Assyr. shidu is the name given 
to the inferior deities represented by the bull- 
colossus. Popular imagination peopled the desert 
with demons, Is 13®^ 34^^ among which was a nighi- 
spectre, Lilith ; and to the same category possibly 
belongs Azazel (AV ■ >. .to whom the live 

f oat was consigned on the Lay of Atonement (cf. 

iec 6^^), Lv 16®*^®* 2® (Enoch 10^), although this is by 
no means certain. These demons, however, do not 
belong to the angelic host, and lie outside the moral 
world. Relatively to God, the angels, though the 
purest beings, are imperfect, Job 4^® 15^® 25®. 

In Ln 10^®* the various countries have 
their guardian or patron angels, Michael being 
the prince of Israel (Jude Rev 127); j^ter 
theology reckoned seventy of these angels (Bt 
32®, Gn 46®7). And in Is 24 the universal wicked- 
ness of the world appears laid at the door of its 
rulers, whether angelic or human, and the judg- 
ment of God falls on ‘ the host of the high ones on 
high, and the kings of the earth upon the earth ’ 
(yy 21 . 22 J . many interpret Ps 68. 82 of the same 
angelic rulers. Apart from the idea suggested in 
§ iv., several things led to this conception of patron 
and ruling angels. First, there was a tendency 
towards removing God far from any immcdiaLe 
contact with the earth and men, and to introduce 
intermediaries between them who mediated His 
rule. In Bn He :io i i!lv> to men directly, 
but only by the InU i\( isi-on of angels, who even 
interpret His written word to men (9®®“®^*). And, 
secondly, there was a tendency to personify abstract 
conceptions such as the ‘ spirit ’ of a nation, and a 
further tendency to locate these personified forces 
in the supersensible world, from whence they ruled 
the destinies of men. The issues of the conflicts 
of the kingdoms of Persia, Greece, and Judah 
with one another on earth are ^ determined 
by the relations of their ‘princes* in heaven ; and 
this idea is a ruling one in the Apoc. It belongs 
to a different class of conceptions when conflicts 
are referred to between God and other powerful 
beings. Such beings are ‘the Sea,’ ‘Rahab,’ 
‘Tannin’ or the Bragon, the ‘Serpent,’ ‘Leviathan,* 
etc., comp. Is 51»*^ Ps Job 9^ (Ps 
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87^ Is 30^), Ps 74^2-19^ Is 271 (Job 402«'29, Pg Job 
7^2, Am 92-® (Ezk 29^'® 322-^); also Job 25^ ‘He 
maketh peace in His high places.* These passages 
contain reminiscences of Cosmic or C’cn' iors mx 'ihs, 
victories of God, the principle of ’igiii arul 
over the primeval darkness and raging watery 
chaos. They are referred to in order to magnify 
the power of God, and to invoke it against some 
^e of His people, which in its rehellion and 
menacing attitude recalls God’s ancient enemies, 
an I may be described under their names (Is 27^). 
In Gn 6^"^ ‘ the sons of the Elohim * can hardly be 
anything but a part of the heavenly host, who fell 
through love of the daughters of men, as was 
already understo-xi by Jo-Lfihi.s (c»*. To 3® 6^^). The 
passage has no oilici ])oin;^<)i com net in OT, butis 
greatly amplified in !!iio(*ii 0-!,"). eic.; and there, as 
well as in NT, the idea of the fallen angels appears 
combined with 'vvhat is said of the imprisonment of 
angelic rulers. Is 24^® (2 P 2\ Jude % 

Kanks among the angels appear in Dn, and 
there for the first time some of them receive names. 
In OT and NT only two are named— Michael, 
prince of Israel (10^®* 21 12^, Jude Rev 12'^), and 
Gabriel (Dn 8^® 9^^, Lk l^®*^®). Michael is named 
‘ the archangel,* Jude 2, and I Th 4^® ‘ the arch.* is 
spoken of, though not named. Seven such angelic 
princes are spoken of, To 12^® * I am Raphael, one 
of the seven holv angels * ; in Enoch and 2 Es 6^ 
Uriel is named as fourth. The number seven 
already appears in Ezk 9^, and there is no necessity 
CO refer it to Pers. influence. In Bab. writings, 
grades nmong the ci'lc-Jial beings are referred to 
(Schrader, IhAbwfnhit tl'rlstar^ pp. 102, 103), one 
class of whom l.diounmit calls archanges cUestes. 
According to Jewish tradition the names of the 
angels came from Babylon. 

vii. There is httle advance over Daniel in the 
nnirclology of the Apocrypha. Raphael accom- 
panies Tobias as a guide. As one of the seven holy 
angels he * j presents the pr^ers of the saints ’ (To 
12^®, cf. Rev S'*), and says, ‘I did bring the memorial 
of your prayer before the Holy One* (12*2). ^ 
‘good* angel is spoken of, To 5^*, 2 Mac 11®. 
Raphael binds the demon Asmodieus, To 8®, and 
the sentence of judgment on those who bring 
false accusations agamst the innocent is received 
and executed by the angel of God (Sus “• ®2) ; the 
angels are ‘blessed,* and are called on to praise 
God, ‘Let all Thy angels and Thine elect bless 
Thee’ (To S*®); and the sins of men cannot be 
hidden before God and His angels (2 Es 16®®). 
Neither is there i!i |‘ib!(*'.'lo ji'sx great development 
in NT. (1) The !■' m ; 'i innumerable host, 
Lk 22* » Mt 26®®, !b‘ 12 \>, 5**; they are the 

armies of heaven. Rev W 19^*"H (2) They are 
beings glorious in appearance, Lk 2®, Mt 28®, Ac 
12^, and in rank are ‘glories,’ Jude ®. (3) They 
minister to the saints, He Mt 2*® 4^*, Lk 22^, 
Ac 5*® 8®® 12^ ; they are the medium of revelation, 
Rev P 22^®, and carry the saints into paradise, Lk 
16®®, cf. 2 K 2*^. (4) As in OT tlieophany God 

was surrounded by angels, so Ibex ;i'*comp{ ny the 
Son of Man at Bis parousiaf Mi lii ■ 2.')®‘, I 1 11 4*®, 
2 Th 1’ (Mt 13^**^ 24®*). In two or three points 
there seems an advance over OT, (a) The angels 
are spirits. He PI (h) Satan is no longer isolated, 
but has a retinue of angels, Mt 25", Rev 12’. (c) 
Ranks in the angelic host are more distinctly 
suggested. Col 2*®, Eph 3*® (1 Co 15®^, Eph 1®*). 
{d) In the Apoc. angels are associated with cosmic 
or elemental forces, as fire and water, which they 
direct or into which they are changed. Rev 14*® 16®, 
ci. Ps 104^. Ciiristians are made mong with Christ 
better than the angels, w^hom they shall jud^e. 
He 2®, 1 Co 6®. Angel worship is condemned, Col 
2*®, Rev 19*® 22®* ®, cf. Dt 6*®, to 4*®. The second 
Nicenc Council decreed that XarpeLa ought not to 
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be offered to *,■ ’ J : Vow’ed dovXela, The 

I sense m whicb '' «. ' denied angels and 

spirits (Ac 23®) is not quite clear. The Sadducees 
received the written Scriptures, but disallowed 
the oral developments upheld by the Pharisees 
and scribes; and it is possible that they re- 
pudiated only that more modern luxuriant angel- 
ology current in their day, without questioning 
the ancient an;." lophnnio". The great historical 
and ritual writmg P contains no reference to 
angels; the Torah contained the revelation of 
God’s whole will, and expressed all His relations 
to the world and men : special intervention of God 
was not now needed. And this may have been the 

E osition of the Sadducees. On the other hand, 
:om the Sadducean inclination to freethinking, 
inherited from the pre-Maccabeean Gr. period, it is 
possible that they interpreted the angelophanies of 
the written Scriptures received by them in a 
rationalistic way as personified natural forces. 

Litbraturb.— K osters, ‘Het or.SI ui" dor \T!nr('t)lo;i:ie 01 der 
Israel,’ ThT^ 1876, etc. ; KohuT, If •• .hi /■<* he Atr: •■ol 'jie u. 
Daimnoloaiey Leipz. 1866 ; Weber, System der AltsynagogaZen 
Palast. Theologie^ Leipz. 1880 See also Fuller, Excursus on 
Ai^gelology and JDerrwmlogyf Speaker’s Apocr, vol, i, p. 171 ft 

A. B. Davidson. 

ANGELS OF THE SEYEN CHURCHES.— If these 
angels are men, they cannot be less than bishops 
ruling their several churches. In favour of this 
we have— (1) Mai 2’ 3*, where the words may be 
used of men ; (2) the nnv who, however, was 
not an officer of the synagogue, but one of the 
. • for the occasion to pronounce 
me prayer; (3; me settled character of cpisconjn \ 
in Asia in the time of Ignatius. AgaiTi.sL it an 
(1) dyyeXos, never used of men in NT, except Lk 9®*, 
Ja 2®® of ordinary messengers ; (2) the fi^rative 
character of the Apoc. generally, and of this pai t 
in particular. There are seven angels for seven 
i hs 1. a 'id r oin I’lo Saviour walking in a 
al'‘'Ma-n a ( ho ‘them receives a letter in 
figurative lorm, and luli ox figurative promises and 
threats. Whatever be said of the ‘Nicolaitans,’ 
‘that woman Jezebel * (2®®) can hardly be other than 
figurative. Even if the allusion is to a living 
prophetess, its form is ngnralixo; esp, if we read 
lijv yvpoLKd (Tov — thy wile .Iczclicl; (3) the relation 
of the angels to the churches is one of close identi- 
fication in praise and blame, to an extent for which 
no human ruler can he responsible; (4) setiled 
monarchical government of cnurches in Asia can 
hardly date hack to the Neronian persecution, or 
even to Domitian’s. 

The imagery is suggested by the later Jewish 
belief in angels as g’ui'di.iri- of nations {e.g, Dn 
12*) and of men (Ac 12-®^ iiiv(‘ ihe genii of paganism. 
As, however, this belief is nowhere definitely con 
firmed by Scripture, the angels are best regarded 
as i)eisonificalious of their churches. 

H. M. Gwatkin. 

ANGER, as a verb, occurs Ps 106®® ‘They a®"* 
him also Os'vp!l) at the waters of strife,’ ana Eo 
10*® ‘by a foolish nation I will a. ' - you.* 

And twice in Apocr. ; Sir 3*® ‘ \“ I ‘ » !!■! ■ a®^ 
(RV ‘provoketh’) his mother is cursed of God*; 
19®* ‘he a®*^ him that nourisheth him’; to which 
RV adds Wis 5®® ‘ The water of the sea shall be a”^ 
(AV ‘rage’) against them.* J. Hastings. 

ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD. — Anthropopathi- 
cally described in OT by terms derived from the 
physical manifestations of human anger, n^n, 
jnij, rjxjj, etc. ; in NT by the terms 

6vfj,65, anger or wrath may be defined generally 
as an energy of the divine nature called foith by 
the presence of daring or pre'sumpiuous trans- 
gression, and expressing the reaction of llie divine 
holiness against it in the piaiishment or destruction 
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of the transgressor. It is the ‘ zeal * (n^ip) of God 
for the maintenance of Eis holiness and honour, 
and of the ends of TTis ligliloousTie^s and love, 
when these are ihrcatcrica hy the ingratitude, 
rebellion, and wilful disobedience or temerity of 
the creature. In this light it appears both in 
the OT (passim) and in the NT (Mt 3*^, Jn 3^, Eo 
1^®, Eph 5®, Eev 19^® etc.), and is uniformly repre- 
sented as something very terrible in its effects. It 
is spoken of as ‘kindled’ by the sins and provoca- 
tions of men (Ex Nu Dt 29^, 2 S 6^, Is 5^ 
etc.), as ‘poured out’ on men (Ps 79®, Is 42^, Jer44® 
etc.); its ‘fierceness’ is dwelt upon by psalmists 
and prophets (Ps 78^ 88^®, Is 13®, Jer 25^^*®® 
etc.); it Dums down to the lowest Shed (Dt 32^^). 
Similarly, in NT, God is represented as ‘a con- 
suming fire’ (He 12®®; cf. Mt 3^® 13^ 2 Th 1® 
2®). At the same time, this a. is not pictured, as 
in heathen religions, as the mere outburst of 
capricious passion, but always appears in union 
with the idea of the divine holiness (Lhnl principle, 
as Martensen says, ‘which guard *5 the cioirijil 
distinction between Creator and creature, between 
God and man, in the tmion effected between them, 
and preserves the divine dignity and majesty 
from being infringed on,’ and which on its positive 
side is in God the inflexible determination to 
uphold at all costs the interests of righteousness 
and truth) ; and as directed to the maintenance of 
the moral order in the -world, and s| the 

i.j hohli’ig of the covenant relation v. • ■ 

; ' .>(>: j;i i; wMch manifests its close alliance with 
righteousness and love. As in the ‘human sphere, 
so in the divine, the keenest p'('\o urou to a. is 
that which lies in wounded or frustrated love, or 
in injury done to the objects of love (Nu 32^^'^®, 
2 K 17^^-^®, Ezk 23, Am 3®, Ps etc.). A. 
in God has thus always an ethical connotation, 
and manifests itself in subserviency to ends of 
righteousness and mercy, by which also its measure 
or limit is prescribed (Jer 10®^). In its action in 
providence, it uses as its instruments the agencies 
of nature, as well as the passions and ambitious 
designs of men (cf. Is 10® ‘ 0 Assyrian, the rod of 
mine a.’), and afflicts the disobedient and rebellious 
with the calamities of war, famine, pestilence, and 
with evils generally (Dt 28^®’®®, Am 4®*^® etc. 
See analysis in Kitschl, Eecht. und Fer.® ii. p. 125). 

So far, accordingly, as the Biblical rr[)r(.'on o.- 
tions are concerned, the divine a. or wraih noi io 
he weakened down, or explained away, as is the 
fashion among theologians (e.g. Origen, Augustine, 
Turretin), into, a mere ‘anthropomorphism,’ or 

f eneral expression for God’s aversion to sm, and His 
etermination to punish it ; hnt is rather to he re- 
ff^ded as a very real and awful affection of the 
divine nature, fitted to awaken fear in the minds of 
men (Ps 2^^*^®, He 10®^). When we look to the 
historical (.Icveloprncnt of this doctrine in Scripture, 
we find nothing to modify' materially the repre- 
sentations just given. No "real distinction can be 
prcdicateJ between the earlier and later descrip- 
iions of I lie divine wrath in OT, except that, as 
Bitschl point'' out [Recht, und Ver. ii. p. 127), they 
tend in tiie [»Toi»lirLS to omo iin-n • - <^4* n' 
(see Day of the Loiri); cf. I.’o 2', iN*\ *; ■,« 
This, however, is not to be understood as if the 
divine wrath were not also manifested <-<‘n ( in ..i m 1 \ 
through history in the punishment of ilio-<» \i ‘u» 
evil-doing calls it forth (Ps 7^^). The later repre- 
sentations in the Scripture are every -whit as 
strongly conceived as those of an earlier date. When 
H. Schultz speaks of ‘the irnnros'-ion of the terrible 
God of the Semites’ in ilic earlier ages, and 
says, ‘ the ancient Hebrews, too, tremble before a 
mysterious wrath of God’ (O.T. Theology, ii. p. 175, 
Eng. tr.), he strangely forgets that the passages 
he cites are, on his own hypothesis, from the very 


latest parts of the Pent. (Lv 10®, Nu P® 18®; 
cf. Ex 121® 3012 , 8i®-all from P). The Book 
of Genesis, remarkably enough, has no men- 
tion of the wrath of God, though its equivalent is 
there in repeated manifestations of God’s judgment 
on sin (expulsion from Eden, cursing of the ground, 
flaming sword, the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
etc.). Eitschl’sview of the Biblical development 
has features of its own. He rightly conceives of 
wrath as connected with the divine liolmess, hut 
would interpret the latter attribute as expressing 
originally only the notion of God as the exalted, 
powerful, unapproachable One, to draw near to 
whom would mean instant destruction for the 
creature; and sees the peculiar manifestation of 
wrath, accordingly, under OT conditions, in a 
sudden, unexpected, and violent destruction of the 
life of those who had violated the obligations of 
the covenant (BecJit. und Ver. ii. pp. 93, 125, 135, 
136). We can only urge in reply that there is no 
stage in the OT revelation in which the ideas of 
transcendence over the world, and of moral per- 
fection, are not already united in the conception of 
holiness. The instances which most readily suggest 
an outburst of destructive energy apart from moral 
considerations, are those in which individuals or 
companies are smitten for -what may seem very 
slight faults, or acts of inadvertence (e.g. 1 S 4^®* 

2 S 2^). But even in these instances a careful 
examination will show that it is the moral sanctity 
of the divine character which is the ground of the 
special awfulness with which it is invested. 

When, finally, we pass from the OT to the 
NT, we find that the notion of God’s wrath is 
not essentially altered, though the revelation of 
love and grace which now fills the vision places it 
comparatively in the background. The Marcionite 
view, which would represent the contrast between 
the God of the OT and the God of the NT as 
that between a wrathful awiiging Deity and a 
loving Father who is i'iuipnbKi oi anger, is, on 
the face of it, incorrect. The pitying, fatherly 
character of God is not absent from OT (Ex 34®* ^ 
Ps 103^®), hut, even there, is rather the primary 
basis of God’s self-revelation, to which the mani- 
festation of wrath and j udgment is subordinate. He 
is ‘slow to a.’ (Ps 103® et al.\ and ‘fury (w.) is not 
in ’ Him (Is 27^). On the other hand, the fatherly 
love of God in NT does not exclude the aspect of 
Him as ‘Judge’ (1 P 1^^), and ‘a consuming fire’ 
(He 12®®), whose wrath is a terrible reality, from 
which Christ alone can save us (Jn 3®®, Ro 1^®"^® 
5®, 1 Th etc.). In this connexion Ritsclil 
labours hard to show that ‘wrath’ in NT has 
(as in OT prophets) imiformly an eschatological 
reference, and does not apply to the present con- 
dition. H( ov(-n fiirUK r, and challenges its 
right to a i o in ilu; Chn-fcian system at all. 
‘The notio.'i of llic cl ion of wrath in God,’ he 
says, ‘has no icligioii-s worth for Christians, but is 
an unfixed jpuI form I o-- Hi ■o’o;:' " on’ (JK6c^^. 
und Ver. ii. p. 154). It is no !'(■■. h- i^hat the 
■ * ' ’ ■ ■ ■ ■ • of wrath is prominent in NT , 

i ' . I ■ ‘I on already ■■ ■* th of 

God throughout recedes into I-; \ ■: .and 

becomes, as it were, an attribute in reserve (Ro 
2®, 3®®) ; but many indications warn us that it is 
< - ’■/ *■ •. -1 • M . and is still there in it^ u"-' 1 
t'\\ rests with its heavy w* \i asi;'') 
the disobedient ( Jn 3®®, Eph 2®* ®) ; nay, that in a 
most real sense its effects are manifest in -the terrible 
retributions for sin exacted from men even here 
(Mt 23®®* ®®, Ro 1^"®®, Ac 5^’^^ etc. ). And if the ohj ec- 
■fcion is urged, as it will he by many, that the attri- 
bution of wrath or anger to God (otherwise than 
as the reflection of the sinner's distrustful thoughts 
regarding Him) is an unAvorthy mode of con- 
ception, and derogates from the divine perfection, 
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it may at least with equal justice be replien that 
a Ruler of the universe who was i . of 

being moved with an intense moral .u y at 
sin, and of putting forth, when occasion required, 
a dc-t:o\iisi: cncigy against it, would be lacking 
in ai' C'^sdiLiai eloiiicni; ol moral perfection; nor 
would either the righteousness or the mercy of 
such a Being have any longer a substantive value. 

Literature —Weber Vom Zome GoUe,% 1862; Ritschl De 
Ira Deif 1859, Eecht und Ver. ii. pp. 89-148 ; Oehler Theology 
of O.T. i pp. 154-168 (Engr. tr.), Schultz O.T. Theology^ u. 
pp. 167 -179 ; D W. Simon The Redemption of Man — ch. v. 
‘liie Anger of God’; Dale The Atoneinentf Lect. VUI. ; Ltisc 
Mundi, lyp 285-288. J. ObR. 

INGLE occurs only as a subst., Is 19^ ‘all they 
that cast a. into the orooks ’ ; Hab P® ‘ They take 
up all of them with the a.’ In Job 4P, the only 
other occurrence of the Heb. word (nan), the tr. is 
‘ hook ’ (RV ‘ fish-hook ’). See Risking. 

J. Hastings. 

ANGLO-SAXON YERSION.-^See Versions. 

ANIAM (oyuK ‘lament of people’). — A man of 
Manasseh (1 Ch 7^®). See Qi’N'Ealogy. 

ANIM (nuj;), Jos 15®® only. — A town of Judah, 
in the mountains near Eshtemoh. It seems prob- 
able that it is the present double ruin of Ghuwein^ 
west of Eshtemoh. The Heb. and Arab, guttural 
letters are equivalent. In the 4th cent. A.D, 
{Onomasticon, s.v, Anab and Astemoe) Anea or 
Anem is noticed as a large town near Eshtemoh; 
and there were two places so called. It is identi- 
fied {$.v, Anim) witn the town now in question. 
All the inhabitants were then Christians. See 
iSIVP vol. hi. sheet xxiv. C. Ii. CONDEB. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM.— See Natural History. 

ANISE {dvrjdoVf anethum). — ^There can be no 
reasonable doubt that dvrjdov is the classical name 
of Anethum graveolens, L., which is translated in 
EV (Mt 23^) anise. There is the direct evidence 
of Rabbi Eliezer (Tract. Maaseroth, c. iv. 5) that 
the seeds, leaves, and tfie stem of dill are ‘ subject 
to tithe.’ Dill is in the Talm. shahath. It is 
known in Arab, by the cognate name shibith, 
and is much cultivated in Pal. and Syria.^ The 
seeds of it are used in cookery as a condiment, 
esp. with beans and other seeds of the mdse 
kind, and their flavour is greatly liked by 
the natives of Egypt, Pal., Syria, and the East 
p»Min«ilv. It is also used by the natives as a 
<*ji » rni rj;u ! V e. Avicenna speaks thus of its virtues 
(ii. 268) I ‘calmant for piping, carminative 
diminishes swelling, and its infusion is beneficial 
as a wash to indolent ulcers. ^ Its oil is useful in 
joint affections and neuralgias, and also as a 
hypnotic. Its juice calms pain in the ear. Eaten 
for a long time it injures the sight. The plant 
and its seed are galaclogogucs, but are esp. useful 
in over-distension of the stomach and flatulency. 
Its oil is also beneficial in haemorrhoids.’ 

Dill is an annual or biennial herb, of the order 
Umbelliferae, with a stem one to three feet high, 
much dissected leaves, small yellow flowers, and 
flattened oval fruits about on'‘-rMli of an incli long, 
of a brownish colour, with a I'gijici <‘oloni( m w ng- 
like border, and a puriL'^cni, aionuPic o(’.oui ann 
taste. It is found wjld m coinliclds in central and 
southern Eur(^e and Egypt, perhaps frcim 

cultivation, it has been cultivated from nmoio 
antiquity. 

The opinion of the translators of AV, in favour 
of anise [Fimpinella anisum, L.), is hardly to be 
weighed against the direct evidence above adduced 
for the identity of dill with hvrjBov. RV gives dill 
In the margin. O. E. POST. 


ANKLE-CHAINS Arab, saldsil, AV * orna- 
ments of the legs,’ Is 3*'^®).— The prophet refers to 
the practice of joining the anklets by a short chain, 
to produce a stilted, afi’ected gait in v.Jh ’'g. 

G. Id. Mai'N'e. 

ANKLETS (D'tD3j?,, Arab, hhalahhil, Is 3^®, AY 
‘tinkling ornaments.’)— The ref. is to the metal 
twists and bangles of bracelet-like design worn on 
the ankles of Oiiental women, esp. of the Bedawin 
and fellahin class. The musical clink of the 
anklets and their ornaments, which to the wearied 



peasant on the rough mountain path has the 
refreshment of the bells to the baggage animals, 
is here alluded to as a social vulgarism when 
affected by the ladies of the upper classes, and as 
one of the marks of an artificial and unhealthy 
tone of life. G. M. Mackie. 

ANNA ("Aj'j'a, the same name as the Heb. |. 
Hannah, from a root meaning ‘grace’). — 1. The 
wife of Tobit : ‘ I took to wife A. of the seed o 
our own family’ (To 1®^*). See Tobit. 2. 
proplicl c^s, the daughter of Phanuel, of the trib 
of .Vslicr (Lk 2^®*^^). This genealogical notic 
makes it clear that, though Asher was no 
one of the ten tribes which returned to Palet 
tine after the Babylonian Captivity, individuo 
members of the riitio had done so; and further 
that Anna belonged to a family of sufficient dis- 
tinction to have preser‘'"J In thv^ 

same connexion it is < * ■ > notice that 

the tribe of Asher alone is celebrated in tradition 
for the beauty of its women, and their fitness to be 
wedded to the hi"h priest or king (for authorities, 
see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah^ vol. i. p. 200). 
Of Anna’." pi i <>’i..l history all that we know is 
contained in iln' [>' ,vi statement of St. Luke. She 
had been married for seven years, and at the tim 
spoken of was not merely, as the AV suggests, 
eiglity-four years old, but, according to the mor^ 
correct rendering of the RV, ‘had been a widow 
even for fourscore and four years ’ ; so that, 
supposing her to have been married at fourteen, 
she would now be about a hundred and five. 
Throughout her long widowhood she had ‘departed 
not from the ten' pie,’ not in the sense of actually 
living til ore —for that would have been impossible, 
most of all for a woman — but as taking part in all 
the temple services, ‘worshipping, with fastings 
and supplications night and day.’ It was thus 
that she sought to give to the longing 

which was filling her hear t .or i!.-' coming of the 
piomised Messiah, and at length her faith and 
patience were rewarded. In the child Jesus she 
was allowed to see the fulfilment of God’s promise 
to His ancient people, and lienceforth was able to 
announce to all like-mmded with herself the 
‘redemption,’ as distinguished from the political 
deliverance of Jerusalem. G. Milligan. 

ANNAS CAvvas, ‘merciful.’ JoseiJius’'Ara*^off), 
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— 1. Sob of Setli, appointed high priest a.d. 6 
or 7 by the legate Quirinius, and deposed A.D 15 
by the procurator Valerius Gratus (Jos. Ant xvili. 
ii. 1, 2). He thus lost office, but not power. ‘ They 
say that this elder An anus was most fortunate ; for 
he had five sons, and it liappened that they all held 
the office of high priest to God, and he had himself 
enjoyed that dignity a long tune formerly, which 
had never happened to any other of our high 
priests^ (Jos. A7it. XX. ix. 1). We learn also from 
St. John (18^^) that Joseph Caiaphas, lii^h priest 
A.D. 18-36, was his son-in-law. The immense 
wealth of these Sadducean aristocrats was, in part 
at least, derived from ‘ the booths of the sons of 
Annas,’ which monopolised the sale of all kinds of 
materials for sacrifice. ^ These booths, according to 
Edersheim {Life and Times of the Messiah, iii, 5), 
occupied part of the temple court; D6renbourg 
(Essai mr Vhistoire, etc,, de la Pakstine, p. 465 sqq.) 
with more probability identifies them with four 
booths on the Mount of Olives, a branch establish- 
ment of which might have been beneath the temple 
orches. It was the sons of Annas who made God’s 
ouse ‘ a den of robbers ’ ; and the Talmudic curse, 
‘ Woe to the house of Annas ! woe to their serpent- 
llko hl-'^b 'i- !’ (or whisperings) (Pes. 57a), almost 
ic-e<'li(M- |■^(i Saviour’s denunciations. Josephus, 
too {Ant. XX. ix. 2-4), gives a vivid picture of the 
insolent rapacity and violence of the younger 
Ananus. Moreover, 'forty years before the de- 
struction of the temple the Sanhedrin banished 
itself from the chamber of hewn stone (n'nn n^^V), 
and established itself in the booths’ (nV«q) (Ddren- 
bourg, p. 465), subsequently moving 'from the 
booths to Jerusalem’ (Kosh ha-Sh. 31a), perhaps 
when the booths were destroyed, three years before 
the destruction of the temple, in the same year 
in which the younger Ananus was murdered. 
Such and so powerful was the faction of which 
Annas was the head. The NT consistently 
reflects this state of things. Jesus, when arrested, 
is brought to Annas first (Jn 18^®). He takes the 
leading part in the trial of the apostles (Ac 4®). 
That Annas is styled ' the high priest ’ (Ac 4®, and 
probably Jn 18^®* ^2) is not remarkable, since it is 
quite in accordance with the usage of Josephus, 
who applies the title, not only to the actual holder 
of the office, but also to all his living fiicd(‘(*c-*ois 
{Vit. 38; BJ ll. xii. 6; IV. iii. 7, 9, D'; iv, iv. 3,'. 
And in both Josephus and NT the more in- 
fluential members of those families from which 
high priests were chosen are all called dpxtepets. 
But the phrase ‘ M dpxt^ptus “Awa koX Kai’d^a, in 
the high priesthood of A. and C.* (Lk 3^), seems 
unpar^leied. Ewald {S.I. vol. vi. p. 430, n. 3) 
conjectures that it is due to the fact that when 
the author wrote, ‘ they had become memorable in 
this assofiaiion llnoiigli the history of Christ’s 
death.’ The chief iiiu 1 1 .-i in Annas centres in the 
notice of him in Jn 18, which is complementary 
to the narrative of St. Luke, and corrects an 
apparent mistake made by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. Tli(‘ lirsT \\\oi va:i_ ii i oly indicate 

two stages in i ho « i .ii i or I (*•. i- -AI i 27% Mk 14®^ 
15^), but they transfer the events of the morning 
meeting of the Sanhedrin to llio night. 

St. Luke avoids this apparent ini-.inkc, nu(i leaves 
room (22®^) for such an mformal inquiry as that of 
Annas really was. 

When we bear in mind the predominant inflnence 
of the man, and the nnserupulonsness of the whole 
proceeding, it seems unnecessary to suppose that 
Annas was either deputy (sagaii) of the high priest 
(Lightfoot, Temple Service, v. 1) or president 
of the Sanhedrin (Baronins, Annals, followed by 
Seiden, de Success. Pontif. i. 12) or chief examining 
judge, p n '3 3N (Ewald, ll.I. vol. vi. p. 430). 

The interview of Jesus with Annas is described 


Jn 18^^'23^ It could have only one issue. Jesus 
was sent as a condemned prisoner for a more 
formal trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, as 
described by the Synoptists, but merely implied by 
St. John. "(This is obscured in the Received text 
of v.24, and still more in the AV, which renders 
the aorist as a pluperfect ; dbv is read by B C* L X 

1. 33.) We have seen that the Sanhedrin at this 
time met in the headquarters of the Annas faction, 
so that it may have been when passing through 
the court from the apartments of Annas to the 
council chamber that ‘ the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter,’ Lk 22®^ (Westcott on Jn IS^®). 2. 

1 Es 9®2, see Haeim. N. J. D. White. 

ANNIS (’Avz'cfs B, *Avvids A, AV Ananias, RVm 
Annias).— The eponym of a family that returned 
with Zerubbahel (1 Es 5^®). Omitted in parallel 
passages of Ezr and Neh. J. A. Selbie. 

ANNUS (A *Apvovs, B *Appiov0, AV Anus). — A 
Levite, 1 Es 9"^= Neh 8^ [Bani]. 

ANNUUS (A ’'Appovvot, B omits), 1 Es 8^® (47, 
LXX). — The name does not occur in Ezr 8^®; it 
may be due to reading "inNi (AV ‘ and with him) ’ 
there as u«i. H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ANOINTING. — 1. The application of unguents to 
the skin and hair as an act of the toilet is an 
ancient custom ; the oldest presciiption extant is 
for this purpose, and professes to date from about 
B.C. 4200. Among the Jews a. was a daily practice 
(Mt 6^^), the oil being applied to exposed parts (Ps 
104^®), soothing the skm burnt by the sun. The 
effects of oil are more enduring than those of 
water, hence a. was practised after bathing (Ru 
3®, Ezk 16®). It was a mark of luxury to use 
specially scented oils (Am 6®), such as those 
Hezekiah kept in his treasure-house (2 K 20^®). A s 
a. was a sign of joy (Pr 27®), it was discontinued 
during the time of mourning (Dn 10®); so Joab 
instructed the woman of Tekoa to appear un- 
anointed before David (2 S 142). death of 

Batlisheba’s child, David anointed himself to show 
that his nionining had ended (2 S 122®). cessa- 
tion of a. lo he a mark of God’s ch -■•’o.'.-u.r if 
Israel proved rebellious (Dt 28^®, Mic 6 . .mihJ i!i(> 
restoration of the custom was to be a sign of God’s 
returning favour (Is 61®). \n"!' g is used as a 

symbol of prosperity in Ps !'2 , I '• 

2, Before ] '.'..y v i- I - r)r < , (he lusadwas 

anointed; so n'j ■■sill l.f I! ; Isiii'u" ' *• '■ before 

visiting Boaz (3®). Oil of myrrh was used for this 
purpose in the harem of Ahasuerus (Est On 
monuments in Egypt the host is seen anointing his 
guest on his arrival ; and the same must have been 
customary in Pal,, as Simon’s failure of hospitality 
in this respect is commented upon by our Lord 
(Lk 7^“). This custom is referred to in Ps 23®. 
The Isr. showed their goodwill to tli'‘ <*! [i - (J 
Judah by anointing them before ■ .sig 
back at the command of Oded (2 Ch 28^®). Mary’s 
jp 1“;! of oil I T o:'l was according bo this custom. 

3. Ih.o'o Ij ■ ''hields were oiled, that their 
surfaces might be slippery and shining (Is 21®, 

2 S pi RY). This practice is referred to several 
times by classical authors, and is in use to this 
day among some African tribes. 

I. As a remedial agent a. was in use among the 
Jews in pre-Chiistian times; it was practised by 
the apostles (Mk 6^®), recommended by St. James 
(5^^), mentioned in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10®^), and used as a type of God’s 
forgiving grace healing the sin-sick soul (Is 1®, 
Ezk 16®, Rev 3^®). ^ In post-apost. times the oil was 
supposed to owe its virtue to its consecration by 
prayer, which might be done by any Chiistian ; thus 
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Proculus anointed Severus, and healed him (Tertull. 
ad Scap, iv. ). By the 3rd cent, consecration of the 
oil could only be done by the bishop (Innocent, 
Decmtio, viii.),* a^'lion^h any Christian might 
apply the holy oii, aim I’lc oil from the church 
lamps was often taken forthi' o..’ .'O'-' Chrysostom 
in Mt 32). Oil was also ( mum! oy being 
taken from the tombs of martyrs {ih. Homil. in 
Martyr, iii. ). By the 5th cent, the priest alone could 
anoint (Labbe & Cossart, Concilia^ ix. 419, § 10). 
This a. was intended as a means of cure even as 
late as the days of Bede {in Marci, i. c. 24). The a. 
of the dying was a heretical practice of the Mar- 
cosians (Irenjeus, i. 21. 5) and the Heracleonites 
(Epiphanius, adv. Hcer. xxxvi. 2) for purposes of 
exorcism. Theodoret says that the Archontici 
also use oil and water, ’ ' , ■ ■ “ * ■ 'ifferent 

way {impdXKovcn, see j ‘ ^ . i. 11). 

In the Bom. Church by the 12th cent, the idea of 
healing had become obsolete, and the a. was 
restricted to the dying (Council of Florence, 1439) 
and applied before the Viaticum (1st Council of 
Mainz, Can. xxvi. ). It is called extreme unction by 
Hugo de St, Victore {Summa Smtentiar. vi. 15), and 
its place as one of the seven sacraments of the 
Bom, Church was decided by the Council of Trent. 
Calvin calls it histHonica hypocrisis {Inst. vi. 19, 
§18). 

The ceremonial of anointing the leper when 
cleansed was not remedial, but a sign of reconsecra- 
tion. In Scripture tlr* npplicM of any soft 
material, as moistened ( '.'ly, lo a ol.iiu man’s eyes, 
is called anointing (Jn 9®).‘ 

5. As in Egypt, the application of ointments and 
spices to the dead body was customary in Pal. 
(Mk 16^ Lk 23'^®, Jn 19^®) ; but they were only 
externally applied, and did not prevent decomposi- 
tion (Jn 11®^). In later times the a. of the dead 
with holy oil is recommended (Dionys. Areopag. 
de Eccles. Hierarch, vii. § 8). 

6. n()l> lb in;*-, were by a. dedicated to God even 
in aTi(i(,iii limos. Thus Jacob consecrated the 
stones at Bethel (Gn 28^®, 35^^*) j and God recog- 
nised the action (3P®). In Greece, Egypt, and 
other countries dedication by oil waf' inu li-ccl, and 
is continued in the Bom. and Gr. n,ual< tor ilic 
consecration of churches. The tabernacle and 
its furniture were thus consecrated (Ex 30®® 40^®, 
Lv 8^^), and the altar of burnt-oifering was re- 
consecrated after the sin-offering (Ex 29^). ^ Some 
periodic hostia honoraria were anointed with oil 
(Lv 2^ etc.); but no oil was to be poured on the 
sin-offering (Lv 5^^, Nu 5^). It is not said that 
the temple was consecrated by a,, but there 
was holy oil in the priests’ charge at the time 
(1 K 1®®), as there was in the days of the second 
temple (1 Ch 9®®). 

7. Priests were set apart by a. In the case of 
Aaron, and probably all hiiih pri<*sts, this was done 
twice I first by pouring l lie lioly oil on his head after 
hisrobi]^, but before the .caciilice of consecration 
(Lv 8^®, Ps 133®) ; and next by sprinkling after the 
sacrifice (Lv 8®®). The ordinary priests were only 
sprinkled with oil after the application of the blood 
of the saciificc. Hence the high priest is called 
the anointed priest (Lv 4*- ® and 6®®). The holy 
oil for this purpose was made of olive oil, cinnamon, 
cassia, flowing myrrh, and the root of the sweet 
cane {Acorm Calamus). It was to be used only 
for these ceremonials, and its unauthorised com- 
pounding was strictly forbidden (Ex 30 *®). In Egypt 
there were nine sacred oils for ceremonial use. 
A. in the ordination of presbyters and deacons 
came into use in the 8th cent., but was not 
practised in the early Cburcb. 

8. Of designation to kingship by a. we have 
examples in Saul (1 S 10^) and David (1 S 16^) 
This act was accompanied by the gift of the Spirit ; 


so, when David was anointed, the Spirit descended 
on him, and departed from Saul ; and Hazael was 
anointed over Syria by God’s command (1 K 19^®). 
Kings thus designated were called the Lord’s 
anointed. David thus speaks of Saul (1 S26^^) and 
of himself (Ps 2®). This |)assage is used by the 
apostles as prophetic of Christ (Ac 4®®). 

9. By a. icings were installed in office. David 
was again anointed when made king of Judah, and 
a third time when made king of united Israel 
(2 S 2^ 5®). Solomon was anointed in David’s life- 
time, and he refers to the a. in his dedication 
prayer. It is not said that those who succeeded by 
right of primogeniture were anointed ; but when 
the succession was disputed, Jehoiada anointed 
Joash (2 K IP®). Jehoahaz the younger son ol 
Josiah was anointed (2 K 23®®) in place of his eldei 
brother Jehoiakim (see 23®^*®®). Kings of other 
lands were anointed. This was early known to 
the Israelites, as we learn from Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9®). The kings of Egypt were anointed, and 
the a. is said to have been done by the gods 
(Diimichen, Hist. Inschrift^ i. 12) ; hence they are 
called the ‘anointed of the gods.’ The king of 
Tyi’e is also called the ‘ anointed ’ (Ezk 28^^), Jehu 
was anointed as beginn‘’ig i\ nc v (]_\ ’i*. -I (2 K 9^®). 
Zedekiah is referred to a- anoiiit cd Lm t British 
kings were anointed in pre-Saxon days (Gildas, 
de excidio Brit. i. 19), as were the Christianised 
Saxons ; but the first mention of a. at coronation 
elsewhere in Europe is in A.D. 635 in the Acta 
of the 6th Council of Toledo. Charlemagne, 
A.D. 800, was the first emperor anointed (by Pope 
Leo in.). A. is now a part of the ceremonial of 
coronation in most Christian kingdoms. 

10. A. is used melaphoiically to meau setting 
apart to the prophetic office ; so Elijah is told to 
anoint Elisha. This does not appear to have been 
literally done (1 K 19^®). In Ps 105^* the words 
anointed and prophets are used as synonyms. The 
Servant of the Lord calls himself anointed to preach 
(Is 6P), and Christ tells the people of Nazareth 
that this jirophccy is fulfilled in Him (Lk 4^®). 

11. Similarly in a metaphorical sense any one 
chosen of God is called an anointed one ; thus the 
patriarchs are called God’s Messiahs (Ps 105^®), and 
Israel as a nation (Ps 84®, Hab 3^®, Ps 89®®* ®^), 
being promised deliverance on this account (Is 
10®^ 1 S 2^®). Cyrus is also called a Messiah 
(Is 45^). The name Christ is the Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. ilf(SmaA=‘ anointed.’ Tbo j'noi'i'i’ig 
of Ps 45^^ is taken in He 1® as ijropIicLic: oi lIi-* 
Saviour’s anointing. 

In this sense, as a chosen people, believers are 
said to be God’s anointed (2 Co 1^, 1 Jn 2®®*®^), the 
imction being the gift of the Holy Spirit. In post- 
ojo-l. Hines Ibn'sowords gave rise to the piactice 
nnoiir iiig wilIi oil at b«pli«m. 'J’his was done 
^ wav of exorcism before H ■ ' > ■ ’ the E. 

Churen in the days of Cyril f ' ' li. D), 

as it seems from St. Aug list me to liayc been the 
practice in Africa (see Tr. 44 in Joannis, § 2, refer- 
ring to .uioinlin'jr Hio blind man’s eyes before the 
washing,). Ibi i T' n m 1 1 lan puts the a. after the wash- 
ing {De resurr. Carnis, § viii. ), as does Optatus, who 
says that Christ was anointed by the dove after 
baptism {de Schism,. Donat, iv. 76). Upon these 
texts, quoted above, coupled with the ‘sealing’ men- 
tioned in Eph 1^® 4®® and 2 Co 1®®, the post-apostolic 
Church based the ceremony of confirmation, in 
connexion with which in the W. Church another 
anointing became customary in the 5th cent. 

Literature —Besides the references given abo\e, see for 
■ ■■ ■ ’ i ■ I the ahov e sections — 1. I*ap /nis I'' ertt^ 

■ 1885, p. 310. 4 Martene, ae Ant Jbccl. 

, Kouen, 1700, i 7 ; Dallaeus, de duohus Latn.orum S'l ra- 
mentis^ Geneva, 1059 ; Decretum Eugeni, i I V'. de Sept Led 
Sacram , Louvain, 1557, 6. Arnohius, adv. Gent. i. .}!') ; I'ahri- 
cius, de Tempi. Christ ^ Heinistadt, 1701; Pausanias, \ii. 32 
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7. Theodulfiis, Episo. Aurel. Oapit, de Presb., ed. Migne, 193; 
Ivo Oarnotensis, Eecret. vi. 121. A. MACALISTER. 

JINON, a contraction for ‘ in one/ is used in AY 
for ‘ in one moment ’ (HV ‘ strjiight'\viiy ’). Mt 13^® 
‘a. with joy receiveth it ’ ; Mk ‘ a. they tell him 
of her’; Jth 13^ ‘a. after she went forth’ (RV 
‘after a little while she went forth ’). 

J. Hastings. 

ANOS (“Avws), 1 Es 9®^. — One of the descendants of 
Baani, who agreed to put away his ‘ strange ’ wife : 
corresponding to Vaniah (n;3i), Ezr 10®®. 

ANOTHER. — ^A. is ‘one other/ but sometimes 
the idea is ‘ a different one/ of which there is a fine 
instance in Gal 1® ‘ I marrel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you into the ^ace of 
Christ unto a. gospel ’ (Gr. Prepay, RV ‘ a different 
gospel/ but v.^ ‘which is not a.’ Gr. &XKo; cf. 
2 Co 1 1^). In 2 Ch 20^® ‘ every one helped to destroy 
a.’ ; mod. Eng. would say ‘the other’; so RV in 
Gn 15^®, Ex 21^8 37^® etc., but not in Zee 11®. 

J. HASTIl?rGS. 

ANSWER. — As a subst. a. is used in the sense 
of apology or defence (Gr. diroXoyla) in 1 Co 9® ‘ mine 
a. (RV ‘my defence’) to them that do examine 
me’; 2 Ti 41 ® ‘At my first a. (RV ‘defence’) no 
man stood by me ’ ; IP 3^® ‘ Ready always to give 
an a. (RV ‘give a.’) to every man.’ Compare the 
use of a. as a verb in Ac 24^® ‘I do the more 
cheerfully a. for myself’ (RV ‘I do cheerfully 
make my defence’), Ac 25®*^® 26^*®, Lk 12^^ 21K 
2, In Ro 11^ ‘what saith the a. of God unto him?’ 
a. means oracle or divine response (Gr. xPVfl^' 
ri(rp,6s,^ the only occurrence of the word in NT, 
but it is found m 2 Mac 2^ yeprj&ivroSf 

‘ ‘ ‘ ’ of God ’ AV and RV ; see Sunday 

a ' I ' ^ BomanSy pp. 173, 313). 3. In 1 P 3^ 

‘the a. of a good conscience toward God,’ a. is 
prob. intended to mean defence, as above; but 
the Gr. is not diroXorYla. but iTepdjTTj/m, and in what 
precise sense the apostle uses that word is dis- 
puted ; RV gives ‘ iaterrogation,’ with two alterna- 
tives in the marg. ‘inquiry’ and ‘appeal.’ See 
Thayer, AT. T, Lex. s.v. 4. As a verb a. is often used 
when no question has been asked. The most strik- 
ing instance is Ac 6®, where St. Peter ‘ answers ’ 
Sapphira, not only before she had opened her 
mouth, but by asking her a question. 5. In Gal 
4^ ‘For this Agar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia, and 
to Jer^.,’ a®**^ to = corresponds with (Gr. 
cvvaroixei — lit. ‘ belongs to the same row or column 
with’). Answerable occurs in AV only Ex 38^® 
‘a. to the hangings of the court,’ i.e. ‘correspond- 
ing to’ ; but RV adds Ezk 40^® * a. unto (AV ‘over 
against’) the length of the gates,’ 45^ 48i3.i86w^ 
Ci Bunyan, Eol'i/ War (Clar. Press ed. p. 92), 

‘ This famous town of Mansoul had five Gates, in 
at which to come, out at which to go ; and these 
were made likewise answerable to the Walls.’ 

J. Hastings, 

ANT nhnMdhy jndpju.7}^, formica). The ant 
is mentioned only twice in the Bible. Once (Pr 
6®} with reference to the industry of this insect, 
and again (Pr 30®®) with reference to its wisdom 
and foresight. There has never been any dispute as 
to the industry of the ant. Sir John Lubbock 
[AntSy BeeSy and Wasps, p. 27) says, ‘ They work 
all day, and in warm weather, if need be, at nigbt 
too. I once watched an ant from six in the morn- 
ing, and she worked without intermission till a 
quartp to ten at night. I had put her to a saucer 
containing larvae, and in this time she had carried 
off no less than 187 to their nests. I had another 
ant, which I employed in my experiments under 
continuous observation several days. When I 
started for London in the morning, and again 
when I went to bed at night, I used to put her 


into a small bottle, but the moment she was let 
out she began to work again. On one occasion I 
was away from home for a week. On my return I 
took her out of the bottle, placing her on a httle heap 
of larviB, about three feet from her nest. Under 
these circumstances I certainly did not expect her 
to return. However, ll.u'.i.’- -’■.e had been six 
days in confinement, ;Iiv; ^■■^!\(‘ little creature 
immediately picked up a larva, carried it to her 
nest, and after half an hour’s rest returned for 
another.’ 

With reference to the wisdom and foresight of 
the ant there has been much discussic s ^ ' 

not expressly stated that the ‘ meat ^ 

‘ prepares ’ in the summer is for winter use, it is 
generally agreed that such is the meaning of the 
passage. The Greeks, Romans, Arabian natural- 
ists, and Jewish rabbis confirm this opinion. Yet 
i.“> “v J and commentators have disputed 

: I - * say that the writer adopted a 

popular error, and that the ant does not store the 
seeds which it takes in such quantities to its nest 
as food, but only as a lining to its burrows, or for 
some other unknown reason. They argue from 
two considerations — (1) that the ant is carnivorous, 
and has no use for the seeds which it accumulates 
in its nest ; (2) that the ant hybemates, and there- 
fore does not need food in winter. Both of these 
propositions are partially true and partially false. 
All ants eat flesh greedily, but they are all passion- 
ately fond of many things besides. Sir John Lub- 
bock has shown that ants derive a very important 
part of their sustenance from the sweet juice 
secreted by aphides, a product hardly to be called 
animal food more than honey. In the words of 
Linnaeus, ‘the aphis is the cow of ants.’ Other 
kinds of insects are utilised in the same manner. 
Many ants keep flocks and herds of aphides. The 
aphiaes retain the secretion until the ants are 
ready to receive it, and the ants stroke and caress 
them with their antennae, until they emit the 
sweet excretion. The ants collect the eggs and 
larvae of these aphides, store them with their own 
during the ’ ■ v hi ter sleep, that they may be 

hatched in ! 'i(^ .'ig. and supply them again with 

their favoisi •(* Here then, says Lubbock, 

‘our ants may not perhaps lay up food for the 
winter, but they do more, for they keep during 
six months the eggs which will enable them to 
procure food during the following summer — a case 
of prudence unexampled in the animal kingdom.’ 
But it is also true that ants eat many articles of 
purely vegetable food. Those of Palestine and 
Syria certainly eat all kinds of cake, sweetmeats, 
more or less fruit, bread, meal, and seeds. In the 
iieiglibouilioodof cvoiy iln«j<liiTig-fo<)! rmd granary, 
jincTof stables, there jiie alwav'^ immcr*Mj numbers 
of ants, which abstract surprising quantities of 
grain, and store them in their nests. They often 
carry the grains many feet or yards away, along 
well-beaten roads, which cross each other in every 
direction from the heaps of grain. Similar facts have 
been observed in the warmer parts of Europe and 
in India. The Mishna lays down rules in regard 
to the ownership of grain so stored. Maimonidea 
has discussed the question as to whether it belongs 
to the owners of the land or to gleaners, deciding 
in favour of the latter. The ants, however, differ 
from him, and are of oir'i'nii ;i“ I ili- lore belongs 
to themselves. 1 am n ..*••1 li\ iim :\c peasants, 
well qualified to know, that the ants eat the grain 
during the season of non-production. After the 
first lains, the ants bring out their larvae and the 
stored grains to he sunned. Indian ants do the 
same. Many of these grains are more or less 
gnawed, or the edible parts entirely consumed. 
It was the opinion of ATdrovandus and others of 
the ancients, confirmed by the French Academy 
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(Addison’s Guardian, 156, 157) and of N. Plnche 
[Nature displ, i. 128), that the ants systematically 
bit off the head of the grain to prevent its geimina- 
tion. I think it unnecessary to ascribe to the ants 
so much intelligence as would be implied m this 
extraordinary measure, but it is no way improb- 
able that the head would be the first part attacked, 
as it is the softest portion of the grain, and the 
most accessible, being uncovered by the silicious 
envelope, as well as the sweetest morsel of the 
whole. Lubbock tells us of a Texan ant that 
clears disks, 10 or 12 feet in diameter, round the 
entrance to its nest, to allow certain grains known 
as ant-rice, and no others, to grow there. 

Thus the ants ‘ar(' cxt'coding wise.’ Many of 
their nests also are inju'\eU oi construction, some 
composed of galleries and chambers underground, 
some built in the form of mounds or huts above 
the surface. These are gioupcil in towns, con- 
nected by sui'face roads, "oniciinics arched over 
at places, and by underground tunnels. No less 
than 584 species of insects are found in association 
with ants, serving them in various ways, some 
obvious, others not clear. But that they are 
tolerated by the ants for reasons known to them- 
selves is shown by the fact that ants will imme- 
diately attack and drive out or kill any living 
creatures which they do not like. Many of the 
insects furnish some form of food, as in the case 
of the aphides. Others rid the ants of parasites. 
Others seem to be congenial to them for reasons 
yet to be studied. 

In addition to these insects, not of their own 
family, ants make slaves of other ants. This is 
not done by the capture of adult pri^oricis, but by 
raids organised for the purpose oi stealing the 
eggs, larvae, and pupae from the nests of other 
species. These infant captives are taken to the 
nests of their abductors, and raised as slaves. 
These slaves do all or most of the domestic work 
of their masters, who reserve themselves for the 
noble art of war. 

Ants also have accurate methods of division of 
labour. To the younger ones are assigned some of 
the ligliter tasks, while the older ones engage in 
the more serious and laborious work. In some 
cases individuals are appointed to collect honey 
and store it in large sacs in their bodies, to be 
distributed to their idle masters, who do not 
trouble themselves to leave their nests. 

Lubbock thus sums up the evidence that ants 
*are exceeding wise’: ‘The authroTK>3d apes no 
doubt approach nearer to man in l)odily structure 
than do other animals, but when we consider the 
habits of ants, their social organisation, their large 
communities and elaborate habitations, their road- 
ways, their ; o ■ ' of domestic animals, and 

even, in som< < i . , ■ . slaves, it must be admitted 
that they have a fair claim to rank next to man in 
the scale of intelligence.’ G. E. Post. 

ANTELOPE,— See Ox. 

ANTHOTHIJAH (n:nn^y, AV Antothijah).— A 
man of Benjamin (1 Ch 8^). See Genealogy. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.— See Man. 

ANTICHRIST. — See Man of Sin. ANTILI- 
BANUS.— See Lebanon. 

ANTIOCH (’Ayn6xeta). — In Syria, under the 
Seleucids, there appear to have been at least five 
places which at one time or another enjoyed this 
title ; Hippos on the hills above the E. shore of the 
Lake of Galilee (’A. wpbs ''Iirr^), Gadara (cf. 
St^hanus, De Urhlbus \ Boland, Pal. 774), Gcra^a 
in E. Gilead (’A. tj irphs rqj Xpv(rop6g.), all of them in 


the Decapolis, and perhaps also Acco or Ptolemais 
(Head, Mist. Num. 677); but the Antioch in 
Syria was A. on the Orontes, distinguished as 
’A. TTpds, or iTif Aaeppy, and entitled pTjrpdTroXis 
{ib. 656). 

Under an Eastern people like the Arabs, the 
natural capital of Syria is Damascus, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert. But when the Greeks poured 
into the land after Alexander, it was inevitable 

‘ the centre of their govern- 

ment nearer tiie meuiterranean and Asia Minor. 
Accordingly, when the Seleucid Empire was 
founded, Seleucus Nikator (Jos. c. Apion, ii. 4) 
selected a site 120 stadia from the sea (Stiubo, 
xvi.), where the Orontes, now El-'Asi, and the 
great roads from the Euphrates and Coele-Syria 
break the long Syrian range and debouch upon the 
coast. The projected Euphrates-Levant railway is 
to pass by the same way. The valley is tolerably 
wide, and both fair and fertile. The city w^as 
built partly on an island in the river, but mostly 
on the N. bank of the latter, and up the slopes of 
Mt. Silpius. By the time of Antiochus Epiplianes 
(175 B.C.) it consisted of four quarters {rerpdTroXcs, 
Strabo), divided by the long columned street 
which was a feature of eveiy Greek city in Syria, 
and by a second which cut this obliquely. Temples 
and other large public buildings were erected from 
time to time by the Seleucids and their Roman 
successors. Daphne was a in c-i.' irjg grove 
sacred to Apollo (Jos. Ant, XTJI. u i , I’iniy, JIN 
V. 18; 2 Mac 4®*^). Under the Seleucids the city 
developed a mixed populace, essentially fickle and 
turbulent, who fiLcpiui i\ -r; . ‘t. I their rulers. 
There were Jews in Ani.oon from me time of its 
foundation, for Seleucus Nikator gave them the 
rights of citizenship (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 1). Many 
others must have fled or been carried captive to A. 
during the Maccabsean period [ib, Xil. XIII. passim). 
The Antiochenes expmled Alexander Balas, and 
offered the crown to Ptolemy Philometor, who, 
however, persuaded them to receive Demetiius 
Nikator [ib. Xlll. iv. 7 ; but cf, 1 Mac IP^®*)* They 
besieged the latter in his palace; but with the 
help of Jonathan Maccabseus and 3000 Jews he 
regained the city, yet soon after was obliged to 
yield it to Alexander’s son Antiochus and his 
general Tryphon [Ant. XIII. v. 3 ; 1 Mac 11®®®^*)* 
Under the Seleucids A. remained till B.C. 83, when 
it was taken by Tigranes of Armenia. When 
Pompey overthrew the latter, he made A. a free 
city, and it became the seat of the Prefect, and 
capital of the Rom. province of Syria. M. Antonins 
ordered the citizens to release all the Jews whom 
they had enslaved, and restore to them their pos- 
sessions (Ant. XIV. xii. 6). When Pompey fell, A. 
sided with Ceesar, and after Actiuin w ith Augustus. 
Both of the latter, as well as Herod llie Great 
(Ant. XVI. V. 3) and Tiberius, embellished the town 
with theatres, baths, and streets. The harbour 
of A. was Seleucia. The : o: ■.la ‘'■:i was very 
vigorous. They revolted ■■j.l ' !■ ^ against 
Rome; and after the disastrous earthquakes of 
A.D. 37 and subsequent years they quickly restored 
the town. Art and literature were cultivated so 
as to draw the praise of Cicero; but with the 
energy and brilliance of this people there was 
ever mixed a notorious insolence and^ scurrility. 
A large number of Romans^ settled in A., and 
the Jewish community speedily grew in numbers 
and in influence with the rest of the inhabitants 
(Jos. BJ II, xviii. 5), who protected them in the 
first Jewish revolt against Rome, but afterwards 
displayed a bitter hate against them (ib, VII. 
V. 2). 

It was when A, was filled with these rich and 
varied elements of life — Josephus calls her the 
third city of the Empire, next to Rome and Alex 
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andria {BJ III. ii, 4) — that she entered the history 
of Christianity. Antiochean Jew- * ’ 

Greeks must have come under the ■■■ ■ • - 

apostles’ ministry in Jems. Nicolas ‘ a proselyte 
of A,’ was one of the seven deacons (Ac 6®). U pon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, the disciples 
were scattered as far north as A. (Ac and 

among tliem some men of Cyprus and Gyrene, 
who began to preach to Greeks (many ancient 
authorities give ‘ Grecian Jews,’ b M -u'c ly Greeks 
are meant, — for otherwise the ’iciiv)”. made 
between the Cjrpnotes and Cyrenians and the 
other preachers in 11^^ is meaningless). To them 
at A. the Church at Jerus. sent Barnabas, who, 
after seeing the situation, went and fetched Paul 
thiiLci fiom Tarsus. For a year they worked to- 
gether in the church, teaching ; ‘ and the disciples 
were called Christians first in A.’ The wit 
of the place was always famous ■ i' ■ 
names. Prophets arrived from Jerus. • *« .« *• r, 

famine ; and when this came to pass, the cnurcn oi 
A. proved once more the vigour of the population 
from which it was drawn, by sending supplies 
to Jerus. by the hands of Barnabas and Saul 
{ib, These returned to A., and after their 

ministry ‘ in the church ’ they were sent forth by 
the port of Seleucia to Cyprus on Paul’s first great 
missionarj- fouirioy (13^) ; and from this to A. they 
returned, viili lllm> report of faith among the 
Gentiles (14^®*). When Jews came down to teach 
the necessity of circumcision for the latter, the 
Church at A. sent Barnabas and Paul to Jerus. to 
claim for them freedom from the law (16^^*) ; and 
a deputation from Jerus. returned with the two 
ambassadors (IS^a^')- After ministering for a time 
in A., Paul and Barnabas set forth on their 
-at *'1 ■■ .A 1 the Cilician gates (Ramsay) to 
I. ; V' ' returned (18^2) ; and A. was the 
starting-point of his third journey which 

also was taken into Asia Minor, by the Syrian and 
Cilician grates, one great line of the advance- 
ment of Cbii rt(* bward. A. was not only 

the first (i C <‘b, hut may be called the 
mother of all the rest. This pre-eminence she con- 
tinued to enjoy ; for it was I'lcbjib’ v 1 er missionary 
originality, rather than th*» i'j' .i' <»:i which made 
Peter her bishop for two years (cf. Gal 2^^), 
that gave her Patriarch precedence of those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jems., and Alexandria. 
A. was the birthplace of Ammianus Marcel linns, 
John Clnyso^toiJi, and Evagrius. As long as she 
ivuriHUMMl ])ait of an empire with its centre in 
IhiTopf, A. coiuimiod the virtual capital of Syria. 
When the Arabs came, she, the city of the Levant, 
yielded to tlic cUy of the Desert; and though 
with the CruMidcrj' .<lic became once more the pivot 
of the West in its bearing on Syria, and the centre 
of the Principality of A. (from Taurus to Nahr-el- 
Kebir), she fell away again when they left, and 
gave up to Damascus even her Christian Patriarch. 
Now Antaki (Turkish), or Antakiyeh (Arab.), she 
is a meagre town of 6000 inhabitants. Besides the 
ruins of Justinian’s wall there are no ancient 
remains of importance. 

Ltteratitre.— (B esides the ancient authorities already cited). 
Reland. Palasttna, 119 ff., xnrhoro <‘rn)r, II ni A. «;is 

Hainaih (Cornm on Amos C) 1? 1 al' on La*\-. 17;, 

is btaicdatid opT)osefl; C. 0 Mi.'.pr, Aitif 'henip, 

(Gotrmj^en, Noris, An-n^M rt ] p‘)'hiP S, ton'ac ion urn- 

Gibbon and Mommsen, pa€i>‘>n; Sd 'iVjr, JIJJ* L i. Ii)7, II. 
passim ; various lives of St. Paul, esp. Convbeare and Howson’s ; 
Lewin, FaMi Sacri, pcLSBim ; Bamsa} , Church in the Rom Emp. 
chs u -vii., XVI. On A. under the Moslems, see the extracts 
from Arab, geog^raphers in Guy Le Strange, Palestine vrder the 
Moslems f esp. 867-877. On the A. of the Crusaders, Rev, 
Cfhv:>e Pranques de Syria aux 12ws et IZme silclcs-, cf. 
also Bonjauiiii of Tudela’s Tratels^ a.d. 1163, and Bertrandere 
de la Broequifere's in 1432; and on the modern cit\, see 
Chesney, Euphraf-ea Ec^pedition ; and George Smith, Assyrian 
Dtscover^as. X. SmTH. 


ANTIOCH IN PISIDIl CApnSxeia Ilmdla, more 
correctly rendered ‘Pisidian Antioch’) is defined 
by Strabo (pp. 569, 557, 577) as a" city of 
Phrygia towards or near Pisidia. It w^as prob- 
ably one of the sixteen Antiochs foundea by 
Seleucus Nikator (301-280 ; Appian, S^jr. 57),^ and 
named after his father. The inhabitants claimed 
to be colonists from Magnesia on the Mieander ; 
but traditions claiming Greek origin for Phrygian 
cities were fashionable and untrustworthy. In 
190 B.C. it was declared free by the Romans ; and 
its history is unknown until in 39 B.C. it was made 
by Antony part of the kingdom of Arnyntas (a 
we learn from Appian, Civ. v. 75, cf. btrabo, p. 
569); on whose death in 25 it passed into Kom. 
hands as part of the province Galatia. At 
some time earlier than 6 B.C. (OIL in, 6074) 
Augustus made it a colonia with Latin rights 
{Digest^ 50. 15. 8, 10) with the name Csesaieia 
Antioclieia, the administrative centre of the 
southern half of the province, and the military 
centre of a series of colonics (Lystra, Parlais, 
Cremna, Comaina, Olbasa) founded to defend the 
province against the unruly and dangerous Pisidi- 
ans in the fastnesses of the Taurus mountains. 
Th ' ‘ ’* trict to which Antioch belonged 

is ■ ' by Strabo (and also in Ac 16*^ 

182 , ■ ■) the South-Galatian theory, held 

by some scholars, disputed by others), Pisidian 
Phrygia by Ptolemy v., 5. 4, Pisidia by Ptolemy V., 
4. II, and by later authorities, showing that 
• ^ that part of Phrygia, which was included 

m ihe province Galatia and separated from the 
great mass of Phrygia (which was part of the 
province Asia), was merged in Pisidia. Thus the 
name Antioch towards Pisidia (Strabo, A.D. 19), or 
Pisidian Antioch (to from Antioch 

on the Mseander or ‘ \ eavc pi.‘,{ “ to 

the name Antioch of Pisidia (Ptolemy i. 1 1, «;/nd 
some MSS. of Ac 13^^). The influence of the 
preaching of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch radi- 
; . 'll ’ ’ ■ connected politically with 

the city (Ac 13^^). Antioch (as Arundel discovered) 
is situated about 2 miles E. from Yalowatch 
on the skirts of the long ridge called Siilran-Diigli, 
in a ' 'OMg -ri.\ ion, about 3600 ft. above sea- 
level, OM a. large and fertile plain, which 

stretches away S.E. to the Limnai (Egerdir 
Lake), and is drained by the river Anthios. The 
ruins, which are *“ ■■ of great extent, 

have never as yet !• ri c. ■ examined. An- 
tioch was a great seat of the worship of Men 
Aska§nos; hut the large estates and numerous 
ioiiiple-.>-lnv(“' Tilled by the priests were confiscated 
by ilse Kouiaris. Jewish colonists were always 
favoured by the Seleucid kings, who found them 
ood and trusty supporters ; many thousands of 
ews were settled in the cities of Phrygia (Jos. 
Ant. xn. iii. f.; Cicero, pro Flacco, 28. 66-8); 
and a f-vrngogue at Antioch is mentioned Ac 13^i 
The influence ascribed to the ladies of Antioch (Ac 
13®^) is characteristic of Phrygia and Asia Minor 
generally, where women enjoyed groat con?idor<i- 
tion, and often held, office in the ciuci (-see J’aiis, 
Quatenics femincB res publicas attigerintf 1893). 

iT"!**' — \rrio'*h iIo'-'t ' < ■! 1:>\ \ PV in 
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ANTIOCHTANS (’Ax^rtoxm, 2 Mac 4»*»). — The 
efforts of Antiochns Epiphanes to spread Gr. 
culture and Gr. customs throughout his dominione 
were diligently furthered by a section of the Jews 
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The leader of this V V- ’!*/ » . party, Jason, brother 
of the high pries^ ‘ - , offered a large sum 

of money to Antiochiis to induce the king to 
transfer the high priesthood to himself r ' r'' ' 
with certain other favours to alloAv the 
of Jerusalem ‘to be enrolled as Antiochians/ that 
is, to , titles and privileges of 

citizens • V .■ What was the precise nature 
of the desired privileges we do not know. Antiochus 
acceded to the proposal of Jason, and shortly after- 
wards a party of ‘ Antiochians ’ from Jerusalem 
was sent by him as a sacred deputation, to convey 
a contribution of money for the festival of Heracles 
at Tyre. H. A. White. 

JlNTIOCHIS (’Avrtoxi^, 2 Mac 4®®), a concubine 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, in accordance with 
an old Oriental custom, assigned to her for her 
maintenance the revenues of the two Cilician 
cities, Tarsus and Mallus. This grant gave rise 
to disturbances among the inhabitants of the two 
cities, but we are not told what means were taken 
by Antiochus to allay their discontent. 

H. A. White 

INTIOCHUS CAvrloxos, 1 Mae ; cl Jos. 

Ant XIH. V. 8), the father of Numenius, who was 
one of the envoys sent (c. 144 B.C.) by Jonathan the 
Maccabee to renew the covenant made by Judas 
with the Homans, and to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the Spartans. H. A White. 

ANTIOCHUS I. ('Az/Woxos, ‘the opposer’), sur- 
named Soter, ‘deliverer,’ was bom B.O. 324, son of 
of Seleucus Nikator and of Apama, a princess of 
Sc/'”. m;i He succeeded his father (B.a 280) on 

U*'* of Syi* 1 '■ / r e nineteen years 

of his reign was - ■ ■ . i ^ with the prose- 

cution of his claims to the throne of Macedonia, 
with the maintenance of his empire against Kelts 
and eastern revolts, and with the repression of 
the Gauls who had settled in Asia Minor, He was 
slain by one of the latter in battle (B.O. 261). The 

E ossession of Ccele-Syria was a matter of dispute 
etween him and Ptolemy Philadelplius (1st Syrian 
War), but it remained under the sovereignty of the 
latter, and the S. districts do not appear to have 
been invaded by Antiochus. E. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS II. (sumamed Theos, ‘a god’) 
succeeded his father, A. i,, as king of Syria in B.c. 
261. His kingdom was invaded soon after his 
accession by the generals of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(2nd Syrian War), who occupied several of the 
pi i ci: ;:1 [ o- r. - on the coast of Asia Minor. Peace 
was concluded (B.O. 250), probably on condition 
that A, should put away his wife Laodice, marry 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy, and transfer the 
succession to her issue (Athen. ii. 45). In a short 
time either Laodice was recalled, or A. endeavoured 
to reconcile her ; but, in mistrust or revenge for 
the insult passed upon her, =hc jiloi i(‘(l ngainst A., 
caused him (B.O. 246- to bo ])on«on('«i a no Berenice’s 
infant to be put to doafli, and M'cnred ilio throne 
for her sou Seleucus (Am). S//r. 65; Justin, xxvii. 1 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 14. 1). There are strong evidences 
that A. conferred upon several cities of Asia Minor 
a democratic constitution and the rights of auto- 
nomy. His surname was given him by the Miles- 
ians in gratitude for his victo]^ over their tyrard 
Timarchns (App. 65). The Jews in these 
cities, and notably in Ephesus, shared in these 
rights of citizenship; and this was the case, 
both in the arrangement of cities rebuilt during 
the Hellenic age, and in the reorganisation of 
older cities effected chiefly by A. Ii. See Arrian, 
i. 17. 10 and 18. 2 ; Jos. Ant Xii. iii. 2 ; Apion. ii. 
4 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscript. Groec. nn. 166, 
171. Hn 11® is traditionally interpreted of Anti- 


ochns (Jerome, ad Dan. 11®), but the latter part of 
the verse is almost hopelessly corrupt. 

JR. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS III. (‘the Great’) was the son oi 
Seleucus Kallinicns (B 0. 246-226), and succeeded 
to the throne of Syria on the death of his brother, 
Seleucus Keraunus (B.c, 223). Immediately after 
his accession he made war upon Egypt ; and in two 
successive '’■ ■i-. he led his army as far as 
Dora, a few miies to the N. of Caesarea. A truce 
suspended hostilities for a time (Polyb. v, 60 ; 
Justin, XXX. 1, 2), during which he put down 
Mob’s rebellion in Media. In B.O. 218 he again 
drove the Egyp. forces southwards, and himself 
wintered at Ptolemais ; but the next year he was 
completely defeated at Kaphia (Polyb. v. 51-87 ; 
Strabo, xvi. 759), near Gaza, and left Ptolemy 
Piii\»j-,Joi in !.• y ■■ s' : ; -ssion of Coele Syria 
and JPhcenicia ! .■) .'/a i\ - years he spent in 

warfare against Achaeus, whom he took m B.C. 
214, and in Parthia and Bactria, where his suc- 
cesses gained for him his surname. But on 
' ’ leath, in B.c. 204, he formed an alliance 

^ of Macedon for the partition of Egypt 
between the two powers (Liv. xxxi. 14). In Judsea 
he found a party among the Jews alienated from 
Egypt, and with their help he extended his king- 
dom to the Sinaitic peninsula. But an invasion 
of his dominions by Attains, king of Peig.'mius, 
checked his further progress; and in his absence 
Scopas, an Egyp. . ■ •:■ •!!! o 'erran Judsea, and 
recovered the lost . ‘s A. hastened to 

oppose him, and at Paneas {UdueLou, a grotto of 
Pan, which gave its name to the district), near the 
source of the Jordan, gained a decisive victory 
(B.c. 198), which made him again master of ail 
Pal. (Polyb. xvi. 18, xxviii. 1 ; Xiv. xxx. 19 ; Jos. 
Ant XII. iii. 3). Judsea was thus finally connected 
with the Seleucid dynasty. Synan trrparTjyoL, or 
military governors, were appointed ; and regular 
taxes were imposed, and leased to contractors in 
the several towns. A. farther guaianteed the 
inviolability of the temple, and provided by ample 
grants for the performance of its services (Jos. 
Ant. XII. iii. 4). With a view to pacify Lydia and 
Phrygia, he sent there 2000 Jewish families 
from M ‘■M 'lr/a .■ 'bh grants of land and im- 
munity. •)“i u- The intervention of the 

Komans prevented any further expedition against 
Egypt : and a treaty was made by which Ptolemy 
Epiphanes t<wdv mi \ danghuer Cleo- 

patra, who V I- ’ iv'ii ;i !i ■ dower the three 
provinces of < ■Mb- i ii . .i.c j.. and Pal. (Polyb. 
xxviii. 17 ; App. b ; Liv. xxxv. 13; Jos. Ant. 
XII. iv. 1). The transfer of the nicn iricf.- Liiem- 
■ . ■ ! )t to have taken j-ijico, iliougfi the 

■;*. I “!■ shared in their revenue. Judfea 

was ]):ol>:ili\\ I)'*' ‘I'-l by Syrian and Egyp. garri 
sons side by side ; and the people were subjected 
to a twofold tyranny. A. retained the nominal 
sovereignty ; but in B.O. 196 he left Prl. in order to 
coTi(iu(‘i ail expedition against Asia Minor (Liv. 
xxxiii. 19), and oecame involved in a long war with 
Rome. He was finally defeated in the battle of 
Magnesia (B.c. 190), and three years later was 
killed in an insurrection at Elymais. Dn il^-is is 
traditionally interpreted of him, and he is men- 
tioned in 1 Mac P® 8®'®. The statements in the 
’, 1 " ■ : -■ -’'oiild be compared with App. Syr. 

I . xwx.i. 44, 56. R. W, MOSS. 

ANTIOCHUS lY. EPIPHANES ‘illus- 
trious’; also named ‘madman,’ Polyb, 

xxvi. 10; vLK7j(p6pos, ‘victorious,’ and on coins 
and in Jos. Ant xii. v. 5), second son of A. the 
Great, was for 14 years ahostpgo Rome, and, 
after expelling Heliodorus, s-r.- in- own 
brother Seleucus Philoi)ator in B.C. 175. His 
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polioy was to spread Greek culture (Tae. SisL v, 8) 
tliiough his dominions, and so knit the various 
peoples into a compact and : o-t -I unity, 

boon after his accession he was called upon to 
settle a dispute at Jems, between the high priest 
Onias III. and his brother Jason, the leader of the 
” */* party. Onias was driven from Jerus. 

/ ' I and Jason secured the high priesthood 

by the payment to the king of a large sum of 
money and the promise ti.o*^' l'W.v to Hellenize 
the city (2 Mac 1 Mae ;*Jos. Ant xii. 
V. 1). A. soon after visited the v i:: lioi-oT.. rnd 
was received with every mark of iscno .! r> y.,.o -• 

In B.a 171 Jason was himself supplanted by 
Menelaus, who offered larger bribes ; but the next 
year he was encouraged by a rumour of the king’s 
death in Egypt to besiege Jerus. (2 Mac 5®). The 
tidings reached A. as he was in the midst of his 
second prosperous campaign in Egypt, and at once, 
^in a furious mind,’ he marched against Jerus. 
The city was taken, many thousands of the people 
were massacred, and the temple was robbed of its 
treasures (1 Mac 2 Mac ; Jos. Ant, 

XII. V. 3; Apion. ii. 7). Philip, a Phrygian of 
specially barbarous temper (2 Mac 5^-), was left 
behind a■^ ;.-nc"“0” of Jerus., and A. proceeded 
with the 'i - Oi . j temple to Antioch. 

In B.c. 168 A. set out on his last expedition 
against Egypt, and was approaching Alexandria to 
besiege it when he received from the Romans 
• ■ ' ■ > orders to refrain from making war 

■ Ptolemies (App. /Syr. 66; Liv. xlv. 12; 

Jr^olyb. xxix. 11; Justin, xxxiv. 3) Reluctantly 
he withdrew from Egypt, and vented his rage upon 
Jerus. (see Bn Apollonius, one of the ciiief 

officers of revenue, was detached with an army of 
22,000 men, with instructions to exterminate the 
Jewish !’( or.’i' and to colonise the city with Greeks 
i'2 Mao i .M<a Availing Iiimself of the 

Sa'iij.'iih liiM, \i oIiomj ilini day for entrance 

in.o foiiis., oiiu ■'\iili no olioc l\o resistance. 
The men were killed, except a few who took refuge 
with Judas Maccabseus in flight, and the women 
and children sold into slavery. The city was set 
on fire, its walls thrown down, and their materials 
used to fortify anew the old city of David, which 
thenceforth uninIciiupLedly for 26 years was 
occupied by a Syiian garrison. Menelaus still 
remained high pi'jo^r-, but it is difficult to under- 
stand what nis duties were, as the daily sacrifices 
are said to have ceased in the mon^h of Sivan 
(June). 

A decree was then promulgated by A. through- 
out his kingdom that in lelig.on, law, and custom 
‘all should be o'm v*'.!-'-' J Mac 1^; Polyb. 
xxxviii 18). In J' '..‘V!i ■ the edict seems to 

have met with serious opposition. Accordingly 
the observance of the Sabbath, circumcision, and 
abstinence from unclean food vvere specifically for- 
bidden under the penalty of death. Upon the 
altar of burnt-offermg a smaller altar was built, 
and on the 25th of Chislev (Deo. 168) sacrifice was 
oftered upon it to the Ol^^pic Zeus (1 Mac 1®^, 
2 Mao 6® ; Jos. Ant. XII. v. 4 : see Bn 11®^ The 
phrase in Bn, o'- * ■ ; ' . ve other refer- 
ence, and is not v . . ■ .djfficulty ; but 

its oldest interpretation, in lire TAV, is ^SiXvyfw, 
4p7jfM(h(r€(as, which exactly agrees with the expression 
in 1 Mac 1®^). The courts, too, of the temple were 
|.olln1e<l bv irRlc*c<'rit orgies. At the same time the 
v\oi«liip of Ze ll'S Xenios was instituted in the Sam. 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. The festivals of Bacchus 
were introduced into the various towns, and the 
Jews compelled to take part in them (2 Mac 
6’'), A monthly search was made (1 Mao 1®®) ; and 
the posse-ssion of a copy of the book of the law 
was punishable by death. Similar measures were 
taken in all the cities frequented by the Jews in 


the Syrian kingdom, and even in Egypt (2 Mac 
6®*®). The effect upon the better Jews was to 
arouse a spirit of heroism, which showed itself at 
first only in an inflexible refusal to renounce 
Judaism. ‘ They chose to die . . . and they died' 
(1 Mac 1®®) ; and 2 Mac 6^ ^-7^^ records with licence 
certain instances which are further elaborated in 
4 Mac, and of which Philo makes use in Quod 
omnis prob, lib. § 13 (Mang. ii. 459). Open resist- 
ance occurred first at Modin [Muddy or Mudeelji), 
a mountain village E. of Lydda and N. W. of Jerus. 
When the king’s commissioner came to see that 
the edict was obeyed, Mattathias, the head of the 
priestly Hasmonaean family, refused compliance, 
killed the officer, and fled to the hills (1 Mac ; 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 2: a tradition ascribes the first 
rising to an outrage upon a Jewish 

bride). His example wr. - by many others 

(1 Mac 2^9) ; but a great slaughter of them took 
ph ‘ 'r ! ; their refusal to defend themselves on 
a ^ Mac Mattatffius pci-ii.ulisi 

his followers that the law of the iSabb^iii di,l ikjl 
override the right of defence, and was joined by 
many of the Asidseans (’AertSatot, nn'pn ^asidim). 
His bands traversed the country, harassing the 
Syrians with r ..i.'Vi ^ -e, everywhere de- 

stroying the ‘I • o. . i; (1 Mac 2^®""*®). 

Towards the end of B.c. 167 Mattathias died, 
and was succeeded in the military ( of 
his party by his son Judas Maccahaeus (wh, see). 
After pursuing for a time with invaiiable success 
his lathers piactice of cutting off small companies 
of the enemy by surprises, Judas found his 
followers strong and expert enough to be trusted in 
larger enterprises. In turn he routed an army of 
Syrians and Samaritans under the command of 
Apu”<;r , sriil greater host at Bethhoron under 
, in- gc[i(*»jjl of Ccele-Syria (1 Mac 310-24. Jqs. 
uirit. xii. V u, 1). When news of the revolt of J udaea 
reached A., he himself was obliged to set out upon 
an expedition into Parthia and Armenia, where 
insurrection was spreading and the taxes were 
withheld (Tac. Hist. v. 8 ; App. Syr. 45 ; Muller, 
Fragm. ii. 10). But he left Lysias behind, as 
regent and guardian of his son, with orders to 
r jH.pi .* .1 Mjva ;i Mae 3®^*^; Jos. Ant. xil. vii. 2). 
* \ o”» (• tif spatched a large body of troops 

under the command of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gormas ; and with them came merchants to 
purchase the expected Jewish slaves (1 Mac 
At Emmaus CEfifiaoxjp., the modem AmwAs), Judas 
inflicted so signal a defeat upon Gorgias that the 
Syrian troops fled out of the countiw {1 Mac43'-^). 
In B.c. 165 Lysias in person led a stifl larger army 
against Judas, but was completely defeated at 
Bethzur (1 Mac 4^"®® ; Jos. Ant. xii. vii. 5). Judaa 
It I possession of the entire country except 
ilu* in Jems., and on the 25th 01 Chislev 

the daily sacrifices were restored (1 Mac 4®^, 2 Mac 
10*; Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 6 and 7; Middoth, i 6; 
Megillath Taanith, 17, 20, 23). Meanwhile A. 
haa been baffled in an attempt to plunder in 
Elymais (1 Mac 6^) the temple of Nanaia (‘the 
desire of women,’ Bn 11®®, identified with Artemis, 
Polyb, xxxi. 11; with Aphrodite, App. Syr. 60; 
or more probably with Adonis or Tammuz). He 
retired to Babylon, and thence to Tabae in Persia 
where he became mad and died (B.c. 164). 

Literature.— Liv. xii. -xlv.; Polyb. xxvi.-xxxi.; App 
6G; Justin, xxiv 3, are the principal classical authontica. Bn. 
1121-40 IS generally interpreted of A. iv. (Jerome, ad Daii c, H), 
and he is supposed to have been in the thought of the writer of 
Rev 135 . The Megillath Antiochm is legendary, post-Talrnudic 
m date, and of little worth os history. Ddrenboiirg, Hist. 
r>o- 63 , extracts from Megillath Taanith^ which, with 1 and 2 
Mac and Jot). Ant xii. r., is the only Jewish source of \a1ue. 

R. W. Moss. 

AKTIOCHUS Y. {Evrdrujpj ‘born of a noble 
father’) succeeded bis father, A. Epiphanes, in 
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B.C. 164, at the age of 9 (App. 46, 66) or 
of 11 (Euseb. Chron. Arm, i, 348) years. Epiph. 
had appointed his foster-brother {2 Mac Q^^) Philip 
as his son’s guardian (1 Mac 6^®* ; Jos. Ant, xil. 

ix. 2) ; but Lysias, the governor of the provinces 
from the to Egypt, assumed that 

function (1 ''Ij.t o'-j. In B.c, 163 Lysias and A. 
led an expedition to the relief of Jems., which was 
being besieged by Judas Maccab. (1 Mac ; Jos. 
Ant. XII. ix. 3). The armies met at Bethzacharias, 
some 9 miles to the N. of Bethsura (Bethzur), 
where Judas was defeated (Jos. Ant, Xll. ix. 4; 
War Si I. i. 5 ; 1 Mac 6^^). [2 Mac 13^®* on the other 
hand, represents Judas as victorious, but is clearly 
unhistoncal.] A. took Bethsura, and proceeded 
to lay siege to Jerus. Within the city « < . * / i" 
food was soon felt, as the year was a 
one (1 Mac 6®^) ; and news that Philip was 
<1 ,»!»• oja 1‘ ing \ ?i 1 h was received by the besiegers. 

Peace was made on the condition that the Jews 
should be left undisturbed in their national 
customs (1 Mac 6®^, 2 Mac 13^) ; but A. violated 
this condition by destroying the city fortihcations 
and ■" o i* ■ high priest (1 Mac 6®^; Jos. 

\ . ! . : \ 1 ‘ ■ : was conquered with ease at 
Antioch ; but in B.c. 162 A. himself was betrayed 
into the hands of his cousin, Demetrius Soter, and 
put to death (1 Mac 7h 2 Mac 14^; Jos. Ant. xil. 
X. 1; App. Syr. 47 j Polyb. xxxi. 19; Liv. E'pit. 46). 

R. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS YI. (sumamed Aibwcros on 

coins, but Oeh in Jos. Ant. xiii. vii 1) was a son of 
Alexander Balas (App. Syr. 68) and Cleopatra. 
In B.c. 145, while still a child, he was brought 
from Arabia, where he had remained with his 
father’s captor, and set up by Diodotus (Tryphon, 
wh. see) as a claimant to the throne of Syria, 
then held by Demetrius Nikator. Tryphon secured 
the support of the Syrian generals, and of Jonathan 
(wh. see), who was appointed to the civil and 
ecclesiastical, Simon to the military, headship of 
Pal.: and A. was ackiiowlodged as king by the 
greater part of Syria. The success of Jonathan 
in subduing the whole country from Tyre and 
Damascus to Egypt aroused the jealousy or the 
fear of Tryphon, who, by ' uii, imprisoned 
and afterwards put him to death (B.C. 143). The 
next year (or possibly later ; see Jos. Ant. xiii. 

vii. 1 ; 1 Mac 13^^ ; App. Syr. 67, 68 ; Justin, xxxvi. 

1 ; but the evidence of coins is in favour of the 
earlier date) Tryphon ^ ' he assassination of 

A. by surgeons (Liv. . . and assumed the 

crown of S. Syria in h R, \Y. Moss, 

ANTIOCHUS YII. (sumamed from the 

place of his education, Side in Pamphylia, Euseb. 
Chron. Arm. i. 349 ; also in Jos. Ant. xill. 

viii. 2 ; and edepy^Trjs on coins) was the second son of 
Demetrius Soter. In B.C. 138 he expelled Tryphon, 
and without further opposition obtained the throne 
of Syria. At first he confirmed to Simon im- 
munities granted by former kings, and added the 
right of coining money (1 Mac IS'*^"^); but after- 
wards demanded the surrender <^r 

fortresses (1 Mac 15^®"®^). Simon '■ .i: “■! lO gl\■^ 
them up, and defeated the king’s i)r‘( ( ! ( '• .•« 

(1 Mac 16^*^®; Jos. Ant. xill. vii. 3). In B.c. 135 
A. in person led an army into Judaea, and besieged 
Jerus. The siege lasted for many months, in the 
course of which A. sent sacrifices into the city at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Jos. Ant. xill. viii. 2), but 
allowed no provisions to pass his lines. Peace was 
at length made on terms which restored the Syrian 
supremacy (Jos. Ant. XIIL viii. 3), without unduly 
provoking the intervention of Rome (ib. xni. ix. 2). 
In B.c. 129 Hyrcanus (wh. see) accompanied A. 
in an expedition against the Parthians, but the 
next year the king feU in bdttle with Arsaces ra. 


I {lb. XIII. viii. 4 ; App. Syr. 68 ; Justin, xxxviii. 10 j 
I Liv. Epit. 55). R. W. Moss. 

f ANTIPAS (Antipater). — See under Heeod. 

ANTIPAS {’Avriiras ). — Only mentioned in Rev 2^®, 
in the Epistle to the Churcn of Pergamum, in the 
following terms : ‘ I know where thou dwellest, 
where the throne of Satan is ; and thou boldest my 
name, and didst not deny my faith, even (or and) 
in the days of Antipas fuominative), my witness, 
(my) faithful one, who was ‘’liiiri .‘niiorig ;\ou, 
where Satan dwelleth.’ Some aui.hoiii jii-oT. ii' 
ats (‘in which’) after the word ‘days’; and two 
versions take the word Antipas as a verb, dpreiTas 
(‘thou didst contradict’); but there is no pro- 
bability that this IS correct. WH think it not 
unlikely that AvtIttcl in the gen, should be read. 

Various allegorical interpretations of the name 
are current, one making A. the withstander of 
all, and identifying him with Timothy; another 
descending as low - A ■ ■ ! ’ ■ \ • ’ i ! t . But the 
name must in all : iio-i I , . i .<1 real man, 

and is probably a shortened form of Antipater. 

Antipas does not occur in the lists of the 70 disciples 
(Pseud. -Dorotheus, Solomon of Basra), but Andreas and Arethas, 
the commentators on the Anocalypse, speak of having- read the 
acts of his martyrdom. These are to be found in the Acta 
Sanetorumi April 11 (April, tom. li. pp. 2, 4, and 967). They are 
rhetorical and late in their present form, and give no par- 
ticulars of the saint’s life. They represent him as being cast 
into a heated brazen bull sn the temple of Artemis, by order 
JT ). ' ■*’ (’ ' I- He was 

a ■* M • I> i''‘o IV'., i-n ,M. ■'». j 10 0 v‘ o'lnofhis 

A " - (r u 1 nv i.iu I5(». 'iM.‘ ^ ^ (',»'/*./ , 'i prayed 

tnat those suilering from toothache might be relieved at his 
tomb. The Jmll in whicn he suffered was shown at Oon- 
* . Par.). In the Cihiopic calendar 

. (, Ml... / 4. M. R. James. 

ANTIPATER {ApTlTra^oos). — A,, son of Jason, was 
one of two ambassadors sent by J onathan to the 
Romans and ' ■ ' ' ■ ^ to renew ‘ the friend- 
ship and the ■ # Mac 12^® 14^2). 

J. A. Selbie 

ANTIPATRIS (* AvrlTTarpLs), Ac 23®^. — A city at 
the foot of the Judaean hills, on the road from 
J erusalem to Caesarea ; founded by Herod the Great. 
The various notices of its position, in relation to 
places near, are fully explained I’.i ':i ' '1 *- 
city at the large ruined mound . ■' i o ::•(»• 

of the ‘Aujah River, north-east of J affa. This site 
is now called Eds el 'Ainy ‘the spring -head * ; the 
Greek name having, as is usual in P^estine, been 
lost. The ruins include the shell of a large medi- 
aeval castle, which is probably that called Mirabel 
in the 12th cent. For a full discussion of this 
uestion, see SWF vol. ii. sheet xiii. Josephus has 
een wrongly supposed to place Antipatris at 
Caphar Saha, farther north (Ant, xiii. xv. 1, 
xvi. V. 2; Wars, I. xxi. 9). C. R. CONDEE. 

ANUB (3»j^).— A man of Judah (1 Ch 4®), See 
Genealogy. 

ANYIL (DK5, a stroke, blow). — The word occurs 
with this meaning only in Is 41’^, The anvil of 
the East is a boot-shaped piece of metal inserted 
in a section of oak or walnut log. Larger or 
smaller, it is used hy tinsmiths, shoemakers, silver- 
smiths, and blacksmiths. The di ‘ ^ ‘ i ( »f the 
metal worker in Is 41®* is one ili/r itiV'ii have 
been taken from the Arab workshop of the present 
day. As the Oriental artisan has only a few simple 
tools at his command, his work lacks the precision 
and uniformity attained in the West by daboiate 
machinery. Hence vivacious • * r ' i ’ i: ■ ' ■ i • i ■ i g the 
process of manufacture, and a h ■' • o. r iimph 
at times when the article turns out according to 
sample. The act of welding on the anvil, to which 
the prophet alludes, is esp. a moment of noisy 
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enthusiasm and mutual encouragement between 
the smith and^ his fellow-workman on the other 
side of the anvil. They then call out to each other 
to strike more rapidly and vigorously, befoie the 
metal cools, ‘ skidd ! skidd ' i the Arabic 

eq^uivalen^ of Isaiah's ^hazalc^l *be of good 
courage ! Then the term applied to the soldering 
— *fob' I Arab. HmjyiV ! that is, ‘good’ ! — is at once 
a call to cease from further hammering, and a 
declaration that the work is satisfactory, 

G. M. Mackie. 

ANY. — 1. Being probably composed of an one, 
and dim. ending y (old Eng. igf)^ ‘ any’ means * one 
at all,’ ‘one of whatever kind.’ Of this orig. 
meaning good examples are Ps 4P * Who will show 
us any good ? ’ 2 P 3^ ‘ not willing that any should 
perish.’ 2. Any is not now used in the sing, with- 
out ‘one,’ ‘more,’ or the like, but we find Jer 23^4 
‘ Can any hide himself in secret places that 1 shall 
not see him ? ’ Ezk 713 < . , • • ’ trengthen 

himself’ ; so Zee 13®, Jn l “ o. au^ thing as 
an adverb =‘ at all,’ ‘in any respect,’ is found 
2 Ch92o (silver) was not any thing (BY ‘was 
nothing ’) accounted of ’ j Gal 5® ‘ neither circum- 
cision availeth a , '’ * ■ ’ 'RV ‘anything’); Nu 
1713 * Whosoever . thing near unto the 

tabernacle of the Lord sliaii die’ (RV ‘ Every one 
that cometh near, that cometh near unto the tab. 
of the Lord, dieth ’) ; and even (Ac 25®) ‘ neither 
. . . have I offended any thing at all ’ (IIV ‘ have 
I sinned at all’). 4. Any ways = in any respect, 
mod. ‘ anywise,’ occurs Lv 20-* ‘ if the people of the 
land do any ways hide their eyes from the man ’ ; 
Nu 30^® ‘if he shall any ways make them void’ 
(RV * if he shall make them null and fold ’) ; 2 Ch 
32^®. Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘All those who are any ways 
afflicted.’ J. Hastings. 

APACE. — ‘Apace’ meant first of all ‘at a foot 
pace,’ i.e. slowly. But before 1611 it had acquired 
the opp. meaning, ‘ at a quick pace,’ and in that 
sense only is it used in AV. It occurs 2 S 18®® 
‘And he came a.’ i^q); Ps 68^® ‘Kings of 

armies did flee a.’ (pih' pn:, RV ‘flee, they flee’) ; 
Jer 46® ‘ their mighty ones . . . are fled a.’ Also 
in Ps 68®, Pr, Bk. (and RV, v.’’^) * like water that 
runneth a.’ ; and Sir 43^® ‘ He maketh the snow to 
fall a.’ {icariaTeme xt<5^a). Cf. Ps in Metre 92^ — 

•When those that lewd and wicked aw 

A' ■' ■ ■ ' / ' 

ao ilounsn ail apace.’ 

‘ Gallop apace, jou \ d hi 

^h:Jub Horn, ii/i'/ Jnl ill. 2. 1. 

• Small weeds have grace, great 4 < ' ' 

I / j IJ t. 13. 

J. Hastings. 

APAME C A.wdjxiff ), — Daughter of Bartacus, and 
concubine of Darius 1. (1 Es 4®®). 

APES (D't’ip, MpMm, irld't)Koi, simiae ), — ^Animals 
of the simian type, imported by the merchant 
navy of Solomon (1 K 10®®, 2 Ch 9®^). There is 
no reason to believe that any one kind, or even 
family, of apes is intended. Many kinds were 
known to the ancients, and the ships of Asia 
and Africa constantly brought then, as they do 
now, various species of apes and monkeys. Aris- 
totle divides the simians into three groups — the 
/c^jSot, the vl$7}Kotf and the kwok^^oXoi., But it is 
clear that the translators of the LXX did not 
imderstand k^^oi to he the equivalent of 
for they have translated the latter tIOtikoi. As a 
naturalist, Solomon would no doubt have wished 
specimens of as many kinds as possible of so curious 
an animal as the ape, and, regis ad exemplary it 
would have been faimionable among his courtiers 


to no-.-o-s these grotesque mimics of humanity 
licTKo 11' o steady market for apes as well as 
peacocks and ivory, G. E. Post. 

APELLES (’ATreAX^s). — The name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Bo 16^®, and described as 
the ‘ approved in Christ.’ It was the name borne 
by a ;Ii-!:ii'!ui''liod i ifigic ac'toi and by membeis of 
the household. Mo-i con iiienta tors quote also 
Hor. Sat, i. 5. 100, Credat ludmus Apella, non ego. 
5. TT >,iippianSy p. 172; Sanday and 

■» . . J •“ 1.' ' p. 425. For later traditions, 
which are valueless, see Acta Sanct.^ April, 111. 4. 

A. C. Headlam. 

APHiEREMA CA4>elp€/ia), 1 Mac 11®^.— A district 
taken from Samaria and added to Judasa by De- 
metrius Soter {Ant. XIII. iv. 9), probably that round 
the city Ephraim. C. R. Conder. 

APHARSACHITES.— See next article. 

APHARSATHCHITES E2 x 4®, probably 

the same as the Apharsachites,* Ezr 5^ 6^). — 

A colony of the Assyrians in Samaria ; an eastern 
people subject to the Assyrians. Ewald {M.I iv. 
1878, p. 216) identifies them with the JlaprjraKrivoi 
(Herod, i. 101), a tribe of the Medes, dwelling on 
the borderland between Media and Persia. 

J. Macpherson. 

APHARSITES Ezr 4®).— One of the nations 

transported to Samaria by the Assyrians. Other- 
wise unknown. By many {e.g. Ewald, H.I. iv. 
216) supposed to be Persians ; ona with the 
prosthetic in the Heb. form. Others have con- 
. ” ‘r • : them with the Parrliasians of 

J. Macphersox. 

APHEK (p2« *a fortress’). — This was the name 
of at least four placc-s in Palestine. 

1. A city vlio^e k’ng was slain by Joshua (Jos 

12^®), where we should read with the LXX, ‘the 
king of Aphek in Sharon.’ Thisi^ .du y the 
city mentioned in 1 S 4b The I wei'e 

at Ebenezer, between Mizpeh and Shen. With 
common consent Mizpeh is located at N'eby SamtoUy 
but Shen is unknown, so Ebenezer and Aphek still 
await identification. Kakon, in the plain of Sharon, 
a strong position commanding the main entrance 
to Samaria, would suit admirably, but no echo of 
the ancient name has been heard in the district. 

2. A city in the territory of Asher (Jos 13^ 
19®®) from which the Canaanites were never 
expelled (Jg 1®^ — where it is written p'$«). 
Apparently in the vicinity of Aclizib, its position 
IS uncertain. A possible identilicatioii is 'Afka on 
the Adonis, Nahr Ibrahim, hut this seems to he 
too far north. 

3. A spot, generally snpj^sed to be in the plain 
of Esdraeion, whence the Philistines advanced to 
the battle of Gilboa (I S 29^). Wellhausen and W. 
R. Smith give reasons for thinking this identical 
with 1; and G. A. Smith now agrees {FEFSt, 
1895, 252), If the identity is established, the 
Philistines assembled in Sharon, and approached 
Jezreel by way of Dothan. If, liow-ever, they 
moved from Shnnem to Aphek, against Saul, the 
place must be sought in some ‘ fortress ’ westward 
of Jezreel ; the fountain near which Israel was 
encamped being most likely *Ain JaHd, at the N. 
base of Gilboa. FuM'a, on the mountain itself, 
is hardly possible, 

4. The scene of Benhadad’s disastrous defeat 
(1 K 20®®' ®®). This place was in the wMskdr, I’liy'p, 
the table-land east of the Jordan, and is probably 
identical with J'#, on the lip of the valley eastward 

* Kosters thinks that Apharsachites of Ezr 66 b8 is an official 
title which the author of 49 has mibtaKen for the name of a tribe 
or countrj {Uerstel v. Isr. 66 1.) 
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of KaVat d-Hum, overlooking the Sea of Galilee. 
Ft^ is just the^ Heb. word without the initial 
aleph ; but occasionally one hears the natives call it 
'A fiky when the ancient name appears entire. From 
the edge of the valley eastward stretches the plain, 
mishdr^ of Jauldn, where the great battle was 
fought. Here the Syrians again suifeted defeat at 
the hands of Joash (2 K 13^^* 

Lm5EATURB.~W. R. Smith, OTJC^ pp. 273, 435 ; Wellhausei), 
Comp, d. Hex, p. 254, Hist. p. 39; G. A. Smith, Hibt. Geog. 
Index, and esp. Grit. Itev, (1892), p, 409 f. W, EwiNG. 

APHEEAH (npsjf).— A city not yet clearly identi- 
fied. It may have been in the mountains of 
Judah (Jos 15% but is probably the same place 
as Aphek 1. W. Ewing. 

APHERRA CA(f>€ppd), 1 Es S ^. — His descendants 
were among the ‘ sons of Solomon’s servants ’ who 
returned with Zerubbabel. This name, vidth the 
five precedmg and two succeeding names, has no 
eq^uivalent in the parallel lists of Ezr and Neh. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

APHIAH (o’es)- — One of Saul’s ancestors (1 S 9^). 

APHIK (p'ejj).— A city of Asher (Jg 1*^), the same 
as Aphek 2. 

APHRAH.--See Beth-le-Aphrah. 

APOCALYPSE. — See Revelation. APOCA- 
LYPSE OF BARUCH.-See Baruch. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.-No attempt to 
study Christianity in its origins can dispense with 
a knowledge of this literature. If we wish to 
reconstruct the world of ideas and aspirations 
which filled the heart of an earnest Jew at the 
beginning of the Christian era, it is to this litera- 
ture that we must have recourse for materials. 
Although in its higher aspects Christianity in- 
finitely transcends the Judaism that preceded it, 
yet in others it is a genuine historical development 
from such Judaism. Christianity came forth from 
the bosom of Pharisaic Judaism, and in Apoca- 
lyptic literature this form of Judaism found its 
essential utterance. The value, therefore, of such 
literature is obvious. From such writings, further, 
we see how the great Pharisaic movement arose ; 
how it in its turn had been a transformation and a 
development of movements already at work in 
the prophetic period. Thus Jewish Apocalyjw'- 
not only su^ly a history of rLiiiiioii-s’belicis in 
the two pre-(Jhristian centurie-, b.u iIk'v also fill 
up the otlierwise unavoidable gap in the nistory of 
Jewish thought, and constitute the living link 
between the prophetic teachings and ideals of the 
OT and their fulfilment in Christianity. 

Apocalyptic took the place of Piophecy. The 
Psalmist exclaims with grief : * We see not our 
signs : there is no more any prophet : neither is 
there among us any that knowetn how long’ (Ps 
74»). 

But the immediate successor of Prophecy was not 
Apocalyptic, but Scribisni. The task of the 
scribes was to study the law and apply it to the 
altered circumstances of the time. As a result of 
their study and teaching, Israel was firmly estab- 
lished in its adhesion to the law. But Scribism 
could not satisfy the a‘?piialions of the nation. In 
one a-pect \\c might (Icecube it as an unproductive 
age 01 <*iiiiei-r»i following a productive age of pro- 
pi, o-.r* geimi-«. Its chief tas>k was lo study, dis- 
criminate, and systematise the products of past 
spii itual genius. For ever engaged in distinguish- 
ing and criticising, it acquired "the habits of caution 
and fear as it lost those of courage and love. Its 
maxims were mainly negative. Its highest service 


was, not to inspire and lead into new paths of duty 
and goodness, but to confine every enthusiasm and 
new spiritual force within the narrow Jiiuits of a 
traditional routine, and to close every avenue of 
danger with a flaming sword and the unvarying 
i : ‘Thou shalt not.’ 

!‘i !• had another side. In times of 

or especially, its efibrts were directed to 

'■ II ■ g rill answer for hearts that w’-ere asking in 
meir anguish when God would visit and ledeem 
His people. By ignoring the fact that the pro- 
phetic accounts of am ideal future for Israel could 
not be literally fulfilled after the fall of the ancient 
State, they easily found materials in the mass of 
unfulfilled prophecy on which to build their hopes 
anew. By symbolising what was literal and 
literalising what v. - ' i '* ■ . by various re- 
1 ’i ■■ “1 : ■ and i».' . ‘“i ' ' of the resulting 

: *o . , > y were able to depict the future in a 

certain chronological sequence, and arrive at this 
desired consummation. By such means Scribism 
in some measure kept alive the hopes of the nation. 

It was to this side of Scribism that Apocalyptic 
was naturally related, although at the same time 
it was to a certain v\\ “i! i\ vol . i i the other 
and chief pursuit o. i I .*■.» '\ ^lier ideals 

and larger outlook of Apocalyptic failed in due 
course to find room within the narrow limits of 
Scribism; and whereas the anxious scrupulosities 
of the latter were incompatible with anything but 
the feeblest inspiration and vigour, the foimor 
attested beyond doubt the reappearance of spiritual 
genius in the field of thought and action. 

Our conception of Aixicalv ptii will become 
clearer by observing wluueiri a agrees with, and 
wherein it differs from, OT prophecy. 

1. Prophecy and Apocalyptic agree in this — (1) 
That they both claim to be a communication 
through the Divine Spirit of the character and 
will and purposes of God, and of the laws and 
nature of His kingdom. This, it is needless to 
add, man could not attain to by himself. 

(2) But Prophecy and Apocalyptic were related, 
not only in their primary postmate, but, at least 
in the case of the later mophets, in similarity of 
materials and method. Thus the eschatological 
element which later attained its full growth in the 
writings of Daniel, Enoch, Noah, etc., had already 
strongly asserted itself in the later prophets, such 
as Is ^27, Joel, Zee 12-14. Not only the be- 
ginrivigs tlienJoio, but a well-defined type of this 
liteintiire hail already established itself in OT 
prophecy. 

2. But Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
following I c -]'•.■(•! < : — 

( I I 7 .s 1 1 ll hdi&ves that this world is God^s 

world, and that in this world His goodness and 
truth will yet he justihed. Hence the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present ana its 
concerns, and when he addresses himself to the 
future his prophecy springs naturally from the 
present, and the future which ho diqriots is regard chI 
as in organic connexion with it. The Apocalyptw 
writer, on the other hand, almost wholly despairs 
of the present; his main interests are supra- 
mundane. He cherishes no hope of arousing his 
cemtemporaries to faith and duty by direct and 
;>i*ii:mi npueals; for though God spoke in the 
i, ‘i'i' ‘i‘ is no more any prophet.’ ^ This 
pessimism and want of faith in the irresentj alike 
in the leaders and the led, limited and defined the 
form in which the religious ardour of the former 
shotdd manifest itself. They prescribed, in fact, 
as a necessity of the age and as a condition of 
successful etfort, the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. And thus it is that the Apocalyptic 
writer approaches his countrymen with a woik 
which claims to he the production of some great 
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figTire in the past, such as Enoch, Moses, Isaiah, 
Daniel, or Baruch. 

Thus far two characteristics of Apocalyptic have 
..‘I- . transference of interest from the 

/ *■ ' !■; i'.' ‘ future, from the mundane to the 

supra-mundane, and the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. 

(2) Another feature of Apocalyptic as distin- 
guished from Prophecy was imposed upon it hy the 
necessities of the time, i.e. its indefinitely wider 
view of the world's history. Thus, whereas ancient 
Prophecy had to deal with tewiporary reverses at 
the hands of some heathen power, Apocalyptic 
arose at a time when Israel had been subject for 
centuries to the sway of one or another of the 
great world-powers. Hence, in order to harmonise 
such difficulties with God’s righteousness, it had to 
take account of the r6le of such empires in the 
counsels of God ; to recount the sway and down- 
fall of each in turn, till, finally, the lordship of the 
world passed into the hands of Israel, or the final 
judgment arrived. The chief part of these events 
Ich)' «i, P i-true, tothepast; ’ ‘ 

v!’. wsented them as s ■ 

arranged under certain artificial <;a!(‘go: ie^ i>f time, 
and as definitely determined from the beginning 
in the counsels of God, and revealed by Him to 
His servants the prophets. Determinism thus 
became a leading characteristic of Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic ; and accordingly its conception of history, 
as oV ■'* 1 ’'J d from that of Frophecy, was 
mechanical ratner than organic. 

(3) Again, Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
harsher treatment dealt out to the heathen in the 
final j iidgmcTits. Israel’s repeated oppressions have 
at last affected the judgment and insight of its 
writers. The iron has entered into their soul. 
No virtue or goodness can belong to their heathen 

and nothing hut eternal destruction can 
ll.o enemies of Israel in the time to come. 
The ruthless Cl uelty they had < \\u -i* 1,^1 i‘’*cd 

them with a like ruthlessness i(» ■. j . ‘m* .'.mi i!- - 
nation and the faithless individual ; and expressions 
descriptive of the future lot of such, which in pro- 
phetic writings had been limited in their scope to 
the present life, or were merely poetical exaggera- 
tions, were accepted hy Apocalyptic writers as true 
of the future, and often intensified because in- 
sufficient to satisfy their merciless hatred. Thus 
it was in fliis j^oriod that the doctrine of the 
future and t tern a I darnnalion of the wicked was 
definitely formulated, and came to possess an un- 
q^uestioned authority. It is true that in later 

times, as we discover from the Talni id, I 1 1 1! \ 

of this dogma was considerably aiodi la'O'., b.ii 
only in favour of Israelites. No sing’-' — 

of the awful horrors foretold as < . 

wicked was extended to the ha Gentile. 

The foregoing will make the object of Apoca- 
lyptic easy of comprehension. This object, in 
short, was to solve the difficulties connected with 
a belief in God’s righteousness, and the suffering 
condition of His servants on earth. The righteous- 
iicsh of God postulated the temporal prosperity of 
the righteous, and tins postulate was accepted and 
enforced hy tlie Jaw. But the expectations of 
material wellbeing which had thus been authenti- 
c at ed and fo«-teied, had in t ho ecm in ics iuiinedialely 
picccding l)(‘(‘n iai'-ilicvl, and iJius a grave con- 
tradiction had emeiged between the old prophetic 
‘Kh^als and The actual experience of the nation, 
beivocn ilu‘ promises of God and the bondage and 
persecution they had daily to enduie at the hands 
of their pagan oppressors. The difficulties thus 
arising from this conflict between promise and 
experience may be shortly resolved into two, which 
concern respectively the position of the righteous 
as a community and the position of the righteous 
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man as an individual. The OT prophets had 
concerned themselves chiefly with the former, and 
pointed in the main to the restoration or * resur- 
rection’ of Israel as a nation, and to Israel’s 
ultimate possession of the earth as a reward of 
her righteousness. But, later, with the growing 
claims of the individual, and ’ r \'‘ 
of these in the religions and 
latter r'Kil-bjin ’pressed itself irresistibly on the 
notice of kjI gions thinkers, and made it impossible 
for any conception of the divine rule and ■ '.I'l 
ness to i tance which did iv-. iC.iici 

adequate . ■ to the claims of the righteous 

individual. Thus, in order to justify t’ 
ness of God, there was postulated the , 

not only of the righteous nation, but also of the 
righteous individual. Apocalyptic, tlierefoie, 
strove to show that, alike in respect of the nation 
and of the individual, the righteousness of God 
would be fn’ly vindicated ; and, in order to justify 
its comciilion, it sketched in outline the history of 
the world and of mankind, the origin of evil and 
its course, and the consummation of all things. 
Thus, in fact, it presented a Semitic philosophy of 
religion. The righteous as a nation should yet 
possess the earth either in an eternal or in a 
temporary Messianic kingdom, and the destiny of 
the Tigh icons individual should be finally deter- 
mincii accoiding to his works. For though amid 
the world’s disorders he r:’ untimely, he 

would not fail to attain ‘ i- resurrection 
the recompense that was his due, in the Messianic 
kingdom, or in heaven itself. The conceptions as 
to the risen life, its duration and character, vary 
with each writer. 

The chief Apor^alypiic writings which will be 
treated of in Dit i io:n y are — 

1. Apocalypse of Baruch^ a composite work 
written 50-90 A.D. in Palestine, if not in Jerus., 
by four Pharisees. Preserved only in Syriac. 

2. Ethiopic Booh of Enoch, written originally 
in Heb. by at least five Hasid authors, 200-64 
B.C., in Palestine. Preserved in Ethiopic and 
partly in Greek and Latin. 

3. Slavonic Booh of Enoch, or The Booh of the 
Secrets of Enoch, written by an Alexandrian Jew 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Pre- 
served only in Slavonic. 

4. Ascension of Isaiah, a composite work written, 
1-100 A.D., by .J(‘\\ ish and Chri'.iian authors. Pre- 
served in Etliiopio and partly in Latin. 

5. Booh of Jubilees, written origiiu.lly in TT^d)’ ( w 
by a Pal, Jew, irobr.blv 40-10 B.C. Preserved in 
Ethiopic, and pjiriia!'^ in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and I^iuin. 

6. of Moses, written in Palestine, 

f rob,i‘.»y i:i !l li or Aram., 14-30 A.D., by a 
'harisee. ric-cr\cd o'lly in Latin. 

7. Testaments of ike 'Xll. Patriarchs, a com- 
posite work written originally in Hebrew by two 
Jewish authors belonging to the hgjdi-'.ic and 
apocalyptic sides of Pharisaism, 13'; lu . ioa.I)., 
and interpolated by a succession of Christian 
writers down to the fourth century A.D. Pre- 
served in the ancient Greek and Armenian ver- 
sions. 

8. Psalms ofi Solomon, written originally in 
Heb. by a Pharisee (or Pharisees), 70-40 B.C. 

9. Sibylline Oracles, written in Greek hexa- 
meters by Jewish and Christian authors, 180B.C.- 
350 A.n. 

Lin R vrvRE — ITilcon'cld, Die Jv/Hsche ' * * lSr)7j 

Diiim’i.omi, rhi' Jeuij-fi Mtmah, 1877 ; Mncui, .leu'sJi Apoca/ 
hprif’ in 2A2'\V (18*5) pp. 2:i2-250; bchurcr, 77./7* ii. lu. 
^4sqq. K. II. CHAKLES. 

APOCRYPHA.— The title ‘The Apocrypha,* oi 
‘The Apocrypha of the OT,’ is applied by English* 
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speaking Protestants to the following collection of 
books and parts of books ; — 


BOOKS. 


!• 1 EjsdrdiS . • ■ • • • • 

ii. 2 Esdras 

ill. Tobit • • 

iv. Judith 

V, The rest of the chapters of the Booh of Esther 

[i e. 10^1624] 

vi. The Wisdom of Solomon 

vii. Ihe Wisdom of Jesus the son of Siraoh, or 

Ecclesiasticus 

viii. Baruch . . ... 

[Ch. vi.= The Epistle of Jeremy] . * , 

be. The Song of the Three Holy Children . 

[i.e. The Prayer of Azanas and the Song of 
the Three.] 

X. The History of Susanna ... 

xi. The Histoiy of the Destruction of Bel and the 

Dragon 

[ix. X. and xi. are the Additions to the Book 
of Daniel] . 

xii. The Prayer of Manasses • • • • . 

jdii. 1 Maccabees 

xiv. 2 Maccabees . 


ABBREV. 

lEs 

2E3 

To 

Jth 

Ad. Est 
Wis 


Sir 
Bar 
Ep, Jer 


Three 


Sus 

Bel 

Ad. Dn 
Pr.Man 

1 Mac 

2 Mac 


Both the collection, and the use of the word 
Apocrypha as its title, are distinctively Protestant, 
though having roots in the history of the OT 
Canon. The collection consists of the excess of the 
Lat. Vulg. over the Heb. OT ; and this excess is 
due to the Gr. LXX, from which the old Lat. 
VS was made. The diherence between the Prot. and 
the Rom. Cath. OT goes back, then, to a difference 
between Pal. and Alex. Jews. The matter is 
complicated, however, lyy the fact that the Vulg. 
was revised after the Ueb. by Jerome, and that 
the extant MSS of the LXX diner much in contents 
and order. For clearness and for reference in the 
later discussion, the following tables me givi m. 
They the official Vulg. (ed. ilie 

two chit,! of LXX ; the Canon of Cyril, as a 
representative of the view of the E. Church j and the 
Hebrew. The books of our A. are printed in italics, 
other uncan. books, not in the A., in capitals. 


these, 1 and 2 Es are not in Luther’s Bible, and 

2 Es is not in the LXX. On the other hand, 

3 and 4 Mac are commonly present in the 

LXX, but are not found in the Vulg. and A. The 
same is true of Ps 151. Further, the many more or 
less significant variations of LXX from Heb. OT, 
in text and order, do not fspj)c.ir in this co.n[);n i'on, 
for, owing to Jerome, the Vulg. follows the Heb, 
in the can. books, the LXX only in the case of 
books not extant in Heb. The A., then, can be 
said only in a general way to represent the 
difference between the Heb. and the Gr. OT. The 
books of the A. are treated in this Dictionary 
individually under their titles. Under the heading 
Apocrypha two matters require consideration : the 
history of the use of the word ^ Apocrypha^ in 
reference to books; and the h! \ i ".VUi" ■ 
of the collection now so cal' \\ " ■ o , i !! ‘ 

present article will deal in the following order ; — 

I. The word Apocrypha. 

1. The Hidden Books of Judaism, 

2. The Wy ■ ' . '-I . i ‘■■i 

3. The .'i I « k oi V I. . '!■ the word 

Apocrypha. 

iL The Apocrypha in Judaism. 

1 The Ongm of the Collection. 
a. The Work of the Scribes. 
h. The A. in relation to the Hagiographa. 
c. Palestmian and Hellenistic elements mthe A 

2. Its Use and Relation to the Canon. 
a. In Hellenistic Judaism. 
h. In Palestiman Judaism. 

8. Its Relation to the Religious Tendencies and 
Parties of Judaism. 

iii. T ' . r “ . “ ity. 

. I ‘ ^ ‘ 

2. In the Eastern Church. 
a. Original Usage. 
h. Scholarly Theory. 

c. Manuscripts. 

d. Versions 

e. The Later Greek Church. 

8. In the Western Church. 

a. Roman. 
h. Protestant. 


YDIjO. 

LXX. 

Cyril. 

Hsb. 

Pent 

Jos 

Jg: 

Eu 

1-4 K 

1. 2 Oh 

1 Es [=sBzr] 

2 Es [=Neh] 

To 

Jth 

EstUd 

Job 

Ps [160] 

Pr 

Ec 

Oa 

Wii 

Sir 

Is 

Jer [La Bar] 

Ezk 

Dn [Ad. 824-90 Thre» 
nSus 

14 Bel] 

XII [i.e. Mmor Prophets] 
1.% Mac 

Cod. Vat (B). 

Pent 

Jos 

Ru 

l^K 

1. 2Ch 

1 Ms 

2 Es r=Ezr-i-Neh] 

Ps [181] 

Pr 

Ec 

Oa 

Job 

Tfis 

Sir 

Est [Ad.*] 

Jth 

To 

XH 

Is 

Jer 

Ba/r 

La 

Bp. Jw 

Ezk 

Dn [Ad.\ 

Cod. Alex. (A)b 

Pent 

Jos 

Bu 

1-4 K 

1. 20h 

XII 

Is 

Jer [with Bar La Ep. 
Jer] 

Ezk 

Dn [Ad.] 

Est [Ad.*] 

To 

Jth 

lEs 

2 Es C=E 2 r+Neh] 

1. 2 Mac 

Z. 4 Mao 

Ps !l.>l Jill iC.'iTi '' - 
» w ■ •'1 one IS iV 

Mann 

Job 

Pr 

Eo 

Ca 

Wis 

Sir 

After the NT stood 
origirialh, 

Psai.m>» op Solomon. 

tOarefromOT. The 
others— 

Kune diiniUuty Bene- 
dictm, and theMornmg 
Hymn. 

1-6. Pent 

6. Jos 

7. Jg-Ru 

8. 1. 2 K 

9. 3. 4 K 

10. 1. 2Ch 

11. 1. 2 Es 

12. Est [Ad.r\ 

13. Job 

14. Ps 

16. Pr 

16. Ec 

17. Oa 

18. XH 

19. Is 

20. Jer Par La J7p. Jer 

21. Ezk 

22. Dn[Ad.r] 

i.c. 12 historical, 6 
poetical, and 6 prophet- 
ical books. The number 
of the Heb. Can. is 
reduced by Joining Ru 
to Jg and Ia to Jer. 

i. ‘Torah* (Law>— 

1-6. Pent 

ii, ‘Nebiim* (Prophets)— 

a. * Former* 

6. Jos 

7. Jg 

S S 

9. K 

b. * Latter* 

10. Is 

11. Jer 

12. Ezk 

13. XII 

iii ‘Kethiibim* (Hagio- 
grapha) — 

14. Ps 

16. Pr 

16. Job 

17. Ca 

18. Ru 

19. La XMegilloth’ 

20. Ec 1 

21. Est J 

22. Dn 

23. Ezr-Hdhi 

24. Oh 

Some deviations from 
this order, which is that 
of the printed edd., are 
found m the case of the 
‘latter* prophets and 
the Ha^ographa in Tal- 
mudic lists, which may 
be more original. But 
the three divisions and 
the contents of each 
remain fixed* 

After the NT, as an 
App« » ^ \ in s-n 1 i* 
and . \\ ■.% p'lg I'lc . 
Pr. Mart. 

SP8dr[*ljE«] ! 

4 i«2 JS's]. 

♦The Ad. Est are in 
their or'jrhiril places, 
iji afn r 103; 

1 M.*'* I'coic l»; 131-7 
afu r IJi't ; i;}' »■> 141-19 
Ijilflaflor 417; 161-24 
after bi2 


It is to be noticed that of our JL. 1 and 2 Es and ^ 

Pr. Man ore regarded also by Rome as Of is in either sense 
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i. THE WORD ‘APOCRYPHA/~Tiie word 
&'ir6Kpv4>oSf meaning * hidden/ was no doubt at first ^ 
applied to books in quite a literal sense, as the 
designation, whether by those who hid them or by 
those from whom they were hidden, of books kept 
frona the public. The hiding of a book was easy 
when copies Avere few. It might be done upon two 
opposite grounds. An exclusive sect might hide 
its sacred books in order to keep from outsiders 
the secret laws or wisdom which they contained ; 
or t he religious authorities of a community might 
hide books judged by them to be useless or harm- 
ful. The two grounds might indeed approach each 
other in the case of books judged unlit for public 
use, not because of the error, hut because of the 
depth and difficulty of their contents. Indeed, a 
book judged wholly erroneous and harmful we 
should expect the authorities to destroy rather 
than to hide. A certain value, or at least a certain 
doubt, should naturally be attached to books 
hidden in this sense, while their peculiar value is 
the reason for their being hidden in the former — 
which is, in all probability, the more original sense 
of the Greek word. 

From the place of secret books in Judaism and 
in Christianity we may therefore hope to gain a 
knowledge of the and use of the 

word ; and we shall linci Ir -i n n<! proper applica- 
tion to he, not to the books of our A., but to the 
(chiefly apocalyptical) literature commonly desig- 
nated /*, 

1. Til \ OP Judaism.— Esoteric 

doctrines and books do not belonir [)ioi)eily to the 
Isr. religion. Their home is in licfiihcnUm, from 
which, however, they gained a foothold from time 
to time in Judaism. The occult lore connected 
W3 th sorcery and magic lurked beneath the surface 
of old Israel’s religious life, but was condemned by 
b ' j.io- ]i I r, Lv 19^1, Is 8'® 19* etc.). 

^^> i-u ['\ •- in. mdeed, can be without a 

0 j .!\ tradition respecting rites, 

.t n 'lo* "I, i "4. their meaning. But it was 

a characteristic of J uaaism that it was based upon 
a priestly law made public and openly adopted by 
the people (Neh 8-10). Yet Judaism aid not 
escape from the charm which mystery exerts over 
the human mind. It was esp. in the after de- 
velopments of OT wisdom^ literature under 
Hellenic influence, on the one side, and of OT pro- 
phetic literature, under Pers. and Bab. influence, 
on the other, that the idea of the suik i ior r.‘'')ii > 
value of hidden things, mysteriously * i : ' <• I o < 
favoured few, took po-'- -ioM of the Jewish mind. 
Even Jesus, son of >i!j di, ihe Palestinian, finds 
it the chief task of the wise man to discover the 
‘apocrypha,’ the hidden things, of wisdom and of God 
(I 421 39®*^), and thinks that the hidden things of the 
world are greater than the manifest (43^“). ‘ Apoc- 
rypha* was for him a word of honour (yet see 
3*^“^ and 2428*®^). But it was esp. in Hel. circles 
that the love of hidden things was cultivated. 
Pliilo pre-oil t‘- the results of his deepest study and 
H llcxion. JiTid of Ms highest insight, in the form of 
an exposition of the Pent., making of this a hidden 
book, which only the initiated comd understand. 

There was, however, another way in which the 
love of hidden things and reverence for antiquity 
could be arljustod. Instead of hidden meanings in 
open I \ [niblished books, it was possible to think 
01 pTi\atc loachingH, by the side of the public, 
committed by patriarch or prophet to the few, and 
handed on to the present in a secret tradition, or a 
hidden book. This was the procedure of those 
Pal. JeAvs who Avere interested in the secrets of 
the future, and in prophecy. The beginnings of 
the pi eduction of hidden books along this line c«an 
be easily tiaced. If a prophet committed the 
record of 0 penly spoken predictions to the keeping 

of ’ii" ink - . to aAA^ait the time of their fulfilment 

(Is ^ ji VO lid not be strange if he should give 
them fuller \ - - ^ hd i for Avhich the public was 
not prepared. ' (‘ of Dan. is represented as 

having been ‘ shut up and sealed ’ by its author, 
until, long after its writing, the time came for its 
jjiihiicatlon (Dn 12^*®). This may well be called 
‘the fundamental passage for the conception of 
apocryphal ^ Daniel appears as the publication 
of a book hitherto hidden. The jusUlication of 
the claim lies in the revelation of the mysteries 
of Israel’s future which it contains, and in the 
mysterious manner in which the revelation is made 
in^* ' ” ■ angels. It is indeed, in part, 

an ! of the hidden sense of Jer 25^^ 

29^®(Dn 9), but the interpretation is given by an 
angel. The way vj - , •:,{«•»«! for Daniel by the 
later prophets, in w i !.c » i-ion of hidden things 

plays an iiicica-ir.gly important part. EzekieFa 
vision (ch. I) bccainV the favourite and fruitful 
study of Jews who loved mysteries. Zee con- 
tains similar material. But the chief development 
of apocalyptical literature followed Daniel. Great 
numbers of books were put forth during the cent, 
before and the cent, after Christ, in the name of 
patriarchs or prophets, as books that had been 
hidden. They contain esp. disclosures of the 
mysteries of the spirit world, of the future of 
Israel, and of the abode and fortunes of the dead. 

In one of these books the tradition is related 
that Ezra was inspired to dictate to his scribes 
the sacred books that had been burned at the 
destruction of Jems. ‘In forty days they Avxote 
ninety-four books. And when the forty days were 
ended, the Most High spoke, saying : The earlier 
books that thou hast written, publish openly, and 
let the worthy and the unworthy read them ; but 
the last seventy thou shalt keep, that thou mayest 
deliver them to the Avise of thy people ; for in them 
is the spring of understanding and the fountain of 
wisdom and the stream of knowledge * (2 Es 14^“*’). 

In the 70 esoteric books, valued more highly by 
the writer than the 24 hooks of open scripture, 
we have the original conception of apocrypha. 

The character of these hooks may be accurately 
known from those that have survived, c,g. Enoch, 
Assumption of Moses (in part' the Apoe. of 
Baruch, and 2 Esf it^df. Their material is 
largely foreign to Isr. traditions, and was com- 
monly felt to be BO. Yet traditional it must, in 
the nature of the case, have been, and only in a 
very limited degree the free invention of the 
writers. That its source is, in an important 
measure, to he found in the Bah. and Pers. re- 
ligions, is highly probable. 

If we ask in what circles of Judaism these hooks, 
or the writings or traditions that lie behind them, 
were current, various lines of evidence point to- 
ward the obscure sect of the Essenes. They 
possessed a secret lore and hidden books, and took 
oath to disclose none of their doctrines to others, 
and ‘ to preserve equally both the hooks of their 
sect and the names of the angels’ (Jos. BJ li. 
viii. 7). In regard to the contents of their secret 
books we are not left wholly in the dark. Jos. 
says lliat the Essenes derived from the study of 
‘ the killings of the ancients’ (can. ?) a knowledge 
of the healing properties of plants and stones (§ 6), 
and that by reading ‘the holy books’ they were 
able to foretell future things (§ 12). He also as- 
cribes to them an elaborate doctrine of the pre- 

* Zahn, d. Kanons, i. 135, cf 124 f,, who, however, 

does not put this ohservalion to its natural use. 

t Notice the different appliLUtions given To the titles, 1 and 2 Es, 
m LXX, A’'ulg. and Eng A Still other confusions appear in 
certain AISS Misunderstanding would be avoided bj' calling 

1 Es [= Viilg. 3 Es ; LXX 1 Es] Greek Ezra^ and 2 Ee [=Vulg. 

4 Es] the Apocalypse of Ezra (i.e. properly ch. 3-14), or 
4E2X, 
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existence of souls, and of the lot of good and had j 
souls after death (§ 11). When, therefore, we find | 
in books like Enoch, the Assumptio Mosis, and 
4 Ezr, disclosures of the secrets of nature and of 
iiistory, lists of angels, descriptions of heaven and 
hell, and of 11 -o c;\i)<uu iicv o** the soul after death, 
beside other s "-01110 lies'-, such as the praise of 
asceticism and the unfavourable estimate of the 
second temple, the opinion seems not unfounded 
that ‘their secreU literature was perhaps in no 
small degree made use of in the Pseudepteapha, 
and has through them been tU’ banded 

down to us* (Wellhausen). 'J’o m ; i the 
apocalyptical literature exclusively to Essenism, 
however, as Jewish scholars wish to do, is without 
historical justification. It is true that a rela- 
tionshm of Essenism with Zoroastrianism is prob- 
able (Lightfoot, Colossians; Cheyne, y 

TimeSt ii. 20^8, 248-53 ; Bampton Lect. j, p 5 ' 7 : ■ . 
445-49); and Zoroastrianism treasured secret 
books, some of which certain Christian Gnostics 
claimed to possess. It is probable also that the 
foreign (heathen) character of these books was felt 
by many, since Judaism never gave these books 
official sanction ; and no J>j)o(‘}i1;> I after Dn was 
preserved in Hebrew. the foreign 

elements here dominant reach far back into OT 
literature; and, on the other hand, Essenism was 
much more closely related to Pharisaism than to 
Zoroastrianism, being, in the first place, ‘only 
Pharisaism in the - si. JImj’ r). If the 

Essenes are to be is'v.- • -I'/oe is: v ss.-Iiy as simply 
more consistent protestants against the high- 
priesthood of the Maccahsean princes than the 
Pharisees,- - C.,ir protest to the point of 

refusing a! I ' i.s:i in the temple service,-— 

then in the Hasidseans of 1 Mac 2^ we have 
the roots of both Pharisaism and Essenism, and 
the Book of Dn would stand near the beginning 
of each. The Messianic hope is the genuinely 
Jewish element in the apocsilyp'jcs. That this had 
a far larger place in the mind of the Pharisee 
during the two centuries preceding the destruction 
of Jerus. than it had after that event, — and esp. 
after Akiha*s death,— is evident to all but Jewish 
scholars, who are apt to judge of the whole post- 
exilic period by the Talmud. Th( * ^ 

literature in question was, then, in f ; 
valued and cultivated by Pharisees, coitaiiily hy 
some circles of Pharisees, as well as by Essenes. 
Indeed, in spite of its rejection bv rabbinical 
Judaism, germs of it survived, and afterwards 
came to new life, in the late Jewish Kabbala, or 
secret philosophy (12th cent.). ^ 

It is a striking fact that while official Judaism 
rejected these hidden hooks, and declared for the 
exclusive recognition of the 24 hooks of the 
Canon, it yet proceeded to claim for itself the 
possession of an 01 al law wliicli Moses delivered to 
Joshua lu* ;:jsv c lb' P« 'it. openly to Israel, and 
which od on iliio!!- \\ '''lo hands of the elders, 
the prophets, the men ot the Great Synngouno. to 
an unbroken succession of scribes (PrK<j A both), 
until it came to writing in the Mishna, and then 
xxi "he Talmud. By the theory of a secret tradition 
the scribes sought to give their law the authority 
of Moses, and yet account for its late ^pearance. 

2. The Words ‘Genxjzim* and ‘Hizonim.*— 
The designation of these hidden books in Heb. 
we do not know'. A Heb. synonym for dTr6Kpv(poi 
is but this word and the verb tja are used 
in the Talm., not of the secret books just described, 
but usually of a hiding, by the authorities,^ of 
books judged unfit for public use. A possible 
exception is the reported ‘niding* hy Hezekiahof 
a book of medical lore, in order that the sick 
might call rather upon God (Mishna Pesach iv. 9). 
But it was commonly used with reference to some 
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book of the Canon. Thus a worn-out roll of a 
sacred scripture was ‘hidden,* perhaps because, 
though unfitted for use in the syii.'^.nogns, it wa.« 
yet sacred and not to be destroyed (Mishna Sabb. 
IX. 6; Sanh. x. 6). But the ’word v i- 
used in reference to the question ' “ ■'**: ■'‘‘is'e 
book should be withdrawn from the class of 
sacred Scriptures. Thus there were Kabbis who 
wished to ‘hide’ Pr, because of its contradic- 
tions; Ca, because of its secular character; Ec, 
because of its heresies. But th<j objections were 
in every instance met. The case of Est was more 
serious, and it is not improbable that it was put in 
the class of genuzim tox a time among certain 
circles, though we have only the evidence of some 
Christian lists of the Canon, which claim (or seem) 
to follow the instructions of Jews (esp. Melito. See 
below). 

If there existed at any time a class of books 
called genuzim^ the Talmudic use of the w^ord 
would lead us to expect that it would contain 
the books nearest to the Canon in authority or 
common esteem : books which once stood within 
the circle of sacred writings, or made a fair claim 
to stand there; in other words, books like the 
antilegomena of early Christian use. If there were 
such a class, Sir and 1 Mac, if not To and Jth, 
should stand in it ; but the word is never applied 
to these books in extant writings. This is not, in- 
deed, a proof that it was not so uspd ; and the testi- 
mony of Origen suggests that it was. He says 
that the Jews had hidden Sus and other books 
from lh(‘ people, while Jth and To, they had told 
him, iiie\ uu'l not possess even arnong their hidden 
books, or apocrypha [Ep. ad Afric,). 

For writings that stood wholly outside of the 
circle of sacred books, esp. for the books of heretics 
such as the Saimu Iuiil's, the Sadducees, and Chris- 
tians ‘l£p), the Eabbis had another name, 
hizonim (o'j'iijn onisp), lit. ‘external’ or ‘outside’ 
books. The danger to Judaism of the reading of 
these books led Akiba, who had himself been 
attracted by them, to prohibit their use. ‘ Who- 
ever reads in the sepharijn hizonim has no part 
in the world to come. Books, on the other hand, 
like Sir and other such, which were composed 
after the age of the prophets had been closed, may 
be read just as one reads a letter.’ * Sir, then, 
and other such books, are not hizonim in Akiha’s 
view, the correctness of which is evident from the 
free use of Sir by Eabbis in Pal. for a century and 
a half after Akiba, and in Babylon still later. 
But it appears that the maintenance of a middle 
class of books between sacred and profane involved 
dangers, and it was finally decided that ‘ he who 
reads a verse which is not out of the 24 
hooks of sacred scripture, his qflfenoe is as if he 
had read in the yvfrlm h^izonim^ (Midr, r. 
Num. § 14, and at loi :i cf. Jer. Sahb. 16). 
It is possible that lb'- jM H-vil Ivansfer of books 
like Sir into the cl. ■ 01 A may have ob- 

scured the evidence of their having once been in 


the class of gmuzim. 

3. The BLidden Books of Cheistiakity and 
THE Word ‘ A roruvri-iA.'— Christianity was at its 
beginning, even loss than Judaism, a religion of 
mysteries, to be hidden by the few from the many. 
CMst’s words in Lk Mt (‘hidden’ 

from the wise, revealed to babes), were a direct 
contradiction of esoteric religion. If there are 
apocrypha, hidden things, they are to be made 
knowh (Mk 422 , Lk 8^7, cl. Mt 13^J). 

In Christ the hidden wisdom of God had become 
manifest, and the mysteries of the coming of His 


• For this rendering Toy Oraetz of a conrupt text (Sanh. 1, 
and the Bah. and Jer. Talm ), see Buhl, ‘ ' ) • Y ' ' ‘ * ■ 

p 8; andcf Hamburger, JicaZ-iJnc^/c h ' •• -m. 1 . 1 

gi\ cs Sirach as an illustration of the hifonim. 
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Icingdom were disclosed by its realisation. Yet 
this faith gained a slow and hard victory. In two 
ways the love of mysteries and of the books that 
contained them was fostered. 

(«5) The Christian religion made its start in the 
Jewish world in close connexion with the Messianic 
ideas as they had been \ \ h ■ . (" , esp. in the apoca- 
lypses, from Dn onwards. Jewish Christ , .>* (Is ■!'_ 
to the Jewish . • . h literature, n'o,. 

indeed its referee a' - i n- person of the Messiah, 

making room for His earthly life and death, hut 
feeling tiie less need of radical changes because the 
proper fulfilment of the Messianic hopes was con- 
nected, not with the first, hut with the second 
coming of Christ. This led, naturally, less to the 
production of new Christian revelations than to 
the keeping and Christian editing of the old. 
Jewish patriarchs and prophets were in this way 
made to testify to the truth, and to forecast the 
future, of Chrisbianity. Thus the Book of Enoch 
and the Apoc. of Ezra were used as authentic 
revelations hy many Church Bathers. Jewish 
apocijdypt-c^ or Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Is, Jer, 
Baruch,* and others in great numbers, in part 
extant, but chiefly known to us only by name, 
were treasured by early Christianity. 

Even when j ; ( * 1. i *■' the names of Christian 
apostles were / . ' “jheir material was of 

necessity largely traditional and Jewish in origin. 

These books, then, Jemsh and Christian, are the 
earliest ,/Vy of Christianity (cf. the lists 

below). They are hooks usually put forth as 
hj'vhig hooTi hidden (the pseudepigraphic form), 
jind Dlv’fijs contain accounts of hidden things 
miraculously disclosed. In the latter sense even 
the Apoc. 01 St. John is called hy Gregory of 
Ny&sa {Or, de Ordin, ii. 44) and by Epi}fiiariius 
[Hcbt, 51). The cultivation of such ‘hidden’ 
books by no means belonged at first to heretical 
sects, but was characteristic of early Christianity 
in general. It was opposed chiefly by those who 
fell under Gr. influence ; hut among them another 
sort of mystery took the place of the Jewish 
apocalyptic, namely, the Gr. gnosis. 

\h) As, Jewish Christians made Christianity less 
the fulfilment than the reaffirmation of Jewish 
hopes, so HeL Christians made it less the solution 
of the mystery of existence than a new, supreme 
mystery. Christ was made the central figure — ^in 
one case in Jewish eschatology, in the other m Greek 
cosmology. 

St. Paul’s lan§;uage in 1 Co 1 and 2 discloses the 
existence in Corinth of those who valued a hidden 
wisdom more than his gospel of the crucified Christ. 
Ajid later, at CoIosssb, St. Paul urges, a^’ainst an 
esnentially Gnostic tendency, as the word of God, 
*the mystery which hath been hidden from the 
ages and from the generations, but now hath been 
(o his saints’ (1^). The mystery of 
{i ■<! i-- ‘{‘ii'i in whom are all the treasures of 
v\ Isdorri kiiov.lcdg'' liid'hui ’ {iTrbKpv(f>oi, 2®). The 
special Colossian gnosis, w: hi vo , 

iti« asceticism, its visions, .* ' ■! 1= . ■ ■ , 

reminds us of Essenism. The ' influence 

on the development of a secre * ^ §iiosis 

came, however, from Alexandria : '■ i-' 1 1 - ii'.'jr 

indeed ‘ nothing but a Christian 1 ! < i h-ii .'•ni v I lai - 
nack). 

As the Jewihli Apocalypse furnished one way of 
connecting the new faith with the old, Hel. 
allegorical ini pic I ni ion supplied another ready 
means of linumg Christ and Clnistianity in the 
OT ; thus making of it, as Philo did, a hidden book. 
Eat the allegorical method was capable of a further 
use. The Gr. Christian was less concerned to find 
Christianity in the OT than to find Gr. philosophy 
in Christianity. It was not an unnatural efibrt, 
ail er St. Paul, and in apparent connexion with him. 


to set the OT wholly aside, and to 
to the person and histoiy of Christ 
indeed, based and pushed its claims on the giound 
of apostolic authority, and, with its rejection of 
the OT, it was even the first to feel the need of 
new authoritative scriptures. But it established 
its position (1) by requuing an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the commonly received apostolic 
writings, making them hooks of liidden miport ; 
(2) hy claiming to possess, besides the open apos 
tolic writings, a secret apostolic tradition (Basilides 
and Valentinus claim to derive their secret gnosis 
fiorn pupils of St. Paul ; the Ophites, from a pupil 
of St. James, etc.); (3) by the production of greau 
numbers of hooks, chiefly gospels and acts ot the 
various apostles;* (4) by the claim (like that of 
Hel. Judaism) to immediate prophetic inspiration, 
so that prophets and ajiocalvD-C'^ ■' 

Gnostic communities an important ! ‘i , . . v 

traces of Gnostic apocalypses remain. 

Hel. Gnosticism stands as the extreme con* 
trast to the Jewish apovi ly|J ic tendency. It le- 
nounced the OT on lIic *i' • \ , 

and rejected the coming of Christ, \ 
and the eart’ ' . .in which the Apoc. 

centres. Yet “ v » Christianity a mystery, 
and claim for the books that unfold the mysteiy 
especial sanctity. From these two sources came 
multitudes of a®^ books into Christian use. They 
were called A, by those who valued them, for the 
word contained no necessary disparagement, but 
described the character of the books; and they 
were by no means condemned at the outset as 
heretical. The Book of Enoch is directly cited by 
Jude who also uses the Assumption of 

Moses (v.®). From such books may have come 
other citations and references which are not found 
in known books (see Origen’s view below). The 
Book of Enoch was used as a genuine and sacred 
book by the Ep. Barnabas, Irenceus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alex. Tertullian says, indeed, 
that it was not received by some Christians. He, 
however, defends its reception (i.e, among the 
books of sacred S( if ' by appealing to Jude ; 
and » \‘’j ’ • i' 3 s.O'i wv non- the Heb. scriptures 
by ’ i . . the Jews rejected it, as they did 
other ' books, because it spoke of Christ, — an 
explanation not, indeed, wholly unhistorical. 

Clement of Alex, uses Ass, Mos. and 4 Ezr, and 
also many other prophetic A. unknown to us. 
He was a warm defender of the value of secret 
traditions, and used not only Jewish, and even 
heathen, hut Christian secret books. He believed 
in a secret tradition entrusted by Christ to His 
disciples, and valued it highly {Strom, L 11. 13. 14 ; 
V. 6()--4). Some of these traditions were preserved 
in secret books, among which he cites certain a®^ 
gospels and acts. Though he knows that heretics 
make a bad use of such books {Strom, iii. 29), yet 
his view of A. as a whole is extremely favourable. 
Origen is moie di'=:ciim inn ling. He finds a use for 
A. in NT inloiproLnrion. in 1 Co 2®, 2 Ti 3^ 
He 11®^, Mt 23®^-®'' 27® he finds references to a®^ 
books, and says that ‘not all A. current in the 
name of holy men are to be received on account of 
the Jews, since liny porlin[)s imtmcil some for the 
destruction of our true Scriptures and the confii ma- 
tion of false doctrines ; but not all are to be re- 
jected, since some pertain to the demonstration of 
our Scriptures’ ■; ^ on Mt 23®®). Origen 

seems, however, ■■ ■. . ■■ influenced in his use 

of the word by the Jewish genuzim, for in his Epist. 
ad Afrie. he speaks of Sus as made by 
Jewish authorities, though the Christian Church 
did not so regard it. Jth and To, he says, 
the Jews do not possess even among their A. 

^ See Lipsius in Smith anti Wace, Diet, qf Chrigtim Bicg.t 
arts. ‘Gospelfa’ and ‘Acts oi Apostles/ 
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These books are not ‘ secret ’ in the proper sense, 
and can be called A, only in the sense of being 
withdrawn from publicity, and so from canonicity. 

The defence »' ' 'ame more and more a mark of 

heresy. Even < *' in Cant, argues for their ex- 
clusion, because ol . i c t » -i > i: t , . ^ contrary to true faith, 

which they conta i. ' ! \ v.c i current in Gr., but 

found no permanent place m the LXX, though the Oriental 
VSS received some of them, and one became current in Lat , 
though Vulg did not give it recognition (4 Ezr). 

Ahilastei of Brescia (on Heresies, c. 383-391 a.d.) condemns 
the * heresy which accepts only A.^Le. secrets of prophets and 
apostles, not can. scriptures’ ; but he would allow A. to be read 
‘ tor the sake of manners by the perfect,* not m the church, and 
not by all. 

P) bscUlianus (tract iii ) argues, from the generally accepted 
account of the restoration of the can. books by Ezra in 4 Ezr 14, 
for the value of the 70 secret books also, including 4 Ezr 
itself JSpiphamus also justifies by the same reference the 
use of various a^i books, which he thinks were translated by the 
Seventy in addition to the canonical. 

The conviction, however, gradually prevailed that the cultiva* 
tion of secret books was dangerous, both because of the errors 
they contained and because of the sectarianism they fostered. 
There could be no Catholic Church so long as sects could claim 
to ’ , « ' • tradition. 

that valid inspiration was limited to 

only the hooks generally received in the churches were genuinely 
apostolic. No doubt a sense of the unchristian character of 
the books in question worked, together with the gro%nng con- 
viction that their possession was imcatholic, to bnng about 
their condemnation. The gradually prevailing Catholic prin- 
ciple (quod uhique, quod semp&Ty quod ab ommom) would give 
to the very word apocryphm the meanings : false, spunous, 
heretical. 

The principle that only what the chur<‘' - 
i- ’ ■ "-he Mmatonan . 

I » . « ' the line of this ^ j < 

"t ■ which Clem. Alex, defends, of the 

existence and value of secret traditions (u 27. 2, m. 2. 1, 3. 1, 
14. 2, 16. 1), and condemns the ‘countless multitude of 
and spunous writings’ which the Marcosians, appealing to 
Dn 12», claim to possess, but which they really fabncate for 
themselves. “’-o -ii ■ %■>. < f ‘‘ »-called AP (ie 

80 called by me v-s ii i d'J ays that ‘some 

of them were w i ■« m n I. o" 1 1 .■ <> »v c m.i m heretics* (Eus. 

BEiv.22,Sy 'ugc, i' . i'mi . with adding to 

Scripture ‘ secrets of A.^ blasphemous fables ’ (Resur. Cai nis 63) ; 
and wntes a vigorous i ■ c . - the Gnostic claim to 

■ -I '■ ■ ” on V " .i\ He applies the word 

;• ; ('hbo Kgard'-a.C'O iMOU" (S 'wht d), 

■ .1 ■ > I ‘ . ncli hi' (as wfl. as I'cr'aus; as 

genmne (de pudio '. 10, do anima^ 2). Cyril of Jerus , m his 

Catechetics (iv. 33-6, ab. 348 a-D.), uses the word of all 

Jewish books except the 22 which are openly read in the 
churches. Cyril’s insistence that the A., l.e. the books not 
read in the churches, are not to be • ’ i *. 

evidently aimed against the distinctio - ' 

— those re ' ' . i . 

rej*ected. '! ■> j « ' . ■ I 

which puts the Shepherd in such a miaaie class. It is impiiea 
by Ongen, m his discrimination amon^ A. It is definitely 
formulated by Athanasius, who, in his 39th Easter Letter 
(867 A.D.), gives the name A. only to the third class of books 
written by heretics as pleased their fancy, and put foith as 
old, to lead astray the simple. Athanasius gives no list of 
these A., hut later hats teach us the current understanding 
of the word. 

The Chronography of Nieephorus (patriarch of Constantinople 
'i.iri.'. ■' d P'rin UM ‘’i o^ginafcd in Jn n*. about 850, 
.!s a s 'i;** 1 <f B.b'. cmI book'j nhici has mner 

marks - . ■ .1 (Zahn, ‘perhaps before 600*). It 

contair-i ( } . ' >» of OT and of NT ; (2) the antile- 

gomena of OT and of NT ; (3) .4. of OT and of NT. Under 
the last heading the following list is given of 
OT: (l)Eno‘t>, (?'. Pim- j.- <, ,) Prayer of .loM'ph, (n Tosta- 

ii « , t ‘ ':>» .V" I* -I i;.' Moses (d) 'binm, (7) l-’dad 

. : . i ^ I ■ , I’l, i'.< T»r u I ^)Zephamah, the prophet, 

(' ' 7, -'‘I f.'s'li' r o' , fC] Bsci d< ]>'gi}ir>h.i of Bai.'ch, 

1>; I Mi: 1 I /■ c.C.isrd I ;i • i Aporr'/pha oi .\ / .(I)I'mu 
o. i’, ' 'J I. M i;i P< ,1 <.;) I I o! John, (l)li’n of I ).< ma", 
- ■■ . ’I'vv kI liar *0 T 'i\' - (C'> Teach. iig of tlio 
(7, '') ('('Hi .S '\\\k) I ]■ il(-, (9) fEpisLlos] of Ignainis, of 
Poll carp, and of Hernias. 

Of the A. of OT, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6 are, in whole or in part, 
extant ; Nos. 3, 7, 8, 9 are cited as genuine ‘by Oiigon or some 
still older Church Fatlicr* They are all Jewish apocal\i>sc3, 
ue. A. in the earliest sense, but the word now carries an 
adverse j'lidgnient- This list is repeated in the so-called 
S>/7} apsis of Athanasius. Similar, but in some degree inde- 
pendent, is the summary of 4. in the anonymous ‘ Z-6f of Sixty * 
can books, which may represent the views of the Eastcin 
Church m the 7th cent. After the can books follows the 
intermediate class of Hhose outsida of the sixty'', and then 
* apocrypha* as follows *—(1) Adam, (2) Enoc*h fJ) Laiucch, (i) 
Patriarchs, (5) Praver of Joseph (0) Eldad and (7) Ti'. a- 

ment of Moses, (8) Assumption of Moses, (9) Psalms of Soloiro i, 
(10) Apoc of Elijah, (11) Vision of Isaiah, (12) Apoc. of Zepli- 


amah, . . ’ " ' ■ . of Ezra,(15) Histoiy of 

Janies, and Teachings ot tl.« 

Ap ‘ ' Barnabas, (19) Acts of Paul, (20) Apoc. 

of , ‘ Clement, (22) Didascab. , 

(23) Didascalia of Polycarp, (24) Gospel acc. to P,.!* n - 
Gospel acc. to Matthew. 

With reference to these lists, it is to be noticed that they 
contain m geneial just those books, Jewish and Ohristian, 
which were put forth in the first place as A. in the proper 
sense. Not the application but the mteipietation of the woid 
IS changed, in accordance with a changed estimate of ine books. 

Once valued by some as - . they are now set apait 

not only from the Canon, . class of books that are 

’ " • reading. Nevertheless, they still stand m a 

■ by themselves under the old title Apocrypha, 

and are distinct not only from secular or heathen books, but 
from later heretical luci. t. 'o. T.c .• i . M.ut they played in 
early Churdi history has ‘.o :ni.< b ; (.la*;, .i l .f n. 

The Latin Church was further removed from the 
traditional use of the word, and it is not strange 
that we find there various novelties in its applica- 
tion. The greatest extension of its use is found in 
the Decretttm Gelasii, which presents a list of Bibl. 
books that may be regarded as that of the Eom. 
Synod of 382, under Damasus. After lists of OT 
and NT, and a list of works approved by 

the Church, follows, under the heading NotUia 
lihroTum apocryphoritm qui non reeipiuntur, a list 
of some 60 titles. Only NT A. are given, and to 
these are added (perhaps in later revisions of the 
work) a miscellaneous collection of books con- 
demned by the Church, including even the works 
of Eusebius, Tertullian, Clement of Alex., etc., to 
each of which, as to the earlier list, the adjective 
apocryphus is added. 

Almost equally novel in Christian usage is 
Jerome^ s extension of the word in the opposite 
direction to cover the books of our A., though 
this rests upon Heb. usage, as we know it from 
Origen. ‘Quidquid extra hos [the 22 books of 
Heb. Can.] est, inter hirdKpvcpa esse ponendum’ 
{Prologus Galeatus). Jerome, in practice, how- 
ever, gives to our A. an intermediate position (see 
below), in substantial ' j • ' > , ■ ' ' h Bufinus, who 
attempted to introduce b ' . : threefold divi- 

sion into the West, and gave the name apocrypha 
to the third class. 

The Western Church, however, did not adopt 
the threefold division. Against Jerome’s theoiy, 
it included the second division in the first. N either 
did it extend the av oj d (ntocryoha to heretical books 
in general, but retained hiaciically its original 
application. Another Western novelty, how- 
ever, maintained itself through the middle ages, 
namely, the ir. i ■ ■ ‘i.io:! of the word (/ix^cryphMA 
II*. "h,, • / oi origin or authoi''iiip 

\*cu: i:.g I o Augustine, the A. were so called 
‘o'-ii!!'* I'l !• obscure origin was not clear to the 
Fathers’ [de Civ. Dei, xv. 23), and he opposes this 
explanation to the idea of heretics, that they ‘ are 
to be held in a certain secret au: '“o-iiy ' (c. Fa^ist, 
xi. 2). This brought confusioM, u;i liie word had 
come to mean practically non-can., but obscurity of 
origin was not j « con cejp tion. ^ So, 

dining the middle ages, i j '• 
by oxlonding ilu' moa of ■■ ' ' „ ■ ■ 

Jioin ihc auilioi''liip to the trutli of a book, or to 
its reception by common consent of the Church, 
Jth, in the sense that its author is un- 
known, was received (can.) because its truth is 
evident (Hugo de St. Caro, 1240). Job, a^^Un the 
same sense, is in the Canon because not unceitairily 
confirmed by the authority of the Church (Hugo de 
St. Victore, d. 1141). 

T’’ ' oi Protestantism^ is prepared by 

, . \ \ De canonicis scripturts, 1520. He 

reviews 1 lie opinions of Augustine and Jerome, and 
sides with the latter in respect both to the inter- 
pietation of the word and its applicaiion to our 
A Not uncertainty of aiithor'^liip, but simply 
non-canon icity, is the meaning of the word apocry- 
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t^hah He applies the word to the books of our A. 
as an 'I . -iotas a title. Through Protestant 
edd. c ■ ■ i‘v ' beginning with Luther, the word 
came, by a natural misunderstanding, to be re- 
garded as the title of this particular collection, 
and the word ‘ pseudepigrapha ’ was used of the 
A, proper, which neither Jerome, Carlstadt, nor 
Luther thought of _ i * iiig of their old name. 

On the other i-ji -.■I'. «'■!,» name ‘Apocrypha,* to 
which a bad sense adhered, contributed to a gradu- 
ally diminishing regard for the books now so called. 

uonclusiom, — (1) The word apocryphal was used 
before the Reformation quite consistently of a 
ceitain class of books, namely, the Jewish and 
Jewish - Christian Apocalypses, which we call 
bn, and the Apocrypha of the NT, 
still so' called, made up largely of the books of 
Gnostic and other sects. These are properly secret 
or hidden books in their formal claim and m their 
contents, if n-il * * ■ ’\ *. their actual use. 

(2) Jewish .a synonymous word, 

gemizim, to books ‘hiiden,* t.e. withdrawn and 
withheld from public (synagogue) use by the 
Jewish authorities, and so made uncanonical. 
Tl* < «' * ’* ’ 'the verb is used more often than 
th- : ^ iight happen to books in no sense 

of ■ ‘ or meaning. Through Origen and 

Jerome, the Jewish word seems to have had some 
influence upon the Christian, 

(3) The Catholic Church, however, did not first 
make books by excluding them from the Canon 
(the verb is not used), but it decided that the 
A. already existing under that name were not to 
be regarded as sacred scriptures, since publicity and 
universality were marks of genuineness and truth. 
The secret books of sects were, as such, spurious 
and false. 

(4) It was therefore easy to forget that A. was 

the original name of these books, and to regard 
it as expressing the judgment of the Church concern- 
ing them. Those books were hidden which belonged 
to sects, which lacked common, open usage by 
t he Church. A ^ meant, not received by the Church. 
But since books which the Church received were 
therely a lostolic, a non -apostolic and 

obscu’ o V J - a mark of A. 

(5) ! ■' ! J' 'll Ill went over to the Jewish usage, 

applying the word to the books withdrawn by it 
fs-rri Canon, though this 

X’. hdsa.'Ti --.iblb- nhngand 
common use, but only from i,-il :i 'ho-iiy for 
doctrine. Protestants thus cam(‘ ! o \ ! 'k' vord 
to books used with the canon in < ir.r -. ! v not 
dl.-iippioved but recommended as good and useful, 
noli ^(^cIet or hidden in origin, meaning, or use. 
The evil name, however, helped to lower the first 
estimate of the books. 

ii. THE APCCHiyPi-TA IN JUDAISM. — 1. 
Origin of thk Collection.-^Iu order to under- 
stand the origin and W • • T ; i- ‘ of the 

colleqtion of kooks v li ■ = ‘ , s's-* \., it is 

necessary to survey the work of the Jewish scribe, 
for in the scribe the literary history of Judaism 
centres. 

(a) The Work of the Jewish Scribes, — ^This can, in 
a general way, be divided into (A) the colh'cting 
and editing of the sacred books, (B) the production 
of new books. The transition between the two 
was made by the tr. or f)niaplirasing, and the 
interpietation of the sacred books. More particu- 
larly, (A) the scribes collected and edited (1) the 
Law; (2) the Piophets, ‘former’ and ‘latter*; (3) the 
rest of the religious literature of the nation, the so- 
called Hagiographa. (B 1) In connexion with this 
3rd Canon, which contains some independeriL work 
of the scribes, the production of oilier book-s of 
similar character was encouraged {e.g. the A.) ; 
(2) with the Maccabsean crisis came a revival of 


]>io|.i! 0 (y, and the production of books interpreting 
ai’d iiiiikLiTig those of the 2nG 'v . ; 

or apocrypha proper) ; (3) the ■■■ \ « r, * . ■. t 

1st Canon, the Law, always a chief task of the 
scribes, was especially stimulated^ after the de- 
struction of Jerus., and resulted in the Mishna 
and Talmud. 

The synagogue was the centre of the scribe’s 
literary activity ; and the centre of the synagogue 
service was the Law. The religious instruction of 
the people in the religion of the law was his aim. 
His collection of other sacred books was for the 
sake of their public reading in the synagogue 
service, in exposition and enforcement of the Law. 
Such public reading was the mark and meaning of 
canonicity. The translations (Targumim) and 
commentaries (Midrashim) that accompanied the 
reading were for the same end, the religious teach- 
ing of the community, and were free and oral 
before they were fixed in writing. 

The order of the independent work of the scribes 
sketched above (B) reverses the order of their work 
as editors (A). This sequence is not to be over- 
pressed. The editing of the scribes involved, especi- 
ally at first, independent work, in the way of com- 
ment as well as selection s ■:j1 i : ; on the 

other hand, their independent writing was always 
based on tradition. Perhaps in the case of none 
of the books of the sciibes have we original works 
in the proper sense. The stories of haggadists and 
the visions of seers are revisions and elaborations 
of traditional material. Further, the three lines 
of independent work outlined existed side by side, 
and the order given is only that of the first preval- 
ence of each kind of work. Gr, influence favoured 
the first, the Maccabsean reaction the second, and 
the fall of the nation the third. Of the products 
of the first kind, some gained admission into the 
3rd Canon (TToglo. i.'i] h.*!), and so became the com 
mon property oi Pal. and Alex. Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. But as they were e^ecially congenial 
to Jews who fell most under Gr. influence, some 
of them were preserved, others contributed, by 
Alex. Jews. So far as they gained a place in the 
Gr. Bible, these, too, passed over to Christianity 
(the A.). Products of the 2nd class we have con- 
sidered under i. 1. Writings of the first and 
second kinds are called by Jews Haggada, while 
the third, the elaboration and definition of the 
Law, is called Halacha. The A., then, are to be 
viewed in close connexion, on the one side, with 
the Hagiographa, and, on the other, with latex 
developments of the Jewish Haggada. 

(b) The Apocrypha in relation to the Hagio- 
grapha. — That the three divisions of the Jewish 
'Carl on (compare the list at the beginning of this 
article) represent three successive collections, 
ly sopni.iL(‘d in time, and that they stood 
oi.'„"iiinlIy, m ihc Jewish view, in a decreasing 
Older of iuthoTiT y and importance, are ascertained 
facts in the history of OT Canon. The ITagio- 
giapha is, then, a relatively late coll ci lion of 
books on the whole late in origin, and, according 
to the Jewish view, inferior in authority to Law 
and Prophets. The order of books composing it 
is variously given, and the limits of the collection 
were open to dispute long after the Law and 
Prophets were closed. In regard to Ca, Ec, 
and Est, there were still differences of opinion up 
to the time of Akiba (c. 110-135 A.D.). 

The Bk of Ps owes its place here to the fact that 
its use was in the temple, not in the synagogue. 
Apart from Ps and La, the Hagiographa consists 
of (1) history, in continuation of that told in Kings 
(Ezr-Neh); (2) history retold with a view to 
instruction (Ch)*; (3) stories, based on history 

* In the jtlidrashic treatment of history, Ch follows still 
older aticmpts (see 2 Ch 24=27 1322). 
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or tradition, told to Olustrate religious truth (Eu, 
Est, Ca(?), Dn). In Job the tiaii^iLion is made 
from story to (4) ethical and philosophical books 
(Pr, Ec). 

Under similar headings fall the contents of 
the A. (1) History proper is found in 1 Mac. (2) 
History and story are retold with edifying em- 
bellishments. 1 Es is made up of extracts from 
2 Ch (35. 36), Ezr, and Neh, with an additional 
stoiy of the wisdom of Zorobabel (3-5^). This 
Midrash perhaps preceded the literal tr. of Ch, 
Ezr, Neh, into Creek. Such an addition 

to history was Pr. Man (suggest< (i 2 C!‘ 33^^ 

Est appears in the LXX only in the form of a 
midrash, in which, among other things, o le '‘i'Pi)Uctl 
the letter referred to in .T*®, of Mordecai 

and Esther at 4^^, the . ecree iiicr Jo'Ilu in 8^®. 
Dn is similarly enlarged by a prayer and song 
at 3^, and the new stories of Daniel’s wisdom, Sus 
and Bel. Even the late Maccabsean history is 
treated in the Haggadic way in 2 Mac, an epitome 
of a larger work by Jason of Cyrene, which adorns 
the history with legendary elements to make of it 
a sermon on the Pharisaic religion. 3 and 4 Mac 
are found usually in the LXX, though not in the 
A. 3 Mac is a poor example of moralising under 
the form of history ; and 4 Mac makes an incident 
in the Maccabsean story the text for a philosophical 
treatise on the lordship of the religious reason 
over the passions. (3) Of new stories the A. 
contains two famous examples. To and Jth; 
Tobit teaching the reward for the individual of 
a faithful life of Pharisaic rmhteousness ; Judith 
connecting a patriotism like Esther’s with regard 
for a ceremonially correct life. (4) Direct moral 
and religious instruction (‘ethical Haggada’) is 
• I . Sd by Sir and Wis, the one a Pal. con- 
■■■■ j.: o !, «!u'' other a Hel. ‘ 

(j.' .c.. i'. books. As in \\ 
book, Dn, makes the transition from story to 
prophecy, so in the A., Bar and the Ep. of 
Jeremy are prophetic in character. It is not, 
however, with prophecy nor with law, but with 
history and story, that both Hagiographa and A. 
U '-! clil* Tv ,Ai cf. the use made of Dn by 
I ! t ',Mi ■ ^ . \ \ .'I ■ ■ by later Palestinians [Enoch, 
\ 'j ii'sc b<;ween history and story is in 
both an uncertain one, as history, too, is told for 
religious, not for scientific purposes. With stories 
and 'wiiii pioscrlnal savings ihe Jewish Kabbis 
long coritin ucd to ot cu j)y ti icmsei » o.*<. The value of 
tivc-'C loinis of jchgious instruction no one will 
question in view of the gospels. As to the relative 
worth of their use in the Ttagiogiai»ha and the A., 
a fair judgment, apart froih doctrinal considera- 
tions, ^1 strongly justify the choice of the Pales- 
tinians, taking the two collections as wholes. A 
relation between them is, however, not to be 
denied, and is grounded in llicir 

(c) Palestinian and int^ 

Apocrypha , — ^The hooks of the LXX were in 

part translations of Pal. (Heb.) books, in part 
original writings of Greek Jews; but it is not 
possible to draw the line between the two with 
security. As the LXX was recognised as a tr. , one 
would expect that translations w’ould more readily 
find their way into it. Yet the Hel. scribes 
were busy writers, especially in the lines which 
the A. follows (history, story, wisdom). Sir 
contains its own testimony that it was written in 
Heb. and tr. by the writer’s grandson into Greek. 
1 Mac was undoubtedly a Heb. hook, and Jerome 
(if not Origen) knew it in the original. Jth and 
To, Jerome knew in ‘ Chaldee,’ and a Heb. original 
is almost certain. The Ad. Est may be Hefi., or 
at least similar additions may have arisen in Pal. 
in connexion with the yearly celebration of Purim. 
Pr. Man may have been Heb., and even 1 Es, if it 


E receded the LXX 2 Es [Ezr-Neh], may have 
ad a Heb. precursor. Of the Ad. Dn, Sus 
turns on a Gr. play on words. Wis and 2, 3, and 
4 Mac were certamly Greek. 

2. Use of the Apocrypha and its relation 
TO THE Canon. — (a) In Mellemstic Judaism . — 
The books are found in all MSS of the LXX, 
scattered among the books of the Heb. Canon 
without discrimination. These MSS aie, indeed, 
all of Christian origin, and some of them even 
contain Chriat ian songs ; but, apart from these, they 
undoubtedly represent the OT which was current 
among the Gr. Jews and used ’-i '“I* , ■ ■ 

in the apostolic and early ,> . .g 

The additions to the Heb. Canon are not only of 
Jewish origin, but are, as a whole, books which 
would interest Gr. Jews, but would not specially 
interest Christians, since i'\ ■> . ; i T. element m 
them is i addition of 

these boo-w-' av Li’.rri'-. would be inexplicable. 
The preservation of this longer OT by Christians 
only, is naturally explained by the fact that 
soon after 70 a.d. Hel. Judaism in the ^ distinct 
sense ceased to exist, gi'i’';: either to 

rabbinical Judaism or to Ciir -■ .r: \ ; so that 
the earlier difference regarding the limits of 
sacred Scriptures between Pal. and Alex. Jews 
survived only as a diflerence between Jews and 
Christians. 

We must not, however, conclude that the A. 
had been in the strict sense canonized by Alex. 
Judaism. Their p’.‘ ■ ■ : ■ - is rather 

due, in part, to the i. • \ .Isi.Law; in 

part to the broad view of inspiration^ current 
among Hellenists. In a more exclusive way 
than in later Pal. Judaism, the Pent, was to 
Alexandrians the sacred Scripture, the Canon by 
pre-eminence. It was such to Philo. In this 
respect the Alexandrians perhaps remained at the 
standpoint of the earlier Palestinians of the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B.C. When Alex. Judaism was 
founded, the Law was the Canon of Judaism, 
The work of the 70 concerned it alone (Aristeas). 
The tr. of the other books into Greek in Egypt went 
on, in part, side by side with the formation of the 
2nd and 3rd Canons in Pal. That the suc- 
ceeding translate ■ ■''* 3 Pal. distinc- 
tion of Prophets ? .. ‘i and arranged 

the books, after the Law, topically, though in 
no fixed order, indicates their diflerent view of 
these books. The relatively freer tr. points in the 
same direction ; and this freedom passes over by- 
natural degrees into tb-- "Tp-Tj "i ■ • of explana- 
tory and ulustrative ;i ! .■■!.' o. «s or greater 
extent. For this procedure the Pal. translators 
of OT into Aram. (Tjirgurtiirn) had perhaps already- 
set the example. That, ii iin P y, Sir and Wis should 
be put in connexion w ith the Solomonic books, 
making, with Ps and Job, a volume of poetry, 
or that, in connexion with Est, Jth and To should 
be inserted, cannot seem strange. This was made 
easier by the Hel. view of inspiration. While 
Palestinians inclined to limit inspiration to the 
age of the prophets, long ended, the Alexandrians 
regarded the divine spirit as still active, and viewed 
as inspiration the experience of the thinker and 
-writer in moment*; of special clearness of insight 
and exaltation of feeling. 

Against the evidence that the LXX contained 
a^ books, Philo’s silence is inconclusive. Philo’s 
text is the Pent. It is true that he cites none of 
the A., but in the prophetic Canon he passes by 
Ezk and all the minor prophets except Hos and 
Zee ; and of the Hagiographa, except Ps, he makes 
almost no use, citing Pr twice, Job and Ch once, 
and Dn and the five Megilloth not at all. 

(5) In Palestinian Ju^ism, — Here, too, the Law, 
long the only Canon, remained supreme. The 
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Jewish scribes regarded the prophets as those who 
gave an authoritative interpietation of the Law, 
’ . ‘ ‘ the Mosaic tradition from the elders to 

. The Law jiv. had the chief 
place in the synagogue scimco, 'jlc jjrophets an 
impoiUnt secondary place, the Hagiographa a 
place altogether subordinate. For a long time 
these diherent collections could not be w^ritten on 
the same roll. As they did not form one volume, 
it was the easier to keep them distinct in use and 
estimation. The books of the 2nd and 3rd Canons 
were, however, according to the Jewish view, 
inspired, and this in the end d them 

from all later books. Jos. (c. Jip. i. 8) says that 
the prophets ‘ learned the earliest and most ancient 
events by inspiration of God, and wrote down the 
events of their own times plainly, as they 
occurred.’ ‘But from Artaxerxes [Est] to our 
times all events have indeed been written down ; 
but these late books are not deemed worthy of the 
same credit, because the exact succession of the 
prophets was wanting.’ By the use of the formal 
principle that with Mala ’ * * 'o h- , ceased (cf. 
Mai 4®*®, Zee 13^, 1 Mac :■ • ' ,, ; hough they 

could use the test only !li j’l; , the scribes 
drew the line between ’ ' . ' and A., or 

justified the line already . -s the popular 
leligious sense. All the -Ip.jurgrji, 'sa could be 
regarded as meeting this teau," bji bii and 1 Mac, 
which were the most valued books of the A., could 
not. 

It is true that Jesus Sirach himself does not 
share this (later) view of inspiration. He may 
represent the earlier Pal. standpoint, from which 
Alexandrianism took its start. For him the Law 
is NujjiopiL. It is the embodied Wisdom of God 
In some sense his knowledge is all derived 
from it (39^*® 24®®). On the other hand, between 
the prophets and the high priest of his own time 
he makes no sharp distinction (44-49) ; and for 
himself he claims an iu^piuiLion like that of the 
prophet (cf. 39®®^* with 48^-*, and see 1^® 24®^*®® 51^®^-). 

Ine step from Sir to the Hellenistic Wis is 
not great. Here, too, the Law is the supreme 
revelation {e.g. 18^), t and here, too, in answer to 
prayer (cf. Sir 39®), the spirit of wisdom is given to 
men, that spirit which is the life and reason of the 
woild, and which ‘generation after g' a ' id ‘on 
enters into holy souls and makes luondN of God 
and i u;h. (7®^ cf. chs. 1. 6fi*.). 

.\i-,n i ; 'orn 4 Ezr, which, not being in the LXX, 
does' not deserve consideration at this point, the 
other books of the A. make no claim to be 
reckoned among sacred Scriptures. 

It is not easy to estimate the simificance of the 
fact that we have no evidence in Jewish books that 
they 'were ■ ■ ■ -o : o-h ■!. Fd putes are recorded 
regarding ■ c\' ' ■ “ n i of the Canon, but 

none . i . . jdirn the admission of a*' hooks. Yet it 
shouhi [r -j -i that the Jewish Eabbis usually 
covered up the tracks of past wanderings from 
the straight path that led to their own position. 
That additions to Bn and Est, and books like To 
and J th, were once current among the IT * 1 

ill Pal. is not impossible. Jo'-oplius uses 1 Mac, 1 Es, 
«nd Ad. F?1, without distinclLon from can. books 
a.^ hi-ioiical somces, and ov('n says that he has 
written his whole history ‘as the sacred books 
record it’ {Ant. xx. xi. 2, cf. Pro. § 3). Yet he 
counts 22 books, and excludes from the first rank 
all later than Est. In his time, then, the line had 
been drawn. 

In the rabbinical writings there are many 

^Baba baihra 14 ascribes Job to Moses, Ru to Samuel, Ps to 
David, Ca and Ec to Ilezckiah and his friends, Dn and Est to 
the men of the Great Synagogue, Ch to Ezra and Nehemiah 

t The identification of W'lsdom with the Law is found also in 
Bar 4. Judith and Tobit and his son are examples of the 
grlorification of the Law in life. 


Citations from Sir ; Zunz * counts 40, among 
them some ‘ in a manner usual only of Scripture 
passages,’ and some as late as the 4th cent., 
which speak of it as one of the Kethubhim. Some 
doubt, at least, legarding its canonicity is 
probable. Of Ad. Est some traces exist in Heb. 
literature. Haggadic stories coJuoir'M'; Dn, 
among them traces of Bel, are found. 'l he hlac- 
cahman legend of the mother and seven sons 
(2 Mac, 4 Mac) was a favouiite theme of rabbinical 
Midrashim. Yet 1 Mac, which Jerome knew in 
Heb., seems to have left no trace in rabbinical 
books. The legend of Judith is found, though in 
a form very difierent from the LXX, and Tobit is 
still extant in Heb. Jerome says the Je\vs had 
Jth and To, and regarded them as historical 
but not as canonical ; while Origen says they did 
not possess them even among their A. 

3. The Eelation of the Apocrypha to the 
Religious Tendencies and Parties of Judaism. 
— Of a theology of the A. it is nnhistorical to 
speak. The cfllection presents the ideas of no one 
man or party, of no one period or place. The 
theology, or the religious ideas of each book, may 
he treated (see separate articles), or a history of 
the religious ideas and movements in Judaism in a 
given period (e.g. 200 B.c.-lOO A.D.) may be under- 
taken, in which these books 'will be important 
sources; but the histoiian of theology cannot 
separate the A. from the later can. books on the 
one side, and from Philo and Josephus, the 
Pseudepigrapha and the early rabbinical literature, 
on the other. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made 
regarding the relation of these books to the chief 
religious tendencies and parties of Judaism. 

The main distinction in the post-exilic Jewish 
religion was that between the priest, wEose sphere 
was the temple and its cultus, and the scribe, 
whose activity centred in the synagogue and the 
law. The centre of gravity seems to have shifted 
gradually from the temple to the synagogue, from 
priestly ritual to the legalism of the scribes, whose 
work made it possible for Jews in the Dispersion, 
out of reach of the temple, to live religious lives, 
and prepared Judaism to survive the loss of its 
temple. The H.-;-’ ■ r‘\. stands, as a whole, at 
the earlier st£ . ■ ■ . ' with the Ps, the hook 

of temple devotion, and ending with the peat 
temple history of Ch, Ezr, Neh. The five Megil- 
loth also came into connexion with the cultus by 
their use at the national feasts, though it is not 
known how early this happened. On the other 
hand, there is no early evidence of the regular use 
of Tlagioguiplij’- in the synagogue service, and of 
the scribes’ legalism they contain little. Only 
Dn, perh^s the latest book in this collection, can 
be c^led Pharisaic in tendency. 

In the A., on the other hand, the legal pre- 
dominates over ihc pil(‘>ily iTiieic'-r. Sir, perhaps 
its oldest book, show'^ a hjuI'-ji :ori fiom the priestly 
standpoint of Ch (to which belongs 1 Es) to 
the legal .-b-uidpoint of the scribes (Zunz). The 
writi • u' ligln - in the temple and the high priest’s 
impressive ceremony, and dwells upon Aaron much 
more at length than upon Moses (ch. 45), and with 
still more enthusiasm upon the Simon whose minis- 
trations he had himself witnessed (ch. 50) ; while 
Ezra, the patron saint of the Eabbis, is passed by 
lu Ins pin ISC of famous men. Y'et he praises also 
the law as the wisdom of God (see above), and 
glorifies the office of the scribe (38®^*®^ 39^"^^). 

But it was especially the Maccabaean crisis that 
sharpened the contrast between the two tendencies. 
The desecration of the temple by Antiochus was 
the occasion of the war. The recovery and recon- 
secration of the temple was the great deed oi 
* GottesdiensUichm Vortrage der Jud&n 2 Aufl. 1892, p. 106. 
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J udas. This meant to the scribes the re-observance 
of the law, and with that they were content. It 
meant to Judas the iirst step toward a recovery of 
political independence. Judaism was organised 
about its temple. Its supreme authority was the 
high priest. So that the Maccabsean • ■ ^ u \ 

the high priesthood as a political po" . j 

gjunci' it. r>ut this Avas a violation of the law, 
ill d alicTiMCH. !iu‘ ligah"'.-, who became a party of 
separatists, vuh the scribes at their 

head and the -i- » as their institution. 

Against them the adherents of the temple and the 
new high priests became an opposing paity, the 
Sadducees. The priestly tendency issued in a 
political party, the scribal in a religious party; 
and in the conflict of these parties the inner his- 
toiy of Judaism chiefly consisted until the fall of 
Jerusalem. Since Sadduceism was bound up Avith 
the temple and the national life, it ceased to be after 
the destruction of temple and State; and since its 
views were as obnoxious to T’ , io sur- 
viving Judaism, none of its • . ' . pro- 

ducts could survive. The A., however, owing 
partly to its Alex, selection, partly to its com- 
paratively early date, is not a purely Pharisaic 
product, and stands aside from the controversy 
between the two parties of which we Imow (from 
the Pharisaic side) in Ps-Sol, Enoch, etc. Two 
books of the A. are Sadducean in tendency. 
Sirach writes before the Maccabiean wars, so that 
his book can be called Sadducean only by anticipa- 
tion. Sadducean in tone was not only his attach- 
ment to the temple and the priesthood (above), but 
also his reserve in regard to angels, his sceptical 
attitude as to demons (21^) and the future life (e.g, 
11727-82 1411-19 4ii-4j^ perhaps his insistence on the 
entire freedom of man (15^^'^^ 17®* and his spirit 
of liberality toAvard outside sources of knoAvledge 
and culture {e.g, 29% There is, indeed, a polemic 
against a Pharisaic spirit of ceremonialism in 

3418-26 35iff.^ 


1 Mac follows the crisis out of which the parties 
arose, but precedes their serious conflicts. The 
Avr iter’s adiniiation for Judas and his brothers, 
‘ through whose hand salvation Avas given to Israel,’ 
is unbounded (5®^, cf. 9^^^* 13®"® 14“®®^* 16^ etc.). 
He paints Simon’s reign in co, gh’y Messianic 
colours (14^"^®), and in the d* ci m;:! ‘until a 
trustworthy prophet should arise , . , Simon should 
be th^ ■■ i‘ ji*:d priest for ever,’ his political 
and 1 ' O'!' (Moc-i v.jis summed up. It was the 
creed 01 badduceism. Sadducean also is the 
writer’s^ attachment to the laws and customs of 
the nation, and li*' oi'so '.iors ioinno*' lo"- 
321. J. |,..j I. »■'<)[ J iir 

safety of the vv j.'jtl, wl.ui ibou.' « o ' 

even so sacred a law as the Sabbath exposed the 
nation to danger, its non-observance was decreed 
(2®2-4i), He looks to the valour of the hero to win 
victories (no miracle even in 9®®* ®® 11®’'"^^) ; as Jos. 
says, ‘ The Sadducees take away fate ... we are 
ourselves the causes of good,’ etc. {Ant. xiii. v. 9). 
His interest is in man more than in God, and in 
the present more than in the future. 

The essence of Pharisaism was that it gave 
rcli'doM (i.c. h gjili-rnl 1 ho fii-t ]ib‘icc. The Sadducee 
aiicm'iK'd to liiitlicr i!i(* A'.oiraie of the individual 
and of the nation by direct means (politics, war, 
etc. ) ; the Pharisaic faith was that if the individual 
and the community kept the law, God would by a 
supernatural act secure their welfare. The Sadilu- 
cees would set aside the law in smaller things 
(Sabbath), or in greater (high priesthood), Avhen 
circumstances required. To the Pharisee the law 
was inviolable, Avliatever the extremity. This is 
the principle of Pharisaism. Out of it various 
developments issued. 

That the law might never be broken by inadvert- 


ence, the scribes put about it a ‘hedge’ of addi- 
tional precautionary rules, the Halacha, or oral 
laAAT, Avhich the Sadducees did not recognise. The 
belief that ' ' '■ Avas God’s rewaid for the 

observance o. . , and misfortune His punish- 
ment for its i(,‘ u though applied at first 

to the present life and lot of men and nations, 
(.^•.■y be referred to the future, and foster 
,!»• L of a coming national glory for Israel, 

and ot an individual life after death. It might 
also stimulate the belief in miracles and in angels 
and demons as agents of God’s blessings and judg- 
ments. Yet these marks of later Pharisaism are 
not un^ormly or conspicuously present in the A. 

Fasting is almost the only addition which we 
find to the Mosaic laAv (To 12®, Jth 8® etc., cf. Dn 
9® 10®), with a further ascetic emphasis upon the 
laws uiiii'Ab : food (Jth 10® IP® 12i*2 To P®'*, Ad. 
Est 1 1 ', *J c, 5®^ 6®^). The creed of the Bk of 
Jth is that no enemy can prevail against Israel 
so long as it keeps the ceremonial law, but if it 
breaks it, under whatever stress, it will fall (5^^‘®^ 
lp-19 817-20). Moreover, Judith’s deliverance of the 
nation is conditioned upon her individual fulfilment 
of the law even amid the greatest difficulties (8^"® 
12^’®).^ This is true Pharisaism, and yet the book 
contains neither Messianic hope, nor rewards after 
death (16^*^ is not to be so understood), nor miracle, 
nor angel. Tobit illustrates the Pharisaic prin- 
ciple in the life of an individual. Legal righteous- 
ness is reAvarded by deliverance from evil, long life 
and prosperity; Avhile sin is always ]»{:-ii'h.i« by 
evil, and all eAul is due to sin (3^“® P'--^ 1 p- • G 
Here angels and demons play a far greater part 
than in any other book of the A. The national ho|)e 
also is esmressed (13. 14^'^), but there is no resur- 
rection. The Bk of Bar contains the national hope 
(280-86 426-87 jjq individual resurrection. 

2 Mac views the work of Judas as an illustration 
of Pharisaism. It knoAvs of no laxity regarding 
the law (cf. 6®® 6^^ 8®® 12®® 15^). The history is 
helped forward by angels and miracles and signs 
(325^83 52f. 96 102S1. 118 i5i2£f.)^ The national hope 
finds frequent expression ( 127-29 2^*^® etc.); and, 
here only in the A., the resur. of the bodies of the 
righteous is insisted upon (79-11. 14.86 i248f. 1446)^ 

It is evddent that the later marks of Pharisaism 
(cf. Ac 23®’®) were not uniformly present. Legalism 
stands as the characteristic mark. ‘This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the law 
that endureth for ever. AH they that hold it fast 
are destined for life, but such as leave it shall die ’ 
(Bar 4^). And since the law of life was Israel’s 
law, with h*gHl!-ii. Avent particularism. ‘ 0 Israel, 
happy are Ave I for the tilings that are ple::‘-i:ig to 
God are made knoAvn unto us’ (Bar 4-). Of this 
feeling, and the corresponding contempt for other 
peoples, [)ns'>irig oact, in times of trouble, into 
jealousy and luru-d, there is enough in the A. 
It inspires Ad. Est as it does Est itself. Jth and 
2 Mac are dominated by it. It is a j-' 1 ■■■•0 ! . i-jri 
of To (4^® etc.). EvonSir'-liJiKsit, liiu..,* 
interest is in the iiiuividual, no! it: i'l* 

(esp. 36^'^^ cf. 24, and in 44-50, e.g. 47®^**). Only 
the Hel. Bk of Wis rises to a broader view. 
In chs. 10-19 the special care of God for Israel 
is shoAm. ‘In every way thou didst magnify 
thy people, and glorify them, . . . standing by 
them in every time and place’ (19®®). But Avhile 
Israel is God’s son (18^®, ci.^). He also loves all men 
(11®^"®® 6^ P®)j and His judgments are remedial 
(12®®'*). Nor, in spite of the first impression of 3^* ® 
6^^'®® (cf, 4*^"^®), does the Avriter hold to a future 
earthly glory for Israel. The consummation is 
heaA’^enly (immortality of the soul, here first in 
Jewish books), and is morally conditioned. 

The Essenic typo of Pharisaism is represented 
only in 4 Ezi, which does not properly belong te 
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blie collection. Here only do we find a personal 
Messiah. HeL Judaism, which stood at one side 
of the conflict between Pharisee and Saddncee, 
is represented by Wis, which, though it sets the 
religious life and faith in contrast to worldliness 
and scepticism, puts no stress on ce^'oironu li-:'*, 
but interprets the law in a more ethical sense, 
and reviews the history of ^ Israel to illustrate the 
beneficent rule of God’s wisdom, rather than the 
inviolableness of His law. 

But 4 Ezr cannot be treated apart from other 
, nor Wis apart from other products 

It is chiefly in these two isolated hooks that 
foreign elements are preminent. Apart from these, 
and the (Pers. ?) ;* » ’ of To, the A. stands 

in the main on ! ■ ■ v • i ground in its views of 
God, of man, and of the world. 

iii THE APOCRYPHA IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—l. In the New Testament.— The 
writers of NT used almost exclusively the LXX 
OT, and we have no reason to suppose that a*^^ 
additions were wanting at that time. There are 
no direct citations from A. ; this, however, is true 
also of the disputed books, Song, Ec, and Est 
as well as of Jos and Ezr-Neh. The Pent., 

the Prophets, and the Pss were, for obvious 

reasons, most frequently cited. The other books 
of the V ' ' snd the A., oflered far fewer 

materi' ^ on tact with Christianity, and 

would not be allowed the same value in argument 
by J ews. An ■ ■ ’ ■ ■ i with books is, how- 
ever, generally . n the case of some NT 

writers. Thus there are i nirl]- b'-rns between 
Ja and Sir (e.^. Ja ai-i ^:I o •}, between 

He and Wis (e.y. He 1* and Wis 7^®), and be- 

tween Paul and Wis (cf. Ro 9^^ with Wis 15^; 
Ho with Wis 11. 13. 15 ; 2 Co with Wis 
9^®), which reveal familiarity with this literature, 
but which do not imply that authority was ascribed 
CO it. The question of the relation of the A. to 
the Canon cannot be decided on the ground of NT 
usage, 

2. In the Eastern Church.— There is peculiar 
difficulty iu determining the place of the A. in 
relation to the Canon in the E. Church because 
of the conflict between different lines of evidence. 
We shall consider (ct) Original Usage, (d) Scholarly 
Theory, {c) Manuscripts, {d) Versions, (e) The later 
Greek Church. 

[a) Original Usage ,^ — The Christian Church used 
the LXA as its OT S<ri[M’:-o. and the Church 
Fathers cite all paits of u u.ih similar formulas. 
1 and 2 Clement, Ignatius, and the 

Teaching of the Twelve, contain allusions to 
by the side of can. books, Irenseus cites Ad. Dn, 
Bar, and Wis; Tertullian — Sir, Wis, Ad. Dn, 
and Bar ; Clem. Alex. — Sir, Wis, Bar, To, 
Ad. Dn j Cyprian — Sir, Wis, To, Bar ; all 
with the formulas (*it is written/ ‘Scripture 
says,* etc.) used of can. works. This usage con- 
tinues to be tlio pro\ ailing one, and Origen can 
appeal to the -ji 1 pra( 1 i^ (' of the Church from 
the beginning a n in-' lIk* a) peal of Africanus to 
the authority oi the Heb. Canon. 

(i) Soholarlv Theory, — The LXX came to Chris- 
tianity from tne synagogue of Hel. Judaism, and 
with it was accepted the theory of the inspiration 
a?vi sacredness of this translation. The story of 
its origin, told by Aristeas of the Pent., was ex- 
tended to the whole, and heightened into absolute 
miracle. (Justin, Bial, 68. 71. 84; Iren. iii. 21. 
2*4 ; Tertul. Apol, 18 ; Clem. Strom, i. 38. 148. 
149 ; Origen, ad Afric. 4 ; Cyril, Cat. iv. 34 ; Epi- 
phanius, de mens.). But on the other hand, when- 
ever the books of OT are counted, the number is 
given as 22 (24), and is expressly derived from the 
* See the references in Schnrer, BJP §§ 32. 83. 


Jewish (Heb.) Canon. That the LXX was a tr 
of the Heb. was, of course, never lost sight of, 
but it was an inspired tr., sanctified by^ Christian 
use from the apostles onwards. The discrepancy 
between tbe two was obvious, and yet could not be 
given its natural weight. The question ^ of the 
status of the A. depciuied upon the relative im- 
portance given to tradiiioiial Christian usage and 
current Jewish usage, summarily expressed in the 
number 22, or to practice and theory, and upon 
new theories devised for their adjustment. 

Five possibilities seemed open : (1) To insert the 
A. in OT in such a way as to retain the number 
22. (2) To introduce some of the most valued 

A. into NT (as di-^iiu lively Christian posses- 
sions), or to append i 'I'-iii uL i.ic end. (3) To make 
a third class of books, between can. and uncan. 
in dignity. (4) To give up the Heb. for the LXX 
‘ .*1 ■ ! ” ■ ; square with practice. (5) To 

give up tne LXX tor the Heb., making practice 
square with theory. The first three ways are 
followed, with more or less combination, in the 
East, tbe fourth finally by Rome, the fifth finally 
by Protestantism, though in neither case with 
entire consistency, since, in the Vulg., the LXX 
has been considerably modified in accordance with 
the Heb., and in the Prot. Bible the order of the 
Vulg. (and LXX) has been retained. 

It is important to set forth the place of the A. in the various 
rn writers somewhat in detail. 

‘ t - (c. 150*170 A.D.) learned from Jews 

• . , . 4 I * list (Euseb. 

IV. 26. 13, 14) contains only ■ ' dttmg Est), 

but the titles and order aic iiuiju uuc uXX [Ch after 
K, Proph. after Poet, books; so m geneml: (1) History, 
(2) Poetry, (3) Prophecy]. It cannot be ‘ ^ ‘ < 

Jer and Dn were without the a^i additic* - '/. '■ ■ t ' t. 

Fragment (175-200 a.d.) contains only NT (whether OT was 
originally given is uncertain); but it inserts Wis between 
2 Jn and Rev (as b}’’ Philo?), and gives to the Shepherd the 

’ 'hat IS to be \ • '1 Its 

, prophets c* ‘ . nong 

. , v-. The writer makes use of the second solution 

‘ ‘ • ■ ’ * *1 j d - ■ » the third. 

. t*. >. 2" w ’ > '"*>• vith the fullest 

\ TT‘- ' 1 ^ TT V ip . importance of 

1 , 1 ' 'ni M ‘ • .! !».* • « V ' OT Scriptiue, 

and gave him minute familianty with the divergence of the 
LXX from the Heb. In his Oom. on Psalms (Eus. vi. 25. 1) he 
gives a list of the 22 books of the Heb. Canon, apparently like 
Melito’s, with tbe addition of E- Bi , T < ’■ . - the use of 

■‘iif '•''!) <»f tbe problem i » g" i • including 

> J-r 'I ,i i'\ . l-a, but Ep. Jer (Ear?). Moreover, he says 
ihau 1 and 2 Ezr were counted as one book. This would 
be understood by Gr. readers as referring, not to the Heb. 
Ezr and Neh, but to the LXX 1 Es and 2 Es [= Ezr + 

V, 1 . TT !' ’■ c''s‘*’'o M‘i“'l* ;n 1) i (*■ 1 < ^ a 

ri--" - ' t h'* C tso’i n K " I ' I '» »o ' f* 1“” - e 
’ ir ‘ r -• II 1; C M'vi v,-s • I . i'V un. , - f 

I \ ('r -T . ‘'i, '■ ‘ 1 o ! I ■ ». 

< "v ... • u-'t 1 ‘ I » !•: ' 1 - 1 ' I ' .1*1 ‘‘I'l ' »- 

n* r •- rill, i j i 1*. ' • s » ; > 11 s vm‘ ^ s : " . e 

. • * Mv.) C nco Jr w'- I r ’('-r d 

- I pie passages .'■'‘■r. in gin bring them 
» .I'd this ground Susanna is defended, 

though it is now among the Jewish A But To and Jth, 
which the Jews do not iios-css even among their ‘hidden* 
books, are to be rclaTpri simply on the ground of Christian 
usage. Providence must have guided fibe practice of the 
Church, and Judaism is not to metate to Cfhnstianity (the 

r* .• • ’ ' 

' ^ Jeru'' iv 38 8M, r 3'*^ A.n.), insists 

with (qjil upon . ! r .* ■! ' f ' Heb. Canon, 

and ilK aiiiiu'i iv of t ■ ‘ ' i : i His list of 

22 (12 historical, “6 poe " *1 :> n- ■' , "1 he seems to 

regard as that of the LXX in curreuL use. His Jer includes 
Bar, and his Un fand Est?) the additions. He declares that 
’ ’.I ' -- 1 |i. . .V- r-‘ r '' ' invate, 

. - 'A - i - ^ ■ ! . . X ’ 16) 

The Sj/nod of Lat ^ r , with 

minor changes of order. The list in Apost. Canon^ 85, is aiatt 
Cviil’s, with the addition, at the end of the histories, of 1-3 

Mac. O’ .--.L, • ’.yts of (7rj /ary of Naz. 

(<l 390) ■ ‘ lAing the same order, 

^ 0 ‘.m to ■ : well as Lst. 

EXAphanius (g. 315-1('8) nio\<‘s in the ojiposite direction. 
LikeC^nl, he regarded the LXX as the inspired tr. of the 22 
books of the II eb. Canon ; but besides 1 Es, Bar, Ep. Jer and 
Ad. Dn, he seems to have included, under Est (with Ad.?) 
To and Jth ; and, against Cyril, he introduces an intermediate 
o’ass of writings, not ‘ in the ark,* but yet ‘ good and useful.' 
Here belong Wis and Sir, which he puts after NT in his list 
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{Hoer. 76, cf. Hcer. 86, de mens. 4). He thus provides for the 
practical recognition of all the A. except Mac and Pr. Man. 
There are still other books, apocrypha proper, some of which 
the Seventy translate, upon which he does not wholly shut 
the door (de mens. 6. 10). 

Athanasius, in his 30th Easter Letter <367 a.d), carries 
through more consistently the third solution. His 22 books 
include Bar, Ep. Jer, 1 Es (?), Ad. Dn. But after NT he 
adds, ‘ V" ir .‘J “ ev' '! • « o books outside 

ofthei' "o. i.P' \ . ' ■ ers as books to 

berea* 'v <" A “ “ ' ‘ ‘’hese are Wis, 

Sir, Est, Jth, To, AtZ. and Shepherd. They are called 
I ,v ’ ’ » to be read, i.e. by catechumens. 

' . division is followed by the list in the 

(Jhron. of i\ieephorus, which, after the 22 books of OT and 
the 26 of NT, gives ‘disputed’ books of OT, viz. 1-3 Mac, i 
Wis, Jth, Sus, To. There follow the disputed 

bookfr o ■ of Jn and of P, Ep. Bar and Gospel of 
TT a ' the * apocrypha ' of OT and NT (above). 

ij( >-0 !'■ \ iiie books whose canonicity is in dispute, 

fA-ivee.. Ine name and the estimate differ essentially from 
Athanasius, though both are copied m the Synopsis of (Pseudo) 

Sl/ttS 

In the * List of 60/ after the 60 can. books of OT and NT, 
follow, as ‘ outside of the 60,’ Wis, Sir, 1-4 Mac, Est, Jth, To. 
After these come the ‘apocrypha’ (above). 

We find then in the lists of writers of the 
E. Church, from the 2nd to the 6th or 7th cent., 
a -onanimous adherence to the Heb. 

(jali-'M or ±2 books, and efforts to harmonise this | 
with the Christian LXX by making the 22 as 
comprehensive of LXX additions as possible, and 
by assigning to other books of the A., so far as 
they were valued, a separate place, usually after 
NT, but distinct from heietical, rejected hooks. 

(c) Manuscripts . — It is a striking fact that no 
extant MS of the LXX represents even approxi- 
mately the Canon of Cyril or Athanasius. In no 
known Greek text do the A. stand by themselves. 
The codices agree with the usage, not with the 
theory, of the E. Church. 

Of the 9 uncials in which aai books aTe found, the Vat. and the 
Alex, are given at the beginning of this article. Next in 
importance (S) stands the Sin., which originally contained the 
whole Bible. Of OT the ext«'.i (Fragments of Gn, 

Nu, 1 Oh, andEzr), Neh, Est, Vo, Jth, l Mac, 4 Mac, Is, Jer, La 
(part), X'H •. • T" Am, Mic), Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, Job. 

(4)Ood ! ■ (6th cent.), con ‘il'i- *» ; m. !'i o* ,T /> 

Pr, Ec, t I (6) Cod. Verb . .i o** : i i c* i '• 

contains Jou ^f'sdi, I’r, Ec, Oa, Wis, Sir. \ii, u ,h iitr. I,i 
Dn [Ad.}, lo, Jth, 1 Mae. (6) Ood. P. • ^ . o-V.“ “ » 

f ■!* ' « "i 1 111 ■ oond l"’f P 'r t , h!> ‘ ’ b'V»k*-. i*',*! . P g 

' / ■! s .I'f l.‘ yi, \ ■! '’aio'*;/ in s. '•» ii o* r,h ix*' ) 

c !.•« S!:i «'!*■ ’i !l»( iilcrol S's liar, J>'r. A : 

It' ^ - 1' - (Tub or iH, ) ro'ii vns t ‘o 

■ P. ; !■ iL’.i ents of 1! ts and .x'lr, oi Olli or 

h cent. Swete does not cite iJ *■■■1 ’> ; lul 1 . cursive Cod. 

OhisianuB (9th cent. ?), which <• ' • . r, /*' r. La, Bp. Jer 

D * 0 , ■ •} ■</ n ' T. \T [all other ii »• ct- .KJ* .J dl 

<1 ' , i'- 1) i‘ I' n** I* on Dn, I'n *,■ 'jtJut'i to oi , 1 
Is. BorniiexDs ot f I i ' '' . i ms U h » o!i..\o-i i. 

that several cursi’ r* ' ^ looks nve Ps-Sol in the 

order, Job, Pr, Ec, (ra, '•> , i ‘ ^ [Swete, vol. hi. p. xvi. f.] 

[d) Versions . — The Oriental translations of OT 
I* ri j Ti ■ ; ' * r -m the LXX, and were 

'■ ■ ■ OI \i‘ '■ r^han to reduce its Canon. 

■ !*■ I was an exception to 

uhiu iixlo. lvi» Ul vvu,o Ajiom the Heh., and so con- 
tained no A. It also lacked Ch. The influence of 
the LXX was, however, so great that the Pesh. 
was early revised in accordance^ with it, and the 
books were incoi poratcil with some further 
additions. The chief codex (AmhroMianus) contains 
Wis, Ep. Jer, land2 j&p. Bar, Jth, Apoc. Bah. [here 
only], Apoc. of Ezra ( =2 l-'5 3fac. [5 Mac= Jos. 

BJ vi.]. In other MSS are found 1 Es, To, 
Pr. Man. A MS of the 6th cent, has a ‘ book of 
women,* viz. Rn, Est, Stis, Jth, Thecla. 

Wholly^ exceptional, on the other hand, was the 
critical \iew or the Nostorian school at Nisibis, 
which put Sir in the class of fully can. books, and 
regarded as of intermediate authority, Ch, Job, 
Ezr, Neh, Jth, Est, 1 and 2 Mac, Wis, Ca. 

Exceptional also is a Syr. MS at Cambridge, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange OT in chrono- 
logical order. This naturally throws most of the 
A. at the end. Wis is after Solomon’s hooks, Bar 
and Ep. Jer after Jer. After the prophets, follow 


Dn [and BeV], Ru, Sus, Est, Jth, Ezr-Neh, Sir, 
1-4 Mac, 1 Es, To. 

The Etldopic version not only adopted the LXX 
Canon without criticism, but added various books 
besides 4 Ezr, several of which survived in no other 
collection, e.g. Enoch, Jubilees, Ascension of Is, 
etc 

The Armenian version also draws no line between 
Canon and A. 

(e) The Later Gr. Chtvrch . — The views of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church could not be without 
permanent influence, but their failure to reach 
consistency made it possible for the LXX to retain 
its currency. At the time of the Reformation 
some Eastern scholars, appealing to Cyril and 
Athanasius, declared the a*^ books to be tmean. 
So Mi -lor hnii. ^ Critopulos (1625) and Cyril Lucar 
them the Synods of Constanti- 
nople (1638), Jaffa (1642), and Jerus. (1672) sus- 
tained the older usage, and declared the full 
canonicity of the A. It appears, however, that 
clearness and consistent have never been reached, 
for Philaret’s T^-ongpr Ciitechism of the Orthodox 
Catholic E. Chuich [1839, etc.), which has official 
sanction, gives to all books outside of the 22 a 
subordinate place, as meant for the reading of 
those j - Irig :]>f Church (citiMi: ; 

while '{I d 1 lo of the Gr. Churcn con cams 

(after Ch) Pr. Man; (after Neh) 1 Es, To, Jth; 
(after Ca) Wis, Sir; (after La) Ep. Jer, Bar; 
(after Mai) 1-3 Mac, 4 Ezr. 

3. In the Western Chitrch. — (a) Homan 
Catholic . — In the Lat. Church there wrs a st roiiL'o- 
inclination to let Christian usage, lathcr ni.m 
scholarly theory, determine the place of the A. in 
the Canon ; and this in spite of the fact that Rome 
produced the man of !i i!*-: !*';• \\o most 

strongly pressed the sole \ .i i d i . \ 1 1 b Canon 

(Jerome), and committed to this very man the 
revision of its OT Scriptures. 

The earliest Lat. tr. (Itala) was made from the 
LXX, and seems to have contained all the A. of the 
LXX except 3 and 4 Mac, and to have added 2 Es. 

Jerome first revised the Itala after the LXX, 
but then tr. the OT anew from Heh. In this tr. the 
A. would fall out. And this Jerome demands. In 
the famous Prol. Galeatus he gives a list of the 22 
hooks of the Heb. Canon in the Heb. order, and 
adds, ‘ whatever is beyond these is to be put among 
the A.’ So Wis, Sir, Jth, To, and Shepherd ‘are 
not in the Canon. Of Mac, I have found the first 
book in Heb. ; the second is Greek,’ etc. 

This explicit denial that even an intermediate 
position should be given to the A. would, in con- 
sistency, require their entire removal from the 
Bible. But Jerome elsewhere gives these books 
an intermediate position. For he says (Prol. to 
Bks of Sol), ‘ as the Church reads Jth and To 
and the Bks of Mac, but does not receive them 
among can. Scriptures, so also let it read these 
two books [Wis and Sir] for the edification of the 
people, not for confirming the authority of Church 
<iogrn;i-.’ Only by such a view can we understand 
J(;roinc rc\ i-'oii of Jth and To, which he under- 
took, indeed, under protest and with careless haste, 
excusing himself by the fact that they were 
extant in Chaldee, and that the Council of Nicfea 
counted Jth in the number of sacred Scriptures 
(of this there is no other evidence). Jerome also 
inserted the Additions to Dn and Est, distin- 
guishing them by marks, and collecting the Ad. 
Est together at the end of the book, where they 
have remained, out of their proper place, ever 
since. 

After these concessions by Jerome himself, it is 
not strange that the other hooks of the A. gradually 
found their old place in his version as it gained 
recognition. 
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Of other Lat, Fathers, Hilary of Poitiers (d. 3G8) reaffiiuis 
C 1 ‘ ome inclination to add 2!’o and 

) ■ ^ave grovind 

Jxujuiuh' (,a. liO;, wno sLudied at Alexandiia and Jerus , gives 
the E list of 22 books, and puts the A. m an intei mediate class, 
which he calls (for the first time’) Ecclesia&tici, viz H'w, 

2'o, Jthi Bks of Mac, and, m NT, Shepherd and Two Ways 
lalso Judgment according to Peter ?J. These the Fatheis 
wished to be lead m the churches, but not brought forwaid for 
the confinnation of faith. ‘ Other Scriptures they named aoi 
which they iMshed not to be read in the churches.' The three- 
fold division is E., but the name ‘ecclesiastical' and the 
explanation (which is practically the view of Jerome also) are 
new. The A. are to be read not privately, but in the chinches. 
This would originally have meant full canonicity. But a dis- 
tinction IS attempted m degrees of authority for doctrine 
among books which, in their text and in their chuich use, are 
not distinguished. It is not strange that the theory of an inter- 
mediate class gained no firm footing m the W., and that the 
A went into the first, not into the third class. 

The early Lat. lists aie characterised by the two groups, 
(1) Ps, Pr, Ca, Ec, U'ls, Sir ; (2) Job, To, Est, Jth, 1 and2 J/o-c, 

1 and 2 Es, in which, apart from the additions to the prophets 
.ler and Dn, the books of A. are usually found. They are 
found in the Caii, of Mommsen, which peihaps represents the 
av erage W'estern Can. of c. 360 A.n. It includes the A., and still 
counts 24 books (Rev 410 ) by the device of reckoning the 6 
Solomonic books as one. The West had not, however, the 
interest m the numbei 2 ' ' . 1 i !*■ ^ '.niti.J'y 

disregarded even this • ■ _ ■ 

Cassiodotus (Instil i i ^ . . !>)g! “s 

’ . ■'!'(’ ' '' 'I ■ j* ■ ~ . r - (»' 

\ 0 t I >'• t ' ' - ' ,»i •, 

VIZ. Gn-Uh ; Ps, fcJoI 5 (Pr, 11 '<-&■, Bit, Ec, Ca), Prophets ; Job, 
S'o, Est, Jth, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 31ac, The two groups are to be 
noted. The d”vOiger.cc of the three lists from each other 
seems to cause the wiaer no 1 ’ 

Similar to this is the list ■> . 0 /J> ‘ Gelasii, which, if 

it IS that of the Synod of 882, is the first ollicial Can. of 
the Roman Church. It puts IPis, Sir with Solomonic books. 
Bar with Jer, and ends with an ‘order of histones,’ which is 
our second group, as follows : Job, To, 1. 2 Es, Est, Jth, 
1. 2 Mac. 

The next official OT Can. was that of the African Councils of 
Hippo (393) and Carthage (397) : Gn-Ch, Job, Pa, Sol 5, 12 
prophets. Is, Jer, Dn, Ezk, To, Jth, Est, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Mac. 

Here Job > * .< ,1 ‘ 1 » > and put in its old 

connexion i . r 'I were dominated by 

Augustine, w'hose weight on the side of Church tradition over- 
bore the irifli ■ ■> ’ ’ . ‘ '* i ' " - 

the Catholic ■ • » > <. ■ • ■ i . ■ < • , . ■> ' » 

even when I » . * <■ ,■ 1 » I. s 

the ancient < ■ ^ > i ' « < * ^ , i 

20, 1). Augustine gives, in de doct. ii. 8, 13, a list of 44 books of 
OT — 22 historical, made by adding to Gn-Ch, as a secondary 
list, our second group : Job, To, Est, Jth, 1, 2 Mac, 1. 2 Es ; 
and 22 prophetic^tl, made by preflLxmg to the 10 piophi'soui 
first group: Ps, Pr, Ca, Ec, Wis, Sir. In his hi'-t book, how- 
ever (Speculum), he seems inclined to put the A. at the end 
of OT Can., separating IFis, Sir from group 1, and Job from 
group 2. This may reveal a growing sense of the secondary 
authority or security of the A- 

Innocent i. of Rome, in a letter to the Bishop of Toulouse 
‘ \ » . 1 -I n w hich the two group ’ ■ r . Gn-4K 

I ■ i‘ ; J'j i-.s, Solomon 6, Ps ; ‘o. .■>!. • 1 ,’ Job, To, 

I 1. A'm:, i. 2Bs, 1.2 Oh. 

The outcome of the matter in the Lat. Church 
was the Vulg., and the leading MS of it (Cod. 
Amiatinus, c. ^ 700) mves, in the name of 
Jerome^ a list identical with that sanctioned at 
Trent (see the list at the of ihi-. ai I’ck V 

The order is nearer to ilun of A'igi-'’no in r/i 
doct. ii 8 than to that of ilic ConH.I of IFippo. 
The secondary OTonp of histories follows the primary 
(Gn-Ch), and the group of poetry follows it, preced- 
ing the prophets. Job, however, is put between 
the two, so that it might belong either to history 
or poetry, and 1. 2 Mac are separated from the 
group and put at the end — a partial < *. •!* ‘ 

between the topical ph • ‘ 'i'm-: I<> IIm'- ■ ■ 0 - 

AugT.-(in“, and the ir-j ‘ •)!■■■, a' place 

n'-.gr;(;d it in the Old Latin, and at Hippo. The 
replt is that the A. are found chiefly in the 
middle of OT, distinguished in no way from other 
books. Until the decree of Trent, however, it was 
still possible to regard tlie A. as of inferior 
authority, and, w'hen can. was understood to mean 
authoritative, even as not in the Canon. The 
middle ages furnished some followers of Jerome 
(e.q. Hugo of St. Victor, d. 1140; Peter of j 
Olugny, d. 1156; Nicolaus of Lyra, d. 1340) who 
anticipate the view of Cardinal Ximenes (1437- I 


1517), who sayh 111 the Pieiace to the great Com 
plutensian Polyglott, that the books aie outside 
of the Canon, and are received by the Church as useful 
reading, not as authoritative for doctrine. Erasmus 
(1467-1536) also follows Jerome, though expiessiiig 
himself with his usual reserve and formal sub- 
mission to the judgment of the Church. ‘ Whether 
the Chuich receives them as Mie same 

authoiity as the others, the v>' -*■'> Church 

must know.’ Cardinal Cajetan, Luther’s opponent 
at Augsburg (1518), would interpiet the decisions 
of Councils and Fathers by Jeioiiie. 

Though the Vulg. Canon had been reaffirmed by 
Pope Eugenius IV. and put forth as a decree of the 
Council of Florence (1439), it is not probable that 
the Homan Church would have taken the decisive 
step of 1545, against the views of its own best 
scholars, if it had not been for Luther. The 
Council of Trent declared the Vulg. to be in all 
(iqual authority, and definitely rejected 
il!(‘ , : o:.- of Ximenes and others to put the A. in 
a separate cfass, ‘ecclesiastical’ or ‘ deuteio-can.’ 
In the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus Senensis the 
case is coriectly stated. The distinction of Pioto- 
can. and Deuteio-can. or ecclesiastical books is 

f iven (to the latter class belong, in OT, Est, To, 
th, Bar, Ep. Jer, Wis, Sir, Ad. Dn, 1 and 2 Mac ; 
in NT, Mk Lk Jn He, Ja, 

2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, Jude, Rev), but the distinction has 
only historical significance. These books, it is 
said, were not known till a late period ; weie even 
formerly held by the Fathers to be and not can. ; 
were at first permitted to be read only before 
catechumens (Athanasius), then before all believers 
(Hufiniis), but only for edification, not for the con- 
firmation of doctrine ; but were at last adopted 
among Scriptures of ii hie authority. 

This consistent po- no*: 1 - <.eserted by modern 
Catholics for the unhistorical view that the LXX 
Can. w^as the original one, which was shortened 
by Jews for an antichristian purpose; so that 
the words proto-can. and deutero-can. reverse the 
true state of the case, and have not even an 
historical i!.-lT'e!J3')p (TCaulen, in Wetzer u. 
Welte, ' ■ i.’ . * Kjm -ti’). 

(5.) Protestant . — Even on the ground of Catholic 
scholarship those who denied the authority of the 
Church must give the A. a secondary place. The 
first Prot. effort to fix the place of the A. was made 
by Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt, in his De 
caveniriji 1520. He discusses the views 

of .\iigu-ijrie end tierome. and vindicates Jerome’s 
position. He gives the lleb. OT Can., Law, Pro- 
phets, and Hagiographa, thinks these divisions 
mdicate a decreasing order of value, and makes 
corresponding discriminations in NT. OT A. he 
divides into t>vo classes: (1) Wis, Sir, Jth, To, 

1 and 2 Mac; ‘Hi sunt apocrypH, i.e. extra 
eanoriom licbi.'Ponini, tinner nj:i(\jr-;n)hi ’ (2) 3 and 
4 Ezr, Bar, Pr. Man, Ad. Dn ; ‘Hi libri sunt 
plane apocryphi virgis censoriis animadvertendi.’ 
This significant effort remained almost without 
effect. 

In contrast to this attempt to solve the problem 
by historical means' (to return to the oiiginal posi- 
tion), Luther wavered between a free ciiticisrn of 
the Can, by the Christian consciousness, and, for 
practical purposes, the acceptance of the current 
Bible. He wished 1 Mac had the place of Est in 
the Canon. Of Jth, To, Sir, Wis, he judges 
favourably. Even Ad. Dn and Ad. Est have 
much good in them. Bar and 2 Mac, on the 
other hand, he condemns. 

In Luther’s B.]J*‘ ((oinplciod 1534) the A. stand 
between OT arJ Nl’, w.ili ilio title; ‘A., that is 
books which are not held equal to the sacred I 
Scriptures, and nevertheless are useful and good to [ 
read.’ They include oui A. with the exception of 
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1 and 2 Es. Luther’s judgment on these two books 
was especially unfavourable, but for their omission 
he had the authority of Jerome, whose view per- 
haT>s affected their exclusion at Trent. 

i'he Eeformed Church took a somewhat less 
favouiable view of the A. In the Zurich Bible 
(1529-1530) they stand, in Leo Jud.’s tr., after NT, 

■ y \ to the Bible, with the non-committal 
I'' ^ , . » . ‘ . ‘ ■ . N se are the books which by the ancients 
were not written nor numbered among the Biblical 
books, and also are not found among the Hebrews.’ 
Here 1 and 2 Es are included, as well as 3 Mac ; 
'while Three, Pr. Man, Ad. Est were added only in 
later edd. 

The French Bible of Calvin (1535) puts the A. 
between OT and NT, with the title : ‘ The volume 
of the a*^ books contained in the Vulg. tr,, which 'vve 
have not found in Heb. or Chaldee.’ Here 1 and 2 
Es are included. A pieface, doubtless by Calvin, 
reaffirms Jerome’s view as to the value of these 
books. 

Coverdale was the first to tr. the A. from Gr. into 
Eng. (1536). He put them between OT and NT, 
with the title : * \ ■ < ■ ■ ’ ’ . The bokes and treatises 
which amonge ; ‘ . ■ of olde are not rekened 

to be of like authorite with the other bokes of the 
byble, nether are they fotide in the Canon of the 
Hebrue.’ 

Matthew’s Bible (1537) repioduces Coverdale’s 
A., and translates Calvin’s Preface, stating that 
these books are not to he read [)iiblicJy in the 
Chuich, nor used to prove doctrine, but only for 
'tuithciancc of the kjiov.hdgcof the history, and 
for the instruction of godly manners.’ 

Cranmer’s Bible (1540) divides OT into three 
parts; (1) Pent., (2) Hist, books, (3) 
books ; and adds, * The volume of the bokes called 
Ilagiographa,’ so called ‘ because they were wont 
to be read not openly and in common, but as it 
were in secret and apart ’ I But in the reprint of 
1541 they appear as A., and simply as ‘the fourth 
part of the Bible.’ 

The Bishops’ Bible (1568) treats the A. still more 
f}!\()ii:;ihl\ . The table of contents gives it as 
‘ foi.: Ill part ^ ; " ' \. , ’ . ’ The separate 

title-page reads, *1 V . . le bookes called 

Apocrypha.’ But a classified list of ‘the whole 
Scripture of the Bible,* under the headings Legal, 
Historical, Sapiential, and Tbiubi'l i- al, is given, 
which follow’s the Vulg., with i '■«(> ( In iigi- of order 
due to its scheme (puts 1 and 2 Mac after Job, and 
Ps before Is), and with the addition of 3 and 4 Ezr, 
with the explanation in the case of these two books 
only that they arc apocryphal. 

In the AuLhori/ed Version (1611) ‘the bookes 
cjilh cl Apoci \ pha* axe marked by the running title 
‘ Aj o(*i\ plia/at the top of the page, but have no 
\ i ; ■■ pa I ate table of contents; and in the 

li b.c o: !■ — i-L at the beginning they are included 
under OT. 

The edd. so far seem to indicate a growing rather 
than diminishing regard for the books. IL was not 
long, however, before edd. of AV began to appear 
in which the A. was omitted (1629, etc.). 

The Confessions of Lutheran and Eeformed 
Clsuiclw-, ag* oc^ ‘^ubstari! i.illy ^^ith Article VI. of the 
Lug (Jninh (hat. 151 ) 2 , Fing. 1671), which, with 
the list of A., explains: ‘And the other books (as 
Jerome saith) the Church doth read for example of 
life and instruction of manners; but yet doth it 
not apply them to establish any doctrine.’ But a 
less favourable judgment, held at first by few, has 
gradually, through much controversy, prevailed in 
Piotestantism. At the Synod of Bort (1618) a 
strong, though unsuccessful, effort was made to re- 
move the A. wholly from the Bible. In England the 
opposition came especially from the Puritans, and 
took final form in the Westminster Confession 


(1648) : ‘The books commonly called A., not being 
of divine aie no part of the Can. of the 

Scripture ; and therefore are of no authority in the 
Church of God, nor to be m any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human wiitmgs.’ This 
means the exclusion of the A. from the Bible and 
from use in Clmreb service, which* the Puiitans 
demanded in 1689. It was not until 1827, after 
two years’ shaip dispute, that the Biibish and 
Foreign Bible Society decided to exclude the A. 
from all its publications of tlie Bible. 

Within the Church of England the number of 
readings from the A. has been reduced. Oiigin- 
ally ■* , ^ept. 27-Nov. 23, in 1867 selections 

from , and Bar only are assigned for 

Oct. 27-Nov. 17, beside some seloetions for certain 
holy days. The latter, -with readings from To, 
Wis, and Sir for Nov. 2-20, are retained by the 
Amer. Epis. Chuich, while the Irlsii removes all. 

Among non-Episcopal Churches the A. has had 
in recent years piacticiilly no recognition. 

On the Uoiitiuent the movement toward the ex- 
clusion of the A. from edd. of the Bible has been 
slower. The decision of the British Society in 
1827 met with a storm of disapproval. The con- 
troversy revived in 1850, when numerous works 
appeared for and against the retention of the A. 
m edd. of the Bible. Its ablest champions were, 
among Conservative scholars, Stier and Hengsten- 
beig ; among Liberals, Bleek. In the Ee vision of 
Luther’s Bible (1892) it stiU stands, with Luther’s 
title. 

The long controversy regarding the canonicity 
of the books, in which the power of tradition 
and the weakness of reason in matters of religious 
concern are ‘ *■'( ‘i ' . ’F . '-Ced, may be said 
to have end . wi I’l-- ' i ■ The modern 

historical interest, on the other hand, is putting 
these writmgs in their true place as significant 
documents of a most impoitant era in religious 
history. 
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APOLLOKIA (’ATToXAwj'ftt). — Apollonia, in Ac 17^, 
a town through which St. Paul passed, after 
leaving Amphipolis, on his way to Thessalonica. It 
was an inland Graeco-Macedonian town in the 
district of Mygdonia, distant from Amphipolis a 
day’s jonmey (Liv. xlv. 28) or about 30 miles, and 
from Thessalonica about 38 miles. It lay not far 
from the Lake Bolbe, and the Via Eg*)!il la ■ ’ 
through it. Little is known of its h.dorv. !:- 
name (so common as to be represented by 33 
entries in Pauly-Wiss. EB, three in Macedonia 
itself, while the most important was A. in Illyria) 
seems preserved in the modem Eollma (Leake, 
N.G. iii. 458). William P. Dickson. 

APOLLONIUS (*AiroX\c6i'tos). — Apollonius, ^ a 
personal name of frequent occuiTence (under which 
120 onlric-k appear in Panly-Wiss. is borne 
by several persons mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac. 

1. The first, in the apparent order of time, is 
described (2 Mac 3®) as son of Thrasaeue (oi 
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Tbraseas; — the KV notes the text as probably 
corrupt, and isuegests, as perhaps the true reading, 
y- !!(■!!'.■'> of Tarsus’), and governor (crrparojySs) of 
and Phoenice under Seleucus iv. 
PhOopator (B.c. 187-175). One Simon, ’ ' ! ’ 

as governor (RY guard hnO of the tem^ 

3^ irpocrrdT-^y), Having had dilterences with the high- 
priest Onias concerning ‘market-administration’ 
(dyopavojbilas seems preferable to the common 
reading TrapavopLlas), took his revenge by suggest- 
ing to Apollonius that the temple at Jems, con- 
tained untold treasures, which might tempt the 
king’s cupidity. A. conveyed the suggestion to 
Seleucus, and induced him to send Heliodorus his 
chancellor (EV ; not ‘treasurer,’ AV), to Jems, 
to plunder the temple. The devices of Heliodorus, 
the consternation occasioned by his purpose, and 
the a^arition by which it was baffled, are narrated 
in 2 Mac 3. In 4 Mac 4^'^^ the attempt is presented 
as the act of A. himself, and not of Heliodorus. 

2. At 2 Mac 4^^ an A., son of Menestheus, 

appears, sent by Antiochus Epiphanes as envoy 
to Egypt on occasion of the ‘ enthroning ’ (which 
seems the he ' ’ ' ■ ’’o- of irpbjroKXtina or 

TTpwro/cX^o-ia, I = ' ‘sitting on,’ or 

formal ‘call t‘* ' ' 'tolemy Philometor 

(in B.C. 173). He may not improbably be the 
same A. who is mentioned by Livy (xlii. 6) as having 
headed an omba^.'.y ?ont by Antiochus to Rome. 

3. At 2 ^[aC 

Antiochus Epiphanes (in B.c. 166), with an army of 
22,000 men, to Judoea, under orders to slay all that 
were of age for military service, and to sell the 
women and children. Coming to Jems, under pre- 
text of peace, he took advantage of the Sabbath, 
when the Jews were keeping their day of rest, to 
massacre ‘ ^eat multitudes.’ He is cnaracterised 
as ‘that detestable ringleader’ (RV ‘lord of 
pollutions ’ ; ixva&pxri^i not occurring elsewhere, 
possibly ‘ruler of the ATy j. but juobably 
‘ leader in foul deeds ’), v I- j.-se of ( he article 
seems to point to one previously mentioned, and so 
suggests his identity with the ‘ governor of Coele- 
Syria’ (in ch. 3® and 4*? No. 1 above). The 
interval of nine years leaves this at least doubtful ; 
but there is less reason to question his identity with 
the person not named but described at 1 Mac 1^ 
as ‘chief collector of tribute’ sent by the Hellenizing 
king to carry out his policy of destruction. Jos. 
{Ant, XII. vii. 1) designates him as commandant 
{crTpaTTjyds) of Samaria (apparently = pioumda! 

.1 piddpxv^f XII. V. 5), and n (•v):(l-. 'hS sub- 

in conflict with Judas Maccahseus, as 
does also 1 Mac 

4. At 2 Mac 12^ A., ‘ son of Gennseus,’ appears 
as one of the local commandants who, notwith- 
standing the covenant that the Jews should have 
rest and leave to observe their own laws, continued 
to vex them, and to countenance such attacks on 
their liberties asthetiorulicions rnas-nc ic at Joppa, 
which Judas hastened to avenge. Nothing more 
is known of him. The patron unic ‘son of 
Gennseus* fl!Min«:iii*«lics him* fioin ^1) the son of 
Thrasseus and (2) l1k‘ son of Menestheus; and 
the suggestion of Winer {EWB s,v,, following 
LiitlieiV ler doling w)» tlinf Tevvalov might be 
taken as an ndjootivc,* '.Ijcwcll-boin, ’used ironically 
(presumably of the latter), is highly improbable; 
for, as Grimm remarks, the irony w'ould be too 
covert,’ and Gennseus occurs elsewhere as a proper 
name (Pape, j.v.). 

8. When Demetrius ll. Nikator came forwmrd to 
claim his father’s crown in rivalry to Alexander 
Balas (about B.c. 148), we learn from 1 Mac. 
that he appointed {Kardarriffev) A., who was over 
Ccele-Syria; who gathered a great force, challenged 
Jonathan the high priest as a supporter of Balas, 
but, after a series of successful manoeuvres on the 


part of Jonathan with the suppoit of hisbrothei 
Simon, was defeated in battle at Azotus (B.C. 147). 
From the mode of expression, he would seem to 
have been . ■ ‘ ’ governor under Balas, and 

won over , ' > ' ; which is the more prob- 

able, if he is to be identified with the A. mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxi. 19 . 6 and 21 . 2 ) as the cr^vrpo(pos 
(jfoster- brother) and confidant of the elder 
j Demetrius, who shared in the plot for his escape 
from Rome, and may readily have sympathised 
1 'with the claims of the younger, when he came to 
assert them. Jos. {Ant, Xlii. iv. 3) calls him a 
Daian, i,e. one of the Dai or Dalise near the 
Caspian Sea, and speaks as though he fouglit 
; ag.. r--l :.i the interest of Balas ; but this, 

[ i*.'' tiinrn' v‘" shows, is much less probable. 

I The circumstance that the A. of Polybius had t\ro 
brothers, Meleager and Menestheus (xxxi. 21 . 2 ), is 
a somewhat slender giound fo j- relation- 

ship to the son of Menestheus o. 3 i.bo^e), 

William P. Dicksox. 

APOLLOPHANES CAiro\Xo(pdP7}s, 2 Mac 10^^’), a 
Syrian killed at the taking of Ciazara by Judas 
Maceabseus. This Gazara is not the well-known 
town in the Shephelah, near to Nicopolis and 
Ekron ; probably it should be identified with 
Jazer on the farther side of Jordan, in the 
Ammonite country (so Rawlinson). See 1 Mac 5®. 

H. A. White. 

APOLLOS (’AtoXXc6?). — An Alexandrian Jew 
(Ac 18^^). Apollonius, of which Apollos is a 
natural abbreviation, is the reading of Cod. D, 
the chief representative of the Western text of 
the Acts, which is here very interesting, and 
probably presents a genuine tradition. He is 
described as ‘fervent in spirit’ (see Ro 12^^), as 
‘an eloquent man’ (for \6yios means this rather 
than ‘ learned ’), and as ‘ mighty in the Scriptures,’ 
i.e, well versed in the Gr. OT. He seems to 
have been connected with Alexandria by early 
residence as well ’as by race, for D records that 
his religious instruction was received iy ry Tra/rpidL, 
He came to Ephesus in the summer of 64, while 
St. Paul was on his third missionary jouimjy, ; .-d 
there ‘he spake and taught accurately ilie ili ■ 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the bapt'-ir o; 
John; ana he began to * . \ "v in the syna- 

f ogue.’ The precise ■■ o. his religious 

nowledge is not easily determined from these 
few words. It has been held that A.’s 

instruction in ‘the way of the Lord’ (v.^®, see 
Is 40®, Mt 3®) was such as any well-educated 
Jew might have gathered from teaching like that 
of the Baptist, based on the Messianic propliecic 
This view is confirmed to some extent by IJio 
account of what happened when St. Paul returned 
to Ephesus after A.^s departure. He there found 
twelve disciples, who bemg asked, ‘ Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed?’ returned an 
answer which showed their ignorance of any dis- 
tinctive gift of the Holy Spirit. Tliey explained 
that they had formerly received John’s baptism, 
hut willingly accepted the Christian rite at St. 
Paul’s hands. It is probable that these men were 
disciples of A., and that, having been influenced by 
his teaching in the synagogues of Ephesus, their 
knowledge of Christian 1 1 i. In fa' 1> ><-itedhis. 
But Blass {in loc, ) points- o.il i lin i i i 'a oj - fxadTjral 
and TLirretfaayrts used of them are never used save 
of Christians, and thus some knowledge at the 
least of the Christian story may be supposed to 
have been theirs. Indeed A. is said (v.^^) to have 
taught dicpt^ws the things concerning Jesus, al- 
though he knew only of the baptism of John. 
And so Blass suggests that, possibly from a 
written Gospel which had reached Alexandria, A. 
had learnt the main facts of the Lord’s life, and 
that his ignorance of Christian baptism may be 
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explained by liis not havings come in the way of 
Christian tea( ’ “ ^ this view, the narra- 
tive proceeds ^ . 'I . when Priscilla and 

Aqnila heard him, they took him unto them, and 
expounded unto him the way of God aKpi^impov,^ 
It would seem probable, though the fact is not 
stated, that A. received baptism at their hands, as 
his followers in a like case did at the hands of St. 
Paul. After some stay in Ephesus, A. determined 
to go to Corinth, an invitation to do so having 
come to i!. ■ » i” ;0 the Western text, from 

certain i . ■ . - ‘ were in Ephesus at the 

time. They gave him letters of commendation, 
and when he arrived in Corinth ‘ he helped them 
much which had believed through grace ; for he 
powerfully confuted the Jews and that publicly, 
showing oy the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Christ’ (Ac IS^). 

_ In the spring of 57, A. having returned to 
. , we learn from 1 Co (see esp. 35^ 

i \ ‘ \ v were divisions among the Christians at 
Corinth, the names of Paul and A. (as well as of 
Peter) being used as those of party leaders.* The 
question at issue may have been only as to the 
relative importance of Paul and A. in tm* hf : ! 
of the Corinthian Church ; but it seems « U- \ ... 
there was also a difference in the manner in which 
the gospel was presented by each. Po-'-iblv I he 
eloquence of A. as contrasted with M. Pnul.'- 
rugged style (see 1 Co 2 Co IP) appealed to 
a certain cultivated class at Corinth, and it may 
be (‘lioi'.jL’h for this there is no proof) that some 
doctrinal ciilierences appeared after the lapse of 
years. The teaching of A.’s followers may, e.p., 
have degenerated into Antinomian Gnosticism. 
However that may be, the Corinthian Church was 
agitated by bitterly opposed factions as late as the 
time of Clement of Borne. But it is unlikely that 
there was any personal di ii > iil between St. 
Paul and A. ft has indeed oeeii suggested that in 

1 Co 2^ St. Paul has the eloquent A. in his mind, 
and again in 2 Co 3^ wheie he declares that he 
at least needed no commendatory letters ; and it 
is curious that A. is not mentioned at all as one of 
the founders of the Christian society at Corinth in 

2 Co P®. But however we explain these passages, 
they do not prove .ri\ Jldi'g like serious estrange- 
ment. In I Co 16^% >!i. r.Mi!, probably in answer 
to an invitation for A., says, ‘As touching A., the 
brother, I besought him much to come unto you 
with the brethren, and it was not at all his will to 
come now [or ‘not God’s will that he should 
come now ’] ; hut he will come when he shall have 
opportunity.’ A. may well have been unwilling to 
return at a time when !i is presence would inflame 
party spirit. The last luonuoii of A. in the NT is 
in Tit 3^^. He was then (a.d. 67) in Crete, or was 
shortly expected there ; and St. Paul urges Titus 
to set him forwaid on Ms journey with Zenas, — 
kindly message which, while it does not suggest 

ersonal y, d.oes not suggest either any 

iiference i>. !■: ■■ ! or hostility of sentiment. 
Jerome {in loc.) thinks that A. retired to Crete 
until he heard that the divisions at Corinth were 
healed, and says that he then returned and became 
bishop of that city. 

It was first suggested by Luth<»v, and the opinion 
is now widely held, that A. was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. See Hebrews. 

Lm-RATrpi: — Con;,hpare and TTovoOn, St. Paul, voL ii. ch. 

Xcarider, Platittn/j, bk. ”i h. vu lle^ian, St. Paul, 
240, Bla&s, Com. on J* pp. 2501-8, and in B»po8. 

XI? • Wriffht, fb. !x. 8 J. M, BERNARD. 


* Field, following Chrysostom, on 1 Co 46, suggests that the 
names of the real party leaders are not loiown to ua, and that 
St. Paul substituted for them his own name and that of ApoPos 
But, though his note is interesting, we pn f<‘i to follow the 
simpler and more usual interpretation in the text. 
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APOLLYON C AwoWijo}? ‘Destroyer’). — The ti. of 
the Heb. name jnsx, the angel of the Abyss m Rev 
93-11, destructive locusts. 

In the Talm. tract Shabbath 55^ we find reference 
to the angels of destruction whoaccom 

plish God’s purpose on the wicked. They are six in 
number: wrath, r, Anger, Destruction, 
Desolation, and ( o' •■..■-h , o .. Over these are 
placed Abaddon and Maweth (niD Death). See 
Weber, System der Pal. Theol. pi 166 f. These 
are obviously later Judaic devefopments of the 
simpler ideas of OT ; for the tendency of Judaism 
after the Exile, and esp. during the Gr. period, 
was to interpolate personal mediating activities 
between the supersensuous and the phenomenal 
world. But though this enormous development of 
angelology was stimulated by Hellenic speculative 
ideas, its ultimate source must be traced to Bab. 

I religion (cf. i Its T eben nachdem Tode, 

I pp. 146 f.). I . , . ■ ' ! ‘ ague-demons of Bab. 
i exorcism am. ■>■» . . on- of evil, see Sayce, 

I Eibbert Lect. p; :> -I :;.2 ; i also 327-335. 

Another name of like signification to that of A. 
is the Hellenic "Aa-poBalos Asmodeeus, a name which 
occurs in To 3® as that of the evil spirit which slew 
the seven husbands of Sarah, dau Ater of Ba^el. 
This is the Grsecised form of the Heb. *”39'?’^, ‘Des- 
troyer.* The derivation of this name must obviously 
be sought in the Heb. ‘to destroy.’ The 
etymology which connects it with the Pers. A5shma 
da§va, leader of the dev i-. juloph In Levy in his 
Chaldee Lex. from Whm.'-- i'.r.ijjiiLj {^Zoroastr. 
SHidien), is by no means so probable. This personi- 
fication appears to be the same as 6 'OXodpe^wu of 
Wis 18‘^. In tlie Targ. on Ec he is called 

‘king of evil spirits.’ It is not necessary 
to refer to the Jewish fables which represent 
AsmodjBus as the of-i'lng oi Tubalcain and his 
sister Noerna. -i v . Pjeel’s use of dXoepevT^i 
(n’ii'fi? of Ex 12";, II I ioi.i(((! by him into the 
narrative of Nu see Heinrici - Meyer on 

1 Co IQi®. 

The OT concept'* O’' ■: | Abaddon may be 
gathered from a the passages Job 

26® 28^^ 3P^. In me first of these the word 
Abaddon stands in parallelism with SheOl or the 
underworld (Hades), Just as we find in Pr 15^^. 
Delitzsch in his comment on this last passage 
endeavours to draw a distinction between Sliedl 
and Abaddon, the latter designating the lowest 
of Hades ; but I see no warrant for this in 
01 , in later times we know that such a 

distinction was made (Scliwally, ibid. p. 166, on 
Lk 16^^'^®, and Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 169). 
Moreover, m Job the same ■ : < ■ - > mils 

in the mind of the writer as i i . j. ^ . OT 

passages to which we have reterred. feo also in 
rs 88^ ^ where Abaddon and the grave stand in 
parallelism. On the other hand, it is worthy of 
notice that in Job 28^^ we find the beginnings of 
that personification which in later times was to 
have so extended a dL\(Joi)ip<Tii. For in that 
passage both Abaddon <iiid i )(.'«'» lii aic personified, 
and words are ascribed to them. Cf. the vivid and 
dramatic portrayal of the devouring She61 in Is 
5^^. On the use of in the Wisdom literature 
of OT see art. Abaddon. 

Owen C. Whitehorse, 

APOSTASY, — The Eng. word does not occur. 
The Gr. droo-rao-la is used twice : (1) in defining the 
charge made against St. Paul (Ac 2pi) that he 
‘ taught all the Jews which are among the GentEes 
to forsake Moses ’ (so A V, BV ; Gr. iToaracrlap dTrd 
Mwucr^ws, lit. ‘ a. from Moses’) ; and (2) as the word 
used for the ‘falling away’ (so AV, BV) which 
precedes or accompanies the revelation of the 
‘Man of Sin’ (2 Tii 2^). See Comm, in lot', and 
art. ]Man of Sin. J. Hasitngs. 
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APOSTLE. — The proper meanmg of d^6trroXos is 
an ambassador, who not only carries a message 
like an dyyeXos, but also represents the sender. So 
Herodotus (i. 21) of Alyattes to Miletus; (v, 38) 
of Miletus to Spaita. The influence of Athens 
diverted it for a time (e.g. Demosth. p. 252) to 
mean a n . ‘ * ad in later law dTrocroXoi 

were the ■ ■ ' < by which a case was re- 

ferred to a higher court. In Hel. Greek it returns 
to its other meaning. This is not very distinct m 
1 K 14® (Ahijah dx. <rK\r}p6s to Jeroboam’s wife), the 
only place wheie it is found in LXX, though 
Symmachus has it clear in Is 18^ (that sendeth d'T'v 
by the sea). So there seem to have been dTrocrroXoi 
sent from Jerusalem to collect the temple money, 
and dir^cTToXot sent by the foreign Jews to bring it 
to Jems. Later on, the patriarch at Tiberias had 
dirdorroKot at liis disposal (Epiph. Ecer, 30, p. 129 ; 
Cod. Theod. xviii. 8. 14, -where Honorius, in 398, 
abolishes the whole system of taxation. See 
Gothofred, ad loc.). 

In NT it is found Mt 10® {rQv dk dddsKa dx.), 
Mk 6®*^ (oI dTT. — those sent forth, v.^), Jn 13^® (in the 
general sense), and " ’ ' ike and Paul. 

Once (He 3^) of on ■ I ■ . . . , which is the 

thought of Jn 17^®. 

After the ascension the number of the Lord’s 
apostles was not fixed at twelve, except in the 
figurative language of Rev 21H Settmg aside 
envoys of men (2 Co 8®® dir. iKKXvjenOiv, Ph 2®® 
{ffjLojp dTT.) and false apostles (2 Co 11^®, Rev 2®) 
who needed to be tried (contrast iweLpacras -with 
1 Jn 4^ doKifMdt^re), we have first Matthias, though 
if iq pAcfiaff pr] op#"n question whether he was 
I 't ' . d with the Eleven, Of Paul 

ana LarnaDas there can be no doubt {e.g. Ac 14^^ 
ol dir. B, Kal 11.), and of James the Lord’s brother 
very little (Gal 1^®, 1 Co 15’ and perhaps 9®). 
Andronicus and Junia» at Rome seem to be 
‘notable’ apostles (Ro 16’ iTLaijjxoL rots dw.), and 
possibly Suvanus also was an apostle. On the 
other hand, Timothy is shut out by the greetings 
of 2 Co, Col, Ph, and possibly 2 Ti 4® (edaTye- 
XtcTToO), and Apollos (1 Co 4®*" is indecisive) by 
Clement {JEp. 47), who most likely knew the fact of 
bhe case. 

The first qualification of the apostle was to have 
‘ seen the Lord’ (Lk 24^®, Ac l^’H 1 Co 9^), for his 
first duty was to bear witness of the Lord’s resur- 
rection {e^. also Ac 2®®). Matthias, Paul, and 
James (1 Co 15’) had this qualiflcatidn ; probably 
Barnabas, Andronicus, and Junias, who were all 
of the earliest dis(-iplc^ ; and very possibly Silvanus 
also. On the other hand, it is unlikely of Apollos, 
hardly possible of Timothy, who were not apostles. 
We have no reason to suppose that this condition 
was ever waived, unless we throw forward the 
Teaching into the 2nd cent. The second qualifica- 
tion was (2 Co 12^®) the ‘signs of an aposllc,* which 
consisted partly in all patience, i)ii rl ly in sigru'> and 
wonders and powers, and partly again {e.g. 1 Co 9®) 
in effective work among his own converts. 

These, however, were only sh-n^ which 

others also held. A direct call was also needed, 
for (1 Co 12®® Wero o ^e<5s, Eph 4^^ adrhs no 

human ; I ■.* i' \ (*/*■:!." choose an apostle. In the 
case of Barnaoas and Saul (Ac 13®) an outward 
commission from the Church was added ; and if 
Matthias remained an apostle, we must for once 
assume that the outward appointment somehow 
included the inward call of the Spirit. 

The work of the apostle was (1 Co 1^’) to preach, 
or (2 Co 5®®, Eph 6®®) to be an ambassador on be- 
half of Cluist. He Avas (Lk 24^®) to be a Avitness 
bo all nations, and (IVIt 28^®) to nh-iko di-cipl.'- of 
them, so that the AA’hole world a\ji"' hi- mi--ii)n 
field. There is no authentic trace ■'bv'TL in 
Eus. EE iii. 1, and apocryphal AV’orks) of a ay local 


division of the world amongst ih- though 

(Gal 2®) it was settled at the (»,*.'! 'v i Eat the 
Three were to go to the JeAvs, Paul and Barnabas 
to the Gentiles. St. Paul’s refusal (Ro 15®®) to 
‘build on another man’s foundation’ was due 
rather to courtesy and prudence than to any par- 
ticular assignment of districts to another apostle. 

It follows that the apostle belonged to the 
Church in general, and had no local ties. He had 
a right indeed (1 Co 9^- ®* to eat and drink and 
live of the gospel, and to lead about a Christian 
Avoman as a Avite ; hut this was all. His life was 
spent in *, ‘ “ in labours, and distresses 

(2 Co 6^),’ . ' .a the front of danger like 

(1 Co 4®) some doomed bestiarius of the amphi- 
theatre. Certain dAvellmg-place he had none. 

I The Teaching goes so far as to declare him a false 
prophet if he stays a third day in one place. St. 
Paul worked for months together from Corinth and 
Ephesus; but they were only centres for his Avork, 
no settled home for him. Only the ■ ** . ■ 
tion of Jerus. seemed to call for ‘ 

apostle in James the Lord’s brother, Avho, nioie- 
over, was not one of the Twelve. John and Philip, 
and possibly Andrew, only settled doAvn in Asia in 
their old age. 

The apostle’s relation to the Churches he founded 
was naturally indefinite. He Avould (Ac 14®*^) 
choose their first local officials, start them in the 
right Avay, and generally help them with fatheily 
counsel (1 Co 4^^- ^®) when he saw occasion. Theie 
is no sign that he took any share in their ordinary 
administration. St. Paul interferes with it only 
in cases where the Churches have gone seriously 
wrong. All that he seems to aim at is (1) to up- 
hold the authority committed to him ; (2) to cheok 
teachings Av^hich made the gospel vain, like the 
duty of circumcision, the denial of the resurrec- 
tion, or the need of asceticism ; (3) to stop cot - 
porate misconduct Avhich the Churches themselves 
would not stop, as when the Corinthians saw no 

g reat harm in fornication, or turned the Lord’s 
up^er into a scene of disorder. Questions referred 
to him he answers as far as possible on general 
principles, giving (1 Co 7) a command of the Lord 
when he can, and in default of it an opinion of his 
o-wn, and sometimes a hint that they need not 
have asked him. In general, the apostle is not a 
regular ruler in the same sense as a modern bishop, 
but an occasional referee like the visitor of a college, 
who acts only in case of special need, 

r r — T’-’j' Excursus on The Name and 
0. <• 0 'r*. ',1! . jTeajie w. iZnterfi. ii. 1, pp. 93-118 ; 

■ (». i.» «■' / ' - 584-690; Haupt, Verstand- 

nisfs <J. A im, N.T , 1890. H. M. GWATKIN. 

APOTHECARY is found Ex 30®®* 37®®, 2 Ch 16“ 
Neh 3®, Ee 10’, and in every case RY gives per- 
fumer instead. For the ref. is not to the selling of 
drugs, but to the making of perfumes (npn spice, 
perfume ; np*] to mix spice or manufacture peifume ; 
Op*! a perfumer). But in Sir 38® 49^ (/ivpe^6s) RV 
retains a., though from 49^ it is evident that the 
perfumer is meant. J. Hastings. 

APPAIM (c'SK ‘the nostrils’). — Son of Nadab, a 
man of Judah (1 Ch 2®®*®^). See Genealogt. 

I APPAREL.— In early Eng. a. is used of house- 
hold furniture, the rigging of a ship, and the like, 
but in AY it- is confined to clothing. Although 
the AA.'fJ i-- Tiv)A |*T obsoL, RY (following 
older !i.i- in n)'.ii'C(i i'l some ten times. In 

1 S a. Kphuo- ‘armour’ of AY, very 

properly, for the reference is to Saul’s military 
dress, not his armour. 1 P 3^ RY ‘ the incorrupt- 
ible a. of a meek and quiet spirit ’ is the only in- 
stance of a fig. use of the word in the Bible. ICf, 
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Ph 2®, Tinclale’s tr., ‘and was found in his a. as a 
man/ AV and IIV ‘fashion^). Apparelled occurs 
2 S 13^^ Lk 7^.®; to which ilV adds Ps 
(both fig. ). See Dress. J. Hastings. 

APPARENTLY, only Nu 12®, and in the old 
sense of ‘openly,’ ‘evidently,’ not as now, ‘seem- 
ingly ’ : ‘ With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even a. (RV ‘manifestly’), and not in dark 
speeches.' Cf. Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 78 — 

* II he should scorn .I'c t-c a-.-Oi •t"' ^ 

ti. Hastings. 

APPARITION. — This word does not occur in AV 
except in the Apocr., Wis 17® (Gr. tvda\/xa, RV 
‘spectral form’), 2 Mac 3^^ (Gr., iincpdveLa, RV 
‘appaiition,’ RVm ‘manifestation), and 5^ (Gr. 
iirKpaveia, RV ‘vision,’ RVm ‘manifestation’). 
The Revisers have introduced a. at Mt 14^®, Mk 6^ 
as tr. of (pdvrafffia (AV ‘ spirit ’). J. HASTINGS. 

APPEAL.— I. In the Old Testament.— There 
is no provision made in the OT for appeal in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, for the recon- 
sideration by a ' ’ ' , ■ ■ . of a case already tried. 
The distinction niaae in tne Law between the com- 
petence of higher and lower courts is of a different 
nature. A ‘great matter’ must be reserved for 
the supreme court, Avhile the lower officeis are 
competent to decide a small matter. This dis- 
tinction is found in one of the oldest parts of the 
Pent. (Ex 1821*22 [E]), and in Dt 17®* [D]. And 
the allusion to the delays in legal • .r* . . of 

which Absalom took advantage, z .*> also 
points to the antiquity of what is, after all, an 
obvious device Jnc^itable in a growing nation. 
The supreme court for the hardest cases was either 
the king or the priest or the prophet, as the mouth- 
piece of J" Himself. The law of Dt 19^®"^® is 
more like real appeal, for 11 i»* a ‘(o:*'*.,.. • ’ 
and ‘false witness^ seem to 1"' ‘‘c . 

‘ the judges make diligent Inqi.’ ..‘m ; : •* »■ 

ably the first W’^ere rather admini- 

strative than jial u.'!, jni-. it hardly amounts to a 
second hearing of the case on appeal. According 
to 2 Ch 10” .-I Zebadiah over 

the judges'" *' ■!' > r. • . i; I *. city through- 

out Judah ; but it does not tollow that he was to 
hear appeals fiom the local courts. 

For the appellate jurisdiction of later times, see 
Sanhedrin. 

11. In the New Testament.— Ac 25, 26, and 
28^2. St. Paul was liable to be tried either W (1) a 
Jewish, or by (2) a Roman court. (1) The Roman 
government at this period allowed the authorities of 
each synagogue to exercise discipline over Jews, 
only tn^ were not allowed to put any one to 
death. The Sanhedrin at Jerusalem appears to 
have had more moral weight and a wider juris- 
diction (Ac 92 26^2)^ not larger legal pow’ers 
(Jn 18®^) ; and the incidents of Ac 7®® 22^ 26^® are 
to be regarded as in the eye of the law cases of 
lynching, at which the Roman government con- 
nived, A Roman citizen was entitled to claim 
t‘\' riip'lori '"K.in 1 1 • 0 jurisdiction of the s\ nagoguo, 
lai. rh‘\ (‘ulu'lc-'-' Paul submitted to i/live liincs 
(2 Co 11^ Ac28i»). 

(2) He was also liable to be bi ought before the 
Roman governor in charge of the province or dis- 
trict (Ac 18^2 etc.). 

When, then, Festus asked him whether he was 
willing to go up to Jerusalem and there be judged 
* before me ’ (Ac 25®), it is not clear whether the 
proposal^ was that he should be tried (1) by the 
Samicdrin in the presence of Festus, or (2) more 
pio-bably by Festus himself at Jerusalem rather 
than Caesarea, on the pretext that the charge could 
be^ better sifted there ; but if so, why is the 
prisoner’s consent necessary (Ac 25®* 2®)? In the, 


one case St. Paul ‘appeals’ from the Jewish tribunal 
to the Roman, invoking Caesar himself as supreme 
because Festus was about to surrender 
Jewish authorities (see Ac 25^^). In 
the other case he ‘ appeals ’ from Festus the delegate 
(procurator) to the legal governo of ‘1* ‘ ucvk'co, 
VIZ. Cmsar himself. It is further ' j i c i ■ ■ 0 1 ( . 0 

the alternative in Ac 25^2.25 
should be released at once (Ac 26®2 28^®), or that 
he should be compelled, in spite of liis ‘appeal/ 
to stand his trial at Jerusalem. This last is not 
impossible, for we learn from other sources {e.g. 
Suetonius, Galba 9) that at this time even a 
Roman citizen could not insist on being sent on to 

thesupi erne court from ■. / *. ' , ,j . 

who had the power of lire ana aeacn [jus gtaau} \ 
but only it was at his peril that the governor 
refused such an appeal. It was not uncommon for 
the p<*'. t ’ :i >: in such a case to write to the emperor 
for ■!.' • .(iij" The appeal in St. Paul’s case 
has no connexion with either the provocatio ad 
populum^ or the appeal to the tribunes of the plebs, 
as they existed under the Roman *■ .bl c*. (See 
Mommsen, Eomisches Staaisrecht^, . ■/ h 11.) 

W. 0. Burrows. 

APPEASE. — To a. in its mod. use is to pro- 
pitiate an angry person. In this sense is Gn 322® 
‘I will a. him with the present’; 1 Mac 13*^^ 
‘ Simon was a*^ toward them ^ (RV ‘ reconciled unto 
them ’) ; and Is 57® RV ‘ shall I be a‘^ for these 
things?’ Everywhere else in AV a. has the obs. 
meaning of to quieten (which is the orig. meaning, 
adpacem, to ‘ bring to peace ’), as Ac ‘ when the 
town-clerk had a^ (RV ‘ quieted ’) the people ’ ; 
Pr 15^® ‘ But he that is slow to anger strife ’ ; 
Est 2^ ‘ when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was ’ 
(RV ‘pacified’); Sir 43®® ‘he a®^ the deep’ (RV 
‘ hath stilled ’) ; 2 Mac 4®^ ‘ Then came the King in 
aU haste to a. matters ’ (RV ‘ settle matters ’). 

J. Hastings. 

APPERTAIN. — To ‘a. to’ is (1) to belong to, of 
actual possession : Nu 16®® ‘ all the men that 
a®^ unto Korah’ (nqp^ Qixrj-‘?D) ; Lv 6® ‘give it 
unto him to whom it Neh 2® ‘the palace 

which a®*^ to the house.’ (2) To belong to, of right 
or privilege ; To 6^® ‘ the right of inheritance doth 
rather a. to thee than to any other’; 2 Ch 26^® 
‘It not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense’ 
(1611 ed. ‘pertameth not,’ so RV, Heh. ?i^-xV) ; Bar 
2® ‘To the Lord our God a®^^ *01. -nc--’ (RV 

‘ helongeth ’) ; 1 Es 8®^ 1 Mac I"- ■, *2 M.k 15®®. 
(3) To be nppiopiu.lo ; Jer 10^ ‘Who would not 
fear thee, O King 01 nations? for to thee doth 
it a.’ (npK; ^7) ; 1 Es 1^® ‘they roasted the Passover 
'with fire, as a®^ ’ (so RV ; Gr. ebs /ca^^/cet, as is 
fitting. Cf. Lv 5^® ‘'icc (afilug to the ordin- 

ance’). See Pertain, Purtenance. 

J. Hastings. 

APPHIA. — A Christian lady of Colossse, a 
member of the household of Philemon, very 
prohably hk wife. Her memory is honoured in 
ibo (ncok Church on Nov. 22, as having been 
stoned to death at Colossae with Philemon, 
Archippus, and Onesimus in the reign of Nero ; 
but the aiHhority for_ this fact is unknown. The 
name is 7' . ‘ ■* ” eing frequent in Phrygian 

\.ous. wi i’l'ilciri. (v.'^/tl'iO b(‘r*i n'iifing 

is 'Air(‘)La ; hut XXficfilq., ’AtttC’ are uUo foiin-i, 

and the Latin VSS vary betW'‘on Ajiplila', A])phiadi^! 
Appioe. In the latte/ case it w.'i pi oIk' bly iissi m i- 
lated to the Latin Appia (Lighiioot, Coioss. p. 372; 
Memnon, November, pp. 1-13-147). W. Lock. 

APPHUS (’Att^ouj, Sa^^oiJs A, 'Zawipodt » V, Apphus 

(Vulg.), JDOgijsj (Syr.), 1 Mac 2® »A</!)^oOy (Jos. 
Ant. XIL vi. l)),the surname' of Jonathan theMae^ 
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cabee. The name is usually thought to mean 
‘ Dissembler ’ (s'lso) ; and some suppose that it was 
given to Jonathan for his stratagem against the 
tribe of the Jambri, who had killed his brother 
John (1 Mac H. A. White. 

APPIUS, MARKET OF CAwvlov <p6pov, AY Appii 
Forum, Ac 28^®), was one of the two points on St. 
Pauls journey to Rome at which he was met by 
Christian brethren from the capital. It was 
situated 43 miles from Rome, on the great Appian 
military highway,^ which formed the main route 
tor intercourse with Greece and the East. As 
a station where travellers halted and changed 
horses, it naturally became a seat of traffic 
and local jurisdiction. It was, moreover, the 
northern terminus of a canal (fossa) which was 
caiTied alongside of the road, and was used, as we 
learn from Strabo (v. 233), for the conveyance, 
chiefly by night, of passengers in boats towed by 
mules. Horace has (Sat i. 5) preserved a vivid 
l)icture of the place, with its boatmen, innkeepers, 
and wayfarers, cheating, carousing, and quarrelling, 
amidst an accompanying plague of gnats and frogs 
from the Pomptine marshes. 

William P. Dickson. 

APPLE (J^'iBB tappuah ). — The conditions to be 
fulfilled by the tappuah are that it should be a fine 
tree, suitable to sit under (Ca 2^) : *As the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons. I sat down under his shadow 
with great delight.’ It should be of size sufficient 
to overshadow a booth or house (Ca 8®) ; ‘I raised 
thee up under the apple tree; there thy mother 
brought thee forth ; there she ' ■ ' lee forth 

that bare thee.’ It had a sweet , / ^) : ‘and 

his frail; was sweet to my taste.’ It also had a 
pleasant smell (Ca 7®) : ‘ and the smell of thy nose 
like apples.’ It was used to revive a person 
who was langiilcl (Ca 2®): ‘Stay me with 
raisin::, comfoit me with apples; for I am sick 
of love. 

The apple fulfils all the conditions perfectly. 
It is a fruit tree which often attains a large size, 
is planted in orchards and near houses, and is a 
special favourite of the people of Palestine and 
Syria- It is true that the fruit of the Syrian 
apple is far inferior to that of Europe, and especi- 
ally to that of America. Nevertheless it is a 
favourite with all the people, and in a few places fine 
varieties have been introduced and thriven well. 
Doubtless such an epicure as Solomon would have 
had many of the choicest kinds. Almost all the 
apples of Syria and Palestine are sweet. To 
European and American palates they seem insipid. 
But they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds, and it is for this quality that they are most 
prized. It is very common, when visiting a friend, 
to have an apple handed to you, just to smell. Sick 
people almost invariably ask the doctor if they 
may have an apple; and if he objects, they urge 
tlieir case with tlie plea that they only want it to 
smell. If a person feels faint or sea-sick, he likes 
nothing better than to get an apple to smell. It 
is an everyday sight to see an api)le put over the 
mouth of the small earthenware water pitcher 
(called in Arabic aortq) to give a slight aroma^ of 
a]>plc to the water. The first thing with which 
tlie capricious appetite of a convalescent child is 
tempted is an apple, which he fondles and squeezes 
with his fingers to develop the aroma, but perhaps 
never so much as bites. A very favourite preserve 
ib also made of the apple. 

It will be seen by these facts that the apple 
fulfils all the conditions of the tappuah. Add to 
this that the Arabic name tifdh identical, and 
noway ambiguous as to its signification, and the 
evi^nce is complete. There is no other fruit 


which at all realises all these conditions. The 
quince has a sour, acerb taste, never sweet. The 
citron was probably introduced- later than OT 
times; it Jias a tiuit with a thick rind, eatable 
only after a very elaborate process of preserving 
with sugar. The pulp is never eaten in any form. 
The orange is a fruit introduced from the Spanish 
Peninsula during the Middle Ages. Its name, 
hurdekdn, is a corruption of the Arabic name for 
Portugal, bartughal. It was probably not known 
to the Hebrews. The apricot is not a fruit with 
any special fragrance, and is never used as the 
apple to refresh the sick. A further confirmation 
ot the identity of tappuah with tWdh, the Arabic 
for apple, is the present name Teffdh for Beth- 
tappuah (Jos 15®®). 

The ‘pictures of silver* (Pr 25^^) in which apples 
of gold are said to h. ^ may have been filigree 
silver baskets for ■ ■ . . '■ Oriental silversmiths 

excel in the manufacture of such ware. 

G. E. Post. 

APPLE OF THE EYE (lit. Uhild :* ■- n, <:in. of 
man] of the eye ’ ; sometimes n5 * r, i '.v/ d - of 
the eye.’ Ps 17®, in combination, ‘as 

child, daughter of, the eye.’ Once, Zee 2®, n:;n ‘ the 
opening, door, of the eye ’) is the ‘ eyeball,’ oi globe 
of the eye, ( ■ ' " ' pupil or centre, the organ 

of vision ; ■ ■ ^ ■ exceedingly delicate and 

‘ • : { r " .-’'/shielded from external 

. I- ! « I ■ < 'o . !-i 3 bony orbit, supported 

behind and on the sides by a quantity of loose fat, 
protected above by the eyebrows, and in front by 
the eyelashes and eyelids, the lids closing instinc- 
tively in presence or danger. The surface is kept 
contmually moist by an almost imperceptible flow 
of tears. Hence its precionsness makes it a fitting 
emblem of God’s i:r;( ^ j, ’ng .* nd tender care for Hia 
people, as in Dt , Ps 17', Zee 2®. In Pr 7^ the 
same figure represents the preciousness of th 
divine law; ana in La 2^® continuous weeping is 
b ‘Cause of the terrible calamities tliai 
b«‘ij II. II the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

S. T. Gwilliam. 

APPOINT, — In earlier Eng. this word had a con- 
siderable range of meaning, and there are many 
examples in AV of obsol. or archaic uses. To a. is 
literally ‘to bring to _a point,’ i.e. fix or settle. 

1. If the point in question is between two or more 
persons, then it means lo ^<7/ ;c, ns Jg 20®® ‘ Now 
there was an a®® si^ boLwoon the men of Israel 
and the liers in wait.* Cf. Job 2^^ ‘Job’s three 
friends . . . had made an appointment together lo 
come to mourn with him and to comfort him.’ 

2. If it is one’s own mind that is to he brought to 
a point or settled, then a. means to resolve, as 
2 S 17^^ ‘The Lord had a®*^ (BV ‘ordained’) to 
.defeat the good counsel of AhithopheL’ 3. If it 
is other persons or things, then a. means (a) to 
make firm, establish, as Pr 8®® ‘ He a®® (RV ‘ marked 
out’) the foundations of the earth.’ (h) To pre- 
scribe or decree, as Gn 30®® * A, me thy wnges, nud 
I will give it’ ; 2 S 15^® ‘ Thy servants arc icady to 
do whatsoever my lord the king shall a.' {RY 
‘ choose ’) ; 2 Es 3^ ‘ thou a®®®* death in (RV ‘ for ’) 
him ’ ; Is 30®^ RV ‘ every stroke of the a®‘^ staff’ 
(Heb. nnpiD nisip * staff of foiiiidatiori,’ AV ‘grounded,’ 
RVm ‘of doom’) ; 1 Co 4" ‘a‘‘* (KV ‘doomed’) to 
death ’ ; 1 Th 6® ‘ God hath not a®** us to wrath.’ 
(c) To set apart, as Job 7® ‘wearisome nights are 
a®*^ to me ’ ; Ac 1®® ‘ they a®^ (BV ‘ put forward ’) 
two, Josopli . . . and Matthias.’ Hence (d) to 
assimi to some jiuipose or position, as Lk 10^ ‘the 
Lora a®'* other seventy also.’ In this sense a. is 
used with ‘ out ’ m Gn 24^ ‘ the woman whom the 
Lord hath a®*^ out (RV ‘ a®^ ’) for my master's son ’ ; 
Jos 20® ‘A. out for you (RV ‘assign you ’) cities of 
refuge.’ Last of all (e) in Jg 18^^- a. means to 
furnish or equip ; ‘ six hundred men a®'^ (RV ‘ girt ’) 
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with weapons of war.’ With which cf. Shaks. TiL 
And, IV. li. 16— 

‘ You may be armed and appointed well ’ ; 

and Tindale’s tr. of Lk 17® ‘ Apoynt thy selfe and 
serve me.’ J. Hastings. 

IPPREHEND is twice used in AV in the 
still customary sense of ' making prisoner,’ Ac 12^, 
2 Co 11®^; but EV turns a. into ‘take’ in both 
passages, in order to make the tr. of the verb 
(TTtd^w) uniform. See Jn 7®®* ^ 8®® 10®® 11®^ 

21®' Ac 3^, Rev 19®®. In Ph 3^®* a, is found 
in the nearly obsol. sense of ‘ laying hold of,’ and 
is used fig., ‘If that I may a. that for which 
also I am a®^ of (EV ‘was a®*^ by’) Christ Jesus’ 
(Amer. EV ‘laid hold on’). To those, the only 
examples of a. in AV, EV adds Jn 1® ‘And the 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness a®*^ 
it not’ (AV ‘comprehended,’ EVm ‘overcame,’ 
with a ref, to Jn 12®® ‘ that darkness overtake you 
not,’ where the Gr. verb KaraXafx^dpca is the same) ; 
and Eph, 3^® ‘that ye . . . may be strong to a.’ 
(sameGr., AV ‘may be able to comprehend’), ‘a 
minute and over-careful change,’ says Moule. See 
Comprehend. J. Hastings. 

APPROVE. — This word has now settled down 
into the meaning of * to think well of ’ ; examples 
are Ps 49^®, La 3®®. But in other passages we 
see it only iifM'sorcliiiig this meaning, and that 
from two sides. We may a. of a thing if its worth 
is tested by us, or if it is demonstrated to us. 
Hence (1) to test, or a. after testing (Gr. doKifid^ca 
or SdKifios ) ; Ro 16^® ‘ Salute Apelles, a*^ in Christ,’ 
2^® and Ph 1^® ‘ thou a®®^ the things that are excel- 
lent’ (RVm ‘provest the things that diJBfer’), Ro 
141®, 1 Co IP® 16®, 2 Co IQi® 13^ 2 Ti 2i®, and in EV 
Ro 14“, 1 Th 2*, Ja l^®.* And (2) to demonstrate, 
or a, after demonstration : Ac 2®® * a man a®^ of God 
among you (RV ‘ unto you ’) by miracles ’ (dTrodedeLy^ 
{ihov els bfids, ‘a strong word = clearly shown, 
pointed out specially or apart from others ; it ex- 
presses clearness f and suggests certainty J — Page 
and Walpole, ActSj p. 18) ; 2 Co 6"^ ‘in aU things 
a^^ ourselves as the ministers of God’ {(rvplffTTjfiL, 
RV ‘commending’); 711 ‘Ye have a®^ yourselves 
to be clear in this matter’ {(TvptarTjfUj RV as AV). 
Cf. Pref. to AV (1611) ‘We do seek to a. ourselves 
to every one’s conscience.’ J. Hastings. 

APRON (.Tj’iJO, Gn .3^ ; (nfiLdvdiov {semicinctium)^ 
Ac 191 ®). — The OT instance is sufficiently explained 
by the context. That of Ac IQi® was a wrapper of 
coloured cotton, in shape and size resembling a 
bath-towel, worn by fishermen, potters, water- 
carriers, sawyers, etc., as a loin-cloth ; worn also 
by grocers, bakers, carpenters, and craftsmen 
enerally, as a protection to their clothes from 
ust and stains, and as something to wipe their 
perspiring and soiled hands upon. St. Paul would 
wear ana. when uiKkirig U‘iit-cl<)ili The labori- 
ousness of his life at j for the supi^ort of 

himself and othe'S is ii-f- irod lo in the farewell 
words at Miletus (Ac 20®^). Handkerchiefs and 
aprons were chosen (Ac 19^®) because they were 
light and portable, and of the same shape for aU. 
The incident referred to is in intimate agreement 
with Oriental feeling. Superstition carries it to 

* Craik (English of Shahespmret p. 147) points out that a. in 
the sense of prove or test is very frequent in Shaks. He quotes 
Two Gent, qr Verema, v. iv. 43 — 

* O, *tis the curse of love, and still approved, 
yihen women cannot love where they’re beloved.* 

And be says: ‘When Don Pedro In Much Ado about Nothing 
(n. i. 894) describes Benedick as ‘of approved valour,” the 
words cannot be understood as conveying any notion of what 
we now call approval or approbation ; the meaning is merely 
that he had proved his valour by his conduct.* 
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excesses, as when the foam is taken from 
r..‘ ’’p-. ;>! one fallen insensible after the Moslem 
religious dance {zikr), or when torches are frantic- 
ally lit from the holy fire at Jerusalem. But the 
underlying thought is that healing power being 
from above must prefer consecrated channels. 

G. M. Mackie. 

APT has lost its orig. meaning of ‘fitted,’ which 
has been taken up by the ’ ‘ad^ted.’ 

This, however, is the meanin ^ the Bible : 
2 K 24^® ‘all of them strong and a. for war’ (npofe ’^ 1 ;,) 
1 Ch ; ‘ a. to teach ’ (SiSam/co's), 1 Ti 3®, 2 Ti 2®^. 

J. Hastings. 

AQUILA CAK^XaSi ‘ an eagle ’). — The first mention 
which we have of Aquila in Scripture is in Ac 18®, 
where he is described as ‘a certain Jew ... a man 
of Pontus by race.’ It has been conjectured that 
St. Luke here fell into a mistake, and should rather 
have described A. as belonging to the Pontian gens 
at Rome, a distinguished member of which bore 
the name of Pontius Aquila (see Cic. ad Fam, x, 
33 ; Suet. JuL Cces. 78). But for this there is no 
warrant beyond the similarity of the names ; while, 
as further confirming A.’s connexion with Pontns, 
we know that the A. who in the 2 nd cent, trans- 
lated the OT into Greek was a native of that 
country (compare also Ac 2 ®, 1 P 1 ^). Along with 
Priscilla or Prisca his wife (see PRISCILLA), A. 
had taken up his abode in Rome, but had to flee 
owing to a <lecree of Claudius, in A.D. 52, expelling 
the Jews (Suet. Claud. 25 says, ‘ Judseos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expnlib.’ For 
the meaning to be attached to the 'r-'r, ». ><•* 
Neander, Pflanzung, I. p. 332, note 2 5 ‘ ’ «.><■*! 

PJ in ! oi'rrts, i). 16, note 1 ; Plnmptre, JStudies, 
]). JJ9). 'I'liat the decree, however, did not remain 
long in force, is proved by the mention of a number 
of Jews in Rome shortly afterwards (Ac 28”), and 
by A. ’s own return (Ro 16®). From Rome A. sough t 
refuge in Corinth, where he received the apostle 
Paul on his second missionary joimiw. it has 
been debated whether A. had embraced Christianity 
before meeting Paul, or whether he owed his con- 
version to the apostle. Against the former view 
it is urged, that if he had been a Christian at the 
time of Ac 18®, he would have been described by 
the common name of fiaOTirifis or disciple ; against 
the latter, that if Paul had brought him to the 
truth, the fact would hardly have remained un- 
recorded, and further, that cormmiriily of occupa- 
tion rather than community of lp(‘licf is specially 
mentioned as having brought the two together. 
In the absence of fuller information it is impos- 
sible to decide the question ■■■'■- ' ^ )nt 

the ready welcome wnich A. „ ■ ' . to 

one whom the bulk of his fellow-countrymen viewed 
with such disfavour as Paul, inclines us to the 
belief that when he came to Corinth he had at 
least accepted the first principles of the Christian 
faith, though his progress and growth in it he 
doubtless owed to the apostle. If so, he and his 
wife may he ranked as amongst the earliest 
members of the Christian Church at Rome ; and it 
would he from them that Paul would learn those 
pnrliciilai.^ regarding the state of that Church to 
V hid I lie afterwards refers in his Ep. (see Ro 1 ® 
1017-19), After about eighteen months’ intercourse 
in Corinth, A. and Priscilla accompanied Paul on 
his way to Syria, as far as Ephesus, where they 
remained behind to cai^ on the work, amongst 
those coming nnder their influence being Apollos 
(Ac 18®^“®®). They were evidently still at Ephesus 
when 1 Co was written ; and their house had come 
to be regarded as the meeting-place ot one of those 
little groups of believers into which, without any 
definite organisation, the Church was then divided 
(1 Co 16” ; cf. Ro 16®' ^®). From Ephesus Aquila 
and Priscilla returned to Rome, partly perhaps on 
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account of some great danger tliey had run on 
Paul’s behalf, the warmth of the apostle’s grc-cliiig 
proving, further, the general esteem in which iIkv 
were held (Ro 16^). Eight years later we lin'd 
them again at Ephesus (2 Ti 4^^). The frequency 
of these changes of abode has caused difficulty, 
but, apart fronwthe fact that an itinerant life 
was strictly in accord with all that we know of 
the Jews of that day, what more natural than 
that A. and Priscilla should again desire to 
revisit the city whence they had been driven, as 
soon as it was safe to do so, even supposing they 
were not specially sent by St. Paul to prepare 
for his own coming? (See JLightfoot, 
p. 176 ; Sanday and Headlam, Romans ^ p. xxvii 
and p. 418 ff.). 

After 2 Ti 4^® A. is not again mentioned in 
Scripture, and the evidence of tradition regarding 
him is very scanty. G. Milligan. 

IQUILl’S YERSION.—See Greek Versions. 

AR (nj^ Dt 2®, comp, rv * city,’ or Nu 21^®, 

Is 15^), on the south bank of the river Amon, on 
the northern border of the Moabite territory, 
situated in a pleasant valley where two branches 
of the river united (Nu 2p5 22^® ‘ the city of Moab ’ = 
Ar of Moab). It is possibly the same as Kerioth 
(Am 22, Jer*482^-‘^^). It is also almost certainly 
referred to in Bt 2®® as ‘the city that is by the 
river,* AV, or rather, ‘in the valley,’ RV (Heb. 
hm, LXX ^dpay^). The ruins of Rabbah, though 
often identified with Ar, lie, not on the banks of 
the Arnon, but at least 10 miles farther S., and 
re])ro-cnt a later city built after the old Ar had 
been destroyed by an earthquake in B.a 342. 

Tu — Dri'-M, Deut. p 86 (on 29) and p. 45 (on ; 

Di! •''i.-i'Ti ('n V I Jt’-'. Delitzsch on Is 161; Dietrich in Merx, 
Archiv, i. 820 fP. ; Tristram, Land of Moab^ p. Ill ; and see 
further under Arnon, Krrioth, Babbah. 

J. Macpherson. 

ARA (kis^). — A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 7®®). 
See Genealogy. 

ARAB (3i« ‘ambush’ (?)), Jos 15**. — A city of 
Judah in the mountains near Dumah. Perhaps 
the ruin Er Rahiyah near D6meh. SWF vol. hi. 
sheet xxi. C. R. Conder. 

ARABAH ('"«;?Ti;j7). — This word occurs only once 
in the AV (Jos iW) in the description of the border 
of the lot of Benjamin ; but in KV it has a more 
extended meaning, and is applied to at least a 
portion of the great valley (wady el Arabah) 
which stretches from the Gxuf of Akahah into the 
Jordanic basin. 1. In the former sense the name 
applies to the broad plain of alluvial land stretching 
from the N. shore of the Dead n’ -n;- the right 
bank of the Jordan for a distance of 50 miles, 

and bounded on the W, by the broken line of steep 
slopes and precipitous cliffs which close in the valley 
from its junction with the Wady el Jdseleh south- 
wards to th(‘ bei'jrht^ of KuruntHl and the shore of the 
Dead Sea iMcli. Tlic surface is composed of suc- 
cessive terraces of gypseous marl and loam, rising 
by steps from the nver’s edge to a height of 600 
ft., and marking the successive levels at which 
the waters stood when they were receding to their 
present limits. Nearly all authorities are now 
a^eed that the plain we are considering was the 
site of the doomed cities Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and afterwards of the Jericho of Joshua and the 
more modem city in the time of our Lord, The 
climate is tropical and the soil rich; and being 
abiindaiiily 'Siiujucd with water from the Wady d 
'Vuiali. Iho K'dr, and the Mlkuk, with natural 
I'uum 01x1*5 ^uch as tlie Ain es Sultan and Ain Dhk, 
it may well have deserved the title bestow-ed upon 


it even in the days of Lot, ‘the garden of the 
Lord’ (Gn 13^®). 'Near the banks of the Kelt is 
situated the miserable \dllage of Er-Riha, probably 
the ancient Gilgal, surrounded by gardens producing 
lemons, oranges, bananas, figs, melons, and castor- 
oil trees. The copious -piing of ’^*5 Sulthn breaks 
out near the base of the lime'll one escarpment of 
Kuruntfil, and its waters are caught in a basin of 
solid masonry forming the ancient baths. The 
temperature of the water in the pool, taken on 15th 
Januaiy 1884, was 71° Pahr., hut that of the spring 
itself is doubtless higher. The locality is rich^ in 
natural history objects, especially birds, of which 
Tristram records the bulbul {Ixos ■ ' . 

the hopping-thrush {Crateropiis . . ‘ 

: Indian blue kingfisher {Alcyon smyrnensis)^ tne sun- 
' bird {Cinnyris osea)^ Tristram’s grakle (Amydrm 
; tristrami), besides innumerable doves, swallows, 

; and commoner species. 

I 2. In the latter sense the Wady el- Arabah corre- 
' sponds to the ‘ AVildemess of Zin ’ in part (Nu 
34®), where it went up to the border of Edom on the 
E. Its limits are stated above ; and from the 
Gulf of Akahah to the Ghor the distance is about 
105 miles. At its S. end the Wady el- Arabah rises 
gradually from the shore of the Gulf of Akahah, 
Kned by a grove of palms, for a distance of 50 miles, 
and with an average breadth of 5 miles ; and at this 
point, nearly opposite Mount Hor, it attains its 
summit level of (j p.-.o'/nM ii ly'. 723 ft. above that 
of the Red Sea, oi 2 '15 ii. jiiioG* that of the Dead 
Sea.* 

On the E. the Arabah is bounded by the high 
of Edom (Mount Seir), often broken 
1 y deep ravines which descend from the 
table-land of the Arabian desei i ; o.v:c(i[)L along ilu -o 
ravines, the valley is almost of I'.oibng'*. 

On the W. side the Arabah is L)oui:(ha by rcnactcii 
cliffs of cretaceous limestcmr , along which the great 
waterless plateau of the ll.-'Hor ot-Tlh (Wilderness 
of Paran, Gn 21*^, Nu 12^®) terminates. The 
floor of the Arabah is generally formed of gravel, 
blown-sand, or mud flats ; and these are sometimes 
hidden beneath vast Mldoles of shingle brought 
down by torrents from the heights above and spidad 
fan-like oyer the sides of the valley at the entrance 
to the ravines. The surface of the sandhills is often 
marked with the fo(;( prints of gazelles, and, to a 
smaller degree, oi li\a‘uas and leopards; and at 
intervals water can he had at springs or wells, of 
'which the best known are the Am el-Ghudy^n and 
the Ayun Ghurundel at the entrance to the valley 
of that name. 

Near the w’atershed (or saddle) at the limestone 
ridge of Er-Rishy the Arabah is contracted to a 
breadth of half a mile; but to the N. of this 
as it begins to descend towards the Dead Sea 
basin (the Ghor) it widens out to a breadth of 10 
miles, and follows the course of the principal strea in, 
El-Jeih, which receives numerous branches from the 
Edomite mountains on the E. and the Badiet-et 
Tih on the W. These streams are fed by thunder- 
storms in the winter months ; but the Jeib is prob- 
ably perennial ; and along its banks, from the Ain 
Abu Werideh for several miles, thickets of young 
palms, tamarisks, willows, and x^eeds line the course 
of the stream. At this ^pot, which is 24 miles from 
the hanks of the Dead Sea, and at the level of the 
Mediterranean (1292 ft. above the Dead Sea), are 
to he found those remarkable lacustrine terraces of 
marl, sand, and gravel, with numerous semi-fossil 
shells of the genera h' - • 1 ’■^,,*7, which 

attest the extent to wnich 'tne waters or the Dead 
Sea had risen in the Pleistocene period. Other 

* The height of the watershed above the sea-level was deter- 
mined by MSiior KiLfliener and Mr. Armstrong m 1883 to be 660 
ft., and'b} M. Vigiies m 1880 to be 240 inttros, or 787 ft,, mean 
728 it. ; or 2016 ft. above the surface of tlie Dead Sea. 
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terraces of marl are to be found at intervals as the 
traveller descends towards the margin of the Ghor ; 
and here the valley breaks off in a semicircular line 
of cliffs formed of sand, gravel, and marl, which 
encloses the Dead Sea shore, and seems to be re- 
ferred to in Jos 15® as the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbim.’ 

Geology. — The Jordan- Arabah depression owes 
its existence mainly to the presence of a line of 
‘fault,’ or fracture of the crust, which may be 
traced at intervals from the G. of Akabah to the 
E. shore of the Dead Sea and onwards towards 
the base of Hermon. This line follows closely the 
base of the Edomite escarpment, and its effect is to 
cause the formations to be relatively elevated on 
the E. and depressed towards the W. Thus 
the cretaceous limestone (corresponding to the 
English chalk formation) which forms the crest of 
the Edomite escarpment and the plateau of the 
Arabian desert above Petra, at an elevation of 3000- 
4000 ft. above the valley, is brought down on 
the W. side of the same valley to its very floor at 
lEr-Rishy, and forms (as stated above) that side of 
the vall^ ^ V ' ' Te length, breaking 

off in cliffs . : * ' ' ‘ strata. The more 

ancient rocks whicli lie at the base of the Moabite 
and Edomite escarpment never reach the surface 
along the W. side of the Wady el -Arabah.* These 
consist of red granite and gneiss, various meta- 
morphic schists, seamed by dykes of basalt, diorite, 
and porphyry ; above which the carboniferous and 
cretaceous sandstones are piled in huge masses of 
nearly horizontal courses, the whole surmounted by 
the pale yellow beds of cretaceous limestone reach- 
ing to the summit of the escarpment. The richness 
of the colouring of the cretaceous sandstones, vary- 
ing from orange through red to purple, has been a 
source of admiration to all travellers, particularly 
as it is displayed amongst the ruined temples and 
tombs of the city of Petra, f 

Historical. — The Wady ol Arnbah aprx'ar*^ io have 
been twice traversed by the T-ra<‘lire^ : lir-l on their 
way from Horeb to Kadesh Bamea, and afterwards 
when obliged to retrace their steps owing to the 
refusal of the king of Edom to allow them to pass 
through liis land (Nu Dt 2®). No passage for the 
host by which to circumvent Mount Seir was practi- 
cable till they reached the stony gorge of the Wady 
el Ithem, which enters the Ar^ah 4 miles N. of 
Akabah. Traversing this rough and glistering 
ravine under the rays of an almost vertical sun, it 
is not surprising that (as we read) ‘the soul of 
the people was much discouraged because of the 
way^ (Nu 2D). In later times the Arabah became 
a caravan route from Arabia to Pal. and Syria. 
The fort and harbour of Akabah (Ezion-geber) 
now constitute an outpost for the Egyp. Govern- 
ment, beyond which its authority does not ex- 
tend ; the Arabah, as well as the Arabian desert, 
being held by independent Arab chiefs. J 

Literature B •' j ■ ' . '"m •■’.i in Syria amd the Holy 
Land, lii22, D( ' • m • '.mi, '1 T B Mount 

Seir, Sinai, an ■: - * ■ V - > ; ■ . i» I*! . s < ; ! Geol. 

and Geog. of Arabia Petraea,’ etc., in Mem. PEF, 1886 ; Lartet, 
Voyage d'Eceploration de la Afirte, t. 1880; Eobinson, 
BRP, 1866 ; ' = ■ ’ ‘ ' 1 860 ; Blankenkom, *Ent- 

stebung u. G < - ' " /in ZDPV, 1896. 

Dean Stanloy concurs with the view expressed 
above, that, it wn^ through tlie AVady el Ithem (W. 
Ithm) that the Israelites passed on their way to 
Moab after their retreat from Edom {Sinai, jg. 85). 

E. Hull. 

* Except at Rfts el-Mu^irj', close to W. shore of G. of Akabah. 

t Stanley speaks of th(‘se colours as ‘gorgeous,’ — red parsing 
Into crimson, streak^'d witlx purple, yellow, and blue like a 
Persian carpet. Sinai, p. 87. 

t The bead waters ot the G. of Akabah are fringed by an 
extensive grove of the date palm {Phoenix dactylifera'), together 
with some specimens of the rarer donm palm {Hyvheme Thehaica), 
which 18 also found in Upper Egypt and on tlio banks of tl>e 
Atbara. These trees are probably iiidlgenons, as the old naiiie 
of Akaoah was ‘ Elath,’ which means a ‘grove of trees ’ (Dt 2’‘) 


ARABIA (mi;, "Apa^ia), the name given by the Gr 
g- (X to the whole of the vast peninsula 
'\\i\c\ 'U' between the mainlands of Asia and 

Africa. Of the application of the name in the 
Bible some account is given under Arabiai7; 
this article wiU contain a brief account of the 
country itself, and of the references to it in the 
sacred books. 

i. Geography and Geology.— The shape of A. 
■■i!- (o by Pliny to that of Italy, Ibut the 

former is greater in comparison with 
its length ; the length of the W. coast-line is about 
1800 miles, while its breadth is about 600 miles 
from the Red Sea to the Pers, Gulf. The Sin. 
peninsula, which divides the Red Sea at its N. end 
mto the Gulf of Suez on the W. and the Gulf of 
Akabah on the E., is ordinarily reckoned to A., of 
which the sea forms the boundary on the W., S., 
and E. sides. On the other hand, the N. limit is 
not so easily fixed. Some writers would draw an 
imaginary line from the head of the Gulf of Akabah 
to that of the Pers. Gulf ; hut this would cut the 
S. extremity of the Hamad, or stony plain which 
rises from the level of the Euphrates, and a little 
N, of 29® suddenly alters into the broken dunes of 
red sand called by modern writers Nefud. It seems 
best, therefore (with the most recent authorities), 
to extend the application of the name A. through- 
out the Hamad, making the Euphrates for the 
greater pait of its course the N. boundary ; Syria, 
which separates it from the Mediterranean, 
forming, between about lats. 32-36®, its E. 
neighbour. 

For an incalculable period the sea has been re- 
ceding from the Arabian coast, at a rate reckoned 
at 22 metres yearty. Hence the peninsula is, esp. 
on the W. and S. sides, fringed with lowlands, 
called by the Arabs Tihamah ; yet on parts of the 
E. coast the mountains rise directly from the sea. 
Of the long coast-line on the W. side, much is 
fringed with coral reefs, greally ondan'zeiing navi- 
gation. Between these and the shore in manv 
laces a narrow passage allows only ships of small 
urden to pass. The reefs commence in the Gulf of 
Akabah, where alone has their nature as yet been 
made the subject of minute investigation (see 
Valter, ‘ Die Korall-riffen der Sinait. Halhinsel,’ 
Abhandl. d. Sachs. Akad., Math. Klasse, vol. xiv.). 
The inlets in the coast form not a few harbours, 
of w^hich, however, owing to the paucity of towns 
in the interior, only a few are of any importance : 
Yanbo, the port of Medina; Jiddan, the port of 
Mecca; Hodaida, the port of San'a, on l3ie W. 
coast ; Aden on the S. ; Mascat on the E. Of 
these, Aden perhaps is the same as the port which 
bears the name Eden in Ezk 27^, called Athene by 
Pliny, and Eudaimon Arabia by the author of the 
Periplus; while Yanbo may he the 'lapSia of 
Ptolemy. The rest were not know n to the ancients, 
whose ports have for the most part disappeared 
with the advancmg coast-line. Of these, the chief 
port of the incense country, Moscha according to 
the Periplus, Ahissa Polis accordii^ to Ptolemy, 
has been recently identified by Mr. Theodore Bent 
{Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1895) with a creek tw'o 
miles long and in parts one wide near the village 
of Takha. Others that played an important part 
in ancient times, Leuke Home, Charmotas or 
Charmntas, Okelis, Mnza, and Canneh (Ezk l.c.), 
have been located with more or less certainty by 
Wellsted, ^renger, Glaser, and other explorers. 
While the W. and S. coasts are broken by no very 
striking peninsulas, the sea which lies between A. 
and Persia is divided by the peninsula which ends 
in Ras Mesandum into the Pers. Gulf and the Sea 
of Oman, while the Pers. Gulf is again broken by 
the peninsula of Katar, to the W, of which lies the 
island of Bahrain, with the exception of Socotra 
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on the S. side, the most important of the islands 
w'hich lie off Arabia. 

Tio character of A. is thus descnhed by Mr. 

\ t constitution of the Arabian pemnsu’ » i]*n .it- 
to bo a central stack of Plutonic rocks which are w .ih 

traps and old basalts, ' . . ■ - - 

wiUi those of Petra, ar ■ . . ■ » 

(sometimes with flints) overlie the sandstones JMewer rocks are 
the volcanic, and namely of the vast “harrahs” : the flint land 
of srra\el (epor, ’iTiU'=;tr no with flint veins) that is A. Petraea, in 
whi'-: w»ii‘ 'o 'td li: 'i mstruments (as those of Abbeville) by 
.’>0 i Ma'n, 1876 ; and ancient flood soil, block drift, 

o: c ■ 1 the valleys and low grounds.* 

The land won from the sea constitutes the low- 
lands (called by the Arabs Tihamah), which fringe 
the peninsula, and beyond which there rise ranges 
of mountains on all three sides. On the N. the 
great Nefud, which succeeds to the stony plain, 
occupies the centre of the peninsula, \\ ill' a gicaic-.i 
breadth of 150 miles, and a greatest icngtii of dOO 
miles. Of this wilderness of red sand the most 
accurate deaciiotion has been given by W. H. 
Blunt (in Lady"Biunt’s Pilgrimage to Nejd, vol. ii. 
app. i.). Far greater, however, is the untrodden 
desert ( Ahkaf ) which cuts off Central A. from the E. 
and S.E. provinces. The sand of these wastes has 
j'ooiiliarpi o )“i lie.-.. toBlunt, render 

them as dilierent as a glacier is 

from a mass of snow. To the S. of the former Nefud 
rises the Jebel Aja, a red granite range, blrolclung 
E. by N. and W. by S. for some 100 rnOes-, witli a 
mean breadth of 10-15 miles, and rising to a height 
of 6600 ft. (Blunt, lx , ). To similar heights do the 
mountains rise which shut in the peninsula on the 
W. and E. sides ; Wellsted gives the measurement 
6500 ft. for the peak of Mowilah (S. of the Gulf of 
Akahah), while 9000 ft. is the height of some 
portions of the Jebel Akhdar, or Green Mountains, 
which tower over Oman in the E, ‘ » 

latest researches of Mr. Theodore 
Eev, Dec. 1895). To the same height, lo 

W. B. Harris {A Journey through . 

do the passes by which Yemen is entered from the 
S. rise in places ; and if the measurements of this 
writer are correct, the plateau of central Yemen, 
in the S.E., has an average altitude of 8000 ft. 
Farther to the E. this southern range sinks till, 
where it separates the incense country from the 
desert (about 55° long. E. of Greenwich), its eleva- 
tion is not above 300() ft. 

Between the mountains and the Nefud in North 
A. lies El-Hisma, the great sandstone country, 
described by Doughty as ‘a forest of square- 
built phitfoiiii mountains, which rise to 2000 *ft. 
above Lho plain ; the heads may be 6000 ft. 
above sea-level.* Between lat. 26° and 20° vast 
tracts form what are called harralis, beds of 
basalt, where the sandstone is covered with lava. 
The me-' of ^e volcanic platforms, 

called‘1 ' ' j ■ 'I ! lOOmilosin lenglh.itsv 
middle point being about 120 miles from rhe Red 
Sea. ft is thickly strewn with the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, so thickly that in places as 
many as thirty can be seen at once. The highest 
cf these peaks, called Anaj, is 7600 ft. About lat. 
16° this phenomenon is repeated. We owe descrip- 
tions of it to Doughty and Glaser. 

Of the rivers of A. none are navigable ; few are 

erennial, or reach the sea. Some such, however, 

ave been marked in South A. by the travellers 
Wellsted and W. B. Harris. Most of them dis- 
appear in the sand at some part of their course. 
Instead of a river system there is a system of 
wadys, groat rocoplaclos for the water brought 
doAvn by the inouiilains. of which the surface for 
l;i- ‘ieyearisdry,but where water can 

! i- i ! ■■ Such in North A. is the Wady 

Birhan, which bisects the country in a line parallel 
with the Euphrates; in Central A., the Wady el- 
Dawasir and Wady el-Rummah, N. and S. of 


Yemamah respectively, both issuing in the Pers. 
Gulf — with the former of these, or with one gieat 
tributary of it, Glaser (SMzse, ii. p. 347) would 
identify the Biblical Pishon ; and the Wady el- 
Humd, first traced by Doughty, which traverses 
the Hijaz, and issues in the Bed Sea. At Saihut 
(long. 51°), on the S. coast,^ there issues the Wady 
of Hadramaut, once : ■ - « ’ an arm of the sea, 
which in its course ol . • receives a series of 

wadys that drain the mountains behind it ; while 
the mountains of Yemen proper are drained by 
wadys called Maur, Surdud, Siham, Kharid, etc., 
of which the course was traced by Glaser (‘Von 
Hodaida nach Sana,’ in Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
1886). 

The classical writers divided A. into A. “ ' \ 

A. Deserta. This division was based on t c i !' » « i 

of A. in the Ist cent, a.d., the first being free, the second 
(inclusive of Idumsea) subject to Rome, t^e third subject to 
Persia. In tiie native divisions different principles, as Sprenger 
{Alt, Geog Arab p. 9) has pointed out, have been confused. 

‘ition * ‘ ■ ' . ' ‘ . Mohammed, standing 

. • O', ' U to the N. was Sham 

nly ■ ■ to the S. Yemen (the 

right). According to tt , . at* ’,* 10 ^ o" Mecca, 

Hijaz (lit ‘the barrier’) would mean the t 'd \'y ’■ «’o * Sham 
and Yemen. More probably it meant * region’ 

between the lowlands and the Nejd (highlands). These last, 
i * ’ * 'll r.”i as those by whom 

; 1 ■ • . I . • • - 

■ • i ' I • ‘ : I - I ■ c. i. 238qq.), Nefd 

‘O' <: . - i- ■ • .i \fefuds, ‘the only 

' r , . > . \ ..-not.’ The treble 

division, Hijaz, JNejd, and Vemen, wouia mus include all A. 
within the Tihamas; Nejd itself being subdivided into seven 
provinces, whose names need not be ^ven 1 » i v. 
however, it is not customary to extend the .i ■ . cai .■•i v.f i*i<* 
name Yemen beyond 46“ E. of Greenwict S’ ■ ' ** ■ *!’»■* 
Hadramaut, applied in European maps to the i^ast region which 
extends hence to the S.E. of the peninsula, has been shown by 
Wt’isiorl and Beni lO h > ui. :> ! i> *' <*(1 lo a w' .l’ ■ , i 100 

ulI.si ri leiisnh. Gr ..i ' s.n isi.c - 1 m- i.- i- h .aSion 
or the province of O**" *1 o" i •■* ' - d , i, !''g ro 

0 T*'* “V ii 266), ‘touches Hadramaut on the S., and 
K 1* I, •)' .a !i- Ts immediate vicinity, on the N , forming a 
* • • ' • ■ .j, in front, and the doi'Crtof 

- * \ * - . « . I • ; while the travellers Wellsted and 

JBenb give me name a very limited application. 

ii. Climate, Flora, and Fauna.— T he fertility 
of portions of Yemen is so great as to have become 
proverbial in mitiqnity; and the few modern 
travellers who have (liiiihcd the mountains which 
tower above the S. coast, and have reached the table- 
lands beyond, speak with enthusiasm of the wealth 
of the soil, and the high degree of skill displayed 
by the natives in cultivating it. The neater part 
of the peninsula, however, is capable of suiqjoiling 
but a small population. ‘Nothing like one-third 
of its surface,’ says one of the most capable ex- 
plorers, ‘ is cultivated without irrigation, the task 
of extending which beyond the valleys and natural 
oases is probably beyond the power of Turk or 
Arab. Vast spaces of uncliaiigoablc and un- 
i’’. " .' 1 * ' hf •'•<■”".083 spread themselves over it. 

; li !!• ' . ^ to these are larger and scarcely 
less d* ■ • ; ' ' ■ ■ . occupied by precipitous moun- 
tains j ■ to the goat; by labyrinthine 

sandy ravines or gorges bearing only the hardiest 
shrubs ; and by tepid cultivated palm-oases, thick 
with semi-tropical vegetation’ (Tweedie, The 
Arabian Horse), It iriu-t bo ob'served that even in 
Yemen, according to Glaser (Petermann’s Mittheil 
ungen for 1884), cultivation even in this century 
has been steadily diminishing. Thus the plateaus 
between the basalt peaks were once cultivated, but 
are so no longer. Cultivation is indeed confined 
to the oases, which, of varying extent, enliven the 
stony plain, and to the valleys \\lii(*h intersect the 
central plateau, ‘some biojui, some narrow, some 
long and winding, some of little length, but almost 
all bordered with steep and sometimes precipitous 
banks, and looking as though they had been arti- 
ficially cut out or the limestone mountain’ (Pal- 
grave). In some of the more northerly oases 
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not only cerealsj but fruits such as the plum, the 

, I , i'. '\7eet 

lemons, are cuiLivaued. The palm, which has been 
compared to the camel for its small need of water, 
is widely spread, and its dates form the staple food 
of the nomad population. No part of the country, 
however, except perhaps the desert called Ahlcaf, 
is quite destitute of ve<;etation ; this has been 
proved in the case of the Nefud by Blunt, and 
Pouglity assures us that the harrahs form better 
Bedawin country than the sandstone. 

The flora and fauna of A. are still imperfectly 
known. Glaser {Von Hodaida nach Sail a) states 
that he has himself collected out of South A. more 
than a hundred specimens of animals and birds 
previously unknown. In the Nefud, Blunt ‘ascer- 
tained the existence of the ostrich, the leopard, the 
wolf, the fox, the hycena, the hare, the jerboa, the 
white antelope, and the gazelle; and of the ibex 
and the marmot in Jebel Aja; of reptiles the 
Nefud boasts, by all accounts, the homed viper 
and the cobia, besides the harmless grey snake ; 
there are also immense numbers of lizards. Birds 
are less numerous . . . yet in the Nefud most of 
the common desert birds are found.’ Of animals 
the most charaeteiistic of A. is 
the camel, the ability of which to • ■ ■ 

water ‘twenty-five days in winter and live in 
summer, working hard all the time,’ renders it of 
unique service in the deseit; the ‘observations on 
the camel’ in Baron Nolde’s Reise nach Inner- 
arabien^ 1895, ch. vii., form the latest contribution 
to our knowledge of this creature, with which the 
early Arabian poets are fond of parading their 
! . ■ . No less elaborate are their descrip- 

( > Arabian horse, seen at its best in the 

highlands of Nejd, of which special studies have 
been made by many English travellers, and most 
recently by the Bnglish officer, Major-General 
Tweedie, who would seem to have proved that the 
home ot this animal is elsewhere. The ass is to he 
seen at his best in the province of Hasa, to the 
N.W. of the Pers. Gulf. 

iii. Histouy and Ethnology,— -Of the history 
of A. during the period covered by OT, little is 
known, since the records begin much later. Some 
notices, however, have been collected by Assyri- 
ologists fi'om the cuneiform inscriptions of cam- 
paigns in which the ‘ Arabs ’ were concerned. In 
854, Shalmaneser li. met in battle a confederation 
in which was ‘ Gindihu the Arab ’ with 1000 camels. 
In the next century Tiglath-pileser ni. makes an 
expedition into A., and m the latter half of it we 
find Assyr. influence extending over the R.W. and 
E. of thepei'!-! ; j ii-'. i i ‘ r'll- "‘ly < u-y 
many tribes V !. , '* r;,!i In i-.i* i v ii’‘ 's c ' 
certainty as occupying localities in inner A. were 
defeated by Esarhaddon at Bazu (Buz). Erom 
these inscriptions, interesting as they are, we 
learn, however, little more than the names of 
states and occasionally of kings, many of which 
offer easy Arab, etymologies. Tlic p- v\ ■ .la 
seem to nave been occupied by a iimi <». hi- e- 
pendent tribes, subordinate to no < < mi • ' 1 .mi loiiiy, 
— a state of things to which the difficulty of com- 
munication has very fn (ii.cnily ruluced it. Nor 
is much more light ro Ixi oM.arioil from the 
classical authors, who till the beginning of the 3xd 
cent. B.C. had only vague ideas about the penin- 
sula. Great collections of inscriptions have, how- 
ever, been made both in N. and S. Arabia by Euro- 
pean scholars, esp. Amaud, Haldvy, and Glaser ; 
and although many of the most remarkable of 
these still await piilllication, the Arabian states, of 
which merely the names had been recorded by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, and of which only a vague 
tradition circulated among the Arabs, have become 
far more familiar than formerly, and something 


has been leaint about tlieir lines of kings, the 
extent of tlioir teiritory, and their wars and 
alliances. To the Eng. travellers Wellsted and 
Cruttenden ’ . ’ , ' ’ srit of having first culled 

attention to . . \ of the ruined cities m 

South A., whence the most important of these docu- 
ments have been hi ought Of the nations thus 
rescued from oblivion the most important were the 
Minseans (the nmyo of the Heb. records) and 
Sabaeans, whose dialects difieied in ceitain par- 
ticulars, while both had more in common with 
Heb. than with Arabic. A thiid moiiaicliy, of 
which the indigenous name was Libyan, has left 
traces of its existence and its language in North 
A., but far less distinct in their nature than those 
of the former two. 

The chief towns of the Minmns were Ma'm, Karnau, and Y atil, 
all of them in South A. ; yet the presence ‘-f ‘ ^ 

at El-'Ula m North A. would seem to s' . • i , 

was not confined to the S. of the peninsula, and some scholars 
would extend it as far N. as Gaza. While D. H. Muller would 
make the Mmsean empire simultaneous with the ^ . 

t 1 1. ‘ Glaser and Hommel which ■ ■. - 

'i. :.x r State was one of several that sprang 
out of the rmns of the Mmsean cnipiie Of Giese arguments, 
besides the g.i r . ■ ( i o , . . 1 .'. . . •-.'■m. . 

d'a.i ct, may t . . ‘ . 'f i*. s-u*: 

in the M* " ^ <1 

Sabmn ' • ! ‘ . 

Minaeans are not mentionec • s ® “ 

therefore have been powertui at an epocn prior lo me inbei- 
vention of the Assyrians in the affairs of A. ; that whereas Saba 
is mentioned in some Mmsean inscnptions, the Minajans are 
never mentioned m those of Saha. It is urged, on the other 
hand, that the acquaintance with the Mmsean i > ■ . v Gr. 

writers and in late parts of the Bible (1 Oh 4 -u, ’ ! \ .v) is 

inconsistent with the ' them ; to which 

the answer * . ’ i. ,i iioal writers are 

**'• I .ri • » ‘ * but not as an empire, is per- 
1 1 M’ -' 1 . C'.. , ■ O "i I I ! M l • I I Is . I ■ iC a , 

extended over at (‘-i r i > i r- vl . i- 

p. 27); and the st ' 'u .-i ,i' ' ' ■ ‘ i i ‘ „ i 
Israelites before they had kings had been saved from the Minseans 
.iIi •! .v‘o\ t ■ ■ ■' i. Like other Oriental 

l'» • ' 0 . i! I I p » < ■ Ma*in varied greatlj* 

with the capacity of particular rulers; for, while from the 
Inscr, Hal 6 vy 604 it might appear that the Mmsean king 
WsLqah-il Yatha’ was a vassal of the kmg of Kataban, his son 
Il-yafa-Ya i. • w..-- a • * *•, '*i ! ■ ’ bis rule 

over the i . .■> s, i • I' t > V. . i - 1\ we may 

notice as o. f i i • “i ■■ t.o’r-crll . .n.'.Ywhich 
tells us o ■ I 1 ■' an mvasion of Saba and 

Haulan, ; ■ . * .• ■ * (<■ them from trouble m 

a war that broke out between the king of the N. and the king 
of the S. This invasion of Saba was, if Glaser’s theoiy be 
correct, one of a senes of attacks continued for a period of 200 
years, Jurj’-'g wh ch luo pr iicos of Saba were endeavouring to 
undem ne ih(‘ .M.r c.in — an end ach » « ’ c'C'di .g to 

r - ' * ' ' 820 :“ 

. I' < > ' '■ Saba,, i " “ > I ' 

were the chief power in the south of A., . ' ' \ I! !■ 

gave way to the Abyssinians. Tlitir capii. !■:-!■! ' f 

of the cIjssk's), some 45 miles I- of Sana, laraous for me great 
dam, the breaking of which was regardctl b\ the Arab chroni- 
clers as the immediate cause of the decline of the Sabsean 
empire (Sheba, Saba). The Sabaean empire ua*., uiihoul doubt, 
simultaneous with monarchies of Kaiabaii, llai'ramant (with 
I I ■ and Ifab.ishidi, all of wham are 
‘ , ‘1 jreaty[ in an interesting inscrip- 

tion commented on by Glaser (Die Abi/ssinier m Araibien, 
!».•-* . ;,i-' ,1 rhim to t‘iL- 2''(1 (‘c I it.o. Habashah, 

• 'g ' . region nov. i..*! 'a . ns Mahra, was, 

a • ■ lo !!« -' ■! 3 author ’ *1 ca absorbed by 

I • . • , j . I . I 16 ; the K'.tf.l state (with Timna 

■ , .1 •. . ■ id at s-Mif c T.!M ‘ r the cent. b.c. ; 

ani f" *'n*siri > <if i 'i ,i • . i i . . ' • . 1 ’*-' il 

p. ' I ■ %%< I: ' .! q * v « * ; ! * l < i ' d . 

and Himyar "was defeated 1 ' > i' •> a n ‘■j> .c < ■ • 

former’s alliance with Habashah, ana from that time tB.o. lit i) 

1 J ki 'J-.!.! >'i .5 -’'h kings of S'lbaand of Eaidan. 

■'’.'11:1 i.‘:o K- fioni Tl I * » f the 

II**.' I r V II -“I -i‘ ' < V'K* classical ■ ■< mtq 

prommence ; and at ' ’ ‘ ^ *<.■.!* . h ' 

V \\a‘'Sh.u(d b\ ihi ■ ■ - » * _ . <* 

Saba wnli ib'i <lnu I 1 "■ , "■ >. 

T>’CM n* 'y became a l-po\voriul m 80U..1 V ; in the middle ol the 
4th cent, the moruinient of Adulis tells us that the Sabman 
power had been overthrown, and the Ah\ ssinians became rulers 
of Yemen; in 378 the Arabs had made head against the 
Abvis'nians, and indeed confined them to the Tihamah, but 1:1 
525 the Abjbsmians, with the countenance of the Byzantine 
empire, in a* \ ictoiious campaign killed the kmg of the Himj ai s 

The condition of A., as represented by the 
authors of the inscriptions, is very different from 
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the nomad and patriarchal condition which we 
ordinarily associate with the name Arab, and 
which is certainly associated with it in the Bible. 
The Sabseans and Minaeans are people of fixed 
habitations ; they build fortresses, and live in 
walled cities ; th^y massive temples, and con- 
struct works oi i' ! I . ' (»i! on a grand scale. War 
foims only an occasional incident in their lives; 
t he main source of their wealth is commerce ; and 
besides . they carry on mining and 

manufactures, iexts , *■ * ‘ordresde police’ 

give evidence, says M „ -d’une haute per- 

fection d’oiganization civile, et de Texistence d’un 
code pdnal chez les Sabdens.’ Their inscriptions 
are, many of them, specimens of the most finished 
workmanship, and show signs of the cultivation of 
other fine arts ; nor can their civilisation be shown 
to have been derived from any other nation. Their 
Pantheon, says the same writer, was marvellously 
lich, and o'* .moi'I; hni" variety. The temples of 
both the . •;(.'! uere built east of the towns, 
which would point to the woiship of the sun ; yet 
this cannot be shown to have existed among the 
Minseans ; neither do the Minaean documents show 
the worship of Al-Makah, the chief Sabsean deity. 
Common to both was the worship of Attar (the 
male Ashtoreth), who in Minaean texts apj-cni" in 
the two forms of Jpity and pny, which, in (ho opinion 
of D. H. Muller, mean the rising and setting sun. 
Two female deities, Wadd and Nikrah, interpreted 
by the same writer as ‘Love’ and ‘Hate,’ also 
occupy an important place in the Minaean Pantheon. 

Yet from the nature of things civilisation of this 
kind can only have existed in South A. and the 
cases ; the life of the dwellers in the ‘ black tents,’ 
as described by Burckhardt and Doughty in this 
century, must have existed from immemorial time 
in the desert. Several writers, indeed, suppose 
the difference between the nomad Arabs and. the 
stationary Arabs to be one of race ; and, strange 
as it may seem, the purest Arab blood is supposed 
to be found in the latter (dribah ) ; while the name 
of the former contains the idea of Arab by adoption 
{muta'arrihah). Neither half of the Arab stock 
can be traced with any probability to any other 
country ; and ethnologists are now with something 
like unanimity A. ^lio home of the whoie 

Semitic race ; an . I’lc '('ii- of the Shammar 

and Anezah cla; ^ noi . in search of richer 

pasturage than the A’^ deserts afford, emigrations 
which have taken place within the last century, 
represent the continuation of a series of similar 
waves of which the commencement is prehistoric, 
all brought about by the same causes, though not 
j . ! y . i ■ ' ■ ' ■ , same direction. Th e fact that the 
n.‘ ■■I-, ! \ .■ ■ < * they call their towns and villages, 

as well as ihe natural features of their country, are 
all Arabic, and bear no trace of the memory of 
another home, is, as Gen. Tweedie has pointed out, 
strikingly in favour of the theory which makes the 
Arabs autocthonous. 

This autocthony naturally does not exclude the 
presence of a certain number of colonists. Four 
Greek colonies are mentioned by Pliny, .\njf»Llonc, 
Arethusa, Chalkis, and Larissa, of which ilio lii^i 
only capiblc of ideni ifical ion , Glaser {Skizze, 
ii. 16 irie- lo find it on (ho coa.soof Hijaz. Being 
a Milesian colony, it must have been planted not 
later than the 6th cent. B.C. The name Javan, 
mentioned in Ezk 27^® in a context wdiicli points to 
A., is possibly to be inlcrpictcd of a Gr. colony in 
the peninsula; and the statement of Diodorus 
(iii. 43), that a tiibe on the AY. coast of A. culti- 
vated friendly relations with Greeks of Boeotia and 
the Peloponnesus, may have been rightly connected 
with the existence of these colonics by Glaser {l.c. 
155b Jewish colonies also existed in A. long 
ore the time of the Prophet Mohammed ; in the 


3rd and 4th cent. A.D. they would seem to have 
been favoured by the Persians in opposition to the 
Christian communities which had the support of 
the W. empiie {Die Ahyssinier in Arahien, p. 175). 

The ethnological tables of Gn would seem to take special note 
of the inhabitants of A., who are assigned places in the human 
family in the following passages : Gn 10^ (children of Cush), 
1022.23 (children of Shem of Eber), 25l*'< 

(children of Abiaham and \ ' *. ,1 hmaelites) The 

eminent explorer Carsten Niebuhr argued from the number of 
places m ¥■ - - , - these 

places that ■ . ' » the 

-I ■ ^ ; ) . ' "•'"•d" 

Cl ‘ C ' (;1 . C “ ' 

made in more recent times, notably by Glaser in his Skizze, ii. 
814-470, without, how'ever, producing many convincmg results. 
The tables are not quite consistent, as the same names are 
■ ■ ^ pedigrees ; but this Glaser would account for 
tables compiled at different periods between 
) 6th cent. B.c. Some of the names, such as 
Sheba and Dedan, are known from other parts of Scripture, and 
are otherwise famous ; a few, e g. Hadramaut (mD"i8n), can be 
identified with certainty; several, esp. Oph-r !x».d TIa\ I'lii, arc 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, but are <l..licnli lo 
Most of the names, however, occur in these tables only ; and as 
we are quite ignorant ( " ■ "c > which their compiler 

drew, endeavours to I ‘ i c »■ i seem to have httle 
scientific value. 7- * • - - . - ' 

or nations; but . » 

patronymic pedigrees, according to which the fathers stand to 
the sons '• * ■ 1 ■ . ■ > i ■* - cannot be applied to 

them. 'I - ‘.died a son of Ra'mah 

(probabi ‘ \ i: . rr P > “• i' - ' i on the Pers. Gulf, 
Glaser, p. whion is co-oruiiiai/eu wiin it m Ezk 27^2, and 
Ra'mah itself a son of Cush. Still stranger is it that the patri- 
arch of the Arab nations, including Ophir and Hadramaut, 
Joktan, should have left so little trace in A. that Sprenger 
(Geog. p. 50) is fain to identify the name with Bishat Yakzan, a 
station on the incense road. Glaser, perhaps wif.h gionttr 
probability, connects it with Katan, a town of Ifadiaiiiaui Ii 
IS probable, therefore, that these tables, so far from being exact, 
are as vague as might bo cxi>ecl.ed in the case of so vast and un- 
explored a country. Even i^aba, which we know to have been a 
• ’ '• is vaguely spoken of by the prophets as a 

- > fer 620, Ji 38), in NT as at the ends of the earth 

/•;, .* ■ 

iv. Trade and Commerce.— The chief import- 
ance of A. to the ancients lay in its exports, of 
which the most renowned was incense, a gum 
obtamed from a certain tree hy incisions made in 
the bark. The country where thi ; ■ ( ’ I 's culti- 
vated is a narrow strip of the S. • ' Mrs about 
53-65® long. E. of Greenwi<*]i, i'*- b-'-MhiuaiicK" being 
the ancient city of Dafar (laoDably ilie “rr of Gn 
10^). After doubts had been cast even on the 
ynf j.r,)l .!>!■'■ ir'c-Mi-c -( t‘ the excursus 
onilr'.iu’lii, i( i,/V 'A "//« 1/ '^), this region 

was visited hy Mr. Theodore Bent in 1895, who 
described the industry in the Nineteen ^ ‘ / 

for Oct. of that year. It is uncertain ‘c 'i- t i - 
cultivation ever extended over a much greater area 
than now. 

Spienger {Geog. p. 299) regards the incense 
country as ‘the heart of the commerce of the 
ancient world,’ owing to the vast amount of it 
required for religious rites, and terms the Arabs, 
or, more nearly, the inhabitants of the incense 
country, ‘the founders of commerce as it existed 
in the ancient world.’ It is perhaps noteworthy 
that the verb ‘ Arab ’ and its derivatives are used 
in Heb. to signify ‘ commerce.’ The incense traffic 
of A. is alluded to by all the ancient writers who 
speak of that country, and it formed the basis of 
the proverbial wealth of the SiiUjcan-?, who K'gu- 
lated it with the utmost preci-iori iirid -eici iiy (see 
Siirengcr, Ac. pp. 269-303). Deference is made to 
this in the locus classicus for ancient commerce, 
Ezk 27^^. Other scents and spices are also men- 
tioned n Ai « hi t \ n ox] )oi Ls ; hut we notice as interest- 
ing llie obsoi^alion of Glaser (l.c. p. ■456), that the 
»jiiii( ular spices incniioriod m Ezk 27’'] as o\'r)oi 1 1 •! 
rom a place we have grounds for 1 oca ling in ‘<0111 li 
A. do not really grow there. Almost as famous as 
the incense was the Arabian gold. The gold used by 
Solomon for gilding the temple is stated (2 Ch 3”) 
to have come from Parwaim, which is plausibly 
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identified by Glaser (l.c, 347) with Sak-el-Farwain, 
a place mentioned by the Arabian geographer 
Hamdani, avIio has preserved many notices of gold 
mines at one time woiked in Central A. (see 
' Spienger, pp. 49-63, and Glaser, p. 347 ft’.). And 
since in Gn 10^® Opliir, which by the time of the 
• composition of the Bk of Job has become a synonym 
for gold, is called a son of Joktan, various scholars 
have attempted to localise that famous gold-pio- 
ducing region somewhere in Arabia ; and there are 
: still more forcible reasons f"* 1. 'here the 

land of Havilah, ‘where is . i»''' . ■ .! gold of 

that land is good ’ (Gn 2^^), which Giaser has en- 
deavoured to identify with the province Yemamah. 
Precious stones, as well as gold and spices, were 
brought by the S. Arabian queen to Solomon (1 K 
10^) ; and these are mentioned by Ezk (27^^) as the 
merchandise of Saba. The exportation of iron 
from Uzal, if that be the right reading, and if the 
tradition which identifies IJzal with Sana be cor- 
' rect (Ezk 27^'^), would agree with the fact that the 
steel of San*a is still in high repute; moreover, 

I Mr. Doughty fou ’ ’ * ■ Central A. where iron 

might be worked ■ ■ ‘ In the same passage 

of Ezk, Kedar , N- A. are made to deal 
in cattle, and Dedan in horse-cloths. There is 
further mention in 27^, if the text be correct, of 
embroidered textures ‘ in well-secured chests ’ from 
Eden (and perhaps other S. Arabian ports). This 
I would corre •> “'1 ' * h ’ , *o'i 

whichfrom ■* ( \' 

at early tim^so co have atua' ^ 

1 xlii. 332, states that before '■ i‘ 
was the chief export of Arabia. 

1 D. S. Maegoliouth. 

ARABIAN. — This word is used in difterent senses. 
4. In Is and Jer 3^ it stands for * an inhabitant 
of the desert or steppe’ (Heb. from mth- 
out any indication of nationality. 

2. In the pre-exilic authors we read occa- 
sionally of a tribe called collectively ren- 

! dered in the EV ‘Arabia’ (1 K 10^^, Jer 25^^ 

' Ezk 27^^). As the consonants of this word 

1 are the same as those of the word rendered 
‘mingled people’ (Jer 25^ etc.), and also of the 
word rendered ‘ evening,’ it is not always certain 
which should be read. Thus in Is 21^® the word 
rendered in EV ‘Arabia’ should more probably be 
tr. ‘evenini^’; while in 2 Ch 9^^ the punctnclioii 
which signifies A. is substituted for the ‘mixed 
tribes’ intended by the punctuators of 1 K 10^^ 
These ‘ Arabians ’ are also mentioned in the Assyr. 
inscriptions (see Akabia), where the name of one 
of their kings is given. Herodotus (hi. 5) also 
speaks of an Arabian hiug tin ongh whose territories 
the Pers. king Cambyses had to obtain a pass 
before he could cross tne desert to Egypt ; and the 
same historian gives us the name of a port on the 
Mediterranean belonging to the Arabs, of which 
the name 'Tr’'> : 'v.,n <; j! hvl from 

the Arabic ci. " . but of the existence of which 
M (‘ I O' M no other notice. The Arabian territory, 
!•'■(*- 1 io tills author, was wedged in between 

lands belonging to the ‘Syrians.^ In the Bible 
this tribe is connected with Dedan and Kedar, and 
is probably therefore to be located in N. Arabia ; 
the fact that it had a king makes it iirobablc tliat 
it possessed some fixed habitations or towns, since 
that word is ordinarily associated with a royal 
residence. The ctyniolog-y of the name, like most 
names of nations, i- Jiiddon in obscurity. 

3. In the post-exilic records, where we meet with 
the woid, it ordinarily signifies Xabatcean. In 
2 Mac o® we read of Aretas, the king of the Arabians ; 
now Aretas was the name of scveial of the Nabataean 
kings, as we know’ from their own insciiptions ; 
and Procopius speaks of Petia as the capital of the 
Aiabs, W’hereas it was famous ns the capital of the 


Nabataeans. The Romans, who from the time of 
the ill-starred expedition of ^lius Gallus (B.c. 24), 
in which the Nabataeans w’ere their allies against 
the Aiabs, had good cause to distinguish the two 
races, do not often confuse them ; yet both 
Diodorus and Procopius (quoted by Quatremfere) 
fall into this mistake. By the term ‘Arabia,’ then, 
St. Paul (Gal 4^®) probably means the territory 
of the Nabataeans, w’hich in the period of their 
greatest prosperity extended from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea. One of their kings was the Aretas 
whose ethnarch in Damascus endeavoured to arrest 
St. Paul (2 Co 1P2). The misapplication of ethnic 
names is exceedingly common ; and in this context 
it may be noticed that in the Sabaean inscriptions 
the Sabaeans distinguish themselves from the 
Arabians (p“iy; se- J D' » ' \ iv. fasc. 

2, p. 93), with who- \ . - . i *,■ , ; identified 

them. Perhaps ‘ N.. . u -s ' nse to be 

attached to the name ‘Arabian’ ; j -1 
Nehemiah’s opponent Geshem (Neh 2^®), ■ ■ i » , . i m is 
(Neh 6®), whose name in its latter form bears a 
genuinely Nabataean ji; ;u ■. The important 
part played by this rj < i.* ; pointed out by 

Quatrem^re in his ££ude sur les NahaUens (1835), 
the results of wEich were condensed by Ritter in 
his Erdlcunde von Arahien (1846, i. p. Ill ff.). The 
inscriptions discovered at Madain Salih by Mr. 
Doughty [Documents Epigraph, recueih dans le 
nord de V Arabic, Paris, 1884), and recopied by 
Eating [NahaL 7 . have thrown con- 
siderable light or . institutions, and 

history. Having originally come from Mesopo- 
tamia, this tribe profited by the weakness of 
the last Bab. kings to seize Petra, the ancient 
capital of the Idumaeans. The unique position of 
this fortress at the j'i(< ' in lace of three great 
commercial routes wa" i,’n. -on-co of the wealth 
which enabled them to attain a remarkable degree 
of civilisation and luxury. Their first appear- 
ance in history is in B.c. 312, when, according to 
Diodorus (xix. ch. 95 sqq.), they successfully 
resisted Athenseus, the general sent against their 
fortress by \’i;ig(>i king of Syria ; tneir last in 
A.D. 106, when A. Petraea was turned into a Rom. 
province by Cornelius Palma. The possession of 
Damascus by Aretas IV. ( ‘ Philopatris,’ mentioned 
in several of the Madain Salih mscriptions) is to 
be ascribed to a u-mporaiy arrangement of the 
emperor Gaius. The facii that the Nabataean 
empire extended to El-Hijr, called afterwards 
Madain Salih, is certified for the time of Augustus 
by the Rom. records. The notices of the Naba- 
taeans in ancient literature are put together by 
von Gutsclimidt in the appendix to Euting’s Nahat- 
asischc Inschnften, 

4i. The employment of the name Arab for an 
inhabitant or any portion of the vast peninsula 
known to us as Arabia, begins somewhere in 
the 3rd cent. B.C., though the only trace of it in 
OT is in 2 Ch 21^®, where the ‘ Arabians that are 
ncni the EthLOiHnu"’ would seem naturally to refer 
to ilic jievhboi:!" of the Habashah, whom there are 
«>!oiiiids ioi i lacirig in the extreme S. of Yemen ; 
it is not, however, clear how these tribes could 
interfere in Jewish politics. In 2 Ch 26^ God is 
said to have helped tlzziah against ‘ the Arabians 
who dwelt in Gur-Baal,’ and the Minaeans ; as this 
notice is not found in 2 K, its accuracy is open to 
suspicion ; moreover, the name Gur-Baal bears no 
trace of Arabian nomenclature, and only vague 
conjectures can be hazarded about its situation. 
Equally uncertain is the use of the name in 2 Ch 
17“. An Arab prince Zabdiel is mentioned in 
1 Mac 11^^ as murdering the Syrian king Alexander 
Balas, who had taken refuge in ‘ Arabia ’ ; and 
another Imalkuas, or laniblichus, as rearing the 
same Alexander’s son (IP^). The residence of 
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these princes, according to Diodorus [Excerpt. 32. 
1), was called ’A/3aI. D. S. Maegoliouth. 


lElBIG YEBSIOHS.—Arab. VSS of the Bible 
have been made from various sources, chiefly Gr., 
Syr., and Coj^tic. It is, however, most improbable 
that any Christian Arab, literature is as old as the 
time of Mohammed. There were Christians in the 
Arab. _ kingdom of Ghass^n, E. of Damascus, and 
at Nejran m S. Arabia, but, to judge from our very 
scanty historical information abo o r-r^r'c^- of 
the Ciiureh in these regions, the o( t : •'.!'* h-... -an- 
guage was Syriac. * It was not till after the success 
of the Koran had made Arabic into a literary lan- 
giiage, and the conquests of Islam had turned 
large portions of Christian Syria and Egypt into 
‘ ' ''I winces, that the need of trans- 

. ' : in the Arabic vernacular was 

leauy leir. 

_The extant forms of NT in Arabic are best 
divided according to the languages from which 
they are derived. Thus we have — (i.) translations 
from the Syriac; (li.) translations directly from 
the Gieek; (iii.) translations from the Coptic; 
at a later period we have also (iv.) eclectic com- 
binations of the first three classes. It will be con- 
venient to take the various divisions of NT separ- 
ately. 

The Four Gospels.— (i. ) Trs.from the >S^yr.— The 
oldest representative of this class, perhaps the 
oldest monument of Arab n-' br.iM’' \ . n the tr. 
of the Gospels in a MS .(••n.- y\ -i;. to the 

Convent of Mar Saha neai jeius., now Cod. Vati- 
canus Arah. 13, called by Tischendorf ar^^* (Greg, 
cod. 101), and gcncirdh n^^igned to the 8th 
cent.+ From some Cl lai'dj.crsat the end of the 
MS we learn that it o- ip ii'nlly belonged to a certain 
Daniel of Emesa, and contained the Psalter, the 
Gospels, the Acts, and all the Epp. ; of these only 
fragments of the Gospels ^ and the Pauline Epp. 
now remain. The style is somewhat paraphrastic, 
but internal evidence conclusively shows that the 
Gospels have been tr. not directly from the Gr., 
but from the Syriac Vulgate (PesliUta) § 

This free tr. from the Syr. \alg. was probably 
made ^ in some locality where Syr. had been the 
ecclesiastical language, and seems to have been 


^Ibn IsMo about the middle of the 8th cent. A B. (Wusten- 
feld’s Ibn Mishdm^ p. 160) quotes Jn as a prophecy con- 

cerning SIol' luinycf , but the words are only a rough rendering 
from the | >rj ’ Syr. version, not a quotation from an 

s' 1 » ' ■• * 1 ■ ■ " Ti r r 

' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ■■ 13 is in Guidi, 

B . r f C • ' ' ' f , i'. MS are given in 

Sc ■ , i\ ' ■ I I 

” ’ - ■ ■' ■■ I .. eginning of 10. 

" ' 'I ' ■ . . ■ ■■ i 41-13), Syr. Yulg. 

aji ■ : ' ■ .>f the Evil One. 

In w.i* 8. « ana S bi»iioXct is rendered by Syr. Vulg. ‘the 


Accuser*; ar. vat has ‘the Slanderer,’ and in v.i 

‘the calumniating Slanderer* (for the 
rendering of see 2 Ti 83 in all Arab. VSS). But 


in v.B Syr. Vulg. has ‘Satan,* soar. vat. has 

Ifc' Arab. VSS not derived from the Syr. have in all these 

passages but in v.3 they insert 


to render the Gr. fetrxvSi, a word here omitted 
by both Syr. Vulg. and ar. vat. 

It is worth noticing in this connexion that Syr. Vulg, and 
ar. vat alone among critical authorities agree in inserting the 
name ‘ Jesus * in Lk 

Ax. vat has been wrongly cited (e.g. by Tischendorf as 
omith'v'j the ‘last iwehe leises’ of ilk. It ip to acci- 

dental loss of leaves that the ilS breaks ofl jv/it bf'joh the end 


oi Mk 168, thus: — IaA !Slyb 

as Prof, Guidi has been kind enough to asoertaiE for this article. 


soon discarded at Mar Saba for a more literal version 
made directly from the Greek. In other words, the 
Gospel text of ar. vat was already obsolete by the 
9th cent. a.d. No other Arabic version can claim 
snehahigh; " 

Another t* . t Syr. Vulg. is found in cod. 

Tisch. 12 at Leipzig (Greg. cod. 75), a bilingual 
Syr. -Arab. MS of the 10th cent., brought to 
Europe by Tischendorf from the Syrian Convent of 
St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert. A few 
leaves are at the British Museum (addl, 14467). 
This MS has been fully described by Gildemeister. 
The tr. keeps closely to Syr, Vulg., but some 
renderings recall the phraseology of ar. vat^ e.g. 

s- 

Jjbb ^ iu Mt for ‘is not worthy 

of me.’ This idiomatic phrase is not used in the 
later Arab. VSS. 

Here may be noticed the Arab. VS of Tatian’s 
Liatessaron, which has been edited in full from 
two MSS at Kome by Ciasca (Eng. tr. by Hamlyn 
Hill). This VS was made, in the early part of 
11th cent., by the well-kno'wn scholar AbuT 
. ; r* ■ ,it-Tayyib from a form of the Syiiac 
I ' ' - in which the text had been almost 
w^holly assimilated to Syr. Vulg. It is therefore 
nearly worthless as an authority for the text, 
though most valuable for recovering the arrange- 
ment of Tat' TL 

[li.) Trs.f ■' . '-a Arab 

from the Gr. appears in some ' ‘'‘■ 
cent., such as cod. K. ii. 31, in 1 . P i» ■ ■ : .i’;, at 
Rome, and the f*. i“, of ' ( ■ ■ \ec- 

tionary’ now a I. v, (Greg. cod. 76). Both 
MSS come from Mar Saba,t Very similar to these 
is the Sinai MS Arab. 75. J These MSS have the 
Gr. tItKoi ar' ' 'cf,' -sotes. They are perhaps 

ultimately . ■< i t a bilingual Gr.-Arab. 

uncial MS generally quoted as 6^, of which only 
four leaves remain, one in its original home at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and three in 
the collection of Bp. Porphyry. § 

(iii. ) Trs.from the Coptic. — Most MSS of the Copt. 
(Bohairic) NT are accompanied by an Arab. VS. 
Among these cod. Vat. Copt. 9, 'svritten in 1202 
A.D, (Greg. cod. Copt. SO) seems to have been used 
as a kind of standard text.y We shall see later on 
that the text of this MS is the ultimate source of 
all the printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic. 

(iv.) The two Eclectic Bevisions. — None of the 
Arab, texts hitherto considered have been in any 
sense an official VS, and they present all the con- 
fusing variety natural in such independent pro- 
ductions. The need of a more fixed type, and one 
which took account of all three great national 
Vulgates of the E., — the Gr., the Syr., and the 
Copt., — ^was felt by the 13th cent., especially in 
Egypt, where Arabic had quite supplanted the 
native dialect. 

The first revised ed. of this kind was made about 
1250 a.d. j ‘ il Assdl. 

This work, (. I ' i » !. *1"'^ ^consists 

of a revised text of the Gospels with various read- 
ings from the Gr., the Syr., and the Copt.U It 
was, how^ever, found too cumbrous for a popular 
VS, and towards the end of the 13th cent, was 

* Some of the missing portions of ar. vat in Mt have been 

■ ' of the 10th cent. From the stj^le and 

\ , to have been copied from the original MS 

I- > ■ 5 lost. 

I L, I pp y, 10 ; ZMG viii. 685. For later develop- 
me'-a - ci A S, see Guidi, pp n , 12. 

J JM’-- CiL'Orj, Cat. of A/nh. 'lOim^-pseoe. 

§lao \ij»b itst Of tl*o Sinai Jeaf 's priniod by Dr. Rendel 
Harris in Mrs. Lewis’ Cat. of S'/r. App^. p. 106. It Beemi 
■* r .r rf "x’i! Ira'TK 

<■ . o 

• r»' ■ !“■ < d /, ';.pp, 18-22, 

a;, 1 i‘r /. V. ' ■ • I , ■ //■»*', ■ o April 1893. 
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BUpeiseded by tlie modem ‘Alex. Vulgate.’ This 
is little more than the text of Vat. Copt. 9, filled 
out by inserting from the Syr. or the Gr. those 
numerous passages wheie the ancient Copt. YS 
did not contain woids found in Syr. Yulg. and in 
the Gr. text of the Middle Ages. In many MSS 
of this Alex. Yulg. (ar. alex.) these passages are 
indicated by marginal notes.* 

Besides these main ' ■ " 'ext there are 

several later MSS of ^ in Arabic m 

which the ’ has been coirected or em- 
bellished. , . p. 29) also mentions some 

late MSS from Spain which appear to present a 
tr. of the Latin Vmgate. 

The printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic are all 
forms of the Alex. Yulg. Of these the chief are the 
Rom. ed. of 1591, the ed. of Erpeniu' 

1616), and Lagarde’s ed. of the Vienna ''-S .is* g. 
cod. 36). The last is the only ed. ' 
marginal notes which belong to a . .* ■ 

edd. of Syr. Yulg. for use among the Maronites, of 
which the most accessible is the Pans reprint of 
1824, contain also a Carshhni YS (ar. carsh). This, 
however, ‘ * ‘ ar. alex. slightly modified to 

suitthe-V ■■ 

The Pauline EpiSTLES.—(i,) Trs.from the Gr. 
of the fourteen Epp. of St. Paul are found in 
ar. vat (8th or 9th cent., see above), and in a 
Sinai MS (ar. ^m.-Paul) of the 9th cent., the 
text of which was published by Mrs. Gibson in 
1894. Ar. vat has the so-called ‘Euthalian’ 
sections, etc. t ; ar. sin^ which is quite i • ^ I 

of ar. vat, is remarkable for having no ‘ i . . :i 

matter, but nevertheless it represents the late An- 
tiochian text mixed with a few good readings. $ 

(ii. ) A Tr. from the Syr. is found in a MS now at 
' . (Greg. cod. 134), brought by Ti- 

‘■■'i .’!< u* ■ ‘ the E.’ It is dated 892 A.D., and 
appears to have been rendered from a Nestorian 
copy of the Peshttt^,§ but with glosses and addi- 
tions like the Gospel text in ar. vat. From the 
YS found in this MS (ar. pet) is ultimately derived 
that of the printed edd. of Erpenius, and the Car- 
shhnl ed. of 1824. The latter agrees very closely 
with B. M. Harl. 5474 (dated 1288 A.D.). 

The Acts and Catholic Epistles.— -No direct 
Arab. tr. from the Gr. is known for the Acts and 
major Cath. Epp. The chief edd. (ar. erp and ar. 
carsh) seem to be, as in the Gospels, an eclectic 
mixture of the Copt., the Gr., and the Syr. In the 
disputed Cath. Epp., which had no place in the 

* Guidi, Fvv. pp. 22-24. He also points ont (p. 35 if.) the highly 
important fact that the late text from which most MSS of the 
Eth. VS have been - .1 *-•«'' >1 .. 'u sm .• alex. 

t For Ro (Schol/ Ic f • ’> l i« 'lUmbers are: 

6 sect., 19 capp.. ,!l V. -i ^ ; ■! ' (G, si"'l 920 sUchi. 

Scholz also transcr » » r i' * a 'I a few other 

passages. As ar. mt has been wrongly quoted in 1 Tim 8^6 for 

ftiw, I give the whole passage (from Scholz) : ^ 

• 

The fact that the two dots of b are never written in this MS 

* o / 

seems to have prevented Schol from recognising that ^ aAsL. 

ail simply represents Scholz's text has 

t 

(for 

J See, CO., Bo 165, Gal 615. 

§ See Zl)MO viii. 684 ; Delitzsch, Eehr&ery pp. 764-768, who 
quotes the extraordinary lendcnng of ar. pet m He 2& ; and 
80 he U'lthoui God, uho had united Eim^elf with hvtn as a 
temple, tasted death for all men. The variant ia a<>t 

found in Syr. Vulg. except in Nestorian copies. In ar. erp this 
is emended to expiess and in ar. carsh we have ‘ Qod 

by ITis grace* as Syr. Vulg. See Gildcmcister, p, 1 (n.), who 
brings forward He 5^* as another instance where ar. erp and ar. 
carsh have a corruption of the text of ar. pet 


Peshittd (2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, Jude), the tr. appears 
to have been made directly from the Greek. 

A tr. from the Syr. of Ac and all seven Cath. 
Epp. (in the Gr. order) is found in a 9th cent, 
vmlum MS at Sinai (Mrs. Gibson’s Cat., No. 154). 
In this text, while the other parts are from Syr. 
Vulg., the disputed Cath. Epp. are translated from 
the Pocockian VS (Syr. bodl.), now generally 
printed in edd. of Syr. Vulg., and which is prob- 
ably a fiagment of the Pliiioxenian YS before its 
revision by Thomas of Harkel. * This MS is thus 
perhaps the oldest witness for Syr. bodl., though 
it does not contain the purest text. 

The Apocalypse. — The Apoc. was not a canoni- 
cal book among the E. Churches ; the Arab. YSS, 
therefore, vary greatly. Ar. erp is here perhaps 
a combination of the Gr. and the Copt. Ar. carsh 
contains some peculiar double renderings {e.g. 
Eev 1®* ®), but their source is not very clear. It is 
not a tr. of the printed Syr. text. 

The Old Testament.— Arab. YSS of OT fall 
under four heads, viz. trs. from the Gr., from the 
Syr., from the Heb., and from the Sam. Of these 
the greater bulk still remains in unexamined MSS, 
only a portion of the various sources having been 
printed. The great Paris Polyglott contains a 
complete Arab, text of the whole OT except the 
\ , id this text has been repeated with minor 
: j . .o -in Walton’s Polyglott and in the New- 
castle ed. of 1811, hut it presents a singularly 
mixed text. The Pent, is the version of Sa'adya 
(see below). Jos is also from the Heb., hut it does 
not directly appear ■ c * was the translator. 

Jg, S, K, and Ch are all troin tlie PeshittS,, as is also 
the Book of Job. The Pioj Psalms, and Pro- 
verbs are from the (keck, tlie Prophets being a 
tr. made by a piiest of Alexandria from a good 
uncial MS resembling cod. A. This curious jumble 
rests upon an Egyp. MS of the 16th cent, used by 
the editors of theT'Tlx lb). 

Slane’s Cat. des. 't, to - /. * .'v p. 1^. 

Of the trs. from the Peshltt^ there are several 
MSS. The Psalter was printed in Carshtini by 
the Maronites in 1610 at a convent in the WMy 
Qhzhayya C Psalterium giXzhayyensis\ and re- 

f Tinted by Lagarde. Some lacunae in the Paris 
‘olyglott (Cornill enumerates Ezk ^34 246^-27 
27®2 ^®) are supplied in Walton from an Oxford 

MS of this class. 

There are also MSS o .J . . a tr. from the 
Copt. YS of the LXX. ■ • . <1 igarde has pub- 
lished Job (Psalterium, etc., 1876). An ed. of the 
Psalter and Cant, with critical notes similar to 
the work of Ibn-el-'Assal (see above), is to be found 
in B. M. Arund. Or. 15. 

Several MSS present an Arab. tr. made from 
the Sam. P^'-J. S; » * ■ • '*■ (J. Ex 3,4) are to be 

found m a P <; ..it ,m.\ \ \ oten, Leyden, 1803. 

The best I'i'*' i- | ‘o'-. o'\ I'l; , in the Cambridge 
University Library ^piddl. 714). 

The Arab. tr. 01 certain books of OT made direct 
from the original Heb. have an interest of their 
own for the history of interpretation, though th^ 
almost invaiiahly conform strictly to the MT. 
Most of these trs. are from the pen of Sa'adya 

(n>i;;D, Ar. the Ga’dn, a learned Eabhi, bom 

in Pryv^m in Upper Egypt (A.D. 892-942). 
His Mi jsi I have been published as follows: 
the Pent, at Constantinople in 1546, and again in 
the Polyglott" fsoc iihove) ; Is. by Paulus, 1790-91 ; f 
Cant, by Merx, 1882 ; T^r ca]»p 1-9, by Bondi, 1888 ; 
Job, by Cohn, 1889. In midiiioii to these there is 
the tr. of Jos in the Polyglotts mentioned above. 
Other YSS from the Heb., such as that in the 
* Gwynn, Trans, of R. Irish Acad. xxx. pp. 375, 876. 
t ‘Very faulty, . . . Solomon Munk made important contrihu- 
tions lo a more accurate text in vol. ix. of CoJaen’s great Bitjle 
(Pans, 1838)’ . Cheyne’s Isaiah, vol li. p. 269. 
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17th cent. MS of the Pent., Ps and Bn, in B. 
M. Harl. 5505, seem rather to belong to the era 
of modern trs. 

. - Critical Discussions. —G nidi, Le Tradvzioni 
; ' <n Araho e in Etwpico (Reale Accaderaia dei 

Lincei, anno cclxxxv.), Eome, 1888— . ■ v ‘ ^ \ 

for a general view of Arabic VSS ; (. » “ ',<*,.0 / ‘ 

in Aiabioum e Simplid SyHacc Si « — 

contains an account of the Leipzig MS, together with much 
valuable information about the printed edd. of the Arab. Gos- 
pels ; Cormil, Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1886, In trod. pj). 49-67— con- 

l‘( r‘,“. • M » '*1 (‘_\ V ■ 

i'll ” f', )■ 1 \ \ " \ ‘'‘■i O ()' I " 

Published Texts. — G regory, j' . \ . *- 

zig, 1894, contains a useful hst ‘ » . ‘ * 

of NT. Care must, however, he taken to look for the bilingual 
MSS under the other language. Among the various catalogues 
of public libraries I have found the British Museum Catalogue 
(compiled by Cureton, 1846) especially valuable for the length 
and number of extracts from the MSS. For the OT. — ^Paris 
Polyglott (see above, p. 137^) ; "V ■ ^ ^ - 

the Arab, repeated in the ^ i oi _ 

Psalt , lohyPiov.^AmhicBiKf » i • .n ' ’ ‘ \ 

of the Ps from the Gr. and the ‘ Psaiienum • ■ , i\ 

the Peshitta, a VS of Job from the Copt., 1 . . j <!"•■, n 
the Paris Polyglott. (^(■” ihe edd. enumerated on 

p IS?'*) For the 1. 1 . Pt< • Rome, 1591 (repeated 
1619, 1774), with a Lat. tr. by Antonius (sic) Siomta ; Ed. of 
Ei'pGniL.s, Leiden, 1G16 (=«ar. erp) ; Ed. the PolygloUs (re- 
pealed -n the Newcastle ed. of 1811) ; Ed. Carshumca, Rome, 
^ -fei in tho Paris ed. o' '•■s n' l under ^he super- 
\ (! 'h >'i *: .r. carsh); i •<!■*, : ■> • * » 

(' ■ 1 « .!•- ‘ii (see p. ].)7v , / ■» 

•i .>■.!( n - L 1823 : pp. 118-124 contain considerable extracts 
fromar '' • T.t ^ 'i' ■ 

Cambric (ji » . i' i ■ ■ ! 'M * / • “ , 

" . ■ , \ I . ‘ • * fr. , ' . 

< i ' w. . page of ar. fifn. 75 (see p. 137a) ; 

I' ‘ ■' ! \:».>\. 1 . ! ' 764-769),containsextractsfrom 

"'t' \ ”, *. i; ■. ^ / ;* 

Ha ■ ' ■ '! ii « , - ' ; .■ t 

Christy Edinburgh, 1894. F. C. BURKITT. 

ARAD — A Benjamite who helped to put to 

flight the inhabitants of Gath (1 Ch 8^^). 


ARAD (tt;;).— A city of one of the kings of the 
Canaanites, assigned to the trihe of Judah (Jos 
12'*), on the north-west border of the wilderness 
of Judah, to which plfc-' '-f 'ho [>■<» m! text be 
correct) a family of Ke • ■ i • i;<*:** Jericho 

(Jg 1'*^). It has been i: . ■ . u . ain ruins 
on the top of a hill, Tell *Ardd, about 16 miles 
south of Hebron, on the plateau to the south of the 
Bead Sea. Eusebius and Jerome describe Arad as 
20 Roman miles south of Hebron in the wilderness 
of Kadesh. The king of Arad fought against the 
Israelites as they were turning away from the south 
ot Palestine, but was defeated at Hormah (Nu 2P 
33^®). In these passages in Nu where the RV, 
agreeably to the Heb. text, reads ‘ king of Arad,’ 
the AV less happily renders ‘ king Arad.’ 


101, 201 ; SWP iii. 403, 416 ; 

JmgeSy 32fif, 

J. Macpherson. 


ARADHS CApados), 1 Mac 152».- 
of the Heb. Arvad (wh. see). 


-The Greek form 


ARAH ‘traveller’?). — 1. In the genealogy of 

Asher, 1 Ch 7®®. 2* His family returned with 
Zerubbabel, Ezr 2®, Neh 6'® 7'^^, 1 Es 5'®“. See 
Genealogy. H. A. White. 

ARAM, ARAMiEANS (din, Si^pot, SyH. AY 
‘Syrians’ and ‘Syria’). — In Gn Aram is 

the son of Shem, and father of XJz, Hul, Gether, 
and Mash, the last of which is Arabia Petra;a, the 
Mas of the cuneiform inscriptions (cf. Gn 25'^). 
In Gn 22®' Aram is the son of Kemuel, the 
son of Nahor, the two elder brothers of Kemuel 
being Uz (AV Huz) and Buz (Bazu in the Assyr. 
texts). 

In the OT Aram includes the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, Syria as far south as the borders 
of Pah, and the larger part of Arabia Petraea. 


The inhabitants of this region were mainly^ of 
Sem. origin, and spoke a Sem. language, which, 
with its dialects, is known as Aramaic. In some 
parts of it, however, as at Kadesh on the Orontes, 
near the lake of Homs, and at Carchemish (now 
Jerabltis or Jerabls) on the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had occupied the country ; and on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, m the nciglibouihood of 
Carchemish, the powerful kingdom of Mitanni was 
established, with a language of a very peculiar type. 
An Aram, dialect was spoken by the Nabatseans 
of Petra, and it is probable that the Ishmaelite 
tribes must be classed as Aramseans. 

In the Assyr. inscriptions the name appears as 
Aramu, Arumu, and Arimn, as well as Arm^. In 
a text of Tiglath-pileser I. (B.C. 1100) the waters 
on the east side of the Euphrates and westward 
of Harran are termed mami mat ArmA, ‘the 
waters of the land of the Aramaeans.’ Assur- 
na?ir-pal III. (B.C, 883-823) states that he restored 
to Assyria certain cities which a former Assyr. king 
hadfoitified in the land of Nahri, towards the sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of which the 
‘Arumu’ had taken possession. Among the 
Aramaean princes whom he subdued here were 
Ammi-baal and Bur-Hadad, i.e. Bar-Hadad or 
Ben-Hadad. There were many Aramaean tribes in 
Babylonia (Pukudnor Pekod, Nabatn or Nabataeans, 
Eu’ua, etc. ) who lived under sheikhs on the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates as well as on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf. They were partly traders, 
partly pastoral nomads, and were collectively called 
Arumu. The Assyrians never gave the name to the 
populations westward of the Euphrates, who were 
induded under the general titles of Hittites and 
Amorites. 

In the OT, on the contrary, the name is applied 
to the inhabitants of Syria as well as to those of 
Mesopotamia. The diferent Aramaean districts or 
states are distinguished by special titles. Meso- 
potamia is known as Aram-naharaim, ‘Aram of 
the two rivers,’ Tims and Euphrates. It corre- 
sponds in part to tne Nahrima of the Egyp. in- 
scriptions, though the latter term denoted the 
district between the Euphrates and Orontes, 
as well as the kingdom of Mitanni on the eastern 
side of the Bujdiiaic^. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, liowo\er, ifc is confined to Mitanni. 
T’ ^ ■ country of Nahri lay in a different 
■ ■ in the mountains of S. Armenia. 
Cushan - rishathaim, king of Aram - naharaim 
(AV Mesopotamia), who oppressed the Israelites 
for eight years shortly after their entrance into 
Canaan ( Jg 3®“'®), was a king of Mitanni. We learn 
from the Tel el-Amama tablets that in the 15th 
cent. B.a the kings of Mitanni or ‘Nahrima’ 
had already interfered in the affairs of Palestine, 
and had intermarried with the royal family of 
Egypt. The troops of Mitam i " ■ * ■* the 

northern hordes wno attacked i »; '‘eign 

of Ramses III. (c. B.C. 1200); j . i g of 
Mitanni is not named among the conquered in- 
vaders, it is probable that he did not actually enter 
Egypt, but remained behind in Canaan, This 
would have been just before the Israelitish conquest 
of that country, and would throw light on the 
presence there of Cushan-rishathaim. 

In certain passages of the Pent, assumed to 
belong to P (Gn & 28®'«’7 31'® 33'® 35®*®® 48^), 
the name of Aram-naharaim as applied to the 
northern part of Mesopotamia is replaced by 
Pad[d]an-arain,^ of wdiich S'MK *Ardm^ ‘the 
field of Aram,’ in Hos 12'®, is supposed to be a 
translation. Paddan is the same word as the 
and Arab, padddn, a measure of land which 
can be ‘ ploughed ’ by oxen in a day, and is found 
in Assyiian tmder the form of padAmm. Padanu is 
explained in the cuneiform lexical table^^s as 
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.... j . afield’ or ‘garden’ {WAI ii. 62. 33), 

• , ■ . ■ ‘ ' which signifies to ‘ cleave ’ or ‘ plough ’ 

the ground. It is also brought into connexion 
vith kharrdnUy ‘a hi.L:h-ror,d,’ whence the name of 
Harran (Gn 11^^ 2S''' 27'*’;, and is the equivalent 
of a Sumerian word signifying ‘foot’ or ‘plain,’ 
which was used to denote ‘the land of the Amor- 
ites ’ ( WAI ii. 50. 59). An early Ic'i^.jr T, '' yl-u'*,- , 
Agu-kak-rimi (c. B.a 1700) calls o- 

Padan and Alman.’ 

On the western side of the Euphrates the 
Aramtean states and language extended, eastward 
of the Jordan, as far south as Mizpeh in Gilead 
(Gn where the cairn is described as forming 
a boundary between the languages of Aram and 
Canaan). In the north was Aram of Zobah (the 
TsubitS <J (]!(‘ \> texts, which place it east- 
ward of I'.i'M.ii’ ■ I'l the time of Saul (1 S 14’*'^) 
‘ the kings of Zobah ’ are mentioned, but soon after- 
wards Zobah ^pears under the sole rule of Hadad- 
ezer, son of Rehob (2 S 8^"^^). Hadadezer, who 
had ‘had wars’ vuth Hamath, was defeated by 
David ‘as he went to recover his border at the 
river 7 ' ’ :b- . in spite of assist- 
ance ' ram<iuauo uj. Du,iiiascus (2 S 8®), and 

of Mesopotamia ‘ beyond ’ the Euphrates (2 S 10^®), 
the army of Hadadezer was again overthrown 
at Helam (perhaps Aleppo, Assyr. Khalman), and 
‘the kings that were servants to Hadadezer’ 
became the vassals of Israel. Josgphus transforms 
the place Helam, which he calls luialaman, into a 
prince of Mesopotamia. Among the cities of Hadad- 
ezer ca^ured by David were Tibhath (1 Ch 18®, 
called jBetah in 2 S 8®) and Berothai (Cun in 
1 Ch 18®). Tibhath seems to be the Tubikh of 
the Telel-Amarna tablets and the 'j-'-oguip’dr j.l list 
of Tahutmes III. at Karnak, the 'I i o, « ,ii *22^^. 
The whole district is probably that which is termed 
Nukhasse in the Tel el-Amarna texts (Anaugas in 
the Egyp. inscriptions). 

Adjoining Aram-Zobah was Aram Beth-rehob 
or Aram-rehob (2 S 10®*®), which may have de- 
rived its name from the father (or ancestor) of 
Hadadezer. Behob is associated with Ish-tob, 
‘the men of Tob’ (see Jg 11®*®); but in 1 Ch 19® 
Aram-naharaim takes the place of both. To the 
south came Aram-maacah or Maacah, which, 
along with the adjoining Geshur, was assigned to 
Manasseh, eastward of the lakes of Merom and 
Gennesaret (Dt 3^^ Jos 12® IS^^*!®, 2 8 3® 13®^). 
Like Tebah and Tahash, the Takhis of the Egyp. 
monuments, Maacah was a descendant of Nahor 
(Gn 22^^). Between Maacah and Zobah was the 
city of Damascus (As. which was conquered 

by the Egyp. king Tahutmes iii. (B.c. 1480), and was 
still subject to Egypt in the age of the Tel el-Amama 
tablets (B.C. 1400). Damascus is called Aram- 
Damraesek in 2 S 8®, when it sent aid to Hadad- 
ezer. The defeat of Hadadezer made it tributary 
to David, but it recovered its independence early 
in the reign of Solomon xmder Bezon the son of 
Eliadah, who had been a vassal of the king of 
Zobah (1 K 11^"^). Damascus soon became a 
dangerous neighbour of the northern kingdom of 
Israel,^ and at one time even exercised a sort of 
suzerainty over Samaria. The other Aramaean 
states of Syria were absorbed by it, so that eventu- 
ally the name of Aram was af)i)licd to it alone; 
but its power wa-. nriolJy shartoR d bvthe nans. 

Foremost among Uic Ararmean demos was 
Hadad^ or Addu (also Dadu or Dadda), the sxm- 
god, identified by the Assyrians with their 
Bammaii (Rimmon), the air -god, also called 
A murru, ‘ the Arnorite. ’ We find the combination 
Hfidad-Iiimmon in Zee 12^^. By the side of 
Hadad stood his divine son Ben-Hadad, as we learn 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. At Sendschirli 
mention is made, besides Hadad, of Resheph the 


fire-god, of El, Shamas, Or, and Rekeb-el or 
Bekub-el, which ma\ * ‘"’h- denote ‘the chariot 
of EL’ Numerous ... .ise referred to in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, such as Baal-samen, Agli- 
bol, and Yarkhi-bol ; but several of them, like Bol, 
or Nebo, or Sin the moon-god of Harran, were 
borrowed from the Babylonian. So also was the 
goddess Atar, the Bab. Istar, who, in combination 
with the Syrian ‘Ati, produced the hybrid Atar- 

f atis. In the south the Nabataeans of Tema, 

'etra, and the Smaitic Peninsula had several 
deities of their own, such as Aumos(?), 5^atsiu (Kas- 
sios), and Zelem (As. Zalmu) ; but others, like Du- 
sares and *All^t, ManOt, 5^ais, and t^aisah, they 
shared with the Arabs. The gods of Syria are 
mentioned in Jg 10®. For the i^amaic Language, 
see Language of the OT. 

Literature. — R enan, • 7‘ I't systeme compaH des 

“'33), ■ ■ ■. <lenorientahschen 

• , Ausgiahungen in Senchchirh i. (1843); 

, . semitischen * ■ 

A. H. &AYUE. 

ARAM (o"ji:f). — 1. A grandson of Nahor (Gn 22-^). 
2. An Asherite (1 Ch 1^). 3. AV of Mt 1®, Lk 3®®. 
See Arni, Bam. 

ARAMAIC YERSIONS.-See Targums. 

ARAMITESS (n^ois, SiJpa, Svra)y a feminine form 
which occurs in both AV and BV of 1 Ch 7^^ for 
the elsewhere frequent term Syrian^ 

ARAM MAACAH. — 1 Ch 19®. The more southerly 
part of Syria. See Aram. 

ARAM-NAHARAIM, ARAM-REHOB, and ARAM- 
ZOBAH.— See Aram. 

ARAN (px, Sam. px). — Son of Dishan the Hoiite 
(Gn 36‘^®, 1 Ch P®), a descendant of Esau. The 
name denotes ‘a wild goat,’ and Dishan ‘an 
antelope ’ or ‘ gazelle ’ ; while Seir the ancestor is 
‘ the he-goat.’ On the subject of Totem-clans in 
the Bible, see Jacobs’ Biblical ArcJmology (1894), 

f . 64-103, and Robertson Smith on ‘Animal 
orship and Animal Tribes the Ancient 

Arabs and in OT ’ (Journ, oj /tb/V*'//, No. 17, 
vol. ix., 1880). H. E. Ryle. 

ARARAT (BiiK, ApfjLcvla). — The Biblical A is the 
Assyrian Urardhu (Urasdhu in the Perf-l“.ii porL) ' 
the name given to the kingdom v. iiicli i.d 
its centre on the shores of Lake Van. The 

name seems to be connected with Urdhfi, which 
a cuneiform lexical tablet ( WAI ii 485, 13) ex- 
plains as ‘Highlands’ {Ttlla),* smd which appojir- 
as Urdhes in an inscription of the ri.it bo king 
Sar-dnris ll., who describes it as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Erivan. In Herodotus (ni. 
94) the word takes the form of Alarodians. The 
cuneHorm writing of Assyria was borrowed by 
the inhabitants of the country in the 9th cent. 
B.C., and we learn from the inscriptions composed 
in it that the native name of the kingdom was 
Biainas or Bianas, the Byana of Ptolemy, now 
Van. Thdi capital of the kingdom, now repre- 
sented by the modem city of Van, was called 
Dhuspas ; this gave its name to the district termed 
ThOspitis in classical '“■■ ■ »' \. now Tosp. It 
was upon ‘the mouni..r. ’ that the ark 

rested (Gn 8^), and in Jer 51^ A. is associated 

*This Is the explanation hitherto given 1)7 's. 

But I beliovo fhiit the true evplanation is differc ; ' !"■ iT o'' 
Ai.arat vias dennt* d by an ideognph, winch us oLv r(‘piost*utr‘(l 
Accjid in B.ibv!' 'Ilian, and ‘signified ‘a ni la'i-l ’ 'o’* ‘lol,’ 
m Assynan tzlla, because Tilla liappenod to bo ibo na ut, 
of a city in Ararat with ch the Assyrians were acquainted 
in early tunes. It is called Tela by A8sur-naxir-p.il, and is 
still known as Tilleh at the junction of the Sert and the 
Tigns 
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with hliiini and Ashkenaz. Minni, in fact, called The cuneiform characters of Assyria were intro- 
Mannd or MmnS. in Assyrian, Mana in the Vannic dnced into the kingdom of Araiat m the 9th cent, 
texts, adjoined Ararat on the E., being separated B.c. The syllabary was greatly simplified, each 
from it by the Kotur range, and Ashkenaz is character having only a single phonetic value 
probably the Asguza of the Assyr. monuments, attached to it, and the greater number of charac- 
which was situated in the same neighbourhood. ters expressing closed syllables being rejected. 

The name of Armenia, written Armina in Old The vowels were usually denoted by separate 
Persian, Kharminuya in Amardian, first appears characters, and a good many ’ ’ ■ ; ’ ' ' 

in the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis, borrowed. It is to the use of ' ‘ ' 

h- ' d it is quite unknown. It may be that the decipherment of the Vannic inscriptions is 

■ ■ : the Vannic word armani4i$i ‘a mainly due. The inscriptions are carved on rocks, 

st^le,’ or with Arman (* the land of the Aram- altar-stones, columns, and the like, and are in a 
leans’?), an Aramsean district south of Lake Van. ' ..jic ‘ which shows little resemblance^ to any 
Geographically, however, Armenia corresponds i • v r !‘ which we ar ‘ ^ - '' y may 

with Ararat. The supreme god of A. was Khaldis, be distantly related to 

who was worshipped under a variety of forms, and The introduction of 1i . ^ j was 

from whom the inhabitants of the country took partly the result of the of the Assyr. 

the name of ‘people of Khaldis.’ Prom this was kings A— ur-im/'i-pio and (Shalmaneser ii. in the 

derived the name of Khaldaei or Khaldeans, north, and ir seems to have been connected ivith the 

. . " ‘ ' . 1 .'’ ’ 'y classical geographers to the Armenian rise of a new dynasty which established itself on the 
!■(>,■!. .'sit'-* who bordered on Pontus, and which shores of Lake Van (about B.C. 840). The founder 
was still preserved as late as the fifteenth century in of the dynasty was Sar-duris i. the son of Lutipiis, 
the name of Khaldia applied to Lazistan (Belck in who appears to have displaced Arame, the earlier 
Zeitschriftfur L y’i.ix. 1, p. 89). antagonist of Shalmaneser II. Sar-duiis was suc- 

The kingdom of Biainas or Ararat was originally ceeded by his son Ispuinis (‘the settler’),^ who, 
bounded on the north by the Araxes, and although towards the end of his reign, associated his son 
some of its kings made conquests still further Menuas with him on the throne. Mennas was a 
north, it never seems to have comprised the Mount great conqueror and builder ; he carried his arras 
Ararat of modem times. This is still called Massis as far as Mount Rowandiz in the east, and beyond 
by the Am u^riians themselves, and the extension to the Araxes in the north, and he also claims to 
iu of lliOTiar'ie of Ararat is of ,*>■ *, ' modem have defeated the Hittites and the king of Mala- 

date. Its great height, the .Vo peaks tijeh in the west. An inscription commemorative 

being 17,000 feet above the level ot the sea, while oi the event was engraved on the cliff uvciiiangi'm 
the smaller peak, 7 miles distant, is 13,000 feet the Euphrates near Pain. Menuas was followed 
above the sea-level, has doubtless had much to do by his son Argistis I., who has recorded in a long 
with the belief that^it was the spot on which the inscription on the rock of Van the campaigns he 
ark rested. Arghuri, the only village which stood made year by year, and the amomit of spoil he 
m its slopes, is even pointed out as the spot on brought back from them. The kingdoms of the 
which Noah p^lanted nis vineyard. It was first Minni and other nations in the neighbourliood 
ascended by Parrot in 1829, and the ascent has of Lake Urninivoh were ravaged, and the Assyr. 
smee been achieved by Bryce and others. forces are stated to have been overthrown. Sar- 

The original site of the resting-place of the duris ii., the son of Argistis, continued the con- 
ark lay towards the south of Ararat in the quests of his father, and extended his empire as 
Kurdish mountains, which divide Armenia from far as the borders of Cappadocia. ^ But his career 
AIo-opoLiii lia and Kurdistan. According to the was suddenly checked by the revival of Assyria 

Bab. " account of the Deluge, the ‘ Slip ’ of under ill. The northern league, 

Xisuthros, the Chaldasan Noah, rested on the which i nenia formed against the new 

peak of ‘the mountain of Nizir,’ which lay power, was shattered, and the A- . -j 'i- pi the 
E. of Assyria, between 35” and 36” N. lat. country up to the gates of the (‘Jip) rh or 

Similarly, Berosus the Chaldaean historian fixed Van. Rusas I., the son and successor of Sar-duris, 
the spot in ‘the mountain of the jin- ’ or was equally unfortunate in his attempt to check 

Kurds (Jos. Ant l. iii 6), and the Syriac version the progress of Assyria, and after the overthrow of 
replaces Ararat by !tCardu in Gn SK Nicolaus his allies by Sargon, and the fall of the city of 
Damascenus also stated that the ark had rested on Muzazir, he Tdlled himself in a fit of despair. His 
‘a great mountain in Armenia, beyond Minyas, successor, .^gistis II., however, managed to pre- 
G.illed Baris’ (Jos. Ant L iii, 6). Minyas is serve his inclc[)CTi(lcnce, also did Erimenas, 
Minni, and Baris is more accurately given as j - * s ‘ I' arhaddor. was carrying on war, 

Lnbar in the Book of Jubilees (ch. v,). Lubar v b.'ii *’ » was murdered by his two sons, 

was the boundary between Armenia and Kurdistan It was to the court of Erimenas that the murderers 
(Epiphanius, Aav, Mcer, i. 5). The Jebel Judi is fled. His son Rus. . ' ■■ ■ ’ ' e water-supply 

still regarded by the Kurds as the scene of the of Van, and built ■ ■ site of wliicli 

descent from the ark. It would seem, therefore, various objects of \ : "i ■ , as ornamental 

that the spot has been successively shifted from shields and man -headed bulls of bronze, have 
the mountain of Nizir (possibly Rowandiz) in the been discovered. A few years later Sar-duris ll. 
east, to Jebel Judi or Lubar, and then to the made alliance with the Assyr. king, Assur-hani- 

modem Mount Ararat in the far north. pal (B.C. 645). Ararat suffered soon ;\fh;r\vjn(L, 

The great plateau of Armenia, rising to a height like the rest of W. Asia, from the i^J^ of i li(3 
of from 6000 to 7000 feet above the sea, was Kimmerians and *■! '' ake of which it 

naturally a district vhich }\j>|)earc(l to the dwellers is probable came • of the Aryan 

in the southern plain- l)cy(md tlio reach of the Armenians, and the fall of the old kingdom 
Deluge. Intensely cold in the winter, it is equally of Ararat. According to the classical authors, 
hot in the summer. The vine is indigenous there these Aryan Armenians were a ^ Phrygian colony 
(as it is in the Balkans), and the whole district is (Herod, vii, 73 ; Eustath. on Dion. v. 694). The 
marked by tlie results of volcanic action. It is note- conquest of Armenia hy Cyrus took place in 
worthy tfiat the present Armenian words for ‘gold’ B.C. 546. 

and ‘tin’ are identical ■\vdth the Sumenan or proto- liiTUEATUEB. — Sayce, ‘The Cuiieifonii Inscriptions of Van,'' 

Chaldscan names of the same objects {osMt ‘ gold,’ in the JRAS xiv. 8, 4, xx. i, xxv l (1893), xxvi. 4 (1894). 
Sumerian, guski^ wuski ; anag^ ‘ tin,’ Sum* nagga). A. H. Sayce. 
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ARATHES ( Apiapddyjs, N, AV Ariarathes ; *Apd67]Sy 

A, cursivesy incorrectly, 1 Mac 15-^), v. Philcpator, 
formerly called Mitiiridates, \\ as king of Cappadocia 

B. C. 163-130. He was a firm ally oi the feomans, 

and, in accordance 'with their wishes, rejected the 
proposal of a marriage with the sister of Demetrius 
ttoter. The latter made war upon him, and expelled 
him from his kingdom, setting up in his stead Holo- 
phernes ' ■ . son of A. iv. Philopator 

fled to * . . 158, and by Rom. aid he 

was restored to a shr^^ '"hr .• A few 

years later he again ■ . . '■ b.c. 139, 

m consequence of an embassy seiib oy toimon Mac- 
cabseus, the Romans wrote letters to A. and 
certain other eastern in favour of the 

Jews (1 Mac lx.). S(o xxxi. 19. 28. 32; 

Justin XXXV. 1 ; Polyb. iii. 5, xxxii. 20. 23, xxxiii. 
12 ; Appian. Syr. 47. H. A. White. 

ARAUNAH (mp«, also 2 S 24^^ jpx 1 Ch 
2P®, 2 Ch 3^). — ^A Jebusite who owned a threshing- 
floor on Mount Moriah. When David numbered 
the people, and the pessiilcnce was sent as a punish- 
ment for his sin, this spot was indicated by the 
prophet Gad as the place where an altar should be 
erected to J", because the plague had been stayed. 
David went to A. and bought the threshing-floor 
and oxen for 50 shekels of sUver. The price paid 
is given in 1 Ch 2p5 as 600 shekels of gold — a 
discrepancy which we have no means of explain- 
ing. R. M. Boyd. 

ARBA is described as ‘the great man 

among the Anakim’ (Jos 14^®), ‘the father of 
tho Anak’ (15^^), ‘the father of the Anok’ (2D^). 
This may mean that he was regarded as the 
progenitor of the Anakim, and it certainly implies 
that he was regarded as the great man in 
their traditional history. Presumably he was 
regarded as the foxmder of the city that bore his 
name, and as ha'vdng founded it seven years before 
the Egyp. Zoan (Jos 15^3, Gn 23^ 3527, Nu IS^^). See 
Anakim, Giant. Arbah, or Arba, City of. This 
phrase occurs in AV in Gn 35^7, Jos 15^2 2111. It is 
simply a tr. of the name which elsewhere appears 
as Kirjatli-arba, or Kiriath-arba (which see). This 
city is Hebron. W. J. Beecher. 

ARBATHITE ('n;i’ian 2 S 23®^), Elostermann sug- 
gests ’nmyn n'3 [see Abi-albon] ‘ a native of Beth- 
arabah,’ a town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
156.6! ig22) . 'jianyn occurs without n'3 1 Ch lp2, 
and Jos 18^8. J. F. Stenning. 

ARBATTA (iv ^Ap^drTOL*:, AV Arbattis), 1 Mac 
528 . — ^ district in Palc-5ilric. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Akrabattis 
— the toparchy of Samaria near Akrabeh E. of 
Shechem. C. R. Conder. 

ARBELA. — The Syrian army under Bacchides, 
which came from the N. upon Jerus. B.C. 161, is 
described by the Gr. of 1 Mac 9^ as proceeding ‘ by 
the way that leadeth to Gilgal, and encamping 
before Mesaloth, which is in Arbela (iv *Appi)XoLs) ; 
gat possession of it and destroyed much people.’ 
The sites represented by all these namo^a are 
disputed, and there are several jilicTnari\(‘'* 
for the line of the Syrian march. The most 
natural direction for Bacchides to take was along 
the coast, and up the vale of Aijalon. On this 
route there lay a Gilgal, the present Jiljuliycli, on 
the plain of Sharon, but no trace is now discover- 
able of MecraXdfO or of *'App’rj\a. Jos. (Ant. XII. 
xi. 1) supposes that they came through Galilee, 
which he reads instead of Gilgal. On this route 
stands the modern Irbid, the identity of which 
name with Irbil or Arbela is proved by the medi- 


eval Arab ; ' . (Nasir-i-Khusrau calls it 
Irbil, but laKUb ana others Irbid; cf. Reland, 
Pal. 358) ; and Robinson (BB ii. 398) suggests that 
MetrdXtbd or MaKraXthd stands for ni^DD, a term lie 
thmks appropriate to the precipices, honey-combed 
with caves, that always made Arbela a place of 
strategic importance. But this identification is 
doubtful. Again, Bacchides, having . "'ll 
Galilee, might have approached Jerus. across Jis- 
draelon by the trunk road through Samaria, a 
direction which is called in the Bk of Jth (4^) the 
dvapd(T€ts to Jndma. On this route there lay a 
strong fortress, Gilgal, the modern Jiljilia, which 
might well have given its name to the route ; and 
Ewald identifies this with the Gilgal of our 
passage {Hist. Eug. ed. v. 323). On the same road, 
much farther N. than Gilgal, stands a Meselieh, 
taken by some to be the Bethulia of the Bk of Jth, 
and therefore a fortress that Bacchides, if advan- 
cing by this direction, would certainly have to 
reckon with ; while close to Meselieh stands 
Meithalfin. These two ofler a probable identifica- 
tion for MecraXti^. The latter is said to lie iv 
’ApjSi^Xois, and this form of the phrase suggests that 
Arbela (observe the plural) was the name, not of a 
town, but a district. How Eus. (O -'O^v . r.-f. \ \ T 

notes the name as existing in his ^ 1 1;!(‘ :i ■■ « ■■ » ■, 
9i miles from Lejjun, a position which suits the 
entonces from Esdraelon upon Meselieh and 
Meithalfin. It is just possible, therefore, that 
’’Ap^TjXa was the name of the whole district. A 
fourth alternative for the route of Bacchides was 
through Gilead, which name is read for Gilgal by 
the Syr. of 1 Mac 92. In the E. of Gilead there 
lies to-day a point of strategic importance known as 
Irbid ; but there is neither a Mesaloth >i.)j j, .il. 
unless the latter be taken to he the G I; '1 m 
J ericho, which Baccliuh « have passed had he 
come upon Judsea through Gilead. The Gilead 
route, however, is much the least probable of 
the four suggested. See Beth-Arbel and Gil- 
gal. G. A. Smith. 

ARBITE ('5*3X!?). — The LXX (2 S 23^*') apparently 
reads (the Archite), cf. Jos 162 ‘Hushai the 
Archite,’ 2 S 15®2 ; but a place ’Arab, in the S. of 
Judah, is mentioned Jos 15®2. In the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 1187 we find ‘the son of Ezhai’ 
('3m-j3), a reading which .] by several 

MSS of the LXX 2 S l.c, ■ 1 s . \ . . and which 

is probably correct. J. F. Stenning. 

ARBONAI CAppuvds, Jth 22^). — ^A torrent appar- 
ently near Cilicia. It cannot he represented by the 
modem Nahr Ihrahim, since the ancient name of 
that river was the Adonis; nor does the latter 
answer to the term ‘ torrent * (xelAta^pos) applied to 
the Arbonai. C. R. Conder. 

ARCH. — 1. Of the Temple. The word ‘ arch ’ is 
used in the plural (‘arches’) 14 times in Ezk 40. 
That neither ‘ arch ’ nor ‘ arches ’ has any right to 
appear in the Eng. Bible at all, an examination of 
the Heb. word, of the versions, and of the context, 
'will make clear. The Heb. word is according to 
the Mass, pointing "Slammim, which is the 
phir. of dVk ^$lam ; the word is, however, only 
lonnd 'with suflBixes, and as the text stands it is 
sing, not plur. ; it is the Kerd or corrected 
reading that makes the word plural. Twice 
indeed (40’8- the fern. plnr. occur ; but 

Smend (Comm. v. 326) suspects an error. (Cornill 
in v.^® reads sing. ; v.®*^ he rejects, following 
most Heb. MSS. ) In all the remaining 12 places 
the 'written text makes it singular and not plural. 
The word occurs no'vvhere outside this chapter, and 
it is almost certainly either a synonym of 
*lildmy porch, or a clerical error for this last word. 
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That the translators of the LXX had before them, 
m all the instances where either or is now 
found, one and the same Heb. word in the text, 
is suggested by the fact that these translators use 
but one Greek word, and that a mere translit. of 
Tiz. alkd/jL. Cornill in his amended text of 
Ezk reads never and trs. by Vorhalle 
(porch). It should be stated, however, that aixdfA. 
trs. the Heb. word saph^ ‘threshold,’ in Ezk 
463, ^ayil, ‘post,’ in 40^3 ^^-^3 i9 and 41i. 

The Vulg. uses one word vestibulum for ^elam and 
'*ulam. The Targ. also uses but one word, this being, 
however, Htlamma^ not, as the LXX would 

lead ns to expect, 'Uamma'. It is certain 

that ^Uam is used in the sense of ''ulo/m in Ezk 
4031 31.30^ prob. also in 402® 20^ where the ’eZam is 
said to be toward the outer court. The I)ouay 
Version, which follows the Vulg. more closely than 
the latter does the LXX, uses m all cases the 
Eng. word porch. In the mod, Gr. version, crroa, 
porch, is the uniform rendering. In addition to 
Cornill, Smend, A. B. Davidson (see their Com- 
mentaries), Ened. Delitzsch (JPwlegome7ia, p. 
139), the Lexicons of Muhlau and Volck, Buhl, 
Oxford, and the majority of recent critics, accept 
the view that both Heb. words have but one 
meaning, viz. porch. What is intended by 
‘ porch ’ in this connexion see under JPOkoh and 
Temple. 

2, Gene7^aL It is a debatable point whether the 
Israelites in O'r times were acquainted with the 
arch as an architectural device, and whether they 
used it. There is no corresponding word in 
Hebrew ; but indeed few architectural terms are 
found in this language. Heb. is the 
poetry, of ethics, and of religion, and nc;, •»! 
or of art. See Akchitectuke. 

T. W. DAYIES. 

ARCHANGEL.— See Angel 

ARGHELAUS.— See under HEROD. 

ARCHERY. — Though hows are mentioned with 
tolerable frequency m the OT, one is tempted to 
think that the Israelites were not distinguished 
above the surrounding nations by their skill in the 
use of this weapon. The battle of Gilboa was 
probably lost through the superiority of the Philis- 
tine archers. David, after the battle, endeavoured 
to c’l oil lime archery practice in Judah (2 S 
Reject RV and compare Driver, JS^otes on Samuel^ in 
loco), Elisha on his deathbed (2 K 1 3^3-19) promised 
Joash victory over Syria by the use of the bow. 
Probably the revival of Israel’s military power 
under Jeroboam, son of Joash, was due to improve- 
ment in archery; Hosea, a contemporary, speaks 
(13) of the bow as the national weapon of Israel. 

The most effective and scientific use of the bow, 
however, was that shown by the Assyrians. The 
terror caused by their archery is hinted at in Is 
and 3733. To judge from Assyr. reliefs, it seems 
to have been the practice of Assyr. armies to over- 
whelm their enemies with the bow, and to use the 
spear and sword only when the foe was already 
inflight. W. E. BARNES. 

ARCHEYITES (><’pnK)._^ The people of Erech,’ 
a town identified with the Bab. XJruk (modern 
WaTka)t on the left bank of the Euphrates. 
It is mentioned in Gn 10^'’, between Babel and 
Acoad, as the second city of importance in Nimrod’s 
kingdom ; and its name occurs, 111 the inscriptions, 
along with that of Acoad, as one of the principal 
towns in N. Babylonia. 

Some of the inhabitants of Erech were ‘ deported’ 
as colonists to Samaria by king Assurbanipal 
(668-626). Tlicir name is mentioned in Ezr 4*^ 
along with dwellers in Babylon ; and the ‘ deporta- 


tion ’ of Archevites most probably indicates that 
Erech sided with Babylon in the revolt of Samas- 
smn-ukin against the Assyr. king (cf. Ryle, Ezra 
and Neheniiah), H. E. Ryle. 

ARCHIPPUS. — Archippus is mentioned only 
twice in NT. The short letter sent by St Paul to 
Philemon is addressed not only to Philemon and 
Apphia, but also to ‘A., our fellow-soldier,’ as well 
as to the church in Philemon’s house (v.^). The 
position here assigned to A., between the mention 
of Philemon and that of the church in his house, 
renders it highly probable that he was, if not a 
near relative (perhaps a son or brother), at any 
rate one belonging to the household circle ‘ Fellow- 
soldier’ is doubtless applied to him (as to Epa- 
phroditus, Ph 2^3; cf. also Ph 4^, 2 Ti 2^) as 
enduring conflict in the service of the Church or 
the gospel, probably in some official position ; 
but what that position was, we have no means of 
knowing. Nor is much more ligh ’ ” - by 
the other passage (Col 4^G which ' < his 

‘ministry (Sianovtaj^) in the Lord.’ The term 
dia/coi^ia need not necessarily be taken in its 
technical sense of the office of deacon, or in that of 
bishop or presbyter or evangelist , it may denote 
any service, but the adjunct KupLcp defines it as 
specially undertaken for the Church by one 
‘ living and acting in the Lord under the sense of 
holy obligation’ (Meyer). The form of the admoni- 
tion has been thought to imply some misgiving or 
doubt or censure, as though A. were still young or 
subordinate, weak or too indulgent, or inclined to 
be remiss, and so m special need of warning or 
stimulus; but it need not convey more than that 
the ‘service’ was a difficult one, m which he 
might well be strengthened by the encouragement 
of the Church acting on the apostle’s message. 
The suggestion of Lightfoot, among others, 
that A. was a Laodicean teacher, on the ground 
that 41'^ is joined by nal to the context in 
which the Laodicean Church is spoken of, seems 
improbable ; for, apart from other difficulties, why 
should St. Paul have taken this roundabout way of 
reaching A. (if not himself a Colossian) through a 
strange church, when he was almost simultaneously 
addressing him directly (Philem^)^’ There seems 
little historical basis for the tradition that A. was 
one of the 76 -V-'* h- who became bishop of 
Laodicea and i\ u : rtyrdom at Chonse. 

William p. Dickson. 

ARCHITE (’?"]«?).— The native of a town (Erech?, 
not Archi as in AV of Jos 16^) situated on the 
north border of Benjamin, probably the modern 
^Ain ’ west of Bethel. Hushai, David’s friend 
(2 S 1532), belonged to this town. See S WP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. Conder. 

** ARCHITECTURE.— The influences which formed 
the architecture of the Hebrews were very diverse. 
Besides the highly developed structures of Egypt 
and Babylon, there was the native Amorite building, 
and the starting-point of the people themselves 
from a nomadic life. The great tent of the taber- 
nacle, with its chamber of wood, must have been 
the ideal type for a long period to the Hebrews. 
It is, according to Pergusso t'- r- '. h ' : i_ of it (see 
Tabernacle), strictly in i what may 
be seen as the system of development from the 
Bedawi tent at present. A widespread low tent 
is pitched, fencing of reeds or piles ol stone is 
built around it to make a shelter from storms ; the 
tent is then carried out over the shelter walls, or 
else enclosed in a courtyard, and settlements are 
thus formed which are compounded of walling for 
the sides and tent for the covering. Such seems 
to have been the principle of the tabernacle ; and 
long after the entrance into Pal. the Hebrews, in 
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tlie south at least, continued to depend on tents 
and skins, instead of building and pottery. The 
closely inhabited region south of Hebron, where at 
every mile or two a name of an OT village is to 
be found, is absolutely bare of any early building, 
and not a fragment of Jewish pottery is to be 
found there. This shows that the people retained 
the nomadic type of life although settled on the 
land. 

The Amorite buildings of brick were massive and 
imposing to a desert people : ‘ cities great, and 
fenced up to heaven ’ (Dt The thick walls of 

well-laid brickwork, as seen at Tell Hesy, were 
very strong defences, and quite wide enough to 
have considerable houses built upon the wall (Jos 
215). Woodwork was largely used (Jos 8^0) ; but 
probably for roofing, as no trace of vaulted brick 
roofs has yet been found. This system of mud- 
brick building continued to be used throughout 
the Jewish history, as is seen at Tell Hesy, and 
alluded to by Ezekiel (IS^o-i^) . and such building 
was probably in type, as well as material, a con- 
tinuation of the Amorite style. What the external 
appearance of these buildings was, is shown by the 
figures or forts conquered by the Egyptians in 
Syria, and represented on the monuments. High 
blank walls gave no opening or hold for an enemy ; 
pilasters and towers strengthened the faces and 
corners of the forts; and projecting chambers 
overhanging the more important points enabled 
the defenders to prevent any sapping or scaling. 
The gateway was a !>r.'’ 0 ''{iim bnihling in front of 
the entrance, a plan nJrcli (‘iniblcd the defenders 
to make it a death trap to any attacking party; 
for on forcing the outer gate the besiegers would 
be confined in a narrow space exposed to ceaseless 
attack overhead. Defence at this age seems to 
have been far superior to attack; and without a 
siege train such forts could be reduced only by 
stratagem (as at Ai) or by starvation. 

When stone building was required, it appears to 
have been probably of masonry hewn to fit on the 
spot, or at least of irregular courses ; for the Jews 
were astonished at proper construction, with hewn 
stone all cut regularly in advance, and they 
remark when neither hammer nor axe nor any 
tool of iron was heard in the house while it was in 
building (1 K 6^). The mechanical Phoenicians 
appear to have planned the temple entirely in 
advance, as the Egyptians did in early times, 
marking each stone with its place ; Hiram’s 
builders and the Gebalites being responsible for this 
work (1 K 5 ^ 8 ), The stone was sawn with saws, 
as in the best Egyp. work (IK V). The cause of 
this Phoen. superiority in stonework is probably 
from their occupying a rocky coast where brick is 
less attainable, and a wet coast where stone is the 
more needful. 

Of the architectural forms very little is known 
directly. The onl\ caivinrr- yet seen, which are 
certainly of the iieuod ni iIk' monarchy, are the 
slabs of Tell Hesy. There a cavetto cornice, like 
the usual Egyp. form of the nineteenth dynasty, is 
carved on a thin slab, which was placed over a 
doorway as a lintel. IFrom the want of solidity, 
and the curve of the back, manifestly following 
that of the face, it is evident that this was not a 
structura], but only an ornamental member ; like 
the similar thin stone lintels attached by 
(wooden ?) pegs to the brick wall behind, in the 
palace of Alihenaten at Tel el-Amarna. What the 
real nature of the door-crown was has not been 
preserved ; it may have been of wood, but looking 
to Egyp. usage it is more likely to have been an 
arch of brickwork, like the walls. 

The sides of the doorways Lave also been pre- 
served, though reversed \n re-use in a later ^ 
building. They are decorated with pilasters, which ■ 
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show the form of the columns in use at that age. 
A rounded low stone base supported the stout and 
clumsy cclumn, which is even represented as equal 
m diameter to the base. At least the ideal was 
very different from that of the Egyp., whose column 
was far nari’ower than its base. The column 
diminished greatly upward, and was capped at the 
top by a volute of Ionic nature. In the stonework 
this volute seems to imitate a coil of metal ; but 
the whole design appears to come from a decorating 
of vrooden posts with rams’ horns, a similar idea to 
the bucrania in Gr. use. On Assyr. monuments, 
.r ■ ■ - Dresented which have been considered 
‘ the Ionic ; but the horn form (if it 
ever existed in these) has been lost, whereas in the 
earlier Jewish example, which is probably Solo- 
monic, the coil is much more isolated and 

show by their shortness that a 
dado existed below them, and was an important 
feature in the building ; but no stonework of a dado 
has been preserved. A peculiar feature of Jewish 
design is the duplication of the doorway. In the 
rock tombs there is a general tendency to a double 
entrance ; sometimes only carried out in tlie porch, 
where a pillar will stand directly in front of the 
doorway. The same duplication is seen in the 
building at Tell Hesy in which the stone slabs 
were re-used, as above described : the object of the 
building IS not known, bur on three sides, if not 
four, it had two doors. As these doors required to 
be secured by locks or fastenings, the taste for 
double entrances must have been very strong. 
Such a duplication occurs both in Assyr. and 
Persian buildings, and belongs therefore to an 
established system. 

Of other ornament the drafting of the walls was 
the most prominent, and is likewise known in 
Persia. The edges of the stones were dressed to a 
straight line with flat faces, while the middle of 
each external face was occupied by a projecting 
boss. This boss was sometimes left quite rough — 
like the rusticated work of the Pitti palace ; but 
usually It was dressed flat, thus leaving the joint 
lines recessed half an inch to 3 inches from the 
mam face of the wall, according to the scale of the 
work. The great stones of the temple substructure 
are the best known example of this work, but they 
are not certainly older than Herod. On a smaller 
scale this same work was found in the lower 
courses of a door of the fortress at Tell Hesy, 
which takes it back to the middle of the Jewish 
monarchy ; and from the persistence of the type 
to the present day it appears to truly belong to the 
country. 

Of the plans of buildings we know even less than 
of the decoration. The temple, ; - F- 1 . >- i! has 
pointed out, was simiDh’ a ■.i-i'l'ii' ')i the 

dimensions of the tabernacle, and we may carry 
the parallel further. The great tent pitched over 
the tabernacle sides extended beyond them, and 
the covered space thus left around the tabernacle 
would doubtless be used for subsidiary purposes. 
This space v. : - 1 p’ d ‘n the temple as a chain 
of chamber- j' 1 '• ‘i.’s 1 iln sides, a construction 
which was not favourable to any grand treatment 
of the exterior. The plan, therefore, was ruled by 
its development from the previous sacred place. 
In the later temple of Herod the great porch was 
the most striking feature, and accords in taste with 
the enormous porticoes o£ the Herodian rock- 
tombs at Jerusalem, which are often much larger 
than the tomb inside the rock. Minor buildings 
of the age of the monarchy have been found in the 
only excavations yet made in a city,— those at 
Tell Hesy. One building already mentioned was 
square, with two doors on each side. Another— 
perhaps a barrack— was a long hall with two rows 
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of columns from end to end. Until further 
excavations may reveal m * i \ • w can 

glean but little about the . ! . i . . .u ‘ l- of 

Jewish architecture. 

W. M. Flinders Peteie. 

ARCTURUS. — A star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation Bootes or the !’'■ ■'* * ■ Arcturus 
IS the ■ J , o'* AV for - .. , ,'ob 9^, and 

^ w s- --IT’". _ 

The identification of "Ash, 'Ayish, has formed 
subject for wide conjecture. Versions : LXX 
*'Ecnrepov in both places (agreeing with Pesh. in 
placing riAeiaSa, before in 9®) ; Pesh. 

^ !!>* 3C 

'lyyutlid of doubtful meaning, explained 
by Arabic Lexx. as Capella Aurigse, but placed in 
Taurus ; Vulg. 9^ Arcturum (whence AV), 38^^ 
Vesperum; Targ. 9^ transliterates, 88®^ ‘the hen 

with her chickens,’ i,e, the Pleiades ; Sa'adya, ici? u. 

O'' 

jjiijtJ, 1.6. Ursa Major. In the Talm. Berachoth 

685, R. Yehuda explains 'Ash as Tntha^ and 
later Talmudists interpret this as ‘ the tail of the 
Ram,’ i.e. Pleiades, or ‘the head of the Bull,’ i e. 
Aldeliaran with the Hyades. IbnEzra, ‘the Bear.’ 

Among moderns there are two main explanations. 

1. The great Bear or 'Wain ; Ges., Del., RV, 
etc. With the Arabs the four stars of this group 
which form the quadrilateral are known as Wa'aA 
‘the bier,’ the three stars of the tail being ‘the 
ib'i : ’ )f the bier,’ a phrase which resembles 
liiio 01 J b 38*^2 i^Ayish with her children.’ It is, 
however, impossible i)hd<>l<,iiicahy to identify the 
root of Arab. JSfa'sh w.ih Hob. and still more 
so with *Ayish 

2. The Pleiades ; Stern ■" Gv 'Cf rS Jild. Zeitschr, 

hi. 258 ff. ; Hoffmann, ZAl'W in 107 f . ; Noldeke. 
Stern points out that Job deals with weather 

phenomena, and that therefore the constellations 
nieniioned vv.^i* appear to be regarded as 
marking or influencing the changes of the seasons. 
Since the Bear is visible in the N. luM'i'-plu'iv 
throughout the year, it could scarcely be tI'o:.alir 
of as a season prognosticator. Thus Job ig 
rendered, ‘Alcyone with her children,’ i.e. the 
principal star of the U ‘ ' with its 

companions, the other mentioned 

being n » dm -ed as the Hyades, Orion, and Canis 
Major with We then have allusion to four 

groups regarded by the Greeks as signs of the 
seasons, and rising in close succession one upon 
another The form 'Ayish is thought to be correct 
(so Dillmann) rather than ‘As/i, and Hoffmann 
vocalises 'Ayyiish, thus connecting with Pesh. 
'lyyutha. C. E. Btjeney. 

ARD (Y^^?).— Benjamin’s son, Gn 462i, but his 
grandson, Nu 26“^'^=! Ch 83 {Addar). Patronymic 
Ardites (Nu 2640). g. Harpoed-Batteesby. 

ARD AT (2 Es 9^6 AV Ardath), ‘a field’ in an 
unknown situation. 

ARDON (P-'**)??).— A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2i8). 

ARELI ‘lion’ or ‘hearth of El’).— A son 

of Gad (Gn 46^3, Nu 26i^). Patronymic Arelites 
(Nu 2617). G. HAEFORD-BATTEESBY. 

AREOPAGITE QApcoTrayirvs, Ac 1734 only), applied 
to Dionysius (wli. see) as member of the Council 
of the Areopagus. 

AREOPAGUS (’'ApFios naVf, AV ‘ \r. 

Ac 171^, ‘Mars’ hill ’ 17^2) .—The Hill of Mars is an 
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eminence nearly due west of the Athenian Akro- 
polis, and separated therefrom by a low, narrow 
declivity. Here sat from the earliest antiquity the 
council of the \' “ . ^ at first a mainly judicial 

body composed ot Eupatridse recruited annually 
from the retiring archons. After the Macedonian 
subjugation of Athens, and under the Roman rule, 
this council probably retained more authority 
within Attica than any other representative body, 
and references to it in later Attic inscriptions are 
numerous. The hill rises gradually from the W., 
hut drops abruptly on N. and E. On the summit 
remain the benches cut out of the rock on which 
the \m , - - . m the open air {viraldpioi i^LKci- 
’’ ■ 118). Sixteen worn steps cut in 

the rock lead to the summit ; and the two stones, 
called the apyol \idoL, the xidos avatd^Las ‘ of im- 
placability,’ and ^Bpecas ‘of ill-doing,’ still remain, 
on one and the other of which sat the accuser and 
the accused of murder. The council is termed in 
Inscr. Attic, iii. 714, ‘the most holy,’ rh <r€fiu6rarov 
(TvpedpLov ; and to us the awful associations, which 
attached to the hill and to the cave of the Furies 
at its foot, made it a fitting background for St. 
Paul’s solemn declaration of a new faith m the 
unknown God. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that the curious idlers who led St. Paul 
thither had any other end in view than to gain a 
quiet spot, far removed from the hum of the busy 
Agora below, where they might hear in peace what 
this newest of enthusiasts had to say. The state- 
ment of St. Luke, that the philosophers took St. 
Paul by the hand (^iTri\a^ 6 jix€voLj Ac 174®, a.q 927 
234®, aiso Mt. 1431, Mk 823), is not appropriate to 
accusers bringing to trial a religious innovator. 
Nor, if the meeting which St. Paul addressed had 
been a judicial court, would it have dispersed in 
the way related ; some mocking, while others said, 
‘ We will hear thee again of this matter.’ There- 
fore Chrysostom’s view, that St Paul was formally 
arraigned before the Areopagite council, must be 
dismissed. There is every reason, moreover, for 
believing that in Ac 1722-31 -vve have the actual gist 
of what St. Paul said, and in tone it is not the 
defence of a man forcibly apprehended and put on 
his trial for blasphemy.* 

Smrdi'u on the Areopagus and facing K, St. 
rni.l hi ijr his feet the Theseion, and on his right 
hand the Akropolis, with its splendid temples 
intact. Such surroundings would fill with en- 
thusiasm every cultured Christian of to-day. 
Wherever St. Paul turned, his glance must have 
fallen on the severe and lovely works of art which 
still adorned the decadent city. Thus a table was 
spread before him of which nineteenth century 
humanists are laboriously but thankfully gather- 
ing up the scattered crumbs. To St. Paul’s 
Semitic imagination nothing of all this appealed. 
It was to him ]ust gold or silver or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device, the work of a 
period of ignorance at which God had mercifully 
winked. 

For a fuller disquisition on this point, and for 
a description of the view of Athens from the Hill 
of Mars, see Conybeare and Howson, Life and Bp. 
of St. Paul, ch X. F. C Conybeare. 

ARES (Apes), 1 Es 54®. — 766 of his descendants 

returned with Zerub. : tin ' ■ -I to the 775 

(Ezr 2«) or 652 (Neh 740) c \rah(ni|?). 

H, St. J. Teaokeeay. 

ARETAS (Aram, nnnn, Gr. Aperas, more correctly 
Ape0ay, as in the name of the famous bishop of 
Caesarea Mazaca; the analogy of aper?/ probably 
influenced the commoner spelling). — 1. King of 
the ‘Arabians,’ 2 Mac 5^ (see below). 2. King of 
the Nabatsean Arabs, whose ‘ ethnarch ’ or gover- 

* Seo, however, Eamsay in Eatpos. 6tli Ser. ii. 209 f., 261 f. 
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- at the instance of the Jews (Ac 
■ \ ' may well have been a proselyte), 

was ^he city of Damascus to capture 

(TTtdcrat, Cc and destroy (Ac 9) St. Paul. He 
escaped the ethnarch’s hands by the aid of the 
disciples, who lowered him in a basket from a 
window in the wall. This was shortly after St. 
Paul’s conversion, which event, rather than his 
escape from Damascus, would seem to be the 
terminus a quo of the /xerot rpla h-'q of Gal P® (see 
Lightf. in loc.). If so, the escape may have taken 
place at any point of time during the three years. 
If the escape itself is the point from which they are 
reckoned, the conversion can hardly lie far behind. 

How Damascus, a town within the Rom. prov. 
of Syria, came to be guarded by the officer of an 
Arab king, is a much-debated question. The most 
probable solution is the hypothesis of a temporary 
extension of the Arab kmgdom to Damascus. The 
facts are as follows : — 

The Nabataeans (is333) are possibly identical with 
the Nebaioth (mu:) of OT (so Jos. Ant i. xii. 4. 
The main difficulty is the unvarying distinctness 
of the final consonants t3 and n). They were prob- 
ably of Arab race, but used the Aram, language 
for writing and inscriptions (Ndldeke in Schenkel, 
BL, 1872, s,v, Nabataer, and in ZDMG xvii. 703 
sqq,, XXV. 122 sqq.). We first meet with them as a 
formidable power in connexion with the wars of 
Antigonus, B.O. 312, centred in the former Edomite 
stronghold of Sela (Nabat. *Sal,’ Gr. n^rpa, 
hence the name for their country, *Apa^ia ^ wpbs ri 
ILhpq., or ‘Arabia Petraea’), whence their power 
gradually extended itself N. and S. Their first 
known ruler is the Aretas of 2 Mac 5^ with 
whom Jason was imprisoned {iyKXeicrBek) or, per- 
haps, ‘ accused ’ (adopting the conjecture iyKX-qdds), 
B.C. 160 \. i- . y-t a recognised king. 

A few 2 ■ J. ■ ■ I. ^ M i < ‘ N j ■ -Ji ; ' < appear a- fi ieudl> 

to the iMaccabsean party (1 Mac 5® 9®®). With the 
« n \ (/T ;he Gr. kingdoms of Syria and Egypt the 
:>! increase in power ; about B.C. 105 their 
‘ king ’ Erotimus ‘ nunc Aegyptum nunc Syriam 
infestabat magnumque nomen Arabum viribus 
finitimorum exsanguibus fecerat’ (Trog. Pomp. ap. 
Justin, XXXIX. V. 5-6). By B.c. 85 A. iil. is master 
of Damascus ; to him belong the coins Ba<rtX^ws 
'Apirov ^i\iX\7jvos stiuck at Damascus (Schurer, 
RJP I. ii. 353, n. 11). He took the side of 
Hyrcanus against Aristobulus, B.c. 65-62, and in 
the latter year was attacked by Scaurus whom 
Pompey had left as legate of Syria; Scaurus 
obtained a nominal submission and a p^ment of 
money (Jos. Ant. xiv. v. 1 ; BJ l. viii. 1). Damascus 
had already fallen into Rom. hands {Ant. xiv. ii. 3; 
BJ I. vi. 2), in which it remained, with the excep- 
tion to be noticed below, as part of the prov. of 
Syria, but with certain liberties of its own (for 

S roof in detail see Schiirer, n. 14, in part modifying 
lommsen’s important note, Provinces, Eng. tr. 
vol. ii. p. 148 sq.). A. III. was succeeded by M^chus 
(c. 50-28), Obodas II. (c. 28-9 B.C.), and A. IV. (c. 9 
B.c,-A.D. 40), the subject of the present article. 

His original name was Aeneas, but he assumed 
me name of A. on taking the kingdom (Jos. Ant 
XVI. ix. 4). In B.c. 4 he sends some unruly auxili- 
aries to aid the oxpcdiiion of Varus against the 
Jews {BJ II. V. 1 ; A /it. xviT. X. 9). After A.D. 28 
he attacked and defeated Herod Antipas, partly 
in revenge for the divorce of his daughter by the 
latter (see Heeodias, and Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 1, 2 : 
the victory was transferred in Christian legend 
to Abgar of Edessa ; Gutschmidt, Kleine Schr^ten, 
iii. 31). Tiberius ordered Vitellius, propraetor of 
Syria, to chastise A. for this attack, but the ne’vvs 
of Tiberius’ death (A.D. 37) put an end to the ex- 
pedition (Jos. ibid. § 3), 

This brings us to the period of St. Paul’s escape, 
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which was witliin 3 years ot his first visit to the 
Church at Jerus., which latter again was within 
14 years of the visit recorded in Gal 2. Taldng 
the latter (against Ramsay’s view, St. Paul the 
Traveller, but see Sanday in Expositor, Feb. and 
Apr. 1896) as identical with that of Ac 15, and 
working back with the data of the Ac from the 
arrival of Festus, A.D. 60, we time Gal 2 about the 
year 51. ‘ Fourteen years ’ previous, i.e. about 38, 

comes St. Paul’s first visit to the Church of Jerus., 
and the three previous years again, viz. 38, 37, 
and 36, bring us to the time of his conversion, and 
cover the time of his escape from Damascus. 

At some time, then, during the three years in 
question, Damascus had come under A. It cannot 
nave been long before, as there are coins of Damas- 
cus with the image and superscription of Tiberius 
down to A.D. 34 ; but there are none with those 
of Gains or Claudius. The image of Nero begins 
in 62-63. The inference is natural that the acces- 
sion of Gains marks the transfer. That A. could 
have seized it by force in the face of Vitellius is 
out of the question. But it is not * ■ < ' . 

it was granted to him by the new ■ ■ : « . i ■ 

was not kindly disposed towards .1 ■ . 'i j ^ 

and would not be unlikely to grant a mark of 
imperial favour to Ms bitter enemy. It is true 
that the deposition and banishment of Herod took 
place only in the summer of 39 (Schurer, I. ii. 36 n.), 
a date scarcely early enough for St. Paul’s escape 
from Damascus. But the grant to Agrippa of the 
tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, with the title of 
king, appears to have been one of Caligula’s first 
acts {Ant. XVIII. vi. 10), and in 38 the emperor 
granted an Itursean principality to Soemus (Dio 
Cass. lix. 12). A similar grant may well have been 
made to Aretas. 

A. must have lived till about A.D. 40, as of the 
20 dated Aretas-inscriptions of el-Hegr, two be- 
long to his 48th year, as also do certain coins. No 
other Nabataean king has left so rich a legacy of 
coins and inscriptions. On both, his standing 
title is Bahem-ammeh, ‘lover of his people’ (the 
contrast with the <f>i\^W'qv of A. III. supr. is 
suggestive). Under him the Nabataean kingdom 
extended from the Euphrates to the Red Sea (cf. 
Jos. Ant. I. xii. 4). By 62 Damascus had again 
been taken over by the Romans, and brlo-igcd to 
the province of Syria when, in 106, the 
kingdom itself was added to the empire as the 
province of Arabia. 

What is greatly wanted is a coin (or coins) of 
Damascus between 37 and 54 A.D. Meanwhile, 
it should be noted that 2 Co 11®^ is our solitary 
piece of positive evidence for Damascus having 
formed part of the Nabataean kingdom at any 
time after the Christian era. The fact, as has 
been shown above, has an important bearing on 
Pauline chronology. 

The best collection and discussion of the evidence 
is in Schurer, HJP I. ii., esp. his indispensable 
Append, ii. on the Nabatsean kingdom, pp. 345- 
362, to which the above article is prmcipally 
indebted. 

Li i.:.’ \ I r i r. — ?ohiircr ys ti:np'.e ■ ru* .*■ i d the lit. of the 
"V .. .1 ■ . ■ 1 ■“! In injr(‘ ‘,•>00 il 1 i .)■: to A. IV. see 

< ‘ . Pav^ li ■ ■' ‘ UfoAMi.i, 

\ 1 1 “ ■» (i'\; I, -N I'td ■■ / 'I 

AToMen, Beriin, I &56 -i 1 » ‘i ■ ■’ vr^ ” ■* of Idnge 

b 3 ' von Gutsohmidt) ; I. ( 1 . II-t , *. r .'i Aretas 

Arahum regia (Witter . , \'i„ *r, de temporum in Act. 

App. rationejpp. 173-182; Wieselor, Chtono' ir>. 167-175, 
and in PRJE.a.v. Aretas ; Meyer-'Wendt on Acts, Mini. § 4 n. ; 
Eohden, de Palasatina et Arabia Provinciia Romania (1885). 
Also, in addition to the references in the body of this article, 
see Arabia, Paul, Damascus, Nbbaioth, Ethxarch. 

A. Robertson. 

ARGOB (3i"iN). — Apparently an officer of Peka- 
hiah, king of Israel, assassinated by Pekah 
together wfith the king his master and one Arieh 
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(2 K 15^®); so Ewald, Thenius, Keil, and most. 
Another explanation makes Argob and Aiieh 
conspirators with Pekah. Probably the passage 
is eorrnj)t See Klostermann, who suggests the 
emendation vnii nxD ‘with his 400 warriors’; 

— by a sudden coup Pekah and his 50 surprise 400. 

C. F. Burney. 

ARGOB ; once, Dt3^®, with the art. niixn). — 
A district mentioned in Bt 3^* 1 K 4^^, and de- 

scribed as situated on the E. of Jordan, in Bashan, 
in the kingdom of ‘Og, and as containing three- 
score cities, all strongly fortified, ‘with high 
walls, gates, and bars, besides very many cities of 
the country folk ’ (i.e. un walled cities : see Ezk 38^^). 
The particular district intended is uneeitain. The 
Targums of Onk. and Jon. r |- ■ \ ,■' by^nTO 

( Pseud.- Jon. i.e. the'! ' :■* oTpa^wr, 

of Greek witers (see Schiirer, /fJP I. ii. 10 ff.; 
G. A. Smith, Geogr, 543), some 25 miles S. of 
Damascus, a remarkable volcanic formation, in 
shape resembling roughly a pear, about 25 miles 
from N. to S., and 19 miles from E. to W., the 
rugged surface of which consists of innumer- 
able rocks or boulders of black basalt, inter- 
sected by fissures and crevices in every direction 
(see Trachonitis). This formation, which owes 
its origin to the streams of lava emitted from the 
Jebel Hauran, on the S.E., rises some 20-30 ft. 
above the -‘u' / plain; and ‘its border is 

as clearly < lot M <1 <•!'» a rocky coast, 'which it very 
much resembles.’ It forms a natural fortress, 
which a small body of defenders could hold even 
j ' ■ .! (’etermined invader ; and hence its 

I'l ■ . ■ ■ :ij'n j the Leja (i.e laja^ak, refuge, retreat). 
Some modern wi iters have accepted the identifica- 
tion thus suggested by Onk. and Jon., supporting 
it further, partly by the fact that the Leja contains 
the remains of several ancient cities, partly by 
tli<‘ f-l'no:o!.;h‘al arguments that Argot signifies 
• i 1 1 ) 11 ^ ,* .'Hhi nil, it the term (AV ‘ region ’), used 
regiilj'uly in connexion with it in the OT, is in- 
loruled as a designation of its rocky boundary 
spoken of above. The identification is, however, 
extremely doubtful, and has been abandoned by 
the best recent authorities. To take the latter 
point first, the philological arguments appealed 
to are exceedingly precarious. Argob can be inter- 
preted only up- -i' ''I'lj bl-‘ assump- 

tion that the root nn ■ - m * • j • ’ . i - to judge, 
however, from c?c i M*b 21 ® 38®®), it 

would denote naturally* a rich and earthy soil 
rather than a stony one, and so (Smith, Geogr, 551) 
i- ‘probably co ; ■ I fco our word “glebe.”’ 

And '7=n h a cow/ (do 2 or 'ing-hi (Mic 

2®), fig. a meets'’ -‘-f * ■ G // or allotment (Jos 17^ 
19®), applied to :\ ;{■ district or ‘region’ 

(RVm), Zeph 2' '■ * : ili lo is consequently no 
ground for siq^po^sing it to have been used speci- 
ally on account of the rocky border of the Leja. 
^ ■’’ly Fie remains of ancient cities in (or 

a'-o , v* }i must have been the biblical Bashan 
are by no means confined to the Leja ; on the con- 
trary, they are much more numerous on ' J ■ ■ ■’ m " 
sides of the Jebel Hauran (S.E. of the Le^ b, 

covered by a rich and loamy soil, sinks down gradu- 
ally, especially on the S. and W., to the level of the 
surrounding plain. The 'whole of this region is 
studded with deserted to'wns and villnge**— accord- 
ing to Wetzstein, who has describ(=‘d it Tno-^t fully 
(Meisebericht uber Hauran u, die Trachonen, 186(), 
p. 42), the E. and S. slopes of the Jebel Hauran 
alone contain the remains of some 300 such ancient 
sites ; they are also numerous on the W. and 
S AY. , (cf. Porter, Five Years in Damascus 
r‘! 2 *;■. 2:!1‘ 251, 253). The dwellings in these 
deserted localities are of a rcmarknhle character. 
Wetzsiein distinguishes four kinds— (J) some are 
the habitations of Troglodytes, being caverns 


holloived out in the side of a hill, or of a Wady, 
in the soft volcanic rock, and so arranged as to 
form separate chambers : these are chiefly on 
the E. of Jebel Hauran (Wetzstein, pp. 22, 441, 
who names three*, viz. Umm Duh^h, ^Aj6l^, and 
Shibikke).* (2) Others are on a larger scale, 
being subterranean chambers entered by shafts 
invisible from above, and capable of forming a 
secure retreat from an invader ; these are frequent 
on the W. of the Zumleh range {ih, p. 46 1 ; cf. 
Oliphant, Land of Gilead^ pp. 103, 108 f. [about 
Irhid]) ; an extensive 2.i ’ jiouid city of this kind 
at Edre'i (at the N.E. loot or the same range) 
was explored by Wetzstein (p. 47 1) and Schu- 
macher (p. 12111). (3) A third kind, of which 

Wetzstein saw hut one example, at Hibikke, on the 
E. of J. Hanran, about 8 miles N.E. of Salchad, 
consists of chambers cut out in an elevated plateau 
of rock, and covered -with a solid stone vault, 
producing outside the * : ■ ' of a cellar or 

tunnel. Hibikke was originally surroxmded with 
a wall, in the manner of a fortress (p. 48f.). 
(4) The fourth and commonest kind consists of 
dwell ing-honses built in the ordinary manner above 
ground, hut constructed of massive well-hewn 
blocks of black basalt, — the regular and indeed 
the only building material used in the locality, 
— ^with heavy doors moving on pivots, outside 
staircases, galleries, and roofs, all of the same 
material : of this kind are the remains described 
by Porter {l,c, chs. x.~xiii.) at Burak, on the N. 
edge of the Leja, Sau'v\^arah, Hit, Hey^t, Bathani- 
eh, Shuka, Shuhba, east of it, Kanawat and 
uweideh on the W. slopes of J. Hauran, Bosra, 
Salchad, a'‘'' K s* im its S. slope (cf. Heber- 
Percy, A I • '?■» and Argob ^ 1895, pp. 40, 

47, 60, 71, etc., with photoOTaphs). Many of 
these cities are in such a good state of preserva- 
tion, that, as Wetzstein observes, it is dim cult for 
the traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, 
and to expect, as he walks along their streets, to 
see persons moving about the houses. The archi- 
tecture of these remains (which include temples, 
theatres, aqueducts, churches, etc.) is of the 
Grseco-Roman period, and is such as to show that 
between the first and the seventh centuries a.d. 
the cities in question were the home of a thriving 
and wealthy population. Can, now, any of these 
deserted localities be identified 'with the ‘ three- 
score cities, with high walls, gates, and bars,’ of 
the ancient of *Og? The spectacle pre- 

sented by man.v o' i IsiMm is so singular and impres- 
sive that amongst those who visited and almost 
re-discovered them, in the present century, there 
were some who assigned them confidently to a 
remote antiquity, and who boasted^ that they had 
themselves traversed the cities ‘ built and occupied 
some forty centuries ago ’ by the giant race of the 
Rephaim ; so, in J. L. Porter, who 

visited the district i ri I ,"53 . / • Years in Damas- 
cus ^ 1855, ii, 206 f., ed. 2, pp. 257 f., 263 f. ; Giant 
Cities ^Bashan, 1882, pp. 12, 13, 30, 84, etc.), and 
Cyril (J. Graham, who visited it in 1857 (Journal 
of the Boyal Geogr, Soc. 1868, p. 256 f., Cambridge 
Essays for 1858, p. 1601). The emphatic contra- 
diction which Porter’s theory received from 
Douglas Freshfield in The Central Caucasus and 
Bashan^ 1869, ch. ii., led to a somewhat heated 
correspondence in the Athenoeum for 1870 (June, 
pp. 774, 837; July, pp. 18, 117, 148; cl also 

* The habit of divd’-ing in caves in these parts is illu'^lrared 
by an intjro«-‘irvjr bi1 unfortunately mutilated inscni)Lion 
(Le Bah nrid Wsiddi'iL^ioii Inscriptions Grecques et LaUnes 
recueilUcs en Grbce et en Asie Mineure, iii 1, No 2329) from 
Kanatha (TCanawac), on the W. slope of J. Uauran, which seems 
to speak of an attempt made by kinff Agnppa (prob. Agrippai.) 
to civilize Tcuf i)><;u?AJ(r[etvras], and reclaim them from then 
Qrp.H/s }ia,ra.irTBtirn (cf. Jos. Ant. XIV. XV. 5 ; also, of the Lcfa, 
X 1, XVI 1). 
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Porter, Damascus^, Preface). There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that Porter and Graham much 
exaggerated the antiquity of these remains. As 
has been stated, the prevalent style of architecture 
IS Grjeeo-Eoman ; in many of the cities Greek in- 
scriptions, dating from the time of Herod onwards, 
have been found, and, in the opinion of the best 
and most independent judges, the extant remains, 
at least in the great majority of cases, are not of a 
more ancient date than the 1st cent. A.D. Be 
Vogud, the principal authority on the architecture 
of 8ie ^a-^ran, in the preface (p. 4) * to his collec- 
tion of 150 plates, called Syrie Centrale^ Architec- 
ture Civile et Religieuse du ati vii^ si^de (1867), 
expressly states that he had found no structures of 
an earlier date ; Burton and Drake {Unexplored 
Syria, 1872, i. 191-196) declare that even a careful 
examination of foundations disclosed to them no 
specimen of ' hoar antiquity. Wetzstein and 
Waddington express a sii'i’i, i ‘'■•h 1, though 

not quite in the same ■■ t :.ns: the 

former (pp. 103 f., 49) agrees that in the main there 
are no edifices earlier in date than the Christian 
era, but allows that the Troglodyte dwellings, and 
those found at Hibikke (see above), may be of very 
great antiquity,’ and also that very ancient building 
materials may be preserved in such places as Bosra 
and Salchat ; the latter writes {op, cit.^ p. 534) : 
‘Malgrd les recherehes ;»■ iIti ' et minutieuses 
que fai faites pendant "ii ^ de cinq mois 
dans le pays, je n’ai pu d6couvrir aucun monu- 
ment ant^rieur au rfegne d’H^rode. II y a sans 
doute des habitations ■■ ' ' itruites en 

ierres brutes, des . * ■ « ' ' par une 

evanture en pierres s^ches, qui peuvent ^tre de 
toutes lea dpoques, et dont quelques-unes sont 
peut-^tre fort anciennes, mais, je le r^p^te, il n’y a 
pas trace de civilisation de temples, 

d’^difices publics, avant le regne d’Herode.’ And 
the majoiity even of such buildings, he adds, 
are later than this, a-id b ’■)••/ to the period be- 
tween Trajan and du i » u-i. The caves and 
tunnel-like dwellings, described by Wetzstein, 
however, can hardly be the strongly fortified 
cities mentioned in Dt. Whether the low private 
dwellings, built with * ponderous blocks of roughly 
hewn stone, ^ on the antiquity of which Porter 
{Damascus^, pp. v, 257) insists, are identical with 
the * habitations grossicrerrK'rit construites en 
pierres brutes,’ which Waddington allows may be 
ancient, can hardly be determined by one who has 
not visited the coiintry.f On the whole, it may be 
safely concluded that the existing deserted cities 
are not those of the 'i i \ i "b : though it does 
not seem im])r()hjibh‘ I lu. <»: the cities built 

in the Grseco-Eoman period may have stood upon 
the sites of cities hihuigbig io a far earlier age, 
and that in their i on-i r :c! mn I lie dwellings of the 
ancient cities of 'Og may have been, in some cases, 
utili-d and pio^cnod. Puliap-^ fuinio explora- 
tion may pi ovo ihe iii'i lo bo of earlier 

date lliari ha- boon hiihcrio d.^ 

The -itc of -\rgol) cniinoL lie dolci ui.iimI with 
ccrLainiy. GuUie yZDPV, 1890, p. 237 1.), in- 
ferring from Dt 3^^ that Argob extended to the W. 
as far as Geshur and Ma'acah, places it, though 
not without hesitation, in the country about 
Der*at (Edre i), and northwards as far as Nawa, in 
which he says that there are sufficient ruins of 

* Ciiid at leng-ih in Merrill, JEa«t oj Jordan, p. 68. 

t Heber-Verev, !)2, Mates that at Eouin(E. of jgianawat) 
he found ruins ditloronr ru'iu anv which he had hitherto seen, 
viz. a village cons.sTnar ot one-sionod houses, built almost 
entirely of ronffh unhewn stones; he thought that this had 
been a village of peasants. 

t So also G A. Smith, Geojr. p 024 f . 

§ W Wnght {Palmyra and Zenolna, p. 251) mentions that 
he descended some 16-18 ft in Burak, and found the w dls there 
to consist of enormous undressed stones, unlike those on the 
surface. 


ancient sites to justify the biblical description. 
The inference based on Dt 3^"^ is perhaps doubtful : 
the verse seems to be written with a harmonistio 
motive (see Comm., and Jair), and hardly says 
distinctly that Argob reached to Geshur and 
Ma'acah. Dillm. suggested a site more towards 
the E., between Edie'i and Ashtaroth, and J. 
Hanran. If there is reason in the supposition that 
the deserted cities referred to above stand upon the 
site of the ancient cities of ‘Og, the part of Bashan 
in which they are most numerous would seem to 
he the W. declivities of J. Hauran, N. of Salchah 
(the S.E. limit of Bashan),’ the soil of which— a 
(li-iiilc- 2 :i;jlc<l lava — is rich and fertile (Wetzst. 
p. 40f.j, such as might be described by a deriva- 
tive of 

LiTBRATtniK. — On the cities of ^lauran, see further (besides the 
"works already quoted), Merrill, JBast of Joj dan, 1881, chs. ii.-v ; 

1 \ ‘ ,• * V . I ' . - " ' Qriech. und Lat, 

, ■ , t, “ ■ „ / .' I > aohonm und wtn 

atw naurd'ngeovrge, in the " ” - of the Berlin 

' > '-‘1 V ). cit. Nos. 2071- 

s ( . .i I, ■■ .1 /. ■ ircMoL Orient, i. (1888) 

; . . \ " ■ • Ii ' i\ }iew, 1892, p. 56 ff. ; W. 

■ . > r.' ■, ‘ , 181 fl., 265 ff., 346ff. ;de 

\ ' ■ > '* "'18, chs. 

u.-m. p, 89 tt.; tne Ula ii. i.'taac 2 x . i - (chiefly 
J 1 » ' » ' T ehestme^' i is that 

. ' on the b^is of ^ ‘^^lu’.ey) 

:■ ///*'», ' S. K. Dkivlk. 

ARIDAI ('T'^K Est 9®), the ninth of Haman’s 
sons, put to death by the Jews. The name is prob. 
Persian, perhaps haridayas, ‘delight of Hari’ (Ges. 
Thes. add.) : but LXX has a different text. 

H. A. White. 

ABIDATHA (Hpi'-nx Est 9®), the sixth son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. The name is 
perhaps from the Persian Eariddta, ‘given hy 
Hari’; but the LXX has ^apaHOa, this name 
coming fourth. H. A. White. 

ABIEH (nnJitn, with def. article, ‘the lion’). — 
Mentioned with Argob in a very obscure passage 
(2 K 1525). See Abgob. C. F. Bueney. 

ABIEL '.ipLifiX). — 1. The name of one of 

Ezra’s * < Iiicf m-in,’ Ezr 8^®. It doubtless signifies 
here ‘ lion of God.’ 2. The name, in EV (so LXX 
and most modems), of a Moabite whose two sons 
were slain by Benaiah, one of David’s mighty men, 

2 S 232®,t 1 Oh (LXX, in later passage, has 

Toifs 56o dpL'tjX). 3. A name, in Is 29^’ (four 
times), for Jerusalem. The original meaning is 
quite uncertain. It may be (see EYm) either (1) 
‘ lion (or lioness) of God,’ so, among others, Ewald, 
Cheyne {Comm.), Dillm.; or (2) ‘hearth of God,’ 
so the Targum, Del., Orelli, W. K. Smith {OTJC^ 
p. 856), Konig {Lehrgeh. d. Meb, Spr, ii. 1,^ p. 416). 
The latter seems the more probable, in view 
of (God’s hearth = altar, Rv ‘altar hearth’), 
Ezk 43^®, and with the same ‘ ' ■ on 

the stele of Mesha (1. 12). Duhm {Comm, in Coe,) 
takes Z as a formative letter, and suggests aryal as 
original form { = sacrificial hearth). Cheyne {In- 
troa, to Is, p. 187, n.) now favours this, and writes 
Arial. A. K. S. Kennedy. 

ABIMATHJEA CApifmdala), Mt 27®^* — The 
situation of this place is not indicated. In the 
Onomasticon {s,v, Axmathem-Sophim) it is identi- 
fied with Eamathaim-zophim (1 S D), and placed 
near Thamna and Lydda. The village Bantieh 

* The Onom (p. 216) identifies *Apyt^ vnOi a viilaj?e 
15 miles W of Gerasa, w’hich may w'ell be er-Ku’f b. on the W. 
Eu]6b, at just that distance from Gerasa ; but this is clearly too 
far south for the Arg-ob in Bashan 
t AVhas ‘two hon-like men of Moah ’ Tor oihor -’ijrr - <1 
emendations, see Klostcrmann’s Comm in l<^., v 1 I'.o r i.v i-i 
conjecture has been accepted hy Budde (.u lia; ]»i’b Hw ) 
Savee, Athenaeum, Oct. 9, 1886 ; and W. E. buiirh, US -lOO. 
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seems intended, but the various traditions disagree 
and have no value. See SIVF vol. li. sheet xiv. 
See also Arumah. C. E. Condee. 

IRIOCH (”iV“iN). — 1. Arioch was the vassal-king 
of Ellasar, under the Elamite king Chedor-laomer, 
when the latter invaded Canaan in the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14^). The name has been found 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia.* 
When the country was still divided into more 
than one kingdom, Eri-Aku, ‘the servant of the 

»'■ i- was king of Larsa (now Senkereh, 
.i(‘ V- ‘r* ; '0 Tigris and Euphrates in the south 
of Babylonia, a little east of Erech). Larsa is evi- 
dently the biblical Ellasar. The name of Eri-Aku 
was transformed by his Sem. subjects into Rim- 
Sin (pron. Riv-Sin, whence the i of Arioch), and ex- 
plained as a Sem. compound, like the names of 
other Bab. kings of the period. He was the son 
of an Elamite, Kudur-Mabug, who is called ‘the 
father of the land of the Amorites ’ or Syria, and 
the son of Simti-silkhak. Inscribed bricks of his 
exist, as well as contracts drawn up during his 
reign. In his inscriptions he calls himself ‘the 
shepherd of the possessions of Nippur, the executor 
of the oracle of tlie holy tree of Eridu, the shepherd 
of Ur, the king of Larsa, and the king of Sumer 
and Accad,’ and in one of them he mentions his 
conquest of ‘the ancient city of Erech.’ He was 
attacked by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, and in 
spite of the assistance furnished by the Elamites 
was defeated and overthrown. Khammurabi an- 
nexed his kingdom, and from henceforth Babylonia 
became a * h • narchy, with Babylon as its 
capital. I’!:' ■■ has lately found a tablet, 

belonging, however, to a late period, in which 
mention is made of Eri-Aku, Tudkliula or Tidal, the 
son of Gazza (ni ’), jmkI K'.drr-T-i'g.vna:-, the Chedor- 
laomer of Genesis. 2. The ‘ captain of the king’s 
guard’ in the time of Nebuchadrezzar, according 
to Dn The name, however, was Sumerian, 

and not used at that period of Bab. history. It 
has been taken from Gn 14b 3. King of ‘the 
Elyiaseans’ or Elam, acc. to Jth 1®. The name 
has been borrowed from Gn 14b where it stands 
beside that of Chedor-laomer, king of Elam. 

A. H. Sayce. 

ARISAI Est 9®), the eighth son of Haman, 
put to death by the Jews. The LXX has ’Ap<ratos, 
in the ninth place. H. A. White. 

ARISTARCHUS CApitrrapxos), the devoted fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul, was a native of Thessalonica 
(Ac 20^ 27*). He is first mentioned as having been 
seized along with Gains during the great riot at 
Tp'-i -ii.". Ho c( eoitipariied SI . Paul from Troas on 
ln-la-i ^ournov lo Ji iii-aloin < Ac 2* »4), and thereafter 
on his passage to Borne (Ac 27*). He was with St. 
Paul at Borne when he wrote the Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (Col 4^®, Philem *^). It 
has been suggested that he shared St. Paul’s im- 
piisonment \olunij!i ily, and that ho ju**! T i hij;** 
(of. Col 4*b I'’n.hni may hav' j-j i iic.;-., ■ ». in 
the apostle’s bonds alternately, llie word used by 
St. Paul in these i).'issagos (crvmixjudXuros) has led 
to the further sugge>tion that the reference is to 
spiritual captivity, that in ^ common with the 
apostle they were held captive by Christ; but 
that is not likely. Tradition affirms that Aris- 
tarchus suffered martyrdom in Rome under 
Nero. W. Muir. 

ARISTOBULUS (AptcrroJocXos). — 1. Amongst the 
list of persons ^eeted })y SI. I’aul at the end of 
the Epistle to the Romans (16^®) are certain called 
roi’s iK rCjp ^ Apia-To^oiXov, ‘ members of the household 

* But see 'Wmckler, Keilimch. Bibliot. Bd. iii. 1 Halfte, 92 ff. ; 
Schrader, COT*, ii. 301, Cnt. Hev. Apr. 1894, p. 126. 


of Aristobulus.’ The following is the explanation 
of this phrase given by Bishop Liglitfoot, 

A., son of the elder A. and Berenice, OTandson 
of Herod and brother of Agrippa i. (see Herod), 
lived and died a private man, was a friend of the 
Empeior Claudius, and iippaiciiily a resident in 
Rome. It is suggested that the ‘ household ’ of A, 
were his slaves, who after his death, which must 
have taken place before this time, had become the 

V,* {‘f the empeior, probably by legacy. We 
Liir-r in other cases members of households 
which became the property of the emperor, 
retained their name. We find Maecenatiani 
{CIL vi. 4016, 4032), Amyntiani {ik 4035, cf. 
8738), Agrippiani, Germaniciani. So, too, there 
might be AristobuUani, and this would he trans- 
lated oi ’AptvrojSoiJXou. This household would pre- 
sumably contain many Jews and other Orientals, 
and would therefore be a natural place in which to 
find Christians. The name Herodion following, 
was that of a Jew, and suggests a member of the 
Herod family. See Herodiok, Narcissus. 

T.ii' iiAivitu — L'ifhtfooi, Philip^anSy p. 172; Sauday and 
J sn, Hoiiiniitf, p 1 i5. For later traditions, which have 
little value, see Acta Sanctorum, March, ii. 874. 

2. Ptolemy’s teacher, 2 Mac 1^®. 

A. C. Headlam. 

ARIUS CA/)i 7 s, 1 Mac 127*2®), a king of Sparta 
In V.7 the name appears in the corrupt form oi 
Aapetos ; in v,2® many mSS read ^OpidpTjs or ’Oyadpiys, 
a lorm produced by the combination of ^OvLq, "Ap?/! 
(so in A V Omares); but "Owaapijs, Vet, Lat, 

Arius ; in Jos. Ant. xill. v. 8, the reading varies 
between "Apeiaos and ’ApeiJs, the latter bemg the 
more correct form. The person referred to is 
Areus i., the grandson and successor of Cleo- 
menes IL, who was king of Sparta from 309 B.C, 
to 265 B.C., and was contemporary with the high 
priest Onias I., the successor of Jaddua. The 
Spartans were at that time engaged in a struggle 
against Antigonus and his son Demetrius PoKor- 
cetes, and they probably hoped to create difficulties 
for their opponent by raising disturbances in the 
East. Friendly letters were interchanged between 
Areus and Onias (probably about 300 B.C.); and 
Jonathan Maccabseus refers to these communica- 
tions in a letter which he sent by his ambassadors 
to Sparta (about 144 B.C.), 1 Mac 127®^*!®®% Qf, 
Schiirer, EJF I. i. 250 f. H. A. White. 

ARK OF INFANT MOSES.— A box (n;;i? mhah), 
made of bulrushes or papyrus reeds, the stems of a 
succulent water plant, rendered . . • ii\ X.b\':i\i:- 
«if r. ^ XT , .,3, ■!((“ 

I . to the river (Ex 2®). 

I ne word seemmgiy is of Egyptian origin, primarily 
meaning ‘hollow,’ ‘a concave vessel,’ and the 
possible source of the obscure Heb. root which 
appears in ventriloquist, necromancer, ghost. 
Papyrus reeds were connsonly used in Egypt for 
the construction of liglii i.(>jli«i. ^ A very similar 
story of a remarkable preservation is told on a 
Babylonian labba from Koa^niijik, aboiii Saigon r., 
a monarch wi.o u*i;in(d in Agsnio. utic 01 tiie ciiio> 
of the Euphraie." oy, n.c. ir i-i "nid 

(see Smith, Chaldean Genesis, 880, p. 319) that 
his mother placed him in a basket of rushes, 
sealing up his exit with bitumen, and launching 
him on a river which did not drown him, from which 
he was taken and brought up by his preserver. 

J. Macpherson. 

ARK OF NOAH. — The vessel built by the patriarch 
at God’s command for saving life upon the earth 
during the great Flood. The period of detention 
within it is said to have lasted over a year (Gn 7^ 
8^^ P) ; hence it was necessary that large accommo- 
dation should he provided for the storage of 
provisions. The ark, in short, is to be conceived 
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of as an immense floating store, fitted to he 
solidly on the surface of the waters. Its dimensions 
were : 300 cubits long, 60 cubits broad, ^ and 30 
cubits high. The length of the cubit is six hand- 
breadths, and is usually reckoned at 21 inches. In 
our measures, therefore, the ark would be 525 ft. 
long, 87i ft. broad, and 52 J ft. high. In 1609, Peter 
Jansen of Horn in Holland bunt a vessel of the 
same proportions, and found that it would stow 
one-third more cargo than other ships of ordinary 
structure. It has been calculated that it would 
contain a space of 3,600,000 cubic ft., and that after 
9/10 had been set aside for storage of food, there 
would be over 50 cubic ft. each allowed for 7000 
pairs of animals. Such^ calculations, though in 
earlier times treated with all seriousness, now 
receive little consideration. The measurements 
given in the biblical text are not sufficiently 
detailed, nor is the description of the whole con- 
struction sufficiently explicit, to form the basis of 
such conclusions. (See Babylonia, Flood.) 

The ark was built of gopher wood, supposed to 
mean pitch wood, and possibly, as Belitzsch 
suggests, the conifer c.Ypress, much used by the 
Phoenicians for ^hijMjuitdinL on account of its 
lightness and diiiiilu.iiy. Iz was divided into 
‘ rooms ’ or ‘ nests,’ D'^ip. The whole structure was 
three storeys in height, and was lighted by windows 
under the roof on each side. The pitch used to render 
the ark wiilcrtiglit wa> md ' o m ’•''v. mineral 
pitch or Jis-p halt. Pckku-, \\ i s. iiij B.C. 300, 

asserts that remains of the ark were then found in 
Armenia, which were used in making bracelets and 
amulets. Between the announcement to Noah of 
the coming Flood and the actual fulfilment of the 
judgment, there intervened, acc. to Gn 6^ (J), 120 
years, and Y *•,'/!■ time the ark was building, 
and Noah was, uy word and by act, a preacher of 
righteousness to his generation (1 P 3^°, 2 P 2®). 

J. Macpherson. 

IRK OF THE COYENINT.— i. Name.— The ark 
(I’nijfn) was the most ancient and most sacred of the 
religious symbols of the Heb. nation. Its name 
in the oldest sources is ^ the ark of J"’ (mn’ pi«), or 
‘ the ark of God ’ "'n). In Dt we first* meet 

with the de.-igiiaLmri ‘ark of the Covenant of J" ’ 
(" "n), iJt lU' 31 "- 25* 26^ shortened elsewhere to 

the familiar ‘ ark of the Covenant,’ Jos 3®* ® etc. In 
several ]n'i of ili«j older hist, books (cf. LXX 
text of 1 ’0 'V li!c !i l,ii ve been edited by writers of 

the Deuteronomic school, the earlier form * ark of 
J'' ’ has been expanded to ' ark of the Covenant of 
J"’ (as is clear from '•ncli giarnmnlical bup(>^.-ibi]iLii‘> 
as we find in Jos 3‘-^" . a mi ilio favoiiiiLc cxpit-s- 
sion ‘ark of the Covenant’ ii i.’iLionall,\ or imin- 
tentionally substituted for ho caflioi •'(Mm-. A 
still later designation, ‘ark of the u^-tirnoriy ’ 
(niyii "k), occurs only in P, Ex 25^^ etc. The 
rest of the names occasionally met with are merely 
variations of these. Throughout all the books 
we find ‘ the ark ’ as the popular and universally 
intelligible designation. 

ii. History op the Ark.— In this article we 
propose to confine ourselves to the history and 
significance of the ark as given in the pre-exilic 
literature. Its place in the scheme of the Priests’ 
Code will be discussed in the article Tabernacle. 
In the prophetic narrative of the Pent. (JE) the 
ark first appears as an object of peculiar sanctity 
in the important passage Nu Here it is 

expressly recognised as the leader of the host in 
the march through the desert, in virtue of its 
being, in some sense, the dwelling-place of J". In 
another passage from the same source, Nu 14^, 
the ark is intimately associated with Moses. 

* nna in Nu 1033 (J) 1444 (E) (cf. Bacon, Triple Trad, of the 
Exod. pp. 171, 189) is almost certainly an editonal insertion. 

t Probably J, see n * 


Had these sources come down to us intact, we 
should have had much earlier information than 
anything which we now have regarding the origin 
and construction of the ark. No one can read the 
present text of Ex 33 without being struck with 
the abrr.pi; transition from vv.^"® to v."^^*, and with 
the sndden introduction of Hhe tent’ (v.*^) as of 
t something already explained. We may therefore 
consider it a matter ;hat the compiler 

of the Pent, has ■ . . s. the prophetic 

source the accounts of the erection of ‘the tent 
of meeting ’ as inconsistent with the much fuller 
account in P. Another question now emerges. 
Did the excised portion of JE also contain an 
account or accounts of the construction of the ark ? 
To this an affirmative answer must be given ; for 
if we read carefully the ‘ ‘ j ' mven in Dt 
10^*®, and bear in mind i . * ■ whole of D’s 
historical references are taken from the prophetic 
narratives, we can scarcely have any doubt that in 
JE, as it lay before the author of D, there must 
have been a record of the construction by Moses of 
‘an ark of wood’ (Dt 10^) before his ascent to 
the mount. In the absence of the t ] 'ext 
of these older sources, it is no longei to 

gpeak with certainty as to their mode of conceiving 
J'^’s relation to the ark. Th. ino'i piiJf 
view seems to he that already i b * ■ o« . . m a io.. ■ d I i 
the antique poetical fragment, Nu 10®®*®®, where 
J" is conceived of as personally present in the 
ark, and guiding the march of His chosen people. 
The same ■* .■ ‘ is met with somewhat 

later in th. ;»arrative (chiefly JE)* of 

the passage . i lii, Ju* s , in which the ark, borne 
by me priests, shows the way, while the people 
follow at a considerable distance (Jos 3®®*). During 
the subsequent conquest of W. Pal., as related in 
the Books of Jos and Jg 1-2 from materials of 
various dates, the ark and the tent of meeting 
must have had their headquarters in the standing 
camp at Gilgal (Jos 9® 10^), the former we may 
suppose froqiiciiLly accompanying the tribes to 
battle. Thus we know the ; n'l'’’ .•* '.'iir to the 
ark in the siege of J ericho , h ■ ■ - i,i ; * i ■ . . acrifice 
in the presence of the ark on Mt Ehal (Jos 8®® 
from D®) may be taken as a typical episode in the 
history of the conquest. From Gilgal the head- 
quarters were moved by divine command to Bethel 
(Jg2i®^*).t 

The next rosthig-pljute of the ark was at Shiloh, 
in the territory of Ephraim. Here, Ji'.v'c.irhig 
P (Jos 18^), it was deposited by Jof-i: .t\ I'iiM' , 
and here it is found at the close of the period of 
the Judges (1 S 3®). The original tent| is now 
replaced by a temple (1 S 1® 3®), the gnardinn^ of 
which are members of an ancient priL-iIy larai’y 
(1 82^^), with Samuel the Ephraimite as aiiendani'. 

The following section (chs. 4M^) is a document 
of the first importance as a record of the popular 
the ancient Hebrews with regard to 
iIm i \ !‘ii ■ various incidents in the narrative 
are too familiar to need repetition. The leading 
thought throughout is the conviction that the 
presence of the ark secures the presence of J" 
Himself In ilio ciurnjof the TTobiow.-.^ 

The capture of ilie sacred object by the PMlis- 

* See Bennett*s ‘Joshua' in Haupt’s Bible; Kittel, Hist, i, 
Eng. tr., pp. 282, 283 ; Driver’s art. * Joshua* in Smith’s DJS®. 

t See Moore’s Comm, ad loc . , Kittel, Ercr tr . pr> 270, 275. 
So most moderns, MT Bockim. The tisd:. (‘ri Lbat, the arlt 
once had its home in Bethel may he recognised in Jg 2027 b 28a, 
a late marginal gloss 

J The words of 1 S 222b, wanting in LXX, are admitted'y a 
verj late addition to the original text (Wellb., Driver, K1v).si., 
Budde). 

§ This is clear from the whole tenor of the narrative without 
our requiring to re.ad, with Klost., *our God* for ‘unto 

us* (12). It is also more than prohahle, in view of the femin. 
construction in v that we should render, ‘ that he may come 
and save us.’ Cf. 620. 
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tines, the eliect of the news on the aged Eli, the 
incidents of its sojourn in Phil, territory, audits 
restoration, are graphically told by the narrator.* 
After a short stay at Bethsheniesh, the ark is 
removed to Kiriath-jearim and .h. ]o-ii(d i’l the 
house of Abinadab ‘in the lull,’ wiiilt I It-.j/a’, his 
son, is set apart as its guardian. Here it remained, 
according to a later addition to the text, for twenty 
years, a period admittedly too short by at least a 
generation. t Why an object of such sanctity was 
not restored to its proper home in the temple of 
Shiloh we can only conjecture. Mos‘ ] •o’..!by the 
temple had been destroyed, and >. I'o’* 1 icself 
occupied by the Philistines. As a result a period 
of spiritual declension followed, lasting well into 
the reign of Saul § (cf. 1 Ch 13®). The centre of 
the purest teaching must have lieen the home of 
Samuel at Bamah {1 S 7^^), the fruit of which we 
may perhaps trace in the higher religious con- 
ceptions that mark the reign of David. 

This sovereign, once securely seated on the 
throne of ‘all Israel,’ took active steps for the 
removal of the ark to his new capital on the slopes 
of Ophel, as related at some length in 2 S 6 
and lovingly expanded in 1 Ch 13. The text of the 
ro:!!*' !« , I '.,1 if* I' i> greatly, but the general 

sense is clear, brom the house of Abinadab at 
Kiriath-j'earim [otherwise Baalath (of Judah), Jos 
15^] the ark is bi ougliL in state on the way to Jerus. 
The sons of AbinnJah, Uzzah and Ahio, are in 
chaige of the new cart on which the ark has been 

J )laced, the former w^alkinglt beside the ark, the 
atter giiidmg the oxen in fror.1. DI'iiij by a 
sign of the d'vitic displeasure, - from 

his puri' 0 -i<' for a time, leaving the ark in the 
cusiod.) of Obed-edom the Gittite. After three 
month's, however, the removal is successfully 
accomplished, and the ark safely deposited ‘ in the 
midst of the tent that David had pitched for it’ 
(v 1^), After this, in the epigrammatic words of 
the Chronicler, the ark had rest (1 Ch 6®^). For 
the last time we meet with the aik as the re- 
presentative of J" on the field of battle in the 
campaign against the children of Ammon (2 S ID^). 
Somewhat later, on the occasion of Absalom’s 
rebellion, when the priests Zadok and AbiatharlT 
(2 S 15®^^’'-), in accordance with ancient custom, 
wished to lake the ark as the guarantee of 
J"’s presence with them, the king shows that 
he has attained to a worthier view of the divine 
nature by ordering the restoration of the ark to 
its proper abode in Jerusalem. 

The last chapter in the history of the ark opens 
with its removal by Solomon from its modest 
tent, and its installation in the inner sanctuary of 
the temple, ‘under the wings of the cherubim’ 
(1 K 8^^*). From this point onwards there is no 
mention of the ark in the older histor’eal books. 
Was it, as some think, among ‘the tieasures of 
the house of the Lord ’ which Shishak carried off 

• Ic is ii'iMOi iru't to oliserve that the MT of 619 ■mil not bear 
tlie I _■ pul n]V)M i. hy AV and EV, ‘because they looked 

into the arit.’ The text, ho-wever, is corrupt. Adopting 
Klostermann’s ‘happy suggestion’ (Budde) we render, t^c 
sons of J. did not rejoice among the raen of B. when they 
the ark of J", and he smote,' etc. 
t There is no ground in the text for the statement m Siniili’c 
‘that to Kinath-jearim “all the house of Israel” resoirert 
to seek J'.’ Whatever may be the meaning of the obscure 
and probably corrupt injn, 5"% the verse serves as the introduc- 
tion ' “ !■ ■ ■ “ Samuel’s prophetic acL’xirj^ 

1 1 ssertion iJiat ‘in ihe earlj part 

of Saul’s re.gn Ahiah uas the Lord's priest in Shiloh' (Smith’s 
JD7?2— Ark) on 1 S for the qualifnng phrase refers, not to 
Ahiah, bnc to Bli Equally groundless is the supposition (op 
evt ) chat the ark mav ha\ e been at Nob 
S In 1 S ] iJsa where the true rendering is clearly ‘ -J e 
ephod’ (LXX; cf. v 3)^ the retention of ‘the ark’ "i TJV s 
inexcusable. V.iSb « of course, an explanatory gloss like 

Jg20^7b. 

I Emend, nijn, v.^, Then., Dr., Kitt , Bud. 

^ The text is again uncertain ; see Dnver, in loo. 


SO early as the reign of Behoboam ? (1 K 14®®). Oi 
w^as it first removed by Manasseh to make way for 
his image of Astarte (2 Ch 33"), and reinstated 
by Josiah (35®), to perish finally in the destruction 
of city and temple by Nebuchadrezzar ? The lattei 
seems on the whole the more probable view (cf. 
2 Es 10®®), if the single reference, Jer 3^®*^'^, 
really implies (wdiicii is doubtful) the existence of 
the ark in the . ■ 1 - ^.y, although it must be 

confessed that . i. of the rest of the pro- 

phetic literature is difficult to explain (cf. Kuenen, 
Mel. of Israeli i. p. 233). The fable of 2 Mac 2^^ is 
evidently based on the passage of Jeremiah just 
quoted. There was no ark in the second temple 
(Jos. WarSi Y. v. 5). 

lii. From the analog of other objects bearing 
the same name,* as well as from the measurements 
in the scheme of the priestly code (Ex 25^®), wa 
may best think of the ark as an oblong chest of 
acacia or shittim wood (so Dt 10^-®, doubtless 
following the other sources JE ; see § ii. above). In 
the absence of th i ^ ^ext of these sources in 
Ex 33. 34 it is “;■» to say with absolute 
certainty whether the ark was represented hy 
them as furnished with figures corresponding to 
the cherubim of P (Ex 25^®^*). They are not 
mentioned in Dt 10^* ®, nor in the Books of Sam. 
or Kings — the phrase ‘ that sitteth upon the 
cherubim’ (BY) of 1 S 4^ ‘2 S 6®, if not a Hie 
gloss (so Kuenen, Smend, Nowack, etc.), being 
capable of another explanation. The language of 
1 K 8® further seems to imply the absence of 
cherubim on the ark itself. Inis result is con- 
firmed by what we may infer as to the size of the 
sacred chest, for we find it canied by two priests 
(2 S 15®^, also in corrected text of v.®^, 1 S 4"*^). 
An important difference of rcqnx^Liiinilon exists 
between the provisions of the Priests’ Code — by 
which the ark had to be carried by Levites (Nu 
381 415)^ distinguished from a higher caste of 

Aaronic j‘il( those of the • 

of Dt. 1 n-i, irultxtl, among the 

whole priestly tribe of Levi enumeraiea m Dt lU 

“ ■ ■ assigned to them, we can scarcely 
aoubt, as the reward of their zeal and fidelity in 
the cause of J" (Ex 32®^^*) — is that of bearing ‘ the 
ark of J"’ (cf. Dt 31®'®®). And this is m accord 
with the evidence of the older historical books in 
which the priests are the hearers of the ark [see 
reff. above, and cf. Jos 3® (E), ®®^' (J), 6®'i® (E), 
8®®, 1 K2®®8®'®t etc.]. As to the precise relation 
of the ark in early times to the ritual of sacrifice, 
we have no contemporary evidence. 

iv. Every student of OT who has realised to 
what extent the pre-exilic literature has been 
worked over by later editors, will appreciate the 
difficulty, if not the iinpo—ibllil y, of gaming an 
accurate estimate of ili'c (o;ii( entertained 

of the ark in the earliest times. So much depends 
also on the opinion we may form of the historical 
value of even our oldest sources. This much, 
however, seems clear. The ark is in these sources 
something more than a mere symbol of the divine 
, piL.'-cnco. By the popular mind, at least, J'' 
was conceived as actually residing in the ark , — a 
conviction clearly refiected in the ancient fragment, 
Nu 10®®'®®. That the ark was regarded as, in 
some sense, the abode of the Deity, is apparent 
also, as we saw above, from the early narratives in 
the Books of Samuel. Even by David himself, if 
we can trust the reading, the ark is still spoken of 
as God’s habitation (2 S 15®®), 

Only on the basis of this conception can we 

■*Viz. the outer coffin of Jdseph’s mummy (Gn .'5026), and 
the chest set up by Jehoiada the piiest in the temple (2 It 

1 1 K 8‘ and is a lalt* iriscilion (•^co 2 Ch .‘i?). In many 
p.issasfes, such as 1 S tlu* on:?.nal practice hocn njide 
W) coutorm to Ihe rcijuireinents or the priestly legis-lation 
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explain the fact that in all the passages we have 
studied, ‘befoie the ark of J"’ is identical with, 
or parallel to, ‘before J"^ Himself (of. e,g, Jos 6*" 
with 6® *). What is done in close proximity to 
the ark is everywhere repreaonled as done in the 
presence of J", as sacrihce (2 !S 0 . ■ , < T lots 

(J os IS®* dancing (2 S and the ■ . v< . * the 

■ .d .>? more developed views of *o i ..* 

L..V i.'i!. : n of piophetic teaching, . , ■ j ■ 
of the aik undoubtedly decreased, a fact to which 
we may perhaps ascribe the silence of later 
writings regarding it. The ark in any case must 
be regarded as from the first a national and not 
a merely tubal sanctuary, t Its loss is bewailed 
as a national calamity (1 S Nor does the 

writer see reason i ■: gijM-'od that 1 K 8® may 
be a gloss) for 'v,ic. 'g ancient tradition 
whicli the author uj. Hi louiid in his sources, 
that the ark contained the tables originally 
deposited there by Moses himself (Dt 10-). The 
view now generally adopted by continental writers, 
that if the ark really contained anything at all, 
it was a stone or stones of fetish origin, involves a 
conception of Moses and his teaching which the 
writer cannot share. On the other hand, the 
statement that the ark contained also the pot of 
manna and Aaron’s rod that budded (He 9^), seems 
based on a late Jewish tradition. 

Litbraturb. — ^T he Comm, of Dillmann on Exodus, Dnver on 
Dt, Klostermann on Sam. and Kings; the critical works of 
Wellhausen and Driver on the text of the Books of Sam. ; 
the treatises on Heb, archseol "»<*?»«..■ • • * Nowack 

(vol, 11 .); articles in Stade’s / i ■ ’ . .v -■ ‘ii, 1886; 

Seynng, 1891 ; and esp. Couard, 1892 Die religiose nationale 
Bedeutg d i T 1 ') ‘ ? . ’ iT-s 

icori.2; i ■! ' «> i • i‘ .. <1 ■ ‘i •• ur. 

Die Bu7 .V ( i ■ i;»i .1 /. v - , I b > ’ 

A. H. 5. Kejnjjedv:. 

ARKITES ('PIS?, Gn 10^’, 1 Ch 1^®), represented 
as descendants of Canaan, founders of tne Phoen. 
city of Arka, in later times Geesarea Ltbani, birth- 
place of the Roman emperor Alexander Severus, 
about 12 miles N. of Tnpolis. Arka is also men- 
tioned in the inscription of T! 1 ’ ■ i ll. as one 

of the towns reduced by i . i !.u is Schrader, 
COiy L 87, 246). Jos. {Ant I. vi. 2) states that 
Arucas, one of the sons of Canaan, po-'-c-^td .Vree, 
situated at the N.W. base of the [.td^nion. k was 
still a place of considerable importance in the 
Middle Ages, and sustained a severe siege in A.D. 
1138, but was taken by the Crusaders. Its site is 
now marked by the ruins of Tell Arka. See 
Schurer, MJP i. ii. 201 f. J. Macpherson. 

ARM (ahi zer6a*)f the outstretched arm ; also the 
straight foreleg of an animal. 1. As a unit of 
measurement arm follows the hand with its dim, 
palm, span, and gives the standard length caUed 
the 'ammah (see Weights and Measures, s,v. 

* cubit'). As this seems to have varied from 17*6 
m. to 25T9, i; i- |K)— Ibl ‘ ibs.t besides the reckon- 
ing of the loscjujri, i' was another of the 
arm’s-length, the latter ooir( -[•oriJing to the 
modem Arab, dhird^a^ 24 in. The kmdred Arab, 
word for full-arm {dhard'a) also means, like the fig. 
use of zer6a\ capacity, influence, power. 2. Fig. 
use of Arm . — Among Orientals the extended arm 
is a familiar sign of animation and action. During 
the excitement of discussion, it is an understood 
prelude to speech, and implies the possession of 
something tliat ought to be licaid. Throughout 
the Bible the a. is an expressive emblem of power 
to direct, control, seize, overcome, and hence also 
describes the purpose, either of punishment or 
protection, towards which the power is employed. 

Thus the Exodus is freq. referred to as the ‘ out- 

* Of. also Jg 2028*. where for ‘stood before it’ render ‘stood 
before him ’ ; see Moore, m loc 

t Wellh., Stade, and others have suggested that the ark was 
the paLladtum of the tribe of Joseph 


stretched a.’ of God. Similarly the a. of Pharaoh 
is said to be bioken ; and the doom of Eli’s family 
is called the cutting off of his a., and that of his 
father’s house. In the same way, the unwelcome 
novelty of the spiritual kingdom and its living 
sacrifice raises the prophetic lament — ‘to whom 
hath the a. of the Lord been revealed’? (Is 53^). 
Further, the original meaning of power is some- 
times transcended, and by frequency of special 
association the motive of holmess is transferred 
to the a. — ‘The Lord hath made bare his holy 
arm ’ (Is 52^®). On the other hand, utter powerless- 
ness is the a. ' ’1 ’ (Zee IP'^). Cl Job’s 

imprecation . ■ power (Job 3P^). So 

the appeal of the helpless is ‘ Put on strength, 0 
arm of the Lord I ’ (Is 51®), Hence, finally, the 
contrast between the man who makes flesh his 
arm, and Israel for whose security ‘underneath 
are the Everlasting Arms’ (Dt 33^^). See also 
Hand. G. M. Mackie. 

ARMENIA.— See Ararat. 

ARMENIAN YERSION OP THE OT. — The 
following points need discussion as regards the 
Armenian OT. 

i. The text from which it was translated. 

ii. Its value for critical purposes. 

iii. Its date, and where it was made. 

iv. Its contents, and order of books. 

i. The Arm. OT is a version of the Gr. LXX, 
the text of which it everywhere fits closely as a 
love the hand that wears it. This statement has 
een controverted ; * but its truth is apparent if 
we anywhere open the Peshitta or Massora and, 
noting their peculiarities, look for them in the 
Armenian. Let us test it then by a few cases where 
the Syriac Peshitta varies from the LXX; but 
where the LXX is exactly rendered by the Arm., 
the sense of which I occasionally add within square 
brackets. 

Gn D esse coeli et esse terra. deserta et inculta [invisibilia 
I .'a' -‘'ct* <1 ,i i ' ** "'om 

rut -y »• '/ — t'h. I u , U < r t.i OUl x'zi <,'*,{» e 

Ssof on xaeXov . — 8 in looum unum — 8 am. xeu as far as 

(til liacotn t 'i» '• «. ' ir [in Geraris 

and so in v.3] — 4 , > - i et iustum) 

— 5 En ipse [noniie ipse ] — b cm. mihi a^ter dmt — & om. sed ego 
h^ore in simplicitate. — ^cohibui te " ; •'* r'"* f om. vir 

proikbv t.'4 ~S oimfus ^ Ar/' I 
Ex .Iiij.roi] iIut!-o:i— .M<( a '1 . ■ -eus Mod 

[Donur.i'-. M.j— /i- -/ 1 , k s ttn* I-*. .■ suain. — 

ic,. -I r;, , I • '.II' \V\ : 

.> ».*. « iMi'.r ail i I I . » s • • "i 

' . Cl', rum co i i .■* imii \ 

IK I • ll !i! I.* •“ 

1 •; : I'ld ll* ' ‘ 0 .1 i-* I- <' iViji.in* lul il:"i \ 

d I \ . -I ^ ' ,1. . )■■! • » \ *■ I!' : c ^1 II 

..'tngc‘i'.un '(Kill.'- i si rw ri ‘«iM'n i»r:‘‘.ii, and Sro in 20-] - 

vi*- p.u- iri< d - 'Ul.i ,o 'i.ioiiii - . I. im Un in ; -siiu u- 
-nun [*•' n.‘' '!i| — ‘■T' i'M'i.i. - ii.iii* I" cc ..cmorjnnn 'iiuj 

Nil IhJ c.ip .1 i..!," Ill TJ’.’i li!C i’ r I'lpi-i i* bus lioiinr.l — 
Gcl.i.d 'i.i:i.: I'li, — li t. 'ii ,:i Man.ix'-i ii..i l(i'ei>ti ,(Jl ram. fi . b'H ] 
—11 a^i CO* Jill}.' ! ■'■i-, Ci.f I'lbus ].»amiin liijoruin [pnii- 

cipibi s doinorum Tiainaichaiuin lil J. 

Di liJi Alliens igitui Moses, loculus est [et consummavit M. 

1 “ > ' ; : < >1 Ci T i idem [ad omnes fihos Israel]— 2 add. 

I .. I 1 • 1 I " i ■ i. 

•M* ' r ■ . 2 voB custodistis [vosmet audistis]. — 

» . ‘ ■ '! ».> [tot dies] — ad praesentem usque 

diem, ti (■...■«■< b - , imi*o phis i.sque hodie teraporis oust.]. — 
4 odd n s.i.i;',qi: li-in iki.'. ,J*. noster]— revertimim ergo et 
abite acl ci\ r.'.ei 've*iir. iminc iptur revertentes redite in 
domus vestrasj — quam possedistis [possessionis vesto] — add. ah 
onente. 

2 Ch [i3S Secundum opera [de omnibus abominationibus] — 
Israelitarum [filiorum Israel]. — 3 reaedilicavit enim [et revertit 
et SDdificavit] — altana idolis [si atuas Baalim®]. Fabricavit tigrea 
[fecit lucos] — add. et adoravit eas— omnes cmli copias [omnem 
poLentiam cosh]. 

Ps 1102 om. if fuerm.—^ Populus tuus laudabihs [*with thee is 
the beginmng]— sanctitans [sanctorum tuonim]— ab antiquo te 


* E.g Dr. Ars’ak Ter Mikelian {Die Annenhcle Kiirhef 
Leip? ir. 1802) writes, p. 35 : ‘Die Buebf r de»- V ten ro&tauientea 
koiinen unmoglich aii& den LXX u’.niji'izt wurden h-om ’ 
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‘J ‘ ‘ 

M ’]. — 6 implebit cadavera [= 
Is S3— 

Syriac Version. 

Vae ciinpienti . vos ne 
diripiatis, et deceptor nequa- 
3, cum 

■ ■ ■ din- 

\ ‘ liserere 

nostri, quoniam m te est 
fiducia nostra : esto adiutor 
noster in matutino, et salva 
coo in tempore angfustiaa. 


_ ‘ 11 te ]. — ^ non mentietur [non 
■ - ’ < !'’■ r o“ 

‘hem .11 X j 

Armenian Version. 

Woe unto those who distress 
you, but yourselves no one can 
distress and he that despiseth, 
despiseth not you. For they 
shall be given over unto defeat 
who despise you, and like the 
moth upon the garment, so 
shall they be given over to de- 
feat. Lord, pity us ; for m thee 
have we hoped. The seed of 
the unfaithful hath come to 
destruction , but our salvation 
is in thee in time of straits. 


In all these cases the Arm. is faithful, as against 
the Syr., to the LXX. In spite of this general con- 
formity, however, there are numerous cases in 
which the Arm, supplies omissions of the LXX ; 
e.g. Is 6G^ runs thus in the Arm. : ‘ But the law- 
less who offers to me an ox as offering [is just as if 
one should smite the head of a man, and he that 
offers the sheep as offering] is just as if one should 
slaughter a dog.’ Here the words bracketed have 
dropt out of the ordinary LXX text ; but they were 
added to the LXX text by Sym. and Theod. 

In Jeremiah the traces of correction by direct 
or indirect use of the Massoretic or Syr. texts are 
fp^iient, e.g. ch. 16^ the Arm. = et ne gignantur 
tibi hlii et filise. In it=sed in exemplum erunt 
super faciem terrse. In gladio cadent et in fame 
consummabuntur. Et eiuut cadavera eorum in 
cibum volatilibus cceli et bestiis terrae. In the 
above the plural gignantur . . . filii et filiae in v.2, 
and in v.^ excni]h 111 * 1 , belong to the LXX; but 
the arrangem^.i!i ol elaii'ses in v.^*, as also the addi- 
tion cadavera eorum, are due to the Syr. or to the 
Massora. It may be noticed that Jerome, who con- 
plted the Heb. text, combines it with the LXX 
in just the same way, only reading with the Heb. 
sterquilinium for exemplum. In order to demon- 
strate (]i* ^ ccMpr -‘i*- character of the Arm. text, I 
givei.<o'I.' IP Tischendorfs text of ch. 23. 
Wherever the variants of the Armenian reflect the 
Massoretic or Syr. texts, or both, I add M or S or 
SM. 


Jer 231 Arm. <pou: mese SM— ibid. add. SM. 

K ,, ‘'x'lf 7(otfAiv<x.s rovs ieoijjMiVovroif 



— > 'I'V ' -/ .iti'.yyjL < I . M 

— IUaU, i-(» '.'(n* lUid V V.' 0, v\mOXl jlXA VJjB LAA. OOiXxti aL 

the end < .' i'*- • . ■ . x nn j. 1 1 .1 here by the Arm. as by SM. — 

8 before c*. «•' , » ’’l' j, -I si robs jr/JOipjjra,-. bc'cr.* : 1 Ito 

4-nam impleta est tellus adulteris as in M , x‘ ■ - et, 
"I ‘of swearing* : M has ’ t — i.V 

ir. if»o0. x, leptbs M~~-slSoy] svpos * 
kiyu Kvpios SM — ’SaijUMpsjoos] ‘ of Shmrn .’ SIvL - — \ ' i i ■ 
cituum erga prophetas SM -^ frxflS / oov ] ^ixporv^Tos . — - j , 

rSv ir ^ A ^ t ] 7 { yov7*iv SM — fJCMTOe.iova‘tv\-{’i»{tvot v/mv and • < r M 

Lxt. — 18 '! meum : SM uerbum 

Pi !■> — 01 " iTx SM— C ‘ . ir 4 ' ( ' Sty — ecvro ctveo Iy % w /> i5 - 

lyX.^'„YtA'jL SM .lV< c * vl.t.' I 47 "I, 21 0 J 3 Q^ py. 

M-— «yT<iys-J-+-«^fl TWV V' ntjr'oy x, —•27 ttrtkot&ierBott} + 

fMV SM.— 2^ (•' 1 r IT « TB» '' ' (, •* OVTXS ol koyot fJtOV 

SM. — 20 om. 0 Oils S’l - - Ors I v r'.'lro SM — •^tv^^^ + kiyu 
Kypios SM^ — xcit^ci)} ' •! - ..'w.-v-fci ,»J 'pa^ryieii} as SM — ytpo- 

/ T> , ' ? ‘yi r ’ ■ 0 'ffistjs M. — 25 % xt ov^ oOrMS.-^^ koyos coii'roV] 
■ O' ' . ( • i . X the words of the living God, the Lord 

of powers, our God. But thus say to : ‘i o' ; ‘ ' V, '.s: 

What answer made unto you the L< 1 I, a.id -a ... - •. :« 

Lord ? If ye say,’ etc. So SM. 


The arrangement also in the Arm. of verses and 
chapters of Jeremiah follows SM and not the LXX. 
Where S and M differ it is usually M which the 
Arm. follows ; hut the basis of its text, even where 
it is so copiously -up' !■ i- - as in this chapter 
of Jeremiah, is < '■ . 1 XX. It is certain, 

then, that in OT ilie Aitiicnians translated the 
LXX, supplementing it, ho\\ever, and adjusting it 
to the Massoretic text. The only question remain- 
ing regards the medium tlirough which they knew 
the Massora. From their traditional account of 
the making of the version we might infer that 


they knew the Heb. through the Syr., and in the 
case of some few parts of OT this may have 
been so. But more often, and especially in the 
prophetic books, it is the Heh. rather than the 
Syr. text which directly or indirectly was used. 

This composite character of the Arm. text is prol> 

b’y J ’»• ,0 the fact that the translators used the 

'■ • p textofOrigen, whose obeli and asterisks, 

marking additions of the LXX to the Massora, ox 
additions to the LXX from Aq. Sym. Theod. -Or. 
VS of the Massora, here and there survive in Arm, 
MSS,* as well as actual marginal references 
these Gr. VSS. used by Origen. The Armenians,, 
then, must have made their version from a Hexa- 
plaiic text such as we have in the Gr. Codices 22 
and 88. 

ii. In answering the first question, we have by 
implication answered also the second of those 
winch we asked above, viz. as to the value for 
critical purposes of the Arm. version. It needs only 
to be added, that for beauty of diction and accuracy 
of rendering the Arm. cannot be surpassed. The 
genius of the language is such as to admit of a tr. 
of any Gr. document both literal a:’ 

true to the order of the Gr., and even ' . * . 
compound words, yet without being slavish, and 
without violence to its own idiom. We are seldoir 
in doubt as to what stood in the Armenian’s Gr. 
text; therefore his version has almost the same 
value for us as the Gr. text itself, from which he 
woiked, would possess. The same criticism is true 
of the Arm. NT as well. 

iii. Three Arm. writers of the 5th cent., 
Koriun, Lazar of Pliarpi, and Moses of Chorene, 
record that the Scriptures were translated between 
A.D. 396 and 430 by Mesrop, the elahorator of the 
Arm. alphabet, Sahak the Patriarch, Eznik, and 
others. ,\»<<'dir:jr io Korin n (p. 10 of Aim. 
edition 03 W/.-co. 183;) ■. Mesrop, with the help of a 
Gr. scribe Kufinus, began a version in Edessa about 
397 A.D., commencing with the Proverbs of Solomon. 
The context implies that they used a Gr. copy; 
and they may have taken the second half of a Bible, 
complete in two volumes, of which the second began 
with Proverbs. There can be no other reason whv 
they began there. Later on Koriun and Eznik 
fetched back from Constantinople an accurate and 
sure copy of the Scriptures, and the work of trans- 
lation already begun by Sahak was resumed. 

Moses of Chorene says that Sahak’s inchoate 
version was from the Syr., because the Pers. king 
Meroujah had burned, thirty years before, all the 
Gr. hooks of the Armenians. Lazar, however, who 
is more credible, declares that Sahak’s version of 
the Old and New Testaments was made from Gr. 
Lastly, Moses (iii. 60) declares that Sahak and 
Mesrop, not content with their Byzantine ‘ exact ’ 
copies, sent himself to Alexandria for the purpose 
of comidetrig their work in ways not cleail\ --peci- 
fied. Moses also states that two of the translators, 
John and Artzan, on their way to Constantinople, 
stayed in Caesarea (? iJ Cj ; |.i do- The ac- 
counts of these writers ‘ j:-..'. i . i '.r !<>our know- 

ledge. We may only gather that texts from 
Edessa, Byzantium, and Alexandria were used by 
the translators. The translation itself was no 
doubt made in the basin of Ararat, where lay the 
earliest centres of Arm. Christianity, Viihu'.hap.iL. 
with its convent of Edschmiatzin, and Twin. 

iv. The hooks of the OT in Arm. MSS follow 
the order given in Tischendorfs LXX (Lipsiae, 
1880) as far as 1 and 2 Es (except that 2 Es in Arm, 
=:the Gr. Ezra) ; then follow : Neh (called in the 

^ Kg. in Ex 83* the Arm. =* And the congregation having 
heard that evil word, lamented lamenting* and the man did 
not take the ornament on his pertorj ’ If the 8vr ITexajjlaric 
version of Paul of Tela had not been made nearly 200 \ eare after 
the Arm., the latter might almost have been regarded aa 1 
translation of it. 
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lower margin 3 Es), Est, Jtk, To, 1 to 3 Mac, Ps, 
Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Job, Is, the XII Prophets, Jer, 
Bar, La, Death of Jer, Dn, Ezk, Death of Ezk. 
In some codices Job follows 3 Mac and precedes 
Psalms. Various Apocr. books als > . * ’ ■ ' ’ i 

MSS, viz. : The Testaments of the \ ' 

the History of Joseph and his wife Asenath, 
and the Hymn of Asenath. All these are given 
in Lord Zouche’s Bible after Gn and before Ex 
Tind-er the general title of ‘ Book of Parali- 
pomena,’ as if they were esteemed part of the 
same. In other SiSS the Testaments succeed 
Dt. These are not given in printed editions of 
the Arm. Bible, nor are they found in all codices. 
The same is true of the apocr. entitled ‘ the Death 
of the Twelve Prophets,’ and ‘the Prayer of 
Manasses.’ The Third Book of Ezra or Esdras, 
usually known as the Fourth, follows Nehemiah 
in the MSS which contain it, e,g. in the MS 
Bible of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Each book of OT is prefaced by a brief introduc- 
tion of unknown authorship, but coeval with the 
version; and also by a summary of contents. 
Besides the usual preface to the Ps, some MSS 
introduce a passage of David the Philosopher, 
another of Athanasius, and a third of !- 

of Cyprus. Dn is translated from ' .ui lo\. c: 
Theodotion. Sir was twice translated, first of 
all in the 5th century, and again, perhaps, in 
the 8th. The former version is printed m the 
Venice Bible of 1860, and is the more complete and 
accurate though it does not comprise the whole of 
the Gr. text, ch. 8, for example, being omitted : the 
latter was printed in Zohrab’s Bible, Venice, 1805. 
Uscan made and publi filled in his Bible a third ver- 
sion in the year -.666. F. C. Conybeabe. 

ARMENIAN VERSION OF NT. — The old Ar- 
menian writers (mentioned in § iii. Armenian 
Version of OT) give us no special information 
in regard to the date and circumstances of their 
version of NT. Whatever statements they make 
apply to it as to OT. Codices of the four Gospels 
of great age are relatively common, written in 
large uneijus for church use.* Codices of the rest 
of NT separikije from the me rare, and 

will generally be found to have loimod part of a 
larger MS /«• the entire NT. They are 

not common at all Defore the 13th cent., before 
which epoch also codices of the entire Bible 
are very rare. The OT is never found apart 
from the New, and the extreme rarity of uncial 
OT fragments in the bindings of later MSS 
suggests that the entire Arm. Bible was never 
written out from beginning to end except in a 
small hand, though there were, of course, uncial 
lectionaries for church use, and the BbJiothbciue 
Nationale contains such a lectionarjr wuuou prob- 
ably in tbe 9th cent. In Edschiniai/in there ia 
an entire Bible on parchment of 1151, and two more 
on paper of 1253 and 1270. In Venice, one of 1220. 
The London Bible Society has a choice copy of 
about 1600, Lord Zouche another not so old. 

Separate codices of the Gospel =; laicly occur in 
which St. John r-rci ilio Syiioplists ; but m the 
library of M. rn!< -jjaMa in Tillio thoic i» a very 
old specimen of suck a codex. The order of the 
rest of the NT books in the oldest MS at Venice, 
written A.D. 1220, is as follows: Acts, ratholic 
Epistles, Eevelation of John the Apostle, Lpiatloa 
of Paul, at the end of which is added the letter of 
the Corinthians to Paul. The Bp. to the Hebrews 

* At 3iIoscow is an Evangeliar , dated 887 At Venice in the 
San Lazzaro Library are tw o, dated 902 and 1006 respectively. At 
Edbchmiatzin, two of 989, 1035. In Lrzeroum, one of 986 In St. 
Anthony’s convent m Constantinople, one of 960 In the Sevan 
monastery in Russian Armenia, one of 066 In the Bibliothfeqne 
Nationale, in the British Museum, and in private collections, are 
manj more very ancient copies 


precedes those to Tim. and follows Thess. Ixi a 
13th cent. MS of the Brit Mus. (Add. 19,730, Saec. 
xiii.), the order of books is this; 

Epistles of Paul, Acts, Cath. Epistles. 

in other codices the ‘ ^ ’ ’ rest of St. John 

usually follows St. 

The Gospels invaiiably have the Canons of 
Ammonius added m the margin, and are preceded 
by Eusebius’ letter to Carpianus, with the tables 
of the Canons. The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul 
;::c T.K<(.\l!‘d by the prefaces, summaries, lists of 
ic-- » and Colophons of Eutlmlius, whose 
marginal i b . . ' it ■ ■ • 1’ • ' r and subdivisions and calcula- 
tions of 'i !>• .y; i:- text are also added m the 
older MSS. In these we also find a division of 
Acts and Cath. Epistles each into forty-nine chap- 
ters ; and in the case of Acts, this rather artificial 
syst€ ' that of Euthalius. 

A ■ ‘ Arm. text of the OT is given 

^ ' -"of Holmes and Parson (Oxon. 

: ' . Dilation of the Arm. NT was 

first published by Tregelles, and the same is given 
in Tischendorf’s later edd. Moses of Chorene 
asserts that the NT, like the OT, was fiirst 
rendered from Syr., and that this first version was, 
about A.D. 430, revised from more exact Gr. texts 
I from Constantinople. This tradition is certainly 
I correct, for Prof. \ ■ Eobinson [Euthaliana, 

Cambridge, 1895,' 5 » \ the Arm. NT hears 

traces of having been made from an ancient form 
of the Syr. text, such as that which Mrs. Lewis 
recently discovered at Mount Sinai. This earlier 
version from Syr. may be the ^ First translation’ of 
the Gospels to which Theodores Chrhthenavor 
(Contra refers in the 7th cent, 

as having contained the disputed verses Lk 22*®* 

These references are so important that I translate them from 
the Venice ed. p. 148: ‘Tl'.v (?' ,» tho *0 it 

was not by weakness, butby hli Li, ii.'iu JJe (/.#» Ci r *> 1 ' ovoi- 
came the enemy. So do His own vv->rd^ if-l ifv T.ir bou^c of 
the giant is not plundered, uriL iir-u il'(* '•r'ongmt'Ti i-. b(i .nd.’ * 
And if this be true, it is plain, i j \ ‘•‘u , uau i 'lO i tm* i, anda- 
tim is not to be accepted, which in the (episode of His) praying 
relates the ‘Bloody Sweat’ of the almighty ‘Word of God, ana 
that He wji< < » ''d by the angel.’ 

Ibid, j* 1 .'. : 'll 1 , Itbter of the Gospel spoke of the sweat 
allegoric..! i: vi re of blood; but not (as) a welling-out of 
blood from a wound made with a weapon.* 

Tn '1‘(‘ * \( K.'lthat ' ■* ' » ‘ ■ 

te*.«J <1 • i' • ^ ■ ( '■i the G 

* .« ‘ Cl . I’- . T” I .\i *r, ii 

y " !■ j (i- “ 

of the Divine Word, ; i s „ > . . i . ‘ ! 

Sweat’ passage. 


cited and so testified to the Third Epistle of the Corinthians to 
Paul,vv''.*i 1 vi- ■ 1 , 1 ' " .juijwb '' 

was ‘ii'v < I li' •‘i\\ r.'i i- 1 ‘’•’I's.* T! (• wi-c <‘i-( u ■ ; 
Gi- z \ I- 3 Cl) 11 : *The lawless prince when he desired, to Fe 
i. ) • d Ji'l men under sin.’ *^This* (i.e. 3 Co), says Theo- 
dore, ' I ■ ' ' ■ . ‘ ; ' ' » • ■ ! ‘ I 1 o new ed. 

(=:avy,^ f 'r I ■, , ‘ ‘ the text 

of the newly issued tuanslations you reject the older Goswl as 
not true, you, in doing so, calumniate even the CTeat sage 
Gregory, though you make a-’ i “ ; ' i I’r- . But if the 
truthful Gregoir <hd not in <*' i i' ■ ' ! i- ■ . i A follow the 

chapters in meir order of tl « < u ■ ■ i • ' • I wrote with 
p .* ’ar-bin’ K- -i *. iVm* w i <' vm p w . I n-i ‘s 'ii' 
w.i 1 . « '1 r.i 'v '■)•< I sUj'id! y < - mi ■’ < - .riii ‘■i.mri..' • 

\v 1^1 .. I . 0 •, ed-, ill (1 (“O' ! ir p ‘r ( i.c (R'- > i 

staxemem:®) by xne propnecies, then wuy do you make a 
stalking horse of him?’ 

The above passages warrant two inferences, one 
certain, the other probabld. 

(1) The Armenians had a first or early v(u-it»ri of 
NT which contained the verses Lk '23*®-** and 
also 3 Corinthians. 

(2) Gregory had this early version. Tie quoted 
3 Co from it, and he would have quoted j.k 
22*®'** also, only his literary purpose did not re- 
quire him to do so. 

I do not see how else we can interpret the last 
paragraph of Theodore. The same conclusion cau 
* This appears to be an extracanonical citation. 
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be leached by another way. For the version of 
3 Co belonged to the first translation of the NT. 
G-regory had this 3 Co, and cited it. Is it likely 
that he would have used an outlying portion of 
NT in a certain edition of it, and not have had 
the Gospels also? We may note that the ‘First 
translation,’ as it contained Paul’s Epistles, can- 
not have been merely an Arm. Diatessaron, though 
the stateme’ ' . \ did not cite the texts 

in order is « ^ ■ « ■ • ' >uch a supposition. _ If 

these inferences are just, the first Arm. version 
of NT was made at the beginning rather than 
towards the end of the 4th cent., although the 
native historians of the 4th cent, are silent about 
it.* 

Parts of NT were translated in the 5th cent., 
but were omitted from the later Arin. Canon. 
Thus the -Vpocj'l;) p'-c was not read in church 
before the liJtn cent.., when Nerses of Lampron 
issued a much changed recension of the old version. 
Similarly the last twelve verses of Mk were 
rendered in the 5th cent., for Eznik cites them 
about A.D. 435 ; but they hardly apjicar m the 
MSS before the 13th cent., and then not 
as an integral part of the second Gospel. In a 
10th cent, codex of the Gospels at Edschmiatzin 
they are headed by the title ‘ of Ariston the Pres- 
byter,’ written in small red uncials bv the first 
hand. Ariston has been identified with Aristion 
the teacher of Papias. And the knowledge which 
the Armenians had that the verses were his and 
not Mark’s, explains the hostile attitude towards 
them of the Arm. Church. 

The episode of the woman taken in adultery is 
likewise absent from the oldest MSS ; though it 
is cited as early as A.D. 950 by Gregory of Narek. 
The Edschmiatzin codex of a,d. 98^9 is the oldest 
codex which contains it, though not in the form in 
wliKih Gregory and the later codices give it, but as 
follows : — 

‘ A certain woman was taken in sins, against whom all bore 
witness that she was deserving of death. They brought her to 
Jesus (to see) what he would command, in order that they 
might malign him Jesus made answer, and said, “Come ye, 
who are wiwiout sm, <■ - , t ' • to death.'* But 

he himself, bowing . a ■ ■ • “ .nth his finger on 

the earth, to declare their sins; and they were seeing their 
several sins on the stones. And, filled with shame, they 
departed, and no one remained, but only the woman. Saith 
Jesus, “ Go m peace, and present the offering for sins, as in their 
law is written.” ’ 

This primitive form of text has the Arm. ejiuiva- 
lent of rd written against it in the 

margin by the first hand. It is probably derived 
from Papias or the Heb, Gospel. 

One other reading of the old Arm. version 
deserves notice. It occurs in the oldest known 
codex, dated A.D. 887, preserved in the Lazareflski 
Institute at Moscow. It is in Mt 2^, and as 
follows : 6 dari^p . . , icrridr) ^irdyw rod cnrTjXaiov od 
p rd waidiov. The same text is found in the Prot- 
evangel, c. xxi., and accounts foi the variant here 
found in the Codex Bezae. 

The Arm. Bible was first printed at Amsterdam 
in 1666, but from a single manusciipt, and the 
printed text was in places adjusted to the Latin 
Vulgate. A later edition, issued in 1733 by 
Mechitar in Venice, was mainly a repiint of the 
edition of 1666. The first critical edition was 
issued in 1805 at Venice under the care of Zohrab, 
who used several codices, the best of them one 
written early in the 14th cent. The variants 
of the MSS used are given under the text; but 

*A comparison of the Arm. text of the Paulines with 
Ephrem’s commentary (preserved m Arm ), wath the Syr. and 
with the closely allied Geoigian Version, demonstrates that the 
Arm. and Geo. versions weie ongiiially made from the pre- 
Peshjtta Syr. text u«.ed by Ephrem, and were afterwaids cor- 
re^'U fl ii»>Tn Gr Texts This revision of these two versions was 
prol ,'l I'.v made about 400 a d , and was more thorough in the 
ease of Ann. than of G«'o«'gian. 


without -’i’' g IQ which codex which 

variant is - i one codex of the Arm. 

Bible differs very slightly from another. Other 
edd. have been published in Moscow, Constants 
nople, and Venice during this century; those of 
Venice' . \y \ \ ' ^ ^ ^ There 

is not the slightest .■ » ■ atement 

sometimes made, that the Aim. version was m the 
time of the Crusaders conformed to the Lat. Bible. 
At that time, indeed, the Lat. began to 

be added in the margin, and the rroiogus Galeatus 
of Jerome was translated, and in some codices 
affixed, to the Book of Kings ; but no changes were 
made under Lat. influence in the text itself. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 

ARMHOLE occurs Jer 38^^ and Ezk 13^® (RV 
‘elbows’}. The meaning of the Heb. word 
see Oxf, Heb, Lex. and Davidson on Ezk 13^®) is 
doubtful, but the word in AV means the armpit, 
as it is now called. J. Hastings. 

ARMLET (TD^3 Mmdz, AV tablet, Ex 35“*, 
Nu 31®^). — A flat open clasp worn on the upper 
arm, mentioned among the votive offerings of gold 
for the tabernacle (see Bracelet). 

G. M. Mackie. 

ARMONl — Son of Saul by Rizpah (2 S 21®). 

ARMOUR, ARMS.~I. In OT. The Heb. neaiest 
equivalent to ‘ armour’ is maddim (ono 1 S 17^/, 
rendered ‘ clothes ’ in 1 S 4^^ (a fugitive arrives 
, from the battle ‘ with his clothes rent ’). 

It is a plmal word Tv ■ i’ . d"'"irent parts 
of a soldier’s dress, i .» »»i u*.,..., .n 

would be chiefly meant, but the helmet and shield 
and the loose cloak, simlah Is 9®), are in- 
cluded. Ehud (Jg 3^®) wears a dagger under his 
maddim f i,e, between the shirvdn and the simlah. 

The Heb. nearest equivalent for ‘arms’ is 
kSlim (D'i>5), a word of general significance, ‘ mo ve- 
fibic pio|K ily, instruments of any kind, arms,’ in- 
^luo.!lg ilio ijtuver (Gn 27^), and piobably the 
shield (hence the common phrase, ‘ bcaicr of 
i,e, armour-bearer). 

A third word rendered ‘ armour ’ is Mltzah 
2 S 2-^). It describes the equipment of a soldier 
which an adversary would strip ofi‘ as spoils, and 
is rendered (in the plural) ‘spoil’ in Jg 14'* 
(AVandRV). 

11. With regard to armour and arms in use il 
NT times among the Romans, two passages, one 
from Polybius {c, 167 B.c.) the other from Josephus 
(c. 70 A.D.), may be left m an abridged tr. to speak 
for themselves, and to illustrate the language of 
St. Paul (esp. Eph Polyb. vi. 23 : {a ) The 

Roman panoply consists in the first place of a 
shield {6vpe6s), the breadth of which, measured by 
the arc which it forms, is 2J ft. and the length 
is 4 ft., while the depth (thickness) reaches 3 
inches . . . And there is fitted to it an iron boss 
which wards off great blows from stones and from 
pikes, and in general from darts though hurled 
with violence. (5) And along with the shield is a 
sword (pdxo^Lpa) ; now this a man wears on his 
right thigh, and it is called the Spanish sword. 
And this has an oxc‘clh‘Til [»oiril ; and a powerful 
cut can be deliveied will! boili its edges, because 
the blade is strong and durable, (c) Next come 
two javelins (ie. the pila), and (c^) a bronze helmet 
{w€pt.K€<pa\aLa), and (e) a greave * {H,B, sing,). And 
in addition to all this they are adorned with a 
crown of feathers and with three upiigbt ])iii ])](*- 
red or black feathers about a cubit m length, 
that when these are added to the crest the soldiei 
in full armour appears to be double his own height. 

. . . (/) Now the majority when they have further 
put on a bronze plate, measuring a span every way, 

* It was worn on the right leg- (Vegetins, hk. i. c. 20). 
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which they wear on their chests and call a heart- 
guard {KapdLO(p6\a^), are completely armed ; but those 
citizens who are assessed at more than 10,000 
drachmae wear, together with the other arms 
mentioned, cuirasses made of chain-mail/ 

Josephus, BJ III. V. 5 (vol. m. p. 236 of 
Bekker’s edition) : ‘ Now the infantry are armed 
with cuirasses and helmets {Kpavos), and 

wear swords (yuaxatpo^op^w) on both sides. But 
the sword (^l4>os) worn on the left is much the 
longer of them, for that on the right is not more 
than a span in length. And the infantrv escort of 
the general carry lance (X67X7?) and buckler {dcnris), 
but the rest of the array a spear {^va-rdv) and a 
shield {dvpe6s)f and in addition to these a saw and 
a basket, a mattock and an axe, and further a 
thong, and a reaping-hook {dpiTrai/oi'), and a chain, 
and three days’ provisions, so that the infantry are 
little short of beasts of burden. And the cavalry 
have a long sword {fxdxo.Lpa) on the right side, and a 
long lance {kovt6s:) in the hand, and a shield {dvpe6s) 
held slantwise by the side of the horse. And from 
a quiver (/card ywpvroO) hang three or more darts 
{dKojv) having broad points, and in size little less 
than spears {ddpu) ; and all have helmets and 
cuirasses like the infantry.’ 

LiTBRATtniB.—<a) For OT, Nowack, Eeb. Arch. (1894), pp. 362- 
36V, and Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities^ 1894 (Illustrations of 
wt.ji'''' ^ 1 'i* Tell el-Hesy, i e. Lachish). 

( I lor Nl, Polybius, vi. 23; J- « BT *'i 6, and 

L. ■ Ii 'll . 7 lacht und Bewapn''. j > / it ,/• if /. Heeres 
uamchd aor Kihserzeit^ Braunschweig, 1882 

W. E. Babnes. 

ARMOUR-BEARER. — The office is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with Abimelech 
(Jg 9*^) and Saul (1 S 31^). An armour-bearer’s 
functions were various; he slew those whom his 
chief struck down (IS 14^^) ; he carried the great 
shield {ztnnah) in front of a champion to protect 
him from treacherous arrows (1 S IV, and Homer, 
IL iii. 79, 80) ; or, again, he collected arrows aimed 
against his chief for his chief to discharge again. 
This last function was executed by Mohammed 
when a lad in attendance upon hxs uncles (Ibn 
Hisham, p. 119, 1. 1, quoted by W. E. Smith, 
OTJC^ p. 431). VV. E. Baenes. 

ARMOURT. — There was naturally no store of 
arms nor place for keeping them in Israel before 
the establishment of the nucleus of a standing 
army under Saul. Saul found the nation, or at 
least the southern tribes, almost destitute of arms 
in the true sense (1 S 13^®) : no doubt he remedied 
the defect as far as possible (1 S 8^^). A tower 
named after David, perhaps built by him, held 
1000 shields ( Ca 4^). Solomon kept 200 golden 
shields and 300 golden bucklers in the ‘house of 
the forest of Lebanon ’(IK 10^®* ^'^). This armoury 
was doubtless in Jerusalem (Is 22® ‘The armour 
in the house of the forest ’), and lasted till at least 
Hezekiah’s day. Shields and spears were kept 
even in the temple in the days of Jehoiada the 

E riest (2 K 11^®). This store was attributed to 
ing David. "W, E. BARNES. 

ARMY (^^9y zahha\ * service,* as we say in Eng, 

‘ the Service ’ ; V.o hayil, ‘ force, host ’ ; m * am, 
‘people,’ a frequent (Ic-ign/itlon ; mahdmh, 
properly ‘an aim V (‘iiciim pod ; ma'drakhah, 

‘an army in an ay'). — Tlic history of warfare 
among the T'^raolucs may be divided into two 
periods. During the first of these, which was 
closed by the establishment of the kingdom, Israel 
had fighting men, but no army, i.e, no permanent 
organised force ; during the second period, which 
lasted to the fall of the Southern kingdom, there 
always existed the nucleus at least of an army, 
both in the north and in the south, attached to the 
person of the sovereign. Tlieie no doubt a 


‘ ■ '■ ! the revival 

or inaepenaence uncier tue iiasmomean princes. 

No standing army existed before the time of the 
kings. But the beginnings of the formation of 
a fighting caste appear under Saul, consisting of 
(1) picked ‘regulars’ to form the nucleus of an 
army (1 S 14®^), and (2 ‘ ' officers to com- 

mand the militia, who .i 1 1 -n. > 1 j bulk of the army 
in the field. 

How, then, in th ^ " j an army 

formed to meet an ■ ■ ■ the most 

rudimentary conditions four elements are required 
to make a fighting force, viz. (1) men, (2) omeers, 
(3) arms, (4) commissariat. 

i. Men. — It was difficult, before t’lc \ was 

established, to collect a sufficient ii uislr . a: men 
even for small border wars. The sons of Israel 
were, indeed, numerous enough to cope in turn with 
such adversaries as Moab, Midian, Ammon, and 
Philistia ; hut Israel was a group of tribes rather 
than a nation, and the bond of union was so feeble 
that smgle tri". . '!■«.■ of two or three, were 

left to bear In- brunt of invasion or 

oppression. 

The work of the Judges and of Saul, the earliest 
king, was to unite, as far as was possible, the 
tribes of Israel, and to bring border wars to a 
speedy conclusion by the application of organised 
force. But authority had to be won before it 
could be exercised, and the leader had to assert 
his leadership by some striking deed or sign before 
his countrymen would rally round him. Ephraim 
rallied round Ehud the Benjamite after he had 
assassinated the king of Moab (Jg 3^^). Gideon 
roused N. and E. Israel by destroying the altar of 
Baal, and . ; ; : 'i. - as the champion of the 
worship of J ' ' ■ In the civil war against 

Benjamin the warlike passion of ; i ’ ■ < * ■ ' 

tribes was stirred by the sight of ' ' “■ » ./. ! 

murdered concubine (Jg 19-®^-). Saul gathered his 
first host by the pictured threat to destroy the 
oxen of every man who failed to present himself. 
Even remote Judah on this occasion, we are told, 
sent thirty ‘thousands’ to the relief of Jabesh- 
gilead (1 S IF^-). Against the Amalekites, Judah 
was not so keen (1 S 15^), having perhaps family 
relations with them ; in any case Judah sent only 
10,000 (MT), 30,000 (LXX). 

The difficulty regarding the numbers of the 
Israelite armies must be mentioned here. 

These numbers are often surprisingly high. 
Thus in 1 S 11® it is stated that Saul numbered 
over three hundred ‘ thousand ’ men in Bezek for 
the relief of Jabesh-gilead, If we take ‘ thousand ’ 
in its literal numerical sense, we get a number 
equal to more than one-tenth of ulie po'iula- 
tion of the land — a number i’liprohjiblv i.upo. 
‘Thousand,’ however, is used (Mic S'-') to designate 
the chief towns of Judah, perhaps as each con- 
taining, with its dependent hamlets, a 

population 01 j.boii a thousand. The men of such 
a town would probably be called a thousand (?]^ii) 
when they wen t foi Lli to war, and their headman 
would be called the captain of a thousand. The 
actual number of this tactical unit would vary 
much according to the urgency of the danger. It 
would probably, however, never exceed 300 men, 
and might ooriciMvably fall below 100. According 
to this reckoning, Sj'uI army of relief was not in 
any case more than 90,000 in number, and it may 
have been but 30,000. 

Side by side, however, with this loose reckoning, 
the Israelites may have had a stricter system of 
counting. Thus the nmnber of men of war can led 
into capbivity with Jehoiachin, viz. thousand 
(2 K 2-B'*), is quite probable in itself, and consist- 
ent with other indications of number. Similarly 
‘ thou -'and ’ IS no doubt to be understood in its oidi 
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nary numerical sense in 2 K 13’’', where it is said that 
the Israelite army was reduced by Syrian ravages 
to 50 horsemen, 10 chariots, and 10,000 infantry. 

The existence of two reckonings side by side, 
one based on the numerical sense of ‘thousand,’ 
the other on its territorial sense, is not a seiious 
difficulty. To an Oriental, numbers are impoitant 
only either when they are sacred numbers of 
mystic meaning, or when it is necessary to indicate 
generally the relative proportions of things. 

The example set by S. ' •' - * . icked 

warriors round him was .. ’ who 

on his accession already had a band of some 
600 armed vassals. At the time of Absalom’s 
revolt David’s guard must have grown in number, 
if we rightly read 2 S 15^® to mean that the 
Gittites belonging to it amounted by themselves 
to 600, without the numbers of the 

Cherethites and The strougtli of the 

whole guard may he guessed fioin the fact that 
Ahithophel thought it necessary to take 12,000 
chosen men to ensure success in his proposed pur- 
suit of David (2 S 17^). 

ii. Officers. — After the host was collected 

under its commander, some organisation had 
to be given to it. Captains of ‘ thousands ’ and 
‘ hundreds’ had to be appointed. The army ‘was 
numbered,’ or, according to the Heh., ‘appointed 
officers over itself’ Jg 20^®). Two results 

were gained. Officers were appointed under 
the eye and influence of the commander over 
thousands and hundreds ; and, secondly, the com- 
mander learnt the number of these tactical 
units, ‘ thousands ’ or ‘ hundreds,’ under his com- 
mand. Besides these ‘n\h' officers, one 

or more officers hearing Jk . b' o.' ‘scribe’ were 
attached to the army in the field to aid in its organi- 
sation, to serve as )>l m.*,’ and to make 
a list of the booty taken (Jg o"" ana 1 Mac 5^’). 

iii. Arms. — In the earliest days, no doubt, each 
man brought his own arms, for we hear of no 
store of arms till after the establishment of the 
kingdom (see Arms). There is nothing to show 
that the Israelites had horses and chariots until 
after Saul’s day. An Israelite army in the time 
of the Judges wa- j-iobably a crowd of men carry- 
ing bows, riings, and luMic wdiiion", <uch as clubs 
and oxgoads (Jg 5^, 1 S io-) 1’ bough individu- 
ally equal in valour, they were t ». u >!. ’ .A fa s ir.r( ’bn 
in armament to a people like t ■« IM u.' , \n!.o 
were sufficiently advanced in the art of war to 
possess chariots, swords, and spears, and perhaps 
an org'i'i’ ■ d ■. i*** archers (1 S 3P). 

iv. ^ '1 I’.’. — Commissariat is twice 

alluded to in the OT. In Jg 20^® a tenth of 
the assembled Israelites are sent ‘to fetch mctmV 
(i^dah nn^, ‘ food taken in hunting ’) that the 
p^eople may carry out their expedition against 
Gribeah. Again, in 1 K 20^ the children of Israel 
‘were mustered and were victualled’ (EV) for a 
campaign against the Syrians. 

W.E. Barnes. 

JlRNA. — O ne of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 1^), 
cerresponding appjn enily to Zerahiah of Ezr T 
and Zaraias of 1 6-. 

g — A descendant of David (1 Ch 3®^). 
Wl‘..!c Mfu V nx ui, LXX reads *0pv^ vlds a&ro0(sc, 
preceding *Pa^d\) = Oma his son. See Genealogy. 

ARRl (WH ^Apvelj TB ’Apd/*, AV Aram). — ^An 
ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3^), called in Mtl®*** Ram 
(RV). Cf . Bu 4^®, 1 Ch 2^* and see Genealogy. 

ARNON — Two streams unite about 13 

miles E. of the middle of the Dead Sea to form 
the A., now known as Wady el-Mojib. Of these 
the N, one (Wady Waleh) is formed by a number 


of brooks — often dry — rising near the Raj route, 
N. of 31“ 30' N. The S. branch, which is the more 
important, drains most of the country herivecn the 
Baj loute and the Dead Sea, beriveen 31 “ 30' and 
31“ 10', and is formed by the streams now known 
as Seil S’aideh, Wady es-Sultan, Seil Lejjun, and 
Wady Balfl'a. These are all united befoio ^ ju 
the V. ■■.>,,{' of 'Ar'air, and .tOw t.ic 

almo' (V . .or about 20 miles, wffien they 
are joined by the Wady Waleh. The E. half thus 
forms a complete network of streams (the pint? 'Vm). 
For the greater part of its course the river flows 
through a deep trench some 2 miles in breadth at 
the top and ^out 40 yards at the bottom. The 
rocky and precipitous hanks consist of limestone 
capped with basalt, and rise in places to a height 
of 1700 ft. Their slopes are fringed with oleanders, 
tamarisks, and willows, and near the mouth with 
castor-hean and cane. Like most rivers in Pal. its 
stream varies in wddth and velocity according to 
the season of the year. Where it issues from its 
steep banks to the flat shore of the Dead Sea it 
ranges from 40 to 100 ft. in wddth, and from 1 to 4 
ft. in depth, wdiile near 'Ar'air, wdiere the old road 
from Heshbon to Kir crosses it, and where the remains 
of an old hiidge still exist, it is almost dry in July. 

The A. formed a strong natural boundary, and 
eaily separated the territories of the Amorites and 
Moab (iSu 2P®, cf. Jg ; later those of Reuben 
and Moab (Dt 3^®). Isaiah mentions the ‘ fords of 
A.’ (16-), and Jeremiah uses ‘A.’ as the name of 
a district (48^®). The river is also mentioned on 
the ‘Moabite Stone.’ On the N. edge of the S. 
stream was the town Aroer (see Aroer), and 
between the N. and S. streams Dibon (see Dibon). 

Literature.— Robinson, Phys. Geog. of Pal, 164-166 ; PPFSt 
(1896), 204, 216. G. W. THATCHBR. 

AROD (irix). — A son of Gad (Nu 26^’^)=:Arodi 
("inx), Gn 46^^. Patronymic Arodites (Xu 26^’^). 

AROER — 1. A ciWin the portion assigned 

to the tribe of* Judah (1 S 30^®), proh. in what is 
now the Wady Ar<^rah, 20 miles S. of Hebron and 
12 miles to the S.E. of Beersheha. To the elders 
of this city David sent a share of the spoil taken 
from the Amalekites who had attacked Ziklag. 2. 
A well-known city on the N. bank of the Anion, 
generally desciibed by its situation in order to dis- 
. * ■ other cities of the same name (Dt 2^® 

■ I ’ t®, JglP®, 2S24®). Itwaspartof the 

region cong^uered by the Amorite king Sihon, and 
so, at the time of Israel’s attack, it lay to the N,^ of 
the Moabite territory. It wag ng^-igneo to the tribe 
of Reuben, and formed the S. from loi city of that 
tribe. It is this Reubenite city that is named with 
fche S. towns as '‘Jiv-ti b-'f'a built by the children 
of Gad before di I , c settlement and distri- 
bution of the land (Nn 32®*). When tlie Syrian'j 
under Hazael conquered all the^ tran'-Joidanlc 
district, Aroer is named as the S. limit (2 K 10®®). 
In later times the Moabites, from whom it had 
been taken firstbytlie A iiiorUo'i.reg 1 ’* ■ ' 

of it from the Israel 1 1 ( .1 cr 4 S’ '■ j. I ; : ■ 

of it as still standing in his day. 3. A town in the 
portion assigned to the tribe of Gad, in the valley 
of Gad, originally an Ammonite city (Jg 11®®), in 
the district" watered by the Jabhok, east of Rabbah 
(Jos 13®®). The cities of Aroer, referred to in Is 17®, 
are evidently the two trans-Jordanic cities of the 
Moabites and lie Ammonites- Gentilic name 
Aroerite, 1 Ch 11**. J. Macpherson. 

AROH (’ApApt), 1 Es 5^®.— His descendants are 
mentioned among those who returned with Zeruh- 
hahel. The name has no parallel in the lists of 
Ezr and Neh, unless it represents Hash urn (B 
A ’Ao-oiJa) in Ezr 2^®. H. St. J. Thackeray. 
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AEPACHSHAD — The third son of Shem, polished shaft, in his q[uiver hath he kept me 

A. was the father of Shelah, and jiiaiidfathei of close’ (13 49^ EV). W. E. Barnes. 

Eber, from whom the Hebrews traced their descent 

(Gn 1022- ''i ’ ' AEEOWSHAKE (Is 34i« EV for AV ‘ great owl ’). 

‘ ^ <<.,*- —See Serpent. 

jectureo' ■ . ^ , , : . . ' * - 

rax?ris, Arrapachitis, a region of Assyria near Ar- AES AGES CApcrdKTjSj connected possibly with the 
menia(Ptol. yi. 1), the native land of the Chaldaeans. Armen. Arschag) was a Scythian (Strabo, xL 515) 
Jos. I. vi. 4)saysthatfrom him theChaldseans from the banks of the Ochns, who founded the 
were called Arphaxadgeans CAp(pci^adaLovs), Parthian empire and the dynasty of the Arsacidae 

E. M. Boyd. (Justm, xli. 5 ; Strabo, xv. 702). The sixth king of 
ARPAD (iS"iN’)* — A city of Syria north-west of the name (known also as Mithndates I.) subdued 
Aleppo, 2 K 18^^ 19^^ Is 10^ 36^® 37^^ Jer 49^3. Now Persia and Media, and w^hen opposed by Demetrius 
the ruin Tell ErfCid, The city stood a two years’ Nikator, who thought the people would rise in his 
siege by Tiglath-pileser III. C. E. Conder. favour and afterwards assist h ‘r s' ■ ' '^ryphon, 

deceived him by a pretence of . j ; . . • ' and in 

ARPHAXAD (*Ap0a^d5), — 1. A king of the Medes B.c. 138 took him prisoner (1 Mac 14^'3; Justin, 
(Jth P^‘). He reigned at Ecbatana, which he xxxvi. 1), Demetrius received in marriage Ehodo- 
strongly fortified. Nebuchadrezzar, king of gune, daughter of A. (App. Syr, 67), but died 
Assyiia, made war upon him, defeated him, and put during his captivity (Jos. Ant. xiil. v. 11 ; Justin, 
him to death. Somenaveidentified A. withDeioces, xli. 6; Oros. v. 4). In 1 Mac 15^^ A. is mentioned 
the founder of Ecbatana, and others with his son among the kings to whom was sent an edict (Jos. 
Phraortes. But the former of these died m peace. Ant, xiv. viii. 5) from Eome forbidding the per- 
and the latter fell w’-hile besieging Nineveh. The secution of the Jew's; but there is a lack of con- 
narrative in Judith would accord better with the firmatory evidence of this, though the incident 
supposition that he was Astyages or Ahasuerus, would, notwithstanding the independence of 
the last king of the Medes according to Herodotus. Parthia, accord with the practice of Rome. 

2. The spelling of Arpachshad in AV, and at Lk E. W. Moss. 

3®^ by R V also. See Arpachshad. ARSIPHURITH (B *Apcr€L(povp€t$, A ’Ap<rt0p., AV 

E. M. Boyd. Azephurith), 1 Es 5^®. — 112 of his sons returned 
ARRAY (formed by prefixing ar to the subst. with Zerubbahel (B omits the number). The 
roi, rai, order, iiiiaugcrnonr) is common in AV for corresponding name in Ezr 2^® is Jorah (rriv, B 
the .i: j, O-O'M •) or "order of an army in battle, Ol>pd, A *lojpd); and in Neh 7^ Hariph (^’17, B 
always in tne phrase * set in a.’ or ‘ put in a.’ (But ^ApeCp^ A *Apeifx). It has been conjectured that the 
EV gives once ‘order the battle a,’ 1 Ch 12^.) name in 1 Es is due to a mistaken combiaation of 
The subst. is also used once for dresi . > ' : •m. ' the two forms in Ezr and Neh, the c the second 

arranged in order on the person, ii* (; ■ <* j'*( syllable being due to confusion between c and e. 
common word raiment ( = arrayment), 1 Ti 2^ H. St. J. Thackeray. 

‘ not with braided hair, or gold, or peails, or costly ART. — The Hebrews, like many other nations, did 
a.’ {lixcLTLcrfids^ EV ‘raiment’). And in this sense no^ excel equally in all branches of art. In litera- 
the verb is frequent, as Gn 41^ him in tore and poetry they have shown great ability in all 
vestures of fine linen ’ (Heb. as always, except ages down to the present time. In music they 
Jer 43^^ nwy) ; Mt 6^^ ‘Solomon in all his glory was were apparently quite the equal of their neigh- 
not like one of these’ (irepijSdXXw, so Lk 12^ hours, judging from the variety of instruments 
23^^ ; but ivUo), Ac 12^^ ‘ Herod, in royal named and the frequent references to singing and 
apparel’). ‘Array’ does not mean in the Bible, as playing, and in modern times they fully sustain 
it does now, ‘ to dress up with display,’ but viuqdy this character. But, on the contrary, in mechanical 
to put on raiment, to dress. J. JlA-L'rNC.s. ’ niU, iiiroiin.'md(]e'-ipn.Mridin! 0 [)H''-(nta:i(ns, llicy 

showed sn ii«ab’Iity ,!jnoi:ri;ingl()£ 0 -i ivo er-ion. 

ARROGANGY. — Ihough quite as old That this aversion was not on religioi''. 

(I- i,' i-i .MM- y (both * ■ of arrogantia, thQ alone is evident on seeing that, when '■("I’l.ni' >1 

‘ u!i I - ' more ■■ a right to), is not figures were made for the temple, the ( I.mci t • i 

used in AV, but EV gives it at Job 35^® (b^I), the in metal was a Tyrian half-breed, and there was 
only occurrence of the Heb. word, AV ‘extremity’), not among the Jews ‘any that can skOl to hew 
\ ■ «/-.■'>' is found in AV 1 S 2®, Pr 8^®, Is Jer timber like the Sidonians ’(IK 5®). Probably the 
i" 'i etains these, and adds 2 K 102®, Is 16® 37^, aversion and the prohibition to imitate natural 

Wis 5®, gi\ iiig jd-o n 1 1 ogji nt . Ps 5® 73® 75^ (for ‘ fool- forms acted and reacted on each other, so that all 
ish ’ or ‘ looJ ' of A\ }, aiui arrogant^, Ps 75^ 94*. ability was lost. We find in earlier times that, on 

J. Hastings. the contrary, artistic work is attributed entirely to 
ARROW (fo). — The arrow of the Hebrews was Hebrews shortly after the Exodus, when the Egyp. 
probably like that of other early nations in con- training and skill would be still possessed (Ex 35®*). 
sisting of a light shaft with a head of flint or There does nofc anjjoar to be much that can be 
metal. Owing to the suddenness with which the distinctively marked as Jewish or Palestinian in 
arrow inflicted wounds, and to the fact that such the motives of design ; many of the elements that 
wounds often came from an unseen hand, the arrow we can trace in the .m-mii. v remains showing Egyp. 
was used as a symbol of the jinl^ itu iv - of God. or Bab. origin. What original style Pal. possessed 
Job, in his sickness, complains rli.-ii li-' struck by among the Amorites was mostly d- rd by the 
the poisoned arrows of the Almighty (Job 6*). Heb. invasion. This can be im'i* Ih^! in the 
God overthrows the miscliievous plotters by wound- pottery, as, though sipiplo in forms and material, it 
ing thcTrj Middonly with an arrow (Ps 64*^). is the most continuous seiic^ That nave. 'The 

Again, tJie soerob mischief done by slanderers is Amorite shows good and original forms of a pure 
compared to tho wound of an arrow (‘whose style ; the Phceni( ia:: I - ( n.' ii-. different, but also 
teeth are speais and arrows, and their tongue a well shaped and o'i' fmI ; b. ihe Jewish pottery 
sharp sword,’ Ps 57*). Children begotten in their has no original mo, arm is merely a degra- 
father’s youth are likened to arrows (Ps 127*). dation of the Amorite, running down into complete 
Arrows are also a symbol of that which is care- ugliness and baseness (see Pottery). In architec- 
Mly guarded and 'liighly valued; thus, Israel tural forms there appears to be little that is 
itself is God’s polished anow, ‘ he hath made me a distinct from Egyp. sources. The details have 
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been noticed under Architectuhe ; but the 
general impression is that a plain and simple 
masonry with some local features was overlaid by 
foreign designs. The motive of a row of buckleis 
hanging over a parapet is suggested in the modifi- 
cation of Gr. metopes and triglyphs on the so-called 
‘Tomb of Absalom’ ; and it appears to be an eaily 



JEWISH DECORATION, HERODIAN *TOMB OF ABSALOM,* 


feature, as Solomon made two hundred targets and 
three hundred shields of beaten gold for the house 
of the forest of Lebanon. The shields were used 
by the guard (1 K 14^), but the targets may have 
been decorative. The tapering form of the Moabite 
Stone is rather akin to Assyr. than Egyp. types. 
And the horns upon the pillars (Ionic volutes) 
belong to the same source. 

In surface decoration some late examples seem 
to reflect a national style, as we do not know of 
any external source for them. The graceful design 
of plant forms decoratively treated over the door 
of the so-called tombs of the Judges (perhaps 
Maccabaean), the later and more class* . 

work of the so-called tombs of the kings 
and the great golden vine ivhich Herod placed over 
the front of the temple, point to a treatment of 
surfaces which is most ■''v ;o -os ’e Egyp. 
work that is pioluildv « M- o*-..? .•p'. motive. 
In the plant '' i o •<* •• *> , etc. of 
Akhenaten’s palace at Tel el-Amarna there is the 
same 'l(»v 'lyjr - of foliage covering the surfaces, 
and tl'O II' \ \ of this may well have come from 

northerxA Syria or -t--' '■ '•'ke other influ- 

enceja of that reign. ' of any details 

about early Syrian art, it seems that we may per- 
haps see in this one of its features, which lasted until 
the Greek period. That surface decoration was 
a main feature of the richer Jewish work is shown 
hy the details of the temple : ‘ He carved all the 
walls of the house round about with carved figures 
of cherubim, and palm trees, and openings of flowers, 
within and without’ (1 K 6^^}, and the doors were 
likewise decorated (w.®-^- ®*). On the bronze bases 
of the lavers were ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ 
(1 K 7®^), and ‘cherubim, lions, and palm trees’ 
(v.®®). This frequent decoration with palm trees 
is singularly un-Egyp., and points to a Mesopo- 
tamian influence, as | mI ri ^ , -sd winged genii 
are very characteristic' oi ■ 'i i • \ . 

Of -culjd-iTo in the' i .ii most striking 
nr.i-T have been the great cherubs of 
oIi\e wooii, I Mi. ted with gold, which stood iu the 
most holy place. Their height of ten cubits, or 
fifteen to twenty feet, shows that they were joined 
and built up of many pieces, like the lesser statues 
in Egypt. The wings, stretching out to a width 
equal to the height, were also, of course, joined on. 
The position of these cherubs was not at all like 
that de^cllhed of the similar figures on the mercy- 
seat of the ark j the latter were face to face, but 
thoseofthe temple stood side hy side, both fntiim oiifj 
way. The most holy place was twenty cnbil- *a ult;; 
of each cherub ‘from the uttermost part of one 
wing unto the uttermost part of the other were 
ten cubits,’ and they stood ‘ so that the wing of 
the one touched the wall, and the wing of the 
other cherub touched Die other wall, and their 
wings touched one anolhc'r in the midst of the 
house’ (1 K 6®^*^). They appear to have only 
had two wings each, like those of the mercy-seat, 
and in this resembled Egyp. cherubic figures, while 


the Assyr. miri d figuies are more akin to 

’ " ‘ ’ "’or the six-winged ol 

; . . ,,work<‘i'\\ ! ‘ y )- • ' 

figures appear to have been made. Jtsut we must 
not hastily suppose that these were direct copies of 
the winged figures of Egypt ; the Heb. figures 
were male, vhile the Egyp. protecth(' ip-jcd 
figures were always female, and often '.ih-'-.d 
as Isis and Nepthys. The symbolic meaning of 
these statues is outside of our scope here ; but the 
strange duality of two equal figures placed side hy 
side is parallel to the two great columns before 
the temple, and the curious feature of a double 
entrance to porches with a central pillar, as seen 
in the tombs. 

Figures of animals were also made, as the brazen 
serpent, which was still treasured and worshipped 
down to the time of Hezekiah ; also the twelve 
oxen of Solomon, which seem to have been done 
away with by Ahaz, as there is no mention of them 
in tne plunder (Jer 52) after he had removed the 
brazen sea from them (2 K 16^^). This unnatural 
motive of placing a great vessel on the backs of 
animals is unknown m Egypt, unless in some of 
the Asiatic goldsmith’s work ; hut the same idea 
appears in Syria, where the goddess Eefiesh stands 
on a lion’s back. 

In embroidery we see another sign of Asiatic 
rather than Egyp. influence. No embroidered robes 
appear on Egyp. figures, at least until post-Exodie 
times ; whereas in Babylonia and Assyria dresses 
are constantly leprcsenlcd as being embroidered 
with elaborate patterns. The Egyp. system was that 
of a^pliqu4 work of leather, which was elaborately 
carried out in complex patterns ; and such style 
of decoration still survives in the u& ji' i ■ ■ ■ r 

of E^pt, where pieces of various ■ * I 
are ml stitched on to the backing in a pattern, and 
elaborate insciiptions cut out and applied in the 
same way. The mention of large figures upon the 
curtains and vail of the tabernacle t ] pc«i- ii** if 
they were appligui ; but they are only on i li(‘ hricn 
curtains, so that leather work of this kind is not 
implied. On the other hand, the making of gold 
wire by cutting up sheet gold is -necijilh described 
for the ephod (Ex 39®), and this ibai dresses 

were certainly embroidered with thread. 



LOTUS AND BUD PATTERN piuiii), niisnamecl in Palestine as 

BELL AND 1‘OMLGllANAlE 


Until some extensive and well-directed excava- 
tions may open up for us the remains of Syrian 
and Jewish art, it is hopeless to do more than 
indicate the mere outlines. These seem to show 
a native Syrian style, influenced mainly by 
Mesopotamia’, but also in some respects by Egypt. 
A single good slab of stone might teach us far 
more man aU we know at present. 

W. M. FLmDEKS Petete. 

ARTAXERXES (Nr’ytt-T:r.iK, NnD^ntnN). — The name 
is wriuren Artakhshatra in Old Persian, Artaksatsu 
and Artaksassu in Bab. cuneiform, and is derived 
from the Persian arta^ ‘ great,’ and khshatray 
‘ kingdom.* The meaning of ‘ great warrior,’ there- 
fore, given to it by Herodotus (vi. 98) is incorrect. 
Ardeshir is the later Persian form of the name. 

The only Artaxerxes mentioned in the OT is 
Artaxerxes i. Longimanus (or ‘Long-handed’), 
the son of Xerxes, who reigned B.C. 46i-425. 
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Ewald, Hitzig, and other commentators have 
supposed that m Szr the pseudo-Smerdis (B.c. 
522) is meant under the name of Artaxerxes. But 
the ''f 3 • s * h ■ ^ has 

shov r ‘ I , ' ■ ciihle 

names of the kind implied by the theory, and the 
difficulty felt by^ the ^ commentators has been 
occasioned by the insertion of letters which relate 
only to the rebuilding of the city and walls of 
J erusalem into the narrative of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The 24th verse of the chapter ought im- 
mediately to follow the 5th. (See Zerubbabel.) 

It may have been in co-l- 'p. o>iC' of the letters 
which passed between ; m' king and his 

representatives in Palestine that in his seventh 
year Ezra was allowed, wdth other priests and 
temple-servants, and a grant from the imperial ex- 
chequer, to go up from Babylon to Jerusalem and 
there settle the affairs of the community (Ezr 7. 8). 
Thirteen years later (B.C. 444), Xeherniah, the cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes, was allowed to leave Susa for 
Jerusalem for a simih.' i ;.* | o-'( , the first result of 
his mission being the .on of the city walls. 

Artaxerxes was the third son of Xerxes, and 
after the assassination of his father made his way 
to the throne by crushing the Bactrians under his 
brother Hystaspes, mid itnndcMiiig anoihor brother, 
Darius. In B.C 46u Egypt revolted; but in spite 
of the assistance rendered by Athens to the rebels, 
the revolt was suppressed in B.c. 455. In B.c. 449 
the war with Greece was ended by a treaty, known 
as that of Kallias, by 'del' ; j, v . up Cyprus, 

and Persia renouncec. 'k • (!<..:■> u* Gr. cities 
of Asia Minor. Not long afterwards IMogabyzos 
Ihe satrap of Syria revolted, and compeiled'^the 
Persian king to agree to his own terms of peace. 
Artaxerxes was succeeded by his son Xerxes ii. 

A. H. Sayce. 

ARTEMAS.— A trusted companion of St. Paul, 
li the later part of his life (Tit 3^^). According to 
Dorotheas (Bihl. Maxima^ Lugd. 1677, iii. p. 429) 
he had been one of the 70 disciples, and was after- 
wards bishop of Lystra, but there is no extant 
evidence to support either statement. An Artemas 
is honoured in the Greek Mensea for April 28, but 
he is not the same. 

Altnough Jerome^ [de norti. Hehraicis) treats the 
name as Tb .j.iid < ' : 'u'y \ j • *anathematizans 
sive conturbans,' it is tmuoubtecily Greek, formed 
from Aprf/xts (cf. 'OXvAcira?, ZfjvaSf B^ra^pas), 

perhaps by contraction from Artemidorus, a name 
common in Asia Minor. W. LOCK. 

ARTILLERY (1 8 20^0 AV, ‘weapons’ RV).-~A 
general word, including in its meaning both bows 
and arrows. The word still survives in the name 
of the Honourable Artillerv Company of London, 
which wns oiigiimliy a puild or club of archers. 

In 1 ?»liic 0"^ ‘ amlb-iy ’ (‘mounds to shoot from,’ 
RY) is the tr. of /SeXocrrdireis, ‘ranges of warlike 
engines ’ set against a besieged city. 

W. E. Barkes. 

ARUBBOTH (nb-i^?!?), 1 K 4^ only.— A district, 
apparently in tlie south of Judah, near Hepher and 
S(X!oli. The ]» (., .1‘! intended. 

f. li. Condi |{. 

ARUMAH (n»n^), Jg 9^^ — The refuge of Abime- 
lech when driven out of SlioclicTn, supposed to be 
the ruin El ’Ormeh, on the hills S E of Shechem. 
In the Onomasticon {s.v. Buma) it is nlnccd at 
Bemphis, in the region of Diospolis (Lydcia), which 
was ‘by many called Arimathsea.’ The village 
Rentis seems to he meant, near Rantieh. See 
SWP vol. ii. iheets xii. and xiv. 

C. B. COXDER. 

^ ARYAD, ARYADITES ("inx, '"inx), northernmost 
city of the Canaanites, and race inhabiting it (Gn 
10^^. 1 Ch 1^®]. The city was built on an island. 


Arvad or Aradus, now Rnwad, off the Syrian 
coast, about 2 miles from the mainland, 3 or 4 miles 
north-east of Tripolis, scarcely a mile in circum- 
ference, on which houses were built close together 
and very high, so as to accommodate a large popu- 
lation in a small space. On the mainland opposite, 
at some distance from the coast, lay the town of 
Antarados. According to Strabo, fugitives from 
Sidon settled there and bmlt the city in B.c. 761, 
but these can only have dispossessed or reinforced 
older inhabitantg ’ike those of Sidon 

from around the i*, ■ ■ .1. ^ under whom it had 

already risen to a position of some importance. 
As far hack as about B.C. 1100, we find Tiglath- 
pileser i. speaking of sailing into the great sea in 
ships of A. (Schrader, COT^ i. 173). In Ezk 27s*i^ 
the men of A. are mentioned along with those of 
Sidon as supplying mariners and warriors to Tyre 
in the time of her glory. In B.C. 138 the Phoen. 
town Aradus was one of those named in a circular 
from the Roman Senate as ; : "u : a large 
Jewish population, towards whom tne kings of 
Egypt, Syria, etc. (to whom the despatch is 
addressed), are enjoined to show favour (1 Mac 
1516-23^ See Schiirer, HJP II. ii. 221). 

J. Macpheesoj?-. 

ARZA — Prefect of the palace at Tirzah, 

in whose house king Elah was assassinated by 
Zimri at a carouse (1 K 16^). C. F. BtTRKEY. 

ARZARETH (2 Es 13").— A region beyond the 
river from which the ten tribes are to return. It 
has been '-n;.j'('-i*(l to represent the Heb. mnN pN 
(Dt 19^), i\\ui bc(‘;mie the subject of many later 
Jewish legends * ■ . • ‘ • the Sabbatic River 
beyond which th< were to be found — 

variously identified with the Oxus and the Ganges. 
The true site of the Sabbatic River is, however, 
in Syria, north-east of Tripoli, the present Nahr es 
JSehfa. Northern Syria appears to be called the 
Land of Akharri or ‘westerns* in cuneiform 
texts. C. B.. CONDER. 

AS. — There are some obs. uses of this conj., but 
they are mostly qu' ir* i ‘ 1. As concern- 

ing occurs Lv 4^®, 1 (. 1 : 2'j- , 2^ Bo 9® 11^, 1 Co 8^ 

2 Co 11^^, Ph 4^® ; and as concerning that, Ac 13®* 
‘as c. that he raised him up from the dead* (Gr. 
simply 6ti) ; as pertaining, Ro 4^ He 9® ; as touch- 
ing, Gn 27*2, 1 S 2 K 22''«, Mt Mk 1228, 

Ac 5®« 212®, Ro 112«, 1 Co 81 2 Co 9i, Ph 3®, 

1 Th 4®, 2 Es 15®. In these* phrases (the Gr. is 
generally a simple prep. ^ttI, /card, and esp. Trepl) the 
as is now dropped. So in whenas. Sir ProL i. 
‘whenas therefore the first Jesus died,* Sir 

2 Mac 15®®; while as, He 9®; what time as, 
Bar 12, 1 Mac 5®®, 2 Mac V ; like as, Jer 232® < jg not 
my word like as a fire ? *,Wis 18ii ; as it were, Bev 

‘ burning as it were a lamp ’ (RY ‘ as a torch *) ; cf. 
Ps 14®, Pr. Bk. ‘ eating up my people as it were 
bread.* On the other hand 0 ^ 1 = ‘as if * in Ac IQH, 
Bev 58 ‘ a Lamb as it had been slain * (ws, RY ‘ as 
though’), 13®. A 5 stands for ‘that* ini Mac 10® 
12^® ‘so as we are delivered from our enemies.* 
In Lk 2^® it is an adv. ‘as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven ’ (cJ>j, RY ‘ when ’), 

J. Hastings. 

ASA («p;^, perh^s ‘healer’).—!. King of Judah 
c. B.c. 918-877. The history of Ms reign as given 
in 1 K 15®^‘, when compared uith that in 2 Ch 14- 
16, presents an excellent illustration of the different 
view-points of the two writers. For convenience 
we shall keep the two iiarralivcs apart. 

(A) Acc. to 1 K A did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord, opposing every form of 
idolatry, o'.'liiig f:way the Mdeshim or hp65ov\(H 
out of the I.'!!: rt:-! removing the idols which his 
fathers had made. He e ren degraded the queei>- 
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mother because of ‘ an abominable image ’ 
which she had made for (an) Asherah. Being 
attacked by Baasha, king of Isiael, he used the 
treasures of the temple and the palace to buy the 
alliance of Benhadad, Idng of (Syria, who, by the 
vigour of his attack upon the N. kingdom, speedily 
compelled Baasha to leave Judah in peace. With 
the materials of Baasha's abandoned works at 
Ramah, A. built Geba of Benjamin and Mizpab. 
(In Jer 41® there is mention of a pit at Mizpah 
which A, had made *for fear of Baasha, king of 
Tsr.O In his old age A. sufiered from a disease in 
lus feet. He died in the 41 st year of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his son Jenoshapliat. 

(B) In 2 Ch 14-16 Asa’s reforming zeal is placed 
in a stiii more favourable light. C±. 2 Ch 14® (but 
see with 1 K 15^^. As a reward for this zeal A. 
enjoyed peace and prosperity in the early years of 
his reign, and during this period he built fortresses 
and made, other warlike . loj iv/ assembling 
an army of 580,000 men U4“*^*p He was thus 
enabled to meet and conquer Zerah the Ethiopian 
(which see). (The historicity of tins campaign 
there is no reason to call in question, although the 
numbers must be excessive). After this victory 
was met by the prophet Azariah, the son of 
Oded, who exhorted him to carry out further 
religious reforms (15^'®]. In obedience to this call, 
a popular assembly, ' - . ■ • only Judah, 

but certain districts 0 m \ kingdom, was held 
at Jems, in the 3rd month of the 15th year of A.’s 
leicT. A solemn covenant was entered into to 
seek the Lord with all their heart and all their 
fioul (15^®). On account of A.’s conduct in this 
matter, another period of peace was enjoyed by the 
land, which continued till the 35th year of his 
reign (16^®). In his 36th year (16^^*) war broke out 
with Baasha, king of Israel, and A. hired the help 
of the king of Syria. This action was viewed by 
Ilanani the seer as indicating a want of faith in 
God, and he addressed reproaches and threatenings 
to the king, who thereupon cast the faithful pro- 
phet into prison, and at the same time began to 
oppress some of his subjects (16^®*). As a punish- 
ment for this he was, in his 39th year, attacked by 
a disease in his feet, which led him to seek not to 
the Lord, hut to pliy-ician-^ (16^®). Upon his death 
in the 41st year of' Ins leign he was buried with 
most gorgeous funeral rites (16^^). 

The Chronicler’s additions to the earlier narrative 
comprise, then, A.’s building of fortresses and other 
warlike preparations, his victory over the Ethiop. 
king, more detaih >1 «■'' ^m- of time, his 

severity towards < .■ ^ and the 

details as to his obsequies. The i.ldM.lnhy of 
the Chronicler is marked thxoughoui, oul i ik iV is 
no reason to doubt that for the basis at least of 
these additions he had documentary authority, 
although very serious difficulties, whicn have never 
been . ^ 'dained, attach to the chrono- 

logy o •.■■■'. These are fully discussed 
in the literature cited below. 

2. A Levite, the father of Berechiah (1 Ch 9^®). 
See GEHEALoay. 

T :in* . ri f I Cl. TiU‘'h. d. A.T. 187 ff. j W. E. Smith, 

07.yr‘ iL - .V. 363f., 4651 ; Wellhausen, Ge&. 

. >; K: qfJSeb.n 248 ff 

J. A. Selbie. 

MADIAS (’Aff-a^^ay, prob. =rr;^DLT, * J" is kind,’ cf. 
1 Ch 3®®).— An ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1^). 

ASAHEL is the name of four men men- 

tioned in OT. 1. The youngest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister, and the brother of Joab and Abishai. 
He wa? famous for his swiftness of foot, a much 
valued gift in ancient times. He was one of 
David’s thirty heroes, piobably the third of the 
second three (2 S 23^^j. He was also commander 


of a division in David’s army (1 Ch 27'^). He was 
slain by Abner (2 S 2^^"®^), 2. A Levite, who with 
other ten Levites and piiests went throughout all 
the cities of Judah and taught the people in the 
reign of Jciiodi{'])hat (2 Ch 17®). 3. A subordinate 
collector of otfermgs and tithes in the reign di 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 3H®). 4. Jonathan, son ot A., 
opposed Ezra’s action in connexion with the divorce 
of foreign wives (Ezr 10^®). W. MuiK. 

ASAIAH (.t;^^_ ‘ J'' hath made’).—!. One of the 
deputation sent by Josiah to consult Huldah the 
piophctess, 2 K 22i2-i4 (aV Isahiah), 2 Ch 34®®. 
2. One of tiie Simeonite princes who attacked the 
shepherds of Gedor, 1 Ch 4®®. 3. A Mexarite who 
took part in bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 6^ 
15®* 4. The first-born of the Shilonites, 1 Ch 9®, 

called in Neh 11® Maaseiah. J. A. Selbie. 

ISANA (A ^AtraH, B 'Acrer-), 1 Es 5®k-~His de- 
scendants were among the ‘temple servants’ or 
Nethmim who returned with Zcrubbabel ; he is 
called Asnah (niipiji, "Ao-evd), Ezr 2®®. Kehemiah 
omits. H. St. j. Thackeray. 

ASAPH (n?^ ‘gatherer’). — 1. The father of 
Joah, the ‘recorder’ or chronicler at the court of 
Hezekiah (2 K 18^*^*®^ etc.). 2. The ‘keeper of the 
king’s forest,’ to whom king Artaxerxes addressed 
a letter directing him to supply Nehemiah with 
timber (Neh 2®). 3. A Koranite (1 Ch 26^), same 
as Abiasaph (wh. see). A The eponym of one of 
the three guilds which conducted the musical 
services of the temple in the time of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 15^®^* etc.). The latter traces this arrange- 
ment to the appointment of David, in whose reign 
Asaph, who is called *the seer’ (2 Ch 29®®), is 
supposed to have lived. We really know practi- 
\ • • . I'l . ’ *■' ’■*, in the first temple, 

aithougn the ■ ... the musical service 

was even then to a certain extent organised, is 
witnessed to by the fact that at the return from 
exile ‘the the sons of Asaph’ (Neh 7^, 

Ezr 2^^), arc ux luionod as a class whose functions 
were recognised and well established. At first the 
Asaphites alone seemed to have formed the temple 
choir, and in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(wherever we have the memoirs of the latter in 
their original form) they are not yet reckoned 
among the Levites, At a later period they share 
the musical service with the ‘sons of Korah’ (see 
Koeahites). When the latter become porters and 
dooi keepers, the ^ild of Asaph appears supple- 
mented by those of Heman and Ethan ; and as, in 
the estimation of the Chronicler (c. 250 B.a), 
Levitical descent is necessary for tlic |- iTc: r.M* 
of such functions, the genealogii ^ Xj.j!', 

Heman, and Ethan are traced > !(/ 

Gershom, Kohath, and Merari, th(‘ 

(1 Ch •w'. R. Smith (OTJC^ p. 204, n.) 

remarks that the ‘ oldest attempt to i ru'oi jjoi ate I lie 
A-^aphites with the Levites seems to ho iDnad m i he 
priestly part of the Pentateuch, where Abiasaph, 
“the father of Asaph,” or in other words the 
eponym of the \ . ■ ' ' : is made one of the 

three sons of , ' ‘'r ' 73-83 

have the bU]')or<ciipLioii r;N/, which means in all 
I hT j'J til at I hoy once belonged to the hymn- 

l-oclv o. ! ■ ■ Asaphite choir (see Psalms). 

T I I* 1 n " . - T\ H 1 1 ■ Rel. of Israel, ii. 204, iii. 77 ; Graf, 
Gi ■■ t Ii ui . 239 ff.; Wellhausen, GescMchte, 162, 

n. ; Herzfeld, GeschicMe des Volkes Israel, i. 387 f. ; Sehtirer, 
HJPm i. 225 f., 271 f ; Cheyne, Origin cf Psalter, 101, 111. 

J jA Selbie 

ASARA (’Ao-apd, AV Azara), 1 Es V*— His sons 
'sscrc amo-,' ■ ■ 1 ■ vants or Nethinim who 

leiurncd ■ omitted in the parallel 

lists in Ezr and Neh. H. St. J. Thackekay. 
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ISIRAMEL (Ampaf^ik a V, 2apap4\ A, AV 
Saramel). — A name wlioto iMo.uiing is quite 
uncextain (1 Mac 14^^}. See RV’m. 

ASAREL AV Asareel). — A son of 

Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4^®. See Genealogy. 

ASBASARETH (1 Es 5®®). — A king of Assyria, 
probably a corrupt form of the name Esarliaddon, 
which IS found in the parallel passage Ezr 4‘^. 
AV form Azbazareth comes from the Vulg.; LXX 
has ^A(r^aKa<pdd B, ^Aa-^ao-apid A; Syr. A2U3 Aj» 1 
(Ashtakphath), H. A. White. 

ASCALON.--Jth 228, 1 Mae 10®® 11®® 1233, 
Ashkelon. 

ASCENSION. — ^Ascension is the name given to 
that final withdrawal of the Risen Christ from His 
disciples which is described in Ac 1®^-. There is 
no account of anything exactly like it in the OT, 
though the same word has been applied to the de- 
parture of Enoch and of Elijah from this life. In 
Sir 44^® as in He 11® Enoch’s removal is called a 
translation [p^eTeriO-r]), but in Sir 49^** as in Ac 
it is an assumption {dpe\'f}p<f)dTj dirb r^s yijs). This 
last alone seems to he employed of Elijah. In 
the LXX of 2 K 2^^ we have dpe\i^p<p67} ip 

(rv<r(ret.(rp(p ws eh rhp o^papbp, and in Sir 48® Elijah is 
6 dva\r]p<p9eh ip \aL\a7ri irvpis. Cheyne’s Hallowing 
of Criticism treats this last as ‘the grarulc^t prose 
poem in the OT,’ but, even so, it opened tlie mind 
to the idea that human life might have another 
issue than that which awaits it in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

In the NT the A. does not bulk la.^goly as an 
independent event. In Mt it is not mentioned at 
all. In Mk it is found only in the dubious 
appendix (16^®), and there it is narrated in OT 
words, a fact which suggests that the writer is 
recording what he believed, not what he had 
seen. The first half of the verse — dpeXi^pcpd^j els 
rbp olfpapdp — is from 2 K 2^^ ; and the second — 
iKdOicrep iK de^iQp rov 0eov — from Ps IlOh The 
explicit reference in Lk 24®^ (diicrry dTr* airrQp Kal 
dveipipero els rbp ol^papbp) has the last five words 
doubly bracketed in WH. ‘ The A.,’ they say in 
a note, ‘ rirn did not lie within the proper 

scope of t'le ','»*)'■;»» !•*. as seen in their genuine texts ; 
its true place was at the head of the Acts of the 
Apostles, as the pieparation for the day of Pente- 
cost, and thus th(‘, bci; inning of the history of the 
Church/ The incen ion or lIk* words, dP€4>ip€To els 
rbp oipavbPy in Lk 24®^, would thus be due to some one 
who assumed that ‘a separation from th^ ui-clples 
at the close of a Co'-pel iniiib be the A.’ But it cjin 
hardly be doubted that Jnike means in these verses 
(24®®"®3) to describe the final separation of Jesus 
from His ■“ * ’ fchat the assumption in ques- 
tion wouL ^ ■ ; and the difiiculby remains 

untouched, that this final separation, whatever its 
circumstances, seems to take place, on the most 
natural construction of the aa hole pa?-age 
on the evening of the Hc^uiiection day, whereas in 
Ac 1 it is foity day^ilatoi. In llie EonrtJj (lo-pol 
there are more explicit references to the A. than 
in any of the rest, but no narrative. * What if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascending {dva^alpopra) 
where he was before ? ’ (6®2). More notable still is 
tlic language of 20^^, Avhere J esus says to ]Mary Mag- 
dalene, ‘ Touch me not ; for I have not yet ascended 
{dpa^ilSTjKo.) to the Father : but go to iny brethren 
and tell them, I a^.cend (dpa;3cL[paj) to my t’ather and 
your Father, and rny God and your God.’ The 

f resent tense in this last clause is not quite clear, 
t might describe what was imminent, an A. close 
at hand : but Westcott rendeis it, ‘ I am ascend- 
WOL. 1. — II 


ing,’ as if the process had actually begun. ‘ In one 
sense the change symbolised by the visible A. was 
being wrought for the apoifetles during the forty 
days, as they ’ ” ’ came familiarised with 

the phenomen ■ higher life’ (Com. on 

Jn 20^^). But it is confusing to combine with 
the visible A. the idea of something going on in 
the apostles’ minds for six weeks betoie. Christ’s 
manifestations of Himself during those weeks to 
His disciples, famOiarised them with 

the idea that “ . ' more belonged to this 

world, but had another and higher mode of being j 
but the A., as a separate event, is more than this. 
It is the solemn close of even such manifestations, 
and the exaltation of Christ into a life where con- 
tact with Him may be more close and intimate 
than ever (this is the force of ‘ Touch me not ; for 
I am not yet ascended’), but must be purely 
sphitual. In the Book of Acts (1®®^*) the A. narrative 
is most complete. Jesus had hc-‘'‘ -po. \i..g to the 
disciples about the universal d< .nia .o" of His 
kingdom, and the promised gift of the Spirit, and 
as He finished He was taken up (iTi^pOTj — here only 
in NT applied to the A.) while they looked on, 
and a cloud received Him out o' !h * ■ ’»■ . Two 

men in white raiment assured ' il" ' '!». He 

would come in like manner as they had seen Him 
go into heaven. 

The Epistles may be said to look at Christ in 
His exaltation, ‘ seated at the right hand of God,’ 
and rather to involve the A. than to refer directly 
to it. Yet there are passages in several in which 
allusion seems to be made to the same event as is 
described in Acts. Eph 48’^® is one. Christ is 
there spoken of as 6 dpapds isrepdpu Tdpr<ap twp 
oipavCbp. Similarly, though there is perhaps a more 
poetic and less historical flavour in the words, we 
read of Him in He 4^^ as dLeX7j\v66ra ro^s ^papobs 
and in 7^® as {I'ipyjXbrepos rCov ol>pa,pQp yevbpepos. There 
is less dubiety as to the reference ia 1 P 3® 5s 
iarLp ip be^i^ deov sropevdels els otfpcLpdPf and in the 
hymn cited in 1 Ti 3^® dveXifipc^dT} ip where 
tne same word is used as in Mark and in Acts. 

It is quite true to say that the A. is not separ- 
ately cm jiha^^l/ed in the NT as an event distinct 
from the Kesurrection, or from the state of exalta- 
tion to which it was the solemn entrance. But it 
is quite r.'.l-t' to n.v iluil ii is identified with either, 
or that i’.C'Ui :» < : loi* .V., and sitting at r«« ” * ’ ' 

hand, are all names for the same thing. \ r . 
each of them might be used in any age. i “i. 
might be used still as a comprehensive name 
for the glory of Christ, but this does not abolish 
the distinction between them. When Jesus rose 
from the dead, He ‘manifested himself’ to His 
disciples. Already He belonged to another world, 
and it was only when He would that He put Him- 
self in any relation with those who had loved Him 
in this. After each manifestation He pa 1 1 cd from 
them ; how, we cannot tell ; the NT only sug- 
gests that it was not in that way which marked 
the A. Wlien faith in the Resurrection was as- 
sured in the ; ’ ' ' ' - ; when He had ex- 
pounded to th 1 ' r significance of the 

DT, and the universal destination of the gospel ; 
when He had again promised the Holy Spirit to 
endue them with power from on high, He parted 
from them for the last time in su^ a way that 
they knew it was the last ; He v*'h some- 

thing like kingly state to the ng’ii linrm of the 
Father. To talk about Copeini<‘nnK-.m in thi'' 
connexion, and to object to the whole idea of the 
A. because we cannot put down the heaven into 
whidi Jc^.i" CMioicd on a star-map, is to miscon- 
cci'" the Ih -uiTocLiOi 1 i ' ' connected 
with it. The Lord of j s! Himself to 

III- own, and at last j»ut a’^term to these manifesta- 
tions in a mode as giacious as it was sublime : but 
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the whole series of events is one with which as- 
tion<;iriy has nothing to do. 

cull or is there any reason to argue hack from 
the phenomena of the Epistles, through those of 
the Grospels, to the conclusion that the Christian 
belief in the exaltation of Jesus created the beau- 
tiful myth of the A. Westcott and Hort may be 
right m their suggestion that the A. does not 
bdong to the idea of a Gospel, though the sugges- 
tion does not of itself seem conclusive ; but even if 
the final parting of Jesus is referred to in Lk 24®^, 
and even if the date is not the same as in Ac 1, 
it does not follow that the story in Acts is mythi- 
cal. Luke may have learned the details more 
accurately in the interval that elapsed between the 
composition of his two works ; and in any case it is 
higlily imj)robable that a i *' )irit, 

which had the same motiv,- ' m ' the 

fiist hour the Resurrection was preached, should 
have suddenly (as it would be in this case) gener- 
ated an A. myth at the very moment when it 
would dislocate St. Luke’s histories. Neither is 
there any reason to oppose to each other, as many 
do, the A. narrative and what is called the religious 
idea \ •■■h ’.as husk is o[>]‘ 0 '-od to kernel. 

The < i: I . “ ■ ■■ certainly bohi- that ‘Christ, 

as th(' ;i cri One, is absolutely exempt from 

the lun i . ■(>”'* ^)i earth and nature, and that He, 
the ever-living One, is the head of humanity, 
exalted in glory, in whom humanity is conscious 
of its own exaltation’ (Schenkel, Bibel-Lexicon, 
s.v, Himmelfahrt Jesu).^ But the A. story is not 
the husk of winch this faith is the kernel. It is the 
record of the Ir.J j n-l r|>i ai. 'li i the most impos- 
ing of those Mi.rili'c-:. .o'l- o' the Bisen One to 
which this faith owes its origin. No kind of ob- 
jection lies against the A. which does not lie also 
against the Resurrection. ^ Its historicity is of the 
same kind, though the direct attestation of it is 
less ; and the manifestation of Christ, at a later 
date, under quite exceptional circumstances, to St. 
Paul at his conversion, while it is in lia in ony u i.h 
the fact of the A., does not really afi^ c*i n - - 

cance as the formal cessation of this mode of mani- 
festation. 

In itself the A. is no more than a point of 
transition; its theological • cannot be 

distinguished from that of tne Resurrection and 
Exaltation of Christ. If we regard Christ merely 
as ideal man, the A. may be said to complete the 
manifestation of human nature aud its destiny : 
this exaltation, and rot J ho con iiption of the grave, 
is what God made man lor. Man is not reveled in 
moral character simply ; there is a mode of being 
which answers to ideal goodness, and the A. is our 
clearest look at it. If we regard it in relation to 
the work of Chn<i'«i oartbly life, it merges in His 
exaltation as God s acknowledgment of that work, 
and the reward bestowed on him for it (see Ph 
2®“^^). If we regard it in relation to the future, it 
seems to be, judged by our Lord’s own words in 
Lk 24^, Ac 1®, and Jn 14-1 6, the condition of His 
sending the Spirit in the power of which the 
apostles were to preach repentance and remission 
of sins ovely^\llere. It enthroned Him, not only 

in their im; ■ ■ . , but in reality ; He was able 

now to exercise an power in heaven and on earth. 

therefore exalted, and having received of 
rl.i* 1 i III I the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
poured forth this which ye see and hear. For David 
ascended not into the heavens ’ (oi5/c This is 

the aspect of the subject which prevails in the NT. 

Litbraturb. — The subject is discussed in all the Lives of 
Christ : os t.>T)lcal on opposite sides may he named Neander 
(p 484 ff Enp. tr.) and Hase, Gef^(hichte Jeftu, § 113. See also 
Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 04 ff , the commentators on Ac 
l&ff ; Milligan, Ascension and Heavenly Tnesthnod, Lect. I. , 
Hud Knowlrnff, Witness of the JSpistles, p. 397 if. 

J. Dejstney. 


ASCENT is the rendering in AY of three Heb. 
words. 1, nbiiD ma*dleh, used of the ‘ ascent (pass) 
of Akrahbim ’ (Nu 34^), and the ‘ ascent of the Mt. 
of Olives ’ (2 S 15®^). Besides these two instances 
(all that occur in AV), RV correct^ gives the 
same rendering ‘ascent,’ where Av uses such 
phrases as ‘ the going up to,’ in Jos 10^® 15®' ^ 18^'^, 
Jg 81®, 1 S 2 S 15®«, 2 K 9^,2 Ch 20^® 32®®, Is 15®, 
Jer 48®, in all of which the same Heb. term n is 
employed. The plural of the cognate’ fern, 
form occurs in tlie well-known title of several 
Psalms (m‘?j;;Dri AV ‘ Song of »’ OC'-.’ IIV 

‘Song of ascents’). See PsAi.MS. ?. is 

rendered ‘ ascent ’ by both AV and RV in 1 K 10®, 
‘ his ascent by which he went up into tlio house ct 
the Lord,’ although RVm off’ers as an alternative 
rendering, ‘ his ’ ■ ' ■ hich he offered in,* 

etc. This last ■ ‘ ^ usual meaning of 

and there appears to be no sufficient reason for 
departing from it in the present instance. If 
Solomon offered sacrifices on the colossal scale 
referred to in 1 K 8®®, the admiration of the queen 
of Sheba was natural enough. This is the view of 
the passage taken by Kittel, Reuss, T\;i!Pi'h.!;!:'«.’'s 
Kautzscli, etc., and it has the support of LXX 
{oXoKai^rwa-ip), Syriac and Vulg. 3. In the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 9** we find 'allyyah. This word 
signifies elsewhere an * upper chamber ’ {iirept^op), 
and it is so rendered, or by ‘ chamber * alone, in 
1 K 17^®* 2 K 4"®' 2 S 18®®, 1 Ch 28^i, 2 Ch 3®, 

Neh 3®®, Ps 104®* i®, Jer 22i*' (in Jg 3®®* both AV 
and RV have ‘ parlour ’). ' If we retain the MT, we 
must understand the reference to be to an upper 
chamber which Solomon was building (observe blio 
imperf. n^jr:) upon the temple. This, liowever, yields 
an improbable and unsuitable meaning, and in all 
likelihood the text ought to be corrected from 
to (LXX oXoKavTibjuiaTa) in ^ ■ i? \ with 
1 K 10® (see notes on 2 Ch 9^ by Ivi. I 
Sacred Bks, of OT^ and by Kautzsch in Beil. Schr, 
d , A,T,). J. A. Sklbie. 

ASEAS (*A<ra/aj), 1 Es 9®®. — One of the sons of 
Annas who agreed to put away his ‘ strange ’ wife, 
called Isshijah (n*t?>:=:‘ whom o" lends’), Ezr 10®h 

ASEBEBIAS {Aaeprjpias, AV Asebebia). — A 
Levite who accompanied Ezra to Jems., I Es 8^*^. 

ASEBIAS (A *\ffeSid, B omits, AV Asebla).— A 
Levite who Tominod with Ezra, 1 Es 8^. 

ASENATH (njipx),-— The daughter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On, and wife of Joseph. She was the 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 41^* 46^®). 

The name may mean ‘belonging to (or favourite 
of) Neitli’ {Oxf Beb. Lex, e,v,). She is com- 
memorated by the Greek Church apjiarently on 
Dec. 13, and by the Ethiopian on the hst of 
Senne. The story of A. has been made the 
subject of a remarkable novel which exists in 
Greek (the original language), Syriac, Armenian, 
a.nd Latin, as well as in many mediseval Emopcau 
versions made from the Latin. The Laim is 
itself not older than the IStli cent., and is the 
work, as is believed, of Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln, or of one of the scholars associ- 
ated with him. The name of the romance is 
either the History of A, or The Booh of the Con^ 
fession of A, It has been assigned by its last 
editor, P. Batiffbl, to the 5th cent. It is certain, 
however, that the Syriac version is as old as the 
6th cent., and the probability is that the original 
is at least as early as the 3rd cent. 

In its present form it is a Christian version of a 
Jewish legend. A MLaccount of the sto^ may be 
seen in Hort’s article in Smith’s Diet, Christ, B%6gr* 
Summarised it mns thus : A. is the proud and beautb 
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ful daughter of Penteplires of Heliopolig. She lives 
i.* seclusion and despises all men. Her 

“■ other piopose that she shall marry 
J oseph, now prime minister to Pharaoh. She rej ects 
the thought with scorn. However, Joseph soon 
arrives at the house on one of his journeys through 
Egypt to collect corn. Asenath sees him and at once 
falls in love. But Joseph, who has a horror of all 
women, will have nothing to say to her, and can- 
not even kiss her, since she ^^or&hip3 idols. He 
blesses her, and then she retiies to her room. 
Here she shuts herself up for seven days in sack- 
cloth and ashes, throws her idols out of the window, 
and does strict penance. On the 8th day she 
utters a long prayer. Thereafter an angel comes 
to her in the form of Joseph and blesses her, and 
gives her to eat of a mystic honeycomb, on which 
the sim of the cross is made. A., then accepted 
of Goa, arrays herself in beautiful garments, and 
goes forth to meet Joseph, who now returns to 
the house. The parents are away, but the be- 
trothal takes place in their absence'; and then the 
wedding in Phaiaoh’s presence. At th’- jiohil V ‘t 
Armenian version makes a break, and v -u ^ li: 
part ; here also in Syr., Arm,, and Lat., but not 
m any known Greek MS, occurs a lamentation of 
Asenath for her former pride. 

The second part of the book contains the story 
first of A.’s introduction to Jacob when he came to 
Egypt, and then, at g'CJir h ii;. lii, of an attempt on 
the part of Pharaoh’^ <on to abduct A., — 

an attempt in which he enlists the services of Dan 
and Gad, and in which he is baffled by Benjamin, 
Simeon, and Levi, and loses his life. This part of 
the story, which is very well told, has hardly any 
religious interest, save in the . i • t Ban 
and Gad by A. But in the firs ; (s' book 

the religious element is far more prominent. 
Stress is laid on purity and on repentance. 

The raison d’Stre of the book, or rather, of the 
Jewish legend which lies behind it, is to evade the 
difficulty of Joseph’s marriage with a heathen 
wife : and, as Batifibl and Oppenheim (see Lit.) 
have shown, the original legend made A. a Jewess 
by birth. It identified her with the daughter of 
Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and of Shechem. This 
has been slurred over in the Greek novel ; but it 
is implied by certain words in the Syriac, where 
A.’s visit to Jacob is described. 

The romance is altogether one of the most 
successful, from a literary point of view, that the 
ir I V I Ih.l literature affords. It was widely 
known m Europe by means of the extracts from 
it which Prater Vincentius (Vincent of Beauvais) 
included in his Speculum Historiale in the 13th 
century. 

Litkrattjrb.— Vincent's Lat. version and a fD'Lnneiit o* (he 
Gr. in Fatricius' Cod. Pseud. V. T . ; Syriac in l-fi- d’s An^rnota 
^ ' ■ . 1 ! ■- T ,t tr. of Syriac \)\ Opiu‘rT»‘im, balmla 

» ■" •' .'i I, 386; Gr. byP. natiifol jro’ii four MSS in 

' - > ; Lat (complete version) from two Cam- 

Dnuge Maa communicated by the present writer to M Batiffol, 
and 1 ;ibl ibid b- bim op.dt; Armenian recentb publisjhed ai 
Vem(‘e b.\ P. Jiu^ h ]M. Jl, JamES. 

ASH (pk, *oren, irlri/s, pinus) (Is 44^“*, AV. RV 
has Uvy with ash in m.). — The conditions to be 
fulfilled by this tree are that its wood should 
be suitable to be carved into an image, and 
used for fuel ; that it should be a familiar tree, 
planted^ as distinguished from the forest trees 
mentioned in the former part of the verse ; and 
that it should be noiiiislied by rain, and not by 
artificial irrigation, as in the case of almost all 
the cultivated trees of S,yria and Palestine. These 
conditions exclude ‘'Cveral of the candidates. They 
make it improbable that the unknovra tree ’amw, 
described by Abu Faclli as growing in Arabia 
Petrfiea, is intended. Such a tree would not be 


likely to be planted, nor to thrive out of the 
stations where it is indigenous. Salvadora Per- 
Sica, proposed by Royle, is a desert shrub, with a 
trunk out of which it would be impossible to find 
a piece large enough to carve into a graven image, 
and in every other way quite unsuitable. Luther’s 
surmise, that the final 3 of the Heh. original is a t, 
and that the tree is a cedar^ is forbidden by the 
previous mention of the cedar in the same passage. 
The interpretation ash of AV has no support 
from philology. It is wholly improbable that 'oren 
has any connexion with ornus. There are three 
species of ash in Syria — Fraximts Ornus ^ L., which 
grows in the mountains from Lebanon to Amanus ; 
F. excelsior, L., Amanus and northward ; and F, 
oxycarj^a, Willd., var. oligophylla, Boiss., Tel-el- 
!l^adi (Dan) to Antilebanon, Lebanon, and Aleppo. 
The modern Arab, name for the last is darddr (also 
the elm). It is a fine tree, with a hemispherical 
comus, 15 to 45 feet high, and has a trunk which 
would furnish wood suitable for the requirements 
of the text. But it grows wildy usually near or by 
water, and therefore would not likely have been 
selected as a tree which the ‘ rain doth nourish.’ 
Fir is an unfortunate guess, as there are other 
words which correspond to the different sorts of 
fir. Pine has the authority of the LXX. There 
are three species of pine growing in the Holy 
Land — Pinus Haleppensis, Mill, the Aleppo Pirn \ 
P. Brutia, Ten. ; and P. Pinea, L., the maritlrnf’ or 
stone pine. The latter tree fulfils best the condi- 
tions of the '^oren. 

It is a tree well known by the Arabic name 
mowbar^ with a resinous, hard wood, capable of 
being carved, and much used for fuel, especially in 
the public ovens. It produces large cones, and an 
edible seed, for which it n*. cultivated, and the 
taste of which when roasted resembles that of a 
roasted peanut. Moreover, it is a tree which is 
very extensively planted, and always in sandy 
places or on dry hillsides, where it receives only 
the rain. It is one of the few cultivated {planted) 
trees in this land which are never watered except 
by the rain. It is never planted in irrigated 
gioiind The seed is sown m low-lying districts 
rslor. ; iii(5 coast after the first rains, when the 
^ound is softened, and in the mountains in the 
latter days of February, when all danger of the 
tender sprout being ' nipped by frost has passed 
away, but when there is prospect of rain sufficient 
to ‘nourish’ the seedling for its exposure to the 
blazing sunshine during the eight long rainless 
months that are to follow. The ex ; »1 ji Maioi y ( i.-in -(3 
of our passage has very peculiar force with refer- 
ence to this tree. The objection of Celsius, that 
the pine does not bear tran^lanting, is futile, as it 
is only said that they /’i. f d. The same 
word is used for the' I >■ Nn 24®), and the 

cedars (Ps 104^®), boili of v. A\ i; is said the 
* Lord planted,’ i.e, sowed, for they were certainly 

‘ f .* Also God is represented as 

.'A '■’ (.■■'Olate places (Ezk 36®®). Vast 
groves of qnowhar have been planted at points 
along the coast to arrest the movement of the 
sand dunes. Such a grove was planted by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1840 near Beirfit, and is one of the 
most jiiv luro-'aue features of the beautiful plain 
between ilic cii y and Lebanon. Large numbers of 
these groves me planted on the red sandstone ol 
Lel)ani»ii, and in parts of Palestine. As the tree 
grows, the lower branches are lopped off, and only 
a mushroom-shaped top is left. The trees grow 
near together and very uniformly, so that the top of 
a large grove such as that near Beirfit, when looked 
upon from the mountain, presents a flat green 
surface, which constitutes a very marked and 
attractive feature of the landscape. When planted 
on steep mountain sides, as in Lebanon and on 
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\ 'x^Virr,' coast of Italy, tlie tall trunks, sur- 
iy their dense ciown of evergreen leaves, 
fringe the tops and dot tin - - { *' '"’'o . g . . -.y 

peaks with a Dean ty hardly I ” . . ’ ^ ‘ 

ASHAH im). Job 19^, 1 Ch'^s^'^.l-Per. 
haps the same as Cor-ashan, which see. It was 
a town of Judah, near Libnali and Rimmon, 
belonging to Simeon, and not far from Debir. It 
must have been on the slopes of the hills east of 
Gaza, but the site is doubtful. C. R. Condee. 

ASHARELAH AV Asarelah). — An 

Asapliite (1 Ch 25-), called in v.^^ Jesharelah (see 
IvitteFs notes on 1 Ch 4^® 25^ ^). 

ASHBEA occurs in an obscure passage 

(1 Ch 4^^ ‘house of A.’} where it is uncertain 
whether it is the name of a i>lace or of a man. See 
Genealogy. 

ASHBEL perh. corrupted from ‘^man 
of Baar),— The second son of Tn ■lij. p*:. C Oh 8^; 
cf. Gn 46^h Nu 26^®). In Nu 2'»' Ashbci’iO, in- 
habitant of Ashbel, occurs. 

ASHDOD ‘fortress’?). — One of the five 

great Philistine cities. Jos IP^ 13® 15^®* 1 S 
2 Ch 26«, Neh 4’ 13^4, Jer 25^^ 47«, Am 1®, Zeph 2^, 
Zee 9®. Azotus, 1 Mac 5^® 10®^, Ac 8**®. It is now 
the mud village EsdtUl, on the edge of the plain, 
close to a large hillock of red sand, backed by 
dunes of drifted sand which extend to the shore 
clifis. A few . ’ ‘ ■ I'v near, and '\ju or E supplied 

by a pond, ihe sana probably covers the site of 
the ancient city. The inhabrani-, in type and 
dress, resemble the Egyp. rather than the Pal. 
;)CJ«s,nnv. A small gem was found here in 1875, 
itT)i('s07Kjng jhigon as a fish-man; but this may 
be conr'aiaLi\cly recent, resembling Gnostic gems 
of the ^nd cent. A.D. A. was not taken by the 
Hebrews, and was the refuse of the Anakim (Jos 
11^^). The villages near it belonged to Judah 
(Jos 15^^*). The inhabitants were still independ- 
ent in the time of Samuel (1 S 5^), but A. was 
attacked by Uzziah (2 Ch 26®). Its inhabitants were 
enemies of the Jews after the Cs ] iMIy 'Xeb P), 
and it is mentioned as a reproach » 1 ; d 1 1 ' c <*1 u Uk on of 
the mixed maiutv^v^ spoke ‘ half in the speech of 
A.’ (Nell 13^^). 'riu- city is said in the 7th cent. B.C, 
to have sustained a 29 years’ siege by Psammitichus 
(Herod, ii. 167). In B.C. 711 A. was besieged by 
Sargon after the capture of Samaria. Its king, 
Yavan or Yamanu^ had been set up in place of 
the Assyrian nominee AJehimiti, whom Sargon 
placed on the throne instead of a certain Azuri 
who had refused tribute. The Philistines, Jews 
(Ja^udu), Edomites, and Moabites were allied, and 
had sent for aid to (Pharaoh ?) ; yet A. was 
obliged to snbmit to the Assyrians. In b.o. 702 
S( ■KPuh' Cl), according to his own record, freed 
.hhC//' seems to have been also king of 

Ashkelon abont thirty -four years later) from 
Hezekiah, and ha became tributary for a time to 
Assyria. In B.c. 668 the name of the king of A., 
tributary to ‘ ' was Ahimilhi or 

Aliirneleeh. Th « ^ .aken by Judas Mac- 
cab?eus (c. 165), and again (c. 148) by Jonathan 
(1 Mac 5® 10®^). It became a bishopric in the 4th 
cent. A.D., but its importance gradually decreased, 
and the site was not generally known in the Middle 
Ages. See SWF vol. iii. sheet xvi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ASHER (nis^K ‘happy’). — This was the name of 
Jacob’s eighth son, the second bom to him by 
Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid ; her elder son being Gad 
(Gn 35^®). Asher had four sons and one daughter 
(Gn 46^^ R). A ‘ happy * lot was predicted for him in 


Jacob’s blessing, ‘ his bread shall be fat, and he 
shall yield royal dainties’ (Gn 49^® J). His good 
fortune is also foreshadowed in the blessing of 
Moses, ‘ Blessed be Asher with children ; let 
him he acceptable unto his brethren, and let him 
dip his foot in oil ’ (Dt SS-'^). When Israel left 
Egypt the adult males of the tribe nunibeied 
41,500 ; more than either Ephraim, Manasseli, or 
Benjamin. Before the invasion of "Western Pal. 
the numbers had gi*own to 53,400 (Nu 20“^^ F). 
The tribe appears in the name -lists with the 
others throughout the earlier hooks. The posi- 
tion of Asher in the desert march was between 
Dan and Nr.ph/jll on the N. of the tabernacle 
(Nu 2“®'®® i . In: i . the chief, went with the head 
men of the other tribes from the wilderness of 
Paran to spy out the land (Nu 13^®). Of Asher in 
future days little is deemed worthy of record save 
his inglorious failures. As his rich territory lay 
close to the Phcenician cities with their open 
markets and prospeious commerce, he seems veiy 
soon to have identified liis interests with theirs. 
This may account for his failure to take posses- 
sion of many of the cities that had been allotted 
to him (Jg 1®^), and also for his inactivity when, 
in oiiposition to Sisera and his host, Zebulun 
‘ jeoparded their lives unto the death, and Naphtali 
upon the high places of the field,’ while he ‘sat 
still at the haven of the sea, and abode by his 
creeks ’ (Jg 5^^* ^®). The decline of Asher was so 
rapid that the name does not appear in the list of 
chief rulers in the days of David (1 Ch 27J®“®^). He 
shares with Simeon the reproach of having given 
no hero, judge, or ruler to Israel. Not wholly 
lost, a few from Asher with others from Manassen 
and Zebulun ‘humbled themselves and came to 
Jerusalem’ in ic to the call of Hezekiah 

(2Ch30^^). Of Mi ,”■() was the saintly Anna, 
whose lofty piety sheds a ray of glory upon the 
family in the gathering evening of the nation’s 
life (Lk 2®8'®8). 

We cannot accurately trace the boundaries of 
the territory of Asher. Even if the towns appor- 
tioned to it (Jos Jg 1®^*®*; see also Jos 

all identified, which they are not, 
the difficulty would remain. Each town carried 
with it the land belonging to its citizens, the 
limits of which it i-' ‘-Iblc to determine. 

Dor, the modem 7 ’rrtfff/ffJi, on ihij seacoast S. of 
Carmel, although inhabited by Manasseh, was in 
the lot of Asher (Jos 17^®-^^). Nahr ez-Zerka^ 
known also as the ‘ Crocodile River,’ would there- 
fore form a natural boundary to the south. The 
border may then have passed over the S.E. 
shoulder of Carmel. Touching the western point 
of Esdraelon, the territory of Issachar, it pro- 
ceeded northward in an irregular line, at a 
distance of eight to ten miles from the sea, 
skirting the western edge of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali. Clearly opposite Tyre, piobably, it bent 
eastward, taMng in a large part of wliat is now 
called BelM BesMrah and BelM esh-Shuktf, 
turning seaward again in the direction of Sid on. 
This agrees with the account of Josephus {ArX, 
V. i. 22), ‘ The tribe of Aser had that part which 
is called the Valley [by which he evidently means 
the low land along the so.'.boMill, even all that 
part which lay over again-: Siduii. This includes 
much of the finest and most^ fruitful land in 
Palestine. Grain, excellent in ()iianLHy and 
quality, is gioAvn on the Pli(riiicioii t)lains. The 
orchards of Acre and tlie orange groxes of SMcn 
are justly held in liigh repute. Even in the decay 
of the coiiritiy it conlinue.- to yield ‘ royal dainties,’ 
many ton?, of oil being ^ent annually to the palaces 
in Constantinoide, the produce of these deep, rich 
1 v-alleys in Upi>er Galilee, where the hardy peasants 
cultr> ate the olive as of old. W. Ewmo, 
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ASHERAH — 1. A Phcenician and Canaan- 

ite goddess {Ex RVm) (a) the same as or [b) 
distinct from ‘Ashtoreth. The name occurs (1) m 
two Phoen. inscriptions, one from Kition, ZDMQ 
sxxv. 424, the other from Masuh, Bev, ArcMo- 
logiqm (1885), v. 380. In the first, as read by 
Schroder, one ' Abdosir dedicates a statue to ‘ the 
Mother ’Asherah/ The second speaks of ‘*Ash- 
toieth in the Ashdrah’ ; (2) in the Tel el-Amarna 
■ ' * . {BB 2nd Ser. ii. 67, iii. 71, v. 97, vi. 
lese mention is made of one Abad- 
Ashrat, i.e. Servant of Ashiat, and the latter woid 
is said to b.' ' 'n' ' ; '/ -1 as a divine name (Schrader, 
ZeiUch. j s.- I [1888] 364) ; (3) in the OT, 
Jg 3’’' ‘the children of Israel . . . served the 
Baalim and the Aslieroth’; 1 K 15^^ =2 Ch 15^® 
‘ Maacah . . . made an abominable image for an 
Abherah’; 1 K 18^^ ‘the prophets of the 
Asherah’j 2 K 2F Manasseh ‘set the graven 
image of Asherah’ in the temple; 23^ ‘vessels 
that were made for Baal and for the Asherah’; 
23® Josiah ‘brought out the Asherah from the 
house of the Lord ’ ; 23^ ‘ the women wove hang- 
ings for the Asherah.’ (For Ash4rah as a goddess, 
see Kiienen, Bzh of Israel, ii. 88 ; Movers, Die 
Phonizier, i. 560; Sayce, HCM 81.) 

But the existence of this goddess is a disputed 
point. The evidence, it must be admitted, is very 
limited, and not decisive. With regard to the 
Pham, sources, the word on the Kiboii iri'-c:ip!,i(>'i 
supposed to represent Asherah is '.iii m i:'v"u‘{,d 
by Stade, # ( 1881 ) 344 f. , and in the CIS £ 1. 13 ; 
whilst the phrase in the Ma'sub inscription is 
obscure, and can be explained in different ways 
(Halevy, Bev. des Etudes J uives, xii. 1 10 ; Hoffmann, 
tfeber einige Phon, Inschr, 26 ff. ). Again, the value 
of the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna inscriptions 
upon this point is as yet uncertain (Nowack, Heb, 
Arch, ii. 307, h. 2 ; W; K. Smith, Bel, Sem, 173 n). 
And, lastly, (ho OT are poihaps best ex- 

lained by J'ii' i li,j compilers of the hist, 
ooks misunderstood the term Ashdrah, and con- 
fused it with Ashtoreth (Stade, Gesch, des VolJces 
Isr, i. 460 ; Nowack, p. 19 ; W. R. Smith, p. 173 ; 
Montefiore, Hihbert Lect. 89). 

2. A sacred tree or pole. The ordinary furni- 
ture of a Can. high-place or shrine consisted of the 
altar, near to which stood a stone pillar or Ma??^- 
bah, and a sacred tree or Ashdrah, I K 14^, 2 K 
18^. For an altar and an Ashdrah of Baal, cf. 
Jg When the Israelite invaders appro- 

priated for their own religious worship the 
iLgh-|il,'i<*i‘-) of ilie CViTumrili Os, thov adopted also 
the ba'i^ and Asherahs, Mic Is 17® 

2V', Jcr 17 -, 1 E 14^, 2 K 17^®- Not until the 
centralisation of the cultus at Jerus., carried out 
by Josiah, did the high-places, and with them the 
pillars and ‘ijickhI tjco" iK'-.oirie illegal, Dt 16^k 
An idea of ilic .mjij and nature of an 

Ashdrah may be oluaiuod j'lom a comparison of 
some of the*^passages in which the word occurs. 
It was a tree, or stump of a iioo, }ibuiic»l in the 
earth, Dt 16-^; it contl b(j aii!(uiail\ made. Is 
17®, 1 K 141® 16®®; it made of v\ood, Jg 6®®; 
it might receive an irii.«ge like form, 1 K 1^®; it 
could be ‘cut down,' 3 1-®, ‘plucked up,’ Mic 
5^^ ‘ burnt,’ Dt 12®, or ‘ broken in pieces,’ 2 Ch 
34^. What are supposed to be representations of 
such sacred trees may be seen in Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies, ii. 37, or in Nowack, ii. 19. 

The original significiition of the Ashdrahs 
is not clear. Some have held that they were 
symbols either of a supposed goddess Ashdrah 
(Kuenen, Bel, Isr, ii. 75, 88, 247), or of ‘Ashtoreth 
(Baethgen, Beitraqe, 218 f. ; Oettli on Jg 3^ in 
Strack and Zdckler’s Kurzgefasster Korrnn,), 
Others believe them to have been connected with 
Phallic worship (Movers, Collins, PSBA, June 


4, 1889, 291 ; M. Ohnefaisch-Richter, Cyprus, the 
Bible, and Homer, 146, 170) ; but against this, 
see W. R. Smith, p. 437. Perhaps the most probable 
view is that which sees in the Asherahs a survival 
of tree-worship, whilst the Ma^^dbahs represent a 
survival of stone-worship (W. R. Smith, p. 169; 
Stade, Gesch. i. 460 ff. ; Pietsehmann, Gesch. dev 
Phonizier, 213 ; Nowack, ii. 19). 

The rendering ‘grove’ (plu. ‘groves,’ RY 
Asherim) of AV comes from LXX dX<ros, a tians. 
which, though possible in some cases, is obviously 
inappropriate in others, e.g. 1 K 14®® 15^® 2 K 23®. 

Literatubb.— D river on Dt. I6-1 ; Moore on Jg 37 625 , and 
the leff. above. TX ;■ ‘‘i- .1 • ■ to connect tree and pillar 
veneration with < ‘ 01 1 >, -c Trumbull, T/ie 

Covenant ZJo.*. W. C. AlLEN. 

ASHES. — 1. ‘Sackcloth and ashes’ are, in OT, 
Apocr., and NT alike, the familiar tokens of humi- 
liation and penitence, generally accompanied by 
(Job 42®, Is 58®, Dn 9®, Jon 3®, Est 4k Jth 
4‘k ; Mac 3^k Mt ll^k Lk 10^® etc.). Ashes were 
also, with earth and dust, the usual signs of mourn- 
ing, 2 S 1®, Job 2®' Jer 6®®, Is 61®. In both cases 
the penitent or mourner took the ashes and cast 
them with expressive gesture ‘toward heaven,’ so 
that they fell on his person, and especially on his 
head, a custom not confined to the Hebrews (cf. 
Eiad, xviii. 23 ff*. ). In extreme cases the mourner 
sat upon a heap of ashes (Job 2®). References to the 
custom are freq. in Scripture (see, in addition to 
passages already quoted, Job 2^2 42®, Jer 6®®, Ezk 
27®®, Est 4®, Jth 4^1 9k 1 Mac 3^7 4S9). xhe priests 
in times of great affliction seem to have put ashes 
on their ‘mitres,’ Jth 4^®. Ashes upon the head 
were also a sign of physical humiliation and dis- 
grace (2 S 13^k Ezk 28^®, Mai 4®). Ashes are used 
in OT, alone or with ‘ dust,’ * as a natural synonym 
of worthlessness and r* ' .r* Om 18^7, Is 442k 

Job 13^2 (proverbs of j * . ..v» 1! , trashy pro- 

verbs) 30^k Sir 10®. 2. The same term (is^, «r7ro56y) 
I’ - .:i; k)‘ •! in Nu 19®* (P) to denote the mixture 

co‘uji'1' .of the ashes proper of the red heifer and 
oi ‘(edar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and 
used for the propcoafiori of the so-called ‘water 
of separation.’ See Purification, Red Heifer. 
3. The priestly term, tech, for the ashes of the 
animals burnt in sacrifice is (lit. fatness, LXX 
TTibrijs), Lv P® 4^2 67®* 71 (P) ; tlio corTesponduig verb 
denotes the clearing away of the accumulated fat 
ashes. Ex 27®, Nu 41®. See TABERNACLE. 4. The 
word rendered ‘ ashes ’ in Ex 9®* 7® (rj'9 of uncertain 
origin, and only found here) more probably signifies 
‘soot,’ as in the m. of RV. See Commentaries. 

5. In 1 K 20®®* ^7 * ashes ’ in AY is a mistranslation, 

from a confusion of isk, a bandage, with ashes ; 
RY correctly, ‘with his head-band over his eyes,’ 
For the use of ashes in the p’*. pa ration o** btL<id, 
see Bread. A . R. S. K 1 .nn i.j > i . 

ASHHUR AY Ashur).— The ‘father’ of 
Tekoa (1 Ch 2®^ 4®). See Genealogy. 

ASHIMA 2 K 17®®).-yA deity of the 

Hamathites, who introduced its worship into 
Samaria, when settled there by Sargon in place 
of the exiled Israelites. Many conjectures have 
been made as to its identity, out none has been 
gcncially accepted. Jewish traition has repre- 
sented it as a hairless goat, or, again, as a cat 
to which the ram of the guilt-ofiering was sacri- 
ficed. Similarity of sound has led to conipai i-ion 
with the Pers. asmdn, Zend, ai^mano, heaven, with 
Eshmun, the eighth of the Phoen. Kabirim, and 
with the Bab. Tashmetu, goddess of revelation, 

*Ge8. Lex. (12tli ed.), following Barth's suggested connexloB 
(Etym. Stud. 20) of with Arab, ghihdr ‘ dust,’ would rendef 
by ‘ dust ’ in all the passages above, by ‘ a.* only io Nu 190- 10, 
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wife of lHel) 0 . As Hamath was occupied by the 
Hittites, the name very possibly is of IT,; ‘ i,: ii.ii.. 

J. Millak. 

ASHKELOK in AV Eshkalon, Jos 13 ® ; 

Askelon, Jg H®, 1 S 6^’, 2 S ; Ashkelon, Jer 25^0 
4:7^. Am 1®, Zeph 2^, Zee 9® ; in Apocr. Ascalon both 
AV and RV).— One of the five chief cities of Phil- 
istia, between Joppa and Gaza, standing on low clifis 
close to the shore, and without a harbour. It con- 
tinued to be under the rule of native chiefs or 
kings down to the Greek period. It is first noticed 
OK ■’!!■• i 1 m . ■ ” \ in the Tel el- Amarna tablets, about 
:j <' : ■>(' . the inhabitants being said to have 
olieied^ tribute to the Khabni. Letters in this 
collection from Yamir-Dagan and • '' 

chiefs of Ashkelon, subject to the Pharaoh, sliow 
the early worship of Dagon among its mhahitants. 
A. was reconquered in the 14th cent. B.c. by 
Ramses II. In the 7th cent. B.C. its king is noticed 
as a tiibutary of Esarliaddon, and of Assurbani- 

al, and was named Mitinti It was captured by 

onathan, brother of Judas Maccabmus (1 Mac 
1086 ii6op Herod the Great was horn at A., and 
beautified it with new buildings (Jos. Wars, I. xxi. 
11). In the 4th cent. A,D. it became a bishopric, 
and was conquered by the Moslems in the 7th cent. 
The Crusaders took it in 1153, and it submitted 
to Saladm in 1187. The latter demolished its 
walls in 1191, but they were rebuilt by Richard 
‘Lion-Heart’ next year, and '•rh ■ jilv again 
destroyed by ngifimient with ,• . ■. At the 
present day the ruri^ of these later walls enclose 
only gardens supplied by wells and half-covered 
with sand. The modern name is 'Askdan, A 
curious bas-relief, representing Ashtoreth with two 
attendants, has been excavated in the ruins, and a 
gigantic statue (probably Roman) was found and 
destroyed by Lady Hester Stanhope. Until the 
13tli cent. A.D. A. was an important fortress in all 
ages, and a depot on the trade route to Egypt. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvi. C. R. Conder. 

ASHKENAZ Gn 10®, 1 Ch 1«).— The eldest 

son of Gomer, giving name to a Japhethite people, 
referred to along with Ararat and Minni in Jer 
and therefore in or near Armenia, 

somewhere between il'o and the Caspian 

Seas. Ashk&n is an Armenian proper name, and 
is an Armenian name ending, Ascanios, the 
Homeric hero, was a Phrygian, while there is an 
Ascanian lake in Phrygia as well as in Bithynia. 
Later tradition associates the name of Scandinavia 
with that of this race. See F. W. Schultz in 
Herzog, art. ‘Comer,’ vol. v. 2711, and comm, on 
Gn 10^ by Delitzsch and Dillmann. 

J. Macpherson. 

ASHNAH The name of two towns of 

Judah. !• Jos 16®*, near Zorah; the site is 
unknown. 2. Jos 15^, near Nezib, farther south 
than the preceding, also unknown. In the Ono- 
masticon a village, Asan, is noticed, 15 (or, in the 
Greek, 16) miles from Jerusalem. The direction 
is not stated, and it may be the Heh. Jeshanah, 
though identified with Ashan. C. R. CONDER. 

ASHPENAZ etym. uncertain). — The chief 

of Nebuchadrezzar’s eunuchs (Dn 1®). 

ASHTAROTH (n’nnc?y, in form the plural of 
Ashtdreth', cl 'Andthoth from 'Andthi the name 
is no doubt an indication that the place as once 
a notable seat of the worship of Aslitoreth). — A. 
place mentioned in OT as (with Edre'i) one of 
the two loyal cities of 'Og, the king of Bashan (Dt 
Jos 9^^* 12-* 13^^-®^), and as a Levitical city (1 Ch 
W ; the parallel text Jos 2127 has Be'eshterah, 
i.e, probably Hemse, or TempU, of Ashtoreth; 
assigned (accoiding to P) to the Gershomtes. So 


far as the biblical data go, Ashtaroth might 
identical with ' Asht&roth-j^arnaim (the name being 
merely abbreviated from it) ; if, however, the 
statements of Euseb. (in the Onom,)ho correct, the 
two places were distinct. In the Onom. , namely, 
we read : * (1) Ashtaroth Karnaimi there aie still 
two villages [of this name] in Bashan, 9 miles 
distant from each other, between Adara (Edre'i) 
and Abila (p. 209, Lag ). (2) Ashtaroth : an 

ancient city of Og, in Bashan, 6 miles from Adara 
(p. 213). (3) Karnaim Ashtaroth : now a large 

village in the corner [see Jerome, p. 108, 18] of 
Bashan, where the traditional dwelling of Job is 
showm (p. 268).’ Now, an ancient tradition (see 
Wetzstem in the App. to Delitzsch’s Hiob (E. tr. li. 
397 fi.; ed. 2, p. 552 fe) places 'U?, the fatherland of 
Job, in this region : at the top of a long, low hill, 16 
miles N.N.W. of Edre'i, on which stands the 
village of Sadiye (also called Sheikh Sa'd), is a 
mosque, containing the Sakhret Ayyuh, or Job’s 
Stone, a monolith of basalt, against which, 
according to the legend reported by Arab, writers, 
the patriarch leaned as he sat on the ground and 
received nis friends (see Wetzst. p. 563, and 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, pp. 189-191, with 
plans and cuts) ; at the foot of the hill, from what 
is supposed to be the spot where, at the close of his 
suftenngs, Job stamped his foot (cf. ^for, 38^^®^*), 
gushes forth the beautiful ‘Job’s Spring,’ the 
waters of which, after flowing a short distance, are 
conducted to the Hammmn Ayyuh, or Job’s Bath, 
reputed to possess healing virtues (Wetzst. p. 
562 ; Schum. p. 193 f. ; also PEFSt, 1895, p. 180) ; 
slightly to the S. of this, Wetzstein (p. 561 f.) 
saw tne Makdm Ayyuh, or Tomb of Job ; a 
little farther *S., about J of a mile from Sheikh 
Sa'd, at a government settlement now called 
El-Merkez, there was, until recently (for its 
place is now occupied by barracks), d D^r Ayyuh > 
or Monastery of Job, the foundation of which is 
assigned by Abulfeda (Hist, anteisl,, ed. Fleischer, 
p. 128) to the Ghassanide prince 'Amr i. in the 
3rd cent. A.D. (Wetzst. pp. 564-566 ; Schum. p. 
196 ; Socin in Bad. PalJ 303 : Schum. p. 197 also 
describes here a MaJedm Ayyuh, or Tomb of Job, 
which is not mentioned oy Wetzst. ; but van 
Kasteren, ZDPV, 1893, pp. 200-204, declares this 
building to be not 30 years old, and argues that 
the site of the Makdm must have been changed 
since Wetzstein saw it in 1858). All these Job- 
antiquities are ru';;n “ 'y mentioned by Arab, 
writers (see Wetzst., and v. Kast. Z.c.). The 
‘arjgalu'^’ of J(‘rome may be the angle formed 
b;j iwo (i((‘p ■ ' ■ of >'f Nahr er-Rukkad 
and the Sharfat ■ ‘-i . ■ ^ still called ‘the 

Eastern Angle ’ (Schum. pp. 3, 342) : cf. Onom, 
282, 90 (where is Nawd), * Job’s Stone ’ is 

described more full > by >( ha!ii!:.'lu‘T in the-2^i)jPF, 
1892, 142ff. (with '|‘l.oio:iJi| li"! : 'In* representa- 
tion of an E^p. king -worshipping before a deity 
can be traced upon it, together ^vith characters, 
which Erman (it. 1893, 205 ff.) reads as Wesr-ma'- 
Be\ * chosen of Re',’ the official title of Ramses il. 
(19th dynasty) ; it is consequently in reality 
a monument of the age wlicn the Egjp. kings 
held rule over Syria. Further, only 2i miles 
S.S. W. of Sheikh &d there is a hill. Tell *Ashterd 

rising about 80 ft. above the surrounding 

plain, and watered at its foot by the same copious 
stream spoken of above as having its source in 
‘Job’s Spring,* and here called Moyet en-Nehy 
Ayyuh (‘stream of the prophet Job’). TeJl 
Ashtera was a military centre m the Middle Ages 
(Nbldeke, ‘Zur Topogr. u. Geseh. der Haurdn- 
gegend,’ ZDMG, 1875, p. 431, with the references) ; 
and there are remains of fortifications around the 
summit, together with massive blocks of stone al 
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its S. and S.W. base, running up the hill to meet 
the wall at the top, all of a character betokening 
an early age (Merrill, East of Jordan^ 329 f. ; cf. 
Schum. Across the Jordan^ p. 209). There is a 
strong presumption that the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth ’ 
of Euselb. was one of these localities ; and Wetzst, 
(p. 575; Eng. tr. p. 427), Gutlie {ZDP V, 1890, p. 235), 
and V. Kasteren [ib, 1891, p. 213), all identify the 
, biblical 'Ashteroth-]5^a'^^8.im with Tell 'Ashtera, — 
the last named scholar, who interprets (after W etzst. ) 
the name as signifying ‘Ashtaroth near l^arnaim (cf, 
Moresheth-Gath, etc.), supposing, further, that 
I (which Euseb. connects closely with Job’s 

home) was at Sheikh Sa‘d, though owning [ib. 1893, 
p. 197 f.) that this site is hardly so inaccessible as 
‘ Karnaim ’ is described as being, m 2 Mac 12-^^). 

I If, however, this was the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth ^ 
of Euseb., where was his ‘Ashtaroth’? Just 9J 
miles south of Sheikh Sa*d, and 6J (Schum.) — 
or 8 (Stubel’s map, ZDPVt 1890, Heft 4) — 
miles N.W. of Edrei,-~almost exactly, therefore, 
at the distances assigned by Euseb., — is the 
village of El-Mezeirib — situated on the great 
pilgnm-track (the Derb el-Haj) between Damas- 
cus and Mecca, and the first halting-place of the 
pilgrims after leaving Damascus. A plan, descrip- 
tion, and view will be found in Schumacher, pp. 
157-166. The situation of El-Mezeirtb gives it 
importance : an annual fair is held there at the 
time cf the M : the ancient city 

(which lies in ibc ‘Ci 'c o. a, small lake) ‘must 
have been once a strongly fortified place,’ and the 
ruins and huge basaltic blocks, scattered about the 
shores of the lake, ‘ seem to be the remains of pre- 
Mohammedan buildings’ (Schum. p. 165). This 
may well be the * Ashtaroth ’ of Euseb. (so Buhl, 
Topogr. des NordL 0^ '.td 'f. 1894, p. 16). 
Whether, however, ii i- :‘n‘ c‘.I ‘Ashtaroth, 
j the residence of ’(}g, is less certain. There is a 
site, 4^ miles S. of Tell 'Ashtera, and 11 miles 
- N.W. of Edre'i, called Tell el- Ash' art, which, 

1 though no argument in favour of the identi- 
I fication can be drawn from the Arab, name 
' (which is radically different from 'Ashterd)^ is j 
, preferred by others (e.g, v. Kasteren, ZDPVy 
1891, p. 213), and which is adapted, by its 
situation (see the description under Ashteroth- 
; Karnaim ; and for a view, Oliphant, Land of 
I Gilead, 87 f., where the name is wrongly spelt 
Asherah), for a royal stronghold. On the whole, 

I there is a reasonab . r i > i • > 1 ■! > 1 • 1 i y that Tell Ashtera 
' is one of the two -huiio. ii- ; f there were two), 
and that either El-Mezeirib or Tell el-Ash'ari was 
the other. And if Euseb. ■" '• ' ' - * ■* i * 

places corre< .ly ('bo*.,''i in ‘ ^ ' " !' 

Karnaim he -'I'ow - * . i .on . the former was 'Ash- 

teroth-ip^arnaim, and one of the latter 'Ashtaroth. 

I Others identify Tell ‘Ashtera with ‘Ashtaroth, and 

* either Tell el-’Ash*ari (Oliphant, Schum. pp. 207 f., 

209) or Mezeirib (Buhl) with Ashteroth-^amaim : 
this is opposed to Euseb., and we do not know, as 
Schum. tacirly that Ashteroth-^famaim 

I was a moie consuicnblc place than 'Og’s capital, 
Ashtaroth ; but it seems to have the advantage of 
providing for l^arnaim a site more nearly agreeing 
with the description in 2 Mac 12^^. 

The antiquity of 'Ashtaroth (if the name be read 
and identified correctly) is attested independently 

• by Egyp. and Assyr. inscriptions; an Astertu 
< occurs m the list of pTj (■(‘■« in Southern 
^ Syria conj^uered by 'rahiiliiio- in., of the 18th 
' dynasty, in his twenty-second year (Tomkins, 

TSBA ix. 262, and in v. 45, Ko. 28 ; W. Max 
Muller, Aden u. Eur. nach altdg, JDenkm. p. 162 ; 
cf. Wiedemann, J[g. GescL 348 f., 371) ; and an 
Ashtarti is mentioned in the correspondence, from 
Pal., with Amen6phis iv. (loth cent. B.C.) as 
having been in the possession qf the Egyptians, 


and being seized by rebels (Bezold and Budge, The 
Tel eLAmarna Tablets in the Brit. Mus., Nos. 43, 
64 ; cf. Sayce, Patriarchal Age, 1895, pp. 133, 153). 
The writers named identify these places with 
'Ashteroth-^farnaim ; but they m^ equally well 
have been the later capital of ‘(3g, ^Ashtaroth 
(supposing this to have been distinct). 

S. E. Driver. 

ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM Ashtaroth* 

of the two horns). — This is given in the Sam. Targ. 
as D'np ‘‘Aphinith garnaim,’ and in the 

Arab, vs of Sa'adya as ‘Es-Sanamam.* It is a site 
of hoary age. The Eephaim were there smitten 
by Chedorlaomer (Gn 14®). Under this name it is 
seen no more in canon. Scrip. ; but it appears as 
‘ Carnaim ’ or ‘ Camion ’ in the Books of Mae. It 
is a city ‘ great and strong ’ (1 Mae 5^®). It is ‘ hard 
to besiege, and difficult of access, by reason of the 
narrowness of the approaches on all sides’ (RV 
2 Mae 12^^). Judas Maccabaeus took the city by 
assault. The inhabitants took refuge in the great 
temple of Atargatis, an idol resembling Dagon of 
the Philistines ; by some also identified with the 
Gr. Astarte. There some five and twenty thousand 
were slain, and the temple itself was destroyed. 

The distinction between Ashtaroth and Ashteroth- 
Karnaim, indicated, in the Onomasticon, is con- 
firrned by the existence of two sites bearing 
similar names, Tell 'Ashtera and Tell *Ash'ar%, 
Eusebius and Jerome describe Ashteroth- Karnaim 
as vicus grandis in angulo Batancem, distin- 
guishing two villages of the same name, 9 miles 
apart, which lay inter Adaram et AbUam civitates. 
From Tell Ash'ari, Ber'ah (Adara) is distant 11 
miles to the S.E., and Abil (Abila) 14 miles 
to the S.W., while Tell Ashtera is about 5 
miles N. Tell Ash'ari is a position of great 
strength. On one side is the deep gorge of the 
Yarmuk, on the other extends a great cliasm at 
the head of which is a waterfall. Built on this 
r« ejecting headland the city was protected on the 
only side open to attack by a triple wall, traces of 
which still remain. There are ruins of a temple 
' ' 7” lower down, 

> . ■ . J ^ s. Tell Ashtera, 

standing in the plain, although once girt by 
mighty walls, could never have been a place of such 
strength as this. The question of icLentification 
can be settled only by excavation. The Bam. 
Aphinith, which may be 'Afineh on Jehel Haurdn, 
not far from Bosrah (W.il"-; m, No. 2296-7), 
and the Arab. Es-Sar^vn t.* n-s '>.■ ]g[aj road, 
south of Damascus,* 2*0 m. N.N.E. of Tell 'Ashterft, 
are palpably impossible. W. Ewing. 

ASHTORETH (n-jh^a, pliMr. Ashtaroth). — 

The principal goddess of the §idonians (1 K 11®*®®, 
2 K 23^*), and a prominent goddess among the 
Phoenicians gener^ly, in whose honour Solomon 
bunt a high-place on the hills opposite the temple 
{ll.ee.), who IS stated (by different Deut. writers) 
to have been worshipped prcvlou'.ly by the xm- 
spiritual Israelites, Jg 2^* 10 », 1 S’7®“* 12i®,— all 
plur., ‘Ba'al (or the Ba'als) and the AsMoreths,^ 
t.e. 'Ashtoreths distinguished by the places at 
which they were worshipped, or by special attri- 
butes, — and in whose temple at Ashkelon (1 S 
31^®)t the Philistines deposited the armour of 
Saul. The true pronunciation of the word was 
probably 'Ashtart (cf. LXX and other Gr. writers, 
^Affrdprri) ; Ashtoreth (cf. Mdlech for Milk) perhaps 
arose by malicious substitution of the vowels of 

* As pointed by the Massoretes, Asht&roth is the construct 
state of Ashtaroth, the plural of Ashtoreth. 

t So Petermann’s MS A : Petemifinn’s text, however, hat 
D'np nnna'y ; and Walton’s Polyglott reads H'np nU'sy. 

t Read^ ‘ house {i.e. temple) of 'Ashtdretk * : cf. EXX uV ^ 

'KvrakfTim. 
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hosheth, ‘ shame.’ * Ash tart is frequently mentioned 
in Phoen. inscriptions, and is an element in iiuniei - 
ous Phoen. proper names. Tabnitii, king of Sidon, 
styles both himselt and his father Eshmuhazar i., 
priest of Ashtart ; and in his sepulchral inscription 
places his tomb under her protection, declaring 
that its violation would be an ‘abomination to 
'Ashtart ’ (see the Inscr. in full m Driver, j^otes on 
Samueli p. xxvi). Eshmun'azar, son of the Tabnith 
just mentioned, and his mother Am' ashtart, 
‘priestess of 'Ashtart, our lady state that 

they have built a house (temple) for 'Ashtart in 
§idon {01^ L i. This was probably the 

great temple of ^kardpry] in Sidon, which Lucian 
visited [de Dea Syria, § 4). ' Besides, however, 
this temple which was dedicated to 'Ashtart, as 
‘ ' ' of Sidon, Eshmun'azar and his 

moiner ouul another in honour of a second 
'Ashtart, bearing the title of ‘name of 

Baal’ (lA 1. So again Bod'aslitart, another 
king of Sidon, builds a temple mnjy];!? ‘ to his 
god 'Ashtart ’ [ih, 4®). It is in accordance with the 
leading position thus accorded to 'Ashtart at Sidon 
that on Sidonian coins the goddess is often figured 
standing on the pio ■ ‘J r ; her right 

hand, holding a ero* .-:i ■ ii'.u x-u as though 

pointing the vessel on its way.f 

-A ccviuisig to Monandoi , as reported by Jos. (Ant, 
vm. V. 3 ; c, Ap, i. 18), ^Jiiam built in Tyre a 
temple to Herakles (Melkart), and afterwards one 
to 'Ashtart, whose pries*t was Ithobal, Jezebel’s 
father: m Tyre, however, Melkart v ..s-hopi I im ir-l 
god, and 'Ashtart took the 'second place. The 
worship of 'Ashtart is also widely attested in the 
Phcen. colonies on the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, e^. in Cyprus, Sicily, and Car- 
thage. At Kiti (Kition) in Cyprus we read of an 
image erected by a u(>i'ilii[)pcr mniryV 'wi*? ‘to his 
lady, to 'Ashtart’ [CIS ib U*) ; from the same 
locality we have an Inscription [ih, 86) giving par- 
tic liars of 'he hi ' !■ ..defer the service of her 
temple, I'n.m m; b • . door-keepers, barbers, 
scribes, and other attendants. In GuI (Gaulus, 
near Malta) we hear of a mnB'y na or ‘ sanctu- 
ary of the temple of 'Ashtart’ [CIS ih, 132) ; and 
her woT^lup at; Eryx, in Sicily, is attested by two 
Iiidciij)tion-, one found in Eryx itself, the other 
iioTu feaiuiiiia. beginning with the words, ‘To the 
lady, to 'Ashtart/ J and ‘ To 'Ashtart of Erekh,’ 
respectively. At Carthage, one ' \1 ul tn<‘’kn rl ^ h ^ 
himself [ih, 255) ‘ servant of 'Ashtart, the glorious 
(miKn)’; and we read (ih, 263) of Am ashtart m 
nnriK^p rn * who is of the people of the men of 
'Ashtart,’ i.e. who belonged to the people attached 
■ : scoinpouiided with 'Ashtart 

« ' ■ i ! . ,'J^a^.), and Ammath'ashtart 

(46® aL), ‘handmaid of A.’; Ger'ashtart, ‘client 
[Cheyne on Ps 15^] of A.’ (138® and often); 
AbdWitart, ‘servant of A/ (115^),§ usually con- 
tracted to Bod'ashtart (4®*® 35® and very often); 
Ashtartyathan, ‘'A. has given’ (72^*®); see further 
references in Bloch, Fhcsn, Glossar (1891 ).|1 

' y*/-- T *. '' f. Bx 2821, Dt 12*, etc.). Others, 

1 “ t** Dillm., Nowaok, Heb. Arch,% 

■i* . . ! I ■ l!'. ■ 'n ^ • 'Ashtart' (cf. helow), pronouncing 

p;^ ; and in 1.16 group the letters into DllJ? DDt^ mn::’> ‘'Ashtart 
of the g* I *1 ' ' 

tC£ ^ i' ‘ /i ' yurnoriim, Tp G73 ; Bahelon, Ire* JSow 

de Syne, p. c\hu, l.'iZ, 102, with the tv'o ui'Ju' i i> nJa- 

L'cns, I’larexxn C and 22 The goddess is v> s'pM' m. I cn 
rlie coins of other Ph(nu. cities, as Aiadu- It' n f.-, 

TNre, etc (Head, l.e, pp 668, 669, 6'/4, 676;. 

; Followed hy the words D"n T'Ki (prohahly) ‘of long 
life,’ an epithet of the goddess, whence it has been plausibly 
oonjectured that the city Bryx— on inscriptions and coins (CJjS^ 
1. 1 . p. 1730 “ilN— received its name. 

gThe name also of Hiram’s grandson (Jos. e, Ap, i. 18, — 

*A^iu,a-rpetra{) 

(I With the precedtng paragraph cf. Bathgen, Sem, Jtd.-GescA. 
1888, pp. 31-37. 


\''' ' however, 'Ashtart was thus a dis- 

hoen. goddess, Phoenicia was not her 
original Aome. The 'Ashtart was 

Ishtar, a deity who ha( ' ' i a conspicuous 

place in the Pantheo , „ ! and who was 

localised, with special attributes, m many ditferent 
cities of Ass 5 rria and Babylonia.* In a prayer of 
Asshurnazirpal, purporting to date c. 1800 B.C., 
Ishtar of Nineveh is addressed by him as ‘ queen of 
the gods, into whose hands are delivered the coni> 
mandsof ’• nods, lady (6^7t^) of Nineveh .. . 

daughter 0. ;.’'0 '' sister of Shamash 

(the sun-god), who rules an Kingdoms, who de- 
termines decrees, the goddess of the universe, lady 
of heaven and earth, who hears petitions, heeds 
sighs, the merciful goddess who loves justice ’ ; he, 
her ‘ priest-king,’ protests that she had called him 
to his throne, he had restored and beautified her 
temple ; and he calls upon her now to hear his cry, 
and to heal him in his sickness. Other monarchs 
(Shalmaneser li., Sennacherib, etc.) place Ishtar 
next to Asshur, and speak of both together as 
marching at their side, directing them in their 
wars, and giving them victory over their foes. 
Esarhaddon, for instance, says,t * Ishtar, the lady 
of onslaught and battle, who loves my priest- 
hood, stood at my side and brake their bows/ 
Shalmaneser il. also styles her ‘ princess [rishti) of 
heaven and earth ’ ;Z and Esarhaddon calls her 
‘queen (sharrat) of all.’§ Another aspect of 
Ishtar’s character is brought before us in the 

curious ' - which recounts her 

descent ■ . in search of the heal- 

ing waters which should restore to life her bride- 
groom Tammuz, the young and beautiful Sun-god, 
slain hy the cruel hand of winter. Here it is 
related how, as she journeys towards the realm of 
Allat, queen of the dead, ‘ the land without return, 
the house of darkness,’ she is ' ’ ' 

as she o- > < /en gates, 
crown, I ( ; ■!’/-. her necklace, her mantle, her 
girdle, her bracelets, and her tunic: while she 
IS there all intercourse between male and 
female ceases in the animal creation; at last, 
at Ea’s command, she is released, her adorn- 
ments are restored to her, and she returns to 
earth. Here Ishtar, who is evidently conceived 
as the goddess of b ‘’'il* j*':'' productiveness, 
symbolises, it seems. il‘ ■ ■ earth, which 

loses, one by one, its adornments as it passes 
into the dark prison-house of winter, to have 
them restored to it at springtime, as nature 
awakens with the returning love of the youthful 
sun-god !' 

Ariouljor Ishtar is Ishtar of Arhela, daughter of 
Asshur, and sister of Marduk, styled by Esar- 
haddon ‘ lady of ladies, terrible in onslaught, lady 
of battle, queen of the gods,’ a martial goddess, 
who appears to Asshurhanipal in a vision, armed 
with quivers and a bow, and! brandishing a sword, 
and promises him victory against his foes. Ishtar 
of uruk (Erekh) plays an important part in the 
legend of Izdubar (Gilgamish) : when the hero has 
dmivered Uruk from the Elamites, who have been 
’* "t, and won for himself the crown, Ishtar 

o ■ ' il Ml iierhand: he refuses it, ■ ... 

with the levity with which she . 

* T'lf* '•ibic' qiv'tarion® from As'-vr ‘sources are ra’ccii fniri 
G. \ Hi i-ui’- - i(li, * r ' Scin lie J lu.r Call,’ in IhKffV'n,, 
Xpn' ,P ■'9.1, .v'l OcL I ■'91- J.'in whorethp Imcripno i** 
ri ’.^■leIl l*h\ o'cur a-c f iiislatcd ai Icng^nh Cf. al«-o Tic , 
/>;'/- i>/f :»*'*. ,) N .N'an.'i IS also identified wirh lahte , 

but it has nor socinod nc(‘( -sary, for the purpone of the prcbc u 
article, to prrsne this subject.* 

t Ih, p. 139. 

t Schrader, EAT^ p. 117 (on Jg 21*). 

§ KA 7’2 33317 . 

" The poem may be read also iu Sayoe's Hibbert Lectures, 

? ► 221 ff ; or in A Jeremias, Me JBab.^Ase, Voretellungen vom 
yeben nach dern Todc CSS?), p. 10 ff. 
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discarded her former husbands.* Here Islitar is 
not only lavish with her love, but appears almost 
as a ‘'j goddess. f In other respects tho 

4ady' oi Uruk’ resembles Ishtar of mneveh. 
Ishtar of Babylon is addressed in a hymn as 
‘ mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of 
Bil, producer of verdme, lady of mankind, be- 
gettress of all, m ’ ■ ' : ‘ 

approaches, ’and' « , ‘ 

may expect to receive. ^ This was the goddess 
under whose protection, in virtue </ 
custom — reported by 

199), § the author of , ' Strabo (xvi. 1. 20), 

— the women of Babylon placed themselves by the 
sacrifice of their chastity. 

Lastly, Ishtar is identified with the planet 
Venus : on this aspect of her nature it will be 
sufficient, however, to refer to the passages trans- 
lated in Schrader, KAT^ on Jg or in Sayce, 
Eihh, LeoL p. 253 f. (cf. p. 269=Jeremias, Izdubar- 
Nimrody p. 62). 

Though Ishtar was thus variously localised, her 
general attributes remained the same. She occupied 
a place in the Assyr. Pantheon next to Asshur 
himself ; II in particular, she was (1) the lady (or 
mistress) of the locality in which she was wor- 
shipped ; (2) queen of the gods, and princess of 
heaven and earth ; (3) a warrior goddess ; (4) the 
godd(‘^‘' (sf ;■( nti..! ioi; and productivity ^ (5) she 
was ii'.( r:i I'lo ■ wiJi the planet Venus. These 
aspects "of her nature are retained as her cult 
travels westwards, sometimes one being more 
prornmcnt than the other, sometimes several being 
combined. IF 

From the notices contained in OT itself, it would 
not be possible to determine the ideas associated 
with the Phoen. Ashtart, or the character of her 
rites; but there are many iii«h'p' luh'rii indications 
which make these clear. She must have been pre- 
eminently the goddess of sexual passion. By 
Greeks and Phoenicians alike she is habitually 
identified with *A^podlT7 } ; and there are sufficiently 
definite allusions to the unchaste character of the 
rites with which she was worshipped.** Lucian 
{De dea Syria^ § 4) visited a great temple of Aphro- 
dite in Byblus (Gebal), in which the rites of Adonis 
(who corresponded to Tammuz, q,v,) were per- 
formed ; here such women as would not shave 
their hair in commemoration of his burial, were 
obliged to sell themselves to a stranger, the money 
received being expended on a sacrifice to Aphrodite 
(cf, the Bab. custom referred to above). At 
Aphaka in the Lebanon there was a temple of 
Aphrodite, ft the rites practised at which were of 
such a character that they were suppressed by 
Constantine (Euseb. Vit. Const iii. 55). 

Again, as we saw, Ishtar was ‘queen of the 
gods, and princess of heaven and earth ’ ; and it 
scarcely admits of doubt that the ‘Queen of 
'.Tf' I ■ ,T ■, p. Iflf.; Sayce, ?.<J. p. 

246r . - ' / ■ -i \ . p. 24f. 

t W. E Smith, Jiel. p. 66. 

j Barton, pp 13 -17, Jeremias, l.o, p. 68 f.; Ziimnem, Bah. 
Busspsalmen, p. ff. 

§ MyX;TT 0 fr, as Hdt. calls the goddess (whom he identifies with 
Aphrodite), is 7? the \\ot* 1 r(’’<lcrcd ‘lady’ in the 

ev’*- > ' i\e nnd '.ho Icm of /W (li-VaP, Mr7. 

M \ Lhc »)op’J.vr (Ti'cd, Nhrai hoo.nne ihe goddess 

* t’ *. ■ i)e*]ri.«nod from llie f.ici that thp plur. 

ishtardt was used to express the idea of female divinities in 
general (KA 180). 

^ The etymology of Ishtar y as of 'Ashtart is obscure : there 
is no apparent Sem derivation, and the conjectures that have 
been oflFcred are not satistactory ; the Arab, 'athara (B.'*rton, 
p 71) IS not to fall sinmU , hut to stvmhle or ti ip Tt is, perhaps, 
of non-Sem. origin (KAT^l7f); Sayce, Tl'il/b Lcct 252 f) fihe 
gender of the deny, after it was adopted h> the Phcenicians, 
w’as marked externally by the addition of the fern, termina- 
tion, t. 

** Hence her worship may be alluded to In passages such as 
Hos 4is. 14, Jer 220 etc. 

+ 1 Sozom. JEccl. Mist. ii. 6 ; Zosimus, i. 68, — cited by Barton, 
p 32 


Heaven,’ to whom, in Jeremiah’s day, the women 
of Judah ofiered cakes (duid, a peculiar term) 
and other sacrifices (Jer 7^® 44^7-»j^ either 
the Assyr. Ishtar,* or her Phoen. counterpait 
‘Ashtart. ‘ Celestial,’ now, is an epithet applied 
to 'Ashtart elsewhere. Sanchoniathon (p. 30) 
speaks of Astarte as daughter of Ovpauds; and 
Sozomen remarks that the Aphrodite mentioned 
above as worshipped at Aphaka, was called there 
Ovpavla. The temple of Ovpavia *A<ppo8lT7}y also, in 
Ashkelon, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 105), and 
stated by him to be the oldest of that siotMet'. of 
which heconld learn, can hardly beany oilier oba:i 
the temple of Ashtart, referred to in 1 S 31^®.t All 
this becomes clearer if we supplement the some- 
what scanty notices which we possess of 'Ashtart 
herself by the more abundant materials relating to 
Aphiodite. For not only d 'v‘ 

in general character to . 

more certain than that her attributes were largely 
moulded upon those of 'Ashtart, and that many 
elements in her cult were of Phoen. origin. Already 
Homer frequently speaks of ^iphiodko as Kdirpts 
{II. V. 330, etc.) and KvOipeia (Od. viu. 2SS, etc,), and 
alludes to her temple * P. ’ ■ » ■ ' ' ich, then and 

afterwards, was so i* . no term is 

more f < it d lo Venus by classical 

writers . I /' / (u Cyprus, however, 

is known mdependentl^ to have been not only 
colonised from Phoenicia, but also (see above) to 
have been devoted to the worship of 'Ashtart ; and 
according to Herodotus (/.c.), the Cyprians them- 
selves declared their temple (at Paphos) to have 
been founded from that of Ovpavia ^AeppoUrp at 
Ashkelon ; while the temple of the same deity in 
Cytbera, the island off the S. coast of Lacedaemon, 
reputed to be the oldest and most sacred of Aphro- 
dite in Greece (Pausan. iii. 23. 1), is stated likewise 
by Herodotus {ib.) to have been a Phoen. founda- 
tion. Cicero also speaks^ {N. J), iii. § 59) of four 
distinct Venuses, one being ‘ Syria Cy^roque con- 
cepta, quse Astarte vocatur, (j^uam Adonidi nupsisse 
proditum est.’ T- i \ : 'i s ■ . v. as the goddess of 

sexual passion, «h., -.*<•. m-’i no proof; and 
Cypius was the chief centre, whence her worship 
was diffused through the Gr. world. But, secondly, 
she often bore in Greece also the title Ovpavia ; 
temples of 'A^podlrrj Ovpavta are thus mentioned, 
not only at Cythera, but also at Athens, Argos, 
Corinth, Thebes, and elsewhere ; § and speaking of 
the one at Athens, Pausanias expressly remarks 
(i. 14. 7) that Ovpavia was reverenced first by the 
Assyrians, then by the Paphians of Cyprus, and 
the Phoenicians dwelling in Ashlf:elon, mom whom 

*’■ ■ - ( k t ‘Q , 1 ‘ Heaven' by Schrader in the 

/’ ! ■ I “I , "I p. 489f.,andm the .Z. /itr 

‘ .M , . , ‘1 l\ ^mn in bis Abhandlungen, 

•!. •> \ ' ‘(0 an i’l'-f'r’pfion .u which 

J '■ i. ■ ‘ ■* I I ■') of ooint’ics, liio queen 

(*<;•' ’«■, It 11 •, • .'i ■ ; occurs that of ‘queen 

•' ‘f* Schrader further remarks that there ia 

!■ <1 ■ : < 1 u'- of an 'Ashtar, conceived specially as a 

i'\ • , : t ' '» ■ '^prniriincTit atthe samo tuTir in thename 

i I* ' .iioiujonort in the insoiiptioub of Asshur- 
lunipal, . 1 *. the 'jrodik's-. of ik V Arab’Jiri ti Aiv (AM ’1'^ on Jer 7^8 ; 
on ’Athnr-'As^ifary ace belov). Of. also Sayce, Mibb. L. pp 
2ol, 2'‘'9f (=-.h iciii’a-, l.n C.if.). 

+ Cf. liow, on a bilingual votive tablet found at Athens (CIS 
L i. lir>), an Ascalo'iiLe ' Abd' ashtart OihpVH mJlB'pi^y) is 
called in the Gr. text 'A(ppo8Uw. Certain types of the coins of 
Ashkelon also exhibit the head of \<!tarte • B V TT* -d, TJ.st 
V • ■ » y. Q79f.; Dc" Svnus r^a^Kive In Ifli re 

" ‘ M 2c 2 (No i3\_>-.>(No 21 The (hoc, 

which (see below) was sacred to 'Ashtart, is also a standing 
feature on the imperial coins of Ashkelon , s< • “■ i ’ . ’ 
p. 179, Nos 9 and 10 (both with head of the . — ■'I* il 

(Augustus), Nos 8, 10, 11, 1.3, ete ^ and Plate ix 5, 6. 
i Od 8, 362 ; r Ixocvi ift\ocAu.uir,e ’A&po^iTu 

£V?« Os ei Ts'm-EVOJ ^AIU.6< Ti OvvliiS ; cf. j£In. i. 415-4:17 
§ Paus i. 14 7, IS). 2 ; u 23. 8 ; vi. 20. 6, 25. 1 ; viii. 32, 2 ; ix. 
16. 3. The Greelcb often understood Olpatviot. to be the goddess 
of loftier, purer love, as opposed to 'AiJ/joS/tk who 

represented the merely sensual passion (Xen. Synvp. viii. Q; 
Paus ix 16. 4, Bekk.) 
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her cult was introduced into Cytliera. Then, 
thirdly, Ishtar, as shown above, was also a martial 
goddess. From the mere fact that Saul’s armour 
was deposited by the Philistines in the temple of 
Aslitart at Ashkelon, it could hardly be inferred 
that Aslitart bore there a martial character (for 
trophies of a victory might be dedicated to any 
deity) ; but there are some other indications whicn 
support this supposition. In the temple of Cythera, 
which, as we have seen, was founded from 
Phoenicia, if not from Ashloelon, the statue of 
the goddess was (hTrXiff fxhov (Pans. iii. 23. 1). 

At Corinth and Sparta also there was an *A<ppodlTif} 
(M7r\L(r//Liv7j {lb, ii. 5, 1; iii. 15. 10, Bekk.); several 
epigrams in the anthology (Jacobs, ii. 677-679) 
describe Aphrodite as armed with helmet and 
spear ; she also receives the epithet vLK7}<p6poSj and 
is represented with the weapons of Ares (as in the 
well-known statue called the Venus of Capua).* 
Nor was the influence of the Phoen. Aslitart con- 
fined to the Gr. world. The worship of the Rom. 
Venus, originally a goddess of -pilnguno, of 
gardens, of blossoming vegetation, assimilated 
many elements from her cult. Mention has been 
made already of the great Phcen. temple of Ashtart 
at Eryx in Sicily ; and this seems to have formed 
a centre as influential for the diffusion of her rites 
in Italy as Paphos or Cythera had been for their 
diffusion in Greece That the goddess worshipped 
at Eryx was identified by the Eomans with Venus, 
can be readily shown ; who does not recollect 
Horace’s ‘Erycina ridens, Quam Jocus circumvolat 
et Cupido’ {Carm, i. 2. S3f.), or the passage in 
which Virgil connects her with the Venus of 
Cyprus, *Tum vicina astris Erycino in vertice 
sedes Fundatur Veneri Idaliae’ {JEn. v. 7591) ?t 
Venus Victrix and Venus Genetrix, also, just 
develop ideas which we have already seen com- 
bined in 'A4>poUr'ri Ovpavlay viz. that of the martial 
goddess of victory, and that of the fertile mother 
of alL$ 

Some account of the temple and rites of the 
Paphian Aphrodite is given oy Tacitus (Mist ii. 
2. 3).§ Kipi^pas, a personage who plays a consider- 
able part in Cyprian mythology (cl It xi, 19-23), 
was its reputed founder ; tl • . - ' - o'* 'h ‘ roddess, 
who were also kings, were ; .v . • ' . Only 

male victims were offered in" sacrifice to her, kids 
being accounted the best for purposes of 
spicium, for their skill in which her priests were 
famed. No blood, however, was shed upon the 
altar, which, though standing in the open air, was 
supposed never to be rained upon. The goddess 
herself m •nboll't by a cone.H Her devotees 
were iii.iMicJ wi:ii impure rites. IT Doves were 

♦ PreUer, QHeck. Mytkol.9 i. pp. 2792- 280», 2811. 

♦ Volin* ml iiL F' bear also the inscription 

VaNniii I. uc >M 7'. .> 7..,:' 

J Ur I Iw'r. r /.' .-i M ' 3 i. pp. 435, 437, 4421, 446. 

♦ O-i til'* s 't* <' i‘ I 7 ' « • or the ancient temple, in so 

far as they can be recovered by excavation, rh'* icpoii of ihe 
Cyprus Exploration Fund in the Journal of Jh'lnnc StruiieSy 
1888, pp. 149-224, supersedes everyiihing that had been previously 
written. (The statements of Di CesnoTa in his work on Cjpius 
are h*rir> i.n' • ..-i 1 . , see ib. p. 204 f.; Gardner, iiTew 
Chapi .» in f'c p. 176.) The principal ancient 

notice- ip-p ii.e iciuple are collected by M. B. James, 
ii. p. l.iJ. 

II Simulacrum dess non efhgie humana, continuus orbis latiore 
initio leniiem in ambibum metss modo exsurgens, et ratio in 
obscuro. Upon the coins of Cj-prus, struck under the Bom. 
emperors, in the name of the xoni^ Kus-je/^v, this sacred cone, 
standing m its temple, with a dove, or doves, on the roof, is a 
constant feature ; see Pei rot et Chipiez, Hist, of AH in Cyprus 
and/' • -i « • fr 1 py' 123, 270, ZS"*) ; Rimlin- 

8on, 111 ■ ^ , 'lead, p 628. Stone cones about 

a yard in heig-ht, also, no doubt, svmholisinR the goddess, have 
been found at Athlon au (Golgil, and in Goz/o (Gaulus) and 
Malta (Ferrot et Chip, figs 205, 223) ; and a cone is often 
hgured on gems, etc {ib figs 29, 232, ch. iv. end), 

•iT Clem Alex. Protrep. pp 12, 13 ; Arnob adv, Gentes, v. 19 ; 
Justin, xviii 6. Cf. the close of the passage of Hdt. (1. 199) 
referred to abovt, )i vw KuTpou 


j sacred to her.^ A large number of inscrii-tiona 
i have been found at Paphos, headed ’A0/)o. 

Urp ; in many of these parents dedicate theii 
children to the goddess, f 

I Ashtart appears to have been generally repre- 

. . *■ . “r.'v. ' , 

II ■■ I I \ ■ ■ ij .■ f- -o- ‘P'l 

I draped, the !>hP.'i''-u[.[)05 ting the breasts,^ or some- 
times with one holding a dove in her bosom ; § 
terra-cotta statuettes of this description are found 
not only in Cyprus, but also upon most of the 
isles and coasts of the .^gean Sea. Figs. 381, 
382 in Perrot and Chipiez’ w'ork are v' ! 
interesting. The right hand here ' v'l''' 
breast, while the left hand is extended downwards 
in front : may figures of this kind, one is tempted 
to ask, have formed the type out of which the 
Venus of Medici was ultimately developed ? i| Clay 
figures, of the same general type, usually con- 
sidered to represent Ishtar, are also found in 
large numbers m the ruins of Mesopotamia, and at 
Susa.11 

In some localities Ashtart seems further to have 
been regarded as a moon-goddess. Thus Lucian 
{D& dea Syria, § 4), speaking of the temple at 
Sidon, mentioned above, says, w? avrol Xiyovaiv, 
^‘A(rrdpT7)s iorlp ^AdrdpTTjp 5’ iyih 'heXujvaLifjp 

l^fifiepcLL ; and Herodian declares (v. 6. 10) that 
Ovpaplap ^olPLKes ^Aarpodpxv^ dpoydlovcn, creXfjPTjp elpai 
04Xopt€s, ** 

How this transformation of the character of 
Ishtar ft took place is not perfectly certain. It is 
conceivable that Ba'al, as Ba'al Shamaim (Baal of 
heaven), was identified with the sun ; and hence 
his consort Ashtart might not unnaturally he 
regarded as the moon. Another explanation is, 
however, possible. There was great intercourse in 
antiquity between Phoenicia and Egypt; and the 
mfluence of Egypt is palpably impressed upon 
Phcen. art. The Egyp. goddesses Isis and Hathor, 
now, are habitually represented as supporting upon 

* Of. Antiphanes, ap, Athen, vi. 71, p. 267, xiv. 70, p. 655 ; and 

•*‘**“' ■ ■ ■ <5. Many representa- 

; ■ have been found in 

and about the site of the temple. The dove is also often figured 
on the corns of Paphos, sometimes with the head of .^hrodite 
on the obverse : see J. P. Six’.s Essay on the Coins of Cyprus m 
the JRevue Numismatique, 1883 Qp. 269 ff ), pp. 355-367, 364 
(where No. 36 «» Gardner, Types of Greek Corns, x. 47), and FI. 
vii 18. 

♦ Le Baa and W'.”* ■ Tm- ■’ ■*. i •■icueiUies m Grice, 

etc., 2791, 27’ '3 0 ■ ^ . il ra'.cs li gm.‘ 1- 

son), J" ■' ; Jou.n. of Sfell. Studies, Lc. i> No** e, hi, 

36, 89, 41, 42, etc. ; p.'259. 

tPerroT t C' fjr 2''!, trom Tharros in Sardinia; filg. 
321, from ('"h i •> ; 3TJ, with strange heads, and huge 
ears and o;.'- 1 g*-, 379, SsO; fig. 417—Rawl. p. 204 (four 

wf'l-iT ob'.i 1 f ;iircs, oria '•arcopili igi;-,, f'oiM \i‘i!iib'i'') , fig.560 
(T.’io Ig •■C'-, on a docorarrd piKra, rioa iii Vii'.f.is, with an 
Ani'n jii-or.piio'i, Umirig, Puntsche Steine, p, 

S3f.). In fig. 160, from Cyprus, the hands are on the waist; 
similarly in a bas-rehef from Ashkelon, fig. 314 (Eng. tr, it fig, 
."5 "''“r 277 O’ JI-- ori^=fig. 1, vol. li. of tr 1) 

^ 1’ JT. 20 ; \\j^ \ 2=Rawl. Phoen. p. 827; fig. 328, from Sardinia. 
Tl.e f'gijn <, ar jii g(i t.l' appoariLiire, bin bolding a diso 
on l!*i hreasi r.iaw icjn icni l'‘(‘ ‘• nine goddess ii'i. fig 193; fig. 
2,i3, irnn>ar'i’.ii i two al-o i !iiwl p 1 !>■, fig. 290, from 
1 ; {ig. ;>'2V; likuw.-e slii -o.! <.<i jrurt"» w -b the hands on 

the Kroot- (' g 2!' f 322) V ■»( ' i r :"ri.'-<*h of ihe type repre- 
senud in (ig. wii.'i I'le hat.(l.s straight down the 

sides, also represt nt bi*r, ib uncertain. 

I) U Curtins, ‘Das Pbon. Urbild der Mediceischen Venus,* 
in the Architol. Zeit. 1869, p. 63 ; cf. Perrot et Chip, pp 666 f., 
627 [Eng. tr. u. 165, 226]. 

^ See L i\ "tl, V / . *i'7, atA V, i*, bi i. p i77 ; Loftas, ChaXdoea 
ar.ii SmAi' r p 1.7 t (of the a*,'*' ; Perrot and Chip. 

Jf>A of Art in Chald, and Ass. i. 80, 83 (fig. 16); Rawl. Anc. 
J/on 4 I. 140 ; Heiizov, Les figurines antiques de terre cuite du 
Jlus^e du Ltnim e I’la'teii 3,4; iii. (of those from Cyprus, 
iv., IX. 4, 6, X 7, XI. 6; and Rhodes, xii. 6); and m the JRev, 
Arch, xxxix. (1885), pp. 1-10. 

** Whether the name Ashtbroth-Karnaim contains an allusion 
to this aspect of 'Ashtart (‘ the ' Ashtarts of the two horns ’) is 
unceriain ; l^arnaim may be the name of a locality (*'Ashtaroth 
of — i.e. near— IJarnaim*) 

tt For Ishtar, though sister of Shamash (the sun-god), ii 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), not; the moon-goddess herself. 
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their head, "between two cow-liorns, the solar disc.^ 
Isis, further, is stated by Plutarch to have jour- 
neyed to Byblus (Gebal), where she was called by 
some ’AardiJTT ] ; 1 and in the famous Stele of Yehaw- 
melek, king of Gebal, the king is represented as 
making his ofterings before a horned goddess, 
closely resembling the Egyp. Isis, while the accom- 
panying inscription is a petition addressed by him 
to his "mnistress, the lady of Gebal.’ J Philo of 
Byblus says also that ^AcrrdprT} ^ fMeyLO-rr} . . . €7red7]K€ 
77 ] Ldia icecpa/^yj 0acrLA(:Las TrapdtTrifjLOV k ravpov 

(Sanchoniatiion, ed. Orelli, p. 34). In the light of 
these facts it is not impossible, as Meyer suggests, 
that the disc and horns with which 'Ashtart was 
represented may have been misunderstood, and 
taken to be the symbols of the full and crescent 
moon respectively. 

‘Ash tart, then, it what has been said abo'/e be 
correct, was the link c»'niii cinm Islitar with Aphro- 
dite and witli Venus. Born originally in the far 
E., the goddess was born again, for the Greeks, 
from the foam (dcppos) by Cyprus; and once brought 
under touch of the creative genius of Greece, her 
character was transforrac'd ; particular aspects of it 
were made more in'oinuunit ; li in one direction she 
was identified more and more with the sensuous 
side of human nature, in other directions her attri- 
butes were idealised ; she furnished art with its 
most attractive ideals of female grace and beauty 
(see already Tl. xiv. 214-217 — her K^^rhv i/j.dura); 
she became even the personification of the all- 
pervadiiig, living force of nature. ‘Comine la 
nature meine dont se r^isumaient et se personni- 
fiaient sous ce nom toutes les (ineigic"?. Astart^, 
vraie souveraine du inonde, dans son aeliviLc sans 
repos, ne cessait de ddtruire et de cr^er, de cr^er et 
do d^truire. Par la guerre et par les fl^aux de 
tout genre, eile dliminait les Stres inutiles et 
vieillis ; en m§me temps, par P amour et la g^n^ra- 
tion, elle piAsidait au pcrpdtuel renouvellement de 
la vie.’ § This far-reaching concei'ition of the 
range of her activity is exhibited strikingly in a 
passage placed by Plautus in the mouth of an 
Athenian woman, || and in the fine exordium, 
addressed to the ‘ ACneadum genetrix,’ with which 
Lucretius opei ' * ■ 7)e rerum naUira.^ 

Traces of a • ■ '' deity elsewhere . — 

There was a S. Sem. male deity, *Athtar (which 
agrees phonetically with Ishtar j cf. irVri, 
etc.) , mentioned in the Sabaean inscriptions (from 
San'^, the capital of Yemen) ; but little definite 
is at present known about him, except that the 
gazelle or antelope was sacred to him.^^ 

There are also some oompoiind names of deities, 
in which ‘Ashtar (or 'AslUart) torms part. Mesha‘ 
relates (Stone, 7c.) that he ‘devoted’ 7000 Isr. 
captives to i.e. 'AsTitar-cliemosli, or 'Ashtar 

of ChSmOsh. Among the Phoenicians, also, we find 
MUM ashtart.) a deity iormed by combination, of the 

* See lopusent.alion'' in Hii^t of Aim Eg i 

868; or Tln‘ Dan 'lof Cli iliaaCion pp 132, 17.>, 177, Ir'T 

t De Osir. ei Mde, § 15. 

% CIS 1. i. 1. ‘'oe u‘pic-onfaiio w n of 

Pkcen r\ S.IO • Af i>.‘. t/)t ft (.hipio/, 1 p ii'.' of 'Uo iii.‘ irnjio- 
iug _ ■ le last-name. 1 woi p s '*ip I'l 

natn ' ' not given; 1 im ii 1 '.i’. • p’i.i..i » e i i n 

It -was 'Ashtart; coins of Byblus exhibit habitually a cone 
(winch, as has been shown, was her symbol), standii^ in the 
court wT I . ‘tl I't ■, -ic the evooilcnL rcpic‘‘(‘ruation m Perrot et 
Chip ; l»t., «,!' orJBawl Phckn p. 140) 

? Foil or, cr Unpie/ t) t'l ; cl. 821, and cs-p C26-C2S [bu" 
tr ] Oil f 881 f.n 22-t-22i;]. 

‘ Diva A^'raite, hominnin deounruiuc vi«, viia, salu*?* mreus 
eadem qu.e esr Pei nicies, mot’" iiiicnrus Sfaic lellus, c.elaiu 
eidei'i, ffovis qiutcumquc lernpla cohrmis, eni& ducuntur nutu, 
illi obteinpeiarir, Bain .spoctinT' IV m ’^2r>f[ ) 

* ?(c paifillels hoin o'lrlioi Or poets in Man to notes a f/ 

* Moi (li niann aud M ulk i . inth. DenLm a ter, 1 ^88, p. CO, W II 

Plinth, Aks-p 166 Cf liaitoii, ^ o j) 58 IF , H,ithf?cn, pp 117- 
121 'Ihe epithet p’t”’ seems to iiuhctite ihat he was Mewed 
the rifiing (raoining) stai ; cf llommel, /S ud-Arab Chresiom , \ 
1893, p. b8. ! 

** Copyright, 1898, by ( 


attributes of Milk (Molech) and 'Aslitart (OIjS 
r. i. 81 250^; and iii the Inscr of Ma'subt), and 
EslimutU ashtar t (ib 245) Among Aram.-speak- 
mg peoples "in-’u became mny (cf. etc.), 

which was soon written whence "Arapydns 

(Palmyrene nn;in>’, § Syr also represented 

by Aep/ceriij), I e. 'Atlitar of 'Ati,\\ the name of a 
deity much worshipped in parts of Syria, esp. at 
Hierapolis (between Antioch and Edessa), and also 
(2 Mac 12“^) at Karnio ' » ’ :■ near 

to, or identical with, ‘i* ■ ' . ■». see 

AsiITAliOTH). 

See, further, RoschePs Am/. Lexicon der O-riecJi 7b Bom 
Miitln - ■ Astartk (by E Isleyer), and Aniiio- 

DUL'B t ■' wuriglei), pp 300 IF , 4t)0 11 ; Faniell, 

^ " clis XXI (winch appealed ftinco 

the aboVe article was written). S. B. JDuiVER. 

ASHURTTES B ^ao-eipel, A eacroi'p, Luc. 

’eCpO* — tribes over whom Ishbosheth 
ruled (2 S 2^). The name is clearly corrupt, for 
neither the Assyrians ("^'’^i^b'), nor the Arabian tribe 
Qn 253) can be intended Ewald, Thenius, 
Wellh. follow the Pesh. and V ulg. in reading ‘ the 
Geshurites’ whose territory bordered on 

that of Gilead (Jos 125 1311)^ and who might there- 
fore he suitably included here. It has been urged, 
however, against this view, that Geshur was an 
at this time (cf. 2 S 33 133^), so 
, d not have exercised control 
over It. We must therefore read, with Kohler, 
Ivlost, Kirkp., and Budde tthe Asherites,’ 

ie. the tribe of Asher (cf. Jg l^s) ; this reading is 
supported by the Targ. of Jonathan (ityi< noT *7;)? 
and agrees well with the context ; according to the 
latter, the dominions of Ishbosheth extended from 
Asher to Benjamin on the W. of Jordan, and 
further included the large tract of Gilead on the E. 

J. E. STENNINB. 

ASHYATH An Asherite (1 Ch 733). 

**ASIA (*A<ria) was the Roman province which 
embraced the W. parts < ' . . peninsula 

now called Asia Minor, countries 

Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and great part of Phrygia, 
with the Dorian, Ionian, and JSolian coast-cities, 
the Troad, aud the islands off the coast (Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos, Patmos, Cos, etc.). The name, as 
thus used, was created by the Rom. administra- 
tion. The Gr generally employed 

the name Asia to (hi. uo, du whole continent ; but 
the Romans during the 2nd cent. B a were 
accustomed to term the P- imir.' uhin sovereigns 
(with whom they were in relations) 

‘kings of Asia’ ; and. when Attains III bcfiucailied 
his kingdom to Rome in 133, it was toimed into 
a province, and named Asia. With rare excep- 
tions, historians and geographers under the earlier 
Roman Empire use the name Asia only in 
two senses,— either the Roman province or the 
entire continent. About A.i>. 285, Asia was 
anally i educed in size, Caria, Phrygia, Lydia, 
;rid 'iy-Ai (Hellespontus) being separated from it; 
and the name Asia was then restricted to the 
coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Meeander, 
Cayster, Hermus, and Caicus. In the KT, 
as is generally agreed, ‘ Asia ’ means the Rom. 
iTi'*roo (A-' 2® being a possible exception). At 
I'-i Pi’kaMU- was the capital of the province; 

* See the writer’s note on T)t 18^° 

t Olermont-Q-anneau, Bemml dCArcMol. OrientaU, i. (1888) 

p. 81. 

t. Cf. Strabo p. 785, ^Arapydrtv Se r^v* \ I ■ *.■ •' 

sre Ni»ldcke in the I'^TO. pp 1'2 > 1 'i. 1 /. 

pp 719 -73 1 The X Aiabiaii ‘‘Atliar of jdeayen’ nas oeeu 
already mentioned above. 

§De Yoffuo, Syr76 OmtraU, No. 8, p. 8. See fhrthex 
B.ithirtn, pp <»®-7r) 

On the deity calkd 'AM, cf. Bathgen, p. 70 f. 

Charles S&ribmr^s ^ons 
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but after a time the superior advantages of Ephesus 
gave it tlie pre-eminence, and the rule was that 
the governors must land there Under Augustus, 
and even earlier, Ephesus was the supreme ad- 
ministrative centre of and the headquarters 

of the great provincial officials; but the title 
‘ First ot Asia’ (x/ooGriy 'Aa-tas) was keenly contested 
also by Teigamos and Smyrna. The govern ox, 
who bore the title proconsul, was appointed by the 
Senate by lot from among the senior ex-consuls, 
not less than five years must ha- i ’ between 
consulship) 2 ' ’ } to the 

number of ^ isual interval became 

longer as time passed (being twelve or more 
years in the 2nd cent.). As a rule, the office was 
annual; but m exceptional cases a second year, 
and still more rarely even a third year, of office 
was permitted. Asia was one of the most wealthy 
and populous and intellectually active of the 
Rom. provinces ; hence the natural sequence of 
the work clone by Paul and Barnabas on their first 
ionrney was to preach in the great cities of Asia; 
and this was evidently St. Paul’s intention on his 
second journey, until he found himself prevented 
from speaking the word in Asia (Ac 16^). The 
evangelisation of Asia was reserved for the third 
30 urney, when, during St. Paul’s residence of two 
years and three months in Ephesus, Hhe entire 
population of Asia heard the word’ (Ac ; 
partly on account of the frequency with' which the 
provincials came t) :>•” trade, religion, 

law, or festivals; • .i" 1\ im’-i:'!' missions of St. 
Paul’s coadjutors to the leading cities of the 
province. In OT Apocr., dating before the forma- 
tion of the Rom. province, the term Asia denotes 
the continent. On the Asian Jews, see the cities 
Cos, Ephesus, Laodicea, etc. 

LiTEiUTinus — The ’ ' . ^ s' ' * 

nario , • . , i> ^ 

Rom " ‘“r^ , Mommben, Pwbzwees 

of the i!<' tt f" (A*'// t, \ vm ; and Ilamsay, 

{ I, . . . I ■ . V . , . - 1 

■ ' ' ' V '• I . • ^ ' 

(fAftie, re<iuiroa to be ■ . « 

the I}izi 07 iario, 'Vv’. M. RAMSAY. 

ASIARCH (’Acndpxris) was the title of certain 
officials of the Rom. iiroviiicc Asia, whose num- 
ber, tenure of office, and ni(>de of appointment are 
most obscure. Such widely divergent views are 
still held about the Asiarcliate that it is hardly 
possible to give any adequate account of it m our 
limited space. The Asiarchs (like the anabm-m- 
officials, Galatarch, Syriarch, Lykiarch, Pam- 
phyharch, etc.) were provincial, not municipal 
officials ; and they exercised certain powers in 
the Association in which the whole province of 
Asia united for the worship of Rome and the 
Pii • ‘ called Commune Asioe (^Koiphv Ao-fw)* 

I ill! ■' Asiarchs were the high priests of the 
temples of the Imperial worship erected by the 
Commune Asm in Pergamos, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Cyzicus, Sardis, and perhaps other cities (dpxiepevs 
rrjs ’ Ac^^as vaoop twj/, or vaov rotJ, iv IlepydpLt^, fc.r.A.) , is 

denied by some good authorities, but seems to us 
lughlv urubablo : we take the term A. as a popular 
cinivcr-atbmal name, which irr (b allv established 
Itself even in official usage, -oi di high priests 
of the temples of Asia’ We nbo ivmid it as 
probable (though it cannot be d-din.^dv proved) 
that. A;, -il the high priests of th. 7 b- 
the •'!. u . i. cities, there was a -i; m I Ii 
priest as head of the entiie proMiicia n, , I -t 
high priests seem, along with probnbly some other 
officials, to have formed a soit of Council which 
managed the business of the Commaiie Asioe, and 
had the disposal of certain funds intended tor the 
maintenance of the Imperial temples and cere- 
monial. The Commune Asice celebrated in the 


great cities of the province festivals with games, 
called Koivd AcricLS iv 'S.fjLvpv'p Aaoduceia, k.t , and 
the games were presided over by an A , peihaps 
the supreme A., if we are right m supposing his 
existence. It is not impiob. that the Council of the 
Asiarchs sat at stated periods in the great cities 
alternately; and that they assembled at the city 
where the Kotud 'Aaias were being held. In that 
case the Asiarchs were prob. assembled at Ephesus 
for such a purpose when they sent advme to St. 
Paul to consult his safety (Ac 19^i) ; and xierhaps 
the festival had both brought together a vast 
crowffi of the Asian populace, and shown clearly to 
the artisans that their trade in selling small shrines 
to t' ’ and devotees who had flocked to 
the dwindling. The tenure of office of 

the Asiarchs, acc to our view, was four years (a 
term which was very common for such offices in 
the E provinces) , but some high authorities hold 
that the Asiarchs were appointed annually. It is 
certain that the proconsul governing Asia (which 
see) took some part in ilic appouiLiULur ; but the 
details are doubtful and di'^jjiiiLci. An A. enjoyed 
great dignity in his native city, and coins or in- 
scriptions of very many cities in the province com- 
memorate the names ' 

They acted, doubt . - ^ ^ ■ ■ . . . , 

festivals as well as in the provincial games (Koiud 
’A<r/as), and, of course, incurred in such cases con- 
siderable expense, part of which was compulsory, 
but most was voluntary (from ambition, or gener- 
osity, or ostentation). 

^ Literature --Brandis i ? ‘ \r . 


1 ..,' 

‘h. XI. 

W. M RAMSAY. 

ASIBIAS (A 'A(n$lasi B ‘AcrejBeias), 1 Es 9^^. — One 
of the sons of Phoros or Parosh who agreed to put 
away his i * vife ; answering to Malchijah 
(2) in Ezr I" ' but A Ao-a^id, n 2a/3-, B oni.) 

H. St. J. Thackeeay. 

ASIDE, that is, on (or to) one side, has a moral 
sense= astray, in Ps 14^ ‘They are all gone a., 
they are all together become filthy ’ ; Sir 2^ ‘ go 
not a., lest ye fall.’ J. Hastings. 

ASIEL (^^’^1?). — 1. Grandfather of Jehu a 
Simeonite ‘prince’ (1 Ch43&). 2. {Asihel) One of 
five writers employed by Ezra to transcribe the law 
(2 Es 142i). 3. (’Avit/a ; Heb. ; AY Asael) A 
forefather of Tobit (To 1^), Probably a corrupt 
form of the name Jahzeel Gn 46^^), a son of 

Raphtah ; A. is said to belong to this tribe. 

J. T MAltBIIALL. 

ASIPHA (A *Arr^L<pd^ B Tav6i<^c£), 1 Es — His 
sons were among the temple servants who returned 
with Zerubbabel. Called Hasupha E 2 r 2^®, 

Reh 74 ^. H. St. J. Thackeiuy. 

ASMOD.®US C'Z'om To is probably identi- 
cal with the evil demon of the ancient Persian 
religion, JEshrna dseva = the ‘ covetous ’ or ‘ lustful 
demon.’ When the Hebrews borrowed the name, 
they connected it with to destroy. Hence this 
is the being called 6 oA^epe^xav in Wis and 

dirokkiioov in Rev 9^^. In the latter passage 
he is styled ‘ angel of the abyss ’ and ‘ king ’ of the 
destructive creatures shaped like locusts, but with 
men’s faces and flowing hair. The only mention 
of Asmodoeus in the Gr. Bible is in Tobit, where lie 
isdcsciibed as no novTiphv daiuoviov , Yulg. drvmonium 
nequissimum; but in the Aram, and Heb. YSS 
‘ King of the Shedhim.’ By this name he is known 
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in the Bah Talmud {Pesachim 110a), and in the 
Targ. of Ec In To 6^*^ (B. Syr. Itala) we 
are told that he ‘loved’ Sarah, the daughter of 
Raguel, and that he slew seven men to whom she 
was married as soon as they entered the nuptial 
chamber (3®). When Tobias v-i&Lted Raguel, he also 
at once loved Sarah, and yet naturally was afraid to 
marry her; bid " ■'.* '-ri, r)b-:el ’ d-'g. 

’ #wto exorcise ’ ic v t .» lyj; ■•.•‘•.••a- 
irt and liver of a hsh. 'The demon ned 
to Upper Egypt, where he was pursued by Raphael 
and liound (To 8®), after which the pious couple 
lived in peace. The Shedhim are the 5acyu65'ta of the 
Gospel narrative. They were conceived by the 
Jews as distinct from the fallen angels of the Book 
of Enoch, in being mortal, of both sexes, and, 
according to some, th»‘ !>'g cf those angels 
and human mothers * /i i-I/j Edersheim, 

Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 759-763). As Sammael 
was head of all the Satans, so Asmodseus was king 
of the demons, and the ’ r ’ ’■ ’’ Lilith was 
their queen {Eruhin 1006). in iaimudic legends, 
Asmodmus ^vas implicated in Noah’s drunkenness ; 
and after revealing to Solomon the whereabouts of 
the worm Samir, which noiselessly shaped the 
stones of the temple, he dethroned that monarch 
for a while, assumed his appearance, and was the 
real author of the offences which history ascribes to 
Solomon. 

Litbraturb! — O frorer, Vrekristenthum, I. 878-424; Kohnt, 
Tvh','<\ie Artqdtnojte find Damonologie, p. 72; Eisenmenger, 
UidueJAea JvJuithum, 1893 edition, ch. xvi. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ASNIH = K^DK ‘thorn bush,’ *A<r€vd), 

—The head .ot j. f« tn i ly of Nethinim which returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezf 2®®, 1 Es 5®^“=^). 

USOM (kffbii), 1 Es 9®®. —His sons were amonff 
those who put away their ‘ strange ’ wives. Callea 
Hashum Ezr 10®®. 

ASP.— See Serpeot. j 

ASPALATHUS (dtrTrdXa^os, halsamum. Sir 24^®), 
— The name of an aromatic associated with 
cinnamon in the pjissage cited, but impossible to 
identify. Pliny {Xut. Uhl. xii. 52, and xxiv. 68, 
69) speaks of a thorny plant known by this name, 
and which in the first passage he identifies with 
ibc En -i'-uipiiuiii, and in the second seems to 
0 1 ' Li M J 11 : ’ll- o:*i i i . The same plant is alluded to 
by other ancient authors, but with such indefinite- 
ness that we are unable to identify it with any 
kn^.^^n pb'iTil. Tt ^ probable tliut Iheie were two 
or more .-nid .-More than one v^etable 

product, Known by ih;.^ name. G. E. Post. 

ASPATHA Est 9’^). — The third son of 

Haman, put to death by the Jews. The name is 
perhaps from the Persian aspaddta, ‘ given by the 
(sacred) horse* (so Ges. Thesaurus, add.). 

H. A. White. 

ASPHALT.-See Bitumbh. 

ASPHAR Pool (XdKKos *k<r<pdp), 1 Mac 9®®. — 

ool in the desert of Tekoa, or Jeshimon, where 

onathan and Simon the Maccabees encamped. 
The site is doubtful. C. R. Cojtder. 

ASPHARASUS (’Acr^dpacros), I Es 6®. — One of the 
lexers of the return under Zerubbabel. Called 
Mispar (n^pp), Ezr 2®, and Mispereth Neh 7b 

ASRIEL in AV of 1 Ch 7^^ Ashriel). — ^A 

Manassite (Jos 17b Nu 26®^^ in the latter the 
patron. Asxdelite occurs). Acc. to the LXX of 
1 Ch 7^* A. *8 mother was an Aramitess, a concubine 
of Manasseh. J. A. Selbie. ' 


I ASS. — 1. ("iiDn, “iDn hdmor; 6vos, i/To^&yiov, asintis), 
Eamdr is the generic name for the ass, and the 
specific designation of the he-ass (Arab, himdr). 

Few animals are mentioned more frequently m 
the Sciiptures than the ass. It was used for a 
variety of purposes. 

(1) For riding. For this purpose it was used 

by both rich and poor, Moses took his wife and 
two sons on an ass to Egypt, passing through the 
Sinaitic desert (Ex 4®^) ; Balaam rode a she-ass 
(Nu 22®^"®®) ; the unnamed prophet rode an ass 
(1 K 1353. 23. 24. 27-29^ . gQ Aclisah (Jos 15^®, Jg 
1^^), the thirty sons of Jair (Jg 10"^), the sons of 
Abdon (Jg 12^^), Abigail (1 S 25®®*®®), Ahitho- 
phel (2 S 17®®), and Mepliiboslieth (2 S 19®®). 
When it is said that Christ is ‘ lowly,’ because He 
should ride on an ass (Zee 9^; comp. Mt 21'^), 
the reference is not to any degradation in the 
riding of an ass, hut to the peaceful nature of His 
advent. The horse was used in war, and a king 
coming on a horse would be surrounded by military 
circumstance and pomp. Asses are yet ridden by 
persons of rank in State and Church. There are 
many fine breeds of them, and every large city of 
the interior boasts its special strain. Many of 
these are sold at very high prices. They have a 
rapid walk, and an easy shuffling pace or short 
canter. They are exceedingly sure-footed. Some 
of them are breast high, and weigh as much as a 
small horse. White asses (Jg 5^®) fetch specially 
high prices, and are very handsome beasts, while 
their capaiLoiis are often quite magnifujmu,. 
'I Ik >e consit.t 01 a thick stuffed saddle, ofrcu covei t <1 
with crimson, or dark green, or other rich coloured 
cloth, bound with braids of biigb.i*r .-olours, and 
with silver ornaments and tassels of 

woollen twist. The headstall and bnole are like- 
wise decorated with shells, silver studs, and plates, 
and not 'urM'o icnjy composed in part of silver 
chains. A cidir- of mImu Imks, with a breastplate 
of the same metal, ci/iuiikics the adornment, 

(2) For burdens. Ahiaii.iui probably loaded his 

ass with wood (Gn 22®) ; the sons of Jacob loaded 
their asses with corn (Gn 42®®* ; Joseph sent 

twenty asses bearing the good things of Egypt to 
his father (Gn 45-*-*); Jesse sent an ass-load of 
provisions by David to Saul (1 S 16®®) ; Abigail 
loaded her present to David on asses (1 S 25^^), as 
also Ziba (2B 16^) ; the provisions for the feast at 
David’s coronation at Hebron were hr o'vbt a’-cs 
(1 Ch 12^®); asses were used in liaivc'-^io : (Non 
13^®). The ass is still the most universal of all 
beasts of burden in Bible lands. Small ones can 
be bought for a pound or two. There is a great 
variety in the breeds of ]>ack-asses. Some are no 
larger than a Shetland pony, while others are as 
large as a small mule, and c ** ny m sy "< avy loads. 
They are very economical t;> \i\ .f!g on straw, 

thistles, stubble, and a very small quantity of 
grain, and standing any amount of exposure and 
harsh treatment. 

(3) For ploughing. The expression ear (Is 30®^) 

means to plough (comp. 32®®). It was not allowed 
to plough with an ox and an ass together (Dt 22^®). 
The writer has seen a camel and an ass yoked 
together to a plough. The equjition of force was 
made by tethering the ass at the long end of a cross- 
bar, which was fastened to the front of the plough. 
Doubtless the reason of this prohibition was the 
principle of the Mosaic law, that there should be 
no intermixtures. Thus priests could not have 
pa tdied or parti-coloured garments. Piebald cattle 
could not be oflered in sacrifice. Cattle could not 
gender with a diverse kind. A field might not be 
sown with mingled seed. A gantu ni, cojihl not be 
made of two different sorts of ''•.ii. i‘> 'uien and 

woollen. A person with patcbi - ol U-piosy, mixed 
with patches of clean skin, was unclean, while one 
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covered all over with leprosy was clean. This 
principle enters into the whole symbolic economy. 
It is intended to illustrate simplicity and purity. 
Asses’ milk is used as food by the Arabs, and 
is recommended for persons of scrofulous and 
tubercular tendencies. The flesh of the ass was 
not allowed to the Hebrews as food, because the 
animal does not di'iHde the hoof and chew the cud. 
In the famine at the siege of Samaiia, however, 
‘an ass’s head was sold for eighty pieces of silver’ 
(2 K 6*®). In Jg 15^® Samson says, ‘with the 
jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps.’ In the 
Heb. there is a fine alliteration, c’oioq men ntonn 
‘ with the jawbone of an ass a heap, two heaps,’ 
the word for ass and heap being the same. 

2. The she-ass (pnx &th6n ; ^ dvos, 3uos 67f\eLa ; 
asina, Arab. *atdn) was Balaam’s mount (Nu 
2221 -S 8 ). Saul went to search for the stray she- 
asses of his father Kish (1 S 9^). The Shunammite 
rode one (2 K 4^' It has always been custom- 
ary to separate the females of the flocks and herds 
at times. David had an officer charged with the 
care of the she-asses at such times (1 Ch 27®®). 
It is said that the vigour of the stock of the Egyp. 
ass is maintained by tying the she-asses at the 
border of the deserts on either side of the Nile 
Valley, so that they may receive the visits of the 
A sinus Onager, Pali., the original of the domestic 
ass of the East, 

3. The Heb. term tj?, 'ayir ; ttwXoj ; puUus asinm ; 
Arab jahsh, <o’ •-!>>; v"* to four Eng. eq^uivalents 
in the AV. — (. INjul p ». 32^® 49^^) ; (2) ass colt (Gn 
49^^ Jg 10* 12^**); (3) young ass (Is 30®*^); (4) 
colt (Job 11^]*, Zee 9®). The Arab, equivalent of 
the Heb, *ayir is, as before said, Ja^h, i.e. young 
ass, and not 'ayir, which means the ass in general. 
The stupidity of the ass is proverbial in the East 
as well as in the W est. The all usions i o th * « < j ;• 1 i t y 
in the Bible are not, however, unequi\ ocal (is l', 
Pr 26®). 

4. Two words are used in the Heb. for the tmld 
ass—il) Kqs, pere" (Gu 16*^, where Ishmael is called 

unid ass man, Job 6* IH^ 24» 39», Is 32^ Jer 2^4, 
Hos 8®) ; (2) nnj?, ^drCdh (J ob 39®, Dn 5^^, Cliald. 

We have no philological grounds for determining 
the species referred to, nor any certainty that the 
terms are more specific than their Eng. equivalents. 
The parallelism in Job 39® does not necessarily 
imply two species. The Arabs have a large 
number of names for the lion, the camel, the 
horse, the ass, and other familiar animals. Tris- 
tram gives two species of wild asses as found in 
the deserts contiguous to Palestine, Asinus Onager, 
Pall, which he considers to be ^drddh, and Asimis 
hemippus, St. HiL, which he regards aspere\ For 
neither of thi.-<‘ “-i.i rific.aMon^ does he give any 

j ■' - ,iu!io:uy. Il is safe to believe that 

i . • . writers had no particular species in 

view, but the general characteristics of all known 
wild asses. G. E. Post. 

ASSAMIAS (B *A<rcraja{as, A*A<rajufay, AV Assanias). 
— One of twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels on the return to Jems,, 1 Es 8®^. 

/SSr.PJS-0' 'I (B A(r<roL<l>elwe, A ’A<ra00^c6^, AV 
Azaphion), 1 Es 5®®. — His descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel jioso-g 'h*-- M>ns of Solomon’s 
servants. Called » (B A 

*Acr€<p<)pad), Ezr 2”’*; bopii-’t 'i, Neh 7®^ (B A 
Xatpdpaff, « -^t). !I. Si. J. THACKERAY. 

ASSASSIN.— Used in KV of Ac 21®® as a transla- 
tion of the Gicek aiKdpioi (AV ‘murderer’). St. 
Paul IS said to )ia\e been mistaken by Lysias, the 
chief oaptam, for the EGYPTIAN who had ‘led into 
the wilderness the 4000 men of the Assassins.’ i 

According to Jos. there arose in Judaea during 


the’-'.* ' * of Felix a body of men called 

(TLKdpLOL. they were robbers, who carried under 
their garments a short sword, about the size of a 
Persian scimitar (dKiPdKTjs), curved like a Roman 
sica, whence their name, which was of Latin 
origin. They used to commit their murders openly, 
and by day, mingling in the crowd at feasts. Their 
first conspicuous exploit was the murder — accord- 
ing to Josephus at the instigation of Felix — oi 
Jonathan, son of Annas, who had been liigh priest 
(prob. in 55 or 56 A.D.). Alter this, men lived in 
constant dread of them. They were conspicuous 
under Felix, who sent troops against them, and 
at a later date they took a leading part in the 
Jewish War, and in the disturbances which led to 
it, being always amongst the most violent of the 
combatants. They held Masada, and from thence 
pillaged the country. Eventually some of them 
dispersed to Egypt and Gyrene, where, under the 
combined influence of want and fanaticism, they 
introduced a reign of terror. 

Josephus never definitely connects them with the 
Egyptian (wh. see), as does St. Luke. 

Apart from the illustration afforded to the 
narrative of the Acts, the robbers and impostors 
who were so nnmerous at this time, illustrate the 
fanaticism, both religious and political, which 
culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 

Literature. —Jos. Ant . 3tx viii. 6, 10, ix. 8; BJ ii. xiii. S, 
xvii. 6, IV. vii. 2, ix. 6, vn. viii 1, 2, 4, 6, x. 1, 2 ; Schurer, 
SJP L il. 178 ft. A. C. HbADLAM. 

ASSAULT.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

ASSAY is not found as subst. As verb it has 
two general meanings : 1. Test, prove, of which the 
only example is in the Preface, 1611, ‘ To a. whether 
my talent . . . may be profitable in any measure 
to God’s Church.’ 2. Set oneself to do (more than 
merely attempt) % so all the occurrences in AV : 
Dt 4®4 « Hath God to go and take him a nation ? ’ 
Job 4® ‘ If we a. to commune with thee ’ (both \ 
1 S 17®® ‘ David girded his sword upon his armour 
(RV apparel), and he a®^ to go ’ ('?‘^;) ; Ac 9®® ‘ he 
a®^ to join himself to the disciples,’ ‘ they a®^ to 
go into Bithynia,’ 2 Mac 2®® (all ; He 11®® 

‘ which the Egyptians to do ’ {ir^Xpap Xa^opres). 
RV retains all these, and adds Ac 24‘» ‘ who, more- 
over, a®4 to profane the temple ’ {Treipd^ca, AV ‘ who 
also hath gone about to ’) ; 26®^ ‘the Jews , . . a®‘* 
to kOl mQ^{w€ipdojuutL, AV ‘ went about to kill me ’). 

J. Hastings. 

ASSEMBLE, now almost entirely intrans., is 
trans., intrans., and reflex, in AV, as Mic 4® ‘In 
that day, saith the Lord, wOl I a. her that halteth, 
and I will gather her that is driven away ’ ; Dn 6^^ 
‘ Then these men a®'^ (RV ‘ a®^* together ’), and found 
Daniel’; Nu 10® ‘all the assembly sh^l a, them- 
selves to thee’ (RV ‘gather themselves unto 
thee’). ‘A. together’ occurs as tr. of the same 
verbs without change of meaning; and even *a. 
together with,’ Ac D ‘and [Jesus] being a®^ to- 
gether with them ’ {(rvvaXL^6pi€Poi, with atirots under- 
stood ; AVm and RVm ‘ eating with them ’ after 
Vulg. convescens. The reference would then be 
to Lk 2441, Jn 21i®, where Jesus is spoken of as 
‘ eating with ’ the disciples. But this meaning of 
<rvpd\L^(a, as if derived from &\s, ‘ salt,’ instead of 
d\i5s, ‘ crowded,’ is scarcely made out). In He 10®® 
‘not forsaking the a*^ of yourselves I-* ' 

Gr. is a noun {i7n<rvpay(ay'ti)^ ‘A. ■* : ■ 

Jer 2P ‘I will a. (RV ‘gather’) them into the 
midst of the city.’ J. Hastings. 

ASSEMBLY. — A. is employed in AV as the 
rendering of several Heb. words, the two most 
important of which are and The Re dsers, 
however, have endeavoured (as they have '^^hem- 
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C. *" ^hei^ Preface) ‘to preserve a 
j,'*:. ' ■ ‘ ‘ I ■ ’between the words ‘assembly’ 

and ‘congregation,’ ‘without aiming at absolute 
uniformity.’ This they have done by rendering 
and its cognate verb by ‘assembly’ and 
‘ assemble,’ retaining ‘ congregation ’ for n-jy. This 
last is the older word of the two, denoting a 
or assembly of any kind, whether for 
i.. 1 .11 (as Gn 49*^) or other purposes. Giadu- 
ally, however — mainly through the influence of 
Dt — assumed a more technical signification as 
denoting the Israelitish community, in whole or in 
part. Thus m.i’ Vnp, Dt 23^®*, denotes the theo- 
cratic community. ‘ The assembly * par excellence 
is frequent in P in the sense^ just given, although 
not so characteristic of this document as the 
synonymous term niy, which occurs over a hundred 
times in the technical sense of the theocratic 
community or congregation of the Exodus. It is 
doubtful if niy occurs in any genuine pre-exilic 
text in this sense. See Congregation. 

Literaturb. — M oore, 20i, crit. note; Giesebrecht in 

Stade’s Zeitsehrift, i. 243 f. On ' ' . ’ * ’ 

On tJBaeXtjaf/a (Ac 1939), Ra" - 

alL. It. ^5. XViiinJSEjU/ 1, 

ASSENT, the subst., in the archaic sense of 
accord or consent, occurs 2 Ch 18^^ ‘ the words of 
the mophets declare good to the king with one a.’ 
(na, K V ‘ mouth ’). Of. Carlyle, Past and Preseritt 
‘ Travelling with one a. on the broad way ’ The 
verb is found Ac 24^ ‘ the Jews also a®*^ ’ (TR <rw- 
idevTOf edd. (rvv€7r46€VTOf RV ‘joined in the cliaige’). 

J. Hastings. 

ASSESSOR. — An a. is one who sits beside a 
magistrate to act as his adviser. The word occurs 
only 1 Es 9^^ RV, ‘Mosollamus and Levis and 
Sabbateus were a“ to them’ {(rwe^pd^evcrav a^ots, 
lit, ‘ judged alongside of them’). The simple verb 
/Spa/3ei5a>, * to act as umpire, arbitrate,’ occuis Col 3^® 
‘Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts,’ RVm 
‘ arbitrate ’ ; see Meyer and Lightfoot, in loc. The 
compound Kara^papedca is found Col 2^® ‘ Let no man 
beguile (RV ‘rob’) you of your reward’; Ac. = ‘to 
decide against one,^ and ‘to decide against one 
unjustly,^ hence ‘ to rob.’ J. Hastings. 

ASSHUR.— See Assyria. 

ASSHURIM (Dn^is^N:).— An Arab tribe, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25®), whose 
identity cannot be traced. (Cf. Dillinann and 
Delitzscli I.C.). J. A. Selbie. 

ASSIDUOUS, only Wis 8^® RV ‘in a. commnn- 
ing with her is understanding’ {iv airyyviivacriq. 
ojULiXlas, i.e. ‘in constant exercise of fellowship.’ 
The simple yvfxvarla. is used 1 Ti 4® aciifiariKTi 7., 
‘bodily exercise’). J. Hastings. 

ASSIR (TpK).~l. A son of Korah (Ex 6®^ 1 Ch 

6^). 2. A son of Ebiasaph (1 Ch 6®®-®’). 3. A son 
of Jeconiah (AV and RVm of 1 Ch 3'^). It is 
proh., how'ever, that RV correctly renders ‘Jeconiah 
the captive ’ (nc3»). See Oxf. Heb. Lex, s.v, 

J A. Seebie 

ASSOCIATE. — Only Is 8®, and there reflex., * A. 
yourselves, 0 ye people.’ Heb. not from ‘ to 
be friendly,’ ‘combine together,’ as Targ., Vulg., 
AV, etc, ; but from iry'i ‘ to make a noise,’ RV 
‘Make an uproar’ ; though Del. prefers VTX ‘to be 
evil’; while Cheyne follows LXX, yvdre (Le, 
‘take knowledge.’ J. Hastings. 

ASSOS ('^Ao-cros), in the Roman province of Asia, 
was an ancient city on the S. coast of the 
Troad, some miles E. of Cape Lectum ; the ^Eolic 
dialect was spoken in it ; and it was said to be an 
/Eolic ( olony. It was planted on a lull that rises 


I with a long steep ascent from the water’s edge 
and the natural strength was increased by wsdls 
Avhich still stand in wonderfully good preservation. 
The sculptures of the temple 0? Athena on the 
summit of the hill (most of which are now in Paris, 
the rest being in Constantinople and Boston, 
U.S.A.) are among the most important remains of 
archaic Gr. art. The haibour of A., formed by au 
artificial mole, was situated at the foot of the hill 
on which the city stood ; and beside it now clustei 
the houses of the modern village Behram. This 
harbour gave the city considerable . t in 

the coasting trade 01 ancient times -- /» is 
attested by its coinage, which begins early in the 
5th cent, (when the city was rmeased from the 
Persian domination), and continues as late as A.D. 
235. Th • *!' i ■ < of A. under the P“iy;. -i.onia- 
kings is ■. 1 ~ re-foundation wi. t .he im-su: 

Apolloni. t. . K Pergamenian name (Pliny, 
NIT V. 123). The trade of great part of the S, 
Troad has_ passed through the harbour of A. 
at all periods of hi-'iory. It was connected by 
a Roman road with 'J'loa'* and the coast of the 
Troad generally, and the road from Troas to A. re- 
quired less time than the voyage round the long 
projection of Cape Lectum (Ac 20^®), Wheat was 
extensively grown in the district, according to 
Strabo, p. 735 ; but valonia is the chief modern 
export. 

' '■ t:- i<- • ‘ T* r 

on . ■ ■ . ' - ' : I ■ I 1,10 

ar . ■ ■ . . ‘ii. :u / « Iv- . ■ ■'< 1,' 

Athens, i. pp. 1-90. W, M. RAMSAY. 

ASSUR (2 Es 2®)=AssHtTR, Assyria. 

ASSURE, ASSURANCE.-Assure in the sense of 
‘give confidence to,’ ‘confirm,’ is used in 1 Jn 
‘hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall a. our hearts before him’ (Tetdo), lit. *ppi- 
suade’). Cf. 2 Ti 3^^ ‘Abide thou in the things 
winch thou . . . hast been of’ (crtcrrow), and 
Ac 17®^ ‘ He hath given assurance {vl<rTis) unto all 
men.’ Assurance is RV tr. of Maraxis (AV ‘ sub- 
stance’), He ID, a word of great importance in Gr. 

and Chr. theology, and which occurs in 
Ni I RV ‘confidence’ ; ID'^RV ‘confidence ’ ; 
He 1® RV ‘ substance ’ ; 3^** RV ‘ confidence. ’ ‘ Full 
a.’ is the tr. of 7r\7jpo<popta, Col 2\ He 6^^ (RV 
‘ fulness ’), 10®® (RV ‘ fulness’) ; but the same word 
is tr. ‘much a.’ in 1 Th 1®. A. is found also 
Wis 6^® ‘ the a. of incorrup ‘"i on * 7 , < ■ r „ /'o ). 
Cf. Ac 16^® ‘assuredly ga;i!t‘n:ig' ; » j ,r ■ i, 
RV ‘ concluding ’ ). J . 11 Aa l in ufe. 

ASSURANCE. — The religious and moral value 
of firm conviction is fully recomised in Scripture. 
It is the very aim and object of the divine message 
in whatever form it comes to produce it. Without 
it there cannot be that peace and joy in the soul 
which constitute the higliO'^t ble-sing of religiun, 
nor that inward strength Avliicli alone can fit man 
f<-r Ti'osnl conque'-t. The want of it makes the 
‘d-)iili'-'-iiiiri<i(*d uij'n, who is compared to the 
‘ surge of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed ’ 
(Ja 1®). Even in OT times it was realised, as shown 
in the beautiful description of Isaiah (32^^), where 
for AV ‘(jiiit and assurance’ RV reads ‘quiet- 
ness and 'onfm the original word denoting 
‘to hang upon something,’ hence fig. ‘to trust.’ 
A word by which St. PaxO expresses this state of 
mind is viTr€L<riiat.y ‘I am peisuaded,’ whether he 
refers to the < ’a'.' » of God's love in Christ 
(Ro 8®®), or to 1 1 J 1 1 1 1 1 he had committed to Ms 

Lord (2 Ti D®). The term, however, most fre- 
quently used for A. in NT and also in patristic 
writers is w\ripQ(f>opia., From the fact that the 
cognate verb appears probably for the first time in 
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the LXX of Ec where it is a tr« of the Heh. As a builder, he was equal to liis predecessors. 


Cremer (JBz5. TIieoL Lex.) infers that it was 
of Alex, origin. It means ‘ to be fully lui^iiadijd, 
to be fixed and firm’ (Kol#, Col. 4^'-^). The noun 
occurs m Col 2^, rrX. rijs (Tvvea-ecas, ‘full a. Of 
.. h V i_ ‘ ; 1 Til 4v -tta. TroAA-jf ; He 6^^ ttA. 

\ ^ ! 10-^ ttA. TrlffT€(as. Ill the last two 

passages RV (also Westcott m loc.) renders tta. by 
the simpler word rather th 2 infuU assurance 
(as AY) , ‘ the full measure or development of hope,’ 
‘ faith which has reached its mature vigour.’ 

A. Stewart. 

ASSURBANIPAL.—Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 
died m 15. G 668, while on his way to supjiress a re- 
bellion in Egypt. Samas-sum-ukin (2aoa-Bovxtvos 
of Ptolemy), an illegitimate son, had been set over 
the of Babylon. 1 was heir 

to of Nineveh. A In h \.ti a of the 

name is probably found in Ezr (Schrader, 

COT li. 65; Delitzsch, Pamdies^ 829; contra, 
Halevy, Rewte JStudes Juives., ix. *12). His own 
cuneiform annals and letters give us an abundance 
of information regarding his long reign. His first 
expedition was the U'o- v ii * v of the unfinished 
campaign of his father against the Ethiopian 
Tirhakali. This rebellious leader fled to Ethiopia 
only to await the withdrawal of the Assyr. forces. 
The native governors of the provinces, as Necho and 
Sarludaii, were aroused by Tirhakah to form a 
coalition against foreign authority. But Assyria 
pounced down upon them, carried off prisoners, 
and drove Tirhakah back to his lair, where he 
died about B.o. 664. Egypt was again tranquil, 
though hiding a volcano. An invasion of Egypt 
by Tantltamon (Assyr. Urdamani) prccipit.ntod the 
last and decisive ■ " 4. In n C (502 the 

Assyr. army fell • ■ and drove Tanut- 

amon out of its bounds, captured and plundered 
Thebes, and carried off to Nineveh great booty. 
This concluded the sway of Ethiopia over the land 
of the thrifty Egyptian. 

A.’s next expedition enveloped the E. coast of 
the Mediter Sea, which rendered him submission. 
The king of Lydia, Janus-like, gave presents 
to A , and made a league with Tugamilki of Egypt. 
This combination succeeded finally in throwing 
Assyria out of Egypt. The country of Tan next 
fell before the arms of A. Elam, which had for 
centuries stood as a peer of its j u]l ,* o 

last, after several bloody battles c-'iiciiiiiiiG r' lusi. i 
a course of years, at the feet of the conqueror from 
Nineveh. His half-brother at Babylon, elated with 
flatteries and thirsting for i’ dc^KUKh • ec. threw off 
the yoke of Nineveh. A. > -hu’ n vp>on Bab., 
overthrew the and captured the city. 

The seceding ruhi. Icfunm the wrath of A., took 
ref nge in his palace, ” ' ' head (B.C 

648). Thesecessioi .probably 

(Sclirader, COT li. 63-59) but a hint at a general 
urn i^uig again ^1 Assyiia iIiimlAk ■ui the S.W,, in 
'Which hLinas.'«eh of .Iii-hiii u.i" involved (2 Ch 
83^^). The Arabians likewise were forced to sub- 
mission, and A. was again lord of his empire. 

This great 'wanior was also an enthusiast in 
other occupations. With the help of Assur and 
Islar he was able to cope with and slay lions. 
One of his chief seems to have been fighting 
lions, either those, wlucli were wild in the forests or 
those which were loosed from cages for the purpose. 

But the most important feature of his career for 
us was his interest in literature. His library in 
Nineveh, which was uncovered by G. Smith, has 
preserved tor us thousands of clay tablets, which 
were copied Ironi older tablets in other libraries of 
his land The topics tieatcd are historical, ethical, 
linguistic, religious, and many others — all pertain- 
ing to Assyria and Babylonia 

** Covvri(f'hU 1898, Ity 


The remains of his palace at Kouyunjik testify 
to the architectural ingenuity and taste of the 
monarch. In many cities of his empire he built 
beautiful temples to the gods, and adorned all with 
exquisite pieces of art He laid every available 
source under tribute to Ins royal enterprises. 

As a ruler and warrior, as a builder, as a littera- 
teur, he is well deserving the title given him in 
Ezr4i'h The last years of Ms reign aie compara- 
tively wrapped in obscurity. 

Liteuatuke — I n tlie original, G- Sniitli, 7/2. sV of Afisuvh y 
Ad JDiatc, p 3 IT If., IGwhiihon, 
■ 27, 30-84, V. 1-10, m. 2S, J5r>-3S, iv s 
45-47; fa A Smith, ICeihehriJifeate A8iai> Helton ii und lii. 
In tr 7?Pvol i. 1st senes, p. 55 f. , Hibhofm U. pp. 

152-269; S A Smith, iTtf'z/A'o/wYiifiCCife Ilefr. i 

IliA M. PRICE. 

ISSWME (so AY, after the common, though 
not invariable, spelling of the 16th to IStli^ceiit, 
S.Y ‘assuage’) is used trans. Job 16^*^, Sir 
‘ shall not "the dew a. the Meat ? ’ ; and intrans. 
Gn 8^ ‘ the waters J. HASTlEGfa. 

"^^ISSYEIl 

i. yiatural Features and Civilization, 

ii. Histoiy 

1. Sources. 

2. Chronology. 

8. Annals ot the Kings. 

iii. Literature. 

A. is the country, famed in antiquity, on the east 
of the middle Tigris between 85^" and 37° N. lat. 
The only town on the west of the Tigris, on tlio 
Mesopotamian tableland, was the old capital of 
the kingdom, Assur, from which the wdiolo land 
takes its name. Its northern boundary is formed 
by the wilds of the Armenian-Kurdish mountains, 
in which the Tigris rises, and through which it 
flows till it enters the plain near Nineveh, over 
against the town which is now called IMosul. 
On the east it is bounded by the ranges of 
Zagros, which derive their name from the Assyrian 
zaltru., ‘pointed, high.’ These ranges form a 
continuation of the Armenian mountains, and 
reach as far as Elam. They are the source of the 
great and little Zah, which flow into the valley 
of the Tigris. Of the other tributaries of the 
Tigris the Khnsur may be mentioned (the Klwscr.^ 
Kliosr-Su of to-day) , which empties itself into tlie 
Tigris between tlie ruin-mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Nebi-yunus, and thus flows right through the 
midst of ancient Nineveh. Ancient Assyria ex- 
tended in later times beyond these narrow 
boundaries ; on the north-west to the left source ot 
the Tigris, the Suhnat (now Sebbeneli-Su) ; on. the 
west to Khabur and Belikh, two well-known 
tributaries of the :r. ■Mi-'-.p-i m u, , 

and on the south to iPu'.r.nu Lurij.., 

tributaries of the Tigris— one of which is to be 
identified with the modern Hiyfila. 

The Climate of Assyria— as we might imagine 
from its • ’ northern situation — may be 

said to oe reaiiy very temperate The general 
nature of the country is .1 ' moun- 
tainous. Only the capital . on the 

T , - *• ,'6 valley, e.g. ancient Assur, Nineveh, 
;■ i (Calah Gn The new royal 

residence built by Sargon, Dur-Barmhin (Sargon’s 
castle), the modern Khorsabad, was situated to 
the north of Nineveh, just at the foot of the 
mountains; while the well-known city of Istar, 
the market-town Arhela (Arbailu, i.e. Town of the 
Eour Gods — now called Erbil), together with the 
great military place to the south-west of it, Kakzi 
(modem Shemamek), etc., were situated in the 
higher parts of As^syria. 

With regard to the Flora of Assyria, the slopes 
of the last-mentioned mountain districts were 
CMrles Scr^'ner''s 
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covered with oak, plane, and wild pme trees , while 
on the plain proper, besides abundance of nuts, fig 
and olive trees fiouiished, together with the vine 
plant These last were originally unknown to the 
East-Semitic districts, and weie first imported by 
the Assyiicin kings fioin Syria. Agriculture was 
confined mainly to the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
hemp, and millet. 

The Fauna was foimerly far more varied than 
it IS to-day, as the pictures on the monuments 
and the statements in the inscriptions prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In addition to 
hares, roes, stags, and mountain goats, lions and 
wild oxen Heb. were found m great 

numbers — the former m the tall reed pbiMi.n oi> 
on the banks of the Tigris, the latter in rhe moun- 
tain districts, t' ’ hunting-grounds of 

the Assyrians. ■ horses — the famous 

Assyrian chargers, which were probably of the 
Medo-Elamite type — and cattle, goats, and sheep 
pastured on the slopes ; while wild asses and camels 
are known only in later times, through the 
Assyrian incuisions into the Syro-Arabian "desert. 
The culture of bees was also actively carried on. 
Of domestic animals, the dog may be mentioned ; 
of wild beasts, the panther, the wolf, the bear, and 
some others. 

With regard to Icinds of stone — alabaster (pilu), 

which was ' 

was found o 

Of metals — iron, copper, and lead were found in any 
quantity in the Tiyari mountains near Nineveh. 

Not only is Assyria far more rugged by 
nature than Babylonia, which is much more 
southerly and lies nearer the sea, but the in- 
habitants of the two countries differed in character, 
the Assyrians being of a much more powerful and 
rugged type than their Babylonian brothers, in 
spite of the fact of their common Semitic origin 
and speech. The Babylonians have been very ! 
api)ropiint(‘ly called the Greeks, and the Assyrians 
Lli(i lionuiiiji of the ancient East Especially 
striking is the resemblance between the Assyrian 
type of face, as it appears in pl< toii; 1 h piesenta- 
tions on the monuments, and iiu iLatur-'-N which 
we meet with to-day in the majority of Jews; 
while the pictures of the Babylonian kings suggest 
no such associations to our minds. The ancient 
Assyrians had purer Semitic blood in their veins 
than the Babylonians, for the latter in very 
early times show traces of an admixture of other 
races. The best authorities advocate the view 
Implied m the table of races in Gn 10, which 
reckons only Assur and Aram (not Babel or 
Shmar) among the sons of Shem. In proof of this, 
v.ii may be cited (‘out of that land,’ viz. Shinar or 
Babylonia, ‘be [i.e. Nimrod] went forth into 
Assyria and huilded Nineveh,’ etc ), a statement 
which is confirmed by the monuments. As Assyria 
was originally only an offshoot from Bnb\ Ionia, iis 
’ ■ j ! any rate the language of ii.*' liicin- 

‘ ■ IS the only one known to us — is also 

Babylonian The writings themselves, as well as 
the art and science, hear the clearest witness that 
they are equally dependent upon the motherland of 
Babylonia. It is noteworthy that while the oldest 
Assyrian inscriptions (i\bibn most clearly the old 
Babylonian cuneiform cIuujk'Uk, after the time of 
Tinlnlli-pile^c-i i. (c. B C. 1100) they evolved a style 
01 wilting which fell back upon what can he proved 
to be a debased form of Babylonian writing, 
which previously existed only in North Mesopo- 
tamia. Hence there arose, in distinction from the 
new Bah. writing, a special form of new Assyr., 
in which were written most of the Assyr. royal 
inscriptions, and, above all, the many clay tablets 
of the Assyr court libraries, up to the time of 
Assurbampal. 
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The Assyrian Religion, too, is essentially the 
same as the Babylonian, with some modifications. 
When, for instance, on the so-called Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser li. (B C 859-826) mention is made 
of the 571 'V* Ilia gods: Asur, Anu, Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Rammj‘‘i, .ii.i', Merodach, Nindar (or Ninib), 
Nergal, Nusku, Belit, and Istar, this list is 
identical with the Babylonian Pantheon (see Baby- 
lonia), with the exception of the god Asur, who 
I heads the list, but is entirely wanting to the 
Babylonians. This Asur, the chief god of Assyria, 
was originally only a differentiation of Auu, or the 
god of heaven. His name An-sar, which after- 
wards became Assar, Assur, Asur, ‘ Host of 
Heaven,’ appears in the Bab. cosmogony, but plays 
in the Bah. religion a far le — ■ ; i . part. 
Probably on account of the " / ■ sound 

between the name of the god and the name of the 
country Assur (o* '.li v Asur, from the Sumerian 
A-nsar ‘ water plain the ongiiialiy more abstract 
god of heaven, Asur, was exalted to the highest 
place and became king of the gods. Special reverence 
was also paid to the storm god Bamman, who in 
the most ancient times cannot be very clearly dis- 
Liiiiruibhed from the god of the air, In-lilla or Bel. 
AsMir and Ramman, therefore, held a similar place 
in Assyria to Anu and Bel, who were the two chief 
divinities of the " B ' ' . ‘ . Further, we 

find an Istar of ■ . I . of Arbela, and 

an Istar of Kitmur, the two former being goddesses 
of war, while the latter appears to be a goddess of 
love ; and finally, two masculine divinities of hunting 
and war, Nmdar (Nin-ib) and Nergal. Proper 
names, especially those of the kings, always serve 
as a test which enables us to determine the 
amount of favour meted out to the different 
divinities. Here we meet most '‘i . i * h 

Assur and Ramman ( = Bel, cf. i . ■ ■ , 

* Ramman is my help,’ with Bel-nir^ri) . 

In the case of the word Shalman-asarid (Shal- 
maneser), the name Shalm^n j. ■ i'- '(■ be a 
cognomen of the god Nindar. I .!:■»“ the 
Assyrians preferred to call Askarid Ilctni, ‘ Prince 
»f * Tb r )• . ' i; b-i- A-bn im i- n ■»' 

N'Hl}ir(v. ’ \ I :■), ..I'UO'v " ■" .)• 

While in Babylonia, the mother - country of 
Assyria, the priests were always more powerful 
than the kings, in Assyria the king himself was 
also chief priest, and upon him the priesthood was 
completely dependent. Primarily, however, the 
king of Assyria was a general. The army always 
id P. (‘hief rdle in Assyria The king was 
. P t t ■ ii.dgi All his subjects might come 
direct to him whUtbon petitions and suits, which 
were always decided with the strictest impartiality 
and in accordance with the provisions of ilie 
laws, to which the king himself always bowed. 
Hence disobedience and rebellion were severely 
punished, as all the enemies of the king were 
regarded as rebels against Assyria as well. In the 
treatment of captives and prisoners the Assyrians 
displayed an inhumanity which we rightly regard 
as revolting. The court, as the political power of 
the nation increased, became ever more and more 
inaniincuil 

bi Architecture, again, the Assyrians seem, in 
course of time, to have surpassed P ‘ 
teachers, the Babylonians. It is ■ 
the Assj'rians, that far mori‘ )■';!-■ ic-, and 
wealth "svere expended on the iJi’j,-*- ^ I .in . n the 
temples. For although the kings in their inscrip- 
tions ne^er omit to lay due emphasis on the 
temples which they built, yet, as a matter of fact, 
the excavations (see below) have brought to light 
the remains of far more palaces than temples. The 
statues of the kings, like those of the gods, were 
made"'. ■ " W' i >’ care,b . .■ » r ■ • was 

reached by the Assyrian artis • with 
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which the walls of the palaces were adorned. The 
older specimens are rather stitf and clumsy ; but the 
piodiictions ot the age of Sargon and Sennacherib 
show a very marked improvement, and the 
highest perfection was reached in the reign of 
. 1 . 'Lhe British Museum aifords the 
I) 't ii!i ' for admiring the war scenes, the 

triumphal processions, the pictures of private life, 
and especially the lealistic hunting pictures, 
wdiich form the masterpieces of the Assyrian 
artist. But the impulse to this development ot 
Assyrian art will probably have col'^e from with- 
out. With the increasing growth of the Assyrian 
empire, immense treasures of merchandise and art 
poured into Nineveh and Kalakh (cf. Nah 2^) from 
the ■ 1 ’ - ' provinces ; and these iinport- 

atio' ^ > 1 . ct relation to the refinement 

that took place in the taste for art. 

In Literature the Assyrians entirely followed 
Bab. models, as, to take a single illustration, the 
prayer of Assur-nazir-pal ii. (c. Bii 1050) to the 
goddess Istar proves. In most cases they con- 
tented themselves with simply copying out Baby- 
lonian literatuie. But m this way they did us a 
greater service than if they had composed 100 or 
1000 poetical imitations of a second-iate char- 
acter. For it is owing entirely to the activity of 
the Assyi'ians as collectors of hooks. . ’ -1 . . , ” 

of Assurbanipal, the Mmcenas of . * , . 

the hulk of Bab literature has been preserved for 
us. In scientific literature too — astronomy, mathe- 
matics, medicine, grammar, ' . w . ’ . ■ ” alike 
were simply copies of Bab. . . i • only 

in practical mechanics that the Assyrians advanced 
beyond their Bab. masters, as can b- pi -n-i’ from 
the process they adopted for ru the 

colossal linages of bulls, as it m the 

bas-reliefs. In this connexion may 

also be made to the convex lenses found in 
Nnnroud, used perhaps for the purpose of luagm- 
fying the writing on the clay tablets, which was 
often very minute. 

As far as Agriculture is concerned, Assyria was 
not, owing to its more northern aspect, the rich 
corn-bearing land that Babylonia was ; but all the 
more on this account efforts were made on the part 
of the kings, by the construction of canals and 
weirs, to increase the fertility of the soil. The 
water needed for the land, which was supplied in 
such abundance by the mountain streams, was in 
this way properly regulated and distributed. 

HisTOiiY OF ASSYRIA.—Thauks entirely to^ the 
excavations of the ruins of the old cities, especially 
Nineveh and Kalakh, the history of Assyria from 
its earliest beginnings c. 2000 B.O., to the fall of 
Nineveh, can be set" forth with great detail and 
exactness. The great number of inscriptions* 
which have been brought to light puts us in the 
position of being able to write an uninterrupted 
history of the Assyr. empire for many centuries. 
In these Discoveries the palm belongs without 
doubt to Bndishmen— cspcciallv to Sir Austin 
Henry Layaid (d. 1S04) and Ilormuzd Rassam. 

It was Claudius James Bich who first discovered 
the ruins of Nineveh, and drew the attention of 
investigators to this city, which is of such import- 
ance to antiquarians. After visiting Mosul three 
times (the first visit being paid in 1811), and super- 
ficially examining the nihbish-mound which is to 
be found on the opposite bank of the Tigris, he 
resolved in the year 1820 to make a thorough 
examination of it, the results of which were 
published sixteen years later (1836), in accordance 
with the terms of his will. The scanty remains of 

’'‘With regard to ' '.*■■■ of these inscriptions, 

which thev ■ • cl inii‘<'‘, the iiit’cli* 

on tlio snhiocT. in l/ominol Ga^vJuchie Ba.b. ic. Abt^yr. Cl. tlio 
lireiaruro ol the subject at the end of thii aiticle. 


sculptures and inscribed stones brought by him to 
r. r 'iM r» "• cd the basis of the Assyrian collection 
"i !>!i -'i Museum, which has since become so 
splendid, and confirmed the conjecture made by 
Joseph Hager in 1801, that the same cuneiform 
writing winch had been found in Babylon at the 
end ot the previous century was the toundation ot 
the culture of the Assyrian world-empire. New 
paths of rich promise were thus pointed out to 
Oriental archaeology. 

The excavations of the Frenchman P E. Botta, 
1843-45, at Khorsabad, a village five miles to the 
north of Nineveh, and, above all, of the English- 
man Austin Henry Layard at Nimroud, the site 
of ancient Kalakh (end ot 1845 to middle of 1847), 
and at Kouyunjik, ancient Nineveh (1849-51), 
brought to light a whole series ot Assyr. palaces 
and a multitude of sculptures and inscriptions, 
after a slumber of 2500 years. It was Layard who 
urged Botta to persevere with his excavations, 
which at first were fruitless ; and some years 
afterwards, when Layard himself commenced to 
excavate, he found in the consul, Hormitzd Bassmn^ 
an indetatigable helper — a fact which was first 
clearly recognised and duly jck* trah i'-.m some 
ten years later. At Khorsab.n!, >i..' iiad the 
good fortune to lay bare the first Assyr. palace, 
which had been built by king Sargon (Is 20i), 
Bur-Sarrukiii (castle of Sargon), the bas-iehefs and 
■1 -vp * >: > of which now embellish the Louvre in 
l*,.i V, ■ .n‘ Layard, in Nimroud and Kouyunjik, 
excavated no fewer than five gieat palaces, of 
which the antiquities were brought to the British 
Museum. By this stroke of good fortune the 
greater part of the famous clay tablets of the 
library of king Sardanapalus (Assurbanipal) now 
came to light. 

Additions were made in tl 2 ^ years to 

these discoveries of Botta -l I by the 

< " • h - of Bassam^ from 1851-54, in Kou- 
^ I . the French architect Ffc^or in 

Khorsabad. In 1854 Rassam excavated the North 
Palace of Assurbanipal, and by this stroke of 
fortune discovered a fresh portion of the library 
mentioned above. 

During the next decades Assyr. excavation was 
at a standstill ; hut, to make up for this, the first 
three volumes of the m Assyr. inscrip- 
tions, The Cuneiform I > • of Western Asia 

(1861, 1866, 1870), were published during that 
period by Henry Rawlinson, Edwin Norris, and 
George Smith. This book was ineceded by a 
volume of Assyr, inscriptions, edited bv Layard, 
1861, a work which, it must he admitted, was 
not nearly so accurate as that of Rawlinson. 
To this period also belongs the preliminary settle- 
ment of 'J' ' d : • ‘blem of decipherment inaugu- 
rated by li! Hincks, and Oppert. 

In thi I ^7- 5 and 1874 the excavations 

in Nineveh were resumed, the unfortunate 
George Smith, who died of fever in Aleppo on 
Aug 19, 1875. irakiim (ue journeys of investiga- 
tion, which prnduccu iicii rc-ults. Amongst many 
other finds, this oiubi-ia-iK* and gifted young 
investigator discovered a number of clay tablets 
belonging to the library of Axsiirbanqial. amongst 
them bring the Bab. account oi llie Mood and 
other ab -d II.' .h'l “i 1 texts (see Babylonia). 
These c - ■ for him' a celebrity and 

popularhy such as few others have attained. 

The work which had been resumed by Smith, 
and which was unfortunately cut short by his 
prciTiciiiire death, was continued by the veteran 
Hormnzd Bassam in a further expedition in the 
years 1877-78, from which he came back with 
far richer spoil than even G. Smith’s. Mention 
niu->i. here be made of the discoveries of a temple 
in Nimroud, the famous bronze gateway of Bala- 
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wat, with its sculptures dating from the 9th cent. 
B 0 (see below, under Shalmaneser il.), and 1400 
more tablets from the library of Assurbanipal, not 
to speak of the ‘finds’ on Bab. ground made in 
1878-79 and 1880-81. Since then no fmther 
systematic excayations have been organised in 
Assyria, but every year some fresh Assyr. relics 
are brought to England through the agents of the 
British Museum. 

Several Assyr. monuments and inscriptions have 
also come to light outside Assyria To this 
class belong, first of all, the statues of the Assyr. 
kings found at Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River, two 
leagues north of Beirut ; next, some inscriptions 
of the kings found in the district at the source 
of the Tigris, and in the ruins of Kurkh, 20 
miles beyond Diarbekr ; and, above all, the tablets, 

• * ■ B c. 1600, discovered about the end of 

lOOi cuu XOJL el-Amarna in Upper Egypt. Among 
these were the letters written in cuneiform charac- 
ters and directed to the Pharaohs Amenhotep ill. 
and iv., the greater number of which are now in 
the Berlin Museum, though a good many are in 
the British Museum, and a few in Cairo. The 
last included a letter written by the Assyr. king 
Assur-uballit to Amenhotep lY. It may he here 
remarked that the letters of the kings of Mitanni 
(on the middle Euphrates), which belong to the 
Tel el-Amarna find, are also written in Assyr. 
cuneiform characters, as is the case with the so- 
called Van inscriptions of the Armenian kings, 
which belong to a later time, BC. 800. Assyr. 
inscriptions have also been found in Cappadocia, 

■ ’ ■ date about B.o. 2000, but unf or- 

io not contain the names of any 

kings. 

Finally, a short account must he given of the 
valuable find some years ago — also made outside 
Assyria — in Zinjirli near Mar'ash, on the borders 
of Cilicia and Syria, by the Oriental ethnologist 
J^eh'x von Luschan. After the discovery by L. Ross 
in 1845 of a stele of Sargon in Cyprus, Luschan 
found in the iioighhomhood of Zinjirli (the Assyr. 
vassal state oi Sum’ id) a monument of the Assyr. 
king Esarhaddon, with a full besides 

eiglitorn TTittite sculptures and iliuc chi Aramaic 
in-ciipii-Mi^. Both the monument of -.s a d 
that of Esarhaddon are in the Royal M"- :»r ai 
Berlin, which also contains the many relics dug 
up in Zinjirli. 

The excavations just described have brought to 
light Assyr. inscriptions which constitute our 
primary sources for Assyr. history. These sources 
are most copious, being ' ’ ■ ' ’of annals 

and the so-called votive ^ ■ i form the 

most important element, but also of decrees, letters, 
reports, sale-contracts, etc. Chronicles too, which 
date from the first beginnings jb' i\ id ia'^raoli' . 
were discovered While the inscriptions of the 
kings were written either on the walls of the palaces 
or on obelisks and monoliths, or even on the sides 
of rocks, the chronicles were found in the Assyr. 
libraries. The two most complete works that 
have come down to us are: (1) the so-called Syn- 
chronistic History of Babylonia and Assyria, from 
c. B.c. 1400-800, in which there is unfortunately a 
great gap between B o. 1060-900 ; and (2) the 
Babylonian Chronicle, which covers the time from 
Nahonassar to Assurbanipal (744-668). Since 
Babylonia all through this * v" ■ '■ ' 

to the supremacy of Assyria, • ■ • 

document, which is of paramount importance, 
affords far more valuable contributions towards 
Assyrian than towards Babylonian history. Most 
welcome light is also thrown on Assyrian history 
by other Babylonian documents, of which we may 
mention a long inscription, which has been brought 
to Constantinople, of the Babylonian king Nabo- 


nidus, dealing with the invasions of Assyria by 
the Medes. 

Second m importance as sources for the history 
of Assyria come the Books of the Kings of Israel, 
which form a most valuable complement to the 
official account of the Assyr. kings, the latter 
being sometimes a little coloured and not always 
absolutely true to fact. Furthermore, we have the 
Prophetic Literature of the OT, which is in many 
respects more important for our subject than the 
historical records. Last of all may he mentioned 
the records of the Classical Historians, which, how- 
ever, with the single exception of the famous Canon 
of Ptolemy, as it is called, are of very little use. 

This table of rulers, which begins with Rabon- 
assar, B.O. 747, brings us to the question of Chron- 
ology. It contains the list rf BaV V'' : . f in ■ : P ■■ 

[ also the Assyrians Poros W" 1 _ .,1 , 

[ Sargon, and Esarhaddon), i o . . !i ’ • . ! r s 

of the dates of their reigns, down to Naboiiidus. 
Th ; ‘i • their Achsemenidaean successors down 
to \ » \ . .1 the Great, and ends with the rulers 
of Egypt (the Ptolemies and the Romans). The 
Canon of Ptolemy was appended to the well-known 
astronomical work of Claudius Ptolemseus, as a 
commentary (based on Bab and Alex, computa- 
tions) upon the eclipses of the sun and moon 
alleged to have been seen; and consequently 
it bears within it''’*’ i of its trust- 
worthiness. The ' liab. Chronicle 

and the many - ' ■ ' ' s on Assyr. and 

Bab. inscriptioi' ‘ i by it, and, con- 

versely, confirmed its accuracy. It also furnished the 
key for determining the chronology of the most im- 
portant Assyr. chronological document, the Eponym 
Canon, found in the library of Assurbanipal. 

From B.c. 900 to 667 (that is, to the time of 
these incomparable and invaluable 
1 -f- t. ytw by year the chief officers of state, 

' point of noting the 
accession of ■ • ■ \ • to the throne. After 

the time of ‘ !.’ ■ lY. (B.C. 824-812) this 

list is further ■’ '•’■!' the contents of 

the so-called ‘I i \ ■ ■ . ’ (extending to 

B.c. 700), in which, opposite to every name, there is 
a short notice of the different campaigns carried 
out in each year. But it was by the help of the 
Canon of Ptolemy that we were first able to bind 
the Eponym Canon together in chronological order 
from beginning to end, and thus establish, the 
fact that the first officer mentioned in it, Assur- 
dan, belongs to the year B.C. 902, the last, Gabharu, 
to B.o. 667. It is therefore possible to fix the 
exact dates of the reigns of all the Assyr. kings 
who fall within this period from Ramm^n-nir^ri 
II. to the accession of Assurbiinipal 

The earlier epochs, also, can he dated from these 
fixed points, at any ra.i ');'•• ri'b and approxi- 
mately. The rulers of lire left us some 

special chronological notes" in their inscriptions 
which refer to kings who lived long before them. 

(a) Sennacherib relates that the Bab. king 
Marduk-nadin-akM carried off to Babylon, at 
the time win n Ti-ihuh - ]ni( s( r i. was king of 
Assyria, two mi age- uf which he himself, 

418 years later, h<id brought back. It is clear, 
therefore, since this statement belongs to the 
year of the destruction of Babylon by Senna ckeiib, 
viz. B.C. 689, that the year B.C. 1107 may he 
definitely fixed as a certain date in the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser i. (o. B.C. 1120-1100 ?). 

(ft)" The same Sennacherib remarks, on another 
occasion, that he recognised amongst the Bab. 
treasures a seal of Tiiklat-Rindar, the son of 
Shalmaneser I., which had been taken to Babylon 
600 years before. This fixes the reign of Tuklat- 
Mndar somewhere about B.o. 1300 (more exactly 
1289). We must take into consideration, how- 
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ever, tlie fact that the round iiuiiiher 600 may, 
It necessary, stand for 500, or even 550 ; m this 
latter case, we should have the average date of 
B.C. 1260. 

(c) Finally, Tiglath - pileser I., whose date is 
' 'XiMi. fixed by consideration (a), says 

,■‘ 11 , ii'f \i vs before, his great-grandfather, the 
long-lived Assur-dan, pulled down a temple which 
had fallen into ruins, and evidently had not 
finished < ’ ’1 - it when death overtook him. 

Thus Assni-dan died somewhere about B.O 1175. 

(d) The same Tiglath - pileser, in the same 
passage, had previously remarked that the temple 
m question was built by the old high -priest 
Samsi-Hamman, son of Ismi-Dagan, 641 years 
before. I'he date of Samsi-Ramman is therefore 
fixed about bo. 1815. 

A series of .''voc.. hv ■important dates for Bab. 
chronology is V’ oc up.*! in tin * - **■'* - 

the Bab. king Nabonidus (B.O. ‘ 

Babylonlv.) We possess also a list of the 
kings of Babylon, which unfortunately is not 
quite complete, beginning c. 2000 B.C.. as well as 
the so-called ‘Synchronistic History’ (see above), 
winch gives side by side a complete enumeration 
of the kings of Babylon and their Assyr. con- 
temporaries. From these sources we secure, 
although indirectly, some fresh basal points for 
Assyr. chronology. 

Filially, we conclude, from some astronomical 
notices in Egy ‘ ’ that Tahutmes in 

reigned from . further obtain B C. 

1400 as the date of the death of Amenhotep iri. 
and the accession of Amenhotep IV. Thus the 
date of both these kings, with their Bab. and Assyr. 
coil ("IP .iJiilt-N. IS ; ■« “ ■ fixed (see above, 

,,-i ; "-(■i:"') at Tei ei-Amarna). 

The first beginnings of Assyrian History will 
probably always remain veiled in darkness. That 
the Assyrian state v * an offshoot from 

Babylonia may be • . ; certain from its 

writing, language, as well as from 

the witness, by no means to be despised, of Heb. 
tradition (Gii IQii), which confirms this inference, 
and which is itself of Bab. origin. It is certain, 
too, that the oldest rulers of Assyria known to us 
styled themselves ‘priest (Sumerian, pa-te^si; 
Assyr. issaku) of the god Assur.’ Besides the 
two i'!‘ I ‘-i-kiui^ mentioned in the chronology, 
viz. Sivu'-i-uii imiriu^ and his fatb- i F 'i -D _.i 
we know of others whose tablets 'r ■ •' u- < ■■ 
to us, viz. a certain Irisu and his father Khallu^ 
as well as of a second Samsi-BammdLn and his 
father Igur" (or JBeh) I'tii}, f'i /' ■ 

It is noticeable that the title ‘Patesi’ is not 
bestowed on the last-named, so that it looks as if 
he or his son Samsi-RammEn was the first founder 
of the Assyr. state. In that case we must, of 
course, place this Samsi-Rammfin before B c. 1816, 
probably about B.O. 1850 or even B C. 1900. On 
the other hand, the later king, Ramman-nir§,ri 
in. (c. B.O. 800) calls himself ‘ the descendant of 
the old king 7; ^ 1 ■ ». who ruled even before 

the piimitive ; ■ . die reign of the Sulili.’ 

Finally, Fsarhaddon, grandson of the usurper 
Saigon, chums to be ‘the j^cipunal dis^'cndant 
of Bd-hani, son of Adasi, king mL .V-s\ria’ By 
this Bel-bani is probably meant one of the kings 
who sat on the throne during the pciiod 

between B.O. and 1500. It was during this 
period that the rulers of Assyria assumed the 
official title ‘ King of Assur,’ instead of the old 
title ‘ Patesi.’ About B.C. 1800 we find in Assyria 

* I.e. ‘my son is Kamman * (Bel). 

t Le,, ‘ Dagan heard.’ Dagan is another name for Bel. An 
old Bab. king- of i bon' ilio 'ton ‘ ‘i.'i ii. 

4:/^ ‘Bel is rniLr’iiy ’ Jf? ii (OoL.i. oi Heaven) is another 
name for the god Bel. 


the arrangement by which the year {limmii) was 
called after the chief officer of state , and even at 
that time Assyria, which, owing to the position of 
Its old capital Assur on the west bank of the 
Tigris, had begun to gravitate unduly towards 
the north-west, must have cultivated commercial 
relations with Cappadocia. Only on this supposi- 
tion can we account for the fact that a considerable 
number of Assyr. contract- tablets, containing lists 
of contracts in ancient writing, which belong to 
this period, have been discovered in Cappadocia. 
We may also infer that the intermediate territoiy, 

I especially Mesopotamia and Harran, was probably 
' at times under Assyr. rule, or, at any late, Assyi. 
influence. 

To the period when the Assyrian rulers bore 
the title ‘Patesi’ probably belong most of the 
half - mythological, half - historical narratives 
which have been preserved for ns in the Assyrian 
libraries In one of these a description of the 
building of temples in Sirgulla, Fhppur, and 
Nisin is followed by an account ‘of terrible 
wars, and a famine so fearful that brothers ate 
one another, and parents sold their children for 
gold, and the treasures of Babylon were carried 
to the land of Su, the king of Babylon 
allowing the treasures of his own palace to be 
handed over to the prince of Assur.’ It is ot 
some importance that in this text the ruler is 
called, not ‘ king,’ but ‘ prince ’ {ruMi) of Assur 
at that time. The so-called ‘Legends of the 
Plague-Demon ’ (see Babylonia) seem to refer to 
the same events. The inhabitants of Su, the 
wild Sutseans, who at that time possessed the 
greater part of Assyria, and a part of Mesopotamia 
as well • " " e been the originators 

of the ' . in Babylonia, and it 

appears from the same text, that not the Sutaeans, 
but the Elamites, those old foes of Babylon and 
Assur, were the ’ - Finally, the dis- 

astrous wars were d ' • • < d ■ ’ om the territories of 
the Euphrates and Tigris to the west, from which 
we may surmise that the predatory Sut^ans poured 
also over a part of Syria and Palestine. As a 
matter of fact, some centuries later, in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, the Sutaeans are mentioned as the 
enemies of the Pheen. town Gebal (Byblos). In 
the Egyp. inscriptions of the New Kingdom 
(somewhere about b c . 1600) a similar name (Setet) 
proves that the Asiatics in general, and more 
umi;. .ihirly the Asiatic hunting tribes, as well as 
(lu Ik'd.nMii of the Syro-Arabian desert, ex- 
tended their marauding expeditions at that time, 
just as they do to-day, to Palestine and Phoenicia, 
on the one side, and beyond Alcsoivifimia and the 
territory to the east of the Tigris, on the other. 

Accurate and uninterrupted knowledge of Assyr. 
history begins about the year B.O. 1500. Possibly, 
however, the two kings Assur-nird,ri and JSfabu- 
dan belong to the previous centuries, which as far 
as our knowledge is concerned are complete blanks. 
All that ^ve know about these kings is that they 
were contemporaries of a king — about whom also 
we know ' ' T: . of Kar- 

dunias (i.e. - ' H ‘ „ -he Kassite 

rulers). From B.c. 1500 to B.O. 1430 Asu7'-bel~ 
nisht-sh% who was contemporaneous with the Bab. 
Kara-indash, and Fuzur-Assur, the contemporary 
of Burnaburias I., ruled over Assyria. The Syn- 
chronistic History relates that they settled the 
hoimdaiic'. hoi wiitn Babylonia and Assyria. We do 
noi know vlu-ilnr Pijzui’-A''.'-ul (‘security of the 
god Assur’) was the direct successor, or, as is 
possible, the grandson of Asur-bel-nishS- shu 
(‘Assur is lord of his people’). It must have been 
one of these kings, however, who sent presents to 
the ijowerful Pharaoh Tahutmes HI. (B.O. 1604- 
1460) in token of his allegiance, as was also done by 
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the kings ot Mitanni and Sancjar (West and East 
A[. -i* > and the king ot Armpach (east of 

..I, lii . > mountainous district, at the source 
ot the lower Zab). The piesents ot the king of 
Assyria and those of his nearest ’'ei 4 iih<»ui> stand 
out pre-eminently on the Bab. !ilue >»ono (lapis- 
lazuli, Assyr. uhiii) which has been brought from 
Mt. Bikni in Media. 

From Asiir-nadni-akhi (c, n.c. 1430) to the year 
BC 1050 we possess an absolutely “ -eries 
of the kings — the son as a rule ' «■. . his 

lather Almost all these rulers are to be found 
mentioned on tlie inscriptions, and the ‘ Synchron- 
istic History’ gives us turther information about 
most of them. We can with perfect certainty, 
therefore, draw out the following list* — 


Assyria. 
nCtdi n-a/ch t 

Ahur-uhalht, son of above 
(c. B V. 1400). 

Bel-nmu% son of above, 

Pudn-ilu, son of above. 

Bammcm-nirCirl J., son 
of above. 

Shalmaneser son of 
above. 


Babylon. 

Kurigal^u I (^) 
Bnrnahurias II 
Karakhardas. 
KadashmanAcharhi. 
Kiirigalzu II. 

JSfazi-maraddasJi . 

Kadashma n-tnrgiL 


(probably also) 

Tnklatt-Nindar, son of 
above. 

1 ’ ’ Z, son 


Kadasliman-hiirias. 
Shag a rah ti-shuriash, 

( Biheiash 
) to 

( Bamman-shnm-iizur. 
Bamma ii-sh%m-iizu]\ 


BelAcudiir~iizm\ ,, „ 

"V , id>i ! n 'p'y -b- 
i\[ -on •'! .100 .« ; 

Assur-dan^ son of above Zamdma-shumAdina, c. 

(d. c. B.c. 1170). BO. 1180. 

Mutakkil-NnskUi son of 
above (reigned till c. 

1160). 

Assur-rish-islfi, son of NahnAmdur-nzur J., c. 


above. BC 1145-1122. 

TV . ' 1. 3Iarduk-nddin-akhi. 

, son 

of above. 

AssuTA)el'-lcala., son of (V A’ VI- 'Am. 

above. \ Ba^nman-pai-iatna. 

Samsi-Rammdii, brother 
of above. 

Assur-nazir-pal II , son 
of above (c. b.o. 1050). 

While at the h- of this period (c. B.o. 

1400) Babylonia “1 . the ^iiniemaLy ni ih(, 

Euphrates and Tigris districts, .‘iud n-imiim Assyria 
possessed in Ilitanni a poweilul ami 
rival, in a few centuries the picture was totally 
changed. As early as the reign of Eamman- 
nirfiitl., who has given us the first long royal 
inscription that we possess, Assyria commenced the 
upward march which was afterwards so steadily 
maintained, and the campaigns of TiLlnlh-pih > r 
laid the foundation of the great uoihl-unpiic 
which Assyria became in later times. 

Assur-uhallit* I is well known to us from 
a letter which he wrote to the Pharaoh Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) IV. expressing his allegiance 
to him, m which he describes himself as the son 
of Assur-nadin-akhi. He is al^o di>^tiiiguLshe(l f-u 
his energetic attempt to secure, by family relation- 
ships, the right of interference in the affairs of 

A-n’*-u'l)a’lo or A'-lnn-iiiuilla The V«'«\iians soiiieTiinos 
MU'U tI'.c ’iiUnc oriluir nn'ional ffod As-oi and -oineliines A^-ur 
'1 1'C sibilant 1 - jnojicilv pronounced bin ^va- \eM pro- 
nounced in A'-vria in conTia<lii>niiction to ]|iab\ Ionia 


\ Bamman-]s 


-pai-iazna. 


Babylon. The Bab. crown prince IvaraAAiardas 
had become his son-in-law. Assur-uballit lived to 
see not only his accession to the throne, but also 
the accession of his grandson KadashmanAAiarhz. 

The last-named, however, was overthrown by the 
Kassites, who were then predominant in Babylon, 
because the interference of his royal Assyr. mother 
MuhallUat-sherm and of his grandfather proved 
dangerous to them. The murderers of Kadushman- 
kharln placed a certain Suzigas (or, according to 
another tradition, ISfazihiigas) upon the throne m 
his stead. But the aged Assur-uhallit did not 
allow him to be unavenged. He got Suzigas put 
to death, and placed his own ‘ ■. 

lumgaJzii^ who was still a minor, i .i . « . 

The last-named king, who reigned c. 50 years, 
came into conflict with two Assyr. kings, Bel-nirdri 
and hisgu !’■- -i' n> about the posses- 

sion of a portion of Alt ^o])otaniia. 

Under Assur-uhaliit and his grandson Pudu-ihi, 
the Assyrians succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the suzerainty of the kings of Alitanni. TushrattaV 
the powerful king of Mitanm, who was the con- 
temporary of Assur-nadin-akhi (the father of Assur- 
uballit), as well as of Assur-uballit himself, lent 
the image of Istar of Nineveh to Egypt, obviously 
in order that his daughter, who was married 
to the Pharaoh, might be able by its help to 
practise her native cultus. The natural infer- 
ence is that Assyria was then a mere vassal state 
of Mitanni, and that Nineveh had become, to 
say the very least, the common Istar sanctuary 
for both Mitanni and Assyria. In the language of 
Mitanni, which is a Hittite and not a Semitic 
dialect, Istar of Nineveh is called ShaAisjn and 
Sargon, 700 years later, lifted up hits hands to 
‘Sha’uspi, the ruler of Nineveh’ (Cylinder Inscrip. 
1. 54), thus calling Istar by a name which reminds 
us of the times of Tushratta. Now it is expressly 
stated that Assitr-uballit destroyed the railitaiy 
forces of the extensive region of ShubSri (f e. 
Mesopotamia), and that Pudu-ilu not only subju- 
gated the mountaineers of Guti (Arrapachitis), 
but also defeated the Akhlami and Sutoans, the pre- 
datory nomads of Alesopolamia. These territories, 
however, in the days ot Tahutines irr. were under 
the absolute and uncontrolled rule of the inde- 
pendent kings of Arrapach and Mitanni. AVe 
may regard it as almost certain, that even in the 
days of Bel-nirdri the once powerful Mitanni was 
overthrown by the sudden attacks of these Sutaeans, 
a result which was heartily welcomed by the 
aspiring Assur. 

Bamman-nirdri I , in the inscription mentioned 
above, briefly recounts all these events in the reigns 
of his three immediate predecessors, in order to 
relate how he rebuilt the towns which had been 
destroyed in the previous wars which devastated 
the territories on the east and west of Assyria. 
Owing to the fact that the land of the Guti (Goiim, 
Gn 14) had been overthrown by his predecessors, 

- 1 .V 1 •*,. i«h.; \ .1 V with Babylonia, since 

.-i: )\\ !•! I .A. formerly been within 

1$, '!■ r !■ !i.] . ■ je.t The Bab. king 

'I 1 M • "as conquered by Ram- 

mu n-nirari, and compelled to consent to a fresh 
dclimitaiiou of the boundaries, more favourable 
to Assyria. 

Under the rule of his son Shalman-Asharid 
(Shalmaneser) I., c. B.c. 1300, Assyria made an im- 
I'Oilai 1 juUaii'‘c. This king undertook a whole series 
ot (“ampuimi" acnin-i the mountainous regions to 

* Son of Siitai na. who was the sob of Artatama, a contempo- 
rarv of the Phruaoh Tahutines iv. Tahutmes iv. "was related 
hy m.ainago to the kings of Mitanni. An elder brother of 
Tnshrarta, who died eailv. was called Arta-shftmara. 

»■ Tbeic fxiftis nn in^cnption of a king of Cuti, written in old 
' Bilb enaeitonn eUar'U'trrs, which vividly calls to mind the era 
1 of eld '^.aiL'-on of Varule. c. n.o. 3700. 
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tlie north, of Mesopotamia, between the modern 
Diarbekr and Malatiyeh, adyancing into the in- 
terior of Western Armenia as far as the country 
which IS often called in the cuneiform iii'-cKptioii'. 
Musri (Musur-dagh on the Upper Euphrates) , It is 
interesting to note that hTortli Mesopotamia, near 
the mountains of Masius (Assyrian, mts. of 
Kasyar), is always called the land of Arimi or the 
AramcBans^ not only in the inscriptions of Shalman- 
eser I. himself, but also in a later account of the 
campaign, which dates from the time of Assur- 
nfeir-pal ri* We naturally compare with this the 
biblical derivation of the four peoples, TJz, Hul, 
Gether, and Mash (this latter = Mt. Masius), from 
Aram (Gn lO^s) . As a matter of fact, shortly before 
the reign of Shalmaneser, the Aramaean nomads 
must have been driven away from the Bab .-Elamite 
frontier (the biblical K5r, Am 9”^, cf . Is 2:26, Kjr near 
Elam) , their original home, into Mesopotamia. The 
AJchlami too (after whom a stone m the breast- 
plate of the Heb. priests was called Akhlamdh^ Ex 
2819), who . 1 by Pudn-ilu, are expressly 

stated by . ■ to have been Aramaeans. 

Shalmaneser I. took from the Bah. king Kadash- 
man-buriash several towns in the district of 
Dnr-Kungalzu (near the modern T? '‘I..’''' He 
wished, too, to be regarded as a .« ‘ ; laid 

the foundation of a new residence Kalakh (Gn 
1019), Assui having up to this time been the capital 
town, and built alre^li the sanctuary of Istar in 
Rineveh, which Assur-ubaliit had only very roughly 
restored. And, finally, it is worth remarking that 
he was the first Assyr. king who assumed the title 
‘King of the World’ (sar ki^ati) on his inscrip- 
tions, a circumstance winch obviously stands in 
special relation to the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
and more particularly to the acquisition of the 
Ijrimitive i - ■ . Harraii. 

Shalmaneser’s son I lOdat-Nxndar was prob- 
ably still a contemporary of the Babylonian king 
Shag arakti’Shxtr lash (c. B.o. 1269“1257(?)), certainly 
of his successors Bihhiash (B.o. 1266-1249(?)), Beh 
nadUi-shumi (B.o. 1248), Kadashman-’kharhi (B.c. 
1247-6), and Rammcin-shum-idma (B.o. 1246- 
1240(y)). The last-mentioned was king only in 
name, for after Babylon had been enfeebled by the 
invasion of the Elamite king Kidin-khutrutash^ 
Tuklat-Nmdar seized the Bab. empire for himself 
for seven years, calling himself king of Sumer and 
Akkad. Em ally, however, he was overthrown by 
his own son I- < ‘ ‘ - - J, while the throne of 

Babylon was successtuiiy occupied by BammUn- 
shum-itzur,^ son of Ramman-shum-idma. A seal 
with the inscription ‘overthrow of Kardunias,’ 
which was struck at Babylon in the time of Tuklat- 
Nindar^ was brought to Assyria 600 years later by 
Sennacherib. Of course 600 is a round number, 
and the event may reasonably be connected with 
the year 1246. of the Chronicle of the Kings of 
Babylonia (comp, above, p. 179^). 

We do not know whether the next Assyr king, 
B&h'kudiLT-uzur^ was a son, or, as is possible, a 
brother of Assur-nazir-pal i. The Synchronistic 
History informs us that he was conquered by 
the powerful Babylonian king Ramman-shum-uzur 
(15 L i2‘J0-12i)9(?)) and lost his life in the battle. 
His successor Xlndor-pnl-tAiarra had great diffi- 
culty in lopulsiiig Bamman-shum-uzur’s attack 
on the town of Assur. It appears, however, that 
he was successful at, last in victoriously driving 
hack the Bab. army. He was succeeded by his 
son Assur-dan J., who lived to an advanced age, 
and towards the end of his reign (B.O. 1181) con- 

Oi’ Tulculn-Xnidar () e ‘"XiiKpir U luv help’) The 
viitc a 'lumlarU lornied lunne, T ' * 

TiirlaTii-pile'er Tlic\ siocni Jieieluie to ha. . v • i 
iii'.te'id of Tukiiln-p- 

^ Iho name idoofrTaphK'allv -wntten is. Uam'i.xan-MTT-SIS 
Po»'‘-Lbly EairiinAn-nadiri-akhi could also be read 


quered Zamdma-shum-idina of Babylon, and by 
this means extended the Assyr. frontier beyond 
the lower Zab. 

In the reign of Assur-dan’ s son Miitakkil-Nusku^ 
the Mosks (the biblical “i^d), a people from Asia 
Minor, made an incursion into North Syria and 
the district of North-West Mesopo- 

tamia. This incursion seems to have set in motion 
other waves. The Akhlami (who had been 
formerly subdued by the Assyrians) on the Middle 
Euphrates, the Lullumi * and the Guti to the north 
and east of Assyria, lifted np their heads again ; 
and so Mutakkil-Nusku’s son, the energetic Assur- 
rish-ishi (‘ Assur lifted up his head ’), had to under- 
take the great task of ■ . : ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ ’ I 

enemies before he could . . - .i . _ e 

Mosks. His Bab. contemp ' / ' /* 

L (c. 1145-1122) had the glory of conquering the 
same Lulluhi (as the Babylonians call them, instead 
of Lullumi), who had extended their settlements 
into the mountains between Armenia and Media, 
some distance within the frontiers of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Probably it came at last to a struggle 
between the two kingdoms, which was settled by 
the Assyr. king obtaining a victory over Nebu- 
chadrezzar I., who was, notwithstanding, a dis- 
tinguished and powerful prince. 

The first really great Assyr. conqueror, however, 
was Assur-rish-ishi’s son TV- / (Tig- 

whose name means Mielp of the 
' ! ’ (i,e. the god Nindar). While, m 

former times, only the Babylonian kings — and last 
of these Kadashraaii-kharbi and Nebuchadrezzar — 
had penetrated as far as the so-called ‘Westland’ 
or Martu, he was the first Assyrian king to under- 
take campaigns in this direction, reaching even the 
frontiers of Palestine. He ]ourneyed on ships of 
Arvad in the north of Phoenicia, to the Mediter. 
Sea, and killed a great sea monster called a nUkhir 
(‘snorting’), probably somewhere between Arvad 
and the Gulf of Issus. He also hunted wild oxen 
Heb. re’em) at the foot of Lebanon. His 
renown reached even to Egypt, and the Pharaoh 
of the day s \ ■ a female pag^ (probably 

an ape), a ^ L a hippopotamus for bis 

zoological gardens. 

In his annals, which contain about 800 lines, 
there is a detailed account of his first six cam- 
paigns (BC. 1120-1115), the results of which are 
summed up in the following words: ‘Altogether 
42 countries with their rulers, reaching from 
beyond the lower Zab — the districts of the moun- 
tain forests on the other side of the Euphra- 
tes — to the land of the Khatti and the Upper 
Western Sea (Gulf of Issus), from the - ' j " 
my reign to the end of the fifth year • m 
conquered by my hand, and I have received tribute 
and taxes from them.’ A further campaign, which 
carried him to Lebanon, is not included, as it 
was undertaken in a later year. Unfortunately, 
up to the pit'-’i'j kii->w of this last-named 
campaign ouh r.i<i J\ through another in- 

scription which desci’ibes his hunting expeditions. 
Tialaih-pilcsci was also the first Assyr. king who, 
besides the title ‘ King of the World ’ (sar Mssati) 
which his pn rlocr^sr.i? had borne before him, 
assumed unoiiicr i lio known to old Bahvlnni.vi 
history, viz. ‘King of the Pour Quaino^ i-f the 
World,’ and rightly, for he was the first to reach 
the Mediterranean Sea. With regard to his special 
, " * ' by far the most important was the war 

! Mosks of Asia Minor (Meshech, Gn lO^, 
Ezk 27^^^ B89), who, 60 years before, had made an 

* Lulimtu means ‘ ringr ’ Probabh bv ilip Lnllumi ai e 
the mountain races in^^frcneial ulnch 'wcio •-(.uraed mund 
about,' ' ' ‘ ■ . I _ ■ Biiphiaus 

to the / ■ _ i» ■ 1 1 A'-'.yTia and ( \'(.n 

the frontiers oi BaDVionia. 
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incursion into Nortli Mesopotamia and conquered 
the land of Kummuhh (C •!:jj j- the farther 

bank of the Euphrates) i ! ■■ I\ • ■ (Kurdi?), 

who lived in the mountainous districts towards 
Armenia, had also joined the Mosks as allies. 
The scene of the war lay between Commagene 
on the Euphrates and the Gordyan mountains on 
the Upper Tigris. We may conclude from their 
names that the tribes of these districts were all 
of Hittite and non-Semitic nationality. The 
names of two of the hostile kings c-'kiupuMod bv 
T T -< ’■ are of special interest, K^U-Ta'lnijj 

son or Kaii-lishup^ and Sadi-Tishup son of Khatu- 
shar. T ' ■ ’ — b of one of the Hittite 

gods. I ' ■ M : ai. we hear of a Hittite 

named Tar-Tishbu. Moreover, the old storm god 
of Armenia and Mitanni was called Tishupash; 
and, finally, the same name for a god turns up again 
in Susa as Tishpak. Khatu-shar, too, is identical 
with Kheta-sar, by which name a Hittite foe of 
Ramses n. is called. Now Khatu was a divinity of 
the Hittite population scattered about from the 
west of Asia Minor to Elam. The names of the 
Lydian kings, Aly-attes and Sady-attes, which were 
formed like Kali-Tisliup and Sadi-Tishup, prove 
this, for the god Attes, spelt in Aramaic in- 
scriptions ghate ^-yaris in Arap-yaris ; -/ccrw in 
Aep/cerw), cannot be any other than the one which 
appears in Khatu-shar. 

North of Kuminuh’ \ • made tri- 
butary the land of • often men- 

tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (the great 
Kheta-land of the Egyp. inscriptions), near Milid 
APdiii h'c'h) This country (erroneously transcribed 
kir.'.i-'jf.ilbJK by some \-s\ was the old 

mother-land of the Hittxtes. There was no longer, 

• • Hittite empire at the time of 
the Aramaeans had aimiiipud 
to estamisn tnemselves in several places m the 
north of Syria and M \ ' I'-r • Tiglath-pileser 
expelled them froi" . « i between the 

Euphiiues- and Belikh, the original country of the | 
Mitanni, and plundered their pasture-grounds 
which were situined along the farther bank of the 
Euphrates, the land of Sidhi (Shuah, Gn 25 ^ ; Job 
211, t Bildad the Shuhite’). He also conquered by 
force of arms the land of Musri in West Armenia, 
against which Shalmaneser I. had formerly waged 
war, and the Cai)padocian district of Kum§<nu, 
which was in alliance with it. Thus be not only 
restored his 1 ■■ ■ size it had attained 

in the time . i ■ L, hut expanded it 
still farther, especially in the direction of Armenia ; 
and by pushing forward towards North Syria and 
the iMediterraueiin, mapped out the path for Assyr. 
expeditions in the future. The Bab. king Marduk- 
nadin-aklii (cl. above, p. 179^) -u “■ « 'h •! in » 
the Assyrians of the images <u Ibni in* m ,‘inl I 
consort Shala wh*'*’'. h. lo'gd to the (Mesopo- 
tamian?) town Tea U , ii Tiglath-pileser in- 
flicted a (u ha' uu-pi hhn in his own 

country, vin ‘l-t til iii* -c • xi •.■i'lU'M-. architecture 
and the w-''r'ir» i!n country were 

not neglected by Tiglath-pileser, who bestowed 
special "aTtentioii upon the restoration of the old 
temple of the gods Ann and RammS^n in the ancient 
capital Assur (cf. above, p. 180^). 

Tiglath-pileser was succeeded by his son Ashur- 
behkala (‘Assur is Lord of All’), who removed 
the royal residence froin Kalakh to Nineveh. He 
married the cl M 2 Mi ! ■ Bah king RammS.n- 

pal-idina, bar ( . s I n. > ii.( -I \\ n'p-u children,^ since 
his brother SamsUBammdn IXL succeeded him on 
the throne. We possess an earnest petition of the 
son of the latter, Assur-nazir-pal II to the 
goddess Istar of Nineveh, in which he prays that 
he may be cured of an illness. After this (c. 
1050) Assyria underwent a period of decline, 


during which not even the names of the kings 
have been preserved. We only know of one of 
them, Assur-irU (c. 990 ?), who set up an image 
of himself at the Gulf of Issus, and from whom 
the Aramseans took away the two fortresses on 
the Euphrates, (Pitru (Peihor, Nu 22^, Ut 23^) and 
Mutkinu^ which had been conquered in the time 
of Tiglath-pileser I. 

The powerful development of the Aramaeans at 
this time is also clearly reflected m OT, in the 
history of David (see 2 S lO^®, where Hadadezer 
brings Aramaeans from the other side of the 
Euphrates). The growth of the power of Israel 
under Saul, David, and Solomon forms a striking 
contrast to the decline of Assyria about B o. 1000. 

Probably the immediate successor of this Assur- 
irbi was Tuklat-pal-Uat . , 'j* ’ ■ ' . pp 
After him we have an j * ..■ .! I A ■ ‘ • ogical 
list of kings, without any gaps at all. 

Tiglath-pileser II. c. 970. 

Assur-dan II. (son of above) c. B.C. 930-913. 

{Here the (Eponym Canon begins). 

Ramman-nirM II. (son of above) B C. 912-891. 

Tuklat-Nindar ll. (son of above) B.O. 890-885. 

Assur-nazir-pal III. (son of above) B 0. 884-860. 

Under the last named king a new period of 
development commenced for Assyria. Of the 
four I - 'N uf \ ■! ' ’ i’ we only 

know -‘I h' 'Mi;.' i-‘ ii. ' ■ ■■ 1 some wars 

against his Bab. ■ . ' ^cimmik 

and the latter’s .*>-■'* ; and 

that Tuklat-Nmdar advanced to the sources of the 
Tigris, and threw his heart into the task of again 
reducing to subjection the mountainous districts 
in the north, a work which was continued by 
Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser II, Eor the con- 
quests made by Tiglath-pileser I., after so much 
effort, had been lost again long ago. 

Assur-nazir-pal rebuilt Kalakh, and selected it 
for his royal residence in memory of his great 
predecis^or Shalmaneser l., after whom he also 
named his son (Shalmaneser ii.). His main ambi- 
tion was to annex the whole of ''I * ■ ■ *.' 

Assyria, which he succeeded at a' . ' ‘ 

111 acc^mqjl'sbiii'i The little Aram ■ • 

(whicli w called Rewe-E'e ■ !'• , “ • 

is situated between the Euphrates and Belikh) 
offered strong resistance to the Assyrians, and 
Assyria only succeeded in gening the payment of 
a temporary tribute iioin it Greater results, 
however, were achieved among the mountain 
tribes on the east, between the lakes Tan and 
Urmia, in the countries of Mannai (Minnl, Jer 61^, 
which certainly ought to be vocalised near 
Ararat), Kirruvy and Zamua, the last-mentioned 
being situated to the south of the lake of Urmia. 
In North Syria furthei '»[ )!■.•'- was experienced 
from the little states iii<i m li sprung ^ip on tlie 
wrecks of the Hittite empire, whose princes still 
bore Hittite names, though the populations were 
Canaanite. The most noteworthy of these was 
Karkhemis, where king Sangar reigned ; and next 
to that the land of Jl^iki (‘Amk) ov Khattin* on 
the Orontes, the capital of which was called 
Kunulna, and the king T.abninri Both these 
territories were traversed h\ ilic .\'-''Vn:iu= The 
Assyrians advanced right up to Le'bauon and the 
coast of Phoenicia, so that the towns of Tyre, 
Sidon, Gehal, Arvad, etc., were compelled to send 
valuable presents in order to induce the hostile 
forces to march away. The Bah ■ ‘ : p 1 1 -f 

Assur-nUzir-pal was Halu-po '-•> • "•. o B Mi \ - 
LONIA.) 

The reiorn of Assur-nEzir-pal’s son Shalmanu- 
asharid (Shalmaneser II.), B.O. 859-825, marks a 
turning-point in Assyr. history in several direc- 

* Wi 11 t('ii Pa-tL-in^ but probably Khaiti'ti (the Hittite) is the 
1 ia:ht I mdiug 
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tions. Instead of being satisfied with, merely 
sending : ■ expeditions to exact a fresh 

payment • . r , he introduced a systematic 

plan — afterwards always adopted — of placing 
governors over conquered territories, and thus 
making them actual provinces . ' ’ em 

under direct Assyr, control. ^ ■ .in 

his reign that the first contact between Assyria 
and the kings of Israel (Aiiab and Jehu) took 
place. Lastly, it was his reign that saw the first 
beginnings of the Armenian empire under the 
kings Ariini and Sarduri (Siduri, or, more accur- 
ately, Sardu’arri), whose successors gave Assyria 
so much trouble, till they h- i h .1 • the brink 
of ruin. Tiglath-pileser Ifi 1 i - u* were the 
first to succeed i 1 ■’'m its power, and in 

helping Assyria mvi'd new development. 

The oldest Armenian inscriptions, which date 
from Sarduri r., are written m Assyr. cuneiform 
characters and Semitic-Assyrian, while his suc- 
cessors employ their own Armenian dialect (related 
to the though they use the Assyr. 

method o! ai.ci : is well. 

We are very fortunate in possessing pictorial 
representations of several events in the reign of 
Shalmaneser. These are to be found chiefly in 
'' fs on the bronze doors of 
■’ . ! and also in the remarkable 

pictures on the ‘Black Obelisk,’ as it is called. 
In five series and on four panels are to be seen 
ambassadors from Gurzan (on Lake Urmia), from 
king Jahiia (Jehu) of Israel, from the land of 
3Iiisn in West Armenia, from 
Suchi, and from Kaipaiunda \ 

monuments are in the Br'ti-h Museum. The in- 
scription on the series devoted to the land of 
Musn says: ‘Tribute from Musrl Camels with 
double humps, oxen from the river Sakiya (or 
Irkia ^) , a sUsn (kind of antelope) , female elephants, 
and apes.’ The words of the inscription are con- 
firmed by the pictures, which actually contain 
double-humped camels, wild steers, an antelope, 
an elephant, and four apes. This land of Musri, 
which must be looked for neither in V".:’ s ' i 
nor in India, but to the north-east « (*• • 

mentioned in the Bible, 1 K according to 
which Solomon brought his horses from Muzrim 
and from Ku’i (Cilicia), as the emended reading 
runs. 1) ' -h ■■ ! camels (Assyr udrtti, from 

the Arm - iistra) were to be found in 

different parts of Armenia, and Assur-iijizir-pal 
boasted, as did also h- 1 - r- 1 . and Tahut- 
mes III., that he had Killed eiepnants in Mesopo- 
tamia. Shalmaneser made his way into the land 
of Tahal (the biblical Tubal), which lies to the 
west of Malatiyeh, where he took poss( ssion of the 
silver, salt, and alabaster works which he found 
on the mountains, and took njipc.Kr.* ,iv i)f 
exacting tribute from the po-Liih -iir.Pii Mr.-n; 
then he invaded the land of Ku'i (o l t; r ( ll'(•..ln 
coast), reaching the city of Tarzi, the well-known 
Tarsus, the birthplace of the apostle Paul. He 
advanced into Armenia as far as the sources of 
the Euphrates; then he •■■ ■ 11 ' -ard to 

Parsua, the motherland : , lying 

to the east of Lake Urmia, and southwai’ds to 
Namar, which was formerly a ' ' ‘ 

Babylon, lying to the south of i I 1 
TIis jouincvb w^,rc tliU'> more extensive than those 
of any of his jiu •Iccc— 'i In Babylonia, in the 
year BC B5o, Nribu-na -i.jiiji was overthrown by 
ins SOD -Mariluk-fcliuiii-iu . iia u li O'.c brother Marduk- 
bel-us^ti, however, raised a revolt against him. 
Thereupon Marduk-shum-jdina rc-linquislicd to his 
brother the southern part of Babylonia, formerly 
known as the land of Kaldu* (or Imgi), at the same 

* The ' ‘line o’cS'id < t in fv.l t (V.to 1 1 an ohki foiin, Tvardv 
(’whence liic 101 n J\a=dLi Ka'-diini is only 


time calling upon the king of Assyria for assist- 
ance. Shalmaneser attacked and killed the re- 
bellious brother of the Babylonian king, and 
naturally claimed an extension of frontier 111 
return for his services 

Of far greater interest for biblical history is 
' ' ■ ‘ " Shalmaneser against the town ot 

’ . ■ ^ ‘ or Amfitu) on the Orontes, and 

its allies, in B 0 864, the sixth year of his reign 
Shalmaneser had scarcely conquered (b c 85t)) 
and imprisoned one of his most stubborn op- 
ponents, king Akhuni of Bit-Admi (see above), 
when a powerful ainiy came out to meet him near 
Karkar (on the line of march from Aleppo to 
Hamath) . 



Chat lots 

Hot semen. Foot 

Bii-ulri of Damascus . 

12UU 

1200 20,000 

Iikhulini of Hamath . 

700 

700 10,000 

Akhabbu of Sn ’ll . 

2000 

10,000 

Hill . 


500 

Mu&u 


1,000 

Iikanat . 

10 

10,000 

Matm-ba'al of Ai vad . 


200 

Usanat 


200 

Adimu-ba'al <il‘Shiana 

Ba’sa (son of lUikhub) of 

*30 

10,000 

Ammon 


1,000 

Camels 

Grindibii the Arab 


1,000 


A mere glance at this table shows that the three 
most important jirinces of this league were Bir^ 
idri (Benlmdad) of Damascus, Irkhulini of Hamath, 
and Akhabbii of Sir’ll. Besides these, two Pheon. 
cities were prominent m supplying troops, Irkanat 
(probably =‘Arka, Gn 10^0 Shia^ia (or 
Siana, of Gn 10^^, which must be corrected to 
’tc*) . Akhabbu of Sir’ll is no other than la ng Ahah 
of Israel, who chose Jezreel (the modern Zer’in) 
for his royal residence ; and who, m his last yeai 
(B (J 854), before he went to the war ’ • 

Syrians, 111 which he lost Ms life, had . t ‘ ^ 1 
the obligation of leading an army against the 
Assyrians. Shalmaneser’s victory over Damascus 
and Hamath does not seem to have been very 
)iu M III !'l, since on two occasions, in B c. 849 and 
840, his annals give an account of the repulse of 
the Syrians and their twelve allies. On the first 

occasion (B 0 849), in * ■ , the Israelites 

were present in the • le leadership, 

not of Ahab, but of his son Joram. Joram, how- 
ever, soon after was attacked by Benliadad, and 
Samaria was in a state of siege. The Syrians 
withdrew only upon receiving information that a 
hostile force was marching against Damascus. 
The foes, however, were not Hittites and Musrites 
(2 K 7®, i.e. from the land of Musri in West 
Armenia), as the Syrians in their panic at first 
believed, but there is the highest probability that 
they were the Assyrians who, in the year 840, 
made a new expedition against Damascus. Einally, 
in the year 842 Shalmaneser made a fresh attack 
on Syria, this time against Bir-idri’s (Benhadad’s) 
successor Khaza-ilu (Hazael), whom he defeated, 
and ultimately besieged in Damascus. The sur- 
rounding country was devastated, and Slialrnaneser 
took the oppcuLuiii \ of exacting tribute from 
T> n . ;ni'l ‘ the house of Omril On 

th- oius.-k } KjUiV mentioned there are 

pictures of the ambassadors of this same Jahua, 
bringing gifts, with the following inscription: 
‘Tribute of Jaliua, son of Khiimri: silver, gold, a 
v( --lI of g 00, a ladle of : ' "i -■ '-h :i drinking cups, 
Hi'hhn biK.'vOi'*. tin (or leaa), a stair for the king’s 
Ljin'4 -ih ,ir-shafts {hudilkhUi) I received.’ 

That thift Jahua. in of ihe inaccuracy of the 
expression ‘son y aeconaiic to the Assyr. use of 
the word, ‘of tiic of Omri,’ must be 

identified with Jehu of Israel, is a fact which does 

a dialectic variant By this we hee, at the same tinio, that the 
Heb expression tJr-JKasdim had its on{jiu long before the 
time of Shalm. ii. 
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not admit of tlie least doubt. iVltlioiigli at first a 
good deal of difficulty was felt on account of the 
dates (xVhab ibC 854, Jehu 812), the identification 
of Ahab with Akhabbu of JSii’il, and of Jahua 
with Jehu, must now be regarded as settled. The 
chronology of the period of the kings of Israel, as 
IS generally admitted, has been confused by later 
redactors, a fact which is clearly proved from the 
summary of the length of the reigns alone. Now 
that the dates 854 and 842 have been absolutely 
fixed, we have obtained data of the highest value 
for restoimg the oiigiiial numbers in the text of 
the Bible (see below, under Tiglath-pileser rii). 

The great Shalmaneser ir , who lost his life in 
a rebellion, was succeeded by his son Samsi- 
Bamman IV. BO 824-812, who ’1 
against the Bab. kings Bahi- ' * ; ■ i 

ilardulc-halat-su’ikhi^ and also against the land 
of Kaldu. .Vd’.ancing into Media as far as the so- 
called ‘ White Mountain,’ El wend, near Ecbatana 
(Hamadan), he sought to make the lands of 
Mannai and Parsua, to the north and east of 
Lake Urmia, secure against the ambition of the 
Armenian king Ispuinis, son of Sardu’arri i , who 
was eager to conquer them. 

His son Bamman-nirtri III. (B C. 811-783) suc- 
ceeded in advancing still farther into the heart 
of Media — right up to the Caspian Sea. He was 
■ when he came to the throne. In all 
■ ' ■ ’ his mother, the Bab. princess Sammu- 

mmat (the Semiramis of Greek legend), held the 
regency for him at first. In Armenia, his powerful 
rival Menuas, who lived at Turuspa (Thosp) on 
the Lake of Van, caused him much trouble, wrest- 
ing from the Assyrians seveial powerful vassal 
states, e.g. Khani-rabbat (Melitene) and Dayami. 
It is to be regretted that the account of Ramman- 
nirari’s campaigns against Syria and Palestine are 
so very scanty: ‘From t- j, ’a’t of the 
Euphrates to the land of K Syria), 

Amurri (Coelesyria) to its farthest borders. 
Tyre, Sidoii, the land of Omri (Israel), Udumu 
(Edom), and Palastu (Fhilistia), right up to 
the great western sea, I reduced to subjection 
and exacted tribute and imposts: I marched 
against the “land of asses” (Damascus), and 
shut up Afari’a, king of the land of asses {mat 
in his chief town Damascus. Dread of 
renowned Assur struck him to the earth: he 
clasped my feet and gave himself up. . . . Ilis 
countless wealth and goods I seized in Damascus , 
his residence m the midst of his royal palace ’ 
The Assyr. list of officers for the year 804 mentions 
an expedition to the town of Ba‘ali (=Tr8';3 at 
the foot of Hernion ?), and for the year 797 one to 
Manzu’^ti (n’l^i'p 9 ?)^ which is evidently a town of 
the Israelites. In one of these years Eamman- 
nirari’s expedition against Damascus, Edom, and 
Philistia must have taken place. It happened 
either at the end of the reign of the Isr. king 
Jehoahaz, or at the commencement of the reign of 
his successor Joa-h. to the Bible, 

Benhadad son of Ibi/;-! w.i^ kmc of Damascus 
at the time. If th ^ I' Mai.'n is only a title, 
like the Aramaic MaryS’, ‘Lord,’ unless we see in 
Mari’ a a brother of Hazael of whom nothing else 
is known. 

Under the successors of Eamman-nirari, Shal- 
maneser III. B.G 782-773), Assur-dan III. (B.o. 
772-755), and Assur-nirdri II. (BO 764-746), 
Assyria was always losing more territory to the 
Armenians. Armenia was ruled at this time by 

* Piorn kohoboaTii io the Mxth year of Hezeliiali there are 
260\(ai'' wink lioin,Icrobo.‘ini t to Tlo'shonCoonquestof^amaiia) 
theic are onlv ‘241 Vs a nvattci of laci lumi the tkarli of 
Solomon to is c 722 Ihoe aie onl\ 21S vr'ii"- ''LIk misTaki 
anso'' \ ml1i le^ard to Pckali. In'itojul ot TVkaliiih 2 vcai ■' Ikkali 
20 we oufrht to rea<l T’lkah 2 joat*'. IMcaluah is 

only i>ic loiin of the name Pekah 


the mighty kings Argistis (c. B.C 780-700) and 
Sardu’arii n. (b.C. 760-730), and ultimately all ‘ the 
lands of Na’iii’ to the north ot the Tigris, from 
Melitene to Lake Urmia, came into its possession. 

This period of deepest eclipse (whilst Isiael 
flourished at the same tune under Jeroboam ii.) 
was followed by an era of nlv, which lasted 

for a long time without a bu ak uii'b r the usiiiper 
Pulu or (to give him liis official tit' ' I .1 ’ 
isharra ni., called in the Bible 'i ( . <. ■ 

(B.C 745-727), who raised Assyria to a height 
unreached before, and may therefore be called, 
and with much reason, the real founder of the 
great Assyrian monarchy (in its largest sense). 
For the first time in his ■ » T ’ - i” - • 
brought Babylonia, where \ « -ii."/ - 

nassar) reigned from B o 747-732 and Nabu-nadin- 
zir from B.o 733-732, directly under the sway 
of the Assyr. sceptre. He also reconquered the 
territories that had been lost to Armenia, and 
annexed to the Assyr. empire a great part of Syria, 
where before there had only been at the best of 
times some vassal states — never any properly 
constituted provinces. In Babylonia, Tiglath- 
pileser had next to deal with the AramsBan tribes 
on the frontieis of Babylon and Elam, among 
whom the Pukudu (Pekod, Ezk 23^®, Jer 50^^) and 
Gambulu played the chief part, and to whom also 
belonged the Nabatu,^ who at later times 
emigrated to the north-west of Arabia. The in- 
stigators of this rebellion were probably the small 
states of the Kaldi., or Chaldmans^ in the south 
and middle of Babylonia. The prime mover was 
a certain Ukinzir (Chinzeros) from Bit-Amukkan, 
who ultimately, in B o. 731, succeeded in seizing 
the Bab. throne. Already after the defeat of the 
Aramseans in 7 7 ' ' ’ • had assumed the 

title ‘King of s * ■ • \ d,’ but now, after 

his victory over Ukin-zir, he got himself crowned 
‘King of Babylon’ with great solemnity at the 
new-year festival of B c. 728. 

In the year B.O. 744 Tiglath-pileser marched 
through the land of Namri (see above) right into 
the interior of Media to the Bikni mountains, to 
Demavend, that lies to the south of the Caspian 
Sea, in order to reassert Assyr influence, which 
had been destroyed by the Armenians. He re- 
conquered also (B 0 . 737) the provinces of Parsua 
and Bustus, that lie between Armenia and Media. 
In the North of Syria the Armenians had been 
driven out by Mati-el of Jakhan (also written 
Akhan), who was called, in accordance with his 
descent, Prince of Bit-Agfisi. Tiglath-pileser 
1 h'm in his royal residence at Arpad 
( I ■ ! !'• 5 north of Aleppo, the biblical Arpad), 
which, after three years’ resistance, fell into his 
hands in B.C 740. He had previously (B.C. 743) 
repelled the Armenian army which tried to impede 
the siege of Arpad, and had defeated it in a de- 
cisive battle on the Upper Euphrates. 

Tiglath-pileser was now able for the first time to 
advance into the interior of Syria. In the year 
B.C. 738 he c-rui.K'Kd the town of Kiillanl 
(Calno, Is 10®), which lies to the north of Hamath, 
and V, -A-riya’u of Ja’ndL’ t Nineteen 

distri «•! H.r! n li fell before him and were 
captured, while Kullani, which was evidently the 
residence of Asriya’u, became the seat of an Assyr. 
governor. Thereupon all the independent kings 
of Syria who lived in the neighbouring regions 
(Kustaspi of Kummukh, Bazunnu of Damascus^ 

*T’n A !'W 'I i >• < 1 ' \ ' !■')' • I' 

tion '1 < Ji ''-t ilU (1 .’( i- 'ir I «.■■» )■ . I i< \ ^ i ■« \ < / » c'' 

the ('1 . 1 1 ( N'nl)ui' Ai ' ■ --J' < ■ 1 i(' o ’ t ’ ■ 'd, are the 
well-Ki.''v ri >i!ibJiin n- 'Ija'rnc V ain.i i . as the 

Nahataan iTi'.ciipTions iiifori'i us. 

t -Voi .Fiulali but a country in the north of Syria 

nW', as the inscription of king Panammu of Sam’al makes 
obvious. 
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Minikhimmi of Samirtna, Hiram of Tyre, Sibitti- 
bi’il of Gebal, Urik of Ku’i, Pisiris of Carcbemish, 
Ini-el of Hamath, Panammu of Sam’al, Tarkhulara 
of Gurgum), and some also who lived in more re- 
mote districts, viz. the princes of Milid (Malattyeh) 
and Tabal (Tubal), and, a North- Arabian queen, 
Zabibi,* came to do homage to the great king. 
Another expedition to the West followed in the 
year B.C. 734, which was specially directed against 
Philistia, where king Khanunu (Hanno) of Gasa 
was defeated. 

The main campaign against Damascus and 
Israel, however, belongs to the years B.c. 733 and 
732. In Israel, Pekah (Assyr. Palcalchu) had just 
succeeded Menahem on the throne. Rezin (Ra- 
zunnu), king of Syria, was defeated. Damascus 
was besieged (B.O. 733) and captured (B o. 732). In 
Israel, Tiglath-pileser took a series of towns, in- 
cluding the whole land of Naphtali (2 K and 
Pekah was compelled to pay a very considerable 
tribute. In the year B 0. 731 he was murdered, and 
Hoshea (Assyr. AtisiH') was confirmed by Tiglath- 
pileser a-) king o" Israel. After the fall of Damascus 
(BO. 732), wnmn forthwith became the seat of an 
Assyr. governor, the following princes, Sanib of 
Ammorif SalamUn of Moah, Mitmti of Ashkelon, 
JahikJiazi (i.e* Joahaz=fulier form of Ahaz) of 
Jxidalh and Kaus-malak of JEdom^ were compelled 
to pay tribute. Ahaz had some time previously 
called in Ti.’n to protect him against 
Pekah and Kezm, wiio had robbed him of the 
harbour of Elath. The Arabian queen Samsi 
was also conquered by the Assyrians, who took the 
oppoitanity of ■ ' . into the north of Arabia 

the iirht time. Inereupon certain Arab tribes, 
even the remote Sabseans, sent him rich presents. 

The following synchronisms in Tiglath-pileser’s 
annals, which may be safely trusted, are of 
fiipiciiic importance for the chronology of Israel 
and Jadali • — 

738 B 0., Menahem of Israel. 

733-2 ,, Pekah of Israel. 

732 ,, Ahaz of Judah. 

731 (?) ,, Hoshea of Israel. 

To this It may be added that Rezin of Damascus, 
as is stated both in the Bible and in the inscriptions, 
was the contemporary of all these kings. 

If we accept B C. 864 as the last year of Ahab, 
B.O. 842 as the first year of Jehu, and B.C. 722 as 
the date of the destruction of Samaria, we may 
construct the chronology of Israel as follows : — 

842 B.u , 1st year of Jehu, who reigned 28 years. 

814 „ 1st year of Joahaz, „ 17 „ 

797 ,, 1st year of Joash, „ 16 ,, 

782 ,, 16th year of Joash and 

1st year of Jeroboam ir. „ 41 „ 

742 ,, 41st year of „ 

Zechariah reigned 6 months. 

741 ,, Shallum one month. 

1st year of Menahem, ,, 10 „ 

732 ,, 10th. ,, ,, ,, 

1st year of Pekah. 

731 ,, 2nd year of Pekah 

730 ,, 1st year of Hoshea „ 9 „ 

722 ,, 9th year of Hoshea and 

conque^it of Samaria. 

There is room in this arrangement for only a two- 
years’ reign of Pekah. Exactly the same things 
are related of Pekahiah as of Pekah, and the two 
names are virtually the same (see above). It is 
clear that the original text of the Bk. of Kings 
had only one Pekah (or Pekahiah), who reigned 

* Brob'iMv tho pnrcoss of tho Bu'fvriTi'i (for which 

■v\o may, however, substitute Sab ft.aiis, S’2D . not to be con- 
foiintled Willi the Sabiean- S 3 i:*b an Aiabiun tiibc which is 
always mentioned liisr in the inseripnoiiii oT Tutlith-piloser 
that'^ipcak of the nibi.te of the Ai.abi.ms (Ma's'a'anis = 
Temreaiis = Sabseaii'i = Kliayappasans = njD'r, etc } 


two years, between Menahem and Hoshea. The 
addition of Pekah’s twenty years to Pekahiah’s two 
was the work of a later editor, and, as a result, 
all the synchronisms of Israel and Judah for this 
period naturally fell into disorder. Instead of 
there being an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the Bible and the inscriptions in relation to 
chronology, the latter rather help us to conect 
an old error in the text of the Bible (not in the 
Bible itself as the word of God — only m the text), 
while they have essentially confirmed the truth of 
the biblical narrative r ;■ !■ v'j 

We have still to spe^'i^ o. a : ■ !■ ■■. which Tiglath- 
pileser was the first to introduce, and which 
essentially contributed to the strengthening of the 
Assyrian empire. In forming new pi evinces, he 
and his successors adopted the following plan. 
As the cuneiform * ' ' and the Books of 

Kings (e.g. 2 K 15^'^ il^) reiaie, all sections of the 
population were transplanted into distant pro- 
vinces, and, conversely, the territories thus left 
empty were settled with other prisoners of war. 

Einally, with regard to king Panammu of 
8am’'al, mentioned above in connexion with the 
year B 0. 738, the Berlin Museum now possesses 
several inscriptions from Zinjirli (south of 
Mariash, Assyr. Markasi) belonging to Panam- 
mu’s son Bir-Bokeh (3D“i 3), which are written 
in old Phoen. characters, and composed in a 
dialect which is a mixture of Can. and Aramaic. 
These iii'Ci mention Tiglath-pileser, — the 
word being speu in the same way as in the OT, 
(it is also on one occasion spelt -iD^Sbnkjn) 
— calling Mm and on one occasion 

‘Lord of the four quarters of the earth’ nid 
xp-\N‘ •'573*^ (Assyr. shaT-kibrat-irhiUi^ king of the 
four quarters of the world), Panammu, son of 
Bir-zur, died in the camp of T • 

Damascus B.c. 733 or 732, wIm . ; ■ .* n 

was appointed king of Sam*i3 by t'‘(' Assyr, king. 
The inscriptions of Zinjirli relate that Bir-ztir, 
the grandfather of Bir-Hokeb, was murdered by a 
usurper '• - ^ ’ ’ Vsriya’u mentioned in the 

annals o'- .•) from the iiLiglibouruig 

country - » ‘ . , ^''), whereupon Panammu 

turned 1 * T* for protection. It seems 

that m another Panammu, son of 

lilaral, had ruled over Ja’udi one of whose 

- ■! > ■ somewhat ancient writing) has 

. h I • . Both these Panammu belonged 
to the dynasty of Gabbar, which in the time of Shal- 
maneser ri. was m possession of Sam’al, and whose 
kings were called 0^70 (kings of Kabbar). The 
gods of Sam’al and Ja’udi are Hadad-El, Rokeb- 
El (who was also called ‘7p=Lord of the 
House), Shemesh, and Rf^bep— ibc last-named 
being a special god of Ja’udi. The name of the 
usurper Asriya’u (most i '..i n\'. \ _ — ,) points to 
an Israelitish descent. \ ri ' Hamath in 
the time of Sargon was called sometimes Hit’ 
hfdij sometimes la’^u-hi'di, which also points to his 
Isr. origin. The redactors of the Books of Kings 
appear to have possessed information about this 
Asriya’u of Ja’udi, since tMy <vi-hjiTl\ identified 
him with king XJzziah^ of Jiidsili, ainl in many 
places the name nmj; has been substituted in the 
text for n^'Ty. Sam’al, too (= Northland), was not 
unknown to the Bible, for Nu 24^^ evidently ought 
to read: ‘A vessel (?) shall come from Sam’al 
(S«D 2 ^d) and boats from Kittim (Cyprus) which 
shall afflict Asshur (not Assyria, but=Asshurim, 
Gn 26®, 2 S 29), and shall afflict Eber ; moioovor. he 
himself also (=Og of Bashan, cf. LXX^ ^hall coiiu* 
to destruction.’ The whole passage refers to the 
attacks made by the populations of the Mediter. 

* Prophoiic Iiieiaturo olrarlv sliov; that U/ziali wa=5 liB only 
name, also does the \\ ell-kno-rt n old Heb Seal ■ of ShebaiiyA, 
servant of ITaziyd,’ m;? 13;? 
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(Europe and Asia Minor) upon Syria and Egypt in 
the days of Kamses in. 

was followed by Shalman^ashand 
IV., the /Shalmaneser of the Bible (B o. 726-722), who 
was probably his son. As king of Babylon he was 
called XJlulai (Elul^us), i.e. ‘he who was born in 
the month Elul.’ Immediately after his accession 
to the throne, before the year B o. 727 was over 
(726 was the first official year of his reign), he 
conquered the Assyr. town ■ I ‘ 

2 K 172*1=?). In the year B.( 7 ' , 

Samaria^ which fell at the end of a three years’ 
siege, in the first month of the reign of his suc- 
cessor SargoUj who took all the credit for this 
achievement, as well as for the transportation of 
the ten tribes, without thinking of his predecessor. 
The Bible account, however, very justly connects 
the name of Shalmaneser with the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (BO 722). 

Israel now, like the kingdom of Damascus 
before, became an Assyr. province, Samaria being 
the seat of the governor. 

The zenith of Assyr. power was reached in the 
reign of the usurper Sargon^ (Assyr. Sharru-ukin 
= ‘ the king has restored order ’), B.O 721-705, who 
is only once mentioned in the Bible (Is 20^), in 
connexion with l'i(‘ t!ikin_ of Ashdod. In the very 
year that he diOjc-L oi' >!i his reign (‘at the 
beginning of his reign,’ as the official expression 
runs) , B 0. 722, he carried of the inhabitants of 
Samaria, 27,290 men, to the rivers Belikh and 
Khabor, the river of Gozan, and the cities of Media 
(2 K 17'0, settling Babylonian (Cuthaites) and 
other colonists in the territories of the conquered 
city. 

Jargon’s main political ambition was the con- 
solidation of Babylonia, as well as the provinces of 
Assyria which bordered upon Armenia, and finally 
Syria. This ambition was reolised by the final 
reduction of Armenia, whose king at that time 
was Busa (or Ursa), the son of Irimenas, and also 
by the humiliation of the Mannfeans t C- 

who were the most ' * ■ ^ Armenia 

possessed, and of " ^ l *1 r ■* (Assyr. 

Zikirtu), an Eranian ‘ ■ ; 'Inch lived 

to the east of the Mannseans ; and finally by the 
war against Elam. The last-named state was 
henceforth the most dangerous foe the power of 
Assyria possessed, and was always in firm alliance 
with the small states of South Bsl ■ *;> h’ 
called Chaldieans), and above ' . 

Tii( piir.OL of Bit-yakm, Mimhik-u.d-Mma. im- 
liicduu'.-ly after the death of Shalmaneser, had 
seized the throne of Babylonia for himself. In B o. 
721 Sargon, who had till then been occupied 
with other duties, marched against him and his 
ally ir c." : of Elam. The battle was inde- 
cisive; and tSargon had to march against the 
Armenians ; so that it was not till B <j. 710 that 
he was successful in defeating Maiduk-pal-idina, 
and ■ h*.i‘- 1. crowned king ol Babylon (B.c. 

709- /■ uo; , Inis INlarduk-pal-idina is the Merodach- 
baladan of the Bible, whose embassy to Hezekiah, 
which is related in 2 K 20 i 2 ff. as a supplement to 
Sennacherib’s campaign, belongs eiiher to B.o. 716 
(first year of Hezekiali’s reign) or to 70il, in which 
year Merodach-baladan was king of Babylon a 
second time. 

Of Sargon’s other campaigns, those against 

* The Hebrew PJ-'D is based upon a similar word in popular 
use, Sargduu (■= ‘ mighty ’). 

i In the \oai ji c 715 a Manmcmi ^;<)^clnor Daiul'Tcv. i«i mcn- 
Tio’Kil m the anriifs of 'sari^on, and m b.c. 718 a hud of Ibi- 
Dauikkii beh\(oii Man and (in the west of Media) In 
Assyrian ir is calKl J/o/ y>’/!!-I)aiiikkii, 'Land of Int IV iia'-rv 
(lloii'.c of the Piince) of Dmiikku ' This naiukku i*. eMderrlv 
tne rmioJcea (Deiocos) oi (aieek tiiulmoii, viho, acconlin?' to iho 
laiei '•toiy, was tin liratkinfr of Media (ramii also (Gomel, On 
lo3) ineniionod as havinsj biokeii into Amii'nia even m the 
time of baigoii 


Syria, Palestine, and Arabia have special interest 
for the OT student. The first, B C 720, was an 
expedition to suppress an insurrection which a 
certain Ilu-bi'di,'=<^ who is also called la’u-bi’di, had 
raised in Hamath, This Ilii-bi'di had not only 
induced the Assyr. provinces of Aipad, Simyra, 
Damascus, and Samaria to revolt, but had also 
formed an alliance with Khanunu (Hanno) of 
Gaza and Sib’i (nid 2 K 17^, i.e Sev’e) of Egijpt. 
Probably Judah, where Ahaz was still on the 
throne, was also included in the alliance, since 
^ ‘ e calls himself (indeed before he speaks 

. ■ at all) the ‘ Conqueror of the remote 

land of Judah.’ The Egyp. army was, however, 
defeated at Rapikhu (Raphia, south of Gaza) , and 
Hanno found himself in an Assyr. prison, while 
Ilu-bi’di and his other allies were defeated and 
destroyed at Karkar (in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath) . 

In the year 716 Sargon undertook a campaign 
into the interior of North Arabia ‘against the 
remote Arabians of the Desert, of whom the wise 
and ’ The tribes of Thamud, 

Ib^d , ‘1 ■ y 2513 according to 

LXX Maeffap, 1 Ch Macre/ta/x ^) , and K’ ):i 
('■^?'?, LXX Tai<{}a) were conquered, and partially 
settled in Samaria. Thereupon Pir’u (cf. Jos 
10®, scarcely equivalent to Pharaoh) of Musur (the 
territory called Ma'm-Muzr^ii of the South Arabian 
in the north of the 
^ ^ leen Samsi of Aribi (a ■ * ^ 

Arabia), and the Sabaean Ita’amar y ! 

South Arabian inscriptions), ‘ the kings of the sea- 
coast and the desert,’ brought rich presents, among 
which were ‘sweet-smelling spices of the moun- 
tains! (frankincense), gold, precious stones, horses, 
and camels. 

In the year B o. 711, the same year in which the 
North Syrian state Gurgum (capital town Markasi, 
modern Mar ash) became an Assyr. province, t a 
certain Yamani, who is also called Yatna, $ over- 
threw king Akhiiniti of Ashdod When the 
Assyrians despatched an expeditio; ; ' * v >’i- 

dod (cf. Is 20), Philistia (Pilistn), ; i 
Edom (Udumu), and Moab (M^’ab), instead of 
sending their presents to Assur, sent them to king 
Pir’u of Musur, who has been already mentioned, 
because they trusted to him and to Aiabia (Cush, 
Is 20® an(i often in the OT). Ashdod and Gath 
(Gimtu) were ■ s " and made into an Assyr. 
province, but \ • \ .to the ‘ king of Milukh ’ 

(north-west of Arabia, cf. Job 39® parallel to 
It is evidently the same Pir’u of Musur 
who is alluded to ir i\ ’ m" ' • i-sage which runs, 
‘He (Yamani) fled i ' ! , - -i \ ot Musur which 

belongs to the district of Milukh,’ the last phrase 
being added to distinguish this Musur from the 
Musur which is ihe i-cuixal- m of r-rvpt* 

Besides these cmnj'iin-nis oi which are 

of great importaine ioi‘ ilic, uL the Bible, 

we may further mention that in B.O 709 he 
received presents from seven Cyprian kings. An 
image of him, which is now in Berlin, was dis- 
covered on the island of C \ j >ni- (^( c above, p. 1788*). 

The new residence v.l.'vL built for him- 

self in Khorsabad (see above, p. 178*’) was conse- 
crated in the year B.O. 707. In the year B.O. 705, 
however, he fell by the hand of an assassin, who 
was probably instigated by his own son Sennacherib. 
The latter, strangely enough, never mentions his 
father in his inscriptions. As far as the character 
of Sargon is concerned, it is sufficiently clear from 

■i* On ihi'. Biamo Koabovo Orli t ■' read Ilu-ubi'di and Ja-iibTdi 
(or Ilia-ubi'<h) viih rniun inobilviiiv 

I Alujvlv in 11 r TIT a H'ihLu tiio nad bdillen thopo’werful 
loiMi ol Oil obcrni'.Ii icl“ H 1"'*-'^ Jvuimniik'ii^^l^oniiniig’ene), too, 
Ciuue uTuior The iiowci ol' A'">>i ua ni n c 70S 

i Oonipaie tlie A-'Vnan name loi C\prii‘' rTain'ina, ofwMclt 
poijiai>'« flaman, \^Ioni.q is a p.ii ulel (diuli'c.ical) form. 
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liis iii^oupuioii^ that as ‘Father of Ins country’ he 
deserves the praise of being called a ‘ righteous and 
noble prince ’ (ci*. especially on this point the very 
instructive cylinder inscription which has been 
translated by Lyon). 

Sin-aJchi-irha (‘Sin multiply the brothers’), the 
biblical Sennacherib^ reigned from B c 704-681. He 
It was who removed the royal residence from 
Kalakh back again to Nineveh, which, by exten- 
sive building operations, and at the expense of 
Babylon, winch he destroyed in a very barbarous 
tashion, he elevated into the capital of the united 
empire of Assyiia and Babylonia. The great 
palace, too, in the south-west of Ivouyunjik deserves 
to be specially mentioned — the ‘peerless palace,’ 
which in later times the grandson of Sennacherib, 
Assurbanipal, surrounded with buildings. Nor 
must we forget the great arsenal (hit laitalU) at 
Nebi-yiinus, which Esarhaddon extended, and the 
maginticcnt waterworks m the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh. 

The most important political undertakings of 
Sennacherib were his wars against Elam and Baby- ' 
Ionia on the one side, and "his expeditions to the I 
West on the other The only other campaign worth 
mentioning was one against Gilicia (properly 
KhiUiLln, the mountain district in the interior^ 
of Cilicia) and Tahal (the biblical Tubal), which 
probably belongs to the year B.O 695. Probably 
It is this expedition that is referred to in the re- 
mark of Berosus, that Sennacherib, ‘ after a severe 
struggle ' ' the lonians who dwelt on the 

Cilician ^ . then [ ■ "'* "I Tarsus.’ The 
Assyrians had also to . ■ this district a 

second tune in the days of Sennacherib, in the year 
B 0 681 ; for at the moment when Sennacherib was 
murdered, the crown prince Esarhaddon was in 
Khani-rabbat (east of Tabal) with his troops. 

In Babylonia^ Merodach-baladan the Chaldee, 
who is so well known from the inscriptions of Sargon, 
had established himself once more upon the throne, 
having allied himself for this purpose with Kudur- 
nankhundi of Elam and the Aramaean nomad 
tribes. Sennachenb conquered Merodach-baladan 
and his allies, and L 1 1 i*' ' A ' B h i on the 
throne of Babylon. V » ’ - v .. when 

the Elamites, as allies of Babylonia, always had a 
hand in the game (Merodach-baladan himself on 
one occasion taking part in the struggle again), 
in BO. 691 the bloody battle of KhalUUn, which 
ended unsuccessfully, or at any rate indecisively, for 
Sennachenb, was fought against the united armies 
of the Elamites, B'' ■■ \ mseans, Chal- 

diieans, and certain . ■ ‘ The Median 

districts Anzaii (also written Anshan), where the 
dynasty of Cyrus oiiiiiiiuud. a 'd Illip, were now, 
as allies of Elam, ;(m hlc i‘i-; time called after 
Parsua, the motherland of the later Persians. At 
last, in the year B.O. 689, Sennacherib succeeded in 
taking possession of Babylon, and in -Anaking 
fearful w imuiioc upon it. It was h'.olhd iv ;iu 
ground, .rid (uily rebuilt again in later times under 
Sennacherib’s gentler and nobler-hearted son Esar- 
haddon. 

Sennacherib’s great expedition to the West, 
which was undertaken in the year 701, began with 
the punidiiiient of king Lull (Elulseus) of Sidon, 
who tied ‘into the sea,’ possibly to Cyprus or else 
to the island of Tyre, which, it we are to trust our 
Greek sources of information, was besieged by the 
Assyr. king m vain. 

In Sidoii a new king, Ttiba^al (Elliobaal), was 
appimiied, to whom Sarepta, Akko, and other 
ITiccii. states were given. Arvad and Gebal 

* K i‘ " N o'l lA i 'A 1 1 a - ;) v rxlician coast- 
land iv. K v’v'. . oi I I". I" 1)1 it lA. 

Arvad in' k.u .A -i.:''!' - r<ii i i.k ». are found in 

the OT. 


(Byblus), however, like Ashdod of Fliilistia and 
the states bordering on Judsea, Ammon^ 2Ioab^ and 
Edom, offered a voluntary tribute. The town of 
Ashkelon in Philistia, whose king Sidkd, (Zedekiah) 
refused to pay tribute, together with Joppa 
(Yappti) and other towns, were conquered and 
plundered. The town of Ekron (Ainkarruna) 
handed its king Padi, who had submitted to the 
Assyrians, over to Hezekiali {lOiazakiya' u) of 
Judah Ekron and Judah called in to their assist- 
ance the king of Musur (see above) and the 
archers of the king of Milukh, but were defeated 
by Sennacherib at Eltekeh (Altaku). Sennachenb 
next besieged and conquered 46 fenced cities and 
villages of Judah, and carried off 200,150 of their 
inhabitants ntil at last he pitched 

his camp in ^ ^ the extreme 

south-western corner of Judah. Up to this 
point the passage m 2 K 18i3 agrees with the 
Assyr. narrative: ‘In the fourteenth year of king 
Hezekiah (B.G. 701) did Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, come up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them.’ Then the Bible account 
goes on to say that Hezekiah sent a o: 

peace to Sennacherib at Lachish, and that Senna- 
cherib promised to abstain from further hostilities 
on the payment of 800 talents of silver and 30 
talents of gold (2 Iv IS^^-^®). In spite of this, as 
the biblical narrative continues (2 K to 19^), 
Sennachenb sent his chief officer with an army to 
invest Jerusalem, but was obliged to return to 
Assyria again without having effected his purpose. 
The main points of this record agree with Senna- 
cherib’s own account : ‘ and Hezekiah himself I shut 
up like a bird m a cage in Jerusalem (Ur-Salimmu), 
his royal city. I threw up entrenchments against 
him, and when any one came out of the gate of the 
city, I ' ’ ^ him. The cities that had been 

taken . ^ * • him I cut off from his land and 

gave them" to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron (Padi), 
and Gaza. In addition to his former assessment 
(see above, ‘the 300 talents of silver and the 30 
talents of gold ’), I added other tribute, and exacted 
it from him. Dread of the greatness of my 
majesty overwhelmed Hezekiah ; while the Be- 
dawin (? Assyr. amel Urhi) and his own special 
warriors, whom he had collecte " ' 
defend Jerusalem, rendered him no ■ 
hatldti ) . In addition to the 30 talents of gold" and 
800^ talents of silver, precious stones, antimony t 
. . . his daughters and women from his harem, 
male and female slaves, he sent his ambassadors 
after me, to bring to Nineveh an extra gift of 
tribute and an ■ ■ if his fealty.’ 

To a later ^ ^ - we must infer from 

the fact that mention is made o'' .1 T ' ■ 

king Tirhakali, called Tarkh by ! -r " i . 
\-',urbanip?A belongs the account given in the 
Bii)io (2 Iv 1 ') . It really appears as if Sennachenb 
had undertaken, shortly before his death, an ex- 
pedition against the Arabians (cf. the inscriptions 
of Esarhaddon, and Herodotus n. 141), and had 
made use of the oppoitmiilv to march a second 
tmn. Hezekiah as well. 

ai < i this, on the 20th of Tebet 681 B o., 
he was murdered by his own son, or, according to 
the account m 2 K 19^7, by his two sons, Adx'aminelech 
and Sharezer. The rebellion lasted till the 2nd of 
Adar, about a month and a half, because Esar- 
haddon, who had been appointed by Sennacherib 
to succeed him, was at that time absent in Armenia, 
whither the . i -o s s ■ i: hed against him, 
only, however, !■ ■! ■ ■ • i 

Esarhaddon thereupon ascended the throne 

The annual tribute of SOO talents of silver imposed on 
Hezekiah was thus increased by 500 talents. 

t Here follows an enumeration of a series of other special 
presents. 
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amidst general rejoicing, on 18tli of Adar 681 b o , 
and set limiself to the task of rebuilding the town 
ot Babylon, towards which he had always shown 
special tavour. 

Ashar-akhi-idina (i.e. ‘ Asurgive still a brother ’), 
the Emrliaddon of the Bible, reigned from B o 
680-069. Dining his reign a great danger 
threatened ■ a • ‘count of an invasion of 
the Ciininei . ' * ; their land was called 

Gamir, see above, p. 187% note), who joined with 
the Medes and burst like a storm upon the country. 
These Cimineiians were Eraniaii nomads, who, 
according to classical tradition, had originally 
come from the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
who had threatened even in the time of Sargon to 
cross the Caucasus into Armenia There was a 
certain Diisamii of Saparda Ob v.^o), an 

Ispakai of Zshicma (udc’Is*), a Median chief 
Maiiiumrsic, and a KCistarit of KarJcassi (the 
Karkasia of the inscriptions of Sargon) in Media, 
who, m conjunction with the Manneeans, and with 
Tiitspa, leader of the Gimirrai, threatened the east 
frontier of Assyria, and more especially Kishassu,, 
which, since the time of Sargon, had been an 
Assyr town, and \ ' . - ' ' \qj were suc- 

cesstul in taking. » ; , however, ad- 

vanced into Media as far as Patus’arra (riareio-- 
xopets, Strabo xv. 3), ‘to the borders of the salt 
desert at the verge of the Bikni mountains’ (or 
Demavend) . In the north-west he conquered the 
Cilicians, who had allied themselves with Ishkallu 
of Tabal, Muggallu of Milida, and the Kuzzurakai, 
enlisting Greek soldiers against them, as Berosus 
narrates. 

Ashur-akhi-idina’s chief successes, however, were 
in the W est. After he had conquered and beheaded 
(676) the king of Sulon^ Abdi-Milkut, he besieged 
king Ba*al in and brought to a successful 

issue a very hazardous expedition to the remote 
land of (td of Job 82-^), m the interior of 

Arabia. He also led on two occasions (bo 
674 and 671) expeditions to Egypt against the 
Pharaoh Tirhakah. He conquered Memphis (B 0 
671), and established over it an Assyr. vassal-king, 
Necho by name. The Assyr. Iioop^ mlv.ii^ced as 
far as Thebes (Ni’i, n'5), so ilini. 'lirhakali was 
compelled to flee into his Ethiopian motherland. 
Ashur-akhi-idina was the first Assyr. king able to 
assume the proud title ‘King of Assyria, Egypt, 
Paturisi (= tipper Egypt, onns), and Kus (Nubia 
or Ethiopia).’ He boasted of the p.u.cc's he biiih. 
and - b. 'T 'be great arsenal in \cbi-yuim-. 
for of which, he tells us, 22 

kings (of whom 10 were princes of towns in 
Cyprus) were compelled to send materials : Ba'al of 
Tyre, Manasseh (Minasi) of Jicdah, Kausgabri of 
Edom, Musur of Moab, and the kings of Ammon, 
Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, Ashdod, Gebal, and Arvad. 

Manasseh is also mentioned in the time of 
Assurbanipal, though only briefly, at the commence- 
ment of his reign (B.C. 668) ; and as the Bible 
account says that he reigned till 642, his trans- 
portation to Babylon, mentioned in the Books of 
Chronicles, must have taken place under Assur- 
er i* s’. i\' d not under Esarhaddon. 

I " ’u'dd >!‘ was about to invade Egypt a third 
time, in B.C. 669, when he was taken ill on the 
journey. He died on the 10th of Arahsamna 
(Marcheshvan) in the same year. 

His son and successor, Asaur-hani-pal (theSarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, the Osnappar of the Bible, 
Ezr 4^0), BO. 668-626, was marked out by Esar- 
haddon as heir to the throne with great solemnity 
on the 12th of lyyar B.C. 669. After coming to the 
till one, he allowed his brother banias-surn-ukin 
(Sammughes, or Saosduchinos) , in accoi dance w’hli 
Esarhaddon' s wishes, to be crowned king of Babylon 
(in lyyar B.C. 668). He was the last great king of 


Assyria. In his reign we clearly see the downfall 
of the Assyr. world-empire approaching, Assiir- 
bani-pal had been educated from early youth in 
the arts and sciences of the Babylonians, and it 
is entirely owing to his literary tastes that we 
possess so many remains of old Bab. literature in 
new Assyr. copies (see above, p. 178*^). He was a 
real Oriental despot, keeping his generals and 
armies busy in the provinces and along tlie 
frontiers, while he himself lived at home, with Ins 
wives, his sciences, and the service of his gods. 

One of the first of ider- 

takings was directed again- i ■ ■ • .i . , ■ had 

regained possession ot Memphis. The expedition, 
which had been broken off owing to the death of 
Esarhaddon, was resumed. Tirhakah was de- 
feated and pursued to Thebes, whence, however, 
as before, he escaped to Ethiopia. The smaller 
princes of the delta weie enrolled as Assyr. 
vassal-kings. Some of them (such as Necho of 
Sais) who tried to throw off the Assyr. yoke, and 
called in Tirhakah to help them, were compelled to 
go in chains to Nineveh Necho obtained tavour 
with .\'-'.aihnir’)<!l again, and was reinvested with 
the ru\* <)■ S.i!-.. Meanwhile Tirhakah had died, 
and his nephew Tandamani (Tanut-Amon) , son of 
Sabako, conquered Thebes and On (Heliopolis). 
Assurbanipal marched . i - V.'" a second 

time, drove out the km. i I ' and made 

Necho’s son Psamtik (A- \ 1 ' - ‘i \\ ; Pharaoh 

B.C. 663. Afterwards Psamtik, by the help of the 
Ionian and Carian troops which Gyges, king of the 
Lydians, had sent to him, succeeded in freeing 
himself from the control of Assyria. The Gyges, 
just mentioned (Assyr. Gugu), requested help 
from Assurbanipal, when the Cimmerians (see 
above) invaded Lydia in B.C 657. His son Ardys 
drove out the Cimmerians from Lydia, and after- 
wards conquered the whole of Asia Minor up to 
the river Halys. 

The might of Assyria spent itself, in the time of 
Assurbanipal, in the conflict with Babylonia and 
Elam. It was only after a furious struggle that 
Assurbanipal succeeded in defeating his insurrec- 
tionary brother JSamas-stm-ukin (who in B.o. 648 
threw himself, in despair on account of his defeat, 
into the flames of burning Babylon), and his allies 
the Elamites, and in -’i i j c 640, thus 

putting an end to th- K.“ ■ ■ 'n oi ! . m. Sernas- 
sum-uTcin^s other allii C mj d <)■ the Baby- 
lonian Aramseans, the kings of the West (probably 
Manasseh was amongst them) and of Arabia 
(specially of Kidru, i e. “^7P, andNabayati, ie. ^'”90 
were also subdued. These contests, however, so 
weakened the resources of Assyria, that revolt 
Jig . >! revolt was the order of the day, especi- 
j! ! ' • 1 1 1 ' I ^^ann8ean and Median districts (between 
Armenia and Elam). Some expeditions against 
Akhsir, king of the Mannseans, against Biris- 
kliadri, a Median, and against the sons of Gdgi 
(cf. Ezk 38 and 39, Gog and M. . ■_ .D. I’l- hind of 
Gog) and of Sakhi (the Sakes ‘Ac u 6 ■ i « ‘^back 
for many decades the storn ^ r now 

beginning to • ‘ M":th regard to the attacks 
instigated by / ; (cf. Lygdami 

the Cimmerians, otrabo i. 3. 21 ?) ' 

Sanda-kshatra against Assyria, our information is 
based on dark hints contained in a prayer of 
Assurbanipal to Merodach, the god of the city of 
Babylon. Whether A— iirbuinj)iil reigned from 
B.C. 648-626 over Bnbvli^nia. ldcIoi the name 
Kandalt.nu, known to us from contract-tablets 
and through Ptolemy, or whether this was the 

* The same thing also probably liappeiiocl in the ca?e of 
Manasseh, only at a later time, when A ‘•sm -b'lni-pa^ was bU\ ir g 
In Babylon (Instead of Nineveh) i)robably aliorilv alror tlie dcaili 
of his rebellions brother Samas-snm-ukin (b.o. t)4b), whose ally 
Manasseh had been. 
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name of a rival king, cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. We only know that after the death of 
Assurbanixial, the Chaldsean Nabopolassar (Nabu- 
pal-uzur) , who was originally one of \ ^ 

!. 1 il- ihtamed tor himselt tin i 

'lii In Assyria itself ' ' 'was 

succeeded by his son Asur-itil-ila) ^ • form 

of which was A",! r-'i'l-T'' '-ok o', who ruled at 
least four years, and by his other son Sin-sliai^-ishkiui 
(at least seven years), who was probably the Sarakus 
of Berosus, and hence the last king Assyria ever 
had. It was in his day that the swamping of 
anterior Asia, by the Sakaean Scythians (men- 
tioned in or), the Uin man-man da (or hordes of 
the Manda) of the Assyr inscriptions, took place. 
This was only the prelude to the end. As a newly- 
discoveied cylinder ot the Bab. king Nabonidus 
relates, fifty-four years before the consecration of 
the temple of Sm in Harran, which had been 
destroyed by the Manda hordes, a Manda king, 
who was probably called Arhak,’^- working in con- 
junction, as the cylinder just mentioned clearly 
proves, with Nabopolassar (Belesys), razed to the 
ground the famous Assyrian capital. Nineveh 
probably fell into the hands of the Medes m 
607, after a two years’ siege, since the comple- 
tion of the temple of Sm seems to belong to some- 
where about the third year of Nabonidus (653) . 

Nahum’s prophecy was literally fulfilled, and the 
whole of Western Asia breathed freely again when 
the stronghold of their tyrants was demolished. 
The small remaining territory (since the Pharaoh 
Necho II had taken away Palestine and Syria) was 
divided between the Scythians, to whom the Medes 
of classical tradition (Cyaxares) belonged, and the 
Babylonians, ■ '*' falling to the latter. 

The names Assur and Nineveh survived, to a large 
extent, because of the lasting effects of the influence 
of the Assyr. cinpiie in politics and culture alike. 
Even down to tl'O Cliii^ujiu era this is proved by 
(among other reasons) the fact that the whole 
district of the Eupliiatos and Tigris (including 
Babylonia) was called Assyria by the Greeks and 
Romans, and even to-day we call the science 
which has to do with the antiquities of both 
Assyria and Babylonia, and which has thrown 
new light on many important passages in Holy 
Writ — Assyriology. 
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* Aocouhncr to Ctcsui',, ho -was csiHod Vrbake*- A cleai 
allusion to this name is found in 5?abomdus’ cylinder inscription, 

‘ Yen}?'eance took {iriba iuJUt) the fearless king of Manda’ , cf 
turru tuki% (=shakan gimilh), to take vengeance, gnd Ileb 
3n, IS 2539 Justin 1 . S gives the fuller form Arbactus (prob the 
Braman Arba-tiiklita, of which Aibak is a form of endearment) 
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belli adei, vols 1 and 2 (Assyi. N 7". ' lbb9-90 

(/>) Atit — P en ot et Phipi . i't dans 

PAnfiqii'ife, vol 11 Ohaldeens et Assip'iens, Pans, 1SS4, S. 
Birch and T G Fmdh.Css,JBro)i&e Ornaments p'om BalawatA 
pts ISbO— S2 

{E) Geoor vphy of Assyrt-v, and its Relations to the OT — 
Belli adei, Keihnsch. und G eseZuehis for sell ung ; Em Beitraa 
ffur G • A ' G, 'ehichie,und> Chrono}o(fie 

der '■ "t “ ,/'( , Fried. ITo /«£/ Por</- 

dies? (pp. 109-829 give a detailed descnption of the geognijiln 
of ' f' I Delattie, 

Vu I • ' ' >es, Biux- 

elk ' ■ , < ■ . , „ ■ ■ G. White- 

house, 2 vols. London, 1SS9 

{F) Special Books on the History of Assvnii — Geoige 
Rawlinson, The Fire Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
iro/’Zd^,4vols London, lS62-()7, 4th ed 1ST9 (Assyria= theseoond 
monaichy); G - riaftorn the Earliest Times to 

the Fall oj- • ,1 L • ■> iS75, llommel, Gesduchie Bah 

lb Assyr , Berlin, ISSS-'^O (pp 5®-V)1 u'lc a detailed account of 
the h< 1' I a d eve i vU'.iiMi'j , t P Tiele, -Ass?//- 
Gesi't (■■ I ISSO and ISSS , Winckler, Gesch Bah h. 

' ' / T,*p 1S92, AUorieni Forschungeii, Leip isyd-i)."), 

I ■ ^ I S' irien unci Ninevdb Gesehiahte und Sage naeh 

L. c. 607, Beilin, 1S9L E. HOMMEL 

1ST AD (A Ao-rac^, B Apyak AY Sadas).— 1322 or 
3622 of his descendants are mentioned as leturiiing 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es He is called Azgad 

(■^^M) in the can. books ; and 1222 descendants are 
mentioned in the parallel list m Ezr 212 (B Air^aS, 
A A^7a5), 2322 in Neh (B Ao-yctS, x ^AerrdS^ A 
A7eTa5). He appears as Astatli CAardO), 1 Es 
when a second detachment of 111 return under 
Ezra (= Ezr 8^^, B AerraS, A Afya^). Azgad appears 
niMoim ihe leaders who sealed the covenant with 
No'i li 10^^ B ^AerydB, A ACyaS). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ASTATH See Astad. 

ASTONIED, the past part, of the old vmh 
astony, of winch astonish is a later oiianLo'i is 
found only in OT, hut there ten timc'^, 1'. 'i 
Job 178 18^'k Is 5214, r Jer 14^, Ezk4i^ Dn 3^4 419 50 . 
RV retains ‘astonied’ (and even changes ‘aston- 
ished ’ into ‘ astonied ’ at Ezk 31 ®) ; but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘ astonished,’ except Dn 6^ where K V 
and Amer. RV give ‘perplexed’ the only 

occurrence). See ASTONISHED. J. HASTINGS. 

ASTONISHED,— This part, (the finite verb does 
not occur) had undoubtedly more force when AV 
was made than it has now. Rerhaps the verb 
astound^ which started off later from the orig. 
astonien or asUmien^ has carried away some of its 
strength. The orig. idea was to stun or stupefy 
as with a thunderbolt (Lat extonare ‘to thunder’ , 
cf. Milton, JECist. of Britain^ ‘Astonished and 
struck with supers ti lion as with a planet’ ; and 
the Argument to Bar, Lost^ Bk. 1 ., ‘ Satan with his 
Angels lying on the burning lake, thunderstruck 
and astonished ’) ; then to shock mentally, bewilder. 
The earliest occurrence of the part, seems to be in 
Coverdale’s Bible (1636) at Jer 2^2, which was re- 
tained m AV, ‘Be a., 0 ye heavens, at this, and 
be horribly afraid.’ It is used 14 times in 0 V 
astr. of once (Job 26^1) of ncn. In NT it is tr’^ 
of iKTTAijdcra) 10 times (9 times in Gosp., and always 
in ref. to Christ’s words, except Mk 7® of His 
works ; once in Ac ‘ being a. at the teaching of 
the Lord ’) ; of ^lo'r'qy.i 6 times, of 6afj.$€(a and Sd/n/Sos 

♦‘The suffix ishiSj in most oilier words 0 U a(b^^l ’'b i 
the derivation Is from a French verb cndirifr U’ -/*■.' ’id lui mir;.’- 
its pres part in -issani; so that ihc ad* i )‘i ol :t ( 
piesont ca«:G is unanthoi ired and incorrect li wh" [PobT')’. 
added iiitiely to pivo the -woul a fuller sou ul, and fiom -oiih 
di'.liko to tbo foim asioni/ winch was the foini into which the 

M. E had pa-^sed — ’^koat Etymol sjo. 

‘ 1» Lhi" pi**aT pa-'aLn <•' W "'ib-i ,rn.'n 

I'B-i !i i’ ^ u-<’ vi'i'v c'l'i 'ped u i' r '^ciivc '(.r ca' - tlv* tiD 

■ ir lO ‘ p I rrioiL co’nTaoiijlaciw/«-on> n'7 Ii.cC'P' ' 

Bi’i « ’(•'•I'Ui " r. 
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vepUxei once each A EV retains ‘a.* * * § ^ ; J 

OT, but in NT changes it into ‘ amazed, 

Gr. is other than iKir\ir)a<yu). Astonishment is 
found only once in NT, Mk 5^^ *they were 
with a great a.’ (EV * amazed with a great amaze- 
ment,’ Gr. ^Kffracris) in ref. to the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. But EV adds Mk 16^ ‘trembling and 
a. iiad come upon them ’ (Gr. toram?, AV ‘ they 
trembled and were amazed’). In OT a. is more 
frequent. In Ps 60® ‘ thou hast made us to drink 
the wine of a.’ (npy-iti, EV ‘ staggering ’), the obs. 
physical sense of stupefaction is conveyed. (Cf. 
Is ‘ thou hast drunken the bowl of the cup of 
staggering [same Heb.], and drained it.’) As tr’^ 
of *a.’ freq. means art object of a., and always 
in a strong sense; esp. in Jer., as 25'® ‘to make 
them a desolation, an a., an hissing, and a curse.’ 

J. Hastings. 

ASTEOLOGrIAN is the more accurate form, 
having the classical termin. -anus added to a class, 
root. But while the ; " ■ ■ - '“orm theologian 

held its ground, astrolo^/ ■ ■ ■ Eng. term, -er 

drove this out. It is found in Dn 2^'^, AV 1611, 
and Camb. Bible, but is replaced by r-iro’o' - i in 
nearly all mod. editione, J. liA-*! rsc-i. 

ASTRONOMY AN0 ASTROMGY* — Heavenly 
bodies, in Genesis, are called ‘lights’ or ‘bodies 
giving light’ (mfiD, pi. mi<D rTwCdr, m^oroth). Bill- 
mann {Genesis) remarks that in no other work (of 
creation) is the object of their creation so fully 
indicated, and asks whether a silent contrast to 
heathen was attached to the 

stars, may noi he tlieian. The object of the 
heavenly bodies is stated to be * to divide between 
the day and the night,’ and ‘for signs, for seasons, 
and for days and years/ and it is for this purpose 
chat they are fixed (lit. ‘given/ opk jo*!, ‘and he 
[Gk>d] gave them ’) in the firmament. The whole 
account of the creation and placing of the heavenly 
bodies is, in fact, based on the old geocentric view 
of the ancient astronomers, which mainly prevailed 
until the birth of modem astronomy. Tlie account 
as given in Gn, however, is correct for the time 
at which it was written, and suited the needs of 
the people to whom it was addressed. The 
heavenly bodies were among the great marvels of 
the creative power of God, and they are taken 
purely and simply from J i of view of what 

they are for us, and the • . i li- y have upon our 

minds, regardless of any preconceived or acquired 
scientific ideas and theories that we may possess. 

Not less than the Hebrews did the Babylonians 
and Assyrians regard the heavenly bodies as for 
signs and seasons, days and years ; and this view 
was associated with their usual heathen ideas that 
the heavenly bodies were divinities. The following 
translation of the portion of the Bab. creation 
story, corresponding with Gn 1, will form a basis 
of comparison with the two accounts : — 

‘He (Merodach) formed the stations of the great gods— 
stars were their likeness ; he wisod »ho /'■y / i to he set ; 

111 «] -'jTi it'd l!i“year; Loouilinod liio fo’-m*, (oi the oonstella- 
(■''h*-' ) ; 

he caused three stars t to be assigned to each of the 12 months ; 

■ ■ ■ ■ • " ■ ■ fir ’n>; 

; < . ■ o .M K(J ;o make known 

their limits, 

that an error might not be made, that none might sin. 


* »€sid 08 \VrrY.vu (Jth llM 1S17 161, Sir 4818 i Mac 1622) and 
Oi'jsljs, l Ma< ' I'l t ■ - ‘a.‘astr®^ of ra/pflco-rw 
(Jlh 14^, lenim (Jth . ■ / 1 ■ < » ,» i 18^), and KeiTetirX^erertit 

(2 Mac thereby showing more clearly the force of the 
Eng. word. 

t The lumasi were seven in number, and seem to have been 
constellations, among them being Ardtenens. 

t Or, possibly, constellations. 

§ Apparently— new year’s day. 

II So Jensen. The original word is Nibiru, regarded by Fried. 
Delitzsch in 1885 as being = Heb. ma’abhdr, ‘place of 

passing,' here = * zodiac.’ 


He set with him the station of Bel and iSa ; 
he opened then great gates on both sides, 

' ’ . 1 . ' JT '• I Tie left and the right— 

He caused Nannaru (the moon) to shine, (and) he ruled the 
night, 

be designated him also as the thing of the night, to make known 
the tune. 

Monthly, without failing, i'o < •‘O'.-'-t ■! r-i* n'> a S 
at the beginning of the me- . > lO - ■ !■• ■ •!_»■ 

’ * ’ ■ ' ‘ ‘ 1 ■' > * I M. . " : I time)— 

<H. . ■•.ii (■ -. .‘.I ■ -rmg.* 

At this point the text is mutilated ; but after the 
placingof the moon, the chief god of the Babylonians 
IS represented as turning Ms attention to the sun, 
and ‘when the sun arrived on the horizon of 
heaven,’ he seems to have addressed and directed 
him as to his course. Imperfect as the Bab. text 
here is, it is nevertheless easy to see that it is the 
account of a nation who knew much more of 
astronomy, on the whole, than the Hebrews. This 
is, in fact, indicated "* ■ ‘ • berof tablets 

from Babylonia and : ■ - to astrology 

that have been founa, as wen as muse referring to 
astronomy proper, in which the stars and planets 
are enumerated and classified, and their positions 
sometimes described. Catalogues of these works 
were made, and explanations how to use them were 
given. Eeferences, not only to stars, hut also to 
comets, are found, but they are comparatively rare. 

The Hebrews, in OT, do not seem to have looked on the stars 
from an astronomical or astrological point of view, but rather as 
signs placed in the heavens, one of their most important func- 
i‘i I •» Ik I g ! > .’'n' power of the Almighty. Thus we are 

loM lie cri.. ul them (Qn Job 99, Ps 8® etc.), 

'■ « 'll. • ■ i (’^1 1474), and has the whole of them 

: ■ I • {.J . I horrors of His ' < T ' it 

belongs that the stars lose their brightness I , 52^, 

Lk 21^, Jn 820, Bev 812), fall from heaven like withered leaves 
(Is84^the stars are here called ‘all the host of heaven’),— a 
simile in all probability derived from the observation of falling 
or ‘shooting’ stars, just as the reference, in Jude v.is, to 
‘wandering stars' possibly derived its origin from the comets 
which came to excite the wonder and terror of the world. In 
the expression ‘courses’ of the stars (Jg 620) it is the planets 
that are referred to* The distance of the stars from the earth 
seerantohave struck the nations of the ancient world, honfi 
the mention of the stars in Job 22^2, cf. also Is in’*, 'l.ic 
parison of their brightness is made in 1 Oo Aiid ;he r 
great number referred to in He lli2. 

The stars are, as a rule, indicated by the usual 
word kdkdb, Arab, kawketh^ Syr. kawkebd, 
Eth. kawkab and kokab, Assyr. kakkabu. One of 
the poetic expressions for ‘stars’ is ‘ stars 

of the morning,’ an expression applied apparently 
to the angels (Job 38^) ; and the words ‘ morning 
star ’ could also be applied to a man who was con- 
sidered to be great, like the high priest Simon 
(Sir 50®) ; to a thing greatly to be desired, as 
‘ salvation’ (2 P 1'®) and ‘ heavenly glory’ (Rev 2®) ; 
and, finally, to Christ Himself (Rev 22'®), 

The date at which the stars were divided into 
constellations is very remote, and there is consider- 
abh iJ'i ■■ i'l/.'il \ as to the approximate period and 
th< u . I* '\hom tlii«i division liad its orimn. 

In J I : J!.»i .1 \ , however, it is due to the Chal- 

dseans, who seem to have had it from the Ak- 
kadians, most of the names of the signs of the 
zodiac and consteHations being written in the non- 
Sem. dialect of ancient Babylon. The Hebrew s, in 
their turn, may have obtained their knowledge of 
the constellations from the Ghaldseans, hut we have 
no real evidence of the fact. 

The well-known constellation of the Great Bear, 
'ash (Job 9*^) or v^]ii 'apish (fem. Job 38®^),^ is 
said to be connected with na^sh * a bier,’ the name 
of that con.-idlaiio'i in Arabic. The •sons’ of 
* Apish (K-;- arc -i)()k<‘n of in Job 38®®, and are 
regarded as the three stars in the tail of the bear, 
a parallel to the Arab, expression bandit na'sh 
‘the daughters of the bier,’ which means the 
* For * the hear' of the RV the AV has ‘ Arcturus ’ 
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same thincr. The Arab, lesrend connected with the ones, was likened to a brood-hen with her chickeiis 


constellation of the Great Bear is as follows ; — 

Na'sh having been killed by Gedi (the pole star), 
the children of Na'sh (the sons in front with the body 
of their father, the daughter behind with the nurse, 
who carries a child in her arms) go round nightly 
-ivki' mmderer, with the hope of avenging 

■ i.c'i death. Canopus (Arab. SuMl), how- 

ever, wishes to go to the help of Gedt, but, having 
set out too late, finds himself always foiled, not 
being able to reach his point in time to prevent the 
^ • catastrophe. Whether some legend 
■! “ was attached to the constellation 

by the ancient Hebrews is uncertain, and, whilst 
admitting a likeness in the Heb. and Arab, names, 
the differences in their forms must, nevertheless, 
not b I ■ n . Fried. Delitzsch points out that 

the lh‘l). elsewhere (Job 4^® etc.) means ‘a 
moth,’ and that a star bearing that name {sdsu 
* moth ’) seems to have been known to the Assyro- 
t. *..- 1 - {WAHL 49,64). M. A. Stern (in the 
Jud, Aeitschr, 1866) regards this constellation as 
the Pleiades. 

Another constellation mentioned is Orion, in Heb. 

(Job 9^ Am 5®), pi. (Is 13^^^).* The 
word ineaus, literally, * the fool,’ or ‘ impious one,’ 
(j with Arab, jahhdr, Syr, gahhdrdii 
Ohald. niphla ' the giant,’ the name given to this 
constellation by the Semites of old becaus, i 'g; rC.t d 
as the figure of a ‘ ’ ’ one of i>. . 

male figures seen ■ ■ *■ ■> . boundary-stones 

which show nguics of the constellations. Gesenius 
suggests that they (the Hebrews, etc.) seem to 
have looked on this constellation as the figure of 
an impious giant bound in the sky, whence Job 
38®^ ‘ CJanst thou loose the bands of Orion ? ’ The 
plural in Is 13^® * constellations,’ means, literally, 

‘ the Orions ’ — the giant constellations of the sky, 
prominent by their brightness. A very ingenious 
suggestion is that quoted in the Chronicon Fas- 
chale, Cedrenus, John of Antioch, and others, 
from Pers. sources, that Chesil or Orion is the 
impious giant Nimrod chained to the heavens. 
This, however, is late, and probably has no solid 
basis as its origin. 

The well-kno ■. ti I'i* - ■ ■ in Job (9®) supplies us 
also with the ’ •• u j.)- . le Pleiades, hd'd Mmahf 
Syr. Jcima, Arab, thurayyd, voi(l?»TnenTiing ‘heap,’ 
‘cluster,’ ‘plenty,’ ‘multitude,’ from the seven 
larger stars and the smaller ones closely grouped 
therewith. The Arabs also call the Pleiades 
an-najm ‘the star,’ or ‘cluster’ par excellmc6i 
said to be so named on account of their monthly 
conjunction with the moon, hy which they served 
to measure time, and thus rule the calendar. 
In Job S8®\ nD '5 ‘the cluster (AV ‘sweet 

influences’) of the Pleiades’ is mentioned, corre- 
sponding with the Arab. *ahd ath-thurayya. The 
P. * M R. David Kimchi in his Lexicon) 

■ ,‘‘M, the ‘bands of the Pleiades’ referred 

to their influence upon vegetation, Mmdh having 

S eat cold, and binding up the fruit, though K. 

aac described the influence of the Pleiades as 
being the reverse of this, ripening the fruits. In 
the Pers. poets (Sadi, Hafiz, etc.) these stars 
are regarded as a brilliant rosette with a central 
star, etc. 

The popular name used by Luther. ‘ G’ ‘ ’ 
i,e, ‘ the clucking hen,’ reminds one (‘f :*!:!■*'» 

name ‘hen and chickens,’ and the] •»■!»!. 
nUr&f O.F: pulsinUre, The appej'i-:c' oi . n- 
constellation of the Pleiades being conventionally 
that of a large star surrounded by several smaller 

* The LXX has iSa-mpot in Job 09 ; *Clpson in Job 3881. The 
LXX of Amos 58 differs entirely from the received text of 
ihe Heb. 

+ Also called in Syr 'iyfttha., a word which is said also to mean 
AJdebaran, Capella, and the Pleiades. 


under her wings, hence this name ; and for this 
reason the Pleiades were also supposed to be the 
same as Succoth-benoth, which is rendered by E. 
David Kimchi ‘ hen (with) chickens.’ This name 
for the Pleiades, which occurs in the Targ. to J ob, 
is said also to be usual with the Arabs. Whether 
the Hebrews of ancient times had also this idea, is 
uncertain, and seems to be improbable. It is to be 
noted that Fried. Delitzsch denies the meaning 
‘star-cluster’ for this constellation, and connects 
.Tp'? kimah with the Assyr. Mmtu ‘family,’ ex- 
plaining it as the ‘ family of stars,’ — an etymology 
which does not invalidate,^ as will be seen, the 
popular legends concerning it. 

nin ‘ the fleeing serpent,’ or ‘ swift serpent ’ 
(Job 26^®), has been regarded as the sign of the 
dragon, between the Great and the Little Bear; 
but this identification is very uncertain. It would 
seem, however, to he something connected with 
the sky, as is indicated by the first part of the 
verse : ‘ By his spirit are the heavens garnished ’ 
(EV), or, ‘ beauty ’ (m). 

The sign of the Twdns (Castor and Pollux, AV; 
The Twin Brothers, EV ; Gr. Atdo-Kovpoi) is men- 
tioned as the name of a ship in Ac 28^^.* 

The word nnjD mazzdrCth (a plmal form, Job 
38 ®^), is, with common consent, regarded as signi- 
fying ‘ the signs ’ of the zodiac, which come forth 
* in their season,’ and, as is implied, could not be 
led forth by a man. In 2 K 23® occurs the word 
mazzdlSth, translated ‘planets’ in the AV 
and EV, with the marginal reading ‘ twelve signs ’ 
of the zodiac. This \vord is compared by Jensen 
and others with the Assyr. manzalh, WAI 
iii. 59 . 35 , a comparison \yhich is not without its 
difficulties, as, if correct, it would imply complete 
• . “ (J the root of the Assyr. word on the part 
1 '. ■ H scribes, manzalti being for manzazti,'\ 

by a common law of interchange between z and I— 
ignorance which would not, however, be 
inexcusable, as the Chaldee form is k;*:;: /// y. 
laydy and, though unprovided with the feminine 
ending, would present the same root, the individual 
sims being ‘?io, mazzdL The Chaldee forms them- 
selves, however, seem rather to increase the diffi- 
culty of connecting with the Assyr. manzalti. 
That expression in Job 9 ^ which accompanies the 
names of the constellations, namely, {Jpvi nnij 
hadrt Umdn, ‘ the chambers of the south ’ 
(=Arab. akhddir aUjanuh or muhhddi* al-janub), 
is one of peculiar interest. Gesenius would render 
it ‘the most remote southern regions’; but it seems 
better to regard it as meaning ‘ the southern con- 
stellations,’ some of which, in all piobability, ye- 
■ * ■ ‘ chambers,’ from wliicli 

' ;ures looked out, similar to 
the reliefs representing the constellations on the 
Bab. boundary-stones. Should this cxplariJUitTi 
be correct, ‘the chambers of the south’ Ix' 

in contradistinction to mazzaroth or mazzaloth 
‘the constellations’ (of the north), hut the un- 
certainty of the exact signification of the two 
( xpiO'-'Knis makes every attempt at explanation 
iiTi'-aii-fjjcioiy. A point to be noted is that an 
Arab, translation of Job 9 ® mentions ‘the heart of 
the south,’ a name of Suhel or Canopus, the princi- 
pal star in the constellation of the Ship (Delitzsch, 

' Johi 2nd ed. p. 128 n.), which marks, By its rising, 

*The Bab. names of t'“ ^ <'? ilu* (about 

n c .”>00) vlh follows : Tlie U- • 'i* m mm* iS.i'n, and the 

Bull of IIc*a\en— Taurus ; iiml ibc Great 

Gernini ; Allul—Cnnccr ; tht* (J rca? Djcf -- I.eo ; tlie I'ar of Corn*. 
Vjiiro ; Zibanit -- Libra ; tlie Seoiivon ~ ^(;orp■^ s ; rajnfita</=s 
Ar ' tenons ; tlic rish-ijoat=-C'Jii)or , Gnla=.V.Ui|ji«v)ia , tl>e W ater- 
chnnnel and the Tails = Pisces There were also many other / 
constellations, the number of which is uncertain* 

+ The changes would be manzazti, mamarti^ mameUti, mm ' 
zalU. 
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the season in wliich the fruit "becomes ripe through 
the increase of the heat. The ‘ heart of the south ’ 
would seem to go with and explain the ‘ chambers 
of the south/ 

Venus is .‘■i}ip<ircntly mentioned (Is 14^^) under 
the name hclel^ ‘the shining one,’ with the 
addition ‘son of the morning,’ i.e, Lucifer, 

the day-star, a name of Venus as the morning 
star, to which the king of Babylon is, in this 
passage, compared. This Heb. word agrees in 
meaning with that used for Venus in Arab., 
namely, zuharah ‘ splendid (star),’ and is from the 
same root as the Assyr. elelu ‘ to be bright. ’ Strange 
to say, h<‘.vn \ , .■» A ; . ■!* me for Venus from this 

loot has i)v' M . o ■ , , the word generally 
quoted, tu'i’if' ■ "■ j. ghost- word, due to a 
faulty copy.* As the Assyrians knew, from the 
earliest times, that Venus as a morning and as an 
evening star was the same, it is probable that the 
Hebrews were aware of the fact also.f 

In Am 52 ®, where it is said, ‘Yea, ye have 
borne Siccuth your king, and Chiun your images, 
the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves ’ 
(RV), there is hardly any doubt that Chiun (|V 3 
kiyyun) is the Assyr. kdaioanu (or, as read by some, 
kamanu), the planet Saturn, which was known to 
the Bab. and Assyr. under that name, preserved in 
Arab, under the form kaiwdn, and in the Peshitta i 
as kaiwdnd, and of which the of the LXX | 

is supposed to be a corruption. The pointing of 
the Heb. form is regarded by Schrader as incorrect, 
and he therefore writes, upon the model of the 
Arab., etc., p /5 kewdn.X Chiun or Kewan does not 
properly belong to Heb. astronomy, but if piobably 
gives us the name of the planet Saturn among the 
Hebrews, who seem to have worshipped him under 
the form of the star which represented him. 

Mention of the sun is common, but the passages 
in which it is referred to are rather general than 
truly astronomical. It is used to indicate the time 
of the day, as ‘when the sun went down* (Gn 
‘ till the sun be hot ’ (Neh 7^) ; comparison, as 
‘clear as the sun* (Ca 6^®), etc. etc. In -the 
account of the Creation it is called the ‘ greater ’ of 
the ‘two great lights’ (Gn H®), made ‘to rule the 
day,* and set in the firmament of the heaven ‘ to 
give light upon the earth,’ and, with the lesser 
light, ‘to divide the light from the darkness’ 
(vv.^®“^®). The sun would also be included among 
the lights in the firmament of the heaven in v.^^ 
which were ‘ for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years.’ It will he seen from this that the 
astronomical ideas of the Hebrews with regard to 
the sun were strictly those of an observer on the 
surface of the earth, and were based upon the 
"ii icily praolhnl view of its value in the matters 
oi cvcr\(la\’ hi'i' — in fact, they were the ideas 
'-oncrally hold by t lio people of that \ i.Ci -^iioo ■ 'liu-r 
ages until the birth of nioibuii .)Mn»r.umy. if v.o 
had the Bab. account of iJio (htNU’.on comploto, we 
should in all probabiliiy find therein views em- 
bodying those iTi tli(‘ In. St chap, of Genesis. "What 
may be regarded as a poetical astronomical view 
of the sun in his course is that contained in Ps 
19^*, where the ‘tabernacle of the sun* is men- 
tioned, and he is compared to * a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber,^ and ‘rejoicing as a strong 

* The Assyr. word for the planet Venus is generally read Dilhat, 
more correctly Delebat (Aexi(p»T% explained as Ifabat kakkabu 
rhe star Nabai,’ or ‘(she who) proclaims.' 

t It is to be noted that the Heb. word Mlil is masc., and in 
this resembles Heosphoros (Hesperus); but the name m Assyr., 
Aiab., etc., is fem. The name Lucifer, applied to Satan, is due 
to Hieron^^us and the Fathers of the Church, and apparently 
had its origin m the legend of the fall of the angels, introduced 
into the works of Bishop Avitus, the poet Caadmon, and Milton 
in Par. Lost (cf. Lk 1018, Rev 127ff.). 

t Schrader reads in the same passage SakkUth for Siceuthf and 
compares th]*j word with the cuneiform Sak-kut, one of the 
names of the god Ninip, worshipped of old m Babylonia 
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man to run his course.’ This poetical D - ’ 'i > * 
of the sun, however, reminds one of ! «* ‘ ll.'. 
cylinder-seals on which the sun-god is represented 
as a man, from whom rays of light stream forth so 
dazzling that the divine attendants who open the 
doors which enclose him are obliged to look the 
other way whilst performing this duty.* The 
going forth of the sun ‘ from the end ot heaven,’ 
and the ‘ circuit unto the ends of it ’ (v.®), refer, 

‘ ”, '■» the daily journey of the sun, which, 

■ ■ . seem from this passage, had been 

noticed to be a curved course in the heavens. An 
with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the sun was 
used to mark the points of the compass, east being 
‘ the rising sun,* west ‘ the setting sun,* etc. The 
iridicativiu of the different parts of the day from 
I'll po'’ ’on of the sun was, no doubt, from actual 
oiiy'i' aiion, the use of sun-dials (see below) not 
being by any means common in the ancient East. 
For further information see Sun. 

There is no express mention of eclipses in the 
Bible, but certain expressions, such as ‘ I will cause 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day* (Am 8®), have been 
regarded as referring to something of the kind. In 
the case of the above quotation, the fact that noon 
is mentioned in connexion with the sun going 
down might well refer to an eclipse ; but in the 
case of Mic 3^, Zee 14®, Joel 2^®* 3^®, which were 
formerly taken to refer to eclipses, this can hardly 
be the reference, as the phenomena accompanying 
the obscuration of the snn and the moon do not 
favour that view. So also the passing reference in 
Jer 15® ‘her sun is gone down while it was yet 
day,* can only mean that ‘ good fortune has ceased 
for her.’ Reference to an eclipse has been seen 
also in 2 K 20^^ Is 38®, where the shai'ov. goim: 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz is -polco'i ui ; 
but real observation under natural conditions 
would he necessary before accepting this as being 
conclusive or even probable. This supposed eclinse 
has been identified with an annular eclipse or the 
sun in 689 B.C. (Bo^anquet in the Trans. Soo. Bill. 
ArchoBology^ vol. hi. p. 31 IF., vol. v. p. 261, etc,). 
The same writer also understands Ezk 30^® 32^* ® to 
refer to the total • of ibo sun in B.C. 556; 
but there is the -s iiu- j ■ ->m to this as to the 
supposed references in Micah, Zech., and Joel. 

The Hebrews had more than one word for the 
moon (see Moon), serving to designate the luminary 
in a general sense, when full, and when new. The 
a]'p,n rit motions of the moon were well known to 
the Hebrews, as it was by that heavenly body that 
their festivals were fixed ; and it has a special 
importance, because the Seb. year, like that of the 
Babylonians, was lunar, and was used to fix ‘ signs 
and seasons * more, probably, than any other 
heavenly body. The moon played a part just as 
important in Bab, astronomy, tor there was not 
only a large series of forecasts connected with its 
movements, but it was also used, as with the 
Hebrews, to determine the beginning of the month, 
and thus to fix the dates of the various festivals, 
etc. (Festivals). The Heb. idea of the moon as 
‘the lesser light to rule the night,* finds its coho in 
the Bab. account of the creation of ihe heavenly 
bodies (translated above), in which she is described 
as the ruler of the night, the indicator of the 
beginning of the month, and apparently (by her 
changes) the divider of the inontli into weeks. It 
is not unlikely that the Hebrews learned these 
astronomical uses of our satellite from the Baby- 
lonians, probably at some early period, and also 
during fiie Captivity, • by which time Bab. 

• A very poetical hymn to the sun-god, from Borsippa, 
describes him when going to rest, and speaks of the greetings of 
the bolts and the satisfaction of the door of heaven on his arrival 
at t he end of his daily joumev. 
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astronomy liad made CTeat progress. Eclipses of 
the moon seem not to be referred to in the Bible. 

In all 1 -r. \ most of the nations of the 
ancient Jbasx; naa, like the Babylonians and 
Assyrians^ professional astrologers, by whom the 
stars were consnlted, horoscopes drawn, and lucky 
days predicted, for such as wished to know what 
the future had in store for them, so that they 
might ‘ know the ordinances of heaven,' and their 
‘ tiominion in the earth ' (Job 38^^). The Hebrews, 
however, seem to have been less of astrologers than 
the nations around, for the prophet Jeremiah (10^) 
exhorts them not to learn the way of the nations, 
and not to be dismayed at the signs of heaven, for 
the nations were dismayed at them, implying that 
the Hebrews, at least at that time, did not imitate 
‘ the nations ’ in the matter of astrology to any 
great extent, though there was, m truth, a tendency 
to do so. The ’ ‘ . id reality of the belief 

in the infiuences in the ancient East is 

well brought home to us in Deborah’s triumphal 
song, where she says ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera ’ ( Jg which, though only 

a poetical figure, is sufficiently characteristic. 

Older, however, than the above, are the many 
tablets of the Babylonians and Assyrians referrmg 
to forecasts. Through a long series of years, prob- 
ably extending into tour millenniums, these nations 
seem to have carried on observations, which they 
quoted, with the omens derived from current 
events, for future reference. Again and again, 
moreover, we meet with communications which 
passed between the Assyr. kings and ' • s ' < 
in which the former inquired what wiw o^aio Uiui- 
cated with regard to Assyria and the nations around. 
Thus we meet with such predictions as, ‘If, upon 
the 16th day (of the month Ab), an eclipse happen, 
the king of Akkad will die, Nergal (t.e. pestilence) 
will destroy the land.’ ‘ If, on the 16th day (of the 
month Elul), an eclipse happen, the king of a 
foi (*ign land or the king of JjLatte will come and take 
the tin 0 no. Rain from heaven and flood from the 
channel will overflow.’ The planets and the sun 
and moon also furnished omens of a similar nature, 
for it was supposed that what had happened before 
would, under similar astral influences, happen again. 

When, accordingly, the Hebrews came into 
close contact and relationship with the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, they found them to be nations 
among whom astrology, far from being forbidden 
and in disfavour, was a recognised mstitution, 
resorted to by all, from the king downwards — a 
venerable * science.* The desire to know the future 
was, no doubt, as strong in the breasts of the 
Hebrews as in those of their conquerors, and they 
must oT ■ ’I hjsvi* ii -O' ’ (o iI.mm* ‘m- ‘ 

‘staiga. ■ : '‘il * :r‘oi‘ 'il\ ,( ;i o* « * I- 

47’*)ofv, i ■ !(■ [.[OMbc; i k"-o I os;. i ■ ii 
The a i<.r.;.i.. i’l.' cj I'ul z"y' '-'i' ilvc'c, 
generally rendered ‘ dividers of the heavens ' ; the 
stargazers D’lnrr, lit, ‘those who gaze on 

the stars’; the monthly piogrio-licato:-, 

AVm ‘that give kiiowlidgi .. * 
the months’ — probamy those who ; j 

every new moon what was likely* to happen 
during the coining month. In Dn 2^ etc., the 
RV has ligliLly ‘inchanters’ for the ‘astrologers’ 
(q' 9 ^ 4 <) of the'AV, and the same remark holds 
ood for the Aramaic form k in v.^ etc. These 
iblical expressions for the various kinds of 
astrologers, it must be noted, are, to all appearance, 
true Hebrew words, not boriowings from the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, showing, in all pro- 
bability, that celestial forecasts were far fiom 
being altogether novelties with the Hebrews. 
Nevertheless, as has been already remaikcd, they 
seem to have been generally aveise to divination of 
this kind, partly on account of the general pro- 


hibition against the use of divination and the 

ractice of augury (Dt 2 K 2P), partly 

ecause such of the people as weie rigid 
monotheists (and among these we must class all 
OT writers) looked upon the heavenly bodies as 
the objects of adoration by the heathen nations 
around, and mentioned them therefore but seldom 
— pai tly because they had but little need to speak 
of them, but also because they wished to avoid 
reference to those things likely to call up in the 
mind of the reader heathen practices. 

T. G. Pinches. 

ISTYAGES CAcTvdjTjs, so Herodotus, Xenophon; 
Assyr. Istuvigu) was the son of Cy as ares, king of 
the Medes, and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, B.C. 584. His wife was the 
daughter of Alyattes, king of Lydia, his sister was 
the queen of Nebuchadiezzax of Babylon, and 
Cyrus was his (h'li.gliii'i son by a Persian father. 
According to Bet and the Dragon (v.^), when A. 
was gathered to his fathers, ‘ Cyrus of Persia le- 
ceived his kingdom.’ Not, however, in the way of 
ordinary succession. ^ Herodotus (i, 127-130), con- 
firmed by t)iQ Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus {EF 2nd 
Ser. V. 159) records that when A. marched against 
the disaffected Persians under Cyrus, his own troops 
deserted him or would not fight, and he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner, thus losing his crown 
in B.C. 549, after a reign of 35 years. He was the 
last of the line of Median king-, (known on the 
monuments as kings of the ^IjukI.i), who had 
reigned 150 years — the ” ’ * . "’"ow's: — 

Deioces (Daiukku), B.C. (Era- 

vartis), B. C. 646-624 ; Cy axares ( K j i ‘ ■ ' i ' , B.C. 
624-584 ; Astyages (Istuvigu), B.C. r>Sl-5ffi. 

I • • .T 30 ; jRP V. 144 ff. (cf. vol. ill. 

p. , - ' , f \ Media, chs. viii., ix. ; Sayce, 

R '! \ . pp. 463, 468 

T. Nicol. 

IS UR CA(rodp, AV Assur), 1 Es 5®h— His sons 
returne*’ ‘ ‘ ‘m ’e servants under Zerub- 

babel. < .' . . h . ~ ^Apovp), Ezi2®\ Neh 7®^. 

ASYLUM.— See Refuge, 

ASYNCRITUS (’Ao-iJy/cpiros, ’Aerw-, As^ 

Ro 16^^. — A Christian greeted by St, P.nil ' ' 
four others ‘and the brethren that are with them,’ 
perhaps members of the same small community. 
The name occurs in Rom. Ins. CIL vi. 12,565, of 
a freedman of Au^stus. See Sanday and Headlam, 
Eomans,^, 427. For later traditions, which may be 
neglected, ^^QActaSanct.f April, i. 741 ; June, iv. 6. 

A. C. Headlam. 

ATAD ni, ‘thorn’), Gn Appears 

I to have been * over Jordan ’ (see Abel-mizraim), a 
I threshing-floor on the road to Hebron. The site 
is unknown. 

ATAR (A ’Arip, B omits, AV Jatal), 1 Es 5^. — 
His sons were among the porters or door-keepers 
who returned with Zeruhbabel. Called Ater, Ezr 
2^, Neh 7^. 

AT ARAB wife of Jerahmeel and mother 

of Onam (1 Ch 2-®}. 

ATARGATIS. — The worship of this Syrian 
goddess is nowhere named in the canonical hooks, 
but in 2 Mac 12-® mention is made of a tenrnle of 
Atargatis (RV Atergatis) at Camion in Gilead 

ArapyciTeioVf^ ArepyareLov, A, the former being shown 
" ; ‘ to be the more correct form of the 

• . ■ * . 1 ' ■ scriptions discovered at Delos this 

goddess is generally joined with Adad, <and once 
she is styled ^AtppoSLrrf ’Arapyaxis. In Palestine the 
principal seat ol her w'orship w asat Ashkelon, where 
she -was probably identiiied wdth the Heavenly 
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Aphrodite (whose temple is named by Herodotus, 
i. 105). Another famous shrine of Atargatis was 
at Hierapolis, or Bambyce (Mabug), on the 
Euphrates (Lucian, De Syria Dm, 14 ; Pliny, Hist, 
Nat. V. 23). At both these shrines sacred fish 

were kept, and at Ashkelon ' was 

represented as a woman witl . ■ - . ■ 3ian, 

l.c. ; comp. Ovid, Metam. iv. 44-46). ' ; (v> '•*; 

the Gr. version of the legend, -\1 jr ; ' i . \ " <* 

(to use the shorter form of s a' ‘ame, more 
commonly found in Gr.), was a maiden, inspired 
by Aphrodite with love for a youth who was 
WGi shipping at her shrine. By him Berceto 
became the mother of a dangldr-r ; but, filled with 
shame, she threw hci-t^’f imc 'd'e water at Ash- 
kelon, or at Hierapolis, whereupon she ’ . . ' 

into a fish (Diod. Sic. ii. 4). Av v oi ■’dip .o I , “ * , 
Astron, ii. 30, she was saved by a tisn. The child, 
who had been exposed, was brought up at the 
temple of Aphrodite, and became the famous 
Assyrian queen Semiramis. 

Older derivations of the name have become 
obsolete since the discovery on coins and Pal- 
myrene inscriptions of the true Sem. form of the 
name rtrji;Tny or mynnj;. In the first part of this 
word we may recognise the Aram, form of the name 
which appears in Assyr. as Ishtar, in Heb. as 
Ashtoretn (n*nhfi; 2 ), and in Phmnician as Astarte 
(i^“|t>^y). Comp, also ^Affdpa in Strabo, xvi. 27. 
The second portion of the name is usually under- 
stood to be the title of another deity, Ati or 
Attah, whose name is found in Melito, Apology 
(Migne, Fair. Gr. v. 1228), on in'-cii])tions from 
Phoenicia and (in proper names) from Palmyra, 
and perhaps also in such personal names as 
Alyattes, Sadyattes, etc. For the compound name 
we might then compare Astar-Chemosh of the 
Moabite Stone. Lagarde, however, shows 
i. 77) that this explanation is not 
free from dilticulties. The Gr. legend, the sacred 
fish at Ashkelon and Hierapolis, and the representa- 
tions of Atargatis as half woman, half fish, all 
point to an original connexion between this 
goddess and the water and she is probably a 
personification of the fonili-hi'*- i'OW(‘r of \vat( r. 

Camion, a town wjiicli in:i y p’ ubablN be id. ni ilied 
with Ashteroth-karnaiiii ((/ri 1 b'j, was t.ihor: niid 
destroyed by Judas Maccabaeus during an 
expedition into Gilead about B.C. 163, and the 
inhabitants who fled to the temple of Atargatis 
were put to death (2 Mac 12^®”^, cf. 1 Mac 5^'^ ; 
Jos. Ant, XII. viiL 4). 

Litkeature.— O n \ nirther, Biuirlissin in 

He ’• ->.* \ . 'uroux, but. d> la 

V. ' ■, //. /' .i I II. f,, Ii. X p. 91 f. , W n " Ii »/i, 

MSp. 159 f. H. A, White. 

ATAROTH (n’niipj^, ‘crowns’), the name of 
several towns east and west of Jordan. — 1. Ataroth, 
Nu 32®*®*, is in both iplaces named next Dibon, 
which is identified with the present Dhibdn (see 
Dibon), and Ataroth is doubtless Khurhet 'Attav'ds 
on Jehel Attar4s, which latter may be the Atroth- 
shophan of v.®®. It is 3 or 4 miles east of Ma- 
chaerus, where the Baptist was imprisoned and 
murdered. The objection that it is said to have 
been built by the children of Gad, while this site 
is in the toinroi-y of Beuben, would apply also to 
Dibon and Aio(t; it only proves that the tribes 
were greatly intermingled, or at first aided one 
another (as Jg 1®) in conquering and possessing 
their territories. 2. Jos 16^ a town on the border 
of Benjamin and Ephraim, towards its western ex- 
tremity. Conder recognises it in the modern 
Ed-Ddrieh, on the W. slope of the hill which lies 
south of Bethhoron-the-nether. 3. Ataroth-addar, 
Jos 16® 18^®, apparently the same as the preceding. 
I. Jos IG"^, a town on the same boundary of Ephraim 


and Manasseh, but towards its eastern extremity, 
next Naarath (which see). Conder suggests Tell 
et-Trfiny in the Jordan Valley, or Klitirbet Kaswal, 
also called Kh. et-Taiyireh. The name is lost. 
D6meh, the Edumia of the Onomasticon, with its 
ancient rock-cut tombs, is about the place one 
would look for it. Three places, one 4 miles north 
of Samaria, a second, 6 miles north of Bethel, a 
third, 7 miles north of Jerusalem, now bear the 
name AtAra, but are unnamed in Sciipture. 5. 
Atroth-beth-Joab, 1 Ch 2®^, possibly = Atari tes. 
A family is more probably meant than a place. 

A. Henderson. 

ATER. — 1. (“ia« ‘ binder ’ ?) The ancestor of certain 
temple porters who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Ezr 216- ® Neh 7®^-". 2. (A ^krip, B AV 

Aterezias, reading Ar^)p as one word) 

1 Es 5^® ; cf. Ezr 2^®. His sons returned with 
Zerubbabel. The title ‘(son of) Hezeldah’ was 
probably given to dislhigiii^]: him from Ater (1). 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ATERGATIS.— See Atargatis. 

ATETA (A ^krirri, B om. : AV Teta, from the 
Aldine Trjrd), 1 Es 5®®=:Hatita, Ezr 2^^, Neh 7". 

ATHACH 1 S 30®®.—An unknown town in 
the south of Judah. 

ATHAIAH (n^^ij^). — ^A man of Judah dwelling in 
Jerus. (Neh ID). See Genealogy. 

ATHALIAH (n:W ‘whom J" has dragged 
roughl s i!* o'" \ hah and Jezebel (2 K 8*®), 

called • OI .b ■; 2 K S^®, 2 Ch 22®. She 

married Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah (2 K 8^®, 2 Ch 18^ 21*) ; and as she inherited 
licr ino|]ici''5 4roiig Hifini(‘b‘r, lior influence for evil 
•w.'Hjiroilornimmi o\ oi bol ii her I'asbandand her son 
(2 K 8^ -“s 2 22'**‘;. I’ri-io/ her influence the 

cult of the Zidonian Baal prevailed in Judah to 
such a degree that the temple of J" was ‘ broken 
up’ (2 Ch 24'^),— the materials being probably 
used for the temple of Baal, — so that a thorough 
restoration was needed in the following reign. 
On the death of Ahaziah, Athaliah, who enjoyed 
already much authority as queen mother, and 
probably had a considerable following among 
tlie people, procured the massacre of all her grand- 
chilJren, Joash alone escaping, and Athaliah was 
queen of Israel for six years. No particulars are 
recorded of her reign, but the circumstances of 
her ihqio-liiori are rmated minutely. According to 

2 K 11, the high priest Jehoiada, having won over 
‘ the captains over hundreds, of the Carites and of 
the guard,’ arranged that the portion of them who 
formed th(‘ lr»'nn.‘ guard on the Sabbath day 
should he i ■(»'■. i.f in ihree equal divisions at the 
three main jippioiicbch to the temple, i.e. {a) the 
entry from the palace (Jos. ; cf . 1 E 10®, 2 K 16^®); 
(6) ‘the gate Sur*; (c) ‘the gate behind the 
guard* (Ewald’s idea IHI iv, p. 135], that ‘the 
watch of the king’s house ’ means the usual palace 
guard, seems inconsistent with Jehoiada’s words in 
V.®); while the other Iwooomj anics -liould not go 
off guard as usual, hut ‘conipu«s iii(‘ king round 
about’ whc^o^e^ be went. Additional solemnity 
was given to the proceedings by the use made of 
David’s dedicated armour. See Joash. Boused 
by the unusual noise caused by the acclamations 
which greeted the coronation of Joash, Athaliah 
came into the temple alone, her guard having been 
prevented from following her (.los. Ant. iX. vii. 3). 
The truth flashed upon her at once ; ‘she rent her 
clothes, and cried, Treason, treason 1’ Any 

* Cheyne suggests the Assyr. root Vny “ to be or become great 
■'( . ' ’V'l <ly,’ *qucenO ; then Athaliah«‘J" i« exalted. 

V' * I . vu. 484, 568, viu. 48.) 
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sympathy that might have been evoked was 
cowed by the overwhelming display of force. The 
sacred precincts might not be polluted with her 
blood, ‘ so they made way for her,’ and she passed 
out, and w^as struck down ‘by the way of the 
horses’ entry to the king’s liouse.’ The variations 
of the Chronicler (2 Ch 23) from this account are 
characteristic. Under the second temple, uncir- 
cumcised foreigners w’ere not permitted to appioach 
holy things ; he therefore substitutes for ‘ the 
Cantes and the guard ’ the courses of priests and 
Levites whose weeks of service began and ended 
respectively on that Sabbath. They are posted at 
(a) ‘the king’s house,’ (5) ‘the gate of the 
foundation’ for no), (c) ‘the doors.’ The 

captains — five in number, whose names are given — 
having been thus deprived of their men, are re- 
presented as ‘set over the host’ (v.^^), t.e. the 
w^hole population capable of ])caiing arms, and are 
obliged to ‘go about in dudao, mui gather the 
Levites out of all the cities of Judah, and the 
heads of fathers’ houses,’ to Jerusalem. The 
young king is publicly presented to ‘all the 
congregation,’ not, as m Kings, secretly to the 
cj : ; ‘ ‘ * lone. The people, who take a very 

*■ 11 00 . ■. I ".I c part in Kings, fill, with the Levites 
not on duty (cf. 2 Ch 5^^), the temple courts. Thus, 
while in Kings the deposition of Athaliah is 
effected by a sudden cowp d'Uat carried out by the 
high priest and foreign mercenaries, and every 
precaution is taken against a jjopular rising m 
Athaliah’s favour j in Chron. it is the act of the 
whole nation, constitutionally represented by the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and it is exe- 
cuted in the most deliberate and orderly fashion. 

‘The sons of Athaliah,’ 2 Ch 24% has been 
t\phiincd 10 mean {a) Ahaziah and his brethren 
horore they were carried away, 2 Ch 2U’ (Jos. 
Ant. IX. viii. 2) ; or (b) the priests of Baal (Jerome, 
Qu. Eeh.j in loc.) ; or (c) her illegitimate children. 

2. 1 Ch 8*®, a Benjamite dwelling in Jems. 3. 
Ezr 8^, father of Jeshaiah, who was one of Ezra’s 
companions. N. J. I). WHITE. 

ATHAKIM (onipKn Tjn), Nu 2U. — Either, a proper 
name of a place from which the route was named ; 
so RV * the way of Atharim,’ as LXX, — or, ‘ the 
way of tracks,^ i.e. a regular caravan road (cf. 
Arab. a trace). The rendering of AV, ‘ way 
of the spies,’ follows Targ. and Syr. ; onnN may then 
be a plur. of iri« in a sense slightly different from 
that given above, or= * * The ‘way of 

Atharim ’ will then be i liiii di -( : i k'-I in Nu 
See Hoemah. A. T. Chapman. 

ATHENIANS (*A^9;i^a?ot, Ac 17^^ ; "AvJpes * kdrivaXoi, 
17‘^ AV, RV ‘men of Athens’). — ^Inhabitants of 
Athens. 

ATHENOBIUS (’A Vi5/3toy, 1 Mac a friend 

of Antiochus vii. Sidetes. ^ When Antiochus had 
gained some successes against Tryphon, he sent 
Athenobius to Jerusalem to remonstrate with 
Simon bTaccabams for the occupation of Joppa, 
Oa7jira, the citadel of Jerusalem, and certain 
places outside Judaea. Simon was ordered to sur- 
render his conquests or to jiay an indemnify of 
1000 talents of silver; but he refused to promise 
more than 100 talents, and with this answer A. 
was obliged to return in indignation to the king. 

H A t 'W'hite 

ATHENS {*AB9ivaL). — St. Paul having sent Timo- 
theus away, ‘ thought it good to he left at Athens 
alone’ (1 Th 3^). From Ac 17 we learn what he did 
and said during his solitary stay. Leaving aside 
the history of A., I shall describe the aspect of this 
famous city in St. Paul’s epoch. St. Paul, like 
Apollonius of Tyana, landed at the Pirasus, and, 


like him, would have walked to A. by the new 
road, called Hamaxitos, which ran north of the 
ancient roadway, already encumbered with the 
ruins of the great wall of JPericles. 

Pausanias, in his description of A. (i. 1. 4), and 
Philostratns,* relate that along this road were 
raised at intervals altars to the unknown gods. 
St. Paul marked these, and worked them into his 
argument against polytheism, addressed upon the 
Areopagus to the Stoics and Epicureans. On his 
left hand, as he entered the Pirseus gate of the 
city, St. Paul skirted the Ceramicus or ancient 
burial-ground, where wc still see, bared by 
recent excavations, some of the olf 
tombstones ; to look upon which is a icn' I n i;>r. 
us of the noble and, in its calm self-restraint, almost 
dmne regret with which, in the fourth century B.C., 

I Athenian workmen could depict death and the last 
farewells of mortals. 

Innumerable booths of olive, fruit, and fish 
sellers were no doubt set up then as now round the 
entrances to the city. St. Paul would push his 
way past these, and, leaving to his left the noble 
temple of Theseus, which remains intact in its 
grandeur, he would enter the Agora. Here hia 
eye fell on portico after portico, painted by the 
brush of famous artists, and adorned with the 
noblest statues. But St. Paul would not have 
admired these so much as the tower and water- 
clock of Andronicus, telling out to him the hours 
of his solitary waiting. This still stands to-day, 
along with a few ruinous arcades, the sole remnant 
of an architectural splendour which eclipsed that 
of the Piazza del Duomo of Pisa, or of tlie Piazza 
di San Marco of Venice. The impression which 
the latter makes on one of us to-day might be 
compared with that of which St. Paul would have 
been sensible as he entered the Athenian Agora ; 
if at least he could, in spite of his Semitism, have 
felt the charm of the highest plastic art. 

The Agora was dominated on its south side 
by the ^rupt hill of Mars and the still more 
impressive heights of the Acropolis, and it was 
such a place of resort as is to-day the Piazza 
San Marco at Venice. There St. Paul found 
himself amidst the throng of ‘ all the Athenians 
and strangers who spent their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ 
In the Stoa Poecil4 he met with the successors 
of Zeno, the Stoics, with whom, as with the 
Epicureans, he, like a second Socrates, * disputed 
daily.’ And perhaps when he wearied of these 
discussions, and of the noise of the rich men’s 
slaves chaffering over their purchases, or of the 
porters thronmng round, of the quack doctors 
and barbers, he may have passed on by the 
Via Tripodum and have gained the theatre of 
Dionysus on the south side of the Acropolis, there 
to witness, perhaps, the performance of a play of 
Euripides or Menander ; or he may, from the other 
end of the Agora, have gone up by the temple of 
the Furies to the Acropolis, and have mounted the 
steps of the Propylsea of Mnesicles, whose columns 
stul remain to awe us with their sublime harmony. 
Having thus gained the platform of the Acropolis, 
he would wander (h •> : h a forest of the most 
perfect statues, pncicg lo-.'.-ul that most glorious 
shrine and monument of all, the temple of the 
virgin goddess Athene, whose power and attri- 
butes were destined with the triumph of St. Paul’s 
new gospel, and, after an epoch biiefer than that 
which had already elapsed since its erection, to 
pass on by seeming inheritance to the Blessed 
Virgin of the orthodox Greek Church. 

•Philostratns, VU. Apollon^ 6. 2: e-otspivurr^cw ri snpl 
ftkvrm 6$Sv Xtyitv reivTot ’ A.dr,vvTiii, «u xtti 
ieufAovm* iS^wroi, This, course, refers to St. Paul's own 
day. 
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St. Patd ‘ disputed in the synagogue with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons ’(Ac 11'^'^). It 
has been thought that the site - 

may be fixed by a slab found in 
of Koropus at the foot of Hymettus, bearing the 
legend ; outtj 17 Tr^Xr} roO Kvpiov, dUaioL GicreXei^ffovrat 
ip a&ri (Ps 118-^),* But this is a monument only 
of the tiiird or fourth century, and is of Christian 
origin. Other slabs, however, have been recovered 
in A. bearing Jewish inscriptions, and marking 
the burial-places of Greek Jews. And we have 
in the writings of the Jew Philo, by a single 
generation earlier than St. Paul, and, like him, an 
ardent apostle of monotheism, some graj)hic 
allusions to A., whither, no doubt, he went, like 
Horace, as to the chief centre of art and piiilo-opliy 
For A. was the university city of the Koman world, 
as it was also the focus from which the sacred rays 
of learning radiated to Taisns, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. In his youthful essay on the theme 
that every good man is free, Philo declares the 
Athenians to be the keenest-sighted mentally of 
the Greeks d^u5ep/c^crrarot SedpoLav), and 

says that A. is to Greece what the pupil is to the 
eye, or the reason to the soul.f And in these 
words, which follow in the same context, he 
doubtless describes a scene which he had actually 
witnessed — 

‘It was only jestprday that the actors were exhibiting 
tragedy, and were K'ciiiTjg fchoi-o famous lines of Euripides — 

** For Freedom is a name all precious, 

Even if a man hath little thereof. 

Let him esteem himself to have great riches," 

Then I beheld that all the spectators stood up on tiptoe with 
excitement, and ■ ‘ ‘ . ed 

their applause or i • a 

poet, that not on .* i iccao.u in aeeu, uuu gionnea its 

very name.* 

Such was the impression which A. made on a 
cultured Jew, who yet reprobated not less keenly 
than St, Paul the worship by man of the works of 
his own hands ; and we may well believe that St. 
Paul’s heart also beat high as he entered so fanipus 
a city. 

Contemporary writers give the Athenians the 
same characteristics of ovcr-joUp-iou'-iiess and 
versatile curiosity as does St. Paul.'’ One of these 
witnesses is himself a Jew, namely Josephus the 
historian, who declares {Contra Ap, ii. 12) the 
Athenians to be the most pious of the Greeks (roOs 
€Ci<T€^€crrdTovs tQp 'EiXMjvojp), T ‘ii'o i\ of like 
eJSect is rendered by Livy, xlv. VFi- jc- inde 
plenaa quidem et ipsas uetnstate famse, multa 
tamen uisenda habentes ; arcem, portus, muros 
Pirfeeum urbi iungentes. . . . Simulacra Deoram 
>'omiii'jin']ijr‘, omni genere et materise et artium 
insignia. Petxonius Arbiter, Sat c.* 17, unkindly 
hints that it was easier to find gods in A, than 
men : Utique nostra regio tarn preesentibus plena 
est Numinibus, ut facilius possis Deum, quam 
hominexn inuenire.t 

Nor was the desire of the Athenians to hear 
something new unnatural. For theirs was a city 
without commerce, but whose traditions and 
niemories led many who had leisure and liked 
■>! to resort thither. Among Alciphron’s 

i •' •. iM ' . .1. 3) is one by Menander the poet, 1 elating 
how he had declined the invitation of Ptolemy to 
leave A. and settle in Alexandria. In this 
cliarming/cw esprit we get a picture of A. in its 
decadence, which shows how delightful a place it 
was to live in for religious persons of leisure and 
cultivation. 

T i " ■■ ■ 404 and SSIS-S.^. 

* ■ “ ■ i' IV. 240: * Athens the eye of 

Greece, mother of arts ’ 

t Philostr Vit Apollomt TijancSj iv. 19, says of his prophet 
that he^rijK fAn (pikoOCrotf 'robs * \.vr,tKievg 

uAp lipojv The experiences of Apollonius — 

more spiritual teacher than most — in Athens were curiously 
iimilar to those of his contemporary St Paul. 


Litbraturb. — C onybeare and Howson, ch. x. ; Wordsworth's 
Athens ai\d Attica \ and the classical works of Leake, Grote, 
Thirlwall, Ourtius, Wachsmuth, Gregorovma, Stadt Athen im 
Mittelalter ; A. Mommsen, ' . 1 r ^ , 

1 •; Mil, 

ATHLAI ("hnu, perhaps for A Jew who 

married a foreign wife (Ezr 10^®, 1 Es See 

Geutealogit. 

ATIPHA CAr€<pd), 1 Es See Hatipha. 

ATONEMENT.— By its derivation this word de- 
scribes the setting ‘ at one ’ or reconciliation of two 
paities who have been estranged. It is used in 
the English Bible as the r :■ I for various 

forms of the root in O i’, ana tor KOLraXXayyj in 
NT. The verb nsa (to cover) is used to describe 
the effect of the sacrifices at the original conse- 
cration of the high priest and the altar (Ex 29^®, 
Lv 8^®, Ezk 43^® etc.), and of the annual sacrifices 
for the renewal of the consecration of the high 
priest and his household, of the people, and of the 
tabernacle (Lv 16^® etc. ), on the day called expressly 
‘ the Day of Atonement.’ 

It is used also to describe the effect of the 
sacrifices offered on behalf of the nation and^ of 
individual Israelii'^-, 0 v r. -'.■luidlv in connexion 
\vith the ‘whole [liV 1^), but more 

frequently in conm \ 0:1 \mi. 1 U'O various forms of 
‘ sin ’ and ‘ trespass ’ offerings (Lv 4^® etc., Nu 5®), 
the prescribed afkTio%\l'* of guilt or de- 
filement incurred accidentally or in ignoiancc. 

It is used, besides, to describe the effect of the 
intercession of Moses at Sinai (Ex 32®^^), of the 
incense offered by Aaron (Nn 16^®), and of Pliinehas’ 
summarj’ jn(lj.»iHmt on Zimri (Nu 25^®). The 
offences" for wlncli atonement is accepted in these 
cases go fn; b vonc anything with which the 
Levitical -m ore apiiointed to deal, and so 

the way is prepared for the hope of atonement for 
‘ moral offences as such ’ expressed in Fs 65*^ 78®® 
79», cf. Pr 16», Dn 9^. 

The same verb when it describes the direct 
action of God is translated ‘ to pardon ’ (2 Cb 30^®, 
cf. Ezk 1663). 

The subst. (LXX Xi5rpoy=s‘ ransom,’ cf. Mk 
10^®) is used of ' blood money ’ (Ex Nu 35®^), 
sanctioned on behalf of a man goi cd by an ox, but 
not in a case of homicide ; and of ihc half-shekel 
paid at a census (Ex 

iris? (LXX rd lX<icrr'/ipcov)-t}xe mercy-seat. 

Two points in regard to the provision for atone- 
ment under the old covenant deserve especial 
attention. First, this provision is ascribed directly 
to divine nj'] oi:i(iii(‘nl. The sacrifices, therefore, 
while bt'jiiin/, to the existence of an 

obstacle in the way of man’s commiinion with God, 
were guarded against the gross misinterpretation 
which would represent them as human devices fox 
overcoming God’s reluctance to forgive. Second, 
the power of atonement resided^ in the blood, as 
containing the life of the sacrificial victim (Lv 
I711). Under cover of the blood of a victim slain 
by his own hand in acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of the divine judgment on his sin, 
and in virtue of the life still quick within it, 
liberated rather than dc-^liojod by death, and 
brought by consecrated liaiuh into direct contact 
with the symbols of the divine presence, the wor- 
shipper, in spite of his dehlement, might himseli 
draw nigh to God. 

In NT, though the thought is fundamental, pd 
finds expression m a variety of forms, e.g. Forgive- 
ness, Propitiation, Redemption, the word Atone- 
ment or its equivalent Reconciliation {KaraXXa.y't], in 
LXX practically confined to 2 Mae 5^) is found 
only in 2 Co Ro 5^®'' 11^ cf. Col Ph Here, as 
in OT, the use of the word presupposes an estrange- 
ment between God and man. On man’s side this 
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- I is the direct consequence of his sin. 
v^jui uuus Slue it is the direct consequence of His 
holiness and His love. Because He is holy and 
loving, He cannot be indifferent to sm. His wrath 
must rest upon the disobedient (Jn 3^®, cf. Ro P**). 
Now in human wrath there mingles almost 
Inevitably a feeling of personal irritation, pique, or 
resentment. The language of the NT is carefully 
chosen to guard against the "'.y »»’!!•?-. Ihatany 
such shadow mars the purity .'i i .‘o « indig- 
nation. Men are spolcen of as God^s enemies 
[exfipoly Ro 5^^, cf, 8^), but God is never spoken of as 
the enemy of man. Men are invited to accejpt the 
offered reconciliation; Godisnever brought becoreus 
as Himself needing to be appeased or reconciled. On 
the contrary, the atonement orimnates with Him. 
See esp. 2 Co 5^ ‘ God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself,' Ro 3^ ‘ whom God set 
forth to b ' » : : )] !! '. i i- .’ The atonement, there- 
fore, of i ■ . . . < , M ts, cannot, anymore 

than the '.<■!■• ^ e ■■■ ** provided under the 
law, be regarded as a device for overcoming any 
reluctance on God’s part to forgive. It is the 
provision which He Himself has made for the 
removal of the obstacle to communion which sin 
has introduced. 

Let us consider a little more closely what this 
obstacle is. 

Sin is lawlessness (1 Jn 3^). It is the refusal on 
man's part, a refusal now as it were ingrained in 
his very nature, to remain in subjection to the law 
of God (Ro 8^). Each act of sin, therefore, is the 
outward sign of a spiritual alienation from God. 
But yet more. Each act of sm reacts upon the 
sinner, and increases his alienation. It not only 
weakens his power of moral self-determination, 
and so makes him more than ever a slave to his 
sin (Ro 7^^) ; it incurs fresh guilt, and so adds new 
terror to the curse of the law (Gal 3^^) ; it deepens 
his defilement, and so makes him shrink more than 
ever from the presence of God. And the wages of 
sin, which from another point of view express 
the judgment of God upon it, is death (Ro 6^). 

The power by which this obstacle has been over- 
iiig' f'o’ii i.jcp'U'-oii of Christ. He Himself 
IS our peace (Eph 2 I !« , il't Eternal Son of the 
EterniU Father, is the Lamb ‘ forekno’vvn before the 
foundation of the world '(IP po), and the restora- 
tion of the broken harmony of the universe (Col 1^, 
cf. Eph P®) springs from His eternal surrender of 
Himself to do the Father’s will (He 10®). This 
eternal sacrifice, wliich is thus seen to have its 
roots deep in the inmost mystery of the divine 
nature, was manifested in time, and became 
effectual for our redemption, when the Word was 
made fiesh and revealed at once the relation in 
which mankind stands to Him and His own 
eternal relation to the Father, through a life on 
earth of perfect obedience to the Father’s will. 
This obedience reached its final consummation 
when He shed His blood upon the cross, and His 
life, even as the life of the sacrificial victims in the 
OT, was set free by death for the work of our recon- 
ciliation. The atonement, therefore, is ascribed 
- 'CrJ] I’R .(» IT*', death (Ro 5^®), His cross (Euh 
n*-l (Col po). 

The cost of the atonement if ropiescnted from 
two sides, —as it affected the 1 atlici, who ‘spared 
not His own Son, but freely gave Him up for us 
all ’ (Ro 8®^} ; and as it affected the Son, who 
‘ suffered for us ' (1 P and by ‘ whose stripes we 
are healed '(IP 2^^ cf. Is 53®}. The cost to the 
rather we clearly have no power to conceive, and the 
Bible makes no effort to define it. The sufferings 
of the Son in our fiesh weie human sufferings. We 
are able therefore in some measure to conceive of 
them. They were the direct result of His perfect 
acceptance of all the consequences that the 


presence of sin in the world entails upon us. They 
culmmate on the one side in an agonising and 
shameful death ; on the other in an unfathomable 
depth of spiritual suffering, when for a moment it 
seemed as if even God had forsaken Him (Mt 27^®, 
cf. Mt and paiallels, He 5’). 

Such light as we can receive on the relation of 
these sufferings to the work of our atonement is 
derived chiefly from the typical ritual of OT 
sacrifices. This included, as we have seen, (1) the 
presentation of an offering with an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, (2) the slaughter of the victim, (3) 
the symbolic usq of the blood so shed. Each of 
these elements found a place in the sacrifice on the 
cross. 

(1) Christ Himself, as the Head of our race, 

presented Himself as an offering on our behalf. 
The laying down of His life is nqu-O'^entcd as 
His own deliberate voluntary act (d n i • -j. He 
made His soul an offering for sin (Is 53^®, cf. Mt 
26^). He gave His life a ransom for many 

{\6rpov dvrl iroWdovy Mt 20*'^®}. This presentation 
involved, according to OT analogy, the surrender to 
death of an appointed victim, together with a con- 
fession of our guilt, and 1 ’ o .ivci ;i' .i >! 00 . with a full 
acknowledgment of its o. li'- sentence of 

death which has been pronounced upon us for our 
sin. 

(2) He was at the same time not only the Offerer 
but the Victim. His whole life was (as we have 
seen already) a life of perfect self-surrender to the 
loving service of His brethren in trustful obedience 
to His Father’s will. His voluntary submission to 
the death of the cross for the redemption of His 
murderers, was the ultimate expression at once of 
His obedience and of His love. It is therefoie 
the (* ilr* *i. li'i/ • oiiii, in His offering, and the final 
test o II '* 

(3) Tlie blood of the offering, which, again 
according to OT analogy, is regarded as the special 
seat of the atoning power, is represented as being 
sprinkled on those who enter the new covenant 
(He 12^*, 1 P P). It is brouglit into the most 
intimate and impressive relation with each one of 
them when he tal-ces into his hands the Cup of the 
covenant (Mt 26^® etc., cf. Ex 24:®) and drinks of it 
according to the commandment. 

In the power of the same blood, our Lord, as the 
great High Priest, has entered into the inmost 
heaven, and there without ceasmg offers inter- 
cession (He 7^) on our behalf. The blood thus 
becomes a living bond reuniting man to man and 
the whole race of man to God. 

The effect of the atonement is therefore to re- 
nioM. allugcllior the obstacle introduced by sin, to 
umio I lie uoi k of the devil (1 Jn 3®), and to open 
anew the way by wiiich sinful men can return into 
communion with their Father in heaven (He 10^®). 
The blood of Christ, understood in the full measure 
of its spiritual reality, reveals the true law of man’s 
being, and brings home to him the extent of his 
degradation. By its revelation of the love of God 
I O' (I '* 11 . ■* "-‘ri- men back from their 

• '..'..s'jili liii; I,: III V.' j •••II loji J \ io return to 
. » .1 p.j iu‘o, a'n. \MiIi. .ogive up biieir sin. It 
• .1 ai!- I IK .1 (ori the stain of sin, and 

sets them free from the curse of the law, by the 
assurance that a perfect aiitiaiacLion lias been 
offered to the righteous claims of the divine 
justice, and by enabling them to make their own 
the perfect confession of their sins that has already 
been offered in their name. It is the wellspring of 
a new power of moral self-determination by winch 
they may be enabled, in spite of the tyrannous 
domination of past habits acquired and inherited 
(X P 1^^), and in the midst of an atmosphere of 
temptation, to live henceforward in obedience to 
God’s will, submitting in patience and m hope to 
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all the sufiering that He may require from them, 
whether by way of discipline or of service. It 
thus robs even death itselt of its sting. 

It is true that we can but dimly see why such a 
sacrifice as the death of Christ should have been 
necessary, and guess in the light of partial 
human analogies at the secret of its power. But 
it IS enough ror our present guidance to know that 
the sacrifice itself has been offered, and that there 
liave been men in every age who, from their own 
*. ■ t witness that it is effectual. 

- <. ■> O . . N " and Propitiation. 

T 'M!-'' — ^ "''i ’reatises on ‘ ' ' 

. I M ! I . C . 'i\\y 'XCt • 

'' ‘ "'i. W. Dale, The JJur'/i • oj the Atominent; 

: > ' ■ . ■ Doctnne of SacrifiCi ; TT N 0 

, ; h ; of the Atonement’, ■ Vm v 
Victory of the Cross. See also Bruce, . , 

317-400 ; Fairbairn, Christ in Modem The^’’'^"''-, 479- 4^7* ; 

.7 'dnnpfion o^Man ; Dorner, System of •. . . u in h . v, 
-LJ[ (A (see Index); Weiss, Bib. Theol, of NT^ i. 419- 

452, li. 202-216; Bitschl, Christ. Lehre von d. Rechthrt n. 
Yersolni. (Enj^r tr of Pt^ i , Mmoty of the Christian Doctrine 
c" 'I a ' "fi ' ' UauT, Lehre von d 

I IT* ihrrr 1 I.i.iUt > ■ ■ i’horaasms, I/eAre uon 

Chnsti Person u. n. » ; - ‘r^s Theologiendtbes. 

Bezieh. avf seine Versonn.-u. hrlos.-lcn.re. 

J. 0. F. Murray. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF (ons^n dv Lv 23*^^ 25 ^, 
rjfjiipa. rlies expiationum, or (Lv 23-®)^ro- 

pdiati^.iitA;.* — liH) principal passages relating to 
this great annual fast of the Jews are Lv 16 and 
23i6-3a, some additional particulars are to be 
found in Nu 29'^-^b Ex 30^^ ; cf. Lv 25®. All these 
passages, 'M\ belonging to difierent 

<lates, are m-- • ■ v ■ o' the priestly code. The 
Day of Atonement, which was a day for the 
absembling of the people for divine worship (a 
Mioly convocation’ Lv 23^^), was kept in the 
autumn, on the 10th day t of the 7th month, or, 

. lonihig to our reckoning, fiom the evening of 
' ■: I'lh iilJ the evening of the 10th. The people 
were charged (Lv 23^^”^^ cf. 16^^- ^0, under pain of 
extermination from the community, to rest from 
every kind of work, and to *afiiict their souls,’ 
the last phrase denoting the strict abstinence from 
food and drink which marked a day of fastmg 
and self-humiliation. Tii- -i - v ‘nl ufbringsfor the 
day (in addition totiic I'-'u'. r bi»'P' , meal-, and 
drink- offering), are pi ' m n.i' *! in N;i 29'^’^^; they 
consisted of a young bullock, a ram, and seven 
Iambs of the first year, as ‘ i" . ‘ 

their appropriate ■ / . r -s 's. 

of an ephah for eacii Duliock, two-tenths for the 
ram, and one-tenth for each lamb, also of a he- 
goat for a sin-offering. These additional offerings 
are similar to those for the 1st day of the month, 
and the 8th of the F’east of Booths (vv.^“®* ss-ssp 
The^ distinctive ceremonial of the Day of Atone- 
ment is described at length in Lv 16. The high 
[iriest first selected for himself a young bullock for 
a sin-offering, and a ram for a '■ ■ : 

then, having bathed, he discarded lu^ <ii',iiijcuvc 
golden vestments, and arrayed himself in gar- 
ments of white linen. After this he took from 
the people a ram for a burnt-offering, and two 
goats for a sin-offering, and proceeded to choose 
by lot from the two goats one for J" and one for 
AzazelJ (Lv 16®*^®). This done, he offered the 

* Called by the later Jews kdv the day, ,13*1 nDV (of. Is 
LXX) the great day, diu dv the fast -day, Menachotk, xi.. 
Km KQi^ the great fast ; ct ^ Acts 27®, Ep. Bar- 

nab. 73* 4, Jos. Ant. xvii. vi. i; vviie v ‘fif^ipoc, xiv iv 3 (on xtv. 
XVI. 4, cf. Schurer, EJP 1. i. 398 nu) ; ^ Xtyofx.{vr, v., Philo, ii 138, 
591 ; vytiTTveiff iopr^i, ii. 296. 

t Apotarenth the 10th day of this month was at one time 
rejyaided as.Xew Year’s Day ; see Ezk 40l and cf Lv 25‘i 
I to make atonement for it, because, probably, by 

standing before J" during the ceremonial which follows, it shares 
in the atonement marie thereby for the san''’tuai’y, and so 
becomes lined to bear a\Aa\' the sms of the people. Sb liengst., 
Riehns, Keil, ^owack {11 eb. Archool. 11 192), al. 


bullock, which he had selected previously, for him- 
self and his family ; and having filled a censer 
with coals from the altar of burnt-offering, and 
taking with him a handful of incense, he entered 
the Most Holy Place, where he threw the incense 
upon the burning coals, causing thereby a cloud of 
smoke to envelop the ark and the mercy seat; 
after this he dipped his finger in the blood of the 
bullock, and siinnkled f lio blood once on the front 
(or east) side of tlic meicy seat, and seven times in 
the vacant space in front of the mercy seat (w.^^'^*). 
Having thus completed the atonement for himself 
and his house, the high priest returned to the court ; 
and after killing the goat of the people which had 
been allotted to J", he again entered the Most 
Holy Place, and sprinkled its blood, in the same 
manner as that of the bullock, on the front of the 
mercy seat and before the mercy seat. The puri- 
fication of the Most Holy Place being thus accom- 
plished, the high priest went out into the Holy 
Place (called the ‘tent of meeting’ v.^^), and there 
performed a similar atoning ceremony. ^ The de- 
tails of this ceremony are not described in Lv 16 ; 
but in Ex 30^®, which seems to be a later addition 
to P, we learn that the blood of the sin-offeiing of 
atonement was to be placed 1 altar of 

incense, which is nowhere men m. .:i Lv 16. 
During this time no one except the high priest 
was allowed to be present in the tabernacle. 
When the high priest again came out into the 
court, he completed the atonement of the sane- 
limiy by on the horns of the altar of 

.•u'i -ol\ 1 \‘L* .-ome of the blood both of the 
bi.otk j -ii O'* ihc goat, and with his fingers 
• he blood seven times on the altar 
' • living goat was ' ' ■ • 1 ' ' near ; 

and the high priest, having ■ • . • hands 

upon its head, confessed over i - ins and 

offences of the Israelites ; after which the g:oat was 
led away, by a man standing in readiness, into the 
wilderness for Azazel, that it might bear the 
iniquities to a land ‘cut off,’ i.e. to one remote 
from human habitations, from which there was no 
chance of its bringing ba \ i'-s burden of 

guilt (vv.^®“2®). The high 1 r 1 returned to 

the Holy Place, and after bathing, and putting on 
his usual priestly garments, came out and offered 
the two h'v ri! -oT 1 irig- i vv.® for himself and for 
the people w.-'* Piiinlix, the^ fat of the sin- 
offermgs having been consumed in sweet smoke 
upon the altar, t the rest of their flesh (in accord- 
ance with the general rule, Lv 4^^^* etc.) was 
carried outside the camp and destroyed by fire ; 
those to whom this service was intrusted, and 
also the man who had led away the goat for 
Azazel, being no' ])tTrnitl' il lo return to the con- 
grogalion till ilicv limi bfu lien, and washed theii 
cloifies (vv.2fi-28). 

Two main questions arise in connexion with the 
Day of Atonement, which, as we shall see, are in 
some measure connected with each other: (1) to 
what date is the ceremonial enjoined^ in ch. 16 to 
be ascribed ? (2) is the chapter describing it homo- 
geneous in structure ? 

(1) We hear nothing of the observance of the 
Day of Atonement in pre-exilic times, nor is any 
mention made of this day in the earlier legal 
codes (‘Book of the Covenant,’ Dt, H). On the 
other hand, there are several points in the law 
regulating its observance which seem to connect 
It with the period after the exile, when the 
ceremonial aspects of sin and atonement at least 
occupied a more prominent place in the life and 

* The altar of v.l8 cannot be the altar of incense. The purifi- 
cation of the Holy Place has been described in v,i6f. For 
‘before J"’ (v.ib), cf. Lv 15 ; J" dwells in the tabernacle (Ex 
2:r- and The }^reai ahar stands in front of this. ^ 

t ^ ( tn.s to be ni -.p’aced. Its natural position would be 

irninci. .iTilj after % rj (ct. 48 -IO. 19. 26 etc.). 
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t hought of the people than was the case pre- 
viously. The phrase ‘to afflict the souP 
see Lv 16^^* Nu 29"^) occurs elsewhere 

only Is 58®* ®* (exilic) and Ps 35^® (influenced by 
Jer). Fasting as a religious observance was prac- 
tised among the Hebrews in ancient times ; but 
we first hear of annual fasts on stated days in 
connexion with the fall of Jerusalem (Zee 7®“® 8^^). 
The elaborate ritual of the blood probably points 
to a comparatively late date (cf. Lv 4^-21, one of 
the later portions of P ; and, contrast 9®“^^) j while 
the nearest analogies to the public confession of 
sins (16^^) are to be found in post-exilic writings 
(Ezr 9, Neh 9®, Dn 9^“®°). Moreover, the priestly 

prophet Ezekiel, m his legislation for the restored 
people (ch. 40-48), prescribes a ceremonial, which, 
while its general aim is similar to that of the Day 
of Atonement, is much simpler in character ; he 
enjoins, viz. (45^®'®^), two solemn .■*{••!- of 

the sanctuary on the 1st day of il'ie lirsi month, 
and on the 1st of the seventh month (so LXX ; see 
KVm), when a young bnliock was to be slain for 
a sin-oftermg on behalf of all who might err 
through inadvertence or natural slowness (n:!!:^ 
'nsDi), and the blood of the victim was to be placed 
on the doorposts of the i m . on the comers of 
the ledge of the altar, ii’i i o i ^ o gateposts of the 
inner court. The prophet, in his legislation for 
the future, attaclies himself largely to existing 
usage ; if, therefore, the law of Lv 16 had been in 
his day a time-honomed institution, would he 
hai'e either disiogarded it or stripped it of so 
many of its signilieant rites? Does it not seem 
more probable that tlie law of Lv 16 is a develop- 
ment of tlie simpler ceremonial I l-^ 

Ezekiel? Indeed, there are reasons > » s/ 

that Its introduction was decidedly later tlian 
Ezekiel’s time. In Neh 8-10 we possess a fairly cir- 
cumstantial account of the events of the 7th month 
of B.C. 444, including, for instance (8**^* notices 
of what happened on the 1st and 2nd days of the 
month, and the observance, in accordance with 
Lv of the Feast of Booths from tlie 15th to 

the 23rd days ; that being so, it is remarkaffle, if 
the fast of the 10th day had been an established 
institution, that no mention should be made of its 
observance, especially when we are expressly told 
(9^®^*) that the 24th day was observed as a day of 
fasting and of confession of sins. Keuss, indeed, 
on the ground that the fast of the 24th would 
have boon ‘^upei fiiiou'S, if the fast of the 10th had 
just luccedcd, argued (Hisi, sainte et la loi, i. 260) 
that Lv 16 did not even form part of the law-book 
read by Ezra ; but, as Kuenen {Hex, § 15. 32 ; cf. 
Dillm. NDJ p. 673 ; Stade, Gesch. ii, 182) points 
out, this aigumciiL !.■> hardly decisive ; the fast of 
the 24th is iiiai]! firstly intended as a special token 
of humiliation for national ' ■» ^ ‘ ■ ‘‘i, pr^ara- 
tory to the conclusion of • . > : ■ ; it 

has thus li'llo or ’.''(bi’ig i‘j coiMnion wfith the 
aiiTmalIy-i<*(*ur I mi: l\j\ o: Xioridn- 'i .and it might 
have be»Mi ,o[)[)oinied whether Lv 16 was contained 
in E/ia’s Jaw-hook or not. But Kuenen agrees 
that the non-mention of the day on the part of 
the well-informed narrator of Neh 8-10 is ‘very 
strange,’ if it were an established institution, and 
considers it to be an indication that it was intro- 
duced/or the first time in the law-book of Ezra, 
though not observed at once, on account of its 
forming part of a new system, which had not yet 
been formally accepted by the people. Whether 
this argument be satisfactory or not, it is import- 
ant^ to^ recollect that the argument against the 
antiquity of the Day of Atonement is not, .as it is 
often idi>ro.scnted as b- i \\j ' by Deht/-.ch, in 
his study on tlie subject, /^KWL, ISSO, p. 173 ff.), 
solely an ’ /.v ^ silent io' that, as Kuenen 

observes (i'yi. hjdschr. 1883, pp. 207-212), is but one 


argument out of many ; the Day of Atonement is 
part of a system, the ceremonial system of the 
Priest’s Code ; when, therefore, the question of its 
antiquity is raised, it cannot be treated by itself, 
but forms part of a larger question, viz. the 
antiquity of that system as a whole, and must be 
answered in the same sense as that in which the 
wider question is answered. 

(2) The second question is whether Lv 16 forms 
a homogeneous whole. The chapter is connected 
with the narrative of the death of Aaron’s sons for 
ofli'liig fire (ch. 10 ; cf. 16^* ‘that he die 

not,’ and ; and contrast ‘ fire from the altar,’ 
V.12, with ‘strange fire,’ 10^) ; but it treats of two 
distinct subjects, without clearly Jmlic.'' the 
transition from one to the other. ^ Tl opi*'!-. with a 
warning addressed to Aaron against rashly enter- 
ing the Most Holy Place, and prescribes the pre- 
liminary rites to be performed, whenever he 
may have occasion to do so.* It passes on to 
describe a solemn atoning ceremony to be per- 
formed for the tabernacle itself, and for the 
worshippers ; and it concludes with the institution 
of an annual fast on the day of the atoning cere- 
mony. This change of subject suggests a doubt 
whether the chapter in its present form can be 
wholly the work of one writer. Dillinann explains 
the change of subject, and the connexion with 
ch. 10, by the supposition that originally the 
chapter contained the description of a ceremony of 
pill i.'kai ion, to be performed in um *■.(;!." ii' c of the 
(letilement brought upon the tabernacle by the sin 
of Nadab and Abih . that directions 

were given for the ^ * - rite after any 

subsequent desecration ; that in later times it had 
become the practice to perform this service once, 
and once only, in every year; and that the cliapter 
was altered to suit the later practice. This ex- 
lanation, however, requires ns to supply a good 
eal which is not stated, and only indirectly 
suggested, by the present text, 

A different solution of the difficulty is proposed 
by Benzmgor. In £•• I'P " and suggestive 

study on Lv 16 (ZA - . : 65fl‘.)» Beiizmger 

points out that the literary form of the chapter is 
imperfect. Thus v.® and are really doublets, 
suggesting that are derived from another 

source; there is a sharp break between v.^® and 
v.^® ; are not really a summary of the fore- 

goh'g for they introduce some new points 

..i-i':!!' i:iu. il'i- date), and, while mentioning the 
will. , gjr ‘Pur. - v>. thehigh’ ‘ .. ■'* 

the more important ceremci' « ■ ■ 
s|>r!:i\ririg of the blood, and the goat for Azazel ; 
. 1 * 1,1 My, x.-*- ’ suggests the immediate carrying out 
of some definite command given to Moses. Ac- 
cordingly, Benzinger, who is followed by Nowack 
{Eehr, Arch, ii. 182-194), distinguishes between 
earlier and later portions of the chaiiter, and con- 
siders that the older sections are 
(omitting * which is for himself ’) (regula- 

tions defining the conditions under which Aaron, 
when occasion required, was to enter the Holy of 
Holies), and vv.-®'^ (a law* prescribing a relatively 
simple rite of atonement — substantially identical 
with the inaugural ceremony of 9^®* — to be re- 
I)eatcd annually on behalf of the people and sanc- 
tuaiy, and s[>ccifying the manner in which the 
day was to he observed publicly). In this form, 
he points out, the law for the Day of Atonement 
would agree closely with Lv 23“^"®^, where also 
stress is laid on the necessity of fasting and ab- 
stention from 'work, but no allusion is made tc 
the .special ceremonies prescribed in the central 
portion of ch. 16. The ‘ offering by fire * of 23*^, 

* With W.2- 13 (‘that he <iie not’), comp. Bx 2835 (the con* 
ditions under w*hich Aaron may enter the Holy Place) , also 
JCx 30^1 21, 
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and the ‘sin-offering of atonement’ of Nu 29^^, 
would both be explained by the sacrifices alluded 
to in Lv 16^-- ^ (or Nu 15-^’*®) and described more 
fully in Lv 9. The more elaborate ritual pre- 
scribed in the rest of the chapter (vv.®- 
upon Benzinger’s view, a subsequent development 
of that enjoined in vv.®®* which, as it now stands, 
is interwoven with directions relating to Aaron 
alone, on account of its having become the custom 
for the high priest to enter the Holy of Holies on 
the Day of Atonement only. 

That the ritual prescribed in this chapter was of 
gradual growth is indeed highly probable ; but it 
may be doubted whether a merely hi ei ;n y a na]> 
can adequately i/’dic.n e i i ^ ^ucc e-"-. v. -i age-. The 
words not at all times in suggest tiiat even 
when the -I’-po-e-l .arlier law was formulated, 
there were :« •■.■■Eo*.- on the occasion as \vell as 

on the manner of the high ];)rie5t’s entering the 
Holy of Holies, and the terms of appear to 

presuppose some preceding :<\n.b.:ior . defining 
more particularly the character of the atoning 
ceremonies there alluded to.f It is true, 
is parallel to 16-^“®^% in the stress which it lays 
upon the manner in which the Day is to be ob- 
served by the people ; but it also presupposes in 
v.^® some special atoning rites, the nature of which 
it does not itself more closely define.^ Hence it 
seems that to limit the original regulations of the 
Day of Atonement to would leave them less 

systematic and complete than is probable. The 
more elaborate ritual prescribed for the blood, as 
compared with 9'^- and even with 4®- ? is 
not !!■ ( due to its being a lai- •. d'‘\'.h)p- 
menr : u be aue to the special ?<>!■. m: \ t»f 
the occasion,' a ceremonial enacted once a year 
only on behalf of the entire nation. The chapter 
undoubtedly deals with two distinct subjects (the 
conditions under which the high priest might enter 
the Most Holy Place, and the annual Day of 
Atonement for the sins of the nation), which it 
i r; f* ' connects ( . We may conjec- 

; i'\ ‘ n : • associate oi ' two subjects is 

due to the fact that the occasions of the high 
priest’s entry into the Most Holy Place came 
^ "4 be limited to the single annual Day 

u V ■ ■ : it is also highly probable (esp. in 

view of Ezk 45^®"^®) that the ritual of this day was 
originally simpler than that now prescribed in Lv 
16 ; but it may be doubted whether the successive 
stages in the amalgamation and development of 
the two ceremonials can be distinguished by 
means of a literal > 

The Mishnic iicatiso Vo/Jid (i.e, the Day) gives 
several fresh details respecting the ceremonies 
observed on the Day of Atonement in the time of 
the Second Temple. § Minute directions were given 
to ensure the ceremonial purity of the high priest 
on that day. For the seven days pieccdiiig he 
dwelt in a special chamber, and not in his own 
house. It is expressly stated that he entered four 
times into the Most Holy Place, viz. on the three 
occasions suggested by Lv 16^2* and again 
after the evening sacrifice, to bihig out the censer, 
and the plate which had held the incense. It is 
said that a stone three fingers high stood in the 

♦Kveopt V IH) and v 2Sb(from ftnd make)^ which Benzinger 
treat «« a- ’.itcr harMiOMisTic jrlo'n''!: 

+ Tru* c.*'(‘i;n«,! cTPj'iieiar.t'n of V.33 must surely pre- 
suppose something more than either the ordinary sin-offering 
of the comimiiutv (Xu 15-2 or even Lv 9^.15; moreover, it 
exactly summarises the principal present contents of vv. 14-28, 

X The ‘ offering made by fire ’ of will not be the special 
atoning •sacrifice intended ; for that ofteniig is common lo ino'-t 
of the sacred seasons mentioned in ch 23 (v'.8 isb 25.38) Xu 
297.11 also alludes (v U) to the ‘ sin-offenng of atonement ’ ; but 
the calendar of sacred seasons, contained m Xu 28-29, may be 
of later date than the present form of Lv 10 

9 Cf. Ep Barnab c. 7 (with Gebhrirdt and Hamack*s notes), 
where some of the same details are alluded to. 


Holy of Holies in the place of the ark (v. 2). Im- 
mediately before slaying the sin-ofiering for liim- 
self, the high priest, laying his hands upon it, 
made the following confession : ‘ I beseech Thee, 
0 Lord, I have done ■uiti;!*lt).:d\ , I have trans- 
gressed, I have sinned beiore 'ihee, I, and my 
house, and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people. 1 
beseech Thee, 0 Lord, forgive '(ns3), now, the 
iniquities, and the I and the sms, 
wherein I have done riiqui.o.i-.Ii , and trans- 
gressed, and sinned beiore I'lioe, i, and my house, 
and the sons of Aaron, Thy iioly people’ (iv. 2). 
The blood of each of the tin-o.Ti;! irg', av -01 uldu 1 
by the high priest, once upwards and seven times 
downwards, first on the Holy of Holies, and after- 
wards upon the veil in the Holy Place: lastly, 
mixing the blood of the two victims, he put some of 
the mixture on the altar of incense, v’ ;. v :• (. 0 .. 
the remainder at the foot of the ; h.p' •- 
ottering (vi. 1, 2). With regard to the two goats, we 
are told that they were to resemble one another as 
closely as possible ( vi. 1 ; cf . Barnab. 7® o/iofouy). The 
lots were made of boxwood, and afterAvards of 
gold; the high jjriest drew out one lot in each 
hand, and then tied a ‘ tongue ’ of scarlet cloth * 
imon the neck of the goat destined for AzazeL 
The words of the high priest’s confession were, 
‘We beseech thee, O Lord, Thy peojile, the 
house of Israel, have done iriiquitoii''ly, trans- 
gressed, and sinned before Thee. Wo beseech 
Thee, 0 Lord, forgive, now, the iniquities, the 
h.i {‘Jill the sins, wherein Thy people, 

i!.i‘ .ou-c o. I-'.:* 1, have done iuh.i-i'o i-’y, 
gressed, and sinned before Thee (\i. 2i 'l i:( gcM 
was led away, accompanied by <o!iu* nj 1 U • ••.).)!(-- 
of Jerusalem ; and its arrival at a place which was 
regarded as the edge of the wilderness Avas sig- 
nalled back to the high priest in the temple. 
I’inally, the goat was conducted by a single man 
to a steep place called Suk, where it was thrown 
backwards over the edge of the cliff*, and dashed 
to pieo<- oMioMg I he rocks (vi. 6-8). The site has 
been lu Schick (.2'DPFiii. 214tt*.) with 

a crag near the village of Bdt-hud^dfin, on the 
road running through Bethany into the wilder- 
ness, 12 miles east of Jerusalem (see Azazll). 

The Day of Atonement represents the culminat- 
ing institution of the Levitieal system. Not only, 
from a merely formal point of view, does Lv 16 
form the climax of the sacrificial and purificatory 
ordinances contained in Lv 1-15, but the cere- 
monial itself IS ».'* ' comprehensive and 

representative ' . ! . was a yearly atone- 

ment for the nation as a whole (incluaing the 
priests) ; and not only for the nation, but also for 
the sanctuary, in its various parts, in so far as 
this had been defiled dining the i)a‘5t year by the 
sins of the people, in wlioc-c mid>t it stood. The 
sins thus atoned for must not, however, be sup- 
posed t o be those committed ‘ with a high hand ’ 
(Nu lo-*’^'*), ie, defiantly and wilfully; Wt sins of 
ignorance and frailty (dyvo'lj/xaraj He O*^), such as 
human nature, even when striving after God, is 
ever liable to.f 

^ nnirti W : Barnat. 78 ri ipiov ri xoxxiv^t, 

t The Jews, as Danz [see (td dn 1, tvp T0in-i012 •-I .-a fro'ii 
the Mi^hna 16 ), 'I '!(- 'r n * ou j 

and Abarbanel (mihn B'n'S, Venice, 1584, fol 251, col. 8, 1. 14 ft,), 
in view of the comprehensive terms of Lv I 6 I 6 . 21 . 8 O, held that 
the sacrifices of this day made atonement for all sins of every 
kind, whether done mvoluntaril v or dehhcratch , but this is an 
exaggeiaiion which is 111 confiict with the {rcneral theory of the 
Jcwi&h sacrifices The sin-offermg made atonement only for 
sins coramicted ‘ in error,’ t e accidentally and involuntarily 
(Lv 42 13 22 27^ Xu 1624 - 2 !)), not for those eomuiittcd ‘ with a hif^h 
hand ’(Xu lo^o*’), le. defiantlv and dehl>e*'aicly ; and it is in- 
ci edible, m spite of the teims of Lv ICit'-'-u, that the sacrifices 
of this clay can have so far dm iated iri principle fiom the general 
theorA' of the priestly legislation as to have been supposed to 
atone, € ff , for the sin or an impenitent murderer. TOie cere- 
monial of tlie Day of Atonement w’as designed in feet to effect 
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The ceremonial was enacted at the central 
sanctuary ; but the individual Israelites, by their 
abstention from labour and fasting, not only ex- 
pressed at the same time their humiliation for sin, 
but also signified their co-operation in the offices 
of the day; * ■<• '.i. - thus made for the 

ceremonial I'C.iig “ .t't‘ "ir. rme: ■ ' 

As it was the highest atoning t . 

year, the blood was not merely applied, as in 
other cases (Lv 4), to the altar of buint-offering, 
or even to the altar of incense ; it was taken into 
the Holy of Holies, and sprinkled, not once only, 
but seven times, as close as possible to the place 
immediately associated with the presence of J" 
(Ex 25--, Nu 7^^). Once a year the sins of the 
people were thus solemnly atoned for, and the 
nation’s lost holiness was restored (v.®® ‘ to cleanse 
you : from all your sins shall ye be clean before J" ’). 
The slain goat made atonement for the people’s 
sins, and restored their peace and fellowship with 
God ; the goat over which the people’s sins were 
confessed, and which was afterwards sent away to 
Azazel in the wilderness, symbolised visibly their 
complete removal from the nation’s midst (Ps 103^^ 
Mic 7^^) ; * a life was given up for the altar, and 
yet a living being survived to carry away all sin 
and uncleanness ’ : the entire ceremonial thus 
symbolised as completely as possible both the 
atonement for sin, and the entire removal of the 
cause of God’s alienation. 

As regards the part taken in the office by the 
high priest, it is to be observed especially that 
the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement was the 
highest exercise of his mediatorial office ; he per- 
formed an atoning rite on behalf of the entire 
people ; and, represented by him, the entire people 


had access on that day to the presence of J". As 
the representative of a sinful people, he natur- 
ally discarded bis go';-eo’!* high-priestly dress,* 
and assumed an ail ic, '‘licli, being plain and 
destitute of ornament, was such as became a 
suppliant suing for foiglvencNs; while, being 
w’liite, it ->yuiboM'>cd tlic* puiiiy and innocence 
required in tlio<^c v ho appear m the immediate 
presence of the Holy One (cf. the angels in Ezk 
ill IQS- 0*7^ Dn 10® 12®-^). Nor can he, even then, 
complete the atonement for the people, until he 
has iiist offered atonement for his own sins ; and 
when he enters the Holy of Holies, the incense 
burnt by him there forms, further, a protecting 
cloud, coming as a veil between himself and the 
holiness of J", and at the same time possessing a 
piopitiatory efficacy (Nu 16“^®^ ). 

Jos. (Ant. III. X. 3) gives a short account of 
the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement; and 
Philo, in his treatise ^repl rrjs § 23 (II. 296, 

Mangey), draws out the ethical teaching which he 
understands them to imply* Allusions to the holy 
day are also found in Sir 50®®^*, Ac 27^, He 9’’* 

The later Jews were not unconscious of the 
deeper spiritual truths of which the ceremonial of 
the Day of Atonement was the expression. ^ Philo, 
for instance (l.c.), speaks of it as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulgences : the more efiective, as it came at a 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth 
had just been gathered in, and the temptation to 

an ideal atonement and reconciliation on behalf of the naticm^ 
as such ; its benefits extending: to indimduals^ only in so far 
as tbev had sinned involiuitaiih', or iiere rru’v jiondent Comp. 
Oehler, llO (Eng tr. ii 43 fF.); Richm, AT Theol ^ 37. 2 ; v. 
Orelli, m lierzog:^^, xvi. 414 ; B W Dale, T7i^ Atonement, pp. 85, 
406-470 , 0 G Monteflore, The Bible for Home Heading, 1896, 
p. 144 IT. (where the ancient significance of this annnal rite is 
well pointed o.it). 

* Ills dress became, in fact, almost that of the ordinary 
priests, except that he had still a ‘ turban ’ (nsjaC) — though 
only one of wliite linen, not his usual decoiated one (Ex 2S^**' )— 
instead of a ‘cap' (niziD, Ex 23^), and a plain linen ‘sash’ 
(ei::^), instead of a coloured one (Ex 2810). 


indulgence would be naturally the stronger; ab- 
stinence at such a season would raise men’s 
thoughts from the gifts to the Giver, who could 
sustain life /cal roih-wr xal &vev totjtwv. Those 
who took part in the prayers for the day asked 
for forgiveness, not in dependence upon their own 
merits, dXAd did t^v tkewv Kpticnv rod <r\rfyv(hji’f}v Tph 
KoXdffectJs bpl^ovTos (cf. Vit, Mos, ii, 4, II, 138 ; L&g, 
Cai. 39, II. 591). The Mishna also is caieful to 
teach that the ceremonies of the Day of Atone- 
ment are ineflectual unless accompanied by re- 
pentance. ‘ Death and the ^ Day of Atonement 
work atonement, where there is repentance [B 2 wnn), 
Repentance makes atonement for slight trans- 
gressions, both of omission and of commission; 
and in the case of grave ones, it suspends punish- 
ment till the Day of Atonement comes, and brings 
atonement. If a man says, ‘‘ I will sin, and (then) 
repent, I will sin, and (then) repent,” Heaven does 
not give him the means of practisiry ■■('»■*.(; -yc ■ 
and if he says, I will sin, and the I ». \ o. \ , o-o 
ment will bring atonement,” the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring him no atonement* (FJwa, viii, 
8-9). 

The author of the ^ : h' f (0 the Hebrews con- 
trasts (9®®^*) the high priest on the 

Day of Atonement with the superior atoning 
efficacy of the work of Christ. The Jewish high 
priest entered once yearly * into ^ the Holy of 
Holies, with the blood of appointed victims : Christ 
entered once for all into tlie true sanctuary, the 
actual presence of God, through His own blood ; 
He obtained not a temporary, but an eternal de- 
liverance His blood is^ far more efficacious 

for the cleansing and renovation of human nature 
(gu-14. 28 - 8 ) than that which was offered under the 
Jewish law. And whereas, under the Law, full 
access to God w! - ■ h • d S: ' * h ; i i ,st, and to 
him, moreover, • • • » * i‘ ’i;} :■ -r .( . ■» • l time and 
mode, Christ has opened'a new arid li.'rig 'aj.v, 
by which those whose hearts are nui;. ui 

from an evil conscience may at all i have iioo 
access to the Father (9®‘^® lO^^'-^). 

Literattob. — (a) The treatise of the Mishna, Y6md, with 
Lat. tr. and notes in Sureiiimsius' ed. of the Mishna, 1699, ii 
p. 206fl. ; also ed. b’. u ’ uj: '.nr, 1648, ed. 2 (with an elabor- 
ate comparison [p. JO" •' ot i'>u* work of the nigh priest with 
that of Christ, by J. Rhenferd), 1696; and (with Heb. text 
])o.n(fd, and mu)'"! note-), ai'd glossary) by H. L. Strack (Berlin, 

I ■ ' . ;/ I ■ ’ ■'■’'e same treatise are 

, , . ■ » .. - , ■ ^ Talmud in seinen 

Ii ’ I - * up. 340-389; see further, 

< Lea;. Rabb, 1676,2 1767 

' . . 'll ■ ,1 • < . The Temple Service, c. 

, ' I, ' ‘ ’z, ‘Ekinctio Pontif. M. 

anniversaria,' in Meuschen, lifT ex Talm. illustr. 1736, pp. 912- 
1012 (with cop.' ( \.' i r- i.’om Jew sh t-o tos-X .1, pp. 

1013-39, bj ‘I- 1,4. 10 ’ M a nor ides, 

^ ’ , ’ ' ' "i D 'litzsch’s 

' .'I , * , I • I'ji mnutry 

• ' ' . / 2(1636), 

I‘ 'I Oehler, 

'I . . ; . ^ ■ 0/ ■ ! . ■ : ■ 6; Dill- 

I ■■ ' .'.I ' ■ 'i ! elitzsch, 

- 1. - ‘ : 212, and 


/'.» . 

Hex. 5 IJ ..J; V i i LO-112 ; St.ule, 6’ao/i. li 182, 2.40 
260; Hcn/i-igc-, 1 H . .s-'*, pp. 65-88. 

S. Ik Di.'IVER and H. A. White. 
ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.— See Ataroth. 


ATROTH-SHOPHIN (j?W maiz. LXX has 
and y^v Zoxpdp, as well as Jifoipap [SavcIc’s notes]). — 
A town of Gad (Nn 32^). TJie ideutilicaiion 
doubtful, as the tribes of Gad and Reuben seem 
confused, Dibon, Ataroth, and Aroer being given 

* iarctl Tou lyta^rou (97) Exactly the same expression is used 
by Philo (Leg. Gai. I c . ; cf. Be Mon. ii. 2, ii. 223 , and aral awr 
ivtetjTC},, Jos. BJ v V. 7 end, 3 Mac lU). ■" is, ol 

course, on one day in the year, not on one - ■ 161-3 

implies inoi e than one entrance on the day; according to the 
Mishna, the high priest entered four limes, viz. with the incense 
(VCmd, 1), with the blood of the bullock (v. 3), with the 
blood of the goat (v 4), and at the clo«:e of the day, after the 
ordinary evening burnt-oficnng, to fetch out the censer and 
incense-dish, which he had left there (vii. 4), 
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(v.^) as cities of Gad, while they certainly were in 
Reuben’s territory. If Atrotii-shophan Lay near 
Atarotli, it may be, as Tristram suggests {Land of 
Moab, p. 276), that the cone-shaped J&hel ^AttarHs 
K M"'.' " the former and KhUrbet 'Attari^ the 
ju I !. 1 !' it lay near Jazer and Jogbehah (which 

see), named immed. after it, it must be sought 
farther N. — possibly at Safht beside the latter. 

A. Henderson. 

ATTAI — !• A Jerahmeelite (I Ch 

2. A Gadite warrior who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12^^). 3. One of Rehoboara’s sons (2 Ch II-*^). 


ATTAIN has now lost its literal inoanir*g ‘to 
reach a place^ which occurs in Ac 27 ‘if oy any 
means they might attain to Phenice ’ (RV ‘ reach 
Phoenix’). Elsewhere in AV the meaning is fig., 
as now. In Ph the same Gr. verb (/caraprdo)) is 
used as in Ac 27^‘^ j'ust quoted, ‘ if by any means I 
might a. unto the lesurrection from the dead,* 
But in the next verse (‘ not as though I had already 
’) the verb is difierent {Xafi^dyu, RV ‘ obtained ’), 
being connected rather with the verb (/caraXa/^/Sd^'w) 
tr^^ ‘apprehend* in the same verse. See Appre- 
hend. In Ph 3^® ‘ whereto we have already 
there is no word corresp. to ‘already’ in Gr., 
* already * is an attempt to tr. <pddvw, which, in 
Ro 9®^ is tr*^ ‘attain* simply. But in Ph 3^^ an 
adv. (^57?) is used. In 1 Ti 4® AV gives a wrong 
direction to the thought: ‘good doctrine, where- 
unto thou hast attamed ’ (Gr. rapaKoXou^^w, RV cor- 
rectly, ‘wdiich thou hast followed,* .uhliiig until 
now to complete the sense). J. 1 1 .v - 1 Isos. 


ATTALIA CArrdkLa) was a city on the coast of 
hmnded by Attains li. Philadolphus 
> i: ( . ir>!'-13S , as the harbour (Ac 14^) through 
which the S. parts of the great Poig;imt.ni.iii 
khmiioiii might communicate with the iS. sea, 
^MIh Syria, and with Egypt; and throughout 
subsequent history it has retained its name and its 
importance as a seaport. It is now (or at least was 
until steamships revived some other harbours like 
Mersina) the chief harbour of the S. coast of 
Asia Minor, bearing the name Adalia. In the 
Byzantine ecclesiastical system A. was o-igrrlly 
subject to Perga, the metropolis of \ li«i 

Secunda, but in 1084 it was made a lo* I nJi'dls- ; 
there can bo no doubt that this <. .o’. . k-oii in i.ii.k 
was due to the fact that Perga had oornpletely 
decayed, and was a mere name, giving a iiile to the 
metropolitan 1 : 1 oj-. T' ■ small harbour of A. is 
still used by : . . ' i . steamships anchor out- 
side, and It was in use in the end of the 12th 
cent. (Anna Oommena, ii. p. 113). The river 
Catarrhactes flowed into the sea near A., though 
it has now been diverted into so fi’un\ t hr in- 1 > for 
irrigation and other purposes that it iiaraiy de- 
serves to be called a river. The cults mentioned 
at A. seem all to spring from its Pergamenian 
origin, as Zeus Soter, Athena, Apollo Archegetes. 

T ■ * M ■ T" * ■ ‘ ■ of A. is in Lanckoronski, 

' - r /' i. pn. ft-S2 and 15tl-163 ; see 

also Beaufort, Katamania; a-’..! ! ''-I)- 

W. M, Ramsay. 

ATTALUS (''ArraXos, 1 Mac IS^S).— Attains il. 
Philadelphus was king of Pergamum 159-138 B.C. 
He promoted the imposture of Alexander Balas, 
who claimed to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Justin, XXXV. 1), and sent a body of tioops to Syria 
to support the pretender. W'^lien the embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabseus came to Rome (B.C. 139), 
the Senate passed a decree in favour of the Jews, 
and wrote to the kings of Pergamum, Egypt, 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Partliia, and to several 
small autonomous States, instructing them to 
respect the independence of the JeWMi territory. 
Josephus (Ant. XIV. viii. 5) recoids a decree of the 


Senate in favour of the Jews, which he assigns to 
the time of Hyreanus ii. But the terms and cir 
curnstances of this decree resemble so closely those 
of the decree referred to m 1 Mac that 

many modern scholars consider that the Senatus- 
consultum preserved by Josephus is really to be 
connected with the embassy of Simon. Of. esp 
Schiirer, HJP i. i. 266 tf. H. A. White. 

ATTENDANCE in the obs. meaning of attention 
is found 1 Ti 4^® ‘Till I come gim a. (RV ‘ heed *J 
to reading.* Of. Barrow, Works, vol. iii. sec. 22, 
* What is learning but diligent attendance to in- 
struction of masters ? * Tlie same Gr. verb (Ttpoa-ix^) 
is used He 7^® ‘ no man gave a. at the altar ’ ; 
but it is generally tr® ‘ give heed to,’ as Ac 8®- : 

in 1 Ti 3° it is used in a bad sense ^ given to much 
wine.* In 1 Mac 15®’-^ attendance = retinue. 

J. Hastings. 

ATTENT and ‘ attentive * were both in use, and 
both are found in AV witliout ditterence of mean- 
ing, the former in 2 Ch S’*® ‘ let thine ears be attent 
unto the prayer,* and 7^®. J. Hastings. 

ATTHARATES (A 'ArdapdrTji, B ^Arrapar'/j), 1 Es 
9^. — ^A c nruplion of ihc title ‘the Tirshatha,* cf. 
Neh 8®, and ."uc i iia i la.^. 


ATTHARIAS (*AT(?ap£as, AV Atharias).— A cor- 
ruption of ‘ the Tirshatha,’ which appears 

as a proper name in 1 Es S'*®, cf. Ezr 2®® 'Adepaadd, 
A (‘A^epo-ad, B). The mention of ‘ Nehemias &Tid 
Athanas * in 1 Es is doubly a mistake ; Zerubbabel 
the Tirshatha is referred to. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

ATTIRE.~See Dress. 

ATTUS (A ’ArrotJs, B om., Tisch.® AarroiJs, AV 
Lettus), 1 Es called son of Sechenias. — He was 
grandson of Shechaniah (1 Ch 3-^^). The same as 
Hattush, Ezr 8^, where ‘ of the sons of SShecaniali * 
has been wrongly attached to the next clause. The 
form in AV and Tisch. is due to confusion of A 
and A. H. St. J. Thackeray. 

AUDIENCE. — Now ‘the people ga'h-jred tohear,* 
signifies always in AV after Lat, the act 

of hearing or attention to what is spoken. In OT 
the word is simply ‘ ears ’ (d:j?h), as Gn 23^® ‘ in the 
a. of the children of Heth.’ In NT ‘give a.* occurs 
Ac 13*® 15*=* 22=^®, where the Gr. is simply d/coJw, 
hear ; so Lk 20**® ‘ in the a. of all the people * ; but 
Lk 7* * when he had ended all his sayings in the 
a. of the people,* the Gr. is els rds d/rods, ‘ in the 
ears.* J. Hastings. 

AUGIA (AiJyla), 1 Es 5®®. — A daughter of Zorzelleus 
or Barzillai. Her descendants by Jaddus were 
among the priests who could not trace their gene- 
alogy after the return under Zerubbabel, and were 
removed from the priesthood. Her name is not 
given in the lists of Ezr and Neh, and is omitt-ed 
here by the Vulg. ; perliaps it has arisen out of 
‘the Uileadite,* whicn follows Barzillai in those 
lists. H. St. j. Thackeray. 

AUGURY.— Lv 1920, Dt igw. 2 K 21«, 2 Ch 33«, 
all RV, for AY ‘times.* See Divination. 

AUGUSTUS (A 07 Ou<rTos,Lk 2* ; Ac 

— 1. The first Roman emperor. His original 
name was that of his father, Cains Octavius; 
as the heir of Caesar, who was his giaad- 
uncle, he received the names Julius Giiisar; in 
his subsequent career he was designated Cains 
Julius Caesar Uctavianus. The title Augustus was 
given him by the Senate after he had attained 
to supreme power. Augustus was bom B.C. 63. 
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AUGUSTUS^ BAKD 


AVEJ^GE 


After spending a sbndions youth, he came suddenly 
to the front at the death of Cmsar (B.C. 44), when 
he began to manifest the singular adroitness of 
character by which he made and maintained his 
position. Marching against Antony ostensibly in 
defence of the republic, he came to terms with the 
usurp>er. At first he had the chief place in a 
tiiumvirate. But one after anotlier his rivals were 
lemoved out of his way, till the defeat of Antony 
at Actium (B.c. 31) left him undisputed master of 
the Roman w'orld. In B.C. 29 he returned to Rome, 
and thencefoith ruled autociatically under the 
forms of republicanism, establishing and vi'ig 

Older throughout his wide dominions, nil ho dieu 
in old age, saddened by family trouble, morose and 
suspicious, lo.ivii'g ’^.h.jiius, whom he had already 
associated Lim-d-' in the government, as his 
successor (A.B. 14), As the Jews were subject to 
Rome, Augustus became their supreme ruler. 
After the battle of Actium, Herod, pieviondy a 
supporter of Antony, passed over to the victorious 
side, and was confiimed in I‘ \ by 

Augustus, who added to liis ^ • the 

occasion of a suUnpic^^t visit to Syria (b.c. 20, 
Jos. Ant XV, X. 3;. In honour of the emperor, 
Herod erected a marble temple at Panias, built the 
capital, Caesarea (B.c. 10), and rebuilt Samaria, 
calling it Sedasie, After Herod’s death Augustus 
carried out his wishes in the division of his king- 
dom among his sons (Jos. Ant. xvil. xi. 4), but 
subsequently joined Judaea and Samaria to the 
province of Syria, exiling their ruler Archelaus 
^Jos. Ant XVIL xiii. 2). Jesus Christ was born in 
the time of Augustus, and was about eighteen years 
old when the emperor died. Augustus ordered a 
more or less complete census to be taken on four 
o- 2 casions, viz. in B.C, 26 and 6, A.B. 4 and 14 (Lk 2^). 

2. The title of subsequent Roman^ emperors. 
The Augustus (Se/Sairroy) mentioned in Ac 25^^-^ 
(AV) is Nero. In RV the word is translated ‘the 
emperor.’ 

Bitkratube. — Bion Cassius ; Suetonius ; Tacitus ; Josephus ; 
' ’i ,7 ‘ ' the Homans under the Empire ; Duruy, Hw- 

• \ ■ 'J by Mahatfy) ; Gardthausen, AugiLstiLs und 

Beine"Zeit\ IH, Schiller, Geschtchte der rotnischen Ka%serzeit; 
HerUberg, Geschichte des r&mischen Kaiserreicheb. 

W. F. Adexey. 

AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Ac 27^ <TTetpa 
RV ‘the Au^stan Rand’). — A similar name is 
the Italian Band (Ac 10^ o-Tretpa TraXtK'))}. In 
each case RVm has ‘cohort’ for ‘ band.’ 

The two designations have been fully discussed 
by E. Egli (to whom I am chiefly indebted in the fol- 
*■ ‘ • zWTh. xxvii. (1884) p. 10 ff. In 

j be said that there is no reference 
to Homan U/floha rles. Judaea from 6 A.B. to shortly 
btfme Tm \ B- in the position of the ‘inermes 
provinciae,’ and was garrisoned only by auxiliary 
troops. The bulk of these auxiliaries were pro- 
vincials ; thus, in the case of Caesarea, Josephus 
tells us {BJ II. xiii 7 ; cl Ant. xix. ix. 2) 
that the larger part of the garrison consisted of 
Syrians. 

The Augustan and Italian bands (cohorts), there- 
fore, were not in any case legionary. The latter, 
no doubt, was one of the many ‘ cohoxtes civium 
Romanorum,’ ‘ coliortes Italicorum voluntariorum,’ 
which consisted of volunteers recruited in Italy, 
i.e. for the most part of Italians who had been 
unable to find service in the Praetorian Guard, 

The Augustan band (which may or may not be 
identical with the Italian band) had the name 
‘Aiig I'h'U ’ as a title of honour. We read on an 
Ir.-ci : ‘Ala Aug(usta) ob virtutem appel- 
lata’ (Orelli’s Corpus, No. 3412). Egli, following 
Schurer, is inclined to accept as proved that this 
title of honoui was sometimes borne by auxiliary 
as well as by legionaiy troops. We have, how- 


ever, no monumental evidence to prove that any 
Caesarean cohort was called ‘ augusta. ’ 

As regards strength, a cohoit sometimes nnm> 
hexed 1000, sometimes 500 men. As regards com- 
position, a cohort was sometimes made up of 760 
infantry and 240 cavalry. Such a cohort was 
called a ‘ militaria equitata,’ See Baxd, Captaik. 

W. E. Baenes. 

AtJL is the spelling in mod. edd, of AV. The 
spelling of 1611 was ‘aule.’ Wyclif (1382) has 
‘ alle,’ Ex 21® ‘ he shal thril his ear with an alle ’ 
(ed. 1388 ‘a nal,’ a mistake arising from joining 
the n of ‘ an ’ to ‘ awl,’ the forms nal, nail, nalle, 
and nawl being found. Cf. Topsell (1607), ‘ Tiie 
worm . . . must be pulled out by some naul or 
needle’). Geneva Bible has ‘awle,’ (Coverdale, 
‘botkin’), RV ‘awl.’ See Awl. 

J. Hastings. 

AUTEAS (AtfraCas, Hodiah RVm, Hodijah AVm). 
— ^A Levite who taught the law under Ezra (1 Es 
9*8), Called Hodiah, Neh 8^. 

AUTHORIZED YERSION.-See Versions. 

r 

AYARAN {Aifapdv, Vulg. Aharon, Syr. ^O-Ki 
(Uauran), 1 Mac 2®, but in 6^ Xavapdr A, Al>pcLi> a V, 
V. Iff *^yr.aslK f()ic‘', suin.'ine of Eh'.;/.n , the 
b*«) “• ' of diK as Maccabseus. The name probably 
signifies ‘pale’ (niD, from mn, to be white, ox pale). 

H. A. White. 

AYEN (ntj). — ' ' ■ * ■ ■ ■ ' ‘ i this form 

in Ezk 30^L The * 'v \ ^ ' ■ , the usual 

Gr. name of On, and it is evident that the name 
was intentionally distorted from On to Aven, 
* idolatry’ (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. ), by a ■ ■ 

of v<Hj 1 m'c'ri i permissible in E- . I . 
was u »'i • < .o’ !■ n .o ■ , J On’ , ' 

the I ‘o : rn;ui.!.- ; I'gypt ^ 

totbeco*!,' 1 be remembered that On, 

lying on the main road between the heart of Egypt 
(at Memphis) and Syria, has been a notable battle- 
field on many occasions, even since the ruin of the 
city. See Beth-shemesh and On. 

The Plain (rrj^p:? hiJcah) of Aven (Am 1®, RV ‘ the 
valley of Aven’) is probably the Plain of Ccele- 
Syria, so called from the idolatrous worship of the 
Sun in the great temple of Baalbek. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

AYENGE is found in AV both as trans. and 
intraus. verb. 1. As a trans. verb the object may 
be (1) a person, and then the meaning is ‘ to vindi- 
cate’ bj puin-h nig Lire ofibiulcr. Tlni'' 

Lk 18^ ‘A. ino ol imiio ruhcT^ary/ Nu 3!® 'a. e 
Lord of Midian ’ (BV ‘ execute the Lord’s ven- 
geance on M.’) ; [b] pass., 1 S 14^ ‘that I may be 
on mine enemies’; (o) reflex., 2 S 18^® ‘the 
Lord hath him of his enemies.’ The prep, that 
governs the oft'ender is indifierently on or of, (2) 
The object may be a thing, and the meaning ‘ to 
take satisfaction for,’ as Dt 32^ ‘ he will a. the 
blood of his servants.’* 2. As an intrans. vb. 
it is rare, and occurs in AV once only, Lv 19 ^^ 
‘ Thou shalt not a. nor bear any grudge against 

* Once the person on whom the vengeance falls is made tiie 
suh3ect of the veib, Gn 424 *If Cain shall be avenged seven- 
fold, truly Larnech seventy and sevenfold.* This la the sense 
m which the passage is taken by the Bouay Bible, which 
translates, * Sevenfould vengeance shall be taken of Cain,* and 
adds the comment, ‘by prolongation of his miserable life 
til his seventh generation, when one of his own issue slew 
him.' AV follows the Geneva, which has the luarg. note, * He 
mocked at God’s sufferance in Kain, Jesting as though God 
would suffer none to punish him, and yet give him licence lo 
murthor others.* But the Heb. means, 'if Cain shall take 
\engcance for any wrong done him, L. ' ' . . th the 

use oi the new weapons) much more.* *- ■ !■ neben- 

fach wird K-'r ^ ’ Dillm., etc. w. u. W. Wade, *jL'neBook 

of Genehis ' - 1 4, ‘ The Song of Lamech celebrates the 

m\enuon of weapons, and implies that the possession of them 
confer's the po^^c^ of exacting g ‘ ’ 'an 

demanded b\ God against anyone i _ - i. . ■ ’ 
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fche children of thy people.’ In mod. n&age 
‘a.’ is retained for the sense of just vengeance, 
while ‘ revenge ’ is used for the gratification of 
resentment. This distinction does not obtain in 
AV, but EV has endeavoured to introduce it. 
Thus Jer 15^® *a. me of my persecutors ’ (for AV 
‘revenge me’), Nah ‘ The Lord is a jealous God 
and (AV ' ic\( i: ‘ .—m: 2 Co 10® ‘ being in 
readiness to J.!l '■ »■ ncc’ (AV ‘revenue’), 
Cf- also * avenger ’ for ‘ revenger ’ in Nu 35^®*^^* 
2«*27, 2S 14^^ Ko 13\ and ‘avenging’ (subst.) for 
‘revenge,’ 2 Co Again, Lv 19^® ‘thou shalt 
not a.’ (RV ‘ take vengeance’) ; in Eo 12^® ‘ Avenge 
not yourselves, beloved,’ is retained, because the 
ref. IS to righteous vengeance. Avenger of blood. 
See Goel. Avengement is found 2 S and 

; Ps for • ’ Cf. Edward 

jlon, ii. 319, ‘The Lord, in all His 
avengements, hath ... an eye ... to the reforma- 
tion of the wicked.’ J. Hastings. 

AVITH (n"i52,), Gn 36®®. — ^A Moabite city. The 
site is unknown. 

AVOID. — This verb is used thirteen times in AV 
(counting Wis 16^*^® one), yet it does not twice 
translate the same word. In 1 S 18^^ there is an 
instance of the intrans. use, ‘ David a®® out of his 
presence twice.’ Cf. North, Plutarch, ‘ they made 
proclamation . . . that all the Volsces should avoid 
out of Eome before sunset.’ In this sense ‘avoid’ 
is most frequently used in the imperative. Thus 
Coverdale’s tr. of Mt 16®® is ‘Auoyde fro me, 
Sathan.’ Cf. Shaks. Comedy of Errors, iv. iii. 48 — 

‘ Satan, avoid ! I charge thee, tempt me not ! * 

J. Hastings. 

AVOUCH.— Dt 26^’*^® only, ‘Thou hast a®® the 
Lord this day to he thy God • . and the Lord 
bath thee this day to be his peculiar people.* 
Advocare became in French first avouer, whence 
Eng. ‘ avow,’ and then avochier, whence ‘ avouch,’ 
the latter with a more technical meaning, ‘ to call 
on one in law as defender, guarantor,’ etc. In AV 
avouch is scarcely to he distinguished from the use 
of * avow ’ with a person as obj. ‘ to acknowledge, 
declare to be one’s own.’ J. Hastings. 

AVVA, AYVIM, AYYITES {a^n, ol EiJaiot).— The 
si»olling Avim, Avites is incorrect. 1. A people 
V In cl 1 lived in villages near Gaza, and was super- 
seded by the Caphtorite Philistines (Dt 2®®). In 
the Sept, their name is confounded with that of 
the Hivvites, and some scholars have regarded 
them as a branch of the Hivvites. That they 
were not so, but were of the giasii p ■o.d, '. of Pal., 
is rendered ' . " by two lon^ : (1) 

they are ^ u Dt 2 precisely as are the 

other giant* peoplo.s, except that they are not ex- 
pressly said to bo repTiaim; (2) the name is 
uniformly used in the plural (‘the Avvim,’ that 
is, the Avvites, not the Awite), a usage by which 
the Philistines as a whole, and the several giant 
peoples, are distinguished from the Can. peoples. 
That they once had possessions in the mountain 
country, as well as near Gaza, may be probably 
inferred from the fact that one of the towns of 
Benjamin was called ‘the Avvim’ (Jos 18®®). The 
statement that the r.ipl.loriTt) stroyed them does 
not necessarily imjiv were then exter- 

minated J and we fin^ them mentioned among the 
peoples that Joshua failed to conquer, along with 
the Philistines but not of them, the Avvites going 
along with the Gazite, the Gittite, the Ekionite, 
etc. (Jos 13®). Presumably, these Awim are to be 
identified with the Anakim who were left over in 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Jos 11®-’), and were the 
ancestois of the giants of David’s time. See 
Giant, Rephaim. 


I 2. People from Awa (cf. Ivvah, 2 K 18®^ 19^®, Is 
i 37“), whom the king of Assyria settled in N. Israel 
j after the capture of Samaria, and who set up idol- 
atrous worship there (2 K 17®^'®^). 

J, Beecher. 

AWIM (D'^y), Jos 18®®. — A town of Benjamin 
unknown. See preceding art. 

AWAIT. — Only Ac 9®'* ‘ their laying await (Gr. 
h iTL^ov\^ airQv, EV ‘ their plot ’) was known of 
Saul.’ Await is often read as if it were an adv. ; 
it is, however, a suhst. Tindale has simply ‘ There 
awayte wer knowen of Saul.’ Blount, Law Diet. 
(1691), says, ‘ Await seems to signify what we now 
call ur^ylayinj or lying in wait, to execute some 

J. Hastings. 

AWAY WITH. — 1. Is 1^® ‘the calling of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with.* Although with the 
force of a verb, it is really an adv. with the verb 
elided, yet away^ with, i.e. get on with, tolerate. 
Cf. More, Utopia, p. 16.5 (Arber ed.), ‘He could 
I not away with the fashions of his country folk’ ; 
and Sanderson, Serm. (1621), ‘ He being the Father 
I of lyes . . . cannot away with the Truth.’ The 
i Heb. has a still greater ellipsis than the Eng., 
being simply I cannot. Such verbs, how- 

ever, as Vj; to he able, jnd to refuse, are really trans. 
in Heb. See Davidson, Syntax, p. 129. 2. Other 
elliptical expressions, as Ex 19®^ ‘ Away, get thee 
down ’ (RV ‘ Go, get thee down ’), Ac 22®® ‘ Away 
with such a fellow from the earth,* are easily ex- 
plained and still in use. 3. ‘Make him away’ 
in 1 Mac 16®®= ‘make away with him’ (EV 
‘destroy him’; cf. Wis 12^ AV ‘to destroy 
them at once,’ RV * to make away with them at 
once*). J. Hastings. 

AWE. — Besides He 12®® RV (for AV ‘reverence,’ 
Gr. 84os), only in the phrase ‘stand in awe.’ AV 
gives Ps 4^ (iq), 33® (nu), and 119^®^ (nn^). RV re- 
tains these, <l:..'i, 1"' also ‘fear’ into ‘stand in 
awe ’ in Ps 22-* ■ I - 2.P (f^iy) ; and ‘ was afraid ’ 
into ‘stood in awe of’ in 1 S 18^® (nu), Mai 2® 
(PDO)* Ruskin {Mod. Painters, II. m. L 14, § 26) 
says that awe is the contemplation of dreadftdnesa 
from a position of safety, as a stormy sea from 
the shore; while fear is the contemplation of 
dreadfulness when one is obnoxious to danger from 
it. Perhaps it was with a feeling for some dis- 
tinction of this kind that RV made those changes ; 
but in old Eng. awe stood for fear or dread even 
of an acute kind, and no such distinction can be 
discovered in AV either from the Heb. or the 
English words. Cf. Shaks. J. C. l. ii. 95 — 

* 1 bad as lief not be as live to be 
la awe of such a thing as I myself. ’ 

J. Hastings. 

AWL (sfrir). — ^An instrument mentioned in Ex 
21® and Dt in connexion with the boring of the 
I ear of a slave. In Syria the awl is used only by 
shoemakers and other workers in leather. It is 
straight, and tapers to a sharp point. 

W. Carslaw. 

AX, AXE (in most modem editions of AV spelt 
ax, although the edition of 1611 had axe through- 
out) is EV tr. of seven Heb. words, the distinction 
between which cannot always be discovered. 1, in 3 
(probably ‘pick-axe’) Dt 19® 20^®, 1 K 6^, Is 10^®. 
2. nnn (properly ‘sword’) Ezk 26®. 3* W? (EV 

‘hatchet’) Ps 74®. 4. njp 2 S 12»i. The same 

word should bo read in the parallel passage 
1 Ch 20®^ for 5. which means ‘saw^(cf. 3*^ 
and 2 S 12®^). 6. IWS I® ‘ tongs Jer 10®. 

7. DTip Jg 9« 1 S 13 2®- 21, Ps 74®, Jer 46^2. 

In NT axe occurs twice (Mt 31®, Lk 3®) as tr. ol 
See also the following article. 

J. A. Selbib. 
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AXE. — Two types of axe were known in both 
Egypt and Palestine. One was developed from the 
stone axe, and is longer from back to edge than it 
is across. 



The other type was pnrely metallic, and was 
developed from a sharp edge of metal inserted 
into a stick, as seen in early Egyp. forms. 



COPPER AXB (BATTLE AXE?>. 

(From Tell el Hesy.)* 


Probably the first type was used as a tool, the 
second as a weapon. 

In Egypt the axe was attached to the handle, 
but neither passed through the other. In Assyria 
the axe appears to have passed through the handle 
(Bonomi, Nineveh^ fig. 69). But the handle 
passing through the axe, as in modern usage, is 
unknown until the Roman age. 

The material of axes as tools was first stone, 
then copper, bronze, and, lastly, iron. The latter 
metal was unknown for tools in Egypt, and still 
rare in Assyria at 700 B.C. Hence the use of 
the word ' iron * for axe-head among a party of 
peasants in Pal. two centuries earlier (2 K 6®), 
seems as if it were a variation due to a later copyist. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

AXLE, AXLETREE.~See Wheel. 

AZAEL (ArdT^Xos). — Father of the Jonathan who 
with Ezekias undertook the investigation of the 
matter of the foreign marriages (1 Es 9*^ cf. Ezr 10^ 
Asahel). 

AZAELUS (B A 1 Es 9"— One 

of those who put away their * strange ’ wives after 
the return under Ezra. There is no corresponding 
name in Ezr 

AZALIAH ‘whom J" hath set apart’; 2 K 
22®, 2 Ch 34®). — Father of Shaphan, the scribe 
under Josiah. 

AZANIAH (n;im ‘J" hath heard’).— A Levite 
(Neh 10®). See GENEALOGY. 

AZARAIAS (B A^apafas, A Sapa/as, AV Saraias), 
1 Es 8h — Seraiah, the father, or more proh. a more 
remote ancestor, of Ezra [Speaker' » Com, on 2 Es 1^). 

H, St. J. Thackeray. 

* By kind permission of the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration F\md. 


AZAREL (i?N“iTj;). — 1. A Korhite follower of David 
7 hi; : 1 Cl\12% 2. A son of Heman (1 Ch 

in v.^ Uzziel. 3. Son of Jeioham, 
prince of the tribe of Dan when David numbered 
the people (1 Ch 27^^). 4. A son of Bam, who had 

mariied a foreign wife (Ezr 10'^^). S. A priest, the 
son of Ahzai (Neh ID®). 6. One of the Levite 
musicians who marched upon the right at the 
dedication of the walls (Neh 12®®). (AV has in the 
first five instances Azareel, and in No. 6 Azarael.) 

J. A. Selbie. 

AZARIAH npii; ‘Whom J" aids’).-—!. 

King of Judah; see Uzziah. 2. 2 Ch 22® for 
Ahaziah. 3. 2 Ch 15^*® a prophet, son of Oded, 
wdio met Asa’s victorious army, on their return 
from defeating Zerah the Ethiopian, at Mareshah, 
and urged them to begin and persevere in n icl.g’ou.- 
reform. His speech is .*» .m “rl illusi iui’Ot;, iiom 
the experience of the |»j. oi ids opening words: 
‘ The Lord is with yon w I; ’ \ e be with him ; and 

if ye seek him, he will be found of you ; but if ye 
forsake him, he will forsake you.’ It is conceived 
in the same spirit as the historical retrospects in 
Jg 2^^"^* and Neh 9. ‘ Now, for long seasons’ (v.®), 
‘in those times’ (v.®), refer to periods of national 
defection; ‘ the inhabitants of the lands,’ ‘nation 
against nation’ (w.®*®), are m. ; 'i'h> ■ indi- 
cations of the foreign (-p' or the cm! wars 

betw’een the various k\\ « o: L'*ael (cf. Gn 25^®). 
Kamphausen renders the whole passage in the 
future; but a prediction seems irrelevant here. 
In V.® ‘Azariah’ should be read for ‘Oded,’ with 
Pesh. Vulg. A ; B has *Addd, but in v.^, 

where A has ’A5d5 (in 28® both have ’125^5). 4. 
High priest in the reign of Solomon, 1 K 4^, 
where ne is called son of Zadok, though really of 
Ahimaaz (1 (jh 6®). The note in 1 Ch 6^® ‘ he it is 
that executed the priest’s office in the house that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem,* is misplaced, and 
must refer to this man, and not to his grandson of 
the same name. 5. 1 Ch 6^®, Ezr 7®, father of 
Amariah, who was high priest under Jehoshaphat. 
This man, ther^ore, must have held the office in 
the reign of Asa ; on this list see Amariah, 
Nos. 2, 3. 6. High priest in the reign of Uzziah 
(2 Ch 26^®’®®), who with his attendant priests with- 
stood and denounced the king when he pre- 
sumptuously attempted to usurp the priests’ ofifice 
of burning incense upon the altar. The wrath of 
Uzziah at being thus resisted, and his persisLcuicc, 
were at once divinely punished. An oanhqunk(‘ 
took place (Jos. Ant. ix. x. 4; cf. Am P, Zee 14*’; , 

‘ the leprosy brake forth in his forehead’ ; the 

E riests ‘ looked upon him * (cf. Lv 13®), and thrust 
im out of the temple. In 2 K 15® we only read 
that ‘ the Lord smote the king, so that he was a 
leper.’ The conclusion is almost inevitable, that 
here, as often elsewhere, the Chronicler has 
supplied a justification for the afflictions of a good 
man. The narrative acquires additional signifi- 
cance when we note that In expanding 1 K 9^®, he 
omits the statement that Solomon ‘ burnt incense 
upon the altar that was before the Lord.’ 7. 
2 Ch 3D®, higli piies»t in the reign of Hezekiali, 
described as ‘cliu i of the house of Zadok,’ 

and ‘the ruler of iIk* Iiou-o of God’ (v.^®). This 
last phrase is also found in 1 Ch 9^, Neh 11^, where 
it is uncertain whether it refers to Ahitnb II. or to 
Azariah (Seraiah), Le. Eliashib, a- r- i - ntjili't 
of that house (RaN\linson). A - us '..i \\\W \ 
applied in Jer 20^ to I’aslihur, wto was not high 
priest. Perhaps the office indicated is that of the 
‘Captain of the temple’ (Ac 4^ 5®^*®®). To this 
high priest and to Hezekiah the Chronicler ascribes 
the building of store chambers in the temple to 
receive the oblations of the people. 8. In the 
genealogy of Jehozadak, 1 Ch and in that 

of Ezra, Ezr 7^, Azariah (Ezexias, 1 Es 8^ ; Azarias, 
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2 Es P) is son of Hillciah, high priest under 
Josiah, and father of Seraiah, who was killed by 
Nebuchadiezzar. There is room in the history 
for such a high priest; but in 1 Ch 9”, Neh iPh 
in a list of those priests who dwelt in Jerusalem in 
the time of Nehemiah, is found an Azariah or 
Seraiah, \vhose genealogy is tiaced up to the 
second Ahitub, and is all but identical with that of 
Jehozadak and Ezra. This Azariah must be the 
priest clan, second in the list, Neh 10^; called 
Ezra in the lists, Neh 12^* where it comes 
third. In Neh 12'^'^, where both Azariah and Ezra 
are mentioned, perhaps the former is the same as 
Seraiah ; see No. 7- 9. 1 K 4®, a son of Nathan, 
who ‘was over the officers,’ i.e. the twelve com- 
missariat officers (v.7). 10. 1 Ch 2®, son of the 

Ethan whose wisdom was surpassed by that of 
Solomon (1 K 4^^). 11. 1 Ch 2*^^ a man of Judah 
who had Egyptian blood in his veins (v.^^). 12. 
1 Ch 6*^®, a Kohathite Levite (called Uzziah in 

1 Ch 6^), an ancestor of the prophet Samuel. 
13, 14. 2 Ch 21^, Azariah and Azariahu, two of the 
six sons of Jehoshaphat, to whom their father gave 
‘great gifts’ and ‘fenced cities,’ and wffio were 
slam by their elder brother Jehoram on his acces- 
sion (B om. both, but A has them). 15, 16. 2 Ch 
23\ Azariah and Azariahu, two of the five ‘ captains 
of hundreds’ who assisted Jehoiada in the restora- 
tion of Joash. It is just possible that the second 
of these, ‘ the son of Obed,’ may be the same as 
No. 11, who was the grandson of Obed. 17. 

2 Ch 28^2, one of the four ‘ heads of the children 

of Ephraim,’ in the reign of Pekah, who supported 
the prophet Oded when he rebuked the army of 
Israel lot o-h'.g to enslave the captives of 
Judah. He and his fellows treated the captives 
kindly, and conducted them back to Jericho. 
18, 19. 2 Ch 29^^ two Levites, a Kohathite and a 
Merarite. The son of the former, Joel, and the 
latter, were among those who took a leading pait 
in cleansing the n.inple in the reign of llo/okinli. 
20. Neh 3*^^, one of those who repaired the wall of 
Jerusalem, | ’o'lablv a [‘.'i at. 21. Neh 7^, called 
Seraiah, Ez' 2 ; /; c 1 Es 5^; one of the 
twelve leaders of Israel who returned with 
Zerubbabel. 22. Neh 8’'’ (LXX om.); Azarias, 
1 Es 9^, one of those who helped the Levites to 
‘cause the ['(‘oph* i<» understand the law.’ 23. 
Jer 432 , son of Jlo-iiaali (the Maaeathite, 40®), 
also called Jezaniah (40®, 42^), Jaazaniah (2 K 25^), 
etc. He was one of the ‘captains of the forces’ 
who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah. Thev warned 
him of his danger (Jer 40^®), and enaeavoured 
to avenge his murder (4H^). But, the assassin 
escaping, they feared lest they should be implicated 
in the affair, and prepared to flee into E^pt. 
They then went through the form of consmting 
Jeremiah; but when he advised them to stay in 
Judsea, ‘all the proud men’ refused, and carried 
off the prophet to Egypt. 24. The Heb. name of 
Abednego, I)n 1®*’* 2^^ (see Hahtaniah). 

N. J. D. White. 

AZARIIS (’A^aplas).— 1. 1 Es 9^^ called Uzziah, 
Ez 10“. 2. 1 Es 9^®, one of those who stood beside 
Ezra at the reading of the law : the name is 
omitted in Neh 8^. 3. 1 Es 9^®, called Azariah, 
Neh 8^. 4. Name assumed by the angel Raphael 
(To 512 6®*^® 7® 9®). 5, A o/ii-biin in Hie army of 

Judas Maccabaeus (1 .Mac r)'**- ”''). 

AZARU (B ''Ai'apos, A^A^oupoy, AY Azuran), 1 Es 
5^®. — ^Tbo progeni'or of a family of 432 who re- 
turned V il !i Zonibbahcl. There is no corresp. name 
in the lists of Ezr and Neh. He is perhaps identical 
with Azzur (B ’A5oi;p ; n A "A^ovp) in Neh lOY 

AZAZ (Tjji;), a Renbenite, the father of Bela 
(1 Ch 5®). See Genealogy. 
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AZAZEL — The name of the spirit (Lv 

108 . 10 . 26 ^^ supposed to have its abode in the wilder- 
ness, to whom, on the Day of Atonement, the goat 
laden with the sins of the people was sent {ib, 

20 - 22 'Azazel is not mentioned elsewhere in OT; 
but the name occurs in the Book of Enoch ( 2 nd 
cent. B.O.) as that of the leader of the evil angels 
who (Gn 6 ^*^) formed unions with the daughteis of 
men, and (as the legend is developed in the Book 
of Enoch) taught them various arts, and whose 
offspring, the giants, filled the earth with unright- 
eousness and blood. On account of the wicked- 
ness wrought by 'Azazel upon earth, the four 
auiinngcU, Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael 
(9‘ Gi.;, aie represented as !•'»• h . g him before 
the Almighty, who thereupon (ch. iU) bids Raphael 
bind him hand and foot, and secure him, under 
‘rough and jagged rocks,’ at a place in the desert 
called ‘Dudael,’ until on ‘tlie gi eat day of judgment’ 
he is cast into the fire.* Whether this legend is 
developed from the notice of 'Azazel in Lv, taken 
in connexion with the fact that the goat was 
actually, in the time of the Second Temple, led 
away to peiish at the spot referred to, or whether 
the belief in the existence of such a spirit, bound 
in the wilderness, had already ansen at the time 
when the ceremonial of Lv 16 was framed, we do 
not know : the latter alternative is supported by 
Cheyne {ZATW 1895, pp. 153-156), who supposes 
that the aim of this part of the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement was partly to provic ‘ ^ ' ■ ' ' 

people with a visible token of the 
sins of the year, partly to abolish the cultus of the 
se'irim (Lv 17*^, 2 Ch 11^®, 2 K 23® [reading Dn'ye' he- 
^oatSf for onyiy gates ] ; cf. Is 13^^ 34^^), by substitut- 
ing a single personal angel, 'Azazel (evil no doubt 
by nature, but rendered harmless by being bound), 
for the crowd of impersonal and dangerous se'irim. 
But whatever the precise attributes with which 
Azazel was invested at the time when the ritual 
of Lv 16 was framed, there can be little doubt that 
the ceremonial was intended as a symbolical 
declaration that the land and people are now 
purged from guilt, their sms being handed over to 
the evil spirit to whom they are held to belong, 
and whose home is in the desolate wilderness, 
remote from human habitations (v.®® ‘ into a land 
cut off*). No doubt the rite is a survival from an 
older stage of popular belief, engrafted on, and 
accommodated to, the sacrificial system of the 
Hebrews. For the expulsion of evils, whether 
maladies or sins, from a community, by their being 
laid symbolically upon a material medium, there 
are many analogies in other countries (see J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bought ii. 182fl’.).t The belief 
in goblins, or demons ijinn)^ hniimiiig the wilder- 
ness and vexing the traveller, is particularly 
common in Arabia (see Wellliausen, Meste Arab. 
HeidentumSj pp. 135 -MO)'. : in OT it is found in 
Lv 17^ Is 13^^ (‘satyrs,’ lit. he-goats, and 
Lilith, the night-monster)’. 'Azazel must have 

* Ct 554 . 67 and 8i, which also mention 'Azazel, but treat 
him not as first hut as tenth in command, are considered by 
j. "1 , I' . >■ r-i r ;'the 

• I 1 I I • I I I ■■■',/; , - ' Il ■! ' 1 usly 

, , ( : I ■ In _■ r ( r ‘ » > cor- 

• . /la V 1 'I • I! ■./ill'.' ii'i p ■< <■ - ■ i« cs’), 

. ‘I ■ - '‘om Jerus., to whu'ii, aa'OTil' r 10 . ■. 

" I ■ ), theTarg. of von l-v ’i5 ■ V- , j, 1 

, • goat was led on the Day of Atonement, 

and precipitated over the rocks that it might perish. B&th 

HoAMb has been identified, with great probability, with a 
fumed site now called BH~hudedun, on the edge of a chalk 
range, overhanging a steep and rocky chasm, nearly due E of 
Jerus., and at the required distance (Schick, ZDPV, 1880, 

p, 218). 

+ In the OT the aim of the rite described in Lv 51-58 (the 
li\ mg bird let loose in the ritual of purification after leprosy) is 
probahlv similar (Dillm. p. 632; Nowack, Arch li 291 f.; W. R 
Smith, liel Sem 2 p. 422). 

JThe gh-ai (‘surpnser’ ; plur ’arjhwdl) was one of them 
(Lane, Arab. Lex. p. 2911) bet also bmitVi, Rel Sent a p, l26ff 
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been sucli a spirit, sufRciently distinguished fiom 
the rest, in popular imagination, to receive a 
special name, and no doubt invested with attributes 
which, though unknown to us, were perfectly 
familiar to those for whom the ceremonial of Lv 16 
was first designed. 

The meaning of the^ name is very uncertain. 
No root i?Tj; is known in Hebrew; but 'asala in 
Arab, means to^ remove^ place far apart ; hence 
it has been conjectured that the name may have 
fill', ■ 'ieroi evil (Ges ),* or have denoted 
u 1 'll . -'.ipj't i! to separate travellers in the desert 
from their companions, or divert them from their 
way (Steiner, and, with some reserve, Diilm.).t 
Clieyne considers that the name was 

'God is 1.T7TJ;; 1 Ch l."> haV 

that it was i . ^ deliberately altered, to 

conceal the true derivation of the /alien angel’s 
name.§ 

Literaturb.— O es Thes. s.v. (p 1012 f.); Dillm, on Lv 168; 
Nowack, Atch. ii. 186 f. (where further references are given) : 
also Ewald, Alt. p. 479 f. ; Lehre von Gott^ n. 291 f.; Oehler, 
OT Theol, § 140 ; Schultz, OT TfieoL i, 403-406. 

S. E. Driver. 

AZAZIAH — ^1. A Levite musician who 

took part in the ’ di*7,L^ when David brought 

up the ark to Jems. Ln 15-^). 2. The father 
of Hoshea the prince of Ephraim w'hen David 
numbered the people (1 Ch 27-'^). 3. An overseer 

of the temple in ifezekiah’s reign (2 Ch 3D^). 

AZBTJK Neh 3^®). — Nehemiah, the son of 
A., took part in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 

AZEKAH *a place hoed over’). — A city of 
Judah, named Jos lO^-n, 1 S 17b 2 Ch 11», Neh 11»®. 
It was evidently near the valley of Elah and near 
Gath, and was a frontier fortress of Rehoboam. 
The Jews inhabited it ‘and the villages thereof* 
after the Captivi ty. The later notices would agree 
with a site in the south, where the name might be 
traced at Tell el 'Azek ; but this would not suit the 
earlier notices. The name El Azek is stated to 
occur in the hills north of the valley of Elah, but 

♦ Averrwncus, So Olsh. § 188'. s +r, v* 

lei ' ■ ’ . X ' * , . , 

■ I culiar, and resembles one of the 

types of Arab, ‘broken/ or <‘o'b( i.c plurals. This was re- 
marked long ago by Bochart {Hierozl i. 7.>i0, — with many 

examples), though he assigned to m , i • ]' •> . ‘nmg: 

Steiner (Schenkel, Bibellex. v. 69‘ , 1 ■ sug. 

go- <1 1;! t ir't'”]V(t'rg more i", ■ . ,■ •, that 

n !\''r njv', v-.i*- a o<'’l(*(M.io ciesignauo'i or *• .j'-i s* 'rlS of 
iii\ t *i ( lo'ii i. ■» 'lu* ^azzdlz Wright, Ar. Gtatm.i » ^ ii ), 
mill ■ I..I grub ally became the name of a single spirit. 

t Not only Gabriel and Michael in Dn, but also many of the 
other names of angels in the Book of Bn ■oh are Ci i p , mdi d 
with El ‘ God’ ( Viio'i. 7liii)liaeMvo\al)n I iiin » 1. eu* • i \ 7 ). 

^ The render: I* g of V\ r Ik » un lonithe ‘Great 

Bible’ of 1689, v\t\\ bo Tri *('fl |):.civ I'ipk _ i -ob. Munster 
(•caper abiturus’), Coverdale (‘the free goat'), Luther <‘der 
ledige Bock ’), and .Tprorne f* caper emissanus’) to the 

(v w 'j(U-».';)of SyrniK. rlu s(2i.d «■< i.i ) ;bi i Ir |*’,< h 
% derivation (- s L tjonV) opn -(d to ||k* 

genius pf the Hei).‘ language (which does not fomi such com- 
pounds), besides bein.r s'!V ' .-:s*-nt wit’’ tl e marked antithesis 
between /or 'Azazel a-d ./or Jfha nh, w'i« 'h does not leave it 
open to (loiibT ib.it the fonnor .s ronoeupd as a personal being 
t(, \Nlu)Tn (cf V ii ) rho goat is sotit '1 hi* 'Laig of Ps.-Jon, (on v.w} 
and othtr .Ie\\i‘'h autlioniu*q irreipret 'Avrirel as the name of 
the ‘strong and difficult place’ ('B'pi »]’pn --k, ii-;h ■»- 
viewthattheflrstpartof the wordwasinso'* '* ■ 1 • <i 
With tp strong) in the wilderness to which the goat waa sent : 
the LXX (v.8 rm Bt,ieoTOfAvat}<k>, V.l® tU rijn v-28 gJg 

& 0 iirjv) seems to have rendered freely, treating the word in v .8 
as meaning the (ms nung (sue field, Eexcipldf Auctarium, 
n 60), and in v.io 2 . a*, nir ‘lining dismusnl ; the latter rendering 
has also been adopted by some modems. But these explana- 
tions are equally open to philological or other objections, which 
place them out of the question. All the principal modem 
authorities agree in explaining ’Azazel as a personal name. 

" ‘ M M a felicitous expression ; it h.is heroine 

i • ■ ' I ■ I i- d there is no reason whv it sh >nld not 

be retained as a term descriptive of the goat sent into the 
wilderness, provided it be clearly understood that it is in no 
way a rendering of the Heb 


the repeated investigations of the Survey parties 
failed to establish its existence. C. E. Conder. 

AZEL perh. ‘noble’). — 1. A descendant ol 
Jonathan (1 Ch 8®'^-®® =9'^’'^). See Genealogy. 
2. (AV Azal) The name of an unidentified site in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus. (Zee 14®), possilily the 
same as Beth-ezel of Mic Dh J. A. Selbie. 

AZETAS {*A^7}rds), 1 Es 5^®. — The head of a 
family which returned with Zenihbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh, 
H. St. J. Thackeray, 

AZGAD.— See Astad, 

AZIEL — One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 1^), 
called Azariah, Ezr 7®, and Ozias (AV Eziash 
1 Es 8^ 

AZIEL B A -t-).— A Levite skilled 

in the use of the psaltery (1 Ch 15®®). A shortened 
form of Jaaziel as he is called 1 Ch 15^®. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

AZIZA (NT’Tj^,, cf. Palmyr. imj;).— -One of the Jews 
who had taken strai^^e wives (Ezr 10 -^). Called 
Zardbgs (wh. see) 1 Es 9®®. H. A. White. 

AZMAYETH — 1 . A descendant of Saul 

(1 Ch 8 ®®). 2 . One of David’s mighty men (2 S 23®\ 
1 Ch 11 ®®), proh. identical with A. of 1 Ch 12 ®, 
whose sons joined David at Ziklag, and A. of 1 Ch 
27^, who was ‘ over the king’s treasuries.’ 

J. A Selbie 

AZMAYETH (msi 2 , given in 2 S 23-^\ 1 Ch 8 ®®, 
as a personal name), 1 Ch 12 ®, Ez 2 ^^, Neh 7^.— A 
town of Benjamin, the same as Beth-azmaveth in 
the last-citea passage, inhabited by the Jews after 
the Cnr-tivity Now Eizmeh^ a small place on the 
hills of C i ! I u‘a Ii. See SWF vol. hi. sheet xvii. 

C. R. Conder. 

AZMON (ItoiH), Nu 34^, Jos 15"*. Ezem, Jos 
1529 X98 — A place on the border of Judah, some- 
where south of Beerslieha, afterwards given to 
Simeon. The site is imknown. 

AZNOTH-TABOR (nbo nhjN ‘the ears of Tabor’) 
Jos 19®^. — This marked the S.W. corner of the 
lot of Naphtali. The lower slopes of Mt. Tabor. 

AZOR (’Afei/j). — ^An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1 “*^^). 
See Genealogy. 

AZOTTJS (’'A^irroj). — 1 . Asbdod (wh. see), Jth 2 ^, 

1 Mac 41 ® 5«® 10'^* ®®- ID 14®^ 16^« Ac 8^. 2, The 

hill on which Ashdod stands (1 Mac 9**). 

, C. R. Conder. 

AZRIEL *help of God’). — 1. The head of 

a ‘father’s house* in the half tribe of Manasseh 
E. of Jordan (1 Ch 6®*). 2. A man of Naphtali 
(1 Ch 27^®). 3. The father of Seraiah ( Jer 36^). 

AZBIKAy f. A son of Neariah (1 Ch 

3^). 2. A ■ . .J Jonathan (1 Ch 8*® 9^). 

3. A Levite (1 Ch 9*“*, Neh 11^). 4. The ‘ruler 
of the house* under Ahaz, slain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite (2 Ch 28^). 

AZTOAH (n:?ux7).— 1. Wife of Caleb (1 Ch 
2. Mother of Jehoshapbat (1 K 22^s=2 Ch 20®^). 

AZZAN (tjy). — ^Father of Paltiel (Nu 34^). 

AZZUR (11TB ‘helper*). — 1, One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 10^’). 2, Father ol 

Hananiah the false prophet (Jer 28^). 3. Fathei 
of Jaazaniah, one of the princes of the people (Ezb 
11^). Nos. 2 and 3 are spelt in AV Azur. 

J. A. Selbtk. 
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B, — This letter is used in critical notes in the i of the Koman edition of the LXX in 1587. Its 


OT and NT (except in Rev) to denote the readings 
of ‘the Vatican MS’ (Codex Vaticanns 1209). It 
is a quarto volume, consisting at present of 769 
leaves of fine vellum, written (except the poetical 
books of OT) in three columns to a page. It has 
lost .81 leaves at the beginning (Gn 1~46^®), part of 
a leaf at f . 178 (2 K 2^“*^ 10 leaves after f. 348 

(Ps 105-7-137®) [Eng. 106. 138]. The NT begins on f. 
618, and breaks oti at f. 759 in the middle of He 9^^. 
The books are i ■ ■] in ( he following order : Gn 

to 2Ch, Es 1 and 2, i h , I v , Ca, JobjWis, Sir, Est, 

/ 1 '> r » T . Bar, La, Ep. Jer, EzkjBn 

til'll • • ' !•* pels, Ac, Cath. Epp.,Ro, 

!; --'oil, .1 k'.Col, land2Th,He. The 

\ \ i I <«■ ' ■ I ■ Prayer of Manasses or 

the Books of the Maccabees. The loss of leaves at 
the end makes it impossible to speak definitely of 
the contents of its NT canon. Of the books now 
! . o h- ch i: T., Tit, Philem, Rev. The 
missing chapters in He^and the Rev were added in 
15th ce:: . ' . j " i ■ ■ . ”■ conjectures, in pre- 

paratio". ■» . | i n . ■ ' <> the Library. This 

partof. V":- ■ (Greg. ‘ 293’) in He, 

as ‘ 91 ’ in Rev. The orig. MS was written at some 
time in 4th cent., and is the work, n • -o 

Tischendorf (the Roman editors reserve i , ■ * - 
ment), of three scribes, one of whom, the scribe who 
wrote NT, is identified (also by Tischendorf) with 
the scribe who wrote part of OT and a few leaves 
of NT in X (which see). On this identification it 
seems impossible as yet to ■ u ■ ■ « » ■ i r 1 1 ‘ ^ • r 1 verdi ct. 
Armitage Robinson, however, has pointed out that 
there is other evidence to show that the two great 
Bibles once stood side by side in the same library 
{Euthaliana, p. 37). This evidence is supplied by 
the presence in the margin both of and B (in each, 
apparently, as the result of an early insertion) of 
a remarkable system of chapter-numbering in the 
Acts, derived ultimately from the work of Eu- 
thalius, and found besides in two important MSS 
of the Latin Vulg. (am and /w). 

In the Gospels B lacks the Ammonian sections 
and Eusebian canons, and presents a division inti) 
sections which appears besides only in S (Codex 
an 8th cent. MS of St. Luke. In 
I.- ^ the system already referred to, there 
is an earlier (?) one, making 36 chapters. The 
Cath. Epp. also show an earlier and a later system 
of division into chapters. From the earlier system 
2 P was appaicntly cxcliKlcd. The system m the 
Pauline Epp. is remarkable. They are treated as 
a single book, and the sections numbered continu- 
ously throughout, the sequence of the numbers 
showing that in the source from which this system 
of division was derived, Hebrews stood between 
Galatians and Ephesians. 

The bii ihpl«*K*o of the MS is still obscure, Hort 
suggested Rome; Armitage Robinson’s work on 
Suthalius gives some plausibility to Rendel Harris’ 
suggestion of Csesarea. The Text of the MS was 
revised soon after it had been written, with the 
help of a fresh MS, a corrector who is quoted 
as R2 in the NT and IB* by Swete in the OT. Six 
centuries later another scribe (B^=B^) retraced the 
faded original writ i ng throughout. In consequence, 
the work of tlie original scribe is almost entirely 
hidden fiom sight except in the case of isolated 
words or letters Avhich the restorer, for one reason 
or another, omitted to retrace. 

The text of the OT section of this MS has been 
generally accessible since it was taken as the basis 
VOL. I. — 14 


NT text, on the other hand, duiing the first half 
of the present century, was to he ascertained only 
by a comparison of three more or less imperfect 
collations, — one made by Bartolocei m 1669, pre- 
served in Paris ; one made for Bentley by Mico about 
1720 (Mijipli r»i( niH by Rulotta 1730), preseived 
in Triu. Ooll., * ; and one by Birch, pub- 

lished in 1788, auu 180L The MS was taken 
to Paris by N.'.]K)lc()n, and there carefully exam- 
ined, though not collated, by Hug in 1809. After 
its restoration to the Vatican it was inspected at 
various times by Tischendorf, Trcgcllcs, and 
Alford, but under conditions that precluded 
thorough collation. Since 1850 three editions, 
purporting to give the text of the MS, have been 
published at Rome. The first, under the names of 
Mai and Vercellone, in 1857 ; the second, under 
the same names, in 1859; the third, under the 
names of Vercellone and Cozza, at various dates 
between 1868 and 1881. These editions are now 
superseded by a magnificent reproduction in photo- 
graphic facsimile of the entire MS. Its readings 
in the OT are most readily accessible in Swete’s 
Camb. edition, 1887-1889. They are recorded in 
the NT in the critical editions of Tregelles and 
Tischendorf. 

* \ *■ critical notes on Eev, denotes an 
8t ■ ■ . ^ iserved in the Vatican. It is to 

be carefully distinguished from the MS described above, and it 
would prevent confusion if this latter MS were referred toas Bj. 

J. 0. F. Mukray. 

B. — A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
Dillmann to signify the work of the Elohist 
(E) ; by Schultz for that of the Jahwist (J). See 
Hexateuch. F. H. Woods. 

BAAL BdaX or BadX).— The word means 
owner or lord, and is used both of men and gods. 
When used of men it implies pO‘-s'--.‘-l(>n, so owner 
of house, land, cattle, etc. ; then il <oim s to mean 
husband. When apiB-d lo gir'l- i! also means 
owner, not sovereign oi i* c land rather 

than ruler of men. I * ;: ■ u 1 1 ; \ i J. of Tyre, the 
B. of Peor, etc., and, by an extension, B. of other 
objects, e,g, B.-berith ; sometimes B. is prefixed to 
the name of a god, so possibly in the case of Baal- 
gad. The name was so obnoxious to the Jews in 
later times that (hdsheth^ shame) was freq. 
substituted for it (see IsiiBOSiir/iii). Thus we get 
Ishhosheth, Mcphiboshetli for Ishbaal, Meribbaal ; 
and Dillmann has shown that this is the origin of 
the fern, ij Ma\ alax^^vy) being the keri) that we 
find in the prophetic books (LXX) and Ro 11^ 

T1 < o’i; t ;.T conception is a problem of great 
dii'h v.l- \ jvsii obscurity, the more so on account of 
the L ■ ' that have gathered about it. 
It i- ■ . ■ • dd that there was a supreme 
deity known as Baal, who is frequently identified 
with the sun. It will be convenient to examine 
first the alleged solar character of Baal. The 
evidence may he thus summarised. We find on 
inscriptions Baal Hammon, and on a Carthaginian 
monument Baal fiammon is rejiresented with a 
crown of rays. The Harnmanim are sun-pOlars, 
and used in idolatrous worship. The root means 
‘ to be hot.’ Further, Baalbek was called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis (sun-city). At Beth-shemesh 
(house of the sun) there was a temple to B. But 
this evidence is far from cogent, and much too 
slender to bear the identification of B. with the 
sun ; at the most it wdll shovr only that the sun was 
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sometimes regarded as a B, This is all that can 
be inferred from the temple of B. at Beth-shemesh ; 
and the Gr. name of Baalbek is even less weighty, 
since evidence of that kind is necessarily somewhat 
late. And, on the other hand, B. and the sun are 
distinguished, 2 K 23®. It was perfectly natural 
for sun-worshippers to speak of the sun as a B., 
but it does not follow that the converse is true, 
and that B.--\\<)i-hip]y'i identified the object 
of their worsliijs wilIi lmc sun. It is not probable 
that B. was even a sky-god. It is true that the 
Baalim were regarded as the producers of fertility, 
and to them were ascribed the corn and wine and 
oil (Hos 2®’®). We think of the sun and rain as 
givers of fertility. But much of the district where 
B. worship prevailed was not fertilised by rain, 
but by natural and artificial irrigation. The land 
that was thus naturally watered and made fruitful 
was said in Arabia to be ‘ watered by the Ba’F ; and 
in the phrase ‘what the sky waters and what the 
Bal waters,® the latter is expressly distinguished 
from the former. So the Mishna and Talmud draw 
a distinction between land artifi-cially irrigated 
and land naturally moist, calling the latter the 
‘ house of B. ® or ‘ field of the house of B ® (W. R. 
Smith, ES^ 97). It is true that in Pal. the cultiva- 
tion of corn depended on rain, and com was cer- 
tainly regarded as a gift of the Baalim. But 
analogy would make the transition possible from 
the idea of the Baalim as givers of fertility through 
the springs of the oasis to the idea that they gave 
it througli the rains of heaven. It is true that 
< * ■ ■ lay have worked the other way, and that 

; . , \ first have been conceived as givers of 

rain, and then as givers of the fi j t ili -inir s! reams 
and underground w^aters. If, ji-- Xi* bloke and 
Wellhausen think, B. -worship originated in Arabia, 
the former view would be more probable. W. R. 
Smith, however, argues that ‘ cults of the B. type 
and the name of B. itself’ were borrowed along 
]\ I ' ■ • • from the Northern Semites, and 

I". ! \r. ■!, with the nlr»i. At the same 

time, he argues forcibly tbai B.'s land is not origin- 
ally land watered by the sky, but by ‘springs, 
streams, and nndcigiourid flo’.*.’ a’' • •)Mgh later me 
Baalim were regarded as AiJIi-.ng the land 
watered by rain. 

We may now pass to the question whether the 
common view is correct, that B. was the name for 
the supreme deity of the Canaanites. It is a 
serious objection to this view, that, except in 
names, neither on the monuments nor in the OT 
can we find B. as a proper name ‘-lan-ling by itself. 
We frequently have B. with the an ilic B., or 
B. followed Dj the name of a place, quality, etc. 
In the former case the use of the article j)ioc]ndos 
us from treating B. as a proper name: i1 means the 
divine owner or landlord of the district in question. 
Similarly in the latter case the particular B. in- 
tended IS o'-.i-sgiii-h- d f’om other Baals by the 
addition Oi il.c e’v.liiyi'ig words. It is said by 
some that B, was originally one and the same deity, 
but for the consciousness of the people, the B. of 
one place was a different god from the B. of 
another (cf. Baethgen, Beitrage, p. 19). But if 
that had been so, we should have expected to find 
traces of this original deity, whereas all we find is 
the Baals into 'vdiich he has been differentiated. 
Nor is it easy on this view to account for the use 
of the plural ‘the Baalim,’ This has been inter- 
preted as an emphatic plural ‘great B.,’ or as 
images of B., or B. under his various manifesta- 
tions. But, taken with the facts already men- 
tioned, by far the most natural explanation is that 
the word is a collective plural, and means the local 
Baals. And if this be so, it follows that B. can 
linidly he llic ■'ini, for it is the same everywhere, 
vhilo Llie Baalim were distinct from each other. 


and , *■ conclusion is confirmed by 

an « < ^ ‘ ‘ - argument. 

The evidence seems to warrant the following 
statement. There was originally no supreme deity 
called B., nor is B. to be identified with the sun. 
There was only the Baal (or Baals) of particular 
places distinct from each other. The worship 
probably arose in connexion with agiidduiio 
The local Baals fertilised each his own district by 
his streams and springs, and hence they were the 
owners of these naturally fertile spots. Tribute 
was therefore due to them, whether for the crops 
raised on the fei lilc gro.iM'l. or for the water used 
in making land 'cu i 'c by h ligation. By a natural 
extension the fertility of land watered by rain was 
also ascribed to the Baals. But by a process, to 
which we have abundant parallels in the cults of the 
powers of fertility, the giving of animal fruitfulness 
was attributed to them. ; ■ ^ i’ k \ was thus 

debased by repulsive ‘ Baalim 

seem from Hos 2^^ to -idividual 

names. It is admitted by W. R. Smith that ‘in later 
times B. or Bel becamaa proper name, esp. in con- 
nexion with the cult ofithe Bab. Bel ’ 95). 

When Israel entered Canaan the worship of the 
Baalim was everywhere present. As it was esp. 
associated with jilm i( nit irc, which the Israelites 
learnt from the Cjuu ji'iik's, there was danger lest 
they should take over also the religious festivals 
connected with the various i , . I reasons, 

and thus succumb to the deac. \ „ . ■ of the 

sensual nnluro-woi^lrip of the older inhabitants. 
That this actually happened we learn from the 
history. Matters were made worse by the custom, 
which we find among the Israelites, of speaking 
of J" as Baal, Since B. was not a proper name, 
but only an appellative, this custom was perfectly 
innocent, and all that was meant was that J" was 
the divine owner of His people, or the husband 
of Israel. But this double use of the term Baal 
for the local deity and for J" tended to produce 
confusion between them, and by this syncretism 
the conception of J" was debased by elements 
borrowed from natiirc-v oi^liiji, and the lapse into 
idolatry was made rmicb ( n -loi. The fact referred 
to, that the Israelites spoke of J" as Baal, has 
been disputed, but rests on very strong evidence. 
We have names such as Ishbaal and Meribbaal, 
and even such a name as Bealiah (1 Ch 12®), 
*J"is Baal.’ Further, we learn from Hosea that 
the Israelites called J" Baali, i.e, my Baal (Hos 2^® ; 
see Driver, Sam. 186, 1951, 279 ; Gray, Eeb. Prop, 
Names, 141 ff.). 

With Ahab a new •’ r lu ' The B. whose 
worship he establis w ■ ^ the B. of 

Tyre, his wife’s home (1 K 16®^). We have here an 
instance of a local B. in a foreign 

country. The worship ■»! M ! . ■ was not in- 
tended to supersede the worship of J", but to exist 
side by side with it. Elijah forced on the popular 
mind the conviction that J" and Melkart were 
mutually exclusive. T'lo ao* b'p -<7- oi: ‘-‘.i .1 
by Jehoram, the son o. \ smii ;* K .‘> i-. - i -1 

out by bn - ;h,‘/i(ln*!o of adherents 

(2 K 10' Iri.!iu!..li i' -(‘('in- io iinvc been estab- 
lished by Jehoram, the son of Jeho-lmjiliat, and 
continued hy Ahaziah (2 K 8^®* ^). W o lind it in the 
reign of Athaliah, and it was suppressed at her death 
(2 K U^®). The later B.-woiship, to 'wlilch we find 
.several nTcumcos in the proplicls i IJoscja, Jeremiah, 
/■ I Ii seems to have been the worship of the 

io i ! IJ. . I “I rather than of Mel^:art. 

The Baalim were chiefly worshipped at the 
M/'i • ]ji ■ - but also on housetops. Obelisks stood 
»■ ' (!■ iM(*i! altars, and sometimes an Asherah or 
sacred pole. Childien were offered as bumt- 
' ■ '■ valley of Hinnom (Jer 19®; 

' ‘ . ■: We often read of incense being 
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oftered to them. Melkart wae worshipped with 
animal sacrifices, and homage was done to him by 
bowing the knee and kissing his image. He had 
not only priests, but prophets. These are numbered 
at 450 in the time of Ahab, and a very graphic 
picture of their frenzied prayers and cutting of 
thems-elves to gain the attention of their god is 
given in 1 K 18-®. 

I ’l *' -n ’So- ■* ' discussion IS that of 

W i; - . ■ ' 93-113. The follow- 

In^ ' ! - <■ , . ''"oishxp of Baali7ii vn 

Isr. ; Baudissm, Jahm et Moloch, and in Herzoor, RE s.v. ; 
Nowack, Heb. Archaol. ii 301-305; Baethgen, mu') age zur 
Sem. Rel%g,o. .-i. ; Kt-'i'g, Em Eauptp’iobleme, pp. 35-S3; 

Dillmann, Moj alujenchU \A.iir Akad. der Wusenhch. zu Berlin, 

1881 , p. 601 fl. A. S. Peake. 


BIAL — 1. A Keubenite, the lather of 

Beerah, who was carried captive by Tiglath-pilescr 
(1 Ch 5®^). 2. A Gibeonite, granduncle ot Saul 

(1 Ch 8So=93«). 

BAIL, BAILAH, BAALATH nbs).— 

1. Baalah (1 Ch 13«, Jos lo^* w), a name for Kiriath- 
jearim. 2. Baalah Mount (Jos 15^^), the ridge 
which runs west from Ekron to Jabneel. 3. Baalah 
(Jos 15^^), a city in the extreme south of Judah, 
prob. the same as Balah, Jos ( = Bilhah, 1 Ch 4^^) 
and Bealoth, Jos 15^. I. Baalath (Jos 19^), a town 
of Dan. The site is uncertain. 5. Baalath (IK 
9’®=2 Ch 8®) : the town is noticed with Tadmor, but 
also in the second passage with Beth-horon. The 
site is uncertain. It might he No. 4. 6. Baalath- 
beer (Jos 19^ ; Baal, 1 Ch 4®^). This seems to have 
been perhaps the same as Ramah of the Negeb, 
according to the fiist passage. Evidently a hill in 
the Tih plateau, S. or S.E. of Beeraheha. A con- 
spicuous object in this part of the desert is the white 
dome of the small shrine called Kuhhet el Baul, 
which may retain the name, S. of Tell el Milh. 

C. R. COKDER, 

BAAL-BERITH (nn^ ‘lord of the covenant’), 

the god of Shechem, where he had a temple, Jg 8^ 
9^ ; also called El-berith, Jg 9^^ The name may 
mean the god who presides over covenants, cf. Zebs 
OpKios ; or the god of the Can. league which centred 
at Shechem ; or the god of the covenant between 
Canaanites and Israelites, cf. Gn 34. 

G. A. Cooke. 

BAALE-JUDAH 2 S 6^). — ^The same as 

Baalah (Jos 15^^, 1 Ch the old name of 

KlRIATH-JEATtlM, which see. The name is no 
doubt an error for ^Baal of Judah’ (cf. parall. 1 Ch 
13® ‘ to Baalah,’ and Jos 15®® 18^^, where it is called 
Kinath-baal, i.e, ‘city of Baal’). It must have 
been noted once as a seat of Baal-worshm. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-GrAD (na ‘Baal of fortune’?), Jos 

12’' 13®. — Close to Hermon, but in the valley of the 
Lebanon. It must have been, therefore, on the 
north-west slopes of Hermon. The 
site is at 'Ain Jedeideh, ‘ the strong , . .i. 
direction, near the road to Damascus. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-HAMON Va?), Ca Perhaps for 
Baal-Hermon, or the Amanus. See Syria. 

BAAL-HANAN (jjo ' Baal is gracious ’). — A 
king of Edom (Gn 36^-«», 1 Ch 1^*»®). 2. A 

Gederite who had charge of David’s olive and 
sycomore trees (1 Ch 27^). 

BAAL"HA!20R (*fisi 7 ^ 3 ^ 5 ), 2 S near Ephraim, 
appears to be the high mountain east of the 
road to Shechem, called Tell'Asiir, It is very 
rugged, with grey limestone slopes, and with a 
small group of oaks at llie lop bcaidc a shrine, and 
mins of a town, SWF vol. ii sheet xiv. See 
Palestine. C. R. Condbr. 


BAAL-HERMON {jtoin ^ 5 : 5 ), Jg 3^ I Ch Se€ 
Hermon. 

BAALI and BAALIM.— See Baal. 

BAALIS (D’^ 3 ; 3 , BeXeio-d), the king of the children 
of Ammon at the time of the muider of Gedaliab 
(Jer 40 [Gr. 47] 

BAAL-MEON (pPD ^ys), Nu 32*^®, 1 Ch 5®, Ezk 25®. 
Beth-baal-meon, Jos 13^“’. Beth-meon, Jer 48-®; 
probably Beon, Nu 32®. — A town of Reuben near 
Dibon. It is named on the Moabite Stone, 1. 9, as 
built by Mesha. The present ruin, Ma\n, a large 
mound at the edge of the plateau west of Medeba. 
The ruins are those of a Roman town. See Mem, 
East F t\ ^ \ ' voL i. s,v. The valley beneath 

to the •) 'i \ ' watered. In the Onomasticon 

(s.v, Baalmeon) this site is noticed as still a large 
village near Baaru (Machserus ; see Reland, Fed, 
pp. 487, 611, 881), and 9 Roman miles from Heshhon, 
where were natural hot springs. The springs are 
those of Caliirrhoe, in the great ravine of the 
AerM Ma\n to the south. C. R. CoNDER. 

BAAL-PEOR (Ii;;? W'li, Dt Nu 25®, 

Ps 106'^®) was the local deity of Mt. Peor. In Dt 
4®®-, Hos 9^® it is perhaps the name of a place. The 
Israelites axe said (Nu 25®) to have worshipped him 
during their stay in Shittim. ■ - 

posed that his worship was . - ■ 
since in the same context mention is made of the 
v of the Israelites with the women of 
Moab and Midian. But the two facts are not 
»’.• iiditlr <*i)n'U‘c 0 ( 1 , so that we have no evidence 
lor ihita opinion \Cx. Driver on Dt 4®). 

A S. Peake. 

BAAL-PERAZIM (n'sns "JM), 2 S 5“ ’ 1 Ch l4« 
It was near Jerusalem, but the situation is un- 
certain. See Driver on 2 S 5^®. 

BAALSAMUS (BadXtraAioj, AV Balasamus), 1 Es 
9^ ; in Neh 8^ Maaseiah. 

BAAL-SHALISHAH (n^^V 2 K Com- 

pare Shalisha. The situation is uncertain, but it 
seems to have been in Mount Ephraim. The 
village Kefr Thilth preserves the name of Shal- 
isha. See SWF vol. ii. sheet xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-TAMAR ‘Baal of the palm’), 

Jg 20®®. — It was near Bethel and Gibeah,— perhaps 
connected with the palm of Deborah ( Jg 4®), which 
was between Bethel and Ramah, — a position which 
might suit the notice of Baal-tamar, whence 
Gibeah was attacked. C. R. CoNBEE. 

BAALZEBUB (mj hvfi, BdaX /xmai/, 2 K P- ®- 1®). 
— ^A Baal of flies, worshipped in Ekron, and 
consulted by Ahaziah, the son of Ahab and king 
of Israel, nhy he was called Baal of flies is 
not clear. Protably he was regarded as the lord 
of flies, and worshipped by those who did not wish 
to be troubled by them. If Baal were the sun, the 
name would probably be connected with the fact 
that the heat of the summer sun calls out the flies 
in such numbers that in hot countries they become 
a plague. But this is probably not so (see Baal). 
we see from the narialive in“ Kings that he was 
specially famous as a giver of oracles. Probably the 
busy flies, who swarm c\ery whore, were regarded 
as his messengers. In NT (Ml, 10-® 12-‘ Mk 3^®, 
Lk IP®' the name is changed to Beelzehul 
(BecX^-ejSoiJX, WH Bee^e^o5X, AV and RY Beelzebub, 
RYm Beelzebul ; cf. Beliar for Belial), and has 
become a name for the prince of the devils. 

A S Peak®. 

BAAL-ZEPHON (|b;f is mentioned Ex 14^ \ 
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Nil only, as one of three places near ‘ the sea ’ 
crossed by the Israelites, It was the seat of some 
form of Baal-worshi^, the character of which, as 
indicated hy Zephon, is nncertam, Gesenius {Thas, 
p. 225b) translates B-Z. by locus Typhonis vel 
Typhoni sacer, and others are disposed to regard 
Typhon as a variant of Zephon. But Typhon 
seems to be pure Greek, with a suitable Gi\ deri- 
vation, and no good reason has been adduced for 
a c 1 rib:i 1 1 ng an Egypt, origin to the word. Typhon 
was called by various names, the most common 
being Set. Set appears to have been regarded as 
a god of foreigners, and was combined, or perhaps 
confused, with Baal. O h • ■ o" 7. 
are, (1) the north, or ' r ■ . u 

eq[uivalent to pav ; (2) a watch-tower, from the 
root nsK. The word pss occurs as a proper name 
Nu 26“, and in the parallel passage (Gn 46^®} 
occurs, which seems to be derived from nsjjj. 

The situation is as uncertain as the etymology. 
It has been placed on the N. shore of Egypt by 
Brugseh, who identifies it with Mt. Casius ; about 
the middle of the present Isthmus, on some hill like 
Shekh Ennedek (Naville) ; at Jehel Atakah, or a 
spot on the E. side of the modern canal nearly 
opposite fort Ajrnd. The conjecture of Ebers 
{Durch Gosen zum Sinaia p. 570) that Phoenician 
'! ■' ,! • j* ■ it i he god of the north wind when 
‘ . ;i ' ! ; . ' . : : ‘ <■ on a voyage down the Gulf of 
Suez is a plausible one. The much quoted tract of 
Plutarch, de Jside et Osiride, may be referred to for 
further information about Typhon ; and in Bau- 
meister, DenJcmaler des class. Alter, p. 2135b, there 
is a picture, Egyptian in style (No. 2393). 

A. T. Chapman. 

BAANA {*", i ^ of dis- 

tress’?; but .■ -highly 

uncertain). — 1. (1 K 4^^) and 2. (I K 4^®) Two of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers 3. (Neh 3^) 
Father of Zadok, one of the builders of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah. (1 Es 5® Baavd A B) One of the 
leaders of ” ‘ p who returned from the Capti- 
vity with 7 ■ I ! i i I ij . . H 1 . Possibly the same as (3) and 
Baanah (3). C. F. Bukney. 

BAANAH — 1. Son of Rimmon, a Benjamite 

from Beeroth, who, with his brother Rechab, mur- 
dered Ishbosheth and brought his head to David 
at Hebron. They were slain at David’s command, 
and their hands and feet hung up over the pool 
in Hebron (2 S 4®'^-). Po^'‘^I)ly t he brothers had fled 
from Beeroth, a. GibcoiiiLc ciiy, when Saul slew the 
Gibeonites (2 S 2P). 2. A Netophatliite, father 
of Heled (Heleb), 2 S 23^9, 1 Ch 11»®. 3. One of those 
who returned from the Exile with Zerubbabel (Ezr 
2^ Neh V, and probably 10*-^^). See also Baana(= 

J. F. Stenning. 

BAANI (A Baavlf B AV Maani from the 
Aldine text), 1 Es 9®^j=Bani, Ezr 10®^. 

BAABA — ^Wife of a Benjamite (1 Ch 8®). 

BAASEIAH probably by error for 'iip, 

Maaffal, B).™-A Kohathite (1 Ch 6^®). 

BAASHA son of Ahijah, of the tribe of 

Issachar. He seems to have been of lowly origin, 
as the prophet Jehu describes Mm as having been 
exalted out of the dust’ (1 K 16®). When ifadab, 
son of Jeroboam i., was besieging the Philistine 
toAVn of Gibbethon, Baa-^ha conspired against him 
and slew him. He also exterminated all the seed of 
Jeroboam, thus fulfilling the sentence pronounced 
by Ahijah the Sliilonite. Ascending the throne of 
the ten northern tribes about B.c. 914, he reigned 
for twenty-four years. His reign was that of a 
restless and warlike adventurer. He carried on a 


long war with Asa, king of Judah. Unable to 
withstand liim, Asa purchased the help of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, who invaded the northern 
frontiers of Israel, and captured several towns. 
This drew Baasha away from the work in which 
he had been engaged, the building of a fort called 
Kamah, to blockade the noith of Judah. Asa led 
Ills forces against Ramah and destroyed it, using 
the materials to build the towns of Geba and 
Mizpah (1 K 2 Ch 16^"®). (See Asa.) In 

matters of religion Baasha did not profit by the 
warning given in the destruction of Jeroboam and 
his house, but followed his evil example in main- 
taining the calf - worship. On this account the 
same fate was denounced against his house by the 
prophet Jehu, son of Hanani (1 K Ifi^). He himself, 
however, died a natural death, and was buried 
in Tirzah, his capital. Elah, his son, succeeded 
him on the throne (16®). R. M. Boyd. 

BABBLER.— To ‘babble’ (a word supposed to 
be formed from the childish sound ba oa, with 
freq. term, le) is to talk incoherently, hence fool- 
ishly or unseasonably. ‘Babbler’ is given in AV 
as tr. of baal halldshdn (pt^Si lit. ‘ the lord of 
the 1 ’ 'RV ‘the charmer’), Ec 10^^ ; XcLwisri}^ 

(RV * i ), Sir 20^ ; and crirepjioXbyoSf Ac 17^®. 

In the last word there is a touch of something worse than 
habhhng. It was applied first to the crow, as the bird that picks 
iii> -'-a .‘I . ‘ d,* and XEysiv* to gather’); then 

i ) ii* \ * !/ • - ’ O'- * I I iri r c-i ’ who picks up what he can m 

the market or harbour by his wits. Such an one is indifferent 
as to the obligation of his words, and so any mere prater may 
have been called a spertnologos.* See Trench, On the ^ F, p. 166 1 

Babbling as a subst. is found in Pr 23^^ ‘who 
hath b, ?’ iWi RV ‘ (ompi.-uiiiiig’) ; Sir 19® 20® 
(XaXid) ; 1 Ti 6^®, 2 Ti 2^« * protane and vain b“ ’ 
{K€vo<p(aplat, lit. ‘empty talkings’). 

J. Hastings. 

BABE. — Two distinct words have been tr^ ‘ babe ’ 
in NT. 1. Br^phos (|3p^<;^oy), either an unborn 
(Lk 1^* or recently born child, Lk 2^^ 1 P 2* 

(with adj. dpnyivppTos ‘newborn’); Lk 18^® RV 
‘they brought unto him also their b®* (AV 
‘infants’); Ac 7^® RV (AV ‘young children’); 
2 Ti 3^® RV ‘ from a b. (A V ‘ child ^) thou hast known 
the sacred writings.* 2. Nepios (i/'j^xtos), a child 
that cannot yet speak (vi 7 =‘not,’ ^7ros = ‘a word’), 
Mt 112® 2H®, Lk 1021, Ro 1 Co 3b He It is 
a pity ihat RV has not kept these words distinct. 
‘Infant’ (i// ‘not,’/an^ ‘speaking’) is so evident 
a tr“ of nepios that it might have been used 
through out for that word, and for that word only, 
leaving ‘baho’ for brephos. Then the point of 
Mt 21^® would have been seen at once, ‘ Out of the 
mouth of infants (children not old enough to 
speak) thou hast perfected praise ’ ; and of Ko 2^® 
‘ a teacher of infants.^ Besides, nepios carries the 
suggestion of contrast between infancy and man- 
hood {riXaosy adult, as He 5^^’ 1 Co 14^®, or 

dvfjp, man, as 1 Co 13^b LV ‘ child,’ Eph EV 
‘children’). And the further use of ‘infant’ to 
signify a legal minor would very well express the 
apostle’s point in Cal 4^* ® ‘ as long as the heir is 
an infant,’ etc. (EV ‘ child ’). 

In OT ‘ babe ’ is given as tr“ of na'ar (nyi) Ex 2®, 
the usual word for a boy of puberty =7rais, puer*, 
of '6Ul Ps 8® i7^b ^ suckling ; and of ta*aMl 
from the same root. Is 3b J. Hastings. 

BABEL, CITY AND TOWER OP.— The city of 
Babel or Babylon was, from the time of Kham- 
murabi downwards, the capital of the Babylonian 
empire. It was especially famous for its temple 

* Bamsay, in a full and interesting discusbion of this word in 
the jLxpobhtor (oTh ser. vol. u. pp 220 f , 202 L), denies all 
reference to speaking The Athenians, he thinks, applied this 
slang tenn of contempt to St Paul simplv as one who did not 
belong to their leai ned and exclusu e society 
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Sag4Ua (*of the exalted [lit. ‘reaching to tlie 
clouds'] head’), situated upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates. At Borsippa (Birs- Nimioud), the 
town to Babylon, there may be seen 
at the present day a mined temple of Nebo which 
was called by the \ hu’.'j v, - E-Zidda {‘ house of 
eternity ’). Like the latter, the temple E-sag-illa, 
dedicated to Bel - Merodach, had seven storeys, 
following in this the fashion of all the iargei 
Babylonian temples (see Babylonia^ p. 220®). A 
detailed account of Babylon, untjaestionably based 
on personal observation, is given by Herodotus 
(i. 178 ff.). It i-' nov. p( ih ji'Vy .hhiiitted that the 
sanctuary of /( ii^-rn,.0') iiu by him must 

be identified, not with the still jjnuitilly preserved 
temple of Nebo at Borsippa, bur viiii '‘he temple 
Sag-illa, which was then standing, although it has 
long since disappeared. The lai.c .s'pl . imo-c- 
over, not only consisted of the -o cmI- * if 

or storied tower just mentioned, which bore the 
special name of E-timin-an^Jci (‘house of the foun- 
dation-stone of heaven and earth ’) ; it was a whole 
complex of sanctuaries. In one of these stood the 
r. '.jr. - ’ ATciO h'K lh.'anni:{il foiu Mug 
M ^ <n !(>ri nt the \(*\% ^’( ;m 

festival served to confirm afresh their title and to 
establish their dominion. On this account Xerxes 
had it removed (cf. G. F. Lehmann, Samas-sum- 
uldn^ p. 49), while he spared (Her. i. 183) the other 
image of Zeus (no doubt the statue of Nebo, which 
also had a place in Sa^-illa). ^ His removal of the 
first occasioned the mistake into which later his- 
torians {e,g. Arrian and Strabo) fell, of supposing 
that Xerxes <(»■■" 1- « destroyed Sag-illa. 

With rega!« o ,'m‘ >.:» of BiUbylon, tlie ruinous 
heaps running from N. to S. and all on the E. 
banlc of the Euphrates, represent the following 
ancient structures: Jumjuna=the great banking- 
house; Tell ; Kassrs=one of the 

palaces of ^obiiohjidicv/.ii (the royal palace 
inoTiiioiicd by Herodotus was on the W. bank) ; 
Babil = the famous terraced gardens. The two 
great walls described by Herodotus (i. 181) were 
built by Nebuch, ll., who, in a special sense, was the 
refounaer of Babylon. The outer wall was named 
Nimitti-Bel (‘dwelling of Bel'), the inner /mpwr- 
Bel (‘ Bel was gia<;iou3 '), probably in imitation of 
the names of tlic 'walls of Nippur, the ancient city 
of Bel {Nimitti-Marduh and I^^'tJu.r-^^nrdnk). 

In the biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Gn 
11^"®), V.® is probably a later addition, for Babel 
was certainly not amongst the oldest sanctuaries 
of the land of Shinar (Chaldsea). In this con- 
nexion a tradition preserved by the LXX of Is 10® 
is of the highest interest. We read there, r^y 
^irdyca BajSvKQyos xal XaKayyij (according to 
Talm. tradition Calneh is the ancient Nippur) od 6 
vjL/pyos (fiKodopLifidr/j ‘ Ihc coiinf ly above Babylon and 
Calneh where the tow er \\ as built.' Kis, to whose 
situation these words may peihaps refer, contained 
the famous temple Kharsag-kalamma (‘mountain 
of the world,’ cf. Is 14^®), and in the same, city 
Khammurahi built thetoTiiplo Jfifi-ursagga, whose 
‘ top {sa^) he carried up (ilia) as high as heaven * 
(annd-aim). The same Khammurahi would then 
have built also Sag-illa at Babel. See also 
Tongues, Confusion of. F. Hommel. 

BIBI (A Bafll, B B<ui5/>), the head of a family 
which returned with E2a» (1 Es 8*^), called in Ezr 
8 ^^ Bebai (wb. see). 

BABYLON IN OT.— See Babel, Babylonia. 

BABYLON IN NT.— 1. In Mt Hlia-w Ac 7" 
(adapted from Am 6^) the name certainly denotes 
the ancient city. 

2 . The name occurs in Rev 14» 17® 18®*i®*» 


In 17® it is described as ju.vffT'fjpioyj i,e, a name to be 
■ ’b , »• ”, ■ iterpreted (cf. Rev IP 16^^ A 

' would require an v) * oi 

the at)0(‘ji!yj)lM* imagery generally. The cJiief 
conditions, however, of the problem are these : B. 
is described (1) as ‘the harlot,' the supreme anti- 
thesis of ‘the bride,’ ‘the holy city,^ ‘the new 
Jerua.* ; (2) as the centre and ruler of the nations, 
14® I7if-i8*i8. as seated on ‘seven mountains,’ 
17® (see Wetstein's note) ; (4) as the source of 
idolatry and impurity, 17^®* 18® 19® (cf, Eo 
Eph 4^’^^*, 1 P 4®^*) ; (5) as a great trading centre, 
133.11-19. (Q) ag enervated by luxury, 18’-^®®^*®®; 
(7) as the arch-persecutor of the saints and of ‘ the 
witnesses of Jesus,' 17® 19®. These considerations, 
taken together, are decisive (^x) against the vie'w" of 
a few interpreters, that by B. is meant Jerus ; 
(5) in favour of the almost universal view that 
Rome i- “-x ;i ‘.boll by B. This use of the name in 
an early Juaaeo-Christian hook is in harmony with 
(1) the many analogies between ancient B. and 
Rome, both being capitals of great empires, homes 
of idolatry and impure luxury, oppressors of ‘ the 
Israel of God'; (2) the Jewish love for mystic 
names, Rome and the Rom. Empire being often 
d- -.^r'jilcd among the Jews as Edom (see, ^.g., 
Hs \.oii. Lex. Chald. p. 29 ff.); (3) the Jewish con- 
ception O'* ;b ‘ j MiJi- < of the Rom. Empire to, 
and its b;. , ii'e Messianic kingdom (see 

Weber , Die Lehren dea Talmud, p. 304 f. ; Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. p. 439); (4) ilie fact that 
Rome is called B. in ui' well be an early 
Jewish portion of the f'racles, viz. v. 143, , 

158 (for the dificicnt vie'virs on Bk. v. see Schiirer, 
RJp II. iii. 286 f.). The comparison of Rome to , 
B. underlies much of Jewish apocalyptic litera- > 
ture (2 Es, Apoe. Baruch; cl liyle and James' 
note on Psalms of Solomon, ii. 29). The only , 
passage from Talmudic literature commonly cited 
for this mystic use of B. is the Midrash Shir , 
hashirim Bahha, L 6 (quoted by Wetstein on Apoc. 
17^®; see also Levy, Neuh, u, Chald. Worterh. | 
1906). Zunz (Lit. aer Synag. Foesie, p. 100 1)* ’ 
refers also to Midr. Fs. 121 and Bamidbar rdbha, 
c. 7 (end), noting that the name Babylonians was 
given by Jews to the Christians (Gen. Haggada, 
c. 27, in J ellinck's Beth ha Midrash, iv. p. 41)'. The 
interpretation of B. in the Apoc. as Kome dates 
from the earliest times; it isimjdiod in Tien. v. 26. 1, 
distinctly stated in Tert. adc. Mare. iii. I3=ac6y. 
judeeos, 9). So Jerome and Augustine, quoted by 1 
Wetstein on Apoc. 17“. Andreas (Cramer, Catena, 
p, 560) speaks of it as derived ‘from ancient teachers 
of the Church.’ Such opinions a.s that by B. is 
meant (a) ‘New Rome’ ( = Con«»taritinople), ‘because 
in it, in the times of the Arians, much blood of the 
orthodox was shed ' (Cramer, Catena, p. 429) ; (6) the 
Papacy, either at Avignon or at Rome (see Speaker’s 
Com. IV. 754), scarcely belong to historical inter- 
pretation. 

3. The name B. is found in 1 P 6^*, dcnr^ferai 
iyRs ii iv Bo/8uXwvi (rweKXeicn/j, ^ and some other 
authorities add iKKXnala. Two cursives read iv 
Three interpretations of B. in this passage 
have been suggested: (1) The Egyp. B., w^hich, 
however, is described by Strabo (xvii. p. 807) as 
simply *f>pc^piQv ipvfivbv, (2) The Assyr. B. But 
(g) there is apparently no evidence either that St. 
Peter was ever at B. or that a Christian church 
existed there in early times 5 (6) in Jos. Ant. XYlil. 
ix. 5-9 we h«\o i t'Jv ivt- evidence as to the desola- 
tion which b.‘i( II tlio liiib. Jews about A.D. 40, and 
the consequent improbability that an Apostolic 
Church would have been planted among them (cf. 
Neubauer, Giogr. du Talm. p. 344). (3) Rome. 
Tlie cA'idenee in its favour is both internal and 
external : (a) Internal evidence. It harmonises 
* I have to thank the Eev. A. Lukyn Williama lor this reference 
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with (i.) The context. The language ahv juv i 'lu. 
the Church being spoken of as a lady (v‘i. i J n - . 
Moreoyer, Sl. Mark is mentioned as being with St. 
Peter Now, St. Mark was summoned to Rome by 
St. Paul (2 Ti ’ . )wards the close of 

A D. 67, and very ^ describes St. Mark 

as St. Peter’s companion and iiilerprcter (Papias 
ap. Eus. HU iii. 39) at Rome (hen. 111 . 1, Clem. 
Alex. ap. Eus. HE li 15, vi. 14). (ii.) The figurative 
application elsewhere m the epistle (l^ 2-^-io) of 
language - { » 1 of ancient Israel, (lii.) The 

general t ■"« o' . ■ ■ pis tie, especially in regard 
to persecution, duty towards the state, and ‘the 
universality of [St. Peter’s] , ‘ ' (Hort, 

Judaistic Christianity^ p. 155). ^ ^ 1 ■ order 

of the provinces m 1^, Silvanus » • d "i i‘ 
the West and landing in Fontus. / 1 ' 

evidence* ( 1 .) The Apoc. (see above) shows that 
Asiatic Christians at this time would so understand 
the name B. ( 11 .) Such was the ancient inteipre- 
tation. Eus. HE ii. 15 introduces it by the 
significantly indefinite paa-i (see the epaaiv just 
above ; it may, however, refer to Papias and 
Clement Alex, just mentioned). It seems, indeed, 
to have been universally accepted, till Calvin (i?i 
loc.), for controversial reasons, urged the literal 
interpretation, (lii.) Ancient testimony is unani- 
mous, and from its range seems decisive, for a visit 
of St. Peter to Rome. The evidence for this visit 
is collected and discussed by Bishop Lightfoot, 
Clement, ii. p. 493 ff. See also art. on ST. PETEE. 

E. H. CHxVSE. 

** BABYLONIA, the cradle of the civilisation of 
the whole of anterior Asia and the West, and prob- 
ably also of that of ancient Egypt, is the territory 
enclosed by the lower Euphrates and Tigris, ex- 
tending from th ’!• !*’•' i £ the modern 

Baghdad to ‘the >" -i 1 ■. r”- ’ The latter, 

however, in ancient times flowed separately into 
the Persian Gulf, a little above Basra. The extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil here, as in the case of 
the Delta of the Nile, was due to the extensive and 
careful canal system of the early colonists. As 
soon as these canals fall into disrepair, the same 
cheerless waste of waters presents itself again to 
view, as in primitive times. 

The country of Babylonia, which extends from 
about 30°-33° N. lat., is bounded on the W. by 
the Arabian desert, from which it is separated only 
by a very narrow strip of cultivated land j on the N. 
by Mesopotamia proper ; on the E. by the plain at 
tixe foot of the Elamite Mountains, over which in 
ancient times nomadic Aramaean ^tribes used to 
wander (the land of Kir ["'’i?] of Is 22^, Am 9^) ; 
and on the S. by the Persian Gulf. 

The Climate, especially in South Babylonia, is 
extraordinarily warm. The months during which 
rain prevails are from November to February. 
Vi ilio day, according to the accounts of 

Li-aii llor>. (Ih^ heaviest rains occur in November 
ana December ; but in ancient tunes, as the names 
of the months prove, the rainy season would 
appear to have been in Tebet (^^’^ Est 2i®) and 
Shebat (^^^^^ Zee 1“^), i.e* from the end of December 
to the end of February. Not only the Sumerian 
names for these months {ah-ha-ud-du ‘coming from 
the sea,’ and ash-a-an ‘curse of thp rain’), but also 
the Semitic (tihUu ‘submersion,’ and shahdtu 
‘destruction’), refer to rain-storms. 

The fertility of the soil, already mentioned, 
went hand in hand with the mildness of the 
climate. There were two sowings every year (in 
Tebet and 111 Nisan), and two harvests (the first in 
Adar and the second in Sivan, te. May-Jnne). 
Tlie Chief Productions were wheat (Sumerian zig, 
zid, whence (tHos, Semitic she^'u'), which gave from 
fifty to a hundred told return , sesame, which 
yielded oil; and the date-palm, introduced at a very 

** Copyright, 1898 , hy C 


early pci lod from Arabia (Magan). This tree satis- 
fied all the remaining wants of the people, since from 
it they obtained wine, vinegar, honey, flour, and 
material for all kinds of wickerwork. The stones 
were used by smiths as a substitute for char- 
coal, and when steeped served for fattening oxen 
and sheep. The reed which grew by the numer- 
ous canals attained a height of 15 feet, and was 
used for building huts and for the construction of 
mats, and even boats. In the latter case asphalt 
was employed for pitching purposes. Gn 6^^ 
nsj (AY ‘an ark of gopher wood’) must probably 
be explained in this way, since gipdni means 
originally a ‘ reed-stand ’ On the other hand, 
there were none of the trees characteristic of the 
lands adjoining the Mediterranean Sea (the vine, 
the olive, and the fig). For these only the Western 
Semites have common names, . N . 

(Sumer, gislitin ‘tree of life,’ ■ --!{ 

(Sum dib, ^e^m.tintu, tittit) 
were in course of time introduced from abroad. 

Stone and minerals were almost unknown in 
the alluvial soil. The absence of these was, how- 
ever, atoned for by the excellent building material 
that lay to hand in the clay, while the best 
possible mortar was obtained from the asphalt con- 
tained in the numerous naphtha wells. All the 
buildings m ancient Babylonia were accordingly 
constructed of brick. When sandstone, or stiil 
harder kinds of stone, such as basalt or diorite, 
were used (e.y. for statues), they were hrougliL by 
ship — even in the earliest times — from rlio lerri- 
tories along the frontier (Mesopotamia, Elam, 
Arabia). The same is true of alabaster, marble, 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and lead; all of which 
are mentioned as early as the Sumer, inscriptions. 

With regard to the Fauna, the lion {n%H, lahhii) 
was a very common tenant of the reed-beds between 
Arabia and Babylonia ; and not only the panther 
(nimru), the jackal (aJehv, 'barhani), the fox 
l^elibu), and the wild boar (shakhii, dabti), but 
especially the wild ox (rdmu, Heb. frequently 
figure in the literature and the pirtonal iinie- 
sentations {e.g, on the oldest cvliudeiwMN). 
Many species of gazelles, antelopes, and wild goats 
were found along the frontiers of the country. 
The horse {sis^, Heh. did , hut Syr. was 

unknown to the earliest settlers. The Sumerians 
called It ‘ass of the East’ or ‘the mountain’ 
(anshu hurra), just as by circumlocution they 
called the lion lig-magh ‘big dog.’ The strictly 
domestic animals were the cow (alpit), the sheep 
(senu, lahru, and other words), the goat (inzu) , the 
ass (imeru, an incorrectly written form of himeru, 
Sumerian anshu), and the dog {kalhu). The 
elephant {ptru) of Mesopotonna, the camel {gam- 
main) and the wild ass {hurimu) of Arabia, were 
also known to the Babylonians. Such a word as 
gammalu shows by its very form (if it were a 
genuine Babylonian word it would be written 
gamlu) that it has been borrowed from Arabia. 
Of tame birds, we may mention the raven (btribu), 
the swallow (sinuntu), and the dove (summatu) 
(cf. Gn 8"®'- and the jBabyloman account of the 
Flood) ; of half-wild birds, geese and waterhens 
(the late Heb. Sunn ‘cock,’ comes from the 
Sumerian dar-nugalla ‘king’s fowl’), falcons 
(surdu) which were tamed even at this early period 
by the Bahyloiiians for the purpose of hunting. 
Of birds of prey, the eagle (arH and eru, also 
nashru) holds the first place, then come the owl 
Tl(b. *11^11) and the horn-owl (ladu), eic. 

In ihc 'Sphere of Ethnology and Language, it 
can be shown that a dualism existed in Babylonia 
from the earliest period. The Sumerians, who in 
all probability came from Central Asia, and whose 
langufige is related to the Turanian, as the 
lhib\ Ionian method of writing proves, were the 

\arlm Scnrihuer's Sons 
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founders of all the civilisation of anterior Asia. 
Besides these, we find as early as B.o 5000 or 6000 
distinct traces of a Semitic population, which came 
from the Nortii-West (Mesopotamia) and took 
p,.^s( ol the civilised settlements founded hy 
Pio until, by their gradual incorpora- 

tion with the original inhabitants of the country, 
there arose a single new race. 

The Semitic Babylonians have the closest re- 
lationship with the other Semites (Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Aramneans), and yet, in opposition to 
these, they form a special group, as the grammar 
and lexicon clearly prove. If the Syro- Arabian 
Semites may be properly designated zvest Semites, 
the ancient Egyptian speech, on the other hand, 
belongs to the east Semitic, or the Bab -Assyrian 
branch of Semitic languages. The Egyptians must 
in the remotest antiquity have emigrated from 
IMesopotamia to Africa Apart from considerations 
of grammar and the great number of Sumerian 
loan-words contained m theii bi'uiiace (which is 
otherwise Semitic), this is U\ extensive 

coincidences between the Egyptian and Baby Ionian 
systems of writing, their religion, and other 
branches of culture. 

The Religion of the Babylonians meets ns even 
in the oldest inscriptions as a tolerably finished 
system. Although most of the names of the gods 
are Sumerian, the Semites must have had a more 
or less important share in the development of this 
system. Many gods have two names, one Semitic 
and one Sumerian, e.g. Belli ‘Lord’ (West Semitic 
Ba'aV)^ Sumerian En-lilla^ ‘Lord of the air,’ and 
we cannot always be certain that the Sumerian i 
name is the older and more original. As kings who 
are witliout doubt Semitic {e.g. the kings of Nisin) 
set up Sumerian inscriptions, so may Semitic 
gods in primitive times have received Sumerian 
names even from Semitic Babylonians, especially 
since Sumerian continued for long to be the sacred 
tongue. The beginnings of Babylonian culture go 
farther back than any inscriptions, and we cannot 
therefore answer questions such as this with any- 
thing like certainty. We get, however, the general 
:i ■ ! >•. 'M ;h,..t the baser elements of the Baby- 
: >• jii' 1 >]] originally bc'oiigMl to the Sumer- 
ians, while the purer and iiob.hi in it came 

from the Semites. The sovereign position occu- 
pied by Bel (in spite of his secondary rank in the 

-u system) points to this conclusion. 

1 '.,11 :!) > tar- worship (Sun, Moon, and Blanets), 
which the .scjiiik ai an early date conjoined with 
the cult of Bel, is a far purer and nobler type of 
Polytheism than the crude idolatry of so many 
other heathen peoples. 

If the Sumerians in their old incantations 
always invoke Heaven and Earth as the two 
highest powers of nature, regarding the earth-god 
as the ‘good’ spirit and olitirmg liiin the greater 
devotion, it seems to have been the Semites who 
expanded this dualism into a gonc-niouical system: 
first by inserting their Bel between the original two, 
and then by a-dding the sun and planet-gods, which 
were all regarded as children of the earth-god. It 
seems to have been the Semites, too, who converted 
the more general conception of ‘ Heaven ’ into the 
more special one of an ‘ocean of heaven,’ which 
extended over the Eirmament (‘ the waters above 
the Eirmament,’ Gn H). To this they gave the 
Sumerian title nun (with a dialectical variant 
dun)y and regarded it also as continuing behind 
the horizon and under the earth. This ‘Ocean 
of Heaven,’ Anun or Anum (as the Sumerians pre- 
ferred to write it), was placed at the top of the 
genealogical tree. Then came Bel, ‘Lord of the 
air ’ {Eii-lilla, Sem Bel-zakiH), as his son, and Ea 
or En-ki (‘Lord of the earth’) as his grandson. 
An ancient title for Bel, as god of the air and 


the storm, was Bamman (Sumer. MaHu and l7nir\ 
who in course of time became a separate god, 
worshipped alongside of Bel. In primitive times 
the Moon-god {Sin) and Ea had likewise common 
titles {e.g. En-zxi., ‘Lord of wisdom,’ Semitic Bel- 
nimehi) , the Moon-god being hence called the fii'st- 
born son of the god Bel. 

Anum (shortened, Anu) was originally thought 
of as without a consort, for the goddess Anat or 
Antn is only a later philosoplucal abstraction, and 
has nothing whatevei lo do with the West Semitic 
nj-;. On the other hand, both the consort of Bel, 
Nin-lilla (‘mistress of the air,’ in Semitic abso- 
lutely BUtu ‘mistress’) or Ba'n^ and the consort 
of Ea, JDam-gal-nunna or DamTcina^ were female 
personifications of the Ocean of Heaven. The four 
children of the Earth-god (who was '.or - d 
as a Earn) and his consort Damlcina, ilit irodili -o 
of Heaven, were MerodacTi {Amar~udu!c^ Mar- 
uduTc., and simply Mardxtk., as he was specially 
called in Babylon), the god of the ni n 
spring sun, his sister and consort Istar, Ins nosiile 
brother Nergal, and the latter’s consort Ghamia 
(njjj) or Gula, whose name was written with the 
same ideogram as the town of ISTineveh {Ninti). 
A very ancient designation of Merodach was 
Gur-aUmma (same ideogram as ‘domicile’ and 
‘eye’). A god originally identified with Nergal 
(god of agiicultuie a" I • of the 

dead), but afterwards ■ im, was 

Mn-ib (or Mndar) god of war. The god Bumn-zi 
or TammUz, of whom the same myth is related as 
of the Egyptian Osiris, was only another mani- 
festation of Merodach. Einally, mention must be 
made of the son of Merodach, }{abu or N’usku^ the 
messenger of the gods, the god of the art of writing, 
who also appears as the god of fire, and bears other 
titles bcsKlcs {e.g. .V/ His consort 
was Tashmetu (‘ heai i u ■ ( • ' 

In very early tiir» - ■. b, Istar, Nergal, 

Nindar, and Nabu {Nebo) became Flanet-gods, and, 
-T.' . i’‘'!ir relative distance from the 

« I’p, I i‘ . •!. 'V. I' was the primitive arrange- 
ment: Sin (Moon), N'abil or Buti-pa-nddu (Mer- 
cury), Istar or Dilbat (Venus), Sa7nas (Sun), Mn4b 
or Kdivdnu (Mars), Marduk or Gud-bir (Jupiter), 
and Nergal (Saturn) . Afterwards Nin-ib and Nergal 
changed ibi-* - TC;iT'..Inu becoming Saturn. Simi- 
larly, the I i ( was at a later period given 

to Nabu (Merodach’s son), and the new name 
Mulu-babbar (written Te-ud) assigned to Jupiter. 
The conjunction of Sakkut (read ^^-5) and K6vSn 
in Am may be compared with the conjunction 
of the gods Tibal (Earth? ^^0), Sakkut (title of 
Nmdar, originally Sa-kud^ ‘ judge,’ sc. of the dead 
in the under- world) , and KahvUnn in a Semitic 
exorcism {WAI iv. 69, 8). 

The oldest sanctuary of the gods, whose names and 

' I }»’o connexions have just been enumerated, 
and the special home of the gods in Babylonia, was 
the ancient town of Nun-ki (‘place of heaven’) or 
Eridu ( Uru-Duggaf ‘ good town ’ or ‘ town of the 
good god,’ i.e. Ea). There too, ‘at the mouth of 
the rivers,’ stood the holy palm {Gi$~kin^ Semitic 
Kiskanu), the famous oracle-tree of Eridu, to 
which the ancient Babylonian ideas of Paradise 
attach themselves, since here is to be found ‘the 
pure abode, which stretches out its shade like a 
grove, but within it no one treads ’ ( WAI iv. 16, 
62 ff.). Besides this, the Babvloniaiis had also 
another conception of a land of the gods to the 
south of the mouth of the Euplnates, and of a 
river of death and an Island of the Blessed far out 
in the ocean. In the epic of Gisdubar, the hero, 
the biblical Nimrod, sets out from Exech by land 
through Arabia, to seek for his great-grandfather 
STt-iiapibti (the biblical Noah), who has been 
1 translated to Paradise. Between Aga and Salma, 
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tLe mountains of tlie land of Mashu, dwell the 
inytliica' s-*-' 'I i . who guard the gold of 
Mount .\' I ! I. An" a long journey ‘through 
the land of darkness,’ Gisduhar at last reaches the 
sea-coast and the palace of the v ' ’ h 

Sabttu (i.e. the Sahaean), thence he 
‘waters of death,’ and crossing over arrives at 
the residence of Sit-napiki. It looks as if the 
incense-island Sokotra, to the south of Arabia, 
had furnished the material for this conception. 

The conception of Hades or ‘the land without 
return ’ (Bab, Shel% from shu'dilu ‘ place of judg- 
ment,’ al irsiti ‘town of the under- world,’ and 
other similar names) is also found amongst the 
Babylonians, 'who place it in the farther south, 
where the waters of the ocean extend below the 
earth and connect themselves with the under part 
of the Ocean of Heaven. Here the different gods of 
the under-world, ('-s’licc'ml’N the ' ' ’ 

sun (also called Somh sun, ^ 
but also the fire-demon Nebo-Nusku, and the 
Moon-god, acted as judges of the dead. All this 
clearly implies the notion of a retribution beyond 
the grave. Besides the Eden, which is conceived 
of as situated on the coast of the Persian Gulf 
from Sumerian Edm, ‘ desert,’ ■ ' ' ' 

there is also a Paradise above in I i ■ * the 
names Eg-arsagdcur~Jcurra (‘Mountain-house of 
the lands’) 77 *"/> / .-I (‘House of the 

Mt. of the World';, E/cur G fountain-house,’ 
properly E~gur ‘House of the Ocean of Heaven’), 
E-sharra (‘House of assembly,’ "'D Is 14^^^). 
Since the Babylonians thought of the north as 
above, and of the south as below, it is evident why 
this mountain of the gods is, in Is 14 ^ 8 ^ placed to 
the north (its opposite is Sheol, 14^®), and we are not 
to think of any earthly mountain, such as Ararat. 

The Babylonians also connect the serpent with 
Paradise, In the epic of Mmrod it is the serpent 
which snatches the plant of rejuvenescence from 
Gisduhar as he returns home. In a well-known 
picture on an old cylinder-seal, a serpent is twining 
itself behind a seated female (?) figure. In front 
of the figure stands a palm, and on the other side 

of the palm si' > whose ox-horns mark 

him out as a .!■ 'I . . li ‘ figures, however, are 
stretching out their hands to the fruit of the tree 
that stands between them The Babylonian 
dragon of the primeval world is represented as 
a monster with the head of a lion and the feet of 
an eagle ; but after his defeat by Merodach he is 
transported to Heaven in the form of a serpent. 
In connexion with this we may remember that 
the ‘serpent-god,’ who L ■ * il l as masculine, 
is called the ‘watcher (. r ^ ' the house of 
heaven.’ Pinally, Nebuchadrezzar set up, both at 
the gates of Babylon and on the threshold of the 
temple of Bel, colossal bulls and enormous serpents 
of metal as guardians. 

riifiu-!iit f le';. , no direct parallel to the biblical 
accoun: oi r » Fan and the expulsion of man from 
Paradise has been as yet found in Babylonian 
literature. Nevertheless, apart from th<* i !••,■»! al 
repiesentation mentioned above, the i ,i : I '-i 
Adapa presen Is a parallel A da i )a w 1 . o is called the 
•seed of mankind,’ forfeits loi lvoi the immortality 
offered to him hy the god of heaven by his refusal 
to take the bread and water of life. If, in addition 
to this, we note the prominent place occupied by the 
knowledge of sin and the yearning after rorgive- 
ness amongst the Babylonian Semites, the exist- 
ence of a narrative of the Fall, standing in intimate 
relation to Paradise, can scarcely any longer be 
doubted. The same remark applies to the con- 
fusion of tongues at the building of the Tower. 
The Tower of Babel (Gn 11) is indeed a tower of 

* Obsei've the wording- of Gn 28 ‘ jitid God planted a gaiden in 
Eden,' according to the above explanation, ‘ out in the waste.’ 


steps, and, as such, a temple ; and, according to 
the Babylonian conception, men were created by 
God to build temples for the gods. At the same 
time the presumption of wishing to climb up to 
heaven comes out clearly in the Etana legend, 
where it is punished by a downfall. 

Sacrifices and prayers played an important part 
among the Babylonians at all times Besides the 
priests, there were also the magicians and sooth- 
sayers with their exorcisms. The laws and or- 
dinances {teriti nn^n) of the gods are often men- 
tioned ; and we can see clearly, from the hymns and 
litanies that have come down to us, that the ritual 
of sacrifice and worship was a rich one. Liturgical 
forms, like so much else, had their home in Baby- 
lonia, as can be proved down even to the minutest 
details of ( */ * . There are two chief kinds of 

sacrifices ^ . > ; in the oldest inscriptions: the 

prescribed daily sacrifice ginii or satttiJcIcu (Sumer. 
sa-dug^ probably a word originally borrowed from 
the Arabian sadajeat ‘right’), and the freewill 
sacrifice nindabu which originally consisted 

of a gift of corn (Sumer, mdab) to the goddess Istar. 
Other expressions for sacrifice are : kurhannu 
properly ‘ presentation,’ nikCi (properly ‘ liba- 
tion,’ but used for sacrifice in \ ince 

libations were always used at th of 

beasts), ' ’ i (ivomzib\i 

:=n:jr), s.; / -u--:.!! n . ‘ , ,'!’id It is 

worth remarking that the same word which is used 
in Hebrew of pardon and forgiveness, is used in 
Babylonian of sprinkling sick or unclean men. 
Sickness, however, is always treated by the Baby- 
lonians as a result of sin, and hence sacrifice is 
n.w'iw - ri uanh d as a propitiation for sin. Human 
sacrifice, up w the present, has been found por- 
trayed only upon ancient seal-cylinders,^ and it is 
still open to question whether the victim does not 
represent a god rather than a man. In that case 
there would be an allusion to a myth unknown to us. 
Of the many exp ‘ " ' and ‘petition ’ 

in use, suppu^ a npp'^h ^ thresh- 

old, has a special interest, because the threshold 
of the house or the temple was the place at which 
prayer and sacrifice were offered in ancient times. 

From the earliest times the temples were re- 
garded in Babylonia as the earthly dwelling- 
places of the gods (Bab. httu, iHrtu, and ekallu 
which usually, however, means palace) 
They were generally in the form of a tower of 
steps (ziklpuratu), and were three storeys and 
sometimes seven storeys high, the latter being 
an earthly copy of the seven heavenly spheres, or 
circles, of the planets. Occasionally these temples 
contained also the graves of the kings (gigunu ) , as 
in the case of a temple of Gudea. In the ‘ Holy of 
Holies’ there were special divisions, which were 
called by several names, paraJeku, papahu^ 
panpanu^ dVu^ usukku^ and sukku (cf . also used 
in a religious sense). It is remarkable that the 
oldest form of the ideogram for parakku clearly 
represents tapestry or a curtain (cf. 

The functions of the priests, seers or prophets, 
magicians and soothsayers, often overlap one 
another in the texts, though they were in reality 
always very carefully differentiated. Tlie most 

•* I !. s' for priest are kaltt and Sangil 

" . *1 ■ I ■ « high priest being hence called 

Hng^i-mahhn (from sag ‘priest’ and mail ‘high’), 
for seer and prophet mahhU, from which the word 
magician is derived, asU (which also means 
‘physician,’ Sumer, a^u, originally signifying ‘lie 
who knows’), and hhru ('the seer,’ exactly =: the 
Heb. The Heb. word is also found, at 

any rate in the name of the god Xald'c 
Heho (‘proclaimer,’ ‘herald,’ as a plane i. llcririf - 

* Menani, CoUecPion (le Clercq, Xo. purifs 

i. tigs. 04, Oo, OT. 
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The Heb. inr also lias its equivalent in the Bab. 
muSkhiu (from 7mLskahi)iu)^ ^ one who pays homage 
or worships.’ The rich cultus of the Babylonians, 
111 addition to its numerous sacrifices, prayers, and 
litanies, included from an early period also sacred 
water (agubbti), censers (adaijuni)^ piocc'-'iion^ 
(makJahu), barges oi the gods (as in Egypt). All 
these naturally had their chief place at the 
numerous festivals. 

Not only were there Festivals which were re- 
peated on certain fixed days every month (as the 
nuhattu or festival specially connected with the 
worship of Merodach and his consort Zarpanit on 
the 3id, 7tii, and 10th days of the month, or 
the so-called ‘unlucky-day,’ umu limim [corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew Sabbath], which was held on 
the 7th,Y4th, 19th, 21st, and 28th of the month, and 
had to be observed as a day of fasting and repent- 
ance even by the king), but there was also a series 
of annual festivals, of which the Festival of the 
New Year (zag^mikku^ alltu) was leaarded as the 
most sacred. At this festival Bel (lu Babylon Bel- 
Merodach, in Sirgulla Ningirsu, as the consort of 
Ba’u) entered the holy assembly-room {xLhhiginna) 
in order to fix the fates of men, i snrciailv tliat of 
the king, for the coming year. This Fe'-tival of 
the New YTar and the Spring was also held in re- 
membrance of the day of Creation. After Bel 
had ' " - ' he dragon and made the world, on 

the '' ■ days of the new year he entered 

Dulazagga^ the ‘ holy of holies’ of Uh<ugitino, for 
the pill pose mentioned above (Epic ot the Creation, 
Table in 1 01, Nebnk. ii. 54-06). 

In this connexion the ancient names of the 
Babylonian Months, as tliey are given from about 
B.o. 2000 both in Sumerian and Semitic, are as 
follows : — 

1. Barag^zaitgar (‘the Holy of Holies of the 

Temple’) Kisanmi^ also named Arah — 
rahtiti (month of the ai j:<.d-. i.e. Ann j 
and Bel) : begins on 2i-i '■! -M.iic'.i. March- j 
April. 

2. (‘ox of right guidance ’ (?)). lyam. \ 
April- May. 

3. SJUgga (month of bricks). Swmu, likewise 

called Ktisalhc and Sttd>n. May- June. 

4. (sowing). (Tammuz), also 

Pit'hiibi (‘ opening of door ’ ) . 4 inu'- Jnl> 

5. BiWUgar (fire month). Adw, also month 

of the star or bow (or Sirius). July- 
August. 

6. Gw-FUini (harvest of Istar). XJluH (Elul). 

August-September, 

7. Duhazagga (see above). Tashrttu (= begin- 

ning) . St ptembt i-October. 

8. Apin-dm (the lifung of the watering-can?). 

Arah-samna (the eighth month, Marches- 
vanj. Ootober-November. 

9. G aii-g an~na-url~(lu (montliotclovidsi). Kisilivu, 

Noveinber-December 

10. Ah’-ba-ud-du (month of the sea). Tlbitu^ also 

TamtWu (r^in) . Lecom bci- J a 1 1 uai y. 

11. Ash-a-an (curse ol ram). Shahalu^ also 

Isin-Bamxnan (festival of the storm-god). 
January-February. 

12. She-gur-kud (gi'ain-harvest) . Adam, also 

Arah-sibUti (month of the seven evil gods). 
Fe bruary-March. 

The names of months in use amongst the Hebrews 
after the Esdle are well known to have been 
derived from the Semiiic names wliich are always 
mentioned second m the foregoing list. As the 
names Dul-azagga, which is used in connexion 
with the New Year, and Tisri, which signifies 
‘beginning,’ show, the New Year Festival must, 
at some early date, have been held in harvest 
instead of in spring. This also explains why 
the god of the seventh month is Samas (the sun. 
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who rules the year), and why the Babylonians, 
even in later times, instead of a second Adar, 
intercalated occasionally a second Elul (very 
rarely a second Nisan) as the last inontii of 
the year. In the time of Abraham the month 
in Babylonia had 30 days, as is clear tram the 
contract-tablets. The year thus consisting of 360 
days, it was necessary every six years to inter- 
calate a thirteenth month — generally a second 
Adar. The Babylonians also recognised a lunar 
year of 324 days, whose months each contained 
27 days. From tins they fixed the ratio of silver 
(moon) to gold (sun) as 27 : 360 (lunar month : 
solar year) = 3 : 40 = 1 : 13]. A lunar month 
had three weeks of 9 days or 60 tiddtc (the xuUxi 
was reckoned as 6x6x6 = 216 minutes). The 
Babylonians divided the day into twelve double- 
hours, and the double-hour into 60 minutes, 
their unit of time bciim thus equal to about two 
minutes of our TLckoning. corresponding to the 
time taken by the sun to traverse a space in the 
heavens equal to his apparent diameter. 

In the contract-tablets of the later kings of ITr 
(about B.o. 2300), some centuries therefore before 
Abraham, we find a list of Sumerian names for 
the months, only three of which coxTespond with 
those mentioned above, viz the 4th (Shi'-nu i n), the 
6th (Festival of the Fire-god), and the 12th (She- 
gur-kud). The first month in this old list is called 
She-illa (‘when the grain grows tali’), the 7th 
‘Feast of Taininuz,’ the 8th ‘Feast of king 
Dan-." (who was worshipped as a god), and the 
Ot'i ‘ Ft ;i-: of Ba’u.’ Even at this date there is 
already evidence of the intercalation of a second 
Adar (diV she-gxir-kud). 

It is much to be regretted that no special 
calendar of festivals has been discovered up to the 
present. We only know that Bel was the patron 
god of Nisan, Ea of Tyyar, Sin of Sivan, Nin-ib 
of Tammuz, N‘.u-c‘— /h’.d.i (Nebo, as Fire-god) of 
Ab, Istar of I lul, of Tisri, Merodach of 

Arahsainna, Nergal of Kislev, and Ramman of 
. Ml .■‘’-k probably the chief festival of the 
i‘- ■ was held in the months that 

corresponded to them. It is most likely, however, 
that not only different epochs, but also different 
places of worship, had their own special festivals. 
At Sippar, for instance, the City of the Sun in 
N. Babylonia, Samas bad special feast-days not 
only on 7th Nisan and 7 th Tisri, hut also on lOtli 
lyyar, 3rd Elul, 16th Marcheshvan, and 15th Adar. 
In this connexion it may be noted that, judging 
from the Heb. Feast of Purim (Htb and 15th 
Adar), there was ’ " ^ y-ionia a feast 

observed in honour ■ of Samas. 

The circumstance that each month had its 
patron deity, has a partial connexion also with 
the Division of the Zodiac, which originated in 
Babylonia before BO. 3000. At that early date 
the principal constellations, and especially those 
that are traversed by the sun, moon, and planets, 
were already known by nearly the same names as 
they bear to-day. They formed twelve ‘stations’ 
(manzaztu, hence mazzartu and mazzaltu, from 
which are borrowed Heb. n>'7tp [job 3882, g K 
23®] and Arab, manzal). From B.O. 2000 onwards 
it can be demonstrated that the order of the 
months was Nisan, lyyar, etc. This reckoning 
starts with the Ram (Aries) as the vernal point, 
but there was an older order which began with the 
Bull (Taurus, the symbol of the god Merodach). 
The lattei system, which finds the vernal point in 
llie Pleiades”, carries us back at least to somew'hen 
about B.O. 4000. The Zodiac was also divided into 
a region of Anu (Tauius, Gemini, Cancer, Leo), a 
region of Bel (Virgo, Libra, Scorpio Sagittarius), 
and a region of the earth-and-water god Ea (Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries). These last four 
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constellations, lying laetween (I ' . - and the 
Pleiades cf. Bab. Mmtw, • a' andform- 
ing the path of Ea, are what are called in Job 9^ 
‘ the chambers of the south ’ (1^'' ^"'70). Along this 
path of Ea (Sumer, sil sigga^ written with the signs 
tar and pa), lay, according to Bab. notions, the 
entrance to the mider-world ; hence the constella- 
tion Sagittarius was called ka-sil ‘ opening of the 
path,’ and the corresponding month Kisilivu 
(Kislev). But as the Babylonians were fond of 
applying one and the san .1 ‘ to stars m 

opposite quarters of the ■ ^ ■ n was also 

named ka-stl (Heb and the month Sivan, 

which belonged to Gemini, was called KtisaUn, It 
is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that pre- 
cisely at the point where the path of Ea begins 
(between S i - 1 « . ,t i 1 1 - and Capricornus) , another 
path, the Mi U’mv, intersects the ecliptic, and 
that the ecliptic is again crossed hy the Milky 
Way at the point where the path ends, exactly 
between Gemini (month Sivan) and Orion (Bab. 
shu-gi or skibu, also ka-sil^ Heb. The Great 

Bear was called by the Babylonians ‘ Wagon-star ’ 
(more precisely lakkah mmbi^ ‘ star of the baggage- 
wagon’), by the W. Semites ‘Lion-star’ (Heb. 
cf. Syr. Arab, 'ayiith), for the Arab. 7ia'sh 
(Bab. neshu) also meant originally ‘lion.’ The 
i ■ .! i’ (Xplanati- ■ " liat the Lion 

. I /. i . (Bab. ‘ . jcount of his 

nearness to the sign o ■ ■ i' J , was thought 

of as harnessed to the latter as his wagon. At a 
later period the Babylonians designated the Dog 
(our Leo) arvi, (‘ lion ’ ) ; in Sumer, lig means ‘dog,’ 
and Ug^magh ‘lion’ (literally ‘big dog’). 

The oldest reliable evidence for the Bab. origin 
of the zodiacal signs is derived from the ancient 
Bab. boundary-stones with their pictorial repre- 
sentations. These date from the 12th cent. B.o., 
and from them we obtain the following series:— 
Kam, Bull, two di’agons = Gemini, Hydra (south of 
Cancer) with a spindle, Dog, Ear of corn with a 
covT (the symbol of the virgin Istar), Balance 
(Yoke), Scorpion, Scorpion -man with a bow 
(SjuiM.ni lO, Goat-fish (a goat with the body and 
iinl (f 11 ..-.li) or Tortoise, Hitcher, and Water-hen 
(Horse), to which the Raven, as symbol of the 
intercalary n ' ” ‘ ” ’ a second EM), is 

added as a ■■ (hence the raven is 

viewed as a bird ol evil omen). That the real 
origin of this system goes back, however, to a far 
remoter antiquity, is proved not only by the star- 
names found in the so-called astrological work 
(c. BO. 2000), but by the circumstance that 
throughout the latter the Pleiades (Taurus) 
appear as the first of the zodiacal signs. The 
exact astronomical proof was rendered possible by 
the Planet-tables of the Arsacid period (2nd cent. 
BC), and the laborious task was undertaken by 
the Jesuit fa'lici Eppiiiz and Strassmaier. It 
turned out,* mor(‘v>ver, I hut the Babylonians were 
acquainted not only with the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, but (quite in accord with the testimony of 
Diodorus, ii, 30) also with 24 (afterwards 27) 
stations of the moont and 36 stations of the 
planets (the That is to say, they 

divided the ■ .q' ,* ii-' < ; ■.:h of the sun into 12, 
as that of the moon into 27, and as that of the 
planets into 36 parts, and distinguished each part 
by certain stars. The same investigation makes 
it probable that the 24 ‘ hour-stars ’ and the 36 
‘ fiJficant-stars’ of the ancient Egyptians were 
borrowed in tbe remotest antiquity from Baby- 
lonia. (We shall presently describe [p. 220 f.] how 
tbe Babyloiiiaiis wove the signs of the Zodiac into 

Tin IhN -N ill ';e Anr J n TTniiiriK V- ail. f i-piiir 

u AI iM (I II’ il -ii’r'MMMi’ri IJii ;“) pji ,Vi2-o'‘' 

• I lie 'lanu-M I I i<‘«o in <’o’i -eo' iiriio f’io*n ihc Ba! \- 

loria.sioi'e Viai- lliidii'- iind -o 


j the composition of both tlieir great epic poems, the 
one concerning the Creation, the other concerning 
Nimrod ) Of remaining stars we have yet to men- 
tion Sinus, ‘ bow-star ’ (jeakkab kashti ) ; Procyon 
{kaJekab lit. ‘ north star ’ or ‘ northern 

weapon,’ in contradistinction to the ‘southern 
weapon,’ viz. Sinus) ; ashhar or IM (Arab, 'ayyuk) 
— Capella ; * king-star ’ = Regains m Leo ; ‘ jackal- 
star’ = Antares in Scoipio , sig-bil-sagga = Myra 
Ceti, south of Aries, the ‘fire-star’ (or star of 
Nimrod or GiMubar) , etc etc. In the whole list 
there are only a few names which cannot now he 
identified. 

Babylonia was tbe home not only of Mathe- 
matics (see below) and Astronomy, but of 
Astrology. This is eloquently witnessed to by 
the so-called astrological work mentioned above, 
which bears the special title, nur J5eZ, ‘ illumina- 
tion of Bel.’ The seers (btiru) and magicians 
(mahhu')^ who are so often mentioned along with 
the priests, were, above all, ‘star-gazers’ and 
‘ prognosticators ’ ; cf Dn 2^, where already the 
name Kasdim (Chaldseans) appears as synonymous 
with inaiiic’Mw That the gc£ 7 ot of Mt 2^ were 
likewise Chaldeans, is plain from various passages 
of the ' ' work, where w’e read, ‘Under 

such constellation a great king shall 

arise in the land of Martu (Palestine), and peace 
and joy shall prevail in the land.’ 

If Bab. Medicine did not reach a level much 
higher than that of magical formulae,* the ac- 
quaintance of the Babylonians with Mathematics 
deserves all the fuller recognition. The subject 
will be best elucidated by a brief survey of the 
Bab. Metrology, from which admittedly all the 
ancient metrological systems (that of ancient 
Egypt included) were derived. The latter circum- 
stance proves *' 1 1 • .ote is the anti- 
quity to whic ' . Li ’’u of the system 

must be carrie'I ii-'.w M . , moreover, lays 

the foundation for the material civilisation of a 
people, as ’U d'- ^ Mieir spiritual develop- 
ment. Eo: i’ R'i': .u; - the connecting link 

between the two was Astronomy. 

Pirst, as regards Imear meas7ire, we now know 
from the scale of Gudea (c. B 0 fUnfi' . " 'i”.'', J : • 
de Sarzec’s Decouvertes^ that the i c ' * " 

cubit) was divided into 16 ringer-bieadtbs of 16*6 
mm. each. The cubit thus contained 498 mm,, and 
the great cubit (ammatu rabttu) 996 mm. These 
again were divided respectively into 30 and 60 
" . ‘ 1 • , . Both the small and the great cubit 
■ ■ ; . :od into six equal parts, the former 

containina 6x6, the latter 6 x 10 finger-breadths. 
The latter system of ay-ixiai-. for instance, 

in the tablet of Senkereh ( WAl iv.^ 37), on the 
reverse of which are given the squares and cubes 
of the cubit from the number 1 up to 60, and on 
the obverse the fractions and multiples of the 
cubit. We learn that a ‘reed’ {gi or kmi^) was 
6 great cubits ; a gar (written with the sign sTia) 
12 great cubits ; an %ish (stadium) 60 gar or 720 
great cubits; 1 ‘ "30 ush (c. 21 

kilomet.) ; and a ■ In all pro- 

bability there was also a small hash . . ■ * 
to the small cubit, and containing - 

(o. 10| kilomet,). 

Besides its division into sixths, the cubit was 
divided also into 10 (6) hand-breadths (each of 6 
finger-breadths). Further, as we learn from the 

* Tmpoiiaiit conclusions can be deduced, however, from the 
Bah. liTciamu', norablv fiom the bilini^ual magical foimulae 
and liom the Tpic of yimiod. icgarding the nature of certain 
diseases Ponn'^tance, the hcacl-disea^e ' so fiecinciTly 
rii'iied. \i'ic'i ' . ’ u'! I M dc'ii fevci i-s , 

Lih rniiioTi'' < I'lnc'.s ivo lues venei ea , 

Mi'iu lie iliMa**!' of la-ban uppe"'* lo liii\o been leprosy 
I' cii* i- a’l'O fiequo'ir riiLripna lu ;,ie lolielons texts of fever 

'.’.il ;>■ iL-'^ 
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scale of Gudea, the finger-breadth (16-6 mm.) was 
divided into 180 iiarts, of which, however, the only 
ones in actual use were the j\ tV (fVo)? I 

\ 1 (iVo), (iVo), and .i The 

hand-breadth, whose mnumuiu was taken at 90, and 
maxim urn at 99-0 mm., served, moreover, as the side 
of a cube which contained exactly a ka (nearly a 
litre), and which, lohen filled loith loater^ weighed 
a great mina (c. 990 gi amines). In the same way, 
as is well known, a cubical decimetre (ie. a litre) 
of water weighs a kiloiiramme. In tins most 


ingenious tashion did ilic HabUonians m that 
remote antiquity derive not only" their superficial 
measures and their measures of capacity, but even 
their weights from a common standard, the hand- 
hreadth. " It is further to be noted that in the 
latitude of Babylon (81° N. lat.) the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum is 992*35 mm., which is almost 
exactly equal to the length of the Bab. double- 
cubit (990-996 mm.). 

From their linear measure the Babylonians de- 
rived also their reokomnq of time A distance of 
360 double-cubits is covered by an avei'age walker 
in 4 minutes (^,1^ of the wliole day), a great kasbu 
(21,000 cubits) in four hours or a niaiit-waich. 
Thus the kasbu was used to mark the periods of 
the day , ^ ^ small, and J 

a great kasbu. The reckoning was controlled by 
the observation that the sun requires exactly 
2 minutes (-^’^ of the double-hour) to traverse a 
. r to his apparent diameter. Thus dis- 
e • ? !, < ' system ot reckoning by 60 (sussut 
originally sudsu., i.e. ot 360) was adopted by the 
Babylonians as the fundamental principle of their 
whole metrological system. It was astronomy 
then, in conjunction with the linear measures 
derived from the cubit and the hand-breadth, that 
gave birth to the famed sexagesimal systenif which 
spread from Babylon over almost the whole world. 
With this goes naturally the division of the circle 
into 720 (360) degrees ; and the observation that 
the sixth part of the circumference of a circle is 
equal to the radius, stands also in the closest 
relation to the same system. Both the principles 
referred to were known to the Babylonians from 
the earliest times. 

By squaring the various linear measures, we 
obtain the ■■■■r-*-:', luli;.' superficial measure. As 
early as tl ■ . n » ci t'r kings of Ur we meet 
with the ‘field’ {gan) = 1800 ‘ gardens’ (5ar) ; and 
the ‘ garden ’ (60 '-q cnhii =^60 gin. t Then the gin 
(1 sq cubit ?) w.'i^ •l'.vuU‘d nil > 180 she. Besides the 
great gan of 1800 sar, there was originally a small 
gan of 180 sar; hence the great gan bears the 
name also of bur-gan (‘ten a.ndcns’). The Bahy- 
lonians, moreover, gave (h -mn.iiioiis to pieces of 
land according to the amount of seed-ciTu ii •icnied 
to sow them Thus, e.g.., they would .-peak 'jl a 5 
guT cornfield. This introduces us to — 

Meastires of capacity. In Abraham’s time there 
were already three systems simultaneously in 
use*, the gur of 360 la, the gur of 300 ka (J 
less than the first, and standing to it in the 
same relation as the gold mina of 50 shekels 
to the silver mina of 60 shekels), and the gur 
of 180 ka. The last-named system of reckon- 
ing, acc. to which the ka contained about 2 
litres, was the only one in use in the New Bah. 
period. Now, since the Heb. kor (i5) contained 
180 kab (^il), just as the Bah. gur contained 180 


* T)>i)ecui3v tlio ob^eivation tU. ■ ■ i' 

api>ai HU 1 evolution of The cdostial sphere, ■! ! »« • < '• 

1 Mffn of the Zodme) takes oxactlv two li ^ 

(lav ) r<) pass before the eve of one ’vv .itching' the stany heavens 
by n^ht 

It la ])0«;siblc, however, that the length of side of the sar was 
60 great cubits in vvhich case its area would be 3600 sq cubit',, 
while that of tlie gin would be 00 sq cubit-,, and of the she } ot 
a sq. cuhit. 


ka, it is clear that the Hebrews borrowed both 
the names and the divisions from the Baby- 
lonians. The Heh. has even preserved the original 
and fuller form of the name ka, namely "kab. 
Besides the ka (see above for its origin) there 
were also larger sub-divisions of the gur or ko7% 
such as the pi or ‘ ass’s burden ’ {wuru lleb -'tin) = 
^ gur ; the as (Ileb. Bath or Epliali) = j\r ; Uie 
bar (Heb. Se'^ah) = gur, etc. In addition to 
this, the ka (originally about a litre) was divided 
into 60 parts, wbich, as m the case of the mina 
and the sar, were called gin. Since among the 
Hebrews the hin (pn ) was the 60tli part of the kor, 
as amongst the Babylonians the gin was the OOtli 
part of the ka, pn must also be a Bab. loan-word. 
It found its way into Heb. through the medium 
ot Egypt, where the hin was the fundamental 
measure ; and the name ephah also comes from 
Egypt.’’!^ Besides this division of the ka into 60 gin, 
we meet with another into 10 gar (written sha) 

Eiiially, in regard to loeigfits, the talent (^gun, 
Semit. perhaps gaggaru) contained 60 mincB {mana, 
Semit. manu) ; the mina 60 shekels (gin with the 
sign Semit §iklu ‘weight,’ and, asYhe original 
measure, kuddu ‘cup’) ; the shekel 360 (180) she 
(or grains of corn). But, as happened so often 
in the Bab. metrology, there were several systems 
of weight in use simultaneously: [1] The" heavy 
mina of about 990 gr. (the weight of the ka filled 
with water, see above). [2] Pho luiht mina. which 
weighed 1 of the heavy, i.e. c. 405 gr. (491-492 gr. 
in the case of the weights still extant). [3] A 
weight = f of the light mina (50 instead of 60 
shekels) u ^ "■ r gold, the so-called 

gold mina, i • ■ i ' ■ gr. Even c. B 0. 2000, 

however, there had come into use a gold mina of a 
higher (so-called royal) standard = 427,^ gr. , as can 
be proved from a weight recently found at Nippur. 
[4] A weight about } more than the light mina, 
the Bab. silver mina = 646 W- ^ last- 

named is a derived and • ■ >* m . .‘i ii . it is 
still very ancient, for its 60th part, the silver 
shekel of 9*1 gr., answers exactly to the ancient 
Egyp. ked, which is likewise = 9*1 gr. The Bab. 
ideogram for shekel has not only the pronuncia- 
tion Hklu (S'’^), but Sbho kuddu (Arab, kadak ‘ cup ’), 
and this kuddu is naturally the prototype of the 
Egyp. ked, which weighs exactly the same. Ten 
of these ked made up the Egyp. j.oui.cl y>*ben, not 
uten) of 10 shekels (91 gr.), !u>il in o mn; of fact 
there was also a Bab. weight (u‘ m -.litkeN. whose 
name was in Sumer garashf anil in S(‘Tnii tibnu, 
but which was also designated absolutely ahnu 
‘stone’ (of. 2 S 142« l'’OD and Pr le^ D'? 

Bab. aban ktsi). Three of these made up a balf- 
mina, and six a mina. 

In regard to Bab. Art (architecture, sculpture, 

‘ ‘ ' ‘ur former coimepiioii'i ha\< been 

t anged by ihe oxcaviuioi.s at 

! . N (in South and Central Baby- 

lonia). From these we see that as early as B.o. 
4000-3000 the bloom of art in Babylon was such as 
was in some respects never attained in later days, 
— a case quit* ' to that of Egypt in the 
era of the P\ I ndcr the older kings of 

Sirgulla the style of art is of course still some- 
what awkward and crude, but under the older 
Patesi it shows a high finish, e.g. in the carving of 
the beautiful silver vases of En-timena (c. B o 3800); 
and the cylinder-seals and reliefs of the old kings 
of Agade (Akkad), c. B.C. 3500, are still more finely 
executed. At Nippur, prior to B.o. 4000, architects 
already used the arch of burned brick, which 
formerly was supposed to have originated at a 

* The Egyp word ephah (fipt) is, however, itself erlg-inally 
derived fi om the Bab pifu. 

I This garanh xs the Perso-Indian harasha, which is also a 
weight of 10 shekels 
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nmcli later period. The Bab. temples, formed of 
brick like Eab, buildings in general, were in 
‘ stage ’ form, and had either three or seven storeys, 
the latter number in imitation of the seven planet- 
spheres (see p. 216^). T- fh- «/refei, 

in their i” oiij)' ■ i to palaces, and on a statue 
of Gudea j'. ■ 'e find even the plan of such 
a building. The surface of each brick was stamped 
with an inscription of sis to ten lines, and formed 
a square witli a side of 830 mm. (i e. of a cnbit = 
1 Bab. foot). The science of hydraulics was also 
highly developed (dams, canals, sluices, cisterns, 
etc ) . From the fragments of vases which still 
exist (beautifully ornamented, and m some cases 
with lengthy inscriptions), formed either of 
alabaster or of clay, we see that pottery had made 
great advances in the very earliest times. The 
same is true of weaving. Long before the time of 
Abraham, the magnificent Bab. carpets and 
mantles were in high repute (cf. Jos. 7^^). Music 
and poetry (on the latter see the remarks on Bab. 
literature, below) were sedulously cultivated. As 
early as the time of Gudea we find a twelve- 
stringed harp portrayed. To the forms of poetry 
belonged, as we have now learned, a highly- 
complicated stroiDhic system, as well 
succession of a certain number of . ‘ , 

finally the so-called ^ ’"'r.' ' '.'f membrorum. 
The diorite statues ■■ l\! ■ of Sirgulla 

may confidently be matched against the famous 
statues of wood and diorite which belong to the 
Egyp. art of the so-called ancient empire. Special 
skill was displayed, however, by the Babylonians 
at all periods, in i, , and their cylinder- 

seals, which date as nn b.icU ns c, B o. 4000, show a 
fineness of execution which cannot but arouse our 
admiration. Mythological scenes are the favourite 
subject ; particularly common is the portrayal of 
such as belong to the circle of legends which 
formed itself around Gisdubar (Nimrod). The in- 
scriptions appended give, as a rule, simply the 
name and title of the owner of the seal and his 
father; but as these are frequently kings, such 
cylinder- seals not i'ifr "i .'1 serve as important 
sources for the is »*';<: u! 'dstory. Metallurgy, 
finally, was also in an advanced stage in early 
days. The relation of silver to gold was in point 
of value 8 : 40, or 1 : 13 L the same ratio as that of 
the ancient lunar month of 27 days to the 
solar year of 360 days. From the first we find the 
Babylonians acquainted also with the smelting of 
iron. The latter was * ' obtained from 
meteoric stones, hence ^ name an-bar^ 
‘heavenly metal.’ They had also learned the 
composition of bronze (Sumer, zabar^ Semit. 
siparnc) from copper and tin. They were ac- 
quainted even with the manufacturr of ul.i--'. 
early as c. B.o 1600 we meet with •■Juu;' ' d 
glass as an artificial substitute for the costly lapis- 
lazuli imported from Media. 

The Literature of Babylon, as was to be ex- 
pected from a people so highly civilised, was of the 
most varied character and greatest extent. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of the numerous discoveries 
made by excavation (esp. the remains of actual 
libraries, inscribed on clay tablets), only the ruins 
of this literature have been preserved ; but in this 
form we have specimens of at least all the more 
important branches. 

First, as regards literature in the narrower 
sense, the poelrv of Babylon, even the so-called 
secular epic, e.r/. the Nimrod-epos, bore an essen- 
tially 1 eligjou s character. To the poetical fragments 
which have come down to us either in Sumerian 
alone, or (as is generally the case) with a Semitic 
interlinear translation as well, belong above all 
the numerous magical formulje (with the title 
enna or sliipUi, ‘incantation’), as well as a great 


number of hymns to the gods, and penitential 
psalms. While the first-named are composed in 
relatively old and pure Sumerian and generally 
wiitteii ideographically, the last two show an 
admixture of nurneious later forms of speech; 
they contain Semit. loan-words and frequent in- 
stances of phonetic writing (the so-called imisal 
forms or ‘ women’s ■ ■ ‘ ' . • • ' . > ‘ • the 

‘ priests’ speech ’ of ^ ^ I ■ 'all 

this, the N. Babylonian and Semit. origin of the 
penitential psalms, and of a large number of the 
hymns to the gods, may be certainly inferred. 
Moreover, the line of thought in the penitential 
psalms, notwithstanding their V- *■ ( “i' ^ id in 

Sumerian, is far more Semitic . In 

particular, there appear in them with tolerable 
clearness purer religious conceptions, approaching 
monotheism. While the magical formulae cer- 
tainly go back to a very remote antiquity, the 
penitential psalms may possibly have taken their 
rise somewhere between B c 3000 and 2000, i.e. in 
the last centuries before Abraham. In any case, 
they are essentially more recent than the formulas. 

By far the gi'eater half of the Bab. literature 
was composed, however, only m the Semit. idiom 
of the country. This is true of certain magical 
formulse (e g. the so-called ‘ burning series ’ or 
maklUi i.e, burning of wax figuijes of evil spirits or 
of witches) and many hymns to the gods. To the 
same class belong, above all, the epic poems of 
which, fortunately, a whole series have come 
down to us, more or 1* ^ ^reserved. 

These poems might with < 'u: 1 * ; » be called 

mythological texts, for the purely epic and nai ra- 
tive element in them is constantly mingled and 
combined with the mythological. The most im- 
portant and (as is proved by the order adopted for 
tlie zodiacal signs, the Bam, Tcusankku^ being last) 
the oldest poem is — 

(a) The Creation epos. ‘ When heaven above 
had not yet been named and earth below yet bore 
no name — but the ocean (oips?/, DDt<), the primeval, 
their progenitor, and chaos {Tihtmat or mummu T.) 
the bearer of them all, yet mingled their waters 
together, when as yet no cornfield was cultivated, 
and no reed seen — when as yet none of the gods 
existed, no name they bore, destinies were not yet 
assigned, then were born the gods [of mummu or 
chaos] ; Lukhmu and Lakh^mu came forth [first], 
aeons grew up (= elapsed^) . . . Anshar and 
Kishar were born, long days passed by till at , 
length Anu, Bel, and Ea were ' 1 [but the 

son of Ea and Damkina was ' 1 ■ . le creator 
of the worl^J So begins, in remarkable accord 
with Gn Uff, this poem, whose commencement 
has also come down to us in Greek in Bamascius’ 
QueesL de primis t/r'nC'/n’i'ft. The further course of „ 
events described i." bn il\ as follows: After the , 
above-named gods viriglnatcd from chaos, a strife ■ 
arose between TiliriiuMi (='^*7),the female personifi- 
cation of the primeval ocean, and the rest of the 
gods. Anu claims the right to decide the dispute ; 
Tih§,mat, however, declares war, and binds the 
tablets of destiny (cf. the Urim and Thummim of 
OT) to the breast of her ,■ Anshar,* 

after fruitless attempts, .i.s i''» medium of i 
Anu, Ea, and Marduk, to conciliate Tih^mat, ' 
sends to inform Lukhmu and Lakhtou that 
Marduk is prepared to undertake the conflict with 
Tihtoat. J’he detailed account of this conflict i 
between the god ot lisrht, Marduk, and the dark . 
primeval ocean, 1 makes up the 4th canto of the epos, ■ 
which fortunately we possess complete. Marduk , 

+ Oii'nnnnyidc'ntical wall Arm, An-sarbfinfr = heaven’s host, 
hut afrerwardi ' " ■ ’ - penod ‘ 

a‘5similatod to '» ■ ' ’\<rcrb>p6<i'^ i 

+ In ptf*ioiial Hine-seiiUition^ Ti/i.'irnat appeal's n*- a dragon 
(hence llio ^eipont of the l^ab bo luidaiv -stones > MiTb a hon’s 
head, hence tjhe is called also Idhhu^ ‘ lion.’ 
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conquers the dragon and his eleven helpers (cf. 
Job 9^^)^ cleaves Tihainat, and out of the one half 
fashions the firmament of heaven, in which he 
assigns their places to the gods Ann, Bel, Ea, and 
to the moon and the stars, wdiile out of the other 
half he fashions the earth. The eleven helpers were 
placed in the sky as the zodiacal signs, Merodach 
himself being the twelfth. The connected frag- 
ments still extant make it plain that thereafter 
followed a description of how plants and animals, 
and finally man, were all formed by Bel- Merodach. 
Beside this there was another Bab. myth, according 
to which It was the god Ea who formed man of clay. 
Moreover, in the - B ’ . • u d of the air and 
of storm, whom il ^ poi'M’. v-d with 

thunderbolts in his hand, is (mis »un(Sv(i with 
Merodach, a circumstance which points to Babylon, 
whose tutelary deity, Merodach, was called the 
younger Bel. The original notion that the elder 
Bel (Semit BUu ‘lord’ Kar’ was the 

creator, finds its echo in Genesis (cf . the ‘ spirit of 
God’ of Gn 12 with the Sumerian name ol Bel, 
Eii-lilla, ‘lord of the air’ or ‘ the wind’). 

(h) The so-called Nimrod-cpos (cf. Gn 
The 12 cantos of this magnificent poem stand in 
evident relation to the 12 signs of the Zodiac, of 
which, however, it is no longer the Bull but the 
Kam that comes first. The hero Gisdubar, also 
called NS,rudu (for Namrudu), Namrasft, and 
Gibil-gamis, sprang from a city which afterwards 
completely Surippak (on the river 

Surappu?). Ih O' ' - king of Erech, where he 

rules as a tyrant, until the gods create Ea-bani, a 
kind of Priapus, to destroy him.^ The two, however, 
strike up a iiumdship after Gisdubar has overcome 
a mighty lion. (Tins last scene is often depicted 
on cylinder-seals and reliefs. ) Together they next 
deliver the city of Erech from the Elamite 
oppressor Khmnbaba (Combabos). Istar, the 
goddess of love, now offers to Gisdubar her hand, 
which, however, is refused by the hero (Canto 6). 
Out of revenge Istar sends a vscorpion, whose sting 
proves fatal to Ea-bfini ; Gisdubar himself she 
smites with an incurable disease. In consequence 
of this he sets out, in quest of relief, for the 
dwelling-place of his gu aL-mandhnhci Sit-napisti 
(= rescue of life), the Bab. Noali (‘ Htsr.’ ie. of the 
soul), far away on the ocean in the Isles of the 
Blessed. With this aim he first traverses, amidst 
great dangers, the land of Miishu (Central Arabia, 
or of the OT),^ and then crosses the 
waters of death to Sit-napisti, who (Canto 11) gives 
him a detailed account of his escape from the 
Deluge (see below), heals him of his disease, and 
presents him with the plant of life. The latter, 
however, is snatched from him on his way home 
by an earth-lion (i,e. a serpent) . On his arrival at 
Erech, he bewails, in the temple of the goddess 
Ninsunna, the death of his friend Ea-b§,ni, and 
prays the god Nergal to restore the spirit of 
Ea-b^nl to him. With the granting of this re- 
quest, and a graphic description by Ea-baai of the 
under-world, the epos closes. 

(c) The Bab. Story of the Deluge. This is con- 
tained in the 11th canto of the Nimrod-epos (see 
previous section). When the gn-at gods, with Bel 
in his !U o" storm-god (Bel-Ramman) at their 
head, d ^ ■ r\' :u d to send a flood, ^ Ea revealed to 
Sit-napisti in a dream how ho might save himself 
by constructing a ship. Ton (jar ( 120 cubits) was to 
be the height of its sides, and the same was to be 
the width of its deck ; it wm--, to have six storeys, 
each of which w'as to have seven divisions, while 

^ As £i ludffrncnt on the sms of rh<- irihahuaiits of Suiippafc 
This I'i deal I'unn The dose of the Di'liige-story, e ff lines IS 1-5 
(or, aec. to anothci leokonuipr, 1 lt0\ where wo road, ‘L i>on 
the sinner let his sin he, and upon the ti.in‘5prics‘-<)r his tiaii-j- 
pnession, but Jetvo flood come nivj more as ajfjUTushiTient vpon 
man ’ (cf. the paiallel in On 


the area was divided into 9 parts (3 on each side of 
a square ?). Since the length is not specified, we 
are probably to think of the Bab. ark as square- 
shaped, thus forming a cube. On the 7th day the 
vessel was ready ; then for 0 days on end the ram 
fell m torrents, till on the 7th day again the 
storm abated. After other 7 days, during the 
whole of which the ark had been m sight of Alt. 
Nisir (‘rescue’), dit-napisti sent forth a dove. 
‘The dove few hither and thither, but since it 
found no resting-place, it returned. Then I sent 
forth a swallow,’ so proceeds the story, ‘and let 
It go ; the swallow fiew hither and thither, but 
since there was no resting-place, it returned. 
Then I sent forth a raven, and let it go , the raven 
flew away, saw the abating of the waters, 
r.p’ -vi'ieli* 1 wading and croaking, but returned 
noo.* Oil the top of Mt. Nisir, 8. of Lake Ur- 
mia and E. of Assyria,^ and thus between Media 
and Armenia (Ararat), the ark stranded. The 
gods smelt with jileasure the odour^of the seven 
vessels of incense olfered by Sit-napisti , especially 
gratified was Istar, the goddess of the bow; and 
Ea besought Bel never more to send a flood upon 
the earth. Bel suffered himself to be persuaded, t 
took Sit-napisti and his wife by the hand, blessed 
them (cf. Gn 9^), and translated them to Paradise. 

We have to note finally that here, as m the cavse 
of the Creation-epos, both the OT writers, the 
Jahwist (J) and the Elohist (P), have a surpiising 
number of points of contact with the details of the 
Bab. text, from which it is evident that these 
coincidences carry us back to a very early date. 

(d) Istar’s descent to Hades. Istar determines 

to descend to Hades to fi’ee the dead who dwell 
there. As she passes through the seven gates of 
the under-world, all her garments and ornaments 
are taken from her, and Nin-ki-gal or Allatu (for 
Aralatu), the goddess of Hades, orders her servant 
Nam tar the plague-demon, to smite Istar with 
disease. Meanwhile in the upper -.world all 
procreation ceases, owing to the absence of the 
goddess of love, until the gods send Uddusu- 
namir (‘h.*' b’ is fair,’ a transposition of 

the name Nr.’‘ eji-’.o . or Nimrod) to Allat with 
the request that she would allow Istar to return 
to earth. 

(e) The Namtar-legend. The gods are holding 
a banquet, and sitid to rheir sister Nin-ki-gal (Al- 
latu), who had been carried off by Nergal, a message 
desiring that she would send for the portion of 
food meant for her. Thoi capon she sends her 
herald Namtar to heaven. Nergal’s distrust is 
awakened by this intercourse between liis wife and 
the heavenly powers, and lie imagines that she is 
planning flight. Accordingly, although he loves 
her dearly, yet, tortured by jealoiisv, he resolves 
to have her put to death. He stations the four- 
teen watchers of the under-world as sentinels at 
the gates, and orders Namtar to strike off the head 
of Nin-ki-gal. The latter pleads with her husband 
to spare her life, and she will submit to any con- 
ditions, nay, will give to him the sovereignty over 
the earth. Nergal weeps for joy, kisses his wife, 
and wipes away her tears. Unfortunately, the 
other parts of this legend, which has come down to 
us in a copy written in Egypt amongst the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, are of so fragmentary a 
character that it is impossible to extract from them 
a connected story. 

(f) The Adapa-legend (also derived from Tel el- 
Amarna). Alerodach, The son of Ea, appears here 

* The Aseyr. king Assur-nazir-pal mentions this mountain in 
connexion Miih an. expedition to the land of Zamua Bee 
Assipia (p. 

tit is worth noting* that Bel, upon a similar occasion, 
namely, after his conquest, of Tihainat, gives up his how to 
4nu A\ ho solemnly, in the 

heaven \,cf the bow of Gn ■ . ( , 
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under the name of Adapa as the progenitor of man.’^ 
Adapa^ who had broken the wings of the south 
wind, IS cited before the god of heaven to justify 
himself. His father, Ea, counsels him not to 
accept of the food offered him there, as it will 
cause death. Adapa follows this advice, but finds 
that by his refusal he has forfeited immortality, 
since It was really the ‘food of life ’ which An u 
offered him. 

(g) The Etana-legend. Etana 1 K 511 ?) 
applies to the sun-god for s ’ to mitigate 
the " = ‘ ' 1 " ‘ M'turition for his wite. He is referred 
to ! which can furnish him with the 
requisite ‘ birth-plant.’ As Etana relates to the 
Eagle how in a dream (^) he had seen the gate of 
Ann and that of Istar, the Eagle offers to carry 
him up to heaven. The enterprise succeeds 111 the 
first instance, and the two arrive at the gate of 
Ann, but m flying to the gate of Istar the strength 
of the Eagle gives way, he falls headlong, and 
Etana atones tor his ■ ^ ‘ • by his death. 
He is transferred as a ■ . . • under-world. 

Shortly afterwards tb-* i . - loses his life 

through the cunning of a serpent whose young he 
had devoured. 

(/i) The legends of the god Zt (Sumer. Im-dugiid, 
the ‘storm-bird god’). Aoc. to one form of the 
story, Zu steals the tablets of destiny from Bel- 
Merodach, and Kamm§.n and various other gods 
decline, from fear, to take them back from him. 
Acc. to another text, the god Lugal-banda (the 
niooii-ii(Mr; sets out for the distant mountain of 
^abu [ill Central Arabia) to overreach Zfi by 
cunning In the heavens the god Zii is represented 
by the constellation Pegasus, and Taurus (Mero- 
dach) IS his son. 

(i) The legend of the god Girra (Nergal as god 
of war). A devastating inroad of the Sutaei (the 
Semitic nomad tribes of IMi ^(qjot<amia) directed 
against Babel, Sippar, and Erecn, is in dramatic 
fashion connected with the conflict of Nergal and 
his herald, the flre-god (or Nebo), with Merodach, 
the tutelary god of Babylon. The mention of the 
Assyrians and the Kassites plainly indicates that 
this poem did not originate prior to the so-called 
Kassifce period. 

Special mention is due also to the second tablet 
(written entirely in Semit. ) of the exorcism- series 
shurpii, in which the priest in the form of a long 
litany inquires what may have been the trans- 
gressions that have brought the punishment of the 
gods on the man who is possessed or sick. ‘ Has 
'' I' ‘ ‘ larents or relations at variance, 

" ’I I (I despised father or mother, lied, 

' * I d, di- ■: i- ■. Ins neighbour’s wife, shed his 
ii'iirhlMUi'- blood?’ etc. The coincidences with 
the Heb. Decalogue, and with the Egyp. Ptah- 
hotep sentences, or the Trial of the Dead before 
th' 12 i.uUc- of the dead, are unmistakable. 

I! 'L ili'‘ Babylonians, as well as the ancient 
Egyptians, possessed also historical narratives in 
romance-form, is pioved by the stories of Sargon 
of Agade and Ivmlur-Omrmal The former of 
these has also come down to us in Greek from the 
pen of iElian, only that the Gr. writer has con- 
founded the name of Sargon with that o£ Gilganich 
Sargon is the illegitimate son of a princess, who 
gives birth to him in secret and exposes him to 
perish. The child, however, is brought up by a 
gardener, and in the end comes to the throne. 
The only new element iElian miroduces into the 
story is that the boy was icscued by an eagle. 
(This is prob. due to a mistaken combination with 
the Etana-legend). The legend (in metrical form) 

I’l Bo K" I?* li-sr of ilio p.-uiuifh"), ■ • ... con- 

fusiori^ V 'th Ilajdiil iho name ol tlit ", ■ \ ^ s the 

son of Alo'os (7 < iho C'odde&s Aium, the wife of Ea) ani father 
of Arne oil \Lt)vcln=mi\n) 


of the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamite king 
Kudur-Dugmal (a later form of Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes at the same time the best proof of the 
historicity of Gn 14. Eor the Heb. narrative is m 
accord with the original inscriptions dating from 
the time of Kliammiirabi (Amraphel), and not with 
the later Bab k':i(‘n(l. Yet the latter is what we 
should have cv'pcined T the Hebrews had first made 
acquaintance with the matter of Gii 14 during the 
Exile. The history knows of only the father of 
Iriaku (Arioch) of Larsa, who r k 1 . lamutbal, 
and 1 esided at D Cir-ilu on the • ,i ’ m - ! i . ‘ frontier , 
the legend, on the other hand, makes of the city 
Diir-ilu a son of Inaku, viz. Dur-makh-ih, of whom 
neither the Bible nor the inscriptions contain any 
notice. 

Of great variety, although not belonging m the 
stricter sense to literatuie, are the other com- 
ponents of Bab writing. Tables of paradigms and 
lexical-lists served to facilitate the leaimiig and 
practice of the Sumer, speech. But along with 
these there were alsi ’ ■ , mly Semitic 

words (the so-called ^ . forms (e.g. 

the word-table, WAI v. pi 45)' As an intro- 
duction to the complicated wntuig^ there were 
syllabaries and collections ot signs. Very numerous 
also are the commentaries which the Babylonians 
have left to us. These deal partly with the 
poetical literature, ’ ” with the rare words 
that occur in it, with the explana- 
tion o' ’ ' , ' ' !.' terms m the old 

Bab ' )-called 

series). In such instances whole laws are some- 
times quoted verbatim^ so that we thus get a 
glimpse of the most ancient codes of the Baby- 
lonians. ^he contract-tablets themselves, which 
have come down to us in great abundance from all 
epochs of Bab history, do not indeed belong to 
literature, but ' ' mention here because 

they supply us i t interesting informa- 

tion not only about business but about all the 
possible details of private life. 

A sort of c >. ■ i' to the lexical-lists is pre- 
sented by the lists or names of pi i countries, 
temples, officials, and stars, as '.w''. a- i 'c numerous 
lists of gods We must mention also the numerous 
omen-texts, medical ■ ‘ ' istroiiomical 
and mathematical tab some lists 

connected with the history of literature (e.g a list 
of epic poems with the names of the authors or 
collectors). The historical literature will be dealt 
with below, when we come to speak of the sources 
of Bab. history. How the most important of the 
latter, namely, the in-*'';) ‘or-, were brought to 
light, we learn from ;li !iii> U'. \\ iiir it - .ml. 

History of Excavations. As i.ati> ao ij)02 the 
first considerable Bab. inscription, on the so-called 
Cailloti de Michaiix, a b-'u -'Irr. --i of the 12th 
cent. B.O., was brought to Europe, and soon after- 
wards, through the efforts of the East India 
Company, a whole collection of Bab. anti-iuiiies 
(among them considerable insciipUoiis or Aelmcli- 
adrezzar) was brought from Bassorah to the 
British Museum and the East India House. But 
it was not till 1811 that Mr. C. L Eioh, the re- 
discoverer of Nineveh, was able to explore more 
!]ioi-m‘JiA Hillah, the ruins ot ancient Babylon. 
In the niues archaeological research was resumed 
in Babylonia by the Englishmen, W. K. Loftus, 

J. E. Taylor, and A. 11. Layard, who discovered 
the ruined sites of Niffer (Nippur), Warka (Uriik or 
Erech), v i.ki ich 'Lr.i . Mukayyar (Ur), and Abu 
Shahreiii ^r.ruln ,md in the Erenchmen, Fresnel 
and Oppert, who institut,ed farther excavations at 
Hillah (Babel and Boisijipa) In these ruins just 
named, in S. Babylonia, the inscriptions discovered 
were all brief, but on account of their antiquity 
they were proportionately important. These con- 
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sisted for the most part of so-called biick stamps,^ 
although in Babel more considerable 
were found, dating especially from thi <;!' 

the New Ba'o t'lr-i- Meanwhile Her: > ilaA’;*- 
so 11 had - 1 > p ‘ !■' Bab version (the so-called 
third form) "of the trilingual Acha*nienidsean in- 
scription of Persepoiis The key was found in the 
old JPers. version (the so-called first form), which 
had already been iiilei pieted by G F. Grotefend 
(1802), Rawhnson, and Biirnouf, and wliicl'- had 
been proved, by the two last named m p.iiticiiliji . 
to be m an liulo-Germanic language. The work of 
,1. the third form (whereby also the 

cuueitorm inscriptions of the Ninevite monuments 
became readable and intelligible) was continued 
and i ^ ‘ ^ ' sixties by the talented 

Hind - ‘ 1 ' E. Norris, and the Parisian 

scholar Julius Oppert Later on, in the seventies, 
the excavations in Babylonia, notably at Babel 
and in the " am try, were continued, 

especially b ■ '' and Horinuzd Rassam. 

In the course of Ins last expedition (1880-1881) 
Rassam discovered the ruins of Sippar-Agade at 
the modern Abu-Habba, along with the archives 
of the ancient temple of the sun. Moreover, by 
digging in Tell Ibrahim, 10 Eng. miles E. of Babei, 
he was able to prove once for all that this "was the 
site of the ancient Kutha, as Eawlinson had already 
conjectured 

The work of bringing to light the oldest civilisa- 
tion of Babylonia (Sumer, as well as Sem’t ). h .u Pia 
out of account tlu- ''malilK'i'inning'. of LoiiU'^and 
Taylor, has been dm emecjidlyio the riondnnnn de 
Sarzec, and to the American University of Penn- 
sylvania (Peters and othei's, and at a hd.cr neiiod, 
above all, J. H Haynes and the scientific director 
of the fund, Prof. H. V. Hilprecht) Through 
their excavations at Telloh (1876-1881) and at 
Niffer (1888-1896), the history and arcluBology of 
Babylonia have been enriched as they had never been 
before ; from c. n.r. 5000 we can trace continuously 
the civilisation of r> ; by aid of monuments 

and inscriptions. 1 ' the ciineifonn proper, 

the oldest inscriptions still use linear signs, in 
which it IS often (piite possible to trace clearly the 
figures that form the basis of the system. The 
Americans also discovered at Nitfer nearly 1000 
contract-tablets of the so-called Kassite period, 
whose dates now enable us to fix with certainty 
the exact succession of the then reigning moiiarchs. 

Of ‘finds’ outside Babylonia, we must men- 
tion above all the clay tablets which were dis- 
covered at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt (see 
ASSYRIA). Among these there are letters to the 
Pharaohs not only from Bab. kings, but also from 
a great many Pheen. and Pal, governors. The 
Bab. writing and language were then (c. 1400 B.O.) 
employed for diplomatic communications over 
almost the whole of W. Asia. The Elamites too 
borrowed their mode of writing from the Baby- 
lonians, as at a later period the Armenians did 
from the Assyrians. Purther, it is becoming ever 
more probable that even the so-called Can. or 
Phoeii. form of writing, to which the 3. Arabian is 
most nearly allied, was derived not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Babylonians, and as early 
indeed as c. b o 2000. It is a transformation into 
cursive of a number of old Bab- signs, and may 
have originated in E. Arabia about the time of 
the first N. Bab. dynasty, which was of Arabian 
descent. 

Sources for Bab. History. These are, first 
and foremost, the inscriptions discovered in course 
of the excavations we have described ; but the 

* The o'llv cxcojilions w{ It' S( iikcic li niid thojuliiiecni: 

Tt*l Sih , tor then. foniid ti .a iiTinilu*i oi ohl B.ib 

conn iici; TabUT^ claoiiij I'lO'n th< tunc of KLuiumuiibi and 
Inaltii (ov Tlio ppocli of .Moaliani). 


Assyr. libraries brought to light in the palaces of 
Nineveh have also supplied us with a number of 
copies not only of the Bab. religious writings, 
but also of historical records. In the art. Assyria 
we have already spoken of the so-called ‘ synchron- 
istic history ’ and of the ‘ Bab. chronicle.’ During 
the last two decades there have been recovered 
also numerous remains of Bab. libraries, esp. from 
the time of Nebuch. downwards, reaching as far 
as the Seleucid period. To these we are indebted 
not only for the many Bah. duplicates of the 
remains of Bab. literature hitlieito known only 
from the library of Assurbanipal, but also for not 
a few passages that are entirely new Even at 
Tel el-Amarna, as was already remarked (p. 221*>), 
the fragments of two ancient Bab. legends about 
the gods were found. 

Apart from the innumerable contemporaneous 
and original monuments of Bab. kings, and the 
contract-tablets so important for a knowledge of 
chronology and of xnuvate life, not to speak of 
other records of a more private character, we have 
to mention as a historical source of the very first 
rank the great Bab. List of lungs. This contains 
the names of the kings of Babel from the Arab 
dynasty down to the last native king Nabonidus 
(Nabu-na’id), with note of the length o'* ibi i ici. 
of each \Ye have already (p. 222«) ii -iitti : ' 
some poetically embellished traditions. On the 
omen-hsts,as they are called, and on the great astro- 
logical work, as important historical sources for the 
old Bab. era, we shall speak afterwai’ds, when we 
come to deal with the history of Sargou and the so- 
called younger kings of Ur. Amongst extra-Bab. 
sources, the first rank must be assigned to the 
OT writings (Gn, esp. chap. 14, the Bks of Kings, 
the Prophets, esp. Jer, Ezk, Is 40-66, and finally 
Ezr-Neh). Only a secondary place belongs to the 
scanty notices of classical writers, whose import- 
ance is specially due to the fact that they have 
preserved for us some valuable citations from the 
work (unhappily lost) of the Bab. priest Berosus. 
For the new Bab. period, and esp. for the topo- 
graphy of Babel, a valuable authority on many 
points is Herodotus, who himself visited Babel 
ill the course of his travels. Also iu Strabo’s 
geography we find several interesting details 
rcgnrdi'iR Babylonia On the other band, the 
mloiuialion musst be pionouiicid rather untrust- 
worthy and inexact which the extant frai^nmni^ of 
Ctesias give us concerning Bab. History. W e have 
already (see ASSYRIA) said all that is most essential 
about the value of the so-called Canon of Ptolemy 
(2nd cent A.i>.) for Bab. chronology. In con- 
junction with the so-called Bab. Chronicle, which 
runs parallel to it, and the list of kings (which 
unhappily is not free from gaps) , whose starting- 
point was first accurately fixed by aid of the Canon, 
the latter forms the most impoi'luit source for the 

Chronology. Besides the Canon of Ptolemy 
and the Assyr. and Egyp synchronisms already 
described in art. Assyria, inii'oilant ''hronological 
data are supplied by the Incr .( }'■ inscrip- 
tions, esp. those of Nabonidus, and by some 
earlier monuments. In using these data, however, 
it must always be borne iu mind that in all pro- 
bability, as early as the time of Assurbanipal, the 
Bab. chronographers had already fallen into the 
error of making the first two dynasties in the list 
of kings successive instead of contemporaneous. 
Conscqueniiv, a number of the following dates 
miihC be 1 educed by 368 years, the duration of the 
second dynasty. 

a. A boundary- stone, dated the 4tli year of king 
Bel-nadin-aph (Ililprecbt, Old Bah. Insorip. i. pi. 
30), informs us that from Gulkishar, king of 
the sea-land (i.e. Gnlkisar, the sixth king of 
the second dynasty), to Nebuch. i., there were 
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696 years. Now, since ” was the 

immediate successor of , ■ first four 

years of his own reign must be added to the 
above number, giving us the round ^number of 
700 years between the death of Gulkisar and the 
time when the boundary-stone was set up. As 
the latter date is c. B u 1118, the death of Gul- 
kisar would have to be dated B o. 1818, or a few 
decades later, for the round number 700 may, if 
need be, stand also for 650 or 660 

b. Sennacherib relates that 418 years before the 
destruction of Babylon (B c 689), Marduk-nadin- 
akhi, the contemporary of Tiglath-pileser i. of 
Assyria, carried away two images of gods from 
the Assyr, city of Ikalldti to Babylon. This im- 
plies that in B G 1107, and during the reign of 
Marduk-nadin-akhi, Babylonia had tlie upper 
hand of Assyria Now it so happens that a 
boundary-stone, dated the 10th year of Marduk- 
nadin-akhi, records a great victory gained that 
year over Assyria, so that this 10th year will be 
B.c 1107, or, in other words, the first year of M.’s 
reign must he dated BO 1117. 

c. Assurbanipal, in connexion with the conquest 
of Elam (c 640 or later) , mentions that the image 
of a god brought back by him from Elam to Erech 
had been carried away from the latter city 1635 
years before, by Kudur-nankhundi. This invasion 
of Babylonia by the Elamites must accordinuly 
have taken place c B.O. 2275. It is quite possible, 
however, that, for the reason stated above, this 
last number ought to he reduced by 368 years, and 
that the date should be B O. 1907. 

d. Nabonidus relates that he restored the temple 
E-ulmash at Sippai-Ainiiiit (i.e. Agade), which 
had not been rcsiorcd ^ince the reign of Shaga- 
raktiburiash 800 years before. This gives us as 
the year of the death of the latter (which took 
place 750-800 years before Nabonidus, who himself 
reigned B.o. 565-539) a date somewhere between 
B 0 1300 and 1350. (See further below, under 
Kurigalzu ii ) 

e. In the same inscription (TYAJ, v. pi. 64) 
Nabonidus states that 3200 years before himself, 
the old king Narto-Sin, son of Sargon (now known 
to us from the inscriptions as ' i -if*, 
king of Agade), founded the temple ot Samas at 
Sippar. This carries us to the high antiquity of 
B.o 3750 for the reign of Narto-Sin. This figure, 
however, for the above reason, should certainly be 
reduced to c. B.o. 3400. 

f. Nabonidus further mentions, in an ‘ « *■ 

which found its way to the Brit. Museu’ ■ : , 

that Burnaburias restored the temple of the sun 
at Larsa 700 years after Khammurahi. Since 
this undoubtedly refers to the more celebrated 
monarch of that name, Burnaburias ir. (c. 1400- 
1375),^ we are enabled thus to fix the date of 
Khammurabi’s reign at c. B 0. 2100. And, as a 
matter of fact, we obtain o. 2139-2084 as the date 
of his reign, if we follow the later custom of 
adding together the years of dynasties A and B 
as if they had been successive instead of con- 
temporaneous, and if we assume (with Br. Peiser, 
Z&itsclu f. Assyr. vi. 264-271) as the probable 
duration of dynasty C only 399 instead of the 
traditional 576 years (6 sosses and 39 years, instead 
of 9 sosses and 36 years). In reality, however, 
Khammurabi, the contemporary of Abraham, must 
iuul rv‘i.:u^vl B.O. 1772-1717 or 1949-1894. 

History of Babylonia. As far hack as we 
can go, and thus in any case considerably earlier 
than (. 4000, v^e find Sumerians and Semites side 
by side in Babvlonia Yet we can see clearly 
enough — (1) Unit the Semites in the earliest period 
were «:ettlc‘d for the most part in tbe N.lY., and 
that ibey penetrated into Babjdonia from Meso- 

* In any ease Ruin'iluii la - 1 icijrned onh 40 years earliei. 


potamia (Harran), wliile the Sumerians, at a very 
early date,* were confined to the extreme S.E. of 
the Euphrates region , (2) that the Sumerians 
were the founders of Bab. civilisation, and that in 
the remotest antiquity they certainly at one time 
occupied the whole of Babylonia. The Semites 
not only employed at all times the Sumerian 
ivnting, which they accommodated as they best 
could to their purposes, but for a long time (at 
least for official records, such as 1 ' 
tions) they used the Sumer, lan^ ^ ! 

was not till shortly before Sargon of Agade (c. 
B C 3500) that in N Babylonia inscriptions began 
to be composed also in Semitic. 

At the period to which the oldest hitherto dis- 
covered inscriptions belong, the canal running 
from N. to S. (the modern Shatt-el-Hai), and 
uniting the Tigris with the Euphrates, formed the 
boundary between two very ancient kingdoms — 
the Sumer, kingdom of Sirgulla (Lagash) or Girsu, 
lying to the E. of the above-named canal, and the 
Semit. kingdom of Uruk (Erech) and Ur to the W. 
of the same canal. A part of the latter kingdom, 
probably the region between Ur, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf, on the right hank of the Euphrates, 
was already known as Ki-Ingi, i.e. region of Ingi, 
a name which soon came to he applied to the 
whole kingdom of Erech, but more especially to 
that part of it which lay in S. Babylonia, to the 
W. of Sirgulla. The oldest form of this name 
appears to have been Imgur or Imgir. Erom Ji7- 
ImgiT arose in course of time, through dialectical 
pronunciation, Shimir, Shnmir (from the time of 
Khammurabi onwards the name for S. Babylonia) ; 
while the intermediate form Shingar has been 
preserved in the Heb. SMnar, properly Shing- 

har (Gn lO^o 112). The oldest ^ . 

the kingdom o± Sirgulla was Ni . > I 

(Eridu, see above, p. 215^), while that of Erech and 
of the Bab. Semites in general was Nippur, with 
its sanctuary of Bel of ancient fame. Acc. to 
Talmudic tradition, the biblical Calneh (Gn lO^'^, 
of. Is 10® LXX, Ba^vX&vos Kal 

XaXapPtff 00 6 iropyos cpKodojxnidri) was oiily another 
name for Nippur, and, in point of fact, in an 
enumeration of the most important cities of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom (Babel, Erech, Accad, Calneh), 
Nippur could scarcely be omitted. 

A third kingdom which meets us even in the 
oldest in-CTipii.ms {e.g. in those of king En-shag- 
sag-anna [Bel-shar-shS,me as a rival of Erech, 
IS that of Kis (written Kis-ki). This name was 
also borne at a later litiiMi bv a city that lay 
some three leagues XI.. Jhibi i. A close con- 
nexion subsisted between this Kis, whose popula- 
tion was also undoubtedly Semitic, and a city on 
the Tigris called Sabban (written Ud-baii-ki, ‘ city 
of tbe hordes of the bow’), probably the later 
Opis. In the oldest dedicatory ^ found 

at Nippur, we find mention n^ : priest- 

princes {Patesi^ e.g. a certain Utuk),"but also of 
kings of Kis (e.g. En-bil-ugun and Ur-E>un-pa- 
uddu or Amil-Nabu). 

One of the most remarkable of the above-named 
kings of Erech was Lugal-zag-gi-si (Semit. 

.-IK King full 
^ \ ' IrniM It * 1: iig of 

Erech, king of the world (kalamma)^' while to his 
father TJkush he gives only the title ^patesi of 
Gishban’ (‘bow-city,’ i e Ilaiian in Mesopotiuiiia). 
Besides Erech, he jio'iseh&ed also Ur, Larsa, Xippiir, 
and Gishban (Harran) ; Sippar-Agade and Babel 

' yet to have played no part in history, 

I in Kis and in Sirgulla their own kings 
held swDv. The date of these old kings of Erech 
must be fixed at the latest at somewhere before 
B.O. 4000. Judging fiom the type of writing, this 
period included also a certain Lugal-ki-gub-iii-gul- 
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gul (Sem perhaps Sharrii-musliaklil-manzazi) and 
his son T ’ ' ’ ’ both of whom style them- 

selves ‘ ^ ' ! ' '■ king of Ur.’ The kings of 

Sirgulla 1 - : and Uiu-kagiiin,i must also 

be assigned to the same era While tlie two last- 
named very ancient monarclis have left ns only a 
few iii'C’ioj we have all the more monuments 
of Ur-g'hannrt (acc. to others to be read Ur-Mnd), 
and of his grandson E-c’ingirrana-du.'^ The latter 
in particular, who ! \y ■ ■ > - yles himself 

^patesi^^ instead of ‘ “j • must have 

been a great warrior. 1 ne so-caiied ‘ Vulture- 
!Stele ’ (now in Pans), the earliest monument of 
old Bab. sculpture, and other recently-discovered 
stones, give us both by word and by picture a 
detailed account of his great victory over the cities 
of Gishban (Harran), Kis, Sabban, and Az, and 
the consequent deliverance of Erech, Ur, and 
Larsa from the hands of the N. Bab. Semites. It 
is an interesting circumstance that already at this 
date there is mention also of a city A-idinna 
(Seinit. NMn), m which we may recognise with 
certainty the ‘Nod in front of Eden’ of Gn 4^6. 
It is, perhaps, the same city which meets us some 
centuries later under the name Agade (Akkad) or 
SiDpar-Anniid. To the nephew of E-dingirntna- 
du, the patesi En-timinna, we owe a silver vase, 
remarkable for the fineness of its execution, with 
the figures of animals portrayed upon it. As 
dedicatory inscriptions of this paCesi have been 
found also at Nippur, he must certainly, like his 
uncle, have had possession also of N. Babylonia. 

This hegemony of Sirgulla over Erech and Nippur 
may have existed about and after B c. 4000. 

During the following centuries, however, we 
find Nippur again in the hands of Semit. kings, 
who arrogate to themselves the proud title lugal 
t.e. ‘ king of the world.’ t To these monarclis 
(Ma-ishtu-su and Alu-musharshid) we owe the 
earliest known of Bab. insciqitions composed in 
Semitic. They resided either at Kis or at Agade. 
Shortly thereafter (c. B.C. 3500) we meet with the 
first real kings of Agade (see above, p. 224*^), Sar- 
gani-shar-ali (later curtailed to Sarg^ni) or Sargon, 
and his son Naram-Sin the latter of whom, how- 
ever, no longer styles himself ‘king o." Ai.i'l*,* 
but ‘king of the four quarters of the'uo’id’ 

Mhrclti arha’i). An omen-tablet, dating from a 
later period, tells us of great cxpcdh^m■^ of Sargon, 
reaching as far as the coast of die M 'due , which 
is perfectly credible, for it was the Conquest of 
Syria that led to the introduction of the title 
‘king of the four quarters of the world,’ which 
was actually assumed by Sargon’s son. And the 
evidence that Narto-Sin extended his sway far 
beyond the limits of Babylonia is furnished by ; 
the inscription, coupled with a ooPimu of him, j 
which was found at Diarbekr in N. Mcs('pv->iain a, i 
and by the alabaster vase which eruiTlc»l ‘a 
piece of booty from the land of Magan,’ i.e. Arabia. 
That at this period the Bab. sway extended over 
N. Syria, Mesopotamia, Elam, and N. Arabia, 
may be regarded as certain, and one of the most 
recent ‘finds’ of de Sarzec has proved also that 
amongst the vassals of NarSm-Sin was a patesi of 
Sirgulla, named Liual-ii-'huuiiinl 

Whether the nilc ni liiesL- kjiigs of Agade en- 
dured yet longer we know not. On the other 
hand, the patesi of Sirtiulla must have for many 
centuries inamtamed their supremacv over S.E. 
Babylonia One of these, the famous Gudea, prob- 
ably extended his sway over even the whole of 
Babylonia. In his numerous and lengthy inscrip- 

* Or E-din^an The name = * bringing (going) into 

the house of Ins god ’ 

of place being omitted. ‘King of Kis’ 

. ^ , t)iit, at, the 'jamc time, the title lugal 

kish contains a jday ilie name of the city Kis 
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tions, all composed entirely in Sumerian, he boasts 
of having brought the stones and timber for bis 
buildings from the most diverse regions and moun- 
tains of the west country (Martu) and Arabia. 
Moreover, he conquered Elam, especially the part 
of it known as Aiishan (‘asses’ land’). Special 
interest is awakened by the mention of the cedar 
mountain Amanu, the mountain Ibla (for Libia, 
i.e. Lebanon?), the mountain Tidanu of Martu 
(Dedan in the E. Jordan district), and the name 
Martu itself (for Amartu, i.e. land of the Amor- 
ites). Of Arabian districts, we find named not 
only Magan (originally Ma'dn ?) or E. Arabia, but 
also Milukh (N.W. Arabia, -o’ 'ably ir ‘luding the 
Sin. peninsula), Khdkh (n mi Mu oki), and Ki- 
inash (‘district of Mash,’ the modern Gebel Sham- 
mar). Khg,kli yielded gold dust, Milukh gold 
dust and precious stones, Magan and Ki-mash 
copper. Nil ■ - i ; ! all this, Gudea no- 
where styles nimseir ‘ King of the four quarters of 
the world,’ whence it appears plain that he did not 
actually possess these regions outside Babylonia, but 
simply ensured by treaties the passage of his cara- 
vans through them. Of his ■ 1 ^ 'Ur-Ba’u, 

Nam-maghani, Ur-Ninsun, < ■ ; \ . .o nothing 

of this kind j ’ « ’ ■ “ ■ ,ivity was px’obably 

restricted to " < • son, Ur-Ningirsu, 

was still paU ■ , shortly thereafter 

a king of Ur narnea Ur-gur, wno was probably of 
Semit, origin, succeeded in > .1 > ■ I the greater 
part of Babylonia. In almost aii the cities of 
Babylonia (Ur, Erech, Larsa, Nippur) we encounter 
temples built by him, and he was, at the same 
time, the first to assume the title ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Ki-bur-bur (Akkad),’ which, at a later 
period, was rendered ‘king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 
But it was his son Dungi who succeeded in de- 
throning the last patesi of Sirgulla, one Idimmfini 
(written Gnllu-ka-ni). Dungi also built a temple 
for Nni-Shu-anna (i.e. ‘ lady oi Babel,’ to be identi- 
fied with Zarpanit the wife of Merodach), and for 
Nergal (Shit-lam-ta-uddu-a) the temple of Shit- 
1am at Kutha, as well as various temples at Sir- 
gulla and Girsu (Telloh). To what period Ur-gur 
and Dungi are to be assigned cannot unfortunately 
be determined with certainty, since we do not 
know whether the space of time that intervened 
between them and the kings of Nisin was a long 
or a short one. The very latest date we can assign 
to Gudea is c. B.C 2500, to Ur-gur and D’Hic: of 
Ur c. 2400, and to the kings of Nisin c. 2. Do -2 10() ; 
but it is quite conceivable that Ur-gur and Dungi 
reigned as early as c. 2700-2600, and Gudea c. 
2800. It must further be mentioned that there 
are Semit. as well as Sumer, inscriptions, in which 
Dungi styles himself not ‘king of IMngi and 
Akkad,’ but ‘king of the four quarters of the 
world,’ a circumstance which points to the fact 
that he must have held possession of part of Syria 
and Elam, and thus, as a matter of course, of 
Mesopotamia. 

About the same period we have to place a 
certain Mutabil, governor of Dfir-ilu, who calls 
himself ‘breaker of the heads of the people of 
Anshan (Elam), uprooicr of Barakhsi.’ Since his 
special god is Gudi ( = Nabu?), and his capital 
Dfir-ilu, it is certain that the Elamite district of 
\\b -se capital was also Dfir-ilu, derived 
smr'.e i* 'U' him (Elam. m=land, and Muthal 
= Mutabil). The land of Barakhsi is already 

mentioned, in conjunction with Elam, by Alu- 
musarsid of Kis, as a conquered region ; the name 
reminds one both of Barkhazia (a Median province 
in time of T’ubnb-i-’b - " ill.) and of the well- 
known Barsu i D v may be read Bara’si). 

Of the same date, in all probability, are the 
bricks, found by M. Pogrion, of the three patesi 
of Ashnunna (or Umliassli), viz Ibalpil, Ur-Ningis- 
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zidda (or Amil-Nusku), and Kullaku. It is differ- 
ent with the inscription of king Ann-hanmi of 
Lulub, found in the mountains of Batir (the 
modern Ser-i-pul near HoLaii), and esp with that 
of king Lasiiab of Guti. The character of the 
signs used justifies us in assigning these to a 
much earlier date, about the time of Naram-Sin 
of Agade, or shortly thereafter. 

The kings of Kisin, of whom we now know a 
whole series (T-bb'-V-" l .1 \’*il-Nindar [Ur-Mn- 
ib], Libit-Ista: i:, I. im- D ag an, and Ishmi- 

Bagan) , were, as their names show, Semites. They 
held Nippur (which is always named first in their 
inscriptions), Ur, Eridii, Erech, and Nisin ; and, 
like the middle kings of Ur (Ur-gnr and Bnngi), 
they style themselves ‘king of Ivi-Ingi and Ki- 
bnr-bur (Sumer and Akkad).’ The site of Nisin 
has not yet been accurately determined , at a later 
period it was pronounced Ism, and in the time of 
the so-called Pashi-dynasty (i2th cent, bo) was 
the seat of a Bab. governor, on the same footing 
as Babel itself, Klialvan, Namar, and Usliti. 

'Ilie last of these moiiarchs, Ishini-Dagan, was 
followed by tbe so-called younger kings of Ur. 
The first of these was one Gungunu, probably, as 
Ins name suggests, a usurper. Besides linn we 
know of three successive kings, Ini-Sm, Bur-Sin 
(written differently from the king of Nisin of the 
same name), and Gimil-Sin. In addition to Ur, 
they held in Babylonia certainly Nippur and 
Eridn, and styled themselves not ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Akkad,’ but uniformly ‘king of the four j 
quarters of the world.’ Numerous contracts of 
sale, dating from this period, testify not only to 
the flourishing condition of trade, cattle-breeding, 
and Mgriciiltnie but also to the political import- 
ance or the kingdom. TU - ' - of Ur waged 

successful wars against the borders of 

Cilicia and Syria), Elam (Anslian), Lulub (in N.E. 
of Babylonia), Sabu, and Ki-mash (in N. Arabia), 
and other territories. Several of these countries 
became Babylonian " ’ * ^ : . whose princes 

married Babylonian princesses. I nis was the case, 
e.< 7 ., with Zapshali, Anshan, and Markhasi. 

Nevertlieless, these kings of Ur do not appear to 
have had possession of the whole of Babylonia ; for 
the great astrological work, ‘Illumination of Bel,’ 
which originated at this epoch, and which once 
names even king Ini-Sin, makes it plain that be- 
sides the kings of Ur there were kings of Kisharra 
(Sumer, kisharra, synonym, with kisli, ‘world’) 
and Akkad. These are mentioned even as rivals 
of the Ur monarchs. We hear also of kings of 
Imgi (cf. Ingi in the name Ki-Ingi). Since Imgi 
became afterwards the ideogram for Kaldu, 

‘ Chaldees,’ this will, at the time of the kings of 
Ur, have been the designation of the extreme south 
of Babylonia, the so-called ‘sea-land.’ The astro- 
logical work mentions also foiviaii imvMiiies, such 
as’ Elam and Anshan, Guti, ilie Sutioaii nomads, 
Ishnunna, the island of Bahrein, Nituk or Bilmun, 
the land of Khattu, and v<ry fic(nieiitl\ the land 
of Martu. If this first mniti.)ii oc the Hittites is 
highly interesting, still more worthy of our atten- 
tion is the connexion in which Martu (the west 
land) is introduced. This implies that at that 
period Ur exercised supremacy over the whole of 
Palestine (including the eastern Jordanic territory 
and Ccele-Syiia) For, when the king of Ki- 
sharra (N. liabvlonia) in passing snatches the 
sceptre of Ur, Martu at the same time falls into 
his hands. The name Sab Manda (or Urn man 
Manda, a designation at a later period of the Scy- 
i’. :i! !i 1(1 Afiih-.; also occurs in the astrological 
^\.|• ^ wh '0 «; .'i applied to the Elamite mountain- 
eers, who carried off the image of Bel (the god of 
Nippur). 

To the same period (c. B.O. 2100-1900 at the 


latest) ought to be assigned, in all probability, 
certain kings of Erech, who have left us inscrip- 
tions, viz. Sm-gashit (who, like Gisdubar, styles 
himself son of the mo Nm-sun, and 

whose possessions, besides Erech, included the 
Elamite hoider-land of Aumaiiu) and Stn-gamil 
A vassal of the latter, named Ilu-ma-ilu (properly 
Ilu-ma-Gisdubba, but generally called simply 
Ilu-ma), the son of Nab-shimia, was the founder 
of tlie so-called 2nd dynasty in the Bab list of 
kings (BC 1948-1580). Within the last decades 
of* the younger kings of Ur falls also the attack 
upon Erech by the Elamite monarch Kudur- 
nankhundi (see above, p, 224*^). 

The younger kings of Ur were followed by the 
kings of Larsa (c. bc 1900-1760 at the latest). 
One of the first of these was 2ii(r-Iinmm(ln, who 
takes the title ‘ shepherd of Ur, king of Lars a ’ 
His son Sin-idmna first arrogated to himself the 
additional title, ‘king of Ivi-Ingi and Ki-bur-bur 
(Sumer and Akkad),’ which implies that he must 
have extended his sway fiom the region of Ur and 
Larsa as far as N. Babylonia. His successors 
bore the same title ; we know two of them — 
one who.se name also ' ’ ’ "un, and another 

the Elamite king’s . : , who as king 

of Larsa took the names also of Rim-Sm and 
Arad-Sin. (All three forms of the name mean 
‘ servant of the moon-god.’) 

About the same time as Sin-idinna assumed the 
title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,’ an Arabian 
dynasty established itself in Babylon, which now 
for the first tune becomes of political importance. 
This is dynasty A of the Bab. list of kings. Acc. 
to the most probable reckoning, it lasted from 1884- 
1580 B.C.,^ and its kings were the following : — 


years 

Sumu-al)i . , 15 

yuinu-la ilu S5 

Zabi’ii . . 14 (son of former) 

Apil-Sm IS „ I 

Sin-muballit 30 „ ! 

Kbammu-iabi 55 „ | 


y eai s 

Samsu-iluna 35 (son of former ) 
Abishii’a . . 25 ,, 

Amini-satana 25 ,, 

Ammi-zaduga 22 ,, 

Samsu-satana 31 ,, 


As we mentioned already, Iri-Aku, the contem- 
j" I ^ Khammurabi, was of Elamite origin, 
n ^ Kudur-Mabuk was king of the border- 

land of lamutbal (see above, p. 225^). It was the 
latter who, under the protection of the Elamite 
’ * ! T\ U -Lji'..fnn,n (see above, p. 222^), dethroned 
■ !;inj> 01 Larsa, and installed his son 

Iriaku in theif place. In an I ■■ Kudur- 
Mabuk even calls himself adda {%.e. m W. Semit. 
i.f k I of Martu. This renders perfectly 
ir ■ » bl .’ I account given in Gn 14 of Ivudur- 

Lagamar’s (Unedorlaomer’s) attack upon the terri- 
tory extending from Sodom to Elath. King Tud- 
ghul (Tidal) of Guti (Goiim), and Kbammu-rabi 
(semiticised T\* e Amarpal, the 

Amraphel of ' i 1 ■ li . ' were vassals of 

the Elamites. As early as the reign of Sin- 
muballit, Iriaku had captured the city of Nisin, as 
we learn from dates in contract-tablets. An in- 
scription of Iriaku’s further mentions the capture 
of Erech. The later Bab. legend (see above, p. 
222’>) could even t ” ’ ''■ * ’ ’Ion by 

Kudur-Lagamar. b . (prob. 

BC. 1772-1717) succeedocl, liowcvei, in shaking off 
the Elamite yoke, and in driving not only Iriaku of 
Larsa, but also his father Kudur-Mabuk, out of 
Babylonia. In this way the supremacy over the 
wesi land (Mai in) came into Khammnrabi’s hands, 
as is perfectly established by recently discovered 
inscriptions, in which not only Khammurabi, but 
his third successor Ammi-satana, take the title 
‘king of Martu,’ m addition to such Bah. titles as 
‘ king of Babel,’ or ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 


* It i*. certainly no foiiuiious ciicnm^tance that in r<rvpt. 
About the same peiiod, aii Aiabiau dyiia'siy, the so-called II3 ksos, 
held rule. 
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From the time of Kliaminurahi onwards, tlie 
city of Babel {Bab-iU, ‘gate of God,’ Sumer. Ka- 
dingirra and Tin~tu\ the latter=‘seat of iiie’) con- 
tinued to be the residence of the Bab. inonarchs. 
Although the above-named king was of Arabian 
descent, yet the Babylonians, down to the latest 
£renrmTi>n'i. considered him, on account of his ex- 
piiLion ot ihe Elamites and Ins canal woiks, to be 
the real founder of the Bab kingdom, which from 
his time onwards w: ^ ssociated in 

men’s minds with the ■ ^ d* : The pros- 

perity of the countiy under his rule and that of his 
successors is witnessed to by a number of contract- 
tablets. In one of the latter, dating from the 
reign of Apil-Sin, we encounter Abi-r^mu as a per- 
sonal name, as the father indeed ot one bha-martu ; 
showing that the biblical name Ahmham was 
current m Babylonia even two generations earlier 
than Khammnrabi. Nearly about the same date 
falls also the founding of the Assyrian empire (see 
ASSYUIA). This took its rise ])iob{d'l, .b • n Nisin, 
for Resen of Gn 10^- is the same name as Nisin (cf. 
IJnuk with Uruk, Brecii), and the royal name, 
Ishmi-Dagaii, meets us both at Nisin and at Assur, 
and that too at the earliest period, c. B c 1800. 

The Arabian dynasty (A in kings’ list) was in all 
probability succekled immediately by the so-called 
Kassite dynasty (C of list,c. B c 1580-1 180), which 
derives its name from the ancient designation 
Kash for Elam. This explanation is to be pre- 
ferred to that which derives the epithet from 
Koo-cratot, the wild mountaineers who were subdued 
by Sennacherib, and who by him are certainly 
called Kassd. The founders of the Kassite dynasty 
were natives rather of the extreme south of Baby- 
lonia, bordering upon Elam, the region which was 
called Kardunias, i.e.. land of the Kardu (dialecti- 
cally Kasdu) or Kaldu. In the time of the Kassite 
dynasty this name was extended to designate the 
whole of Babylonia. 

The first king of this dynasty was Cfaddash (in 
kings’ list Gandish), wL- '>■ 'mself ‘king of 
the four quarters of the w • c . i of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of Babalam.’ We have no very 
exact details till we 'coine to the seventh king, 
Agn-kaJc-rimi (also called simply A gu), the son of 
r- Z 1 -b He calls himself ‘king of the 
K; * r.-.o vkkadians, king of the wide land of 
Babel, who causes numerous peoples to settle in the 
land of Ashnunnak, king of Padan (Mesopotamia, 
cf. the OT ‘ Faddan-aram ’ ) and Almaii (the district 
E. of Mesopotamia and S. of Assyria), king of the 
land of Guti, widely extended peoples, the king 
who rules the four quarters of the world.’ He 
records how he brought back from the land of 
Khani (N. Syria) the images of Merodach and 
Zarpanit, which had formerly been carried off. 
I^aiii (also called Akhfinu, lakhfinu, and Khiana) 
is the region between Carchemish and 'Azaz, hav- 
ing Arpad for its capital The proper home of the 
Hittites was Kliani-rabbai, the ‘great Kheta-land’ 
of the Egyp. ‘■'-•■i: ‘ to the N. of the above 
region, betwei .i M;.: j’-I and Malatiyeh. As the 
territorial name Khattu was probably originally 
Khantu, an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
must have taken place shortly before the reign of 
Agu-kak-rimi. Now the accession of the latter 
must be dated c. B.o. 1500, and this ^ijientlon of 
pridatorv incursions of the Hittites into Balolonja 
Ti'.ua Tallies pretty well with the first iiicnii^.n oi 
the Hittites in the Egyp. inscriptions under 
Tahutmes III. (B.o. 1603-1449). 

With the third or fourth successor of Agu-kak- 
limi begin the relations of Babylonia with the 
aspiring empire of Assyria. (The details have 
already been fully given in article ASSYRLV, hence 
in what follows we shall notice only what has no 
connexion with Assyr. history.) The first kings 


about whom we again posae^s detailed information 
are those who had diplomatic relations with the 
Pharaohs Amenhotep III and iv., and whose 
letters have been recovered through the famous 
‘ find ’ of clay tablets at Tel el-Ainarna (see above, 
p 2:23^). The circumstance that at that period 
(shortly before and after B v 1400) Babylonian Avas 
the language used for official communications all 
over W. Asia, is now readily explained as the con- 
sequence of the hegemony of Babylon over the 
western land, which endured for centuries (from 
the time of the younger kings of Ur till c. 
Bc 1600 ). 

From the correspondence between KaUimma- 
Siii of Kardunias and Nimmuria (Anicnl'nti'i) T»i 1 
of Egypt, we gather that the fathu oi Ka!liinni.i- 
Sin (probably Kungalzu I.) bad formeily given his 
daughter in .v> A'uenliotep III , and that 

a daughter c lUi n : \ i-'^'-i’s is now to be sent to 
the harem of Amenhotep. The same subject, that 
of ma - ■ : ' IS discussed in the letters of 

king ' //. (B a 1410-1380?) to Nap- 

kliuraria (Amenhotep IV.) the son of Nimmuria. 
Burnaburias speaks of himself as the son of Kuri- 
galzu, and of the latter as the contemporary and 
friend of Amenhotep III.; ’’ ’ efore, 

I B. was a younger brother .\ ^ , who 

1 must have died young. Of the Assyiians B. speaks 
I as his own subjects, but of the land of Kinahhu 
I (Canaan) as an Egyp. province through which his 
ambassadors have to pass. It is also mentioned that 
the friendly relations between Egypt and Babylonia 
date from the time of the Bab. king Kara-indas, 
i,e. the fourth or fifth predecessor of Burnaburias 
It Burnaburias il was probably succeeded by 
h ia h <1 at least eight years) ; then 
came lOir'f-/. '•'/< >'//<. I’-n son-m-law of the Assyr. 
king Assur-uhallit, who reigned but a short time, 
and was succeeded by his son KadasJmnn-kharbi L 
The latter conquered the Sutaean nomads, and 
constructed fortresses for defence against them in 
the land of Amurrfi (Coele-Syria). On account of 
his relationship, however, to the Assyr. king, he 
p ' I “ri h-d n* a genuine Kassite, and was 
' ■ s (or, acc to another account, 
Na/ibiigas) w.'w placal upon the throne, but was 
immediately depo-c*! \>y the Assyrians, who in- 
stalled in his pbice \ ssur-uballit’s grandson, Kuri- 
galzu IL (1361-1 120 *>) who was still in his minor- 
ity. It is impossible to say for certain whether the 
previously mentioned (p. 224‘‘) Shagaraktiburias, 
the son of Kudur-Bel, was a rival king (perhaps 
during the minority of Kurigalzu IT ), or whether 
I he directly followed Kudur-Bel. The first, how- 
, .j iije more likely. In a recently-dis- 
" -u-i of the synchronisnc history (i?P, 

new series, v. 108) there is rcfenmcc to internal 
complications during part of the reign of Kixri- 
galzu 11 The latter, the ‘ king without an equal,’ 
was a powerful monarch ; he conquered the city of 
Shasha in Elam, i.e. the well-known Susa, and 
assumed the title of ‘king of Sumer and Akkad, 
king of the four quarters of the world.’ The name 
of the Elamite king whom he ■ : ' ' 1 was 
Kliurba-tila. Kurigalzu IL was ■ ■ ! . by 
ISFazi - muruddas ( 1 320 - 1295) , Kada^man - txirgu 
(1294-1278), Kadamian-burias (1277-1276), anun- 
Mi.nii‘d kiim ( UT-VUTo;, (1269- 

1217). B'bfb'fii (12")'>- 124'>L (1248- 

1247) l\ tifit i)-hhm'bi FI (1247—l24C),aiid/fu/7i- 
(1246-1240). SceA^-iYUlv. Under 
the la^st tin 00 Ihxbylonia had much to suffer from 
the inroads of the Elamite king Kidin-khutrutas. 
An upward movement, however, again took place 
during the 30 years’ reign of Bammdn-sum-nzur 
(1230-1209) and the reigns of lii'=! son 
(1208-1194) and his grandson J!aidu/o~pal iduia 
(1193-1181). To the time of these three kings 
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belong the oldest known boundary-stones with the 
zodiacal signs portrayed upon them.^ (These are 
fully described by T, Gr. Pinches, in his G-uide to 
the Nimroud Central Saloon^ London, 1880, pp. 
44-55. After the last of these Kassite kings 
Zcvnama’sum-idina (bo. 1180) and Bel-sum-idina 
(1180-1177) there followed a Semitic reaction, 
which connects itself with the 

Dynasty of Pashi (1177-1048). Unfortunately, 
the name of the founder of this new dynasty is un- 
known. The fourth, in a” ■' ’!'■ '* ■ , «■." its kings 
was Nahn-kudurri-uzur \ « ■ * * J., the 

son of Nindar-nadin-sumi (written Nm-ib-sum-mu). 
He waged war on the mountaineers of E. Babylonia 

’■ m), and also on the land of Martu, 

^ . his inscriptions do not make it 
poi 5 ‘il\ clear with what part of Syria he engaged 
m hostilities, but it appears to have been the 
district of Antilibanus, for in an inscription which 
’ ! .0 be ascribed to him there is 

• '■ against the peoples of the land 

of Ivhattu and against Amrnananu (cf. Lamanan 
of the Egyp inscriptions). Prom an elegiac poem 
we learn that the statue of Bel had been captured 
by the enemy, but was then recovered by Nebu- 
chadrezzar. On this occasion the king consulted 
the ancient oracles of the astrological work 
‘ Illumination of Bel,’ where in point of fact there 
is mention of the return of the statue of Bel from 
Elam to Nippur in the time of the younger kings of 
Ur. From all this it is quite plain that when 
Nebuchadrezzar received the kingdom it was m a 
dilapidated condition. 

Nebuchadrezzar was succeeded by Bel-nadin- 
apli^ Then came Mardnk-nadin-aklii (see above, p. 
224^^), who reigned B 0. 1117-0. 1100, Marduk-Mpik- 
zirimy mid 7?/ o'^tna (see Assyria). The 

next to the last of the eleven Pashi kings was 
Mard%ik-akhe4rba (bo 1064-1052). To his reign 
belongs a boundary-stone, on which we read the 
name of a Khabirite, Kudurra the son of Basish, 
along with a certain Kassa and one Khirbi-Bel. 
We know also of a Khabinte, Kharbi-shipak, from 
another text which treats of campaigns of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians in Phoenicia (TFAJ, 
pi. 84, No. 2). This shows that the Khabin, who 
play an important rOle in the Tel el-Amarna corre- 
spondence as enemies of Jerusalem, cannot possibly 
be the Hebrews, but must have been Kassite 
Bab\l- nimi's. 

I'll.'- Pad;] dynasty was followed by the kings of 
the Sea-land, i.e. the district in the extreme south 
of Babylonia. The Kassite nationality of this 
dynasty, which lasted from B 0. 1048-1022, is 
evident from the names of its kings — Simmas- 
shipaJe^ Ea-mukin-ziri^ and KaSSu-nadin-akhi, 

The next dynasty was that of Bazi, which in- 
cluded three kings who ■ * « I r* ■“ viz. 

E-ulmash-shakin-shum . \ and 

Amil~jShukamuna. These were followed by a single 
Elamite king, whose name has not been preserved 
(1002-996). This whole period, from the end of the 
Pashi dynasty, was a stormy one. . Shortly before, 
the temple of Samas at Sippar had been destroyed 
by the Sutaean nomads , then during the reign of 
Kassu-iiadin-akhi there was a great famine — so 
that the land had no rest. It was not until the 
next, once more a Babylonian dynasty, that better 
conditions were : . . • *• — 732). 

The first king, \ ■ . . » ■ , , • ■ reign 

an extant boundary-record must be assigned, 
reigned 36 years (B.o. 995-960), and J^ah^pal- 
idina^ who is known from Assyrian history as 
a contemporary of Assur-nazir-pal, also had a 
reign of more than 30 years (c. b c. 886-853). Be- 

* For pio<,f llinf it i*. rciilK die hvelvo-fokl division of the 
Zodiac that i" represented heTfe,*3Le V lloramel’s ‘Astronomie 
tier alien Crialdaci in Auslaiidf 1301-1592. 


tween these two reigns there is an unfortunate 
gap, which as yet is represented by only a few 
names Only the last four kings of this dynasty 
are included in the kings’ list. 

To Nabn-pal-idma we owe the beautiful Cnltus- 
tablet of Sippar, which is adorned with a relief of 
the sun-god. It was this king that restored the 
temple of the sun which had lam in rums since 
the ravages of the Sutseans, and re-established his 
worship in Sippar. Prom the reign of his son 
and successor Marduk-sum-idina down to the rise 
of the New Babylonian empire under Nabo- 
polassar, the history of Babylon, so far at least as 
known to us, is connected in the closest fashion 
with that of Assyria (to which article the reader 
IS referred for details). During this period Baby- 
lonia was in c -n r* '‘t‘ -.d dependence upon 
Assyria. W' n . • movements show 

themselves, they proceed almost invariably from 
the Kaldi (Chaldseans) in S. BriVvloida. who were 
the Semitic successors of the Kassites, and from 
the nomadic Aramaean tribes between Elarn and 
Babylonia. The best type of - TC- ■ ... 

is Marduk-pal-idina II. , the M ■ . 

OT, and contemporary of Sargon and Sennacherib 
(see ASSYRIA). A votive in-.criplioii of his (in the 
Berlin Museum) contains a liMi'il loii.e-ii descrip- 
tion of the prosperity of the 1,'od u idir his sway 
as compared with the misery of the ‘rulerless 
time ’ that preceded his reign. 

Of Chaldaean origin were also the founders of 
the New Babylonian empire, Nabopolassar and 
his son Nebuchadrezzar li. 

A”'’," . '7- ■' ,r (BC. 625-605) wrested his inde- 
'■ • I '0 Assyria, and caused himself to be 

proclaimed king of Babylon. We have inscriptions 
of his, in which he speaks of building temples at 
Babel and Sippar, and of constructing a canal at 
the latter city. Some Bah. cities, however, such 
as Erech, still belonged to the Assyr. king Sm- 
sar-iskun. With the view of and 

8"’ - ’after, Nabopolassi • j -I '■ mself 

: • i king (Arbaces? See ASSYRIA), 

'i.p. with the leader of the Medo-Scytliian hordes. 
While Nabopol. advanced in person with his army 
against N. Mesopotamia, the Manda hordes burst 
into Babylonia, where they plundered the cities 
that still owned the Assyr. sway, and into Assyria 
itself, where, c. B c 607, Nineveh fell into their 
hands, and was utterly destroyed. In order to 
help N'-.bi 1 '\\o was hard pressed by the 
Assyrii!'.-. i'*- Mini .ii invaded also the territory 
of Harran. It was upon this occasion that the 
very ancient temple of the moon, which existed 
there, was destroyed. Thus, by the aid of the 
Medes, the Babylonians came once more into 
possession of Mesopotamia, and so paved the 
way towards Syria. There, in B.o. 605, at Car- 
chemish, the crown-prince Nebuchadrezzar defeated 
Necho of Egypt, and in consequence of his victory 
was acknowledged as sovereign lord by the whole 
country as far as the S. border of Palestine. 
Amongst others, homage was done to him by 
Judah in the person of its king Jelioiakim. The 
news of his father’s death recalled Nebuchadrezzar 
to Babylon. 

Eabil-kudurri-umr II. (the Nebuchadrezzar of 
OT), during his long reign of 44 years (B.c. 604- 
661), contrived to make Babylonia iii the fullest 
sense the heir of the shattered Assyr. empire. At 
the same time, hy his building activity, he con- 
verted his capital Babylon into one of the most 
magnificent and most beautiful cities of i.y. 
His chief attention was directed to the JBcL-temp'ie 
Sag-illa at Babylon, and the Nebo-ternplc Zidda 
at Borsippa, hut he by no means neglected the 
temples at Sippar, Kutlia, Erech, Larsa, and Ur. 
In addition lie constructed in Babylon new streets, 
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embankments, and palaces (cf. the Greek legend 
of the ‘ hanging gardens ’ of Semiramis), and forti- 
fied the city by double walls, so strong that it 
might be deemed impregnable. 

As the ■ * '* ^’’ebuch. speak of almost 

nothing t we have to gain in- 

formation about his numerous wars from various 
extra-Babylonian sources, such as the OT and the 
classical writeis. We know the course of events 
in Judahs where, at the instigation of the warlike 
Pharaoh Hophra (Apries), Zedekiah, a Babylonian 
vassal, renounced his allegiance, an act to which 
Nebuch. replied by laying siege to Jerusalem 
(2 K 25^). The fall of Jerusalem hi B c 587 led 
to the exile of the Jews in Babylon (BO 586-537), 
and made of Judah a Bab. province. A similar 
tate befell the other states which, in reliance upon 
Egypt, had witliheld their tribute from Babylon, 
VIZ. Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon. Tyre, 
however, in spite of a 13 years’ siege, could not be 
taken, but had to resume payment of the former 
tribute. Hophra, after the defeat of his army by 
Nebuch. (B 0 5871, ventured on no further attack, 
and it was not till 568 that Nebuch. again took 
the 1 < r * (where meanwhile Amasis 

had . ’ I i; ^ and occupied some parts 

of the Delta. Of* a war carried on by Nebuch. 
against the Arabs of Kedar we know from Jer 
In the course of the war which the Median 
king Cyaxares waged with Lydia, Nebuch. used 
Ins influence, after the battle on the Halj^s, B c 
685, to bring about peace between Lydia and 
Media. By this politic step he prevented his 
dangerous rival from becoming too strong. Within 
the reign of Nebuch. also falls an event, which at 
a later period under his successors proved to have 
been charged with fateful issues from the New Bab. 
empire, — the occupation of Elam by the newly- 
arisen kings of Arisan in N. Elam. As late as 
the beginning of Nebuch ’s reign Jeremiah knows 
of reigning kings of Klara (Jer 25*^^), whereas in 
685 Ezekiel already vspeaks of the Elamites as dead 
and gone (Ezk 32-^). We know that an Indo- 
Germanic prince of Pers.-Aclnemenidiean origin, 
named Teispis (Tdioi^pH). proclaimed himself king 
of Ansan c. Bi fjoo Hr was the . 1 

father of the famous Karas (Cyrus), * . 

behind him two sons. The elder, Kuras by name 
(grandfather of Cyrus), fell heir to the kingdom 
of Ansan, which lie probably enlarged by conquer- 
ing the rest of Elam , r,iie younger, Ariaramna, 
founded for himself a kingdom in E. Iran. He 
was the great-grandfather of ‘ Darius the Mede,’ 
the future king of Persia. What share Nebuch. 
had in this conquest of Elam we know not, but 
some share in it is suggested by a recently-dis- 
covered ' according to which Nebuch. 

brought k . 'v • mage of Istar from Susa to 
Erech. 

The son and successor of Nebuch- was Amil- 
marduk (the Evil-rnerodach of OT), who reigned 
from 561-560. It was he who released the unfor- 
tunate Jehoiachin of Judah from his prison(2 K 25'ip* 
Eaihng to establish himself on a right footing with 
til* ' h ■ “ 1 . rdered by his own brother-in- 

A ' \t ,.j • .<f, ,, . . (the Neri-glissar of classical 
writers), "who had the priests upon his side. 

Neriglissar (B.o. 569-556) was married to a 
daughter of Nebuch., and even during the reign of 
the latter enjoy» i (' j l■‘l. ■•i-M Tud -n. as is 

proved by vario o ■ m ■ ^ i-l I . i - ather, 
Bel-sum-iskun, he bore the title ruhH imga (‘the 
exalted sage’), a circumstance which proves at 
the same time that Neriglissar is to be identified 
with the Rab-mag (= Tuh^ imga) j _,r- Jur i /' i 
of Jer 39^ Nerigl.’s inscriptions tell us of his 
building of temples and of the completion of his 
palace in Babylon. The passage which runs, ‘ the 
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rival and adversary I destroyed, the foes I exter- 
minated, the insubordinate opposers I consumed,’ 
refers not only to the murder of Amil-Marduk, but 
also to foreign enemies, m whom we should probably 
recognise the same Maiida hordes whom Naboiiidus 
shortly afterwards drove back from Mesopotamia. 

Neriglissar died in 566, leaving a son scarcely 
come of age, Ldhashi- Marduk^ who, according to 
the judgment of the priests, was not lit to rule on 
account of ‘ bad character and was consequently 
deposed the same year. A Babylonian, not a 
Chaldee, was called to the throne m his room, 
Nahu-nahd (‘the god Nebo is exalted’), the 
Nabonidus of the classical writers, who leigned 
from B.o 555-539. He was more a lover of anti- 
quarian research than an » .n ’-ikic inler. He 
rebuilt a whole senes of the i-ldc^i Bil . temples, 
e.g at Sippar, Larsa, and Ur, and at the same 
time instituted elaborate inquiries into the history 
of the building (cf. the dates that have been thus 
recovered, above, p. 224^^) . On the other hand, with 
the most painful shyness he avoided Babylon, even 
when its situation was one of extreme peril; it 
was his son Bd-shar-iizur^ the Belshazzar of 
Daniel, who, in the capital, carried on the work of 
no. rmiun. alt' > 1, however, bearing the title 
■ »i k lu. \5)b,)!' I first concern was to rebuild 
the ancient temple of Sm in Harran. The Manda 
king Istuvigu (i e. the Median prince Astyages) 
had, however, invaded Mesopotamia, and it was 
only when he had been repelled tbrough the assist- 
ance ot king Kuras of Ansan (i e. the well-known 
Cyrus king of Persia, B O 558-530) that Nabonidus 
was able to prosecute his building design. This 
repulse of the Manda took place c. B 0 6-54 or 653. 
Through his decisive victory over Astyages (BO. 
550), Cyrus became at the same time kim; of the 
Median empire; * »’ 'v ii i ’■ the Bab- Chronicle 
now calls him ‘king ot Parsu,’ instead of giving 
him his official title, ‘ king of Ansan.’ In the year 
647 took place the successful campaign of Cyrus 
against Creesus of Lydia, during which Nabonidus 
and the king of Egypt had joined the league 
formed against Cyrus. The latter was now 
master of the whole of Asia Minor. The punish- 
ment of Egypt was deferred till the time of Cyrus’ 
successor Cambyses (B.o 525), but that of Baby- 
lonia came in 539, in which year (16th Tammuz, 
ie. about '' ’ ‘ u.' 'E July) Cyrus got posses- 

sion of B.!' . Ji ' ■ > the treachery of its 
priests, v. . ' i.m ' a sword. Three and a 
half months later he made his triumphal entry 
into the city, and eight days afterwards his 
general Guharu (Gohryas) caused the king’s son, 
le. Belshazzar, to be put to death (cf. also Dn 5). 
NabonidU'^ '.piri'-'i, and banished to Karmama. 
This was Use cii-i oi tlic independence of Babylonia, 
and the beginning of the great Persian world- 
empire. Nevertheless, the kings of Persia did every- 
thing possible to mitigate the lot of the Baby- 
lonians : they allowed the native form of worship 
to continue ; exalted Babylonian to the rank of one 
of the three languages of the empire (Persian, 
Elamite, Babylonian ; see above, p. 223^) ; and 
called themselves upon Bab. inscriptions ‘ king of 
Babel, king of the countries.’ tJnder the mild 
rule of Cyrus, the day of return also drew nigh for 
the J'ews who had remained true to the old home. 
Thus the end of the Bah empire means at the 
same time the beginning of the Jewish community, 
whose real commencement coincides with the re- 
bnildinc: of the temple on dieted in 44^8. When 
in ilio bn.^r passage Cyra- is called by 

J"*in\ '-iioplK'id.* (lure is here an allusion to the 
Elanr.tf euvraoloiv oi ihe name Kuras (‘ shepherd’). 
Accoilim:’ lo Sun bo, the Aryan name of Cyrus 
was Airadau'-*. ) 

The ’later history of Babylon is bound up with 
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that of Persia, and afterwards of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, the Seleucid and Arsacid 
kings. The names of all these rulers occur in 
connexion with the dating of Bah. contract-tablets 
and in other inscriptions. There is extant, for 
instance, a cylinder-inscription of Antiochus Soter 
from Birs Nimroud, in which also the queen 
Stratonike (Astartanikku) is commended to the 
‘ i " ' e Bab. gods. Not only so, but the 
. , even bilingual ( Sumer. -S emit.) 

hymns not excepted, was still copied out and 
cherished as late as the Parthian era. The agri- 
cultural impoverishment of the country under the 
Parthians led, however, to the ma-hn- dying out 
of the tradition of the priests uiucli ii.i-J been so 
h “ ‘ \ The knowledge of the ancient 

’.M “ j‘ • I was utterly lost until in our 

>)-■.■ c recovered through the acute- 

ness and enthusiasm of European scholars, and is 
now in ever-mcreasmg measure shedding light upon 
the history of the most ancient civilisation, but 
above all upon biblical history. 
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E. HOMMEL. 

BABYLONISH GARMENT xjdXv ^rot- 

/c/\i 7 , RV Bab. mantle). — The Heb. means, liter- 
ally, ‘mantle of Shinar’ (Jos T^^), the name by 
which Bab. was known to the ancient Plebrews. 
Naturally, it is not an easy matter to decide, even 
approximately, what kind of garment this can 
have been. Jos {Ant. V. i. 10) gives rein to 
his imagination, and describes it as ‘ a royal 
garment woven entirely of gold,’ or ‘all woven 
with gold,’ There is no doubt that a dress of this 
description would be ‘goodly’ in the extreme. 
The I i'‘ha'jilhv is that it was a garment of em- 
broidered stuit, such as Babylon was famed for 
(cf. Pliny, viii. 74, and Martial, Ep. viii. 28) ; and 
the statement in the Bereshith JRabba (§ 85, fol 76. 
2), that it was a robe of purple (an ir) •. .n! w’ ich 
R. Chanina bar R. Isaac also shared ; ri l\iMcl.i on 
Jos 721 ), is just as likely to be coi’rect as any other. 
There were probably many centres of the weaving 
industry in ancient Babylon, that of Sippar being 
most likely the chief. Many tablets referring to 
woven stu&s have been found on the site of that 
city, and testify to the extent of the industry ; and 
long lists of dress material and garments bear 
testimony to the diversity of the work and the 
patterns used. The common expression Inhulti 
birme is generally taken to mean stuffs woven in 
patterns of various designs, like embroidery, the 
weaver of such cloth being called Upar (or tit^bar) 
birmi. T. G. PINCHES. 

BACA, THE YALLEY OF (^=?D POJ?).— A valley 
through which pilgrims pass to Zion (Ps 84® AV ; 
RT has ‘weeping,’ m. ‘balsam-trees’). Ancient 
versions, including LXX and Vulg., render mlley 
of toeeping., possibly from confusion between ’3? 
'‘'MMaiiir*') .ind whose plural (2 S 5‘^^, 1 Ch 
1 r do- oral' - a tree, variously identified with 
the mulbeTTy (AV and RV), the pear tree (LXX 
1 Ch 14), the balsam (Geseiuus), and the poplar 
or aspen (Tristram, Nat. Hist.). 

If an actual valley (the article is not quite con- 
clusive ; see Ec 3^®, where two undoubtedly ideal 
places have the article), it may be identified either 
with ‘the valley of Achor, i.e. trouble’' (Jos 
etc ) ; ‘ the valley of Repliaim ’ (2 S 6^® Is 17®) ,* 
a Sinaitic valley with a similar name (Burckhardt); 
or the last station of the caravan route from the 
north to Jerusalem (Renan, Vie de Jesus^ c. iv.). 

Perseverance and trust not only overcome diffi- 
culties, but turn them into blessings; this is the 
lesson, whether the valley be real or only (as the 
Vulg. mlUs laorymarum has become) an emblem 
of life. A. S. AGLEN. 

BACCHIDES {BaKx'^oTjs) is first mentioned as a 
Mend of Antiochus PDiihaiK', 'Jo-. Ant. NIL x. 
2). Under Demetriu- r lie In Id the gover- 
norship of Ale-opotamia, and was sent to establish 
Alcimus in the high priesthood (see ALCIMUS). 
Upon the death of Judas he drove Jonathan across 
the Jordan garrisoned a number of positions in 
Judsea, and, having thus pacified the country, 
returned to Demetrius (b 0 . 160), or more probably 
was recalled by direction of the Romans Two 
years later he was sent back in response to an 
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appeal from the Syrian faction, who imagined that 
Jonathan in Ms fancied security might be taken 
unawares. aTonathan, however, threw himself into 
the fortress of Bethbasi, not far from Jericho. To 
this B. laid siege; but, when his own peril in- 
creased ' ' success of the sallies against 

him anc ■ of the country in his rear, he 
acceptec < ■ ‘ proposal for a treaty of peace. 

Jonathan was invested (B.o. 158) with the governor- 
ship of Judsea, and B. covenanted to withdraw the 
Syrian forces (but not completely, see 1 Mac 10^^), 
and he himself finally left the country (1 Mac 7®“^ 
Jos. Ant. XU . X.-XIII. i.), R. W. Moss. 

BACCHURUS (Bc£/fxoupos), 1 Es One of the 
‘holy singers’ (iepo^dXrat), who put away his 
‘strange’ wife. There is no corresponding name 
in the list of Ezr 10^^ where there are three porters 
and one singer to answer to two porters and two 
singers of 1 Es. The name here may be a cor- 
ruption of Uri (n=i«) in Ezra. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 
BACCHUS.— See Dionysus. 

BACENOR (BaKTjycop, 2 Mac 12®®), a Jewish 
officer, apparently a captain of horse, in the army 
of Judas Maccabaeus which went to attack 
Gorgias, the commandant of Idumaea (or Jamnia, 
1 Mac 5®®, Jos. Ant. xii. viii. 6). 

BACKBITE.— To bite behind the back. Ps 15® 
only, ‘ He that not with his tongue ’ {hri, RV 
‘ slandereth ’). Backbiter, Ro P® only (KaidXaXos) ; 
cf. (in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1659, i. 492) ‘Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit sorest, answered, Of 
wildebeasts, the Back-biter; of tame, the Flatterer.’ 
Backbiting is found as an adj. Pr 25^® ‘ The north 
wind bringeth forth rain : so doth a b. tongue an 
angry countenance’ (nrip ‘ a tongue of secrecy’). 
Sir 28^***^®; and as a subst., Wis l^b 2 Co 12®® 
{KaraXaXla, tr^^ in 1 P 2^ ‘ evil speakings’). 

J. Hastings. 

BACKSIDE is used in AV as tr. of three words : 
—1. 'ahar, Ex 3^ ‘ he led the flock to the b. of 
the desert ’ ; RV * back ’ ; but the Heb. is a prep, 
here, ‘ behind the desert’ (cf. 11® ‘ the maidservant 
that is behind the mill ’), that is, to the pasture- 
lands on the other side of the desert from the 
Midianite cncam])]TUiTits. 2. n'lnx ^dh6r. Ex 26^ 
‘the b. of ihc tabci uncle,’ RV ‘back’; the Heb. 
is a subst. in the plu., ‘ hinder parts,’ as in 33®® 
‘ thou shalt see my back parts,’ 1 K 7®® ( =2 Ch 4^) 

‘ hii.'lci \'i\ 1 1 Ezk 8^® ‘ backs.’ 3. dma-dev^ Rev 5^ 
‘ a l- 0 (ilx V. r;: i i‘u within and on the b.’ ; RV ‘ back ’ ; 
but the back of a book is not the same as the re- 
verse side of a roll. St. John was struck, not only 
with the fact that the roll was sealed, but also 
with the amount of writing it contained. Like 
Ezekiel’s (2^®) ‘ roll of a book . . . written within 
and without,’ it had writing on both sides, which 
was as unusual with an ancient roll as with modem 
printer’s manuscript. J. Hastings. 

BADGER, BADGERS’ SKINS tahash, my 
*6r0th WtdsMm). — LXX. tr. tehdsMm by 
xjaKivdiva and MvOtmj and Vulg. hy ianthincB, which 
signifies shyMue. Some ancient VSS translate 
the word hlach. There is, however, no etymo- 
lorical reason for this. 

The badger, taxus^ L., is found in moderate 
numbers throughout Syria and Pal., and possibly 
in the Sin. desei t. But it is not found in sufficient 
numbers to make it probable that it could furnish 
material enough for the upper covering of the 
tabernacle (Ex 25® 26^'* etc.). Such skins 

would be too light foi tlio purpose, still more so for 
sandals (Ezk 16^®. In this passage the Heb. has 
ialfidah alone, without "orCth. The AV has added 


‘ skins ’ without italics. The R V has ‘ sealskins ’ [m. 
‘ porpoise-skins ’] in * all the There is, 

inoH'c cr, .lO I'hilolwg'C'i’ ■" ''ob. or cog- 

iiiuc Iaiig-'ag\ - ''iK' Liu ii.'in'-'jiLionof i he ^Ybadgers* 
shins. The Arab, for badger is ghureir, andk-el* 
ardy and fanjal. None of these names has any 
connexion with tehdsMm. The Arab, word tuhas 
signifies the dolphin. The Arabs of the Sin. desert 
use the skin of the Halicore Hemprichiiy Ehr., a 
cetacean found in the Red Sea, for ■ . d. V. 

This is called tUny and the flesh of s . i - < m < i : 
is quite likely that the skin of the dolphin would 
be similarly used. It is no objection to the use of 
this hide tor making ladies’ sandals that it was 
coarse. Its firm texture would fit it for the use 
intended, and the currier’s art would adorn it suit- 
ably for the high-bom wearers. Such durable and 
wa'c’pioof skins as those of the dolphin and 
Ii.m'kok, \vould be eminently appropriate for cover- 
ings of the tabernacle. Another ^ecies of the 
same genus, Halicore Tabernaculiy Russ., is also 
met with in the Red Sea, and could have furnished 
its quota of skins. 

It is clear that the '6r6th UhdsMmy whatever 
their colour, were procurable in Sinai in quantities 
sufficient for making (‘o\( 'iii; - iij ibe tabernacle, 
and were at the sam(‘ u' uj for sandals. 

It is unlikely that seal skins (so" the RV) were 
found in sufficient quantities, if indeed the word 
Uhdshim means that animal. It may be, how- 
ever, that it covers not only the dolphin, but the 
halicore, porpoise, seal, and other marine animals 
having a general resemblance to the dolphin 
type. In any case we may safely reject the badger. 
(See Davidson on Ezk 16^® and llillm. on Ex 25®.) 

G. E. Post. 

B.^AN {vUX Baidv). — ^The name of a tribe other- 
wise unknown, which on account of its hostility to 
the Jews was utterly destroyed by Judas Mac- 
cabeus (1 Mac 

BAG. — 1. 'V? ; ; bag for food, shep- 

herd’s waV( 1,01 fio a journey, made of a kief’s 
skin with ii - • p i . . iit .to each end so as to hang 
from the -! <» :!■ r, .'.'i o Holding one or two day? 
allowance of bread, raisins, olives, cheese, etc. ; 
one of the emblems of the pastoral and pilgrim 
life; parent of the hunting-hag and portfolios of 
higher office. Into it David put the pebbles when 

f omg to meet Goliath (1 S 17^®). The command to 
ispense with it (Mt 10^®, Mk 6®, Lk 9®) meant for 
the disciples (‘<);M|.b‘i(‘ tnist in those visited, in 
their message, aisd in ilu;ir Master, 

2. D'? (Arab, his), hag for merchant’s weights, 
made of stout cotton, leather, or in the form of a 
flexible rush-basket. This hag is still a necessity 
with the Syrian peasant or trader when selling 
from house to house his olive-oil, figs, grape-syrup, 
cheese, etc. The special warning against false 
weights (Dt 25^®, Pr 20^) was due to the fact that 
pebbles and odd pieces of metal were doubtless, 
then as now, used thus as weights, putting the 
purchaser at the mercy of the seller. Hence the 
Arab. j)ro\ orb, ‘ The hand of an honourable man is 
a balance.’ 

3. B. for money, purse. In this connexion we 
have — 

(a) D'? Pr Is 46®, where the use of the 
commonest word for bag seems suggestive of waste. 

(5) tsnq (Arab. Jiaritat), 2 K 5^, into which 
Naaman’s gift was put. The occurrence of the 
same word in Is 3^ (AV ‘crisping pins,’ RV 
‘satchels’) would suggest that some kind of 
oinamentally-woven pouch or satchel was used. 

(f) Tiii zSror (Arab, surrat], something tied, 
either round about like a parcel, or at the neck 
like a pouch. The purse of the mod. Syrian 
peasant is a little hag, sometimes of woven silk 
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thread, hut ‘usually of yellow cotton.^ The open 
mouth is not drawn close by a string, but is 
gathered up by one hand, and then by the other 
the neck of the bag is carefully whipped round. 



The ceremony of tying and untying is still a 
quaintly ‘ . in its use It was such 

a purse t ' i . . > • ■ n the sacks of J oseph’s 

brothers, Gn 42^^ Job compares the irrevocable 
past to the purse with a seal on its string, Job 14^^. 
Unblessed ])io^])ciity is money in a bag with 
holes, Hag 1“ Similar to this zerSr or tied-bag 
was the (SoXMptiop in Lk 12 ^^ 22 ^®, and in Jn 12 ® the 
y\(i)(jr(r 6 K 0 }M 0 Vj a term derived from the pouch for the 
mouth-piece of a musical instrument. 

(cf) In the NT this hag or purse is also expressed 
by t(^Pr} (Mt 3“^ 108, Ac 2V\ Rev U® 15®). A modem 
iriustration of this is found in the waist-belt of 


the Syrian peasant, which is double for a foot and 
a hall from the buckle, thus making a safe and 
well-guarded purse. G. M. Mackie. 

BAGGAGE.~In AV Jth 7% 2 Mac 122i ‘the 
women and children and the other b.^ {droa-Kexr/j), 
RV gives b. for * carriage’ at 1 S and for 

‘carriages’ at Is 10^®, Ac 2H®; and Amer. RV 
gives b. for ‘ stuff’ at 1 S 25^® 30^. See Carriage 
and Stuff. J. Hastings. 

BAGO (A ^ay 6 , B Bam£), 1 Es — The head of 
a fiirnilv u lio returned with Ezra from Babylon, 
called Haggi, 1 Es5^^; BlGVAI, 

BAGOAS (Ba7c5as) — A eunuch in the service of 
Holofernes (Jth 12^^* 14^*). The same name 

appears in Persian history as that of the eunuch 
who poisoned Artaxerxes Ochus, and according to 
Pliny {HN Xlll. iv. 9} it is the Persian equivalent 
of the Gr. eyovxos* J. A. Selbie. 


BAGOI (A Bayol, B Bocral), 1 Es f 1—2066 of his 
descendants returned from vaplMly > ’'h Zerub. 
Called Bigvai ('u:?), Ezr 2^^ v2 'jj j'jo-c.s, Neh 7’^ 
(2067) ; Bago, 1 Es 8^1 

BAGPIPE.— See Music. 

BAHURIM (Dnnn). — The place where Michal is 
parted from her husband Phaltiel, as she is being 
taken back to David at Hebron (2 S 3^®). The 
\ illjsgc nbo where Shimei lived ; he came out thence 
U) cus-e David when fleeing from Jerus. towards 
Jordan (2 S 16®). In this vOlage Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz took refuge when carrying news to 
David from Jerus.; they concealed themselves in 
the well of a house, ana so managed to elude the 
servants of Absalom, who had been sent to capture 
them (2 S 17^®). Accoiding to the account of 
David’s flight from .Icn:- U‘l‘* 15 ff.), it seems that 
he did not take the southern and more usual road 
to Jericho, which passes through Bethany, but 
adopted the shorter and more difficult route, which 
runs in a N.E. direction over the Mt. of Olives. 
The Targ. preserves a tradition which identifies B. 
with Almon (Jos 2H®), the modern Almit, about 4 
miles N.E. of Jerus. and 1 mile beyond Anathoth 
(An^ta), near the S. boundary of Benjamin. This 
view, which is accepted by most moaerns, agrees 
with the local details supplied by the narrative of 
David’s flight After leaving the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives (15^8 16^), David made his way down 
the E. slopes of the range towards Jordan. A * nb ’ 
or ridge of hill apparently ran parallel to this N. 
route, from which it was separated by a 
ravine or gully (16® ‘let me go over now’), 
so that Shimei, running along the top of 
the hill, could cast stones and dirt at the 
king with impunity. Barhumite (2 S 
'Dn“i5) is clearly a mistake for Baharumite 
=a native of Bahurim, which is more 
correctly given by the Chronicler (1 Cli 
11®® 'DinnSD ; point '9"in3D the Bahurimmite). 

J. F. Stenning. 

BAITERUS {BaLTTjpovsj AV Meterus), 1 
Es 5^'^. — The sons of B. returned with 
Zerub., to the number of 3005. It probably 
represents a Heb. place-name bigiriiiirig 
with Beth- : but there is no C()ni"^poml!ng 
name in the lists of Ezr 2 and JN eh 7. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 
BAKBAKKAR (np 3 P 3 ).— A Levite (1 Cli 
9^®). See Genealogy. 

BAKBUK (p^3p3). — The ancestor of cer- 
tain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. 
(Ezr 2®b Nell 7®®). Called Acub (1 Es 5®^). 

BAEBUKIAH (.Tp 3 p 3 ). — 1. A Levite who ‘ dwelt 
at Jerusalem’ (Neh' IP^). 2. One of the porters 
who * ke]3t ilic ward at the storehouses of the gates ’ 
(Neh 12-®;. See Genealogy. 

BAKEMEATS. — Gn 40^^ only, ‘all manner of 
b. for Pharaoh’ (Heb. lit. ‘all kinds of food of 
Pharaoh’s bakers’ work ’). Dr, Murray (Oxf. Bng. 
Diet,) gives the meaning of b, as simply ‘pastry, 
a pie.’ It is any kind of meat baked or cooked: 
cf. Chaucer, Prologue to Cant, Tales^ 345 — 

* Withoute bake mete was never hi* hoiw 
Of fleissch and fissch.' 

And Shakespeare, Hamlet, I. ii. 180 — 

‘ The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.' 

J. HASTUfOg. 

BAKING.— See Bread. 

BALAAM (QK^?).— Nr 22-24. 318-i», Dt 23< (Nell 
13®), Jos 13“ 24»- Mic 6», 2 P 2“ Jude v.”, Eev 2« 
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The subject of a very remarkable story in con- 
nexion with the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The present narrative has arisen from 
the combination of several more or less ancient 
traditions. to the latest, embodied in 

the Priestly uoae (Pj, and contained in NuSl®*^** 
(comp. Kev Balaam was a JMidianitish coun- 
sellor, who persuaded his people to seduce the 
Israelites by means of certain immoral rites This 
is probably to be connected with the great sin of 
Baal-peor (Ku 25), or, to be more accurate, with 
the affair of Cozbi (25‘^^’), which has been combined 
with the story of Baal-peor (25^’®), the former being 
connected with the Midianites, the latter with the 
Moabites. In revenge for this, Balaam was after- 
wards slain with the princes of Midian (Nu 31®, Jos 
13“^). Ith -“b ' <v ^ ■■(-'! .hat this story arose 

partly out <».' i! . ■ <* ' * .irt of the priestly 

narrator in ‘ ‘ ■ ■ i . bi in; ;p‘ < <: 

prophet of 1 1 ■ . “i ■■ ■ e<H. o. j. ;( omm .ntr 

for the gre? “ ‘ i It is, however, 

very doubtful whether this story belongs to the 
earliest form of P, and it is by a • • ■ ; * ’ 

to the very latest redactor. It is ■ * n 
Kev 2^^ definitely connects the • , 

sacrificial rites to heathen gods, — a fact implied, but 
not distinctly stated by P. 

The more ancient and far more picturesque story 
is that contained in Nu 22--24- According to 
this, Balaam is a prophet from Pethor, which is by 
the r, ipirni'.'. ;i place otherwise unknown, who 
is i»’ b«d b\ 11 . . iv. king of Moab, to come and 
pronounce a curse on the Israelites. Balaam 
earnestly endeavours to carry out Balak’s wishes, 
but by divine inspiration pronounces a blessing 
instead of a curse. He is dismissed by Balak, and 
returns to his home, and is heard of no more. It 
is obvious that this story has no j^oint of contact 
with that of P, and can be reconciled with it only 
by modifying or eliminating 24 :^\ If Balaam had 
returned to his home he could not be in the 
Midianitish camp immediately afterwards. It is 
generally admitted that Nu 222-24 belongs to the 
composite narrative known as JE. But there is 
some difference of opinion as regards the critical 
analysis of (he f^ome, having regard to 

ii- n uil r.iuiv oi and sentiment, have 

si-'pjm-’. ii in 1 !' lo.bl. y lo J; others refer only 
the episode ot^ Balaam's journey to J and the 
rest to E. It is. probable, however, that here, as 
elsewhere, there has been a more continuous 
interweaving of the two sources. The sacrificial 
rites of seem to point to E, and the 

symmetry of that section seems to require that it 
should be referred in the mam to one source. On 
the other hand, the episode of Balaam’s journey, 
with litllo doubt, bclon-^ to J. There are also 
signs of (*ompO'«iic aiulioi>]iij) m other parts. Thus 
22^ and 22"'' ;n c oyidciuly diipl ic.i i so are w.^ and 

A helpful criterion is the distinction of divine 
names in certain verses of ch. 22, esp. ® and ^ ; 
where, as in 23"*, an^ anthropomorphic character is 
ass^'gned to God Himself as contrasted with the 
angel of J" of v.®^ etc. It seems therefore right to 
assign vy. 2* ^2 and 2 ® to E, but these pretty clearly 
carry with them vv.®* It matters little how 
we assign the remaining verses, as both accounts 
must have contained statements of the same kind. 
But if J is the fundamental account, will 

belong to it. Ch. 24 involves a further question. 
If the prophccie’^ of ch. 23 belong to X it is 
pobable that these belong to J. But they are 
believed to have undergone a very considerable 
revision and expansion l>y a later reviser, either 
before or after the union (it J and E. The passage 
esp. assigned to a late date is vv.20‘'^, which refers 
to the period of Assyr. ascendcricj’. The insertion 
of ‘ the elders of Midian ’ in 22^* ^ is probably the 


work of a much later reviser, who thereby thought 
to connect the story more closely with that of P. 

If this analysis is in the main correct, there will 
be found a considerable difierence of character in 
the stories of J and E. According to the first, 
Balaam makes no difficult' ? ■ nor does 
he receive any revelation * ■ ' ■ but of his 

own accord he intimates to Balak that as a prophet 
he is entirely under the control of J". Balaam dis- 
covers his sin in going, only by the intervention of 
‘the angel of J",’ and at once proposes to return. 
For the first time he is permitted to go, but only 
on the condition that he does no(; a(.(('riipi (o losist 
the inspiration of God. 22®^ is indeed : (‘foiled by 
some to the reviser of JE, but some such limited 
permission is at any rate implied in v.®®. When 
j3alaam arrives at Kiriath-huzoth, he is shown the 
whole company of the Israelites dwelling -km 01 dbig 
to their tribes. The spirit of God comes upon I'lm 
and he bursts h ' - . praise, suggested 

in its form by ‘ , . •■ ■■ rum. The chief 

thought is the (.(Hi o. ..i huge encampment 
in its ordered array — 

* As gardens by the river side. 

As lig-n-aloes which J" hath planted. 

As cedar trees beside the waters.' 

What Balaam, according to the story, foretells, is 
the increase in the multitude of the people and the 
ower of their king. This provokes Balak’s anger; 
e smites his hands together, and would have dis- 
missed Balaam at once j but with great dignity the 
latter justifies himself, and, regardless or Balak’s 
wrath, he proceeds to predict the destruction, first 
of Moab, then of Edom, at the hand of the king of 
Israel. Balak himself seems overawed by th e torrent 
of inspired rhetoric, and he has nothing more to 
say to the prophet, who immediately retires. J’s 
narrative is terse and vigorous throughout, full of 
quamtiicss, yet always dignified and pictures( 5 ue 
\ Iihoiii gMn-’.ilo ‘n* uco. What remains of E’s 
!‘!uj.'u.\c f,:IU ( . ; -icily below it in point of 
li.oTarv ‘noi. Ii s-. nio’ie ornate, but less really 
beautiful. There is a tendency to what appeals 
like an artificial repetition of similar incidents. 
Balak twice appeals to Balaam, who twice in his 
turn appeals to God, and twice receives an answer 
from Him. Thrice Balak builds for Balaam seven 
altars, and offers a bullock and a ram on every 
altar, and the language in which Balak’s command 
is given and carried out is repeated each time. We 
might add that thrice Balaam pronounces a 
blessing instead of a curse, only tnat the third 
blessing of E has disappeared m ch. 24 to make 
way i’oi tlK‘ of J. TIk.'t [^. tiiom d/c'*, 

IxMih w jMi o. '•t.o!'i!iJ'.‘ii y 

and pas fi ;im:i ll'v)-! 0 ’y Wv Jii- ci 
the way t' B. 1 . 1 'i* j - ■ ’Mi God (23^. He 
tells Him 1 ' !; ■■ ■ n I ':■( seven altars, and 

offered a builock and a ram on every altar, and 
implies therefrom a hope that He will ^ant his 
wish; and there is an almost mechanical view of 
inspiration in the thought of the word put in 
Balaam’s mouth (23®). what a difference between 
this and the thought of J (242), the Spirit so 
takes possession of him that his whole nature is 
aglow 1 Then again, how unnatural compai.iiively 
Balak’s conduct is 1 How strange that he should 
have put up with Balaam’s utterances so com- 
placently, and contented himself with a mild 
remonstrance. (See HEXATEUCir, Numbers.) 

But the most important difference in the 
stories is the contrast which they prc'=;cnt in 
the character of Balaam. In J there is nothing 
leproachful in his conduct. He acts up to his lighi: 
with perfect consistency. But the Balaam of E 
IS of a much lower order. He has indeed a 
higher perception of the moral beauty of righteous 
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ness. He can say^ with all sincerity, ‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his ’ (23^®). This can hardly at so early a date 
mean, ‘ May I in some future state have the 
rewards, even without the reality, of a righteous 
life here,’ but, ' May I in mj last moment have 
the satisfaction of feeling that I have lived a 
righteous life to the very end/ But, in spite of 
such noble sentiments, the Balaam of E is a 
selfish, grasping man. He covets the rewards of 
Balak, and is restrained from taking them only by 
a sordid fear of God, who conld make the conse- 
quence of so doing worse than losing them. He is 
not content to know God’s will, but tries by every 
means in Ms power to cajole God into changing 
His mind, or, in other words, making wrong right. 
Five times he attenmts to obtain God’s consent, 
and always fails. It may be thought that this 
estimate of Balaam’s character as portrayed in E 
assumes a higher view of God and morality than 
E may be supposed to have had. The God of 
1 S 15^® was not ‘ a man, that he should repent.* 
But could this be said of the God of E ? Probably 
not ; but, at any rate, Balaam’s persistence is 
evidently due to selfishness and greed. 

iSome regret may be felt on the ground that such 
a critical analysis of Balaam’s story destroys its 
value as the study of an instructively composite 
character. But this is not so mnch so as appears 
at first sight. The great sermon of Bp. Butler, 
for example, depends almost entirely on the nar- 
rative of E. His allusion to P’s story as part of 
Balaam’s career does not affect his main argument 
much more than the words of Micah (6®^) erro- 
neously put by him into Balaam’s mouth. The 
real value of his sermon arises out of his insight 
into human nature and motive. On the other side, 
it is only fair to state that the critical process 
removes at least one very serious moral difficulty, 
that, as the narrative now stands, God allows 
Balaam to go on certain conditions, and before the 
conditions have been violated is angry, and punishes 
him for acting on this permission. 

The date and origin of the Balaam story cannot 
be determined with certainty. The reference to 
the subjugation of Moab ( 24^*0, if we suppose that 
these are o; '“'M '■ - only in a literary sense, seems 
to point, 'in .lahwistic narrative, to a date 
posterior to David’s Moabitish war (2 S 8) j and 
it ‘'y to be much later — indeed it 

is ’ ! - ■ Jdl-.i.i I that the story is based on a much 

earner legeiia. The speaking of animals is a 
common feature of the early folk-lore of many 
nations, and this incident has its obvious parallel 
in the Jahwistic story of Paradise Among some 
of the Norwegian peasantry the belief tIwil bears 
could speak, and refrained, from doing so only 
from fear of man, continued down to comparatively 
recent times. 

T I • \ |!- > ■ — “P-c *• nr^ ni'l <•! rr i.- r of have Wn 

» li tc, ' : i ! I... I " /’f ; I - - and >. • n *• s H.r ■ •- 

. » In.' JH (I p: ' If. h .' ( ■ ‘V ,‘dged to be the inost 
!■' I- »iis >■!' - r;“'( n O' IJ'> is ■ ■■ upon the character of 

Balaam. Amor^ i ' ‘ . i ■ ui • ■ - (' u.j n !i\ hv rnonili-ncd 

the sermons of i). M.i.n.*. :i' 1 h ,( Wil 

. V\ II. 'WOOT,^. 

BAIiAH (n?:?), Jos 19®. —A town of Simeon, 
perhaps the same as Bealoth, and ^ 

bilhah of a parallel passage 1 Cb N* *•.' 
these is known. C. R. Con"DER. 

BALAK ^mrikhig orniity or waste*). — 
A king of Moab mIh>. .icooiding to a story pre- 
served in Nu 22-24, linod the prophet Balaam 
to curse the Isiaehtcs before their entry into 
Canaan. See Balaam. F. H. Woods. 

BALAMON {BaXafidy, AY Balamo). — A town near 
Dothaim (Jth 8®, cf. Ca 8^^). 


BALANCE njp, ^vydi '), — Weighmg was per 
formed from early times in E^pt, and was probably 
thence borrowed by the Hebrews. All Oriental 
balances were equal-armed, the principle of lever- 
' « ' ' ' y been apparently an 

. ■. ■> the East under Roman 

infiuence. In Egypt before the Exodus, balances 
of all sizes were employed ; the Ihigi v ores having 
a fixed pole for support, a beam "si*’ fiol feet m 
length, and large scale pans hung by cords. To 
test the evenness of the balance a tongue was 
attached to it, but instead of * ■ , ' ' ongue 

against a long vertical sling < ... ' as in 

modern times, the ancient tongue was below the 
beam, and the verticality of it (and evenness of the 
beam) was observed against a plummet. As the 
plummet was easily set swinging by a lurch of the 
stand, the characteristic action shown in weighing is 
for the man to steady the plummet with his hand 
in order to read its position. Smaller balances were 
held in the hand, hung by a cord. The beam was 
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a circular bar, f j, i -oi kig io the ends ; the suspension 
was by a hole i li o'.ig .i 1 1 , or sometimes merely by a 
string* tied around it, which would give great 
opening for fraud ; the pans were hung by cords, 
which passed through slanting holes cut in the 
beam, emerging in the width of the ends. 

In OT the balance appears as a regular article 
of daily use. Abraham weighs four hundred 
shekels of silver for the field of Ephron (Gn 23^®) ; 
and soon after Eliezer gives weighed jewellery, an 
earring of half a shekel and two bracelets or ten 
shekels, to Rebekah. The total weight of the gold, 
silver, and bronze used for the tabernacle is all 
stated (Ex 38'-^^'^®) ; and the weight of the offerings 
made at the dedication (Nu 7^^ etc.). And this 
is quite in accord with the style of the elaborate 
summaries of wl.ich ihe Egyptian scribes 

used to reckon np j. i /ii-i p' j 'uvl. Tins preciseness 
of weighing, however, seems to have been lost to 
the Hebrews in Pal,, as there is no record of the 
weighmg of metal for the temple, and David 
mentions quantities in the vaguest manner (1 Cli 
22^^), while the habit of using the balance seems to 
have revived in the later and- more commercial 
times, to judge by the frequent mention of it in 
late books. 

The falsification of the balance was common 
among the Hebrews as shown by continual denuncia- 
tions of the practice. In Leviticus just balances are 
enjoined (19®^^), as by Ezekiel (45^*^); and Amos (8®), 
Micah (6^^), and the Proverbs (IP) specially inveigh 
against false balances. The exactness of the 
balance was even considered a divine matter, as 
well as the precision of the weights (Pr 16^^). 
For these references to the standards, see Weights 
AND Measures. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

BALD LOCUST.— See Locust. 

BALDNESS, loss of the hair. — Two forms aie 
contrasted in Lv nQ -]|5 or crown-baldness 

(0a\dApwaa, LXX), and or forehead baldness ; 
the Ilcb. name referring to the fictitious appear- 
ance of height which it gives to the head {dva<pa- 
\Avtw/mci, LXX). These forms are also distinguished 
by Aristotle [llist. An. iii. 11. 8). Baldness did 
not render the Israelite ceremonially unclean, and 
thus differed from the Bahereth mraath or spot 
of the <oiiij ;j\ )ii-. p.MT.i-ii'r (b -osj Tineatonsui ans 
or nngwoim, ihe condiLion aesenbed by Celsus as 
ophiasis ; while the other form of spot mentioned 
along with it in Lv 13, Bohalp or psoriasis, is not 
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contagious (Lv and did not therefore make 
the sufferer unclean. Baldness is not a sign of 
old age in the Bihle, like CTey hair; but is re- 
garded as due to excessive labour with exposure to 
the sun, as in thosv‘ « :«'• h-y^d in the siege of Tyre 
(Ezk 29^®), among v iio ■ nay have been induced 
by the salt water and a salt hsh diet, supposed in 
Shetland to cause baldness. An Arab, poet calls 
ci own-baldness the baldness of slaves, while the 
other form is called noble baldness, as due to the 
pressure of a helmet. ^ It was to be a sign of the 

i. g:,'! dr. lion and servitude of backsliding Israel, 
that instead of curled and dressed hair they were 
to show baldness (Is 3®"*). 

‘ Bald-head ’ was a term of reproach (2 K 2^), as 
was calvus among the Romans, and (paXaKpbt among 
the Greeks (see Suetonius in Cces. 45. 3, and Aristo- 
phanes, NuheSf 240 ; Equites, 550). Synesius wrote 
a defence of baldness of which an Eng. tr. was 

ublished by Fleming in 1579. A more famous 

efence was Hucbald’s remarkable alliterative 
poem of 136 lines, de laudibus calvitii, each word of 
which begins -with the letter C (Dornavius, Amphi- 
theatro Sapient, Socrat. i. 290). 

Baldness seems not to have been common in Bible- 
lands, nor is it very frequently noticed among the 
Jews to this day. The name of Kareah, father of 
Johanan (2 K 25^), means * bald-headj and Korah 
refers to baldness, as Lat. name Calvus (Gn 36®* 
Ex 6^^^). Possibly, the frequency of ceremonial 
shaving of the head may have had some effect 
in preventing it. This reason is given by Hero- 
dotus for its rarity in Egypt (iii. 12). Mummy 
heads, Tm ■ . b • »f; • *1 shaven (see Gn 41i-^), are seldom 
bald. 1 ; ^ » . M , : . only three bald heads out of 500. 
Egyptians generally concealed baldness by wear- 
ing wigs, and one female head in the Camb. Mus. 
had loclis of hair gummed on over the bare scalp. 
In Papyrus Ebers (c. B.c. 1500) there are eleven 
prescriptions to prevent baldness. But, although 
rare in Egypt, Leo Africanus says it is common in 
Barbary. Many of the ^yp* priests were shaven, 
and are therefore called F^et or bald-headed ; and 
• ■ b -fo:'*!'! T'l .'t baldness disqualified 

■ urib !! 'oo.: I I •. .!■ 2120, LXX), although 

it did not preclude them from partaking of the 
sacred food. Even shaving the head was for- 
bidden to the priest (Lv 21®). A similar contrast 
is implied in the pioliibUion of ‘rounding the 
corners’ of the liLal (Lv lO^^) among ordinary 
Israelites tool iii.L-ii -h them from their heathen 
who cut their hair in a circular form, 
iih liiJM 01 Duonysus was cut (Herod, iii. 8). The 
modern Egyptians and BMiai i ado])i a similar mode 
of Liiuing”; whilo Llie Pal. and Arabian Jews keep 
the Levitical custom, and, at the halaJea or first 
cutting of the hair at the age of four years, do not 
cut the corners (Schechter, Jewish Quart, Bev, 

ii. 16). 

Artificial baldness, by shaving, was a sign of 
mourning, not only among the Jews, but amon^ 
other races. Bioms comment on its folly, ^asi 
calvitio mmror levetuTt is quoted by Cicero [Tusc, 
Disp, iii. 26). In this manner Mardonius and his 
army mourned for Masistius, cutting off not only 
their own hair, but that of their horses (Herod, 
ix. 24 ; see also Patroclus’ funeral, JL xxiii. 46 ; 
also Odyss, iv. 198 . . .i. .. T. i i7r, Micah 

bids the women of ‘ ' .i'. •• ■ i.n m-i I*.i • bald 

(P®), and enlarge their baldness as the nesher or 
neophron (Egyp. vulture), which has a featherless 
head. Baldness, produced by cutting off the hair, 
is associated with mourning in Is 15- 22^% Jer 48®^ 
16®, Ezk 27®^, and Ain 8^^ It is used metaphorically 
for mouining in Jer 47® and Ezk 7^®. 

Symbolical baldness by shaving w'as the sign of 
the expiry ol the Xaziritc’s vow (Nu 6^®). At the 
exp 11 y ox liis vow St. Paul shaved his head at 


Cenchrese, and he fulfilled later the ritual oi 
purification (Ac 18^® 21^^). Shaving in connexion 
with vows was not peculiar to the Jews; thus 
the people of Argos shaved their heads in token 
of their vow to recover Thyrsea (Herod, i. 82). 
Shamng the forehead was not permitted to the 
Jews (Bechorat 43. 3, and Sifre on Nu). These 
shavings were essentially representative sacrifices ; 
in the usual heathen form, they were intended to 
propitiate the deity invoked. The Jewish tonsure 
was partly thanksgiving, hence the hair was burnt 
in the fire of the peace-ofiering (Nu 6^®) ; it was 
also partly purificatory, ‘ as if by this, deficiencies 
in religious service were cut ofi:‘’ (Rabanus Maui. 
de Cleric, Inst. i. 3). Shaving was on this account 
part of the ceremony of the purification of Levitea 
(NuS"^). Aitu'Mg -ome races partial tonsure is a 
tribal mn*!;, j. , n)i example, the occipital tonsure 
of the Philippine ^tas. 

The primitive Christian tonsure was votive, and 
was falsely supposed to have been invented by St. 
Peter (Greg. Tour, de gloria "f ■-* •. 1. 
really dates from the 5th cent. I !i I .i i in .'I- -i:. 
crown-tonsure icpro-emcd the crown of thorns 
(Raban. i. 3). The or Pauline tonsure 

was total shaving or close cropping of the head, 
and was derived from Egypt. The Celtic or 
Johannine tonsure, which was a shaving of the 
front of the head in front of the ears and vertex, 
existed in Spain, where it was forbidden by the 
4th Council of Toledo (Canon xli.) ; it vras also 
practised in Celtic Britain ((aildas, Epist. ii.), 
Ireland, and Scotland (Bede, Hist. Eccl,^ iv. 1, v. 2), 
as well as among the ‘^i'xou" ( \[ioE>iJ,ii- Sidonius, 
Epist. ad Lamprid. w.i. {»,. h wus psobably the 
survival of a pre-Christian badge of soiviiailc, as 
the word JfacS, ‘ bald-headed,’ for servant existed 
in pre-Christian times, as in the names Maolduin 
and Maoldarach. Lucat-Maol was a heathen 
. • . of St. Patrick. Tonsure of women 

v; ^ judgment of St, Paul, shameful 

(1 Co 11®), and the early Church decided at the 
Council of Gangra that it a woman polled her head 
she should be excommunicated (Socrates, HE iii, 
42). See Barber, Hair, Shaviitg. 

A. Macalister. 

BALM (nif ^bri, ^ert ; LXX jiTjrivr } ; resina), 
— ^It is i ■ * ''b determine, on philological 
grounds, , j ■ intended by z6rii and as 

the ancient translations do not agree on the sig- 
nification of the word, it must remain uncertain. 
The substances with which it is mentioned (Gn 
37®®, cf. 43^^) make it probable that it was an 
aromatic gum or spice. If the substance alluded 
to by Jeremiah (8^® 46^^ 61®) be the same, powerful 
medicinal virtues were attributed to it. It was 
cl ; j 1 1 article of commerce in Gilead, dealt in 
i-y -L.c. !i and Israel (Ezk 27^’^). No mention is 
made of a balm tree as growing in Gilead. It is 
not certain fromllic ‘Is there no balm 

in Gilead?’ and ‘Go up iiiLo Gilead and take 
balm,’ that the substance was produced there, any 
more than from the expression that ‘Judah and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants, they 
traded in balm,’ implies that it was produced in 
their country. Gilead was an indefinite geo- 
graphical expression for the district stretching 
eastward from the Jordan to the Euphrates and 
an unknown extent southward. A portion of the 
commerce of Arabia pas'scd through it, and spices 
and balms and incense foiined an important part 
of the wares carried by the Ishmaelites through this 
territory. Whether the substance was produced 
in it or not, Gilead would seem to have been an 
entrepot for it. This is all we know from Scrip- 
ture as to the substance or substances intended. 
Any attempt to identify them must be conjectural, 
and he who hazards a guess will be largely in. 
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fluenced by his opinion as to -whether balm was a 
product of Gilead or an article of commerce there 
and in Pal. If we assume that it was a product of 
Gilead, we have no known tree in that region 
which produces a medicinal aromatic gum or 
spice. Mastich has been supposed by some to be 
the substance. The tree which produces it, how- 
ever, although abundant along the coast and lower 
mountains of W. Pal., has not been leported E. 
of the Jordan. The author searched for it in the 
forests of Gilead and Bashan without finding it. 
Moreover, the Ishmaelites (Gn 37^®) brought it, 
with Arabian gums and spices, ” ' ■'^ilead to 

Dothan on their wav to Egypt ' is, and 

always has been, a leading product of Chios and 
other islands of the ^Egean Sea, and was certainly 
not a product of Arabia. Pliny [Nat, xii. 36 h 

indeed, speaks of a mastich produced in India and 
Arabia, but it was produced by a ‘ prickh' shi ub.’ and 
therefore cannot be the gum ixomFistaciaLmtiscuSy 
L. In other places he calls the true mastich resin of 
lentisk (xxiv. 22. 28). He attributes to it a long list 
of virtues. |.i iin*ij).‘ 11 y astringent and detergent. 

Mecca I lie product of BalsaTnodendron 

Gileadense^ Kth., and B, Opobalsamum^ Kth., has 
the weight of tradition in its favour. Jos. (Ant 
vm. VI. 6) says that the Jews believe that the queen 
of Sheba, who doubtless had botanical gardens in 
many places, gave Solomon a root of it; and we 
have evidence that it was cultivated in the lower 
Jordan Valley. Tristram says, ‘From Jericho 
Cl(('iiJri obtained plants for hcM* pa»uoii> at 
; an imperial guard was p!. (. .1 o.oj the 
gardens, and twice was the balm tree exhibited in 
triumph in the streets of Kome.’ It has, however, 
now disappeared. The product of these trees is 
known in Arabic by the name of halasdn^ from 
which BdXcrafiop, halsamu7n, balsam^ and balm are 
probably derived. The balasdn tree is defined by 
the Arab. ' v* < ’i;’ • < *, « ' tain kind of tree 

or shrub, ’ r. • 'a 'j.'i" ' i* having 

many leaves, inclining to white, in odour resem- 
bling the rue, the berry of which has an oil which 
is more potent than the berry, as the berry is than 
the wood.’ Avicenna speaks of its properties and 
virtues at length, and quotes Dioscorides to the 
efiect that the tree ‘grows only in the country of the 
J ews, which is Palestine, in the Ghor. ’ He probably 
alludes to the plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, but is i * ■ ' ■ : >hat this was 

the only or the’ i ■ I i »■ i s-'tree. That 
Avicenna does to- o \ v ■ e mastich is 
clear from the fact that he presently says that 
‘ some prefer to mix this unguent (gum) with other 
unguents (gums), as tiiiguciifc of the green berry, 
and unguent of cfirnphno \hnnr^f„ and unguent 
(gum) of the mastich tree.’ Balm of Gilead was 

m( il\ r I . used even in Europe, but it has now 

[■;. •! V :: /h» ; 

'1 he monks of ■!■!(. ■» ■«■■■»■ \\hvizalcTpdm, 

Balanites MgypUaca^ Del., as the Bairn of Gilead. 
They prepare an oily gum from the fruit of this 
species, which is sola in tin cases to travellers as 
the Balm of Gilead. It is said also to be beneficial 
in the treatment of wounds and sores. 

G. E. Post, 

BALNUUS (A BdXrovosf, B Ba\i^o0s), 1 Es 
Binnui in Ezr 10®^ which see. 

BALSAM.—See Balm. 

BALTASAR (Bo-XTao-Jp), the Greek form of Bel- 
shazzar in Dn 5 etc., Bar and also of Belte- 
shazzar, Dn 4, etc. Clearly, the names are confused 
in ignorance ; for while Vulg. renders both names 
|i' : . . > 1;. by Baltassar, Syr renders both by 

Blitsiiatsar, ' Comdex A in Dn presents Baprao-dp. 

J. T. Mai^suall. 


BAMAH (Ezk 20-®) is the Heb. name for ‘ High 
Place ’ (wh. see), and is retained by the EV in the 
second half of this verse on account of the 
etymology given in the first half. It is obviously 
a contemptuous derivation that the prophet means 
to suggest ; but the precise point of it cannot be 
clearly ascertained. The word is resolved into its 
syllables, and these appear to be identified re- 
spectively with two words meaning ‘come’ and 
‘ what’ ; thus : ‘ What (Mah) is the Ba-mah where- 
unto ye come (Ba)?’ Ewald and others have 
supposed that the verb ‘ come ’ (or ‘ enter ’) is used 
in an obscene sense, with an allusion to the immoral 
practices associated with the worship at these 
sanctuaries (cf. Am 2^, Hos 4^^^ ) ; but this view, 
even if adopted, does not remove oh ■ 
of the verse. A parallel may be «? •• . ■: 

derivation of the word for ‘ manna ’ in Ex 16^® (see 
RV). J. Skinner. 

BAMOTH (n*iD5), Nu a station in the 

journey from the Arnon to the Jordan, i . t'h ' h\\ , ’ ‘ 
same as Bamoth-baal, Nu 22^^ RVm (‘the 'nigh 
places of Baal ’ AY, RV), to which Balak brought 
Balaam. Bamoth-baal is mentioned in the list of 
cities belonging to Reuben (Jos 13^^) along with 
Beth-baal-meon, and both being seats of Baal- 
worship they may be included in ‘ the high places ’ 
of Is 15^; but the reference here is doubtful (cf. 
Dillmann’s note on the verse in his Isaiah), nD3 nn, 
mentioned on the Moabite Stone, 1. 27, as restored 
by Mesha, may be the same as Bamoth. For its 
position see Exodus, Route of. 

A. T. Chapman. 

BAN (A Bivy B Baevdv)y 1 Es S®?. — The head of a 
family which could not trace their descent from 
Israel at the return under Zerub. The passage is 
corrupt. The corresp. name in the lists of Ezr 
Neh 7®^ is Tobiah ; but in both of the can. books 
some MSS of the LXX insert a name viol Boixf, 
of which Ban may be the equivalent. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

BANAIAS (Bamias) 1 Es 93 ®=Benaiah Ezr 10^. 

BAND. — Three words of different orimn and 
meaning but the same ^p* 11* rig aie all found m 
AV. 1. Band = anything rlird o./ V.v, whether for 
confinement or for ■■/'h. ‘■■.g The Heb. 
words are {a) ■rn- . ■ -ig twisted or 

twined. Job 39^^^ ‘Canst thou bind the unicorn 
(RV ‘wild-ox’) with his band?’ Hos 11^ ‘I drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love ’ ; so 
Ezk 32® 4®; but tx^ ‘cords’ Jg Ps 2® 118^ 

129^ It is the word tr*^ ^wreathen (work)’ in 

Ex 28^4. 22. 24. 25 39I6. 17. M f J) ^,0^ 

Dn 4^®* Ec 7^®), anything that 'win bind* 
whether a flaxen rope or an iron fetter. Jg 15^^ 
‘ his (Samson’s flaxen) bands dropped from off hia 
hands ’ ; Dn 4^® ‘ a band of iron and brass,’ so 
Dn Ec 7^®. (c) hebhel, a rope or cord, not 
for binding (though Ezk 27^, Job 4P, Est 1®) so 
much as for use on board ship (Is SS^*^), for fasten- 
ing tents (Is 33^®), and o-pf'Mj.lly for measuring, a 
measuring-line (2 S f’- 7> ■' etc.). In AY 
hebhel is tr^ ‘bands’ only in Ps 119®^ ‘the bands of 
the wicked have robbed me’ (where ‘bands’ no 
doubt =‘ troops,’ by mistrans*^; RY ‘The cords of 
the wicked have vraiipcd me round’); and Zee 
IH* the name of one of tfie two staves, ‘Bands,’ 
lepTo-eiit iTig the brotherhood between Judah and 
Israel, Ihc other, ‘Beauty,’ rcpiocnf ing the 
covenant made with all the people, id) r- *: nidtOhy 
the pole or chief part of the yoke tliar biiuN the 
oxen together. In AV only Lv 26^®, Ezk 34‘^’ 
(RY ‘bars’), {e) n^rin harzuhhah only in plu.= 
bonds, Is 58® ‘ to loose the bands (RV * bonds ’) of 
wickedness ’ ; or pains, Ps 73'* ‘ there are no bands 
in their death.’ (/) np'iD mo^ir, properly some 
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thing for chastising, hence a "bond for curbing, 
Job 39® ‘who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass ? Ps 2® ‘ Let us break their bands asunder,’ 
107^^ Is 28®^ 52% Jer 2-^. In all these passages 
Amer. RV gives ‘bonds,’ but Eng. Rv retains 
‘bands,’ and even turns ‘bonds’ into ‘bands’ in 
Jer 6® 27® 30®, where this is the Heb. word. 
(gr) n 2 ^)D mdshekhahy a rope to draw with, only Job 
‘or loose the bands of Orion ?’ 

Tlie Greek words are {a) decrijids, something that 
binds, Lk 8®®, Ac 16®® 22®® ; (b) o'w5eo-/A6s, some- 
thing that binds closely, Col 2^® ‘all the body, 
being supplied and knit together through the 
joints and bands’; and (c) ^cvKTTjpia, that which 
yokes, only in Ac 27^ the fastening of the rudder. 

In all these places ‘ bond ’ would be used in mod. 
English ; and ‘ bond ’ is quite frequent in AV as 
tr“ of some of those words, esp. decrfiSs. 

2. Band = a fiat strip, a ribbon. (In this sense 

b. is from French bande ; but as the strip or strap 
would be used for binding it came to be identified 
'with 1. Both come originally from hindan ‘to 
bind ’). {a) sdphdht ‘ S' lip»’ ti^ ‘ band ’ only in 

Ex 39®® ‘there was a hole in the midst of the 
robe . . . with a band (RV ‘ binding ’) round about 
the hole.’ See also Headban'D (Is 3®® only), and 
SWADDLINGBAND (Job 38® only). RV gives ‘ band ’ 
for ‘giidle,* a^n hcskebh, in Ex 28®* ®^* ®® 29® 
305, 20. 21^ Ly g7^ (5) /cXoi6s, a dog’s collar, then any 
collar or chain for the neck (f2 0(iucnt in LXX, as 
Gn 41^*® ‘[Pharaoh] put a gold /'hfiai about his 
[Joseph’s] neck,’ 1 K 12^ ‘Thy father made our 
yoke giievous’). /cXot6j is tr^ ‘band’ Sir 6®® ‘her 
bands aie purple lace.’ 

3. Band=tro^, company. (Its origin is difficult 

to trace. Bu Cange says that the company of 
soldiers formed by Alfonso of Castile was called a 
handaj from the red handa or ribbon worn by 
them as a sash ; but Littr6 ^ves late Lat. handum 
‘banner’ as the original.) The Heb. words so tr^ 
are {a) dgaphy only plu. and only in Ezk 12^^ 

^721 22 394 bV keeps ‘ bands’ in 121^ I7®S 

but gives ‘hordes’ in the other passages. The 
word means originally the vnng of an army, Assyr. 
agappu, (b) 1^12 gedhudh^ fromTiiJ] to penetrate, so 
a band invading a country. Tr^ ‘ band ’ in 2 S 4®, 

1 K 11®^ 2 K' 6®® 13®®* 24®&^ 1 Ch 12i«* 

2 Ch 22h RV retains, except 1 K 11®^ ‘troop.’ 

(c) A a strong army, a force; 

tr*^ ‘band' only 1 iS lo®® (‘a b. of men,’ RV ‘the 
host’) and Ezr 8®® (‘a b. of soldiers,’ so RV). 
{d) Mz^z (pep. of to divide, hence divided 
into companies. Only Pr 30®^ ‘The locusts have 
no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.’ 
(e) n^np mahdneh^ the ordinary word fora ‘camp.’ 
Only Gn 32^ ‘ Jacob . . . divided the people . . . 
into two bands’ (RV ‘companies’), and 32^® ‘and 
now I am become two bands ’ (RV ‘ companies ’), 
(/) rd'sh=^ head,’ only 1 Ch 12®® (RV ‘heads’) 
and Job 1^*^ ‘The Cluilllfcans made out three 
bands’ (so RV). Tin* omIv Gr. word is <TT€ipa, which 
was the usual of the Lat. cohors, a co- 

hort, which when complete c‘on•^i^^ ed of 600 regular 
soldiers, being the tenth part of « legion. Cohorts, 
like regiments, had their distinguishing names, 
of which we find the ‘Italian,’ Ac 10^, and the 
‘Augustan,’ 27^. In Jn 18®* ®® the ‘ band ’ would 
not consist of a whole cohort, so that (TTretpa must 
have had some elasticity of usage ; cf. 2 Mac 8®®. 

‘ Band ’ as an intrans. verb occurs Ac 23^® ‘ the 
Jews banded together* (iroi'ijirayres (rvjTpo^rjy, mak- 
ing a conspiracy; the word is used of the liotous 
assembly in Ephesus, Ac 19^), J. Hastings. 

BANI (’^7). — i, A Gadite, one of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23®s). 2. 3. 3. Levites (1 Ch 6^, Neh 3'^ cf. 8^ 

( --T^Binnui of Ezr 8*® and Neh 10®)). 5. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 9*). 6* Head of a family of returning exiles 


(Ezr 210 =[Biniiui of Neh 7^®] 10®®, Neh lO^^j. 7. 
One of those who had married foreign wives (Ezi 
10®®). The utmost i * “'y levails as to the 
number of occurrenc- - ;!■ .. * ■ B. owing to the 

confusion between it and similar names. See 
Binnui. J. a. Selbie. 

BANIAS (B BoLPidSf A Bar/, AV Banid), 1 Es 8*. 
—Ancestor of Salimotli, who leturned with Ezra 
from captivity. The name does not appear in the 
parallel list Ezr 8^®, having prob. dropped out from 
Its resemblance to the preceding word ‘sons’ (’j:;). 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

BANISHMENT. — See Crimes and Punish- 
ments. 

BANK. — 4. A raised earthwork from which to 
storm a city, 2 S 20^® ‘ they cast up a b. against 
the city’ (nb^D sCUlah, from to raise up, RV 
‘mount’), so 2 K Is (Amer. RV ‘mound’) 

The RV has changed * thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee,*Lk 19^, into ‘thine enemies shall cast up a bank abou. 
thee,* although the Revisers did not read irap&/u£obXi>ucrtit with 
L marg., T, WH ; but accepted ^tpt^ocUuinv of TE. On the 
readmg see Plummer*s Imke, 

This meaning, now obsoL, is nearer the original 
sense of ‘ bank ’ than the next, but the oldest of 
all is seen in Ca 5^® RV ‘banks of sweet herbs.’ 
2. The margin of a river, Heb. {a) sdphah, 
‘lip,’ Gn 4P^ Dt 4^“, Jos 12® 13®- 1®, 2 K Ezk 
47"^ Dn 12®^^ (RV gives ‘brink’ at Gn 41^^, Dn 
12®* ®, ‘edge’ in Dt 4^^ Jos 12® leaving the 

rest unchanged, and turning ‘ brink ’ into ‘ bank ’ 
in Ezk 47®). {b) oddhah, perhaps meaning ‘ cut 
away,* Jos 3^® 4“, Is 8’, always of banks over 
flowed, (c) np 2 (acc. to keththh, ker$ ni 2 ) gidhyah^ 
only 1 Ch 12^®, also of banks overflowed. 3. The 
toMe of a money-changer or money-dealer; then 
his office or shop. It occurs only Lk 19®® (Gr. 
rpdre^a, the ordinary word for a table). RV gives 
bankers for ‘exchangers’ in Mt 25®’ (Gr. Tparre- 
[-eirrjs T, WH]). J. HASTINGS. 

BANNAS {BdvpoSy AV Banuas), 1 Es 5®®. — A name 
oc<,unii!;r among the Levites who returned with 
Zerub. The names Bannas and Sudias answer to 
Bene-Hodaviah in Ezr 2^, of which they are per- 
haps a corruption. The correspondiag words in 
Neh 10® are ‘Shebaniah, Hodiah’ (Sa^dav^ 'Cidovtd). 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

BANNEAS {Bapvalas, AV Baanias), 1 Es 9®®= 
Benaiah (Ezr 10®®), which see. 

BANNER, ENSIGN, STANDARD.—!, degei, 

‘ banner, standard.* This was to be used to mark 
the separate place of each tribe in the camp in the 
wilderness (Nu 2®). The Shulammite in her beauty, 
which overcomes the beholder, is compared ((ja 
54. 10) to forces encamperl V- » ■» -ir- ’ *'ig) in 
order under banners -7-- A 

degel is properly ‘ that which is meant to be seen ’ ; 
dagdlu m Assyrian being the common word for 
‘ to see*’ 

2. D4 nify ‘ensign,’ possibly means either that 
which {DDi=p3) or that which is lifted up 

(DD3=kbi). The brazen serpent was put upon a 
nSs (Nu 2P), i.e. possibly upon the aegel of one 
of the tribes. The common use made of the n§s 
was to set it upon some high hill as a signal to 
a^ssemble (Is 11*^® and 13®). 

In Is 10^® (‘They, i.e, the Assyrians, shall be as 
when a standard-bearer, faintetb’) nearly 

all modem authorities (not RV text) render, ‘ As 
when a sick man i)ineth away.’ The old rendering 
is, however, defensible, if we may supply the word 
‘ heart ’ ; cm 3*? dcdc, ‘ as when the heart of a 
standard - hearer fainteth.’ Again in Is 69^® 
(‘ When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
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Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him’) modern scholars allow no reference to a 
standard. Yet the rendering ‘the Spirit of the 
Lord raiseth a standard agamst him’ may be 
defended by Is IP®. 

On the Assyrian reliefs, standards are shown 
earned into battle borne on the chariots of the 
Assyrians. One such standard (of which a good 
engraving is given in Madame Kagozin’s Assyria, 
p. 252 ) has the device of an arch ‘ ' ' the 

god Asshur, standing above two fact 

that an ensign might thus be a religious symbol 
gives point to Is ‘[J"] shall set up an ensign 
for the nations.’ 

The Roman standards also, since they bore the 
image of the emperor, had a religious character, 
owing to the worship paid to the emperors. The 
■T ■ ' ’ hem as idols (Jos. Ant, xviii. iii. 1), 

; soldiers, on one occasion at least, 
sacrificed to them (Jos. War, VI. vi. 1 : KOfiia-avre^ 
rds o’Tjy.ixias €ls rb Upbv koI 6i/jt,evoL rijs dvaroXtKijs 
itiJXtjs dx'Tt/cpus ^dv<rav aircus abrddt). This sacrifice 
was offered in honour of Titus, the emperor’s son, 
after the capture of the temple. 

W. E. Barnes. 

BANNUS {Bai^vot^s), 1 Es Either Bani or 
Binnui in Ezr 10^. (See these names.) 

BANQUET. — In the 17th cent, and earlier, b. 
frequently signified, not the general feast, but the 
wine that came after ; not eating and drinking, 
but drinking only. 

*Br‘:g i’l Tie L'uiquet quickly ; wine enough 

Cloop ’■ til’d no ilLh to drink.’ 

Shaks, Ant, and Ql&op, l il. 11. 

•We’ll dine in the great room, but let the music 

And banquet be prepared here.’ 

Massinger, IPnnat Conib, iii. 1. 

This is the meaning of b. wherever it occurs in 
AV. The Heb. and Gr. words are— 1 mishff'h, 
‘ a drinkiim,’ from * to drink ’ ( I ^ ,3 “ 

614 73. 7. 8^ f n 510)^ 2. nov shdthah, Est 7^ ‘ So the 
king and Haman came to b.’ (lit. ‘to drink’). 
3. p: ycLyirij ‘wine,’ Ca 2* ‘He brought me to 
the 1:' (lit. ‘house of wine’). 

4 ■ ‘ I ■■ ■!,' together,’ Sir 32® 49^ ‘ a b. 

of V :!• ; : 'I.i-' ! . ). Mac 2^, 5. ir6rof, ‘drink- 
ing’ fjth 12^®], 1 Mac 16^®, 1 P 4® ‘banquetings’ 
(RV‘cs--..: *■ 

Tl |> » ,'■('(■ ■ )■“ < are Job 41® ‘ Shall 

the I )• • • V ; ’■ Mm?’ (RV ‘make 

traffic of him,’ Heb, n-jj Mrah ‘ to bargain ’ ; and 
Am 6’ ‘the b. (RV ‘revelry’) of them that 
stretched themselves’ (Heb. mirziah, from 
root = to scream, ‘here used of yells of joy’ — 
Orelli). But in these passages also, though b. 
is not the best tr., its meaning was no doubt the 
same. See PEAST. J, Hastings. 

baptism:-* 

1* Tebmiitoloot. 

(a) In the LXJL 
(5) In the NT. 

11. OT Types. 

(a) The Cloud and the Sea (St. PaulX 
(h) Ihe Deluge (St Peter). 

(c) Other Types (Patristic). 

IIL Paetial Anticipations. 

(a) Proselyte B.Tpiism. 

Ih) John's Baptism. 

IT. The ( r f pistian Baptibh. 

f 0 lh(* 1 I- u ■ *. 

(.1 '.ho IJ ' 1 . .la. 

( ) I .0 Ml- -01. 

(d) The Rite. 

?. The Doctbinb of Chbistun Baptism. 

L Terminology,— ( a) In the LXX the simple 
verb ^dirreiF is frequent in the sense of ‘dip’ (Ex 
12^, Lv 4®*^^ 9** 14®*^®*®^ etc.) or ‘inmierse* (Job ^^). 
The intensive /Sairrii'ai' occurs four times : twice 


literally, of Naaman <]ippiTi‘jj in the Jordan (2 K 5^^) 
and of Judit]‘ ha Lid- 114 i,12’); once metaphorically, 
h dvoida fie (I*! 21'^); and one© of cere- 

monial M.' •*’■ liter pollution, ^aTri^ofievos aVd 
veKpov 3! I ^). The usual verb for cere- 
monial washing is Xoi;e<T^at (Lv 14®*® 155-10.10.16-22 
164.24-28 etc.), tlie middle voice being used because 
the unclean person performed this cleansing for : 
himself. The active is used of Moses washing 
Aaron and his sons before they exercised their 
ministry (Ex 29"^ 40^®, Lv 8®), and of the Lord 
washing Jerus. (Ezk 16^). But ^airTL^eiv is never 
used in the LXX of any initiato:^ rite. 

Of the two cognate substantives ^aTma-fios and 
^dwTiaixa, neither is found in the LXX; while 1 
Xovrpoy occuxs tlirice (Ca 4^ 6®, Sir 31 [34]^). ! 

(6) In the NT the use of ^iirreLv is the same 1 
as in the LXX (Lk 16^^*, Jn 13^®, and perhaps 
Rev 19^®, where the reading is very uncertain); | 
but the use of ^aTrl^eiv . ■ * a great change. 

As in Sir 31®®, it is ■ i o ceremonial purifi- 
cation (Lk 11®®, and perhaps Mk 7^, where the 
reading is again uncertain) ; and, as in Is 2P, it 
is used ‘ ’ ’ ”, viz, by Christ of His suffer- 
ings (M ^ - 12®®). But, with these few 

exceptions, jSarr/fw always refers to washing for a 
reli^oii-' "i Ihe i\n I'nistration of the sacred 

rite of i ‘ .1 * ' I. ‘ fijri'ii '1 11 s ’ in the technical sense ; 
and in this sense Xoveu is not used. It is plain from 
Lk 11®® that in itself ^aTrriiiw does not necessarily 
mean immersion, as Calvin {Inst. iv. 15. 19) and 
others assert. This is its usual meaning, however ; 
Polybius uses it of sinking ships (i 51. 6, xvi 6. 2). 

We find pairrl^eLv used ^th absolutely (Mk I'*, 

Jn 125- 28 322. as. 26 42 ( Jn 4^, 

Ac 8®®, 1 Co l^'** ^®), and very often in the passive 
(Mt 31®* 1^*1®, Mk 1018, Lk 321, Ac 2®i etc.). The 
verb is sometimes followed by a preposition, indi- 
cating either the element into which ( eh rbv "lopbdvriv , 

Mk P) or in which {iy tQ ^lopbdvy, Mk 1® ; ev USari, 

Mt Jn P®*®®) the immersion takes place; or the 
end or issue of it {els fierdyoiav, Mt 3^^; els dt^eenv 
dfjLaprtQv, Ac 2®®; els rb bvofM. rivos, Mt 28^®, Ac 8^® 19^). 

Of the substantives, both ^avriayds and jSdTrrtcrga 
are found; and the distinction commonly drawn 
between them as to NT usage is probably correct ; 

Wt there are not enough instances for a secure 
induction. From Mk 7^ and He 9^® we infer 
that paTTTKTfJtjos usually meant lustration or cere- 
monial washing. Ro 6^, with Epli 4® and 1 F 
.3®^, would indicate that pdimafia was reserved for 
baptism proper. But in He 6® paimajiQy probably 
includes Christian baptism, and in Col 2^® the 
more difficult reading claims attention. 

Jos. uses to designate John’s baptism, 

and ^dirnccs of the performance of the rite (Ant, 
XVIII. V. 2). 

The Latin VSS and Fathers make no dis- 
tinction between haytismus and hemtisma. The 
Vulg. has hnt,^!smifs poemtentice (iMk: 1^, Lk 3®, 

Ac 13®^ 19 fjnj)‘isi*i(r Joannis (Ac 1®®), mum 
haptisma (Eph 4®), and even haptismata calicum 
(Mk 7^}, ami doctrince (He 6®). A 

neut. nom. •’ i*. found in the best MSS 

of the Vulg., Mt 21®8, and in various other 

; m rcprcscntal ives of the Old Latin, c,g, 

'•I i (a i). In Lk 20‘* we have bajdismvta 

{f Vulg.), haptismus {c d), haptisma {e). See 
Ronsch, Itala und Yulgata, p. 270. Cyprian some- 
times uses both and haptlsmus in the 

-am e passage "vv ill lon't chnngo of meaning, e.g,Kp. 
Ixxiv. 11; comp. hp. Ixix. 2, Ixx. 2, etc. Twice 
m NT XovTpov is used of baptism : X. rod iiSaros 
(Eph 5®®), X. 7raXiyyeve(rLas (Tit 3®) ; and the word 
occurs in no other connexion. It and its eq uivalent 
la far rum soon became technical terms in this sense 

1. hl'^t. Mart. ApoL i. 61. 79; Cypr. De HaJb, Vwg 

2. 23 ; De Lapsxs, 24, etc. ). 


i 
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II. OT Types. — We have apostolic authority 
for finding two types of Cliristian baptism in OT 
history, but in neither case are the details of the 
type <mite certain. 

8t. raul takes the Israelites b . .b • * '■ ■ '' 

and passing through the sea aj 
(1 Co 10^*^); where being under the cloud points 
to submersion, while passing through the sea may 
signify emersion ; or (less ^ well) the cloud may 
Ivijlfv the spiritual element in baptism, and the sea 
t!ic element. 

Still more expressly St. Peter makes the saving of 
a few persons through water at the Flood a figure 
of the Christian rite (1 P ; where the water 
which purged the earth of its wicked inhabitants 
by fioating the Ark saved its inmates. Luther 
almost inverts this, when he remarks that ‘ baptism 
is a greater deluge than that described by Moses, 
since more are baptized than were drowned by the 
Deliigeb 

Beyond these two we need not go. But patristic 
writers find baptism typified in a variety of things, 
some of which are remote enouMi, e.a. not only 
in the passage of the Jordan (Jos 3^^) and the 
cleansing of Naaman (2 K 5^^), but in the river of 
Paradise, the well revealed to Hagar, the water 
from the rock, the water poured upon Elijah’s 
offering, etc. etc. Tertullian asserts that the 
primeval water ‘brought forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life’ (Gn 1^*^), in order 
that there should be no difficulty in believing that 
baptismal waters can give life {De Bapt iii. ). In 
a like spirit prophecies respecting Christian baptism 
were found with great freedom, not only in Zech- 
ariah’s fountain. . . ‘for sin and for uncleanness’ 
(13^), in Isaiah’s promise that sins red as scarlet 
shall be white as snow (P®), and in Ezekiel’s, ‘I 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
he clean. ... A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you ’ (36^* but 
even in the hart i)an1ing after the water brooks 
(Ps 42^), and in Llie uatoi-h breaking out in the 
desert (Is 35®). 

Without presuming to determine anything re- 
clhi;' iiib'T'ded types and prophecies, we may 
-a\ iii.ai those washings which were required 
b\ Mh* *‘ic Law as a means of entering or re- 
entering the con^egatiofi, o-jx (Lilly in its closer 
relations with J , had <ioii-i«h.iabI(i analog with 
Christian baptism. But that is a ve^ different 
thing from Cyprian’s sweeping assertion, Quoti- 
esrtin fue a'jva jiolff in scripturis sanctis nominatuTy 
hffpii,'imaprfr:tfi''ntur {Bp, Ixiii. 8) ; a iid I lii- ho a pplic-. 
not only to OT (Is 43^®*^^ 48^^), bur to hi I (Jn 4 "’* w 
7S7-89, Mt 5«). 

III. Partial Anticipations.— When we ap- 
proach the history of b; |>.‘ :*! as a rite of religious 
mitiation, we are (‘omroriKxi with the question, 
Where does the history begin? We may set aside 
heathen baptisms as having no historic connexion 
with the suDj’ect, except so far as ceremonial ablu- 
tions may be common to the human race. But a 
baptism which prevailed in Iceland and some parts 
of Norway is worth mentioning as a partial parallel. 
The father decided whether an infant was to be 
nurtured or expo^^cd. If he wished to preserve it, 
water was poured over it and a name given to it ; 
and to kill it after this ceremony of admission to 
the community was murder. Alter the introduc- 
tion of Christianity (c. A.D. 1000) this baptism still 
continued for some time side by side with Christian 
baptism. Omitting pagan lustrations, we have 
three conspicuous examples of the rite, all originat- 
ing in the same part of the world : proselyte 
b^tism, John’s baptism, and Christian oaptism. 
Which of these three is chronologically the first, 
and therefore tlie possible suggester of one or 
both of the others? This question was very 


hotly debated in the first half of the 18th cent, 
on (Controversial grounds, to find arguments for oi 
against infant baptism and sacramental doctrine. 
In the 19th cent, the question has been examined 
with less heat, and of late has dropped out ol 
notice. The momr^rapli of ^ol n cks ■ ' u ^ L-r 
das Alter dcr jutliscken J' > '/»'«, L-.l-n. 

1829, is still quoted as the leading authority on the 
subject. MassechethGerimyt)ie'lBl\.'Cili\,..\*y \ 
on proselytes, or Septem Libri jhrn . ;//■ 
Hierosolymitaniy was published by ivirctineini, 
Frankfurt a/M. 1851, 

{a) Proselyte Baptism . — According to the teaching 
of later Judaism, a stranger who desired to become 
a Proselyte of the Covenant, or of Righteousness, 
i.e. in the fullest sense an Isr., must be circumciseci 
and baptized, and then offer a sacrifice; circum- 
cision alone was not enough. Three of those who 
had instructed the stranger in the Law became his 
‘fathers’ or sponsors, and took him to a pool, in 
which he stood up to his neck in water, while the 
great commandments of the Law were recited to 
liim. These he promised to keep. Then a benedic- 
tion was pronounced, and he plunged beneath the 
water, taking care to be entirely sul)merged. In the 
case of women, baptism and sacrifice were the things 
required to admit them to the full privileges of Isram. 
But for both male and T- ^ l-r-i • sacrifice 
was abolished after the . . * ■ -i temple. 

That this b: of p > * is not an original 

feature in J i . d • ■ m - ■ : * j ! • 1 1 ■ I . The Rabbis indeed 
found a trace of it in Jacob’s command to his house- 
hold, ‘ Put away the strange gods that are among 
you, and purify yourselves, and change your gar- 
ments’ (Gn 35^); and even in God’s command to 
Moses, ‘Go unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their 
garments’ (Ex 19^®), where the people to be sancti- 
fied are certainly all Jews. Wlien ‘the daughter 
of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river’ 
(Ex 2®), this also, the Talm. said, is to be regarded 
as the baptizing of a proselyte. But we may 
safely assert that there is no mention of proselyte 
baptism anywhere in OT or in the Apocr. NI’ 
is equally silent. And this is by no means all. 
Josephus, Philo, and the older Tar^iiimisis ai c -ilent 
also; and there is little more than a probable 
allusion to it in the Mishna. None of the early 
Christian writers seem to know anything about it ; 
and this is specially notable in tne case of those 
who have discussed Judaism, or b;ij>li-m, or both, 
e.g. Barnabas, Justin \'. M"d 'I orLulIijin. Let 
us admit that the I o ” . i ; of the Sibylline 
Oracles is of Jewish origin, and that the line, h 
vorafjLOLS XovaatrOe 6Xov S^fias d^evdoun (164), refers to 
proselyte baptism ; and that Arrian refers to it 
also, when he says of one who is a heathen, Srar dk 
dvotXd^'d rb rrdOos ^e^aiipivov rare xal carrl rij Hvn 
Kal KaXurai *lov5diof {Diss. Epict. il 9) ; and that 
the reading of the Etluopic VS of Mt 23^® ‘ye 
compass sea and land to baptize one proselyte,’ 
is beyond question. Nevertheless, these three 
authorities do not bring us much (if at all) earlier 
than the 2nd cent. ; and that at that time 
pro-olytes were baptized on their admission to 
Judaism, is not in dispute. What is wanted is 
direct evidence that before J(Dhn the Baptist made 
so remarkable a use of the rite, it was the custom 
to make all prosclyt-cs submit to baptism; and such 
evidence is not forthcoming. 

Neverthel(i‘-s, the fact is not really doubtful. It 
is not credible that th(^ of proselytes was 

instituted and made .'‘ir their admission 

[ to .Judaism at a period subscijuent to the institution 
of Christian baptism ; and the supposition that it 
was borrowed from the rite enjoined by Clirist 
monstrous. From the infancy of Christianity the 
hostility of the synagogue to the Church was such. 
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that the mere fact that baptism was univei sally 
known as the rite by wliieh Gentiles were admitted 
to the Christian community, would have made it 
impossible for Jews to accept it as the rite for 
admitting Gentiles to the Jemsh community. 
Against a consideration of this kind the silence 
of Scripture and of Josephus and Philo is of little 
weight; it is one more instance of the danger of 
the argument from silence. No passage has been 
pointed out in either Josephus or Philo in which it 
would have been necessary, or even natural, to 
mention proselyte baptism ; and the same may be 
said of Scripture. The subject is not mentioned, 
because there was no need to mention it. In the 
Mishna it is stated that the school of Shammai 
allowed a Gentile who was circumcised on the eve 
of the Passover to wclsJi and partake of the paschal 
lamb, while the school of Hillel did not; and this 
points to the (m i)’o-'i\ytcs as a customary 

accompanimeM ci ■!< iii u* 'id*'" But what may be 
regarded as conclusive is, that the baptizing of 
proselytes would follow of necessity from the ref- 
lations which required a Jew to bathe in order 
to recover Levitical purity (Lv 11-15, Nti 19). 
JudcBus quotldie lavat, quia quotidie inquinatur^ 
says Teitullian [Dq Bapt xv. ) ; and again. Omnibus 
hcet nwmbris lamt quotidie Israel, nunquam tamen 
mundus est {Be Orat. xiv. ). If the mere possibility 
of contact with pollution requires such purification, 
how much more would one who had lived in heathen 
pollution require a complete purification before he 
was admitted to full membership in the House of 
Israel. Moreover, it should be noted that the 
authorities quoted above — the Sibylline Oracles, 
Arrian, and the Ethiopic VS — all mention baptism 
as the sign of change, and say nothing about 
circumcision. The reason for which possibly is, 
that, after the abolition of the sacrifices, baptism 
was the only rite which was applicable to both 
sexes; and the large majority of proselytes were 
women (Kraus, Enc. d, Christ, Alterth. ii. p. 823). 
Every Gentile, whether man or woman, who became 
a Jew, was purified from heathen pollution by 
immersion. 

About the other hypotliesis there is no difficulty. 
Assume that baptism for proselytes was a well- 
established custom when tiohn began to preach, 
and we have an obvious reason why John adopted 
the rite. Not that this was his only reason ; but 
that, so far as the custom was of any influence, it 
was a recommendation and not an obj ection. And 
the same argument applies to Christian baptism, 
which becomes more, and not less, intelligible 
when we consider that it was preceded by baptism 
for proselytes and the baptism of John. 

Literature. — F or Rpiri.l""'' : Uj o ^ m nrl 

for references to the •] I ’p ,/ > >< ' , 

Mesbiah, ii. App. xii. ; Schurer, HJP ii. ii. § 81, p. 819; Herzog, 
EE xii. p. 250, 1st ed. ; less full in 2nd ed. p. 800. 

(b) The Baptism of John. — ^Although there is no 
doubt that baptism was a Jewish rite of initiation 
before John began to preach, yet the history of 
baptism, so far as direct evidence is concerned, 
begins with him. That he who derived his title 
from it (6 Mk 614.24. 5 paTmerrijs, Mt 3^, 

Mk 8^, Lk 7^, Jos. Ant. xvm. v. 2) made use of 
the rile in ji’-cjuniiur for the kingilom of God, 

is an I i'.oiical I'.i ! l^yuid dispute. And ueneed 
not doubt that in using it he was influenced by the 
levitical purifications enjoined by the Law and by 
tlie baptism of pioselvtcs. But his baptism was 
dillerent from both. It is evident that, if it had 
not had .'-pedal characteristics, he would not have 
icccLved a .'-pi'cial name, and his right to administer 
n ^^ould not have been challenged. His baptism 
differed from the washings prescribed by the Law 
in these three respects — (1) They were acts of : 
lustiation, restoring a man to his normal condition; I 


his was an act of preparation, leading a man to an 
entirely new condition. (2) The man levitieally 
unclean baptized liimself, like Naaman in the 
Jordan; the penitents who came to John were 
baptized by bun. (3) The legal washings merely 
cleansed from levitical uncleanness ; his was a 
symbol and seal of moral purification. The moral 
. > I - ’"'d by John is pointed out in the 

1 7rpo6KK6Kadapiiev7]s of Jos. {Ant. 

XVIII. V. 2) as plainly as in the ^dirTLaixa, fieraioLas 
of Scripture (Mk 1^, Lk 3^). The snirit of repent- 
ance was assumed with a view to remission of 
sins. 

John’s baptism differed from proselyte baptism 
in being administered to Jews. The meaning of 
the challenge, ‘ Why then baptizest thou ? ’ ( Jn 
1^) seems to be, ‘ What right liast thou, who art 
neither the Messiah nor the Prophet, to treat 
Israelites as if they were proselytes? Jews are 
fit for the Messianic kingdom without any such 
purification.’ 

And while John’s baptism differed from these 
Jewish rites on the one hand, so it differed from 
Christian baptism on the other. This difference 
was clearly pointed out by the Baptist himself. 
‘ I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance 
... he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost ^ 
(Mt 3^^) ; * He that sent me to baptize with 
water, he said unto me, Upon wliomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit iidin-r !i»'d abiding upon 
him, the same is he ilia. with the Holy 

Spirit' (Jn P**; comp, our Loras words, Ac 1® 
IP®). And that this difference was regarded as 
essential, is shown by the fact that Ephesian disciples 
who had received John’s baptism were rebaptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, and then received 
the Holy Ghost through the laying on of hands 
by St. Paul (Ac 19^‘®). Cyril of Jems., in con- 
trasting John’s baptism with Christian baptism, 
says, that the former ‘ bestowed only the remission 
of sins’ {Catech, xx. 6; comp. iii. 7). But there is 
nothing in Scripture to show that it bestowed that. 
Tertullian points out that ‘baptism for the re- 
mission of sins’ refers to a futun remission, which 
was to follow in Christ {Be Bapt. x. ). And it may 
be doubted whether, if John’s baptism had con- 
ferred remission of sins, Jesus would have sub- 
mitted to it. Its main aspect was p’l |)arjiiion *.)r 
the kingdom of God; and in this jj'p(.ci 11: lined 
well into the opening of Christ’s ministry. To 
everyone else this pr^aratory act was a baptism 
of repentance. The Messiah, who needed no re- 
pentance, cordd yet accept the preparation. By 
means of this rite the people were consecrated 
to receive salvation, and He was consecrated to 
bestow it. 

We are told by St. John that the disciples of 
Jesus baptized many, and that this led to an 
inaccurate statement that Jesus Himself baiiti/cd 
(322 41.2)^ to the nature of this hnpti-in \\e 
are told nothing; but if not identical with the 
baptism of John, it Yould be more akin to that 
than to Christian baptism. It was preparatory 
and not perfecting, '’I'V'l Lnd not sacramental. 
The arguments 01' hi '..i-.-n on this point are 
weighty {Be Bapt x.-xii. ). W as Christian baptism 
possible until Christ had died and risen again? 
The theory that this early baptism by Christ’s 
^ was the baptism of llw‘ go^-pcl, but that its 
;i ■ • r.-*!- remained latent iinul jn'Ur the resur- 
rection, is not helpful ; and to suppose with Peter 
Lombard that it was In nomine Trinitatis, scilicet 
in ed formd in qud baptizaverunt postea {Sent iv. 
Z^^^.iii. 7), is utterly unreasonable. ■ ri To' i' 'wh 
put into prison, Jesus Himself contiiiiK i -IoIoi’h 
preaching. ‘ He came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel 01 God, and saying. The time is fulfilled 
ana the kingdom of God is at hand ' repent ye 
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(Mk B *' that, while Christ 

continued the .) ■ .* ■ -'olin. His disciples 

continued the ' • <din? In that case 

there is no need to raise the question whether 
they baptized ‘into the name of the Lord Jesus’; 
for John certainly did not do so. In any case 
it is improbable that, at a time when the dis- 
ciples had such inadequate views of the office of 
Jesus, they would baptize into His name. This 
' certainly not accompanied by the gift 
" ■ : ‘ for the Spirit was not yet given ; 

because Jesus was not .vcL glmifh'M. (Jn 7^®). 
And it is to be noted that '.eu^er in flic mission of 
fche Twelve nor in that of the Seventy is there 
any comma id b. b.: ■'v'' (Lk 9^"® 10^"^®). That 
omission is . « ■ this early baptism, like 

that of John, \vas lucrciy prepaialory, a symbolical 
act !!•"/ no grace. But the omission would 
be s, . o< ' ‘ ‘ already in use a rite equal 
in efficacy to the baptism of the gospel. Until 
Christ had died and risen again, and sent the Holy 
Spirit upon His disciples, no such baptism by them 
was possible. 

IV. The Histoky of Christian Baptism. 
— This subject, as treated in NT, may be 
discussed under four heads — (a) the Institution, 
[h] the Recipients, (c) the Minister, {d) the 
Rite. 

(a) The Institution of Christian baptism is to be 
dated from Christ’s farewell command, ‘ Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost ’ (Mt 28^^). This command the 
Twelve do not attempt to carry out until they 
are free from the earner charge (Lk 24^^). But 
directly they have ‘ been clothed with power from 
on high,’ teter begins to exhort the people to 
‘repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of their sins’ (Ac 2®®), 
and with very great success. But here we are at 
once struck oy the fact that, in spite of Christ’s 
command to baptize into the name of the Tiinity, 
no mentionis made of t' ' ■* 
name of Jesus Christ.’ ):■ . ‘f r'l. * :• 
record of Christian baptisms does not stand*^ alone. 
The Samaritans who were converted by Philip were 
‘baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 
8^®). Peter at Csesaiea commanded that Cornelius 
and those with him should be ‘b'!i i-i 
name of Jesus Christ’ (10^®). An.' i k Ip- i. -i 
disciples, when they were convinced of the in- 
sufficiency of John’s b‘ip,i-’->. v.ere ‘baptized into 
the name of the Lord J esus ’ ^ 1 9'' Moreover, there 
is no mention in NT of any one being baptized 
into the name of the Trinity ; and the expression 
^baptized into Christ’ (Ro 6®, Gal 3^^; comp. 
1 Co P® 6^^) is more in harmony vith the passages 
in the Acts than with the divine command as re- 
corded Mt 28^^.* 

Various explanations of these statements in the 
Acts have been suggested. 

(1) This baptism into or in the name of Jesus 
Christ is that which was prfii‘ti>('(l by Christ’s 
disciples during His r’ini-lr^ .,Jii Having 

been accustomed to t!.i^ I'ori'n, continued to 
use it ‘probably through life,’ although Christ 
had exmc^-ly ordered the Trinitarian form, and 
although I ol\ Spiih was no l always imparted 
when this ii'ipi rieci, foim was employed, whereas 
the gift of the Spirit always aceompaincd baptism 

♦ It is worth, noting that in all the instances of baptism ‘in* 
or ‘into the name ’the verb is in the ]>a>ia]ve. E\c.'pt in the 
original charge, the phrase ‘ to baptize into the i.ainc' (b es r'<»t 
occur; it is ahvavs ‘to be baptized into the name 'or ‘iii me 
name.’ This holds good ol 1 Co also, ivliere s.V to ’.uh o.c’jm 
^avriret is a false reading, and \^a.TrterfkTS (KABC* ^gyptt. 
Vulg. Arm.) is right In the Eastern Churches the foiniula is 
not ‘ I bapLize thee,’ hiit /Sats-T.'^sTa/ h 2ov>es "oZ buZ ; and tlijS is 
probablv more ancient than the Western formula familur to us. 
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in the name of the Trinity [Diet, of Chr. Biog. i. 
p. 241). This is scarcely credible. The Ephesian 
disciples were rebaptiz*ed because their original 
baptism was inadequate. Can \ve suppose that 
they then received a baptism that was also de- 
fective ? And would the disciples have adhered to 
a form which ’v-oved to be less uniformly 

efficacious, ev. -i . that they would ignore 

the express command of Christ? it is admitted 
that this inferior form of baptism went out of use 
at an early date — ^perhaps soon after the First 
Go-pel hoc.! me current. 

iJ. J.iPL'.-m in the name of one Person of the 
Trinity is virtually baptism in the name of the 
Trinity, and is valid. This seems to be the view of 
Ambrose. Quod verbo taciturn fuerat, expressum 
est fide. Cum enim dicitur: In nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, unitatem nominis impletum 
mysterium est: nec a Christi haptismate Spiritus 
separatur, . • . Qui unum dixerit, Trinitatem 
signaviL Si Christum dicas, et Deum Fatrem a 
quo unctus est Filius, et ipsum qui unctus est 
Filiumy et J^iritum Sanctum quo unctus est desig- 
nasti [De Spiritu S. L 4. 43, 44 ; Migne, xvi. 714, 
715, where see note a). Ambrose is here comment- 
ing on Ac 19® ; and it is rash to say that ‘ he ia 
probably speaking of the confession of the locipient, 
not of the foiioiihi.’ Bede understands Ambrose 
to be writing of the baptismal formula, and accepts 
the solution that baptism in the name of Jesus 
Christ is really in the name of the Trinity [Super 
Acta Exp. X. 48 ; Mi^e, xcii. 970). See also Peter 
Lombard [Sent. iv. Did. iii. 4), Hugo Victor (De 
Sacram. L 13), and Aquinas [Summa, iii. 66. 6). 
This view was confirmed by the Council of Frejus 
(A.D. 792), and - > 'iw'y by Pope Nicholas l. 

(858-867) in his v'/ •/■(’ Bulgaros. 

(3) When St. Luke says that people were 

‘baptized in (or into) the name of the Lord Jesus,' 
he is not indicating the formula which was used in 
baptizing, but is merely stating that such persons 
were baptized as acknowledged Jesus to oe the 
Lord and the Christ ; in short, he is simjjly telling 
us that the baptism was Christian. When Peter 
heals the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple, the form of the words used is quoted : ‘ In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ No 
such form of words is- q .j - ■! o 1 'ii any of the passages 
in w' 'V'\ j:;e 'i id h) ')->i baptized in or into 

the •:*»* in J- Christ. There is no evidence 
against the '-ii]q»>^)'ii ion that in these and in all 
other cases tlu' lormulji used was that which Christ 
enjoined. This is perhaps what Cyprian means 
when he says on Ac 2^ Jesu Christi mentionem 
facit Petrus, f u ••mitteretur, sed ut 

Patri Filitts c anj'n.g / - ' [Ep. Ixxiii. 17). 
In 1 Co 10^, where the Israelites are said to have 
been ‘baptized into Moses’ (eZs rhv Mwv(r^y), the 
meaning is that they were baptized into obedience 
to him and acknowledgment of his authority, not 
that his name was called over them in some 
formula. P t • •• , .• * i Qq P®, 

(4) The • of words was ‘into the 

name of Jesus Christ’ or ‘ the Lord Jesus.’ Baptism 
into the name of the Trinity was a later develop- 
ment. After the one mention of it, Mt 28^®, we 
do not find it a^ain until Justin Martyr, and his 
formula is not identical with that in the Gospel : 
eir’ dvoparos yhp rod warpbs tQv b\wv Kal Seavorov deov 
Kcd row crtoTTjpos igxwv Tiytrofi 'KpKxrov Kal vvevfxaros 
ayiov rb iv rf (;5art Tore \ovrpbv r'-t ^ A p' h i. 61). 

It is probable that, when the 'I’l formula 

had become usual, it was regarded as of divine 
authority, and was by some attributed to Christ 
Himself. This tradition is ropr(‘-''iUcd in Mt 
28^®, and is perhaps an indicaiiou ju i’ o First 
Gospel in its extant form is later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem. That in the apostoHo 
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age there was no fixed formula is shown, not 
only by the difference between Matt, and the 
Acts, but by the difference between one passage 
in the Acts and another, and also by traces of 
other differences in the Epistles. Baptism * into the 
name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8^® 19®}, or ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (2®® 10^®), or ‘into Christ 
Jesus’ (Ro 6®), or ‘into Christ’ (Gal 3^), had 
sufficed. Comjp. vplv yip, (jyopicai rbv &vBptsiTrov 
rb bpojxa rov vlov rod 0eou, veKpbs ia-TiP (Hermas, Sim. 
ix. 16. 3) ; where, however, tov vlov is possibly an 
insertion (A omits). 

Of these four explanations the second and third 
are far more satisfactory than the other two, and 
the third seems to be the best. It is a violent 
’■‘[■■'h '* 'that words “ '■ * ; 

.. M. er spoken ^ i 

were authoritatively attributed*" to Him in the 
First Gospel. The insertion of the doxology after 
the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6^®) is not parallel. Not 
only is the insertion of less ir^ortance, being 
covered by genuine utterances of Christ as well as 
by 1 Ch hut it is absent from all the most 
ancient authorities, including all Greek and Latin 
commentators; whereas the baptismal formula in 
Mt 28^® is in all authorities without exception. 
It is as well attested as any saying of Christ which 
is recorded in one Gospel only. Nor does the 
variation of the Trinitarian formula given by 
Justin M ^ * 61) cause any difficulty. 

He is not ■ ■ words used in baptism, 

but is pjMJin' •. ihem, so as to make them a 

little m^*•o ri < to the heathen whom he is 

jiihh It is reasonable to believe that Christ 

pi-' » I"! the Trinitarian formula, and that His 

command was obeyed. 

{b) The Recipients of Christian baptism were 
re-i;ihfil to repent and believe. This is set forth, 
boi \ »u tli<i Lord’s commands and also in the first 
instance of baptism on the Day of Pentecost. 
‘ Peter said xmto them, Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of your sins ’ (Ac 2®®). Here repent- 
ance is expressed and faith in Jesus Christ is 
implied, as in the farewell charge to the apostles 
recorded by St. Luke : ‘ that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in His name 
unto all the nations ’ (2#^). More often it is faith 
that is expressed and repentance that is implied, 
as in the charge recorded in the appendix to Mk ; 
‘Go ye into all the world, and ruojjch llu", gospel to 
the whole creation. He thai' and is 

baptized shall be saved ; but he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned’ (16^®*^®). So also in the case 
of the jailer at Philippi (Ac 16®^*®®), of the 
Samaritans (8^^), of Cornelius and his company 
(10^'^®), and of the Corinthians (18®). Compare the 
Western insertion Ac 8®^ Of the two requisites, 
faith is the one which more needs express state- 
ment. P j I without faith in Christ was 

possible . ■■ ■ case of John’s baptism. Faith 

in Christ without repentance was not possible. 
Comp. He 10*®. 

AA the instances mst ■ ‘ ’■ ’''•r those of 

i.iie converts on the Day ■ ■ Cornelius 

and his friends, and of the Philippian jailer and his 
household) tend to show that no great amount of 
instruction or propcaration was at first required. 
But somewhat later, after the apostles, who had 
been a protection against tn© admission of un- 
worthy candidates, had died out, and after the 
Church had had larger experience of unreal con- 
verts, much more care was taken to secure definite 
knowledge and hearty acceptance of the truths of 
the gospel. , 

This primitive freedom in admitting converts to 
baptism is in itself an argument in favour of infant 
hwjitism, although no baptism of an infant is ex- 


pressly mentioned. Whole households were some* 
times baptized, as those of Lydia, CzLr.u-*, tin' 
's” ■ ^ . . and it is probable tliat ii'crc 

were diiidren m at least some of these. There 
may also have been children among the three 
thousand baptized at Pentecost. According to the 
ideas then prevalent, the head of the family repre- 
sented and summed up the family. In some 
respe(M^ ibc * ‘'""ir'ns had absolute control of 
the ' I'M! 'ixu*' o: !■ - 'lo-isehold (Maine, Ancient 
Law, eh. v.). And it would have seemed an 
unnatural thing that the father should make a 
complete change in his religious condition and that 
his children should he excluded from it. Moreover, 
the analogy of circumcision would lead Jewish 
converts to have their children baptized. Had 
there been this marked difference between the two 
rites, — that infants were admitted to the Jewish 
covenant, but not to the Christian, — the difference 
would probably have been pointed out; all the 
more so, because Christianity was the more com- 
prehensive religion of the two. There is therefore 
primd facie ground for believing that from the 
first infants were baptized. And this position is 
by general declarations of Christ 
iliM.-o i: ‘SuP.'r the little children to come unto 
Me ; forbid them not : for of such is the kingdom 
of God* (Mk 10^“^). ‘r\(‘o])t a man (ns) be born 

of water and the Spirii, lio cannot enter the king- 
dom of God’ (Jn 3®) ; where there is no intimation 
that children are exempted. On the contrary, the 
condition of children is given as the ideal for 
entrance into the kingdom (Mt 18®). 

But there is primd facie evidence on the other 
side. Not only is there no mention of the baptism 
of infants, but there is no text from which such 
baptism can be .-'‘cii n ’ v fij’"- n ' d. * Make disciples 
of all the nations' * inipii's» those who 

are old enough to receive in-; s That little 

children may be brought to Christ, and are a type 
of Christian innocence, does not prove that they 
are fit to receive baptism. And we cannot he sure 
that Jn 3® is meant to include infants, because 
Jesus often states general principles, and leaves His 
Church to find out the necessary limitations. An 
ordinance may be generally necessary to salvation, 
and yet not be suited to infants; which is the 
Western view of the Lord’s Supper. Scripture tells 
us that repentance and faith are requisite for 
baptism. Assuming that infants have no need of 
lopenlaiice, can we assume that faith also may be 
di-pensod with? Cyprian slurs this {Ep. Ixiv. 5). 
He points out that adults must have faith, which 
includes repentance, and that infants have no sins 
of their <"■ ■! i * m-j'- ''f ; Im! he is silent about 

infants’ l;i< \ c.' f li *i. TI' i- * v 'so maintain that the 
infantine state is a substitute for faith and repent- 
ance, must remember that faith and rcpc'TjtJiiico are 
the conditions given in Scripture, .mikI iluii the 
infantine state is not mentioned as an equivalent. 
It is probable that all ihni. i- ^siid in uro jihor.b 
baptism refers to the bap.i^m of juiuli-. Cnsil 
there were many Cbii-Lian pavoniM lo whom 
children were born, Lhci (nit'.-lioii of baptizing 
infants would be o\c'.'pi ioriai ; and perhaps evan- 
gelists used thei r ow ri d i -<* i cj i i v »n ; foi infant baptism 
at any rate, nowhere forbidden in Scripture. 

(c) The Minister in baptism is not determined ; 
and la^ baptism is in much the same position as 
infant baptism. It can be neither proved nor 
disproved from Scripture. The commission to 
baptize was given in the first instance to the 
Eleven (Mt 28^®'^), but we are not sure that no 
others were present. Moreover, it is in virtue of 
Christ’s presence (‘Lo, I am with you alway’) 
that they have the right to baptize; and this 
presence cannot he connned to the apostles. We 
are not told who baptized the three thousand at 
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Pentecost; and the a]>ostlcs, if they baptized any, 
can hardly have hnpLi/cMi :!‘ein all. Apparently, 
Ananias baptized St. Paul, but this is not clear 
(Ac 22^®). He was ‘a certain disciple’ (9^®), and 
‘a devout man according to the law’ (22^^), and 
presumably a layman. Peter commanded Cornelius 
and his company to be baptized (10"^®) ; and we 
assume that it was done by the brethren from 
Joppa, who are not iobi p’i'-»h\ dc* co* 

From the silence of ^v! 'I'ci '-pccj muii'icr 

on these and other occasions, we may infer that an 
ordained minister is not essential. 

{d) The Bite is nowhere described in detail ; but 
the element was always water, and the mode of 
using it was commonly immersion. The symbolism 
of the ordinance required this. It was an act of 

S urification; and hence the need of water. A 
eath to sin was expressed by the plunge beneath 
the water, and a rising again to a life of righteous- 
ness by the return to light and air ; and hence the 
ji]»j>Tojuiji cm*-' ()" i'. Water is mentioned 

Vi Ac h”' i-jM ilo 10®-; and there is no 
u iMiLion oi jn!\ -riur ( i'‘!i cut. Immersion is im- 
p'’.od m iio 0'';iud < ol 2 . But immersion was a 
desirable symbol rather than an essential. In the 
prison at Philippi it can hardly have been possible ; 
i ,] i i- IK ’■ 'b' ■ i-: the house of Cornelius. 

W i)(‘ic*\oriJii/i‘ nw'ir>i r>()' both sexes were baptized, 
tI'c diiruMilix of KdJi! iri'inersion in each case must 
have been great. And if immersion better ex- 
resses the cleansing of the whole man, pouring 
etter expresses the outpouring of the Spirit, whose 
operation is not dependent upon the amount of 
water, nor upon the manner of its application. 
Comp. r\ r% Ixix, 12. 

As to ' I 0 ■•■II of words used in baptizing, 
what has been said above may almost srdtee. If 
from the first there was only one form, that form 
was Trinitarian; from the 2nd century it was 
certainly the only form. Justin’s evidence {ApoL 
i. 61) has been quoted, and Tertullian describes 
the practice in nis day; nec semel, sed ad 
singula nomina in personas singulas Ih/gui/n'O 
(Adv. Frax, xxvi.).'* Wherever St. Mauhews 
Gospel was received the Trinitarian formula would 
become obligatory ; and that carries us hack long 
before Justin Martyr. But it is possible that for a 
time the form of words varied. 

The 'anointing’ (2 Co 1 Jn 2^1 ui 
refers to baptism ; but i o anohJ ■ ii;- v. ith ' •• " ^ 
notwirhoil. Yet unct-on a. I-j i-.i \n is j . 
Tertullian (J9e Bapt. vii,). Tne ‘sealing’ (2 Co 
1^, Eph P* 4®®) also may refer to baptism, but not 
to signing with the cross ; ij a<ppayls olv rb tdeag 
iarcy (Hermas, Sim, ix. 16. 4). Whether 'the good 
confession in the sight of many witnesses ’ (1 Ti 6^) 
refers to a profession of faitli at Timothy’s baptism 
(Ewald, Hausrath, Pfleiderer), is uncertain; the 
many witnesses point rather to ordination (Holtz- 
mann). That the difficult passage 1 P 3^^ refers 
to the answers or pledges made by the candidates 
at baptism, is very doubtful. 

V. The Doctrine of Christian Baptism.-— 
Scripture teaches that baptism, rightly adminis- 
tered to those who are qualified by repentance and 
faith to receive it, has various beneficial results. 
These are closely connected, either as cause and 
effect, or as joint effects, or as different aspects of 
the same fact. But they are capable of analysis 
and of sejiarate treatinciit. They are mainly (1) 
RegeneiaLion or New Birth, (2) Divine Affiliation, 

(3) Cleansing from Sin, (4) Admission to the 
Church, (5) union with Chiist, (6) Gift of the 
Spirit, (7) Salvation. 

* In the Eastern Churchea trine Immersion a regarded as the 
only valid form of baptism ; and the Catechism explains that 

‘this trine immer-^ion is a figure of the three days’ b’lTial of our 
Saviour, and ot His resun ection ’ (Moschake, p. 42) 


(1) Christ Himself said, 'Except a man be bom 

anew {yepyrjdy he cannot see the kingdom 

of God ’ ; and He explained this as meaning, 
‘ Except a man be bom of water and the Spirit ’ 
(Jn 3"^* ®), which imtil Calvin’s day had universally 
been interpreted as referring to baptism. The 
metaphor was not new. Jews spoke ot the admis- 
sion of proselytes to Israel as a 'new birth.’ 'Art 
thon the teacner of Israel, and understandest not 
these things?’ (Jn 3^®), perhaps refers to this com- 
mon use of the phrase. But in any case 'water 
and Spirit ’ refer to the outward sign and inward 
gift at baptism as effecting a new birth. This is 
confirmed bySt. Paul’s Haver of regeneration {\ovrpbv 
7ra\Lyy€y€(rLa5) and renewing of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Tit which also was universally understood as 
meaning baptism. And baptism is caF-''! ‘ rw 
of regeneration,* II' d i ■■ r'\ ,■ ausei' -v.iihol'/o i:. 
or pledges a ma'i i (Mi ^ i-.. ■ a ‘ and chielly, because 
it effects it (Holtzmann, Huther, Plleiderer, Weiss). 

(2) This new birth brings ns into a new relation- 
ship to God ; the baptized are made His children 
or sons, ‘ For ye are all sons of God, through faith 
in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as were 
baptized into Christ did put on Christ ’ (Gal 3-^*2“^). 

‘ To them gave he the right to become children 
of God’ (Jn comp. 1 Jn 4^). That being 
‘begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3® 4^ 5"**^®), or becoming a 
'chSd of God’ (1 Jn 6^), or a 'son of God’ 

(Ro 8^^*^®, Gal 3^), is synonymous with being 
' bom anew,’ need not be doubted. The first birth 
Is of man ; the second or new birth is of God. So 
that it makes little matter whether we translate 
AyajOep (Jn 3®) ‘anew’ with Justin {ApoL i. 61) and 
the Lat. and Eth. VSS, or ‘from above’ with 
Origen and most of the Greek Fathers. A new 
hirm is a birth from above, and vice versd. And 
F pji a/c- in which these expressions occur 
' ov t'*!'.' r- ‘generation or being begotten by God 
does not mean merely a new capacity for change in 
the direction of goodness, but an actual change. 
The Icgiil wn 1 'r; • were actual external purifica- 
tions. I Ja p a-i 11 i - a (^tual internal purification. 

(3) JohriV bi'ipii-'ri was ‘unto remission of sins,’ 
els d<pe<riv a/jLaprdbv (Mk 1^, Lk 3®). Christian 
baptism is not only this (Ac 2®^, Lk 24^"^, where els 
and not xal is the better reading), but it confers 
remission of sins, Ananias says to Saul; 'Aiise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins’ (Ac 
22^®; comp. 10^® 13®®, He 10^). St. Paul, after 

t lancing at the sinful past of the Corinthians in the 
ays of their heathenism, continues ; ' But ye were 
washed, but ye were sanctified,’ etc. (1 Co 6^^). 
And the same is said of all Christians ; for ‘ Christ 
loved the Church, and gave himself up for it ; that 
he might sanctify it, naving cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word * (Eph 

(4) That baptism involved admission to the 
Church hardly needs to he more than stated. It 
was an instrument for this very purpose, analogous 
to circumcision. The recipient of baptism, like the 
recipient of circumcision, is admitted to a new 
external covenant and new spiritual privileges, and 
is thereby pi J ■! ' > :mw duties. To say that a 
person is . ■ i ' * ' i ^ i/O say that he has been 
admitted, o ' K 'i li.iii communion. 'They then 
that received his word were baptized ; and there 
were added unto them in that day about three 
thousand souls ’ (Ac 2*^ ; comp. 1 Co 12^®). 

(5) As the Church is the body of Christ (Col 1“), 
to be admitted to the Church is to be united with 
Christy and to become one of His members (1 Co 
12^). ' For as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ did put on Christ ^ (Gal 3^) ; and Christians' 
• 'bodies are members of Christ’ (1 Co 6^; comp. 
Eph 4^®*^®). This is not only true in general, hut 
in a special way baptism makes us partakers in the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Clirist. 'We 
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wlio were * ijO Christ Jesus were baptized 

into Ins 'w' were buried therefore with 

him through baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead ... so we also 
might walk m newness of life’ (Ro comp. 
Col 2^2* 3^). This great change is always spoken 

of as past, not as continuing (Ro 
etc.). The reference is to some definite occasion 
when it took place. 

(6) That Christian baptism confers the, gift of the 

Spirit, whereas John’s baptism did not, was one of 
the most marked points of difference between tbem 
(Mt Mk P, Lk 3^6, Jn Ac ‘In one 

Spirit were we all baptized into one body . . , and 
were all made to dnnk of one Spirit’ (1 Co 12i®). 
And hence not only is the whole Church ‘ a habita- 
tion of God in the Spirit’ (Epli 2^^; comp. 2 Co 
6^®, 1 P 2®), but each individual Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6^^ 3^®). And ‘the 
Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are children of God : and if childien, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ ’ (Ro 8^®- 

(7) This involves one more result. Those who 
are ‘joint heirs with Christ’ have a pledge that 
they will one day enter into that inheritance which 
He now enmys. It has various names. It is 
salvation. ‘He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved’ ([Mk] 16^®). Those who were 
added to the Church were ‘ those that were being 
saved’ (Ac 2^^; comp. 16®®, 1 P 1®*“* 3^^). It is 
the kingdom of God. ‘Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God^ (Jn 3®). It is eternal life. 
After speaking to Nicodemns of the necessity of 
being bom anew of the Spirit, Christ says that God 
has sent Him into the world, ‘ that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life ’ (3^®"^’'). By baptism we are grafted into Him 
who is the life (14®), and he that hath the Son hath 
the life (1 Jn 6^^). Those Jews who refused to be 
admitted into the Church ‘judged themselves 
unworthy of eternal life’ (Ac 13^®). In writing 
to Titus,* St. Paul sums up several of these aspects 
of baptism (3®‘^). 

These are the chief effects when valid baptism 
has been administered to those who are duly 
qualified by repentance and faith to receive it. 
But what is the result when these two sets of con- 
ditiom- i. 1? There is the case of those 

who ai-* ■ are not baptized. And there 

is the I ho are baptized, but are not 

[ Simon Magus is an example of the 

. \t \ li Scripture there is no certain instance of 
the former, nor any express statement i* - 
such. But the solution afterwards reach ‘<1 i “n-.'. - 
light on scriptural language, and may be briefly 
mentioned lieie. 

It was universally held that a catechumen who 
was i - baptism was a member of 

Chris- . iV- - b _ i : of blood’ supplied the de- 
‘\ icr.(‘\. I»nr a catechumen who was wHling to 
-Mlor 1 '•<; mil and yet died without mar^dom 
or baptism, seemed i o he otj i.a Ilya inc*nil)(w of Christ; 
as Ambrose contend'-' ] alert f. Consol. 52; 

(‘, \'\ !. 1375). This led to a general concession 
\' i\: 'I'o r,i1 1 7uay possess the sub- 

stance of ic'-'j :■)■! I)( baptism; and this 
involved a modification oi the doctrine as to the 
actual effect of baptism upon the faithful recipient. 
As early as Tertuliian we find the admission : 
Lavacrum illud est obdgnatio fidei; qum fides a 
pmiifciittw fide int'lyilur et conimendaUir. Non 
idea 'ihluimnr nl deHnni^'ere dcsinarnus, niionmmjam 
eurdeloii swnvs [De J^rnn. \L). Bapti'^in is a seal 
{ff4>pwyli, *;■■ ■ ' ■ The metaphor was used of 
circumcis “ V* ■ I a^d was very early trans- 
ferred to baptism (?2 Co 1^, ? Rev 9^): see reff. 
in Snicer, s.v.^ and in Lightfoot, Clem. Eom. ii. 


226. A seal makes a document formally com- 
plete ; but the document may be binding without 
it. And if before " ' ./ n corde loti sivmus, 

what is this but c /.■ .! Nevertheless, to 

regard baptism as a mere form which may be 
neglected with * ■ ‘ ^ \ ■ ^ant dis- 
obedience, like t . . . - ^ . towards 

Elisha; and such disobedience would be evidence 
that the inward ■ ad not taken place. 

An unbaptized ' ■ ‘a testator who has 

made a will but has not signed it. He may die 
without .'.'.i, b.. it is clear that he had full 
intentioi '..i - ■: ‘ '“g. and was merely waiting for 
suitable ■* c-, ;■ c will may be accepted as a 

valid expression of his wishes. But if ’ 
poned the signature indefinitely, the ; ^ . 

IS that he was not decided as to his intentions. It 
is the contempt of baptism when it may be had, 
not the lack of it when it may not, that is 
perilous. 

The case of Simon Magus is very different. He 
was baptized without repentance and faith. Was 
that a mere empty form ? By no means. ^ He was 
admitted to the Christian body, and received the 
baptismal character. The tecmiical name for such 
a person was Fictus, i.e. one who received baptism 
unworthily. And it was held from the first that 
God always does His part in the ^ . • . • . 

whether the baptized can avail '‘i--' ■« !' u 'i ■ ). 

The grace which the Fictus, through unworthiness, 
could not receive at the time of baptism, was 
always ready for him when repentance and faith 
made him worthy. He had ceased to be a heathen, 
and had received a Christian title, which could be 
made good by change of heart. This doctrine 
follows of necessity from the doctrine that baptism 
is generally necessary, and yet may not be repeated. 
Otherwise, the case of the unwort,liy recipicru w ould 
be hopeless. His first baptism would be without 
effect ; and he may not have a second. But it is 
because his baptism has done all th *■ . 
if only he makes himself capable of [ ■ • ‘ * I . 

that he may not have it repeated. Simon is ex- 
horted to repent, not with a view to a second 
baptism, but to th ‘ ^ -i which would have 

been his had his b'.p i sk^ i worthily received, 
and which may still be won (Ac When 

whole tribes were baptized at once, baptism with- 
out the necessary repentance and faith must have 
been common. But this defect was not irreparable ; 
and meanwhile T'l* 1 ^ ^ , il a !hle to spiritual 

blessings which <‘u. i. i)i e . by change of 

heart. 

Mutatis mutandis the same principle may hold 
rc>pf'ctirig the bri[)t-!57 \ of infants. At baptism the 
iMiani re(*(;iv rLMni priori of the guilt of original sin, 

admission to the Christian community, and a title 
to heavenly gifts to be appiopMJUo»l afterwards. 
Scriptural doctrine refers 10 ilio l)aj^)ri-in of adults 
who are qualified by repentance and faith. The 
application of that 'doctrine to infants is an un- 
certain inference; and we must be cautious in 
drawing it. Caution is also i ■ i* ■**•1 ■ i 'i-i-'i"- 
the statements of Christian : - - -a . !.■ .ir i i ■■■ 
centuries respectm.r ha]-'!- i a’ i« .■ r. la^tion. We 
must consider two • « p ^ (1) Is the 
v.*i‘ *1 l‘;,p • (»,' j* i!. orof that 

• i' a ■ \\ ■* us, if nothing is said to the con- 

traiy, baptism commonly means infant baptism. 
Early Christian writers would almost always have 
the baptism of adults in their minds. (2) Jn what 
sense does he use ■ V* "..■»? Some- 
times it is a mere . ■ f i-m'. 

In Scripture eveij ■ . ■ uiiira'lv a 

saint : and so eve:^ baptized person is hypothetic- 
ally regenerate. It is assumed that the baptism 
has been in all respects complete. In this sense, to 
call an infant ‘ regenerate ’ may mean no more than 
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that it has heen baptized, and may be no evidence 
of the writer’s convictions as to the immediate 
effect of baptism on infants. 


Kev J W Hoisley,in the JVewberij Home Magazine for June 
1889 ; the notes in Meyer, Alford, Stanley, and Woidsworth; 
Smcer, Thesaurus, 640. A. PLUMMEH. 
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'iundant literature on baptism, see 
>/ Chr. Ant 1 . 172, Schalf-IIerzog, 
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BIPTISM FOR THE DEAD. — The expression 
01 BontrL^6(x€V0L vTr\p rmv veKpcbu^ ‘those who are 
baptized for the dead,’ has from early times been 
1 M ‘ \ to exposilois. and with our present 

it is impossible to do more than 
determine the direction in which a correct solution 
may be found. It is possible to show what 
kind of i 111 ri'n the language of 1 Co 16-® 

requires, nnd, wrci this is done, other kinds of 
are excluded as impossible. 

The interpretations are very numerous. Horsley 
(see below) has collected thirty-six, and it would 
perhaps be possible to add to the number. It is 
well that such collections should be made for 
reference, but it is not necessary to multiply them. 
The thirty-six are classified under three heads: 
four explain the text by a reference to legal 
i ' ^■'r**'* three of metaphorical baptism, e.g. 

■ in calamity ; twenty-nine of sacra- 
A more simple and useful 
i‘ ■'! ^ • 'Ji into those which explain ol 
^aTrTLC6/j.€Pot {nrhp rwv veKp&y as referring to ordinary 
Christian haptisni, and those which make it refer 
to so'ufthhio abnormal. 

1 'riio abh-'i exposition of the first kind of 
explanation in its best form is probably that of 
T. S. Evans m ilic, S,>ea\(>r\s‘ Commentary (iii pp. 
372, 373). He coritoml- ih;n the view of the Greek 
expositors is unquestionably right, and that virep 
rSov veKpmv means, ‘ with an interest in the resurrety 
tion of the dead,’ i.e. ‘in expectation of the 
resurrection.’ The objections to this kind of 
interpretation are three. (1) ot 0a7rr, v^rep r. v, 
seem to be a special class, and not all Christians 
in general. (2) There is no instance m HT, if 
anywhere at all, of this use of vtrip. (3) The 
ellipse of hvaariaem is very violent. If St. Paul 
had wanted to abbreviate kvaardaem T<hv 
P€KpS)v^ he would have omitted rwv peKpiip, which is 
superfluous, rather than rijs kpacrrdcrem, which is 
vital. 

2. The reference is clearly to ihh'ir abnor- 
mal. There was some baptismal rite known to the 
Corinthians which would be meaningless without 
a belief in the resurrection. The passage does not 
imply that St. Paul approves of this abnormal rite, 
but simply that it exists and implies the doctrine 
of the resurrection. And here all certainty ends. 
We cannot determine what this rite was. The 
practice of vicarious "baptism^ i,e. of baptizing 
h\iiig proxic*; iii place of those who had died 
uiibupiizod, miquestionably existed in some 
quarters in Tertullian’s time (De Besur. 48 ; Adv, 
Marcion^ v. 10), but probably only among heretics. 
And the practice may easily have grown out of an 
ignorant ‘ wrestms: ’ of this ‘ hard to be understood ’ 
(2 P 316 ) saying of St. Paul. We have no know- 
ledge that this vicarious baptism was practised by 
any religious body in St. Paul’s day. 

Litbeaturb. — For collections of interpretation b and for the 
literature of the subject, see an article on Necrobaptism, by 


BAPTIST. — See John the BxIptist. 

BAR. — The Aram, word for ‘son’ ; in Aram, 
parts of Ezr and Dn constantly ; four times in 
Heb. (Pr Sl^ Ps 2^^ [if text correct]) . It is used, 
especially in NT times, as the first component part 
of several names of persons, as Barabbas, Bar- 
jesus, Bar-jonah, Barnabas, Barsabbas, Barthol- 
omew, Bartimseus, — which see m their places. 

J. H. THAYER. 

**BARABBAS. — The Greek form of the name 
BapajSjBay represents the Aramaic Bar - abha = 
‘ son of the teacher ’ or ‘ of the master ’ The name 
is not rare in the Ta"* ■ 'T ‘ ‘ r*' 1. TTor. Hehr, on 

Mt 27^®), and one - that Abba 

may sometimes have heen a proper name. Renan 
{Vie de Jesws, p. 406) prefers Bar-rabban (the 
form preserved in the Harclean Syr.), which would 
meau ‘son of a Rabbi.’ So also Ewald. All four 
evangelists mention Barabbas as the criminal 
whom the hierarchy urged the multitude to 
demand in preference to Jesus Christ, whom Pilate 
offered to release in honour of the Passover. We 
are told that Barabbas was ‘a iio'i'ibh prl^>iin ‘ 
(Mt 271 ®), ‘who for a certain ink'll! ’u-Jo 
in the city, and for murder’ (Lk 23^®), ‘ was lying 
bound with them that had made insurrection ’ 
(Mk 16^), and that he was a ‘robber’ or brigand 
(Jn 18^*^). He may have been connected with the 
two ‘ robbers ’ who were crucified with Jesus ; but 
we cannot be sure that the araaiatnal of Mk 15^ 
include the two robbers. The crriais^ or ‘insur- 
rection,’ in which Barabbas took part was perhaps 
a looting of houses rather than a popular up- 
rising. 

The name ‘Jesus’ before that of Barabbas in 
Mt 271 ®* is an interesting reading found in a few 
cursives, in the Armenian Version, and m some 
copies of the J erusalem Syriac. With this insertion 
Pilate’s question runs thus: ‘Whom will ye that 
I release unto you ? Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ ? ’ This reading was known 
to Origen ; and he does not condemn it, although 
he thinks that the many MSS which omit the 
‘Jesus ’ are probably right. Ewald {Life of ChrisU 
p. 241), Renan {Vie de Jisus^ p. 406), Trench 
{Studies in the C,,? ,r!t, •) 296), and others defend 
the reading; it. I Mi-yr*' conjectures that the 
common name suggested the substitution of one 
Jesus for another. But the reading is rejected by 
all the best critics. It would be amazing that the 
true reading should be lost from all uncials, nearly 
all cursives, and all the more ancient versions. 
The words of Jerome, ad Zoc., do 1 o i‘(cv 
imply that ‘Jesus Barabbas’ was . le r ,dI ’ j ■ 1 
the Gor-i PC’-*'.-! 2 10 t'i>‘ Hebrews. He says: 
Iste in * ■ ■».« -/'* f s'‘i '/■ ''>rjuxta Bebrceos films 

magistri eorum interpretatur ; which may mean 
that this document contained the words, ‘ Barabbas, 
which being inic upietLcl :s. Sooi of their Master.'^ 
But if the Go'.pel «u'cor6nu to the Hebrews had 
‘Jesus, Son of thoii Miistti * for ‘Jesus Barabbas,’ 
then this may be the source from which the name 
‘ Jesus ’ got into some copies of St. Matthew. If the 
name was not in the Gospe’ <'’<•■'* ’(h’l', to the 
Hebrews, then we may adopt I i\ > '1- s' f - - .".jecture, 
that the interpolation arose first in v.i7 through 
accidental repetition of the last two letters of 
7)iuup, the second IN being afterwards interpreted 
as an abbreviation of 'trjaovp. The copies known 
to Origen seem to have had the in v.^7 only. 

That Barabbas had this name, and that the evan- 
gelists missed the startling coincidence, is not 
probable. A. Plitmmee. 


** Copyright,, 1898, Itv Charles Scribner^s Sons 
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BAEACHEL ‘he whom God blesses 0- — 

Only in J ob 82^* ®. The father of Elihu, described 
as ‘the Buzite,* probably a descendant of Buz, 
second son of Milcah and Nahor, Gn 22^K See 
Buz, W. T. Davison, 

BARAK (p*j5, Bcpdic, ‘lightning-flash.’ The name 
is found in Punic, Barcas, surname of Hamilear ; 
Sabsean, cpna;^ Palrnyicnc, pna ; de Vogii4, Syrie 
Centrah, IxxvL 2 ; Lcdtirin, Diet, des Noms Propres 
Palmyr. 1887, s.v.), son of Abinoam; his history 
is recorded in Jg 4 and 5. He was summoned by 
Deborah to be her ally in '■ f ; i's ' the 
Canaanites. He dwelt in - s ■ ' ^ 4®), 

and was probably a membe* o ‘ >. ! char 

(5^®). Hence he belonged to the district which had 
suffered most at the hands of the Canaanites : 
perhaps he had been actually their prisoner.* He 
receives from Deborah the plan of " ’ ' * " ■ he 

is to move his troops, 10,000 men ^ and 
Zebulun, in the direction of Mt. Tabor," while she 
undertakes to attract Sisera’s army towards the 
same place, and ^ o deliver Sisera himself 

into his hands , writer does not regard 

B.’s urgent request that Deborah should go with 
him as worthy of blame ; nor is it necessary to 
interpret the phu announcement that the 

honour of the .ioTi will not be his but a 

woman’s, as a punishment for his hesitation (see 
Moore, Judges, p. 117). B. collects his forces at 
Kedesh, moves to Tabor, and opens the engage- 
ment by a rush down the mountain (#o*i 2 . fi 
5^®} ; the battle is fought out at the foot. In ch. 5, 
on the other hand, the battle takes ■ , 

right bank of the Kishon (vv. . 

routed, B, pursues them to Harosheth, and then 
follows Sisera on foot, and comes up to the tent of 
Jael to find him lying dead, with a tent-peg 
through his temples. According to 6\ B. joined 
Deborah in singing the Ode of Triumph in ch. 5. 

In 1 S 12^^ the LXX, Pesh., and many moderns 
read Barak for Bedan. B, thus becomes a repre- 
sentative leader along with Jerubbaal, Jephthah, 
and Samson (’). This agrees with the impression 
as to B.’s position which we gain from Jg 5. 

G. A. Cooke. 

BARBARIAN — St. Paul (1 Co 14^^), wishing to 
CTTipbM'i/'.' tlio fact that the tongues with which 
f)(» of the H'-’’' G''« st spoke were not 

jKiy Wile*! forms <»• j ■- and that hence 
they required an interpreter also inspired, says, ‘ If 
then I know not the meaning of the voice, f shall 
be to him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh will be a barbarian unto me.’ Here he 
uses the word in its proper sense as one who spoke 
unintelligibly. So Homer, in whom the word first 
occurs, speaks of the Kdpes {II. ii. 867), 

the Carians who spoke in a strange tongue. Since 
the word Barharh means in the earliest Arm. the 
language of a race or people, Homer may have 
meant the Carians who spoke a barharh, that 
having been the Carian word for their national 
language. However this be, the word Barbarian 
means all through Gr. literature a man who did 
not speak Greek. c&j)eciallv tlie Medea, Persians, 
and Orientals geneially. ^Ihe Romans or Latins 
were called Barbarinns by tlie Greeks even to the 
latest days of the Byzantine Empire, and at first i 
even called their owm tongue Bnrbaiian; though I 
from the Augustan age onward they excepted 
their own tongue. In the same w^ay Philo, a 
Hellenized Jew, calls his native Heb, a barbarian 
tongue, and states ( Vita Mosis, § 5, vol. ii. p. 188) 
that the Law was translated from Chaldaic into 
Greek because it was too valuable a treasure to be 

* Many translate 6^2 ‘lead captive thy captors,* pointing 
iot 


enjoyed by only the Barbaric half of the hnmau 
race. 

In Col 3^^ St. Paul speaks of ‘ Greek and Jew, . . . 
barbarian, Scythian.’ Yet the Scythians were 
typical barbarians. But the context proves that 
St. Paul is not here aiming at a scientific division 
of the human race. Elsewhere {e.g. Ko l^'^) he 
adopts the current phraseology : ‘ I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians,^ wheie the 
later phrase ‘to the Jew first, and also to 

the Greek,’ proves that, like Philo, St, Paul con- 
ventionally called his own countrymen barbarians. 
The barbarous people in Malta (Ac 28^) were 
probably old Phoenician settlers, and the epithet 
only means that they were not a Greek-speaking 
population. F. C. Conybeake. 

BARBER (aVa, Ezk 5^ only).— Shaving the head 
is a very common custom in Eastern countries. In 
India, many of the religious sects are t.i-.ii:-. sii Jsc-'. 
by the manner in which the head is shaved. Some 
leave a tuft of hair on the crown of the head, 
others a tuft above each ear. In Syria, old men 
frequently have the whole head shaved and allow 
the beard to grow. Young men sliave the cheeks 
and the chin, and cut the hair of the head short. 
The upper lip is never shaved except in S. India, 
where it is done as a sign of m'- Absence 

of the moustache is looked upc-., in ■ .n. as a sign 
of the want of virility. The barber plies his trade 
in any convenient place — by the roadside, or in the 
courtyard of a khan. The ground serves as a seat 
both for the operator and the person operated on ; 
a tin or copper basin holds the water required ; 
and the hands of the p * . ; the head 

or the chin, tell him has been 

done satisfactorily or not. The barber also 
eradicates superfluous hairs from the nose, ears, 
and other parts of the body ; removes accumula- 
tions of wax from the ears; an-’’ the 

operations of tooth-extraction and . b* >■. 

W. Carslaw. 

BARCHUS (B Baxohs, A BapxoOe, AY Charchus, 
1 Es 5®2 )=Barkos, Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®®. The AY form 
is taken from the Aldine ed. (XapKoi;s). 

BARIAH (d’ 1? ‘fleeing’). — ^A son of Shemaiah 
(1 Ch 3^^). See Genealogy. 

BAR JESUS {"BapLTjaovs), a man described in Ac 13* 
as ‘magian, prophet of lies, Jew,’ whom Paul and 
Barnabas, travelling in Cyprus, found in the train 
of the piocoriMil Sergius ranlus, as one of the 
amici oi who always accompanied a Rom, 

governor. In Jos. Ant. xx. vii. 2 we find a similar 
case; Simon, ‘a Jew, by birth a Cypriot, and pre- 
to be a maman’ (observe the striking, 

I 01 .l'i I'oiy exact, similarity of the triplet), was one 
of the ‘friends’ of Felix, the procurator of Judaea, 
and was used by him to seduce Drusilla from her 
husband Azizus, king of Emesa. Such men, prob- 
ably Bab. Jews, * skilled in the lore and uncanny 
arts and strange powers of the Median priests ’ 
(cf. Mt 2’^* ^®), — ^not simply sorcerers and fortune- 
tellers, but ‘men of science,’ as they would now be 
called (being then beyond their age in acquaint- 
ance with the powers aii«l p:o(i, of nature), and 
not mere isolated bcl/con- . iiH'd pretenders, 
but iepresentati\cs of an Oriental system and 
religion, — niipear 1o have been numerous at that 
pciLod, <i.nd to have exerted considerable influence 
on the Rom. world. It was with a system, there- 
fore, rather than with a man, that the representa- 
tives of the system (‘the way’) of Christ, also 
struggling for influence in the Rom. empire, came 
here into conflict. The procoiisnl, ‘ a man oi 
]»»:“<*{ if'al ability* {arweros), interested, we may 
^iiT !>()-(', in nature and philosophy, but, as (rwer<5s, 
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not to be thought of as under ascendency, enjoyed 
the society of this man. But, hearing that there 
were just now two travelling teachers in Cyprus, 
and taking them to be of ihe class that went about 
giving demonstrations in rhetoric and moral piiilo- 
sophy, and sometimes en h\ .''i.'c down as 
professors in the ^reat i.'iiVi : -'n i.’-, .nvited, or 
‘commanded,’ their presence at his court. The 
exposition of Chiistiaiiity then given by Paul and 
Barnabas clearly produced upon Sergius Paulus a 
considerable impression ; for Barjesus found it 
necessary to oppose them openly, and divert the 
proconsul from the faith by ‘ perverting the ways 
of the Lord,’ lest he should be supplanted in his 
position, his power and his gains ; because (accord- 
ing to the apt and interesting expansion of the 
Codex Bezse) the proconsul ‘was listenmg with 
much pleasure to them.’ Then ‘ Saul, who was also 
Paul,’ — i.e. standing forth (for the first time in 
the narrative), suitably to the occasion, as a Kom. 
citizen named Paul, — faced the wonder-worker in 
a manner, so to say, after his own kind, yet sur- 
passing it, and wrought a wonder upon the worker 
. il". ■■■;/“■ to the proconsul, already deeply 
■ I ■ ■ oehind Paul stood a divine power. 

fn ver. 8 the phiase ‘ Elymas, the magian, for so 
is his name translated,’ is somewhat perplexing. 
It certainly] looks, at the outset, as iliough E/wr/uift 
(now first introduced as a second oppollatKm of 
Barjesus) ought to be a tr. of that name ; but ihis 
cannot be, Elymas — ^which is the Gr. form either 
of an Aram, word or, as is more 

probable, of an Arab, word wise (cf. the 

Arab, plural 'ulemas the order of the learned^ and 
the ‘wise men’ and ‘wise women’ of our folk- 
lore)— is here more reasona’'; -r C i solu- 
tion of the difficulty is not tr. 

by" fjLdyot, Codex D (Bezee), \ - ! i ' , ? one 

differs from other uncials, and reads ’Brot^cay, son of 
the ready i a reading strangely accepted by Kloster- 
mann, Blass, and Ilamsay (to whose St Paul the 
Traveller this article is under special obligation; 
see pjp. 73 ff. ). But neither will this do as a synonym 
for : ' '■ ts. oi for the Syr. Barshemd, son of the 

Na'it J.’.. J*'-! The origin of the variant 
'Erot/iay is a mystery ; perhaps it was itaeism, oi 
=v. But the versional and patristic variants for 
Barjesus, such asBariesouan (or -am), Bariesubam, 
and Barieu {maleficus^ Jerome', iipiM t\\ to be due to 
a desire of copyists to avoid the name 

of Jesus with one whom St. Paul calls son of the 
deviL J. Massie. 

BARJONIH.— See Bar and Peter. 

BARKOS (o’ipi 3 , cf. Bab. Barkdsu).— Ancestor of 
certain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 
‘2*®, Neh 7®®=Barchus, 1 Es 5®®). See Genealogy. 

BARLEY (nYs/i^ s^*6rdh, hordeum ). — Barley 

(Arab. sha*ir) is a well-known grain, of which 
several varieties are cultivated, Eordemn dis- 
tichumj AT. tetrastichumf and E. hexccstichumj the 
wild originals of which are not known. One of 
the wild species of the genus Eordeum in Pal., 
however, jii'PioshIkv'- the cultivated species near 
enough to mjikc it possible that it may be the 
stock, or a partial reversion of cultivated barley to 
type. It is E, %thaburense, Boiss {E. spontanrym, 
Koch), which grows abundantly in Galilee, in ilie 
region of Merj Ayhn, and in places in the Syrian 
desert between Palmyra and Hamath. It differs 
from E. distichum by the smaller size of its spikes 
and grains, and the gieat length of its awns, which 
are sometimes a foot Icng. 

Barley is cultivated everywhere in Palestine, 
principally as provender for horses (1 K 4®®) and 
asses. It takes the place of oats in Europe and 


America, as the cut straw of barley and wheat 
takes the place of hay. It is also used among the 
poor for bread, as in ancient times (Jg 7^®, 2 K 
4-^^, Jn 6‘^-^®, and cakes Ezk 4^^). It was mixed 
with other cheap grains for the same puipose 
(Ezk 4®). When any one wishes to express the 
extremity of his poverty, he will say, ‘ I have not 
barley bread to eat.’ This fact illustrates several 
allusions to barley in Scripture. Barley meal was 
the jealousy ohering (Nu 5^®) ; it is mentioned 
by Ezekiel as the fee paid to false prophetesses 
by people who consulted them (Ezk 13^®) ; it was 
the symbol of the poverty of Gideon’s family, 
and his own low estate in that family; by a 
‘ barley cake ’ Midian’s great host was to be over- 
thrown (Jg 7^^). 

The barley harvest ’ '■ i ' the depth of 

the Jordan Valley, ai . e later as we 

ascend to the higher mountains, till, at an altitude 
of 6500 ft., it takes place in July and August. It 
was probably the time of the barley harvest when 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan (Jos 3^®). It is 
earlier than the wheat harvest (Ex 9®^-®^). The 
barley harvest was a recognised date (Ru 1®®, 2 S 
21®* ^®), varying, of course, with the altitude. Bar] ey 
is sown in Oct. and Nov. That which is sown in the 
districts below the frost level continues to grow 
through the rainy season till the harvest. That 
which is sown on the higii mountain levels springs 
up, the top dies under Iho snow, and then the 
biennial stalk springs up when the snow melts, and 
grows with great rapiduty and vigour. Barley is 
not sown in the spring in ral. and Syria. 

G. E. Post. 

BARLEY HARVEST.— See Time. 

BARN.— See Agriculture. 

BARNABAS (Bapj'd/Sas, n;<np 3 ‘the son of ex- 
hortation’). — A name given by the disciples to 
Joseph, a Levite of Cyprus (Ac 4®®). Tie is cbjinly 
to he d r*oiri ‘Joseph culled Barsabbax’ 

(Ac 1 ’ i’i{)..gh ; is ancient authority for 

identifying him with one of the seventy disciples 
of our Lord (Euseb. EE i. 12 ; Clem. Alex. Misc. 
ii. 20). When we first hear of B., it is as selling a 
field, — for the old Mosaic enactments forlihk’’!':.-' 
Levites to possess land (Nu 18®®*®®, Dc lu*'; had 
long since fallen into abeyance (see Jer 32^), — and 
laying the price at the apostles’ feet (Ac 4®®*®^). 
The general esteem in which he was held is proved 
by the influence which he exerted in commending 
the young convert Saul to the apostles at Jems. 
(Ac 9®'^). The way in which the two are introduced 
inclines one to the belief that B. and Saul must have 
met before — a belief which is rendered the more 
probable by the near proximity of Cyprus to Tarsus, 
and the natural wish of B. as a Iimlenist to visit 
the university there. In any case, B. seems from 
the first to have formed a high idea of Saul’s 
ability and energy ; for when despatched to Antioch 
on a delicate mission, he had no sooner discovered 
the growing < ii '.■.'i i(‘ • of the work there than he 
‘ went forth to I’arsus to seek for Saul’ ; and when 
he had brought him to Antioch, ‘ for a whole year 
they were gathered together with the Church, and 
taught much people ’ (Ac 11®®* ®®, A.D. 42). ‘ Thus, 

twice over, did B. save Saul for the work of Chris- 
tianity ’ (Farrar), A practical proof of the success 
of their joint labours was afforded by the relief 
which the Church at Antioch despatched by their 
hands to the elders at Jerus. on the p-oph 'iic 
intimation of a coming famine (Ac On 

their return to Antioch the two friends were, at 
the bidding of the Holy Ghost, solemnly separated 
and ordained for the work of the Church (Ac 13®* ®) ; 
and from this time, though not of the number 
of the twelve, they enjoyed the title of apostle 
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(Ac 14***^1 On the significance of the 
foot, Gal. 92 If. and art. Apostle). ' . i 

accompanied Saul (or, as he was now to be known, 
Fan.]) on his first missionary journey, visiting first 
of all his native Cyprus (A.D. 45). Later at Lystra, 
perhaps from his tall and venerable appearance, 
he was identified with Jupiter, while Paul, as the 
chief speaker, passed for Mercury (Ac 14 ^ 2 ^^ The 
journey ended, as it had begun, at Antioch, and 
from this city B. once more accompanied Paul and 
certain other brethren to Jems, to consult with 
the apostles and elders regarding the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile converts (Ac 15^®*)* It 
is remarkable that in this narrative B. is mentioned 
Pefore Paul (v.^), contrary to the usual order of 
the names since Ac 13^“ (cf. however Ac 14^^). 
He ma,\ . ■ have spoken first as the better- 

known *< • . : ! ‘ ‘ . 0 , and also as the one to whom the 

judaizing section of the assembly would take less 
GXcoi»:ion. After the conference the two apostles 
returned to their old task of teaching and preach- 
ing in Antioch (Ac 15®®), and in A.D. 49 planned 
a second missionary journey to revisit the scenes 
of their former labours (Ac 15®®). But they were 
unable to agree upon taking with them John 
Mark, who had formerly deserted them, and the 
contention was so sharp ‘ that they parted asunder 
one from the other.’ B. took Mark, who was his 
cousin, and sailed to Cyprus; while Paul chose 
Silas, and join novi'd tlnough Syria and Cilicia. 
From the iacL oi Paul >> being specially ‘ com- 
mended by the brethren to the grace of God,’ it 
would seem as if the general feeling of the Church 
were on his side rather than on the side of Bar- 
nabas. B. is not again mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles ; but from the respect and sympathy 
with which St. Paul subsequently refers to him in 
his JEpp. (1 Co 9®, Gal 2^® * even Barnabas,’ Col 4^®), 
we are entitled to infer that though they did not 
again actually work together, the old friendship 
was not forgotten. There is no hist, ground for 
identifying B., as some are inclined to do, with ‘ the 
brother’ whom St. Paul sent on a mission to the 
Corinthians (2 Co 8^®) ; but from 1 Co 9® we learn 
that B., like Paul, earned his livelihood by the 
work of his hands, while Col 4^® has been taken 
as proving that by this time (about A.D. 63) B. 
must have been dead, else Mark would not have 
rejoined Paul (cf. 2 Ti 4^^ 1 P 5^®). For an account 
of B.’s further labours and death we are dependent 
upon untrustworthy tradition. 

It is interesting, however, to notice that the 
authorsliip of the Ep. to the Hebrews is attributed 
to B. by Tertullian (see Hebrews, Epistle to), 
while there is still extant an Epistle of B. which, 
acc. to external evidence, is the work of this B., 
but on internal pounds this conclusion is now 
generally disputed. (See the arguments briefly 
stated in Hefele, Fatrum ApostoUcorum Opera, 
p. ixfiE*,, and more fully in the same writer’s Das 
Sendschreiben des Apostels Barnabas aufs neue 
iintersucht, ubersetzt, und erhlart, Tiib. 1840. Cf. 
also Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers.) 

G. Milligan, 

BIRODIS {l&apwdd$), 1 Es There is no cor- 
responding name in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

BARRENNESS.-. \s yv aulhoiit y the 

germ and mould of j).' ii.jirdial .social life, it fol- 
lowed that to bo \\i !!(>ur oll'-ioirig was to exist in 
name only. To 1 u'n'ii 1 1 ;u I ci i i 1 ( 1 1 o n and to have lost 
them was the strongest posbihle chiiiii . ■> i ; -i- 
pathy. With Jacob it wa.< tlio (,io\vn »■ •»*' 

((ju 42' ® 43’'j. It was this desolation in its most 
distressing form which the Lord Jesus met in the 
funeral procession at Nain (Lk 7^^). 

But to be a wife without motherhood has always 
been regarded in the East not merely as a matter 


of regret, but as a reproach, a humiliation that 
might easily lead to divorce. It is a constant 
source of embarrassment, as the welfare of the 
children is a never-omitted subject of inquiry in 
Oriental salutation. Courtesy sometimes gives 
r.;‘ ''I i’!_i , -hood, the name Abu- Abdullah 

, ‘ , ■■ . to a man advancing in years 

without children to bear his name. Sarah’s sad 
laughter of despair (Gn 18^®), Hannah’s silent 
•• '1 g iioff.), Rachel’s passionate alternative 

) ■ • or death (Gn 30^), — all this and such-like 

wretchedness of spirit may be found familiarly 
repeated in the homes of modern Syria (see Chil- 
dren). The fruitfulness or sterility of land are, 
much in the same way, regarded as bringing satis- 
faction or disappointment to man, and as imply- 
ing the blessing or curse of God (Dt 7^®, Ps 107®^^* )• 

G. M. Mackie. 

BARSABBIS. — See Joseph Barsabbas and 
Judas Barsabbas. 

BARTAGUS {BdpraKot, Jos. Vulg. 

Bezaces, O.L. Bcezaces, BezzacJms ). — The father of 
A^ame, the concubine of Darius (1 £s 4®®). The 
epithet attaching to him, ‘the illustrious’ (6 
davfiaaTSs), was probably an official title. The 
name Bartacus (which appears as ptnK in the Syriac) 
recalls that of Artachaeas mentioned 

by Herod, (vii. 22. 117) as a pi u-on oi jiigh position 
in the Persian army of Xerxes. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

BARTHOLOMEW {Bap6o\opLatos ). — One of the 
apostles, nci'o'iii'ig .o the lists of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and Acts (1^®). Both by the early Church 
and in modern times Bartholomew has been gener- 
ally identified with Nathanael of the Fourth 
Gospel, although important authorities can be 
cited in o i- ’('o'l to this view. The strongest 
aigr.in< iil • ;,i o .. of the identification are — (1) 

tl'Jii H. 'uboloim ‘A In never mentioned by St. John, 
nor Nathanael by the Synoptists ; (2) that in the 
lists of the Syiop. ' 'i Bji' uliolomi w < o,i;»l(‘u with 
Philij), which tallies with St. John’s statement 
that it was Philip that brought Nathanael to 
Jesns. It is easy to understand how St. John, with 
his fondneb- fo- ;r 1 . 1’ ‘ii, -should have preferred 
the name \.i “'J.'i; '1 '»o‘s has given it) to the 

mere patronymic Bartholomew ( = son of Talmai). 
^ ' the identity established, we know 

■. Nathanael Bar-Talmai further than is 
recorded in Jn 21® (see Nathanael). The 
traditions as to his preaching the gospel in India 
and his martyrdom are entitled to no credit. 

J. A. Selbib. 

BARTlMiBUS {BapTlimLos, i.e. the son of Timsens, 
a name variously derived from the Gr. rtfiacos, 
honourable; or liom the Arab, asamm, blind; oi 
from Aram, tamya, unclean, polluted). — One of two 
blind beggars healed by our Lord at the gate of 
Jericho, and whose name alone is given, a])parentl\ 
from his having been the spokesman (Mk 0^-®*^, 
cf. Mt 20®®“®®, Lk 18®®""*®). St. Luke speaks of the 
healing as taking place as Jesus came nigh unto 
Jericho, while St. Matt, and St. Mark say that it 
was as He went out. Various explanations have 
been offered, as that one blind man was healed at 
the entrance to old Jericho, and the other, B., as 
Jesus left the new town which had sprung up 
at some little distance from it. Perhaps what 
actually happened was that B., begging at tlie gale 
of Jericho, was told that Jesus with eo npany 
had entered the city, and having^ Iieard of JIh 
power, sought out a blind comi)aniori, along with 
whom he intercepted Jesns as He lei t the city the 
next day, and then was healed (so substantially 
Bengel, Stier, Trench, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
M‘C3ellan). If this be so, we have fresh evidence of 
the persistence of purpose which throughout the 
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incident B. displayed ,* while H which 

led him to address Jesus by . title, 

* Thou Son of David,’ ought not to pass unnoticed. 

G. Milligan. 

BARUCH (Ti? ‘blessed’), son of Neriah, was of a 
very illustrious family (Jos. Ant X. ix. 1), his 
brother Seraiah being chief chamberlain (nouD 
to Zedekiah (Jer 5P®). His chief honour, how- 
ever, lay in his being the devoted friend and 
secretary of the prophet Jeremiah. Every great 
soul has, in degree, its Gethsemane : and this 
event came to Baruch _ (Jer 45) while writing 
(LXX ^ypa4>ej') at Jeremiah’s dictation a number 
of minatory prophecies against Jerusalem, which 
he was charged to read on a fast day in the courts 
of the temple (Jer 36^’®). The stern words, 
‘Seekest tho;: things for thyself? Seek 

them not,’ c(<i young nobleman to ‘drink 
the cup ’ — to face the wrathful multitude, and to 
read the ])ior)iu‘cIcb of desolation and woe, which 
king Jehoiakim afterwards burned (Jer 36®"*'^®). 
We next find Baruch (Jer 32) as witness to the 
purchase by Jeremiah of a field in Anathoth, at a 
time when the prophet was in prison and the 
Chaldaeans had been for months besieging Jeru- 
salem. When the city fell du’lng the following 
year, B.C. 586, Baruch le^Uiod ^\lLh the prophet at 
Masphatha (Jos. Ant, x. ix. 1). But after the 
murder of Gedaliah by Ishmael, the people, afraid 
of the wrath of the Chaldseans, and imputing the 
advice of Jeremiah to remain in Judiea (Jer 42) 
to the undue influence of Baruch over him (Jer 43^), 
compelled both of them to go with them to Egypt 
(Jer 43^“^). How long he resided in Egypt is 
uncertain. Jerome gives as the Heb. tradition 
that he and Jeremiah died there almost at once 
(Comment, in Is. xxx. 6, 7). Josephus implies that 
they were both taken to Babylon by Isebuchad- 
rezzar after he had conejuered Egypt, B.o. 583 (Ant 
X. ix. 7 ) . Another tradition states that he remained 
in Egypt till the death of Jeremiah, and then went 
to Babylon, where he died twelve years after the 
fall of Jerusalem 'TT*'/* (>■! Xah 3®'^^). With 

strange disregard i - • o Midrash rabba 
on Ca 5® speaks of Baruch as teacher of Ezra in 
B.C. 458, and ( ’• . * . ' fc v\r\ : the link of connexion 
oetween the l o; *. , .l. scribes. 

J. T. MakshalL. 

BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF.-~The discovery 
of the long lost Apocalypse of Baruch is due to 
Ceriani, This book hji‘s\suivi\'cd only in the Syr. 
version, of which Ceriani had the good fortune to 
discover a 6th cent. MS in the Milan Library. 

Of this MS 1 : ; Latin tr. in 1866 (Mon, 

Sacr, I. ii. .-I 'i Fritzsche reproduced 

with some changes in 1871 (Libri Apocryphi V,T, 
pp. 654-699). The Syr. text appeared in 1871 
(Mon. Sacr, Y, ii. 113-180), and a photo-litho- 
graphical facsimile of the MS in 1883. A 
fragment of this book lias long been Imown to the 
world, viz. chs. lxxviii.-lxxxvii., which constitute 
Baruch’s Epistle to the nine and a half tribes that 
had been carried away captive. This letter is to 
be found in the London and Paris Polyglots in Syr. 
with a Latin rendering ; in Syr. alone in Lagarde’s 
Libri V.7. At • ' \ ' * Syriace, 1861. The Latin tr. 
is also found m'Fabricius’ Cod. Pseudemg. V,T,, 
and the r.n;i j-li in Winston’s Authentic Mecords. 

i. Tin: Version is bekived from the 

Greek. — That this is so is to be inferred on various 
grounds. First, this statement is actually made on 
the Syr. MS. In the next place, we fina that Gr. 
words are occasionally transliterated. Finally, 
some passages admit of explanation only on the 
hypothesis that the wrong alternative meanings of 
certain Gr. words were followed by the translator. 

ii. The Greek Version was derived from 
THE Hebrew. — F or (1) the quotations from OT 


agree in all cases but one with the Massoretic text 
against the LXX. (2) U ‘h expressions 
intheSynac can'-i- . ^ ' ■ : ' ixt restored 

by retians. into I J. : . anomalies 

in the Syriac can be accounted for as survivals 
of Heb. idiom. (4) Many 'r'T', cover 

themselves on retrans. into > and 

all other questions afiecting our Apoc. are fuUy 
dealt with in Charles’ Apoc. of Baruch, 1896.) 

iii. Analysis of the Book.— The author, cr 
rather authors, of this book write in the name of 
Barnch, the son of Neriah, for literary purposes. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and the time embraces the period immediately pre- 
. ' .b . the capture of the city by 

. ‘ t . ' . . ' . il' : speaks throughout in the 
first person. He begins by declaring that in the 
twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah, king of Judah, the 
word of the Lord came unto him. It is noteworthy 
that the book thus opens with . : ' h ’ ' 

error; for Jeconiah reigned i ^ 

months, and had been already eleven years a captive 
in Babylon before the fall of Jerusalem, If we in- 
clude in our consideration the letter to the tribes in 
the CapLi^ity, the book n.'.t imby falls into seven 
section^, divulod in all bu. Mic Iji-l case by fasts, 
the fasts being of seven days in all instances save 
the first. This artificial division is due to the final 
editor of the book. The grounds for regarding the 
work as < will be given later. 

The I”* i -(!■ io" (1-5) opens with God’s con- 
demnation of the wickedness of the kingdom of 
Judah, and the announcement of the coming de- 
struction of Jerusalem for a time and the captivity 
of its people. But Jeremiah and those who are 
like him are bidden to retire, first because ‘ their 
works are to the city as a firm pillar, and their 
prayers as a strong wall’ (2). Baruch thereupon 
asks what will be the future destinies of Israel, 
mankind, and the world. Will Israel no longer 
exist, mankind cease to be, and the world return 
to its primeval silence (3) ? God replies that the 
city and people will be chastised only for a time 
(4^) ; that the city of which it was said, ‘ On the 
palm of my hands have I written thee,’ is not the 
earthly but the heavenly J< '“u-alcin pit i/or 
time in ' ‘i . : ’ ; ' ; r '■ :: vision to 

Adam, .1 .'A /, 1’ ch replies 

that the enemy will destroy Zion or pollute the 
sanctua^, ana boast thereof before their idols. 
Not so, God rejoins ; the cnomy v ill not overthrow 
Zion nor burn Jerusalein, jiiid iliou thyself wilt 
witness this. Baruch thereupon fasts till the even- 
ing (5). In the next section (6-9) the Chaldseana 
encompass Jerusalem on the following day. It is 
not they, however, but angels who overthrow the 
walls, having first hidden the sacred vessels of the 
temple in the earth till the last times. The Chal- 
dseans then enter and carry the people away captive. 
Jerusalem is delivered up for a time. Baiucli fasts 
seven days. In the third se<*l ion (10-12) Jcroiniab is 
bidden to accompany captive Judah to Babylon, 
and Baruch to remain in Jerusalem to receive dis- 
closures on the things that should be hereafter, 
Baruch now dcspaiis of all things : ‘Blessed is he 
who was not born, or, being bom, has died.’ Let 
nature henceforth withhold her increase, and the 
joy of the bridegroom and the bride be no more. 

‘ Wherefore shoSd woman bear in pain and bury 
in grief?’ Let the priests, moreover, return to 
God the temple keys, confessing : * We have been 
found false stewards.’ ‘ Oh that there were ears 
unto thee, 0 earth, and a heart unto thee, 0 dust, 
and go and anrio-iru c in SIk ol. and say to the dead ; 
“Blessed aro yo more ihan are we the living.”’ 
Baruch then ni-ts Miven days. In section four 
(13-21^) Barach is told that fie ‘will be preserved 
till the consummation of the times’ to bear iesti- 
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mony. When Baruch complains of the prosperity 
of the wicked and the sufferings of the righteous, 
God declares that it is the future world that is 
made on account of < h j • ii, ’ i ' ',v): ; and that blessed- 
ness standeth, notin o' '.ays, hut in their 

quality and end. Barucli fasts seven days. In the 
tifth section (2P--47) Baruch deplores the vanity 
and vexation of this life : ‘ If there were this life 
only . . . nothing could he more hitter ’ ; he sup- 
plicates God to bring about the promised consum- 
mation, ‘that his strength might become known 
to those who esteem his long-^iiffeiin-jr weakness.’ 
In answer thereto God lopiove^ iiiiii lot his trouble 
over that which he knows not, and his intrusion 
into things in -which he has no part, and declares 
that until the preordained number of souls is born, 
the end, though at hand, cannot yet be : neverthe- 
less, ‘My coming redemption ... is not far 
distant as aforetime; for, lo! the days come when 
the books will be opened in which are written the 
sins of all those who have sinned, and again also 
the treasuries into which the righteousness of all 
those who are justified in creation is gathered.’ 
Furthermore, when Baruch . : the 

nature and duration of the s !■ the 

wicked, it is revealed that the ^ ‘ ■ be 

one of tribulation, divided into twelve parts, at the 
close of which the Messiah will be revealed (29. 30). 
Thereupon Baruch summons a meeting of the 
elders into the valley of Kidron, and announces 
the coming glories of Zion. Soon after follows 
his vision of the cedar and the vine, by which the 
destinies of Kome and the triumph of the Messiah 
are respectively symbolised (36-40). The Messiah 
will rule till this world of corruption is at an end. 
When Baruch asks who shall share in the future 
blessedness, the answer is: ‘Those who have be- 
lieved.’ Thereupon Baruch (44-47) summons his 
eldest son, his friends, and seven of the elders, and 
acquaints them with his approaching end. He 
exhorts them to keep the law ; to teach the people ; 
for such teaching will give them life, and ‘a wise 
man shall not be wanting to Israel, nor a son of 
the law to the race of Jacob.’ After another 
fast of seven days, Baruch, in the sixth section 
(48-76), prays on behalf of Israel. Then follows 
a revelation of the coming woes, and Baruch’s 
lamentation over Adam’s fall and its sad effects (48). 
Baruch, in answeno hi-. [wvi\ or, is instructed as to 
the nature of the n;siirn-4 1 a^n bodies (52). Then 
follows an account of the cloud vision (53-74). In 
this vision Baruch sees a cloud ascending from the 
sea and covering the whole earth. And it was full 
of black and clear waters, and a mass of lightning 
!!■ !■( .‘ii'cd on its summit. And it began to dis- 
Ll.ngo i'r>i black and then bright waters, and 
again black and then bright waters, and so on for 
twelve times in succession. And finally it rained 
black waters, darker than all that had been before. 
And after this the l:;h^ ’•« 1 forth, and 
healed the earth whei ■ ■ ;Iu- I. , a. • -had fallen, 
and twelve streams came up from the sea and 
became subject to that lightning (53). In the 
subsequent chapters the interpretation is given. 
The cloud is the world, and the twelve successive 
discharges of black and bright waters symbolise 
twelve ( \ '1 ; o('6 periods in the history of the 

world, r H ‘ J \ 0 n 1 1 1 period, symbolised by the dark 
waters, referred to the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldseans, and the rwoliTh, h light waters, to 
the renewed prosperity of J-^raol and the rebuilding 
of Joru'^nlern i ol~0S). The last black waters pointed 
to wars, ennliquakcs, fires, famines; and such as 
escaped these were to be slain by the Messiah. 
But these last black -waters were to be followed 
by clear, which symbolised the blessedness of the 
]Sies&ianic kingdom which should form the inter- 
vening pciiod between corruption and incorrupt ion 


(69-74). Baruch then expresses his wonder over 
God s wisdom and mercy, and receives a fresh 
revelation as to his coming departure from the 
earth. First, however, he is to summon the people 
together and instruct them (75, 76). This Baruch 
does, and admonishes the people to be faithful ; for 
though teacher and prophet may pass away, yet 
the law ever standeth. At the request of the 
people Baruch writes two epistles — one to their 
brethren in Babylon, and the other to the tribes 
beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
78-87, but the former is lost. 

iv. Different Elements in the Book, and 
THEIR Dates.— This question cannot be discussed 
here save in the briefest manner; but no treatment 
of the book ‘ " * without some consideration 

of it. Till lijyi wus uook was taken to be the work 
of one author. In that year, however, Kabisch, 
in an article entitled, ‘ Die Quellen der Apocalypse 
Baruchs’ {Jahl '•••r \ ;’.v /’ •* . 

1 801, pi .06-107 . ; '-..“iti- ■. st' 

iKM/k I'j s : ■ T' 

Thus ■ -2.> 31- -37), 11-52, 77-87 as 

luegio Tiiiiwo'iv vijiic!! s :l)-(‘(jiicML 10 A.D. 70, since 
the destruction of the *.« i.r*’ ' - 6 (’“■o . 

these chapters. Furth-'^ .it ■ )ii .'«■» -■‘■.‘'.■li 

by a boundless woil(l-dcs];nir which, looking for 
nothing of peace or haitpinciss in this corruptible 
world, fixes its regard on the afterworld of incor- 
i'.i i. Ty u:i. '■.'■i'; » ’o:i o* ;'!0 L)u\ 

'o ov* >. '{ ■.'si'll j;-'! ■ .il. ..it* i 

here, and an optimism which looks to an earthly 
Messianic kingdom of sensuous delights. In these 
sections, moreover, the integrity of Jerusalem is 
throughout assumed. Kabisch, therefore, rightly 
takes these constituents of the book to be prior to 
A.D. 70. These sections, however, are not the work 
of one writer, but of three, two of them being 
unmutili . i.e, the Vine and Cedar 

Vision, ■ I , ;k-S'. .i. Cloud Vision, 53-74, but 
the third a fragmentary Apocalypse, 24®-29. From 
the bulk of this criticism there is no ground for 
variance. B\ ‘ i ’ ; • 1 study, and fi i-quc ritly 
on different r . 1 Is, .'e arrived at sc\c:ial of 
Kahisch’s conclusions. Other parts of his theory, 
however, call for modification. As the result of an 
exhaustive study of the book, I offer the following 
analysis, for the grounds of which the reader 
must refer to my recent book, The Ajpocalypse of 
Baruch. The main part of the book was written 
after the fall of Jerusalem, i.e. 1-26, 31-35, 41-52, 
75-87. All these ch;M)Lers are derived from one 
writer, save 1-8, 44^“", 77-87. These must be discri- 
minated from the rest, as their diction and their out- 
look as to the future of J erusalem differ from those 
adopted in the rest of these chapters. The rest of 
the book wa^s wiitten piior to the faU of Jerusalem. 
It consists or the two \i^jons mentioned above, i.e. 
.^O-JO.i’iu .Tl-T I. a'ld a fuigmo'iiaiy \p()( alyp o, 27- 
3'). .lo\\ 'll rchgiou-* ilioigh, L'l-'u-ii ir- :i riuiiiiiy 

luo 'ul)jc( t', ili(‘ aiiic ifopojr'il li.o Law, 
and, i’l j-ioj o' lion ilic one ua^ (■inpli:i^i/( o, the 
other fell into the background. It L-* riotcwuithy 
lhai the jilt I s of 1 his book written prior lo the lull cif 
Joni'al-Mi! arc nia mIv M essianic, and only mention 
the law in-'idoriially, whereas in the sectionswritten 
aftei fall all tl'ic thought and the hopes of the 
writers centre in the law, and the law alone. More- 
over, whereas the earlier sections are optimistic as 
regards the destinies of Jerusalem, the later are 
permeated with the spirit of an infinite despair. 
The different elements of the book were combined 
not earlier than A.D. 100, and not later than A.D. 
130. The grounds for this determination cannot 
be given here. It should be observed that a portion 
of the short Apocalypse, 27-.T', i- by t\i; ‘j!-, 

and attributed by him to our J.oitL Soc' liciiiriie-, 
Adv. Hear, v, 33.” 3, 
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V. Authorship. — All the writers from whom this 
book is deiived were Pharisees. They all agree 
in teaching the doctrine of works. Jeremiah’s 
works are a strong tower to the city, 2^; the 
righteous have no fear by leason of their good 
works, 14F ; they are justified thereby, 2P 24^- ^ 
5P; they trusted in their works, and therefore 
God heard them, 63^*® 85^; righteousness is by 
the law, 67®. 

Agf J - :■ L‘ is-w, the teaching is like- 
wise h was given to Israel, 17^ 19® 

69® 77®; the one law v. .i- \vMi by One, 48®^; it 
will protect those who ! 1. 1 ' li i , 32^, and requite 

those who transgress it, 48"^^; so long as Israel 
observes the law it cannot fall, 48®® ; God’s law is 
life, 38®. Again, the carnal sensuous nature of the 
Messiah and His kingdom, which are described only 
in the earlier portions, 28-30, 39^-40, 72-74, is 
essentially Pharisaic. The future world is created 
on behalf of Israel, according to one of the later 
writers, 15^; according to the earlier writers the 
present world was ultimately for Israel, and their 
enemies would suffer destruction, 27, 40, 72. 

vi. Relation to 4 Ezra (2 Esdras).— The affini- 
ties of this book with 4 Ezr are both striking and 
numerous. (1) They have one and the same <mjeet 
— to deplore Israel’s present calamities and to 
awake hope either of the coming Messianic king- 
dom on earth, or of the bliss of the righteous in 
the world to come. (2) In both, the speaker is a 
notable figure in the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. (3) In both there is a sevenfold 
division of the work, and an interval (generally 
of seven days) between each division ; and as in 
the one Ezra devotes forty d!i\ • lo Puj restoration 
of the Scriptures, in the o Ji-d Ibn m h is bidden to 
spend forty days in teaching Israel before his 
departure from the earth. (4) They have many ^ 
doctrinal peculiarities in common: man is saved j 
by his works, 2 Es [6®®] 8®® 9*^, Apoc Bar 2® 14^® 
etc. ; the world was created on behalf of Israel, 2 Es 
065 711 913^ Apoc Bar 14^^ 15^; man came not into the 
world of his own will, 2 Es 8®, Apoc Bar 14^^ 48^®; a 
picdclcuuiued nnmbiT of men must be born before 
tl'.c end, 2 E.-, .\ 1 ih, Bji • 23' ® ; Adam’s sin was 

the cause of physical aeath, 2 Es 3^, Apoc Bar 23^^ ; 
the souls of the good ar- i- -u m* in treasuries till 
the resurrection, 2 Es P ■ 7® [6®^*®®], Apoc Bar 
30®. But the points of di'^agreement are just as 
clearly marked. In 2 Es the Messianic reign is 
limited to 400 years, 7®®- whereas in Baruch this 
period is indeterminate. Again, in 2 Es the Messiah 
IS to die, 7®®, and His reign to close with the death 
of all living things; whereas according to Apoc 
Bar 30^^ the Messiah is to return in glory to 
heaven at the close of His reign, and according to 
73. 74 thif' icign is U> be an eternal one. Again, in 
2 Es the wrirei 111 ges that God’s people should be 
punished hy God 'a own hands and not by the 
hands of their enemies, 6®®* so . fQ^ these have over- 
thrown the altar and destroyed the temple, 10®^* ®®; 
but in Baruch it is told how angels removed the 
holy vessels and demolished the walls of J erusalem 
before the enemy drew nigh, 6-8. On llic (luu"! ion 
of original sin, likewise, these two hooks are at 
variance. While in 2 Es the entire stream of 
physical and ethical death is traced to Adam, 
37.21.22 430 748^ the guilt of his descendants 
minimised at the cost of their first parent (yet see 
8®®"®®), Baruch derives physical deatn indeed from 
Adam’s transgression, 17® 23^* 54^®, but as to 
ethical death declares that ‘ each man is the ' 
Adam of his own soul,’ 64^^ (yet see 48^®). 

Literature.— I n addition to the worlcs already cited in this 

X 1 ._ ... 1 * T_ . r^- , - -^lypsl Baruch 

: _ , Ewald, Gott 

gel Anzeigen *(1867), pp 1706-17, 1720 ; Uxf^tory of Israel^ 
viii. 57-61; Drummond, rAc ' ' ip 117-132; 

Kneucker, Das Buck Baruch (187C,, Dillmann, 


* Pseudepigraphen ' m Herzog’s v* 

P / ' . f (1891), pp. 130-162; '.V ■ / • .. In , 

J i ji{^ " fl;, i),>. 196-204 ; Charles, A ' - 'f • .■> • 1 IMi » 

b. =.0'! M,..'!. 

BARUCH, BOOK OF. — One of the deutero- 
canonical books of OT found in LXX between Jer 
and La, in the Lat. Vulg. after La, and in the Syr. 
as the second Letter of Baruch — the first Letter 
having been recently ascertained to be part of 
the Apoc. of Baruch (wh. see). The book claims 
to have been written by Baiuch, the fnend and 
secretary of Jeremiah ; but in reality it consists of 
four portions so distinct that they nave probably 
come from four different authors. 

11.14. Historical preface, giving a description of the origin 
and purpose of the book. 

115-33 A confession of the sins which led to the Captivity, 
and a prayer for restoration to divine favour, largely m 
Deuteronoinic phraseology. 

8 ^- 44 . A panegyric on Wisdom, and an identification of 
Wisdom with Torah, after the manner of the later Hokhmic 
school. 

45 - 59 . Consolation and encouragement to the exiles, with 
such nc’’ ’• ^ locall some of the most 

poetical u 1 M i*. . 1 . 

We will describe and comment on these parts in 
the order in which we conceive that they came 
into existence. 

i. The second section, H®-3®, will thus claim our 
first consideration, and it may be subdivided into 
two parts — 

(1) H®-2®. This we designate An Ancient Form 
OF Confession of Sin used by the Pal. Remnant. 
It professes to have been sent from Babylon to 
Jerus,, to he read in the house of God ‘ on the day of 
the feast and on the days of solemn assembly’ (H^ 
RV). It opens with words found also Du 9^ ‘ To 
the Lord our God belongeth righteousness, hut 
to us confusion ... to the men of Judah and to 
the inhabitants of Jerus,’ ; and its restricted design 
for the use of the home remnant is intimated in 
the non-occurrence of the words of Dn ‘and to 
all Isr. that are near and that are afar off,’ etc. ; 
as well as by the words Bar 2^ ®, * He hath given 
them to be in subjection to all the kingdoms that 
are round about tis , , , where the Lord has 
scattered them : and they have become “ beneath 
and not above,” because we sinned.’ The con- 
fession of sins is national, embracing the whole 
peiiod flora the Exodus, nnd recognising in the 
Exile 1 ho riglitcous fiillilnKini ('f lepcatcd warnings. 

(2) 2'‘-3-. 'J'lii: KxjLrs COM'E-=,roN, 2®“i®, and 
Prayer, 21‘*-3®. The confession of the exiles opens 
as the above (cf. also Dn 9^) with the words, ‘ To 
the Lord our God I'clongolli 1 ighteousness,’ etc., 
hut the suppliants do nol do^oiibo themselves as 
‘men of Judah.’ Indeed we v.'. iV -■il.-nit -il ui 

it seems to have escaped noti'* Im':* ; i'- 

penitential prayer was not meant for the same 
persons as the foregoing. This is evident from 
213 ty^Q are left a few among the nations where 
thou hast scattered us^ (contrast this with 2^ 
‘The Lord hath scattered thmn>\ vJ^ ‘Give us 
favour before those who have led m captive.’ So 
also vv.®^* ®®. Further, the confession, 2®'^®, is little 
more than n p‘:h. ii ion hi different order of phrases 
found in 1 ■' 2” ; oal.y, ih it in the second confession 
the suppliants do not (as we have seen) identify 
themselves with Judah; and the divine threat 
realised in thevr experience is captivity, 2^*^®; 
whereas, in the first confession, it was that they 
had eaten the flesh of their children, 2^“®. At 2^* 
the confession turns to prayer for ’ * ‘ j ■! 1 bless- 
ing, pleading the divine election •). I >■ , m divine 
compassion and the dirine gloiy. They acknow- 
ledge the error of not obeying the warnings of 
Jer (7®^ 8® 27^^ 29® ®®) to be submissive to the Ring 
01 Bal)il()ri, and regard that as the cause of the 
na! I on ill 1 uin. In 2®^ the suppliants admit that to 
I them personally God has manifested ‘leniency and 
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They quote several passages from 
iJu )i.L*(*u d Kneucker, p. 30) which threaten 
dirine wrath on their sins, out which also promise 
that if in captivity they repent, God will renew 
His covenant, and restore them. They virtually 
express their faithful allegiance, and claim the 
promises. 

Oh. SI’S is regarded by Bertholdt and Reusch as a separate 
psalm; but, as shown by Kneucker (p. 263) and Gifford (m 
Speaker's Apocr. u. 267), the links of connexion between this 
portion and the foregoing are beyond dispute. Here the absence 
of the sense of personal demerit is still more a-»|'au*'t. T‘«*e 
they say, ‘ We have sinned,* but the ‘we* denoti ii'c i\ 

of Isr.; for in they say ‘ Hear the prayer of the som of those 
who smned against Thee, for they were disobedient, and the 
evils cleave to us.* ‘We have put away from our hearts every 
iniquity of our fathers who sinned against Thee.* ‘ Lo I we are 
to-day m our captivity,* 3S. 

Date of Composition, — The foregoing analysis 
helps nijiioriiilly in this decision. First, it shows 
Eeuscli, NVolLc,'‘ind other Eomanists to be mistaken 
in claiming that is the work of the historical 
Baruch in B.c. 583 : for {a) if so, there would be in 
the suppliants the sense of personal demerit ; and 
(6) their description of themselves as som of those 
who sinned ' would be quite out of place. Again, 
our analysis serves to render still more untenable 
the theory of Hitzig, Kneucker, Schiirer, and some 
recent English writers, that our section was com- 
poul iifh’ the destruction of Jerus. by Titus. 
( 1 ! O’.! 1(1 ask, Could the Jews of A.r>. 80 aeciuit 

themselves of personal blame? and could they 
speak of themselves as the unfortunate sons of the 
real culprit (2) In 2^’ we have the same hope- 
less »iov. of tlv fuh as appears in Ps 6® and Is 38^®. 
As Eeuss says, it indicates * a time when the belief 
in a resurrection did not yet exist.’ (3) There is 
in the section before us no clear indication that 
Jerus. and the temple were at the time in ruins. 
The only allusion to the state of Jerus. is in 2^® 
‘Thou hast made {W'nKas) thy house as it is this 
day,’ but this may refer to a low condition or 
desecration of the temple. Had the city been in 
mins, surely the poignant grief of the patriotic Jew 
could not have failed to express itself. (4) There 
is a very close resemblance between Bar and 

Dn 9^'^® ; in fact there are only three important 
variations, and these all refer to the condition of 
Jerusalem. Daniel’s prayer is stated to have been 
uttered in the first year of Darius, at the close of 
the Cj'J)' i’ ii y, Jiud three times the desolate state of 
Jem-. I > ; I '(‘m d to, Dn 9^®- hut in Bar all are 
omitted. On any theo:^ as to the relative priority 
of Dn and Bar this is significant ; but on Schurer^s 
' I ■ » • ' ' i . i . ‘ ! to this, that a man writing about 

\.i>. ..ivishly imitating Dn 9, abruptly 

and intentionally selects for omission those parts 
only which refer to the desolate sanctuary. This 
we consider highly improbable. 

We are thus drawn to the theory of Ewald, who 
assigns our section to the times after the conquest 
of Jems, by Ptolemy i. in B.c. 320 (Die Jungsten 
Fropheteni 269), or of Keuss, who assigns it to the 
times of the first Ptolemies. Its origin may be 
even earlier. At all events there does not seem 
valid reason, with Fritzsche, to assign our section 
to the Maccab. period (Hh, z. d. Apocr, i. 173) on 
the ground of its dependence on Dn 9. The 
dependence is by no means self-evident. But if it 
were so, and if the Book of Dn in its present form 
be late, this does not preclude the use of pre- 
existent materials; and it is surely conceivable 
that in Dn 9 we have an ancient form of prayer 
i f d!i ioi!! 1" \ it - -o ‘ij. ; < vith thename of Daniel, as 
1 CO!' 1 'j'vM M • i 1 ■! < \ t !• before us were associated 
with the name of Baruch. Bissell (Lange'- Apocr, 
417) and Gifford (SpeaJceFs Apocr. aio nl-oin 
favour of the early authorship of our section. 

Original Language, — It is highly probable that 


li_38 first composed in Heb. ; though the Gr 
text and VSS that have been tr. fiom the Gr, are 
all that survive. The very fact that the two 
pi aye’s vere designed for religious assemblies — 
the fcrmer one for the temple — is strong presump- 
tive proof of Heb. authorship (so Bissell, 417). In 
the of Milan MS of the Syr. Hexap. 

lc\ u 0! .1.- occi.1 on and 2® : ‘ This is not in 

the Heb.’ (Zockler blundeis twice in stating this.) 
But, apart from this, the linguistic evidence alone 
seems conclusive. 

1. There are cases in which an awkward word in 
the Gr. can he shoivn to possess one of two mean- 
ings of a Heb. word, and the other meaning is that 
require(i by the context— 


122 ipyd^ea-eati to work, for serve. So 

2^ d^oLTov, wilderness, „ astonishment. „ no®* 

2® dvdp^airoSf man, ,, each. ,, 

225 outside, „ streets. „ 

2^ ^6p.^rj(rLs^ buzzing, „ crowd. ^ „ pon 

12 decrpwTTjSf prisoner, „ locksmith. „ 


2. Cases in which ^ the nnsmtable word suggests 
its own corrective, if we tr. it into Heb, and sub- 
stitute different vowels or change one consonant, 

1^2 [idwcL, wrong translit. of ncrjD. 

223 d7rocrT6\'n= for plague. 

3^ a men. 

3® 6<p\7ja-ip= nNs?D „ nQ&ti astonishment. 

3. Cases of slavish imitation of Heb. idiom in 

violation of the Greek. The word /ca( occurs 120 
times ; four times in the sense of ‘ but,’ like Heb. i, 
224.27.30 33^ Then we have an(i 

o5. . . ir airr^=sv^ii But, to appieciate the 
full force of the evidence^ ( r.c !'ji ' . ■ : , ' t h ' • I 
to retranslate the section. u. i ■ h . 

. ; h 7' a Heb. seems, as Fritzsche says, 
o , . I. so plainly that one cannot doubt 

! . I ■ I ■ ■ ' tr. Kneucker has, on the whole, 

given an admirable rendering of our section into 
the origiaal Hebrew. 

It is a remarkable fact that most of the above 
awkward n tub • iiig^ occur in the LXX Gr. of Jer. 
There can be little doubt that he who translated 
Jer also translated Bar 1^-3^, and probably found 
it in Heb. attached to Jer. (So Westcott in Smith 
DB,) The Greek of the rest of Baruch is almost 
certainly from another hand. We have here a 
further evidence of the antiquity of our section. 

ii. The Historical Introduction, This 
is probably from a later author, because of the 
discrepancies between it and We conceive 

the matter thus: There were in existence two 
penitential prayers — one for the remnant, one for 
the exiles — ^both associated with the name of 
Baruch, and the problem was to find a suitable 
historic origin for them. The solution is : Baruch 
is in Babylon, and reads a form of confession and 
prayer, to king J econiah and the exiles. They 

listen, weep, and fast, and long that their brethren 
in Judah should also turn to the Lord. B. writes 
a confession suited to the Judaeans, F3-23, and the 
exiles send it to Judah by him. Thus does the 
would-be historian explain the C ..71 > •>'* 

His historic locus now calls for r\; mj' ■ ‘ The 
book was written in the 5th yeai ciu !n of the 
month, at the time of the year when the Chal- 
daeans took Jems., i.e, on the fifth anniversary oJ 
the first fall of Jems,, B.C. 597 — the era from which 
Jer, Ezk, and Dn reckon. In B.c. 593 Seraiah, 
brother of Bar., was in Babylon with king Zedekiah 
(Jer 5 F®). The nature of their mission is uncertain, 
but it was such as to rouse expectation ; for at 
the same time prophets in Babylon, Jer 27^®, and 
Hananiah in Judah, Jer 28®, foretold that within 
two years the sacred vessels would be restored, and 
Jeconiah and the exiles allowed to return ; but Jer 
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sternly contradicts this (Jer 29). These are the 
circumstances, shortly after which our author says 
that B, composed his hook. The efiect of the read- 
ing of it we have desci ' Mie people 

send to Joakim the » Sagan — 

money with which to purcnase sacrmces and in- 
cense to ofier on the altar of J". Thus far there is 
verisimilitude in the story. Jeconiah might well 
be present, for the first exiles, ‘ the good figs/ were 
treated far more leniently than the second. The 
hoof of ignorance and late authorship shows itself, 
however, (1) in the statement that Jerus. was burnt 
with fire in Jeconiah’s reign; (2) that the exiles 
asked the Judaeans to ‘ pray for Nebuchad. and his 
son Baltasar.’ The monuments show that Bel- 
shazzar was the son of Nabonidus, who usurped the 
throne of Babylon ; and though Belshazzar might 
claim to be ‘son’ of Nebuehad. to add to his 
dignity, the title could not be given by one living 
years before. (3) The restoration oi the silver 
vessels made by Zedekiah after the deportation 
of Jeconiah (P- ®) is a hopeless tangle. The 
passage has probably been worked over by^ a 
later hand, who conceived of the locus as five 
years after the final destruction of the city and 
temple. 

iii. A Uokhmist’s Message to the Exiles, 
3M^. — ‘0 Isr. why art thou in the land of thy foes? 
and grown old xn a foreign land?’ The reason 
is, ‘ Thou hast forsaken the fountain of Wisdom.* 
Learn where Wisdom is, and there thou wilt find 
life and loy and peace. But where does Wisdom 
dwell ? Have kings found her in the thickets of 
the forests hunting the boar ? Have birds stored 
in royal aviaries seen her i Uive silver- 

worke; ' under the i , *i •. h'-r? Young 

men, v i ii i unbedimmed by sin, can they give 
no clue ? Merchants of Phoenicia and Teman, have 
they not seen her by sea or land ? The heroes of the 
hoary past, — the giants,— can they help? No. God 
only knows her abode — the Creator of the beasts, 
the and the stars. He has embodied 

Wi'-’.oiu i:i l!j<‘ Law, and given it to Jacob. And 
in this guise Wisdom appears on the earth and is 
accessible to man. The eternal Law is Wisdom 
incarnate. Walk in her light, 0 Israel I and give 
not thy glory to another, nor thy advantages to a 
strange nation. 

Date. — Much of this section (3®"®®) is a close 
Imitation of Job 28 and 38 ; yet it possesses as 
much poetic fervour as an imitation can well do. 
It has nothing in common with P®"3® except the 
exile. The part which is truly original is 
and therefore here we must seek for the date of 
composition. Israel is ‘God’s beloved,’ ‘having 
(Ro 2^^^) in the Law the form of know- 

ledge and of truth’ ; and she is charged nob to give 
her glory to another, nor her advantages (<rvfj4^- 
povraj cf. Ro 3^) to a foreign people, but to walk in 
the light of the law, cf. Bar 4^ Ro 2^^ Evidently, 
the privileges referred to nrc spiritual ones ; and 
Kneucker can hardly be incorrect in maintaining 
that Gentile Christians, the are the dWdrpLov 
idvosy of whom the rigorous Jew bids his co- 
rd ip ion i.-^ts beware. There is no reference to recent 
cal!nriiiic«;. Bxael has ‘grown old in a foreign 
land.’ Therefore I should place this section a few 
years before, or some years after, the fall of Jerus- 
alem in A.D. 70. 

Original Language. — We would submit that 
3®-4^ was first composed in Aramaic. The evi- 
dence we offer is based on a comparison of the 
Greek with the versions — ^the Peslntta and Syr. 
Hexapla. When the various readings are tr. 
into Aramaic we obtain either one Arainaic word 
with the two desiderated meanings, or t^vo words 
so nearly alike as easily to be mistaken for one 
another. 


3^® peoples, k'ddj; 

fabricators, 
disappeaied, nnnoK* 
laid hold, ns 

remembered, 
meditates on, N;;nnD 
^ watches, pnmDD3 
^ appeared, 

4® advantage, pnr 


Pesh. world, ^ kd!?!; 

Pesh. who acquire, }Up 
Hex. sinned, imnoN 
Hex. cared for, 

Pesh. trod, 

Vulg. seeks out, 

Pesh. places, pnnDnn 
Pesh. Av as revealed, 
Vulg. dignity. ^tipr 


It will be observed that the words are uniformly 
Pal. Aramaic — in some cases peculiar to that 
dialect. The author, therefore, was of the school 
of Sirach and not of Philo. 

iv. A Hellenist’s Encouragement for the 
Exiles, 4^-6®. — ^This section is clearly divisible into 
four odes, each corr'inGncing will' some form of the 
verb dappeiy, and to these is appended a Ps closely 
related to the 11th of the Ps of Sol. 4®'® is drawn 
entirely from the Song of Moses in Bt 32. After 
this, in a passage of some beauty and o ' hi;.” 
(4®*^®), Jerus. h ■ a woman, ■ i 

her troubles to ; of Zion; then (v.^*'^-j, 

as if on the ev s , . ^ she bids her children 
shorten their adieux, as slie has put on the sack- 
cloth of prayer. The prayer is not in vain. Joy 
comes to her from the Holy One (v.^^). The mother 
(v.®®) again addresses her children, but now in terms 
of hopefulness, begging them to he patient and in- 
tensely prayerful, since the hour of deliverance is 
at hand. At 4®® the author assumes the r6le of 
the prophet, and foretells the doom of Israel’s foes, 
and then (4®®-5®) he announces the future prosperity 
of Zion in a passage of remarkable beauty, but too 
closely copied from Ps-Sol 11. 

W e unhesitatingly place the composition 
of this section after the destruction of Jerus. by 
Titus. Ryle and James have certainly proved the 
dependence of Bar on the Psalter {Fsafms of Soi. 
lxxii.~lxxvii.) ; and there is little reason to suspect 
that it ever existed except in Greek. The Gr. moves 
so easily and is fairly idiomatic. Its Hebraisms are 
due to quotations from books themselves tr. from 
Sem. sources. The fall of the city is still within 
the memory of the writer ; the desolation is com- 
plete; its captives have gone forMi with wailing and 
woe. The increasingly joyful lone can hardly have 
arisen within ten years of the destruction of the 
city, as Kneucker nolds. Hope must again have 
kindled in the Jewish breast, and possibly the 
events in the reign of Hadrian, A.D. 118, are those 
to which the writer looks forward; though all 
through this interval most of the Jews never 
doubted that the temple would he rebuilt. The 
author of 4®“5'' \' a- probably tlu* translator of 3®-4^. 

Canonical StanJing. — Thorigh there is strong 
evidence that 1^-3® was composed in Heb., and 
some evidence that it once followed Jer in the 
Canon, it wa s d i of pod 1 fores the time ofJJerome ; so 
■ ’ I . : ' ! ‘ -j . \ 1 ^ 'y of. in J er)t ‘ nec legitur nec hahetur 
. Ib-.i.'joo /,i!.'l Folpb. .^7,; / .V. ■ hears the same 

testimony. In i ( ir. ; h(‘ Ajr Const, v. 20 it 
is, however, said to be used by the Jews (? of the 
Dispersion) on the 10th of Gorpiaeus, i.e. on the 
Day of Atonement. The reference is wanting in 
the Syr. text, and has no confirmation whatever. 
Our book is not mentioned by any NT writer or 
apost. Father, but from Athenagoras (fl. 176) on- 
wards for centuries it is g^uoted as canonical by 
almost eveiw Christian writer of eminence. This 
remark applies o.^pcciiiliy to 3®®"®® ‘This is our God. 
... He hath found out the w^ay of knowledge. 
. . . Afterward did she (i.e. Wisdom) appear on 
earth and was conversant with men.’ Kneucker 
andSchiirer regard v.®® (EV®^) as a Christian in- 
i' T nol.i i ion ; but without sufficient reason. The 
writer personifies Wisdom, and identifies her with 
the Law; as we see from 4^ (which ought never 
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to have been separated by a chapter-division) ‘ This 
is the book of the commands of God, even the Law 
which abides for ever.’ Christian writers tena- 
ciously claimed this as a proof-text for the divinity 
of the Wisdom-Logos, and therefore .Qi n';. u 
Bar in the Canon. Jerome was the hrst tor two 
centuries to call its canonieity in question, and 
hence Bar is wanting in Codex Amiatmus ; but 
his criticisms produced no apparent result on the 
beliefs of his age. 

Reusch, a Romanist commentator, gives an exhaustive 
account of the '■ - • t-m C’t - » wnters, and 

:.i ' •> ' < . . ‘'iio. m'*'*' From these 

c «.r' 0 I , V. V •“ 39 - 59 , 43 are 

found, cited as canonical, in the pages of Christian writers. 

It is also I’-lo’Chtirig lo note that in every extant List of 
Canonical lUr cm.ioi is named or can be proved to he 

included under Jir— the onlv doubt»'.il exception ov.'iig that o.' 
Melito. D.u;\iuuo Alex. 1305 distinctly says that Jer and Bar 
form one book. 

List of Canonical Books. 

Mehto . . 0.180 Is, Jer, Xn. Proph. 

Origen . . f 253 Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar as Jer. 

Cone. Laod. , 363 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep (of Jeremy). 

Hilary . . f 367 Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar a« Jer. 

Athanasius . t373 Jer, Bar, T.em, F”) 

CynlJer. . t3S6 Jer, 11 1 . 1 m l.[, 

Cone. Garth. . 397 Jer (but see Jbuiil, 61-62). 

Greg. Naz . t391 Jer,’ ' f' ‘ B “■r”'.i>?(‘r 
Epiphanius . t403 Jer, j b* 

Rufinus . . t410 Jer, ■ II ,{® j <cr. 

Jerome . . t420 Jer, nrst to reject Bar. 

Augustine . t430 Jer, 1 .tq • »*' m 

Codex K . . Jer, > 1 , I • 1 * ; u ■ 1 i-y. 

B. . Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

A . . Jer, Jkr, Linn, Ep. 

J > . . Jer. 

Casaiodonis . 0.640 Jer. Quotes Bar as Jer. 

Anast. Sin . 0 . 660 Jer. ■ - B 
John Damasc. t750 Jer. •> I'B -oi'.ii 

^ From the last quarter of the 2nd cent, to the 
time of the Reformation, Jerome’s is almost the 
only discordant note in the li.*;' imiMv ii.niversal 
acci jitjiii' ‘ in the Christian ( Ijmm 'i 'W \c‘lii in the 
p!<*iiKc :o his Bible inserted the statement from 
Jerome, that in OT ‘ ^ e Heb. Canon is 

of divine .y: ■ : .all the Apocr. 

Luther ami . ' » Reformers removed Bar from 

the Canon ; hut, though Ximenes and Erasmus 
were both disposed to draw a line of demarcation 
between canon, and apocr. books, the Council of 
Trent peremptorily included Bar and the rest of 
the Apocr. among the sacred books of Scripture. 

LITERATURE.— OoDiCBS and Versions.— O f Gr. uncials Bar 
Is found in A, B, Q, otherwise known as iii., li., xii. The 
p ■ 'ru.., li' - r‘*i-29jn 1 ,T2.',s (Q 0 , '^'ir cf 

l I -c ''i^7/7. Gr ji I , n 'I 5M ‘ a-i* . 1 ‘* ) >»li. 

r «'*•< ‘-1 ' r'v'i 0 'T-,];',) 97 l.ir.h'u, 

1 '« > I * f >i x i.ni oa*. 1 ”1 C'(- r-'-ir-nu 

edd. of the Vulg., of which Vcrcoiioricb is periiaps ilu* ruost 
accurate. Bar is really the oVl Lai inrcM'-cd by Jororne, for 
he himself says ‘Librum Baruch . . . prsetemisimus.* b is a 
recension of a, improving its Latinity, altering some of its 
readings to agree with B, and indulging in exiSanatory com- 
ments (Kneucker 141-163). b was edited by Jos. Caro, Rome, 
1688 ; by Sabatier; and m Bibliotheca Casinensis^ vol. 1, (1878). 

TN . ii' j i . i 7 .,,4 ig ijaost 

a(*j.“«-ib.i' in EiL'i^rdu * /i'/** 1 'lOJ •. , and ^ 'u r -Ilexap. 

!M\ cd IS lilt' o'u* m Ctn.i'i ’■* Mon. et y.tr i ).r» ». fasc. 1 . 
Iai61, bmee then, however, tne work has Been reproduced by 
photo-lithography. (Swete, op ctt. xiii.) 

Exegbtical Helps. — T he most thorough comm, is Kneuckeris 
Daa Buch Baruch^ Leipzig, 1879. Other useful works are; 
Gifford in Speak^/^n Anoct. \ol. ii ; R.sigII m Lingf’a sei.os; 
Zockicr, Apo'c. m the Knm 1801; /;'« ,utniff’n 

jPrqpA<»fcn, 1868; Frii/xctwi liantJUichz d .'Ipocr \<jl 1 f ('«')/ g, 
1851 ; Reusch, Erklar d. llucks Baivch. T rCibnr;- , lb i 

A 7, \o\. VI. 1S)1 : K LM'rri.ck, lib Bar , - 361 I 

I‘-agc'gic marrrifil is also to be ro'irid in Sen ' iii. 

188f., and ITilgcnfi Id’s Zntschi ’ |m,. tj-i, ^ d-.i's 

with Bar, p. 262fE , Kneucker in . x-«, 4 . I i ! I -t* . l • 

J. T. Mmishall. 

BARZILLAI ('^•■15 ‘man of iron*?, Bep^eWl). — 1. A 
wealthy Gileadite of Rogolim, who came to David’s 
aid during his flight from Absalom (2 S He 

refused to accompany the king to J enisalem on his 
return, on the plea of his great age and unsuit- 
ability for the life of the court, but sent his son 
Chimliain in his stead (19^^® ). And to him, in grati- 


tude for his father’s services, David would seem to 
have granted a ‘ lodging place,’ or caravanserai for 
traveflers, out of his own patiimony in Bethlehem, 
which 400 years later still bore his name 
(Jer 4D^). Dean Stanley even favours the con- 
jecture that, in accordance with the immovable 
usages of the East, it was probably the same whose 
stable at the time of the Christian era furnished 
shelter for two travellers with their infant child, 
when ‘ there was no room in the inn ’ (Eist. of the 
Jew, CL vol. ii. p. 154). Other sons of B. must 
have followed, if ; .'M : ,.l i, \ , Cliimham 

over Jordan, and ; ' ‘ .‘.mended by 

David, on his deauhuea, to me caie of Solomon 
(1 K2’). Of B. himself we hear nothing further 
beyond the mention, so late as the return from the 
Captivity in Babylon, of a family of priests who 
traced their descent to a marriage with the 
Gileadite’s daughter (Ezr 2®b Neh T^), 2. A 

Meholathite whose son Adriel married Michal the 
daughter of Saul (2 S 21®) G. Milligan, 

BASALOTH (A Baa\c60, B BacraX^^), 1 Es 5»h— 
Bazluth, Ezr ; Bazlith, Neh 7^. 

BASCAMA iv Baa-mjai), 1 Mac 13^®.— An un- 
known town of Gilead. 

BASE (see also Abase, Debase), — T he adj. 
‘ base ’ (from Fr. ba$, ‘ shallow,’ ‘ low,’ but prob. 
of Celtic origin) is used to express — 1. Tliat wJiich 
is literally ‘ low,’ not high, as Spenser, FQ i. v. 31, 
‘An entraunce, dark and base . . , Descends to 
Hell.’ Of this use we still have ‘ base ’ of sounds 
(though we spell it ‘ bass ’) ; cf. Shaks., 1 Een, IV, 
11, iv. 5, ‘ I have sounded the very base stringy of 
hi I jiir.li.’ There D n i < vj mi pic of this meaning 
in ‘(MJ'j. 2. 1 I/..M 'wJi, low in the social 
scale, of lowly birtli o' x- .ii on, then unassuming, 
humble. This is the meaning of b. in AV ; Is 
* the b. against the honourable ’ {i,e, the low-born 
against the nobles) ; Ezk 17^^ ‘ that the kingdom 
might be b., that it might not lift itself up * (Heb. 

; so 29^^‘ 2 S 6®®, Mai 2®, Dn 4E ‘ the most 

High . . . setteth up . , . the basest of men ’) ; 
Job 30® ‘ children of b. men * lit. * sons of 

no name,’ i.e, sons of him who has no name = the 
ignoble). In NT ; 1 Co 1=^ ‘ b. things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen’ 
(dyeyiis, ‘ of low birth ’) ; 2 Co 10^ ‘ Now I Paul 
myself beseech you by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, wlio in i 'Cx-micc <im b. among you’ 
(RV ‘in your prox. :iib‘ j.m lowlv’; the Gr. is 
raTTcivbs, which in Ml' ‘lowly, either m 

position, as Ja ‘let the brother of low degree 
glory in his high estate’ j or in heart, as Mt 
‘ I am meek and lowly in heart ’), 3. Morally low, 
mean, contemptible, the meaning of the word in 
mod. Eiiglisli. This meaning was known in 1611, 
and it is probable that there is at least some moral 
icpiobation in Ac 17*^ ‘certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort’ (RV ‘certain vile fellows of the 
rabble’; Gr. dyopahi, lit. ‘of the market place,’ 
i,e. loungers). RV has introduced ‘base’ in this 
sense in Wis 2^® ‘We were accounted by him as 
b. metal ’ (AV ‘ counterfeits,’ Gr. Kl^driXos ) ; and 
Dt 13^® ‘Certain b. fellows are gone out’ (AV 
‘certain men, the children of Belial,’ Heb. 

sons of worthlessness’ ; elsewhere 
Eng. RV retains the AV rendering of this phrase, 
‘son of Belial,’ ‘man of BeliS.,’ etc., though 
helial (wh. see) is not a proper name ; hut Amer. 
RV always changes it into ‘base fellow,’ except 
1 S ‘ wicked woman ’ (AV ‘ daughter of BeliaP). 

Base, as subst. (from Lat. basi' O- ^ — * — ’ 

then ‘that on which one steps, .■ »■ . 'i ‘i ' • '■ 

from the ndj in origin and nioariire:, and once was distinct 
in pronunciation It occurs freq in AV as tr. of (1) mUkhdnah 
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(esp in 1 K 7 of the stands for the layers of brass in Solomon’s 
temple), (2) kSn, 1 K 729 31, ‘pedc-ul,’ which had better, 
I)(‘rl 'It).-, been as tr. of mekiumah, the kin being appar- 

tr'i’’ no; loo ‘•i i-iu of the lavers, but the upright projections 
which kept them in their place *) ; and in RV (3) yisOdh (AV 
‘bottom’); (4) ydrSk (AV ‘shaft’). .'.V — Fzk 4313 (AV 
* higher place,’ where the difference ■ ( ’ as pedestal 

and ‘base’ the adj. IS w(" M ( >■ a 

mound, and so here the » ' ■ . i . ..-c Oi i 

J. Hastings. 

BASEMATH (n.pi^5 ‘ fragrant ’ ; AV Bashemath). 
— 1. One of the wives of Esau. In Gn (P) she 
is called the daughter of Elon the Hittite, while 
in Gn 36^ (prob. R) she is said to have been IshmaeFs 
daughter, and sister of Nebaioth. But in Gn 28® 
(P) Esau is said to have taken Mahalath, the 
daughter of Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth, to be his 
wife ; and in Gn 36® the first mentioned of Esau’s 
wives is Adah, the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
There is manifestly a confusion of names in the 
text, which cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
The Sam. text reads Mahalath instead of Base- 
math throughout Gn 36, and on the whole it seems 
most piobable tliat these are different names for 
the same person. 2. (1 K 4^®, in AV Basmath) 
A daughter of Solomon, who became the wife of 
Ahimaaz, one of the king’s officers who was pur- 
veyor for the royal household in the district of 
Naphtali. R. M. Boyd. 

BASHAR ‘ The Bashan ’ ; perhaps, like the 
modern Arab. Bdridriiv-Ji, it means ‘soft earth.* 
With the def. jiuilIo :i all hist, statements except 
1 Ch 5®® ; also sometimes in poetry (Dt 33®®, Ps 
135^^ 136®®), and prophecy (Is 2^®, Jer 22®® 50^®, Am 
4^) ; but in pr<mhecy ana poetry the art. is more 
often omitted (is 33®, Ezk 27® 39^®, Mic Nah 1^, 
Zee IP, Ps 2218 (Eng.i®) 68i8-®8 (Eng.i«* 22)].— In a 
region where all place-names were used more or 
less loosely, it is difficult to define the limits of 
Bashan, but the name was applied to territory N. of 
Gilead, b’ld ■ • -i - ;oli,;,'.emeantthewhole 

of them-- .'<'M . M , ■ 1 • ,■* great divisions of 
E. Pal. , — Bashan, Gilead, Moab. It first appears as 
the kingdom of Og (Nu 21®®, Dt P etc.), extending 
as far E. as Salecah, the present Salkhat, the last 
great town towards the Arabian desert, and in- 
cluding Edrei, Ashtaroth, and Golan (Dt P 3^® 4’®, 
Jos 9^® 12^ 13^^* 8^ 20® 2P^). If Ashtaroth be the 

present Tell AshtSra, and the city Golan lay within 
the present Jaulan, this would mean that B. 
proper covered all the S. of Hauran, including the 
region known to-day as En-nukra. It is the same 
expanse, between the Lejd and Gilead, which seems 
to have been covered m Gr. times by the name 
Batan80a (Jos, Ant. XV. x. 1, xvil. ii. 1 ; Vita 11, 
etc. ; Euseb. Onom. art. Bacrai'). Whether in this, 
its more proper sense, the name extended to the 
Jordan Valley it is imjio^-iible to s^, till we know 
where Geshur and Maacah lay. Indeed, Jos 12* 
Igii. 18 seem to imply that the latter came between 
B. and the Jordan Valley (cf. Guthe, ZDPV xii. 
232). If the opinion were correct which identifies 
Argob with the Lej4, then B. must have extended 
to the N. and E. of the latter ; but for that identi- 
fication there is no real evidence. The kingdom 
of Og is said to have contained a large number of 
cities, and these have been alleged by Porter 
(Giant Cities of Bashan) to be the large basalt ruins 
so thickly strewn across Hauran ; yet none of the 
latter, with one or two trifling exceptions, bear 
any proof of a date earlier than the rise of Gr. 
civilisation in these parts under the protection of 
the Rom. Empire. 

In a general sense the name B. was attached to 
the long edge of the E. plateau, as seen across 
Jordan from W. Pal., and the name is frequently 

♦In the corresponding description of the tabernacle, RV 
translates Un ‘base* (AV ‘footO. Ex 3018-28 31s 35I6 388 3939 
4011, nt 811. 


joined with Carmel and Lebanon as one of the 
most prominent features in view of N. Israel (see 
Carmel). Another verse, * Dan is a lion’s whelp, 
he leaps from B.’ (Dt 33®®), carries the name up t« 
the foot of Hermon, where the position of the city 
of Dan is to be looked for, not at Tel el-^Cadi on 
the defenceless floor of the Jordan Valley, but 
rather at Banias, actually on the E. hills, and 
therefore a site from which Dan could j'ustly be 
said ‘ to leap from B.’ Again, the term ‘ mount ’ 
or ‘ mountains of B.’ is uncertain, but prob. depends 
on the interpretation to be given to the description 
of them in Ps 68*® as ‘mountains of humps’ or 
‘ protuberances ’ or ‘ hold heights.’ This can hardly 
be the triple summits of Hermon to which it has 
been applied both by Olshausen and Baethgen. It 
suits far better the many broken cones of extinct 
craters which are scattered over B. (Delitzsch). 
Wetzstein proposes the Jebel Hauran or Druz ; but 
this appears unlikely, even though it were proved 
that the Mt. Salmon of the previous verse were 
the same name as that which Ptolemy gave the 
Jebel Hauran, viz. Asalmanns (cf. Guthe, ZDPV 
xii. 231). 

B. was celebrated for its breed of cattle (Dt 32*^), 
which are also the types throughout OT of cruel and 
loud-mouthed oppressors; similarly, Amos calls 
the censorious and tyrannical matrons of Samaria 
‘kine of B.’ (4*). 

The name B. survived in Gr. times as Batansea 
(as described above). Bataujeawas part of Philip’s 
tetrarchy. Conder thinks it appears in NT as the 
‘Bethany beyond Jordan’ (the mo-t piobable 
reading of Jn see Westxsott and Tloii) ; but u 
so well known a province as Batansea had been 
intended, and not rather some town, the epithet 
‘beyond Jordan’ would hardly have been added. 
To-day the name survives, Ard tl-B;* iuniub; 
but since the 10th cent., when, according 10 idrisi, 
it was still s’l ‘ in which Edrei stood, it 

has drifted 1 ■>;!*. . o ..i(“ E. of the Lejd, where it 
will be found in the most recent maps. 

what is n’loterl, R(’'md; Wetzstein, 

; M» in", Uant qf Joidnn ; 47, 860; 

Smith, Jlist. Geog. pp. 542, 649-553, 570 ff. ; Buhl, Geog. alt. 
Pal. 117 f. (on Dan, 238). G. A. SMITH. 

BASHMURIC yERSIONS.~See Egyptian Ver- 
sions. 

BASILISK.— See Serpent. 

BASKET, a vessel made of plaited reeds, twigs, 
palm-leaves, or other material. The word is used 
in EV as the equivalent of five Heb, and three Gr. 
words. 

1 , Vd sal, a bag of flexible interwoven twigs, 
probably similar in shape to the basket in which a 

(.'i' ies his tools. Three such baskets 
i!'(‘ ‘iiio: Iij of Pharaoh dreamt he carried on 
his head (Gn 40*®* ^®), probably in the manner 

represented on the tomb of Ramses ni. (Wilkin- 
son i. 401). These were baskets of white bread 
(RV), not white baskets as in AV, or openwork 
baskets, as Symmachus. Similar ba-lvcts v%-ci e u«ed 
to carry the unleavened bread and the oiled cakes 
and wafers for the ofTcring of consecration of the 
priests (Ex 29®'®® ; al-o Lv 8®'®®) ; hence in Lv 8®* it 
is called the basket of consecration. Such baskets 
were also used for the Nazirite’s offering (Nu 
016. 17. 19)^ Gideon carried the flesh of the kid and 
the unleavened cakes of his provision for the anfrol 
in a basket of this sort ( Jg 6*®) Tlie name Sallaim. 
Neh 11® 12®® has been fancifully supposed to refer 
to a family of basket-makers, but this is highly 
improbable on etymological grounds. 

2. niVc’pg sahilloth, in Jer 6®, is translated 
‘grape-gatherer’s baskets,’ the taltalah of the 
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A.rabs. Such baskets are ■ ' ’n the 

Egyptian tomb-pictures (Wilk. . The 

context, however, makes it probable that the word 
IS connected with zalzalhm, used in Is 18®, meaning 
young shoots or tendrils, for the idea in the verse 
IS the gleaning of an already stripped vine. TaU 
tallim is used in Ca 5^^ for twisted locks of hair. 

3. Np a basket for ordinary household or 
.'v' use, employed for carrying the first- 
^ LXX renders it KdpraXkos, which, 

like the Roman oorhis, was a basket tapering 
downwards. National "lO- consequent on 

well-doing, was typified by the blessing of the 
basket {tme') and the store {Dt2S®). The opposite 
condition was attended with a curse on the 
basket (v.^"^). 

T^na and tennu are common Egyp. names for a 
basket. In line 2 of the Canopic decree the 
Arsr‘,-’‘ \ ’ * priest is called tend n 

met ' . . ■ ■ Qdered in the Gr. version 

'he name given to the Athenian 
■f. ' v( -■.(‘j'l "ng girls at the feasts of Dionysus and 
Demeter. The 'o -\o ' u;. priest is a con- 

spicuous feature in the Assyrian scul]) Lures. 

"in dUdhj the KdXados of the LXX, was prob- 
ably also a tapering basket, like that used by 
the Romans for wool (Virg. Mmid, vii, 805) or by 
the Greeks for fruit (Aristoph. Lysistr. 579). In 
it were contained the figs of Jeremiah’s vision 
(24^ ^>. Large baskets of this kind were used for 
( ' ying clay to the brick-kilns ; these are referred 
to m B& 81 '\RV ; not ‘ pots ’ as in AV). They are 
represented in Egyp. paintings as carried on the 
back, over one shoulder, as in most Ushabti 
figures, or else they were borne between two on a 
pole, or two were carried by a yoke resting on the 
shoulders, as shown in a painting at Beni-hassan. 
In any case the deliverance of the Israelites is well 
expressed by the removal of their shoulders from 
the burden. In baskets of this kind the heads of 
Allah’s sons were sent to Jehu at Jezreel (2 K 10^). 
This word is also translated * kettle ’ in 1 S 2^^ as 
in Job 41^® (see Kettle in art. Food). 

5. MMbh, rendered by LXX <^7705, is used 
in Am 8^* ^ for a basket containing summer fruits. 
The same word in Jer signifies a bird-cage, 
probably of basketwork, in which sense the word 
occurs in Phoenician and Syriac. Compare KXw^ds 
in Antipater’s epigram {Ant hoi. Palat. vi. 109. 3). 

The n;in Uhhah of papyrus reeds, in which the 
infant Moses was exposed, was a sort of basket. 
Teh is the Egyptian name of a mummy-case. 
Other Egyptian baskets were mesen, a fruit basket 
of palm leaves and rushes for carrying dates; 
hotep, a basket for carrying meat [Pap. Anastcisi) 
or flowers (Dumiclien), senab^ seq, and ^ 

basket for catching fish, such as that figured on 
the tomb of Ti ; compare the hdkkah of Hab 1^®. 

In the NT three words are used which are 
translated basket— 

1. icbt^LPos, used in all the accounts of the miracle 

of feeding the 5000, for the baskets in which 
the fragments ’ Mt 14®®, Mk 6^, 

Lk Jn 6^®. \< ' ■ • luvenal {Sat. iii. 14, 

vi. 541) the Jews carried about with them these 
wicker baskets for their food in Gentile countries 
to prevent defilement. Kophinoi were used to 
carry agriculuiinl pioducc (Columella, xi. 3). 
Their sizes vljc piobjil-Iy \;iriable, but the word 
is used for a lkic'<)i if ri f rc of capacity equal to 
two gallons {GIG 1625, 46). 

2. ircp'vptst the kind of basket in which the frag- 
ments were grit luired after the feeding of the 
4000, Mt Mk S®. ^ It was probably a large 
provision bn^kol, possibly of ropework, such as 
those which the laKe-dwelling Pseonians used for 
fishing with (Herodot. v. 16). In such a spuris 
the disciples let dowm St. Paul from the walls of 


Damascus, Ac 9®®. The spuris and kophinos are 
contrasted in Mt 16®* Mk 8^®* the former 

'' j 1 rpjjQ medifBval coni- 

, " r ise baskets 

ed. Migne, 

898 ; and for references ^ >f the clergy 

and others, see Clirysost. Ep. to Valentinus, ed. 
Migne, hi. 731 ; and Cyprian’s Ep. ad olerwm et 
plebem. p. 324). 

3. arapjdPT), used only in 2 Co IP® in reference to 
the basket by which St, ^ ‘ " om 

Damascus. The word means . ; ■ as 

in .^schyl. Suppl. 769, but is ■ - - ket 

bv-TIiiK'ivlo" V See Pollux, Onomast. vii. 27. 

The other receptacles mentioned in the NT, Tigpa 
or wallet ; yXooa-oSKojxop, Judas’s bag ; and ^aXXdpnop, 
used thrice in Luke, were probably of leather. 
The Tlva^, on which John the Baptist's head was 
brought to Salome, was probably a wooden 
platter. 

In the early Church, cophini or canisfra, wicker 
baskets, were used for carrying the euiogia or con- 
secrated bread and wine to those not present at 
the Eucharist (Jero^*^. Rusticum, ed. 

Migne, exxv. 1078). . of these baskets 

are referred to in Martigny’s Diet, des Antiq. ChrU. 
p. 246. The word basket is of Celtic origin, from 
a root which signifies to twist round. Its British 
source, which has been questioned on dubious 
grounds by recent etymologists, is referred to by 
Martial, xiv. 99. From the Schol. on Juv. xii. 46, 
we learn that baskets were used to hold cups and 
pots when they were 1 ’ ed in running 

water, Bulenger. ■ ■ , iv. 10, 11). 

A. Macalister. 

BJISON. — 1. Bason* is the rendering in EV of 
various Heb. words, and of the Gr. plttt'^p (J* 13®). 
Of the former the most frequently used is piTD 
(LXX (pidXT}, (riropdeiop, cf. Jos. l.c. inf.), which 
denotes a bowl or basin used in the sacrificial ritual 
of tabernacle and temple. The officiating priest 
or priests caught the warm blood, as it streamed 
from the victim, ia the basin, from which it was 
dashed against the altar (Ex 29^® etc.), or other- 
wise manipulated as the ritual required (see 
Sacrifice). The basins used for this purpose 
were of bronze (Ex 27®, 1 K 7^). About their size 
and shape we have no further information. They 
probably resembled somewhat the basin of bronze 
presented by ‘ a servant of Hiram ’ to the Phoen. 
deity Baal-Lehanon, of which a reconstruction 
from the remaining fragments is given in the CIS 

I. i. 23. The same term (pip) is applied to the 
silver bowls or basins presented by the princes of 
the congregation with a meal -offering (Nu 7^®^*). 
The weight of each basin, 70 shekels, — prob. about 
32 oz. troy,— shows that the pip was not of very 
large dimensions. Among the furniture of the 
temple of Solomon, basins of gold are repeatedly 
mentioned (1 K 7®®, 2 K 12^®, Jer 52^® etc.). The 
number of these made by Hiram is given as 100 in 
2 Ch 4® (with wh. cf. the statements Ezr 1®'^^ and 
contrast the exaggerations of Jos. Ant. viil. iii. 
7, 8). Fifty such golden basins were presented by 
‘the Tirshatha’ to the - (Neh 7*^®). 

2. Bason is also in a d ■■ p'r! ■ ' rendering of 
which, if the reading ox 2 fc> IT- ue correct (cf. 

Klosterm. in loc.), was the name for a basin as a 
common article of household furniture, such as is 
denoted by pitct^p (Jn 13®) With this agrees its 
use by JE in the account of the institution of the 
Passover (Ex 12®® by the LXX mistranslated iraph 
r^v Bdpap). In some passages the word is translated 
‘ cup * by RV. 

3. A third term (n'is?) occurs only in the late 
book of Ch-Ezr-Neh (l‘ Ch 28i7 Ezr 1^® 8®^), and 

^The Amer. Revisers prefer throughout the more modern 
spelling * basin.' 
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may be considered as a word of later origin than 
the others. It occurs alongside of pi|D, and must 
therefore have differed from it ; but in what 'aeppct 
we do not know. It is rendered in KV unitormly 
by ^ bowl ^ (which see). nuiJS ‘ basins,’ occurs only 
Ex 24®. A. R. S. Kennedy, 

BASSM (B Ba^rcral, A AV Bassa), 1 Es 5^® 
stBezai, Ezr Neh 1^. 

BASTARB is one born out of wedlock ; and that 
is the meaning in He 12® ‘ then are ye bastards {p6$oi) 
and not sons,’ its only occurrence in NT ; but in 
OT it is probable that itdd mamzSr, of which b. is 
the tr. where it occurs (Dt 23^, Zee 9®, only), means 
a child of incest, not simply an lllcgitL-niiie child. 
See Driver on Dt 23^. Wis 4 (heading) has * Bastard 
slips shall not thrive ’ as a paraphrase of 4® ‘ But 
the '.d brood of the ungodly shall not 

thrr 0 , V. .j, 't . :;e meaning is probably general ’= 

‘ base,’ as in Spenser, F, Q, i. 24 — 

‘ For all he taught the tender jnnp was but 
To banish cowardize and bastard feare ’ 

J. Hastings, 

BASTHAI (BaM, AV Bastai), 1 Es 5 ®i=Besai, 
Ezr2'^Neh7“ 

BAT 'dtalUph, pvkttjpIs, vespertilio ), — ^The 
bat is placed at the end of the unclean fowls (Lv 
11^®, Dt 14^®), but in Lv 11-® the explanatory 
clause, * all winged creeping things that go upon 
all four,’ makes :i pi'i fccllx jdain that the bat 
is intended. The -Vicb. pop*i!«or name for the hat 
is witwdty and the classical name is khujfdsh. The 
Heh.* name, 'dtalUph, signifies the mghtflur, in 
allusion to the habits of the animal. The Arab, 
name signifies the wr/th-sighudy referring to the 
fact of the small eyes of bats, which see poorly by 
day. A man who has day-blindness is called 
akhfashy i.e. bat-egedy from this circumstance. 
Bats are mammals, with a very light skeleton and 
body, and large membranous wings, spiead be- 
tween the elongated phalanges, and fiom them 
and the bones of the forearm and pm to the body 
and legs. They are nocturnal in their habits, 
spending their day in sleep, with their wings 
folded up, and suspended by a nook at the tip of the 
forearm, caught in some crevice of the roof of the 
cavern, or the ceiling of the tomb or ruin (Is 
where they have maae their home, or fixed to the 
branch of a tree. The mousy smell of their haunts 
is o \ c r j ) 0 \\ 0 ! i r I g i ere they are numerous. When 
not fi^’locp, ii'ioy are constantly squeaking like 
mice and rats. When disturbed they fly in rapid 
circles around their dark abode, or sweep in a cloud 
out of its exit. At night they fly forth noiselessly, 
and circle around houses and gardens. Tb < y t 1 1 . « ‘ k 
large ■ . ‘ “ ' * - < r . ricots, dates, and other fruits, 
and : ■ .1 ■/ the porches of houses and 

devou; :I •• quantities of the seeds and 

skins on the pavomeiiis, u>'u \ *';h their 

ordure the walls of the a- s It is 

eustomary to protect the of lia and of 

many other fruits, by a soi-t of basket or bag tied 
over them, and sometimes the whole tree by a net, 
lest all the fruit should be eaten by these rapacious 
feeders. The bats of the Holy Land vary from 
the size of a mouse to that of a rat. They swarm 
everywhere in the caves, tombs, and ruins. When 
a II O'- ioii!l»i''b( ir!gc,\:ih)io<l the bats often ex- 
tinguish the torch or candle as the traveller passes 
through a narrow opening. Tristram gives a 
of fifteen bats found in Pflestme. The bats of the 
coast and mountains hibernate. But 'I’l is U an i sa j-s 
that those of the Jordan Valley seem to be always 
active. G. E. Post. 

BATH.— See Weights and Measures. 
vox., I.— 17 


BATH, BATHIMG. — 1. In contradistinction to 
the washing (vvh. see) of particular parts of the 
body, hands, feet, etc., bathing is used in this 
article of the washing of the whole body,* and that 
either by the application of water, by pouring or 
otherwise, to the body, or by the immersion of the 
body in water, which alone is bathing in the strict 
sense of the term. The Heb. of the OT does not 
distinguish between the processes, both of which 
are expressed by m to wash (the body, as opp. to 
on? to wash clothes) ; for washing by immersion 
is once employed in OT (2 K 5^^, AV Mipped 
himself, ’ but po*i in . In later times it became the 

usual expression for bathing. The new-born infant 
among the Hebrews was bathed in water (Ezk 
16^) before being dressed. Some scholars have 
seen a reference to this custom in Ex H®, where 
they detect in the mysterious word the 

name of the stone basin or bath in which the 
infants were bathed (Ges. Thes.; Siegfried and 
Stade’s Lex. s.v, ; also Kalisch, Comm, in loc.). 
With this very doubtful e\( there is no 

mention in OT of a bath, 'or 'iiLic*:: later Heb. 
used fcrja, mpD, etc. (see below). In the everyday 
life of the ordinary Heb. there would be neither 
the water nor the privacy — ^nor, for that matter, 
the inclination — necessary for bathing in the ordi- 
nary sense. The few instances of bathing in 
Scripture are in connexion with a river, as in the 
case of Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2®), and Naaman 
(2 K 5^“*, LXX ip(XTrl(raTo) ; a fountain { Jth 12’’) j or 
a pool (hirket)y as at Samaria (1 K 22®®), Bethesda 
(Jn 5®), and in Joakim’s garden (Sus^®). No doubt 
in the palaces of royalty and the houses of the 
wealthy there were, even in ancient times, as at 
Nineveh, Tiryns, and elsewhere, arrangements 
for the bath, but no reference to such arrangements 
is found in OT or \ s ji . 

2. In the cases, . 1 * .-i- ■» those already cited, 
where ‘ bathe * occurs in AV and RV (in the latter 
more frequently), the process referred to must be 
understood as the ablution of llso ho-'v bv ilm 

of water, not by ‘oiii I'.r.g in me 01 (iDi. * v 
. word.t 

The piescription Lv 15^® ‘he shall bathe his 
flesh in running (Heb. living) water ’ seems at first 
sight fatal to the proposition just laid down, that 
purification from ceremonial and other defilement 

• ' o* m/ by a process of ablution and not of 
I vr.i.'r. oil ; ’j'li it is evident from the context that 
the words in question are a euphemism for lavahit 
(i 'nltalh su'x (^< 0 D;ririi.,SI »j«ck in loc.). Suchablu- 
1 ion< wcic a!-() pi iici on J lie ground of ordinary 
cleanliness (2 S 1 1®, suns, in particular, 

before appearing in I'le piv.-i'iico of superiors 
(Ru 3®, Jth 10® 7rFp.th\ 'j-iiro, [jiil 12^ i^aTTla-aro, 
‘bathed,’ as above), and d fortiori in the presence 
of God for worship (see Dillmann on Gn 35® for 
para''h 1 p,' '■-i.gi 

3. i’iif* c!c.‘n-.rig pioportios of water were in- 
creased, as among oJier nations, by the use of a 

* Tli’s simple distinction pi'ca t'no to the r'ton inisunder' 
stood .Ir! (sec Wcs.i’O. i i * c' ' » '.*t . 'a ) 

t It 18 therefore somewhat misleading to apply such expres- 
hi M uiie : ,n -i P in rh»' 'a., 1 1 r ' (J.\ j .■')') the ablutdow 
iMi d I'j ;te h‘g"-ji.iiii n eorui''! '*■ (“■''cd env*- 

(see Pubifioation). The preposition m o'es has 11 iiu s'- o* 11 
nances throughout file meaning of ‘with,' not ‘in,' as ir 
‘with fire,’ ‘washed with milk,' (see helow). In a 
few pascages AV gives the correct rendering ‘ he shall wash his 
flesh with water,* which has been unwairanlahb departed from 
in KV (bce Lv 226, Dt 23D). Even in the ritual of the Daj ol 
.Moritmcnt tliero vas no provision iii ‘the holy place' of the 
tabernacle for the high priest M)s>T!rng his flesh in water’ 
(Li 1C4 w The process m question being ablution by 
applying war* r from a basin or other vessel, as may he seen in 
\{.r6i’s repiei><ntaiion8 on Greek vases. See illustration in 
Gardner and Jevons’ Manual of Gr Antiquitws, 1804, p. 316 
(from Gerhard’s Auserlcs Vasenhlfler, pi. 277) Cf. also 
Whlkinson's woodcut of an Egyptian lady at her ahlutiona, tcI. 
ii. (pop. ed. 1854) p. 84S. 
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BATH-RABEIM 


BAVYAI 


vegetable alkali J er 2 ^®, RV * soap ’), natroB, 
a mineral alkali (“jn| Jer 2 ^^, RV Mye’), and 
‘ ‘ 1 ’ (Sns <rA«-^ 7 Acara, on which see retf. 

ii‘ '•*. V ' Hdbuch d. Mass* Alterth* etc., 
bd. iv. p. 444c). To wash with milk was con- 
sidered, as at the present day, highly benehcial to 
the complexion (Ca 5 ^^) ; and it seems to have been 
a popular supev>tition that royal blood possessed 
similar properties, which explains the curious note 
(1 K 22 ^^) that the harlots of Samaria bathed in 
the Mol in which Ahab’s chariot had been washed 
(so RV, see Speaker's Commentary in loc* and 
Additional Note B, p. 624). 

4. Public baths are first met with in the Greek 
period. The yviJ.pd(nov erected by the Hellenizing 
party in J eras, in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mac 2 Mac 4®* must have contained the 
usual hot and cold baths. Remains of baths fiom 
the Roman period exist in various parts of the 
country. In 1895 a Roman bath was discovered a 
short distance from the Pool of Siloam {PEFSt^ 
Oct. 1895, p. 306 ff.). That some even of the 
most respected Jewish doctors frequented the 
public baths {ppton, dript^cnov* pL uVdid‘’T Zar. 
1 . 7) is showTi by the anecdote told of Gamaliel 
bathing in the bath (piyio, pl.^ m^yrrio) of Aphrodite 
in Acco (Acre, Abod* Zar. iii. 4, Strack’s ed.). In 
Herod’s temple, as we might expect, there was a 
bath-room n^:^) for the priests (Yoma iii. 2 ). 

With the increasing stringency in the observation 
of tlie ceremonial requirements of the law (cf. 
Mk 7^), the hath became, for the laity as well, an 
all-important factor in the religious life of the 
cc' .11 as may be seen from the number of 

*. i » .1 < ■ M the Talm. devoted to the various aspects 

of this subject (see Purification). 

8 . In the Roman period, also, we first find a 
reference to the medicinal value of the hot springs 
in various localities. Thus Herod the Great, near 
the end of his life, was sent to take the warm baths 
at Callirrhoe, E. of the Dead Sea (Jos. Ant. xvii. 
vi. 5). Those of Tiberias {Ant. xviii. ii. 3) and 
Gadara were also celebrated. On this part of the 
subject see Hamburger, EE. f. Bibel u. Tal. vol. ii. 
‘Heilbader’; Leop. Low, Zur Medezin^ etc.^ in 
Gesammelte Schriften, hi. 1893, p. 367 ff. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BATH-RABBIM (D’^rn? ‘daughter of multi- 
tudes,’ Ca 7^). — A gate of Heshbon near fish 
pools. Perhaps the rock cutting on the edge of 
the slope, above the stream west of Heshbon, by 
which the main road approaches the city on the 
plateau immediately to tne east. The stream is 
full of small fish. See SEF vol. i. s.v. Heshdn. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BATHSHEBA The wife of Uriah the 

Hittite, and afterwaids of David, and the mother 
of Solomon. The tragic story of David’s adultery 
with her, and of his treache^ towards her husband, 
Is recounted in 2 S 11 , Batbsheba is variously 
described as the daughter of Eliam (2 S ll’*), or of 
Ammiel (1 Ch 3®, where, moreover, her name is 
w-ritten Bathshua). It has been suggested with 
some probability that the father of Bathsheba is 
to be identified with the Eliam of 2 S 23'^^ who 
was a son of Ahithopbcl the Gilonite. This might 
explain llic Intici’s dc^cilion of David as an act of 
revenge for the seduction of his granddaughter and 
the murder of her husband. Once inirodninul into 
the palace as the Avife of David, Bathsheba seems 
to have quickly accommodated herself to her new 
rank, and to liave gained a commanding influence 
at court. She displayed considerable skill and 
not a little ambition upon the occasion when, in 
coniunction with Nathan the prophet, she bent 
the aged David to her will, and secured the 

* For the Identity of the two words see Jleiscber’e note sub 
K’PJT Levy, Chald. Worttrb. Cf. |75» etc. 


succession to the throne for her son Solomon 
(1 K 1“'*^). J. A, Selbie. 

BATHSHUA(l Ch 253®).— See Bathsheba, Suua. 

BATTERING-RAM. — This instrument is first 
clearly mentioned in Ezk ‘rams ’= 0^5 

kdrim). ' , ' . . - - - , - - • 

Assyrians, ‘ ^ » ■ ■ fcs essence 

it was a stout pole, probably wdth a metal ferule or 
head, worked with a motion which was half a fall 
half a thrust against the Avail. Protection for the 



BATTERTNO-RAM. 

(From a relief lu the British Museum.) 


workers was ' 'h.i u’. placing it under a roofed 
shed or in a t o\\ t ' . '* 1 • whole machine was often 
brought forward on wheels. 

Pei haps, however, some rough machine w^as 
knowm in earlier times, and its use may be referred 
to in 1 K 20^-^ (‘ place [the engines],’ RVm) and in 
2 S 20^® {‘all the people battered the Avail 

to throw it down’). ^V. 3i. Barves. 

BATTLE. — See War j and for the various battles, 
consult their place-names, and the art. Israel. 

BATTLE-AXE (pi? mcwc?, Jer 61«®).— Perhaps 
the same weapon as the [oattlej-hammer (B^'ias) of 
Jer 50^. The head of such a v.oauou made of 
copper has been found at Tell <‘l-!lc^\ , s lu ancient 
Lachish, among the ruins of the ‘Ei'rst’ city. (It 
is figured in art. Axe, second fig. on p. 206a). On 
the Assyrian relief in the British Museum, repre- 
senting the battle against the Elamites in Avhich 
their King, Te-umman, was killed, an Assyr, 
soldier is shown u'^ing a Avcapon which might be 
a double hammer or a double axe, or a combination 
of hammer and axe, no doubt a mapped. 

The word lip in Ps 35®, which is tr. RVm 
*hattle-axe,’ is rather to be taken after AV and RV 
(text) as a verb. T ' 'MJi'g. M'.',d*'i;/-ap|'o-<‘-apoint‘ 
ing iJp, and an :■!( -i ■!.(■ i-n ■:!“ IV'**-. -veapon 
(rdyapLs mentioned by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
Cheyne, however {inloco), gives = adyapis — ‘ di rk.* 

W. E Barnes. 

BATTLE-BOW (Zee l(P).--See Bow. 

BATTLEMENT.— See Fortress, House. 

BAYYAI ('^ 5 . AY BaYai, Neh Si®).— In the days 
of Neru'iniali, Bavvai, the son of Henadad, the 
ruler of half the district of Keilah, rebuilt a portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem, on the south-east of the 
city. He was of a Levitical family {their brethren^ 
cf. v.^^). In v,®^ he appears as Blnnui the son 01 
Henadad, and this is probably the correct form 
(Smend, Listen, p. 12). In LXa Bepel A, BeSel B. 

H. A. White. 



BAY, the colour, occurs Zee 6^- See Colours. 
‘Bay’ of the sea, Jos 15^*® 18^® [Idshdrif lit, 
‘tongue’); and KV turns ‘creek’ into ‘bay’ 
Ac 27^ (/c<iX7ros, ‘ bosom,’ ‘ lap’), J. HASTINGS. 

BAY TREE (n-jT^ The proper trans- 

lation ®f the only passage where this word occurs 
(Ps 37®*^) would seem to be that of RV, ‘like a 
green tree m its native soil.’ The rendering of 
the LXX, Ki^pos Tov Aipivov^ assumes that n-j[^ is a 
clerical mistake for ri.x, a wholly unnecessary 
assuin lotion. TJie guess, hay of AV is still 
wider of the mark. G. E. Post. 

BAYITH (n’ 5 ). — The Heb. and cognate word in 
Sem. for the general teim ‘house.’ Its etymology 
IS doubtful, though referred (by Ges. Thes,) to a 
root no. Cf. Assyr. bitu, hous&; Sab. n’3, n:i, a 
fortress j temple ; Palmyr. ttmapa na, is sepulchre 
(de Vogiid, Syrxe centrale^ 32, 64). In Aiam. nu 
is rendered spend the night. This w^oid is found 
with construct relation (Beth) in freq. combination 
in proper names of places: Beth-ei, Beth-barah, 
etc. (see sep. artt.) It is also used as inclusive of 
a country or condition ; e.g, house of bondage (Dt 
5®), house of meeting (in Sheol, Job 30^); also in 
fig. expressions which do not appear in the Eng. 
version, for example Is 3^, Ex 36^^. It also desig- 
nates ‘ family ’ in such passages sishouse of Pharaoh 
(Gn 50^), house of Levi (Ex 2^), house of Israel (Ru 
P^). A few times it refers to the land of Israel 
as house of (Hos 8^), Its principal nicaiiiiig** 
seem to be (1) a^ place for halting, ic.siir.g, oi 
living ; (2) a family or tribe not necessarily con- 
nected with any spot or place ; (3) a place and a 
family^ as closely rmated under the one term. 

Bayith (AV Bajlth) occurs as a proper name in 
Is 15^ ‘ He is gone up to B.’ or (marg.) ‘B. is gone 
up to the high places.’ LXX gives us no help, 
reading XxrwtiaBe i(f> iavroh, diroketraL yhp Kal 
It is not improbable that n:? here is to be taken in 
its common sense, and not as a [uop^ ruune. In 
that case we should render, with IkJ ‘They 

go up to the temple house,’ Ira M. Price, 

BAZLITH Neh 7^), Bazluth (roW? Ezr 

2®^ ‘ , Tj i It g ■ B. saloth, 1 Es 5®^). — Founder of a 
fam’ 1 \ a. N c . i i . ii . sn who returned with Zerubbabel. 

BDEELIUM (nVi? bMdlah, Gn 2^, Nu IP).— 
BMblah is a word of exceedingly doubtful signifi- 
cation:’ by some being intei preted a gum;* by 
others, a precious stone. t We are not, however, 
concerned with the translation, but with the 
original Heb. word. It seems improbable that 
a vegetable product should he associated in the 
account of Eden with ‘gold’ and the ‘onyx’ (or 
‘ beryl ’ in margin). The reference to the word in 
Nu IP helps to throw some light upon the nature 
of bMSlah ; the * eye * of the manna is said to be 
like the * eye ’ of oSddlah ; and, as suggested by 
Sir J. W. Dawson, the substance must have been 
known to the Hebrews of the Exodus as having a 
peculiar lustre, and occurring in rounded grains of 
'• colour ‘like coiiaiulor toed’ (Ex 

'I'hc.so ilJusI raLioTis at once siiirge^t the pearl, which, 
though not a mineral, is a hard, stony substance, 
round in form, and with special lustie, much prized 
by the ancients as an ornament, abundant m tlie 
waters of the Persian Gulf,§ and in all probability 

*If bdellium to iho oorrf''^;! trariilai on for biddlaht then, 
according to J(>^ol>hlls, u was ‘one oi the aw cel spices,* Ant. 
m. I 6 

f The LXX renders it hy mBpee^ in Gn and by »p’.e-Tx>>os in 
Nu. Tile translators, therefore, considered it to be a precious 
stone, but leave the reader a choice between tw o very diiferent 
species This view is opposed by Bochart (Hieroz. u. 674-d83, 
ill. 592) 

J yJodem Sd^ce in Bible Lands, p. 100. 

§ Q. N. Curzon, Persia, ii. 456 


in those of the rivers entering from the north, such 
as the Euphrates, Tigiis (Hiddekel), and the two 
othei streams descending from the highlands of 
Peisia. Probably those obtained from the Pison 
(the modem Karun ?) were of peculiar beauty and 
value. Fresh -water mussels producing pearls 
frequent many rivers in both licmlsnheies, fc. 
example those of the Briti"!! inlC'i., Saxo.iy, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, United States and Canada, 
Japan and China ; the rivers in which the pearl 
mussels breed are chiefly those descending iiom 
mountainous regions in temperate and sub-tropical 
climates ; m the case of the Pison the waters 
descending from the mountains at '‘igh 
would have aliorded the conditions of tcinpoiati 
required for their vitality. 

Literature.— Delitzsch, Neuer Com. Uh&r die Cen. p. 84 (Eng-, 
tr. i. 127) ; Dillmann, Genesis, p. 57 ; Spurrell, Ifotes on Gen 
p. 30; Ti -ir.iMi in 77< ooa Times, iv. 259 ; Dawson, Mod. Science 
in Bible J.'tnos, 115; also ia JSxpoa. Srd ser iii. 201, and 
JEix^os. Times, iv. 369. E. HULL. 

BE is frequent for *are’ in the pres, indie, 
pi. of all persons, but not invariable, nor can any 
system be discovered : cf. Ps 107®® ‘ Then are they 
glad because they be quiet ’ ; and Mt 9^- ® ‘ thy 
sins be forgiven thee’ with the parallel passage 
Lk 5^ ‘thy sms are forgiven thee.’* Eng. RV 
occasionally, Anier. RV always, gives ‘are’ for 
‘ be.’ 

The verb ‘ to be,’ in one or other of its parts, 
translates a great variety of Heb. and Gr. expres- 
sions, some of which are highty idiomatic, and 
should be attended to. In N'T the commonest 
word, after dpiL, is ylvopai, which is probably never 
idenbicalwith».' ■ -vo ‘h . mtothe 

state rather tl" ' u .“g n b..c. i >■{. .waysbe 
distinguished from it in English. (It is precisely 
the distinction between sein and werden.) EV 
wherever possible gives ‘ become,’ as Jn 10^® ‘they 
shall become one flock ’ for AV ‘ there shall be one 
fold.’ 

Observe also— -1. ‘To be * in its primal sense of 
‘ to exist,’ as in Hamlet’s famous line — 

* To be, or not to be, that is the question.* 

Gn 5^ ‘ And Enoch walked with God ; and he was 
not, for God took him’ ; Wis 13^ ‘ out of the good 
things that are seen know him that is’; He 11® 
‘he that cometh to God must believe that he is,’ 
2. ‘ To be the case,’ esp. in the phrase ‘ be it that,’ 
Job 19^ ‘ And be it indeed that I have erred.’ 3. 

‘ To belong to,’ esp. in ‘ peace be to,’ ‘ grace be to,’ 
etc., Sir 25® ‘Well is him that hath found prud- 
ence.’ 4. ‘ To happen,’ Ac 21^*® * So it was (<rw4^7j) 
that he was borne of the soldiers.* 

J. Hastings. 

BEACH.— In Mt 13* Jn 21*, Ac 21® 27®® *®, 
that is, wherever the Gr. in NT is aiytaXbs, RV 
changes ‘shore’ into ‘beach,’ leaving ‘shore’ for 
X^'iAos (— nsy==*lip ’). The beach is properly the 
part of the shore washed by the tide. 

J. Hastings, 

BEALIAH * J" is lord ’).— A Benjamite who 

joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12®). 

BEALOTH (n’iVya), Jos 15^. — ^An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah. See Balah, 

BEAM is the tr. of several Heb. words, as — 
1. *ereghf Jg 16^*, a weaver’s hand-loom (to 
which Samson’s hair was fastened), not simply 

* In 1011 the two forms seem to be still equally acceptable, and 
for the most part AV follows i>re\’'ious versions The pre\ious 
versions do not always afjree, however. Thus in Mt 22^4 Tmdale 
has, ‘for many are called, but feawe he chosen' ; but the Great 
Bible, ‘For many be called, but feaw are chosen ’ About the 
middle of the 17th cent ‘ are* generally replaces ‘ be,’ as may be 
seen by comparing the Prayer-Boolcs of 1004 and of 1662 {e.g. 
Keeling's Ltturgve Britanmece, pp. xxu, 6, SS, 93, etc ). 



BEAm 


the beam. The same word is tr^ ‘ shuttle ’ Job 7^. 
2* nuD rndnSr^ a weaver’s beam, to which the web 
is attached. Goliath’s spear handle is compared 
to it, 1 S 17^ and 2 S 21^^ ; his brother JLalimi’s, 
1 Ch 20®; and that of an Egyptian slain by 
Benaiah, 1 Ch ll^s. 3, niip Jcdrah, 2 K 2 Ch 3^ 
Ca a beam to be used as the rafter of a 
house; hence the roof itself used fig. for the 
house, Gn 19® *they are come under the shadow 
of my roof.* ‘Beam’ in older Eng. was used for 
the tree before it was squared into a beam ; this 
use is found in 2 K 6®*® ‘as one ' 
b.’ 33 gSbhf 1 K 6® for the beams 

roof of Solomon’s temple ; but the meaning (per- 
haps the reading) is uncertain. 5. Vi'S zeld\ 1 K 7® 
In ref, to Solomon’s own house. In 6® the same 
word is tr^ ‘chambei's,’ which seems to be its 
meaning in 7® also. See BVm. 6. D '515 kdphts, 
Hab 2^^ ‘ the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the b. out of the timber shall answe” it ’ — a girder 
probably (a eonmttendo, says Ges. Tfies, s.v.). 

In NT, only doKds, Mt T' '*• Lk 6"^^- ^ of the 
beam in the eye : a common classical word for a 
beam of wood, esp. for roofing. LXX uses it for tr“ 
of kdrah, Gn 19®, 1 K fi^* ®, Ca J. Hastings. 

BEANS {’?'is K6afioSj faha ). — There is no 
reason to doubt that the vegetable alluded to is 
the horse-bean, Faha vulgaris, L. It is still 
known by the Arabs as fdl, which is the same 
woid as the Heb. p6L It is extensively cultivated 
in the East, and furnishes a coarse cheap article 
of diet, which is, however, eaten by the rich as 
well as the poor. There are several other kinds 
of ^ beans grown in Palestine, as the string bean, 
Vigna Sv ' ^ *. ? which 

is known ■ < , ' Idneybean, 

Fhas&olus vulgaris, L., Idbiyek ifrangiyeh, and a 
climbing bean known as Idbiyeh Jpmds, which is 
probably a variety of Phaseolus ^muliiflorus, L. 
The Ml (horse-bean) is used in two stages of its 
development : one, the pods in the unripe state, 
like string beans ; the other, the ripe beans, which 
are boiled as the ordinary white beans. In both 
these stages they are made into a stew with meat, 
and ah ■■ . o' ‘.ip of fat, or with oil alone, and 
often . o i . I ')iiion or garlic. Ful is sown 
in Oct. or Nov., after the early rains, and harvested 
earlier or later in the sprin, , ; ,,i.V ■ to the stage 

in which it is to be used. VV nen Harvested for the 
seed, it is plucked up by the ,‘h.- i.V. 
trodden and cut to pieces on ' 'p-! " b-i'-. 

and the seeds extracted and v . hr 

case of other grains. It was the seeds that were 
ground with barley, lentiles, millet, and fitches to 
make bread (Ezk 4^). It is mentioned only 
once more as part of the supplies brought by the 
trans-Jordanic friends of David when he had fled 
to Mahanaim (2 S 17“®), This, with the other 
supplies, would be just what would be needed and 
available to-day in the same region and under 
similar circumstances. G. E. Post. 

BEAR (I'l or 2’1’T dSb, dp/cros, ApKos, ursus, ursa), 
— There is but one of bear in Syria, Ursus 

Sgriacus, Ehr. It i" ri to the natives by 
the name dubb, which is the Arab, form of dOb, 
It closely resembles the brown bear, Urstis arctos, 
L., of Europe. It has, however, a greyish brown I 
fur. T 1 I \ i hat it is closely allied to Ursus \ 
uabel I!"* i , i. India. The bear is found in 
all the wilder regions of alpine Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, far more abundantly in the latter range, 
esp. its more unfrequented northern solitudes, 
than in the former. JDuiing the cold weather of 
winter, esp. in exceptionally rigorous seasons, it 
cornea down to the lower mountains in search of 
food. It is found sparingly in the mountains of 


Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. Very rarely is it seen 
in Western Palestine. 

The bear feeds principally on roots, bulbs, fruits, 
and other vegetabl " "''is fond of the 

chick pea, which is ■ on the higher 

levels, where the farmer often suffers serious losses 
from the bear’s voracity. When not abundantly 
supplied w’ ' ’ ' ' ’ food, it will attack sheep 

and other ■ . rarely attacks man, but, 

on the contrary, usually runs away from him as 
fast as possible. 

It is clear that bears were once abundant in 
Palestine, when that country was more wooded than 
it is now. David killed one in Judaea (1 S 
Two she-beare are said to have torn forty-two chil- 
dren between Jericho and Bethel (2 K There 
are a number of allusions to the characteristics oi 
bears in OT. The bear lies in wait (La 3^®). The 
she- bear, ‘robbed of her whelps,’ is described as 
- - • . - , > 3 S 17®, Pr 17^“, Hos 13®). It is 

: ' ' ' to the lion in danger to man 

(1 S 17®^*®®, Am 5^^). A graphic picture of the 

eaceful reign of the Messiah is the cow and the 

ear feeding together, and their young lying down 
together (Is IF). 

There is not the slightest warrant for the LXX 
rendering, \6kos {wolf, Pr 28^®), nor fiipL/jLPa 
{anxious thought, Pr 17^“), for dbb. In both 
passages the bear is undoubtedly meant. 

G. E. Post. 

BEARD. — The Egyptians strongly disliked hair 
on the face: they shaved themselves, £ i‘i. ” d 
their slaves also to do so. Joseph, ..mi * ' 
prison, had to shave before ig L. llie king 

(Gn 41^^). The unshaven .ice hi grief. 

False beards, however, were worn, varying in size 
and shape with the rank of the individual. Those 
of the common people were short — that of the 
monarch, long and square-bottomed: deities are 
represented with beards curled up at the end. 
The Jeu^n rid kindred ))ooplc'>h. !.\ ..".‘I'h-'d 
extreme importance to the beam, ihe leper alone 
was hound to shave (Lv 14®). The Jews appear 
with beards in the Assyr. sculptures of the taking 
of Lachish. They had no special rule for their 
slaves ; unlike the Romans, who, when they book 
to shaving, compelled their slaves to wear beards. 

‘ Cutting off the eprners of the beard,’ <1 vA ni. \Iii ' 
cuttings in the flesh, are prohibited vE" L;- - . 
These practices are marks of idolatry (Jer 4F), 
and the peoples of the ‘ polled corners ’ are to drink 
the wine-cup of God’s wrath (Jer 25*-^ 49^^). 
Certain neighbouring nations cut off the hair 
between the ear and the ^ eye in honour of the 
god Orotal. The prohibition distinguished Israel 
from idolaters. In time the J ews came to regard 
the hairs on this part as sacred ; hence the long 
grotesque love-locks of the modern Ashkenazim. 

A laree gr;.M ‘‘■d beard is a coveted distinction 
in the L.i't, osuri securing respect for its pos- 
sessor. Carefully tended, it may yet in grief be 
neglected, and actually plucked (2 S 19“^). The 
Arab who shaves disgraces his fa mil v, who for 
generations are called ‘sons of tlic one.’ 

To injure a man’s beard is a deep insult (2 S 10^ 
etc.). When a Greek priest is deposed, the heaviest 
humiliation is th e cutting of his beard. Deliberate 
defilement of the beard would be accepted as clear 
proof of madness (1 S 21^®). It is common to 
-V. jr "-v ■ ■' a and in pressing a suit, success 
>■.!»: i I '■ 1 1 ! by placing a hand, if possible, 

m.i.i ! il'o liim who is addressed. 

W. Ewing. 

BEAST. — Three words in Heb. are so translated 
in AV and^ RV. 1. npn|i h^Mmdh, the Arab. 

which is defined as * any quadruped, even 
if it live in water, or any animal not endowed with 
reason.’ In the sense of a quadruped, we have 
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dean beasts (Gn 7^) ; in cojHmdistinction to m// i 
(Gn 6’, Ex 9^ ; animals to be eaten (Lv \P) ; 

mammalia i as constituting one of the four prin- 
cipal classes of the vertebrates, beasts ^ fowls, creeps 
%ng things, and fishes (1 K 4^®) ; in the sense of 
the animal kingdom (Pr 30®®); of domestic ani- 
mals (1 K 18®), esp. riding animals (Neh 2^^] ; of 
mild animals (Dt 32^^). This word is ' ’ II <i. ‘"y 
tr. in both AV and KV cattle (Gn 2- 
Ps 50^® etc.). See Cattle. 

2. rj^:p heir (Ex 22®, Nn 20^* AV ‘ beasts,* but 

of the same chapter ‘cattle.* ‘Cattle* is read by 
RV in Nn 20'^’ and by AV, RV m Ps 78^®. Both 

give ‘ beasts * in Gn 45^’', the only other occurrence 
of the word. 

3, n;i3 hayyah (kaytho, poetic form, with old 
case ending, Gn 1^^ Ps 50^® 79^ etc.). It is used 

(1) of animals in general (Gn 8^^^, Lv 11® etc.); 

(2) in contradistinction to heMmdh, i.e. wild 6. 
(Gn 7^^ 8^ 9® etc.), specialised in the h, of the reed 
(marg. AV, text RV Ps 68®®); evil b. (Gn 37®®-®® 
etc.); 6. the field (Ex 23^^ etc.); ravenous 5. 
(Is 35®). The word hay yah is tr. in other places 
living creatures (Ezk*!® etc.); life (Ps 143®, Is 57^®, 
RV quickening, etc.); appetite (Job 38®®); living 
thing (Gn 1®® etc. )= Arab, hayawdn, ‘animal.* 

Tte words for beast in NT are cliiLfly : 1. driplov, 
Ac 28^ of a viper; Tit 1^® of the Cieians; more 
generally in Bfe 12®®, Ja 3^. It is the word used 
more than 30 times in Rev for the Beast of 
the Apocalypse (on which see Nxjmbeb, Revela- 
tion). 2. The word ^(aov is used in Rev 4® foil, 
of the ‘living ones* who were round about the 
throne (AV ‘beasts,* RV more suitably ‘living 
creatures*). G. E. Post. 

BEATING.— See Chimes and Punishments. 

BBATITUDE.-^The word ‘beatitude* does not 
occur in the English Bible. ^ In Biblical Theology 
it signifies either (1) the joys of heaven, or (2) 
one of the declarations of Clcssedness made by 
Christ as attached to certain virtues, or conditions, 
or persons. The word in this latter sense is the 
subject of this article.* 

Several of Christ’s declarations of blessedness 
are isolated beatitudes, called forth by special cir- 
cumstances: Mt ll8 = Lk 7®», Mt 13i» = Lk 10®», 
Mt 24^ = Lk 12", Mt 16^^ Lk 11®® 12®^, Jn IS^’ 
20®®. There are no beatitudes in St. Mark, and the 
word paKdptos does not occur in his Gospel, hut in the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apoc. there are several ; 
1 P 3^^ 4^^ Ja 11®- ®®, Rev 1® 14i» 19® 20» 227* K 

But the term is most commonly used of those 
general declarations of blessedness made by Christ 
m the discourses recorded hy St. Matthew" (v.®"ii) 
and St. Luke (6®®-®®), which are sometimes dis- 
tinguished as the ‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ 

* Hmi-ttiMfoiSTised In tilts act' sea : Quatuor 

tantuTfi 'brntUudines sm tus Ltt'a? 0 r t, ooto verc 

ia%ctus Mcitthceus : sed vn hia octo Him qxuLtuor sunt, et i% iatis 
quatuor illcB octo, Hio qmtuor veLut virtutes ampl&ms est 
mrdinalea (Expos. Eva%g. sec. Zuc. v . 40 , Migne, xiy. xv. 1649). 
In Gr. fMtx«.pte-fAos has tMs meaning in the Liturgy of _ St. 
Chrysostom and elsewhere: * ^ . 

instead of the thnd amiph ' 1- , . ... 1 1 . : - 

tnde* is perhaxjs not eailier than 1500. 


and the ‘Sermon on the Plain.* The question 
whether the two 3 give us divergent 

records of the same discourse cr records of two 
difierent but similar discourses, will pio baldy never 
cease to be discussed, for proof is impossible. ^ But 
the beatitudes as recorded by each are a consider- 
able element in the evidence. In Mt we have 
eight beatitudes and no woes; in Lk four beati- 
tudes and four corresponding woes. Moreover, in 
the beatitudes which are common to both there 
are important differences. (1) Those in Mt are 
in the third person, and apply to all mankind : 
‘for theirs is,^‘for they shall,* etc. Those in Lk 
are in the second person, and apply '■'■■‘ i "I’Jy lo 
those present: ‘for yours is,* ‘for ye shall,* etc. 
(2) In Lk the mor which occur 

in Mt are omitted, : ■ are assigned 

to external conditions. Actual poverty, soriow, 
and hunger are declared to be blessed, — no doubt 
m" . of internal graces; and the 
(■•■I 'I'o’- --oes are uttered against actical 
and fulness of bread,— -as sources 
of grievous temptation. In the last beatitude there 
is less difference between the two. In Lk there is 
no blessedness assigned to unpopularity, unless it 
is incurred for I: lie Son of Man’s sake; and there 
is no woe on pcmularity for His sake. 

The first difference explains the second.^ The 
universal declarations in Alt require the spiritual 
conditions. The special declarations in Lk, being 
addressed to disciples, do not. Even for pagans, 
to be poor in spirit and to hxmger after righteous- 
ness are blessed things : but it is only to the 
faithful Christian that actual poverty and actual 
hunger are sure to be blessings. To others these 
trials may be barren suffering, or may harden 
rather than chasten. The beatitudes omitted in 
Lk are the third, fifth, sixth, and seventh of Mt, 
viz. those relating to the meek, the merciful, the 
pure in heart, and the peacemakers. 

The eight beatitudes may be regarded as an 
analysisof [»or^ cl -pii li ii.'d wellbeing; andnowhere 
in non-Cln l^; i:ui l.i (-lai uic shall we find so sublime 
a summary of the best elements in the felicity 
attainable by man. They correct all low and 
carnal views of human happiness. But it^ is 
fanciful to find a gradation in the order in which 
they are recorded, 6,g, that poverty of spirit is the 
death of self-righteousness ; mourning the burial 
of self-’* -a' : meekness the virtue that 

takes the ] !: co or" I. righteousness, etc. 

It is more to the P<>-ni to nolic'o that they do 
not describe eight dinerent classes of But: 

eight different elements of excellence, inay 

all be combined in one and the same man. Some 
of them, indeed, are almost certain to be so com- 
bined, e,g, being poor in spirit with meekness, and 
endurance of persecution with niouioing. And 
perhaps it is not untrue to say i; h Am br o-o ; iiat 
the four given by St. Luke virtually include the 
whole eight; but to make each of the four cor- 
respond to one of the four cardinal virtues is to 
force the njcaiiing of op.(i or the other. 

The following table will show in a clear way the 
difference between Mt and Lk in the four beati- 
tudes which they have in common 


St. Matthew. 


St Luke. 


St. Luke. 


Blessed 

L are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom ot heaven. 

2. are they that mourn ; for 
they shall be comforted. 

4. are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall he filled. 

8. are ye when men shall re- 
pro^h you, and persecute you, 


Blessed 

1. are ye poor: for yours is 
the kingdom of God. 

3. ai e yc that weep now : for 
ye shall laugh. 

2. are ye that hunger now : 
for ye shall be fiilled. 

4. are ye, when men shall hate 
you, and when they shall sepa- 


Woe 

1- unto you that are rich ! fox 
ye have received your consolation. 

3. ye that laugh now I for ye 
shall mourn and weep. 

2. unto yon, ye that are fuU 
now I for ye shall hunger, 

4. when all men shall speak 
well of you I for in the same 
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BEAUTIFUL GATE 


BED 


and say all manner of evil against rate you, and reproach you, and manner did their fathers to the 

you falsely, for my sake. Re- cast out your name as evil, for false prophets. 

joice, and be exceeding glad ; the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice m 

for great is your reward in that day, and leap for joy : for 

heaven : for so persecuted they behold, your reward is great m 

the prophets which were before heaven ; for in the same manner 

you. did their fathers to the prophets, A. Plummbr. 


BEAUTIFUL GATE.— See Jerusalem. 

BEBAI. — 1. ('55) The eponym of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2^^ 8^ 10^, Neh 7^® 10^®, 1 Es 
9^). See Genealogy. 2, An utterly 

unknown locality mentioned only in Jth 151 B 
and Vulg. omit. The text is probably corrupt. 

J. A. Selbie. 

BECAUSE was formerly used (and is still used 
locally) to express the purpose. Thus Burton, 
AnaL Mel. (1621) ‘Anointing the doors and hinges 
with oyl, because (=in order that) they should not 
creak.’ There are two examples in AY, Wis 11^ 
* And winkest at the sins of men b. they should 
amend ’ (RY * to the end they may repent *) ; 
Mt 20®^ ‘And the multitude rebuked them b. 
(RY ‘that’) they should hold their peace.’ 

J. Hastings. 

BECHER ‘young camel 1. Son of Eph- 
raim, Ku 26®® =1 Ch 7®® where the name appears as 
Bered* Ratronymic in Nu 26®® Becherites (AY 
Bachrites). 2. Son of Benjamin, Gn 46^1, 1 Ch 7®*® 
and implicitly in 1 Ch 8^ where for MT, iiu:;! 

Ais jirst-hom^ Ashbel, we should probably read 
Vs’f and AshbeL J. A. Selbie. 

BECHORATH (m^s^i). — One of Saul’s ancestors 
(1 S 9h 1 Ch 7®). 

BECK (from verb ‘ beck,’ which is a short form 
of beckon), now near^ displaced by ‘ nod,’ occurs 
2 Mac 8^® AY and RY^ ‘ Almighty God, who at a 
beck can cast down both them that come against 
us and all the world* (Gr. ivl vciijuart). 

Beckon occurs more frequently, but only in NT. It deserves 
attention on account of the precision of the Greek words. 

1. There is the simple hvv, to nod, to make signs with the 
headf Jn 1334 of Simon Peter's nod to John to ask who was to be 
the betrayer; Ac of Felix’s nod to Paul lo hpoak. 

2- Atetvtiim, lit. *to nod through/ Lk 133 of Zaohanas’ beckon- 
ing (RV ‘ maMng signs *) to the people, perhaps expressing the 
range — not to one, but to many. 

3. Ko 6 t«.hu 4 », lit. ‘ to nod down to/ Lk S7 * they beckoned 
unto fcheir partners in the other boat.' 

Other compounds of vdo* found in NT, but not tr** ‘beckon/ 
are (1) Jn 5^3 * Jesus had conveyed Mrmelf away*\ 

(2) if vii 60 t Lk 1^3 • il.(‘y maJr to his father’; and (Sj 

»>riv*uto, Ac 1830 ‘ lie eon'fented iiol.' 

4. Then there is ‘ to shak h o *'> ’■ .1 

hcMTiWy jceorxirtwt of which Only * ( » ■. - : ‘ .t i' 

‘ a'M H (> hnr.-'', e- i before beginning to address an audi- 

( , ic i‘2 .■ J. Hastings. 

BECOME. — 1 . As tr. of irpivio ‘to be seemly,’ 
‘appropriate,’ ‘b.’ is found Mt 3“, Eph 5®, 1 Ti 
2^®^ Tit 2^ (RV ‘befit’), He 2^® 7®® ‘such an high 
pnest became us.’ In Tit 2® ‘in behaviour as 
becometh holiness’ (RV ‘reverent in demean- 
our’), the Gr. is one word UpoTrpeTri^s, from fep6y 
‘sacred’ and wpira ‘it is becoming.’ In Ro 
16® ‘as becometh saints’ the Gr, is dflws rQv 
ayliov ‘ worthily of the saints ’ ; so in Ph I®’' * as it 
becometh the gospel of Christ’ (RV ‘worthy of’). 
2. In Bar 3^® occurs the obsolete phrase ‘ where is 
become,’ for ‘ what is become of ’ ; * Where are the 
princes of the heathen become?’ (RY omits ‘be- 
come’). Cf. Wither (1628), ‘Why should the 
wicked . . . say, Where is their God become ? ’ 

J. Hastings. 

BECTILETH Plain {rd wedCov BaifCTciKaLd), Jth 
221. — Between Nineveh and Cilicia. Perhaps the 
Bactiali of the Peutinger Tables, 21 miles from 
Antioch. The Syriac supposes an original reading, 
h^ap n*3 ‘ house of slaughter’ (?). C. R. CONDER. 


BED (for which RV substitutes ‘ couch ’ in 1 Ch 
6^ Est 1® 7®, Job 17^®, Ps 41® Pr 7^®, Ca H«, and 
‘ litter ’ in Ca S"^) is AY tr. of the following Heb 
words 1. (fr. ps?* ‘ he down ’) 40 times. 2. 

(fr, ‘ spread out ’) poet. 1 Ch 5^ (fr. Gn 49^), 
Job 17^®, Ps 63® 132®. 3. VW (fr. same root) Is 28^®. 
$. njnr (‘flower-bed’) twice, Ca 5^® 6®, to which 
RV'adds Ezk 17^*^®. 5. nao (fr. nipi ‘stretch out’) 
26 times. 6. (a four-post bed?) 4 times, 
Job 7^®, Ps 41®, Pt 7'®, Ca 1^®. The last two 
’^voida appear to be parallel in meaning in Am b'*, 
‘that lie upon beds (mts!?) of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches (nricyni;).’ ^ Both are 
used also in the sense of ‘ bier,’ in 2 S 3®^, 
in Syr. (comp, "arsd^ in Lk 7^^), while is 
applied in 2 Ch 16^^ to Asa’s resting-place in his 
tomb. All this lends support to the opinion of 
those who interpret the ‘ bedstead ’ of Og (Ht 3^^) of 
a '-jsrooi ^see Driver, ad loc.). The word nm, 
v.nnczi V 'ihoiii vowel points, might be read either 
nm ‘ bed ’ or nap ‘ staff.^ Hence in Gn 47®^ we find, 
‘ Israel bowed himself upon the hed^s head, the tr. 
following MT (naDn while in He 11®^ we 

have ‘Jacob worshipped, leaning upon the top of 
his staffs which adopts the LXX M rh &Kpop rrjs 
pd^8ov ai5roD. See next article. J. A, Selbie. 

bed. — T he bed of the Hebrews did not differ 
in essential respects from that of other Oriental 
peoples. It consisted of a mat and quilt to lie 
upon, and a covering or coverlet. ‘ For the bed is 
shorter than a man can stretch himself on it; 
and the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it’ (Is 28®®). The adjuncts were the 
pillow and the bedstead and its ornaments. 
Amongst all classes the custom was to sleep in 
the day-clothes without any material change of 
garments ; sheets were therefore superfluous. In 
its simplest form the bed consisted only* of the day- 
clothes and the outer garment or cloak. ‘ If thou 
at all take thjneighbour’j- . i : I je, thou 

shalt restore it to him by ; i c .'i / down: 
for that is his only coverii ; n ■ ent for 

his skin : wherein shall he sleep ? ’ (Ex 22®^). 

The ordinary bedding used throughout the East 
at the present day is probably similar in character 
to that which has been in use for centuries, and con- 
sists of (1) a mat of rashes or straw; (2) skins, or 
a cloak or a qmlt stuffed with dry herbs, hair, or 
vegetable fibre to lie upon ; (3) a covering of light 
stuft' in summer, or of skins or quilted stuff in 
winter. The bedding is rolled up (Pr 22®^) in the 
morning, and, after being aired in the sun, is put 
a wav h: a chamber or closet. Many of these beds 
are kept in a houfic, and, when the inmates are few, 
they are sometimes stacked one on another and 
form Ji tompornry bedstead. There is little differ- 
ence hot w con tile's bed for sleeping on and the divan 
or couch for resting on duiing the day. The bed 
i- e‘- >( Ji:i article that can be moved about 

1 , ,'M il> I i»!:.ce to place. ‘ Bring him np to me 
in i!i<;’lirel, iliii! I may slay him (IS 19^®). ‘Behold, 
men bring on abed a man that was palsied’ (Lk6^®®). 

There is usually some portion of the house set 
apart as a roona where the whole family may sleep. 
*My children are with me in bed, I cannot li^o 
and give thee ’ (Lk 11®'®). Among the very poorest 
a portion of the floor is set fi^art, and this is often 
somewhat raised up above the surrounding floor so 
as to serve as a bedstead. When there are two 
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storeys, the beds are on the upper floor, and during 
the summer time they are usually on the flat root 
Thus references are constantly made to going up 
to bed, which may indicate either a bed raised up 
on a bedstead, or situated in an upper chamber, or 
on the roof (Gn 49®^). ‘ Thou shalt not come down 

from the bed whither thou art gone up ’ (2 K 1^) ; 
* nor go up into my bed ’ (Ps 132^ ; cf. 1 S 28^). 

The bed is usually placed near the wall of the 
chamber, and there are indications that it was 
placed alongside the wall. ‘Then he turned his 
face to the wall and prayed unto the Lord’ (2 K20^). 

The bed used by watchmen, both when in the 
fields watching for marauders and when acting as 
isof \ ■ and requires no 

‘A s : s j. v ■. » as a lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers’ (Is 1“. See Cucumber). 

In accordance with the wealth of the house or 
family, the bed is enriched and embroidered. This 
is so also among the Bedawin and dwellers in 
tents. ‘I have spread my couch with carpets of 
tapestry, with striped clotlis of the yarn of Egypt ; 
I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
cinnamon’ (Pr ‘the couches were of gold 

and silver’ (Est 1®). 

Pillows and cushions are the usual adjuncts of 
beds in the East at the present day, and it may be 
assumed that they were as generally used in early 
days in Palestine as they were among the Greeks 
after the Homeric age. A piece of stone such as 
that used by Jacob (Gn 28^^) at Bethel would be 
naturally accepted as a pillow by a native of 
Palestine on the line of march at the present day. 
The quilt or pillow of goats’ hair placed by Michal 
(1 S 19^®) in David’s bed, though only a makeshift 
hastily put together, indicates the use of pillows 
at that time. Those mentioned Ezk 13^® do not 
necessarily appear to be bed pillon^. PIIoats at 
the present day are usually of ilic '^nrn( stuff 
as the bedding, but more profusely ornamented 
and embossed, and in wealthy houses covered with 
satin, silk, and embroidery. ‘ The silken cushions 
of a bed ’ (Am 3^^). Sometimes the finest linen is 
lightly tacked on the embroidery, probably to 
protect the face from the roughness of the work. 

Among the pooicr classes, bedsteads, when used, 
were piobably liglit portable frames for keeping 
the bedding off* the ground, and for carrying sick 
persons, as on a litter. Although there is no direct 
allusion to a bedstead exc( pi n '’i.' !■' i-ijn of Og, 
king of Bashan, there are • . •<■•.* which 

indicate that beds were raised above the floor. In 
the passage relating to Jacob’s ‘bed of sickness’ 
(Gn 47®^), tlie ‘ bed’s head’ is referred to. See also 1 S 
19‘®, 2 S 3®h Lk In whatever sense the passage 

rcfoi i iiig to Og, ‘ behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of ii on ( I)i 3‘^), is to be rmderstood, the hard black 
basalt so common in Bn Jin ii i*- p- o' nh' . u f- : • to. 

There are nume^oM-) iriJii'n.'.o-'^ i!.‘i i>i the 
houses of the wealthy, and in the palaces, there 
were bedsteads highly ornamented, and that the 
richness and mn'. • lu (! of the beds and bed- 
steads among li.-- A was at least equal to 

that which obtained among the Greeks and 
Komans. The bedsteads in the most wealthy 
houses were of costly kinds of wood, veneered with 
tortoise-shell and ivory, and ornamented with gold 
and silver. The couches of ‘gold and silver’ 
(Est 1*) probably included the bedstead. The same 
may be haul of the ‘ beds of ivory * (Am 6^ 3^®). The 
ten beds with feet of silver, and the furniture be- 
longing to them, sent to Eleazar the high priest (Jos. 
Ant, XII. ii. 15), evidently included the t3cdsteads. 

The ornaments of the bedstead included the 
canopy and pillars. ‘ King Solomon made himself 
a palanquin of the wood of Lebanon. He made 
the pillars thereof of silver, the bottom thereof of 
rfold, the seat of it of purple * (Ca 3^®). ‘ There 
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were hangings of white cloth, of green, and of blue, 
fastened with cords of fine linen anu purple to 
silver .-ings mid pillars of marble ; the couches were 
of gold and .-»i \ or upon a pavement of porphyry 
and white marble, and alabaster and stone of blue 
colour’ (Est 1®). ‘Now Holof ernes rested upon 
his bed under a canopy, which was of purple, and 
gold, and emeralds, and precious stones inwoven* 
(Jth 10^). C. Warren. 

BEDCHAMBER.— See House. 

BEDAD (in:?). — The father of Hadad, king of 
Edom (Gn 36S®=1 Ch D®). 

SEDAN (n^i). — 1. Mentioned with Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah, and Samuel as one of the deliverers of 
Israel (1 S 12^^). The name does not occur in Jg, 
and it is probably a corruption for Barak (so LXX 
and Pesh. ). Chronologically Barak should precede 
Gideon, but the order cannot be pressed (cf. v,% 
The Jews explain pa as=n"|^ ‘a son of Dan,’ i.e, 
Samson; tb's i-> iiurJO-niUo. *iic ii-ore obv io i- emen- 
dation, 'Ain son I pi.,’, .b' jn(i ,, IS -.1 t'.ft.iM :i !>1 l‘, n(‘c 1 1 , i ie 
is known of this hero. 2. A Manassite (1 Ch 7^'^). 

J. F. Stenning. 

BEDEIAH (n;ia=i;ia;: ‘servant of J"’).— One of 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezr 10^®) : in 
1 Es 9^ apparently Pedias. 

BEE (JVjbi d^hMKy fjL^uraroL, omw).— The bee is 
known in Arab, as nahl, but dewr is a swarm of 
bees, pi. duhUr, The common term for wasp or 
hornet is dahbUr, which is a corruption of zenhur. 

The bee is an insect found in large numbers in 
Syria and Pal., both wild and hived. The wild bee 
is most common in lonely ravines, where it makes 
its nest in the clefts of the precipitous rocks, often 
with great difficulty accessible to man. They also 
make their hives in hollow trees (1 S 14^* ; hub as 

the forests are few in these lands, they are a less 
natural refuge for the bees than the rocks (cf, l^t 
32^, Ps 8P®). Tristram says that they are 'specially 
abundant in the wilderness of Judsea, and that most 
of the honey sold in S. Pal. comes from these wild 
hives. This explains the allusion (Mt 3^), ‘ and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey.’ It also explains 
the sentence (Dt P^), ‘ The Amorites, which dwelt 
in the mountain, came out against you, and chased 
you, as bees do.’ When tame bees are disturbed, 
it is well known how furiously they will attack 
their disturber. Bfft their vehemence is as nothing 
to that of the wild bees, which are unaccustomed 
to man. Dr. Thomson {Land and BooJct p. 299) 
says, ‘The people of Ma’alia (in Wady ^fam) 
several years ago let a man down the face 
of the rock by ropes. He was entirely protected 
from the attacks of the bees, and extracted a large 
amount of honey ; but he was so terrified by the 
pionigious swarms of bees that he could not be 
to repeat the exploit.* The Psalmist says 
(Ps 118 ^ 2 )^ ‘They compassed me about like bees,’ 
alluding to the oniiig at lacks of these insects. 

It was said of ilio land of pioru.-e that it was a 
‘land flowing with milk and honey.’ This is 
partly justified by the wild bees and honey, but 
still more so by the large numbers of domesticated 
bees. Every peasant’s house has its beehives. 
Sometimes they are boxes, as with us ; sometimes 
a broken water jar is made to serve ; hut more 
usually they are wicker cylinders, about 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. in diameter, plastered over with cow- 
dung, and stopped with the same material at either 
end, except a few holes for the entry and exit of 
the bees. These hives are often piled in a pyra- 
midal shape, with four or more at the base, and 
plastered together wiMi cow-dung to protect them 
from the heat, and shaded with branches of trees. 
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For hiving bees, manoeuvres are used similar to 
those so common in the West, The superior of a 
convent near Beirht iiad a chest partially filled 
with figs, through the keyhole of which a swarm 
of bees entered. The following day four jars, 
with a little grape honey smeared inside, were put 
in succession to the keynole, and filled with bees. 

It i- ;*e la*"'.’' not customary for the people in 
Bible .o to their bees (Is 7^®). It might 
have been in Bible da;^s. It is, however, universal 
to whistle to pigeons in order to recall them from 
their flight. Hundreds of persons can be seen on 
the flat roofs of the houses in the large cities 
amusing themselves in this manner a little before 
sunset. Sir John Lubbock believes that bees lack 
the sense of hearing. 

The honey is usually extracted about the time 
of the Feast of the Cross, in the middle of Sept. 
A man with his face masked with iron gauze and 
his hands protected with mittens, simply puts his 
hands into the hive and extracts the combs, leaving 
a little for the bees. The honey is usually squeezed 
out of the combs, and pju;\cd i:. jars {hottUy marg. 
1 K 14®) or tins, and in skins. The 

people of the Antilebanon plateau, north of Damas- 
cus, raise large quantities of honey. 

A bee cultivator from America settled some 
*a Beirfit to raise bees. He spoke of 
i! ■* ii’s:: bee as superior to the usual breeds of 
■: is somewhat smaller than the Apis 
mellijica of Europe, and of a lighter colour. It is 
the Api^fascvUaf Lat. 

As many of the plants to which the bees resort 
are aromatics, much of the honey has a decided 
flavour, often veiy agreeable, sometimes a little 
rank. The wax is piinciyially used in making 
tapers for religious puiposes. There is no evidence 
that candles were known in ancient times. The 
people are ve:^ fond of honey. They dip their 
oread in it. They make certain kinds of cakes 
(Ex 16®^) and pastry with it. They sometimes 
preserve fruit in it. They eat it in quantities sur- 
prising to Occidentals. It is seldom eaten direct 
from the comb. It has been from the earliest 
times an article of commerce in Bible lands. 
Jacob sent some of it to his son Joseph (Gn 43^^), 
Judah and Israel sold it to Tyrian merchants for 
export (Ezk 27^^). Stores of honey were collected 
for this purpose, as at Mizpah ( Jer 41®). Consider- 
ing the large quantities of honey produced in Pal. 
there is no occasion for supposing that d^hash 
sigttifiea the dibs, the grape honey of onr time. 

Much controversy has taken place over the 
swarm of bees in the carcase of the lion (Jg 14®). 
The simple fact is, that in a few hours after an 
animal is dead, jackals, dogs, and vultures often 
reduce the carcase to a ligamentous skeleton, 
which is soon dried in the fierce heat, and would 
make as savoury a hive as the cow-dung-plastered 
baskets which are used for raising bees, and the 
cow-dung tra 3 ‘ o’l • 'd-'b iiu s' 

Honey, .'.‘.L < onisl uoi Im* U'lu .n 

offerings (Lv‘2^^). 

Honey is used to illustrate moral teachings. A 
man is exhorted to eat honey and the honey comb 
(Pr 24^®), but warned against surfeit (Pr 
It was a simile for moral sweetness (Ezk 3®), 
and for the excellence of the law (Ps 19^®), of 
pleasant words (Pr 16®*), and of the lips (Ca 4^^), 
and as a figure for love (Ca 5^). 

The LAX adds to Pr 6® 'Go to the bee, and 
learn how diligent she is, and what a noble work 
she produces ; whose labour kings and private men 
use for their health. She is desired and honoured 
by all, and, though weak in strength, yet since 
she values wisdom she prevails.^ This passage 
exists in the .Arabic version, and is quoted by 
ancient writers. G. E. Post. 


BEELIADA ‘Baal knows’). — A son ol 

David, 1 Ch 14’, changed in conforiiiity with latei 
usage (see Ishbosheth) mto Eiiada (i77;>N‘ ‘E3 
knows ’) in 2 S 5^®. J. A. Selbib. 

BEELSARUS (Be^crapos), 1 Es 5®.— One of the 
leaders ' - of those Jews who returned 

to Jems. ' ■ . called Bilshan, Ezr 2% Neh 
7’, The form in 1 Es appears not to have come 
through the Gr. of the canonical books, but to be 
due to a confusion of n and | in the Heb. 

H. St. J. Thackekay. 

BEELTETHMUS (BeAre^/ios). — An officer of 
Artaxerxes residing in Pal., 1 Es 2^®*®® (LXX 
It is not a proper name, but a title of Reham, 
the name immedia,'.’; • ""''L* it in Ezr 4® (A 

^aaXrdfi*). It is a .v, ' p:. ‘ ‘ Im Vy;;i=‘Iord of 
judgment,’ and is rendered ‘chancellor’ by AV 
and EV in Ezr, ‘ sto^- writer ’ in 1 Es 2^'' (^ rk 
TTpoffTiirrovTa, LXX). The title has been explamed 
by the Assyr. inscriptions, and signifies ‘lord of 
< h * ' ‘h . * . I ‘ ’ or ' postmaster ’ ( Sayce, Introd , 
i‘, ! . (, ■ -■ Est, p. 27). See Chancelloe. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

BEER (n?<? ‘ a well A station in the journey 

from Arnon to the Jordan, mentioned^ Nu 2P®, 
with a poetical extract < o'‘:*rioiii.'ijLir' .. 
of a well at this spot. Tne context ■ . . . 
neighbourhood, but further identification of the 
station is wanting. Perhaps the words translated 
‘and from the wilderness,* which immediately 
follow this extract (Nu 21^®), should be translated 
(following the LXX <j>piaros), ‘ and from 
Beer,* or ‘the well.* It is generally identified 
V li'i '‘ V c'''' of vmen’?), mentioned 

1- ',v, .pi- i!i (■():■(: p!-.t of the compound 

name ic may be conjectured that there is reference 
to the event commemorated in the song, Nu 21^’- 
See Budde in New World, Mar. 1895, p. 136 fl*. 

2. The place to which Jotham ran away after 
uttering his parable (Jg 9®^), Its position is un- 
known. If, as some suppose, it is the same as 
Beeroth (Jos 9^’), its site is fixed (see Beeroth). 
But Beeroth is in Benjamin, and it seems probable 
that Jotham fled to his own people in Manasseh, 
and not southward. A. T. Chapmak. 

BEERA (N’^ij^).— A man of Asher (1 Ch 7®^). See 
Genealogy. 

BEERAH — K Beubenite who was carried 

captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 6®). 

BEER-ELIM.-See Beer. 

BEERI (nN 5 ).^l. The father of Judith, one of 
Esau’s wives (Gn 26®*), sometimes wrongly identi- 
fied with Anah (which see), 2. The father of the 
prophet Hosea (Hos P). H. E. Ryle. 

BEER-LIHAI-ROI 'o!? IS? ‘‘WeU of the 

Living One that seeth me,* Gn 16’* 24®® 26P -), — 

It is e3q>ressly described as ‘ the fountain in the 
way to Shur,* signifying that it was well known, 
on the way to Egypt whither the Egyptian 
Hagar was naturally fleeing. It is placed between 
Kadesh and Bered; but the site of neither is 
certain. Bered has been located at El-Klialasah, 
13 miles S.W. of Beersheba. When Abraham 
dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, he is said (Gn 20^) 
to have sojourned in Gerar at the same time or 
shortly after, Gn 25^^^ and 26^ also imply that 
the well, Beer-lahai-roi, was not very mr from 
Gerar. Rowland claims to have found the true 
site at 'Ain MoUdhhi, some 50 miles S. of Beer- 
sheba, and 10 or 12 miles W. of ’Ain Kadis (FEFSt, 
1884, p. 177). (See Bered, Hagar, Isaac, SHtrB.) 

A. Henderson. 




BEEROTH {mxn ‘ Wells ’J. —One of the confeder- 
ate Hivite cities winch Avilily made alliance with 
Joshua after the overthrow of Ai (Jos 9^^). It 
was afterwards in the territory of Benjamin (Jos 
The BeerothiteSj like the Giheonites, main- 
tained thel ' !. \ c as a tribe in Israel even 

after the -v-. • Exile (Ezr 2‘^®, Neh 7^®). 

The occasion of their iight to Gittaim (2 S #) is not 
mentioned ; and it is uncertain if that is the town 
named (Neh Rimmon, the father of the mur- 

derers of Ishbosheth, and Naharai, Joab’s armour- 
bearer (2 S 23'^^ RVm, 1 Ch 11'^^), were Beerothites. 
It is identified with Bireh, 8 miles N. of Jerusalem 
on the great northern road, the usual halting 
place on the first night from Jerusalem. Tradi- 
tion connects it with the story of Lk 2*®- ^ as the 
place whence Mary and Joseph returned to Jeru- 
salem. There is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of this tradition, as the distance is convenient, and 
the usage of Eastern caravans seldom changes. 

A. Henderson. 

BEER0TH-3ENE-JAAKAN (pi?: 'p in Dt 
10® BV ; ‘Beeroth of the children of Jaakan,’ AV, 
LXX Brjpcijd, The place is called B- m 

the list of stations, Nu 33®^*®^. !'■{»!! Cn 36^, 

1 Ch 1^® the Bene- jaakan are descendants of Seir 
the Horite, and the name of the adjacent station, 
TTo i .1 /d . \ which see), contains nn. The border 
ot beir dr Jiaom is the probable situation of this 
unidentified spot. A. T. Chapman. 

BEER-SHEBA in?, Arab. Bir es Sehd),— 
A village, or settlement, on the N. bank of the Wady 
es-Seba, deriving its special interest from its con- 
nexion with the pji,liijuch>. It was the residence 
successively of Abraham (Gn 21®^), of Isaac (Gn 
26®®), and of Jacob (Gn 28^®), and received its 
name (‘Well of the oath ’) as having been the place, 
marked by a well, where Abraham entered into 
covenant with Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gn 21®^ E). 
(A difierent derivation is adopted in Gn 26®® J.) 
It was afterwards visited by Elijah when fleeing 
from the wrath of Jezebel on his way to Horeb 
(1 K 19®). Beer-sheba fell within the lot of the 
tribe of Simeon (Jos 19®), (liou-di iricljdccl in the 
wider boundaries of Judah, h was bouruit'd on the 
S. by the Negeb or ‘South Country,’ a spacious 
tract of iinduh.Bug chalky downs, wide pa^Tuies, 
and general ly w ateiless brook courses. Its position 
in the extreme soiilli gave rise to the phrase ‘from 
Ban to Beersheba’ (Jg 20^ 1 S 3®® etc. )= all the 
territory of Israel. The converse ‘from B. to 
Ban’ occurs in 1 Ch 21®, 2 Ch 30®. The soil in 
the valleys where there is some moisture is exceed- 
ingly rich, and is rudelj cultivated by the fellahiu, 
who succeed in producing flne cro^ of wheat and 
barley. In the tracts around Beer-sheba the 
Bedawin find ample pasturage for their flocks and 
herds, which towards evening assemble in crowds 
around the wells as they did three thousand jrears 
ago. That the district was once thickly inhabited, 
probably in the early Christian centuries before the 
Mohammedan irruption, is shown by ruined walls 
and foundations which are visible at intervals for 
several miles between Bir es-Sebd and el-Tel Milh. 
The position of Bir es-Sebd is marked by lines of 
foundations along some rising ground above the 
N. bank of the river, amongst which is the 
foundation of a Greek church, with apse, sacristy, 
and aisles j and in the valley below are the cele- 
brated wells sunk through alluvial deposits into 
the limestone rock. These are five or six in number ; 
and of the two principal ones the larger is regarded 
mth confidence as coming down from the time of 
Abraham. This (according to Tristram) is the 
tradition of the Arabs, wlio point to it as the 
work of Ibraham cl -Khalil (Abraham the Friend). 
Conder, who catried out the Ordnance Survey of 


this part of Pal., states that the depth of the well 
is 45 ft., and that it is lined -vvitli rings of masonry 
to a depth of ^ 28 ft. That some of the stones are 
not very ancient is shown by his discovery of a 
tablet dated 505 A.H., at a depth of 15 courses. 
This, however, does not throw any doubt on the 
extreme age of the well itself, but only suggests 
that it had been repaired during the 12th cent. 
The marble blocks which form the rim of the well 
are deeply cut by the ropes used for drawing water ; 
and rude marble troughs of circular form are 
arranged round the well for the use of the cattle. 
A second well, 5 ft. in diameter, is found at about 
300 yds. to the W. of that just described, and in 
the opposite direction is a third, 23 ft. deep, which 
is dry. 

The desert of Beer-sheba is very beautiful in 
spring and early summer when the surface is 
carpeted with herbage and flowers ; but later in the 
year it is parched and desolate in the extreme, not 
a tree breaking the monotony of the landscape or 
the rays of the sun. 

Tell es-Sebii is the site of a village at the junction 
of the W. el -Khalil, which comes down from 
Hebron on the north, with the W. es-SebA, and is 
2J miles from Bir es-Seb^. From its summit, 950 
ft. above the Mediterranean, a commanding view 
is obtained of the country around, terminating 
along the E. in the deep ravines and rocky slopes 
which lead down to the basin of the Bead Sea. 

Literature. — Conder, Tent Work, 1880 ; Hull, Mount Seir, 
Sinai, and Western Palestine, 1889; PBF Map of Western 
' t' ' Conder and Kitchener ; see also Driver and Trum- 

. . Times, vii. 667 f., viii. 89. R, HXJLL. 

BEESHTERAH Jos 21®’. See Ashtar- 

OTH. 

BEETLE.— The word rendered beetle in the AV 
and cricket in the RV (Lv 11®®) is Jiargdl. 
It is an insect of the grasshopper kind, having 
‘legs above its feet’ to leap with. The Heb. root 
^510 hargal, as its cogiiat e fytrjal in Arab., signifies 
to leap. The Arab, -wcid harjalct signifies a flight 
of locusts, and harjuwdn, the I and rh being inter- 
■ h; ii;. ■ n I of gin--!.* ppi i or locust that 
I. » V\ 10.,; 1^ \ .Mg. Si I l.OCM ^ • . G. E. POST. 

BEEVES, the pi. of ‘ beef,’ is used ia Lv 22i»- 2S 
Nu 31®®- ®®- ®®- ®®- ^ for the animals themselves, not 
their flesh. Cf. — 

• ; ' : ■! <»' ■ r i taken from a man, 

!-i • ! .» I -fitable neither, 

Aa flesh of muttons, bcei-*, or 1 1 ,*! ' 

S-'.h.s. Jf. 0/ r. I. m. 68. 

RV retains all but Lv 22®’, AV ‘ a free-will oflTer- 
ing in beeves or sheep,’ RV ‘ a free-will oiFering of 
the herd or of the flock.’ The sing, does not occur 
in AV or RV, but the Bouay Bible (1609) renders 
Bt 14® ‘tl ‘ ; . ■ . wilde beefe (AV ‘wild 

ox’), thecn i- !■ J. HASTINGS. 

BEFORE, meaning ‘in the presence of, occurs 
freipicntl^, and as the tr“ of a great variety of 
Hob. aruf Gr. words. Notice Gn 11®® ‘ Haran died 
before his father Terah’ ('19 ‘before the face of J 
RV ‘in the jjro‘5eri(‘e of : Sir 36^ ‘As thou wast 
sanctified in ht* before tiicrn, so be thou magnified 
among them before us’; 39®® ‘He sceth from 
everlasting to everlasting, and there is nothing 
wonderful before him’ ; Bar 2® ‘Yet have we not 
prayed before the Lord.’ In Gal 3® ‘ the Scrip ure 
. . . preached before the gospel unto Abraham,’ the 
words are a lit. tr. of the Greek {Trooevriyy€\L<ra.To 
and b. = ‘ beforehand,’ as RV. See Afore. 

J. Hastings. 

BEGOTTENe — Only begotten is the tr’^ in AV 
and RV of yovoyevi^s at To 8”, Jn 1’^* ’® 3’®* ’®, He 11 ”k 
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1 Jn 4^ all (except To 8^*^, He IL’ ‘Abraham . . . 
oli'ered up his only b. son ’) in ref. to Ciirist. The 
same Gr. word is found in Lk 7^ ‘the only son 
of his mother/ 8^ ‘he had one (RV ‘an*) only 
ii-'.i 0®® *he is mine only child.* 

Fii’aMn is the tr. of Trp(j)T6roKo$ in He 1®, 

and in Rev P (both in reference to Christ), a 
word which is here by RT and elsewhere by AV 
and RV tr^ * firstborn.* It would have been more 
accurate if ‘first- begotten’ had been given as the 
tr“ of TTpwr., and ‘ only-born ’ of fiop. The meaning 
of the latter is indeed, as Westcott points out, 
obscured under the tr" ;„oihTi,* since in 

its reference to Christ it i"’ i!u; Sso’i s personal 
Being, not His generation, that is the thought. 
Both words express the Son of Man’s uniqueness 
among the sons of men, more absolutely than 
TrpttjT., and more directly in relation to the Father. 
See Thayer, NT Lex,; and Grenier, BibL-TheoL 
Lex, of NT Greeks and (esp. for ttowt.). Light- 
foot on Col J. Hastings. 

BEGUILE. — ‘ To beguile * is to act with guile, 
to deceive ; but (like ‘ amuse/ which originally 
meant ‘to bewilder’) it is mostly cnplcwd lio v 
in the sense of ‘to charm away* .tc’c o: 

This meaning, though as old as 1611, does not 
occur in AV, where on the contrary we find the 
word signifying directly to cheat, as Col 2^® ‘ Let 
no man b. you of your reward * (Gr. /carajSpajSeiJa;, 
from ^pa^€Lov *a prize,’ RV *roh you of your 
prize.* See the criticism of this tr. by T. S. Evans 
in Lat and Gr, Verse, p. xlix). J. Hastings. 

BEHALF {by his half i,e. on his side, then as a 
prep, with a din G obb'ct, W^Nhim) is used 
only in preposit.unnl ‘in or on (his) 

behalf/ and (now t\] -lo-i <*n. in ly' * iu or on behalf 
of.** Until recently a clear distinction was pre- 
served between ‘on behalf of* and ‘in behalf of,’ 
the former faignifyirig ‘in reference to* or ‘on 
account of,’ the Itiucr only ‘in the interest of,* 
‘for the sake of.* t This distinction is preserved 
in AV. Thus, Ex ‘ it shall be a statute for 
ever unto their generations on the behalf of the 
children of Israel ’ (that is, the beaten oil shall be 
a perjjetual gift from or on the part of the 
children of Israel) ; 1 Co H ‘ I thank my God 
always on your behalf* {irepl ifjxup, RV ‘ concerning 
you *). But 2 Ch 16® ‘ the eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to show 
himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect toward him* ; Ph 1^® ‘in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to 
sulfer for his sake* (RV ‘in his behalf*). But 
‘in this behalf,’ or ‘on this behalf,’ indifferently, 
as 2 Co 9® * in this behalf/ 1 P 4^® ‘ on this behall' ’ 
(both ip T(p piipeL rovnp, TR, but in 1 P 4^® editors 
prefer whence RV ‘ in his name ’). 

J. Hastings. 

BEHEADING.—See Crimes and Punishments. 

BEHEMOTH (ntoiin MMmdthy perhaps for Egyp. 
p-eAe-maw, ‘ox of the water*). — The word is tr. 
m all passages except Job 40^“"®^ as the plural of 
MMmak, with the signification of beasts. It has 
been supposed by some that beast (Ps 73^^), which is 
in the onginal MMmdih, refers to the same animal 
as that in Job. But the first member of the paral- 
lelism in the psalm refers to -'‘c, nih' she 

putting of the intensive plural '/* h» m ',>1 b ■ in 
the second, would seem to condense into his folly 
all that IS in the beasts. Others have supposed 
that heheinOth negeh, the beasts of the south (Is 

• Oaj/l Bnf), Dint, and Century Diet, sav tehalf is used only 
with on or in, foqfeUmg Dn Ills av • a prince /or his own b ’ 

t Except where the meaning is ‘ in the name of,’ when either 
form was used. 


30®), refers to the animal of Job, and that the south 
was Egypt. But 7iegeh refers to Egypt only in one 
other context (Dn 11 often). Isaiah more probably 
refers to the southern portion of Judsea and the 
wilderness of et-Tih, and the fact that a partial 
catalogue of the joa-ts given makes it impiobable 
that one beast, and iliai net a savage or venomous 
creature, is intended. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
^ * • ■ ' animal intended in Job. A« 

. ■■ ■ •. that some other extinct or 

living animal, or some animal type, as the pachy- 
dermatous, was intended, it will be well to examine, 
in the light of an accurate rendering, whether the 
description corresponds to that of the hippopotamus. 

15 Behold behemoth, which I made with thee ; 

r« - ' ‘.I ox. 

15 li ’ ' . ^ . .1 * 1 his loins, 

And his power m the muscles of his belly. 

17 He lowers his tail like a cedar : 

The sinews of his thigh are braided togethef, 

18 His bones are tubes of copper, 

Their bulk as a forging of iron. 

18 He IS the first of God’s works : 

He who made him gave him his swowl. 

20 For the hills bring him forth pasture ; 

All the beasts of the field spoit there. 

21 Beneath the lotus tree he lieth down, 

In the shadow of the reed and swamp. 

22 The lotus trees overshadow him , 

The willows of the streams surround him. 

23 Behold the river swells, and he does not flee j 

He is confident though Jordan were poured into his mouth, 

24 Will one take bun before his eyes ; 

Or will one bore his nostrils with hooka (rings)? 

Remembering that this is Oriental poetry, there 
is nothing in it which does not well apply to the 
hi;'|. 0 M<> niii. 1 .*. : he is herbivorous (v.^®) ; he is 
remarkable tor the stoutness of Ins body (v .^®) ; his 
tail is thick and rigid, and his legs sinewy (v.^'^) ; 
his bones are solid (v.^®) ; he is the largest animal 
indigenous in Bible lands; his teeth cut the 
herbage as with a sword (v.^®) ; he comes up out of 
the water to th(‘ plMilaiior'- to feed ; the term hill 
L V ' to lv)A cLvjuio’.'j as well as to high, 

} *i . .1 , ‘ .inguage of poetry could be used of the 
knolls arising from the general level of the Rile 
basin (v.®^)* the lotus tree [Zizypkm Lotus, L.) is 
common, as also reeds and swamps, in the neigh- 
bourhoods where he dwells (v.^i) ; so also the willows 
by the streams (v.®-^) ; the allusion to the inundation 
01 Egypt fits Ms case (v.®®) ; his strength is such 
that a direct attack is hazardous, and the poet 
challenges the reader to bore his nostrils, and lead 
him with a hook or ring like an ox (v.^). 

The allusion to beheinotl ’■ ' t ■ 'bn 

climax which is reached in i. • » oi'in,.- 

The poet began (ch. 38) with the foundation of 
the earth, advanced to the powers of inanimate 
nature, then through the lesser phenomena of 
animal life to the largest of tlie tniiulrapeds, to 
finish with the invnlnerahle, iinianiaole ‘ king over 
all the children of pride * (ch. 4P^). 

ni — TTeb, Dese. AV. ; Dillmann and Pavidsoa 
on Job 40^5 ; DcjiLt’scIi on Is 308, POST. 

BEHOVE. — ‘Behoof* is profit, advantage; it 
o( <•..! in Pref. to AY 1611 ‘ For the Behoof 

and oaitying of the imleamed.* ‘Behove/ nov' 
only in the nnpers. phrase ‘it behoves/ signifies 
neces>ity ai using from peculiar fitness. In AV 
only hi. 21'® ‘iL V' Christ to suffer ’ (TR 
edd. and RV omit), and He 2^’ ‘ it him to be 
made like unto his brethren (dJ^eiXe). EV adds 
Lk 24®®, Ac 17® (both J. Hastings. 

BEKA (AY Bekah)- — See Weights and 
Measures. 

BEL (^a), originally one of the Bab. triad, but 
syuonym, in OT and Apocr. with Merodach, ‘the 
younger Bel,* the tutelary god of Babylon (Jer 50^ 
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61^^ Is 46^ Bar 6^^). See Baal, Babylonia, Bel 
AND THE DEAGON. J. A. SeLBIE. 

BEB AND THE DRAGON.— Tv.-o ati 

to the book of Dn in the Gr. a-M (, hoi ^ A>. 

in the rest of Dn, the ordinary printed text is that 
of Theod. (0) ; but Swete has given the text of 
the ' MS Chisianus, on the opposite 

page ‘ . Dn. In B our stories follow Dn 

without a break ; in A Q, with the intervention of 
the heading Bpacris In Vulg. they form eh. 14 of 
]Dn. In LXX and Syr. -Hex. we have the heading, 
‘ From the prophecy of Habakkuk, son of Joshua, 
of the tribe of Levi* 

Bel.— The points of this story as to which © and 
LXX agree are brieflv these: — In Babylon is an 
image of Bel which Daniel refuses to worship. 
The king and shows how much food 

it daily dc’.oii!.-. Maniel in reply arranges that 
the king shall see the lectisternia set, and the 
doors sealed ; but takes care, when the priests are 

one, that the king shall see the floor sieved with 

ne ashes. Xc.\i iiioi .iing the seals are intact, but 
the floor shows marks of naked feet, and the 
secret door is revealed by which the food has been 
taken away. After this the priests are put to 
death and the image destroyed. 

Theod. ’s task was to revise LXX. In the case 
before us he had a document, probably Aram,, 
which diflered in detail c- ■ ’ih ''v from LXX. 
In vv.®"® he largely transcrioes LXX; but after 
that uses his own materials venr freely. The 
chief variations between 6 and LXX are these: 
LXX extracts the story from a pseudepigraphic 
work of Habakkuk, and introduces Daniel as * a 
certain man,’ ■« . -\)ii of Ahal, a companion 

of the king.* © a iu Isi-iir the story to Dn 
identifies him with the prophet, and makes the 
king to be Cyrus, successor of Astyages. Bel’s 
daily allowance is in LXX, besides the flour, 4 
sheep and 6 firkins of oil ; in ©, 40 sheep and 6 
firkins of wine. The Phillipp’s cjrlinder, i. R. 65, 
records that Nebuchadrezzar s daily ofiering was 
one fine ox, fish, fowl, etc., the best of oil, and the 
choicest wines like the waters of a river (Ball, 
Speaker's Apocr, ii. 352). LXX introduces in 
yy 14.17 ‘honourable priests,’ friends of the priest 
Daniel, with whose signets the doors are sealed. 
© does not. LXX says the food ofiered was found 
in the houses of the priests. 0 omits this. While 
©, not LXX, says that Daniel destroyed both the 
image and the Temple of Bel. Of. Hdt. i. 183 ; 
Strabo, xvi. 1. 

Tlu‘ Ja I" n'‘Tii from 6 ' . *• •• eare 

V.* \ IJ. rrij God’ • ' 50) v.6 

‘r« ‘■rt. \i- 1' » u Ilf; s(.i\ l II- . . . with the nng- of 

Daniel,’ More i’'ipoi;:i'!T, howcu r, »iro the cases where it dis- 
cards 0, and LXX, oa :ii \ ’ ‘Nothing has he ever 

eaten*; v.l8 *He saw all eaten which had been offered to 
Bel*; while in v.^i we have a <■'. r-'. ’ ■ . ‘consumed 

w: . w. - ‘ .1 ■) Bel” LXX, ‘ I '( ii !■ ’ 0, Neubauer 

I s y r..' L ■ - :i passage from Midrash Eabha de Eabba, 
whore, in Oicclc-rabh'me ohaiacters, is found an almost verbatim 
transcript of the Poviutia as given bv Lagardo. The Vulg gives 
a I'l rii. ('.v :it*<‘. inioir of 0 Tin Sir -Ilex in Cenarii’s J/on 
et pto' foI'-)’.vs LX\ , but .'s iimrg gives three readings of 
0: ‘ iO tri'ei)' for ‘fe.r’; ‘wi-u ' for ‘oil* m v.-*; and the 
ocM'ount ot t he s.c ving of ilie floor m v.w. 

The Dragon. — ^The points common to all Jewish 
varieties of this Haggada are as follows: There 
was in Babylon a great dragon, w i<l(‘ly rc voted, and 
fed by its worshippers. f)aTiiol wti** again a non- 
conformist. In reply to the king’s expostulations 
he volunteered to till the monster, if the king 
would consent, without any weapon. Permission 
being granted, he made a large bolus, of which 
pitch was the chief ingredient, and threw it down 
the dragon’s throat ; thus causing it to burst and 
die. The populace, enraged, clamoured for Daniel’s 
death. The king yielded, and Daniel was cast into 


a den, where were 7 lions ; and he was there 6 oi 
7 days. On the last day Habakkuk was cooking 
food for his reapers, when an angel came and 
carried him and his provisions through the air (cf. 
Ezk 8®, and Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
Resch, Agraphat 381 if.) to the lions’ den, to feed 
Daniel. When the king came and found Daniel 
alive, he magnified J", and cast the accusers into 
the den, where they met with instant death. 

The dragon myth had a much wider circulation 
than that of Bel, and was much more flexible in its 
details. It is doubtless a Judaized version of the 
old Sem. myth of the destruction of the old dragon, 
which, terrestrial, maritime, or celestial, represents 
Chaos or Disorder, which was destroyed by the god 
of the present ord >■ 'm*" ' ii’ ■ . In the Bab. myth, 
it is Tihamat who j .-x Bel-Merodaoh. Bel 

let loose a storm-wind * which the monster received 
into its mouth, and * with violence the wind filled 
its belly,’ and ‘ its belly was stricken through ’ (cf. 
Gunkel, finn Chaos, 320-323, and Ball in 

■ ‘cr. 11 . 347). 

■ ■ . V of the myth is shown by the way in 
which almost eveiy version furnishes details or its 
own. LXX contributes that Daniel used ‘ ZO pounds 
of pitch,’ V.” ; that the king consulted with his com- 
panions, V.®® ; that the lions’ den was reserved for 
!oi-:i<-, i ' ‘heking, and that the lionswere 
i.u I. i’’. oi* i.; . «■( !■ ' of two crimmals, v.®^; that 
the mode of death was selected that Daniel might 
not receive burial, v.®®; and that Habakkuk had 
with him a jug of mixed wine, v.®®. Vulg. closely 
follows 0, but, besides some smaller deviations, it 
appends a doxology, v.**®, after the manner of Dn 
628 . 27^ i(h Syr. adheres closely to © ; but it 

adds, N . ■ , iia . 1 he Icing came to the den ‘ to weep 
for Daniel,’ and makes a brief repetition in v.®®. 
Neubauer’s vers, from Midrash Eabba de Rabba, 
which is mostly a mere transliteration of Syr. , adds 
one item not found elsewhere : * and they covered 
the den with a stone, and sealed it with the king’s 
ring, and with their signets,’ v.®^; and Yuth 
W^ton’s vers, it says, ^the angel put his hand on 
the head of Habakkuk.’ Raymund Martini, who 
wrote an anti- Jewish work, Pugio Fidei, in the 
13th cent., cites Bel and the Dragon, “ ■ ’A 

fsomj M'd’ . '• AT;* '()• OI! Genesis (Neubauer'sioOii, 

р. \iii j. !!■ x.* j I 'most an exact counterpart 

(only by a better scribe) of the unique MS con- 
tainmg Midrash Rabba de Rabba, except a 
hiatus by homceoteleuton in v.®^ (see Delitzscn, De 
JECahacuci Vita, p. 32). Another Midrash gives a 
condensed account of the dragon myth in Heb., 
but says that Daniel took straw and wrapped nails 
in it which pierced the monster’s viscera {Mreshith 
rabba, § 68 ; Del. p. 38), Ji»' 'i* n h. ii Gv ’ m, the 
pseudo-Jos., the author of a i!!> iio-l.i ot :■ n i work, 

с. A.D. 940, ascribes the it :i‘o i.'Jigon to 
combs concealed in pitch ; he fixes sunset as the 
hour of Hahakkuk’s liaii.'tporLah’oii, and says that 
he returned 'before the reapers finished eating,’ 
Del. op. dt. 40. 

Gastcr (PSD Ay Nov. Doc. 1891) announces the cl iscovory of an 
Aram text cf tne srory of t'i<* Dra-jon in the Ch > okik! o'" J ^rah^ 
meel 1 nis ho claiTiiss to' be rho verv text used bv w in rov i s. 'ij; LXX, 
It IS cei I'l’nlv a bf i il. mg dociimont. 1 tb di.ilecr, b'li h \n \ oo,abu- 
lary and graTninaiic.d forms, ia that of Oiike oa ii is a longer 
narrative than any ether, and post-osseh soino lo readings , 
as, ‘flax* in V. 27 ; ‘ wnthoui sword or spear,’ v.2» ; ‘Daniel 

was in the den seven days,’ v.JO; ‘land of Israel,’ v.** ; ‘and 
when Hahakkulc’s spirit returned to him,’ yM. But the 
antiquity of its text is, I think, most clearly evinced by the fact 
that it contains many readings found in the several TSS, but 
until now deemed unique ; and thus it seems to be a ‘ Source.* 
Witb the Vulg. only, it reads, ‘ behold now,' v.23 ; * what ye 

*The Aram, word for ‘storm-wind* is ; llbr ‘pitch,’ 
Kigh, Is this an accident? or does it not rather indicate that 
the story circulated in Aram , and thus ‘pitch* was in time 
substituted for ‘storm-wind*? Cf the omission of y in 7^ 
for 
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«>v)rsh.'!\* v27 ; and ‘from the den of lions* v42. With Syr. 
oni;> if. uMds> ‘and the dragon swallowed them, and died,’ v.27 ; 
'Mg Loid,’ V 33 ; ‘xn one /lour/ v.39 ; ‘ who sto/idered Daniel,’ 
With Josippon, it adds that the ana el took Habakkuk 
‘with the food that was in his hands,” v.3«, and states that 
Daniel put iron com&s in the pitch, and that, when the pitch 
melted, the combs pierced the viscera of the dragon, and thus 
caused its death, v, 2 u. 


Language . — Most scholars, from Eichliorn to 
Konig, have considered the orig. lang. of these 
stories to be Greek ; hut Gaster's discovery looks 
strongly, if not decisively, in favour of Aramaic. 
The confusion of M ‘ I.-:!’ and N 2 n=: pitch, 

points in the sam ' ■ * . ' ' awkward word 

(LXX^^) a-<ppa.yLo-d/M€vos^Dnn is best explained by 
supposing that the latter was read for chD=icXe/o-as ; 
and besides this, many divergent parallel readings 
yield, when translated, very similar Aram, words, 
e.g.— 


look at seals, 
king rejoiced, Kin 
see the guile, 

81 /of the doomed, K'lan 
\ = irepiKaddpfitLTa. 
in the midst, Vulg.,U3 
4 a/ slandered, 

\So Chr, Syr. 


safe . . . ? . , 

looked, , , Km 

threshold, . . Kspc' 

and 2 rams, , . ki3i '21 

in the den, Chr, . 1:2 

f cause of his rt'smp itVp 
\destruction, So 0,Vulg. 


Canonidty , — The Roman Church admits the 
goTnunG-io.ss of these stories, as of the rest of the 
LXX ; and in the uncritical age of the early 
Church, many Gr. and Lat. Fathers {juotcsl them 
as part of Dn, e.g. Irenaeus, iv. 5. 2 ; «\ ■ ; ull'an, de 
iddolatria, c. 18; and Cyprian, ad Fortunatum^ c. 11. 
Julius Africanus was the first to call the matter in 
dispute, in his Letter to Origen, Origen replied j 
and in his Stromata, Book x., expounded Susanna 
and BeL From this exposition Jerome quotes in 
his commentary on Dn 13. 14. In his Frcefatio in 
Danielem, Jerome, while ir. with 

Africanus, conceals himself !■ ‘‘’i .'?■ ' - 1 ':‘ ! Jew. 
Ke says Ik- hj.d heard a Jew deride the Gr. additions 
to Ril 'riii. Jc’v U'-kod V. liat miracle, or indication 
of divine inspiration, there was in a dragon’s being 
killed by a piece of pitch ; or in the detection of the 
tricks of the priests of Bel. These things were done 
rather by the prudence of a clever man than by the 
prophet I ‘ ^ ■ to Habakkuk’s aerial flight, 

with a ■ ■ ■ in his hand, the Jew refused 

to accept Ezic as at all parallel: since Ezk 
in the spirit saw himself being carried, and ‘was 
brought in visions of God to Jerus.’ Still Jerome, 
in view of the universal acceptance of the 
‘ Additions,’ decided to publish them ‘ veru ante- 
posito.’ Other objections urged more recently are 
(1) the inconsistencies of 0 and L3DC, and their 
many improbabilities. (2) That ' ■ ■ ’ ' ■ 

was unknown in Babylon (so Eic! , ! 

This is piobably true ; but the T- 1 ■■ had a 

snake deity. Cl. Baudissinin Herzog, art. * Urache 
zu Babe),’ and Ball, IblT. (3; The image of Bel 
was not destroyed in the reign of Cyrus, but by 
Xerxes ; Hdt. 1 . 183, 

Literatitie. — For MSS in whicli our stories are found, see 
DakiHj The best Com is Ball's mSpi’' VI ■ 
useful helps are Bissell in Lange’s series ; '> ■ .’* •> /■ 

zu de7i Apoc. vo\ i. ; Zookler in JSTp/. iTo? » ‘ 

Mabacuci vita, atgae cetate, 1842; Schure', 1 './/* ‘ , 

Josippon bon Gonon, etl. Breithanpt, 1710; Z inv, xr/i ustl. 
Voitrage, p. 12&ff., 1892; Xeubaucr, Tolit, 0-\foid, ItsS. 

J. T. Maeshall. 

BELH — ^1. ‘The son of Beor reigned in 

Edom ; and the name of his city was BinJiabali. 
And Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of 
Bozrah reigned in his stead ’ (Gn cf. 1 Ch 

1^-). The close resemblance of this name to that 
ol ‘ Bahiam the son of Beor,’ the seer, is 

noteworthy, and hos given rise to the Targ. of 
Jon a Than reading ‘Balaam the son of Beor’ in 
Gu 3t)H 


Apparci t]y Bela, the first Edomite king, was not 
a native of E'dom. Possibly we have in these names 
the preservation of an old tradition respecting the 
succession of dynasties and their royal residences. 
Of Dinhabah nothing is known ; but, according to 
Knobel, the name Danaba is found in connexion 
with Palmyrene Syria (Ptol. 5. 15. 24), Danabe 
with Babylonia (Zosim. Mist. 3. 27), and Dannaba 
with Moab {Onomast. 1. 14. f. ed. Lag.). Bela the 
son of Beor may have been of Aramaean origin. 
For Balaam, the son of Beor, is said to have come 
from Pethor on the Euphrates (Nu 22®, cf. Dt 23®), 
a town which has been identified with the Pitiu of 
the Assyrian inscriptions on the W. bank of the 
river, at its \ T Sfidshfir '‘•V. a 

little south -■ (see Schrc.^ci, i'i’i'' 

1 , 143). Now, when this fact is considered in con- 
nexion with the mention of the sixth Edomite 
king (Gn 36®’), who “'.‘dcy came from the 
same Euphratic region, 1 o' Rehoboth by the 
River’ (Rehoboth being placed by some Assyri- 
ologists at the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Chaboras, Biehm MWB^ 1291), there is evidently 
some ground for the theory that Bela^ the son of 
Beor was an Aramaean, o* TTittite, con- 

queror who came from the bj nk- i i:c Euphrates. 
Still, nothing is known of him ; and even the age 
in which he lived is uncertain ; nor can we at 

E resent say whether Beor ( = ‘ burning ’), whose son 
e is termed, was a man or a local deity. 

The Sept, transliterates BdXa/c (Cod. A), BAXe/c 
(Cod E), as if Bela was to be identified with the 
king of Moab rather than with the seer. 

2. The eldest of the sons of Benjamin (Gn 46®^, 
Nu 26®®, 1 Ch 7® 8^). According to 1 Ch 8* he was 
the father of Addar, Gera, Abihnd, Abishua, 
Naaman, .\hoah, Gera (a second mention), Shep- 
huphan .and Hiiram. According to Nu 26^ tne 
sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman. 

3 . * The son of Azaz, the son of Shema, the son 
of Joel, who dwelt in Aroer, even unto Nebo and 
Baal-meon ; and eastward he dwelt even unto the 
entering in of the wilderness from the river 
Euphrates ’ (1 Ch 6®' ^). He was a Reubenite, and 
a dweller in the Moabite territory. It is note- 
worthy that this B., like the Edomite king men- 
tioned above, seems to have been 1 ‘j -’ k i.>ri‘; Mi- 
connected with the Euphrates. H. i.. P' i i:. 

BELAITES, THE the descendants of Bela 

(2), one of the divisions of the tribe of Benjamin 
mentioned in Nu 26®®, 

BELA (y!?:3), Gn 14*‘®.-- A name of ZoAK. 

BELCH. — Ps 59’ ‘ they b. out with their mouth ’ 
(SZ’hilj used again in a bad sense Ps 94^ RV ‘prate* ; 
but in a good sense 19^ ‘ utter speech,’ Del. ‘ well 
forth speech’ ; and 119^’^ ‘ utter praise ’). B., which 
is orig. to void wind noisily from the stomach by 
the mouth, is rarely used in a good sense, though 
Wyclif has ‘belkid out a good word’ in Ps 45^ 
(RV ‘ overfloweth with a goodly matter ’) ; rather 
as Sianvliui-i, .dSneis^ ii. 67, ‘I helcht owt blas- 
phcmyo'baw bug.’ J. Hastij^GS. 

BELEMUS (BiiXefjLOi), 1 Es 2“ (« LXX). See 
Bishlam. 

BELIAL (^v:^3).— The common view is that this 
word id dcijxod fiom not, and in Hiph. to 
profit ; and that its primary meaning is ‘ worthless- 
ness,’ ‘ wickedness,’ and its secondary ‘ destruction.’ 
But Cheyne has sought to show {Expositor, June 
1895, p. 435) that this derivation is erroneous, and 
that tne primary racaning is ‘hopclcts ruin,’ and 
the secondary ‘great or cxiicmc wickedness.’ 
regards the word as a mythological survival, the 
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name of ‘the subterranean watery abyss* which 
was understood to mean ‘ the depth which lets no 
man return ’ {nW: In the OT the word in the 

sense of ‘ wortluessness ’ or ‘ wickedness * is mostly 
found in combination with a noun ; ' ' ’ 

(1 S P®), ‘thing* (Dt 15^), ‘man* (IS:*,-" 

20^ Pr 16-'^), ‘witness* (Pr 19^®), ‘person* (Pr6^^), 
‘men* (1 S ‘sons* (Dt Jg 19“’2 20^®, 1 S 2^2 
10^ 25^^ 2 S 23®, 1 K 2 Ch 13’), and in the 

' ■ ' * V'ulg. is, with few exceptions, 
^ as if a proper name ; so also 
frequently in the KV ; but the margin here gives 
lendciings, ‘base fellows,’ ‘wicked woman,* etc., 
which iiie American Bevisers desired to see in the 
text, b to the poverty of the Heb. language 
in c-. this combination was ‘a favourite 

expression in the accounts of the earlier monarchical 
period ’ for sinners of ‘ deepest dye.’ In the sense 
of ‘ destruction * the word is found only four times, 
Ps IS'* KV ‘ floods of ungodliness’ ; but Cheyne and 
others, ‘the rushing streams of 9? ; Pa 41® 

AV and BV ‘an evil disease*; X.'.’i : ’ AV ‘a 
wicked counsellor,’ BV ‘ that counselleth wicked- 
ness,* but Cheyne assigns to helial here the sense 
of ‘hopeless ruin* ; P® AV ‘the wicked,’ BV ‘the 
wicked one,’ but others render ‘the destroyer*; 
and Cheyne sees here already a transition to 
the absolute use of the word as a personal 
name for Satan, found in 2 Co 8^®. In this 
passage the AV and BV both read ^e\la \ ; but the 
reading now usually preferred is j3eX^ap, which is 
‘either to be ascribed to the harsh Syr. pro- 
nunciation of the word jSeXiaX, or must be derived 
from iJZ! lord of the forest.* St. Paul uses the 
word as a name of Satan with reference to unclean 
heathenism ; and his use shows that the word had 
come to be used ; < as a proper name. 

Milton gives this iijnii, ; m(* fallen angel who is 
the representative of impurity {Par. Lost, i. 490- 
505 ; Par. Beg. ii. 150). A. E. Garvie. 

BELIE. — ^To belie is to tell lies about a person 
or thing, as Wis P^ ‘the mouth that belieth 
slayeth the soul* (/cara^ev'So/^ai, in ref. to mra- 
\a\la * I » ( IP '! h*;: * moui ‘wued before). Then ‘ to 
give the . « v, com m-.ci,* as Jer 5^*^ ‘ They have 

belied the Lord * (b?d;i, BV ‘ denied ’). 

J. Hastings. 

BELIEF occurs in AV only 2 Th 2^® ‘ b. of the 
truth ’ (Gr. 7rl<ms ) ; to which BV adds Bo 10^’ * b. 
cometh of hearing * (Gr. tIcttls, AV ‘ faitli *). ‘ Un- 
belief* occurs frequently, as tr** of direlOeta or 
dwiarla. See FAITH. J. HASTINGS. 

BELL. — ^Bells as a means of making a public 
call seem to have been guite unknown in the 
Mediterranean world until late Boman _ times. 
Judging from the great development in China and 
India, and in Buddhistic worship, it seems prob- 
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able that the use of large hells is due to the 
farther East. The means of public call among the 


Hebrews was never by a bell, but by trumpets j 
these are stated to be of silver (Nu 10^), and are 
shown as a special part of the holy spoils on the 
arch of Titus, though, strange to say, the ram’s 
horn, shophar,^ is still used in synagogues. On a 
small scale, tinkling bells Avere used for religious 
. .ost-Exodic times in Egypt, as among 

’ c v-‘j 1 " But they are only mentioned on the 
borders of the high priest’s robe (Ex 28®® ; and 

the tinkling there was probably by their striking the 
■ rather than by a clapper. 

. ^ ..megranates is apparently 

the old Egyp. lotus and bud border, such a pattern 
having lost its original meaning in course of 
transfer to other lands. See Art. The bells of 
the horses referred to in Zee 14-® seem more 

likely to be bridles, as in AVm, as a small horse-bell 
*' . )i T; * ‘’'i' the long Iciiglh 

c:' ■ 'c <;■ j« , i", '^ ‘.,1 ,■ of the ball and 

silt form were used in Pal. in late J ewish times, as 
one was found at Tell el-Hesy. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
BELLOWS. — ^The only mention of bellows in 
Scripture is Jer 6®^ ( nsp). Derivation, * context, and, 
in particular, the evidence of the VSS (LXX <pv<rrjTi)p, 
Vulg. suMatorium, Pesh. 

a blacksmith’s bello'.x ■ < o-'i ■;«'!»(: ■ nw t, \ 

rendering. There is no reason for supposing that 
‘ , -cv • ■• * is intended, as has been suggested 

by J -J Z ' ^'Sch.f. AssyrioL ii. 448. We do not 
know if the Jews had the bellows as an article of 
domestic furniture, the reference above being to the 
bellows of the metal-smelter. An excellent illus- 
tration of the bellows as used for this purpose in 
aiulcutr •. . . V» n, 

;isr)i:;!.3ro. T- . .* ‘’--i. ('.'‘a 

leather bag, ser\.v I ; r-i, r-.n*'. ... c -i “'‘.i'*', .'om 
which a large pipe extended for carrying the wind 
to the fire. They [the bellows] were worked by 
the feet, the operator standing upon them, with 
one under each foot, pressing them alternately, 
while he pulled up each exhausted skin with a 
string he neld in nis hand.* The tube or pipe 
seems to have been of reed, ‘ tipped with a metal 
point, to resist the action of the fire* (Wilk. 
toe. cit.). A. B. S. Kennedy. 

BELLY. — See Body. 

BELMIIM {-Bekpalp. Jth 7®, 'BaiKpalv Jth 4*).— It 
seems to have lain south of Dothan, but the topo- 
graphy of Judith is very difficult. Bileam in 
Manasseh lay farther north than Dothan, 

C. B. CONDER. 

BELOVED is the tr® of ’dhahh, to love ; or 
dt " ' . the original of 'ynddvidh David) 

used ; : . elsewhere only Is 5^ ‘a song of 
my b.*; or [in;] yMMdh, as Ps 127^ ‘he^veth 
his h. sleep*; or ipijp maJymddh, only Hos 9^® 

‘ the b, fruit of their womb!’ And in NT either 
dyaTdb) or (mo-i frci].) d7a7r;;r';s. The latter word 
has been ‘Jc.'iily 1,.' m himo places (BV always 
omits ‘dearly’), and ‘well-beloved’ in three 
places (BV omits ‘ well ’). ‘ Dearly b.’ is found 

in OT, only Jer 12’ ‘the dearly b. of my soul* 
(un'T yMMdhiUh, so BV). ‘Well-beloved’ is 
found Ca 1^® (I'l^ BV * beloved *), Is 5^ [in;] so 

BV). ‘ Greatly b.* is given in Da 9^® 10^^* in ref. 
to Daniel, as tr® of nii^DQ (or nhaq) Mm4dh6th, lit. 
‘desirable things,* thus 9^ ‘ thou art ^eatly b.* = 

‘ thou art a precious treasure.* J. Hastings. 

BELSHAZZAR is mentioned in Dn as the son of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and the last rc*, !!*■“'- king of 
Babylon, just on the eve of its U ('yrus. 
The w’ord appears in the forms i nv i J i-s and 
♦From ns| to Now. The formation in Heb. denotes av 
instrument or tool ; see Barth, Itominalbdg, etc., 1894, $ 16de. 
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(Dn 7^). LXX and Th. read BaXracrdp, and 
Jos. X. xi. 2) says that among the Bab. he was 
known as son of Hia^odvdTjXos. Herodotus speaks 
of him as Labynetus n. son of Labynetus I. (Ne- 
buchadrezzar). Xen. {Cpvp. vLi. 5. 3) says that 
Babylon was taken by night while the inhabitants 
weie revelling. 

But there is one prolific source of information for 
this period and king, viz. the cuneiform insciiptions. 
In these we find that the last king of Babylon was 
Nabonidus (Na-bu-nahd)^ and that his liistborn 
son was named Belshazzar. One method of writmg 

the name is as follows; T ^ >11^^ 
Bel-sarra-usur, ‘may Bel protect the king/ He 
was thus the prince-regent of the throne. The 
for these statements is the folkn^fing (in 
’ h* " ! , -oi W. AHatic Itisct, L 68, col. u. line 24 f. ) : 
‘and as for Bel-§arra-nsur, the exalted son, the 
offspring of my body, do’ thou cause the adoration 
of thy great divinity to exist in his heart ; may he 
not give way to sin; may he be satisfied with 
life’s abundance.’ There is no evidence that he 
was related as grandson (cf. Dn 5^^) to the old 
monarch and creator of the new Bab. enmire. 
According to the inscr. Nabonidus was son of Nabfi- 
balat-su-lKbi Rawlinson conjectures {Herodot. 

V vlil, g 23) that B. may have been related to 
Xci‘-;c*'»<u’rc/z{ir through his mother (Dn the 
wide-awake counsellor on that last fateful night. 
Schrader’s theory (OTlTii. 132 f.), that ‘father’ is 
used here in the ' nC - j Inn of predecessor 
and ruler in the v*’<sv r\ • ^ Bab. history, is 

more plausible. Buch usage is held by some to be 
paralleled by ‘Jehu, son(A Omri* (Layard’s Inscr, 
p. 982 j Bawl. WAI vol. iii. p, 5), when Jehu was 
the ‘ '' * u' Omri’s d\’N**-‘\-. (See on other 
side S \ i‘. V' i/ 525 if.) U !«. just possible 
that »'■' V 1 ■< : <d Dn intended only to designate 
B. as a successor of king Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne. It appears from at least three contract 
tablets (Strassmaier, Bab. Textei 
Nabonidus, vols. i. and iii., and Tablets, Nos. 184, 
581, and 688 ; a tr. by Sayce in JSP, new ser. iii. 
124-126) that B. was a man of some property, and 
was obliged to transact bu-sn* -- legnl principles. 
On one tablet we find that * the secretary of B., 
the son of the king,’ Nebo-yukin-akhi, leases a 
house for a term of three years, for one and one- 
half manehs of silver, sub-letting of the house 
being forbidden, as well as interest on Bi-' umt" y. 
Dated, *5th year of Nabonidus king of iJj-b / '• . 
B.c. 551. On the second tablet facts of greater 
interest appear ; * The sum of 20 manehs of silver 
for wool, the property of B., the son of the king, 
which has been handed over to Iddin-Merodach 
. . . through the agency of Nebo-?abit the 
8te%yaTd of the house of B., the son of the king, 
and the secretaries of the son of the king . . . 
The house of . . . the Persian and all his property 
in town and country shall be the security of B., 
the son of the king, until he shall pay in full the 
money aforesaid.’ Dated, ‘ 11th year of Nabonidus 
king ^ [of Bab.], i.e. B.c. 545. On the third tablet, 
a steward, NeDo-?abit-idfi, of the house of B., had 
lent through a loans-broker a sum of money, 
and taken as security the crops to be gro^vn n - 
Babylon. Dated at ‘ Babylon, the 27th day of i ■? 
second Adar, the 12th year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon,’ B.c. 544. 

There is now ample evidence that this ‘son of 
the king ’ held a high office under his father-king 
On an annalisfic tablei. of Nabonidus (cf. Pinches 
in TSHA vu. 133 fi ), rJie prince-regent, in the 7th 
year of his father’s reign, was with the army in 
Akkad wuth the chief men of the kingdom, the 
king himself being in Tema. This describes the 
same condition of thmgs in the 9th, 10th, and 11th 


years- In the 17th year Cyrus led his forces across 
the boundary lines of Babylonia. Nabonidus, with 
the army stationed in Akkad, attempted to defend 
Sippar against the invader. But on the 14th of 
Tammuz the city fell, without a stroke, into the 
hands of Cyrus, and Nabonidus fied. On the 16th 
the general of the army of Cyi-is, CoL^yaa, entered 
Babylon ‘without fighting,' Nciciic. during nor 
after the battle at Sippar do we find the name 
of B. on the somewhat mutilated and broken in- 
scriptions within our reach. By some [e.g. Schrader) 
he IS thought to have perished in a battle at 
Akkad ; acc. to others (as Pinches and Hommel), 
he was slain in the final takmg of Babylon. 

Tt- « . ' ’ I * the reflf. in the article, Schrader, COT^ 

. ^ Light /roi > ''' muinenta, 

p 158, and HUM pp 497, 525 ff.; • i .. *» I ht on the 

Bible and the Holy Land^ p. 29Sff ■ . » p. 203 ff.; 

and Whitehouse and others m £}xpc.,\ i . , : v. 41, 69, 

ISO, 285, 882, 474. See also art. BABYLOiiiA, p. 2295. 

IKA M. PeICS. 

BBLTBSHIZZAR BaXracrdp), the Chal- 

d.i-.i!! ri.'iMO gi’ CM to Daniel (Dn P 2^® 5^^). Opinions 
difier as to whether the first part of the compound 
contains the name of Bel (male) or of Beltis or Bilat 
(female). The latter view is supported by Sir H. 
Bawlinson and Sayce, the ^ former by Canon Baw- 
linson (Ancient Monarchies, m. 82). Those who 
derive the word from Bel have explained it in 
different ways. (1) It is asserted that Bel is here 
a genitive form, and that zar-^sar ("is'} = prince : 
‘the prince whom Bel favours’ (Ges.). (2) The 

word is regarded as a contraction for Belhaldtsu- 
tisurss ‘ Bid ] »' ol iM 1. Ills life ’ ^ (Fried. Delitzsch). 
(3) It is d( lived 4*0*1 Bel, tisha (Heb, ‘a 
secret’) and umr (nsrt=to guard—the composition 
of the elements giving a meaning which might be 
considered appropriate in the case of Daniel. 

G. Walker. 

BEN (p ‘ son ’). — ^A Levite, 1 Ch 15^®, omitted in 
parallel list in v.^oin both MT and LXX. The 
! latter omits it also in the first-named passage. 

1 BEN-ABINADAB AV ‘son of Abina- 

dab’). — One of Solomon’s commissariat officers 

(1 X 411 ). 

BENAIAH hath built up’). — 1. Son 

of Jehoiada, a priest (see Jehoiada) of Kabzeel, 
a town in the S. of Judah (Jos 15**^). B. is an 
-M-h r - dent faithful soldier, A ‘mighty 
: . . ■ ' ■■■ . ■* he is not specially men- 
tioned in , ■■ I .. .'id'^' cMinjijii'.'H, but was 

captain of the bodyguaid of (’l'» 'ci’i (Carites, 

2 S 2(F, Kethibh, cf. 2 K 11") and Pelethites (2 S 
The BVm ‘council’ for ‘guard’ in 2 S 23®® is 
supported by the LXX and Vulg., and by 1 Ch 
27% if we read with Bertheau and Graf ‘after 
Ahithophel was Benaiah, son of Jehoiada’ (instead 
of ‘ J. son of B.’), as ‘king’s counsellor.’ He was 
captain of the host for the third month, his 
lieutenant being Ms son Ammizabad (1 Ch 27 % 

His special exploits indicate a man of extra- 
ordinary activity. They are detailed in 2 S 23®^^®^* 
(copied 1 Ch 11®®). {a) * He slew the two [sons of] 

Anel [of] Moab,’ which probably means two cliara* 

* ■ ■ " Moabitish sanctuaries (Sayce, NCM^ pp. 

\ . But see Budde ad loc, in Haupt’s OT). 
(6) A lion having been, in winter time, driven by 
hunger near human habitations, and fallen into a pit 
or (IT \ well, Benaiah clescoridcd into it and killed fclie 
w ild beast (rj lie enroiintcred an Egyptian cham- 
pion (5 cubits high, Ch) whose spear was like the 
side of a ladder, ths Sca^d0pat(Ewa.ld, the beam 
of a bridge, EV ‘like a weaver’s beam’). Benaiah, 
who was armed only with a staff, grappled with his 
cumbrously armed antagonist, and mew him with 
his own spear. These feats gave him a place above 
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< the thirty,’ and last of the second three mighty 
men ; the olhcrs Abishai, and probably Joab. 

It is implied (i; S 15' that he accompanied David 
in his flight from Absalom, and he remained faith- 
ful during Adonijah’s rebellion (1 K 18 . 10 . 20 ^^ 
David’s request he assisted Zadok and Nathan in 
the coronation of Solomon On this 

occasion he makes a speech to David, which is 
re-echoed by the king’s servants (v.’*^). As chief 
of the bodyguard he executed Aden ij ah (1 K 2^), 
Joab (v.^^), and Shimei iLc succeeded 

Joab as captain of the host under Solomon (1 K 2®* 
4h 2* (2 S 23®^ 1 Ch IP^) One of David’s mighty 
men, of Pirathon in Ephraim (Jg 12^®-^®). He was 
captain of the host for the eleventh month (1 Ch 
27^^). 3, (1 Ch 4®®) A prince of Simeon. (1 Ch 

16®) A Levite singer, m David’s time, ‘of 
the second degree,’ who played ‘with psalteries 
set to Aiamoth.’ 6 . (1 Ch 15®^ 16®) A priest, in 
David’s time, who ‘did blow with the trumpets 
before the ark.’ 6 . (2 Ch 20^"^) An Asaphite Levite, 
ancestor of Jahaziel. 7. (2 Ch 3P®) A Levite, in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the overseers of the dedi- 
cated things. 8, 9, 10 , 11. (Ezr lO®®- »«•“•«) Four 
of those who ^had taken strangle wives.* In 1 Es 
928 . 81 . 84. 85^ Banneas, Naidus, Mamdai, Banaias 
roboect^'c’y. 12. (EzklD-^®) Father of Pelatiah, 
one of the ‘ princes of the people.’ 

N. J. D. White. 

BEN-AMMI ('PTO ‘son of my people’) the son of 
Lot’s younger daughter. Accoi ding to the popular 
Heb. tradition, preserved iii (In IIK, hewas the 
ancestor of the Ammonite nation, the father of the 
Jtea ' 5 :?. But the explanation in this narrative, 
that ‘ Ammor ’ ! lO'd . .h to Ben-ammi, rests on 
no scientifle ■'>.!. .. o*«. j Fsd, like the derivation 
given of Moab in the same context, is based on 
the resemblance in the sound of the two words. 
The name ‘Ammi,’ which is found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions as part of the title of Ammonite 
sovcioigris. e,^. Ammi-nadab, has-been identi- 
fied V. iib a deity (D^renbourg, Bev. Etudes Juives, 
1881, p. 123 f . j Haldvy, JA vii. 19, jcu 480 f. ; 
but see Gray, JSeb. Prop, Names, 49 f.). Traces of 
this deity are perhaps to be found in the Heb. 
names Ammiel, Amminadab, Ammihud, Ammi- 
shaddai. According to Sayce {Pair. Pcd, p. 22), 
Ammi or Ammo was the name of the god who gave 
his name to the nation ; and the same scholar 
conjectures that ‘even the name of Balaam, the 
Aramaean seer, may be compounded with that 
of the god’ (p. 64). We find it (Ammi) in the 
proper names both of S. and of N.-W, Arabia. 
The early Minaean inscriptions of S. Arabia con- 
tain names like Ammi-karib, Ammi-zadika, and 
Ammi-zaduk (p. 63). Sayce mentions also the 
Babylonian king Ammi-satana, and the Edomite 
Ammianshu. This gives a more probable origin 
for the name Ammon than the one recorded in 
Gn 1 ^'®®, which has been said to emanate from 
ra ‘j 1 ’ . The Hebrew legend has probably 

a:' i'» foulness of Ammonite religious 

rites to hereditary taint, for which a play on the 
names Moab and Ammon offered an explanation. 

H. E. Hylu 

BEN-DEKER 'son of Deker’ ; vlbs Pi)xa$ 

B, vlbs AaKdp A. Deker perhaps 

means sharp, piercing instrument, as in Talmud). 
— Patronymic of one of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat o&cers (1 K 4®). C. F. Burney. 

BENE-BERAK (pi? Jos 19" —A town of 

Dan near Jeliiid (el-Yehudigeh), now the village 
Ibn Ibrd^, E. of Jaffa. See S WP vol. ii. sheet xiii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BENEFACTOR.— Lk 22 ®® only, ‘they tliat ex- 
ercise authority over them (the Gentiles) are 
called benefactors.* The word is an exact tr“ of 

the Gr. a title of honour borne by two 

of the Gr, kings of Egypt before Christ’s day, 
Ptolemy III. (B.o. 247-222) and Ptolemy IX. 
(B.c. 147-117). Hence RV properly spells with 
a capital, ‘ Benefactors.’ J. Hastings. 

BENE-JAAKAN^ (|f3J;r '^ 3 ). — A station in the 
journeyings, mention^ Nu 33®^* (cf. Dt 10 ®, and 
seeBEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN). A. T. CHAPMAN. 

BENEYOLENCE.— 1 Co 7® onlv, ‘ Let the bus- 
band render unto the wife due b. ^ where b. is used 
in the sense of affection. This tr“, which is due 
to Tindale, follows TR rV eHvoicLv ; but 

all edd. give simply rV whence RV ‘ her 

due’; cf. Rlieiius ‘his dette,’ The Gr. word 
eiivoLa thus occul^ ')‘dy in Eph 6 ^, ‘goodwill’ 

EV ; the verb is 6 ®® ‘Agree with {UOi 

ewoCov) thine adversary quickly.’ J. Hastings. 

BBN-OEBER AV ‘son of Geber,* which 

see). — Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 12 com- 
missariat officers who had charge of a district N.E 
of the Jordan (1 K 4^). C. F, Burney. 

BEN-HADAD (iniiq?, vlbs 'A5ep,Benadad), — Three 
kings of Damascus of this name are mentioned in 
the OT. Ben-hadad I., the son of Tab-rimmon, 
the son of Hezion (? Rezon), was bribed by Asa of 
Judah, with the treasures of the temple and palace, 
to attack Baasha of Israel while the latter was build- 
ing the fortress of Ramah, and ’ t ’ 

Jewish high-road to the nort ■ i 

there had been alliance between his father and 
Tab-rimmon ; but his gold was doubtless more effi- 
cacious in inducing Ben-hadad to invade the 
nortliem part of Israel, and so oblige Baaslia to 
desert Ramah. Thereupon Asa earned . 

stone and timber of Ramah, and built v ■ ‘‘i ho 

Geba and Mizpah (1 K Ben-hadad ii. 

was the son and successor of Ben-hadad I. We 
have an account of his war with Ahab, and unsuc- 
cessful siege of Samaria, in 1 K 20 . Thirty-tvo 
kings are said to have been his vassals or allies. 

He was, however, defeated at Aphelc, and 

compelled toreatoit* ilieciiie'- taken byliis father 
(1 K 2u*‘), as well as to pant the Israelites a 
bazaar in Damascus. At a later period Ben-hadad 
again besieged Samaria ; but a panic fell upon bis 
army, and they fled, believing that the king of 
Israel liad hired against them ‘the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptian 8^(2 K 
Having fallen ill, Ben-hadad afterwards 
sent Hazael to the prophet Elisha, who had come 
to Damascus, to ask whether lie should recover ; 
but the result of the mission was, that on tlie 
following day Hazael smothered his master and 
seized the crown (2 K 8’“^®). Ben-hadad ill. was 
the son of Hazael, and lost:li«‘ T < i 

that his father had made. 1 !.■!■ « » ' * > ' • 

Israel ‘smite him, and recovered the cities of 
Israel’ (2 K 

Bvii-li.idad, ‘son of the god Hadad,’ is a 
Tb'l»rjii‘>o«l form of the Aram. Bar-hadad, which 
appears in the As^. inscriptions as Bur-hadad 
and Bir-dadda, Bur-hadad was a prince of 
northern put to death by 

Assur-na? ^ , m . !i ■ • ■ ■ is mentioned by 

Assur-bani-pal as a north Arabian prince ( WAl 
iii. 24. 10 ). Hadad, Dadda, or Dad, and Addu, 
are stated by the cuneiform lexical tablets to be 
variant forms of the same divine name, the god 
Hadad being further identified in them with Rim^ 
mon. But it would seem that, like Hadad, Bar- 
hadad was also a divine name, and denoted the 
Minmicr dcifv whom the Syrians associated with 

Ins fjiG'cr. rlie sun-god. A Bab. contract, dated 
in the ninib year of Nabonidus (B.C. 647), relates 
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to a oertalu Syrian called Bar-hadad-nathan, who 
had adwted fiar-hadad-amar as a son. As the 
Jews Hebmised Bar-hadad into Ben-hadad, so 
the Babylonians changed it into Abil-hadad, ahil 
being the Babylonian word for ‘ son.’ 

It follows from this that Bar-hadad or Ben- 
hadad cannot have been the full name of a king. 
And the Assyr. inscriptions prove that such was 
the case. They have much to tell us about Ben- 
hadad II., whom they call Bad-idri, the Hebraised 
form of which is found in the OT as Hadad-ezer. 
In B.C. 853 Bad-idri and his allies were utterly 
defeated at Karkar on the Orontes by Shalman- 
eser II. of Assyna. The king of Bamascus had 
:r.to the field 1200 chariots, 1200 horses, 
.■‘,^ 2 nien; his allies were Irkhulini of 
Hamath, with 700 chariots, 700 horses, and 10,000 
men ; Ahab of Israel, with 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men ; the Kuans, from the Gulf of Antioch, with 
500 men ; 1000 Egyptians ; 10 chariots, and 10,000 
men from the land of Irkanat (Arka) ; Matinu-baal 
of Arvad with 200 men; 200 men from Usanat 
(near Tyre) ; Adoni-baal of the Sinites with 10,000 
men; Gindibu the Arab with 1000 camels, and 
Baasha the son of Hehob of Ammon with more 
than 100 men. The battle must have been fought 
haVs death and his final rupture 
(1 K 22^'®). Shalmaneser states 
in one passage that 20,500 — ^in another passage 
14,000— of the enen^ were left dead on the field. 

Five years later Bad-idri was again defeated by 
Shalmaneser, and in B.a 845 Shalmaneser entered 
Syria with 120,000 men and overthrew the com- 
bmed forces of Bad-idri, Irkhulini, and ' the twelve 
kings of the coast of the upper and lower sea.’ 
Professor Schrader is doubtless right in thinking 
that by the latter exjjression are meant the Phoe- 
nician and north Syrian portions of the Mediter- 
ranean. Four years later Shalmaneser’s opponent 
in Bamascus was Hazael, so that Bad-idri (Ben- 
hadad-ezer) must have died between B.a 845 and 
841. A. H. Sayce. 

BEN-HAIL * son of might ’). — k. prince sent 

by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah 
(2 Ch 17*^). (But see Gray, Eeb, Fr, Names, 65, 231. ) 

BBN-HANAN ‘ son of a gracious one ’).~A 
man of Judah (1 Ch 4®*). 

BEN-HESED (npn-p, AV ‘Son of Hesed’ 
‘kindness’] ).— Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers who had charge of a 
district in Judah (1 K 4^^). C. F. Burney, j 

BENIHU (u'ji?, perhaps ‘our son ’). — One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh lO^®). 

BENJAMIN (ri?:p, or more usually hin- 
ydmtn, * son of the right-hand,’ B€VLCLjj.dv), — 1. The 
j <n!:iyc of ! '■<' -o:!-. <;! ,7iicob. He was bom between 
n>i(! h, -md Rachel died in giving 

him birth. As she was at the point of death she 
named him Ben-oni ('i’lN-p ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
LXX vths 6 St^v7)s fiov), but Jacob changed it to 
Benjamin, probably to avoid the evil omen of the 
name Benoni (Gn 35’®). He and ■’'■r n f- ’’ 

brothers, they being theonlysonsof ' 
and he was tne only son of Jacob born in' Canaan. 
That he is enumerated by P among the sons bom in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 35^“®®) need not be pressed. At 
the time of the famine (Gn 42 ff.) Joseph insisted 
that he should come down with his brethren on their 
second visit to Egypt to buy com. Jacob is most 
reluctant to send Mm, but Judah (aL(*or<liRg to J, 
Keuhen according to E) answers for liU ‘•afoty, 
and he goes. On his arrival, according to E, Jo.soph 
makes himself known to his brethren, and 


300 pieces of silver and five changes of raiment. 
Aceci'l' to J, he gives B. a mess five times as 
large as that given to the others ; then brmgs them 
hamc after their departure, and threatens to keep 
B. as his slave because the silver cup is found in 
his sack; and, moved hy the eloquent appeal of 
Judah, declares who he is. At this time B. is 
represented .. ■ ■ ^oung, *a little one,’ and the 
pet of the . „ , 44^*^). But in Gn 46^’ he is 

" spoken of as the father of ten sons, who are un- 
' ■ , ■ ’ ’ ■ egarded as going down to Egypt 

I' . ‘ s' 46^®), There is no need to reconcile 
these incompatible views, as the latter belongs to 
one of the latest strata in the Hex,, being probably 
due to R. 

It is held by many modern critics that B. is not 
a hist, character, but ; .. ancestor of 

the tribe. If so, the i »(*.. .■ ' will throw 

light on the early history of the tribe. The tribal 
system, as we have it m the biblical history, is 
: .,7 ; ’J : ' ! . the conquest of Canaan. 

. ; Iv . \ {‘ic ,, tribes and Rachel tribes. 

. ij- ; !. ‘ ; * tribes grouped under the 

name of BilMii , tribe of Jos^h. To the 

tribe of \-ould seem that B. 

belonged, b;r .wcii-ro a distinct tribe 
Manasseh and Ephraim, which were always recog- 
nised as belonging to Joseph, while B. was regarded 
as, like Jo'icpli, a son of Jacob. But we find a 
trace of the eaiHor view in 2 S 19^®, where Shimei, 
aBenjancI' - . \ himself as belonging to the 
house of .1. .. ■ also probable that B. was 

the latest ' ■ “ tribes, except Ephraim and 

Manasseh ; and the record of the birth in Canaan 
(Gn 35’®) is a reminiscence of this formation after 
the ..i -I. 

T»‘(‘ of the tribe adjoined that of 

Ephraim. Its limits and the towns in it are given 
in Jos 18’’'^, i\ \;. - ,v which belongs to the late 
document P, A i • ■ > . , . i r s / to this, it was bounded on 
the E. by the Jordan, on the N. by a line passing 
from Jordan by Jericho on the N. to Bethel, and 
thence to Beth-horon ; on the W. by a line passing 
from Beth-horon to Kiriath-jearim ; and on the S. 
by a line reaching from Beth-horon to the N. bay 
at the Salt Sea, keeping Jerus. on the N. Twenty- 
six towns are mentioned, the chief of which are 
Jericho, Bethel, Geba, Gibeon, Ramah, Mizpeh, 
Jerusalem, Gibeath, and Kiriath. It is not certain, 
however, whether all these towns properly belonged 
to B. Bethel U icgaided hy Jg as belonging to 
‘the house of Joseph,’ and it certainly belonged to 
the N. kingdom, Inougl. this does not preclude the 
view that it was iu ilic len i1 ory of B. The case of 
Jerus. is somewhat similar. It stood near the 
border line that divided B. from Judah, and the 
Jews spoke of the temple itself as in B., while its 
courts were in Judah. Till the time of David it 
was in the hands of the Jebusites. There are 
some iudications that before the Exile Jerus. was 
reckoned to Judah. Thus (Jer 37^) ‘Jeremiah 
went forth out of Jerusalem to go into the land 
of B.’ On the other hand, in the blessing of 
Moses, the temple is certainly ri»g.ird(‘d ns in B. : 
‘Of B. he said, The beloved of ilie [.on! dwell 
in safety by him; he covereth him all the day 
long, and ne dwelleth between his shoulders’ 
(Dt 33’^). Jer 6’ ‘Flee for safety, ye children of 
B., out of the midst of Jerus.,’ has little bearing on 
th • • < ! . 

I i I of the country was fitted to breed 

a race of hardy warriors rather than peaceful 
agriculturists. The level of the country was more 
than 2000 ft. above the sea, and it was studded 
mth many hills. G. A. Smith has thus described 
it: ‘A desolate and fatiguing extent of rocky 
platfoiins and ridges, of moorland strewn with 
bonldoi.-, and fields of shallow soil thickly mixed 
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with stone, they are a true border, — more fit for 
the building of barriers than the cultivation of 
food* {Eist, Geog, p. 290).^ This had its influence 
on the character of the tribe, which is ‘’..“i”/ 
depicted in the blessing of Jacob: *B. is a wolf 
that ravineth : in the morning he shall devour 
the piey, and at even he shall divide the spoil’ 
(Gn 49^^). And the character of the land helped B. 
to play its part in the warfare against 

the Philistines, several important roads ran 
through it towards Judah and Jerus., and these 
were commanded by its fortresses. Michmash, 
Geba, Ramah, Adasa, Gibeon, formed *a line of 
defence that "was ‘ the Aijalon and Ai 

ascents, as well t ■ level approach from 
the N.’ (Smith, . ■ . 291), while Bethel 

commands the routes from Gophna and Shechem, 
and ‘ a road from the Jordan Valley through the 
passes of Mt. Ephraim.’ From the E. and W. 
sides, passes strike np into the heart of iho cf'rr'.: i y 
those bn the E. side being much the m.) -e r* i.Vu . i';. 
Through the wester ' ■ . 'he Philistines de- 
livered their attacks \ '1 ■ 'i'-' tribe. 

The histo^ of B. is important till the time of 
Saul only. The tribe took part in the , ■ • ‘ : T 

Deborah and Barak against Sisera (J^ . . • 

narrative in Jg 19-21 also falls in the period of the 
Judges, but calls for special discussion. It was in 
connexion with the Philistine oppression that the 
greatest work of B. was done. The narrative is 
in parts concise and obscure, so that the exact 
development of events is hard to follow. But the 
movement for the deliverance of Israe' ’ ‘ ' 

ultimately successful, seems to have ■ 

B. Ti c i of a king was for the breakmg 

of the I ** I . ' • ; ■ oke, and he was selected from the 
tribe of B. And it was within B. itself that the 
movement for freedom began. (See Saul.) 

On the death of Saul, his own tribe B. naturally 
remamed faithful to his house. The army of 
Ishhosheth, commanded by Abner, seems to have 
consisted chiefly of Benjamites. In the ferocious 
combat, when twelve men of Abner engaged twelve 
of Joab’s army, the former aic "'j-okiMi of as 
‘twelve for B.’ (2 S 2^®), and AbuciV 'Subl'ci'i are 
referred to as ‘the children of B.’ (2^). In the 
subsequent negotiations between David and Abner, 
special mention is made of B. apart from the rest 

01 Israel (‘ and Abner had communication with the 

elders of Israel . . . And Abner also spake in the 
ears of B, : and Abner went also to speak in the 
ears of David in Hebron all that secniod good to 
Israel and to the whole house of B. ,’ 2 S After 

Ishbosheth had been murdered by two B •/ I ■ 
David became king over the whole of Israel. But 
the hate of him was not dead in B. When he fled 
from Jems, on the occasion of Absalom’s rebellion, 
it was a Benjamite of the house of Saul, Shimei, 
M'ho pursued him v ith curses (2 S 16®). And when, 
through David’s unwise partiality for Judah, dis- 
pute arose between the latter and the other tribes, 
it was a Benjamite, Sheba, who raised the standard 

revolt (2 S 19. 20). 

It is therefore natural to expect that, when the 
revolt took place from Rehoboam, B. should throw 
in its lot with the seceding tribes, and not with 
Judah. It is, however, stated explicitly in some 
passages, thatB. remamed with Judah (1 K 12^^* 

2 Ch ^2* 2® 14® 15^* ® etc.). But there are other 
passages which point another way. Thus in 1 K 12®® 
we read ‘there was none that followed the house 
of David but the tribe of Judah only.’ The 
prophecy of Ahijah is a little ambiguous; the 
garment is rent into twelve pieces, of which ten 
are given to Jeroboam with tne explanation that 
he is to have ten tribes. But the house of David 
is to have, not two tribes, but one (1 K 1P®‘®^). If 
Levi is omitted, and Ephraim and Manasseh 
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counted as one tribe, Israel would consist of eleven 
tribes, and B. would then be reckoned among the 
ten tubes. The truth is, probably, that B. as a 
whole joined the revolt. But owing to its nearness 
to Jndaii, and , ' , to the fact that Jeras., 

the capital city , was, even if not wholly 

in B., yet on the border, the S. part of the tribe 
can hardly have escaped union with Judah. After 
the overthrow of the N ’ ' ’ territory of 

B. largely fell into the ■■ ■ . . and many 

Benjamites are mentioned among those who re- 
turned from exO®. The Apostle Raul belonged to 
this tribe. 

One incident in the history of the tribe has been left for 
separate examination. This is the outrage at Gibeah, and 
almost entire destruction o «> !.■■(, >.!!(;■' 

the - M- '0.21). ‘..ii - ' . ■ 

insu^n 0 < f I 1 . These are chiefly to be found in the 
account of the war with B. (Jg 20). Israel is spoken of as 
a ‘congregation,* and represented as acting together as 
one man, imlike everything else we know of the period. The 
size of the army raised (400,000) is quite incredible, and the 
incidents of the campaign no less so. B. with 26,700 destroys 
m two days 40,000 Israelites, but does not lose a smgle man. 
On the third dr\ ■! » w'c'e tribe of B. is destroyed, with the 
excG’plio'. of <> I i.u 1 i ‘ date given for this is vague ; it is 
fc'ud ic hr.\s been in the days of Phinehas, Ib-j crrsindcon of 
Aaron. ‘ ' co'iuio v,. -i I» i,. 

the Hex. ^ irs i'm-( i i ‘on.s 

are on that account r ii -lo- '3i i e h a .i aiui r of d."! ’.•'e 
whether this j'udgment should be passed on * ’ « -* . 

So ■ V" i Mt asa poCt-ex ■ o , . 

to *»■.'. M. I ‘ i. d his tnbe and 'ii o • i - 

rageti* *» p‘ » ^ a ‘i.-* i’’ *’ . ll 

Saul; ' " . I I ‘ ‘i I '■ d s tin >.i‘- 

ness ; cl ■ i. ■■ ■ c ■ • . o* n s 

out, n > ^ “ , 1 ' .1 i » !i( i ' t 

the omy man wno ouers enieriammeui is noi» a nauve ot me 
place. Saul’s tribe consents to the crime, and refuses to sur- 
render the authors of it. Jabesh-gilead, which Saul had res- 
cued from the Ammonite's, and whose inhabitants had rescued 
' b I ‘ "■■■',**» the only place which did not join 

1 . I si , and is destroyed for this. The 

details also recall the conduct of the men of Sodom. It is true 
that the . ‘ ‘ points m Saul’s history are verj 

striking. ■ to resist the conviction that there 

must be a hist, basis for chs. Id and 21, and for so much of ch. 
20 as relates the extermination of a large part of the tribe. 
That the whole of Israel took part cannot be mamtained; 

‘ i > ; 'i», ' n 1 tlrriarTl 

•'j\ 0 ‘ ' ir ; I . ‘ -i ’ ‘)rt(7f; 'a, 

•.a A • » .i*, !• » ! ■ . . I . . ‘ ■ i ic. 

2. A great-grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7“). 3* 
One of those who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10®2, prob. same as B. of Neh 3®® 12®^). 

A S Beakb. 

BENJAMIN, GATE.— See Jerusalem. 

BENO ‘Ms son’). — In both AV and RV a 
proper name in I Ch 24®®* but v e should i^eiliap-i 
render, ‘of Jaaziah his son^ even I’lo .mjiis oi 
Merari by Jaaziah his son ’ {Oxf, ReL Lex. s.v.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

BENONI.— See Benjamin. 

BEN-ZOHETH Judah (1 Ch 

4®®). The text appears to be corrupt. 

BEON (|y|i), Nu 32®.— See Baal-Meon. 

BEOR (")‘ii;| ‘a burning,’ Beiin). — 1. Father of 
Balaam, Nu 22» 24«*i» J, Jos 24® E (LXX omits), 
also Nu 31®, Dt 23^ Jos 13®®, Mic 6«, 2 P 2i« (Bosox, 
AV and RVm). 2. Father of Bela, king of Edom, 
Gn 36®® J, 1 Ch 1«. G. H. B \ r' i.usiiv. 

BERA (jni, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
King of Sodom at time of Chedorlaomer’s invasion 
(Gn 14®). 

BERAGAH ‘ blessing,’ AY Berachah).— One 

of Saul’s brethren who joined David at Ziklaa: 
(1 Ch 12®). 

BERAGAH, Valley (npni), 2 Ch 20®» only.— ‘The 
valley of blessing,’ where Jehoshaphat gave thanks 
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for victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, who had marched from Engedi to Tekoa 
The name survives at the rum BreikUt 
on the main road from Jerusalem to Hebron, west 
of Tekoa. See further in Kobmson, BB ii, 189 ; 
Thomson, Land and Book^i. 317 ; G. A, Smith, Hist, 
G-e^og, of Holy Land, 272; and vol. iii. sheet xxi, 

C. E. CONDEE. 

BEEAIAH ' J" hath created ’). — man of 
Benjamin (1 Ch 8^^). 

BEREA CBepia, 1 Mac 9^).~-See Beecea. 

BEEEAYE, now restricted to the loss of relatives 
or friends, once meant to deprive of any possession. 
Thus Ec 4® * For whom do I labour, and b. (RV 
‘deprive,’ Heb. iddo) my soul of good?’ In this 
sense ‘ bereft,' an alternative past tense and past 
ptcp. with ‘ bereaved,’ is still used. Bereft, not 
in AV, is given by EV at I Ti 6® ‘ b. of the truth ’ 
{ AV ‘ destitute,^ Gr, i.’-: u, . EV also 

introduces bereayement, ?- ' ■''■"no children of 

thy b.’ "n, that is, says Cheyne, who adopts 

the same rendering, ‘those born while Zion 
thought herself beieft of all her children ’ ; AV 
‘ the children which thou shalt have, after thou 
hast lost the other ’). EV introduces further the 
very rare word bereaver, Ezk 36^® ‘a b. of thy 
nation,’ of which the latest ( \.,i ■■ found by Oxf. 
Eng, Diet, is in W. Hall, s (•/. Enemy (1624): 
‘ Of sorde and bodie’s good hee’s a bereauer.’ 

J. Hastikgs. 

BEREGHIAH abbrev. from ‘J" 

blesseth’). — 1. Father of Asaph (1 Ch 6^^,’ AV 
Berachiah). 2. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3. 
Father of Meshullam, one of Nehemiah’s chiefs 
(Neh 3^’^ 6^^). 4, A Levite guard of the ark (1 Ch 
9^® 15^). 5. Father of the prophet Zechariah (Zee 
H). 6. An Ephraimite chief (2 Ch 28^^). See 

Gekealogy. j. A. Selbie. 

BERED (Person).— See Bechee. 

BERED ( 11 ? ‘hair(?), Gn 16i^).— 1. A place be- 
tween Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi. The Targum 
of pseudo - Jonathan identifies it with Kaluga, 
now Halasah, the Elusa of Ptolemy, where there 
are extensive ruins 13 miles south of Beersheba. 
The ecclesiastical history of Elusa in this era is 
given by Robinson, i. 201, 202. Jerome says the 
inhabitants in his time called it Barec. Possibly 
this was the correct name, as such a change is 
not likely to occur in speech, but could very 
easily indeed be made in writing by the change 
of 1 into 1 . At Halasah there is a distinct bend 
on the hills and the valley between them, such 
as might most naturally suggest the name ini 
‘ a knee.’ See map in Trumbuirs Kadesk Bamea, 

A. Henderson. 

BERI (n:?, perhaps Oxf, Heb. Lex,, and 
connected with ‘a well’). — A division of the 
Asherite clan Zophah, 1 Ch 7^®. See Berites. 

W. H. Bennett. 

BERIAH (»ii/’i|i). — The etymology is quite un- 
certain, the root not being used in Hebrew. 
The root occurs in Arabic in the senses of mount. 
The name may have meant 
Jr, or chieftain. The statement 
in I Ch 7^ that Beriah 2 was so called ‘ because it 
went evil (nj^-ia, lit. ‘in evil’) with his house,’ in- 
dicates what the name in course of time may have 
come to suggest, and does not give its original 
etymology. 1. A son of Asher, and the clan 
descended from him, Gn 46^*^ (P, probably late 
stratum), Nu (P), 1 Ch 7®®*®^ include B, 

among the sons of Asher, and make him the 
ancestor of the clans of Heber and Malchiel, who 
are mentioned as his sons. In the LXX, how- 


ever, of Nu 26*® (LXX 2^) the danse ‘of the song 
of Beriah’ is omitted, probably by an oversight, 
so that Heber and Malchiel appear as direct de- 
scendants of Asher. In Nu 26**, B. is the ancestor 
of ‘the clan of the Beriites’ ('y’-’iiD nngi^'D).^ 2. A son 
of Ephraim, and a clan descended from him. This 
clan in latertwies included large Benjamite elements, 
B. is not included in the list of Ephraimitic clans in 
Nu (P) ; but m 1 Ch 7^^“^ we read, ‘And 

the sons of Ephraim j Shuthelah, and Bered bis 
son, and Tahath his son, and Eleadah his son, and 
Tahath his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelah 
his son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath 
that were horn in the land slew, because they came 
down to take away their cattle. And Ephraim, their 
father, mourned many days, and his brethren came 
in to comfort him. And he went in to his wife, and 
she conceived, and he called his name B., because it 
went evil with his house.’ The mention of Ephraim 
at first sight suggests that this episode occurred at 
the beginning of the sojourn in Egypt ; hut Ezer 
and Elead appear to be brothers of the second 
Shuthelah, and six generations are mentioned be- 
tween them and Ephraim. They came doion to 
Gath, piobuinably fiorn the uciubbouiing highlands 
of Ephraim. ‘Jiphraim’ and *his brethren’ can 
scarcely mean the patriarchs, who lived and died 
in Egypt. Aetna! sons of Ephraim must have 
come from Egypt, across the 
Can. towns. A j "d -i . . i.. 

seems to be that 'lI‘“ \ is using a natuiai 

and common (cf. Jg 2H*®) figure to describe the 
distress in the tribe TplPM" i. when two of its 
clans were cut ofi*, the of the neighbour- 

ing tribes, and the fad i l.ai i\ r clan Beriah was 
foimed to replace those that were cut off. This 
new clan was partly Benjamite. In 1 Ch 8^^ we read 
of two Benjamites, ‘Beriah and Shema, who were 
heads of fathers’ houses of the inhabitants of 
Aijalon, who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath.* 
The ^isode was probably somewhat as follows : — 
Two Ephraimite clans, Ezer and Elead, set out to 
drive the cattle ‘of the men of Gath, who were 
bom in the land,’ i.e, of the ■ ' ‘ ‘ ’V ites, 

who had been dispossessed by '■ , but 

still retained some p! . - r. • i c 1 !' ndi The Ephraimites 
were defeated, and rcvr'yall I’lc fighting men of 
the two clans perished. The victors invaded 
Ephraim, whose border districts, stripped of their 
defenders, lay at the mercy of the enemy. The 
Benjamite clans Beriah and Shema, then occupy- 
ing Aijalon, came to the rescue and drove hack the 
invaders. The grateful E phi a i in iics invited their 
allies to occupy the vacant tciriioiy, and, in all 
probability, to marry the widows and daughters 
of their slaughtered kinsmen. Hence B. is some- 
times reckoned as Ephraimite and sometimes as 
Benjamite. (Cf. Bertneau, also Expositor's Bible, 
on 1 Ch 7 and 8.) 3. A Levite of the clan Ger shorn, 
ICh 2310- 

Beriites* — See under 1 above. 

W. H. Bennett. 

BERITES (nn^) occurs only in the account of 
Joah’s pursuit of the rebel Sheba, in the obscure 
and doubtful passage 2 S 20^®"^® ‘Joab . . . went 
through all the tribes of Israel^ unto Abel, and to 
Beth-maacah, and all the Berites i and they were 
iop Llici, and went also after him. And 
chey came and besieged him in Abel,’ etc. (EV). 
The MT apparently intends to state that Joab 
came to the district of the Berites, possibly de- 
scendants of Bebi, and that all the tubes of 
Israel gathered together, etc. J^.ccording, however, 
to Driver, Text of Samuel, 264, the MT yields no 
intelligible sense if ‘all the Berites’ is coupled to 
wbat precedes ; went after must mean 

to go into a place after any one. He understands 
that Sheba went through all the tribes of Israel to 
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Abel, and the Berites — or rather Bichrites (see 
below) — followed him into Abel as allies. Both 
Driver and Budde (Sam. in Haupt’s Sacred Boolcs 
of OT) follow Klostermann in reading Dnj;! 
Bichrites, for Dn:j Berites, after the LXX iv XappH. 
Sheba is styled ‘ben Bikhri.’ Many others read 
Dnn3 choice young men, after Vulg. viri electL 

W. H. Benis-ett. 

BERNICE or BERENICE {BepyiKr}),—SQe Herod. 

BERCEA, — Two places bearing this name fall to 
be noticed, along with a third which appears as 
Berea. 1. Bercea {Bipoia or B4ppo(,a), a Macedonian 
city, which was the scene of brief but fruitful mis- 
sionary work by St. Paul, after Jewish hostility 
had driven him away from Thessalonica (Ac 
17^0-14 It was situated in the district called 
Ematliia (Ptol. iii. 12), at the eastern base of 
Mount Bermius (Strabo, vii. 26), about 30 miles 
S. of Pella, and 50 S.W. of Thessalonica. It was 
an old town, whose natural advantages in a well- 
watered and fertile district gave to it considerable 
population and impoitance, which it still retains 
under the name of Verria or Kara Feria (see the 
interesting desciiption in Leake, NG iii. 290-292). 
The Jewish residents in St. Paul’s time were not 
only numerous enough to have a synagogue, like 
those in Thessalonica, but are commended as nobler 
in disposition {etiyeyio-repoL) than they, in respect of 
their leadiness to receive the word preached, and 
daily to examine what they heard by the light of 
their own Scriptures ; so that many Jews believed, 
as well as not a few women of Greek nationality and 
‘honourable estate’ When Jewish 

zealots from Thessalonica came thither and stirred 
up fresh troubles, the newly-converted ‘brethren’ | 
at once sent St. Paul out of the city ‘ to go as far j 
as to ’ (?ws, rather than 4 Sjs= ‘ as it were ’) the sea, by 
which he went on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timotheus behind at Beroea. Sopater, another of 
St. Paul’s associates, is d- -L'nr'od as a Beroean 
(Ac 20^). Tradition mado G'" first bishop 

of the (jhurch {Const, Ap, vii. 46). 

2. In 2 Mac 13** Beroea appears as the place at 
which Antiochus Eupator caused Menelaus, the 
former high priest, to be put to death. This Beroea 
was the well-known Syrian town now called Haleb 
or Aleppo ; it lay between Hierapolis and Antioch, 
about one and a half day’s journey from either ; 
it was named by Seleucus Nilcator after the Mace- 
donian city; it became in the Middle Ages the 
capital of a Saracenic power, resuming its earlier 
name of Haleb ; and though it has suffered much 
during the present centurjr from^ eaitlKpiake, 
plague, and cholera, it remains an imposing and 
iiiii'o: (."il city of about 100,000 inhabitants. 

3. Ai i Mac 9^ Berea (Bep^a) is mentioned as 

a place to, which Bacchides, after ‘encamping 
against Jerusalem,’ removed, while Judas lay en- 
camped at Elasa prior to the battle in which the 
latter fell. It is now generally identified with 
Beeroth (Jos 9^'^) or Beroth (1 Es 5^®), the modern 
Bireh, situated about ten miles north of Jorus., 
on the main road to Nablfis and the north. For 
desoripliori of ruined church there, see SWF voL 
iii. p. 8S f. William P. Dickson. 

BEROTH.— See Beeeoth. 

BEROTHAH (rrphD), Ezk 47^® ; Berothai 
2 S 8®, but in 1 Ch 18®, Cun (see Kittel, ad loc,), — 
A Syrian city. The first cited passage seems to 
sliow that Beirtit is not intended, since the town 
lay between Hamath and Damascus. The name 
probably simifies ‘fir trees,’ and is thought to 
survive in Wddy Brissa, on the eastern slope of 
Lebanon, near Kadesh on the Orontes. 

C. E. COTOER. 


BEROTHITE 1 Ch 11®® ; Beerothite 
2 S ® 23 ®^. — An inhabitant of Beeroth. 

BERIL.— See Stones, Precious. 

BERZELUS.— See Zorzelleus. 

BESAI ('D5).— ‘Children of B.,’ Nethinim who 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2^®, Neh 7“ ;=Basthai, 
1 Es 5®i). 

BESIDE, BESIDES.— These two forms seem t® 
have been used in 1611 (and earlier) imlifTGro!'ib\ ; 
cf, Mk 3®^ ‘ He is beside himself,’ 2 Coo^'" ‘ whether 
we be besides (so 1611) ourselves,’ and Ac 26^^ 
‘ Paul, thou art beside thyself ’ ; again, as to Ac 
26^"*, Tindale, who introduces this tr^, has * besides,’ 
Cranmer ‘beside,’ the Geneva ‘besides,’ AV 
‘ beside.’ Modern edd. of AY give ‘ beside ’ 125 
times, ‘besides’ only 8 times, but in ed. of 1611 
the relative proportion was closer. 

Treating both forms as one word, then, b. is 
either an adv. or a prep., and the meaning is ‘ by 
the side of.’ But the side may be reached either 
from a position that is farther off or from one that 
is still nearer. Compare Ps 23® ‘ He leadeth me b. 
(^j?) the still waters,’ Is 32®® ‘Blessed are ye that 
sow b. {h}i) all waters,’ or 1 S 19® ‘I will go out and 
stand b. (tI?) my father,’ with Mt 14®i ‘ five thou- 
sand men, b. (x^pfs) women and children,’ or Gaule 
(1629), ‘ Oh, doe him not the wrong to look b. him, 
for if yon see him not, hee comes by to no purpose ’ ; 
or Foxe, Acts and Mon. ii. 384, ‘He put the new 
Pope Alexander b. the cushion and was made pope 
himself.’ Hence b. expresses either addttion or 
separation, 

1, Addition. — Gn 19^® ‘ Hast thou here any b. ?’ 
(n’ly); Mt25®® ‘ 1 1 ; j ^ b, {iiri) them five talents 
more’ ; Lk 24®^ ‘ Y esb and. b. {a-tiu) all this’ ; 2 P 1® 
‘ And b. this, . . . add to your faith virtue ’ (Gr. Kal 
atrrb rovro 64, RV ‘ Yea, and for this very cause ’) ; 
Pliilem v.^® ‘ thou owest unto me even thine own 
self b.’ (TTpocrocpelXeis ); Sir 17^^ ‘ B. this he gave them 
k MOV lodge ’ (-'zotrc$'i!]K€P a{iro7s). 

2. >1 rAiM'i i(>v,-AJos 22®® ‘God forbid that we 
should rebel ... to build an altar . . . b. (isJ’O 
‘ separate from ’) the altar of the Lord our Cod 
that is before his tabernacle’ (AY ‘beside,’ RY 
‘besides’); Is 43^^ ‘b. me ('■]j;;^5») there is no Saviour.’ 
Hence arises the cxpiofesiou ‘beside oneself’ which 
occurs three times, Mk 3-^, 2 Co 5^® (both i^LarTjpi), 
Ac 26®^ [p^aivopLaL). Compare ‘ b. the mark ’ ; ‘ b. the 
real issue ’ (Froude) ; ‘ Like an enchanted maid b. 
her wits ’ (Hood) ; ‘ I felt quite b. myself for joy 
and gratitude ’ ( Q. Victoria) ; ‘ A Lye is properly an 
outward Signification of someth] Mg coni laiy to, oi , 
at least, b. the inward Sciiise oi the 'Mnid ■ Soiilli). 

J. Hastings 

BESODEIAH (nn’ioa Neh 3«).— Meshullam, the 
son of Besodeiah, took part in repairing the Old 
Gate. The name means, perhaps, ‘ In the secret of 
J'V rr; i'id:?, cf. Jei 23^®* ®®. H. A. White. 

BESOM. — ^Is 14®* only, ‘ I will sweep it with the 
b. of destruction ’ i ' fMmi tr*^ here ‘sweep,’ 
so lit. ‘I will SMCi-]' 11 ^^ilh tljc i of in- 

struction’; cf. ID'!? mud, mire; Jind Tor' 

Is 30®® ‘ to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity ’ 
[RYm ‘ destruction,’ Cheyne ‘ annihilation,’ Hen. 

The besom, though used in earlier Eng. and 
still locally as a mere synonym for ‘broom’ (cf. 
Lyly, Euphues, 1580, ‘ There is no more difference 
betweene them than between a Broome and a 
Beesome ’), is properly made, not of broom, but of 
heath, in Devonshire called bisam or hassam, 

J. Hastings. 

BESOR, Brook (n'lfc^iD ^OJ), 1 S 30®* — ^A torrent, 

apparently south or south-west of Ziklag, on the 
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way to the country of the Amalekites and Egypt, in 
the Tih desort. The name has not been recovered. 
It is identified by Gudrin with the Wady Eazze, 
which flows into the sea S.W. of Gaza. 

C. Pu CONDEB. 

BESTEAD. — Is 8^^ only, ‘hardly b. and hungry,* 

‘ Bestead ’ (the proper spelling is bested, the other 
arose from a supposed connexion with bestead, to 
help) means simply ‘placed,* and that is its 
meaning here. The Heo. is one word, ni^pi, niph. 
ptcp. from to he hard. Amer. RV has ‘ sore 
distressed,* Cheyne ‘hard-prest.’ J, Hastings. 

BESTIILITY.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

BESTOW (from hi or he and stow a place) means 
in mod. Eng. to confer as a gift, but is used in AV 
in other obsolete senses. 1. To place, 1 K 10^ 
‘ chariots and . . . horsemen whom he in the 
cities for chariots* (BV ‘in the chariot cities*). 
C£. Shaks. Temp, V. i. 299 — 

® Hence, and bestow your luggage where you found it.* 

2. To lay up in store, to stow away, Lk 12^^ 
‘ I have no room where to b. my fruits.* 3, To 
apply to a special use, 2 K 12^® ‘ the money to he 
beef workmen * ; Bt ‘ thou shalt b. that 
money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after * ; 1 Co 
W ‘though I b. all my goods to feed the poor* (Gr. 

to f eed by ; ' ' ■ . ■ ’ ■ T- mor- 
sel). 4 To spend, \ . I ‘ii/ v ■. 1 Co 

12^ ‘ those members of the body which we think to 
be less honourable, imon these we b. more abundant 
honour ’ {TepirldTiyLt, RV'm ‘ put on *) ; Jn 4®® ‘ I sent 
you to reap that whereon ye no labour ’ (Koindto, 
BV ‘ whereon ye have not laboured ’). Cf. — 

* Fellow, wilt thou bestow i ’ I ’ c -.'P 

' ■ ^ ' A, ^ v.y, 61. 

J. Hastings. 

BETIH (na^), 2 S 8®,— See Tibhath. 

BETABE (Baird VI?), Jth P. — A place apparently 
south of Jerusalem, and not Bethany. It may he 
the same as Bethanoth. C. R. Conder. 

BETEN Jos 19^. — A town of Asher, 

noticed next to Achshaph. The site is doubtful. 
In the fourth century {unomastieon, s.v. Bathne) 
it was shown 8 Roman miles east of Ptolemais 
(Acco), and then called Bebeten or Bethbeten. 
The plaw intended appears to be the present 
'T,s,Le /7' B*aneh, which would be suitable for 
iiio po- Mor. of Beten. See SWF vol. i. sheet v. 

C. R. Conder. 

BETH (1), the second letter of the Heb. alphabet 
(see Alphabet). Beth is the or title of 

the second part of Ps 119, and toc'i vci-c of that 
part begins with this letter (see Psalms). In Heb. 
oith (n’ 5 ) is the construct form of bayith (n:n) * a 
house,’ and enters into the ■ 'u ' - i i‘! of many 
place-names. See Bayith, > *. 

BETHABARA (BrjOapapd, Heb. ri '5 ‘place of 
passing over,* Jn 1^® AV only).— It was east of the 
river, and a day’s distance at most from Cana of 
Galilee (2^). The reading in A B C is Bethany 
(so RV), as in the time of Origen, who, how- 
ever, icgaidcd this as incorrect. The traditional 
fr(>in T lie 4th cent. A.D. {Onomasticon, $,v.)wb.b 
at the ford east of Jericho; but this is clearly 
much too far south. The name survives at the 
ford called 'Ahdrah, north-east of Bethshean, and 
this is the only place where this name occurs in 
Palestine. The site is as near to Cana as any point 
on the Jordan, and within a day’s journey. See 
FTEP vol. li. sheet ix. C. K. Conder. 

BETH-ARATH ‘temple of Anath,’ so 


Nestle, Baethgen, Meyer), Jos 19'^®, Jg 1®®. — A 
' • low the '. ]'*!!'„( in the 

. ^ ; Galilee. (.S ! '■'"/* ■. c .. i. sheet iv. ] 
See Baberath for the early Egyptian notice. 

C. R. Conder. 

BBTH-ANOTH perhaps ‘temple of 

*Anatli’), Jos 15^®. — A town in the mountains of 
Judah near Gedor. It is the present Beit Aindn, 
S.E. of Halhul. SWF vol. iii. sheet xxi. 

C. R. Conder. 

BETHANY (B^to/a). — 1. A village near Jeru- 
salem (Mt 21^^), near Bethphage, and at the Mount of 
Olives (Mk 11^ cf. i®), where was Simon’s house 
(14®), on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem by 
Olivet (Lk 19®®) ; the home of Lazarus, about fifteen 
furlongs, or less than two English miles, fiom the 
city ( Jn 1 P* ^® 12^). The situation agrees with that 
of the village El Azeriyeh, ‘ The place of Lazarus,* 
where it has been placed since the 4th cent. A.D. 
(See Onomasticon, s.v. Bethania.) The name 
means perhaps ‘house of dates.’ It is a small 
stone village, on the south-east slope of Olivet, 
north of the Jericho road, surrounded with fig- 
gardens and terrace-walls. The most conspicuous 
feature is the tall square tower in the centre of the 
village, which belonged to the convent of St. 
Lazarus, founded by queen Milicent in A.D. 1147 
for Benedictine nuns. There is a vault below, 
converted into a diminutive rock-cut chapel by 
. ■ ‘ ‘ 0 the east. This is shown as the tomb 

. ■ . ‘ A church was shown at this spot in 

the 4th century, but the ancient rock-cut tombs 
are farther to the east beside the road. See S WF 
vol. iii. sheet xvii., and Neubauer, G6og, Tal, 
s,v,, for the Talmudic notices. 2. RV of Jn 1®®. 
See Bashan, Bethabara. C. R. Conder. 

BETH-ARABAH (^rao b’?), ‘pla/^e of the Arabah* 
(wh. see), Jos 16®*®^ 18®® ,* Arabah, 18^®. — A place in 
the Jericho pl.ilu, .'iuoj'.h otly liorthof Boih-iicv’'iah, 
in the ‘ w-MoTivi-- ' In 1 1 , mi last i/'-ago 

the district only is mentioned. The name has 
not been recovered. C. R. Conder. 

BETH-ARBEL (Vk^ix n' 5 ), Hos 10^^ only.— The 
site is quite uncertain. It is said to have been 
spoiled by Shf'iiri-iT! . [• SL-,' .,} •‘■-or ill.), and 
may have been in Syria. iwo places called 
Arbela exist in Palestine, one (now Irhid) west of 
the Sea of Galilee (Jos. Ant, xil. xi. 1), the other 
{Irhid) in the extreme north of Gilead, both 
noticed in the 4th cent. a.d. {0mm. s.v. Arbela). 
(See Schrader, KAT^ 440 ff. ; G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets, 217, n. 5; Wellh., Kl. Pionh. 123.) 

C. R. CONDHU. 

BETHASMOTH (Bat5a<r/*(60), 1 Es S^®.— For Beth- 
azmaveth. 

BETH- A YEN (p,w! n '5 ‘house of iniquity,* or 
‘idolatry’?).— Close to Ai (Jos T), by I lie uildor- 
ness (18^®), north-west of Michmash (IS 13®), and 
on the way to Aijalon (14®®), still inhabited in the 
8th cent. B.c. (Hos 5®). The ‘calves of Bethaven’ 
were probably those at Bethel close by (Hos 10®). 
Bethel is prob. meant also in Hos 4^® 5® (see Am 5®) 
10® (Aven). The name may have been altered 
from original n'a ‘house of wealth.* See 
Bethel, p. 278^ 0. R. Conder. 

BETH-AZMAYETH (Neh 7®®).— See Azmaveth. 

BETH-BAAL-MEON(Josl3i7).— SeeBAAL-MEON. 

BETH-BARAH (rrj? m 3 ), Jg 7®*.— Near Jordan 
and the valley of Jezreel. Some suppose it to be 
the same as JJetliabaia, in which case the guttural 
has been lost in copying. The situation would 
suit. See Bethabara. C. R. Conder. 
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BBTHBISI (Bate^affL), 1 Mac 962*64._Jos. {Ant 
XIII. i. 5) reads ]3elhliop:lah. The name has not 
been recovered. Jonathan and Simon the Has- 
monseans here hid in the desert of J erieho. It may 
represent an ancient 'sa n’a, or ‘place of marshes.’ 

C. E. CONDER. 

BETH-BIM n'S), 1 Ch town of 

Simeon, perhaps textual error for n’D Jos 19® 
= Lebaotii, Jos 15^^. The ruin Btreh on the west 
slopes of the Debir hills may be intended. See 
SWP voL iii. sheet xxiv. C. E. CoNDER. 

BETH-CAR (i:? n'n), ‘place of a lambj 1 S 7^^. 
— The Peshitta reads JBeth-jashan (see Seen), 
The whole tcpo,i.‘;:p;iy of this episode is doubtful, 
for the sites o.' hi' /pel and Ebenezer are uncer- 
tain. Beth-car evidently stood above a valley 
by which the Philistines fled from the hills near 
Jerusalem. The present ^Ain K6.Tim, a village 
overlooking the upper part of the valley of ^ Sorek, 
west of Jerusalem, would be a possible site. It 
is the later Carem (added verse, LXX Jos 15^®). 
See Beth-Haccherem. C. E. Conder, 

BETH-DAGON ^ house of Dagon,* 

^ar/ihv, Ba7aM?^)- “"The name of two different towns 
mentioned in OT. 1. One of these ( J os IS'^^) is in the 
territory of Judah, in the second of the four groups 
of the cities of the lowland or She^^helah, and is 
pM'v:-.!o':r.l\v identified with " '.■ _{\ J 

miles S.E. oi Joppa. 2. Theot •« ;■ ‘.j ■* 

of the border cities of Asher, apparently to the E. 
of Carmel, and is not identified. There is another 
Beit-dejan^ however, farther to the N., and perhaps 
yet others (see Gr. A. Smith’s Hist Geog. p. 332 n., 

. 403 n.), iiidicjili'ig (hat there were many Beth- 

agons. fio" TIP a Dagon * beyond Jericho* 

{Tvars, l, ii. 3; Ant XIII, viii. 1). Perhaps this 
points to a time when the worship of Dagon was 
widely disseminated, both in and out of the Phil, 
country. However, the name may mean no more 
than ‘corn house.* See Bagox. In the time of 
Hezekiah, Sennacherib caj^ured the Beth-dagon 
near Joppa (Smith, Assyr. Vise. jg. 303). 

W . J. Beecher. 

BETH-DIBLATEAIM (d!P^ 3-^ n’3 ‘house of two 
fig-cakes* ?). — In Jer 48^^ mentioned with Dibon and 
ifebo, see Almon-Diblathaim ; the next camp to 
Dibon before Nebo (Nu 33^®**)* H is liioo^hi by 
some to be the Dihlath of Ezk 6^"* ; bur this seems 
impossible. The name (which occurs on the 
Moabite Stone, 1. 30) has not been found in Moab. 

C. E. CONDER. 

BETH-EBEH (Am 1® marg.).— See Epeis". 

BETHEL ‘house of God,* LXX Bat^iiX, 

Jos. BeS'^XT) irbXcs) is usually identifiied with 

the modern BSttn [FEF Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 305), 
about four hours N. of Jerusalem, on the Kahlfls 
road (Jg 2P^), though the ancient town may have 
lain farther N. t'lan P ti prO'CiiJ '.iMn^e (Baed. 
Palast^ p. 215). ''1 : m; i ’.-.-i i ion i-. Jiigls n p (2880 ft. ) 
in the central ran c; liMice ili** lu-*’.*. louof ‘hill- 
country’ (Gn 12®, Jos 16^ Jg 4®, 1 S 13^), and the 
use of the verb ‘ to go up,* in connexion with Bethel 
(Gn 35^ Jos ie\ Jg 1^2 2018-26.81, i S 10®, Hos 41®). 

The earlier name of Bethel was Luz (Gn 28^® E, 
35« E, 48® P, Jos 1818 P, Jg J). In Jos 16® 
JE, however, a distinction is made between the 
two places (‘from Bethel to Luz *). Perhaps, there- 
fore, the spot where ■ < !> ■. ih' ?*. h was not 

actually in Luz, but m il- m igi lo-.d * 

* Dillmanti, Gmesis^, p. 88T. Jos 162 m\s:hi he rendered 
* from Betliel-Luza ' , "but tbis wonld imply that Bethel is deter- 
mined by Lnz, whereas everywhere else it is Luz that is 
determined by Bethel, the better-known place. * Luza,’ then, 
may he a gloss inserted to accommodate the passage to Jos 
1813. The LXX has the name not here ( 162 ), ijut at the end of 
vJ. BilJm. XuiJir. Dtui. Josh.^ p. 639. 


Eusebius, in the OnoinasHcon {s.v. Aovtd), places 
Luz of Joseph 9 miles from Neapolis, Jerome 
{Onomast ib,), ‘in tertio lapide Neapoleos’j but 
neither of these distances can be right. The 
Talmud mentions some curious legends in con- 
nexion with Luz ; ‘ where blue wool is dyed ; a 
place which neither Sennacherib nor Nebuchad- 
rezzar could take, and where the angel of death is 
powerless,* etc.* Another town called Luz %va3 
founded by a man of Bethel in the land of the 
Hittites (Jg P®). 

The first mention of Bethel occurs in the account 
of Abraham’s limiiic.raiio’i : the patriarch pitches 
his tent in the ricigiibcur^iocid of Bethel, builds an 
altar, and worships J". He visits this sanctuary 
a second time, on his return from Egypt (Gn 12^ 
13®-* J). But the origin of the name, and the 
foundation of the sanctuary, is c-p v'rll.v con- 
nected with a memorable episode r- i. o ' of 
Jacob. Two divergent accounts exist. According 
to the one, Jacob encounters the vision at Luz in 
the course of his flight to Haran (Gn 28^®‘22); this 
is the earlier narrative, and belongs to JE ; accord- 
ing to the other, God appears to him on his 
return from Paddan-aram, many years later (Gn 
359-13. isj . ig account of P. 

a. To take the earlier narrative fiirst. It is 
com^site in structure. The two documents, J 
andE, are interwoven, and differ considerably in 
details. In J (w.^®"^®- J" appears standing 
beside Jacob, and repeats the promise made to 
Abraham (12® 13^*“^® J), adapting it to the circum- 
stances of Jacob, whose word^ : ‘ s are, 

‘ Surely J" is in this place, and a . And 

he called the name of the place Bethel ’ {house of 
El),f In E (10-12. 17. 18. 20-23)^ on the other hand, we 
hear of the stone pillow, of the ladder, and of the 
angels ; J acob’s exclamation is, ‘ This is none othei 
but the house of God,’ etc. ; he sets up the stone 
as a p'IIjm anoints it with oil, and 

makes a ‘-olouiri vow. 

It is difficidt to account for these divergences. 
Some authorities, such as Wellhausen,:}: suppose 
that J contained an independent narrative ; others, 
as Kuenen,§ hold that we have here, not the work 
of J, but a passage expanded and modified from 
E by ‘ a follower of J * ; according to the latter 
scholar. T :■■ ■ ■ >1 >..'5 ii\ < j r V •-! 1 ij* ( \ ’ ( ' consecration of 
Bethel .•» \ ii‘ iam?'’ d ru'i jo.fS '*o-.(Gnl28; cf. 13®)- 

&. In the later account of P (Gn 359-1S.16) there 
is no mention of the characteristic features of the 
earlier narrative. The salient points here seem 
to be that God changes Jacob’s name to Israel, 
and the name Bethel is given to the place because 
(^od spake with him there. God reveals Himself 
by the name El-Shaddai, and the promise (vv.“* 1®) 
is cast into the form characteristic of P. This 
account is referred to again in 48® P. 

In Hos 12* the vision at Bethel comes after 
Jacob’s wrestling, i.e. after his return from Paddan- 
aram, as in P, though not necessarily implying 
that Hosea used this narrative.il In the subsequent 

• Talrn. Br.b. So*n, AGb ; BeretXith BaWa, chu 69. See iNeulDatier, 
Cfe'^nr. lu laWa. p. ir/C. 

f Cl Bfil*-" . -’T'cvsli, Beth. -Dagon (Jos 16*1), Beth -Peer 
(Dt 3-M, B :p Ti ’ ^ <» (r 

J Co ‘ I < ' :> V„\ ! 0 \ } ' a- » -■ -.ill -h occur in the terms 
of the Tiin-" ,v I « ■.>.1 con;) ' ■ v. i the other promises 
m J (Gn 123 13^* 22 ^ 0 ) are explainea by supposing that J 

here has been worked over by a later hand. 

§ Hciatmch, p. Ii/". The * follower of J ' incorporated 
almosc word for word in v.i^, and modilled E in v.^ib ; thus 
vv 1-3-T6 become homogeneons with 22 WU 8 . it will be noticed 
that both viewB involve a modification of J m a lesser or greater 
degree. 

I Gn 869-M has been expanded by the redactor with extracts 
from JE, e,p. in v.H The mazztba and libation are quite 
loreign to P Tlie word ‘again,' 1 0, is not original, but was 
inserted to harnouise with Gn 2'-^''^. It is the second visit 
to Bethel r^'coided by E ( 3 jT 3. 6 7), once, perhaps, a fuller 
narrative, which lies behind the prophet’s words. Kuen. iA 

p. 228 . 
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tlie desecrated name of Betli-el 58 iQS* 8) ; m the 
calf-worsliip is for the first time emphatically 
denounced as the very root of Israel’s sin. 

The prophets’ denunciations were soon fulfilled, 
for Bethel must have been involved in the general 
overthrow ot the N. kingdom by the Assyrians in 
722 ; cf. Jer48i3. Accoidinu to Jewish tradition, 
Shalmaneser ‘carmtl o!i ihe golden calf which 
was in Bethel, and departed to set it up ’ f 

During the Captivity Bethel is mentioned as the 
residence of a priest who was despatched by the 
conquerors to teach the strangeis settled there 
‘ how they should fear ’ (2 Iv IT^s). 

The reforming zeal of Josiah was directed against 
so much of the sanctuary as had survived the 
Assyrian devastation. The king cairied to Bethel 
the ashes of idolatrous vessels from Jerusalem ; he 
defiled the altar which was still standing, but 
allowed the monument of the prophet, who had 
foretold the overthrow, to remain undisturbed (2 K 

234 . 15. IT. 19). 

Among the exiles who returned from Babylon 
‘ the men of Bethel ’ are named (Ezr 2-8=Neh 
7‘^^) ; and the ancient city was inhabited once more 
by the children of Benjamin (Neh In the 

fourth year ot Darius a deputation was sent from 
Bethel to Jerusalem to inquire about the con- 
tinuance of the stated fasts (Zee 7-). 

In the wars of the Maccabees Bethel was one of 
th(‘ placet, fortified by Bacchides (1 Mac 95®). 
I inalU , iL was •* ’ ' • 1 by Vespasian in his 
campaign against K . ■ ’ • (Jos. Jew. Wars, TV. 

IX. 9). 

2. There was another Bethel in Judah, mentioned 
in 1 S 302^ Jos 194 and I Ch 4» '.Nina (cf. 
for the form . It is mentioned in the Midrash 
(Wcha ii. 3) as one of the three places in which 
Hadrian placed garrisons to arrest deserters. The 
site IS unknown. f G. A, Cooke. 

BETH-EMEK (Poi^*7 ‘house of the deep 
valley’), Jos — A town of Zebulun in the 

border valley, east of Aoco, apparently near 
Cabul. The name has not been recovered. 

C. R. COKDEE. 

BETHER ’“^7 ‘mountains of cutting’ — or 
‘of divisions,’ Ca 2^'^). — If a proper name, the 
famous site of Bether near Jerusalem (see added 
verse of LXX Jos 1559) might be intended, the 
hill-ridge to the south being uncultivated land, 
near woods in which deer might have been found. 
Bether is celebrated for the resistance of the Jews 
to Hadrian under Bar-Cochba in A.D. 135 (see 
authorities quoted by Robinson, J3ih. Bes. vol. iii., 
and the account in Neubauer’s Giog. Talm. s.t?.). 
The site was recognised by Canon Williams at 
Bittir, south-west "of Jerusalem — a village on a 
cliff in a strong position, with a ruin near it called 
‘Ruin of the Jews,’ from a tradition of a great 
Jewish massacre at this place. See ^WPvol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. COKDEE. 

*"BETHESDA TR), Jn 52 .— A pool at 

Jerusalem, by the TTpo/San/erf or ‘sheep place’ 
(market or gate) , having five porches or cloisters. 
In x and L the name is given as Bethzatha (comp, 
the name of Bezetha for the north quarter of 
Jerusalem), in B it is Bethsaida. It appears to 
have had steps from the cloisters, and the water 
was at times ‘troubled.’ The account of the 

* !’■ ' T \ K i.oipr-. "N '"5 as IT'?, and transliterates oTico? 
’’Ur, ll'i' 1'“ .■)“< !"■ (“'i 12‘, Aquila renders oZ/cos av<o^eXovs 
Targ on Hos 4^^ 5® gives Cyril, in Bos. (Opera, vol. iii 

p. 146, ed 1688), connects oZ/co? "'Oi/ (= Te/u-evo? ‘HAtov) with 
Ilcliopolis 

(■ Seder 'Olam, ch. xxii 

i riobahly the ChObil (S'pr) of JOb is a textual on or foi 


I angel troubling the waters (v.^) is omitted in n 
I B and D, but occurs in A the Vulgate, the 
Peshitta, etc. It may therefore be thought that 
the troubling of the waters had a natural cause. 
The site is not definitely fixed by the description. 
The Sheep Gate was north of the Temple, but a 
place where the fiocks were gathered for waLeriiig 
may be intended. The most probable dci’uacLon 
of the name seems to be from Betheshdah, 

‘house of the stream’ (see under Pisgah, and 
Gesen. Leoo. s.v.). The traditions as to Betliesda 
have varied. In the 4th century it was placed 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Betliesda) at the Twin Pools, 111 
the ditch at the north-west angle of Antonia, one 
of these being the Sheep Pool and the other that 
with porches, the fifth of which was supposed to 
divide the two ; but this pool was very probably 
made in the fosse at a later period (2nd or 6th 
century A.D ). In the 12th century Betliesda was 
shown farther north, at the Piscina Interior west 
of St. Anne. It is now shown at the Bh'Jcet 
Jsrail, part of the northern fosse immediately east 
of the Twin Pools; but here, again, the masonry 
is of later date than that of the Herodian walls of 
the Temple. A more probable site for Bethesda is 
the Virgin’s Pool (Gihon and T ■ > he only 
natural spring of Jerusalem, . of the 

Opliel slope south-east of the Temple, as proposed 
by Robinson. This answers the requirements that 
it still presents the phenomenon of intermittent 
‘troubling of the water,’ which ovexfiows from a 
natural syphon under the cave, and that it is still 
the custom of the Jews to bathe in the waters of 
the cave, when this overflow occurs, for the cure 
of rheumatism and of other disorders. It is also 
still the place where the flocks are gathered for 
watering. A long flight of steps leads to the 
cave, and the debris is heaped up round these, so 
that it is impossible to say whether any buildings 
existed round the cavern. A Greek text of late 
date was found by Tobler built into ihe masonry 
near. The name, ‘house of the stream,’ would be 
suitable for this site, whence a stream flowed to 
Siloam. See /SIVP, Jerusalem vol., s.v. *Atn Umm 
ed Deraj; also Westcott and Hort’s V.T App. 765. 

, C. R CONDEK 

BETH-EZEL(7?«?n^:i),Micr' "h ' ■ ‘ ( 

near,’ see AVm: mentioned / . : ; 1 

It seems to have been a place in the 
!’■ 1 plain, but the site is unknown. Accord- 
ing to some it is= Azel of Zee 145. 

C. R. COXDEK. 

BETH-GADER nu), 1 Ch 25i, mentioned 
with Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearim. It may be 
the same as Geder, Jos 122®. 

BETH-GAMUL nu), Jer 4828.— A place 

in Moab, noticed with Dibon, Kiriatbaim, and 
Beth-meon. It is now the ruin Umm el-Jemdl, 
towards the east of the plateau, south of Medeba — 
a site where a Nabataean inscription was found by 
Warren, which may date about the 2nd cent. A.D. 

C. R. COKDEE. 

BETH-GIEGAL (Neh 1229, A.V ‘ house of Gilgal ’ ), 
perhaps identical with Gilgal to the east of Jericho. 
See Gilgal. 

BETH-HACCHEREM (Q-^?D nu * place of the 
vineyard ), Noli Jer 6L It appears to have 
had a commanding ]) 0 -ilion for .1 beacon or 
ensign. Tradition lived on lloroduim south of 
Bethlehem, probably because it was a conspicuous 
site near Tekoa, with which it is noticed. A 
possible site is 'Ain Kdrim west of Jerusalem, 
where there are vineyards. On the hill to the 
east are the remarkable stone cairns which stand 
above the valley of Rephaim. See 8WB vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. Condee. 


this snrae BetlielCcf notcsin Ilaupt'SASacritZRA;^ of OTva.ll.Gbt ) 
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^ BETH-HARilM (d*j;i n’n, AV Beth-aram) was 
situated ^in the vailey-plam of the Jordan’ (Jos 
13^^). In Nu 32'^® Bethharan. Its site has been 
recoTered at Tell Rh,meh at the mouth of the Wddy 
Meshhdn^ 6 miles east from the familiar bathing- 
place of pilgrims in the Jordan. According to 
TiistTam it retains its old name, and is stiii known as 
Beit-Marran^Land of Moah^ p. 348). Eusebius de- 
'‘I-'!'*' . Jos. calls it Amathus 

{.Am, X. bj. iTD was rebuilt and fortified by 
Herod Antipas when he became tetrarch, and in 
honour of the Eoman empress was called Livias 
or Libias. Merrill {East of the Jordan^ p. 383) 
gives good reasons for bol’e' ln<; tliat it was in the 
palace here that Herod his birthday by 

the feast recorded (Mt Mk and that the 
Baptist’s head was brought hither from Machserus, 
some 20 miles south. A. Hekdeeson. 

BETH-HARAB (ni7 n'?), Nu 328®.— See 

HAEAM. 

BBTH-HOCILAH (.A'’n r'“’ 'p^rce of the part- 
*)} 15® 18^8, '■ L t J 0 ( ■(!•(> plain. Now the 

large spring called Hajlah^ ‘partridge spring,’ 
south-east of Jericho. Close by is the monastery 
called J^asT Hajlah, ocLU]»iod by Greek monks, but 
which in 1874 was still a <!iie mediaeval ruin, with 
frescoes of the 12th cent., since destroyed. See 
SWF vol. iii. sheet xviii. C. R. CONDEB. 

BETH-HOROK ‘place of caves*?). — 

In 1 Ch 7^ RV we read that Sheerah, daughter of 
Ephraim, built ‘Beth-horon, the nether and the 
upper, and Uzzen-Sheerah.’ Her name possibly 
survives in Beit-Sira = Uzzen-Sheerah, and certainly 
the other two places ascribed to her still exist, 

with their ol^ , ‘biit little changed. 

Their survival )rical importance are 

due to their position. 

From the valley of Aijalon three gorges break 
through the steep wall of the western front of the 
centr^ range of Palestine. The northernmost of 
these is the pass to El-Jib ( C ibeou). s* '' hkh, a.l a s 
the easiest approach from tlievisi (o : he 
capital, a well-trodden path leads, in about fifty 
minutes, to Beit-'dr et-Tahta or Lower Beth-horon. 
It stands on a ridgr*, about 1240 ft. above the sea, 
with the lOMaiii'i of a castle near. Crossing a 
small naJ;., j .id mounting along ju.d ‘-t cep a "cent, 
rocky MI bfutwitn the lock m pljuie- cot 
into ste^, the traveller after an hour’s climb 
reaches el-F6^ or Upper Beth-horon, 

which stands 1730 ft. above the sea, on a mountain 
spur with a deep valley both to north and south. 
The village is small, but exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations, and to the east of it is a 
reservoir, of great antiquitv. 

So situaUM, tlie 'IiS.n conld not fail to be con- 
nected with the march and retreat of armies. | 
‘ Throughout history we see hosts swarming up I 
this avenue or swept down it in flight.’ More j 
than one meinouiblo oattlo takes its name from B. j 
(see below). Thrice the two towns were fortified 
— ^by Solomon (1 K 9^’, 2 Ch 8®), by the Syrian 
general Baocliides (1 Mac 9®®, Jos. Ant. xiii, i. 3), 
and by the Jews against Holof ernes (Jth 4**®), 
It was by B. that Cestius Gallus advanced in the 
first onset of the Eoman armies on Jerusalem, and 
down its gorge he was driven in rout by the in- 
surgent Jews (Jos. Wars^ ii. xix. 1, 8). And B. 
saw the first Crusaders march to Jerusalem ; and 
saw Richard, in the third Crusade, in vain try to 
force a passage by the same route. 

A furtlier importance attached to the two towns 
as frontier posts. Both Upper and Nether Beth- 
horon were either on, or close to, the boundary 
between Benjamin and Ephraim, being reckoned 


the possession of the latter tribe (Jos 16® 18*®*^^ 
2P^, 1 Ch 6®8). After the rupture of the king- 
dom they naturally fell to Israel. The absence ol 
mention of them in Ezra and Neiiemiali may indi- 
cate that they did not form part of the Ketiirn 
settlement, though they must have been close on 
its frontier. If the desiguatiou of Sanballat (‘th^ 
Horonite’) connects Inm witn B. (and not rather 
with Horonaim), this would be conclusive of its 
dependence on Samaria. But under the Maccabees, 
about B.C. 161, we find B. described as ‘a village 
of Judaea’ (Jos. Ant. xii. vii. 1), though it was not 
till sixteen years later that the district in which 
it lay was formally transferred by the Syrian 
monarch. 

Literature;. — Eobinson, JSJBP iii. 59, with references there to 
patiistie and other writers ; Smith, Eist. Geog, o/tTie Holy Lartd, 
210, 218, 264 ; Baedeker, FaL and Syria^ 142 ; Stanley, Sin. and 
Pol. 212. 

Battles of Bethhoron. — The Gibeonites, 
being besieged by the five kings, had summoned 
Joshua to thoir relief. By a forced march he 
obeyed the summons. At sunrise ‘ he was already 
in the open ground at the foot of the heights of 
^ Giheon,’ and the battle began. It had three stages. 

I The Canaanites were thrown into dismay by the 
1 shout and the sudden onset of Israel, and broke, 
flying up the rocky ascent to Upper B. (Jos 10^®}. 

I But they made no stay there, and we next see 
! them ' ' ’ ht down the other side of the 

ridge i • ■ ■■ B., while a terrible storm 

raged, and contributed more to their defeat than 
even the pursuit of the Israelites (v.^^). 

It is here that the prose narrative is interrupted 
by the quotation from the Book of Jashar, where 
‘ i1i(‘ ] r; Cie ancient song of the Book 

O' d ■ :* on the crest of the hill with 

.cii- c I o'l 1 spear, calling to the sun to 
stand still upon Giheon, and the moon in the valley 
of Aijalon (v.^^’). 

‘In the 1 day thus given to Joshua’s 

prayer con* * ■!(' C'l i : :jic hiding of the 

kings in the cave of Mj-uki !{•'., where they were 
yarded while the pursuit of their beaten forces 
lasted, and were then put to death (w.^®*®^). 

The second battle of Beth-horon was won by 
Judas Maccateus over Seron, *a prince of the 
army of Syria.’ Judas, born at Modin, in the 
neignbonrhood, must have foreseen his advantage 
from the nature of the ground, as he saw the 
Syrians ‘coming near to the going up of Beth- 
horon.’ But he trusted more to the help of 
J", and, encouraging his scuury lio^i by lominding 
them that ‘the victory of baule sfanJclu nol 
in the multitude of a host, but strength cometh 
from heaven,’ he ‘leapt suddenly’ upon the foe, 
and drove them down to the plain. This was 
in B.c. 166. Five years later he won another 
victory on the same ground over Nicanor (1 Mac 
318-24 7 ^- 80 . Jos. Ant. XII. vii. I, X, 6.). 

A. S. Agleh. 

BETHmK.~In 1 K 8^7, 2 Ch b. occurs as a 
reflex, verb in the obsol. sense of ‘ to take thought,’ 
‘to come to oneself ’ : ‘if they shall b. thoniS'dlvcs 
. . , and re[>ent ’ (ar??? ‘ bring back to heart.’ 

See the same i dir use in Bt 4*® * consider it in thine 
heart,’ liV ‘lay it to thine heart’; 30^ ‘call to 
mind ’ ; Is 44^® ‘ none considereth in his heart,’ RV 
‘ calleth to mind ’ ; 46® [Vs] ‘ bring again to mind ’ ; 
La ‘ recall to mind ’). Cf. & 15^*^ ‘ when he 
came to himself ’ (Gr. els iavrbjf 

• J. Hastings. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH (in AV also Jesimoth) ('a 
‘ the place of the desert’), the S. limit of the 
encampment on ‘ the plains of Moah ’ at the close 
of the journeyings, Nu 33^®. In Jos 12* it is men- 
tioned as in the iS. of the Arabah towards the Dead 
Sea. In 13®® it is assigned to Reuben, the ‘ sLopea 



BETH-LE-APHRAE 


BETH-EIMEAH 


of Pisgaii ' being mentioned immediately before it ; 
and in Ezk 25® it is spoken of as belonging to Moab. 
Eusebius places it 10 miles S. of Jericho, and Jos. 
{Jewish WarSi IV. 'vii. 6) refers to ^7](ninh9 in that 
direction. Some ruins and a well at the N.E. end 
of the Dead Sea bear the name of Suwaimeh, which 
is considered as a modification of Jeshimoth ; and 
this situation suits the requiiements of the biblical 
narrative. A. T. Chapman. 

BETH-LB-APHRIH (n'3Dy5’'^n, AY * house of 
Aphrah ’). — The name of a town . ' \ ‘n 

Phil, territory, whose site is quite unknown (iviic 
11®), In the call ‘ at B. roll thyself in the dust,’ 
there is a double play upon words, * 
ing a punning allusion to 'Aphar . ...» . ^ - 

(roll thyself) to (Philistme). It seems out of 
the question to identify the place with Ophrah of 
Benjamin (Jos 18^®). See (J. A- Smith, Twelve 
FrophetSf 383 1 J. A. Selbie. 

BETH-LEBAOTH n' 5 ), Jos 19® ‘house of 
lionesses’? — A town of Simeon near Sharuhen. 
Unknown. (See Beth-Biei.) 

BETHLEHEM (nijJ* n'5 ‘place of bread’). — Two 
places so named in Palestine are noticed in the 
OT. 

1, Bethlehem Judah, called also Ephrathah, the 
home of David, 5 miles S. of Jerusalem. It is now a 
small white town on a spur running out east from 
the watershed. The inhabitants are Christians, 
and wear a peculiar costume. At the east end of 
the town is the Church of the Nativity and 
attached monastery, standing above the orchards 
of figs and olives, and the vineyards which surround 
this prosperous village. The i- 

the oldest in existence founded :'o» -In ;io\ { • 
rites : the pillars are those of Constantine’s Basilica, 
commenced about A.d. 330; the mosaics on the 
wall above belong to the 12th cent. The oak 
roof was given by Edward HI. To the north is 
the Latin chapel, and under this the cave-chapel, 
in which Jerome is said to have lived while writmg 
the Yulgate, The Cave of the Nativity, under the 
choir of the ancient Basilica, is the only site 
(excepting the chapel on Olivet) connected with 
the history of Christ, which is noticed before the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine. A 
cave in Bethlehem, supposed to mark the ‘ inn ’ of 
the Nativity, is noticed by Justin Martyr in the 
2nd cent. A.D. {Trypho, 78) ; it was known to 
Origen, and appears to have been found, in the 
4th century A.D., consecrated to Tammuz, and 
standing in a grove, which was cut down when 
the place was reconsecrated by queen Helena. 
An ‘mn’ at Bethlehem is fjo—lbix ;cf{'Ti^.d to in 
Jer4U'^ (RYm), the place being itix oik* oi the high- 
ways to the south. In the Hebron hills there are 
many rock-cut stables for cattle, which resemble 
the cave under the choir at Bethlehem, which 
possesses a rock-cut recess that may have been a 
mangeC, 

Some scholars suppose Bethlehem to take its 
name from . J ‘ \ n the Assyrian 

account of the Creat; ;i, .• i- known that 

he was adored in Palestine. Under the name 
Ephrath, B. is noticed in Jacob’s time (Gn 35^®*“ 
4^, if the gloss ‘ the same is B.’ is correct), but it is 
not mentioned in the Book of Joshua (except in the 
added verse, LXX Jos 15®®). The name Bethlehem 
first occurs in 1 S 16t The cemetery is noticed 
in 2 S 2®2, and the well in 2 S 23^^“^®. The tra- 
ditional sice of this well is a rock-cut cistern north- 
west of the town. Bethlehem is ill supplied with 
water, and depends mainly on the Roman aque- 
duct tunnelled through the hill. The most prob- 
able site is a well to the south in the valley. 1 
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TLe family of Caleb spread to Bethlehem (1 Ch 
2 a. 2 i.r>i.r)i\ . Phiiistmes held the city in the 
time of Saul (2 S 23^“^, 1 Ch 11^®- ^'^) ; the well is 
then described as being ‘ at the gate.’ Bethlehem 
was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11®), and occu- 
pied by the Jews after the Captivity 0zr 2^^, Neh 
7^®), In the 8th cent. B.c, (Mic 5-) it appears to 
have been a small place, still known by its old 
name Ephrathah, as well as by tlie late- (comp, Ru 
2^ 4^^), but possessing cornfields and — m J eremiali’s 
age — an mn (?). Whether Bethlehem is intended in 
Ps 132® as a place where the ark was supposed to 
be, appears doubtful. The birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem is noticed in Mt 2^*®*®*®, Lk 2^*^®. 
The manger was not in the inn (Lk 2’), but prob 
ably belonged to it. The Gospels yefer to Mic^ (5^) 
as prophesying the birth of Messiah at the home 
of David. 

The city was sacred to Christians from the 
earliest times, and the first care of the Crusaders 
was to secure the safety of its Chris"^' ■ , ■ 

in A.D. 1099, before Jerusalem was - - ' ' . i 

subsequently made a bishopric. One of the most 
remarkable Christian texts is that on the font 
in the Basilica, which is said, with true modesty, 
to have been presented by ‘those whose names 
are known to the Lord.^ The glass frescoes 
are of high interest, and were presented by 
Michael Comnenos m the 12th cent. a.d. The 
crests of knights who visited the church in the 
Middle Ages are drawn upon the shafts of the 
Basilica pillars. For a study of this church, see 
de Yogu6, ^glises de la Palestine^ and SWP vol. 
iii. sheet xvii. For population, see Palestine. 

2. Bethlehem of Zebulun. Jos 19^®, and perhaps 
Jg 12®* — Now the village Beit Lahm^ in the low 
huls, 7 miles N. W. of Nazareth. SWP vol. ii. sh. v. 

C. R. CONDBR. 

BETHLEHEMITB n’s), a native of Beth- 
leliem, is applied to Jesse in 1 S 16^* 17®®, and to 

Elhanan in 2 S 2P®. In I Ch 20® also we should 
prob. read n'9 for MT See Elhanan, 

LAHMi. J. A. Selbie. 

BETH-LOMOH {^aie\(aiiQ}v)y 1 Es fi^^.—For Beth- 
lehem of Judah. 

BETH - MAACAH — A descriptive 

epithet of the city of Abel, 2 S 20^^* ^®, where ‘Abel 
andB/ should be ‘ Abel o/B.’ (cf. 1 K 15^, 2 K IS^®). 
See Abel, No. 1. 

BETH - MARCABOTH (nbyiOD ‘place of 
chariots’), Jos 19®, 1 Ch 4®i.~A city of Simeon 
in the southern plains, near Ziklag, deserted in 
David’s time. The site is unknown. 

BETH-MEON.— See Baal-Meon. 

BETH-MERHAK (piyi^D n’S), 2 S m BY, for 
the AY * a place that was far off’ ; EYm ‘ the Far 
House.’ — Stade and others understand it to mean 
the last house of the city. No town so called is 
known between Jerusalem and Jericho. 

BETH-MILLO (Jg 9® EYm ; 2 H AYm, text 
‘house of Millo’). — ^See Millo. 

BETH-NIMRAH n's), ‘place of leopard.’ 
In Nu 32® Nimrah. See v.®®, Jos The same 
as Nimrim, Is 16®. Now the ruined mound Tell 
NiTmin, at the foot of the mountains oppos-ite 
Jericho. A good-sized stream flows N. of the mound 
to join the Jordan. Tlic town, with others in the 
Shittim plain, belonged to Gad ; the only city in 
this region assigned to Reuben being Beth- jeshi- 
moth, south of the plain. In the 4th cent. A.B. 
Nimrim was knovm {OmmasticonVy Betham* 
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naram) as lying 5 Koman miles north of Livias 
(Tell er-R^m^). See SEP vol. i. s.v. Tell 
Nimrfn. C. R. Conder. 

BETH-BAZZEZ Jos 19^^. — town of 

Issachar near Engannim and Enhaddah, The 
name haa not been recovered. 

BETH-PELET n'5), RV; in AY Beth-palet, 
Jos 15^. Beth-phelet, Neh 11^®. — The Paltite 
2 S 23^, called by scribal error Pelonite in 
1 Ch 11^ 27^®, was an inhabitant of this place. 
The site was south of Beersheba, but is unknown, 

C. R. Conder. 

BETH-PEOR n’n), Bt 34®, Jos 13*®. 

See Baal-Peor (Nu 25®* ®) and Peor (Nu 23-®). — ^A 
Moabite town ^ven to Reuben. The ‘ top of Peor* 
commanded a view of the Jeshimon west of the Bead 
Sea, and seven altars were here erected by Balak. 
The Shittim Yalley was * over against Beth-peor,* 
and from Nebo the body of Moses is said to have 
been taken to a valley in Moab, ‘ ov< m'*:-, B i]‘- 
peor,’ which was not the Arabah or ■ ■ ■ . i \ : ■ y 
The name of Peor has not been found east of 
Jordan, but the site is placed near Heshbon in the 
Onomasticon {s.v, Abarim and Fogor). There is no 
doubt that Beth-peor was named froi-i P»aa’-f)C(>r 
(“iii/B), the god of the Moabites and ; 

and a possible site for the ‘top of Peor* is the 
cliff at Minyehf south of WMy Jedeideh (probably 
Bamoth Baal) and of Pisgah (Nebo). The three 
points of view of the Isramite camp (Nu 23) were 
evidently on the edge of the Moabite plateau, 
whence alone Shittim was visible ; and the view 
from Nebo appears (v.^) to have been less extensive 
than from the other two sites, so that ridges ex- 
tending farther west than Nebo would meet the 
requirement. This applies to the ridge above 
Y’’My Jedeideh, and to the ridge of Minyeh, the 
latter being the most southern, and extending 
farthest west. From it we may suppose (Nu 
241®"^^) were seen Edom, Amalek, and the ‘ nest of 
the Kenite ’ on a crag, indicating a !>,■-"**»» i»i ihc 
south of Moab, whence Edom and ili-‘ iMii'-piv iio.ss 
knoll of Yukin (Cain) are seen. The name Min- 
yeh is connected with a legend, and means ‘ wish- 
ing,’ being the name of a deity, Meni (Is 65“). 
Seven cirdes, including central altar-stones, still 
exist at the edge oi tne cliff. Farther east is a 
remarkable circle winh three standing stones, at 
a place called ei-MareigMt^ or ‘the smeared 
things* — evidently an ancient place of worship. 
Round the circle are numerous erect stones, and 
to the north a large group of cromlechs. This 
site, on the same ridge with Minyeh, may repre- 
sent the old Beth-peor or ‘ temple of Peor,’ 
while Minyeh itself represents the ‘top of Peor.* 
To the south of the ridge is the fine ravine of 
the Zerka MAin — j'lobjjbly Nahaliel or the 
‘valley of God,* and liii- woiih! he a natural site 
for the burial of Moses in a valley ‘ over against 
Beth-peor.* 

In the added verse of the LXX, after Jos 15®, a 
Peon in Judah is noticed. This was also known 
in the 4th cent. A.D. {Onovnasticoni s.v. Fogor) 
as near Bethlehem. It is the present min FagMr, 
north-west of Bethlehem, and, though named from 
the same deity, is quite a distinct site. 

LiTBRATtrRB .— East Pal. Survey ,' i , tor 'f*' a'S'l 
El-Mareighit, under those names, and W rx' /Vi 

vol. iii. sheet xvii for the Judsan site. C. K. ('uMM 

BETHPHAGE Mt 2B, Mk IB, Lk 

village near Bethany, which see. The 
site is unknown. The name means ‘place of 
figs.* See Neubauer, G^og. Tal, s.v. for the Tal- 
mudic notices, which do not, however, suffice to fix 
the site. C. R. Conder. 


BETH-RAPHl (nj?! n'5), perhaps ‘house of the 
giant,’ 1 Ch 4^^. Perhaps not a geographical name. 
See Rephaim. 

BETH-KEHOB (n*irri“n'3, d oTkos *Padj3, Jg 18®®, 
2 S 10®, in V.® ‘ Behob ’ ; apparently also Rehob 
of Nu^ 13^^).— A district of Syria near Hamath. 
From its situation in the valley in which lay Dan, 
or Laish ( Jg 18®^* ®®), Robinson was led to suggest 
Hunin, which commands the plain of Hfileh. If 
Rehob means a ‘ broad place ’ or ‘ boulevard,* it 
could hardly be at Huntn. Thomson would place 
Beth-rehob at Bauiaa. (See Rehob.) 

A. Henderson 

BETHSAIBA {BioOaatBd, ‘House of Sport,* or 
‘Fisher-home*). — Opinion is much divided as to 
whether this was the name of two places, or only 
of one, on the northern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
That one B. stood to the east of the Jordan, near 
its entrance into the lake, in the district of Lower 
Gaulonitis, is beyond dispute. It was this village, 

‘ situated at the Lake of Gennesaret,’ that Philip 
‘advanced to the dignity of a city, and called it 
by the name of Julias, the same name with Caesar’s 
daughter* (Jos. Ant. XVIII. ii. 1; see also Ant. 
xvm. iv. 6; BJ n. ix. 1 ; III. X. 7 ; Life, 71, 72, 
73; and Jerome, Com. on Matthew, 16^®). This 
corresponds to Bethsaida of Lk 9^®, near which was 
the ‘desert place’ of Mt 14^® and Mk 6®^ where the 
5000 were fed. Codex m stands alone, possibly as 
the result of an interpolation, in describing the 
scene of this miracle as near ‘ to Tiberias.* In this 
neigh bouihood also probably lay the ‘desert place’ 
where the 4000 were also miraculously supplied, 
whence Jesus sailed with his disciples to ‘the parts 
of Balmanutha,* in ‘the borders of Magadan’ or 
‘Magdala,* returning thence ‘to the other side,’ 
‘to B.’ (Mt 15®®'®, Mk 8^-®®). 

As to the existence of a second B., west of the 
Jordan, on the lake shore, there is great diversity 
of opinion ; but where such authorities as Reland, 
Robmson, Stanley, and Tristram agree, there is at 
least a pro-umpiiou in their favour. Thomson 
{Land and ii. p. 423) suggests that the 

Jordan may have divided the town, the western 
part being ‘ in Galilee,’ the eastern part being that 
‘which Philip Trailed and called Julias.^ In 
Smith {DB, art. * Bethsaida *), it is suggested that 
‘if there '•m - one B. it was probably near the 
mouth of I'u! and perhaps, like Kerak 

(Tarichaea), surrounded by the river, and so liable 
to be included at one period in Galilee, and at 
another in Gaulonitis.* G. A. Smith {Eist. Geoq, 
p. 458) says ; ‘ B. in Galilee need not mean that it 
lay W. of the Jordan, as the province of Galilee 
ran right round the lake, and included most of the 
level coast-land on the E.* But none of these 
suggestions quite satisfies the requirements of the 
Gospel story. The feeding of the 5000 took place 
on the other side of the sea from Capernaum, near 
B. Julias. Thence Jesus sent His di'^eiples ‘to go 
before him unto the other side, to B.^ (IMk 6^). 
John (G^"^) describes them as ^oing ‘over the sea to- 
wards Capernaum,* B., whither they were sent, 
and Capernaum, were therefore prac^ticMlly in the 
same direction from the place where rliey em- 
barked. This could not be true of B. Julias and 
Capernaum, even if the latter were at Tell E4m, 
which is most unlikely (see CAPERNAUM). If, on 
the other hand, C:>]»tTrianm were at Khdn Minyeh, 
and B. say at et-Tdhghn. t he direction from the E. 
coast would be prncncn!ly identical, and a very 
slight deflection from course by the storm 
would be sufficient to bring the boat to land in 
Gennesaret. Again, it would be difficult to prove 
that the ‘province of Galilee ran right round the 
lake.* Josephus is indeed guilty or confusion in 
speaking of J'id)is of Gamala, who headed a revolt 
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against the Romans, now as a Gaulonite (Ant 
xvin. i. 1) and again as a Galilean (Ant xvni. 
i. 6), but nowhere does he indicate that the district 
of Gamala belonged to Galilee. It is true that 
3 ;ib&Go;*ent]y, for military purposes, Gamala, ‘as 
the strongest city in these parts,' was put under 
Josephus along with the two Galilees (BJ ll. xx. 4), 
but he was careful to distinguish what belonged to 
the different provinces. Thus he says that along 
with other cities ‘in Gaulonitis’ he fortified 
Gamala (BJ II. xx. 6). Jesus retired to B. on hear- 
ing of the murder of John the Baptist, and the 
presumption is that he went out of ; ■ if 

of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of jr. '• 
Julias had been m the provmce of Galilee, Philip 
would hardly have ventured to interfere with 
it. But J'j-i , ’*.i- explicitly says it was in 
‘Lower (.jjs ' o'.: -■* (BJ ii. ix. 1). Eor *B. of 
Galilee’ we must therefore turn to westward of 
the Jordan. 

B. Julias has usually been identified with et-Tell, 
a considerable ruin situated E. of the Jordan, just 
where the river leaves the hills, and enters the 
plain of el-Bateiha. ^ In the absence of any definite 
proof, however, it is natural to suppose that the 
city, ‘ Fisher-home,’ stood much nearer the lake. 
This supposition is bupportcd by the existence of 
an ancient site, by tbe inouta of the river, close to 
the shore, called Mas'adtyeh, wherein we may 
detect some resemblance to the old name. The 
remark of Josephus (BJ III. x. 7) that the Jordan 
passes by the city of Julias* into the Sea of 
Gralilee would apply to either of these sites, but 
perhaps most appropriately to the latter. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the abounding grass, cover- 
ing the rich plain, and running up like a wave 
of emerald over the lower slopes of the E. hills. 
There is no place round the lake where the natural 
luxuriance was so likely to call forth John’s 
remark, ‘ now there was much grass in the place.’ 
The Arab, harrtyeh ‘ the wilderness,* or wild graz- 
ing land beyond the cultivated plots surroundmg 
the town, doubtless corresponds to the ‘desert 
place * of the Gospels. 

The most probable site for ‘ B. of Galilee,* as yet 
’■7’' . ?)ontheN,W. 

- i<i i‘ O' I !■ ■ Se£ ■ * . in a little vale, 

bordering a beautiful curve in the beach, E. of the 
rocky promontory of Tell 'Areimeh , — the monkish 
‘ Mensa Christi,* — ^which forms the N.E. boundary 
of the plain of Gennesaret. Cr] cjnavTM {Kbr' si 
Minyeh) to the south-west, and ( ' 1 1 o ! / s i • ^ K « r.'i -( ‘i. , 
among the hills to the north-east, B. would here 
occupy the middle position, probably indicated by 
the order in which Jesus refers to these cities 
(Mt 11^*®®). This seems to be confirmed by Willi- 
bald (A.1). 722), who, coming from Magdala through 
Gennesaret, passed first Capernaum, then S., 
whence he went on to Chorazm. Perhaps also 
a reminiscence of the ancient name is found in that 
of the local shrine of Sheikh *Aly es-SaiyMtn 
‘ Sheikh *Aly of the Fishermen.* Copious streams 
of water from the warm springs on the E. edge of 
the vale served in time past to drive several mills 
on the shore, being conducted thithei by afpicd nets 
now crumbling and covered with foiris and ivy. 
They also afforded supplies, led round the W. pro- 
montory, to water part of the plain of Genne- 
-suot 'III. Capeekatjm). The vale is ex- 
tieiu(‘Iy fcrtih*, and has been chosen by the Prus- 
sian Cniliohc Pal. Society as the site of B., for the 
establishment of a religious colony. The shallow 
water round the little bay literally swarms with 
fish, attracted thither by the warm water from 
the springs. This place, and the coast of eh 
Bateiha, near the other B., are to this day favour- 
ite haunts of the fishermen from Tiberias. 

W. Ewing. 


BETHSHAN (1 S 2 S 2P®. 1 Mac 5®® 12^- 
ssBethshean, 

BETH-SHEAK (in OT or ; in Apocr. 
Bat^crdi', 1 Mac 5®® 12^^, or Be^(rd, 1 Mac 12^®, also 
‘2kv6wv 2 Mac 12®®, cf. v.®® Jth 3^® ; in Jos. also 
S/cu0«57roXis ; in some class, writers, as Pliny, ffJSf 
v. 74, and on coins Nysa. In modern Arab. 
Beisdn). — A town between the Little Hermon and 
Gilboa ranges, on a plain about 300 ft. above the 
valley of the Jordan, and about 3 miles to the W. 
of that river. The old town was built on the 
basaltic plain now occupied by the small village of 
Beisan and the tell or mound to the N. of it. To 
the S. is a large extent of marsh, between which 
and the town runs an ancient road leading from 
the N. end of the Jordan to Jenin. The tell is 
bounded on the N. by the river Jalud, beyond 
which the ancient sepulchres still exist. Both 
mound and plain are covered with the ruins of 
temples, walls, and a large amphitheatre. In OT 
Beth-shean does not play an important part, 
apparently because, although according to ‘the 
oldest hook of Heb. history ’ it was apportioned to 
Manasseh (Jos 17^^*^®, cf. 1 Ch 7®®), it remained in 
the hands of its own people (Jg 1®^). After the 
battle of Gilboa the bodies of Saul and his sons 
were carried by the Philistines to Beth-shean, 
and there fastened to the wall (or in the ‘broad 
place*), whence they were removed later by the 
men df JiiU -li (1 S 2 S 2P®). In the 

reign of iboiomon tne city seems to have given its 
name to a district (1 K 4^), 

The name Scythopolis given to this city as early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C. seems to contain a trace of an 
invasion of Scyths mentioned in Herodotus, i, 105 
(cf. Pliny, jETiV v. 74), or to be due to the use of the 
word ‘ Scyths * to denote barbarians generally. In 
the 3rd cent. B.C. Scythopolis paid tribute to the 
Ptolemies. In 218 it surrendered to Antiochus the 
Great. About a century later it fell into the hands 
of John Hyreanus, but was taken from the Jews 
by Pompey, restored by Gabinius, and became an 
independent town of the Rom. Emp. and one of the 
c’.so- '.ii fche Decapolis. In the4th 
<VMI. \ i). ii uj of a bishopric. 

Litbraturb.— F or description of the site— SWJP ii. 101-114 ; 
Robinson, Later BR 326^32. For history— Schiirer, MJP 
II. L. UOfE.; Jos. Ant, enAJevneh Waars. 

G W Teeatcber 

BETH-SHEMESH (sJ^a^ ‘temple of the sun’). 
— ^Three places so named occur in the OT in Pal. 
1. Jos 15^® 1 S 1 K 4®, 2 K 14« 1 Ch 

6®®, 2 Ch 28i®=:Irshemesh of Jos 19^, a city of 
Judah given to the Levites, and afterwards in- 
cluded in Dan. It was here that the ark rested 
by a stone (see Abel), and it was a chief city of 
Solomon’s province of Dan. Amaziah was here 
captured by Jehoash of Israel, and the Philistines 
took it in the time of Ahaz. It is the present 
ruin 'Ain SheTns, in the valley of Sorek S.E. of 
Zorah. (SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii.) 2. Jos 19®®, 
a city of Naphtali in Upper Galilee. See Jg 1®®. 
The site is unknown. 3. Jos 19®®. A city in 
Issachar. The site is also doubtful. There is a 
Tell esh-Shemstyeh in the Jordan Valley, but it 
seems to be too far north to be in Issachar, 
although its proximity to Tabor would perhaps 
suit (Pal. Surrey Jlrr/;, 'sheet ix.) 

It is to be noted that No. 1 is specially noticed 
(2 K 14^1) as belonging to Judah, to distinguish it 
from the other sites. Bethshemite occurs as 
gentilic derivative from this name in 1 S 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-SHEMESH. — ‘The pillars of Beth-she- 
mesh that is in the land of Egypt* (Jer 43^®).— 
The LXX, being written in Egypt, gives simply 
To^s (TTiJXous 'HXfou irdXecJt Toi>$ fV lHw, ‘ Lhe pillars of 
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that are at On/ The place is therefore 
trer Egypt. Like Heliopolis, ‘city of the 
Beth-shemesh, ‘ house of the sun,’ is here a 
translation of Fer Ba\ ‘house of the sun,’ the 
sacred or temple name of On. The pillars, crri5Xot, 
must be the obelisks characteristic of the 
worship of Ra, the sun-god. See Aven and On". 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

BETH-SHITTAH {rr^m rs'5), ‘place of the acacia,’ 
jg 722 , — Ijj vicinity of Abel-meholah. It is 

the present Shutta, a village on a knoll, in the 
Jezreel Valley. See SWF vol. ii. sheet ix, 

C. R, CONDER. 

BBTHSHRA (Bat^o-oiJpa), 1 Mac G?- 26. si. ^s-ao 
10^^ 11®® 14’^, 2 Mac. — The Greek form 

of Bethzur. In 2 Mac 11® Bethsuron. 

BBTH-TAPPUAH (nisci-n'5), ‘place of apples,’ 
Jos 15*®. — In the Hebron mountains, a town of 
Judah (see Tappuah in 1 Ch 2*^^). Now the 
village Taff4h^ west of Hebron. SWF vol. iii. 
sheet xxi. C. R. Conder. 

BETHUEL ~ The son of Nahor and 

Milcah, nephew of Abraham, and father of Laban 
and Rebecca (Gn 222^ 24^®- 2^- ^7. co. 2520 232. s). In 
Gn 28® (P) he is called ‘ Bethuel the Syrian ’ (’oiNn), 
While ‘‘•r '-'], '-0 tioned, he only appears in 
person ir 'Ve : h 0 of the betrothal 01 Rebecca 

to Isaac, and even then his son Laban is the prin- 
cipal agent in the transaction.* This may nave 
been due to a usage which gave a brother a special 
interest in the reputation and disposal of his 
sister (cf. Gn 34®* -i- 2®, 2 S Jos. (AnU 

I. xvi. 2) speaks of Bethuel as dead at the time. 

R. M. Boyd. 

BETHUEL 1 Ch 4»®. Bethul Jos 

19^. — ^A town of Simeon, noticed with Hormah, 
M.| ' r.'T ■■'"h' of Beershebia. The site is unknown. 

1: .1 ! 2. 

BETHUL Jos 19*.— See Bethuel, 

BETHULIA (BairovXovd), Jth 4«*7 
10.13,31 1310 ^ — town near Dothan, on a hill over- 
looking the plain, with springs in the valley. The 
site was unknown in later times, and placed, a! 
Safed, in Galilee, in the Middle Ages. Tr.c 
of Mithiluh answers in position to these require- 
ments, being south of Dothan, on a hill at the 
edge of the plain. See SWF vol. ii. sheet xi. 

C. R. Conder. 

Bi:r ' = XCKimUXS [Baie^axapcd), lMac6S^*H— 
A village on the mountain pass, south of Jerusalem 
and west of Bethlehem, now the ruin Beit Skaria. 
See SWF vol. iii. sheet xvii. C. R. Conder. 

BETH-ZUR ‘house of rock,’ Jos 16®®, 

1 S 30^ (in LXX), 1 Ch 2*®, 2 Ch IH, Neh 
3^®. The Bethsura of 1 Mac 4^® etc. A town of 
Judah in the Hebron mountains, fortified by 
Rehobonm, and '-till iiMf'orlard after the Captivity. 
Judas Ntaccj/oaMi.'i iicio dofiju’c'd the Greeks under 
Lysias in 165 B.C. The present ruined site, Beit 
Stir, on a cliff west of the Hebron road, near 
Halhul, is remarkable for a ruined tower, prob- 
ably built in the 12th cent. A.D., and for more 
ancient rock-cut tombs. See ^IFJP vol. iii. sheet 
xxi. C. B. Conder. 

BETIMES is ‘ in good time/ as Pr ‘ he that 
loveth him [his son] cliasteneth him h/ {i.e. in early 
life) ; the Heb. is lit, ‘ visits him [dili- 

gently] with chastisement,* the idea expressed by 
‘ betimes ’ being contained in the verb, which how- 

* In Gn 2480 the words ‘and Bethuel* were probably inserted 
hy R. See Ball’s note in Haupt’s Heb, OT. 

t On this double accus. see Davidson, Syntax^ f 77. 


ever means ‘to seek * as RVm, rathei 

than ‘to seek early’ 5 od d* 'iV. In Gn 26®^ ‘they 
rose up b. in the morning,’ the idea expressed by 
‘ b.’ is again in the verb (o'3v’n), and b. or ‘ early ’ is 
the correct idea ; so 2 Ch 36^® ‘ . b.’ (RV 

‘early’). Besides the above, .... " Sir 6 

(heading) ‘ Seek wisdom b.’ (in ref. to v.^® ‘gather 
instruction from thy youth up’), 6®® 1 Mac 

4®^ 11®'^. Betime is found only in Bel v.^® ‘ In 

the morning b. the king arose** (/cal ^pOpia-ey 6 
Pa<n\ei>s rh irpcat). J. HASTINGS. 

BETOLION (B BeroXid, A AY Betolius), 
1 Es 5^k — 52 persons of this place returned from 
captivity with Zerub. (See Bethel.) Ezr2*^has 
‘ the men of Bethel and Ai ’ 223, and the number 52 
belongs to the next named place, Nebo. 1 Es has 
perhaps dropped a line in the Hebrew. 

E[ St J Thackeray 

BBTOMASTHAIM {BaLTOfiaMiii, Jth 15*, AV 
Betomasthem) ; BETOMESTHAIM (BeroAiecr^ai/A, 4®, 
AV Betomestham). — ^Apparently N. of Bethulia 
and facing Dothan. There is a site called Deir 
Masstn W. of the Dothan plain, but the antiquity 
of this name is doubtful. 0. B. CONDER. 

BETONIM (D'^b;i), Jos IS^®.— In N. Gilead. The 
name may survive in that of the Butein district, 
the extreme N. of Gilead. 

BETRAYAL OP TRUST See CRIMES. BE- 

TROTHING.— See Marriage. 

BETTER. — As a suhst. ‘ one’s betters,’ the word 
is not used in AV, but the adj. in Ph 2® shows how 
that expression arose : ‘ let each esteem other b. 
than themselves ’ {iicepfypvras). The verb is found 
Mk 52® ‘was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse ’ (t.6. made better, lit. ‘ profited,’ ci^eX^w). 

J. Hastings. 

BETWEEN, BETWIXT.— ‘Between’ was once 
used freely with a reflexive pronoun to express 
that which is confined to two (or more) persons. 
Thus Tindale’s tr“ of Jn 11®® is ‘ and spake ibitwene 
themselves’ (jaer’ dXXiJXwv, AV ‘among’). AV 
has Lk 23^2 ‘they (Pilate and Herod) were at 
eximity b. themselves ’ {rph iavrods TR, edd. mostly 
a^roiJs) ; Ac 26®^ ‘ they talked b. themselves ’ {Tp6s 
dXX^Xovs, RV ‘ they spake one to another ’) ; Ro P* 
‘ to dishonour their own bodies b. themselves ’ {iv 
iavTois TR, edd. mostly aiJrots ; see Sanday and 
Headlam in loc. ; RV ‘among themselves’). We 
still retain the phrase ‘ b. ourselves I ’ 

Between and betwixt were for a long time inter- 
eliJiTigcjjblo ; the latter is now archaic or local. 
Betwixt is nsed in Gn 11^ 23“ 202® 30®® Sl®^* ®®* ®k ®® 
32“ Job 9®® 36®®, Ca 1“ Is 5®, Jer 39*, 1 Mac 12** 
16®, Ph 1®®. RV retains all except Job 36®® (see 
RV and Davidson in loc.)^ and adds Job 4®® ‘ B. 
morning and evening ’ (AV ‘ from ... to ’), 

J. Hastings. 

BEULAH (Heb. ‘married’ (of a wife)). — Is 
62**®. An allegorical name applied to Israel by 
the Deutero-Isaiah. She was no longer to be a 
wife deserted by God, as she had been during the 
r.ip. ■ / > . but married (1) to God, (2) by a strange 
aw of the figure, to her own sons. In 
I. 2 iie figure in its first application is re- 
versed. There it is used to point out the faithless- 
ness of Israel to her Spouse. F. H. Woods. 

BEWAIL as a reflex, verb occurs only Jer 4®^ 
‘ the daughter of Zion that h®^ herself ’ (n©: [all], 
‘ to breathe,’ hithp. ‘ gasp for breath,’ as RV). In 
Lk 8®® 23®^ the meaning is ‘ to beat the breast in 
grief (/c6irTo/tat, used without an obj. in Mt ‘ jc 

liave not lamented,’ RV ‘did not mourn,’ and 
24®®). See MOURNING. J. Hastings. 
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BEWITCH. — ^Ao 8® 'Simon . . , used sorcery, 
and the people ’ RV ^ amazed ’ as fre- 

quently, and as AV in ; but see Beside) ; so 8^^. 
In Gai 3^ ' 0 foolish Galatians, who hath b®'^ you ? ’ 
(RV ' did b. you ? 0 J the Gr. is ^aaKaivco, ‘ to speak 
evil of/ next ' bring evil on,’ and so, as here, ‘lead 
into evil’ (see Lightfoot, ad loc.) ; it is used here 
only in NT, but in LXX Dt 28'^*®® (for ynh Sir 
14®* Bewitching.— Wis 4^^ ‘the b. cf naughtiness’ 
[jSaa-Kavla <pav\6T7fros, Yulg. fascinatio). It seems 
probable that in all these passages (as in 4 Mac 
1^^ 2^®, faixmvia) the reference is more or less con- 
sciously to ‘the evil eye’ (cf. ^dcrKavos for n Pr 23® 
28^2). See Divinatiok, Eye. J. Hastings. 

BEWRAY, distinct in origin and meaning from 
‘ betray,’ is to reveal, disclose. Cf. Adams, Works, 
ii. 238 ‘ Well may he be hurt . . . and die, that 
will not bewray his disease, lest he betray his 
credit.’ Pr 29^ ‘he heareth curs’ 'ig. iw- \ ',f**v-ay- 
eth it not’ (RV ‘he heareth the s jh: 

nttereth nothing,’ nun ‘shew,’ *'o!T;r 2V‘ (s;! 

‘ proclaim,’ so R v m, hut RV ‘ encountereth ’ from 
‘ light upon ’) ; Is 16* ‘hide the outcasts ; b. 
not him that wandereth ’ (npi ‘ uncover,’ ‘ reveal ’ ; 
Amer. RV ‘betray.’ Sir 27^’’ ‘if thon b®»* his 
secrets ’ (dTro/caXiJirTw ; so 27®^) ; Mt 26^ ‘ thy speech 
b®*^ thee’ (d^\6p <re irotet, ‘makes thee manifest’). 
Bewrayer, only 2 Mac 4^ ‘ a b. of the money, and 
of his country’ {ivdelKTTjs, ‘one who reveals,’ RV 
‘who had given information of the money, and 
had betrayed his country ’). J. HASTINGS. 

BEYOND . — im This is in AV the occasional 
rendering of Heb. he'ihher, which, when 

attached to ‘the Jordan’ /si, r'w t s 1^, except 
Jg 11^®, 1 S 31^, Jer 2522) assumes considerable criti- 
cal importance. In AV |T]!n 153^1 is tr'^ ‘ beyond 
Jordan ’ in Gn 60^- n, Dt 32®* 23, Jos 9^® 13®, Jg 5^’ ; 
‘on this side J.’ Dt P* « 3« 4^i* ^* Jos 9' 12’ 227; 
* on the other side J.’ Dt 11*», Jos 2^® V 12^ 22^ 242* 

8. 14. IS^ Jg 1Q8^ 1 S 317 ; Qf J > jQg 51^ 

RV gives ‘ beyond J.’ in every place. Again 
is used with |T];d, Nu 22^ 32^®* ^®* *2 3415 35W j^g 4332 
14® 17® 187 227, Jg *728 . and the simple Dt 4^ 
(AV ‘ on this side ’), Jos 1327 (AV ‘ on the other 
side’). Now it is true that the phrase may equally 
well be tr. ‘ across J.’ ; it is also true that itj is used 
of either side of the Jordan (cf. Dt 3® east, with 
320.26 fpest) ; it even seems that ‘beyond Jordan’ 
may be used of that side of the Jordan on which 
the writer himself stands (Jos 5^ 9^ 127) . the 
critical iriiporlance of the phrase lies in this, that 
whcrovei tlie antbor of Dent, speaks in his own 
person (as Dt 1^* ® 4*^* *7- «) it refers to the country 

east of Jordan; wherever Moses is introduced as 
the speaker (as Dt 32®* 2» ll«>) it refers to the west,* 
From which the conclusion is drawn that the 
author (at least of Dent.) must have lived after 
Moses’ day, from whom he is careful to distinguish 
himself. 

riiTR4TrT»E.~Gr.-'('r., Higher Criticimn of the Pent. p. 60; 
Do’ijrlfii!, II hy 1 etill bM&oe thnt urote H’ut p SU, and 

/.-’c J;oer»?fa, p.95; Perowne, Contemn. Ji"i .Ian. lbio,p 143 f.; 
Dr \( r, Deut. p xlii t. ; Harper, Pent. p. 4f. 

2. To go beyond~to circumvent, 1 Th4* ‘that 
no man go b. and defraud his brother ’ {iirep^alvca, 
RV ‘ transgress,’ RVm ‘ overreach ’). 

J. Hastings, 

BEZAANANNIM (Jos 19» RVm).— Zaanannim. 

BEZAl (’s5). — 1. One of those who sealed the 
covenant (Neh 10^®). 2. The eponym of a family 

* The only exception is Dt 33, where, although in a passage 
attributed to Moses, ‘ beyond Jordan ’ means the land of Moab ; 
but ‘ the long archsaological note ’ in which the phrase occurs 
is held to be a comment of the wnter’s or of some editor, not 

original to Moses. See Harper, Deia. p. 5 
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that returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2^7^ Neh 72®) a 
Bassai of 1 Es 5^®. 

T2 1 11- Z1 BecreXe^X, AVBezaleel). 

— 1. The chief architect of the tabernacle. The 
name occurs only in the narrative of the Priests’ 
Code and in the Bk of Chron. (1 Ch 2^®, 2 Ch 
1®). It probably signifies ‘in the shadow {Le. 
under the protection) of EL’* In both the sources 
named, B. is given as ‘ the son of Uri, the son of 
Hut, of the tribe of Judah.’ The various links in 
the gorcalog'cal chain will be found in 1 Ch 2^®*^®* 
2®* 1 Here is no ground for identifying the m'and- 

father of B. with Hur, the ;o"!: . u Moses 

(Ex 17^®). According to P’s rop./- * j' " B. was 
exprc'-sly called (01^:3 'nx-ip) by / ' ,T\ U.-] lo super- 
in lond ilie erection of the ‘tent of meeting,’ and 
endowed with the special gifts e- r '.' for the 
proper execution of his task : ,1 was also 

charged with the construction of the furniture for 
court and tabernacle, as well as with the prepara- 
tion of the priestly garments, and of the necessaiy 
oil and incense. Yet while B. is represented as, in 
the main, merely carrying out the Divine in- 
structions, he is also said to be endowed with 
originality of invention as regards details (Ex 31®* 
3o®“). Among the gifts th:i- ’f - ( ,1 ,1; ',,‘rs '»!■!. not 

the least was the gift of ' i j ' n {:'■ - ;>r i hicb 

he was himself a maste'*, lO i‘ ■ !•; • (Ex 

35*®), the chief of whom was Aholiab (Ex 31® 35*^ 
etc.). See Tabeenacle. 2. B. occurs in Ezr 10®® 
as one of the eight sons of Pahath-moab that had 
married foreign wives in the days of Ezra. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BEZEK (pT|). — ^Two places so called are perhaps 
to be distinsui-hod in OT. 1. Jg 1®. A place 
attacked by Judah after Joshua’s &ath, probably 
Bezkah, a ruin W. of Jerusalem, in the lower hills. 
SWP voL iii. sheet xvii. 2. 1 S 11®, where Saul 

f athered Israel before advancing on Jabesh-gilead. 

'he most likely site in this connexion is the ruin 
Ibzih, N.E. of Snechem, 0|>|K)'*h <,‘ Jubt-li. Thl- site 
was known in the 4th ce'U. a.:>. $,v, 

Bezec), but identified with No. 1. It was 17 Rom. 
miles from Shechem, on the road to Scytliopolis 
(Beis&n), which is correct. (See Moore on Jg 1®.) 

C. R. CONDEE. 

BEZER ("»^5 ‘ fortress ’). — A descendant of Ashei 
(1 Ch 7®7). 

BEZER (n^a, B6<rop).— A dtybclongirigtoReubcR, 
situated ‘m the wildoiness, on tne nw'D,’ or flat 
table-land, E. of Jordan (Dt 4^, Jos 20®), a city oi 
refuge {ll.ee.), allotted, according to P, to the 
Merarites (Jos 21*®, whence 1 Ch 67® (®*)), It is 
mentioned also by Mesha* (Moab. Stone, 1. 27), 
as being in mins in his day, and as having been 
rebuilt by him, after his revolt from AJiab, and ex- 
pulsion of the Israelites from the territory N. of the 
Amon (%\hich, rliough fs-.-igiicd forrn.'diy to Reuben, 
was occupied by iho Moabiu-s j toe MoAB), From 
its being described as being in the ‘ wilderness ’ (cf. 
Dt 2®) — i.e. in the great rolling plains of grass 01 
scrub -I F( h-lil'ig oi:; <m the E. of Moab (Tristram, 
AToad, MS '''t' i. may be inferred that it was 
situated towards the E. border of the Moabite 
table-land. The site has not yet been recovered. 
Euseb. {Onom. 232) identifies it wrongly with 
V*oo-Tpi, in Basban, the capital of the L‘i i ;/i o*. ]"■ ■ 
oS ‘.Xrahja’ (G. A. Smith, Geogr, i.>i. isi-- 
Bsh^r, which has been suggested, about 15 miles 
S.E. of Dhiban (see the map in FEFSt 1895, p. 
204), is too far to the S., being on the S. side ol 
the Amon, and consequently not in the territory 
of Reuben at all (Jos 13^®) : the name, moreover, 

I * Of. Sil-B61, a king of Gaza in the time of Sennacherib and 
I his successors, see COT under Jos also lna<silli-Bgl, 
i Ges. Lex 12 ). 
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does not correspond phonetically as it ought to do. 
Be?er is not inip:<)l>al>]y identical with Bozrah 
(LXX Bo<r(5p), o'.o of tr.e cities in the possession of 
Moab. mentioned by Jer (48^^), and also, it is 
implied situated on the Hable-land.’ 

S. R. Dkiver. 

BEZETH 1 Mac 7^®. — A place Jip])Jinmny 

near Jems. Jos. calls it Bethzetho (Ani Xii. x. ‘J), 
and mentions it as a village. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Berzetho. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BIBLE.— 

id. Internal Relations of the Bible. 

I. Names. 

II. Original Languages. 

III. Division and Arrangement. 

IV. Canon. 

i. OT Canon and Criticism 

li. NT Canon. 

V. Text. 

VI, Versions. 

B, External Relations of the Bible. 

I. The Literature of other Religiona 

II, The Bible in relation to this Literature. 

i. Revelation. 

ii. Inspiration. 

A word or two of explanation may be desirable 
as to the purpose which the article ‘ Bible ’ in a 
Bible Dictionary is intended to fulfil. Its design 
IS twofold, according as it has in view the internal 
or the external relations of the sacred volume. 
The whole Dictionary being intended to explain 
the form and illustrate the contents of the B., the 
special article should, as far as may be, afford the 
rneans of gathering the information thus supplied 
into the unity of a system, of exhibiting it in 
'opical lather tt:.' , " .i . 1 order, so that the 
U'*e ruined's of a ' ' ■ ■ ! i may be, to some 

extent, combinea with the convenience of the 
lexical ? j “ : m‘. ^ -jarticular, the article 

should \ ■ ■ . and ordered form, an 

account of the various parts of which the Bible 
consists, and the various forms in which it has 
appeared, including such subjects as Canon, Text, 
and Versions, referring to the special articles so 
entitled for details. In this way it will be of use 
to those who desire no more than an outline or 
summary of these subjects, or who wish to under- 
stand their mutual relations. It should include, of 
course, the pjiilit iilji''- respecting the B. as a 
whole, such iL-> names and arrangement. 
Having thus, in the first part, surveyed its in- 
ternal relations, the article should proceed in 
the second part to consider the B. as one of 
the sacred literatures of the world, its claims to 
unicjueness and authority, its reception in the 
Christian Church, and the position accorded to it 
there. Into the two divisions thus indicated, the 
present article will fall. 

A, INTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

I. Names. — The word * Bible’ is derived from 
the Greek, Ancient books were written upon the 
Byblus or Papyrus reed, and from this custom 
iMi .'‘.[W <iame the Gr. name i3^/3^os (Mt P), in the 
'i “ form pL^Xiov (Lk 4^^) for a book. As 

the recognised records of Divine Revelation, the 
writings which made up their sacred volume 
became known to the Greek Christians as rk 
/3i/3XM, ‘the- books’ par excellence. This ex- 
pression is said to appear for the first time in this 
connexion in the 2na Epistle ( 14^) Tj 1 v n 1 1 ril >! : ( cd 
to Clement of Rome, !!■:■' \i ■ j ■ m io »■ ,.Ii towards 
the middle of th<‘ ’.Jm.I (<"1. ■ n.ii jmo word 
afterwards became very common, though, generally 
fnij'lifi«‘J by sm jidj-'ctive such as ‘holy,’ ‘divine,’ 
‘ carioTiicnI.' Tri Latin form, however, by a 
miMjntk‘i-.|}intli!:g in which there is not a little 
significance, the' neuter plural ‘biblia’ (gen. 
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hihliorum) came to be regarded and^ treated as a 
fern. sing. (gen. hiblix), tlie transition being no 
doubt assisted by the growing conception of the B. 
as the one utterance of God rather than as the 
multiplicity of -■ for Him. Asa 

singular name, ‘ ' . bas been adopted 

into the language of the Western Church, and is 
employed in the tongues of modern Europe. 

Another name, ‘Bibliotheca,’ appears to have 
been commonly used for the B. throughout the 
Middle Ages, as evidenced by the paronomasia— 
* Eaheo hibliothecam in mea Mhliotheca ^ — which 
was then current. It appears with this meaning 
in old English, and was technically employed by 
mediieval writers to designate a complete MS of 
OT and NT. When originally used by certain 
of the Lat. Fathers, such as Jerome, the adjective 
‘Divina’ had been prefixed to ‘Bibliotheca,’ but 
this was ere long dispensed with, and, as in the 
case of ‘the Books,’ the Scrip tuics became pre- 
eminently ‘the Library.’ This change of the 
point of view from plurality to unity is, as we 
shall see after.', a t ] i - m 1 \ 1 hat winch modern 
thought and i’’' c-i ip.ii ■{*'; Vid it necessary to 
some extent to reverse. But it is ’.■‘L’ “g to 
observe the process thus embody r‘g n-'C' in 
language. 

The names employed in OT and in the Apocr. 
for the Jewish Scriptures are such as ‘the books ’ 
(Dn 9-^), ‘ the holy books ’ (1 Mao 12®), ‘ the book of 
the law’ (1 Mac 1®® S'*®), ‘the book of the testa- 
ment ’ (1 Mae p7). In the NT the usual term is cd 
ypa<pcLij ‘the Scriptures’ (Lat. scriptura), that is, 
the sacred writings (Mt 2D® 22®®, Lk 24®®, Jn 5®®, 
Ac 18®"*). It is to be noted, that while the 
Jewish Scriptures as a whole are thus designated, fi 
ypa<p’j, in the singular, is always used for a special 
passage (Lk 4®b Jn 20®, Ja 2®), and not as with us, 
I .\ ' . • I .V ■/ /i. ' 7 / : ■} employed perhaps even more 
■• 1 , 1 *. .'n C'dlective than in the special 

. . i •■ •( ! J** *.' . ^ for the simple al ypa<paL we 
find ypa<pal kylai (Ro 1®) or rk lepk yp(ip,fiaTa (2 Ti 
3*®). Another variant is when the leading (Jewish) 
divisions of OT are indicated, as ‘the law, the 
prophets and the psalms ’ (Lk 24“*^), ‘ the law and 
the prophets ’ (Ac 28®®), ‘ the law ’ (Jn 12®^). The 
same practice is also common in rabbinical writ- 
i'l;:*. 'iov,'* sometimes, instead of the divisions, 
I !<* : o the books is given, and the OT is 

known as ‘ The Twenty -four ’ ; sometimes, again, 
the simple term ‘The Reading’ is employed, 
which, in contrast with al ypacpal, reminds us of 
the use of the in the services of the 

synagogue. By iIk* early Christians the most 
conimon design? i:on tor tiic whole B. was ‘The 
Scriptures,’ accompanied as a rule by some such 
adjective as in the case of Biblia, 

The term ‘ Testament,’ in the expression ‘ Old 
and New Testaments,’ applied to the two great 
divisions of the B., has an interesting history. 
There can be no doubt that it is due to an acci- 
dental mistranslation of ScadTjKT}, which, originally 
meaning ‘arrangement’ or ‘disposition,' caiue 
to signify a testament or will. But in the LXX 
the word was adopted as the tr. of the Heb. n'l? or 
‘covenant,’ and the ‘new covenant’ was in due 
time expressed hy the same term. St. Paul speaks 
of the Heh. Scriptures read in the synagogue as 
the ‘old covenant’ (2 Co 3^^ RV), and of the 
ministers of Christ as ‘ministers of a new covenant’ 
(2 Co 3®). Only in He '»*■* j in- 

tain that the sense of - o-* is 

more probable than tnat or covenant. By the 
end of the 2nd cent., accordingly, we find ii 
iraXai^ dLa$ijKr}j the old rnd i) Kaiv^ 

kiddriKfit l^he mir oov.'n'in*. I'h* j 1 'Ctj expres- 
sions for the jifl Christian Scriptures. 

Origen, in the beginning of the 3rd cent., 






mentions * the divine S{‘-I|stnres, the so-called Old 
and Kew Covenants’ {L-i iv, 1). 

In the Li ;* . !■*■* ■ ('" ha0T?/c7? there was at 

first some . • : ' f » ■ instrumentum and 

testamentm ’ terms, the former de- 
noting any or official document ; the 

latter, as already indicated, meaning ‘will’ or 
* disposition ’ (of property). histrumentum is 
referred to hy Tertullian as being used m Africa ; 
hut the other, through the authority of the Vulg., 
assed into • , . : ’ ■ When in the Vulg. 

erome is . ■■ . ■ from the Heb., he 

uses foedus Cr* ’■ Heb. hemthi but 

when, as in NT and in certain portions of 
OT, he is revising the Old Lat. Version, he 
allows testamentum to remain. Thus, though in 
thought the Christian Church has never lost sight 
of the two great divisions of Scripture as the 
records of the two <]i^[)on''ritio'i'> or covenants 
which God instituted ror His people, the idea has 
been somewhat obscured by the titles appropriated 
to these groups of writings. 

IL Oeiginal Languages.— The language of by 
far the greater part of OT is Hebrew. The name 
Hebrew is applied to Abraham (Gn 14^^), either 
in respect of descent from an ancestor Heber (Gn 
1 Q 21 . 24. Qp more probably because he came (Jos 
24*) * from the other side of the flood,’ “inpD. 
Hebrew is a branch of the great Semitic (so called 
from Shem, son of Noah) family of languages, and 
has its cognates in the Arabic, the Assyrian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Aramaic, Phoenician, 
and Ethiopic tongues. Though traces of dialectic 
differences appear in the Scriptures themselves 
(compare the fu on unci a (.ion of the word Shibboleth^ 
Jg 12*), the compaialhc isolation of the Hebrews 
preserved their language more or less unaffected by 
foreign influences until after the rpib 
other eicments were introduced into 1 ; . c' n i ■ 
(Ariim,^ dialect is referred to several times in 
NT (Jn 191*- 17* 20 ^ Ac 21^^ 22* 261^), and even (Mt 
207*) a provincial (Galilsean) form of this. The 
exceptions to the general use of Hebrew in OT 
are Ezr 4*-6i* Ti-'-*, Jer IQii, Dn 2^-7^. These 
assagtis are written in an Aramaic dialect, which, 
owever, differs from that in which the Targums 
were written, and also from Syriac. 

The language of NT writers, on the other hand, 
is Greek, but in the form known as Hellenistic 
Greek, that is, the form which had come into 
use among the Hellenists or Jews of the Dis- 
persion. From the time when Alexander the 
Great (B.O. 356-323) founded a Jewish colony in 
Alexandria, \\n> diiilect had established itself at 
all centres where Jew and Greek came into fre- 
quent contact. The OT had been translated into 
II toMning the version known as the Septuagint 
(LXX), and this ‘Hebrew thought in Greek 
clothing,’ as it has been termed, gave its tone and 
character to the language in which the NT is also 
written. At the time of Christ, Greek was the 
prc\«'idinglfingun go throughout'" ■ T ‘ 

the language of eaucated men, i 
commercial life. It has been ably argued^ that 
Greek was the common language of Palestine in 
tlie days of our Lord, and that tlie Goi>pel records 
therefore present us with His discourses in the 
very words in which they were spoken. ^ But the 
general consensus of opinion is against this 
hypothesis, and indeed there is reason to believe 
that the greater part, at least, of St. Matthew’s 
Gos]»el, may ha,ve had an Aramaic original. The 
(yreek of "NT is the ‘common dialect,’ which 
had been formed out of Attic Greek by the intro- 
duction of provincialisms and the various modifi- 
cations necessary to enable it to sep^e many 
purposes throughout a vast region. As it appears 
in our sacred -wTitings it is largely influenced, as 


already indicated, by the LXX, and adapted for 
the communication of the religious ideas due to 
th.; ‘ r’* ' 'acter of Christianity. 

. ; AND Arrangement.— The great 

division of the B., as already mentioned, is into 
the Books of the OT and those of the NT. The 
former consists, in the Eng. B., of 39 books, but in 
the Heb. B. of 24 only — 1 and 2 S, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 
2 Ch, Ezr and Neh, and the 12 Minor Prophets 
being respectively counted as one book. The 
number, according to the account of Joseplms, was 
in his time still further reduced by adding the 
Book of Buth to Judges, and that of Lamentations 
to Jeremiah. This reck * ; \ - riginated 

in a desire to bring the ■ ' ■ < ■ ^ , possibly 

as part of a generm mnemonic scheme, into accord- 
ance with the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. It was in use, according to the testimony 
of Origen, as late as the middle of the 3rd cent. 
Another enumeration is that of J^iphanius, who, 
by resolving Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles again 
into two hooks each, made of the twenty-four, 
twenty-seven books. A point of greater interest 
and importance is the grouping of these books. 
In the Heb. B. they fall into three main 
divisions : — 1. The Law, or Torah (nnin) ; 2. The 
I * iv Nebiim (d’n'' 2 i) • 3. The Holy Writings, 
i-r ui»‘ (omn?, ayidypcKpa). The Torah in- 
cludes the five books (Pentateuch) associated with 
the name of Moses. The Nebiim are divided into 
the ‘ former prophets,’ or historical books, and the 
‘latter prophets,’ or pioj)hetical writings in the 
stricter sense. The Kethubim include (a) the 
Poetical M \ P Pr, Job ; {b) the five Me^loth 
or Bolls- ( i.a, Ec, Est ; (c) other books, Dn, 

Ezr, Neh, 1 and 2 Ch. Within these divisions the 
order of the books sometimes varied, and other 
divisions of great antiquity are extant ; but the one 
given is of special iinpoi tonce, as will be seen when 
we touch upon the liNror y oi ihe Canon. In LXX 
(A.) the ni iang(Mneiit is"mainly determined by a 
consideration iho contents of the books: first 
come the Historical, then the Prophetic, and 
lastly the Poetical books. From the LXX this 
arrangement passed into the Vulg. and other 
versions. 

The following has ’ . ' ' ^ . i ’ ; * ' Companion^ p. 7) as 

a useful classificatic ■ ccording to subject- 

matter. A. ilistoncal : (1) Pe- 'i < . '■ <. .i .* , ‘e origin 

of 1 h*. uuople, tlic* foundation of the T-i ’ ‘i i'' i- i' :o"., and 
tnt -',t ."I c'li in Palestine ; (2) Jg, ' ■ ■ ,i oi the 

people ' .V'. "i” > !‘o III ■ .I'l'ijx , (J) Ezr, Nen, personal 

memou'» ■ ».■ n;. aiio i c KLii.iri; (4) Ru, Est, Ch, 

.;>i f*'. ‘r*- -’t u*, ai d ji-pt'c*,-. of, the history. B Provhettcal : 
I-, Jf, f A, M.n Pro| r ( Jon). C. Poetical: (1) Ps and 
I -i ('xi'.-a'); (J) t‘l s ( dyllic). D. JDidactie: (1) Job 
(dramatic); (2) Jon (allegorical). E, Sapiential: (1) Pr 
feomic) ; ” ' ‘ P- ApoeaZyptic : Dn, and part 

ofEzk(40-: • . - ■ 

The NT presents no serious difficulty in regard 
to the arrangement of its books. These, 27 in 
number, fall naiuuslly into the following groups. 
1. The Gospel-. 2. 'l iic Acts of the Apostles. 3, 
The Epistles of St, Paul, among which the Epistle 
to the Hebrews may for this piiifio-c be included. 
4. The General Epistles. 5. The Book of Beve- 
lation. This distribution, which has passed from 
the Vulg. into general acceptance by the Christian 
Church, is commended by its conformity with the 
order of contents of the several books. First, the 
Life of Christ ; then the Activity of Hi«i Aposi.Ic'', 
and the foundation of the Church of Clni-^t ; llieu 
the correspondence of those engaged in tlii'^ worlc ; 
and lastly, the sole monument of the apocalyptic 
spirit and its activity within the Church. The 
arrangement found in the -oiiio 

intei eating and snggo-stive xaiialion', -ind )»{ -b'vn 
held to point to an early division into four groups 
— the Gogiels, the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the 
Pauline Epistiob, ctnd the Apocalypse. Usually 
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the Cat' cllr Bp" sties "JveeodG ti cse of St. Paul, and 
among Mig latter t’.'c :o l_lg H ebrews is often 

found ccniirg bGrero V.5 Bnistles. The 

order of the Gospels also varies ; prjtar.Iv from a 
feeling that those written by apostles should have 
precedence of those by ® apostolic men,’ they are 
ranged [p,g, in Codex Bezss), Mt, Jn, 
.'v, ! ; . the purpose of following the dev^op- 

ment of thought and doctrine in the NT, it is 
desirable to keep in view not only the arrangement 
determined by contents, but jj »%’ “ . / b's 

0 .(rogscjjl order in which • • 

The following is such an approximate order : the 
great Epistles of St. Paul to the Thess, Cor, Gal, 
and Kom ; the Ep. of St. James ; Ph, Eph, Col, 
Philem ; 1 P, the Synoptic Gospels, Ac, the 
Pastoral Epistles, Jude, Eev, He — all prior to the 
destruction of Jems, by Titus, a.d. 70. 2 P and 
the Gospel and three Epistles of St. John come 
after the destruction of Jerus., the last towards 
the end of the 1st cent. 

Minor divisions of the sacred text, vrhich are for the most 
part also modem divisions, have been made for two distinct 
purpose3--{l) to adapt it for use in the public services, whether 
of the Synagogue or of the Church ; and (2) for convenience of 
reference, upon the elementary expedient of separating words 
and s< 4 . V ^ ■ s ‘ > , f >■ facility in reading, or 

upon !). “i V O' I .''a. i‘“r »' 

either by an interval between them or s* 'at . ■ - * ( 

.1 not necessary to dwell. It is onlyremark- 

>0 V \ ■»':.*» inconvenient s&riftio continua maintained 
. -"the MSS of the Greek text. To the first of 
i o'" VO ^ ^ of I" ' ‘ the Parshioth and 

Haphtaroth of tto former (nr?n5, 

sing. Parashah) are sections mainly of the Pentateuch, 

though extended in principle to other parts of the OT. They 
are distinguished as Smaller and Larger Parshioth, and the 
• 'C\ s" 1 ,i’.oseda'«. < 0* " I* 

. ( 0 • I (m< i"'. '■ ) open) . . :• 

larger 64?, theTatter being commonly ' ^ v, 

one being appointed to be read on ej • \ 'i-. 

In certain years, according to the Jewish reckoning, there 
were 54 Sabbaths; when there were less than that num> 
her, two Parshioth were read on one Sabbath. The open 
Parashah (indicated by S, for generally introducing 

a subject of greater importance, was begun on a new 
line; the closed (indicated by o, tor might begin 

in the middle of a line. The Haphtaroth were selected 
sections f -:.'j il'e p'. >'* •‘I-'iiil writings, read in connexion 
With the ! ( i -rii of the Law, and usually stand- 
ing in some correspondence with the latter. They were 
analogous to the ?• r .,i> or huer ‘ ‘ It was 

common to refer ’^o . tsc Jiehr- • . denoting 

*!■(* s! -!iu J' e I'.ii.'oiiciL il'Ai'ii ,1 . , ■ , compare 

. I- " >'•! »-<■ ; ilo il2iv in Mijah 

(BVm), — or someumes hv tne words beginning the section. 
Divisions more nearly corresponding to our present verses are 
referred to in the Tain iid as Pcjul; m (□’’piD^), and perhaps 
were early denoted by tl: , ’ ; ' ' i - I the end 

of Yf'-'-'! T" 'w ■ ‘ ’ to how 

far ^ " and i‘< > j • d ; * * ,* u 

and V . Ill ' !' Jews. i imi « * • - 

.1 V - j i *'■, only me or members of a 

.. r-( M ■ il ' ' u ' 

'i , ■ 1 s r ‘here is found even so early as the 

' I ^ * ! s'l , (• ■■ ) a maigmaJ indication of sections 

1 ! ‘ I ■ 'iiO - • 40, and apparently constructed for 

purposes of reference. It hears traces of having been copied 
from a yet more ancient document. A division of the \ 
‘r:To In'-.'-or v‘hjinler>* '^,-i:) is « toli.i 'i'*, .le 

‘ < Tl <•. p Miinj r I'ic-e are lU- ; kOv \ n as t/tA.o/ from 
:rie h .rM" * r.- of i ■.« •, of tne «( jiiv ■ '■ i 

10 llic r nieral irid.''u:i ig it. Jn in p. ■ ^ • 

termed breves and the summaries lyresiaria. The relations of 
the different narratives of the same event contained in the 
Gospels must early have attracted attention, and to exhibit 
these was the design of the acifflaXati* minora^ attnbuted to 
Ammenius of Alexandria, who lived in the 8rd cent. Upon 
these Eusehms of Cajsarea a century later founded his ten 
canons, by means of which it is possible to ascertain whether a 
passage occurs in o'H* Gc-iVi'l ah'pe or in any lu'.niiar.on of ;v%o 
or more. In the .'in cem I’.’.'.ba’i'i.s, dcacm of Alexandria, 
published first St. Pm I's fZii •■I'es ii'id ’hen rlio Ac s and Ca: loJ c 
Epistles, divided inlo Ktz>*oLit feiin.’ir lo ihe of ihe 

Gospels ; and Andreas-, .Yn'iiir-uiop of ; sc Cai'padoc an C c^arrn, 
completed the work so far by dividing the Apooaiypse into 
twenty-four paragraphs (Xfl'yw), of which each was sufevided 
into three xt<^a.katu, (Hut see Robinson, JHuthatMna, 1895). 

The modern division of the whole Bible into chapters has 
U'-ua’li attributed to Hugues de St. Cher (Hugo de 

Sii!' • 0 ('‘.r,?;. Provincial of the Dominicans in France, after- 
'..'oids CaixliiiiJ in Spain (died a.i). 1263), but recent investi- | 


gat*.-' 1 

Arc' . ■ ’ 

to . , . ■ ■ 

AUe Test, p. 464) Engagi . 

co::dance, or index of declinable words, Hugo, adopting Lang- 
tor’s di^^bion into chapters, subdivided them by placing the 
letters * T ' " ' ' ' - ’ 

The ct. . ‘ . 

thence ■ ' < ■■ ' '' 

West. \ t . 

of inappropriate aivision^Que lO ^ -i “i, wie sense 


model, but the work was executed hurriedly, vnter equitandum 
(‘while resting at the inns on ' ■ “ . 

a journey between Pans and - ■ ‘ 

tion supplied by his son, He, . 
verse-divisions were adopted . * ’ . ■ ■ „ 

I m the AV of 1611. As they are found m 

' , , ) sense of the text, the EVhas printed 

biie text m paragiupiis, indicating chapter and verse in the 
margin only. The first prmted edition of the Heb. Bible with 
chapters is that of Bomherg, 1526 ; the first with the verses 
numbered is that of Athias, 1661. 

IV. Canon. — The word 'Canon’ means 'pattern, 
rule*; probably in the first instance it denoted a 
measuring line. It does not appear to have had 
any religions jipplioot'or in pre-Christian times. 
Its use by the 'v'fj'i'-, ti'' Church for the ‘rule of 
faith and life’ was possibly suggested by such 
passages in the NT as Gal 6^®, Ph 3^®. Since the 
X-,. . f appllcd to tho Holy 

^ "I and NT as being the recognised 

authority and court of^ appeal in regard to 
Christian faith and practice. It was the content, 
however, not the range of the Scriptures, which 
was thus designated. The application of the term 
involves Church recognilioxi, that the Scriptures 
are separated from ali other literature in virtue 
of the authority thus ascribed to them. Thus 
Kufinus translates the KavovtKbs of Origen by regu- 
laris or puhliousy opposing the books of which the 
adjective is used to the Apocr. and Lihri EcoUsi-^ 
astici, Athanasius was among the first to apply 
it to the writings which contained the regulative 
content. Some have thought that the word Canon 
was used for the list of books appointed to be read 
in churches ; hut this appears inconsistent with the 
fact that the Libri Ecetesiastici were also used for 
this purpose. Nor does the suggestion that it was 
the practice of the Alexandrian grammarians to 
apply the term ‘canonical,’ in the sense of 
‘classical,’ to certain Greek authors, appear to 
have an ascertained bearing upon the Christian 
usage. 

i. OT Canon . — ^The formation of the Canon of 
OT is a subject involved in much obscurity. ^ That 
the process was a long and gradual one lies in the 
nature of the case, but llie oi iliy iinlicat ion', 

are few, and the way i*- tSiiis opr-uL. for iIiom* 
efforts of criticism, working upon the contents of 
the sacred books, which have in recent years 
assumed such remarkable proportions. There can 
be no doubt that the 1.- -p:' action was formed 
by tlH‘ lo.'i oi ones, to which 

some ii<, .‘Cvl illusions in such OT passages 
as Bt 17^® 31®'* 1 S 10®®, Pr 25^ and perhaps 

Zee 7“, though the last may refer to the oral 
rather than the written law. There are also 
references to the earlier prophets in the pages of 
the later. The. ; ro'ij-big of Uu* hooks in the Heb. 
Bible, which ii,.- In ■ m jii- ai y adveiKi: lo minx 
further be taken as at least a rough iri-l (*«; .on o‘ 
the growth of the Canon. In both the Heb. and 
JjXX arrangement of the books the first place is 
occupied by the Pent., and this notwithstanding 
the great variations in the order of the later hooka 
Here, therefore, we may fairly conclude that we 
have the starting-point of the process. This was 
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the literature recognised as sacred when Ezra read 
the Torah in the hearing of the whole people 
(Neh 8). To this would ere long be added such 
records of Israel’s history and such portions of the 
writings of Israel’s prophets as survived, forming 
the second of the great divisions. Then, finally, 
the miscellaneous collection know;' j • , ’ * ^ - 

grapha would be formed for the ^ 
those works which were deemed worthy of being 
placed beside the Law and the Prophets. As 
to the occasions of these steps being taken, and 
in connexion with the whole subject, there are 
traditions, some of which were accepted in Christian 
times, but which are in general to be regarded 
with suspicion, e'^-n vhoic i \ ty cannot be shown 
to be absolutely ■.■iiii .i-* w oi > Iiy Thus the second 
stage mentioned above is in 2 Mac 2^® ascribed to 
Kelicmiah, who is said to have ‘founded a library’ 
and ‘ gathered together the acts of the Kings and 
the Pio;/'(d-. and the writings of David and the 
epistlo" 0 !' liio Kings the holy gifts.’ 

Tne ■ ” erse, 2^^ mentions an eflbrt of 

Juda " to recover the documents which 

had ‘fallen out ’ during the great wai < " ' • 1 
ence, and it may have been on this a , ' ■ ; ■ . . 

the bulk of the jTagiog; ji j»ha was brought together. 
A more famous jiuliL.or; is that of the Great 
Synagogue, which, beginning its work under the 
> of Ezra, still existed in the time of 
MsMOii iJu; Just. To this body the formation of 
at least the first two divisions of the Canon was 
ascribed. These two had at anj rate obtained 
general recognition, while the third was at least 
in course of construction when, piobably in che 
hoginifing of the 2nd cent. B.C., llie I'jologiio to 
P.i I lo- .!‘i h'U'* speaks of ‘the Law irseli, the Pro- 
hets and the rest of the Books.’ The reference in 
osephus to the 22 Books is in terms which indicate 
that the Canon had already been for some time 
completed, and his Canon was evidently identical 
with ours. Though it is true that certain books, 
as Ec and Ca, were still disputed by the Jews them- 
selves as late as A.D. 90, it may be held that, so 
far as historical indication goes, the OT Canon 
was practically completed a century before Christ. 
It was certainly the uniform tradition of the Jews 
that ! ro; ;j< -ii* .?!> ’ ceased with Malachi, 

and 11 IS woruiy oi remark that the very myths 
with which they .iitin'.JTol.y surrounded the forma- 
tion and close of tlio Ciiiion could have arisen only 
in the course of a considerable period of time. 

Before glancing jit ‘.,lie way in which this problem 
has in modern times been attacked from another 
side, it may be well to refer to the so-called Alex- 
andrian Canon and OT Aj.oci \ i Ijji. The LXX 
(see below) was made up partly of translations from 
the Hebrew, partly of productions in the Greek 
lan^age of later Jewish literature. The con- 
clusion that there was a recognised Alex, Canon 
distinct from that of Pal. has found much favour 
with Rom. Cath, critics, as it seemed to give autho- j 
i rity to the Apocrypha. These books were exten- j 
' sively used by the Church Fathers, and Jerome I 
himself included Judith among the Hagiographa. 
But it is more probable that there was no intention 
to erect a separate standard of Canonicity, and that 
the additional books were admitted partly owing 
to the Canon of Pal<“'liiie no! having yet been 
definitely or author! tafi\oly lived, owing to 

a cert *’ ’ • \io\v. ft is to be 

noted ■isu'iSirach indicates 

no knowledge oi any other than the Heb. Canon, 
and that Philo, though he took a wide view of 
inspiration, is said, like NT itself, never to cite the 
apocryphal books. The books so named vary 
greatly both as to their contents and value. 1 and 
2 Mac are histories — the former highly, the latter 
much less, trustworthy ; others (1 Es, To, Jth, 3 and 
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4 Mac) are lather historical romances. Some (Wis, 
Sir) are collections of wise sayings or philosophical 
treatises ; others are intended to supplement the 
canonical books, or to illustrate the acts and words 
of persons mentioned in the latter. It was by 
popular '** . ' ’ ‘ ' that 

these booKs ooLamea tneir places in tne ureek B., 
which, it must be remembered, was the B. of the 
.pO'Mn*'* .‘siio, t ad so formed part of the heritage 
r ii* Cdi - Church. 

The problem of modem criticism has been, not 
so much the formation and completion of the 
Canon as an authoritative collection, regarding 
which it has been able to add little to the meagre 
historical indications already noticed, as the rise of 
OT as a literature and its relation to the religious 
life and thought of Israel. Certain features of the 
sacred narratives — such as, double accounts of the 
same event, differences of expression and phrase- 
ology, differences even of tone and modes of think- 
ing, and, in the Pent., references to events long 
after the time of Moses — had been early noticed, 
and could scarcely fail to suggest that they had 
been compiled from still earlier documents, or had 
had notes and explanations inserted hy later hands 
than those of the original authors or compilers. 
The serious analysis, esp. of the Pentatenclial 
writings, began when, in 1753, Astruc, a French 
physician, pointed out that the more remarkable 
of these lines of cleavage coincided with the re- 
spective use of Elohim or J" as names of God. 
Astruc himself set the example, which was only 
too readily followed by succeeding critics, of ex- 
cessive detail in his analysis, since he parcelled out 
the Book of Genesis among no fewer than twelve 
different writers. T] . , - » > ' < 1 1 . » ■ • j , i ! . . ! *. , > 'vever, to 
which he called i. (‘■‘.■•i- (‘‘w dispute, 

obviously needed explanation, and, when they were 
found pervading other books, and esp. the Book 
of Joshua, seemed to prove, not only that these 
writings were of ■ ! ; ' j i < - but that they 
belonged to a later date than had previously been 
r- V • d ‘o l>( ru. His successors assumed at first 
r !, I (‘I lo'ii -I , whose narrative begins with Gn l\ 

was the earlier ; and his wiiting was known as the 
basis or Grundsekriftj the sections marked by the 
use of the n;. hid.’ ‘ have been inserted 

into this do- jm* t :ii as supplementary 

to it. A more <*! ' ! *ori undertaken by 

Hupfeld, and -“icd in -liowed not only 
that the Jahwistic portions belonged to a docu- 
ment which, originadv hih- had been 

interwoven with the o iu », Dm i i M . ■sen! were at 
least two Eloh*' - *( -; (o h' be 

'i ‘"i .' 'i- Lv h oii'-o I li< Ml '■looc o^- -1 

I. the Jahwist. Taking tli(“-i‘ i’.\o 
together, it may be stated as a fact now TiLinlly 
accepted, that there are three gicai (ii.s- 

cernible in the Pentateuch, or mements rather of 
which it consists — (1) The work of the Deutero- 
nomist belonging mainly to the fifth book ; (2) that 
of an Elohistic writer, — to which the name of 
Priestly Code, Friestercodex, is commonly given, 
beginni , j ''v i entioned, with Gn P; 

(3) the co-.i:- 'i.,*:.' of the Jahwist and a 

second Elohist. It is true that analysis, fol- 
lowing the lines of Astruc, has often gone much 
further, and that OT criticism has been brought 
into disrepute in many quarters and laid itself 
open to counter-criticism, not only by this excess, 
but by the great divergence of view among the 
earlier critics, and the confidence, and even ar- 
rogance, with which they pronounced upon the 
unsdlcbi dcinil. But while the disagreements of 
ciiiic'- -how tliat their work is yet far from com- 
pile, and lliat there arc i loluibly many points as 
to which certainty i- no Io'du*? attainable, the 
main results of their uoik carifu.t be ignored, and 
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are no more to be disposed of by a general appeal 
to inspiration than Hugh Miller’s question as to 
how the fossil shells came to be in the rocks was 
answered by the quarry man’s explanation — ‘ When 
God made the rocks. He made the shells in them.’ 
Thirty years ago the problem of the Pent. , and 
with it that of the whole OT, took a new phase, 
when nub only I* b > ■; y considerations 
were brought lo i - ■».) ; »■ : » also considera- 

tions derived from a closer examination of Israel’s 
history and of the progress of its religious thought 
and practice. The whole question has been made 
to turn on the chronological relation of the Priestly 
Code (P) to the Jahwistic-Elohistic document (JE). 
Formerly the author of P was regarded as the 
oldest writer, even by such critics as Hupfeld, 
Ewald, and Knobel ; now he is regarded as the 
latest, not only by Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
Reuss, but even by Delitzsch and Driver, Critics, 
however, when maintaining the late date of 
a writing in its present form, often admit that 
earlier documentary or traditional elements may 
be embodied in it. It is indeed sixty years since 
the view which has recently commended itself to 
so many was broached by W. Vatke. Vatke was 
led to his conclusions, however, mainly by d 'priori 
considerations, and his book lay long neglected in 
consequence of the philosophical and technical 
form in which it was Avritten. A similar theory 
was independer 'lv ' ’ by Beuss of Strass- 

burg, and made ‘ . » of his pupils, H. Graf 

in a work issuec • ' ‘ Kayser in one pub- 

lished in 1874. Kuenen followed up the same 
views in h’ i ■ .'i» \ o'* the Religion of Israel 

(1869-70), V. ■ 'Vi j ••*! in his publications of 
1876 and 1878 carried them to the furthest point 
which they have yet reached. It is claimed as a 
special merit in Wellhausen’s work that it ‘ excited 
interest in these questions outside the narrow 
circle of ^piiCK* li-ls by its skilful handling of the 
materials, mi-I i'" almost perfect combination of 
wide historical considerations with the careful in- 
vestigation of details.’ The Grafian, or Graf- 
Well hausen, hypothesis was made known, or at 
least popularised, in Britain through the writings 
of Bobertson Smith. The starting-point of the 
theory is found in a study of the legislation con- 
tainea in the Pent., and a comparison of the 
relimous history and practice of Israel with what 
might have been expected had the whole of this 
legislation been known and observed from the 
beginning. It seemed to Vatke impossible ‘that 
a whole nation should suddenly sink from a high 
stage of religious development to a lower one, as 
is asserted to have been so often the case in the 
times of the Judges and Kings.’ It is claimed 
that the only explanation of the religious life of 
Israel is that many of the laws were either un- 
known or non-existent. Again, when the three 
components of the Pent, were examined, each was 
found to contain a distinct legislation in a his- 
1 01 ical sci-i iiig. Of these the simplest and probably 
tlm cailir'-i; vas that known as the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex 20-23), while the most complex, and 
therefore presumably the latest, was that of the 
Piio-^tly Code. B(itween i (*n»ric‘ Deui ciononiv. 
Xot without f‘xce[)tioii peihap-', but mn 
striking manner, the course of the history was 
found to reflect, and to be best explained by this 
order of the laws. The spiritual tide which lifted 
the life of Israel from stage to stage, leaving at 
each its memorial deposit of legislation, was due 
to the prophets, who, oy their impassioned appeals 
and denunciations of abuses, were the means of 
purifying the religion of their people, and raising 
it to a point of elevation, after reacliing which it 
unhappily fell into that petrifaction w’hich is not 
only decay, but death. The Law is the product. 


not the antecedent, of the prophetic ‘ , . ' o 

reverse the order is, in the words of '■'* 
to begin with the roof instead of the foundation ; 
but if the legislations fall into the order above 
indicated, it almost necessarily follows that the 
narratives in which they are respectively embedded 
must be regarded as o* ■ in the same order. 

To separate the la' i * history was the 

defect of Graf, corrected by Kuenen and WaU- 
hausen. But to accept law and narrative as 
emerging in the portions and order supposed, is 
to revolutionise the whole conception previously 
entertained of Israel’s history, and of its literary 
development. We conclude this brief account 
with the verdict pronounced upon the theory by 
a master in this department, A. B. Davidson of 
rV’bi ‘ 'T''-' strength of the theory lies in 

i ! ;o*' I ■•!»'(* with the practice, as we observe 
it in the historical hooks, and in the general out- 
line of the religious history which it draws. Its 
weakness lies in the incapacity which as yet it has 
shown to deal with many important details, and 
\ ' ' he assumption, absolutely necessary 

• • ■ ' the ancient historical books have 

been edited from a Deuteronomistic point of view. 

The fc » '■ ■ * ‘ * ■ > . ^ OT literature, founded 

mainly / ■ ' ■ , ’be found useful * 

13th-lith cent. b.c. (period of Judges). Song of Deborah 
of Jrorb, ' ' ' 

:«■ ■! (‘cii: It ' sources incorporated 

in Judges and Samuel ; j aiiu 

8th cent. b.o. Amos, 760-746; Hosea, 746-734; Zechariah 
^chaps. 9-11, which, however, include also \ ’ , 

if they are not, as some hole ■ ' , . , 

721 marhing the end of the Micah. 

7th cent, b » P . J 1. ■ ' Samuel (sources earlier) ; 

Ruth ; Nahu' . . . (earlier years of Josiah, 

t.e. 689-621) ; ,1 

6th cent. Hahakkuk (608-598) ; Jeremiah ; 1 and 2 Kings 
(sources earlier); Lamentations; Ohadiah (partly before and 
partly after 686, which ■■ i be Exile); 

Proverbs (partly before . ‘ • Joh ; P ; 

II Isaiah £ i ■ ■ t- . • (taken captive 597. The last 

three fall < ■ ' , ,)86-636) ; Haggai (620 seqq.) ; 

Zechariah , ■ * I - I 

6th cent. . • . * ) Jonah; Zee (12-14); Malachi 

(probably r* . ", > ■ • Ezra and Nehemiah(c. 450- 

430) incorporated in bur Ezr-Neh. 

4th cent. Ecclesiastes (not earlier than latter years of Persian 
rule, ending 332); Esther (early years of Greek period, be- 
ginning 832, or 3rd cent); 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezr-Neh in 
pr(.^( ''t '’oriri ' ^sequent to Ezra) 

'nd cent. ! • . ' ' . * ■ belong to most of these 

f jeriods, including even the Maccab. (168-166), but chiefly to the 
ater ones (ex. and post-ex.) 

ii. NT Canon . — The Jewish Scriptures became 
the B. of the early Christian Church. Round 
them in course of time gathered collections of 
Christian writings to which canonical authority 
was ultimately ascribed. But as in the case of 
OT the process was gradual. There was clearly 
no deliberate intention on the part of NT writers 
to make Scripture. The J ewish reverence for OT 
which the apostles inherited would prevent any 
such thought arising. That NT should have been 
written at all by men who shared in such a tradi- 
tional feeling has been characterised by Westcott 
as a ‘moral miracle of overwhelming dignity.’ 
The writings were evidently called forth by the 
circumstances of the Church, and only as a second 
thought gathered together and invested with 
authority. In order of (usrs'.o * Ion roistles 
naturally took preceden(‘c oi i (.o-;-!-' The 
facts of the Gospel history formed the staple of 
the apostolic preaching, ana, though in the earliest 
years communicated oinlly onl\ , iiiii-t have tended 
to assume a fixed tiadifionar lorm. So long as 
the apostles survived, and the Church had not 
extended beyond the reach of their personal in- 
struction, tjae necessity of committing this tra- 
dition to 'WTiting would he scarcely recognised. 
The conviction widely held during that first age, 

* Compare the table given bySanday, Inspiration^ p 435 if ; and 
by Kautzsch, AT, ot which a tr is given \n Expos Times, vi. .517 ff 
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that the end of the world was near, would also 
tend to discourage ai^ etiort of this kind. With 
the extension of the Church, the rising doubts as 
to the impending catastrophe, and the removal of 
the apostles, the need for a i-i ' ntt -n at record 
would be felt and supplied. '■ collec- 

tions of memorabilia, notes of apostolic preaching, 
were made and circulated we know on the testi- 
mony of St. Luke, whose object is expressly declared 
to be the displacement of these by a more trust- 
worthy account (Lk B®*). Meanwhile the apostles 
had supplemented their personal j ctlvity hr (, pis- 
tolary communications, and thus liio m: icii!.! for 
a new (Christian) Canon was accumulated. It is 
probable that all the books coinpo-iiig our NT 
were written by the end of the Uc cent, of our 
era. Thi-.iruhvd,;' M'-'s.IIvsu V'. ov.h <lged,c\o< pl 
where, as m the case oi Baur ana tne eariy Tubingen 
school, a -•poc.i'I./ ^ reconstruction of early Church 
History' - the ascription of later dates 

to certain of the books. T' ■ ■ 'owever, 

of NT books by the Chui . ■ ■ author- 
ship and authority was :* ■ longer 

time. It is not until the 4th cent, that all the 
books of the present Canon are found included in 
any list. The DidacM, or Teaching of the Twelm 
A^ostUs, an early treatise, the MS of which was 
discovered so recently as 1873, makes it clear that 
in the quarter whence it emanated in the end of 
the 1st or beginning of the 2nd cent, only a few of 
them were known. It was only to be expected, 
however, that certain hooks, or small collections 
of books, should be known and received within 
comparatively limited areas, from which they 
gradual''. . \ the use of the Church at 

large. I <■ i was no formal attempt to 
create a Canon, ana for long no formal decree 
■ it, a certain Christian wisdom and 
I. mo: seen at work in the ■ \ • ’ 

of writings both individually and collectively, i ne 
criterion was from the i‘ - ; imediate, 

or all but immediate, <■«■ 'si- x.o-i uu Ji . !:■* apostles. 
Only those books were admitted which could be 
regarded as the most faithful records of the work 
of Christ and His apostles, and as the suitable 
foundation of Chrib.tiaii ' *■ The need 
which was so soon felt, oi ■ \ ■ . ' the truths 

characteristic of Chiisthmity in oppo-ilion to the 
p#igfini‘Ting my of ilio gno^lic'^ and the 

laiiatica^ <Joa (‘1o|'raciH^ of MoiiumU''!!', the 

procc-s liv diiMUg HICK to ilic '>;n<!y of the piimi- 
the i'H'ouL OI tlio rji.ili. Tor ihi', J■ul|)o .o tiu* oral 
teaching, which still continued, was msnfiicient, 
as - : ■'» m 1 s to the written records. 

TI- ■ ( 0 he regarded as mere 

]>! i\ i! i <• II lid occasional writings ; the^ became more 
book- which might be publicly read for 
edification; they were the recognised arbiters in 
a great doctrinal contest; to them both sides 
appealed, and the foundations of NT were laid. 

The chief sources for the history of NT Canon in the period of 
its formation are the Christian wnters, esp. those who took part 
In the frrear controverMes liorcrK'*. diirin^^ rlie 2nd and 3rd 
ceniuriea, ihe frapmonts of iho heretical ^\r'n^^r3 themselves, 
the ancient vprHiorib, and sundry hits of recourniM ■! which 
ha\e come demri lo n‘» XV<.n c ' - {Canon of th.p ,\ /) 'ji\ . Ic- :hp 
hmion-of this period ns fol.^ v . T ad 70-170, dnnng which 
rnno, rhoujrh TM* (w <-!c'i''c adducible is fraprmentary, it is of 
w.'do rarifro, diic'-t, on orrn, and coniprclu*n‘-i\e ; a margin still 
rcMi- ru'd of hook*- w Ik » anthonrv w.n d. puicd or at least un- 
recognised, and the idea of a Canon was implied rather than 
expressed. Its ‘ formation ’ maj’ have been gradual, but it was 
certainly undisturbed. It was a growth and not a senes of 
contests. II. a.d. 170-803, during which the a\ aihible e\ idorice 
is largely augmented and the consciousness of a collection of 
sacred books becomes more distinct. Still its woik is ‘to con- 
struct and not to define/ the age * was an age of research and 
thought, but at the same time it was an age of freedom.’ ‘ Even 
controversy failed to create a spirit of histoncal inquiry/ and 
thus the evidence gathered from writers of the 3rd cent, ‘differs 
from that of earlier date in fulness rather than m kind ’ III 
A.D. 303-397, during which the Canon formed the subject of 
deliberation and decree at great Councils of the Church, at 


one of which, the third Council of Oart’ncro, hold in the yeof 
397, the books of NT recognised ‘are exacily Liioao which are 
generally received at present.* 

Some of the chief points of this ;lov(‘lo| upp't 
can alone be indicated here; further ifi'o iiMMcn 
will be found in the special article (New Testa- 
ment Canon). Justin Martyr, the apologist 
about A.D. 150, records the fact that certain 
apostolic writings were read along with the 
prophets on the Lord's Day in the churches both 
in city and country. Among these writings he 
'sk'iliy ior(‘'s to what he calls ‘The Memoirs 
OI IPO Vjo-MO'-J which almost without doubt were 
the Canonical Gospels. He refers to t Apot : \\ p-c 
byname, and evinces an acquainbanc^i "k-i i* !i 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. The list Imown as the 
Muratorian T* from Muratori, who pub- 

lished it at Milan in 1740, which probably repre- 
sents the view of the Homan Church towards the 
end of the 2nd cent., refers to the Gospels, to the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, enumerates IS Epp. 
of St. Paul, acknowledges St. Jude, 2 Epp. of St. 
John (probably the 2nd and 3rd), and the Apoc. 
The fragment is somewhat mutilated, and in this 
way the incompleteness of its reference to the 
Gospels, and its omission of 1 P and 1 Jn are 
possibly to be accounted for. It adds the Apoc. 
of St. Peter, though with an indication of doubt, 
and expressly excludes two Epistles which had 
been circulated under St. Paul’s name — one to the 
Laodicseans, and the other to the Alexandrians. 
The Pesliitta or Syriac Version of NT was the B. of 
the Syrian Christians of a period not later than 
the end of the 2nd cent. It included all the 
books of our Canon except 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, Jude, 
and Rev. The old Lat. version, also of the 2nd 
cent., omitted only He, Ja, and 2 P. The heretic 
Marcion, about the middle of the same cent., com- 
posed a Canon of his own in accordance with his 
peculiar views. This embraced the greater part 
of the Pauline Epp. and a modification of St. 
Luke. Tatian’s Biatessaron^ or ‘Harmony of the 
Four Gospels,’ which, as has iccisil’y b-im con- 
clusively proved, were the to.i*' of our 

Canon, not only testifies to the existence of these, 
but signalises by this treatment of them their 
peculiar positionand .‘.'ilbo'ijv . *'.hicb vri^-s-iiiTriii^v 
emphasized a little ji a l»;j 'il*'‘ I'jirir'i:! orin’ogy 
by which Irenseus sought to show that there 
could be only four Gospels. By A.D, 250 we 
have the evidence of Ireneeus as representing the 
churches in Gaul, Clement of Alexandria and 
Oiigcn icpresenting the Egyptian churches, and 
'rertiilliiin representing the churches of North 
Africa, practicallj' concurring in their testimony 
to the contents of that body of Scripture which, 
with increasing dLtinctness, was taking its place 
as the autlioi native Canon, Doubt stul affected 
only Ja, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and Rev, while Hebrews 
was in the churches of Rome and Africa not 
recognised as Pauline. Eusebius in his Bccles, 
History, composed about A.D. 325, gives valuable 
information and testimony as to the state of the 
question in his time. He distinguishes the books 
which claimed to be authoritative as Homo- 
logoumena, or universally acknowledged books ; 
Antilegomena, or disputed books ; and Notha, or 
M>r.ii<nii books. The Antilegomena included Ja, 
Jhh<s 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, also Hebrews and Rev. 
Eusebius hazards f'c Dfii'iion Hebrews may 
be a Greek tr. of j, II<‘b. PmuIIih* originaL St. 
Jerome, towards the close of the 4th cent,, gives 
much the same account of the state of opinion in 
his time, while he himself accepts all the books of 
our present Canon. St. Augustine likewise accepts 
the Canon in its present form, and was present at 
that Council of Cfarthage (397) at which, as alrea^ 
stated, ecclesiastical sanction was given to it. It 
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must be admitted that this conclusion was reached 
rather on popiJar and consuetudinary than critical 
,nd it is no matter for surprise that the 

‘ of canonicity was reopenea at the Be- 
" ' and again within the last half century. 
Nothing, however, has b.A \ hich affects 
the claim of the large o' > ' books, and 

those of chief interest and Value, to be the record 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
■wisdom with which, on the whole, the line has 
been drawn is only made more apparent on a con- 
sideration of those books, such as the Epp. of 
Clement, the Ep. of Barnabas, and the Shi*])’'i-!vl 
of Hermas, which long maintained a po- uoi on 
the very borders of Scripture, and are given at the 
u,onciusion of NT in certain very ancient MSS. 
It only remains to mention the large number of 
. • Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses 

of Eusebius), of which some, as the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the Acts of Paul and Thekla, 
have long been Icnown, while of others, as the 
Gospel and of St. Peter, fragments 

have only re< i \ been discovered. 

V. Text. — i. Hebrew. — Until the invention of 
printing, in the 15th cent., the only mode of trans- 
mitting ancient books was by the slow and labori- 
ous method of copying one MS from another. 
Hand-copying, like typography itself, is subject 
to special tendencies to error. Since any mistake 
may be confined to a single MS, though almost 
certain to be continued in any copies made from 
it, it is obvious that the work of tracing out the 
original text by a comparison of MSS is a difficult 
and delicate one. It forms the subject of a special 
study, called Textual Criticism, and demands no 
little ability, patience, and tact. For many 
centuries the rolls written for use in the synagogue 
liave been prepared with scrupulous care, and the 
texts which they represent have been preserved, it 
may be said, free from variation. This applies 
to the books of the Law, the Haphtaroth or lessons 
from the Prophets, and the ’'h. ' . .he five 
books (Ca, Ku, La, Ec, Est) o* i* great 
festivals. It applies, however, only to the con- 
sonantal characters, since these rolls were written 
without points and accents, and does not apply to 
the period before the scribes of the Jewish tradi- 
tion took the rolls under their special care, nor so 
strictly to the MSS intended for private use, which 
had the vowel points together with the Massoretic 
notes and corn men U' r v. It is said that the earliest 
Heb. MS cl wliMib tlic age is known dates from 

A. D. 916, hut few are extant which have come 
down from an earlier period than the 12th cent., 
and these, as will readily be understood from what 
has been said, represent a single tradition, and are 
of no use for comparative purposes. The work, 
first of the Talmudists between the 1st and 5th 
centuries, and then of the Massoretes from the 
6th to the 11th centuries, has fixed the Heb. text 
(hence called the Massoretic) to the utmost attain- 
r''-- si- . of (v-ibness. But that prior to the 

■ »■■■ ■» M‘ - the Heb. Scriptures had been 
subject to the ordinary conditions of MS copying, 
is evident from the numerous and important varia- 
tions found in the Samaritan Pent, and the LXX. 
These agree together in many in regard 

to which both differ from the !!■ '■. and they 
are oompaiat'vclv independent witnesses — the one 
to the Slate of the text in possibly the 6th cent. 

B. C., the other to that in the 3rd. 

ii. Gree/j.— Many ancient MSS contain the LXX 
version of OT along with the text of NT. It 
seems, therefore, more convenient to divide MSS 
into Hebrew and Greek than into OT and NT. 
Two facts in the early history of NT Scriptuies 
are worthy of note. The one is the wliolesale 
destruction of the sacred books during the perse- 


cution of Diocletian (A.D. 302), and the other that 
in A.D. 330 fifty large and carefully prepared copies 
of the Scriptures were made by order of the 
Emperor Constantine for the use of the churches 
of Constantinople. The former event is doubtless 
accountable for the fact that no MS exists which 
is older than the 4th cent. For a thuusand years 

’ ’y the sacred text may be traced in a 

nd increasing stream of MSS. About 
100 of these are Uncials ^ written, that is, in capital 
letters — a mark of early date; the remainder, 
numbering nearly 2000, being Cursives^ that is, m 
the smaller running hand which was used from the 
9th cent, onwards. An interesting class of MSS 
are the Palimpsests, in which the sacred text has 
been more or less obliterated and some later work 
written over it. Short articles on the five leading 
uncials will he found under their respective 
symbols : viz. (1) the Codex Sinaiticus, known by 
the symbol (2) the Codex Vaticanus (B), (3) the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), (4) the Codex Ephraemi 
(C), and (5) the Codex Bezm (D). 

VI. Veksions. — Eenderings of the Scriptures 
from the original into other tongues are not only 
interesting in themselves as giving us the form in 
which the B. brought its message to the various 
peoples of the earth, but (esp. those of ancient 
times) are of very great value for determining 
what the original text itself was. They tap, as it 
were, the stream of MS evidence at various points 
from which we have parallel and independent 
streams available for compJirLon with the parent 
stream and with each oilier. 1 l is evident that, 
to derive the full benefit from this circumstance, a 
critical text of the VSS must be prepared with the 
same care as of the o ' * *. 1 G' ‘his, and it is 
obvious how import. . ^ V “in deciding 

between rival MS readings, as also for purposes of 
interpretation. The weakness of this branch of 
textual criticism is the defective state of the text 
of even the most important versions. Along with 
the VSS proper are justly reckoned those refer- 
ences in the writings of the early Fathers, which 
are in effect fragmentary MSS or VSS, according 
as they are quotations or translations. 

Of OT the most important version is the Alex- 
andrian, known as the Septuagint (LXX), from 
the tradition that the portion of it embracing the 
Law was made by 72 scribes or scholars sent by 
the high priest from Jems, to Alexandria at the 
request of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247). 
This tradition, afterwards extended to the whole 
version, has not only been overlaid b\ mnnyinytlih nl 
elements, but originally rested up--!' a loi'io'-'oy one 
Aristeas, which is now admitted i o be a f.i ye* \ . It 
is, moreover, contradicted by the differences m merit 
and value which distinguish the several books, as 
well as by the divergence in the methods of para- 
phrasing and interpretation employed. There can 
he no doubt that a succession of translators of 
varying edacity and skill were engaged upon this 
version. The work was carried on probably during 
the 3rd and 2nd cents. B,0., the greater part being 
completed at the latest by B.C. 132, the date 
alluded to in the preface to the Greek rendering 
of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. There were other 
Greek VSS, such as those of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus ; but none of these was so 
widely influential or so extensively used as the 
LXX. It is of inmortance not only as an aid to 
the study of the Heb. OT, hut as introductory to 
the Greek NT, the language of which is largely 
based upon it. From it '•j'* j. ni: o( lirr VSS, such as 
the Itala or Old Latin Vim ''• on, i‘ertain Syriac 
VSS, the iEthiopic, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Gothic, and Sclavonic VSS, together 
with the Arabic VSS, which were not taken 
directly from the original The Targums or in- 
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were rather paraphrases than trans- 
necessity for them arose from the 
substitution of Aramaic for Heb. as the ordinary 
’ . - ^ Jews after their return from the 

\ . i' / important is the Targ. of Onkelos 

on the Pent., which keeps more closely to the 
original than the others, and is remarkable for 
careful as well as skilful work. 

Of VSS which embrace both OT and NT, one 
of the earliest and most valuable is the Syriac 
Peshitta, the name meaning ‘ simple ’ or ‘ faithful.’ 
Its relation to one or two VSS or equal or greater 
antiquity is still mb mdice. It dates from the 
2nd cent. A.D. Its place in the histo^ of the 
Canon has already heen mentioned. Tne Phil* 
oxenian or Monophysite Version is not an inde- 
pendent rendering, hut a peculiar modification of 
the Peshitta. The Old Vcision (the Itala) 
prob. arose in N. Africa, was made (as already men- 
tioned) from the Greek of the LXX, and is only 
known from citations in patristic writers. It was 
in the course of revising the Old Latin that Jerome 
conceived the desim of making a new translation 
of OT direct from the Hebrew. This work, begun in 
A.D. 390, occupied him fourteen years, and was for 
lori;.- r. if:.\ Ji's.'b’v It was accused of 

i.ig iscr ' ■ ' V ' 'edit. 

It receiv< ■ ■ later 

it was recognised by Gregory the Great, but 200 
years more elapsed before it became in the West 
the generally received and authoritative version, 
thenceforward known as the Vulgate or ‘popular’ 
version. The text of the Vulgate is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition, having heen almost from the 
first corrupted owing to the existence and use along 
with it of the^ Old Latin, and the not unnaturm 
tMTi 'ftMcr.ci of r < ! ob'L'' .* o n '’lo <>••(* i'lio'^ lu ». 

Oi iIm; "i.iUn'uJc oi i" 0 (.orr‘ \ i so sJ. i ;.s 
impossible here to speak. Our own English B. 
has a long and interesting history (see under art. 
Versions). Most modern VSS differ from the 
ancient in the extent of the critical apparatus on 
which they are based. They do not depend upon 
a single MS or a single version in another tongue. 
This IS esp. the case with the most recent revisions, 
which, as for instance our own RV, attempt to 
present, both in regard to text and Interpretation, 
the nearest possible approach to the language of 
the original writers of the Scriptures. 

JB. THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 

Having now, so far as space permits, analysed 
the B., akown the parts of which it is made up, 
the forms in which it has appoaiod, thoir relations 
to each other, and their lu>>toiy up to Iho ]>oiTit ai 
which this collection pniciically ab.-urned it-- 
form, we turn to its eonsidoij.tiou as a ns 

character as a literature, and its relation to Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church. The^ B. is the 
sacrea book of Christianity. Round it — its origin, 
history, and contents—circle many of the most 
important ' ’ ’dch affect the nature and | 
claims of ■ ■ faith. As Christianity is I 

admittedly the highest and purest form of religion 
known to maa, ii itifiy b“ -.‘nM that the leligious 
destinies of iho i;h*o .irpe-Ki upon the B. lie, cer- 
tainly, who would iindci-ijirid what Christianity 
is, must have a clear conception of what the B. is 
and teaches. 

I. The Literature of other Religions.— As, 
however, there are other religions besides Chris- 
tianity, there are other liieratures which are 
regarded as sacred and authoritative by the 
adnerents of these religions. Some of them, 
indeed, claim to he the vehicles of Divine Revela- 
tion. It may be well, therefore, to consider what a 
sacred book is, and how it acquires this character. 


I and to give a brief account of the chief sacred 
! books of the world. It is one great characteristic 
of them that they have in every case grown ; they 
are collections, literatures, rather than books ; not 
composed at once, oi from one hand, 

but -ombinii-g .-Mry !■’«* o'eruents, and gener- 
ally r. * “c Ii ‘ ‘ ■ ' « of a 

religjo:. a (u. m . - ii'-- « time. 

This is to a great extent true even of the Koran, 
which is more of the nature of a book than any 
of the others. With the exception again of the 
Koran, it is probable that large portions of fheir 
contents were handed down by tradition before 
being committed to writing. Religion began in 
custom rather than in thou^t, and was embodied 
in ceremonies before these were explained by means 
of doctrines. However simple the primitive worship 
might he, it naturally tended to assume fixed 
forms ; the same words would be used in incanta- 
tion and prayer, and these would be accompanied 
by the same acts and observances. When religions 
custom became is-o!-? fUi d and more highly 

organised, the preserved first by 

means of a sacred caste or priesthood, and then 
by writing down the tradition itself. Hence the 
most ancient portion of such literatures usually 
consists of liturgical formulas and ritual texts, 
where the former give the words to be used and the 
latter give the directions for the accompanying 
acts. The priestly class b'-o'd-g naturally the 
learned class, and their w r. i*'!. ^ 'emaining for a 
long time the only national literature, it, was to he 
expected that many matters of interest would 
receive notice in that literature which could not 
he strictly and absolutely described as religious. 
Thus mytnological andhis'oii'*. 1 i .r 
were already ancient, and '»• (‘jm-. o. » : .ir r 
were held in reverence, would it 

down. Laws first of ceremonii'i :-;i o" }■■!'! 
later of moral worthiness, the | v. i -.n i.» 

its exercise even about civil i “ M' ‘ I ‘ li ■, 

p^c'ji1’\ of U-i* bfjoes of the nation and of the 
I. •' M!opi( m‘i t\ -III other registers, — all, in fact, 
which was regarded by those who were identified 
with ' b!'\ i"g permanent value became 

a pan <»• i!‘‘ -scim. boo These features can be 
traced in OT itself, and are generally characteristic 
of what are known as the Bibles of mankind. The 
canonical position acauired by such writings is due 
to their acceptance oy nations or religious com- 
munities as of decisive authority especially in 
matters aflecting faith and worship, and is usually 
supported by ascribing to them a supernatural 
origin, or at least the authority due to thorn as 
the work of the founders of the respective icligion?, 
or as belonging to the peiiod ol doT'olopment hen 
the influence of the founder was still fresli and his 
initiative unimpaired. 

For our present purpose it is only necessary to 
take account of the literary monuments of the 
chief ethnic religions. Fuller details may be found 
in such works as Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch der Meligionsgeschichte (of which the first 
volume has been translated) j Tiele, Outlines of the 
History of Religion \ Menzies, History of Religion ; 
and in the literature as cited in these works. For 
a brief sketch of the religions themselves, see 
Religion. 

The sacred books of China bring ns face to face 
with the practical paradox, that, while none have 
ever been more iiiflnential in moulding the life of 
a people, no inspiration or sui)ernatural autliority 
is claimed for them. They are received wii U the 
reverence due to the sages from whom they pro- 
ceeded, and their guardians are not so much priests 
as scholars. The five chief books of Confucianism 
are termed King, — Le. classical, canonical, — and 
are partly the original work of the master, partly 
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compilations and selections by him from pre-exist- 
ing literature, with possibly, to some small extent, 
later additions. In character they range from 
extremely dry chronicles to the interpretation of 
magical formulas, rules of conduct, and sacred 
songs. The Li-Ki contains laws for domestic and 
social life at once comprehensive and minute, and 
by them the life of the whole Chinese Empire has 
been moulde-’ ' • ' ' ■ ^ j fundamental 

lesson is the ■ . and it is full 

of finely conceived and inspiring thoughts. The 
tour Shoo, or records of the ‘h, . ' 
much that is of interest, ■ '■ .* > '' s ■ 

bilia of Confucius himseit ana tne writings of 
Mencius, one of the most powerful and practical 
of Chinese thinkers. The teaching of the latter as 
to human nature has been compared with that of 
Bishop Butler, since it human nature in 

its ideal as a system or in which the 

rightful ruler of the entire nature is the moral 
wul. The Tao-ti- King is the sacred book of Taoism, 
which divides with Confucianism and a form of 
Buddhism the s. l-omage of the Chinese 

people. The 'ni , u »r oM ! i . ^ ‘ Book of Doctrine and 
V irtue ’ was the philosophic mystic Lao-tsze, who 
W'as born about half a century before Confucius 
(B.C. 600). Lao-tsze traces the origin of things to 
an impersonal reason, and directs men to seek the 
supreme good by way of contemplation and asceti- 
cism; at the same time many of his utterances 
are marked by great beauty and genuine moral 
insight. 

In India we meet with a twofold stream of 
literature, — that of Brahmanism and that of Buddh- 
ism, — the former being the main factor in the 
II 1110,1 I ii TTi'i li ‘-‘I*. TheBrahmanic 
1' ‘M, ii'c iM' liii!''* ,ii( V.. ,;n |)*(»per, consisting of 
four books or collections of hymns, the Brah- 
manas, or ritualistic commentary upon these, and 
the Upanishads or speculative treatises < ■Mi!.!i:*i' ' 
the philosophy of the universe which i ic % 
hymns seemed to imply. All these form part of 
the Veda, or knowledge excellence, and belong 
to revelation or ‘ Sh-uii ’ (hearing), as having been 
communicated to inspired men from a higher 
source. A second order of books is similarly 
termed 'Smriti’ (recollection or tradition), and 
includes the law books, the great Epic poems, and 
the Puranas or ancient legends. Of these various 
works the most important and interesting from 
our present point of view are the Bigveda, the 
Laws of Menu, and the Epics. The Kigveda is of 
the greatest antiquity, and reveals much of the 
life and manner of 11 linking and feeling of the 
earliest invaders of India fiom the north of whom 
anything is known. ^ The hymns are spirited and 
intensely national in tone. They were designed 
for use at the sacrifices, of the ritual of which they 
formed an essential part. The gods addressed in 
them are pre-eminently Nature deities, whose 
power is extolled and whose aid and favour are 
invoked. The Laws of Menu form one of those 
codes for the regulation of conduct which have 
, ‘ ■ b. 'V.y grown into shape. Much of it is believed 
:■'» . ■ I'l'' :•» prehistoric times, and the main body 
oi- ;'i <c.i' ■ IS undoubtedly very ancient, though 
in its present form it is probably not older than 
the 2na cent. A.D. It has been described as ‘a 
kind of Indian Pentateuch, resting on the funda- 
mental assumption that every part of life is 
essentially religious.’ It ■ * ' ! ’ either in a 

particular locality or with . [ ■ ' ■ school, but 

gradually extended its aiiihonty o\(;r the entire 
Hindu people. It consecrates the system of Caste, 
but, while it exalts asceticism, its regulation of 
ordinary life is touched with a fine spirit and 
marked by a practical morality. The great Epic 
poems, the Kamayima and the Mahabharata, 
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chiefly influenced the transition from the ancient 
Brahmanism to modern Hinduism. With their 
countless legends and deep personal interest, they 
appealed to those whom neither speculation nor 
ritual could move. They are the Bibles of the 
people, and celebrate the achievements of the 
ancient heroes, Rama and Eirishna. The latter is 
regarded m the Mahabharata as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, one of the supreme Hindu deities. The 
idea of incarnation of deity is indeed the chief 
addition made by these poems to the religious 
thought of India, and was probably developed 
under the necessity of competing with Buddhism 
for popular favour. Turning to the sacred litera- 
ture of Buddhism, it is best represented in what is 
known as the Southern Canon, the form in which 
the books are used by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
They are written in P^li, while those of the 
Northern Canon are in Sanskrit. They are other- 
wise termed the Tripitaka, or three baskets, from 
the manner of preserving the leaves in each volume, 
and were accepted as canonical about B.C. 250. 
The three ‘ baskets ’ are the Vmaya Pitaka, which 
gives the rules of Buddhism as a religions com- 
munity, and especially of its monastic order ; the 
Abidharma Pitaka he philosophic or 

^eculative doctrine <;■ : \ i ; and the Sutta 
Pitaka consisting of reminiscences of the parables 
and sermons of Buddha, in which the religion is 
adapted to common life. To the last belong the 
D’lJ ‘sentences of religion,’ the most 

popular or all the Buddhist books. The Dhamma- 
pada and the Sutta-nipata are said to ‘ rank among 
the most impressive of the religious books of the 
world.’ 

The religion specially identified with Persia is 
Zoroastrianism, and the B. of Zoroastrianism is 
commonly known as Zend-Avesta. Properly, how- 
ever, ‘Avesta’ is the text, — ^like the Indian ‘Veda* 
it means ‘ knowledge,’-— and ‘Zend’ is the com- 
mentary or annotation upon it. The commentary 
is in a different language from the text. The 
latter consisted originally of 21 books, but practi- 
cally only one of tl'iose lias survived. It consists 
of three parts— the Yasna, a collection of liturgies 
:P('!i;' \.*ili - ■ II. ‘ I'.unns; the Visperad, consisting 
oj - 1 I ■ j 1' . .'ih and the Vendidad, an ancient 
law book, with which are incorporated a number 
of legendaiy narratives. While the prevailing 
character of the Zend-Avesta is that rather of a 
book of devotion than of the >■ u ^ < f . ■ i. 
a Bible in our sense, there is ■ ■ ■ 1^ ■■ . i ; 

a variety of religious conceptions which illustrate 
its essentially composite character. At the same 
time it contains many passages of an extremely 
noble and * " .-1 3ter, and the religion of 
which it is has had no inconsider- 

able influence upon both Judaism and Christianity. 

The only other sacred book of the first rank 
which it is necessary for us to notice is the Koran 
of the Mohammedans. The name signifies ‘read- 
ing.’ It has already been remarked that the 
Koran differs from other sacred literatures in being 
the production of one man. Mohammed is its 
author, the revelations being written down by the 
followers of the prophet, after whose death the 
fragments were gathered together and formed, 
unfortunately with a total lack of urimgoriiini, 
into the unity of a single hook, 'flic aiicriipis of 
modem scholars to set the suras or chapters in 
chronological order has largely increased the 
interc«;t of the book, and thrown light upon the 
spiritual development of the prophet himself. In 
such an arrangement the earliest utterances are 
seen to be full of emotional fire, brief, poetic, 
pointed. The later are longer and more prosaic, 
dealing with all varieties of subjects, personal and 
domestic, civil as well as religious. They contain 
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also elements drawn from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Yet the Koran throughout claims to be 
inspired in the strictest sense, its words are the 
words of God Himself. 

II. The Bible in kelation to the Liteea- 
TURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS.— -What, then, is the 
relation of the literature thus briefly described to 
the Christian Scriptures ? It is not necessary to 
depreciate the former in order to exalt the latter. 
We have already noted that there is wisdom, 
truth, and spirituality in these books of non- 
Chnstian faiths. They and the religions with 
which they are connected have been the light of 
generations of human beings. They are associ- 
ated with the civilisations of the world and its 
great historical epochs. What we have now to 
ask is, whether, apart from the question of Divine 
Revelation, to which we shall presently advert, 
any of them possess the qualities fitting them to 
become the sacred books of the world, or whether 
the B., from this point of view, has any manifest 
Eupeiiority over them? Uf we turn to Confucian- 
ism and 11 h authoritative literature, we find every- 
where a consecration of the past, even where it 
is not understood, which is the deadly enemy of 
progress ; the life of the people is hound in fetters 
of habit and ceremony which political changes 
and revolutions have not sufficed to break. The 
characteristics of the Chinese mind, with its want 
of comprehensiveness, and excessive attention to 
minute detail, are reflected in its ‘ classics.’ Moral 
and spiritual life is crushed out under the burden 
of external precepts and directions, and there is a 
determined adherence to the level of the purely 
human, an avoidance of all reference to the 
divine, which i; "o jvd tends to mutilate the 
higher side of /. and to deprive him of 

an ideal. ' It is no wonder that the mysticism of 
the T. o li Kill;' IvmiI Ji’s ji . *j ction for those out of 
who*;: lii-' ; r 'pmI I* not wholly crushed. 

But 1 . 0 -n*. ' o V ij I j..,, p i ■ opYic; 1 ii.sd 

ethical excellences, ‘as a ; o". i'.*** 

failure, and shows how little , ' * i o, jiiid ru.r; *• 
can do without a historical n !•, *nev.o k •<» 

>■ ■ r ' ‘ '■*' ■ 3s). * Q ' • ■( d l.;« ? i *.'0 o i 

not only by its immense | 
extent, but by tbo '-’’cr'*' variety of standpoints re- 
presented in !i. ;i: '(•<• to meet the wants of 

a single people can scarcely be eijgiected to satisfy 
the entire numan race. The Vedic ry.!!-' < \- 
hihit the instability of polytheism. I lie 
manic system endeavoured to meet this defect 
by means of its phi]oso])hical developments; but in 
so doing unfitted iiseli to be a popular religion. 
Hence India, during the supremacy of Brahmanism, 
had in reality two religions, the .-'pci iiln five and 
the idolatrous and mythical. Tho '-•'f mi a lion be- 
tween the two tended to intensify their several 
Win la degiude the popular 
.{• ' !i II <i \ w liioM V. - only partially met by 
I Ip* 'ricMinMiion iiip.i" uli. *i emerge in the great 
Epics. Even Buddhism, hich presents a personal 
object of affection and imitation to the worshiper, 
is condemned by its one-sidedness. If in Con- 
fucianism we have a religious positivism which will 
not look at the Divine, in Buddhism we have an 
agnosticism which cannot find it. It is a religion 
of despair ; it cannot become the spring of human 
eflbrt, promote civilisation, or contribute to social 
progress. ) The sacred books which have sprung 
up on soil like this, reflecting the peculiarities of 
their origin, must be held as falling short of the 
required conditions on which alone they could 
supersede all others. Zoroastrianism as a religion 
may be said to be already dead, modern Parsism 
being a comparatively unmfluential modifleation 
of it. The Zend-Avesta is of interest, as we have 
seen, for tlie noble elements contained in it, and 


for the traces of its thought which are to he found 
in the teachings of other faiths ; but even in the 
portions which_ have come down to ns, it shows 
Itself, like the literature of Brahmanism, a mixture 
of diverse views and standpoints. Its mainly 
lituigical character, and the view presented in it 
of the supreme Deity, so far as a dualistic system 
can be said to have a supreme Deity, prevented it 
from ^pl calling much, beyond the region of its 
origin. I’lic ^loiinm-iicdan Koran is eq^ually un- 
fitted to become the book of a universal religion. 
Like Confuciani-*'!, il.oiigh hi a diflerent way, 
Islam is a foe to ]) <;gi o--. Mi- ideas aie bald and 
poor; it grew t<'(? iis aoctiines and forms 

were ii( d at the very outset of its career, 

and do TioL Mi.i'iii, of change. Its morality is that 
of the stage at which men emerge from idolatry 
... its doctrine is after all no more i'r "A\\ 
Allah is but a negation of other goas. ... He 
does not enter into humanity, and therefore he 
cannot render to humanity the highest services.’ 

Wt '.‘ol', •» i|-, * ■' ‘i! * ‘V contributed to the Cam- 

' ' «V'‘ /, :/ ./ -i 0 • ishes the sacred books of 

. . .1 ■ I . the OT Scriptures under 

db. 1..WJ ^In no case is the 

revelation or authoritative rule given in them represented as 
embodied and wrought out step by step in the life of a people. 
The doctrine is announced and explained, and fencedf in by 
‘ i ‘ t it finds no prophets who unfold and 

I I 4 • ■ . • , .,1 ■ 1 t . 't • 'll’ >'.ll 

growen, wmen abo i ■ i .i . ■<'. i i.' 1 ■ • > i ’i ; 

-r* 1? ai * ■ -o.' : I' i\U ' I . ■ f 

I » ^ r ■ <‘ “ I i I , , ! 'i! . I 

. •> «;<* • • * r • ■ -I ■ a" I i.'p a ii • 

« ‘-.‘o r , 1 I" I !■* I « a a ' li < ; "w <‘d ii • 
stnvmgs alter a personal and spirits .1 ■ ' ■ with God.* 
8. They are partial. In their most » “ • . . . ■ tiiey may 

be said to be * a Psalter completed by a law oi nbuai.’ * On the 
other hand, the B. contains every element which the representa- 
tives of different races have found to be the vehicle of religious 
teaching, and every element in its fullest and most fruitful form.* 

If these features, we may add, are conspicuous on a com- 
parison with the OTf the aiguineni; bireugil cm-d when the 
NT is brought into view. TiiiTe ihe h’ghe-T I’cachos of doctrine 

■* ' '* ■ r \ ; iherp the culmination 

‘I : . there in amplest measure 

are lo oe louiia me sources oi man’s purest ana highest life. 
And the B. thus completed *- ‘ppr'' : - a poi'ic of iLsrii'UMso’i w'..u!l 
per aps doe- ii<»t bciorig lo 1 e 0 1 alone. T'*et‘bM'ij(‘ .'scr p.urcs 
i»o !v iiti or'i.', or at least racial j they are bound by 

lumts of place and Time, the i i ‘ • i - 

stances m which they arose; r ‘ ,1 . ■■ -r ■ i 1 1 i < ! 
to the need) ‘ 'i s n ■ ' i' ■ e. !.*i •. * . * • i s .. 

and most is -m ‘ ■ r 

V*'” PI I •!« !. i •’ ■ ■ *1 • i c r . ■ ■ f 

I I '-:<'<! \ t • K, I i.i 1 ) .iH.,. ,o i|.L 

hearts of men of varymg counines and climes. 

i. Revelation.— A usual feature of the sacred 
books we have been considering is the claim made 
by them, or on behalf of them, that they are vehicles 
oi' a divine Bevelahon. The Chinese alone do not 
claim that their books are inspired, though they 
regard them with a reverence as deep as anything 
connected with their religion calls forth. The 
three parts of the Veda, as we have seen, are dis- 
tinguished as S’ruti, ‘revelation, ’from the Smriti, or 
‘ tradition.* The Yedic hymns themselves were held 
to possess supernatural powers, and were raised to 
the rank of a divinity. The Avesta had been, 
according lo the Persians, communicated to Zara- 
iZoi on-iter) by Ahum, <lio good god, him- 
bclf. The Koran, according to tl:c Mohammedans, 
is an earthly copy of a heavenly original, which 
the angel of revelation made known to the prophet 
dining his ecstasies; it was the subject of one of 
their greatest controversies whether the Koran as 
it stands, down to the very word and letter, vras 
not uncreated and eternal, and free therefore from 
every possible imperfection. The motive of such 
conceptions lies upon the surface. If, on the one 
hand, it is man’s way of expressing his boundless 
reverence for that which is ancient or of proved 
value, it is, on the other hand, due to the desire of 
feeling himself on solid giound in regard to the 
highest and most mysterious concerns of life, those 
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which relate to the power above him and the 
future before him. Somewhat similar claims are 
made on behalf of the B. It also brings a revela- 
tion from God ; it also is an inspired book. Are 
all such claims eq^ually futile ? Because they are 
made on behalf of many books, are they true of 
none ? Such a conclusion would be obviously in- 
ept. If a revelation is necessary for man, and if it 
is in the highest degree unlikely that God would 
leave man without this necessary guidance, — points 
which we cannot fully discuss in this place, — it 
must be somewhere, and the fact that there are 
unfounded claims to its possession should stimulate 
the search for it, not lead to its abandonment. 
And these claims, if nothing more, are a pathetic 
confession of man’s sense of helplessness in presence 
of the deeper problems of existence, of his felt 
need for higher guidance. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that the conviction so strongly held had a 
relative justification. A better and juster view 
of the religions of the world than that formerly 
entertained, leads us to see that in them also God 
was educating the world for Himself. In their 
higher phases, by means of their loftier spirits, a 
message was delivered to the nations, in which 
they were not wrong in recognising His voice. In 
comparison with Christianity they may be classed 
as ‘ natural ’ religions, but at least God was speak- 
ing in the worthier manifestations of the ‘ nature * 
which He had made. We are prepared, therefore, 
rather than unfitted by their study, to recognise in 
Christianity a divine revelation, and in the B. an 
inspired book, while the question of degree of In- 
spiration, and as to what Inspiration itself in- 
volves, is directly suggested by it. 

ii. Inspiration. — The Christian doctrine of In- 
spiration was largely an inheritance from the Jews 
along with the OT, to which alone it at first 
applied. After the disappearance of Prophetism, 
and the reconstitution of the * Church-people ’ of 
Israel on the basis of the written law, it is not 
surprising that rigid and even mechanical views of 
In Mtio!. prevailed. The Talmud, while ad- 
mit I’ng vlegrees of Inspiration, declared that the 
Pentateuch at least had been divinely dictated to 
Moses ; while Alexandrian Judaism, doubtless 
under Platonic influences, and on the analogy of 
the heathen Mantic, held that it involved a total 
io:i of the human faculties. The first 
< i'l ' : .iii writer to propound a theory of this kind 
is Justin Martyr, who could not conceive of the 
things above being made known to men other- 
wise than by the Divine Spirit using righteous men 
like a harp or lyre, from which the plectrum elicits 
what sound it will. This view was followed with 
more or less emphasis by such writers as Tertul- 
lian, Irenmus, Origen; while others, like Chry- 
sostom, Basil, Jerome, were disposed to recognise 
the MS \Vi‘ y of I'l ■ several writers as mould- 
ing : i( • uo'lv. While Eusebius affirms 

that ■! «■•.!'! '■ I'l 's lo say that the sacred pen- 
men could have substituted one word for anotner, 
and Augustine sometimes ascribes to them an 
absolute infallibility, the latter betrays some dis- 
position recognise the human element when he 
says that tne evangelists wrote mend- 

nerat et ut cuique cordi erat,' Two oiKMim^taiices 
prqbfildv nr(‘\ the early Church from defin- 
sUfiy mioiiiiiig sjn (‘vtreme doctrine on this subject. 
One was the straggle with Montanism, which led 
to a clearer distinction being drawn between in- 
spiration and ecstasy. The other was the autho- 
rity still ascribed to the tradition of the Churches, 
which was so much on a level with that attri- 
buted to Scripture that Irenmus could complain of 
the difficulty of dealing with heretics who could 
appeal from one to the other, as suited their pur- 
pose. The same duality of resource characterised 


the common practice of the Church of that age, 
whose bishops invoked now the B. and now tradi- 
tion in favour of their judgments. In the succeed- 
ing period, the inspiration of the B. was in many 
quarters maintained m an uncompromising form, 
while practically the B. was more and more sub- 
ordinated to tradition as embodied in the Church. 
On the one hand, it was held to he useless to 
inquire the name of the writer of a passage of 
Scripture since the Holy Spirit was the author cf 
aU Scripture, or it was asserted that the Holy 
Spirit formed the very words in the mouths of 
prophets ajid apostles ; on the other, the Church 
placed itself between the individual Christian and 
the B., which gradually becar* ‘ <*o 
unknown and inaccessible. Its \. 'o /-r* 

som;.<l' '’■-ic' .d as ignored. Tr-- '■ .• ’ y 

the lo ■; .) . .'sjsintained throng o ; . ■, '* 

Ages — a position definitely formulated by the 
Council of Trent and the later Roman Catholic 
theologians. It was the Reformers who revived 
the appeal to Scripture in opposition to the autho- 
rity of the Roman Church and its traditions. This 
they did, however, without pronouncing upon the 
questions which the authority they ascribed to the 
B. seemed to a later age to involve. It was enough 
for them that the * good news ’ was declared in it, 
that by its use a som could draw near to God with- 
out priest or rite. Luther proposed to revise the 
Canon, or at least to estimate the value of the 
several books by the distinctness with which Christ 
was preached in them — a criterion which, it is evi- 
dent, was at once too narrow and too wide, exclud- 
ing some hooks which not only Christian antiquity, 
hut devout usage, had consecrated, and including, 
if consistonllv carried out, masses of Christian 
literature, iwingli and Calvin maintained as 
firmly as Luther the supremacy of the B., while 
also keeping an open mind as to its several parts. 
For them the substance and content was every- 
thing, the form of secondary importance. The 
Confessions of that epoch in general share this 
freedom of attitude, though those of the Reformed 
Churches are more explicit than the Lutheran. 
The 17th cent, was a period at once of violent con- 
troversy and of rigid definition. The Jesuits on 
the one hand, the Socinians and Arminians on the 
other, attacked the authority of Scripture in the 
interests of Ecclesiasticism or Rationalism. Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, whether in the Lutheran or 
Calvinistic form, intrenched itself on the founda- 
tion of the B., identifying inspiration with in- 
fallibility, and the record with the revelation it 
conveyed. The sacred writers were regarded as 
the passive instruments, the amanuenses, of the 
Divine Spirit. Inspiration was defined as includ- 
ing the impulsus ad scHhmdum, the suggestio 
rerum, and the suggestio mrborum. The diversity 
of style apparent in Scripture was explained as the 
voluntai^ accommodation of Himself to the writers 
by the Holy Spirit. At the same time, with so 
exalted an aiithoi Jiip, the language could not be 
anything but pure and exact; no barbarisms or 
solecisms could enter into the Greek of the NT, 
and even the vowel points and accents of the Heb- 
rew text were inspired — an opin'.oti ■-larMpMl n-v 
orthodox by the Swiss Formula ('ons'''ns>ts oi ioT-"). 
From the theory of in'^piration thus formulated 
(and exaggerated) follow ed the attributes^ (affec- 
Hones seu propri<:M/*s S*'tipiutm mcrcp) which the 
dogiijatic writers ascribed Lo the B. These are 
primary and secondary. The primary are : 1. Div- 
%na auctont‘i*t. upon its external evidences 

and interna! ics ; but, above all, upon the 

testimonium tSmritus Sancti, or the witness of God 
in the soul. This authority constitutes the Scm- 
tures the sole tribunal in matters of faith and life. 
2. Ferfectio or sufficientia ; the B. contains all that 
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is necessary to salvation. 3. Perspicuitas, The B. 
is self-explanatory. Passages may be more or less 
obscure, but these must be explained by means 
of the simpler and clearer declarations. Bightly 
used, it requires no other interpreter. 4. Efficacia. 
The B. is a means of grace, havmg the power of 
converting the sinful and consoling the sad. The 
secondary attributes are mcessitas, integritas et 
perennitas, puritas et dnceritas fontiwrriy authen- 
tica dignitas. These indicate generally that a 
revelation must be written, and that, in all re- 
spects, the B., as we have it, is the B. as it was 
intended to be. 

It is unnecess;”; i'f !■."-)!:<' further the history 
of the idea of \ o applied to the B. 
Enough has been said to show the position which it 
held, and how it was liable to be modified accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which the Church of 
successive ages found itself placed. Before touch- 
ing, however, upon the position accorded to the 
B. at the present day, attention must be directed 
for a moment to the relation in which the question 
of canonicity stands to that of inspiration, since 
these together have determined the manner in 
which the B. has been received in the Christian 
Church. The formation of a Canon at all implies 
that authority is attributed to the writings in- 
cluded in it. The history of the Canon has shown 
us that it was formed gradually, as the result of 
local usage, which fixed and extended itself, and 
not as the outcome of criticism or even formal de- 
termination on the part of the whole Church or its 
more important divisions. By the end of the 4th 
cent., as we have seen, the B. stood as 

we have it now. Yet its limits were rioi vert !(‘d in 
such a way that the Keformers of the 16th cent, 
felt themselves precluded from rediscussing them. 
Their tendency was, in the first instance, to examine 
this and other accepted usages of the Church in 
the light of historical inquiry. But the oppor- 
tunities and the material for a competent historical 
investigation were wanting. The 
issue were Inigoly decided upon the ba-i^of ah 
ing, either iiidivuhiai or general. The exigencies 
of controversy necessitated a rapid arrival at a 
decision which should be practical and readily in- 
telligible. While, therefore, it was not upon the 
authority of the Church, but through an intuitive 
p< i(‘eji!ioii supposed to reside in the believing 
C’liii-.iM!, that the contents of the B. were 
received, theB. thus mhssowli was neverthe- 
less the same B, as tha ; oi I li (■,ent. And this 
once determined, the doctrine of Inspiration was 
frequently employed to lift it out of the region of 
historical criticism, and to make its limits and 
contents a matter of dogmatic definition. Thus we 
have the rather remarkable result that inspiration 
in the sense of a supernatural guarantee for their 
truth and authority is claimed tor a series of writ- 
ings, while no claim is, or can be, made for a super- 
natural determination of the precise w'li tings which 
are to be included in the series. ^ If the flatter 

Se determined, as evei^ book on Biblical Intro- 
duction proves to us anew, on grounds of historical 
ii* ■■* '* ‘ '.it i- for a dogmatic de- 

fi' ■ ■ ■ ■. piur 'oiMo !«■ app ini in more than a 

general \Miy to -ik h a oi ho<»ks; and in that 
case the question, what inspiration is, and what 
are its limits or degrees, is again opened up. So 
long as inspiration cannot be claimed for the pro- 
cess by which canonicity is determini'd, <*fi?ioiih I'y 
cannot he held to fix the bounds of in- i j ! ion. h 
is true that, as Westcott remarks {Biole in im 
Church, pp. 293, 294), the usage which fixed the 
Canon ‘ is only another name for a divine instinct, 
a providential inspiration, a function of the Chris- 
tian body that ‘ history teaches by the plainest 


i examples that no one part of the B. could be set 
aside without great and permanent injury to the 
I Church which refused a portion of the apostolic 
I heritage. We are now in a position to estimate 
; what would have been lost ir the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or the Epistle of St. James or the 
Apocalypse had been excluded from the Canon. 
And, on the other hand, we can measure the evils 
which flow equally from canonising the Apocrypha 
of the OT, and denying to them all ecclesiastical 
use.’ 

In more recent times, and at the present day, 
cases may be pointed out of almost all the varieties 
of view on the subject which our brief historical 
sketch brought tc ; ’il. ‘^ome carry inspiration 
to the extreme of . < ■ some ji| ar to deny 
it in any sense in which it is not 'apinic a '■.'(» to 
poetry and other forms of art. Unreserved con- 
demnation should not be poured upon either of 
these extremes. The first is held not only by the 
unthinking multitude, — ‘the indolence of human 
nature,’ Mr. Gladstone remarks {Butler, iii. p. 17), 
‘would be greatly flattered by a scheme such as 
that of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture,’ — 
but by thoughtful men who have seen in it the 
logical conclusion of their religious theories ; the 
second, not only by those who are indifferent to re- 
ligion, but by fine spirits who have not seen the 
tiossibihl y or perhaps the need of anything further. 
The large majority of inquirers, however, recog- 
nise frankly the true inspiration of the B., and 
also that the determination of its nature, degrees, 
and limits must be the result of an induction 
from all the available facts. 

On the one hand, full weight must be given to 
that remarkable testimony of history which West- 
cott, in the passage quoted above, signalises. 
But a still more remarkable phenomenon of the 
same kind is «j>par(‘rit in the pages of the B. itself. 
From one point of v iew, nothing can be more un- 
hv.sfcir'alic and fragmentary than its contents. 
It i.s fu!i of contrasts and surface-discrepancies. 
It is made up of extracts from the lives of indi- 
viduals and the experiences of a people. All 
forms of literature are represented in it (see The 
Literary Study of the Bible, by R. G. Moulton). It 
presents no systematised theology or ethics. Yet 
a closer observation reveals the unity underlying 
all this variety. A progress is discernible from 
the first page to the last. Revelation corresponds 
to revelation, like the outcropping of the same 
rock-stratum in difierent places. One thought, 
one plan, is seen to pervade the whole, and to make 
the B., if the product of many minds, the outcome 
of one Spirit, — ^not a ‘libra^’ only, as has been 
said, but a ‘book.’ Again, in so far as the B. is 
admitted to be inspired, its testimony to itself, the 
testimony of part to part, cannot be i^ored. This 
is an argument which may easily be i»u^lii;d too 
far and made to prove too much ; its ajiplication 
in any absolute way would require, for example, 
the question of canonicity to be already settled. 
But the great argument for the real inspiration of 
the B. in a special sense is that it comniends itself 
to the minds of those wbo <h receive it, — 

what the Reformers <!• ^ i'h‘ testimonium 

Spiritus Sancti, The relation of this to other 
evidences for the unique ainhoiiiy of Scripture is 
expressed by the Westmin-rer Cohi'c-'-io’i (ch. i. 5) 
thus: ‘We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverend 
esteem of the Holy Scripture, and theheavenliness 
of the matter, the eflSicacy of the doctrine, the 
majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only 
way of man’s salvation, the many other incompar- 
able excellences, and the entire perfection thereof 
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are whereby it doth abundantly evi- 

dence s'. "O if .o be the word of God; yet, notwith- 
standing, our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearts.* This 
is the religious test of the value of S( • (». 

But it obviously applies only to the * >• .* ’'.s* 
salvation, of w’ *i ’ ^ ' ' s- ’ the vehicle. It is 
religious, not ■ ' less historical or 

scientific. However real and important the fact 
to which it points, it bears upon it a stamp of in- 
diviihiality, subjectivity. As seen at work in 
Lmlier, for example, ‘it is impossible to read his 
comments on Holy Scripture without feeling that 
he realises its actual historical work and con- 
-(.ir.i ‘lit i’ iinal niojjiing in a way which was un- 
KmjVii 0 . For him lIio words of apostles and 
prophets are “living words,’* direct and immediate 
utterances of the Holy Spirit, penetrating to the 
inmost souls of men, and not mere premisses for 
arguments or proofs* (Westcott, l.c. pp. 245 , 246 ). 
But a criterion which in Luther and other Ke- 
formers was compatible with a large degree of 
liberty, gave rise in its later and more formal 
application to the ‘summary method,’ as Westcott 
calls it, of cutting the knot of a difficulty, dis- 
posing of evidence b\ *. r’ly pronouncing it 

snpernuons, and j.r-.ir.M'iL t’l.n history has been 
fully jii(oi‘oj,dcd and has spoken its last word, 
and so converting a great truth into a fetter and 
a falsehood. 

On the other hand, while the elements which 
thus make for the inspiration of the B. and its 
;.ir<li'o authority as a spiritual guide are widely 
arul lujiy recognised, the human element in 
Scripture" has in recent times forced itself upon 
the attention of the thoughtftil. Here it is not 
merely that by evident signs the biblical writers 
show that they were not 'dimply amanuenses writing 
to the dictation of a Spirit aoove them ; it is not 
the occurrence of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in the B. itself, or in connexion with external 
history and modern science : it is rather the 
recognition of a ; * *' ' revelation in the B., 

that it contains . sc ' I'j of the struggle between 
the Divine light and human ignorance and sin, 
that the revelation is conveyed to us in such 
measure and manner as each of the writers was 
abl-! to arM'iohoMti it and give it forth. Thus the 
Mioco>s tracoil in an earlier portion of this article, 
’.ili(ro])y the ‘hooks* became the ‘Book,* the 
change of the point of view f:oin pliiiaLiy lo 
unity, is one which wisdom, thong n , and uu t iga- 
tion find it necessary, to some extent, to reverse. 
In order to understand even this unity aright, it is 
found essential to scrutinise the several parts of 
which it is made up, the manifold media through 
which the revelation has been given, the several 
stages through which the B. as we know it has 
been evolved. This side of it will fall to be more 
carefully considered in the article Theology ; in 
the meantime it is needful to observe that, as 
Gladstone remarks, ‘if any development of Dhine 
Bevelation he acknowledged, if juiy (lihtinction of 
authority between different portions of the text be 
allowed, then, in order to deal with subjects so 
vast and difficult, we are at^ once compelled to 
assume so large a liberty as will enable u.s to meet 
all the consequences which follow f'-* • f !: .■ ’• ■i'*: • 
the theory of a purely verbal insp :.i , 
iii. 17). 

The subject of Inspiration and the B. is in our 
time canvassed mainly in two connexions — the 
rights of criticism, and the question of authority 
in matters of faith. Christianity as a historical 
religion cannot be exempted from the application 
of the principles of historical inquiry, nor can the 


B. as literature be exempted from the canons of 
criticism which apply to tlie other religions of the 
world and their sacred books. So far all reason- 
able persons may be said to ^ be agreed. The 
difficulties which have arisen in connexion with 
criticism have resulted from the division of the 
critics into two schools, one of which assumes that 
all the phenomena of the sacred history and its 
record must be explained by natural causes only, 
that the history of the He'brew people is exactly 

E arallel with that of Athens or of Kome, that the 
fe of Christ is strictly of the same order as that 
of Socrates ; while the other school recognises and 
allows for the element of the 'iijiC' \,ia] ’■ h* it 
is seen at work. The one - i.-l;'’- «■!■, rii. -.uin 
development without sympathy, therefore without 
understanding; the other avoids presuppositions, 
and seeks to ; 'iii I'le facts from within as 

well as from • ' ■ I . . . the latter, no less than 

the former, feels that the respect due to the 
Christian documents themselves imposes the duty 
of a careful examination and appreciation of them 
in F n ‘ ] i u h ■ o r ( ’ ‘ . ii history. The ob j ect of criticism 
is not i!( - I ! uv - ('M only, it is a means of ascertain- 
ing truth, and it is not true reverence which 
would place the B. outside of its sphere of opera- 
tion. 

More pressing, perhaps, than even the distrust of 
criticism which prevails in many quarters, is the 
search fo i \ . If the B. is not to be like an 

Act of I*!'* I ; n' , operative ‘to the last and 
farthest extremity of its letter,* how is it to retain 
that quality which the Westminster Confession 
ascribes to it of being the final court of ap[»eal in 
all controversies oi leligion? How is tlie diviuc 
and authoritative element to be separated from the 
human and fallible ? How, in fact, is revelation, in 
the sense of communicated knowledge, possible by 
means of the Scriptures? We may briefly notice 
two receut attempts to meet this difficulty. 

Deimey (Studies f • . T( ■ ix.) quotes with approval 

the words of Eobe which he gives a modern 

n - ; r.<r» * ii.< ' r,A'i ,n . " -/ us Sancti: ‘If I am asked 
w" In , *0 a- i 'L WyAd of God, and as the only 

n • » i, o ‘I I 'n i ■ 0 , I '* I 'acr with all the fathers of the 
T tU' Ii is the on'‘v rc'oi'^ of the 

rr !• ri.it.': h* ! (>• Oo/, W’tmc in the JB. ant** / td God 
I • man in Christ JesuSy and declaring to us in 

ii* • It 't ,1 ’ ind this record I know to be 

’ I. t.tso f "y ‘in my heart, whereby I am 
•'( ' • "/'i - I ‘ Eimself is able to speak such 

words to my soul,* T •«,<“' *.■’ ! ‘ - .V ■ 

have pointed out a’ 'a ■' t. ■ ‘ < 

message to naan,’ not * a doctrine of the text of Scripture.’ His 
view is that coimng to Scripture ‘ without any prosiipi)ositions 
whatever,’ without any ‘antecedent conviction that n la in- 
spired,’ we become convinced that it is inspired because ‘it 
asserts its authority ew'r i- a - n id.' h nas ‘power to lodge 
in our minds Ohrisfiii i.i a»‘(l .,s d.'Ci'- ru'- as being not only 
generally but divinely true,*— -its power to do this being ‘pre- 
cisely what we mean by inspiration.* A starting-point having 
been thus acquired, by ‘working out from it the area of 
certitude may bo gradua’K orr!.r'.r‘'l ' TTi\i atv'oi'-ted the 
B. as in the mam in''i):nd irni n '.o' ’‘i.'xo, I'le same con- 
viction may be indirocLly i nu ’■■■i.i'.-d rr,:.rdng all which is 
not self-evidencing ThoCar'on u ;o br- r“i < ui d i>n \\\v general 
as'-umpijon tliuifine Church as a -a i*- ;oDemis- 
l.ikrri Thou an individiud inquirer. Ihis is all that can be 
uui\t*d at by the iniiluir.de of Christum believers, or can be 
urged upon those whose minds are perplexed upon the subject ; 
for the rest ‘the theologian will know how to distinguish 
between the letter of the record and God revealing Himself 
through it.* 

Fairbaim (Christ in Modem Theology ^ p. 490 fl.) appears to 
rest the authority of the revelation ^veu in the B. upon the 
inspiration of those through whom, it came— in-pi •■.alK'n being 
described as a iio-^u-'-.ori of fu- -n •*! man i \ i - « iit of 
God. This is I'le of liiu v o’\ lu-t r.ie'-f*. ! lo. u ■»« io the 

revelation and the n -poi'co .i in rn '‘-i of the 

hearer or reader is the guaraiicee of tae mspirauon. Indeed, on 
Fairhairn’s view the relations of inspiration and revelation 
seem to be reversed. ‘God inspires, man revcalt; inspiration 
is the process by which God gives; revelation is the mode or 
form— word, character, or institution— in winch man embodies 
what he has received.’ In tin? way a position is gained from 
which the adaptation of religious ideas to the circumstances of 
a people or age may be explained. But the attention and 
interests of men must ever be engaged wiU» the revelation 
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rather than the nspiration. The reality of the latter is a small 
matter apart fn^m the character of the former. ‘ The essential 
function of inspiration is the formation of the peitoralilios— 
both the minds for the thought and the thought icr tne nniids 
-I '«i 14 '*1; c ‘ - or 'I ■ o!,- d the essential 

fij ■. .''M'. i ‘ 0 ( ‘ ,s . • ' " ■ ;; — ^hterature, 

r - r, ■* . ' »'• w ti ' ‘ ’a! ^ 1 nas created.* 

ih ^ r - *• t .. !i .<! 0 ■ ‘ ' I I - 'o • • .0 e inarticulate 

divme and the articulate human. How can the former be a 
guarantee for the latter? And m so far as marticulate, how is 
the inspiration of Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles to be 
^stinguished from that of Huidu or Persian poet or sage ? It 
is true that * the inspiration of the men who read ’ is made ‘ as 
intrinsic and integral an element in the idea of revelation as 
tilt 'ii'Oii alien of the men who wrote.’ But in both cases the 
L'ic<'r\ proooMS a test which has all the subjectivity of the 
appeal to tne testimonium Spintus Sancti without the recog- 
nition of the divine quahty of the revelation itself which enters 
mto the latter. Ir ‘■oomv. opj i vKo to the same kind of criticism 
■wli ch Sir V’rn Ham I'oi', irr a well-known essay, applied to 
cjpc 1 r'^ - mei'iphiuaMl i.icory : the intellectual mtuition being 

< ■ ■ ' ^ ‘ ' ■ ence of consciousness, is no help to the 

< ' of what it alone Cf *'■ . . 

. • . * personality, and ■' • 

Absolu;<‘. T'. I 1 i p'' ' »• writes; m writing therefore 

about l ‘iS) -‘t 0 what IS to him as zero.’ What, 

‘ ‘ - s , I ‘ « ■ : 'ation which man gives to 



These instances serve to illustrate the ditaculties 
F jMoiiiuiirj" tlio qiio^tion. It is probable that no 
of will ever solve all these 

'lii !■ Ik' aided as entirely sili'.facloiy. 
It may be fully an3 freely recognised Jia; iho i>. 
has a imique excellence or its own, qualities which 
set it apart from even the greatest literary achieve- 
ments of the race, while yet it has been constructed 
in such a way that the human element, the pecu- 
liarities and even the limitations of its writers, 
have been consistently maintained. In two re- 
spects, we of this age no pm bap’s in a more 
favourable position for (balMig ’.Mill the question 
than those who have gone beiore us.^ On the one 
lijMd.hi I o I .re the Christian religion 

;,!i., !' ^M.| -V..".' non-Christian religions 

, I i. i ’ !'■■«'. lo'iv-'.'i, Imlbj ’ifsuv.br C. 

^mpathy which in earlier t.’ct - v ■ m ..rv." '■ '».. 
On the other, a closer and more intimate know- 
ledge of the Bible itself as a living book and not 
as a mere repertory of proof texts, is one of the 
marks of our time. ‘Criticism has, by bringing 
the sacred books into relation with sacred history, 
done ‘-OTiictliing to restore them to their real and 
living signiticance ... by binding the book and 
the people together, and then connecting both with 
the providenSal order of the world, it has given us 
back the idea of the God who lives in history 
through His people, nnd a poofilc who live for Him 
through His word ’ C hn . 111 , / c. p. 608). What- 
ever be the results of the literary analysis of the 
biblical hooks, or the bearing of archaeological 
discovery upon the history they record, this is the 
aim of historical criticism, ana it can scarcely be 
doubted that the service it has rendered to classical 
and Oriental literature may be, and must be, 
rendered to the B. also. As a r.T’-t of tbot 
practice which we have noticed o il'i' 

thought of the B. in its developm- ■ ' ;i' -i r; (‘i’*/ 
it through its successive represen : i‘ o. ■ '-i 

highest significance and value. In any case it is 
to be remembered that the B. contains the most 
ancient and most authentic documents hearing 
upon the origin, the nature, and the characteristic 
feattAies of the Christian religion, and especially 
upon the person and work of its Founder, This 
gives to it an interest, if not an authoiity, which 
cannot be disputed. Of the revelation which we 
believe to have come through Chiist, it is the early 
and reliable record. To it, therefore, the Church 
of later ages has naturally turned to correct her 
aberrations, and to obtain a renewal of her life. 
What the B. has been to individuals cannot be 
told. If the history of the world has a meaning, 
and is not a succession of fortuitous circumstances. 


we cannot fail to recognise the centre of that 
history in Christ, and the animating force of its 
later stages in the spiritual movement He inaugu- 
rated. Without the B. this movement could not 
be understood, or its infiuence continued and 
extended. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the 
God whose ]• o. has ruled and shaped the 
history, who ‘ ■« moved and spoke in Christ, 

has ; '-o Iiiq i i ■' the B. and made it what it is — 
the .isM-' oi : le highest spiritual T iM.p’iU th 
purest moral guidance man has knov n ii il"! ■ 
invites inquiry, and takes its place m the historical 
development. Sacred scholarship must finish the 
work upon it which it b: - p hm. But withal the 
B. remains, and will i.Sii.ii, ilit most precious 
heritage of mankind. 

T. .1 1 \ .Til” - T. ‘ Literature relating^ to the first part of this 
ur ‘ o V '[ ‘0 u.. id in connexion with the several special 
articles (Canon, Text, etc.) to which reference is made. On the 
subjects of Bevelation and Inspiration, any of the great dog* 
malic works, or any Historv of Doct'-iiv's, inav be consulted, as 
well as ai tides in such F:jc:.ci<'p.«‘d.a‘> as me Emych Brit, 

T ' I'p’^ 111, ^ r‘ i'\ 1 - n ( 1 o- ..] 

> 1 :, n,., vr^', I!'.' ,!• ' , Oi , 

Oaussen, I'f,/ o f, ,T. hm - on li i ' L l»oi it i , 

Revelation ui." tlx> H v‘ •, iii , v'- Lravt , . 

which, after deahngwit » f i< la .v . , <1 ii »]> uviro: i 

d •( .u<‘ V'lP 'iri-i .1 ii - { v an Lecture the 
;nu.. c u.l ii 1 1 r du*‘i > e li.LLit es 0. \i - > 

A. EiTEWART. 

BICHRI ('155). — In 2 S 20^ Sheba is called ‘the 
son of Bichri^ ; translate rather ‘the Bichrite,' Le, 
a member of the clan which traced its descent to 
Becher, the son of Benjamin (Gn 462^), 

J. F. Stennihg. 

BID, bade, bid (2 K 6^ Zeph V) or bidden (Mt 
and Lk passim), ‘ to invite ^ to a feast, etc. (now 
archaic or local) ; 1 S 9^®* (n 113 ), Zeph ‘ he hath 

hid his guests ’ (onpn, RV ‘ sanctified ’ with a ref. to 
1 S 16®) ; Mt 22® ‘ sent for his servants to call (/coX^w) 
them that were bidden (also Ka\4o3, but in perf. 
ptep.) to the wedding ’ (RV < marriage feast ’). In 
1 Co 10®^ * If any of them that believe not bid you 
to a feast’ (/eaX^w, with no word for ‘ feast’) ; Lk 
14“ ‘ lest they also bid thee again ’ {dvriKaXioj), 

To bid==to command, is common ; but notice Lk 
9®^, Ac 18®^ ‘ bid farewell ’ (airordcro-ojuat, used in Mk 
6^ ‘when he had sent them away,’ RV ‘taken 
leave of them ’ ; Ac 18“ ‘ took his leave of ’ ; 2 Co 
2“ ‘Hiking my leave of ’ ; Lk 14®® ‘ forsaketh,’ RV 
‘ renounceth ’). J. HASTINGS. 

BIDE, Wis 8^® ‘they shall bide my leisure’ 
(rrept/u^vw, translated ‘ wait for ’ Ac 1**, so RV here). 

‘ Bide ’ is mostly replaced in mod. Eng. by ‘ abide ’ 
(which see). J, Hastings. 

BIDKAB (ip'i?, possibly for ,* but this and 
similar corn raciions are liighly imcertaiii). — A chief 
officer of Ahab and subsequently of Jehu (2 K 9®®). 

0. F. Burnet. 

BIER.— See BtiRlAL. 

BIGTHA (Kpp Est 1“). — One of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Aha‘5iioni',. For the name 
compare Abagtha iimi Bigihaii (2®^). In the 
LXX the names are ditterent, Bapa^l, Bwpai*?) B, 
’OapejSccd A, taking the place of Bigtha. 

R VThite* 

BIGTHAN (pp Est 2^), BIGTH1NA‘(kioP O^)!— 
One of two chamberlains or eunuchs of Ahasuerua 
(Xerxes) who (’onspired against the king’s life. 
Their treachery ivas discovered and foued by 
Mordecai. B. M. Boyd. 

BIGYII (’m). — 1. A companion of Zerab. (Ezr 
2®=Keh Vy cf. Ezr2“=Neh 7“, Ezr 8“, where the 
name appears as the head of a famity of returning 
exiles). 2. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Xeh 10“). See Genealogy. J. A. Selbie. 
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BILBAB (" 11 ^?, LXX BaA5d5, ‘ Bel hath loved * ?). 
— Described in Job 2^^ as one of Job’s three friends. 
He is called ‘ the Shuhite,’ indicating his descent 
from Shuah (o^ss^), son of Abraham and Keturah 
(Gn 25^). Abraham is described as sending Shuah, 
with other sons of concubines, to ‘ the East 
country,’ and Ms descendants probably lived in a 
district of Arabia not far from Idumaea. The 
region is not to be confounded with the trans- 
Hauran Schakka^ or the 2a/c/caia of Ptolemy, to the 
east of Batamea. The LXX describes B. as tQv 
lavxalcap ri^pappos. For a description of the part 
taken by B. in the colloquies, see Job, Book of. 
It may be here briefly saia that his position is in 
every sense intermediary between Eliphaz and 
Zopliar. He speaks after the one and before 
the otncr; his speeches are shorter than those 
of Eliphaz, longer than those of Zophar. He 
is also more violent than the older and graver 
Eliphaz, but less blunt and coarse than the third 
spokesman who follows him. He speaks three 
times, m chapters 8, 18, and 25, the last time very 
briefly. W. T. Davison. 

BILEAM (DV^ 5 ), 1 Ch 6’®. — A Levitical city of 
Manasseh, the same as Ibl^am of Jos 17^^ Jg V^ ',2 K 
9'-^ ; prob. the mod. BeVame (see Moore on Jg 1^). 

C. R. COHDER. 

BILGAH ‘cheerfulness’). — 1. Head of the 

15th course of priests (1 Ch 24^"^). 2. A priest who 
returned with Zerub. (Neh 12®*^®). The same as 
Bilgai (Neh 10®). H. A. White. 

BILGAL— See BiLGAH. 

BILHAH, Person (nn^:?, Bt£\Xa; in B of 1 Ch 7^* 
BaXa/x ; Bala, Bara), — ^A slave-girl given to Rachel 
by Laban, Gn 29^® (P), and by her to Jacob as a 
concubine, Gn 30®* ^ { JE) ; the mother of Dan and 
Naphtali, Gn 30^* ’ (JE) (P) 4625 (R), 1 Ch 7^^ 
She was guilty of incest with Reuben, Gn 35*2 (P). 
The etymology is uncertain. These narratives 
ar!.’ arc to be regarded as embodying 

! ■! i I OM' J!" to the origin and mutual rela- 
ih-is- oi il:(‘ till •, rather than personal history. 
Tribes are traced to a concubine ancestress, because 
they were a late accession to Israel. 

W. H. Bennett. 

BILHAH, Place (HiJ?, a BaXaa, B B'fla'. 

—•A Simeonite city. 1 Ch 4 ^ = Baalah ( n^j;^^), J os 15^^ ; 
Balah Jos 19% and(?) Baalath (n)j;; 3 ), Jos 19^, 
1 K 9^®, 2 Ch 8*. Site uncertain, itittel {Sacred 
Books of OT, 1 Ch 4P) proposes to point 
Balhah ; cf. VSS and parallel passages. 

, W. H. Bennett. 

BILHAN (107?). — 1, A Horite chief, the son 
of Ezer (Gn 362^=1 Ch 1^®). 2* A descendant of 
Benjamin, son of Jediael, and father of seven sons 
who were heads of houses in their tribe (1 Ch 
See Genealogy. R. M. Boyd. 

BILL.— !• A bill of divorce or divorccmcni. Dt 
241* ®, Is 50^, J er 3® (fin'll s^pJmr / nrJh ath . ! ii. * a 
wilt of cutting oflf’ (see Driver on Dt 24^ who 
compares Sii 2,')-' d7r6re/ie aiJn}?', ‘cut her off’) ; Mk 
10^ iJidX.'oi/ aVoorao-fov, the LXX tr*^ of cipher 
MrithMh ; also used Mt 6®^ AV, RV ‘ writing of 
divorcement’ ; and 19^, AV as 5®^ RV as Mk 10*). 
See Marriage. 

2 . A debtor’s written account, Lk 16®- ^ (TR rh 
ypdfxfm, edd. rh ypd/ifiara, RV ‘ bond ’). Edersheim 
{Jesiis the Messiah, ii. 272 f.) points out that the 
Gr. word here employed was sometimes used in 
rabbinical writings (tlehraised grcrawma^ton), and 
corresponded with the Syr. sJntre, Avhicli denotes 
‘writings’ that were either formal, when they 
weie signed by witnesses and the Sanhedrin of 
three ; or informal, when only the debtor himself 


signed. The latter were most frequently written 
on wax, and thus easily altered. See Debt. 

J. Hastings, 

BILSHAN (1^73 ‘inquirer’). — A companion of 
Zerubbabel (E 2 r 2 ®, Neh7^=Beelsarus, 1 Es5®). See 
Genealogy. 

BIMHAL (^>no 9 for 'D-p ‘ son of circumcision ’ ?).— 
A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 7®®). 

BINEA (»«VP )* — ^ descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 
8®7 9*®). 

BINNUI (’^3? ‘ a building ’). — 1. Head of a family 
that returned with Zerub. (Neh 7^®=Bani of Ezr 
2*®). 2. A Levite (Ezr 8®® (prob. = Bam of Neh 8*^ 
and Bunni of Neh 9*), Neh 12®). 3. A son of Pahath- 
moah (Ezr 10®® =Balnuus of 1 Es 9®^). 4. A son of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10®®). 
There appears to be a confusion in some instan* 
ces between the similar names ’333, ’I 33 . See 

Bavvai, Genealogy. J. A. Selbie. 

BIRDS.— See Fowls. 

BIRSHA etym. and meaniim unknown). — 

King of Gomorrah at the time of Chedorlaomer’s 
invasion (Gn 14^). 

BTflTH. vi-'Oi ' the Hebrews, as among the 
Orientals generally (comp. Herod, i, 136, of the 
Persians), a high value was placed upon the 
possession of children (see, e,g,, Gn 16® 29®*-®* 30^, 
1 S 1® 2®, 2 K 4^^, Ps 127®* ®), and especially of sons 
(see 1 S Jer 20^®, Job 3®), while childlessness 
was regarded as a heavy reproach (Gn 30®®, Lk 
125) punishment (2 S 6^®, Hos 9^^*^*). Par- 
turition seems generally to have been easy (Ex P®, 
yet see Gn 3^®), as it is with Syrian and Ajahian 
women at the present day, and cases in which the 
mother died in childbirth (Gn 35*®, 1 S 4®®) were 
pi Ml ably iiuite exceptional. From the phrase used 
III (.’!• cf. 30®, it has been supposed that in 
early times the child was actually born upon its 
father’s knees (see Nowack, Heh, Archaol, 1 . 165), 
according to customs of which traces are foimd in 
several primitive peoples (Ploss, Das Weih,^ ii. 
177 ff.) ; or at least that the newly-hom infant was 
placed in its father’s lap as a token of recognition 
and adoption. We find, however, no clear 
reference to such customs in historical times. 
Indeed, the father was not present at the birth of 
the child (Jer 20*®) ; the mother was attended by 
other women (1 S 4^®), and the assistance of a mid- 
wife was often called in (Gn 35*^ 38®®, Ex 1*®^ 
Compare article Midwife). The newly-born 
infant, after its navel-cord had been cut, was 
bathed in water, rubbed with salt, Hrul ijipiK^-l iis 
swaddling-clothes (Ezk 16*, Lk 2’). piai i'(‘o 

of rubbing infants with salt is still roia'iicd jimio""' 
the fellaheen of Pal., who believe that children 
are strengthened and hardened by this means 
{ZDPV iv. p. 63). The child received its name 
from the mother (Gn 29®®®^* 30, 1 S P®, 1 Ch 4®) or 
from the father (Gn 16*® 17*®,. Ex 2^2, Hos If-; 
see especially Gn 35*®), the choice of name being 
often determined by special circumstances attend- 
ing the birth. In later times, at any rate, a 
boy received his name at his circumcision on the 
eighth day (Lk P® 2®*). The mother was regarded 
as unclean for the space of seven + thirty- three 
days after the birth of a son, or for fourteen + 
sixty-six days after the birth of a daughter (Lv 
12). Tliis difference may probably be explained 
from the belief, w^hich existed also elsewhere, that 
the .'•yiiiplom-i of a rMiorjHMjil state continued longer 
in the lacter case (Hippocr. ed. Kuhn, i. 392 j 
Dillmann on Lv 12®). See Purification. The 
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firstborn, when a son, ^ ' d J"', and must 

therefore be redeemed , ■ 34^®) for the 

sum of five shekels (Nu 18^®**). The child was 
usually suckled by the mother (Gn 21’, 1 S 1^*, 
1 K 3^^), but a nurse is sometimes mentioned 
(Gn 24®® 35®, 2 K 11®); it was not fully weaned 
for two or three years (2 Mac 7®’ ; cf. 1 S 1-®“®*^), — m 
Mohammedan law, indeed, mothers are bidden to 
suckle their children for at least two years, — and 
the completion of the weaning was sometimes 
celebrated by a feast (Gn 21®). H, A. White. 

BIRTHDAY. — The custom of observing a birth- 
day as a festival seems to have been widmy spread 
in ancient times. Herodotus (i. 133) speaks of this 
practice among the Persians. In Gn 40®® we 
hear of the celebration of the birthd^ of the king 
of Egypt, and in the times of the Ptolemies the 
inscriptions of Rosetta and Canopus bear witness 
to the same custom, * The birthdays of the kings 
were celebrated with great pomp. They were 
looked upon as holy, no business was done upon 
them, and all classes indulged in festivities suit- 
nOle -oi'x* occasion '( Wibc n-'Ori, .-i nrv tit Lnifpiv'. us, 
1847, V. 290). For Roman birthdays, cf. MAk uardti 
Frivatleberv d, Eomerf i. 244 f . According to 2 Mac 
6’ the birthdays of the Syrian kings were com- 
memorated eveiy month by means of sacrifices, of 
which, in the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Jews were forced to partake. In the Gospels (Mt 
14®, Mk 6®^) we read of the feast made by Herod 
Antipas to his nobles on his birthday, on which 
occasion the daughter of Herodias danced before 
the guests. The proper Greek term for such festival 
is rd y€vi9\(.a (cf. Jos. Ant, II. v. 3), rd yev^cria being 
used to denote a feast com 'non.om ting « person’s 
death (Herod, iv. 26); bni ii: later (heck we find 
rd yevi<ri.a and similar phrases used in the sense of 
biithday (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 18, Ivi. 46, Ixvii. 2; 
Alciphro, iii. 18, 55 ; cf. Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 7 : r^y 
yev^GLov 7j/jL4pay), The meaning of rd ycpiGta in the 
Gospels has indeed been disputed, many com- 
mentators referring the word to the anniversary 
of the king’s accession — a day which we know to 
have been observed by some of the Herodian 
princes (Jos. Ant. XV. xi. 6 : rijy ijfx^pav rijs dpx^s). 
In support of this view appeal is made to the 
Mishna {Ab. Sar. i, 3), where by the side of the 
^yeviaia of the kings’ {D'3^9 mention is 

also made of nci’oo QV] nnVn cr, i.e. ‘ the day of birth 
and the day of death.’ So Wieseler, Beitrage, p, 
182; Hausrath, New Testament Times (E.T. 1880), 
ii. 122; Edersheim, Life and Times (1891), i. 672. 
But no certain instance can be q^noted from Greek 
literature to support the supposed meaning of rd 
yeviffia ; and the Jpal. Gemara {Jer. Ab. Sar. i. 39c) 
explains n'duu as equivalent to birthday. In the 
Bab. Gemara indeed (Ab. Sar. 10a), where the 
meaning of the word is discussed, the final decision 
is in favour of the interpretation ‘day of accession’ ; 
but from the context it appears lucdily piobahle 
that here, as elsewhere, the were 

gu(*^‘4ing at the nioaniTig of an unknown word. 
Cl. Mej'er on Mt 14®; Schuicr, EJP I. ii. 26 f. 

H. A. White. 

BIRTH, NEW.-~See REGENERATION. BIRTH- 
RIGHT.— See Family. 

BIRZAITH (mfi? Kethibh^ n]f]$]^eri, AVBirza- 
Yith), 1 Ch 7^^. — Apparently a town of Asher, prob- 
ably Bir-ez-Zeitt near Tyre. C. R. Conder. 

BISHLAM (Dj»tp9=Dy|; ‘ . r ’ ’ \ .r . ■ 

of Artaxerxesin Pal. atth^ ■ 

captivity under Zerub. , Ezr 4’. Called Belemus m 
1 Es 2^®. The LXX renders the name by ev elfr/ivTf, in 
peace, as if it were the greeting at the beginning of 
the letter which follows. H. St. J. Thackeray. 
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BISHOP {iviGKoiro^) and ELDER (irpeG^ijTepos ). — 
The words are too closely connected in NT and 
to he separated here. Fust, 

■ > iide the churches. 

4* iTrlGKOTTos is common in the general sense of an 
overseer ; rarer as an official title. We have (a) 
in the flourishing age of Athens, iw. sent to regu- 
late new colonies or subject cities like Spartan 
harmosts. They were called in Rom. 

times. (6) After Alexander, two iw. at TLera 
are directed to leceive some money and j)ut it at 
interest ; and iT. at Rhodes are municipal officers 
whose duties are unknown, (c) In LXX iT, are 
taskmasters, as Is 60^’ (b'u), or minor officers, as 
Neh 11® (*i'P9), or 1 Mac I®^ the commissioners 
of Antiochus who enforced idolatry. In LXX 
also, as Ps 108®, we first find the office denoted 
by i'jnGKOT'^. (d) In the 3rd cent. A.D. we have 
irr. as municipal officers in about ten inscriptions 
from Batanma, the Decapolis, and those parts, 
where they seem to have had some authority over 
sacred revenues (rd tov deoD). Of its use (6) for the 
treasurers of private associations there are no very 
clear traces. The common word was as 

with the Essenes. 

2. TrpeGp&repos.' The city councils in Rom. times 
were commoi^ called ^ovXal, not yepovGlai or 
vp€Gpvr4pia. llie yepovGlat, of which irpeG^^irepoi 
were members, were not private societies, but 
corporations for purposes like the games, or the 
worship of the city-god, or the burial of their 
members. Their officers were Trpoordrat, dpxopres, 
TTpoTjyo^iAevoi. (b) The Jewish cities of Pal. were 
governed by a of 7, or, in larger places, 23 
TTp. (Dupi). These formed a court of justice, and 
may have managed the synagogue. The organisa- 
tion of the Jews in Antioch, Alexandria, etc. was 
on the same lines, except that in Rome there were 
several such corporations. 

Now, though the Lord commanded His disciples 
to form a society, there is no indication that either 
He or Ris apostles ever prescribed any definite 
form for it. We should therefore expect to find 
them following existing models till the new spiiit 
of the society began to express itself in new 
forms. 

In NT we have fairly frequent mention of 
bishops aij'i cb ’<•?-* (pa-'-ages collected in art. 
Church Go w is'ii \i , ancl i!ie *two offices seem 
much the same. This is proved thus : — (1) Bishops 
and elders are never joine’ io' clbci, like bishops 
and deacons, as separate <1, - officials, (2) 

Ph P ‘ to bishops and deacons ’ (no article). If there 
had been a distinct order of elders, it could scarcely 
have been omitted. So 1 Ti 3 passes over the 
elders, though (5^’) there certainly were elders at 
Ephesus, and had been (Ac 20^’) for some time 
ast. (Conversely, Tit 1®*’ passes over bishops, 
escribing elders in their place, eric in nearly the 
same words. (3) The bi-’mi s <ie-c:riL)c<I to Timothy, 
the elders of 1 Ti 5^’, and those of 1 P 5®, have dis- 
t':*c r*J 1 1 functions. So, too, have the elders 

o! \i in* i!i')se described to Titus. (4) The same 
persona seem to he called bishops and elders (Ac 
2Q17. 28^ 15. 7 KaraGTi^Gys TTpeG^vripovs ... Set 

ykp rhv in- I g KOTT oy k.t.X.). The words are also 
'vrionyuH in ChMuont ad Gor. xlii. 44, and (by 
iiuj)bcJH 0111 in T'nrnnig, xv., and Polycaip, Phil. i. 

1 1 i'. ojily in Tgiunr.is that the bishop takes a 
distinct position. The gene^^al equivalence of the 
two offices in the apostolic age seems undeniable, 
though so far we must not assume that every 
bishop was an elder or vice versd, or that there 
never were any mmor diflerences between them. 
The difference of luiiae may of itself point to soma 
difference of origin • ami t,hu our next ouc-f von. 

As regards elders, it seem- I'ki’y '.bc ir tn * 
comes from Jewish sources. 'I li-'o V'cci^alK^ji \ 
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hinted at in Lk 22^® (hardly in Ac 5® vedtrepoi : cf. 
vecLvidKot ) ; and we have every reason to think that 
the churches (even those not of Jewish origin) 
largely followed the ji' rn{ mi- of the syna- 
gogue. Their meeting is actually called (rwayory^ 
in Ja 2®, and the Ebionites retained the name even 
in the 4th _ cent. It may, however, be noted at 
once, that if the office and the name were adopted 
from the Jews, it does not follow that the duties 
were even originally quite those of the of the 
synagogue.^ 

The origin of bishops is more doubtful. The 
name may perfectly well be Jewish, though the 
early connexion of the word with Gentile churches 
is against this. The LXX use of iTrla-Koiros and 
may have suggested it ; but Gentile Chris- 
tians might have found a still readier hint in the 
general meaning of the word, combined with its 
freedom from special associations with idolatry. 
Yet on the other side is the connexion of bishops 
with deacons, and Clement’s direct appeal to Is 60^^. 
The question is best left undecided. 

Appointment. — In the first age popular election 
and apostolic institution seem to have been co- 
ordinate. The Seven (Ac 6®* are chosen by the 
people, and instituted by the apostles with prayer 
and laying on of hands. Something similar seems 
indicated for the Lyeaonian elders, though xapo- 
roviicavret (Ac 14^) gi*ammatieally refers to the 
apostles who by prayer with fastings commended 
them to the Lord. The elders in Crete are ap- 
pointed (Tit 1® tva. Karaar^a-ys) by Titus, and appar- 
ently the bishops at Ephesus by Timothy in like 
manner, though 1 Ti 5^, He 6^ seem not specially 
concerned with the matter ; hut it does not follow 
that there ur> no ''■O’, il.r election. In any case 
Timothy or T worbi ’laxc: to approve the candi- 
date before instituting him : so that the particular 
description of hi -leed not mean 

that they had to -■/■■■ ‘ . ■ first instance. 

As soon as we get outside NT {Teaching , xv., 
Clement, xliv. liv.) popular election becomes very 
conspic ' ■ ! ' • •i." r ■ • < ’ } 

formal ■■ >’■’ I i j r- ' {•}.*. 

to the jostle even in the conveyance "of special 
gifts (1 Ti 4^^, where the contrast of /uteri with the 
5ii of 2 Ti 1® may indicate their secondary position) ; 
and when the unlocal ministry died out, they 
would act alone 'in the institution to local office. 
How soon an episcopate was developed is a further 
question ; and very much a question of words, if 
the development was from below. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the outline of 
the process was much the same in all church 
offices — first designation, then institution by prayer 
with (at least commonly) its symbolic 
ments of laying on oi hands and 
there is one all-important distinction, 
cl (‘signal ion to local office was by popular election, 
that) to unlocal office was by the will of the Holy 
Spirit (Ac 13®, of Apostles ; 1 Ti 4^^ 1^®, apparently 
of an Evangelist, 2 Ti 4®). 

Duties. — (1) General Superintendence. — Elders 
in Ac 20^, 1 Ti 5^’, Tit 1’, 1 P 6^** {KaraKvp. is 
Kvpieili€Lv done the wrong way), bishops in 1 Ti 3*. 
Indicated in Kv^€pv'l(rw, ivTCkt/pAj/eis, 1 Co 

12^; more <1: irl* ly Eph 4^^ rois woifzhas Kal 
SiSaeKdXovs, so pointedly contrasted with the 
unlocal officers. So Trpolorrd/xevoi 1 Th 6^^ Ro 12® 
remind us of the bishop and elders, 1 Ti 3^ irpolVrrd- 
pevov, 5^^ irpoeffTiSres. The riyovp.€voi or Tporjy. also 
of He 13^- and of Clement, ad Cor. L 26, 37, 
may be set down as bishops or elders, for {a) men 
entitled to obedience must have other than the 
purely spiritual functions of the unlocal ministry ; 

(i) the bishops at Corinth evidently own no higher 
authority, so that they must themselves be the 


Under this head we may place the share taken 
by the elders {a) at Jems., m the deliberations oi 
the apostles (Ac 15®) and in the reception held 
by James (Ac 2P®) ; (5) elsewhere, in the laying 
of hands on Timothy, 1 Ti 4^^. 

(2) Teaching . — 1 Th 5^® irpOLO-ripuevoL admonishing 
in the Lord, i Ti 3^ the bishop apt to teach, 5^ 
elders who toil in word and teaching, Tit P the 
elder or bishop must be able to teach, and to con- 
vince the gainsayers. 

Preaching IS rather connected with the unlocal 
ministry ; but in its absence the whole function of 

E ’ ‘'ic worship would necessarily devolve on the 
. This may be hinted He 13’- (no officers 
named but rr/oupevoL), and in any case it is plain 
enough in Teaching, xv., and Clement speaks of 
bishops Trpo(j(f>ipovTe$ ri dwpa, which must not be 
limited to the Lord’s Supper. 

(3) Pastoral Care. — Tins is everywhere so con- 
spicuous that references are hardly needed. 

To it we may refer [a) visiting of the sick, with 
a view (Ja 5^^) to anointing and cure ; (6) care of 
strangers and di fortiori of the poor, 1 Ti 3^, Tit 1®, 
the bishop to be <l>t\6^€vo$. 

So far we have not discriminated the duties of 
bishops and elders. But was there any difference 
at all? Harnack thinks that while bishops and 
deacons had the care of public worship and the 
poor, elders rather formed a court attached to the 
church, and as such were occupied with govern- 
ment and discipline. The ppiijn-mt identity of the 
offices would then be no more ilian an identity of 
persons. The weightiest members of the church 
would naturally hold both offices, and give the 
tone to both. This theory explain.^ points like the 
difference of names and the Trunked separation 
between the two classes. It may contain moie 
than a germ of the truth ; but it cannot bo jk 
without important reservations.^ (a) \z no; 
likely that duties m i-tv »n: i o <0 <]c'1ni: dy "Ci-.n a i cd 
If the elders begau wlih ari'i g- iiorai 

oversight, they would he likely soon to take np 
more spiritual duties, as the Seven did. Those 
who had mfts to minister the word and teaching, 
would rather be honoured than hindered ; so that 
many of them might easily be doing pastoral work 
•>. if !*• V V I re bishops also) before the end of 
ill' , 1 ' o! 00 Ts: i ; .■ • 'V ^ ‘-os and elders 
;r ‘ !• "j i!:l rs ■' "■ »■.!!; .so that the 

distinction must ' ■“ •. nearly lost. 

This, however, depends on their date. Harnack 
[Chronologie, 1897, p. 484) still places the relevant 
passages in the middle of the 2nd cent. 

Tj *mi T “I ’ (' *. Vs' en- 

I «!. /* ' -I ■(«:>'' UCLIl 

Jf ‘ r p II \ I I /■ ■/ ^ - tr. 

into Germ, with excurs - ■ ' *> ■ '. * • ■ yin 

of the Christian Minii’ \ - s * I! ■ i.- U-'del 

Harris, Maepherson, S \ . '1 » /. * 3rd 

series, vols. V. and vi. : Vn .1/ ' / i!12. 

II M. f.u M k-'N. 

BISHOPRICK ^Ac *His b. let another take’ 

(RV ‘office’ with marg. ‘Gr. overseership.’) The 
Gr. is ima-KoiHi, which here and in 1 Ti 3^ means 
the office or work of an Mo-kottos (see BiSHOP) ; but 
primarily and chiefly in NT describes God’s visi- 
tation, as Lk 19^ ‘ the time of thy visitation,’ 1 P 
2^2 * the day of v.’ The same office is described 
in Ac 1^ as ‘ ministry uiul aiiO'ilo-'b'p ‘ (dtouKovla kclI 
droo-ToXi}). J Hastings. 

BIT) BRIDLE (mq, jnp, Dbi;!©, xaXti'dy).— The dis- 
tinction between tnese words is not maintained in 
AV and RV. 4. pi resen (Arab, rasan) is a halter. 
Thus in Job 30^^ RV, ‘ they have cast off the bridle 
before me,’ the reference is to a horse or mule that 
has slipt off the halter with which he was tied, and 
is frisking about in the rough glee of discovered 
freedom. Such had become the behaviour of the 
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rabble before Job. So in Is 30^®, instead of 'a 
bridle in the jaws of the people,’ read ‘ a halter on 
the jaws of the peoples’ Sjz jon). 

2 . :ir*: metheg ; xaXti'cJs (2 K 19^, Pr 26®, Is 37^®, 

Ja 3® KV, Rev 14-^^) is a bridle, which includes the 
bit, as the primitive bridle was simply a loop on 
the halter-cord passed round the lower jaw of the 
horse. Hence in Ps 32^ RV, * whose trappings must 
be hit and hridUy the meaning is rather bridle 
and halter, as the two means of holding them in. 
The Psalmist had b,^- -* ’ of willing service 

that only needed a . . ^ . ; . c, and the contrast 

is to the disinclination ot the horse and mule that 
need ed bridle and halter to bring them near. 

3. D'jonz? malisom, is a mu2zle. Hence, ‘I will 
keei> my mouth with a bridle’ (Ps 39^) should 
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clearly be ‘with a muzzle,’ as in RVm. To lose the 
distinction is here to lose the meaning, which is 
enforced silence. A bridle is not used to keep a 
horse from biting. The muzzle is the basket of 
rope network that was not to be put on the oxen 
of the threshing-floor, but must be put over the 
mouth of the horse, mule, or donkey that bites its 
companions, the other b- * -:?• jc srsi - si! ! , and causes 
disarrangement of thei I I'*;,-.-. (J. MacKIE. 

BITHIAH ‘daughter.’ i e. worshipper, ‘of 
— The daughter oi a Phaifioh, who became 
the wife of Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4^*), Whether Pharaoh is to be taken here as the 
EotP* roy®-! title or as a Heb. pr^ex name, it is 
difficult to determine. The name B. may indicate 
one who had become a convert to iii ■ v o‘'h‘" of 
J*’, which would favour the first - j-; op. i,b’:r 
LXX B reads FeXtd). If the other wife of Mered is 
di'ti". ' ’ d '.,s ‘the Jewess,’ RV (AV Jehndijah), 

■■ ■■ . . I further strengthen the supposition. 

But the text of 1 Ch 4^^* appears to he defective, 
and does not aflbrd ground for more than conjec- 
ture. (See Kittel, ad loc. in Haupt.) 

R. M. Boyd. 

BITHRON (l^TJp??!), 2 S 2^, ‘the gorge,’ probably 
not a proper name, — a ravine leading to M^anaim. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BITHTOIA {"RiOvvla), a country in the north of 
Asia Minor, bordering on the Bropontis (Sea of 


Marmora), the Bosphorus, and the Euxine (Black 
Sea), was bcq.io'ithcd to the Romans in B.C. 74 by 
the last king, JSicomedes lii. The coast of Pontus 
was united with it m a single province by Pompey 
m B.c. 65, and the joint province was administered 
according to the principles embodied in a lex Pom- 
peia. But the two parts of the province always 
retained a certain distinction from one another; 
the official name was regularly double {Bithgnia et 
Pontus) ; there were two high priests, the Bithyni- 
arch and the Pontarch (like Asiarch, Galatarch, 
Lykiarch, etc.); and hence Pontus and B. are men- 
tioned separately in 1 P Bithynia adj oined Asia, 

and hence, when Paul and Silas were prevented 
from preaching in Asia (Ac 16®), they naturally 
proceeded towards B., but, * , 

were not permitted to ent( ■ . . « > * * ■ 

towards the W. through Mysia till they cam*e out 
i at Troas. B. was a senatorial prov.iM (' g(i\ ^ i lu-d 
like Achaia (which see) ; but Pliny gou- t'l i i; oi*. 
a special mission from the emperor, 111--3, and 
wrote the reports to Trajan which ffive so much 
information about the province and the Christians 
ill it. B. was a rich, fertile, peaceful, and highly 
(iivilised province. Jews in B. are mentioned by 
Philo. Legatio ad Qaium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 587) ; but 
they are not noticed in the list given in Ac 
It is remarkable that Byzantium (Constantinople), 
along with, doubtless, the peninsula at the end of 
which it was situated, was included in the provmce 
of Bitkynicb et Pontus, as we learn from Fliny, ad 
Traj, £Jp. 43, 44. Two great roads traversed B., 
one connecting Nikomedia and Nicaea (the two 
chief cities) with Dor. ' ' ■ ; - ■ 

the other connecting* tnem witn Ancyra direct — a 
road which in later times became important as 
the route of European pilgrims by land to Jeru- 
salem. 

LlTEttATtniB. — W ' I2*.muche r i r.'.'i.'W'/. S. np. 

349-367; Hard; ■ !>...> i- ( 1 or T . r.. fi / ' i a • h ] 

Ainsworth in J •>tjr. ^-ios \wl i\' ; IJ • > >» 

Researches in As. Min. ; Ritter, Kleinasien (Rrdkunde von 
Asien,yo\8. xx. xxL), i. pp. 650-768 ; Ramsay, Mist. Geogr. oj 
As. Mir i 7 f^ 240 ff. ; Th. Remach, Mumism. desRois d& 
Bith. r . •» 1 >n the Bithynian Christians is treated in all 
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W. M. Ramsay. 

BITTER, BITTERNESS. — In the literal sense of 
b. to the taste, the word occurs in such 
as Pr 2V (of food, opposed to sweet). Ex 15-*, Ja'o^^ 
Rev 8^^ (of winter), and Is 24® (of strong drink). 
See also article Bitter Herbs. In most of the 
passages, however, where the words above given 
are used in Scripture, it is in a figurative or tropical 
sense. The examples that follow do not claim to 
be exhaustive. 

i We may note, in the first place, the use 
of ‘bitter’ in an objective sense, of cruel, biting 
words (cf. TLKpol X6701), Ps. 64® ; of the koeniiebs of 
the misery which results from forsaking God, Jer 
2^®; from a life of sin in general, Jer 4^®, and of 
impurity in particular, Pr 5^ It is applied to the 
misery of servitude, Ex ; and to the misfortunes 
due to bereavement, Ru 1^, Am 8^®. 

ii. In a more subjective sense, bitter and bitter- 
ness describe such emotions as sympathy in 
bereavement, Ru F®, and misfortune, Ezk 27*^ ; the 
poignant sorrow of childlessness, 1 S I^®, and peni- 
tence, Mt 26'^®; the keenness of disappointment, 
Gn 27®^; and the general feeling of misery and 
wretchedness. Job 3® ; emotions often relieved by 
a corresponding ‘b. cry,’ Gn 27®^, Est 4^ etc., and 
by the shedding of ‘ bitter tears’ (cf. Homer’s wiKobv 
ddicpvov), Mt 26'^® and often. 

Under this head may be classed the cases where 
‘bitter ’in the original refers rather to fierceness of 
disposition, as in 2 S 17® ( ‘ as a bear robbed of her 
whelps’), allied with a readiness to take offence, 
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BITTER HERBS 


BITUME]?^ 


Hab I** (*the ClialdaBans, that bitter and hasty 
Eation ’), Jg 1825. £p]^ 431 ^ 314 , 

iii. Another set of fig. applications belongs 

rather to the sphere of ethics than to that of 
psychology. Thus Isaiah characterizes those who 
\vould subvert the fundamental distinction of 
right and wrong as putting "b. for sweet, and 
sweet for b.’ So also Dt 32 ^^^ where the 

reference is to the moral poison exhaled by 
the corrupt nations of Canaan. The same idea 
of moral depravity is somewhat differently ex- 
pressed in Dt 29^® from which (see LXX render- 
ing) are derived the expressions ‘gall of bitterness,’ 
Ac 32 ^, and ‘ root of bitterness,’ He 12^®. 

iv. Finally, there is to be noted the term, techn. 
‘the water of bitterness that causeth the curse’ 
Nu 5^®^* RV (cf, Kautzsch’s tr. : das finch brxngende 
Wasser des bitteren Wehs), which plays so im- 
portant a part in the ordeal there described. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BITTER HERBS (onno merSrim, TnKpLdes, lactticce 
arrest es), — It is hardly possible for an Oriental to 
dine without a salad, and these salads are composed 
of many kinds of herbs, some mucilaginous, as the 
purslane, Portulaca oleracea, L. ; others crisp, as 
the cucumber ; others aroma tic, as parsley ; others 
bitter, as the watercress, Nasturtium officinale, 
L. j the pepper grass, Lepidium sativum, L. ; the 
endive, Cichorium Intybus, L. ; the lettuce, 
Lactuca^ sativa, L. Such as these and many 
others like them can be found everywhere, and 
suit the requirements of the Passover ordinance 
(Ex 12 ®, Nu More bitter still are the 

numerous medicinal plants, as colocynth, worm- 
wood, scammony, poppy, and many others which 
were in the propheFs eye when he said (La 3^® ni), 

‘ He hath fiilea me with bitternesses {mMrim) ; 
he hath made me drunken with wormwood.'’ 

The use of bitter herbs at the Passover was not 
to remind the Israelites of the bitterness of their 
bondage (Ex but, as in the case of bread 
without leaven, to remind them of the haste 
with which they fled, A meal of unleavened 
bread, roast lamb, and a salad of bitter herbs, 
was the simplest and quickest that could be pre- 
pared. G. E. Post. 

BITTER WATER.— See Medicine. 

BITTERN (lisp, ibp hippdd, ericius). — 

Gesenius regards Tpippdd as the same as the Arab. 
Tcunfudh, the porcupine ; and with him agree most 
of the VSS. Tristram, Houghton, and others 
favour the rendering bittern of the AV. They 
argue as follows ; — ( 1 ) That the porcupine has not 
been noted as an inhabitant of ruins. But this is 


equally true of the bittern, and it is far less prob- 
able that it should he said of the bittern than of 
the porcupine. The bittern is a swamp bird, and 
would not choose ruins, but reeds and fens, for a 
residence. The porcupine, however, is a shy 
solitary animal, and might easily choose its home 
among the fallen columns of Babylon (Is I 42 ®), 
Nineveh (Zeph 2^^), or Idumcea (Is 3#^). (2) That 

the porcupine could not climb to the capitals of 
columns.^ This is not essential, however, as the 
allusion is rather to the fallen stones of a ruin 
than to the capital of a standing column. (3) 
That * their voice shall sing in the windows’ (Zeph 
2^^). Their, however, is not in the original, and 
we may quite as well supply a, and understand by 
* a voice ’ the sighing of the wind among the fallen 
stones and through the empty casements, rather 
than the grunt of a porcupine, or the booming of a 
bittern, neither of which can be called singing. 
(4) That porcupines do not frequent water pools 
(Is I 42 S). This, however, is inconclusive, since 
Babylon was to be a possession for t\L^ Mpp6d, and 


(not in) pools of water — i.e. desolate ruins, where 
kippdd could live, and marshes. 

The passages in %vhich the name Hppdd occurs 
are intended to express desolation and the absence 
of human residence. They are parallel to a large 
number of similar ones in which the desolation is 
symbolised by the residence of various beasts and 
birds. These are usually chosen because of their 
shyness, and the certainty that where they are 
man is far away. It by no means follows that in 
every case all of them, or perhaps any of the pa r- 
ticular ones, should dwell in the ruin. It is quite 
contrary to the habits of the bittern to dwdl in 
ruins. The porcupine, as a man-fearing animal, 
like the cormorant (PN pelican), owl, raven, dragon 
(RV jackal), owl (RV ostrich), wild beasts of the 
desert, wild beasts of the island (RV wolves), satyr 
(probably wild goat), screech owl (RV night 
monster), great owl (RV arrowsnake), and vulture, 
represents the idea of desolation in its concrete 
form. In the spirit of poetic exaggeration it is said 
(Is 34^®), ‘ no one of these shall fail, none shall 
want her mate.’ To bind down this exalted 
imagery to literalism would convert every ruin into 
a menagerie, tenanted by a motley array of 
fabulous as well as actual beasts and birds. With 
the philological evidence in favour of the kunfudh 
(porcupine), and with the unsoundness of the 
foregoing zoological objections, we may safely 
follow the R V, wiiich makes it porcupine. 



In the foreground, under the larger animal, are a full-grown 
and a young hedgehog. 

The porcupine, Hystrix cHstata, Jj., is found 
along the sea-coast, and in the lower mountain 
districts of Pal. and Syria. It feeds on roots, 
bark, fruits, and vegetables. It inhabits holes and 
subterranean clefts, and might well find a retreat 
among ruins. The flesh is eaten by the natives, 
who know it by its classical name hunfudh. It is 
about 2 feet in length,^ independently of the tail, 
which measures 5 to 6 in. It is covered with the 
familiar quills. When the animal is tranquil they 
lie appressed to its body. When it is excited they 
are erected. It is noctwmal in its habits, and 
seldom seen by man. G. E. Post. 

BITUMEN (Gn 11» idd, &(r<paXros, EV ‘slime,’ 
RVm ‘ bitumen ’).^ — The mineral substance which 
has given to the Dead Sea the name Lacus A^haU 
tites (Jos. .4^^. I. ix.), in which case it is miner^ 
pitch of the group of the hydrocarbons. This 
mineral is abundant in several Eastern countries, 
and was used in very early times as a substitute 




for mortar in the buildings of Cbaldasa.* It is 
found in Persia, Assam, Upper Burma, 
at Kangoon, at Baku, near the Caspian, j i r h e 
valieys leading down from the west to the Dead 
Sea, especially Wadies Derejeh and Mahawat, in 
:c ‘ sulphur.^ 

■'b *' in the Dead Sea "'a*?*!. > b'y 

derived from the bituminous 
Cretaceous series, and reaches the surface through 
iissuies in the rock. In the case of marine lime- 
stones or shales containing large quantities of 
animal or vegetable matter, either of terrestrial or 
)" ''■"p.in, Mtumenization may take place 

conditions of ternueiature and 
moisture, giving rise to springs oi jl'.'inion or 
pcticicum, and from such a source the bitumen of 
the Dead Sea basm may be supposed to have its 
origin. E. Hitll. 

BIZIOTHIAH (n^i^jVp), Jos 15^. — corruption for 
‘ her villages,’ referring to Beersheba, as the 
LXX ai Kuifiat aih-tuv indicates {cf. also Neh 11^), 

STIT"?. -r, -One of the seven eunuchs 
or : •' '■ .‘ii-i-f i ,■ Vhasuerus. A suggested 
etj ! V • ■ ‘ jy : I ' ^ hesteh, * bound, ’hence 

perhaps * eunuch.’ The LXX here reads Mal^dp B, 
Ba^Viv Balked A, H. A. WHITE. 

BLACK.— See Colours. As a subst. b. is found 
in Sir 19^ AVm, and Jer 14^ ‘they sit in b. upon 
the ^oxmd.’ As a verb, Bar 6®^ ‘ their faces are 
b®*^ through the smoke that cometh out of the 
temple ’ (fjLeXalvuj), Blackish, Job 6^® ‘ b. by reason 
of the ice ’ (nnp, used here of a turbid <••»*.••: TtV 
‘black’). J. • -4." 

BLAINS.— See Medicine. 

BLASPHEMY {§\a<T<^T]}i.la, vb, pKacrtprjfxeiv, adj, 
and snhst. fi\d(r(p7jfji.os) is derived as to its second 
element from speech, but the etymology of 
the first element is still quite uncertain, o[>iiiioii» 
being divided among pxdirrta I injure [ilvd loiir 
would then, properly, be j3Xa^i07/^fa), /3Xd^ slack, 
doltish, piWca I hit in throwing (Eustath. ad, Horn, 
11. 2, p. 219, 6 rats ^i/«tts /SdXXoii^, XoLSopos), and 
0auXos wor'^ ^ S'! ( : ,) >' . ^/hles). The usage, however, 
is distinc. 'ti classical and NT Greek (as 

also in Lvj iue word is not restricted, as in 
ordinary Eng. phraseology and Eng. law, to the 
divine relation, but has the general sense of 
slanderous, contumelious speech against either 
God or man. As a matter of fact, in classical 
Greek the human relation is the rule, p'Xa(r(p7}fda 
being only by transference applied to the gods 
(Plato, Bep. 381 E) ; and, as often as not, in this 
connexion, it signifies a word not so much of 
irreverence as of ill-omen (opp. to ei<p'r}iJ.i(x), a word 
amiss, an vnlucky word, as when one unintention- 
ally pr^s for evil instead of good (Eur. Ion, 1189 ; 
Plato, Legg. 800, 801). In the Heb. OT (mostly in 
the form giddeph, the word selected by Delitzsch, 
?!i his Hebrew NT) and in the LXX there is always 
a notion of coniempfuoub sacrilege in word or act 
(1 Mac 2®) toMiiids God (2 K 19^ cf. IS^^) directly 
or indirectly, through men or things connected 
with Him, e,g. His people (Is 52®, Ps 74^®), His 
champions (2 Mac 12*^), His hedy land (Ezk 35^^), 
His temple (1 Mac 7®®); once, by transference, 
towards a heathen god (Bel®), In' NT the wider 
classical usage appears, and there is not always 
the same clear connotation of divine connexion, 
the word being sometimes e^ivalent to aggravated 
contumely, or slander (cf. Bern, pro Cor, iv. 12, 3, 
fit TQVTov roXXdictt d7ri<rK(ofe xal alaxpas )3Xa<r- 

•Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. oil. 8, 
t Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 281, 358 
voT« X. — 20 


<f>7}plas); Tit 3®, Mt 15^®, 1 Co 10®®, Ko 3® 

Eph 4®i (1} Col 3®), 1 Ti 6% 2 P It is not, how- 
ever, to be ignored that the recognised relation of 
God to all created beings may have induced the 
choice of the word pXa(r<pripia to express what is in 
the last resort an offence against Him. (Cf. the 
OT use ; also the parallel in Sir 3^®, and the thought 
in such passages as 1 P 2^*^ taken with Tit 3®.) 

A special use in NT touches the human assump- 
tion of what is God’s, the degradation of the 
infinite glory of the sn'-.ir.) D.'chjb!:, God to the 
finite nature of the creature. T'hus the word is 
put into the mouths of the Jewish accusers oi 
Christ (Mt 9® 26®®, Jn 10®®, Lk and is employed 
likewise conversely by the NT writers and speakers 
to d^ct the sacrilegious and insulting denial by 
the Jews to Christ of what was His due status (Mt 
27®®, Lk22®®23®®), and ‘ *■>.> a“.d 

insTilting charges agai " I 'V 

The punishment of those who blasphemed, i,e, 
sinned m word or act ‘ with a high hand,’ i.e. in 
impious rebellion against J", not in thoughtless- 
ness and weakness of the flesh (see Keil, Bib. Arch, 
ii. 377, Eng. tr., on Sins of Ig.’.oinrico), but wilfully 
and presumptuously, was ’cuCiug off’ (Nu 15®®) 
or death by stoning (Lv 24““^®), Instances of 
blasphemy in act are the profanation of the Sabbath 
by work (Ex 31^^), the neglect of circumcision 
(Gn 17^*), and idolatry in all its relations (Ex 22^®, 
1 Mac 2®). It was on the ground of blasphemy that 
Christ was handed over for execution to the 
Eomans (Mt 26®^*, Jn 19*^), and that Stephen was 
stoned in an irregular outbreak of priests and 
people (Ac 6^^ 7®^). To the ordinary sms of blas- 
phemy the Jews added the more technical sin of the 
‘pronunciation’ of the name J”, through a mis- 
’ f ^ ; . ; . ^ I- of * pronounce ’ in Lv 24^® apart from 
D- '• ■■■ context. For this reason the LXX 

rendered J” by 6 KtH^os, and the Hebrew Jews sub- 
stituted Adonai or Elohim, as they do to the present 
day. 

\ < *') the teaching of Christ in the 

"o; 12®!'-, Mk 3®®'-, Lk 12!®), the ‘bias- 

phemy against the Holy Ghost’ was a sin of such 
surpassing heinousness that it was unpardonable. 
Not so, He says, the blasphemy against the Son of 
Man. Now, the Son of Man was God’s Messiah, 
His pre-eminent n presentation ; and blasphemy 
against Him won Id l>a\c bioii, in tiiconauc con- 
ception, put parallel with blasphemy against God 
Himself ( JEx 22®®). What, then, was this Ida ■^pliorri y 
against the Holy Ghost, this sin of iiiiw onion 
aggravation, so heinous that, contrary to Jewish 
notions, even death brought the sinner no nearer 
to pardon (Lightfoot, II or. Heb, on Mt 12®®)? In 
the context Christ is referring to special acts of 
His in which the Holy Spirit, as a moral power, 
manifested Himself obviously and unmistakably. 
Any man who, with such demonstration before bis 
eyes, declared this power to be immoral (Mk 3®®), 
openly denouncing as evil that which was plainly 
good, exhibited a state of heart which was hopeless 
and beyond the scope of divine illumination or 
divine influence; he was the most high-handed, 
vilnd, preMiinphioii-* despiser of the divine. In 
j o-il.ouor liJ.i-pli(‘rner he could not be forgiven; 
.01 God ro put ‘•. 1(11 .1 Mn behind His back was in 
the moral nature of things a contradiction and an 
impossibility. Not so culpable was the blji^plioruy 
even against the Son of Man; for in Hii suite of 
humiliation, Avith the mists of the flesh about Him, 
His dignity was not so obvious, so unmistakable, 
so incDisiibly oonviueinGT. In this case there 
iniglit be ‘defect’; in ilui other there was ‘de- 
iiancc.’ So much for the strict context and the 
sf'ccial occasion. When we reach out beyond 
these and seek to find a more general application, 
we have need of great diffidence. One point, 
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however, seems clear : the contexD debars us from 
making the blasphem;^ simply the equivalent of 
continued impenitence in anjr sin, as if Christ had 
meant to say that any conscious sin, persisted in, 
becomes blasphemy against the Holy G-host. It is 
hard to conceive that Christ in these words merely 
put into another form the maxim ‘ no repentance, 
iio • i r^o* At the same time we cannot wholly 
j . »<*'.!.!■ those who assert that there is ‘ no con- 
nexion ’ whatever between the blasphe ■ ; * ‘ * 

the manifest Holy Ghost and the sin ; ' 
light of spiritual experience in He 6^ , • ' • . 

these sins are ‘akogether dissimilar ’ (S. Davidson in 
Kitto, jE'ncyc., s,v, * Blasphemy’). Nor do we know 
enough to be sure that the 'sin unto death’ in 

1 Jn 6^® ‘stands apart’ entirely from the sin with 

which Christ is dealing. Yet, on the whole, it 
seems reasonable and consistent with the OT 
sacrificial theory (cf. Keil, as above) to affirm that 
any sin which is explainable by the defect of the 
flesh, its nieie wiilm-^rioss and its weakness, is 
not to be cin-=scvl tlic wilful. ■ ■ j 

arrogant bh '■phciciMg of good as ■ !. v • . , 

observable Lii.'i, t!io crucifixion of Christ, which in 
He 6® is a metaphor for apostasy, is in Ac 3^^ in 
its literal sense, attributed by St. Peter to HypoLaf 
ignorance. Doubtless, there is a time and a place 
wherein willingness shades off into wilfulness, and 
weakness into p .mo '*<>•• ; neglect of the divine 
illumination i- :*!•' ^ plane towards the 

detestation of it ; and when the heart can deliber- 
ately say, ‘ Evil, be thou my good,’ its utterance is 
not far from blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. 

J. Massie. 

BLAST (from hlcesan ‘ to blow ’) is used in AV : 
!• Of the blowing of a wind instrument, Jos 6® 
‘ when they make a long b. with the ram’s horn.’ 
2« The l)lowing of the breath of J", Ex 15® ‘ with 
the b. of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together’ (Heb. rHah, ‘breath’; cf. Is 30^® 
* breath,’ 33^^ ‘ breath,’ 37^ AV ‘blast,’ RV ‘ spirit,’ 

2 K 197 AV ‘ blast,’ RV ‘ spirit ’). 3. The breath, 

Le, the of \h)lent peoples. Is 25^ (D?*i). 4. 

Blowing ’ii'as isiiiic-r- or curses, 2 S 22^®, Job 4®, 
Ps 18^® n^shdmah). So blasted=‘b!ighloil* 
Gn 418-23-27, 2 K 192®, Is 37^7; and blnsting-r- 
‘ blight’ Dt 28“ 1 K 8®7, 2 Ch 6“ Am 4% Hag 2’-7. 
The reference is to the effect of the sirocco east 
wind. See Hos 13^® for its effect on water, and 
Jon 4® on man. Says Thomson, ‘ it rushes down 
every gorge, bending and breaking the trees, and 
tugging at each individual leaf. . . . The eyes 
inflame, the lips blister, and the moisture of the 
body evaporates, . . you become languid, ner- 

vous, irritable, and despairing’ [Land and Book, 
ii. 262). In Ps 18^*, Pr. Bk. ‘ blasting 

J. Hastings. 

BLASTUS (BXrftrros).— A chamberlain of Herod 
Agrippa I. (wh. see), mentioned Ac 12“. It was 
through his intervenlion, j>rosumably ^'Ccured by 
bribery, that the peoplti of Tyie nnd Sidoii prevailed 
upon the kiim to receive an embassy from Ihcm at 
Cfesarea. lie is described as ‘cliambeilain,’ rhv 
iirl Tov KOLT&vos ToO ^iacTiXdcjs, Neitiu'r the name 
nor the incident of the embassy occurs in Josephus 
—a proof of the complete independence of the two 
accounts (but see on the other side, Krenkel, 
JosepJms nnd Lucas, p. 203). A. C. Headlam. 

BLAZE.—Mk ‘to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(RV ‘ spread abroad,’ Gr. in Mt 28^® tr*^ 

‘ commonly reported,’ RV ‘ was spread abroad ’ ; 
in Mt 9®^ dLe4>'^ija<rav aiirdv, * they spread abroad his 
fame’). This verb Uaze= to ‘blow,’ then ‘pro- 
claim,’ ‘ publish,* is to be distinguished from blaze 
=bum. See Oaf. Eng. Diet. J. Hastings. 


BLESSEDNESS.— The word ‘blessedness’ is not 
found in the OT, and it only appears three times 
in the NT (AV), and then as the translation of 
a word {fLaKapLo-juds) which indicates the ascription 
of blessing, not the state of the blessed, so that the 
Revisers have rightly expunged it, substituting 
‘blessing’ in the first two cases (Ro 4®*®), and 
‘ gratulation ’ in the third (Gal 4^®). Nevertheless, 
the idea which it conveys is the result of a 
Icgll imatc generalisation from biblical statements. 
B\ the term ‘blessedness’ we understand the 
Summum Bonum regarded as a gift from God, or 
as enjoyed in some divine relationship— a divine 
Summum Bonum. T the Bible this is 

centred in the idea o' 1. ■ , i.i :i-) more elementary 
stages as the normal human existence on earth, in 
its more advanced condition as eternal life 
alibvtos). The Hebrew- ■ ■ - :o : , ;i dh-. 

of days as a supreme y; ^e.y. I o Ji“^. 

Hence, while it is a most terrible curse for a man to 
be cut off in the midst of his days {e.g. Ps 55“), for 
his life to be spared is a blessing devoutly sought 
after {e.g. Ps 39^®), so that to live on to a ripe old 
age is the crowning mercy [e.g. I Ch 29^®). The 
OT idea of blessedness is largely temporal and 
external, though mingled with higher spiritual 
thoughts as in Ps 16^®*^^. Next to the life of the 
individual is the extension of that life in his family 
and the perpetuation of it through his descendants, 
so that the natural human instinct for immortality 
is in a measure satisfied by contemplating the 
prospect of an endless posterity. For this reason, 
as mso because of the present good which the 
possession of a family is to a man, that is an 
important item in the OT notion of blessedness. 
Earthly prosperity enters into the notion, not 
merely on its own account, but also as a sign of 
God’s favour, although the latter point is disputed 
throughout the Book of Job. In the Proverbs, 
abundance of goods— one’s barns filled v.iih ph nl \ 
(Pr 3^®)— is treated as a great sign of pio-pu. \\ 
but wisdom is there regarded as ihc 
mum Bonum (Pr 47). In Messianic prophecy the 
thought of blessedness is expanded to signijfy the 
national weal rather than purely individual pro- 
sperity. This is to come in a golden age of wide- 
spread plenty and general happiness, fo'h)\\ir!g a 
•i h .>*.er the enemies of Israel. In pars it ulai. 
J. ,.M* V taketl ‘ . bbery, 

good order will be ■ . ; ■ j-,. peace 

prevail {e.g. Is 11^"®, 65^7-28)^ ig principally 
through the two ideas of righteousness and peace 
that the ideal is advanced to a more spiritual con- 
ception {e.g. Ps 119^®®). In the NT the idea of 
blessedness is greatly elevated. According to the 
Synoptists, Jesus Christ speaks of eternal life as 
the supreme boon of the future {e.g. Lk 18®®). 
.\<(‘(F!r 'll" 0 the Fourth Gospel, He dwells much 
ii‘on‘ lai^Jy on this subjetit, and treats it as a 
1 ^- ' i ■! {e.g. Jii 6^7j_ St. Paul follows, 
.' . y blessedness of eternal life as 
God's gilt to man (Ro 6“). In the beatitudes with 
which He opens the Sermon on the Mount, our 
Lord describes, not only the characters that will 
be blessed, but also the nature of the highest good. 
The blessed are, according to St. Luke, the poor, 
they that hunger and weep now, and they who are 
hated, separated, and reproached by men; and 
their blessedness is to po«se=;‘=« the kingdom of God, 
and to be filled and laugh (Lk 6^’“). According to 
St. Matthew, they are more spiritually regarded as 
the poor in spirit,* they that monm, the meek, they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; 
while their blessedness consists respectively in 
having the kingdom of heaven — elsewhere described 
as a pearl of great price (Mt 13'*®)— in being com 


BLEHISH.— See Medicine. 
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forted, inheriting the earth, being fillec, ; 

mercy, seeing God, being called the k* . •* 

God (Mt 6®'^^). In the Parable of the Talents, 
fature blessedness takes the form of high honour 
together with enlarged service (Mt 25^^). The 
Apoc. describes the blessedness of the Church in 
the victory and reign of Christ and the coining of 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Bev 21. 22). See also 
Beatitude, HAPPmEss. W. F. Adeney. 

BLESSING (rtap, edXoyia).-— Throughout the 
Bible we meet with two forms of blessing. (1) 
Blessing hy God, This is either {a) a direct and 
immediate act of God in conferring some boon, as 
expressed by the phrase, ‘ The Lora blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household ’ (2 S 6^^) ; or (5) a 
divine utterance expressing the wiU of God to 
confer future favour, and thus appron clung the 
general usage of the word, which is indicative of 
benediction, or speaking with a wish for the good 
of the persons concerned, e.g, * God blessed them, 
saying, Be fruitful,’ etc. (Gn 1^^). The blessing 
of God is pririujiily of persons, and secondarily of 
things, as i!ii{>]ica'in the phrase, ‘Bless, Lord, his 
substance’ (Dr oU'*). The secondary blessing is 
attached to a day in the benediction of the Sabbath, 
eg. ‘God blessed the seventh day’ (Gn 2®). (2) 

Blessing by man. This is really an appeal for the 
first form of blessing, a j)i ii v cr ; siat God will confer 
His own blessing on tf‘c object of the speaker’s 
good wishes. But it comes to be regarded as in 
some way directly beneficial, mst as the evil eye is 
supposed to blight directly, while the curse proper 
is an appeal to Heaven to smite its object, as the 
true blessing is an appeal to Heaven to confer some 
boon. This seems to be the case with the 
atriarchalblehsiugs, Isaac directly determining the 
estiny of Jacob; and yet thel.'.'i' ■,!* vo (••iiiib*. cd 
shows that the actual source o ' ‘ i i 

of is looked for in God (Gn 21^ In sucxx a | 
case the peculiar privilege of conferring a blessing 
resolves itself into a peculiar right to seek certain 
favours of God. A similar condition may be 
discovered in Balaam’s benediction of Israel. While 
the narrative implies a belief on the part of Balak 
that the seer has peculiar mystic powers of cursing 
and blessing, Balaam’s utterances are simply 
prophetic, declaring the will of J" and predicting the 
destiny of Israel (Nu 23. 24). A man who is excep- 
tionally blessed is taken as the model and type of 
blessing, and is then said to be ‘ a blessing ’ (Gn 122) . 
and others are said to bless themselves by him, in 
the sense that they appeal to the blessing he has 
received as a specimen of what they desire for 
themselves, e.g. ‘The nations shall bless them- 
selves in him’ — i.e. Him, by reference to His 

blessing ( Jer 4*). When our Lord is described in 
the Gospels as blessing, no doubt the ^ idea is 
analogous to the second form of blessing, the 
appesJ to Heaven to confer favour, with the 
associated thought that Jesus Christ had especial 
power in making this appeal. Thus we mnst 
understand the action of the mothers who brought 
their children to Him for a blessing as they might 
have brought them to a holy Babbi (Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud. p. 138). But with those who perceived His 
divine nature, the act of blessing by Jesus Chri'^t 
must have passed over into the primary and 
immediate act of God in conferring grace, eg. in 
the final benediction (Lk •iU*). blessing of 

bread , of '.\ Ui( h wci read in the Gospels, is equivalent 
to giving thanlvs for it, the thought being thab 
good received gratefully comes as a blessing 
(compare djX&yijcrey in Mt 14 ^^ and etiXoryi^cras at>Td 
in ]M5 c 8"^ with e^;:^apitrro 7 <ras in Mt 15®®). To bless 
God is to praise Him with acknowledgment of His 
goodness and expressed desires for His glory. The 
act of blessing was usually performed by the 


imposition of hands [e.g. Gn 48^^'^^ Mt 19^®) j or, 
where a number of persons were concerned, with 
uplifted hands {eg. Lv 9^^, Lk 24®°). The priests 
pronounced a benediction after every morning and 
evening sacrifice, according to a triple formula 
(Nu 622-2® . Keil, Bibliccd Archceol. ii. p. 467). A 
more primitive form of blessing seems to have 
been used under the kings {e.g. IK 8^^-®® ; Ewald, 
Antiq. pp. 15, 132). A benediction was regularly 
pronounced at the close of the synagogue service 
(Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., note subjoined to index). 

W. F. Adeney. 

BLINDING.— See Crimes. BLINDNESS.— See 
Medicine. 

BLOOD. — ^By the Hebrews, as by other peoples 
of antiquity, the blood, both of man and of beast, 
was regarded as the seat of the soul {vb}), that 
is, of the vital principle common to aU sentient 
oririM^isih (Lv 17^^ Hhe life [EV, Heb. nephesh, 

• soul '] of the flesh is in the blood,’ andparll. pass.). 
When we reflect how little we know even now, 
no' V. 411 *- tn riding all our advance in physiology and 
a'iiLvI of the mystery of fife and death, 

we can in some measure realise the emotions of 
awe and dread — n.»‘ . "'mixture of 

the superstitious ■ “ ■ ' i ^ the early 

Semites must have regarded the shedding of blood. 

Inasmuch as all slaughter was originally sacri- 
fice, the real significance of the provision, carried 
back by Heb. tradition to the days of Noah (Gn 
9^), that the blood of animals slain for human food 
was forbidden or taboo, will demand careful in- 
vestigation under the article Saceipicb (see also 
Food). To the same art. belongs the study of the 
piacular or expiatory efficacy of blood, which finds 
expression in the familiar words : ‘Without 
shedding of blood is no remission ’ (He 9^). 

Akin hereto is the cathartic or ; n7ij‘;o y use 
of blood in the Jewish ceremonial ';,■>* i*‘ lo cases 
of uncleanness of the ' ' ie, such as 

leprosy (Lv t ^ - » i of which 

bdongs to the art. on Purification (which see 
also mr the uncleanness caused by blood in the 
cases enumerated in Lv 12^®* 15^^®^*). 

For another and very ancient blood-rite, the 
essenJ*.!^ ‘ of which survives even in the 

most ' • • I I . . e (»i < Jhristian worship (Mt 26^®), see 
Covenant. 

Among all nations blood has played a conspicu- 
ous part in magical rites, but the only trace of its 
.«5iipeiftlitious use in the OT seems to be the inci- 
dent recorded in 1 K 22®®, and already explained 
in the art. Bathing (§ 3). (See Strack, Der Blut- 
aberglauhe ; Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant.) 

A. B. S. Kennedy. 

BLOOD, AYENGER OF.— See Goel. 

BLOODGUILTINESS.— In AV only Ps • De- 

liver me from b., 0 God’ (q’d^, plu. of dt ‘blood’). 
BV adds Ex 222** (Heb. v.i- \ 1 S 252®- the Heb. 
being the same. W. B. Smith {OTJCP p. 441) 

oints to Ezk 18^® as proving that the Heb. phrase 

oes not necc'-'firily mean the guilt of murder, 
hut any moiLJii s:n,*such sin as, if it remains un- 
atoned, withdraws God’s favour from His land 
and people (Dt 21 Is 1^®), a remark which has 
an obvious bearmg on the occasion of the 51st 
psalm. J. Hastings. 

BLOOD, ISSUE OF.— See Medicine. 

BLOODSHEDDING.— Sir 27^® only alju- 

oros) ; but He 9^ ‘ without shedding of blood is no 
remission ’ {alfiareicxvcrLa). 

BLOODTHIRSTY.— In AV Pr 29^® only, ‘ the» 
hate the upright ’ (c'ot ‘ men of blood *). BV 
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adds Ps 5® 55^ 139^®, tlie Heb. being the same, 
AV * bloody ’ ; EV more literally ‘ man of blood ’ 
2 S 167-8, ^men of blood’ Ps 26®. Cf. Ex 426,26 
® bridegroom of blood ’ (AV * bloody husband ’). 

J. Hastings. 

BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT,— See Medi- 

OIHB. 

BLOOM, as a trans. verb, occurs Nu 17® * the 
rod of Aaron . . . bloomed blossoms.’ Cf. — 

* And all amid them stood the tree of life, 

” ' * ‘ ■ , ambrosial fruit 

Milton, Par, Lost, iv. 219. 

J. Hastings. 

BLUE. — See CoLOims. ‘Blue’ is of 

t^hMl&th in all its occurrences, and of sMsh, Est 
1® AV. Also Sir 45^® ‘ b. silk ’ {(j6,kiv6os, RV ‘blue ’) ; 
6*® (AVm, EV, Gr. ifaKlvdivos) ; and 23^® ‘a blue 
mark’ (/tAciXw^, EV *a bruise’; cf. Sir 28 ^^ «the 
stroke of a whip maketh marks in the flesh,’ and 
1 P 2®'* ‘ stripes,^ same Greek, from Is 53® LXX). 

Blueness, Pr 20®® ‘ the b. of a wound cleanseth 
away evil ’ {n'nao JmhhiLrdth^ ‘ stripes,’ RV ‘ stripes 
that wound’). See Medicine. J. Hastings. 

BOANEEOES {^oavrjpyh, deriv. uncertain, ‘sons of 
thunder’) is the surname given by our Lord to His 
disciples James and John. Considerable obscurity 
gathers round the question why it was given to 
the sons of Zebedee, It is mentioned only in 
Mk 3 ^ 7 ^ and never seems to have prevailed as Simon 
Peter’s new name did. It is not likely either that 
it was meant as a perpetual rebuke of their un- 
regulated zeal (Mk9®® 10 ^, Lk 9®^), or that it refers 
to their thundering forth the gospel. 
T/u* 1 !^ is that it is both descriptive and 

prophetic of the union of the passionate and vehe- 
uient W 1 I h the gentle and loving in their character, 
and of the fact that once and again tempests of 
long-restrained emotion would burst forth out 
of the deep stillness of their strong reserved 
natures. W. Mum. 

BOAR.— -See Swine. BOAT.— See Ship. 

BOAZ swiftness,* from a root not occur- 

ring in Heb., not as was supposed ’!3=‘m him is 
strength,’ B6os, B6o^). — The head of the Hezronites 
who 1 . ' ' ’ ' ■ " ' iter Elimelech’s 

! ■. ^ ;Ei--2U. Heisde- 

i-ri .bed 'IS a migiiiy m-n 01 'A< all li (EVn* ‘valour’). 
His fields lay apparently at some little distance 
from Beth-lenem (v,^) It was in them that he first 
caught sight of Euth as she w'a- ,'>]c.am*ng. Tie 
had heard of her already as a fniin'isl and !(p’b g 
daughter, and begged her to remain in hU 
assuring her of his ’ inviting her to 

lui r ! a ki‘ of some f<j( ) ■ • ■ - . ' ' )• One night, 

0 . ii. was ssoi ping in his \ ^ hi.ig-f’ooi , Ruth, 
iri-i r 'K'TOi! liy I.er mother - in - J. v-, <■;. !!:»•, and by 
ar 'us feet claimed to be taken 
under bis protection. Thereupon he promised that 
if the kinsman who was nearer than he would not 
do his duty to her as next of kin, he would take that 
.]-p t vv < 'ch. 3). B. lloT<‘ru!(' boiTghi ilu* 

I g '' o’» : .! !-!■) ..*1 fromriie {>1 kin, ru ! n.ing 
m It the right to take Ruth. » o b.‘ hi.- v. ire l o 1 j. .-i ui) 
seed to Manlon (4^^* ). The marriage was celebrated, 
and in due course a son was born to B. and Ruth, 
called Ohed, who, according to the genealogy at 
the end of the Bk of Ruth and in 1 Ch 2^^"^®, was 
the grandfather of David. ^ How far this is an 
instance of the use of what is called the law of the 
Levirate will be found discussed in another article 
(Ruth). B. has a further interest for us, as his 
name occurs in both the genealogies of our Lord 
(Mt 1 ®, Lk 3“). According to the Jewish authori- 


ties he was the same as Ihzan of Jg ^12®“^® (see 
Moore, Judges^ p. 310). The difficulties of the 
chronology of the genealogy from Perez to David 
have not yet been satisfactorily cleared up. The 
narrator of B.’s marriage does not hint at any 
’ ‘ ■ in it such as we should expect if Ezi 
9 ^* ana iNen 13^ or even Dt23®* ■* were known to him. 

II A. JEIedpath 

BOAZ (Tyi, LXX BaUt in B, and Bo(5y in A 'of 

lK72i;m2Ch3i7theLXXh. - — - 

—The name of one of the two ^ i 

porch of Solomon’s temple, the other being Jachin, 
1 K 72 ^, 2 Ch Jer 5221 * 22 . ‘ Boaz’ stood on the left 

looking eastward, i.e. it was on the north side of the 
entrance of the temple. Its height was 18 cubits, 
its circumference 12, its diameter being conse- 
quently 3 A cubits. ‘ . 

5 cubits high, Oman ■' • 1 ■■ 

pomegranates (Jer 52^^’ ^). There is, however, a 
good deal of confusion as to the ornamentation 
of the chapiters, though aU agree that they were 
’*’• : ;;i \] e top. The apparent d* ’ey 

- .0 I‘( ■ .is owing to the fac !*■ ; 

ornament unitmg the shaft to the chapiter is 
sometimes included in the reckoning, and some- 
times not. * Jachin ’ and ‘ Boaz ’ were exactly of 
the same form and size ; both were hollow and 
made of brass, the thickness of the brass being 
four fingers, i.e, 4 inches (Jer 522^). 

Ewald, Thenius, Merx, and Xowack are of 
opinion that th(‘-i' .-erved for supports to 

the roof of the n(».T Xoujick {Bib, Arch. ii. 33) 
refers to Ezk 40-49 as showing that the pillars of 
Ezekiel’s temple were supports ; but the passage 
does not prove that they were more than orna- 
ments. On the other hand, Hirt, Stieglitz, Clugler, 
Schnaase (all architects), Bahr, Riehm, Keil, and 
Lumby argue that the pillars stood in the porch, 
unconnected at the top, and that the only function 
1 h • * y sc I v< -d was that of ornamentation. (See KeD, 
Jito. i. 169 f.). In favour of (hi-, oninior. are 
the follo^^ing points- (\) Tno ornamcni *11 ion on 
the top .•Iiontiy rnoriiioncd. (2) Their height was 
23 (IS+oj ' .iti'is. No\^ (he porch was, according 
to 2 Ch 3^ and Jos. {Ant. Vlll. iii. 2), 120 cubits ; 
according to Bertheau 30 ; hut in the opinion of 
most critics it was 20 cubits high, answering to 
the length (see Porch). None of those measure- 
ments would suit if the pillars stood under and 
supported the roof of the porch. (3) The pillars 
were hollow. (4) Hiram’s work was to decorate, 
and not to build any essential part of the temple. 

But, though no more than ornaments to the 
Israelites, the origin of these pillars ^ must he 
sought among the Syrians and Phoenicians, who 
commonly erected such pillars in front of their 
temples. In front of liis leirple at Tyre, the 
l^ian god, Mel]^:art, is rcprcsonicd by two pillars 
(Herod. 2. 44). Before the temples of Paphos 
and Hierapolis there were likewise two pillars. In 
these cases, the pillai^ - o-.id fo* ib‘i . and they 
formed a part of that Pl’j.ibc v.ni-'ilp of which we 
are finding more and imac a: ancient 

world (see Dudley, Naology, p. 130 f. ; W. R. Cobb, 
Origines Judaicae, pp. 207-238 ; and Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant, p. 230 n.). Nowack (ii. 34) and 
W. R. Smith {RS p. 191, note 1 ) incline to believe 
that even to the Israelites these ^ pillars were 
^mbols of J", so that, if they are right, the true 
God was set forth by these Phallic emblems, as 
in the northern kingdom He was worshipped in 
the form of a young bull (V^k '^gel). But it is un- 
likety, to say the least, that if these pillars stood 
for tT’ we should have no intimation of it in the 
writings of the OT. Benzinger {Bib, Arch. p. 385) 
points out that pillars of this kind are found in 
the front of ihe temple of Araon in Egypt (cf. 
p. 250 of the «ame w oi k ). 
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But why two pillars, if but one deity is thus 
represented ? Among the Semites and other 
primitive peoples, gods went in pairs, male and 
female, as Baal and Ashtoreth, Osiris and Isis, 
etc. /ij two pillars stood for male and 

female, , ‘u*’ i« l and passive principle in nature. 

This is not necessarOy opposed to the Phallic 
origin of the symbol, since at this stage their 
origin might have been wholly unknown, the 
mere fact of their representing deity being possibly 
the only thought in the mind of the peoiSe. 

The words ‘J achin’ and ‘Boaz’ are certainly 
proper names. ‘’'.TX ^ i -■'r-' 
but in 2 Ch 3^*^ t 

(a setting right) and Icr^iJs (strength). 

Gesenius explains the words as names of the 
donors or builders. This is only a guess. No 
other part of the temple is ■' d i'l this way 

except Solomon’s porch, 'm,):*;,'- to the 

time of Herod. Ewald (G'-v-'/'. i'\ 4) olds that 
they are names of honoured men, perhaps sons of 
Solomon. This is not more likely than Gesenius’s 
opinion. Keil follows Kimchi in making the 
names (‘ He will csfjjlvish,’ * In Him is strength ’) 
symbols of the soliduv and strength of the king- 
dom of God among Israel, as having its central 
point in the temple. Klostermann (Eomm,) trans- 
lates and explains by ‘ Stand-halter nnd der Trotz- 
bieter,’ the ‘firm and defying one,’ referring to 
God. Thenius {Komm.) joins Both words to make 
the expression ‘He will establish by strength’; 
but the text is against it, and so is the fact that 
there are two pillars, each with a name of its own. 

T. W. Davies. 

BOCCAS.— See Borith. 

BOCHERU (^*1?^). — A descendant of Jonathan 
(1 Ch For form of name cf. Gashmu, 

Neh6i*« 

BOCHIM (D'alarr), ‘weepers,’ Jg 2^ — Unknown 
as a geographical site. Possibly the orig. reading 
was See Moore, ad loc.y and Bethel. 

BODY. — 1. Early biblical usage had no fixed 
terra for the human body as an entire organism, 
and, consequently, none to use, as such, in precise 
antithesis to ‘ soul ’ or ‘ spirit.’ An assortment of 
terms was employed, each of which strictly denotes 
only one part or element of the bodily nature, 
sucn as trunk, bones, belly, bowels, reins, flesh. 
The last is by far the most prominent, probably 
as supplying to the body its form, colour, and 
beauty. Flesh is used through both Testaments 
for the corporeal nature of man in connexion 
with and contrast to the inner or spiritual nature, 
(See Flesh.) Of the other terms, .tu (once in late 
Heb., 1 Ch 10^ originally probably the cavity 
containing the vitals, most nearly denotes the 
whole, and is applied both lo me !l\ mg body (Gn 
17^®) and to the corpse (1 S SP"); Bones (o^fj^, Dvj?) 
once, Ps 139^® prob. collectively, *my bony frame.’ 
The word is vSuggc.'^riA cly used to denote the 
reality or ‘'trengtli of a thing, i.e. the thing 
itself (Ex 21"*, Job 21-®). Some of these ancient 
terms for the bodily parts have passed over into 
the NT, and indeea into all popular speech with 
certain definite psychical connotations. Thus 
Belly ( 193 , icoiXk) stands throughout 
the seat of appetite and of the cam!'l 
{e.g. Bo 16^®, J?li 3^®), yet also connotes the inward 
nature, the innermost of the soul (cf. Pr 18® ^ 

22^, Jn 7®®). So Bowels (□'>’», c’r^n']), besides its 
literal, or foat meaning, is plentifully used, met- 
onvmicef for the sympathetic or compassionate 
a&ctions (Gn 43®®, “l K 2 Co 6^^ 7'®, Ph 
Col 3^®). That the same kind of transference 
from the bodily to the mental region has taken 
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' place with the terms Eear't and Meins goes with* 
cut saying. 

2. Later OT writers may have come under the 

influence of Greek thought in construing the 
whole body or outer man as the dwelling, clothing, 
or integument of the soul. If the expression 
(Job 4^®) ipn”n 3 ‘ houses of clay,’ refers, as is com- 
monly thought, to human bodies, it is an 
instance closely imitated by the Apocr. writer 
(Wis 9^®) in tne phrase ‘earthly tabernacle’ or 
‘frame’ (BV), and which reappears m 2 Co 5\ 
In Daniel the Aramaic word is used for body 
(Dn 3^ 4®® [Heb.] 5®^), and another Aramaic word 
(of Persian “r* ^ used along with on (7^®) 

in exactly igi.i manner so familiar to 
later tlioiight, ‘ My spirit was grieved in the midst 
of my body ’ (lit. ‘ of his sheath ’). 

3. In the NT, body (cre^/xa) signifies the complete 

organism with ah its members (1 Co 12^^ etc.), and 
stands in clear and constant antithesis to ‘soul’ 
and ‘spirit.’ T'‘ >■:. the whole of Scilpturo 

the place of 1' an integi’al consLimcnt 

of man’s nature is insisted on. This must be 

pio'iiiiUT'* in our Bible doctrine of man as 
v-i’* t ■''!(■ ;■■■<! other notions 

depreciatory of h. - . .c. But for this, 

as well as for th( 'I'i-.: or Dichotomy, 

see art. Psychology. J. Laidlaw. 

BODYCrUARD.— 1 Es 3^ BV only. See Gitahd. 
BOHAIRIC VERSIONS. —See Egyptian Vek- 

SIONS. 

BOHAN ([nij, ‘covering^). — A son of 

Beuhen, acc. to t;<>^ (both P). The stone of 

B. is mentioned in these two passages as forming 
a mark of division between Judah and Benjamin. 
It is impossible to identify the site where it stood. 

J. A. Selbie. 

BOILS.— See MEDICINE. 

BOLDNESS.— In OT ‘bold’ is given as tr*^ of 
npp bdtaJi to trust, Pr 28^ ‘ the righteous are b. as 
a lion.’ In Gn 34^® * Simeon and Levi . . . came 
upon the city boldly,’ the Heb. is the noun naj 
betah from bdiah, and npiJitil, not to Simeon 
and Levi, but to the ininihitant'' o^ the city, ‘ they 
came upon the city (dwelling) securely’ (so BV, 
but B Y m ‘ boldly ^). In Ec 8^ ‘ boldness ’ is lit. 

‘ strength ’ (ty '6z), and is tr*^ ‘ hardness’ in BV. 

In Apocr. ‘bold’ occurs in a bad sense, Sir 8^* 

‘ Travel not by the way with a b. fellow’ {ro\fi7ip6t 
BV ‘ rash man ’), ana 19® ‘ a bold man shall be 
taken away ’ rbkiJXTjpd, BV ‘ a recldess soul ’). 

The adj. roX/uc^npof occurs in NT only Bo 161® ‘ i write the 
more hVi’r ruto ■'•ou ' fTT? ^ u'-f -T-n:) 

-roXjU*; T .11 d » 'l- >.■!'. O'll.v 2 1* ( \ V ‘ l ■ i .'"]r i- 

OHS,’ .1 1 /Of - fipfjl’cnr, * * rr - ", 

tagocc rrc.ice i*'* n'r M 'o i -w u r r'lo .r'w" .c ■ "( - i* - . u5„ « 

and roK/M/e,, ’> ■ -s ii • he holu’ in A'’, I 'lu i » II V tl M 1 

:• •• !.• VII ,*}i ' r . ’.'I 'vith the confldentie where- 

V. ■ I : (‘Ml • r » ..* ‘,t f ',1 -'‘me.* Thayer says that (?. 

■.< • ■!! -n»* , ■ .*. •' ' '^ 1 1 ". n-( :igth or capacity, t. bold- 

■I - or ■ij'" I M ! ■ ! “g: ' ' as reference more to the 

I !< I ( '. r Less, p 628»; cf. Sunday 
;■ '■ <‘i i: . ‘I I ddness of which St. Paul 

accuses himself is not in sentiment, but in manner’). The 
Ionic form of 6, (deepa’sti) occurs in LXX and NT only as im- 
erat. ‘ l.iUo ooiv'^i'jre,’ * roar not,* etc. Thus, Sir 19 W thou 
ast hcu.d a let :r die with thee; and be bold (dd£/><rcA 
it will not burst thee’ ; Mt 1427 * Be of good cheer* (Cx?ir£7n) 
The oni\ cornpound of these verbs in >T la ito aO® 

only, ‘Ifcaioli is eery hold,' lit. ‘is bold b.i iiimsi,lf.* 

But there is a nobler boldness in the NT than 
these. In the Gr. it is expressed by vappTjsrla 
(lit. ‘fulness’ or ‘freedom ox speech,’ wdv p^erts) 
and TTappTiiTLd^o^ai ; and although these words are 
used by classical authors ana the LXX, this b. 
reaches a higher manifestation under the Gospel, 
which is its very foundation. Thus Eph 3^ ‘ Christ 
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JesTis our Lord, in whom we have b. and access ’ 5 
He 10 ^^ ‘ Having therefore, brethren, b. to enter 
into the holy place by the blood of Jesus ’ ; 1 Ja 
*that we may have b. in the day of judgment* ; 
He 4^® ‘ Let us therefore come boldly (KV * draw 
near with b-’) unto the throne of grace.’ For the 
most part it is boldness of speech, but its founda- 
tion is the same : Jn 7^® ‘ He speaketh boldly ’ 
(KV ‘ openly ’) ; Ac 4®^ ‘ they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
with b.’ ; 13^® ‘ Paul and Barnabas waxed bold 
(KV ‘spake out boldly’) and said’; 1 Th 2 ^ ‘we 
were bold (KV ‘ waxed bold ’} in our God to speak 
unto you the Gospel of GodJ See Courage. 

J. Hastings. 

BOliLED.^ — Ex 9®^ ‘the barley was in the ear, 
and the flax was boiled ’ (BVm ‘ was in bloom ’ ; 
Heb. Vysii gihlidlt lit, ‘ was bud,’ i,e. was in bud). 
The Eng. word boll (originally something swollen) 
is a seed vessel, a pod ; hence ‘ was boiled ’ ( = ‘ was 
in seed ’) expresses a further stage of growth than 
the Heb. warrants. J. Hastings. 

BOLSTER (something ‘swollen,’ cf. ‘boiled’) is 
now used of the longer and firmer cushion under 
the pillows, but was formerly often syn. with 
pillow. It occurs in AV of 1 S 1918 . is 
where RV always * head ’ ; thus 1 S 19^* ‘ Michal 
. . . put a pillow of goats’ hair for his b.’ (BV ‘at 
the head thereof’). The same Heb. (hty'Nin) is tr*^ 
‘ pillows ’ Gn 28^1* and in 1 K 19® [all] '* head,’ 
marg. ‘bolster’; KV always ‘head.’ (For the 
peculiar^ reading 1 S 26^^ Budde gives 

vpbyKisi? in agreement with other passages and the 
LXX here.) J. Hastings. 

BOND. — See Band. 1. In the foil, passages the 
Gr. word tr^ ‘ bond ’ is 5oOXoj, ‘ slave,’ 1 Co 12 ^*, Gal 
3 ^®, Eph 6 ®, Col 3^^ (RV ‘bondman ’), Rev 13^® 19^®. 
2. There is a fig, use of b. in Ac 8 =^, Eph 4 ®, Col 3^^ 
where the Gr, is crMeafiios, a surgical word (though 
not confined to surgery) meaning ‘a ligament’; 
hence Col ‘ love, which is the b. of perfectness ’ 
means that love unites all the virtues and graces 
into one perfect man in Christ Jesus, just as the 
ligaments bind the body ; in Eph 4 ® ‘ the b. of 
peace,’ peace is itself the ligament or uniting 
power ; Ac 8 ^® ‘ thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the b. of iniquity ’ is not so clear, and it has 
sometimes been said that Simon is described as ‘ a 
bundle of iniquity,* but that meaning of tr. lacks 
support (see Thayer, ^.v.) ; rather, * thou art 
bound by the ligatures or fetters of iniquity.’ The 
Gx. word cr. is also found Col 2 ^® (where see Light- 
foot), KV ‘ all the bodj?*, being supplied and knit to- 
gether through the joints and hands J* 

Bondmaid, a female slave, Lv 19^ (nijD??) ; 25^*^ 
Cn^jjs, tr® ‘maid’ in v.®) ; Gal 4^® (irdidlorKrj, tr. 

‘ bondwoman ’ 42 ®* ®®* all of Hagar, KV ‘ hand- 

maid ’ ; IT. is used also of the maid who recognised 
Peter, Mt 26«®, Mk 14«®-®®, Lk 22«», Jn 18^7 [see 
Damsel], of Rhoda, Ac 12^, and of the Philippian 
fortune-teller, 16^®). Bondman and Bondwoman = 
Slav 3 , are frequent. Bon dservant occurs in AV 
only once, Lv 25®® ; but where the Gr. is ffoOXos, slave, 
Rv often turns ‘ sa^vant ’ of AV into ‘ bondservant’ 
(in favour of ‘slave’ see Horwill, Oontemp, Rev, 
May 1896, p. 707). Bondservice, 1 K 9®^ ‘upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of b. (i^j/, RV 
‘ raise a le\’y of bondservants ’). Bondslave, 1 Mae 
2^^ {doiHXn], not in l^T, but freq. in LXX, KV ‘ bond- 
woman’). See Slavery. J. Hastings. 

BONNET is the rendering in AV of two Heb. 
words, (Ex 28^ 29®, Lv 8^*) and in? (Is 3®®, 

Ezk 44^8). In Ex 39®® the two are conjoined, 

KV uniformly gives, instead of bonnets, 
head-tires, except Ezk 44^ ‘ tires.’ 


Both terms apparently refer to the same part 
of the head-dress of the ordinary priests. Its 
distinctive importance, with regard to the priestly 
office and rank, is implied in Is 61^® |r! 5 j 

‘ as a bridegroom makes his head-ornament like a 
priest’s,’ which Dillrn. and Del. understand of 
winding it up into a conical point (cL Nowack, 
3eb, Arch. ii. 117). 

In determining what the bonnet was: (1) we find 
it distinguished from the miznepheth or turban of 
the^ high priest, on the compactly folded front of 
which the gold plate lay fastened with a cord 
(rns Ex 28®®*®^), a less ornate form being worn 
on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16^). (2) It 
was highly ornamental ‘ for glory and beauty ’ (Ex 
28^®). (3) It was of fine linen (Ex 39®^). (4) It was 
one of the items of elaborate female attire (Is 3®®). 

These allusions seem to converge towards an 
article of outdoor wear, needed where service 
exposed to the sun, and yet having a distinctly 
decorative purpose. These conditions are best met 
by the loose kerchief for head and neck, which is 
still a striking feature in Oriental dress ; and in its 
protective usefulness and dignified elegance is an 
accommodation at once to the climate and the 
character. 

While this bonnet or head -tire among the 
Bedawin is simply a square of black or blue 
cotton, and the day-labourer improvises anything 
to cover the back of the head and neck, that worn 
by the men of the towns and villages is a fabric 
about a yard square of the finest white silk, usually 
edged with bright stripes, and called a k4fiyeh. 

The corresponding art. of female dress is the 
graceful outdoor veil for the head and neck, called 
a turhah. 

This would connect nj/s^p with and the Arab. 
kubhdah ‘ cowl.’ According to this interpretation, 
a survival of the article in a modified form may be 
seen in the drapery that droops in light loose folds 
from the high turban of the Oriental priest ; and. 



TURBAN OF OEIENTAI (GRICEK) PRIBST. 

by its connexion with the monk’s hood and the 
conventual veil, is still among the insignia of 
priestly dress. (See Dress.) G. M. MACiaK. 

B00K.-“See Writing. 

BOOTH. — ^At the season when the fruits of field 
and orchard are ripening, the Syrian peasant often 
finds it prudent to leave his home in the village 
and take up his abode for a time in ‘ the portion of 
the field ’ belonging to him, for the double purpose 
of guarding his produce against ill-disposed neigh- 
bours, and of more effectively carrying on the work 
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of the grain and fmit harvests. To shelter him In I Co 15® ‘one b. out of due time,’ the Gr. 
and his from the noonda 3 r heat and from the dews word, l/cr/jw/ia, an untimely birth, an 

of night(cf, Is4®), abii.a'.lhncishasi'lycon<<-:uoi(d :.do- tiOL."* J. IlASTINQS- 

of leafy branches from the nearest rrees. Such an 

erection is called in Heb. nx, by AV variously BOKBOWIHG. — See Debt. 
rendered * booth,’ ‘tabernacle,’ ‘pavilion,* etc. 

Jonah’s b. was of this description (#), and so were BOSOM.-— See Abkaham’s Bosom. 

those in which Jacob sheltered his cattle (whence 

the name Succoth), Gn 33^^. The army in the BOSOR (Bo<r<5/3), 1 Mac 5®®* — ^A town in Gilead, 
field was simila'Jy by booths, 2 S 11^, The site is uncertain. 

In the East the custom still prevails, whereby BOSORA (Boo-opa), IMacS^®*®®, — Mentioned with 
the owners of small ’ eyards combine Bosor. \ ■ . ■ ■ he great city of Bosrah — ^the 

to secure the services <■ * to protect the Roman ‘ E. of Bashan, which is not 

ripening grapes from robbers and wild beasts. For mentioned in the Bible. C. R. Conbbe. 

the more efficiens Ji v: r-yr vr 1**^ d .by the watch- 

mani ■» d J ii >:.(!'(* mjjo - j.iv booth. Four BOSS (Job 15®®). — Bucklers and shields were 
, stout ; ■ . ■ ■ \ . in the soil a few feet apart ; to made of successive skins stretched over a frame, 

these uprights four cross pieces are firmly secured, a layer of metal being superimposed on the 
some six or more feet from the ground. Boards whole. To break the force of a blow, metal studs 
resting on the cross-pieces form the floor, while the or bosses were affixed in addition, denrldes 6/x(/>a\6‘ 
roof is made in a similar way of boughs of trees or e(r<raL were known to Homer (Jl, iv. 448). The Heb. 
matting. In this elevated watch-tower the watch- word D'ni gabbim, ‘ bosses,’ properly means things 
man spends his nights, gun in hand, the open sides rounded, e.q» the hack of an animal or the felloe of 
, allowing an uninterrupted view of the area to be a wheel. Possibly in Job 15®® the true meaning is 
observed. This is the ‘ b. that the keeper maketh ’ simply the convex (back-like) side of a shield, or 
to which Job refers (27^®), and the ‘cottage (RV again it might be the metal rim (‘felloe’), ‘thick,’ 
booth) in a vineyard’ to which Isaiah compares perhaps, because threefold, as in the shield of 
' the desolate daughter of Zion. See illust. under Achilles {IL xviii. 479, repi 5’ H^rvyo, BdWe tpaeiv^v 
, CuciTMBEE. For booths as used at the Feast of rplitXciKa), W. E. Baenes. 

I Tabernacles, see that article. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. BOTANY.— See Plants. 

BOOTY.— See War. 

BOTCH, a ‘■v\t!liMg (the same word orig. as 
BORDER OF THE Garment. — S eeDRBSS, Fringe, ‘boss’), but ^ (*■ lo disease, an eruption in the 
Borderer, 2 Mac 9®® ‘the princes that are borderers skm, Dt 28®’’ ‘ the b. of Egypt,’ and ®® ‘ a sore b.’ 
and neighbours’ {ol TrapaK€ifj.evoi)» The word is now (j’ne^, RV ‘ boil,’ as elsewhere in AV Ex Lv 

' almost restricted in Eng. to those who dwell on [1611 ‘bile’], 2 K 20^, Job 2’, Is 38®^ 

the Border between England and Scotland. Here [all]). See Medicine. J. Hastings. 

it is an accurate tr“, m the sense of one whose 

country touches another’s. BOTTLE (norj. r"**-, s'!**, dcr/c6y ; RV skin, 

wine-skin). — The tiinli ipl’.ciiy of names is sug- 
BORITH (2 Es 1®). — One of the ancestors of Ezra, gestive of its manifold use, serving as a receptacle 
called in 1 Es 8® Boccas, and in 1 Oh 6®* Ezr 1* at once for a tear (Ps 56®) and a thunderstorm 
! Bukki (which see). (Job 38®^). The mention of bottle in connexion with 

i • the Gibeonites, Hagar, David, etc., refers to both 

BORN, BORNE.— 1. The Oxf. Eng, Diet discovers pastoral and agricultural life (Jos 9^ Gn 21^®, 1 S 
I 43 different senses in which the verb ‘ to hear ’ is 25^®). The bottle was a leathern hag mad© from 
used ; the last being ‘to give birth to,’ spoken of fe- the skins of the young kid, goat, cow, or hufialo. 
male mammalia, and esp. women. The past ptep. of The largest ones were roughly ?([iMied and sov.n 
this verb is either ‘ borne ’ or ‘ born ’ (rarely ‘ bore’), up. The smaller were drawn off on iiro, thus ret<ii'i- 
> and these forms were at first used indi -ci nnina i (*ly ing the shape of the animal with the legs removed, 
for all the senses of the verb. About ‘ hoi no”’ Those for holding water, milk, butter, and cheese 
was generally abandoned, and ‘ born ’ retained in usually had the hair left on, but for wine and oil 
all senses. But about 1775 ‘ borne’ was re-estah- the tanning had to be more thoroughly done. This 
lished and used for all the senses of the verb but was by means of oak-hark and seasoning in smoke, 
i one, ‘born’ being restricted to ‘brought into the a process thnt g{i\on piloh.v :iatriiigcmy of flavour 
world.’ And ‘born* is even in that restricted to thewine^'orii'iirnd in . !ii m. 'L’he distension that 
sense confined to the passive voice and a kind of the leather underwent once, and once only, during 
^ neuter signification ; it is not used when the fermentation, gave the parable that each age must 
mother is spoken of. interpret for itself with regard to the new treat- 

I * Borne ’ was tlie inva njiMc -^(‘’Ij'pjr of 1611, but ment of new truths (Mt 9^^, Mk 2®®, Lk 5®'^). 

later edd. and printers in in- ■ - . ‘ ;u m ’ wherever The skin-bottle, being portable and unbreakable, 

‘ the meaning is ‘ brought forth.’ RV has carefully was admirably suited for the deep stone-built well, 
j restjored ‘ borne ’ wherever the signification is the shepherd’s troughs, and the encampment of the 
I active ; thus Gn 21® ‘ his son that was born unto traveller in waterless districts. The carrying of 

< him,’ A V and RV ; hut 21^ ‘ I have born him a son water for sale for household purposes has often 

' in his old age,’ RV ‘ home See also HOMEBORN. been an emblem of servitude, and is chiefly done 
; 2. ‘ Born again ’ in 1 P 1®® (RV ‘ having been by the aged and infirm. One of the characteristic 

' begotten again,’ as 1®) is one word in the Gr. {dva- figures in Oriental to'vms during summer is the 

; in Jn 3®* ^ ‘ born again ’ (RV ‘ born anew *) man who sells from his dripping goaf •skin the 
‘ two words ( 7 ewdw ; hut that the compound lotroshing drink of iced-water lla\o;r-cd with 

! woid in 1 P 1®-®® is an exact equivalent of the two lemon, rose, or liquorice, temptingly clapping his 

< words in Jn 3®* and that therefore ‘ anew’ brass cups, and crying ‘ Drink, drink, thirsty one ’ 

. here, not ‘ from above,’ has been proved, esp. by (cf. Is 55^). While the bottle is highly piized, and 
' Ezra Abbot in The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel its water is a grateful necessity, the luxury of the 

^oston, 1880, p. 34 f. ; London, 1892, p. 30 It. ). Sec « qj, ^j^is \\or<i see esp. Huxtable in Expositor ^ Second series 
Regeneration. • voi m p 209 ft. 




East tr the spring itself, to the draught 

from ' i . v; : . j: i;: of living waters. Hence the com- 
parison at JacoVs well (Jn 4^^), and the one blessed 
terminus of all the Shepherd’s ■ " 7^’). 

For Bottle of earthenware se. ‘ . ■ .Vessel. 

G. M. Mackie. 

BOTTOM, — 1. Common enough for the deep of the 
sea, * bottom ’ is used in Zee I*' tor a deep place in 
the land, a valley : ‘ the myrtle trees that were in 
the b.’ (RVm ‘ shady place,’ Heb. TR nVKp 3 , Baer 
5 the pi. is usea of the depths of the sea Jon 
2®, of a river Zee lO^h and of miry places Ps 69^ ; 
see Wright on Zee 1®). Compare — 

* West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom.’ 

ShaJks. As You Like Jt, iv. ii. 70. 

The word is still used locally in this sense. 2. 
The pi. ‘ bottoms ’ occurs Jon 2® ‘I went down to 
the b. of the mountains ’ lit. ‘a cutting off,’ as 
AVm) ; AVis 17^'* ‘out of the bottoms of inevitable 
hell’ (€^ ddvudrov 4^ov fivxQif). 

3, Bottomless Pit is tlie AV tr“ of <f>p^ap rijs 
d^daffov. Rev 9^- ® (RV ‘ pit of the abyss ’), and of 
&pv<T<ros alone, IV 17® (RV ‘abyss’). See 
Abyss. J. Hastings. 

BOUGH. — Dt 24®® AVm, ‘ when thou beatest 
thine olive tree, thou shalt not bough it^ (text 
‘thou shalt not go over the houghs again ’). This 
is the only example of a verb ‘ b.’ in this sense, and 
it has been missed by Oxf. Eng. Diet. It is formed 
directly from the noun in imitation of the Heb. 
from n-jNis a hough). J. Hastings. 

BOUGHT.— 1 S 25®® AVm ‘ in the midst of the b. 
of a sling.’ The b. is the loop or ‘ bowed ’ part of 
the sling on which the stone was laid. Bow, as 
most modern versions of AV have it, was never 
used in this sense. ‘ Bout ’ is another spelling, as 
Milton, V Allegro^ 140 — 

‘ In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ’ 

J. Hastings. 

BOW.— 1. In archery, see next article. 2. See 
Rainbow. 3. Bow as a verb is of frequent occur- 
rence, rendering many Heb. and Gr. words. Most 
usages are clear, but notice ; ‘ Bow,’ or ‘ bow the 
knee,’ now obsolete or archaic, as Jg 5®^ ‘ At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay’ (Moore, ‘ sank down, 
fell, lay still,’ who explains tliat pi; is properly 
‘bend the knees,’ kneel, < "r. h. (\r,:\\ op ; " heels, 
said of a mortally wounded man whose knees fail 
under him, 2 K 9®^) ; the same Heb. in Est 3® 
‘ Mordecai not nor did him reverence,’ i.e. 
neither b®^ the knee nor fell prostrate ; and in Ps 
22®® ‘ All they that go down to the dust shall b. 
before Mm,’ which Del. explains : all that for want 
are ready to die (the ‘ dust,’ being the grave), 
go down upon their knees, because they are 
esteemed worthy of a place at this table ; and Is 
45®® ‘ unto me every knee shall bow,’ quoted in Ro 
14^^, Ph 2^® {KdjuTTTta). In Mt 27®® ‘ they bowed the 
knee before him,’ RV ‘ kneeled,’ the Gr. is yowirerdo} 
from ydvv, knee, and ir6-«, Le. TrLirru}, fall. Of Gn 
41^ ‘they cried before him, Bow the laiee,’ the 
Heb. is separately discussed under Abrech. 

Besides ‘bow the kiiee ’ we have how the head. Is 
68® ‘ to bow down his head as a rush,’ Jn 19®® ‘ he 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost ’ ; how the 
face, Lk 24® ‘ they were afraid, and bowed down 
their faces to the earth ’ ; how the hack, Ro 11^® ; 
how the shoulder, Gn 49^® ‘ he bowed his shoulder to 
hear ’ ; how the neck. Sir 33®® ‘ A yoke and a collar 
do bow the neck ’ ; how the loins, Sir 47^® ‘thou didst 
how thy loins unto women ’ ; bow the ear, 2 K 19^® 
‘Lord, how down thine ear (RV ‘incline thine 
ear*), and hear’; and how the heart, 2 S 19^^ ‘he 
bowed the heart of all the men of Judah ’ ; ‘ Bow 
the heavens,’ a strongly transitive use, is found 


2 S 22i®=Ps 18®, and 144® (the Heb. is the common 
verb npi ndtdh to bend, and the figure is that J‘ 
caused the clouds to descend with Him as He 
descended to judgment). See Bowing. 

J. Hastings. 

BOW.— ‘ Battle-bows,* so named (Zee 9^® 10"^), 
were probably of bronze (n-Lyn:! nehosheth), a metal 
harder than coi>.Jcr, being composed of copper and 
tin, different j from our brass, which is a 

mixture of copper and zinc. Such bows needed 
great strength to bend (Ps 18®^ RV, which, how- 
ever, reads ‘bow of hrass.^ Cf. 2K Q®"*). Bows 
might also be made of two straight horns joined 
together (Homer, IL iv. 105-111), or again of 
wood. 

‘A deceitful bow’ is used (Ps 78®^, Hos 7^®) as a 
fi^re for a person who disappoints ll ■' fo. '(.c* 
of him. A bow might be ‘deceuiui mrough 
simply missing its mark, or through breaking, and 
so missing. Teucer’s bow-string breaks (Homer, 
E. XV. 463-465), and the arrow wanders from the 
mark. ‘Deceitful’ (rT*D“| remlyyah) might also be 
rendered * slack,’ so that possibly a badly -strung 
bow may be meant. W. E. Barnes. 

BOWELS.— 1. Literally, as 2 Ch 2p8 ‘the Lord 
smote him in his bowels (n'i/D) with an incurable 
disease’;* Ac P® ‘he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels [(rirXdyx^oi) gushed out.’ 2. Figur- 
atively as the seat of deep-felt emotions i {a) with 
■•““r or thrill, of afiection or sympathy, 

iJ • ; (the cogn. subst. AV - 

‘ yearning ’) Jer 31®®, Ca 5^ ; (5) Ps 40^ * Thy law is 
in the midst of my bowels,’ i.e. the object of my 
innermost affections ; (c) of ■ * • emotions, 

Job 30®^ (see Davidson, ad loc.„ i J (lit. ‘are 
in ferment*). See Body and Medicine. 

J. Hastings. 

BOWING ('itiJ), Ps 62®, meaning bulged, buist, 
overthrown. — The ref. is to the effect of a sudden 
and heavy fall of rain, the ' wer’ 

of Ezk 13^^ 38®®, which in ar : con- 

verts a garden into a sheet of water. To obviate 
such pressure, garden walls in Syria are built with 
openings to let off the water. G. M. Mackie, 

BOWL. — A vessel of this sort, a hollow dish in 
which to receive the milk of the flock and present 
the simple family meal, is indi^ensable for even 
the lowest stage of nomad life. For these purposes 
tin* '•'* TLl ■ ‘ws, like the wandering tribes 

of 10 (.f \ ( »■ . '( used bowls of wood instead of 

fragile earthenware. It was in such a dish, ‘ a b. 
fit for lords’ (AV ‘a lordly dish’), that Jael offered 
Sisera a draught of sour milk ( Jg 6®®). The same 
word (VsD, LXX XcKdvr}, (A, XaKdvrj), see Moore, 
* «. I ■k>' ^ the b. into which Gideon 

’ • ■ ^ ='is fleece (Jg 6®®). From 

both the«.e pas-^ages it may be inferred that the *?so 
was a dish of at least medium size; in Gideon’s 
case it may have been of the porous earthenware 
(see Pottery) which has been in use among the 
settled population of Canaan from the earliest 
times, Vniiy ppe, i-rK'ni of this ware were found 
by the olfic. V-^ of t!u J’al. Expl. Fund, and more 
recently by Flinders Petrie and Bliss in the mound 
of Tell el-Hesy (see Petrie, Lachish, and Bliss, 
A Mound of many Cities, passim). 

ii. The large silver bowls presented by ‘the 
princes of the co'i ''■''zrtion ’ (Ku 7^®^*) have been 
mentioned under IJ/.-ov. The same word (p*i|p) is 
applied by Am (6®) to the large and costly bowls 

* Of. 2 Mac 95 of Antiochus Epiphanes : * But the Lord 
Almighty, the God of Israel, smote him with an incurable and 
invisible plague ; for as soon as he had spoken these words, a 
pain of the bowels that was remediless came upon him, and 
sore torments of the inner parts ; and that moat jusily, for he 
had tormented other mems bowels with many and' strange 
torments." 
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used by the nobles of Samaria for their debauches. 
Jer. mentions a still larger b. (y’ 53 , AV ‘pot’ — Gn 
442 ff. of Joseph’s ‘ cup ’), corresponding to the crater, 
from which the drinking cups (n^oD) were re- 
plenished (Jer 35®). The material was no doubt 
silver. 

iii. In A V bowl is the rendering of r as applied 
to the cup (RV) or calyx of beaten work used as an 
ornament on the stem and branches of the golden 
candlestick (see under Tabeknacle). 

iv. Zee 4^, also in correct text of v.^, is the 
bowl or receptacle for oil in the candlestick of 
Zechariah’s vision, and is used in the same sense 
with ref. to the ‘lamp of life* (Ec 12^). It also 
denotes the bowl-shaped or spheroidal capitals of 
Jachm and Boaz (1 K 2 Ch 

V. In Is for ‘dregs of the cup,’ etc., RV 

renders ‘ b. of the cup ’ {d^ 3 ; the second word, 

however, is best regarded as a gloss to explain the 
■ ’ ■. ■' 'n Rev joamm Rv adopts 

‘ i (AY ‘ vial’). Eor 

other changes of RV (including^ AV ‘bason,’ 
RV ‘ bowl’), see Bason. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOX. — In 2 K 9^' ® AV, a box (* 15 ) of oil is men- 
tioned, RV vial. In 1 S lOMt is said that Samuel 
‘took the vial (la) of oil,’ in 16^ God’s command to 
Samuel is ‘ fill thy horn (jn;;) with oil.’ It seems 
probable that horn is the true meaning, as, being 
closed at the tip, it could easily be sealed up at 
the other end and carried about- Perfume boxes 
(ty|3jn-'n:?) are spoken of in Is 320 RV. In Van Dyck’s 
Arab. tr. they are cal’ ' ; - - the common 
word for small pots of • ^ , for carrying 

ointments. In Mt 26'^, Mk 14®, Lk 7®^ ‘ alabaster 
box (RV cruse) of ointment ’ {dXd^aarpoif) is men- 
tioned. The word used in Arabic is ^dr4rah, 
which may mean a small vase or jar of earthen- 
ware or other material. In Syria olive oil is often 
kepI '^ciihid up in small earthen jars. The word 
alar.aster, though originally applied to vases made 
of that substance, seems to have been often used 
for a vessel containing an unguent without special 
regard to the material of which it was made. As 
the ointment referred to is said to have been very 
precious, ii is probable that the vase may have 
been alabaster. The breaking refers, of course, to 
the seal, not to the vase. W. Carslaw. 

BOX TREE tBas}isih4r, xiSpos, Aq. 

Th. daaaoijp, buxus, pinus). — The only species of 
box found in Bible lands iB Buxuslongifolia, Boiss., 
which is a shrub from 2 to 3 ft. high. It does not 
grow south of Mt. Cassius, and it is unlikely 
plat it did in historical times. It is improbable that 
it was at all familiar to the Hebrews. 

The other trees alluded to in the three pn s in 
which the is mentioned (Is 41'' I'/k ' 

27®) were familiar. They are the cedar, shittah (RV 
acacia), myrtle, fir, ^ oak, pine (?). It is unlikely that 
an jnnlln'i.'Ml’ic.iM! bush would be asso- 

ciated with these, which, with the exception of the 
m vr Lh'. Lb(‘ emblem of greenness and triumph, were 
all loi d !y \ i ees, and familiar to those who heard the 
prophecy. Its name signifies erectness or tall^ 
ness, which indicates that it also was a stately 
tree. Unfortunately, philology gives ns no help 
in solving the question, as the word UashshUr has 
not been preserved in the Arabic. The old Arab. 
VS gives sherhtn, which is one name for the wild 
form of Cupres,^ n srmprrrhcns, L., th-' cypress. 
This is a stately 1 1 oc, ipid o\ erx w '>y bic. There 
are a number of other fine evergreens in Bible lands, 
as the Cilician spruce, Abies Cilicica, Boiss. ; the 
alpine jumper, Juniperus excelsa, L. (Arab. 
lizzdb) ; the large-fniited juniper, J. macrocarpa, 
Sibth. et Sm. ; the plnm-fniited juniper, J. 
drupacea. Lab. ; any one of which would do for 


tecLshshUr, It is useless to come to the LXX for 
light, as it translates the word in one passage Xei^/coy, 
the white poplar, and in another K^dpos, the cedar. 
The positive determination of the tree is hopeless. 
It would be better to transliterate it, as in the case 
of the algum, and call it the teashshUr. 

G. E. Post, 

BOY.— See Children. 

BOZEZ 1 S 14^. — A steep cliff on one side 

of the Michmash gorge opposite Seneh. It seems 
to be the northern cliff, a remarkable bastion 
of rock E. of Michmash. The valley is 
and the S. cliff is in shade during most ■ 
while the N. is exposed to the noonday sun. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BOZKATH (npp). — A town of Judah, Jos 15*®, 
2 K 22^, in the plain near Lachish and Eglon, 
Unknown. 

BOZRAH (-T 7^5 ‘a fortification’). — There were 
several places of this name, and the effort to 
identify them has resulted m some confusion. In 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. 1893, the 
letterpress rules out Bosrah in Haurdn ; yet a 
picture of this city is given as an illustration 
of Bozrah. Bozrah of Edom was a city of great 
antiquity (Gn 36®® =1 Ch 1"^). Its fate is identi- 
fied with that of Edom (Is 34®, Jer 49^®, Am 
1^2). It is referred to again in Is 63^, and probably 
in Mic 2^2. El-Buseireh, 7 miles S.W. of TufiUh, 
the ancient Tophel (Dt P), on the main road N. 
from Petra, smts the geographical conditions ; hut 
the rums are Another possible 

identification is nt li Vr » r. These towers lie 
about 16 miles S.E'. of Dibon [Dhihdn), and more 
I i<r “I B — ‘ in the wilderness,* 

. 1 * i 01' ;L'l P®),’''and the Bezer of the 

Mu '.'-.,.. 1 .; I owever, Bezer.) 

There remains the cmestion of Bozrah in Moab 
(Jer 482^). Some (e.g. Dillmann on Deut ) identify 
this with Bezer ; but the great city Bosrah esh~ 
Shdm in Haurdn has also many advocates. This 
latter is certainly the Bosora of 1 Mac S®®* 2 ®. The 
case for Bosrah rests chiefly on the identification 
of Umm el-Jemdl, 15 miles S., with Beth-gamii], 
i r' Y ’ '/ 7 miles E., with Kerioth, named 

V , iXi'i*. II -passage. Beth-gamfil, however, 
may be identical with Jemail, 8 miles E. of Dibon, 
while Beth-meon is almost certainly Ma"tn S.W. 
of Medeba. It is also contended that Bozrah 
being in the Mishdr, Bosrah is too far north. But 
Aphek is in the Mishdr ; so probabW was Bosrah, 
lying to the S.E. The cities of Moab, ‘far and 
near,’ are included in this judgment. Bosrah is 
just about the same distance from Nebo as el- 
Buseireh, viz. about 60 miles, and it may quite 
possibly have been ia the hands of Moab at that 
time. W. Ewing. 

BRACELET (tdj, .tju??, ntj, Vri?, — The 

bracelet has always been a favourite ornament in 
the East. It is found of many designs : plain ring, 
flat band, of twisted wires, interlinked rings, and 
connected squares, solid or perforated, with or 
without pendants. Bracelets are made of gold, 
silver, copper, brass, glass, and even enamelled 
earthenware. While highly ornamental, they 
had, when in the possession oT v; i‘mi, the further 
recommendation of being rn I ■ ■!(' : not to be 

taken by the hu>l)and, nor i/ctl for his debts. 

The bracelet of Gn 38^® is in RV ‘cord,’ re.^^ciring 
probably to the cord of softly-twisted wool for tl.c 
shepherd's head-dress. ^ The bracelets of Ex 
Rv ‘brooches’ (unoriental), were most likely 
nose-rings. 

The bracelet appears, together with the crown, as 
one of the royal insignia in 2 S P®. It is probable 
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that iB 2 K 11^® also we ought, with Wellhausen 
and W. R. Smith 311 n.), to read ‘bracelets’ 
(nnps.i) for * testimony ’ (nnj;n). G. M. Mackie. 

BKAG. — Jth 16® ‘He bragged {€hr€v, RV ‘he 
said ’) that he would burn up my borders ’ ; Sir 11 
(heading) ‘ Brag not of thy wealth ’ ; 2 Mac 9^ ‘ he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging’ (dyepwx^“> 
RV ‘ rude insolence ’) ; and 15^^ ‘ with proud 
brags* {ificyaXai^xy^^f so RV), This is probably 
one of the undignihed words in the Apocrypha of 
1611, of which Scrivener complains. ‘Even when 
their predecessor (the Bishops’ Bible) sets them a 
better example, they resort to undignified, mean, 
almost vulgar words and phrases; and, on the 
whole, they convey to the reader’s mind the pam- 
ful impression of having dh-paragoil the import- 
ance of their own work, or of nr m rig imperfectly 
realised the truth that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well ’ — Introd, to Camh, Paragraph 
Bible, p. Ixv*^. The word is stiU in use, and still 
somewhat undignified. J. Hastings. 

BRilMBliE.— See Thohns and Thistles. 

BRAN. — In Bar 6" * The women . . . bum bran 
for perfume ’ (rd rlrvpa)^ See PERFUME. 

BRANCH is the tr. in OT of a variety of Heb. 
words, of which those that chiefly concern us are 
— 1. (from ‘ trim ’ or * prune ’), used of the 

branch of a e^ape-vine, Nu 13^, Ezk 15^ and 
figuratively of Israel in Nah 2®. It is this term 
that is employed in Ezk 8^^ where the words, ‘ They 
put the branch to their nose,’ apparently describe 
some ceremony connected witn sun - worship. 
Little, however, is known with certainty regard- 
ing the custom referred to, even if the text is not 
corrupt. (See commentaries of Smeud and of A. B. 
Davidson, ad loc.) The same word also occurs in 
the phrase njnitoj mug- ''ips,* of Is 17^^ See 
Adonis. 2. I,:, ‘-i, K, > ’ Job 14'^, used of 

Israel under the figure of a cedar Ezk 17^, an olive 
Hoa 14®, a vine Ps 80“ (RV ‘ shoot ’), of the wicked 
under the figure of a tree Job 8^® (RV ‘ shoot ’) 15®®. 
Vigorous, branches are a symbol 

of y vci. I’a 37*'', where the wicked man is 

-|-oIv».Q of an ‘spreading himself like a green tree 
in its native soil ’). 3, np Job 15®®, properly ‘ palm- 
branch* as in RV of Is 9^^ 19^®, where ‘nalm- 
branch* and ‘rush’ are parallel respectively to 
* head ’ and ‘ tail,* the rulers and the rabble (of. 
Del. ad loci), 4 lit. a little fresh green twig, 
as in la 11^ 00®^, Dn IP. The word is used in the 
ode on the king of Babylon, Is 14^®, where the 
words * an abominable branch’ « :’]iaienlly 

designate a useless shoot cut off and lefi lo loi i. 
Jn 15® i^XrjdT! cis rh KXrjfm koX i^TjpdvSri, ‘he is 
cast forth as a branch, and is withered ’). S. npv. 
The chief interest of this term lies in its employ- 
ment in Messianic mophecies. Instead of ‘ branch,* 
W. B. Smith and G. A. Smith prefer to render it 
‘spring.* RVm offers a choice amongst the 
rendei^ga * shoot,* ‘ sprout,* ‘ hud.* In the earliest 
passage where no^ occurs with a Messianic refer- 
ence, Is 4®, it has manifestly no personal sense. 
‘The spring of J", the God-given fruits of the 
earth, are the true glory of the remnant of Israel, 
the best of blessings, because they come straight 
from heaven, and are the true basis of a pencidul 
and God-fearing life ’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 329). The language both of Is 4® and of 11^ 
seems to underlie Jeremiah’s reference to the 
Messianic king as the ‘Righteous Branch’ (nn^ 
pn^) or ‘BranSi of Righteousness’ nn-i), Jer 
23® 33^®. reaches, finally, the rank of a personal 
name of the Messiah in Zee 3® 6^® ‘my Servant 
the Branch,* ‘ the man whose name is the Branch.* 


6# is used repeatedly by P of the ‘branches* ol 
the golden candlestick in the tabernacle, Ex 25®® 
371® etc. 

In NT four Gr. words are tr. ‘ branch.’ 1. 
fiatoy, Jn 12^® (cf. 1 Mac 13®^). Palm Sunday is 
called in the Greek Church KvpiaKij tcoj^ ^atcav. 2. 
KXd8os, Mt 13®2 etc., used figuratively of descend- 
ants, e,g, of Israel as the ‘ natural branches,’ 
Ro 1116.^7.18.19.21 (cf. Sir 23®® 40^®). 3. fcX^ga, used 

especially of a vine-branch, Jn 15®"®, where Christ 
is the vine and His disciples are the branches. 4 
<rrt/3(£s, Mk 11®, a dir' Xey, It is remarkable that 
Matthew, Mark, and John, in describing Jesus* 
triumphal entry into Jems., each use a different 
word for ‘ branch,* namely, KXddos, crri^dt, and ^aXov 
respectively. J- A. Selbie. 

BRAND* — 1. Zee 3^ ‘a b. plucked out of the 
fire’ (n^N 'Hd, perh^s orig. a bent stick used to 
stir the fire, Oxf, Heb, Lex. ; tr*^ ‘ firebrand,’ Is 7^ 
‘these two tads [i.e, ‘ ' " ‘ ‘ 

brands ’ ; and Am 4“ ‘ ' 1 1 \ ■ » .d,’ to 

keep up connexion with Zee] plucked out of the 
burning’). 2. Jg 15® * when be had set the brands 
on fire ’ (n'9^, tr** ‘ firebrand* 15^). Samson’s ‘ fire- 
brand’ was a stick of wood wrapped with some 
absorbent material and saturated with oil (Moore, 
Judges, p. 341). It is the same Heb. word that 
is used of the ‘lamps’ (RV ‘torches’), which 
Gideon’s men carried in their pitchers, Jg 7^®. 
The name of Deborah’s husband, Lappidoth (Jg 4^), 
is a plu. of the same word. See Lamp. For 
Branding, see Crimes and Punishments. 

J. Hastings. 

BRASS (n^n^, — Brass is co's ;•»••( ’■ of 

copper and zinc in the proportion of 2 o. ■ :o !M'*f 
to 1 of the latter. The word is of frequent use in 
the Bible, but it is uncertain whether in any in- 
stance it means the alloy just described, as brass is 
very rarely found a'uoiig.'t the rcniainsof early cities; 
while, on the other hand, weapons and implements 
of copper and bronze are abundant, associated with 
those of stone and, less frequently, of iron. The 
expression in Dt 8® ‘ a land . . . out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass,’ shows that the word was 
used for copper. That the latter was worked 
largely in Arabia Petrsea is well known (see Mines, 
Mining). The abundance of bronze, which is an 
alloy of copper and tin, amongst the early nations 
both of Asia and Europe is tne more remarkable 
as tin is of rare occurrence ; but its value in giving 
hardness and other qualities to copper was dis- 
covered more than 2000 years B.O. Thus knives, 
hatchers, hammers, spears, and other articles, both of 
copper and of bronze, have I c('ri di-.c ovoi cd 0 luoMgst 

the ruins of C' , ! '.'.ij dr •' ‘g k u* (fui * 

The use of ci, l?‘o ./c, 1 'ui o 'u r iiu‘ ;,ls was 
known to the ancient Egyptians beiore the Exodus, 
and ;'i-\ . 1 1: to have understood the art both 

of ir.'i ■ ■!,: iu'Ui'i and of making it flexible to a 

degree unknown to us.f The art of making bronze 
is clearly referred to by Homer in his description of 
the fashioning of the shield of Achilles by Vulcan 
{IL xviii. 474, where copper and tin [Ka(r(rlT€po$] 
are both melted in the furnrice); and amongst 
the mins of Troy, brought to light by the memor- 
able labours of Schliemann, battle-axes, lances, 
knives, arrow-heads, and various ornaments both 
of copper and of bronze, were discovered, together 
with the moulds of mica-schist and sandstone in 
which some of these weapons were cast.J Copper 
and bronze celts have been discovered by di Cesnola 

♦ Rawlinson Anc. Monar. i. 96 (ed. 1879). 

t WilkiKson, Anc, Egyp in 241, 253 ; Perrot and Chipiez, 
ITht. Anc hgyp. Art, ii 378 (1883) Evans considers that when 
the earliest books of OT were written, gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
brass, and bronze were known ; Anc. Bronze Implements, p. 5, 

t Schliemann, Ihos, vii. 433-435 ; Troja, p. 100. Troy was 
captured by the Greeks about b.c. 1184. 
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in CyprvLs amongst the remains of Phoenician 
settlers,* and they are abundant in Europe and the 
British Isles associated with remains of pre-historic 
man, 

Bible Refeeences. — I n the Bible ‘brass’ (i.e. 
copper or bronze) is referred to both actually and 
symbolically ; and it may be desirable to consider 
tm ^ under these two heads — 

V x'ti. — 1. In Gn 4^2 Tubal-cain is described 

as the ‘ forger of every cutting instrument of brass 
and iron,’ RVm ‘copper and iion.’ This is the 
earliest record of the use of these metals. Some 
doubt has been thrown by Evans on the word iron^ 
and he suggests^ that it has been introduced at a 
\ ‘I--’. « i'. ; I and that it does 

■ ‘ 1 ■» . In which Tubal-cam 

\ ■ . . . • of 1)1'.: Ill -()T< *. ill / 

overlaid with brass ; also the laver and vessels of 
brass. The brass of ’ .dents and 

2400 shekels (v.^^). P, * \ , makes a 

serpent of brass, and sets it upon a standard. 4. 
Dt 8*^ ‘ A land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou brass’ J (copper). 5, In 

1 S 17® Goliath c ■ . . i. in armour of brass. 

6. In 2 S 8^ King David took ‘ exceeding much 
brass’ from Betah and from Berothai, cities of 
Hadadezer. 7. In 1 K 7^^ Hiram of Tyre ‘a 
worker in brass.’ 8. In 2 K 25^® Jer 52^^ the 

brazen vessels and pillars of the house of the Lord 
broken and carried away by the Chaldeeans. 9. In 
1 Ch 15^® ‘Cymbals of brass.’ 10. In Job 28^- ^ 
‘Brass (cojiper) is molten out of stone.’ 11, In Mt 
10® * Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in 
your purses.’ 12, In Rev 920 « Idols of brass.’ 

{B) SymholicaL — 1. {Dazzling heat and drouaht) 
Dt 282® ‘ Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass.’ 2, {Strength^ resistance) Job 6^® ‘Is my 
flesh of brass’? ‘his (behemoth’s §) bones are as 
tubes of brass,’ Job 40^® RV ; he -.ii \ ij :ii*,'i 1 
‘counteth brass as rotten wood,’ Job 4127. 3, [Bower) 
Ps 107^® ‘He hath broken the gates of brass’; 
Is 452 ‘ I will break in pieces the doors of brass.’ 

{Richness) Is 60^*^ ‘ For wood (I will bring) brass.’ 
5. {BruUnnnj) Du 2'’2 ‘lli*- l»elly and thighs of 
bra*-^’ iN( lMicii{ir.ie//jir s iiiia'jc ; Dn 10® ‘His feet 
like in colour to burnished brass ’ (Daniel’s vision) ; 
also Rev 1^®. 6. {One destitute of love) 1 Co 13^ 
‘ Sounding brass or a clanging cymbal,’ RV. 

E. Hull. 

BRAVERY. — ^Although b. is used in the modern 
sense of courage as early as in any other, it had 
two other meanings which have now been lost. 
1. Connected probably with ‘ brag’ ol yrnoh/^h * m \ , 
it expressed boasting, as ‘No Man I*'? an -\' : ■‘i-*,, 
however he pretend it, and serve the Com|)jiriy 
with his Braveries’ — Donne (1631) ; and e^p. a 
mOitary display, as ‘ The whole Campe (not per- 
ceiving that this was but a biiw erv' fli J amaine ’ — 
Raleigh (1614), Hist, of Vy't,r’d, iii. 1;H. 2. It ex- 
pressed splendour, often passing into ostentation 
(so still locally), as ‘The braverie of this world 
. . . likened is to flowre of grasse ’ — Tusser (1573). 
This is the meaning of b. in Is 3^® ‘ the b. of their 
tinkling ornaments ’ (nixm Amer. RV ‘ beauty ’). 
Cf. Shaks. Taming of Shrew ^ IV. iii. 57 — 

* With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery.' 

Bravely occurs Jth 10^ ‘(Judith) decked herself 
bravely {iKaWwiria-aro <r<p6Spa) to allure the eyes of 
all men that should see her.’ It is the general 
sense of ‘finely,’ ‘ handsomely.’ Cf. Celia’s jesting 
words in As You Like It, ill. iv. 43 : ‘0, that’s a 

* Bronze was also used by the Phoonicians for N^orks of art in 
vary early limes ; Perrot and Chipiez, llisL oj Art in Fhcenicia 
and Cyprus, 11 2 (1885). 

Aiw. Bronze Imp. pp. 6, 6 , see also Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 

t Perrot and Chipiez, supra Ht. U. 878. 

8 Hippopotamus. (I Crocodile. 


brave man 1 he writes b. verses, speaks b. words, 
swears b. oaths, and breaks them bravely ’ ; and 
Scot. ‘ braw,’ ‘ brawly.’ J. Hastings. 

BRAWLER. — To brawl in its earliest use, and 
till the beg. of the 17th cent., was simply to 

uarrel or fight (without the ‘ noisily and in- 

ecently ’ of Johnson) ; and this seems to be the 
meaning in AV. Brawl as subst. occurs Sir 27^"^ 
‘ their brawls make one stop his ear=.’ ^ \ LV 
‘ strife ’). Brawling as subst. Sir Sl^® ; , i. j. 1 ' 1 _ J 

252^ ‘a b. (RV ‘contentious’) woman’ (n’lno 
tr^ ‘ contentious woman ’ 27^® ; cf, ‘ contentious 
man ’ 2Q^^). Brawler occurs in AV 1 Ti 3^ Tit 32 
(Gr. dpaxoSf RV ‘ contentious ’). RV gives ‘ braw- 
ler ’ for AV ‘ given to wine ’ 1 Ti 3^ Tit 17 (Gr. 
TdpoLPos, RVm ‘ quarrelsome over wine ’). 

J. Hastings. 

BRAY. — ^There are two distinct words, and both 
occur. 

1. To make a harsh cry, once used of horses 
and other animals (cf. Job 30’^ ‘ Among the 
bushes they bray,’ spoken of Job’s mockers who 
are ‘ dogs of the flock,’ and Ps 42^ Geneva Bible, 
‘As the hart brayeth for the rivers of water,’ 
retained in AVm), now used only of the ass ; Job 
6® ‘ Doth the wild ass b. when he hath grass ?’ 

2. To beat small, to pound, still in use but freq. 
(if not always) with rei. to its (only) occurrence in 
AV, Pr 2722, which is Coverdale’s tr*^ (1535) 
‘Though thou shouldest bray a foole with a 
pestell in a morter like otemeell, yet wil not his 
foolislinesse go from him.’ Cf. Stubbes (1583), 

‘ The word of God is not preached vnto them, and 
as it were braied, punned, interpreted, and ex- 
pounded.’ J. Hastings. 

BRAZEN SEA.-See Sea. BRAZEN SERPENT. 
—See Serpent. 

BREACH.— A b. may be either (1) the breaking 
itself, or (2) the result of the breaking, 1. Nu 
14»4 <Ye shall know my b. of promise’ RV 

‘ alienation,’ RVm ‘ revoking of my promise ’} ; 
2 S 6® ‘the Lord had made a b. upon Uzzah’ (n^ 
perez, RV ‘ had broken forth,* cf. Gn 382®) . 

16^^ * He breaketh me with b. upon b.’ (pere?). 2. 
A place that is broken, as Is 30^®, ‘ a b. ready to 
fair iperez) ; Lv 242® ‘ B. for b., eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth ’ (“i^if shebher) : or the gap that is thus 
made (the mod. use), as Am 4® * Ye shall go out 
at the b®®, every one straight before her’ (perez ) ; 
Jg 5^7 ‘Asher continued on the seashore, and 
abode in his b®* ’ (p-icD miphrdz, RV ‘ creeks,’ i.e. 
gaps in the shore, Vulg. portus, Wyclif ‘havens’ ; 
the Heb. word occurs only here, see Moore in loc.) ; 
La 2^® ‘ thy b. {shebher) is great like the sea, who 
can heal thee ? ’ For B. of Covenant see Crimes. 

J. Hastings. 

BREAD (onj) lehem, dpros ). — A word used in the 
Bible in several senses — 

1. As food in general, of animals, as Job 245 and Is 6625 ; or of 
man, as Gn whei-e the word is first used. See also Gn 47^2, 
Job 3320 etc. In the sense O' 1 ''-o'l us opt'-)- d to drink, 
Ps 10415. In the serifc.e of Llie • r ( ".i . -in inn* of life 
it IS used in Is 33io, £x 2d‘^, a ■<! ri il i* I ord’s I'ri.ti (') See 
also 1 K 1711. 

2. The kind of food which comes forth from the earth, 
vegetable food, as in Job 285, ig $023, and 651®, contrasted with 
hUar 01 fi- in 1 K 17® 

3. Lchnn is used as the name of the miraculous food where- 

w ’h rii ^ Isrno’ii-jB iierc fed in e a*;, r.\ 22^ called in- 

teirogari\ely * manna ’ o- ‘ v ri i, ’ ' ‘ b ;i i ■»! I I'ii i in Ps 10640. 
In Nu 215 thig bread is called Litkel, ‘mean or iri*^ griificant ’ 

4. The staple food of a nation js called the ‘ stall of b ' (Lv 2C2o, 
Ezk 415), or the stay (support) of h. (Is 3i) Hence famine is the 
breaking of the staff of b , and is tvpified by the selling of bread 
liy w’cight, Lv 262'>, Ezk Lands which are productive of 
b -‘•tnfi are called Lnnds of b , as Egvpt (Gn 4154) and Bab:^ Ion 
(Is 36’*’’), whose feitihlv in producing corn is mentioned by 
Hpn'doLUb. i 103. Abundance of food is called ‘fulness of b 
80 oircti a snaie to mankind, as it was to Sodom (E/k 10^9), 




. '* " ■ ' ' 1 ). (Gn 4920). 

‘ “ I ' . ‘ . «■.-.* ^ Lain, 44). 
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Wicked in general (Job 2714)^ but may be due to misfortune, 
not crime (Ec 9n). The P ' ' , ‘t ■, < “ and the 

children of the righteous in ' s s: ‘ * poor are 

described as ^'w. '.rider,* iig foi >. . from b. 

may be the toke*! 01 u \cv-, .is in the case of David (28 33^) ; and 
the asceticism of John the Baptist is expressed by Christ hy 
the phrase ‘ neither eating b. "O’ d>“ n'' * g wine’ (Lk 733). 

5. The hastily prepared foo< » ,i i* ‘ ‘r 

in token of welcome and hospitality is ca', •* i».» Ix " 

18®. So Joseph bade his servants * set on b.’ for his brethren 
(Gn 4331 ); and the witch of Endor thus entertained Saul 
(1 8 2822). For want of this hospitality, the Succothites were 
punished by Gideon (Jg Si®), and the Ammonites and Moabites 
were excluded from the cougreg. of Isr. (Dt 234, jq'eh 132). Such 
hospitality was customary among the Bedawin (Is 2114), as all 
travellers have testified from Sinuhat (RP vi. 131) to Doughty 
(Arabia Dese7’tat 1888). Our Lord bade His apostles not to 
take bread with them, but to partake of hospitality on their 
missionary journeys (Lk 9*3). On such occasions the host 
breaks the b. for his guests ; so Chnst did for the multitude 
whom ?Tc* fi-d bv (Yt 14i9 etc.), and for His disciples at 

the I-as: .'Li. 22^' cic.) So St. Paul acted as host to his 

shipmates during tne storm (Ac 2735). Breaking of b. became 
the early name of th > the primitive Church 

(Ac 242 48 207, lOo , * ikmg has special rele- 

vancy to the common form of the Jewish bread. 

6. B. was the most convenient form in which to give food to 

the poor ; hence giving (literally breaking ' / ’ ' * 

■ » ■ ■ \ 1 , ,*r V e dispensing of " ■ ■ < .** * . 

I . . ' ; , . i this was a cri’ ' ^ . 

judgm<*!il ol'-p'-ir of ■‘I*'' Tgyp. Bk. of the jjeaa (oxxv. 1 . 3a; it 
is said <‘ •' I. ‘ ■ - M ' that he has given b. to the hungry ; 
and this claim is occasionally found in funeral inscriptions 
(RP ii. 14). In Pa 13215 God promises to satisfy the poor of His 
people with bread. 

7. B made from com, bemg dry and portable, was the best 

’ >■ T"* ’> *; TT « • ■ ■ ailed for her return 

i » . ".I ■ I • ' . -h of the lost asses 

N , ■ <■! ■ , 1 .. ...'Showing that their 

b , 1 • , . ■ ' i ( - ! Ktlphud signifies a 

- I , . A • 'fi ■ {•> SI • ither than mould- 

points LXX, however, renders it ihpatrtSuy as also Theod. and 
Kimchi (Jos 95). 

8* B. was used to aid in i-Jit iiig soft food, so Jacob gave Esau 
b. with his pottagi (On ‘i.'-Oi and Eebfekah prepared b. for 
Isaac’s savoury meat (Gn 2717) The •pm/jjAn given hy our Lord 
to Judas was probably a sop of bread. 

ii. The materials of which bread was made were 
barley, wheat, spelt, millet, and lentiles. (See 
articles under these titles.) 

The best bread was made of wheat, n^n (Gn 30^^), 
which when ground was called n-pj^ or meal (Jg 6^^, 

1 S 1^, 1 In Egypt wheat was called 

hi or Im ; when growing it was called kettiy and 
when cut and winnowed khalcha. Several kinds 
were grown, the common {Triticum 'vulgare) and 
the many -eared [T. composltvm), which sometimes 
has seven ears on a s.aik (Gn 41®). Two kinds 
are distinguished by Jewish authors, the light’ 
coloured and the dark {Feah 2®'® j see also Tris- 
tram, Land of Israel, 584). The word for an ear 
of com, in the Ephraimite dialect was pro- 
nounced sibholeth (Jg 12®) ; in rabbinical writings 
shibboleth shdal is used for ^Egilops or wild oats, 
and shipKon for another kind of oats, which are 
not mentioned in the Bible. When full but not 
quite ripe, these ears were often roasted or boiled, 
tne * parched corn * of the Bible (Lv 23^*^, 1 S 

2 S 17®®), and called by the Arabs (see also 
2 K 4^®), the best ears for the purpose being grown 
in highly cultivated garden-land (Lv 2^^, Targ. Ibn 
G’anAch). The word Iiittah in the singular usually 
means the cereal as growing, and is used in the 
plural for the cut and winnowed grain. It was sown 
either broadcast (Mt 13^) or in rows, tTiib (Is 28®®), 
translated ' principal ’ in AV. The wheat harvest 
was usually in May, and the grain was reaped with 
a sickle, as in Egypt (Dfc 16®, Joel 3^®, Rev 14^^), and 
bound in sheaves, or cut off short by the ears in 
the Picenian mode (Job 24®^; see Varro, de re 
rustica, i. 50), or pulled up by the arm (Is 17®, 
see also Peak, 4. 10, and ]\laundreirs Journey, p. 
144). The sheaves, called from being bound 
(Gn 87^ Ps 126«), or (Ku 21®), or cn- (Lv 
23^®, i)t 9AP, Ru 2'’'‘^®, Job 24^®) from being 


collected in bundles, were piled in heaps 
Ex 22®, Jg 15®), and were carted to the threshing- 
floor (Am 2^^ ; see AGRICULTURE), a flat, well-levelled 
surface in a high place, exposed to the wind, 
preferably the S. or S.E. wind from the wilderness, 
and therefore dry. Such were 

permanent landmarks (Gn 50 ■ :: i • ^^), on 

which the gram was trampled by oxen, or run 
over by a haruz (Is 28®^), morag, or sledge (Is 
4P®, 2 S 24®®, 1 Ch 21®®}, called mowrej at the 
present day. Gideon, being afraid to go to a 
public threshing-floor, beat his grain with a flail in 
private (Jg 6’^), The corn, wmnowed with a fork 
and shovel or fan, was collected and stored in a 
cache, or undoig'ouiul chamber, or dry well with 
clay walls c- H-', Jer 4P), or in an inner 
room. Thomson [Land and Book, i. 90) speaks of 
these underground . ’ - as specially useful 

in protecting the ^ ‘ ants. It is re- 

marlkable that there is no reference to these 
grain cisterns in the Mishna. Barns or gran- 
aries were also used (Job 39^®, Mt 13®*^, Lk 3^’ 
12^3). The first sheaf cut wa-* « * as a wave 

sheaf before the Lord (Lv . * sometimes 
decorated with lilies and other flowers (Ca 7^. See 
for similar ceremonies Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 
334). There were several qualities of wheat j that 
of Minnith being esteemed the best (Ezk 27^^). 
Pannag, given as a place-name in AV, is rendered 
cassia in the LXX and millet in the Peshitta, but 
is left untranslated in RV. It was prob. some kind 
of aromatic or spice. Michmasn and ZAnti’ali 
were also famous for wheat, as was 'Ephrajin, 
where the straw grew so long that the proverb 
‘ brmging straw to ‘Ephrajin ’=* bringing coals to 
Newcastle ’ {Menah, 85. a. 5). The me^ used in 
the offerings is called nJ»D, or finely groxmd (Ex 29*^®, 
Lv 2®, Nu 7^® etc.), to distinguish it from the 
or ordinary meal. The best is called heleh kilioth 
hittah, * fat of kidneys of wheat ’ (Dt 32^"^). This 
fine flour was the food of the wealthy (1 K 4®®, 
2 K 7^ Ezk 16^®' Rev 18^®). 

Another material used in making bread was |ot 
(E zk 4®), which is the Arab, dukhan. This was a 
smalloi ]»njMbly dhurah ' •///( mdqare), 

which i- ( X r c M - . \ c‘'i \ i own in Bible lanas, and used 
as a I'oiul ‘-r...r !/y ihr peasantry. It is the chief 

cereal u\ '•} :r Arabia; but dhurah bread 

is not;.,. I, , 'v;' '■ i. by Europeans. 

M* .q( ' • ' j,‘i. i/tu spelta) is another coarse 
grain, with coarse strong stri , M.h heads, 
often sown on the borders of I . * ; ■ > < * enclose 

them (Is 28®®). See Surenhusius [Mishnah, Kilaim 
Amst. i. 121). The grains of spelt do not easily 
separate from the husk when rubbed in the hands, 
as do those of wheat (Lk 6’). It ripens later than 
barley, and so escaped the plague of hail (Ex 9®®). 
The word is tr*^ ‘rye’ in AY in this place, and 
‘fitches’ in Ezk 4® ; but these are certainly incorrect. 
In LXX it is rendered Skupa, which was in Greece 
used as food for horses (Homer, II. v. 196). Aq. 
and Theod. tr. it t^a, which is a different species of 
grain, Triticum zea (Dioscorides, II. cxi. ; Theo- 
phrastus, HP viii. 1. 3; L Geschichte 

Botan. p. 36). Ibn G'anAch ti i ‘ v ■ . < IiJ was 
also a cattle food, see Odyss. iv. 41. 604. LXX calls 
Elijah’s cake (1 K 19®) olurit^. Herodotus says 
that the Egyp. bread was made of olyra (li. 
36. 77) ; and in the Book of the Dead spelt [bot] 
is the grain represented as growing in the fields of 
the under- world (cix. 5) ; but the monuments show 
that wheat was also a common food-stuff (Ex 9^®). 
The genuine rye {Secale cereale) was probably not 
cultivated in Bible lands; it is called in Gema>a 
neshman by a paronomasia on Is 28®®. 

Beans, were used as an ingredient in bread 
(Ezk 4®), and were also eaten roasted or parched 
; see 2 S 17®®. Lentiles, 0 ^* 354 , were also made 
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into bread (Ezk 4^) ; the small red lentiie or 'ados 
is still used for this purpose among the poorest 
classes in Egypt (Sonnini). Lentiies and beans 
were probably among the nuynT or * pulse * on which 
Daniel and his companions were fed {Dn 1^®) ; but 
the word means vegetables in general. The flamen 
dialis among the Romans was forbidden to use 
beans as food (Aulus GelL Eoct, Attio. 10. xv. 12). 

ill. Bread-corn of any sort is called jjn, and this 
word is often associated with wine as descriptive 
of fertility (Gn 27^s- Et 7'-^ 11^* 12^'' 18^ 28^^ 

2 K 18^2^ 2 Ch 31« 32^s, Ps 4^, Is 36^7, La 2^^ Hos 
28.23 714^ Hag V\ Zee 9^ J1 po. n Heh 5^ 10®^). 
Grain when winnowed and stored is called n;!, as 
Gn 42^®, Pr IP®, Am 8®. This word is rarely 
used of grain on the stalk (as Ps 65^ 72^®), and in 
Jer 23-® is used of grain as contrasted with the 
husk or si^raw. is also used in the Talmud to 
indicate the grain as clisLinguislied from the straw 
(Sabb. 18^ Brn 6® 9^). Standing corn was commonly 
distinguished as rrDjj. 

Corn was prepared by bruising in a mortar or 
grinding in a mill ; in the former case it is called 
n’lsn, as in 2 S 17^^ Pr 2*7^, where the point of 
the figure seems to be, that though the fool be 
associated with wise men he does not lose his 
characteristic folly. The mortar or maJefesh and 
the pestle or 'eli were usually of stone. 

The mills in common use were called d'0"i, the 
dual form referring to the two stones. They were 
i.\ like the hradh or qnern in use until com- 

p.-ir.,, 'V(,ly recent times in the Hebrides and West 
*);■ neii.iUlj and consisted of a nether millstone or 
seheb, which was fixed, and convex on its upper 
surface, upon which the upper millstone or rekeh 
(‘the chariot/ in Arabic the ralcib^ ‘rider’) 
rotated. In this was a central hole through 
which the grain was poured, while the stone was 
being lotated by means of a handle fixed in its 
upper surface, near its edge. The upper millstone 
is made of a porous unpolishing lava from the 
Hauran, while the nether (proverbially hard) is 
either of the same material, or else of compact 
sandstone, limestone, or basalt. The history and 
references to such mills are given at length in 
Goetz, de metis et pistrinis veterum ; Hoheisel in 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xxix, ; an-" ’ * de 

metis veterum. The com was ■ ■ by 

women (Mt 24^^), usually by a pj • ‘ (Ex 

11®, Is 47®. Cf. Plautus, Mercat. ii. 3. 62 ; Odyss. 
XX. 106), who sat on th .• facing each other, 
and worked logt'l ber. \ ‘ .1 ■ poor it was done 

by the wife [.''/• '/eb'/r/t \ ; .ence the expres- 
sion in Job 31^® means to become another’s concu- 
bine (cf. Ausonius, Bpig. Ixxi. 7, and the Horatian 
‘non alienas peimoI(Mo uxores/ Sat. i. 2. 34). 
Cj i\ere thus oniplovijd in grinding (Jg 16®^). 

C'c ' '*'» den of the noise of the mills was a sign of 
desolation (Jer 25^®, Bev 18®®), The sound of the 
grinding in Ec 12^ may be the chant of the women 
{Odyss. XX. 105. 119 ; see also Aristoph. Thes- 
mophor. 480). In later days mills became larger, 
and were moved by animal power, or wind or 
water, and grinding became a trade [Demai iii. 4). 
Asses are numtioncu in rabbinical writings as used 
for this p\iix) 0 '>.e. and an ass in a mill was a pro- 
verbial pliiJise (in Mischar hapenninim, quoted by 
Buxtorf, Florileg. Eehr. 309). The ^eat millstone 
in Mt 18® is fie\o5 6 vik6s, either a millstone turned 
by an ass (RVm), or else a nether millstone (Ludolf, 
in toco ; see Hoheisel, p. 67 ; Lightfoot, Eor. Hehr. 
in Luc. xvii.) called ‘tlie ass,* fecause it bore the 
burden of the top stone. 

The meal oi- flour, when ground, was next mixed 
with water, and kneaded into dough. In Egypt 
this was done by the feet (Herod, ii. 36) as repre- 
sented on the tomb of Rainses ill , but among the 
Jews usually in kneading-troughs {mishereth). 


These were shallow wooden bowls (Ex 8®), which 
could easily be bound up in their clothes (Ex 12®^). 
Harmer has conjectured that the word refers to a 
leathern bag or bread- wallet, often carried by the 
Arabs (iv. 366) ; but this is improbable. Bread - 
makmg was at first a family occupation, done by 
the wife (Gn 18®), the sister (2 S 13®), the female 
servants (1 S 8^®) or other female member of the 
household (IS 28®^, Jer 7^^ 44^®, Mt IS*®}. In later 
days baking became a trade (Hos 7^* ®) ; and in 
towns the breadsellers occupied a definite place in 
the bazaar, ‘ the bakers’ street ’ (J er 37®^). This place 
may be referred to Neh 3^^ 12®®, where the ‘tower of 
the ovens ’ is mentioned, as tanmir is used for a 
baker’s oven in Lv 2^ 11®® 26^®, Hos 7^. Josephus 
speaks of the bakers in J ewish towns (Ant, xv.ix. 2). 

In the family, bread was baked daily as wanted, 
as it became tough ai‘ ■ ‘ : "r when stale 

(Gn 18®). It has been ‘ c . *; this daily 

nrei>aialio:. is referred to “in the Lord’s Prayer; 
but tile petition rather refers to i - .-'bv ! u 

quality (for of imoTtfaiov ^ i r.-K. . 

Eevision, 195; and art. Lord’s PKAVJiitj. Ine 
amount of a daily baking was an ephah(=3seahs 
or measures of meal =4J pecks), as in Gn 18®, 
Mt 13®®, Jg 6^®, 1 S 1®^. Probably this was pro- 
portional to the size of the oven, and the amount 
was smaller in time of famine (Lv 26®®). Salt was 
mixed with the dough (Ezr 6® 7®®), which was then 
ready for the rapid of unleavened 

bread or for !■ .i\< In liio latter case a 
small portion Oi (/d nrmented dough, was 
mixed with the kneaded dough or (as in Ex 
X234. This rapidly induced panaiy fermenta- 
tion in the whole mass, and ‘ raised ^ the bread, 
then called fPO ham^ or soured bread (Ex 12®®, 
Hos 7^), as opposed to nivn ma^zoth or unleavened 
bread, so called because in flat cakes. The 
dough was usually left in the kneading-trough to 
ferment ; and this took some time, during which 
the baker could sleep (Hos 7®), when he had left a 
low unstirred fire to keep it warm ^ ■ r . 

the process. Leaven was used as a ^ ■ 

which is old (Schneider, Zeitsch. f. Tkeol. 1883, 
333) ; and sometimes for that which is corrupt, the 
leaven of the Pharisees or of Herod (Mt 16®, 
Mk 8^®, Lk 12^ 1 Co 5^) ; or that which exercises a 
secretly ■‘■i influence (Mt 13®®, 1 Co 5®, 
Gal 6®; see Peirus Clirysologus, Sermo xciv.). 
Leaven was nioliibi led in those ofierings made by 
fire to the i^ord (i..v 2‘' 7^^ 8®, Ex 29®, Nu 6^®), as 
the sacrifice should consist of what is fresh and 
pure; hut in such offerings as the peace-oflering 
(Lv 7^) and the pentecostal loaves (Lv 23^'^) 
leavened bread might be used, for these were to be 
eaten bv the priests. The use of leavened bread 
was prohibitea during the Passover week ; and all 
leaven was to be burnt before the 14th Nisan, as 
during the Theocracy the eating of leavened b. at 
this time was a capital offence, as was the burn- 
ing of leavened b. in the daily sacrifice. Hence 
Amos sarcastically bids the Isr. increase their sin 
by offering leaven in the thanksgiving (4®). This 
idea of leaven being an emblem of corruption was 
known to the classics. Persius v^^^fermentum in 
this sense (1®^); and A. Gellius (Jsoct. Attic, x. 
15. 19) tells us that the flamen dialis was not 
allowed to touch flour mixed with leaven. Bread 
was sometimes fermented with wine-lees in place 
of leaven ; see Pesachim iii. 1. 

The first dough of the new harvest was made 
into a cake, and offered as a heave-offering (Nu 
15®®). This was leavened ; some have sup- 
posed it to be coarse meal, but the rabbinical 
authorities understand it as leavened dough (see 
Ealla). This oflering is referred to in Neh 10®’^ 
and Ezk 44®®, where it is stated to be for the 
use of the priest; for superstitious uses of this 
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see Otho, Lexicon Tctlmm under the word Chcillci, 
p. 495. 

^ Tlie cakes or loaves were usually flat and 
circular, a span in diameter, and about an inch 
thick ; these are called, from their shape, nnDD (Ex 
29^, Jg S», 1 S 10», Pr 626), jg 713 ^he word is 
7 ? 7^ {Kethibh, for which ^erS has ; such cakes 

were like flat stones (Mt 7®, Lk ll^). Three such 
loaves were a meal for one person (Lk 11®), and one 
was prison fare ( Jer 372^), or a charity dole (1 S 236). 
At the average price of barley in NT times, as 
well as it can be estimated, 200 pcTinywoilhs of 
barley bread would have been about loaves 
— a mouthful to each of the multitude (Jn 6^). 
Abigail’s 200 loaves, the fill of the pannier baskets 
of an ass, would serve for a reasonable feast for 
David and his men (1 S 25^^ 2 S 16^). Other kinds 
of bread were m^o, Nu I52®, Lv K-\ j)rol'nbly also 
cylindrical or round cakes; po^-lbiy il‘o-o may 
be, as has been sug-' - nn's ,1 cakes, 
the punctures being ■ by the 

smooth pebbles in the oven (cf. the of the 

Greeks; LXX renders cake in 2 S 13® hy 

Kcii^vpts) ; no '5^, folded or roUed-up cakes, some- 
thing like pancakes, suppo-aed by some to be 
hefiit-s>'‘‘ii;c'i (2 S 13®), possibly a cake with 
!iiorjiiUl»* --oc'ds added as a carminative. For these 
finer cakes the dough was twice kneaded, nuj; 
were round cakes also (Gn 18®, 1 K 17^®, Ezk 4^®).' 
onpi, tr. cracknels (1 K 14® AV), were probably 
’■ ' on the surface with aromatic seeds, 

I.Iv ‘ brack of the Irish (literally aran 
breacj spotted bread). The widow of Zarephath calls 
cakes by what was probably a provincial name, Jiyp. 

The methods of baking were various. The 
earliest mentioned is baking upon the hearth 
(Gn 18®), that is, on the heated stones of the 
hearth, the embers being drawn aside and around 
it. This was probably the Passover method 
(Ex 12®®). Elijah’s cake was baked on the hot | 
embers (1 K 19^^) ; so the bread in Jn 21®. B. thus 
baked was the iyKpv<pioi^ iprot of Hippocrates, as in • 
LXX. The common method of baking in later 
times was in ovens, of which there were several 
kinds. Fixed ovens were commonly hollows in 
the floor, often of the principal room, about 
4'x3', coated with clay, and heated by being 
filled with burning fuel. Such were possibly the 
□n'? of Lv 11®®. Portable ovens, nuri, were earthen 
or stone iars, about 3 ft. high, heated inwardly 
with wood (1 K 17^2, Is 44^®, Jer 7^®) or dried grass 
and herbage, xopros (Mt 6®®); in the absence of 
other fuel, dried camel dung or cow dung was 
used (Ezk 4^®* ^®), "When the oven was fully 
heated the cakes were put in. Then dough was 
sometimes spread on the outside of the oven ; and 
such a cake, like one baked on a hot hearthstone, 
requires to be turned, or else it remains raw on 
one ‘side, while Lni nt on the other (Hos 7®). Ovens 
of hot h k i in 111 0 si ill in use in Bible lands. Some- 
times cakes were baked in a pan or njoo, which 
was a flat plate of metal or earthenware, like a 
‘girdle,’ which could be made to stand on its 
edge (Ezk 4®). This was placed over the fire, with 
the cake laid upon it (Lv 6®^ 7®, 1 Ch 232®). 
Tamar’s pan was probably a deeper, concave 
one, out of which the cakes were poiii’cd in a heap 
(2 S 13®), like the rdyTjvov of Ari«.topIi!nios {Eq. 920). 
The of Lv 2^ 7®, which is di'^iingni.shod in the 
latter passage from the mahabath or flat pan, was 
probably some kind of shallow pot for boiling the 
meal for the offering, which is mingled with oil, 
and not a fiwing-pan, as in both R v and AV. A 
mess of food thus prepared is still known among 
some Bedawin tribes, and is called ftita. This may 
be the meal offering ‘ which is soaked ’ of 1 Ch 232®. 

Unlejivened bread was, and still is, made into 
thin flat cakes, c’P’i?"] (Ex 29®, Lv 2^) ; hence they 


are called wafers. In Ex 29® the cakes made with 
oil {\dyam) are contrasted with the wafers anointed 
with oil. These were both made in or upon an 
oven (Lv 2^) ; a third kind, the frixa of the Latin 
writers, were made in a makabath (2^). Un- 
leavened bread is called as’ in Ex 12^®, when 
contrasted with leavened bread irrespective of 
shape. All ^ forms of bread were broken when 
being used,-— not cut (Mt 14^® 262®, Lk 24®®, Ac 2’‘2), 
the pieces being KXdo'pMTa, broken pieces. It 
was smeared with olive oil (1 K 17^2)^ as we now 
use butter; occasionally with honey, which was 
sometimes mixed in the dough (Ex 16®^), as in the 
pLe\iTTihpi.ara of Dioscorides (4®^), or the ceremonial 
TTvpapLovvret (Ephippus, 1®). Butter as well 

as honey was used with bread (2 S I72®, Is 7^®) ; 
i but honey, being a fermentable substance, was 
: ; -I'-'l-'t,. in burnt-offerings (Lv 2^^). In Egypt 

*.* • I-, of bread were equally varied ; and in the 

picture of the baker’s workshop referred to there 
are conical loaves, flat cakes, rolled-up cakes, and 
cakes spotted with seeds. In the list of oflermgs 
in the great Harris papyrus and other lists there 
are enumerated Jcelushta {^hallotli)^ mn or 
sannu, funeral cakes; kiki or pyramids, like the 
kikkaroth*, kebnm^ or cakes for offering; haat^ 
kem.huy hefa, and tetet cakes. The commonest 
form was the conical, of which clay models were 
commonly placed in tombs as symbols of funeral 
food. E^p. bread is represented monumentally 
as carried in baskets on the head of the baker, 
as in the chief baker’s dream (Gn 40^^). The words 
there used, nn rendered ‘white baskets’ in 
AV, and ‘ baskets of white b.’ LXX, Aq. Syr. and 
RV, is possibly the Egyp. MerzA, used of the food 
for a funeral offering. For mode of carrying see 
Herod, ii. 35, 

iv. Breaking bread was part of the funeral feast 
among ilic Jews, as among other nations (Jer 15’ 
li\ , l*l/k 21^’, Hos 9^). Thus the funeral feast for 
Abner was kept at Hebron (2 S 3®®). The funeral 
feast is also mentioned in the apocr. Ep. of Jer 
(Bar 6®^) ; and Tobit bids his son to ‘ pour out his 
b. on the burial of the just’ (4^’). For the Egyp. 
funeral feasts see Budge, Th& Mummy, p. 172; 
for other references see Garmannus, d& Fane 
Lugentium, XJgolini, xxxiii. Sometimes coarse 
barley bread was used m these feasts, ‘non pro 
deliciis apponitur sed tantum ut servilis fames 
relevetur^ (Petrus Cellensis, Liber de Fanihus, 
Migne, ccii. 917). 

V. Bread formed part of certain offerings, as 
the Pentecostal loaves, and the peace- and trespass- 
offerings, in which form it is called the b. of their 
God (Lv 21®). Most of this was eaten by the 
priests after being offered (Lv 21^’* 21). The special 
b. -offering was the pile of shewbread (b. of the 
pre-orjce, dproi rijs 7r/)o^^<rews, Ex 25®® 35^*, 

1 S 2] 1 K 7^), which was placed on a pure table 

of acacia wood in the Holy Place of the tabernacle, 
with frankincense (cf. Jos. Ant. ill. x. 7 ; Schurer, 
EJF II. i. 235 f.). Twelve of these cakes, each 
made of | of a peck of flour, were placed in two 
piles, six in each pile, eve:^ Sabbath morning, 

‘ on behalf of the children of Israel ’ ; the old cakes 
being eaten by the priests in a sacred place, when 
the new cakes were brought in; and the frank- 
incense was burned when the cakes were changed 
(Lv 24®‘ ®). The duty of making these vras laid 
on the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 9®®). The table was 
covered with a blue cloth, and had on it certain 
dishes on which the cakes were set in order 
(Nu 4’). In the temple this table was overlaid 
with gold (I K 7^). In 2 Ch 4^® tables in the plural 
are mentioned. It was this holy b, which Aiiime* 
lech gave to David, contrary to the law (1 S21®, 
Mt 1^). Probably the allowances, afterwards so 
liberally provided for the priest’i in the Priestly 
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Code, were, during the troubled times of Saul, 
scanty, erratic, and often omitted; contrast the 
liberal temple allowance by Eamses III, in the 
Harris papyrus, RP vi. When the shewbread was 
reinstituted by Neh.. pol j-tox of i shekel was laid 
on the Jews (Neh i »!■*-, In corru;^t 

days of the kingdom the table had 1 
and it and its vessels were cleans . “ i j ^ 

Hezekiah (2 Ch 29^®, Ezk 44^} ; but in later (lays 
they^ were equally careless (Mai F). Por further 
particulars J«".d Abraham ben David, 

iDe Templo, 1 lo"cI ^ ‘Pu v '*/ 1 ix. p. 298, and the 
references ; 00' i ^ L’^x 'J '-'///.» '■(?, suo voce, p. 496. 

vi. The word Bread is used metaphoiically : 
{a) As expressing the perquisites of an office 
(Neh 9^®). (&) The legitimate spoil of conquest 
(Nu 14®). (c) Those who do not earn their liveli- 
hood are said to eat the dread of idleness (Pr 31^). 
{d) The profit of sinful courses is called the 6. of 
wicked7iess{Pr 4^^) ; and the short-lived j 1 < . 

f ained by falsehood are called h, of decs J v*’’ - ■ 
ecret sm is compared to ‘b. eaten in secret’ 
(Pr 9^^). {e) Suffering and sorrow are called eating 
the b. of adversity (Is 30®<^), or of affliction (Dt 16A 
1 K 22^, 2 Ch 18^), or of tears (Ps 80®). Sorrow 
is also expressed as eating ashes as bread (Ps 102®). 

LmsKATUKEi. -—Besides the several works referred to in the 
text, further information will be found in Kitto, Cyclopcedia ; 
Paulsen, vom AoJcerbc < * '• \ ; 7 Land and 

JSooifc ; Vogelstein, JDi*’ / • , ' !* • .* % zur Zeit 

der Mishndh, Berlin, ' ■ , ' ^ • . o xxu. 68 ; 

Voigt, Hheinisch. M" ■ travels of 

Niebuhr, Wellsted, Burckhardt, and t' - ’ ' "" ancient 

literature will be found summarised in ' Ugolini, 

Schottgen, and Goetz, m vol. xxix. of Varro 

and Oato, de re rusticd, may also be consulted with advantage. 

A. Macalister. 

BREASTPLATE. — !• hoshen, a plate worn as 

part of the high priest’s dress (see next art.). 
2 . shirydn, $dpa^. Both the Heb. and Gr. 
words probably described a cuirass rather than a 
simple DreastpTlate. Such a cuirass as worn by the 
Greeks protected the back as well as the breast 
and stomach. In addition, it often gave protection 
to the neck and to the hips. It was well suited to 
suggest the many-sidedness of (Is 

69^=Eph 6^"*). Another form of I lie u oi d, shirydn, 
is usually rendered ‘coat of mail.’ The phrase 
‘coat of mail of liglitoon-ric-"’ awkward, hut it 
is more accurate rbaTi ‘ bica-i I'llate of righteous- 
ness’ m both 1-1.'. ('u*s ( ;i<'d above, in 1 Th faith 
and love form ilic perhaps with a hint at 

the two parts, front and back, of which it was 
usually made. The Eom. lorka was 

of various kinds. It was sometimes {a) a simple 
jacket of leather reaching to the middle of the 
thighs with double thickness at the shoulders, or 
{h) an arrangement of iron or brass rings which 
could be worn over a leathern jacket, or (c) a vest 
made of small metal plates overlapping one 
another, or, la’^tly, {d) when called segmentata it 
consisted of tv o' biojol pieces for the back and 
breast respectively, of five or six bands fastened on 
Oir ‘ ;■!; c' ; -.1 ’ and running 

lois'so io‘. < . i; I <• ‘ ! •:<! lastly, of four 

such bands over each shoulaer. The ‘segments’ 
are stated to have been of leather ; and the fact 
that no broad plates of iron have been found 
among the many remains of Rom. armour which 
have been brought to light, is against the modem 
theo:^ that the lorica segmentata was of iron. See 
also Polybius ‘ ¥ ’ quoted under Armour. 

W. E. Barnes. 

BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST.— 

The most important part of the distinctive dress 
of the high priest, accoiding to the Priests’ 
Code, was the pectoral or breastplate (j^n, more 
fully is7;>s(n) "n, Targ. (Arab, husn ed~din, 

‘ excellency of judgment ’) LXX 'Kbycov (var. 
XoYcioy) TVS Kpl(r€u)5 or r. KpLffec/jp (but once xepi- 


(rr^diov. Ex 28^), Vulg. rationale, r. maicii). The 
orig. signification of the Heb. word has been lost. 
Of the various suggested . I « only two de- 
serve mention. The one:- 'j ■ \Anttq, of Isr, 

p. 294), that is ‘a dialectic form of Jpn, i.e. 
pocket,’ etc. (from a root pn to store up), hence 
"n would probably mean ‘ the pouch of the 
oracle.’* The other possible root is |e^n, Arab. 
hasan, to be beautiful, ‘ hence possibly pTt, either 
as chief ornament of ephod, or as the most excel- 
lent precious article of high priest’s attiie’ [Oxf 
Heh, Lex. s.v.). 

The directions for the construction of the b. are 
given in Ex 28^®*®®, with which the parallel section 
398-21 1,0 (*0Ti'[ ru'd. The material was the 

same as that of i.-k cpl'od (see Ephod), the richest 
and most artistic of the textile fabrics of P (‘of 
gold, of blue, of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine 
twined linen,’ 28^® EV). A cubit’s length of this 
material was required, the width being a span or 
half -cubit ; when folded in two, it formed a square, 
measuring a span each way. Into one of the faces 
of this square — henceforth to he the outer side of 
the b. — were inserted by means of gold settings, 
probably of filigree work, four rows of jewds, 
three in a row. The identification of these twelve 
jewels must start from the renderings of the LXX, 
and is still in some cases little morerthan probable 
(see art. Stones, Precious, also the Comm, in loco, 
and the literature infra, esp. the learned work of 
Braun, pp. 627-745). On each jewel was engraved 
the name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel All 
that has been written as to the order in which the 
names were arranged is mere speculation. The 
whole, however, had a fine significiiiK c : for thus 
the high priest wore ‘upon his hoaii the names of 
the children of Israel, for a memorial before J'* 
coiitinaafiy ’ (28®®). 

The b. was kejjt in position by the foil, simple 
device. At the right and left top corners, respect- 
ively, of the outer jewelled square, was fixed a 
gold ring, through which was passed a ; ob" t 
or rather cord (for it had no links) ‘m 'w--/. i‘''i 
work.* These chains were then passed over, ox 
through, or otherwise attached to, a couple of gold 
ornaments (AV ‘ouches’) — probably rosettes {hXX 
damdla-Kas) of gold filigree — which had previously 
(v.^®) been fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod 
in front. Siiiiilail; , at the right and left bottom 
corners of the inr'er square were fixed two gold 
rings, through each of which was passed a rilmon 
or ‘ lace of blue ’ (EV). Corresponding to these two 
rings on the b, were two of the same material, 
attached, like the rosettes above mentioned, to the 
shoulder-pieces of the ephod. Their precise posi- 
tion, however, is difficult to determine, owing to the 
want of clearness in the existing description of the 
ephod (Ex 28®*^®). They may, perhaps, be best 
thought of as sewed to the shouldei -pieces of the 
ephod at points lower than the rosettes by the 
length of the chains and square, so that, in short, 
the rings of the ephod and those of the b. were in 
immediate contact, and fastened together by the 
blue lace.f The latter, in this way, would he 
entirely hidden by the b., which would account fox 
the inferior material of the lower fastening com- 

ared with that of the upper. By this means the 

. v.ji- -•( ("111 ly held in its place, so that it should 
res’ Jm-i the cunningly woven band of the 

epl od’ \\ The main puipose of the b., there 
can scarcely be any longer a doubt, was to provide 
a receptacle for the sacred lot, the in^^tciiou- 
Ueim and Thummim (wh. see). It should bo added 

* So Kautzsch, * Orakel-Tasche • Of (oraclo) of LXX 

t The latest representation, m Nowack’s ArchaologUy ii. p, 
119 (from Riehm’s HWB^ i. 402), cannot he correct. If the laces 
were attached so high as there represented, the h., so far from 
being kept from shitting, would fall forward every time the 
high pnest had occasion to bend his body. 
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that the description of the h. hy Jos. {Ant. m. 
vu. 5, and Wars, v. v. 7) must be used with caution. 

L ’ — Sesuios comm, on Exod. consult the class. 

WO' V o. Hr. ’ p, Arc* n. H \ - o’ 1680; Bahr, Sym- 

Khi'.im'Ki. -p 01 il ; \ . 

pp. 160-159 (with o in colours), ‘ I', ii\ A.i- 

(Eng. tp.), ' : w -.rcA. (Eng, tr.)i.; NowacVs 

Arch. .1. 119 , Ancessi, JUEgy^te et ifoise, le part. *Les V6te- 
menta du GrandprStre,* 1876. A. B. S. KENNEDY. 

BEEATH.— See Spieit. 

BEEECHES (d'P^d, T€oi<TK€\7fj feminalia : for 
illnstr. of last, see Rich, Diet of Antiq.).-^This is 
the name given to 11 >* :• " ■ ; ordered by 

Ezk (44^8)^ and the <■, ' j. m !' .:Sx 28^^ 392^ 

Lv 6^® 16^) to be worn on grounds of modesty 
in above pass, is a euphemism, see under Rath) 
by the priests when engaged in the more solemn 
duties of their office. The b., more accurately 
drawers, were made of white linen, were very 
short, like our modern bathing drawers, reaching 
to below the loins and u ! ' "ound the waist. 

The Egyp. piic^ir. are >. . o worn a similar 

garment ilh.ii-on in Rawlinson’sjQeroc^.^ii. 113). 
Jos. gives a desermtion of it as worn in his time 
{AnL IIL vii. 1, Cf. Kalisch on Ex 28^ ; Braun, 
De Vest, Sacerd. Hehr, 1680, lib. ii. cap. i. De 
B'DJDD Brachis Sacerdoturriy with illustr. p. 450). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BRETHREN OP THE LORD. — The phrase 
^brother* or ‘ brethren’ of the Lord is used several 
times in the NT of James and other persons. 
There has been much controversy as to the actual 
relationship implied, whether we are to understand 
‘ brethren ’ literally as meaning sons of the mother 
and reputed father of Jesus (the Hel vidian view), 
or sons of Joseph by a former marriage (the 
R: 'ijil’.pni*!*- view), or sons of Clopas or Alphseus, | 
iiu-ba* (1 of a sister of the mother of Jesus (the 
Hieronymian view). 

A . T’ , ' bearing on the subj ect are Mt 1^, 

Lk2'^ .. ' (common household), Lk4^®“®® 

;*i 1‘‘ ‘ ‘ at Nazareth), Mk (attempts of 

'I: ‘V j * •' His brethren to restrain Jesus ; cf. Mt 
12*% Lk 8^®), Jn up to the Feast of 

Tabernacles), Mt 27®«, ^ilc l.V)- 16^ Lk 24^®, Jn 

igsBff. crucifixion), Ac 1^^ Gal 1^“% 1 Co 9* 
(after the Resurrection). 

I think that any one reading these passages, 
without any preconceived idea on the subject, 
would naturally draw the conclusion that Mary 
\ was the true wife of Joseph, and bore to him afc 
least four sons (James, Joses, Judas, and Simon) 
and tw'. d,‘ ,. M i-'.; that the sons were not in- 
cluded . :*‘o» ; ; iwelve apostles, but were, on 
the contrary, disbelievers in the Messiahship of 
Christ, and inclined at one time to entertain doubts 
as to His sanity, i 1 a ft or Ills death they threw 

in their lot with IJi'. disciijlc- Setting aside the 
apocryphal books of luc 'N'P, the eaniest refer- 
ence to this subject in the post-apostolic writers is 
found in Hegesippus (about a.d. 160). His testi- 
mony, preserved by Eusebius (HE iv. 22), is 
quite consistent with the conclusion to which we 
are led by the la is; i of S -’'ture, while it is 
totally opposed f u ; Ik I i ; ■)!!} t a** view. It is to 
the tlVcct ibafc ‘after the martyrdom of James the 
Just on the same charge as the Lord, Ms paternal 
uncle’s child, Symeon the son of Clopas, was next 
made Bishop of Jems., being put forward by all 
as the second in succession, seeing that he was a 
cousin of the Lord.’ Cf this with HE iii. 22, where 
Symeon is said to have succeeded the brother of 
the Lord as bishop, and c. 20, where Jude also is 
called brother of the Lord. 

^ Tertullian (d, A.D. 220) is, however, the first who 
distinctly asserts that the ‘ brethren ’ were uterine 
brothers of Jesus. Arguing against Marcion, who 


had made use of the text, ‘ Who is my mother, and 
who my brother?’ to prove that Christ was not 
really man, he says : Nos contrario dicimm^primo^ 
non potuisse illi annuntiari q%iod mater et fratres 
ejus J^oris starent si nulla illi mater et fratres 
nulli fuissent, At vere mater et fratres ejus 
foris stabant, . , . Tam proximas personas forxs 
stare, extraneis intus defixis ad sermones ejus . . , 
Transtulit sanguinis nomina 
*. f ‘ •)roximospro Jide judicaret . . . 

in semet ipso docens, gui patrem aut matrem ant 
fratres preeponeret verho Dei, non esse dignum dis- 
cipulum (Adv. Marc, iv, 19). Similarly arguing 
from the same text against the Marcionite Apelles, 
he says * the words are not inconsistent with the 
tmth of His humanity. No one would have told 
Him that His mother and His brethren stood with- 
out, gui non certus esset habere ilium matrem et 
fratres. . . . Omnes nascimur, et tamen non omnes 
aut fratres hahemus aut matrem, Adhue potest 
et patrem magis habere quam matrem, et avunculos 
magis quam fratres, . . . Fratres Domini non credit 
derunt in ilium , . . . Mater cegue non demonstratur 
adhcBsisse ei. , . . Hoc denique in loco apparet in* 
credulitas eorum^ (De Came Christi, 7). As Ter- 
tnllian in these passages gives no hint that the 
brothers of Jesus stood to Him in any other 
relation than other men’s brothers do to them, or 
that His . ‘J -r to them was not as real as 
that to !1 " ' o. i‘ so in other treatises he 
takes it for granted that Mary ceased to be a virgin 
after the birth of Christ (De Mmf.qnrrla, 8) : Duce 
nobis antistites Christianas sanctitatis occurrunt, 
monogamia et contineniia, Et Christum quidem 
virgo enixa est, semel mipturapost partum (‘being 
about to defer her marriage union till after the 
birth of her son,’ lit, ‘ being about to marry first 
after her delivery *) ut uterque titulus sanctitatis in 
Christi sensu dispungereiur per matrem et virginem 
et univiram ; and in even plainer words (De Virg, 
VeL 6), where he discusses the meaning of the salu- 
tation benedicta tu inter muUeres, ‘ Was she called 
mulier, and not virgo, because she was espoused ? 
We need not, at any rate, suppose a prophetic 
reference to her future state as a married woman ’ ; 
non enim poterat posteriorem mulierem nominare, 
de qua Christus nasci non habebat, id est virum 
pccssam sed ilia (illam ?) qua erat prmsens, qua 
erat virgo (‘ for the angel could not be referring to 
the wife that was to be, for Christ was not to be 
bom of a wife, i,e. of one who had known a hus- 
band ; but he referred to her who was before him, 
who was a virgin ’). 

These words of Tertullian, himself strongly 
ascetic, which were written about the end of the 
2nd cent., do not betray any consciousness that 
he is ioiiir<)\ cuing an e-' dished tradition in 
favour of ilic i‘c!t»olual \/g:nity. And Origen 
(d, 25B '.I).’, i’iou;jh upholdl:';*- the virginity, and 
* -o ‘’’c 2)liru-e iT-cd nbove by Tertullian 
/ earn wupsisse p^'^ unde 

approbent non hahent, Com, in i.u \ 7b not 
claim any authority for his own view, but only 
nigucstharir is aimissible.* For the statement 
l.'ial the * hi '-t ’iron’ were sons of Joseph by a 
redeceased wife, he refers to two apociyiihal 
ooks, dating from about the middle ot the 2nd 
cent., as tb^e authority for Ms view that the 
‘ brethren ’ were sons of Joseph by a predeceased 
wife. One of these hooks is the Gospel of 
Peter, which, as we learn from Eusebius (HE 
vi. 12), Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the 
end of the 2nd cent., forbade to be used in a 
Cilician church, on the ground that it favoured 
the heretical views of the Docetse. The latter 
portion of this Gospel (of course not containing 
the passage referred to by Origen) was dis* 

* Comm, in Matt xii. 66 (vol. iii. p. 45, Lomm.). 
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covered in a fia;iine'itary condition in Egypt a 
few years ago, tlio pAhiio Frinceps bein^ pubiisbed 
in 1892. The other book to which Origen refers 
is still extant, the Frotevangelmm Jacobi, It 
contains the story of Anna and Joachim, the 
arents of Mary, of her miraculous birth and 
etrothal to Joseph to be her guardian, he having 
been design fitted for this honour, against his wUl, 
out of all the widowers of Israel, by the dove 
which issued from his rod. The names of Joseph’s 
sons are variously given in the MSS as Simon, 
Samuel, James. 

I think that these facts prove that the belief in 
the Virgmity, which was growing up 

during Jvi cent, and established itself m 

the 3rd cent., was founded, not upon historic 
evidence, but simply on sentimental grounds, 
\/hicl‘. may have gained additional strength from 
o]‘]tO'-ui')n to the Ebionites, who denied the mir- 
aculous birth of the Lord (Orig. c. Cels, v. 61). 
Even Basil the Great, who died in A.D. 379, in 
discussing the inojniing of Mt 1-®, still holds the 
belief in the \'iigiiiJLy, not as a necessaiy article 
of faith, but merely as a pious opinion.* It is un- 
necessary to give the names of others who held that 
The ‘bic'd '■tm ' ■\i’c '0 vjM" of ph by r foi is '.‘c 
n i‘e e'jief '>ur)porLi”' oi \ic\\ ’.'p'plianrii'., vlio 
V icic ngjii’iM »l!<' \Tn .d'.coiiijp'iaTUijravHTi'T tlioycai 
A. D. 370. The view of Tertullian was reasserted by 
Helvidius, Bonosus, and Jovinianus, about the 
year A.D. 380. 

B, Jerome’s answer to Helvidius, which fastened 
on the Western Church the doctrine of the Perpetual 
Virginity and the interpretation of ‘ brethren ’ in 
the sense of ‘cousins,* , ; ■ • 1. ' “ ’ year A.D. 

383. He begins by * . ■ ■' ' ■ vhe Lord’s 

brother with James G: '"i - one of the 

Twelve. Otherwise, he says, there would be three 
disciples called James, but the distinctive^ epithet 
mmorattachedtooneof h "" \' • 

there could be only two ' I » » . < , ^ I ! c. ! . 
him an apostle in Gal 1^^ ‘ other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s brother.’ Again, 
in Mk 6® we find a James and Joses' amongst the 
brethren of Jesus, and in Mk 15^® we read that 
Mary, the mother of James and Joses, was present 
at the crucifixion; but in Jn 19^ this Mary (whom, 
as mother of James, we know to be wife of 
Alphseus) is called Mary of Clopas, sister of the 
Lord’s mother. James is therefore the cousin of 
the Lord; the word brother being used for kinsman. 
Later writers carried the theoiy further by identi- 
fying Alphaeus and Clopas as double forms of the 
Aramaic Chalphai, ana by identifying ‘ Judas of 
James,’ who occurs in St. Lukes list of the 
apostles (Lk 6^®, Ac 1^), with the writer of the 
Epistle (who calls himself ‘brother of James’), 
and also with the brother of Joses, James, a.nd 
Simon, in Mk 6*. Simon is further identified with 
Simon Zelotes, who is joined with James and Judas 
ii! ib(‘ of *lo* ji'mI some hold that 

wjK'ing i(!(‘rn ;<■.*( 1 son of Alphaeus, 

must belong to the same family. Ilj). Liglu foot call- 
attention to the fact that ’soi » ■ ! does Jerome 
make no pretence to any fji .. p i . support for 
this view, but that he is himself by no means con- 
sistent in holding it. Thus in his comment on the 
Galatians, written about A.D. 387, he says; ‘James 
was called the Lord’s brother on account of Ms 
high character, his incoiripiiraldc faith, and his 
extraordinary wisdom ; the other apostles are also 
called brothers (Jn 20^^), but he pre-eminently 
to whom the Lord at His departure had committed 
the sons of His mother {i,e. the members of the 
Church at Jerusalem).’ In a later work still, the 
Epistle to Hedibia, written about 406, he speaks of 
Mary of Cleophas (Clopas) the aunt of our Lord, 

* Horn, in Sanct, Christ. Oen. ii, p. 600, ed. Garn. 
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and Mary the mother of James and Joses, as 
distinct persons, ‘ although some contend that the 
mother of James and Joses was His aunt.’ 

(1) In the above argument of Jerome it is 

assumed that the word ‘ brother’ (d5eX06s) may be 
used in the sense of cousin {dvexl/Us, found in Col 
4^^^). The supporters of this theory do not offer any 
parallel from the NT, but they appeal to classical 
use both in Greek and Latin, and to the OT. The 
examples cited from classical Greek are merely 
expressive of warm affection, or else metaphorical, 
as Tlato, Crito, § 16, where the laws of Athens are 
made to speak of ol T^fiirepoi 61 h Mdov vbjJLOL. 

There is no instance in classical Greek, as far as I 
know, of ddeK<f>bs being used to denote a cousin. In 
Latin f rater may stand for frater patruelis, where 
there is no danger of being misunderstood (cf. Cic. 
odAtt, i. 5. 1). The Heb. word is used loosely to 
include cousin, as in Gn 14^^'^® (of Abraham and 
Lot), where the LXX has iSeXtpLSovs ; in Lv 10^, 
where the first cousins of Aaron are called brethren 
(dbeXipoL) of his sons, Nadab and Abihu ; in 1 Ch 
2321.22 (<xhe sons of Mahli, Eleazar and Kish. 
And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters; 
and their brethren the sons of Kish took them ’) 
where also the LXX has &5e\<poL These passages 
seem to me to be hardly covered by tM, ; ■ :i i‘«I 
rule laid down by Bishop Lightfoot (p. 261): ■in 
an affectionate and earnest appeal intended to 
move the sympathies of the nearer, a speaker 

I might not unnaturally address a relation or a 
friend or even a fellow-countryman as his “brother”; 
and even v ’ such to a third person 

he might ■ 1 .■ . vj .of feeling and under 

certain aspects so designate him.* I think, how- 
ever, the Bi<ho:) is (miirely right wb<^n he goes on 
to say ; ‘ I L - osj reel y conceivable that the cousins 
of any one should* be commonly and indeed 
exclusively styled his “brothers” by indifferent 
persons; still less, that one cousin m particular 
should be singled out and described in this loose 
way, “James, the Lord’s brother.” ’ If we remark, 
too, the care with which Tb T i\' o\<J 

! \ ' term d5e\06s 01 bt. James ana &T;, June, 

. ‘ . of the Lord, while he keeps the term 
dreypibs for Symeon, the (‘ousin of the Lord and 
second bishop of Jerusalem, we shall feel that 
there is a strong probability against the use 
of &8eX4>ot in NT to denote anything but brothers. 

(2) Jerome’s main argument is that James the 

Lord’s brother was one of the Twelve, and therefore 
identical with James the son of Alphseus. ^ He 
grounds this assertion on a single passage in St. 
rani, which I shall presently examine.^ Bishop 
Lightfoot and others have shown that it is not a 
necessary consequence of St. Paul’s language, and 
that it IS opposed to the distinction everywhere 
made in the NT between the brethren of the 
Lord and the Twelve. Thus in Ac 1^^ after the list 
of the r’ . •! bio’ . ” , James the son of Alphseus, 
we rei. ,, ■ 1 . iimtinued instant in prayer’ 

ffbv yvvai^lv xal Mapidja pvjrpl rod ’Iijo-oO ical 
rots d^cX^ois aiJroO. Again, in Jn 2^® we read 
that Jesus went down to Capernaum aMs kqX ^ 
p/fynjp abrod koX ol &deK<pol ml ol fmQTjraX adroO* /cal 
^/cet ^peivav ob iroXXds ijpdpas ; and in Mt 12^"^^ ‘ One 
said to him * lSoi> i) piirrip aov ml ol &8e\<poL trov 
b(rr^KO,<nv ^Tjrovvrh croi XaX^crttt . . . ‘and stretching 
forth his hand to his disciples be saith’ Wob i) 
pJrrrip fiov ml ol dSeXfpol (MV 6(rns ydp &y rot'/ja-’Q rb 
$iXrjfM roO Harpbs pov^rob ivobpavots,abT6sfjLoi dBeX^bs Kal 
adeXip^ ml pfprjp In the last passage there is 

the same strong antithesis between natural earthly 
ties and His duty to His Father in heaven, which 
we observe in the words spoken by_ Him when 
found as a boy in the temple. Notice also that 
there is in this passage not only a distinction made 
between the brethren of Jesns and His disciples, 
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but a certain opposition is implied, which is 
brought out more clearly in St. Mark’s narrative 
of the same event From the latter it 

appears that the reason why they of His family {ol 
Trap aOrov) desired to speak ^yith Him was because 
the rumour which had reached them of His 
incessant labours led them to believe that His 
mind was overstrained. As St. Mark goes on to say 
(v.^^) that the scribes accused Jesus of casting out 
devils through Beelzebub, and as we further read 
in St. John (10^® 8^®) that many said, ‘ He hath a 
devil, and is mad,’ it would seem, though it is not 
expressly stated, that these calumnious reports of 
His enemies had not been without effect on some 
members of His own family. At all events, they went 
out prepared Kpar^craL aMv^ i.e, to put Him under 
some restraint. This narrative gives additional 
oint to the words in Mk 6^ spoken with imme- 
iate reference to the unbelief of the people of 
Nazareth, odK iarLp 'irpo<p'f}T-r}s drLjMos el pA] iv TrarplSi 
a^rov Kal 4 p tols crvyyevev<rLV airou Kal 4v 
ai5rou. If it were simply the disbelief of towns- 
people not immediately related to Him, there 
seems no need for the addition ‘ in his own kinsfolk 
and in his own house.’ This inference, which we 
naturally draw from the words of St. Mark, is 
confirmed by th- ^ \\> ^ - tatement of St. John 
(7®*®), oiidk ykp ol . ' \ , < iirLarevop els dtrbv, and 
by our Lord’s words addressed to them (v.’^), 
Ztyo,r(ii 6 Kberpos piaetp bpoLs' 4p4 $4 pcffetj 6 tl 4y<h 
paprvpCb irepl abrov 6 ti ri ^rya abrov Trov'rjpd. dcrrip. 
Compare this with the words spoken shortly after- 
waros to the disciples (16^®), ei iK roO Kderpov^re, 6 
Kberpos Slp r6 tdiop 4<pt\€V &rc 8k iK rod Kberpov o^k kare, 
dX\’ iyiji) irpoLs iK rov Kberpov^ roDro pt,(re2 bpas 

6 KbjfAOS 

The words on which Jerome lays stress are Gal 
ji8. 19 ^if^XSop €ls *lepo<rbXvpa Itrropricat K7](pap Kal 
irripeiva 'trpbs abrhp •^pipas SeKdirepre^ krepop 8k rtav 
d7ro<rr6Xw?' obK etSoPf el pi] ^Mkco^op rhp d8e'K<php rov 
Kvplov, But even if we give its usual force to el p'b, 
it will not follow that St. James was included in 
the Twelve, for there can be no doubt that in Gal 
H® irepov looks backward to not forward to 

^IdKcapop. The sentence would have been complete 
at eWop, ‘I saw Peter and none other of the 
apostles.’ Then it strikes St. Paul, as an after- 
thought, that the position of James, as president 
of the Church at Jerusalem, was not inferior to that 
of the apostles, and he adds * unless you reckon 
J.-iri"' j'!i 'ni*- 'Ikj'ii.’ That the term ‘apostle* was 
!•>! -.''.'ilx (‘(tniiiu to the Twelve appears from 
MioiisT |i,! I’l which James is mentioned, 

1 Co 15^"'^. Hero it is said that Jesus after His resur- 
rection ‘aj)]‘carcd to roiibn-, (lu ii to the Twelve, 
then to above live liundiod bic li:cn at once, then 
to James, then to all the apostles,’ where we should 
perhaps consider the term to include the Seventv, 
accoKiing to the view of Irenseus and other early 
v.iiTtus. At any rate there can be no doubt as to 
St. Paul's apobtleship. Barnabas also is called an 
apostle (Ac M"** probably also Androuicus and 
Junias (Ro 16") and Silvanus (1 Th 2®).* The 
most natural interpretation of the two passages 
just dealt with is that A\hich concedes the name 
‘apostle’ in the wider sense to St. James, hut 
makes a distinction between him and the Twelve. 

(3) Scarcely less strong is the argument against 
the Hieronymian view drawn from what we read 
of the relation of the brethren of the Lord to His 
mother. Though, according to this view, their own 
mother Mary was living at the time of the cruci- 
fixion, and though there is nothing to show that 
their father was not also living, yet they are never 
found in the company of their parents or parent, but 
always with the Virgin. They move with her and 

* See Lipthtfoot, I.c pp. 92-101, and the IhdacM, xi. 1. 5, -with 
Funk's notes. 


her divine Son to Cr _ i .nd form one house- 
hold there ( Jn 2*- : ■ ■ ; , * * upon themselves to 

control and check the actions of Jesus; they go 
with Mary ‘ to take him,’ when it is feared that 
His mind is becoming unhinged. They are referred 
to by the neighbours as members of His family in 
exactly the same terms as His mother and Ilia 
reputed father. It is suggested indeed that the 
Virgin and her sister w'ere both widows at this time, 
and had agreed to form one household ; but this 
is m ’ . . and is scarcely consistent with 

the ' . - ■ neighbouis, who endeavour to 

satisfy themselves that Jesus was not entitled to 
speak as He had done, by calling to mind those 
nearest to Him in blood. 

(4) That Mary of Clopas was the sister of Mary 
the mother of the Lord is not only most improb- 
able in itself (for where do we find two sisters with 
the same name?), but is not the most natural 
interpretation of Jn 19^ elu-r^KeLo-ap 8k wapd rep 
(rravpp rov ’It^ctoO if p'^^rrjp adroO Kal 7) d8eX<pi] rijs 
p7}Tpbs abroOj Mapla i) rod KXojTrd Kal MapLa i) May- 

SaXTjPTfj (translated in the Peshitta, ‘His mother 
and his mother’s sister, and Mary of Cleopha and 
Mar 3 M, b ^ • ’). If we compare this verse with 
Mk .■ <- ! 27®®, we find that, of the three 

wmmen named as present in addition to the mother 
of Jesus, Mm.v M.., d, b j occurs in all three lists ; 
‘Mary the !i r Oi Ij'-s-es and Joses’ of the twm 
-ynti* ’i{ .1-isgenerally identified with ‘Mary 

X { ■(spj,-'; a*‘d we then have left in Matthew 
‘ihc tpoiiur (jf the sons of Zebedee,’ in Mark 
‘ Salome,’ and in John ‘ his mother’s sister. 
Salome is generally identified wdth ‘the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee,’ and there seems good 
reason also for ith'M! ifv big her with * his mother’s 
sister’ in the I'oii 'li vb^-pel. It does not seem 
likely that St. John would omit the name of liis 
own mother; and the indirect way in which he 
describes her is very similar to the way in which 
he refers to himself^ as ‘ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ If we are right in this supposition, it is 
natural that the two sisters should he paired 
together, and then the two other Marys, just as 
we have the apostles ini'in<.cd in pairs without a 
particle in Mi lo' b If the sons of 
Zebeaee were so nearly related to our Lord, it 
helps us to understand Salome’s request that they 
might sit on His right hand and on His left hand 
in His glory, as well as the commendation by our 
Lord of His mother to one, who was not only His 
boi-l(>vi.d lii.-di'b;, br. her own nephew. If, how- 
oxer, I 111 - iino’pn uk'oii is correct, if the sister of 
the Lord’s mother is not the mother of J ames and 
Joses, but the mother of the sons of Zebedee, then 
the foundation-stone of the TTic muiv nibiM theory 
is removed, and the whole mbiic i<>ppli'» to the 
ground. 

(5) I take next two minor identifications, that 
of ‘ James the Less ’ with the ‘ brother of the Lord,’ 
and that of ’Ioi55as ’Ia/cc6j3ou, of Lk 6^* and Ac 
with Jude the writer of the Epistle, who calls 
himself ‘brother of James.’ We have seen that 
Mary the mother of James rov ptKpoO and of Joses, 
in Mk 15^®, is probably the same as Mary of 
Clopas, and that we have no reason for inferring 
from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus, 
If so, there is an end to the suppo.-ition that James 
the Less is James the brother of the Lord. But it 
is worth while to notice the mistranslation in 
which Jerome imagined that he found a further 
argument for the identification of our James xvitli 
the son of Alphaens. The comparative minor, he 
says, suggests txvo persons, viz. the two apostles 
of this nafne. But the Greek has no comparative, 
simply rov pLKpov, ‘the^ little,’ which no more 
implies a comparison with only one person than 
any other descriptixm epithet, such as eCepyerrjs oi 
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^LXdde\(pos. As to ’Ioi55as ’Ia/ft6j8ou, no instance is 
cited for such an omission of the word and 

we must therefore translate ‘ Jndas son of James ’ 
with the RV. Independently of this, if James, 
Judas, and Simon are all sons of Alpheeus, what a 
strange way is this of introducing their names in 
the list of the apostles, ‘ James of Alphseus, Simon 
Zelotes, Judas of James* ! Why not speak of all 
as ‘sons of Alphseus,* or of the two latter as 
‘brothers of James*? Why not speak of all as 
‘brethren of the Lord*? It is especially strange 
that, if Judas were really known as such, he should 
have been ‘ ' ■! ’•■’’’ n (14^^) merely by a 

negative, ■' ■ and in the other 

‘Lebb 0 eu 8 *or ‘Thaddaeus’ 

C. We have still to examine two crucial passages 
which have to be set aside before we can accept 
either the EpijAanian or the Hieronymian theory: 
Mt . . . vapi\a^€P rijp yumcKa a^roO Kal 

oifK iylvtacTKep aM)v od ^€kcp vlbp, and Lk ^ ml 
h-eKcp rby vlbv abr^s rbv vporr&roKov, Reading these 
in connexion with those other passages which 
speak of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, it is | 
hard to believe that the evangelists meant ns to 
understand, or indeed that it ever entered their 
heads that the words could be understood to mean, 
aM\ ihi ig than that these brothers were sons 
oi liic TucMhor and the reputed father of the Lord. 
It has bee. I ai it* •!:;>* however, to prove that we 
need not die . s ssages referred to in their 
ordinary and naturaf sense. Thus Pearson, treat- 
ing of the phrase oC, tells us that ‘the manner 
of the Scripture language produceth no such infer- 
ence * as that, from a limit assigned to a negative, 
we may imply a subsequent affirmative; and he 
cites tne following instances in nioof ‘When 
God said to Jacob, “I will not i hoc until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of” 
(Gn 28^®), it followeth not that, when that was 
done, the God of Jacob left him. When the con- 
clusion of Deuteronomy was written it was said of 
Moses, “No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day** (Dt 34®), but it were a weak argument 
to infer from thence that the ■ ’ h • loses 

has been known ever since. \V ■ ' ■ : had 

delivered a severe prediclion imto Saul, he “came 
no more to see liiin unto the day of his death” 
(1 S 16®®); but it were a strange collection to 
infer, that he therefore gave him a visit after he 
was dead. “ Michal the daughter of Saul had no 
child unto the day of her death ** (2 S 6^) ; and 
yet it were a ridiculous stupidity to dream of any 
midwifery in the grave. Christ promised His 
presence to the apostles “until the end of the 
world** (Mt 28^®); who ever made so unhappy a 
construction, as to infer from thence that for ever 
after He would be absent from them?* {Creed, 
Art. III. Chap. hi. p. 174). 

It is difficult to believe that a man of Pearson*s 
ability can have been blind to the diffeieuce 
between two kinds of limit, the mention of one 
of which suggests, while the mention of the other 
negatives, the future occurrence of the action 
spoken of. If we read ‘the debate was adjourned 
till the papers should be in the hands of the 
members,^ it as certainly implies the intention to 
resume the debate at a subsequent period, as the 
phrase ‘the debate was adjourned till that day 
six months,’ or ‘ till the Gr. Kalends,* implies the 
00 : So when it is said ‘to the day of his 

■ ‘(o the end of the world,* this is only a 
more vivid way of saying in scecula sceculoricm. 
In like manner the phrase ‘ unto this day * implies 
that a certain state of things continued up to the 
very last moment known to the writer : the sug- 
gestion is, of course, that it will still continue. 
The remaining instance is that found in Gn 28^®. 


This is a promise of continued help on th^. part 
of God until a eeitam end is secuied. "mien 
that end is secured God is no further bound by His 
promise, however much the patriarch might be 
justified in looking for further help from his 
general knowledge of the character and goodness 
of God. To take now a case similar to that in 
hand : supposing we read ‘ Michal had no child till 
she left David and became the wife of Phaltiel,* 
we should naturally assume that after that she 
did have a child. So in Mt 1^ the limit is not 
one beyond which the action becomes naturally 
and ’ ' ■ *" ; on the contrary, it is just 

that I * ■ ■! under ordinary circum- 

stances the action would become both possible and 
natural,* when, therefore, the reader, without 
warning to the contrary, might naturally be 
expected to assume that it did actually occur. 
Whether this assumption on the part of the reader, 
natural under ordinary circumstances, may become 
unnatural under the very extraordinary circum- 
stances of the case, will be discussed further on. 

I confine myself here to the argument from 
language.t 

The natural inference drawn from the use of the 
word TpurrdrroKOp in Lk 2^ is that other brothers 
or sisters were born subsequently ; otherwise why 
should not the word fiopoyevfi^, have been used as in 
To 3^® fiovoyep'^s eljuu varpL p.ov, Lk 7^® 8^'^ etc. ? 
In Ro 8^ the word is used metaphorically, but 
retains its natural connotation, ^ rp^rbroKOP ep 
voWots dSeK^fOLs, and so in every instance of its 
occarrence in the NT. It occurs many times in its 
literal use m toe LXX, e.g. Gn 27^®- 43®'*, Dt 21i®, 

1 K 16“®, 1 Oh 5^ but, so far as I have 
oDserved, nevei of an only son. There are also 
cu'camstances connected with one remarkable 
episode in our Lord's childhood which are more 
easily explicable if we suppose Him not to have 
been His luother'a only son. Is it likely that 
Mary and Joseph would have been so little solicit- 
ous about an only son, and that son the promised 
Messiah, as to begin their homewa'd jo . pm ;• 
after the feast of the Passover at J» rn 
and to travel tor a whole day, without taking the 
pains to ascei cam whether Me was in their com- 
pany ornotT If they had several younger children 
to attend to, we can iinderstiiTid that their first 
thoughts would have been given to the latter; 
otherwise is it conceivable that Mary, however 
complete her confidence in her eldest son, should 
first have lost Him from her side, and then have 
allowed so long a time to elapse without an efibrt 
to find Him ? 

D. There are, however, some difficulties which 
must be grappled with before we can accept the 
Helvidian theory as satisfactory. (1) If the 
mother of Jesus had had other sons, would He 
have commended her to the care of a disciple 
rather than to that of a brother? (2) Is not 
the behaviour of the brethren towards Jesus that 
of elders towards a younger? (3) The theory is 
opposed to the Chmch tradition. (4) It is ab- 
horrent to Christian sentiment. 

(1) Bishop Lightfoot regards the first objection 
as fatal to the theory. ‘ Is it conceivable,* ho 
says, ‘ that our Lord would thus have snapped 
Compile Pint. <;?to. viii. 1 • Diog Ii. iii. 2 (on the vision 
which apjieaied to Anaton warning him rn 

yj>rixlxu\ ihp hi» 111 other son Plato: Ongen, , i. 

j:, reP IS to this iiM an arg. ad horn.); Hygin. F. 29, (jiioLed in 
WVTsfCTi’R note, in loco, Athenag. Apol. 83:^ £>e ykft i yftjpyDg 

Uf rat rfft at SiUn'ey irtpiu. vti, ai» tmerTUpm, 

xecJ tifMv fAirpn itriOviAieti it 9ry,tioJrouea; Const. Apost. vi. 28, 6: 

bCt;Tg pbiiy iyKVtXOfWO’Xn ipu/ttvairatv (rotif ai atix 

'or/ M-xiSSy yate ytvffti vavT« troieufiv. mAA.' Clexnent 

of Alexanclua {Strom, in. p. 543) Citlls this a law of nature. 

t Laurent remarks on the use <>i r>ie imperfect lyUwrxi implv. 
-ng abstinence from a habit (Teframprl from cormigal inter* 
cvuine') as opposed to the far moie usual iytm denoting a single 
aot. 
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asmider the most sacred ties of natural affection ? ’ 
(p. 272). The usual answer to this is that the 
disbelief of the Lord’s brothers would naturally 
sepal ate them from His mother. But as this 
disbelief was even then on the point of being 
changed into undoubting faith ; and as the separa- 
tion {if it ever existed, of which there is no evi- 
dence) was, at any rate, to be changed in a day or 
two into the closest union with all true followers 
of the Lord; and as the pj*. h ■ for this 
change must have been long p- n >;.> . 1,0 the eye 

of Jesus, it seems necessary to find another way of 
■ ' ‘ • ' ’ ' ' ection, if it is to be met at all. I 

‘ , that Bp. Lightfoot goes a little 

too far when he speaks just below of this hypo- 
thesis requiring us to believe that the mother, 
though ‘ living in the same city ’ with her sons, 
‘and joining vdth them in a common worship 
(Ac H^), is consigned to the care of a stranger, of 
whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate.’ 
We have seen that there is reason for believing 
Salome to have been the sister of Mary, and J ohn 
therefore her nephew ; but however this may be, 
in any case, as her Son’s dearest friend, he must 
have been well known to her. And if we try 
to picture to ourselves the circumstances of the 
case, it is not difficult to imagine contingencies 
which would make it a very natural j rraii.-v me-st. 
I - ^ n .d (from 1 Cc O'; iliai il:c 

■ 1 . , )'• ■.•(■'■(! married men : the usual 

age for marriage among the Jews was about 
eighteen : "iiiDposIng them to have been born 
before the Visu. to me temple of the child Jesus, 
they would probably have married before His 
crucifixion. If, then, all her children were dis- 
persed in their several homes, and if, as we 
naturally infer, her nephew John was unmarried, 
and living in a house of his own, is there anything 
unaccountable in the Lord’s mother finding a home 
with the beloved disciple ? Could this be regarded 
in any way as a slight by her other sons ? Must 
they not have felt that the busy life of a family 
was not suited for the quiet pondering which now 
more than ever would characterise their mother ? 
and, further, that this communion between the 
mother and the disciple was likely to he, not only 
a source of comfort to both, hut also most profit- 
able to the Church at large ? 

(2) It depends more upon the positive age than 
the relative age of brothers, wnether the inter- 
ference of a younger with an elder is probable or 
improbable. When all have reached manhood and 
have settled in their different spheres, a few years’ 
difference in age does not count for much. It 
might, however, be thought that those who had 
grown up with one like Jesus must have felt such 
love and reverence for Him, that they could never 
dream of blaming or criticising what He thought 
best to do. Yet we kriow tiiat His mother, to 
whom had been vouchsafed a much fuller revela- 
tion than was possible in their case as to the true 
nature of her Son, did nevertheless on more than 
one occasion draw upon herself His reproof for 
ventured interference. If we remember how little 
even those whom He chose out as His apostles 
were able to appreciate His aims and methods up 
to the very end of His life, how different was their 
idea of the kingdom of heaven and the office of 
the Messiah from His, we shall not wonder if His 
younger brothers, with all their admiration for 
His genius and goodness, were at times puzzled 
and bewildered at the words that fell from His 
lips; if they regarded Him as a sclf-foT pelting 
idealist and enthusiast, wanting in kno^v ledge of 
the world as it was, and needing the constant care 
of His more practical friends to provide Him with 
the ordinary comforts and necessaries of life. 
Thus much, I think, is certain from the known 


facts of the case ; and we need nothing more than 
this to explain t heir fear that His mind might he 
overstrained, and their attempt to dictate the 
measures He should adopt in going up to the 
Feast, just as His mother had attempted to dictate 
to Him at them arriage at Cana. 

(3) We have seen that, so far as we can speak of 
a tradition on this subject, it was in favour of the 
Epiphanian theory^ from about the end of ^ the 
second century till it was unceremoniously driven 
out of the field by Jerome in the year 383 ; we 
have seen, too, that J erome himself abandoned his 
own theory in his later ■ ‘ .. But it was so 
much in accordance with ' views of the 
time, that it was adopted by Augustine and the 
Latin Fathers generally; while in the Eastern 
Church, who, in his earlier writings, 

favours the" Epiphanian view, comes round to 
Jerome in the later, and Theodoret may he men- 
tioned on the same side. The later Greek Fathers 
are, however, almost all on the side of Epiphanius ; 
and the Greek, Syrian, and Coptic Calendars mark 
the distinction between James the brother of the 
Lord and James the son of Alphseus by assigning 
a separate day to each. This distinction is also 
maintained, apart from any statement as to the 
exact relationship iMlied by the term ‘ brother,’ 
in the Clementine Homilies and T ■ *'*/»■ of 
the second cent., and the Apostolic ' . . >■ of 

the third. 

Historical tradition, therefore, on this subject 
there was properly none when Jerome wrote, any 
more than there is now, but there was a growing 
feeling in favour of the perpetual virginity, which 
took definite shape in the title deiTapdivos used of 
Mary by Athanasius ; and rl fictions 

were eagerly embraced as j« .b:-.'*!,-, ii -.ii-port for 
this belief. 

We cannot doubt that those who were agitating 
for a stricter rule would make use of the example of 
the Virgin, insisting on the name as implying a 
permanent state, and would endeavour to give an 
artificial strength to their cause by the addition of 
imaginary circumstances to the simple narrative of 
the gospel. Thus it was not enough to suppose 
the brethren of the Lord to be sons of Joseph by a 
former wife ; Joseph’s age must be increased so as to 
make it impossible for him to have had children by 
his second wife, though this supposition contradict-s 
what the upholders of this view maintain to be the 
very purpose of Mary’s marriage, viz, to screen 
her from all injurious imputations. How could 
the marriage effect this, if the husband were above 
as Epiphanius says, following 
I « 1 il’ Gospels ? Again, if this were the 
case, why should not the evangelist have stated it 
simply, instead of using the caiiLionaiy phrastLs td-v 
^ crvveXdeZv and oi5/c ^ivtacFKtv a 'rtip itvf ol' ^rn'fv ? ihit 
even this was not enough for the ascetic spirit. 
Further harriers must be raised between the con- 
tamination of matrimony and the virgin ideal. 
Joseph himself becomes a type of virginity : the 
‘ brethren ’ are no longer his sons, hut sons of 
Clopas, who was either his brother by one tra- 
dition, or his wife’s sister’s husband by another. 
Mary is made the child of promise and of miracle 
like Isaac, though not yet exalted to the honours 
of ^ the Immaculate Conception ; and we see 
Ejiipli ahoady feeling his way to the doctrine 
oJ her A-Junquion, which was accepted by 
(Jre^ory of 'L’o’U'-^ in the 6th cent. One other 
devSopmont may be noticed, as it is found in the 
c. 20, though not mentioned by 
Epiphanius, viz. that not only the Conception but 
the Birth of our Lord was miraculous ; in the 
words of Jeremy Taylor : * He that came from His 
giave fast tied with a stone and signature, and 
into the college of the apostles, the doors being 
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slmt . . . came also (as the Church piously believes) 
into the world so without doing violence to the 
virginal and pure body of His mother, that He did 
also leave her virginity entire.’ * This miracle, 
superfluous as it is, and directly opposed to the 
words of St. Luke (2^^), is yet accepted by Jerome 
and his followers, and the allegorical method of 
interpretation is pressed to the utmost in order to 
gain some support from the OT for the doctrine 
of the deirrapdepLa. Thus we find Pearson [Creed, 
p. 326) citing, as a proof of it, Ezk 44^ ‘This 
gate shall be shut, it snail not be opened, and no 
man shall enter in by it ; because the Lord, the 
God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall 
be shut.’ It would surely have been more to the 
point to cite the words of the Messianic psalm 
(69^) : ‘ I^ have become a stranger to my brethren 
and an alien unto my mother^ s children ’ ; this psalm 
being used to illustrate the earthly life of our Lord, 
both by St. John: ‘The zeal of thy house has 
eaten me up; they gave me also gall for my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave \ to drink’; 

and by St. Luke : ‘Let their !“r> . i oe desolate.’ 

(4) We go on, however, to consider that which 
has been ■ '’.e real obstacle in the way of 

a literal of the Scripture narrative, 

viz. the objection on the ground of Christian 
sentiment. It is ‘ the tendency,’ says Dr. Mill (Lc, 
p. 301), ‘ of the Christian mystery, God manifest 
m the flesh, when heartily receiveu, to gcTU'rrdi, sip 
unwillingness to believe that the womb 0 
divinely honoured should have given birth to other 
merely human progeny.’ ‘The sentiment of 
veneration for this august vessel of grace which 
has ever animated Christians . . . could not have 
been .'o Ih- b*. ’ \\ r.;'o .i^d Joseph.’ ‘On 

the ir:r'( . • of i/ i • ■ ■ - mtiments , . . 
then.!l\ V. ■■ :,.ve pleasure in 

reposing.’ ^ So Jerome, and other 

ancient writers ^ p^'ch of as a ‘])ious belief,’ and 
the same is reiterated by Hammond and Jeremy 
Taylor cited by Mill (p. 309). In answer to this 1 
woub’ i ; ; ’ ' iless we are prepared to admit all 
the !■ ' < 1 ■■ mediaeval Church, we must be- 

ware of allowing too mu(‘b n-'b-o'i'y lo !:*i^ 
opinions. Is tlioie any (•;' • 'i. 'i 

vmich cannot plead a ' < ‘i- *■ *■■* ’ in its favour? 

Of course it is right i > = ‘ story, whether 

sacred or profane, to put ourselves in the position 
of the actors, to imagine how they must have felt 
and acted ; but this is not quite the same thing as 
imagining how we ourselves should have felt and 
acted under their circumstances, until at least we 
have done our best so- s i ■ ■ o .11 : bat differentiates 
the mind of one *■ .■<'m the mind of 

another. If we could arrive at the real feeling 
of Joseph in respect to his wife, and of Mary 
in respect to her Son before and after His 
birth, this would i!'! b*. .’i'- 1 (* i.ri i b :iw-Mt of the 

highest impv>rtum'c ,!• 'v'l of the 

question bcfou-* ns ; but to assume that they must 
have felt as a monk, or nun, or celibate priest of 
the Middle Ages ; to assume even, with Dr. Mill, 
that^ they fully understood the mystery * God 
manifest in the flesh,’ is not merely to make an 
unauthorised assumption, it is to assume what is 
palpably contrary to fact. Mary and Joseph were 
religious Jews, espoused to one another, as it is 
natural to suppose, in the belief prevalent among 
the Jews that marriage was a duty, and that a 
special blessing attached to a prolific union. To 
both it is revealed from heaven that the Messiah 
should be bom of Mary by a miraculous conception. 
Joseph is told that 'his name is to be called Jesus, 
because he shall save his people from their sins.’ 

♦ Clirys. Horn, cxlii, (ap. Suicer, li. p. 306) : o Xpirrot i* 

xcu kk'jTts lufint r u<~:y T’^’s was affirmed in the 79th 

Canon of the Councrl -» . low.i - the end of the 7th cent. 
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Mary is told, in addition, that ' he shall be called 
the Son of the Highest, and that the Lord God 
shall give him the throne of his father David, and 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.’ 
There is surely '•(! 1» -i'! ;r ‘1 ■ -se words which 
would disclose the C i * i < - 1 m :i t j.-- lo ly ‘ God mani f est 
I in the flesh.’ They point to a greater Moses, jr 
David, or Solomon, or Samuel Mary’s hymn of 
praise is founded on the recollection of Hannah’s 
exultation at the fulfilment of in the 

birth of her son. Her mind v on ill l\" . Jly turn 

to other miraculous births, to that of Isaac under 
the old dispensation, to that no^\ ir: pen In the 
case of her cousin Elisabeth. lii-ne was 

nothing in the announcement made to them which 
could enable them to realise the astounding truth 
that He who was to he born of Mary was Very God 
of Very God, so there is nothing in the subsequent 
life of Mary which would lead us to believe that 
she, any more than His apostles, had realised it 
before His resurrection. On the contrary, it is 
plain that such a belief fully realised would have 
made it impossible for her to fulfil, I do not say 
her duties towards her husband, but her duties 
towards the Lord Himself during His infancy and 
childliood. It is hard enough even now to hold 
together the ideas of the humanity and divinity of 
Christ without doing violence to either ; but to 
those who knew Him in the flesh we may safely 
say it was impossible until the Comforter had come 
and revealed it unto them. As to what should be 
the relations between the husband and wife after 
the birth of the promised Child there is one thing 
we may be sure of, viz. that these would be deter- 
mined, not by ‘ ’ onsiderations, but either 

by ‘ ‘ p o as the journey to Egypt 

and o, o'ents had been, or, m the absence of 
this, by the one desire to do what they believed to 
be best for the bringing up of the Child entrusted 
to them. We can imagine their feeling it to be 
a duty to abstain from bringing other children into 
the world, in order that they might devote them- 
selves more exclusively to the nurture and training 
of Jesus. On the other hand, the greatest prophets 
and saints had not been brought up in solitude. 
Moses, Samuel, and David had had brothers and 
sisters. It might he God’s will that the Messiah 
should experience in this, as in other things, the 
common lot of man. Whichever way the Divine 
guidance might lead them, we may be sure that 
the response of Mary would be still as before: 

‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, he it unto me 
‘ d*-:.- o thy word.’ Even if the language of 
■■■ had been entirely neutral on this 

matter, it would surely have been a piece of high 
presumption on our part to assume that God’s 
pro\’idence must always follow the lines suggested 
by our notions of what is seemly ; but when every 
conceivable barrier has been placed in the way of 
this interpretation by the frequent mention of 
brothers of the Lord, living with His mother and in 
constant attendance upon her ; when He is called 
her firstborn son, and when St. Matthew goes into 
"Ah, t wc Tiiigli'- h.-ive been inclined to think almost 
iiiin'To-aiy ci-l.'i I in fixing a limit to the sepa- 
raiK'u b'‘i\vo'M husband and wife, — can we 
characterise it otherwise than as a contumacious 
setting up of an artificial tradition above the 
written Word, if we insist upon it that ‘ brother’ 
must mean, not hi other, but either cousin or one 
who is no blood-nslalion at all; that ‘firstborn’ 
does not imply other children subsequently horn ; 
that the limit fixed to separation does not impl^t 
subsequent union ? 

Literature —Fuller information may te found in Bls'nor 
Lighifool’a dissertation on the Brethren of the T ord, 
alike for Ihoroup^hncs'i, Hcartit and fai tioss, 'a 1 i u' i is contained 
in his Commentary on. the, to The Calaiuinii, ed. 10, pp. 
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252-201. It is from him I have horrowed the terms Hieronymian, 
Epiphanian, Helvidian, to classify the main theories which have 
been put forward on the subject. He himself held the second 
theory. The first is advocated by Br. (Fantheistio 

FnncipleSt pt. ii. pp. 220-816), and in a less extreme form by 
Br. P. Schegg(Jakoous, der Bruder des Berm. Miinchen, 1883). 
The arg-ument for the third is given in OrednePs JEHnleitung, 
Laurent’s JSfeutest. Studien^ Farrar’s Earlp Lays of Christianity, 
ch. xix., the articles ‘Maria’ and * Jakobus* in Herzog^s Mncycl. 
f. prot. Theol., and the introduction to my Commentary on the 
JBpisUe qf SL Jarnes, from which the present article is chiefly 
taken. J. B. MAYOR. 

BRIBKHY.— See Crimes. 

BRICK — ^The usual material for bunding 

throughout all Eastern countries is mud brick. In 
rainless Egypt this is a perfect substance for walls, 
and the great defences of towns and sanctuaries 
were immensely massive walls of dried mud, up to 
80 ft. in thickness. The same was used for arches 
and domes and for pillars, as in the great hall of 
700 pillars of Akhenaten. In Babylonia as wide a 
use of mud brick is found, walls, ramparts, and 
^hlpurats being entirely made of it, from the 
earliest Bab. age downivard. In Persia, India, 
China, and Mexico, mud brick is a universal 
material ; it has sheltered far the greater part of 
the human race, and the use of red or burnt brick 
is quite an exception in history. In Pal. mud 
bricK was largely used in Amorite times, thick 
fortifications being made of it. The form was more 
like the Babylonian, being a square tile, whereas 
the Egyptians used a brick of our present shape. 
Throughout the Jewish period, mud brick was 
generally used, faced with stone jambs and lintels 
at the doorways, and plastered white all over. 
Such was the Egyptian method. In Philistia, 
down to the present time, the villages are of mud- 
brick houses domed, and the rainfall is absorbed 
by a thick crop of grass which grows on the roof, 
and is the pasture ground of the goats. 

In the OT there is allusion to burning bricks 
for the tower of Babel (Gn 11^) ; and sudi burnt 
bricks were largely used in Babylonia, owing to 
the wetness of the soil and climate. They were 
very rare in Egypt until Roman times, but became 
general in the age of Constantine. 

The brick-making in Egypt was a common 
occupation for captives, and the celebrated picture 
at Thebes of the foreign brickmakers, guarded by 
an Egyp. overseer, is very well known. The black 
Nile soil of the country is first dug down into a 
hole already made at any convenient spot near the 
water ; it is then mixed with sufficient sand, if a 
good quality is desired, and with chopped straw, 
which IS cut lyp thus by the threshing rollers used 
at harvest. Water is poured over it, and it is 
trampled into a smooth paste. Baskets of this 
paste are then carried out to the moulding ground, 
a smooth clear space near at hand. The moulder 
places his wooden mould on the ground, lifts a 
double handful of the mud, and drops it in, presses 
it down, and wipes off the surplus ; fie then lifts the 
mould frame by its handle, and leaves the brick on 
the ground to dry ; the frame is then placed close 
^ it, and another is moulded, until the ground 
is covered with bricks in regular rows. These 
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remain for a week or more to dry in the sun, and 
are then ready for building. From the 18th to 21st 


dynasties the bricks for government buildings often 
bear a stamp of the king’s name, and sometimes a 
special stamp naming the particular building for 
which they were intended. The wooden stamps 
for this purpose have been found, as well as the 
moulding frames. 

In the celebrated question of the straw (Ex 
which has passed into an English proverb, there 
is something to be said on the Egyp. side. Straw 
was not by any means universally used, often plain 
mud and sand, or mud and pebbles, were used ; and it 
was far more important to get the tale of bricks done 
than to be too particular about the straw. Next, 
the chopped straw regularly kept in stock and 
supplied (the tihn of the present day) is a very 
valuable cattle food, and the main support 
animals during the inundation, as it is more sweet 
and grassy than Eng. straw. Hence to restrict 
its use for brick-making, and to require waste 
material, such as stubble, to be found, was quite 
customary; and many more bricks are to be seen 
made with waste than those containing good food 
tihn. We may note that the taskmasters were 
the Egyp. overseers, while the officers were Hebrews, 
chiefs of the gangs, held responsible for the 
quantity delivered. Considering the well-known 
character of the Hebrews (Nu 11^ 21®), we must 
not take their grievances too seriously. They had 
at least in E^pt a good and full diet, by their own 
confession (Nu 11®), as good as, or better than, that 
of the Egyp. peasant of the present day. 

W. M. Flinders Petoie. 

BRIDE. — In patriarchal times the bride is com- 
monly chosen, not by the bride^oom, but by his 
parents or friends, and they do not necessarily 
consult him. Abraham sends a confidential servant 
to find a bride for Isaac (Gn 24). Judah takes 
Tamar as a bride for his son Er (38®). Isaac in- 
structs Jacob as to his choice (28*-^). And, in the 
absence of the father, Hagar takes a wife for 
Ishmael (21^^). Where the bridegroom chooses, 
it is his father who makes the proposal, as in the 
cases of Shechem (34^*®) and Samson (Jg 14^*^®). 
Whether the consent of the bride was usually 
asked, is not clear; Gn 24®® is not evidence. 
Perhaps Rebekah was only asked whether she 
would go at once; it had been previously agreed 
that she was to go. And these patriarchal customs 
have not undergone much change in the East : a 
bride may know nothing of the bridegroom till the 
wedding. 

The bride was commonly paid for ; Le, her 
father received money or service in return for 
his consent to part with her (Gn 3P® 34^^, 1 S 
lg 2 s. 27 etc.). The bride herself received no dowry ; 
and To 7^^ is the earliest mention of a marriage 
contract, which perhaps was of the nature of a 
settlement. 

Betrothal was much more serious than * engage- 
ment ’ is with us. Unfaithfulness on the part of 
the bride during the interval between betrothal 
and marriage was regarded as adultery, and might 
be punished with death (Dt 22^* ^). ^ She was to 
be stoned, not strangled; and this makes it 
probable that the * woman taken in adultery ’ 
was betrothed and not yet married ([Jn] 8^'®). 
Nothing of the kind is found in Greek or Roman 
law, according to which betrothal was a mere 
promise on the part of the bride to marry the 
bridegroom, and did not create any legal obliga- 
tion. There was no penalty for breach of promise 
(Smith, Diet of AM, 3rd ed. ii. p. 140a). 

The main feature in the marriage ceremony, 
which was a legal formality rather than a religious 
rite, was the fetching of the bride from the house of 
her father to the house of the bridegroom or his 
father. Among the Greeks the bride prepared 
herself for the wedding by a bath ; and at Athens 
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the water for \ovTpov vvfKpiKbv was taken from the 
fountain Callirrhoe. ^ There is reason for believing 
that Jewish brides did the like, and that there is 
allusion to this custom (Eu 3^ Ezk 23^, Eph 5^''*^). 
If the last reference is correct, the allusion is very 
striking. At the wedding the bride wore a veil, 
which entirely covered her, a sash, and a crown. 
‘Attire’ in Jer 2^^ pi oh. means the bridal sash 
(cf. Is 3^ EVm, 49^®), and kalldh, the Heb. word 
for bride, is by some connected with the crown.* 
The bride remained veiled t biouiiboui : and thus 
Jacob did not detect the substitution of Leah for 
Eachel (Gn 29^®’^). Embroidery, perfumes, and 
jewels were usual with those who could afford 
them (Ps 45^- Is 49^® 6P®, Kev 21®). 

In mystical language ‘the bride’ in the OT 
is Israel, and the bridegroom or husband is 
J". This image prevails throughout Ps 45, and is 
found in various passages in the prophets (Is 54® 
62®, Jer 3^^ Hos 2^^). Possibly the Song of Songs 
was mystically interpreted among the Jews even 
before it was admitted to the Canon. Hence 
idolatry on the part of Israel is ‘playing the 
harlot^ (Jer 3^*®*®), is ‘whoredom’ (Hos 4^^ 9^), 
and worthy of death (Ps 

In the NT ‘the bride’ is the Church, and the 
bridegioom is Christ (2 Co IP, Eev 19^ 2P*®, 
Mt 9^®, Jn 3^); and in the Apoc. the bride is 
usually the ideal Church, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, But in Eev 22^^ we have ‘the bride’ 
used of ‘the Church militant here on earth,’ 
praying to her Lord to return to her. Here 
again, also, an apostate Church is r^arded as a 
harlot (17^'®). A. Plummee. 

BRIDEGROOM. — Much that might be said under 
this head has been anticipated in the article Bride. 
To this day in the East the bii ’ jiioo’ii has, as a 
rule, little to do with the cIk,./- oi the bride. 
Love matches are rare, and in many cases are 
impossible. In the OT we see that where the son | 
chose his own bride independently of his parents, ' 
his relations with the latter were not happy (Gn 
2634.85 27 ^ 6 )^ Jehoiada the priest chooses wives 
for the orphan king, Joash (2 Ch 24®, comp. 25^®). 
The interval between Ixjtrotluil and marriage might 
be of any duration, for the espousal of children to 
one anotner has always been common in the East ; 
but a year for maidens and a month for widows 
seems to have been ciKoiMary. 

On the wedding day the li-M- “'(Mm wore a 

f arland (Ca 3^^ comp. Is *Ji', v-i as the 
ride, and was often profusely perfumed (Ca 3®). 
Weddings commonly took ’ * ' evening; 

and at the proper time “ sets out, 

along with his ‘companions l4“j, me ‘sons of 
the bride-chamber’ (Mk 2^®, Lk 5®^), with lights 
(2 Es 10^*®) and music (1 Mac 9®®), to fetch the 
bride. She also is accompanied by coinpanioTi'S, 
maidens, some of whom start with her iioni licr 
father’s house (Ps 45^®), while others join the 
bridal party afterwards, all of them provided with 
lamps (Mt 25^'^®). Thus they go to meet the 
bridegroom, who conducts the whole party to the 
wedding feast, which might last many days (Jg 
14^k To 8^®). The details of the ceicTnoiiy would 
vary, esp. as regards magnificence ; but there w a^ 
not of necessity any religious rite. The essential 
act was the bridegroom’s fetching the bride from 
her home to his. Of the custom of providing 
wedding garments for guests nothing is known 
with certainty (Mt 22^^-^®), for Jg 1^ is not in 
point ; but rich clothing is in the East one of the 
commonest of presents. A bridegroom was exempt 
from military service between betrothal and mar- 

* But this is verj' uncertain (cf. Frd. Delitzsch, Proleg. 130 f ; 
Roldeke, ZDMG, 18S0, p 737). W. R. Smith {Kimhip, 292) 
makes kalldh— ‘ one closed in.’ 


riage (Dt 20^), and for a year after marriage ( I)t 
24®, comp. Lk 14®®). This points to the conclu^ioa 
that in the case of adults the time of betrothal did 
not usually exceed a year. 

For the relation of bridegroom to bride as 
^pical of the spiritual rmationsliip between 
F' and Israel, and between Christ and the Church, 
see the article Bride. A. Plummer. 

BRIDEGROOM’S FRIEND, — The Jewish custom 
of having a special ‘friend of the bridegroom’ 
(6 (plXos Tov vviM(f}lov) is alluded to only once in 
Scripture (Jn 3®®), where John the Baptist is 
his own position with that of Christ. 
.1 ■ . I - must not be jealous of the success of 
('.I MM Christ is the Bridegroom who is the 
possessor of the bride, while John is only the 
Bridegroom’s friend, who prepares for the maniage, 
and has his reward in the joyous expression of the 
B ‘ satisfaction. The importance of the 

. : r I c. : * Bridesrroom comes to an end when the 
marriage is ovoi, hue Iluaof the Bridegroom con- 
tinues to increase. 

This ‘friend of the bridegroom’ must not be 
confounded with ‘the sons of the bride-chamber’ 
{oi viol TOV vv/ji.<pQ>pos), who were very numerous (Mt 
9^®, Mk 2^®, Lk 5®^). Indeed any wedding guest 
might he included in the expression, or even any 
one who took part in the bridal procession. The 
‘friend’ was somewhat analogous to our ‘best 
man,’ but he had far more onerous and delicate 
duties. Sometimes he took the place of a parent in 
m'.gouiating the marriage at the outset. He was 
tIio child agency of communication between the 
betrothed parties in the interval between espousals 
j.uil ^ He made the preparations for the 

and in some cases presided at the mar- 
riage feast. He conducted the married pair to 
the hri(ial chamber. 

The custom of having groomsmen of this kind 
seems to have prevailed in Judaea, hut not in 
Galilee. In this, as in other things, the customs 
of Galilee were more modest and simple. And it 
is worth noting that at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee there is no mention of any Sho^hebheyna or 
giooin-innn, a point which confirms the accuracy 
of .bo I'airative. The ‘ruler of the feast’ is 
evidently not the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ for 
he com I -li merits the bridegroom upon the pleasing 
surj^ii'^e of oxcclhml wine towards the end of the 
fen^l Had he been the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ 
the arrangements would have been his own, and 
his remark would have been different. When the 
Baptist speaks of the ‘friend of the Bridegroom,’ 
he is not in Galilee, and being a Judaean his 
language is in accoriiance with Judaean customs 
(see Edersheim, Life and Times of the Messiah, 
i. pp. 354, 355, and notes 663, 664). 

The Talmud frees the ‘friends of the bride- 

g *oom’ and all the ‘sons of the bride-chamber’ 
om the duty of dwelling in booths at the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Almost everything is to give 
way to the duty of making glad the bridal pair. 
They are not to be made to fast or mourn ; and 
if in the wedding piocession they meet a funeral, 
it is the funeral tliat must turn aside. 

John the Baptist came to make overtures from 
the Bridegroom to His people [ol tSt-oC}, to prepare 
them for espousal with Him lo p i ihem to 
Him when any were ready, lo po mt Mmi out to 
them ( Jn 1^®*). St. Paul claims to hold a similar 
office in reference to his converts. ‘ I am jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy : for I espoused you 
to one Husband, that 1 might pri'.'.crit > oil as a pure 
viigin to Christ’ (2 Co 1 1-). Tlu^. iiiiie until the 
Second Advent is the interval between betrothal 
and marriage ; and, until the marriage of the Lamb 
takes place, the apostle feels that he is in a 
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large measure responsible for tbe conduct of the 
bride. A. PLUMMER. 

BRIDGE. — Tbe word is not found in OT or NT 
(although LXX of Is 37^® has /cat ^drjKd y4^vpav), 
occurring only in 2 Mac 12^^ AV, in connexion with 
the siege of Caspis by Judas. The rarity of the 
bridge was due to the foil, circumstances: (1) 
Rivers often served as tribal boundaries and 
military barriers. (2) Most of the streams were 
torrents in winter that were apt to sweep away 
bridges, and in summer were easily forded. (3) 
The roads on each side were not usually meant for 
vehicles, but were bridle-paths for such baggage- 
animals as camels, mules, and donkeys. Recent 
excavations have proved that at Nippur, in Baby- 
lonia, the arch of burnt brick was in use as early as 
4000 B.C. (See Babylonia, p. 219’^.) 

G. M. Mackie. 

BRIDLE — See Bit. BRIERS.— See Thorns 
AND Thistles. 

BRIGANDINE (|np drydn, Jer 46^ 5P AV).— A 
mail-shirt worn hy a brigand, i.c. in its original 
sense, a li^t-arnied soldier. BV has ‘coat of 
mail.’ See Breastplate. W. E, Barnes. 

BRIMSTONE deiov ), — Sulphur is one of the 

most widely distrihnted of mineral substances. It 
occurs in combination with various metals, forming 
suiphurets and sulphates, and in combination with 
lime, producing gypsum ; it is also found in all 
volcanic countries, often in a pure state and in 
large masses; as, for example, iL Sicily, Italy, 
Volcano (one of the Lipari Islands), Teneriffe, Ice- 
land, etc. The exhalations of volcanoes include, 
generally, s'llohs-Toa*- acid and sulpliuratcd hydro- 
gen, two gs'-cs V, li.cl!, if moist, readily (h^conipo'-c 
each other into'water and sulphur. In !*ah‘'*:iiie 
sulphur is present in most, if not all, of the hot 
^rmgs which break out along the valley of the 
Jordan and Dead Sea, while gypseous bands are 
abundant amongst the deposits which form the 
terraces of the valley, and were portions of the bed 
of fche Jordan valley lake at a time when the 
waters of the Dead Sea stood at a level of several 
hundred feet above its present surface.* On the 
east side of the present lake there are several hot 
sulphur springs, the most important of which axe 
the Zerka Main (Callirrhoe) and Wady Ghuweir.f 
The former, described by Jo as a maxi- 

iiHiirs tenriior*. .lo'c of 143® ' . !'■<•)■ ■ to Canon 

Trlatifliu j; On the weste"! o ' : Dead Sea 
there are several sulphur springs, sometimes rising 
at the margin of the waters, such as those of Shukif* 
near 'Ain Jidi, and S. of Wady Khuderah, and at 
Wady Maharat ; all these have a liigli temperature. 1| 
The Hammto^t near Tiberias are well known, and 
are still largely used for the cure of rheumatism and 
other disorders. The temperature as determined 
hy Anderson reaches 143® F.; the waters are highly 
sulphurous. IT Next to the above the most import- 
ant sulphur springs near the Jordan valley are 
those^ of the Yarmnk, N. of Umm ^feis (Gadara), 
described by Robinson ;** the temperature reaches 
109® F., ana the remains of the Roman baths are 
still standing. There can be no doubt that the 
high temperature of the springs in the valleys of 

*I)r. BlanckenTcom discusses the process of formation of 
STM «<» -r* > in iliv' T« r H’l \.ilk-y • ‘Ln&t- nr.d Gc-,‘li des 

T ‘ " / iUc). K Palt/ »twa-Ve r:\ns 

t Tristram, Land of Moa’b^ p. 853. 

$ Ant. XVII. vi 

§ La/nd of Moah, p. 242. The above is the temperature of tbe 
hottest of several springs at its source Lai tec gr.'es the 
temperature of 88* F (31* Cent ), hut this was taken from che 
itream. Voyme d'Exploraf on, p. 200 HSSO). 

11 Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 2b3, 305, and 368. 

IT Lieut. Lynch’s Exped , 0^). Mep* p.202. 

** Phya. Oeog Holy Land, 241. 


the Jordan and the Yarmnk is due to the passage 
of the waters through volcanic , \ ' 

late Tertiary periods which still 
original heat at various depths below the surface ; 
and, as Lartet observes, most of the springs on the 
east side of the Jordan rise from the ''''''''' 

fault which ranges along the base of ' . 
table-land * (see Arabah). 

Brimstone is, besides in the narrative of Gn 19-"*, 
repeatedly referred to in connexion with denuncia- 
tions of the wrath of God on the wicked, whether 
nations (Dt 29^, Is 34®) or individuals (Ps IP). The 
extensive occurrence of sulphur in the depression 
of the Dead Sea indicates that this substance may 
have contributed towards the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain. E. Hull. 

BRING. — There are many obsolete or archaic 
uses of the verb ‘to bring’ in AV, of which 
the following deserve attention. 1. ‘Bring on 
the way,’ Le, to escort, Gn 18^® ‘Abraham went 
with them, to h. them on the way ’ (npi?') ; Ac 21® 
‘they all brought us on our way . . . till we 
were out of the city ’ so Ac 15®, Ro 15^^, 

2 Co P®). Or ‘to bring on one’s journey,’ Tit 3^®, 
1 Co 16® ‘that ye may bring me on my journey 
whithersoever I go’ (Tpov^yTrea, RV ‘b. forward 
on my j.’, as 3 Jn® AV, RV). Cf. Tourneur 
(1611) ‘The side is dark; we’ll bring you o’er 
the fields.’ Similar is the phrase ‘ to bring by a 
way,’ Is 42^® ‘ I will bring the blind by a way that 
they know not’ ; and cf. 2 S 7^® ‘ thou hast brought 
me hitherto.’ 2. Bring about occurs only twice, 
and not in the mod. sense of ‘ cause to happen,’ but 
‘cause to come round’ (Heb. non), 1 S 5^® ‘they 
have brought about the ark of the God of Israel 
to us ’ ; 2 S 3 ^ 2 « to b. about all Israel unto tbee.’ 
Cf. Shaks. 3 Henry IV, II. v. 27 — 

‘ How many hours bring about tbe day ? * 

3. Bring again, in the sense of ‘bring back,’ ia 
frequent (Heb. mostly a'li'D)* In Gn 14^® ‘ b. back ’ 
ana ‘ b. again ’ are used in turn, showing that 
the phrases were identical in meaning and in- 
difierent in use, ‘And !■(! h o’-’’ back (3i5';i) 
all the goods, and also hioi.< ir !■- ; :n his 

brother Lot.’ A favourite expression is *b, again 
the captivity,’ always of J" (‘again’ is used with 
the first person, Jer 30® 48^^ 49®®, Ezk 16®® 29^^ 39®®, 
J1 2>\ Am 9^"^; ‘back’ with the 2nd and 3rd pers., 
Ps 14'^ 53® 85^). t ‘Back’ is omitted in AVJ hut 
introduced RV, in Ec 3®^ * who shall b. him to 
see (RV ‘ b. him back to see ’) what shall be after 
him?’ See Again. 4. Bring forth is the tr“ of 
a great variety of t ^ \ i:<* • shade of 

meaning ought not 'o L/' (»'•'' t ■.».<». Notice 
esp. Is 41®^ ‘ bring forth your strong reasons,’ the 
only example of the obsol. meaning ‘to adduce,’ 
‘ express’ ; cf. More (1532) ‘T> * i 'sf ‘i ' .i-' 
whiche Helvidius broughte ioi lii-* 

trarye.* 5. Bring up. Besides the use of this 
phrase literally, as ‘to bring up out of Egypt,’ 
Gn 46^ * I will go down with tnee into Egypt ; and 
I will also surely bring thee up again ’ ; or ‘ up to 
Jerus.’ in ref. to its height, 2 S 6^® ‘David . . . 
brought up the ark of the Lord with shouting,’ 
Ezr ‘ All these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when 
theynf ‘M v werebioiight up from Baby- 

lon ui.io ■h" is ■; Ml'; or to 1 ho loinj do in ref. to its 
elevated situation, Neh 10®^ ‘the Levites shall 
bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of 
our God’ ; or ‘up out of .^e earth,’ 1 S 28® ‘and 
he (Saul) said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I 

* Laitet, supra, cit ; TTi'V, nn Arahia^Fetrma atui 
Palish he, Mem Pal.Eau>o ( --C), p. 28. 

f The Heb., strangely enough, is always Tbe meaning 
is disputed. See Driver on Dt 308. 
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©hall name unto thee,’ so ®* : "besides these, 

there is the familiar phrase to bring up, Le. train, 
children ; see esp. Gn 50-^ 2 K 10®, 2 S 21®, Job 
31^®, Pr 2021^ La 4®, Lk 4^®, Ac 13^ ‘ Manaen, which 
had been brought up with Herod ’ (RV ‘ the foster- 
brother of ’), 22®, Eph 6^. But themes' ' ‘ 
is the obsol. use of this ,1"., ;* 
originatmg of slander, as h l.'.' ‘he’ hath 
brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel’ ; 
cf. Hu 13®^ ‘ they brought up an evil report of the 
land.’ J. Hastings. 

BROIB, BROIDER.—l Ti 2» ‘with broided hair’ 
{ip TrXiyfJLacTLP, ‘in plaits’). RV gives the mod. 
spelling ‘braided,’ as AV in Jth 10® ‘braided the 
hair of her head,’ for Coverdale’s ‘ broyded.’ Cf. — 

* Hir yelow heer was broyded in a tresse 
Behind hire back.* 

Chaucer, KnighVs Tale, 1051. 

Broidered is given Ex 28^ as tr. of tashhiz^ ‘ a 
b. coat’ (RV ‘ coat of chequer work’) ; and seven 
times in Ezk (16^®* J® 26^® 27^- as tr. of nDpi 
riJemdh. ‘ Broid,’ which means to weave or plait, 
and ‘ broider,’ which means to adorn with needle- 
work (mod. ‘embroider’), have no connexion in 
etymolo^ or meaning (though they were often 
confounded in the 16th cent.), yet most mod. edd, 
of AV give ‘broidered ’ for ‘broided’ in 1 Ti 2®. 

J. Hastings. 

BROKENHEARTED.— Three words (mistakenly 
h\'>]{K \ in mod. edd. AV) arc (1) 
‘ brok'‘rfoo:<‘ij .\ 21i®, (2) ‘ brokenhanded,’ 2P® 
(X$ which Oxf, Reb. Lex, takes to mean 

fracture of the leg and of the arm), and (3) 
‘ brokenhearted,’ Is 6P Lk 4^® (u-wrem/i- 

fUpos r^p KdpdLavj exactly as LXX of Is 6P). JPor 
the thought cf. Ps 34^® 51^'^ “ Pr Is 57“ 

66 ®, and see Contrite. J. Hastings. 

BROOCH, Ex 35®® RV.— See Bracelet, Buckle. 

BROOK (Voj). — There is no absolute distinction 
between a brook and a river, except as regards size, 
and this distinction will vary with each country. 
Perhaps the only stream in Palestine to which the 
term ‘ river ’ is applicable is the Jordan ; but in the 
AV the term is applied to a few other streams 
such as the Kishon ( Jg 4^ 5®^ ; in 1 K 18^ it is 
called a ‘brook’), and the ‘River of Egypt’ AV 
(WMy el-‘Arish), Nu 34®, is translated ‘ Brook of 
Egypt,’ RV. SoJ hs'. no pioiH'r En.*'. ■i.'u.'. ssi. 

‘brook’ ‘'Ornciliing loo -'uhII. li <*or- 

re^onds (xj!c;*y !■> Wady, 

Palestine, i(?gauh'(l in the widest sense of 
the term, is k mm kjjbu*. for its ‘brook’ courses. 
Many of them, however, are now dry, or only 
occasionally contain water; but they testify by 
their depth and extent to the existence of a former 
period when the rainfall was much greater than it 
is at the present day. This observation applies 
especially to the valleys of the Sinaitic penmsula 
and the"^ great limestone plateau, known as the 
Badiet et-Tih, extending from the southern limits 
of the territory of Judah along the Bahr es-Saba 
to the Sinaitic mountains. Most of the ‘ brooks ’ of 
Northern and WesternPalestineare porenuial(bemg 
fed in dry weather by the springs wmich issue forth 
from the limestone strata or other permeable for- 
mation, such as the basaltic sheets of the Haurfln 
and Jaulan), and give rise to many fine streams, 
of which the Hieromax (Yarmlik) is the most 
important. 

Western Palestme, The brooks of the re^on 
lying to the west of the Jordan valley take their 
nse near the centre of the plateau in springs, and 
thence descend to the shores of the Mediterranean 
on the one hand, or to the J ordan and Dead Sea on 
the other. The former commence with a rapid fall 
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through deep and narrow channels, and then, or 
reaching the maritime plain, they follow a sluggish 
course to the sea-coast. It is otherwise, however, 
with the brooks entering the Jordanic valley; for, 
in consequence of their sources being less distant 
from their outlets than is the case with the 
Mediterranean tributaries, and the vertical fall 
being much greater, they have eroded their 
channels sometimes to extraordinary depths, and 
issue forth on the Jordanic plain through ravines 
bounded by lofty walls of rock which are continuous 
with the cliffs and ‘ ‘ ‘ i;; margin 

of the plain itself. ^ i ■■ maybe 

mentioned (a) the ' ■ . i . i - ' ^ ■ v . ^ ’ has its 

source at a ? ■ of Tb 3000 feet above the 

level of the s-i;'.:.-. ■■, and descends to its 

outlet in the Jordan vaUey to a depth of 1200 feet 
below the same plane ; the total fall being 4200 
feet within a distance of about 15 miles, or at the 
rate of 280 feet per mile; (6) the Kelt, which, 
li-I ig b! ■‘Ming" at Bireh (Beeroth) at a level of 

j‘l ! ‘.!i 2S'«! loci, reaches the Jordan at a level of 

1170 feet below the same plane within a distance 
of 21 miles; the fall being at the rate of 190 
feet per mile ; and (c) the brook Kidron (Wady el- 
Nahr), which, rising at the Virgin’s Fountain, E. 
of Jerusalem, at a level of about 2400 feet, enters 
the Dead Sea through the remarkable gorge of 
Mar Saba, at a level of 1300 feet below the same 
plane ; the total fall being at the rate of 264 feet 
per mile. These examples will suffice to give some 
idea of the character of the brook channels to the 
east of the ridge, or plateau, of Western Palestine. 
Some of those that enter the Jordanic depression 
from the Moabite plateau pass through lernaikably 
deep channels, of which the Calhrrhoe (Zerka’ 
Main) and the Arnon (Mojib) are exanmles. 

E. Hull. 

BROOM, Job 30^ RV.— See Juniper. 

BROTH, Jg 6“- ®o. Is 65^— See Food. 

BROTHER.— See Family, and Brethren. 

BROTHERLY LOVE. B ’ V i*. 

is the love which Chrif ij ‘ ■■ . r 

as ‘brothers.’ The word ‘brother’ has, according 
to Grimm, four senses in the NT. It is (1) brother 
by natural birth, as in Mt 4^® ; (2) member of the 
same nation, as in Ro 9®; (3) fellow-man, as in Mt 
5®®*®^. ! bo:. “’• i‘, Fti.'iy be C wlio: iio" ibo 

is no' i:\ il. -* and ip T® follou-djzen 

in the ' ..i:/' oi Cod : and (4) fellow-Christian. 

The last sense is the prevailing and characteristic 
one in the NT. The people who call God ‘ Father,’ 
and Jesus ‘Lord,’ each other ‘brother’ and 
‘sister’ (Ja 2“ Ro 16^). A collective name for the 
whole body from this point of view is ddeXcpbrTjs, 
the brotherhood (1 P 5®). In 1 P 2^^ the com- 
mandment to honour all is followed by that to 
love the brotherhood. The verb used in this case, 
and in most similar cases, is AyawSiv ; but the sub- 
stantive for brotherly love is ^tXadeXipLa, It is the 
fundamental and all-inclusive duty of Christians 
as related to each other. It goes back to express 
words of Christ, as in Jn 13®® ‘ In this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.’ In St. John's Epistles (1 Jn 
47. 11. ao 51 ) made the criterion, both to Christiana 

themselves and to the world, of the reality of their 
faith, ‘ we know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.’ In St. 
Paul’s earliest Epistle (1 Th 4®) it is referred to 
as a thing which may be taken for granted among 
Christians: ‘Concerning (pLXaSeXefiia you have no 
need that any one should wiite to you ; for you 
yourselves are taught of God to love one another.’ 
In other words, it is an instinct of the new nature. 
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In the Epistle to the Eomans ( 12^®) St Paul bids Chris- 
tians in their brotherly love be (pCkbaropyoi, i.e, love 
one another with the unforced natural affection of 
those who really are members of the same family. 
St. Peter in his first Epistle (1^^) makes <pL\adeX<pLct. 
ii^vrdKpLTos, * undissembled brotherly love/ the very 
end in view when believers sanctify their souls in 
obedience to the truth. To receive the divine 
message in the go-pil i" to consecrate the soul for 
a life ruled by iovc. I'lie writer’s own fervid spirit 
inspires his words when he adds, ‘love one another 
from the heart ardently.’ In the second Epistle 
(P) and dydTTj are combined to com- 

plete the garland of Christian virtues. (pikadeXfplat 
the mutual love of Christians, is to be added to 
since a religion which does not unite its 
devotees by bonds of reciprocal affection is fatally 
onesided ; and ^iXaS, is to be ■ ’ by 

dyd^r-rj, the love of the members ■ » hold 

of faith for each other, by a larger love which 
excludes none. Wherever there is fellowship of 
life there must he fellowship of love as well. The 
tie is as real between man and man as between 
Christian and Christian, hut in the nature of 
things it cannot be so close. Brotherly love wOl 
vary in its manifestations with the varying 
necessities of human life, but in He 13^’^ (‘Let 
<()LXa5£X(f>ia continue,’ or ‘ abide ’) two modes of its 
manifestation are urged which were specially 
important in NT times. The first is hospitality. 
This was the more to be enforced on the Hebrews, 
because they might be tempted even by surviving 

y !»* shut their doors on those who 

' I ' M ; Il> , 'I . h'ethren in Christ though aliens 
■» I irj'l I ;'■ > But its importance as an 
element in ^LXadeX<pla is shown also by such 
passages as 1 P 4®^*, Ro 12^®, The other is assist- 
ance to persons enduring persecution for the 
gospel. The Hebrews are praised (He 6^®** and 
10®^-) for what they have already done in this way; 
and here the duty is finally commended to them 
by the consideration that they themselves are also 
‘ in the (a) body,’ and therefore liable to the same 
calamities, and. po-*-ili]y soon to need the same con- 
sideration. Tli<‘ jauiiji devotion of Christians to 
both these forms of brotherly love-hospitality and 
careof]>''o" !-■ «. in T i. . 

DeMor. l\i 'j.'tfi , i I-. bi. ■ li'. i- % • »i ll. •,> 

J. Denney. 

BROWN is used only in Gn 30®^ 35 4o (j) to 

describe certain of Laban’s sheep (cin, BV ‘ black ’). 
See Colours. 

BRUIT. — Jer 10®® * the noise of the bruit is come ’ 
BV ‘rumour,’ Amer. RV ‘tidings’); and 
Nah 3*® ‘ all that hear the bruit of thee ’ (so BY, 
Amer. RV ‘ report,’ Heb. Both Heb. words 
from VW to hear). B. occurs also 2 Mac 4®® ‘ the 
b. thereof was spread abroad ’ {4>Tjp>'r], BV as AV) ; 

‘ the b. of his manliness was spread everywhere ’ 
(XaXid, RV ‘his courage was loudly talked of 
'‘MTywluueM. In all these places b. (which is the 
I'l. oruit bruire to make a noise, roar) means 
simply report. The word i- ■ ■ ■! - I >‘te, 

as indeed it was very often d . i I * - 1 1 

BRUTE, BRUTISH.— ‘Brute beasts’ (2 P 2“ 
Jude v.i®) is a more forcible tr. than the ‘creatures 
V iihout reason ’ of BV, and it is an exact render- 
ing of the Gr. {dXoya for ‘brute’ is from 

Lat. hrutus heavy, dull, irrational, Cf, Lupton 
(1680), ‘more senselesse than the senselest or 
brutest beast in the world.’ In the Pref. to AV 
occurs ‘ Bruit t-beasts led with sensuality.’ In 

♦Lit. ‘senseless animals.’ In Ao 25^7 (EV ‘unreasonable’) 
&>eycfiB taken by Thayer and others in the sense of ‘contrary 
to reason.’ 

f ‘ Bruit ' was the snelling of AV ed. 1611 in 2 P 212, but 
' brute ’ in Jude v.io 


2 P 2^® Wyclif and Eheims NT have ‘ unreasonable 
beasts,’ Tindale, Cranmer, Geneva, and AV ‘ brute 
beasts ’ ; but in Jude v.i<^ while Wyclif and Bheima 
have ‘ dumb beasts,’ Tmdale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva give ‘ beasts which are without reason.’ 

Brutish is given in Ps 94®, Is Jer 10®* ® 

Ezk 21®^ as tr. of the verb nan bd'ar ‘to be 
stupid ’ ; and in Ps 49^® 92®, Pr 12^ 30®, to which 
By adds Ps 73®® as tr. of the noun nys haar 
‘brutishness.’ The idea is thoughtless ignorance 
like that of beasts. J. Hastings. 

BUCKET.— See under Pood. 

BUCKLE, or rather brooch (7r6pin?, fibula), on 
the same principle as a modem safely-pin, by 
which the over-garment or wrap [xXaiva, palla, 
sagum) was pinned at the shoulder. In the 
Rom. world presents often took the form of brooches 
(Plaut. Epid. V. i. 33; Mil Glor. IV. i. 13), as 
presents of jewellery are made amongst us. ^ The 
rewards for valour, distinguished service, etc., in the 
Rom. army, took sometimes the shape of brooches 
{Arch. Epigr. Mitth. iii. p. 61), which came to 
resemble modern epaulettes and served as military 
decorations. In the Western Provinces of the 
Rom. Empire golden brooches were common, and 
have survived to our day in great numbers. In the 
Oriental Provinces, however, as appears from 
1 Mac 10®® IP® 14^, only kiiigs or I.*- ‘ ' • were 

allowed the use of gold. This * . of the 

use of gold (as of purple) is probably a survival of 
one of the ‘royal and priestly’ taboos, found all 
over the worla. But, when taken up into the 
political system of the Empire, it produced a sort 
of Order of the Buckle, which may be compared 
with our Order of the Garter, though no myth was 
invented to account for the origin of the former. 

F. B. Jevons. 

BUCKLER mdgen). — The buckler was a round 
shield, small and easily carried, whereas the true 
shield, Heb. ^innah (=:dvp€6s in Eph 6^®), was 
large and oblong, sometimes carried oy a bearer 
(1 S 17^), sometimes used as a screen behind which 
an archer might shoot against the defenders of a 
wall (Ezk 26®, where the tr. should be ‘ shall set up 
shields ’). Polybius describes the shield as having 
a double framework of wood fastened together with 
glue and with a covering on the outer surface, first 
of linen and then of calf’s skin. It had also round 
the edge, above and below, an iron rim, so that it 
could meet sword-cuts from above, or again be 
fixed firmly against the ground without injury 
(Polyb. vi. 23. Cf. the rest of the passage {a) 
quoted under Aemoxjr). 

It was this true shield, just described, which was 
carried by the Icgiorioiic-, and to which St. Paul 
alludes: Eph 6^'’ ‘the shield of faith.’ Cl Ps 9P 
‘ His truth is a shield and a buckler’ BV, where, 
however, ‘buclder’ should be ‘onclo^jIiig- Jiield,’ ninb 
soh^rah, a synonym of ziunah. God s faithfulness 
meeting man’s faith makes man’s defence perfect. 

W. E. Barnes. 

buffet, a dim. from buff ‘ a blow ’ (still exist- 
ent in blind warCs buff), is (1) noun=a blow, as 
Jn 19® Wyc. ‘ thei gauen to hym buffattis,’ and (2) 
vcrb=gi\'e blows, beat, as Filgr. Ferf. (1526) 269, 
‘ When he was buffetted and beten for vs.’ In AV 
the verb 1 ! i 1. and always as tr. of KoXatpi^ia 

(Mt 26®7, M\ i ■ I To 2 Co 12^ 1 P 2®<‘), which 
means to strike mth the fist, a word found only in 
NT and later eccles. writers. BV gives ‘ buffet ’ as 
tr. also of i>7rw7rt(i^w in 1 Co 9®^ ‘ I b. my body ’ (AV 
‘keep under,’ BVm ‘bruise’). The same word is 
tr^ ‘ wear out ’ in Lk 18® ‘ Lest she wear me out by 
her continual coming' (AV ‘weary me,’ BVm 
‘ bruise me ’). It is an extremely forcible word, 
literally ‘ to give a blow beneath the eye ’ {birb and 
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then ‘ to beat black and blue.* (See Expos. 
Times, vol. i. p. 243 ; and Plummer, Luke in loc.). 

J. Hastings. 

BUdEAN* — A descriptive epithet <i }••;»’ 'ml fo 
Haman in Ad. Est 12® EV (Av has ‘ .u o 
Not only in this passage, but in Est 3^ 8^ 9^®,' LXX 
reads ^ovyaTos for Heb. ujiN, but everywhere except 
in the Apocr. book BV retains the AV rendering 
Agagite.^ povyam occurs in Homer {II. xiii. 824, 
Od. xviii. 79) as a term of reproach=‘ bully* or 
‘ braggart.’ Whether the Sept, intended it in this 
sense, or as a gentilic adjective, is wholly uncertain. 
See Agagite, Haman, J. A. Selbie. 

BUKKI ('pn). — 1, Son of Jogli, a prince of the 
tribe of Dan, and one of the ten men entrusted 
with the task of dividing the land of Canaan 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 34 '^ 2 j^ 2. Son of 

Abishua and father of Uzzi, fifth in descent from 
Aaron in the line of the high priests through 
PMnehas (1 Ch Ezr 7^). In 1 Es 8^ he is 
called Boccas, for which Borith is substituted in 
2 Es 1®. It is doubtful whether he ever filled the 
office of high priest, as the statements of Josephus on 
the point are contradictory {Ant. v. xi. 5, Vlil. i. 3). 

B. M. Boyd. 

BUKKIAH (^<Tp;a, full form of Bukki).— A Levite 
of the sons of Heman, and leader of the sixth band 
or course in the temple service (1 Ch 25^- 

BUL BoiJX A, Ltd, 1 K 6®8).—See Time. 
BULL. B JLLOCK. WILD BULL.-See CALF and 
Ox. auLKuas®. s. cBeed. 

BULWARK. — 1. (= bole- work, i.e. a defence 
made of the trunks of trees or of logs of wood) is 
the tr. of Heb. ’ '!• 26^, 5?ni niDin 

hOmdth wd’Ml, ‘walls ri.(i re2%os ml 

Trepiretxos, LXX; murus et antemuraU, Vulg.). 
Isaiah (^^.c.) gives tb.- al promise that 

God will appoint .v-r 

fined 1^ walls (cf. for this meaning ■ ■ * / 

Ges. Thes. s.v. ;?B>'=Arab. wasi'a) to be Zion’s 
walls and bulwarks (cf. vv.^-*, open gates and trust 
in God commended). 

The Ml {I K 21^ ‘rampart,* BV) with its ditch 
bdr, Jer 41®) was, as the VSS show, an outer 
defence for the wall. Jerusalem had such a Ml 
(Ps 48^®), but only, no doubt, on the side on which 
the walls, not being on the edge of a precipice, 
needed extra defence. At the present day tnere 
would be room for such a work only on the N. and W, 
The Psalmist (^.c.), <*.i - .. ■> toobserve 

that not even the o . » ■ < ■ .i . - oi /.ofi had been 
touched during the invasion of which he speaks. 

2. Bulwarks (Dt 20^® mdzdr, and Ec 9^^ 
mizddhtm) are also the hasty defences raised 
by besiegers to protect themselves while attacking 
fortified places. Such defences were largely made 
of wood (Dt ^.c.), and so were (.-.’h ■* bul- 
warks. The ‘bank* (Lk 19" > .'i. •.,'-ade* 

BVm) served the double purpose :ii the 

besieged and of defending the besiegers. 

W. E. Barnes. 

BUN AH (n^« ‘ intelligence A man of Judah, 
a son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 2®®). 

BUNCH Is used of (1) a bundle of hyssop, 
Ex 12^2 (nyN-.^somcdlniig tied together)} (2) a 
cluster of raisins 2 S Kih 1 Ch 12" something 
dried) ; and (3) a camel’s hump Is 30® {n-iyZ, of un- 
certain origin). The last is the most original 
meaning of the Eng; word (which is also of uncer- 
tain origin): cf. Trevisa (1398), ‘A camell of 
Arabia hath two benches in the backe ’ ; and — 
*This pois'nous hunch-back'd toad.* 

Shaks. JRich. III. l. iii. 246. 

J. Hastings, 


BUNNI (’;n, ’^in), Neh 9^ 10^® IP^ but in each 
case perhaps the text is corrupt; cf. Bertheau- 
Byssel. See Genealogy. H. A. White, 

BURDEN. — 4. In OT ‘ burden * is the term used 
(in AV and BV) to represent the Heb. H'JD massa’ 
(fr. ttpi), both in the sense of a load, and in that of 
an utterance or oracle. In the latter case the 
rendering is supported by the ancient VSS (except 
the LXX, which has \7jfjLju.a, Bpap^a, Bpaa-is, etc. ). It 
-■'I'- '■;* determined by the fact that the pro- 
] '• * ' (»•’ which it formed the title were mainly of 
a threatening character, 'the burden thus being the 
threats of punishment imposed upon the place or 
people concerned. But this translation is now 
f' ' -.‘’’v abandoned. Some of the prophecies to 
:i- w’ord is applied are not comminatory. 
Thus, Zee 12 contains a promise of victory to 
Jerus. through the direct intervention of J" on 
behalf of His people. See also Zee 9\ Pr 30^ 3P, 
the Eng. tr. in the two latter instances reversing 
their usual procedure, and rendering by prophecy 
(AV), oracle (BV, in text, and burden in m.). It 
is not surprising that the massa* should so seldom 
have been other than denunciatory, when we 
remember the chief occasions and objects of Heb. 
prophecy. Jer 2333ff* is intelligible only if we 
suppose that th • v ire accustomed to 

apply the word » ■ '• » i o i : prophecies in the 
sense of oracle or utterance. There the scoffers 
are jrpio. i '' -'m ; ’y ' ■ < ause they pervert the word 
and g'\i* I. I I - j;' of burden. there- 

fore, simply means something taken up solemnly 
upon the lips (cf. Ex 23^, Ps 15® 16^ Ezk 36®, and 
the repeated ‘ took up his parable ’ used of Balaam 
in Nu 23), in particular, a divine utterance or oracle. 
Although used of false oracles (La 2^^*), it is not 
used of a merely human utterance except in Pr 
30^ 3P (both doubtful) ; and even here, if the text 
is correct, a pr<=‘cept is referred to. 

2. In NT ‘ burden ’ denotes the woes and troubles 
of this earthly life {<poprlov, Mt IP®), the legal ordi- 
nances of the Pharisees {(poprla ^ap^a, Mt 23^), the 
difficulties in which the Christian may be involved 
in coii-ju'iiK .ICC of his having yielded to temptation 
{^df)'], G-j, and the load of personal responsi- 
b'lilx, or, at Fill c\ents, the difficulties and trials 
I liju jiKj -ri-* parabl'* from the Christian life {(popHov, 
Gal 6®). The only other passage we need compare 
with these is He 12^, where, instead of burden, we 
have in AV and BV weight {tyms ) ; the lit. mean- 
ing of the word is encumbrance, and connotes 
whatever prevents men from fully developing 
their spiritual nature. Various distinctions may 
be drawn between these words. Thus, pdpos and 
ipoprrlov in Gal 6®‘ ® mean respect: \ oh- a burden that 
may and ought to be got rui oJ', auil one that must 
be borne (see Lightfoot). Again, 6yKos suggests not 
so much weigiit as eumbrousness. But these dis- 
tinctions are of no great importance. 

J, MrT.T.4n. 

BURGLARY.— -See Crimes. 

BURIAL in Bible lands followed speedily upon 
death. Among the Jews of the E. at the present 
day burial taLes place, if possible, within twenty- 
four hours of death. ^loliammcdaris bury their 
dead the same day, if death takes place in tlie 
morning ; but if in the afternoon or at night, not 
till the following day. Immediate burial was 
rendered necessary among the Jews of Canaan by the 
rapidity of decomposition m that climate, requiring 
survivors, as in the case of Abraham on the death 
of Sarah, to burj’’ their dead ont of llioir sight (Gn 
23^"^). The defilement to which contact \\ith a 
dead body gave occasion (Nu 19’®'^*) was a fun her 
reason among the Jews for speedy burial. Lazarus 
was buried on the day of his death (Jn 11^^* It 
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was expressly commanded (Dt 21^®*^) that the 
body of a man who had been hanged should not 
remain all night upon the tree, but should be buried 
that day ; and it may have been a sense of the 
awfulness of the judgment which had overtaken 
Ananias and Sapphira that hurried on the under- 
takers in their case {Ac 5^"^^). It was in accordance 
with this provision of the Jewish law (cf. Dt 21® 
with Gal 3^^), as well as with the dictates of 
humanity, that Joseph of Arimathsea went to 
Pilate and begged the body of Jesus for burial on 
the day of the crucifixion (Mt 

Immediately the last breath was drawn, it was 
the duty of the oldest son, or, failing him, of the 
nearest relative present, to close the eyes of the 
dead (Gn 46^}. The mouth, too, was closed, and the 
cheekbones bound together (Jn 11^^). The kiss 
imprinted upon the lifeless form of t^m patriarch 
Jacob by Joseph as lie ‘fell upon his father’s face 
and wept upon him’ (Gn 50^), may point to no 
uniform custom, but only to a natural impulse of 
affection. At the present day, when a Jew is 
drawing near Ms end, it is customary to bring in 
ten witnesses — an easy thing, as the house is 
usually full of friends waiting to raise the lamenta- 
tions which tell that the sufferer has passed away. 
The death is announced, as it was of old, by a tumult 
of lamentation and the weeing and wailing of 
professional mourners (Mk 5 ®^^*). [See MOURNING.] 
When death occurs, those " h<‘ ? •(- 'i.l 

their clothes, and all water j ’id .:( < j . 

out of the house itself as -well as out of the houses 
of the three nearesi. ihe belief being 

that the Angel of ihad.' Ji I s sword in these 

two things. Olh 'lings for tlie dead seem to have 
been forbidden nndoi 1,ho Mosaic law (Dt 26^^). 

The preparations for burial could scarcely be, in 
the circumstances, of a very elaborate character. 
Jn the case of Ananias (Ac 5®), we read that * the 
young men wrapped him round, and carried 
niii; out and buried him.’ What they did was 
likely this ; they unfastened his girdle, and then 
taking the loose undergarment and the wide 
cloak which was worn above it, used them as a 
winding-sheet to cover the corpse from head to 
foot. But there was usually more ceremony. 
Coi*‘bining vaiions allusions which we find in the 
(hwiiel'' arid the Acts, we learn that the corpse was 
wa‘-hc (I (Ac 9^^), anointed with aromatic ointments 
(Jn 12^ 19^^ Mk 16b Dk 24^), wound in linen 
clothes with spices (Jn 19^®, Mt 27®®, Mk 15^®, Lk 
23®® ; cf. also To 12^®, Sir 38^^}, hands and feet 
being bound with graveclothes and the face bound 
about with a napkin (Jn ll"*^ 20®*^). It would 
ap[)cjir ill, ‘it ill ] ill or times at least there was a 
conimrcrmly of young men whose duty it was to 
circrul lo i!u-“se projuiciies on behalf of the dead (Ac 
5 ' S- ). iUiL ii, AA n perhaps, only in cases like those 
mentioned in the references that they were called 
upon to act. It was on the loving hands of 
relatives and friends, and ordinarily of female 
friends, as in the passages referred to above, that 
these ministries devolved, among the Jews as 
among the, Greeks. In fact, the practice among the 
Greeks, both by similarity and by contrast, affords 
an interesting illustration. One not unfamiliar 
instance may be cited : Electra believing Orestes to 
be dead, and his ashes placed ii ' ■ I 

(SJophoclca, 1136-1142), . 

‘ Woe is me ! Tliese loving hands have not washed 
or decked thy corpse, nor taken up, as was meet, 
their siid Inn den tiom the flaming pyre. At the 
h.i' d t.f '! hapless one, thou hast had 
’ Ik- i ' i ■ , J lui rrt come to us, a little dust in a 
narrow nm.’ These last words show the point of 
contrast. Burning of the dead, which was the 
custom among iho Crock-, was no part of Jewish 
practice, 'rii’e Bom hi^roium Tacitus {Hist. v. 6) 


expressly notices that it was matter c ** ‘ ' *‘’i 

the Jews ‘ to bury rather than to bum ■ ’ 

The exceptions (if they be exceptions, for the Heb. 
text is in dispute) were cases of emergency, the 
burning of the bodies of Saul and his sons by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1 S 31^^“^®), . /en 

then they buried their bones under , j ■ ■ ■ v at 
Jabesh, and David had them finally laid to rest in 
the sepulchre of Kish (2 S ; and the ease 

supposed by the prophet (Am 6^®) in the desolation 
which was to come upon Israel, when it may have 
been on account of pestilence and accompanying 
infection that burning was preferred. Burning was 
reserved for the living who had been found guilty 
of unnatural sins (Lv 20^ 21®) ; and Achan and his 
family after having been stoned to death were 
burned with fire, and all their belongings (Jos 7®). 
When St. Paul speaks of giving his body to be 
burned (1 Co 13®), he accommodates his language to 
the Greeks of Corinth, to w' ’ . ' ' * i 

familiar, and by whom such ■ ■ ; 

be understood. And as the burning practised by 
the Greeks was no part of ordinary Jewish custom, 
neithe r i • as practised by the Egyp- 

tians, i - o' ■ j and Joseph (Gn 50®-®®) being 
obviously special. Among the Assyrians the corpse 
was arrayed for burial in the dress and ornaments 
and weapons that had been worn during life ; and 
although the allusions are not clear, this may be 
referred to in certain passages of ^ S 28^"*, 

Is 14^^ Ezk 32®’'). Among the Jews ana Monamme- 
dans of the present day, the corpse is arrayed in the 
holiday apparel of former life. 

It was a great indignity for a corpse to remain 
unhuried and become food for the beasts of prey 
(2 S 2P®* 1 K 13®® 1411 104 2124^ 2 K 9i®, Jer 7®® 8i 

922 1416 104^ E2k 29®, Ps 79®, Rev 11®), and uncovered 
blood cried for vengeance (Ezk 24®^* ; cf. also Ezk 
3911-16), — Idea being the same as among other 
peoples, that the unburied dead would not only 
mflict trouble upon his family, but bring defile- 
ment and a curse upon the whole land. Even 
malefactors, as we have seen, were allowed the 
privilege of burial (Dt 21®®* ®®) ; and the denial of it 
to the sons of P‘ . ’ ; * ■ ' * i- - the touching 

story of her selt-denymg care 01 tne dead (2 S 
211®* 11 ). It was an obligation binding upon all to 
bu^ the dead found by the way (To 2®). 

Ime dead body was carried to the grave upon a 
bier or litter — Heb. mittah, a bed (2 S 3®i, cf. Lk 
71^ and 2 K 13®i). The bier was a simple flat board 
borne on two or three staves by which the bearers 
carried it to the grave. Coffins were unknown 
among the Israelites, as they are among the E. Jews 
to this day; the coffin in Avhich the embalmed 
remains of Joseph were preserved being the only 
one mentioned in Scripture (unless Asa’s bed, 2 Ch 
161^ be another), and being in coTiformit> . not Avith 
Jewish but Egyp. usage (Gn 50-” ; (f. Lx 1 31®, Jos 
24®®). A procession of mourners, with professional 
mourning women leading the way, followed, who 
made the air resound -with their lamentations (Ec 
12 ®, Jer 917, Am 51®. See MOURNING). A funeral 
pio<;( s-ion nmong tho Jew-^^ at the present day 
always moves sw in iy along tlic toad, because there 
aie -nj'f^o-ed to be inTiiirnoiable SMdim^ or evil 
•siiiriu. lio\cT:ng about, and dc'-nous to attack the 
soul, which is considered to be in the body until 
interment takes place and the corpse is covered 
Avith earth. When the body is let down, the bier is 
withdraAAm, and a heap of stones is piled ox'cr the 
shallow grave to preserve the dead from the depre- 
dations of hyten i\ a n ( 1 j a ckj 1 It was the belief of 
the Jews that t!ic •!('{>,(! (.id nor cease to he. There 
was a gathering place of the depailed, commonly 
< (1 j j ’no"g ho Jow-, and knoAAm aBo to the 

(hc(k- an-! !5ai>\Ion an-, \vhere a kind of family 
life was preserved in the undei -world. In accord* 
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ance with that belief, the dead were buried in the 
sepulchres of their fathers when it was at all 
possible. Machpelah was the family burying-place 
of Abraham and Sarah and their descendants 
and connexions (Gn 25^® 49®^ 50^®), although there 
were notable exceptions — Eachel being buried 
where she died on the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem (Gn 35^® R) ; and Joseph in Shechem, the 
parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor (Jos 24®*-^). Among the Israelites, all who 
possessed any land, or who could afford it, had 
their family tombs hewn out of the rock in the 
hillside, each sepulchre containing many niches for 
the reception ot bodies. Many generations of a 
family could thus be placed in the ancestral tomb, 
and countless numbers of such tombs are to be 
found all over the country. Of this Machpelah is 
the first example (Gn 23). Joshua was buried in 
the border of his inheritance at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24®®). Samuel was buried in his house at 
Ramah (1 S 25^). Joab was buried in his own 
house in the wilderness (1 K 2®^). In the days of 
the^ kingdom special mention is made of the 
burial of kings. Manasseh, king of Judah, was 
buried in the garden of his own house, in the 
garden of Uzza (2 K 21^®) ; and of Amon, his son, it 
is said that he also was buried in his sepulchre in 
the garden of Uzza (2 K 21®®). Josiah seems to 
have been buried in the same tomb as his father 
and grandfather (2 K 23®®), At the burial of some 
of the kings (Asa is singled out by the Chronicler 
for special notice, 2 Ch 16^"^) there was burning of 
aromatic wood and fragrant spices (Jer 34®) j but 
there we" \ in the case of ■ ’.ikO'i.sliir and 

wicked v • o ^hom Jehoram, i m):. of 

Jehoshaphat, is - " •' (2Ch2U®). Of 

Jehoiakim it w/, ■■ .■ . . • ■ “^here would be 

none to lament . ■ . m . he should be 

buried with the burial of an ass (Jer 22^®), his dead 
body simply drafted out of sight and left to decay 
where it lay. 

The graves of the dead were variously made. 
They^ were sometimes simply dug in the earth, as 
in this country, and as, in fact, they are among the 
E. J ews at the present day. Sometimes natural 
caves or grottoes were used as graves. And often 
they were hewn out in the rock, and provided, as 
we have seen, mth galleries and chambers. In 
times of oppression fugitives found shelter in these 
rocky tombs (Jg (i®, 1 S 13®, He 11®®) ; and in the 
time of our T-o-J ' .jitures possessed with 

demons took -ip : i a in them (Mk 5®* ®). The 
hills and valleys around Jerus. were liorii'ycombod 
with these rock-hewn sepulchres of flic dis-d. To 
the mouth of the sepulchral cave a stone was 
rolled to pioiect ihe romains dci ■ i'* '1 \\ ithin from 
the ravage's of wild boa-L^ (Jn H ^s: lS^). Tombs 
were sometimes very spacious. In Joseph’s tomb, 
where Jesus was laid, there was room for several 
pepons (Mk 16^’®). It is quite in accordance with 
this that we find in a famous pa'-ngo of E/.k (ch. 
32), Sheol represented as a \a^c Imi ying-pJaco, not 
of individuals, but of nations. The 'place of burial 
in NT times was outside the cities and villages 
(Lk 7^®, Jn 11®®), and the instinct that seeks a quiet 
grave and the shade of trees for the resting-place 
of our dead influenced the choice of ab.ir ying place 
in the earliest times (Gn 23^^ 35®, 1 S 31 ‘'‘j »li! 19"). 
There was public provision made for the burial of 
strangers (Mt 27^) ; and there was at Jerus. in the 
closing days of the monarchy a public burying- 
ound (Jer 26®®), probably where it is to this day, 
tween the city wall and the Kidron Valley. 

Besides the lieaping of stones on ordinary graves 
for protection, stones and pillars were set up as 
memoiials of the dead (Ezk 39“, 2 K 23^^ where 
RV reads, ‘ What monument is that which I see ? ’ 
and the reference is not to a title ot hiscHption, but to 


a sepulchral pillar), Jacob set a *” ■ t 7 ’ 
grave (Gn 35®^^), and Rachel’s tomb is a monument 
of her pathetic story to this day. On the road 
from Engedi to Petra, on the crest where the first 
view of Mount Her is obtained, is a conspicuous 
cairn, which we are told marks the burying-place 
of Aaron. There is no express mention of the 
Pyramids of Egypt in Scripture, but it is possible 
that ‘ the desola'te places ’ said by Job to have been 
built by kings and counsellors of the earth (Job 3^^) 
refer to them. Absalom’s grave in the wood of 
Ephraim had a heap of stones raised over it (2 S 
; but this, as in the case of Achan ( J os 7®®), was 
not for honour, but for contumely. 

There is no religious service at funerals among 
the Jews of the E., and there is no indication that 
there was any in Bible times. There is little 
in their burial customs to indicate belief in a 
resurrection ; but the belief of a resurrection, as 
well as of a future life, obtains widely among the 
Jews in every land. At this hour thousands of 
Jewish CTaves on the sides of the Valley of 
Jehoshaj^at, where the Jews have come from all 
lands to be buried, bear witness to the belief that 
associates the coming of the Messiah with a blessed 
resurrection. They hold that Messiah will descend 
upon the Mt. of Olives, and will passthrough these 
resting-places of the dead as He enters in ^ory the 
Holy City. 

T . ■ • > s TfT. 1 r 100 7. ■ V ■ I ' . n-.', * . 
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Lands ; ilaclno, Jiible Manners and Otistoms : Sayce, Social 
I4fe ami IJab. ; Series of art. in JQB on ‘Death 

and r. al i.i .i-n amoDg- tiie Jews,’ hy A. P. Bender, 189A- 

1806. T. Nicol. 

BURIER, a very old word for grave-digger, is 
foimd in Ezk 39^® ‘ till the buriers have buiied it in 
the Valley of Hamon-gog,’ where it was introduced 
by the Wyclifite version of 1382. J. Hastings, 

BURNING.— See Bdeial, Ceemation, Ceimes, 
Sacrifice. 

BURNING BUSH, — ^In the account of the call of 
Moses, given by the prophetic narrative of the 
Pent. (JE), the An^el of J" is represented as 
appearing to Moses ‘ m a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush,’ Ex 3®A The word for bush in 
the original (mp) ’ '*• , in this passage and in 

the reference thereto m JJt 33^®. Its derivation is 
unknown, and we have no means of ascertaining 
what species of shrub is referred to. See BirSH. 

The expression used by our Lord in the parallel 
passages Mk 12^®, Lk 20®"^ iirl rod {ttjs) illus- 

trates the then current method of referMg to 
passages of the Scriptures, the reference in this 
case being to the section of the Torah or Pent, in 
which the incident of the burning bush is related 
(cf. Ro 11® ‘in Elias’). Hence the RV rendering ; 

‘ in the place concerning the hush.’ 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BURNT-OFFERING.— See Sacrifice. 

BURST, BURSTING.—!. Of the death of Judas 
it is said (Ac 1^®) that ‘ falling headlong, he hurst 
asunder in the midst.’ The verb tr*^ ‘ b. asunder ’ 
(XdiTKw) is always in classical Gr. (this is its only 
occurrence in 14T or LXX) used of making a loud 
noise, ‘ to crack ’ ; here it is bursting ju-'-o i 

with noise. 2. In Pr 3^® ‘ tliy [)i esses snail b. out 
with new wine’ (p?, RV ‘overflow’), ‘h. out’ ia 
used ‘ hyperholically, as a strong expression for 
to he exuberantly full,’ acc. to Uxf, Eng. Diet., 
which has found only another example (without 
« out ’) — Homilies (156"3) ‘ thy presses shall b. with 
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new wine.’ But cf. the common phrase * ready to 
b./ and Sir 19^® * If thou hast heard a word, let it 
die with thee ; and be bold, it will not b. thee.’ 
3. Bursting in Is 30^^ ‘ there shall not be found 
in the b. of it a sherd to take fire from the 
hearth,’ has the obsol. sens , " ' ’ ’ into 
fragments’ (Heb. ’iniisD? *ii up,’ 

abstr. for concr.; Vulg. de> ^ 

‘among the pieces thereof’*). Ct. — 

* You wUl not pay for the glasses yon have bnrst ?* 

Shaks. Tam. of the Shrew. ^ Indue, i. 8. 

J. Hastings. 

BUSH (njD sSneh, /Sdros, ruhus ). — ^The ctymologv 
of this word ’sheds no light on the kind of bu'*li 
in which J" appeared to Moses (Ex 32.8.4^ 

33^®). It undoubtedly refers to a thorny shrub. 
Gesenius seems to imply that there is a connexion 
between it and senna. This is, however, not so, as 
the senna plant is not thorny, and is too insimifi- 
cant a bush (not more than 2 to 3 ft. high) to nave 
been chosen for the theophany. The translation 
^droy, in the LXX, gives the opinion of the 
scholars of that time in favour of the hramhle 
[EuhuSy blackberry). Eiihus discoloVy W. et Nees, 
grows everywhere in Pal. and Syria. JS. tomen- 
tosttSy Borckh., grows in Syria and northward ; its 
var. collinuSy Boiss., grows along the coast of Pal. 
and Syria, and in the lower mountains. A bush 
of this has been planted by the monks of the 
convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, in the rear of 
the chapel of the Burning Bush, and testifies to 
their opinion that this was the bush in question. 
But Buhus has not been found wild in Sinai, which 
is south of its range, and climatically unsuited to it. 

The following are among the thorny shrubs 
which grow in Sinai ; — Uapf>a'' .* ■ ■■ ' , r L. ; 
C, gaUatay Eres.; OcTiradenus ^ , i;. C.j 

Zizyphus Spina-Christi, L.; Acacia N'iloticay Del.; 
A . tortilisy Hayne ; A . Segal, Del. Any one of these 
shrubs or small specimens of the trees, which often 
assume a bushlike form, would answer the ety- 
mological and other requirements of sSneh. The 
attempt to establish a connexion between s^neh 
and santy the classical Arab, name for Acacia, is 
•■o.d-fc:: 'bh oM I'li'h)'-!'. *'*J Itisbetterto 

, lib'* r, '“Ui'rsb'ga^AomSw^A, 

and not attempt to identify it. G. E. Post. 
BUSHEL,— See Weights and Measures. 

BUSYBODY.— To express an individual, ‘body’ 
was used early with a tinge of ^ compassion, as 
Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 14^ ‘ The foolish bodyes saye 
in their hertes : Tush, there is no God.’ This is 
the sense the word has in ‘ busybody,’ of which the 
earliest example is Tindale’s tr. (1526) of 1 P 4^® ‘a 
b. in other men’s matters,’ which Cranmer, Geneva, 
and AV retained, but KV has changed into 
‘meddler’ (Gr. •( ir '."oy. an overseer 

(bishop) of other mci' ^ j. :ji t -i : \\\v word is found 
nowhere else). ‘Busybody’ is found also in 
1 Ti 6^® (Gr. ireple^osy taken up with trifles ; the 
neut. tA TTcpUpya is used in Ac 19^^, AV and KV 
‘ curious arts ’ ; Page, ‘ things better left alone, 
not meddled with ’) ; and in 2Th 3^^ (weptefyyd^ofiaL, 
the verb from weptepyos). J. Hastings. 

BUT. — ^The archaic uses are few : 1. Lk 9^® ‘ We 
have no more but five loaves ’ (RV ‘ than ’). Cf. 
T. Beard (1597), ‘ It was no sooner said but done.’ 
The same Gr. (o^ rrXeLwp is tr^ by ‘ but ’ alone in 
Ac 24^"^ ‘ there are yet but twelve days since I went 
up ’ (RV ‘ not more than ’). 2. Nu 22®® ‘ Go with 
the men ; but only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak,’ a stronger 
‘only’ (Dsrx, tr simply ‘but’ m Nu 23^® ‘thou 
shalt see but the utmost part of them ’). 3. Gn 
21®® ‘neither yet heard I of it, but to-day.’ The 


mod. expression would be ‘until,’ but the Heb. 
means ‘ except.’ J. Hastings. 

BUTLER. — While the modem sense of this word 
is that of a superior servant in the houses of the 
wealthy, whose work is to superintend general 
domestic affairs, its derivation from the French 
word houtilliery and its original meaning, indicate 
the special office of offering wines and drinks at 
the meals of the rich, and during entertainments. 
It is in this latter sense that it is used in Gn 40^ 
and 41®, and the Heb. word (np^L^^D he who gives to 
drink) is thus tr. elsewhere cicphearer (Neh 1^^, 
1 K 10®, and 2 Ch 9^). (See Cupbearer.) 

J. WORTABET. 

BUTTER.— See Food. 

BUZ (TD). — 1. The second son of Nahor and 
Milcah, and nephew of Abraham (Gn 22®^). Elihu, 
one of the friends of Job (Job 32®), is called a 
Buzite, and may have belonged to a tribe of that 
name against which or S are denounced by 

Jeremiah (Jer25®®). * ' * » ■be, being mentioned 

along with Dedan and Tema, seems to be located 
in Arabia Petrsea, and it is possible that in early 
times it had migrated thither from Mesopotamia. 
2. A man of the tribe of Gad (1 Ch 5^^). 

R. M. Boyd. 

BUZI (nn). — The father of the prophet Ezekiel 
(ch. 1®), and consequently a member of tlie i)i 
house of Zadok. Of the man himself Tioriiirii.'- 
known. Jewish writers were led to identify him 
with Jeremiah, partly by a supposed connexion of 
the name with a verb meaning ‘despise,’ and 
partly by a theory that when the father of a 
prophet IS named it is to be understood that he 
also was a prophet. This view is referred to with 
apparel' p ; ‘o-.a’ by David Kimchi: ‘In the 
Jerus. ■ fi ' ‘ ‘s called] Ezekiel the prophet, 
the son of Jeremiah the prophet; and Jeremiah 
is called Buzi, because [the people] despised him’ 
(Comm, ad loc,). J. Skinneb. 

BUZITE ('lo, LXX /Soi;r^ri7s).— See Buz. 

BY was originally an adverb, meaning near, and 
became a prep, through a change in the order of 
words ; thus, ‘ the folk him by stood ’ (by-stood), 
‘the folk stood him by,’ ‘the folk stood by him.’ 

1. In this orig. sense ‘ by ’ is of freq. occurrence ; 
generally in OT as tr. of as Neh 4® ‘Now 
Tobiah the Ammonite was by him ’ ; Pr 8®® ‘ When 
he appointed the foundations of the earth, then I 
was by him’ ; Ezk 1^® ‘When the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them ’ (RV ‘ beside ’) ; 
or of nij, as Ezk 43® ‘their threshold loj {nn) my 
thresholds, and their post by (9 ^n, RV ‘beside’) 
my posts ’ ; or of ny, as Gn 35^ ‘ the oak which was 
by Shechem,’ 1 K 1® ‘ Adonijah slew sheep • . . by 
(DP) the stone of Zoheleth, which is by RV 
‘beside’) En-rogel’; or of ('^dp), as Dt 6®^ 
‘ stand thou here by me.’ In NT the Gr. is r-apd, 
as Lk 9^^ ‘Jesus . . . took a child, and set him by 
him’ (Trap’ iavrtp, RV ‘by his side’); or rpSs, as 
Mk 11^ ‘ found the colt tied by the door ’ (RV ‘ at ’). 
In this sense ‘by ’is the froqi!(‘nL accompaniment 
of certain verbs, as Pi' 129“ ‘they which go 
by’ ; stand, 1 K 13®® ‘the ass stood by it, the li >n 
also stood by the carcase’ (both !?^j<); sit, Neh 2® 
‘ the queen also sitting by him ’ ; dwell, Neh 4^® 
‘the Jews which dwelt by them’ ; set, Lk O®’' as 
above (for ‘set by ’= esteem, see Set); lay, 1 Co 
16® ‘let eveiy one of you lay by him’ (vap^ ^avrlp). 
E\idently of the same meaning also is ‘ by ’ in the 
phrases ‘ by the sea side ’ Mt 13^ ; ‘ by a river side ’ 
Ac 16“ ; ‘by the highway side’ Mk 10®®; and ‘by 
the way side’ Mt 13® (all Tapd). Then the word 
‘side’ gets dropped, and we have the phrase ‘bf 
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the way,’ very common in Eng. of the 17th cent, 
and earlier ; as Dt * by the Avay where the snn 
goeth down ’ {'ll;) j Lk 10^ * salute no man by 
the way ’ {/caret dd6v, RV ‘ on the way ’) j Sir sj® 
* Travel not by the way with a bold fellow’ (e;/ 

RV * in the way ’) ; cf. 2 P 3^ ‘by way of remem- 
brance’ {ip {>7ropiV7}<reL, RV ‘by putting you in re- 
membrance’); and Shaks. JuL Cces, II. i. 218 — 

‘ Now, good Metellus, go along by him,* 
where Pope, mistaking the phrase, h. ■: -d '’■y’ 
into ‘to,’ and was followed by other ^ . 

In the same drama (III. i. 161) Shaks. puts a play 
upon the word into the mouth of Antony, who says 
to Caesar’s murderers — 

*No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Osssar and by you cut off.’ 

% In such a phrase as ‘go by the way’ {e.ff. 
Job 2P^ ‘ Have ye not asked them that go by the 
way ?’) the way is in a sense the means, and this is 
believed to have led to the extensive use of ‘ by ’ 
as the pr^. hitiodnohig the means, instrument, or 
origin. For this purpose ‘ by ’ is the tr. of many 
Heb. and Gr. expressions, and there is no part of 
the Eng. Bible where we are so liable to be led 
astray, either by an archaism (of which one notable 
example will be referred to), or by a mistrans- 
lation (of which many examples might be given). 
The danger is greatest in NT, because of the 
number and variety of the Gr. preps., and also 
because these Gr. preps, are often affected by the 
Hebrew. The Revisers have rendered an incal- 
culable service by their watchful care in trans- 
lating the preps. ; and even when they have not 
been bold enough to disturb familiar but mislead- 
ing renderings, they have nearly always indicated 
the correct tr. in the margin. Thus in Jn 
‘All ilihig". wore made by him,’ ‘The world was 
made hv 'iliii (AV, RV, hut RVm through, Gr. 
Si* aiWou ) ; w1iil(‘ in He 6’ ‘herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed ’ (even AVm gives *for whom,’ 
RV text ‘for whose sake,’ Gr. 5? oiJs). The most 
important and treacherous archaism is the use of 
‘by,’ which now ']( no'- '’'oj'"'"!*. ioexpressthei/i- 
strument, the I* .-i,' < •. by‘of.’ Thus 
we read, Mt ^ ‘Then was Jesus ‘led up of the 
Spirit {ifTrb roO TTpedfiaros) into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil ’ {ifTrS roO dia^dXov) ; but in 
v.*^ ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone ’ {iir* dprip ) ; 
again in ‘ being warned of God in a dream ’ ; 
but v.^ ‘ which was spoken by the prophets ’ {8ih 
tQp the prophets oeing the channel 

of communication, RVm ‘ through the prophets ’). 
Lightfoot {Fresh Bevision of NT, pp. ^ 132 ff.) 
emi)lKi J'/os the iniporla'i^e of this distinction, 
]*o;:i!ing out that it allccis the doctrines of In- 
'-piijuioii and the Person of Christ. ‘Wherever 
the sacred writers have occasion to quote or to 
refer to OT, they invariably apply the prep. Sid, 
as denoting /. to the lawgiver, or 

the prophet, o* il<* while they reserve 

SttS, as signifying the primary motive agency to 
God hiiu'^elf’; thus Mt ‘that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet ’ 
{iirb [toO] Kvplov Sed toO wpotpiirov, RV ‘ by the Lord 
through the prophet’). Again, ‘the prep, which 
is especially applied to the office of the Divine 
Word is Sid* But here we have to deal with not 
only an a i chair u'.oaTiiug of the prep, ‘by,’ hut 
also with a car m h)-.- a-t- of it in the AV. Thus 
Jn 1®* ‘ All things were made by him,’ ‘ The world 
was made by him’ (both Si abrov) ; vj ‘that all 
men through him might believe ’ {Si aiurov}, and v.^^ 
‘grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’ {SLbL*lTi<rov 
XpKTTov). The fact is that about 1611 the word 
‘ by ’ was losing its special sense of instrumentality, 
and there are a few clear examples of its employ- 
ment to express the primary source or agent, as 


I Mt 22®^ ‘ have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by^ God?’ (i>7r6 rov 6eov) where all the 
previous versions have ‘ of God.’ (See Of.) 

3. ‘Two by two,’ ‘three by three,’ means two 
beside two, tnree beside three. But in older Eng. 
these phrases were frequently shortened ; thus 
1 Co 14-^^ ‘ let it be by two {/card 5do) or at most by 
three ’ ; Lk 9^^ ‘ by fifties in a company ’ (RV ‘ in 
companies, about fifty each’); so 1 K 5^^ ‘by 
courses,’ 2 K 5^ ‘ by companies.’ And this idea of 
nearness is present in certain fig. expressions of 
time, as 1 S 25*-^ ‘if I leave of all that pertain to 
him by tb(‘ ps.-’ 'li'ig light’ ; Ex 22-® ‘ by that ( = by 
the time cIjji., iI.v‘ sun goeth down’; even in the 
phrase ‘by the space of,’ where the meaning is 
during, as Ac 13^^ ‘by (RV ‘for’) the space of 
forty years.’ 

3. As nearness suggests comparison, such ex- 
pressions as ‘set by,’ ‘set light by’ are easily under- 
stood. (See Set.) But from this, ‘ by ’ came to be 
used after verbs of thinking, knowing, etc. in the 
sense of ‘ about,’ as Shaks. AlVs Well, v. iii. 237 — 

‘ By him, and by this woman here, what know you?* 

Then this passed into the meaning of against, of 
which there is a probable * example in 1 Co 4^ ‘ I 
know nothing by myself’ (RV ‘against myself’). 
Cf. Foxe, Boole of Martyrs : ‘ Thou hast spoken 
evil words by the queen . . ‘No man living upon 
earth can prove any such things by me ’ ; Sander- 
son, Works, ii. 37, ‘Far he it from us to judge 
men’s hearts, or to condemn men for that we know 
not by them.* J. Hastings. 

BY AND BY, — In earlier versions ‘ by and by ’ is 
the usual tr. of or eWiias, as it then con- 

sistently meant \<trfn‘\diateiy. Thus Latimer in 
one of his sermons says, ‘the clapper brake, and 
we could not get it mended by and by ; we must 
tarry till we can have it done. It shall be mended 
as shortly as may be.’ But about 1611 this 
moaiiir«g v. as passing away.t ‘ The inveterate pro- 
'Oil of men,’ says Trench, ‘had caused it 
to designate a remoter term ; even as “presently” 
does not any longer mean “ at this present,” but 
“in a little while.” ’ So AV retains ‘ by and^ by ’ 
only in four plaoc". Alt 13^^ (ejl/^iJ?, RV ‘straignt- 
way’), Lk 17- (t -’i, RV ‘ .'i;i V ' v ’), 21® 
{eWim, RV ‘immediately’), Mk ;! RV 

‘forthwith’). J. HASTINGS. 

BYWAY. — Only Jg 5® ‘the travellers walked 
through byways’ n'lnix; AVm and RVm 

‘crooked ways,’ which is Coverdale’s tr. Moore 
points out that both words are in Mishnic Heh. 
used t’*opicany of tortuous conduct ; but he be- 
lieves ibiil heie the first word, n’in-iN, is erroneously 
repeated from the preceding line to the detriment 
of both the poetical cxyii e^sion and the rhythm ; he 
translates ‘those who travelled the roads went by 
roundabout paths ’). In Eng. as in Heb. the word 
signifies, not a side road merely, but a secret path, 
a path to take in seeking to escape observation 
Thus Spenser, F,Q. l. i. 28 — 

* That path he kept which benteri was most plaine, 

Ne ever would to any b\e-wH\ btnd.’ 

Hence the transition was easy to tortuous conduct, 
as Co vei dale’s tr. of Is 57^’ ‘he tumeth him self, 
and folowctli ye bywaye of his owne hert.’ 

IIV mtioducea ‘ bypaths ’ in Jer 18^® AV, 

‘paths’). J. Hastings. 

* ProlaW, for this Tneaning of *by,*thou!;h never common, 's 
elcailvTiiade out; hut rrve Gr. being (Vi ig nv'Iu) oiie u 

nol cnl.un ihai Tindak, whom the others follow, did not miss 
- < ■ i< ' ’ rr n’l-' translate the word as an instnimental dative 
• i ‘ -I’K. -he Gen. Bible have ‘ by and bv ’ in many place- 
in which AV has ‘ immediately ’ Thus Mk 1^*1 ‘ ’he l:o\er for- 
soke hir bv and by’ (Wyc. ‘anoon,’ Rhem. ‘in continent,' but 
Cov. and the rest as AV) ; so 2 i 2 45, Lk 649, Jn 62i, etc. 
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C, — Tliis symbol is used in critical notes on the 
Text of OT and NT to indicate the readings of the 
Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus in the National 
Library at Paris. The MS is assi^ed to the 5th 
cent. Tischendorf, on somewhat riender grounds, 
suggests Egypt as its birthplace. In the 6th cent, 
the NT was carefully revised by the first corrector 
(C^). In the same or in il'o >- 11 ( 0000 century 
some changes were liiLiocinoorl hi liic OT (C*). 
Tischendorf hazards a conjcctuie that during this 
period of its history the MS was in Palestine. 
J3y the 9th cent., at any rate, it had found its way 
'r . T . and there the NT came into the 

. b i corrector (C^) who revised the 

MS for liturgical use. 

In the 12th cent, the MS must have been taken 
I' ■ * . ' ' parate sheets of vellum sponged 

. •! , the original writing, and then a 

certain number of the sheets used again to receive 
a Greek translation of some works of Ephraim 
the Syrian. Hence its description as a codex 
rescriptus or p.il'-tin-c.st. After the fall of ^Con- 
stantinople in . r':-> i!io MS was taken into Italy, 
and finally passed into the hands of Catherine de 
Medici. At her death it became the property of the 
French Koyal Library. Its real value wa*- tioI i ocog- 
nised at first. It was not till the end of the lOtii 
cent, that the older writing attracted attention. 
In 1716 Bentley set Wetstein to work at a syste- 
matic collation. In 1834 the MS was chemically 
treated to intensify the ancient writing— on the 
whole with good effect. Still the task of deciphering 
the faded letters calls for extraordinary patience 
and skill; and Tischendorf deserves uii'^tinted 
praise for the edition that he published (Leipzig 
1843 and 1845) as the result of ten months* ham 
work in the Library at Paris. 

The MS contains at present 209 leaves, written 
in single columns: 64 conlain fiJignuuit*- <»f Job, 
Proverbs, Eccles., Wii. 01 S(d.,Si* jicli, ;n*d {^oni ides; 
145 contain large portions (not quite two-thirds of 
the whole) of NT, including fragments from every 
hook except 2 Jn and 2 Th. The Ammonian sec- 
tions are marked in the marrin of the Gospels, and 
the list of chapters at the begnning of St, Luke 
and St. John are preserved. There are no indica- 
tions of chapters in the other hooks of the NT. 
Hort has shown that there is reason to believe 
that Kev was transcribed from a sc'pjua to exemplar, 
consisting of about 120 small leaves {Intr. p. 2(>8j- 

J. 0. F. MtJRKAY. 

G. — ^A symbol used iu criticism of Hex. by 
Billmanu to signify the work of the Jahwist (J) ; 
by Schultz for that of the Elohist (E). See 
Hexateitch. 

CIB.-— See Weights axd Measures, 

GIBBON (ib3), Jos 15^.— A town of Judah near 
Eglon, The name has not been recovered. 

GABIN is used once in AV in the obsol. sense of 
a prison cell, Jer 37^* ‘ When Jeremiah was entered 
into the dungeon, and into the cabins * (nV^q [all], 
something multed, from to lend; AVm, RV 
'‘cells*). The word is rare in this sense, but in 
frequent use for a hermit’s cell, as Caxton, Chron, 
Eng. ccliv. 329, * They put hym in a Gabon and his 
chaipelyne for to shiyue hym.* J. HASTINGS. 

CKBXJh Jos 19% 1 K 9“ —A town of 


Asher on the border of Zebulun. The district Wrt.a 
ceded by Solomon to Tyre. Prob. the large village 
KabM E. of Acco. See SWF, voL i. sheet v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

GiBSAR {Kata-ap ). — This name was adopted by 
Octavius, ' known as Augustus, after 

the death ■ ■ lulius Csesar, and passed on 

to his successors as the official designation of the 
Roman emperors, until the third century A.D., 
when it came to he used for the junior partners in 
the government, in distinction from the title 
Augustus, which was reserved for the supreme 
rulers. No name was ready at hand to describe 
the unique office of the real autocrat in a nominal 
republic. While the word ‘ king ’ was hated at 
Rome on account of its associations with the 
legendary history of the city, and despised by the 
victorio':= r. i,"'- who were familiar with it as the 
title of dental rulers, the fame of Julius 

Csesar suggested the use of his name by his heir. 

The following Csesars fall within NT times ; — 
Augustus . . B.c. 31-A.D. 14. 

Tiberius . 

Gains (Caligula) 

Claudius . 

Nero . . 

Galba . • 

Otho • * 

Vitellius . 

Vespasian , 

Titus . , 

Domitian 

Four of these are referred 
Augustus (Lk 2^), Tiberius (Lk 3^), 

1128 182), Nero (Ph 4% 2 Ti 4^6- ^7). 


A.D. 14-37. 

„ 37-41. 

„ 41-54. 

„ 54-68. 

„ 68-69. 

„ 69. 

„ 69. 

„ 69-79. 

„ 79-81. 

„ 81-96. 

to in NT, viz. 
Claudius (Ac 

ruling when Jesus Christ was born, s.i*u com 


to rule until He was about eighteen years of age ; 
Tiberiu- ui - ( mi* , lo' d i'*’ , ' Monainder of His^' 

timeof ‘ '"ii . I c ■iii'i. i>, His death and 

xesurrecuoii. \ ' . ' * ( » • * ■ \ our Lora accepted the title 
of king (Jn !.v» ■. sp.u admitted that He was the 
Messiah (Mk % Jn 4:^- ^), He never came into 
conflict with the political claims of the ruling 
Csesar. The Gospel record mentions only one 
occasion on which touched on those claims, and 
on that occasion it was because they had been 
forced on His notice (Mk 12^^"^’’). The coin for which 
He then called was a denarius with the image and 
legend of Tiberius upon it (see Money), and Hia 
judgment was to the effect that the acceptance of 
this coin by the Jews was a sign tnat they 
admitted the Roman rule over them, under which 
circumstances they were morally bound to render 
Csesar his dues, not forgen ing the duo- of God. In 
the Fourth Gospel the 1 In colon Pilate with 

a charge of disloyalty to Csesar (Tiberius), and^ 
describe the claims of Jesus to he a king as 
amounting to sedition against Csesar ; ^ and the 
priests, vmo represent the ancient aristocratic 
rulers of Israel, expro^-ly doolare that they have 
no king but ('m-Jir (Jn lO ■ ''m. Caligula is not 
referred to in the NT. His time coincides with 
the early ministry of St. Paul. Aquila and 
Priscilla are stated to have come from Italy to 
Corinth in consequence of a decree of Claudius 
(the fourth Csesai) banishing all Jews from Rome 
(Ac 182. See Claudius). Since Nero was in power . 
when St. Paul was arrested at Jerusalem, it was to 
him that the apostle, as a Roman citizen (Ac 222^- 
appealed from the local tribunal at Caesarea (Ao 
25 ^-iaj^ The right of appeal to Caesar was allowe4 
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to citizens, but not to ^ro’-uu iaU (Pliny, Epis, x. 
96 (a/. 97); Schurer, i/J'i'* x. u. p. 59; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, 3rd ed. pp. 255-257 ). The A poc appears 
to contain frequent obscure nlLi-ion- Ui iL(' Csesars, 
and especially to Nero, one passage (Eev 
seeming to point to the first seven emperors, and 
in such a way as to suggest that the book must 
have been written under the sixth (Galba). 

Literature. — ^Dion Cassius, Suetonius, Tacitus; Capes, The 
Ea-ily Emp%rei Merivale, History of the Romans under the 
r. . , f /o/^o?rie(ed. by Mahaffy); H. Schiller, 

w .1 ■ . /I Kaiserzeit \ Geschiehte des 

Tu . . . ■ W’. ADENEY. 

CESAR’S HOUSEHOLD. — This phrase occurs 
with a mark of emphasis in the salutations sent 
from St. PauFs friends at Rome to the Church at 
Philippi, where we read, ‘All the saints salute you, 
especially they that are of Coesar^s household (/xdXtorra 
Sk ol iK TTjs Kaimpos oUlas, Ph 4^^). The domus or 
familia Ccesaris included the whole imperial house- 
hold, and extended to the attendants of the emperor 
in the provinces as well as at Rome. Liglafooc 
gives a list of some of these, from wliicn it is 
evident that the phrase contains no indication of 
the rank of the persons to whom it refers. They 
may have been courtiers of high position; the 
execution of Titus Flavius Clemens, a man of 
consular rank and cousin to the en^eror, and the 
banishment of his wife Flavia Domitilla, the 
emperor’s niece, and her daughter Pontia, by 
Domitian, for the vague crimes, contemtissimce 
inertim (Suet. c. 15), atheism (d^edrojs), and in- 
clination to Jewish customs (Dion. Cass. Ixvii. 14), 
have suggested the probable opinion that these 
people were Christians. Still, m(' ' ; ■ L " in 
the time of St. Paul the Christian the 

imperial household were slaves, or freedmen of 
humble position. The apostle’s association with 
the soldiers who guarded him may have led to the 
introduction of the gospel to the palace attendants, 
although the statement that the prisoners were 
put under the Praetorian guard (Ac 28^® AV) is 
absent from the best MSS. The imperial house- 
hold must have constituted so large a proportion of 
the population of Rome that there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that some of its members came 
into contact with Christian teachers. The interest- 
ing fact is that converts were won from so frightful 
a circle of dissoluteness as the court of Nero 
(Suetonius, Nero, 28, 29). The names of a number 
of the imperial attendants of this period having 
been recovered from sepulchral monuments among 
the columbaria in the i.f '!:■* \; • ij;'. 

Way, Lightfoot poini'u ciii lIio b .- . \ Oi ' 
of these names with several that occur in the 
list of salutations in Ro 16, viz. Amplias, Urbanus, 
Stachys, Apelles, Narcissus, Tryphsena, Tryphosa, 
Patrobas (ratrobius), Pliilologu.'', Julia (Julius). 

|,;ol y that the last chapter of Ro is 
H!!. V I a 'I oi 'an Ep. to the Ephesians deprives 
these coincidences of their supposed value. Most 
of the names are not uncommon. 

T I'lM' !»■ — P7 Rii'jf'aua n. on ‘OsBsar’s HotiBe- 
C''!!’ ,(J *1 Jii.d !!...\<< r', .''i' ch. xxvi. ; Eamsay, 

St Paul tiui Irai. p. ;U>, W Avast. Age (Eng. tr.), 

ii. 132. W. F. AdENEY. 

CiESAREA {Kaiaapda), Ac SU 2323.83._The 
city N. of Jaffa, on the seashore, orig. called Strato’s 
Tower, rebuilt by Herod the Great, the capital of 
Judsea under the Procurators, and where St. Paul 
was imprisoned. It was famous for its port, which 
Josephus compares with the Piraeus, though the 
latter was very much larger {Ant. XV. ix. 6). The 
present, rums include the walls of the ancient city, 
and within them those of a much smaller town 
of the tw’elfth cent., with walls rebuilt in the 
thirteenth by St. Louis. The cathedral, of which 
VOL. I. — 22 


only foundations remain, appears to stand on the 
site of the temple raised by Herod to Augustus 
(Jos. Ant, XV- IX. 6; Wars, 1. xxi. 7). On the S., 
outside the mediaeval town, are rums appaiently of 
a large theatre close to the shore. On the E. is a 
cursus, with a fi' 1 o" ■ ‘anite, now overthrown. 
Two aqueducts ■!«•!£“. .i'.''' ! brought the waters of 
the Zerka, or Crocodile River, to the city. They are 
Rom. woik, with round arches, running over the 
swamps, and a tunnel through the cliffs, with rock- 
cut staircases descending in wells. A few Bosnian 
colonists have houses in the ruins. Caesarea was a 
bishopric from the fourth to the thirteenth cent. 
A.D., of which the most celebrated bishop wa.« 
Eusebius. In NT times it had a mixed population, 
and conflicts between the Jews and their fellow- 
citizens were frequent. On the outbreak of the great 
war, the Jewish population was massacred (Jos. 
Wars, II. xviii 1, vn. viii. 7 ; Schurer, HJP li. i. 
86 f.). It was also the scene of a Moslem massacre 
when taken by the Crusaders in A.D. 1 101. For full 
account, and . ains, see SWF, vol. ii. 

sheet X. See u. i i. . •, Giog. Talm. s.v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

CiE)SAREA PHILIPPI CKaLcapda ij ^iKLinrov, 
‘Caesarea of Philip’). — It was so named to dis- 
tinguish it from Caesarea Palestina on the sea- 
coast. It possibly appears in the OT as Baal- 

S id, hut its history for us begins with Herod the 
reat. (For suggested identification with Dan, 
see Smith, Jlist. Geog. p. 480.) 

No spot in Palestine can compare with this in 
romantic beauty. It stands on a ti’nnigiilar 
terrace 1150 ft. above sea-level, cut off from 
Hermon by Wady Khashaheh, and bounded on the 
S. by Wady Za'areh. Abundant water produces 
luxuriant Acgctalion, fertile fields stretch away 
to westward, while groves of stately poplars, great 
oaks, and lowlier evergreens surround the place 
with perennial charm. ^ The fortress IfaVat 
Subeibeh, or JfaVat Banias, crowns the hill behind 
the village. A position of great antiquity and of 
enormous streng ' ’ ■ ■ has always been 

essential to the . estern meadows. 

The old city was surrounded by a strong wall, 
flanked by massive towers, and protected by a 
ditch on the east. North of the village, in the 
face of a steep rock, is Magharet Bas en~Neha\ 

‘ Cave of the foimtainhead.’ ‘Very deep and full 
of still water’ in the days of Josephus, the crumb- 
ling rock has filled the cavern. The waters rise 
all along the base of the gravel bank in front, and, 
gathering together, rush away in arrowy streaks 
between banks of evergreen, under the arch of an 
old Roman bridge; then, as becomes ‘the de- 
scender ’ (niiC)» plunge down a narrow ravine, and, 
taking the stream from Wady Za'areh, flow on ‘to 
join the biimming river’ from Tell el-JEddi in the 
plain. West of the spring, on a projecting crag, 
IS a small shrine of El-Khudr, that strange object 
of Oriental reverence identified with St. George 
and also with the prophet Elijah. Away to the 
N.E. rises the mighty bulk of Hermon, culminat- 
ingin the snowy crest Ml 8000 ft. above the spring. 

Baal -gad- the god of good fortune— gave jlace 
to llie Grecian Pan. The scene of his worship at 
the fountain was called the Paneion (t5 TJavdoy, J os. 
Ant, XV. X, 3), whence the whole district took 
the name of Paneas, XLaveds {Ant ibid. ). Zenodoxus 
dying at Antioch, Augustus gave this region to 
Herod (B.C. 20), who built here a temple of white 
marble in honour of his benefactor. Philip, to whom 
it passed as part of the tetrarchy of Trachonitis, 
enlarged and beautified the town, and in compli- 
ment to the emperor called it Caesarea, adding ‘ of 
Philip,’ to distinguish it from his father’s town, and 
also, no doubt, to secure the memory of his own 
name. Its great and abiding interest, however, ia 
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derived from the visit of our Lord, and ; 

event witnessed by these silent hills (Mt V'\ » :■ ■- S . 
Agrippa ii* called the city Neronias {Ant XX. ix. 
4) ; and, as is proved from the city’s coins, this 
name, with Caesarea, survived some time. Paneas 
' ' ’ ' . ■ ' ' ..self with Caesarea, and finally 

( , , . * ^ . si'iid Paneas takes permanent 

possession in* the Arabic form of BamdSt for the 
Arabs have no^. Vespasian and his army found 
refreshment here before their descent on the Sea 
of Galilee {BJ m. ix. 7). After the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Titus Caesar here ‘ exhibited all sorts 
of shows,’ many of the captives being destroyed by 
wild beasts, and others forced to slay each other 
in gladiatorial displays {BJ vii. ii. 1). Later it 
became the seat of a • b ■ Intioch. Its 

bishops were present ! ■> Nicaea, A.D. 
325 ; Chalcedon, A. D. 451, etc. Tn the stormy history 
of the crusades the town and castle played an im- 
portant part. Eusebius ( bk. vi. 18) mentions a Chris- 
tian tradition that the woman healed of an issue 
of blood (Lk 8^’^) was a native of Banins, her house 
being shown, V ‘ ■' ‘ .• ' ti '■ ■ event. 

Themodern^! < i houses, 

occupied by Moslems. Inere are tew antiq^uities. 
Fragments of broken columns and carved stones, 
a Koman aqueduct nearly buried in refuse, part of 
the old walls and castle, and several niches in the 
rock over the spring, are p'.'i- li* .{Ty ail that 
remain of the splendours of ola Cajsarea Philippi. 

W. Ewing. 

CAGE Jer 5^. — The houses of the rich, 

atufied with craftily-obtained wealth and articles 
of luxury, are compared to a cage full of birds. 
Tlie reference in the previous verse to bird-traps 
would at first suggest that * cage ’ here continues 
the thought of fowling, but the stress laid on the 
fulness of the houses points perhaps to a wicker- 
case or crate full of pigeons and fowls. This is a 
common market sight in the East : the crate 
being literally stuffed, and the birds craning their 
necks out at every opening to get breath and 
esca )'0 oppi The meaning of ‘ cage ’ is sup- 

port o i b\ T'l'' cage {KdpraWos) of Sir IF*^, which is 
the \ialJ. /. 'f f'll ‘ hamper’ of the present day. 

'Cage’ in Eev 18^ {<pv\aK'/}) means ‘hold,’ Le, 
' prison ’ (B Vm), or the word may l^ve here an 
accent of mockery, loprc^ciTirbig the owls and bats 
as mounting guard ovci i he iiaditions of the past. 
No one would thinl o^ii ' ■■■''.•! h m and hateful’ 
birds in a cage or ■ ■ j i ■ j - , i i i ■, unfit for food 
and too ill-omened for ornament. 

G. M. Mackie. 

GAIAPHAS (Kat.d<fxis)f more correctly 'Joseph C.’ 
(cf. ‘ Joseph called Barsabbas,’ Ac 1^), appointed 
high priest of the Jews by the Bom. procurator 
Valerius Gratus (predecessor of Pontius Pilate), and 
removed hj Vitellius A.D. 37 (Jos. Ant xvili. ii. 2, 
iv. 3). C. was son-in-law to Annas (Ananus), 
high priest A.D. 7~14. Some confusion has arisen 
from Lk 3^ ‘in the high priesthood of Annas and 
C.,* and Ac 4® ‘Annas the high priest and C.’ (cf. 
Mk 16'^), as well as Jn 18^^* where ‘the high 
priest’ almost cor'ainly designates Annas. (For 
explanation of i!ij^ of terms see Annas, 

Sanhedrin.) Tii-' ^.li i(,f p- iests were at this period 
mostly Sadducees (Ac 4^ cf. Jos. Ant XV. ix. 3), 
and in the final conflict with Jesus they played a 
more prominent part than the Pharisees, as they 
did also in the subsequent persecution of the 
apostles. When the populaiity of Jesus had 
received a powerful impulse from the raising of 
Lazarus, C. was the leading spirit at the council 
which was held to devise measures to stem the popu- 
I«r ciirient (Jri ). His counsel was to put Jesus 
to death before a tumult of the people should bring 
down upon the nation the vengeance of the Romans. 
His action upon this occasion illustrates his char- 


acteristic disregard of justice and religion, and 
shows with what adroitness he could hide self- 
interest under the cloak of patriotism. But there 
was a deeper meaning in his words than he was 
conscious of ; and the ■ ■ ■ . ' finds in them 
a » ‘ ‘ \ prophecy ot the atonement . 

cf. ' \ \ . 27^^) — with which may be compared 

similar unconscious testimonies in Mt 27^®* and 
Mk 15®^. The policy which C. advocated at this 
meeting, he was largely instrumental in carrying 
out. It was in ‘ the court of the high priest who 
was called C.’ that ‘the chief priests and elders* 
resolved to take Jesus ‘by subtil ty’ — with the 
help of Judas (Mt 26^* ; and it was C. that 

took the leading part in the trial of J esus at the 
nocturnal meeting held immediately after the 
private examination before Annas (Jn 18^^, Mt 
26®'^*®®). The procedure under C.’s presidency was 
a travesty of justice, and while they ‘ sought false 
witness against him,’ Jesus kept silence ; even 
when challenged by C. to speak, — till the latter, 
despairing of establishing any relevant charge by 
means of witnesses, solemnly adjured Jesus to say 
whether He was ‘ the Christ, the Son of God.’ At 
once the iini.iihTiiig answer came (although the 
speaker know iluu He would have to seal His 
to-limony with His blood), whereupon C., with an 
adecriiiion of pious horror, rent his garments, 
saying, ‘ He hath spoken blasphemy . . . What 
think ye ? ’ — to which ‘ they answered, He is 
worthy of death,’ — a sentence that was ratified 
next morning at a formal meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin (Mt Jn 18^®). After tins C. is only 

once mentioned by name in the NT (Ac 4®), associ- 
ated with ‘ as many as were of the kindred of the 
high priest’ in the trial of Polct and John ; but in 
all probability he is ‘ the high priest ’ of Ac 5^^* ^ 

7^ 9^, who continues to persecute the Church. 

J. A. M‘Clymont. 

CAIN (p| 2 ), Firstborn of the first pair (Gn 4^). 
As murderer C. marks a further stage in the down- 
ward course of the fallen race, while he also 
foreshadows its material progress. The name, 
which J derives from^ the mother’s joyful ex- 
clamation at the ‘ acquisition ’ of a man-child (nij; 
procure), may also have suggested the secondary 
notion of the man of blood (pp a spear). A tiller 
of the soil (4^), C. offered a sacrifice of the produce 
of the earth (4^), which, however, was not viewed 
by God with acceptance (4®). The ground of the 
diviii- d’-' h‘r,--ino has commonly been sought in 
the of i'k. offering, or inil'- 

worthlessness, — in the latter case, ciiIk'i I)--'*;! - 
he withheld his best, or because of the insufficiency 
of a sacrifice without blood ; but, while the spirit 
of C. may well be supposed to have expressed itself 
in delay and niggardliness, the text does not carry 
ii-' l>L\<)riu the prophetic idea that the offering, 
omngio I’l'! character and inward disposition of 
C., could not please God (cf. He IH). As to the 
manner in which God intimated Hi^ rejection of 
the sacrifice, the narrative is also siJerit, 
the analogy of the primitive history suggests 
various forms of the revelation - ■< ’ ’'f 

audible voice of God, or the refusf 1 ■» . n 
ing fire. Wrothful and dejected at the slighting 
of his gifts, C. is rebuked by God (4®* 7), who 
teaches him that joy (foii:iveno<s?) is the reward 
of well-doing, but tho peualiv of ' dr !"*-■ 

<(*mp(a(;uM (o furl her sm.* 'Ihegc'I oi i!.-* ::.i *■. 
cu'u: ia Jiggt aval oil by premeditation in LXX and 

* So substantially the received text and rendering. Many 
‘■.i translate: 'Is it not so that, whether thou 
l.r.njT •' T g .1'*, or bring them not, sin lies at the door?*— but 
do violence to the key-word (nxi^) without any clear gain uj 
the sense. LXX reads ; oix. iotv osSms vpoa-iviyxr.it opOSi ^ 
Sj /r-. Yucco.-t; ; — a variation got by slightly changing a 

woul Hi il'o TIeb (‘ fu me door’), but this reading seems to missr 
the iiomt by diM.Jo\ering tiie fault in ceremonial irregularity. 


J 
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other versions, where C. is represented as inviting 
Ahel to go with him into the field (4®). As the 
motive of the murder, jealousy is sulficient, without 
following Jewish scholastics in sup 
about religion or property. More 
Adam, C. would conceal his guil t, but is convicted 
by the voice of the shed blood which cries from the 
ground (4^*^) ; and, agreeably to his deeper guilt, 
the curse which is upon the earth, by which it had 
been made an instrument of punishment, is further 
ci'.c,! (4^®). Adam is driven from Eden, Cain 
from . "i Vfraid for his life, which he 

feels ‘ ■/ C. is vouchsafed the pro- 

tection of the threat of a sevenfold vengeance and 
of a special si^ (4^®). By the sign has been 
understood a mi*; ' in confirmation of 

the promise of . a reiterated miracle 

which in time . * ; deter or terrify an 

assailant, e.ff. a lightning flash, or intermittent 
signs of leprosy ; but the idea rather appears to 
be that a perm; ■ < . i j ’ brand was imprinted, 

which would ' ‘ , .« to his kind, to whom 

by report his crime, and the will of God concern- 
ing him, were sufficiently known. It is further 
related that C. went forth into the land of Nod or 
Wanderland (4^®), v i 

OT social ideals, ii' po: \ ..ii {' '*(.(,(,111 
ism, the first city is built by the first muraerer (4^^). 

The NT allusions to C. (besides He 11^ ; 1 Jn 3^^ 
Jude“) are very general, referring simply to the 
spirit of his lire as the antithesis to Christian 
faith and brotherly love. The vindication of C. 
was undertaken by the Cainites (cf. Epiphanius 

adv, Ecereses, i. 3, 38), who iei)TCMmT;cd him as 
possessed of a dignity, power, prid cijliiilitcnmcni 
superior to Abel — a phenonn-riori which is noi 
without its pji!’!!'!' ii inv^iliJin plons for ilie 
emancipation <»! i ic r 11 liom thc‘«eli-‘^acii- 
li(‘irig ot 1‘iC'' of Till i^i i-'uiUy. The many problems 
raised by the niiiii\ii\n were a fertile theme for 
the Jewish rabbis. The tradition that C. was 
slain by an arrow from the bow of Lamech, who 
mistook him for a wild beast, and thereafter killed 
his youthful son who had misled him, is a fanciful 
structure reared by the same hands on the founda- 
tion of Lamech’s wild song. 

The history of C. and Abel belongs in substance 
to the Jahwistic section of the Pentateuch ( J, Dill- 
mann’s C), which may be concisely described as a 
bodv of iiadition edited in the light of pM>]>]ietic 

nw. -ljuiou. That the story was not found by the 

writer in its present setting, hut was transferred 
by him from a later situation to the primeval 
period, is argued on various grounds — that its dis- 
tinction of farmer and shepherd, and also of fruit- 
oflerings and animal sacrifices, cannot have been 
primitive, much less the building of a city, and 
c.^pc'cinlly that it assumes the existence on the 
cii r I h oi a widely-distiibiited population. On the 
other hand, it must be said that none of the 
problems are absolutely insoluble, with the pre- 
suppositions of the history as it lies before us. 
Possibly, Assyriology may throw more light on 
the question by discovering fresh points of con- 
ijwit Between the OT and th ■ ' 1 ■■ < :i:- 

tions. According to Budde, it i > ' <•'*' w « i. o 1 lu* 
imais of hints in the genealoj.'h : nd p;i1 riM:« lial 
narratives. What remains imar-'' i^m 
is the prophetic inspiration manifested in the repre- 
sentation of God's holiness and long-suffering, in 
the analysis of the guilty heart, and m tlie know’- 
ledge of the rapid diffu'-ioTi of the prinoijdc of 4n, 
and its tendency to steadily inci easing lKiinou5.ness 
RJ8 manifested in outward act* 

Litbuattoe — See esp Dillmann, Genesiif ; Delitzsch, Eew 
Com. 071 Genens; Budde, Bibliftche Crgesrhichte; Ryle, JSarly 
Pop Jewish speculation, Eisenmenger, 

'■ ■ - w. P. Paterson. 


CAINAN {Katpdi^, WH Kao^<£^).— 1. The son oi 
Enos and father of Mahalaleel (Lk 3®'’'*®®). See 
Kenan. 2, The son of A*tdja\aj (Lk 3®^ which 
follows LXX of Gn lu * iP-j. The name is 

j. i' ■ ■ i' "^leb. text of the last two passages* 

» V ■ ' . • ! ■ V . 

CAKE.— See Breab. 

CALAH (n^ 5 ). — The name of a city mentioned in 
Gn 10^^ as having been founded by Niniiod, or by 
Asshur ; for the rendering of tlie BVm ‘ Out of 
that land went forth Asshur,’ is by many sclioiars 
preferred to that of the RV text, ‘ Out of that land 
he {i.e. Nimrod) w^ent forth into Assyria.’ C. is 
here spoken of, together with Nineveh, Rehoboth- 
Ir, and Resen, as having been built, accoiding to 
Heb. tradition, in the I ‘ \ ■ history. 

This city of C. was . < es which 

together foriru'd ihc huge city of Nineveh. Its 
ruins were i i-(o\rTd liy Layard beneath the 
mounds which had gone by the name of Nimrfid, 
lying some 20 miles S. of Mneveh-Kouyunjik, and 
occupying the S. portion of the V-shaped piece of 
country at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Greater Zab. 

The impression produced by the passage in 
Genesis is that Nineveh and tne adjacent towns 
were founded at an age long previous to the time 
of Abraham. But we gather from the cuneiform 
inscriptions that the real founder of Nineveh was 
Shalmaneser I. (B.c. 1300), and that he was the 
builder of C. (Kalhu), the southern suburb of the 
great Assyr. capital. C., after the death of its 
founder, seems to have been allowed to fall into 
neglect until the days of \; -.r-’i.i/" (c. B.O. 
880^), who pinoti( ally rebuilt it. He surrounded it 
with a massive waif, on the N. side of which alone 
are the traces of 58 towers. He erected in it 
beautiful temples and palaces; by a canal he led 
the water of the Greater Zab into the midst of the 
city, and adorned its banks with lovely fruit- 
gardens and vineyards. But the principal building 
of ail seems to have been his own palace (called 
the N.W. pah'U(-\ ,'1-r walls of which were covered 
with siiju I h f-, representing the king en- 

gaged in his duties as priest and warrior. The 
remains of these splendid works of art were care- 
fully excavated under the superintendence of 
Layard, George^ Smith, and Rassam ; and they 
present to the visitor of the British Museum the 
most striking extant memorial of the art and 

! of the ancient \ . • 's-'-in. To 

■ N.W. palace, ir- M., son 

and successor of Assur-naijir-pal, built another 
palace, known as the central, in which was 
found the famous * black obelisk,’ containing the 
memorials of Shalmaneser, and the inscription 
beginning with the words that have been de- 
ci^ered as ‘tribute of Jehu son of Omri.’ This 
was also the palace and residence of the Tiglath- 
pileser of whom we read in Scripture. But it was 
pulled down by Esar-haddon (B.c. 681), who used 
the materials to eiect his own, the S.W., palace; 
and a fourth smaller building, on the S.E., was 
begun by Assur-itil-ilani, the last hut one of the 
Assyr. kings. 

All these buildings were raised upon the huge 
I *11 a gigantic terrace made of bricks and 

•! \\ ■ !i stone, 40 feet above the river bed, at the 
S.W. angle of the city wall. The old river bed 
must have flowed close by the W. side of this vast 
structure, access to which, on the city side, was 
obtained by steps. The size of the terrace may be 
appreciated from the fact of the mound measuring 
G'»0 yaids (N. and S.) by 400 (E. and W), while the 
mound al it.s N.W. comer forms a hill 140 feet high. 

After the fall of Nineveh, we hear nothing more 
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of C. in history. The work of exploring its 
wonderful mounds, and of . \ ( j* ^ its treasures, 
will always be associated \ ■ ‘ name of the 

famous discoverer of the site. Sir H. Layard. 

L. Sciir.uler, COT^\ Eiehra, EWB\ Smith, 

Siijcj, // JJ/, liiid luiir. Pal ; and the art. AsbYRiA. 

H. E. Ryle. 

CALAMOLALUS (A KaXa/AwXaXos, B KaXa^e^/cciXos), 
' F ,T" ■ <'M ■ . I i , dace-name, piobably due to a 

»! .-‘.j • ;i two names Lod and Hadid 
ri ' . • -d t. A65, ; cf. Neh 7^7). 

CALAMUS.™-See Reed. 

CALCOL — ^A Judahite, a descendant of 

Zerah (1 Ch 2®), otherwise described in 1 (where 
AV has Chalcol) as a son of Maliol, famous for 
wisdom, hut surpassed by Solomon. 

CALDRON^—See Food. 

CALEB (a^;i, XaX^^) is one of the numerous words 
in OT which are used both as the name of an 
individual and the eponym of a family or clan, 
Acc. to the narrative of Nu 13. 14, C. was (alike 
in JE and P) one of the men sent by Moses to 
* spy out ’ the land ; in JE he is the only one of 
the spies who dissents from the opinion that the 
Canaanites were too strong to be conquered; 
and to him alone is exemption granted from the 
sentence of exclusion from the Promised Land 
(Nu 14^). In P, Joshua is also named as one of the 
spies ; both are equally faithful, and both have 
praise and promises bestowed upon them (Nu 14®®). 
JE’'' iijH”' :ho. which is the older, is followed in 
Dt r-'-' ■' . and Jos 14 (where the words ‘and 
concerning thee’ [v.®] seem to he an editorial 
addition). In the last-named passage, C. at the 
age of claims from Joshua the fulfilment of 
the promise of Nu 14^^ and, in answer to his 
applicaann, has Hebron and the neiglibouiing hill- 
country assigned to him, ‘ because that he wholly 
followed the Lord the God of Israel.’ 

The chief interest of the name C. centres, how- 
ever, in its use as the in of the great family 
of the Kalibbites (Calobuc"). The latter name is 
most probably to be explained as an instance of 
totemism. Ine Kalibbites were a dog-tribe (2^3= 
dog). While the K. became eventually one of the 
most important constituents of the tribe of Judah, 
C. is truly represented in 1 S 25® (Nabal of the 
house of C.) 30^^ (the Negeb of C.) as distinct 
from Judah. On the other hand, the Chronicler 
traces C.’s descent to the patriarch Judah (1 Ch 2^* 
C.9. i8ff. makes Jerahmeel his elder brother. 

The difference between the oiigiiial and the 
ultimate relation of C. to Judah cxplaitis these 
divergent accounts of C.’s descent, which are found 
in difierent document^ hch^nging^o diff- ' »‘'sl periods 
and dominated by n (“oi (mil mmm i\ o*-. Wiiile, as we 
have seen, the Chronicler makes him a descendant 
of Judah, he is called by JE, theKenmite (Nu32i2, 
Jos 14®- or son of Kenaz, like Othniel his 
younger brother (Jos 15^^, Jg 1^® 3®* ^^). This Kenaz 
appears in Gn 36"*®- amc)ng the tribes of Edom, 
and in \ ' h d '‘.‘Kjd the grandson of 

Esau. 1 O' p -li .l* ■ x; b»:i of Caleb-ephratah 
1 Ch see Genealogy. 

Taking all the data together, the course of 
events was prob.ibly sonietlimg like this. The 
Kalibbites, scjjjnm mg from the main stock of the 
Kenizzites, vlio had Llioir settlements on Mt. Seir, 
penetrated into the hill-country of S- Canaan as far 
as Hebron. Their relations with Judah were more 
or less friendly afc the time of th-. < ■■ i j i and 
ultimately they coalesced with : 'i,i! • . came j 

to be reckoned as one of its chief clans. The 
Btatements that C. alone spoke hopefully of the 


prospect of conquering Canaan (Nu 13®®), and that 
he afterwards received Hebron as the reward of hia 
faith (Jos 14^^), may contain a reminiscence of 
the circumstance that the Kalibbites penetrated 
into Canaan directly from the S., and before the 
advent of the tribe of Judah. The name of C. 
may still survive m the Wady el-Kulab, 10 miles 
S. of Hebron. 

Literature. — Driver, LOT 68, 77, 103, Lt. 25 f.; Moore, Jm 
30 f.; W. R. Smith, OTJO^ 279 n., 402, " ' ' . 

A rah 200, 210 . Budde, Rieht. u, Sam, 4 ff. , 
et Fam Jvd ^ and Comp. d. Hex 337 f.; Kuenen, Rel Isr 
i. 135 ff., 176 ff.; Graf, der Stamm Svuneon^ 16-18; Benzmger, 
Hob. Arch. 293 ff. J, A. SELBIE. 

CALENDAR.— See Time. 

CALF, GOLDEN CALF. — i. The use of the word 
*calf' in EV to designate the images of Aaron 
and Jeroboam is somewhat iid'ii jhIi! g. The Heb. 
writers invariably (for Hos see beiow) employ 
for this purpose the word which, however, 

like tl “ , ^ fern, 'eglah^ has a 

wider ^ . our calf. Thus we read of 

an 'eglah of three years old (Gn 15®), and of another 
giving milk (Is cf. Hos Jer 50^^ RV). A 
comparison of Jer 3H® with Jg 14^®, where the 
reference is to a young bull and a young cow 
respectively, of an age to be broken :t> i 
shows conclusively, apart from coii'ii.t:: .o'l-i 
drawn from the study of comparative religion, 
that’^yeHs the term for a young hull 

just arrived at smuui.iy. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to suppose that the use of the word to denote 
the images in question is due either to contempt 
on the part of the sacred writers, or to the diminu- 
tive size of the images themselves (so most recently 
Bacon, Triple Trad, of the Exodus, p. 134, who 
would translate ‘ little bull ’). The feeling of con- 
tempt which Hosea undoubtedly entertained to- 
wards the bull-worship of his countrymen has 
usually been detected in the unique fern, 
px n '3 Hos 10® MT. But the MT is here certainly 
at fault ; for not only do the LXX and Pesh. ver- 
sions preserve the sing., but the repeated occur- 
rence of the sing. masc. suffix in the rest of tlie 
verse b\\ points to the usual as the 

origin.' ' In the LXX the lendering is 

uniformly fjLdaxos, except in the books of Kings 
where the fern. 5(i/4aXts, a heifer, is adopted. The 
reason for this procedure may perhaps be found in 
the desire of the translator or translators of this 
part of the OT to avoid the use of fJLhaxoSj as sug- 
gesting to Egyptian readers the sacred bulls of 
Memphis and Heliopolis. Herodotus and other 
Greek writers, as is well known ' * ’ ■ ' ^ j the 
latter as and in the LXX itseit the 

word is applied to Apis ( o ’Airts ... 6 fji6<rxos aov 
Jer 26^® [MT 46^®]). The occurrence of the fern, 
in To 1® {rp BciaX ry Sa/xdXet, Cod. B — but Cod. a 
fjihcrxv ktX) is to be explained by the favourite 
substitution of for by Jewish doctors (see 
esp. Dillm. in Sitzungsher. d. BerL Akad., June 
1881, on * Baal with a fern, article ’ — cf. Ro 11^ and 
LXXjpa^^m). 

ii. Aaron’s Golden Bull.— One of the most 
important incidents which Heb. tradition has 
preserved of the wanderings is that which now 
occupies the 32nd chap, of Exodus. A very 
cursory examination is sufficient to show that 
the narrative in its present form cannot be the 
product of a single pen. Thus {a) the author of 
^^9-14 cannot be the author of vv.®®"®^; (b) v.®* 
cannot have been written by the same hand as 
v.®^ ; (c) if the chapter is a unity, the evident sur- 
prise of Moses in w.^®* is inexplicable after the 
explanation in w.^* ®. XVithout going further into 
the details of the analysis — which in this part ol 
Exodus IS exceedingly difficult — ^we may simply 
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ranaark that the main strand of the narrative is 
almost certainly from the pen of the Ephraimite 
historian, E. Additions thereto have been drawn 
from the other prophetic source, J, not without 
some modifications from the pen of the redactor of 
the two narratives. The main point to note is 
that the historicity of the incident is attested by 
our oldest sources, and confirmed by the author of 
Deuteronomy who based his own narrative (Dt 
10^^) on these sources, frequently, indeed, using their 
ipsissima verba (see parallel columns in Driver’s 
JDeut pp. 113, 114). This conclusion does not 
exclude the po^sibihiy that the narrative in re- 
ceiving its linal IiLcrary form may have absorbed 
some reflection of the religious sympathies of the 
writers (see below). 

The r(.ih)v. iMir is a rdsum^ of the leading features 
of the I'.o as now presented: — Becoming 

iirpj'li ‘’s! under the continued absence of their 
people prevail on Aaron to make a god 
(D'nSit) whicn should go before them. With the 
material furnished by the golde'i T'-’in.:- of i'u 
women and children ‘a molten «*; ' i.i- 

(the details of the process are obscure), before 
which an altar is built, and to which, as a symbol 
of see esp. v.® * to-morrow is a feast to J"’ — 
divine honours are paid. The rest of the chapter 
tells of J'"s anger, of Moses’ ' * • ‘on, 

of Aaron’s truly Oriental . < ■ - , of 

the destruction of the calf (here again the process 
is difficult to explain), and of 3000 of its wor- 
shippers. The uncertainty which prevails with 
regard to the reading and rendering of v.^ (see the 
Comm, in loc.) renders it impossible to speak 
positively as to the construction of the image. 
A comparison of v.** with v.^®, and of both with 
other passages where similar images and their 
manufacture are described, such as Dt 7^, Is SO^^ 
40i» 44^0 etc., seems to point to a wooden core 
overlaid with gold (cf. what is said below of the bulls 
of Jeroboam). If this supposition is correct, the 
image was no doubt life-size or over, as is sug- 
gested both by the amount of gold provided and by 
the fact that Aaron built an altar before it (v.®). 
Much in^enuitj ’ p 1: \ .. -s.’i ’ 'he endeavour 

to explain the i*" o (- ■' •' enumerated 

in v.^. The most probable explanation seems to 
be that after the core had been charred and 
burned, the casing of gold (Dt 7^, Is 30^) was 
reduced to minute fragments (‘ dust’ Dt 9®^) by a 
process of crushing similar to that ciTiplo.>'(‘d at the 
present day by the poorer classes in llie in 
the preparation of cement from broken pottery* 
(cf. L)n 2*“ ®®). Asa supreme mark of contempt, 
the * dust ’ thus obtained was cast ' upon the brook 
that descended out of the mount’ (acc. to an 
interesting detail supplied by Dt 9^^), and the 
children of Israel made to drink of it (cf. the 
analogous procedure, Nu 5®® ®^*). 

Deferring to a later stage the question as to the 
origin, Egyptian or other, of this so-called * calf- 
worship,’ we must, before passing from the incident 
of Ex 32, refer to the problem, raised by recent 
criticism, of the original connexion and historical 
piirpoi t of the narrative. The key to the simplest 
solution of the problem is that furnished by the 
account in Dt 10®* ® of the separation of the tribe 
of Levi for the exclusive exercise of the priestly 
office. The introductory phrase *at that time,’ 
V.*, refers, we can hardly doubt, to the incidents 
recorded in ch. 9. Now, if we keep in mind the 
fact that the great prophetic liistory-book, as it 
lay before the author of Dt, contained much 
which the final redactor excised to make way for 
the divergent and ampler details of P, the sugges- 

* The pottery la reduced to fine dust by rolling* a large stone 
backwards and forwards over the fragments, as may be seen any 

■mnmer in the Birket es-Sultan at Jerusalem. 


I tion seems most reasonable, that Ex 32 in its 
original connexion formed the introduction to JE^s 
account of the consecration of the tribe of Levi to 
the priesthood. The priestly in short, 

was represented in JE as I >0 rc^v; i-i bestowed 
by J" on the sons of Levi for their fidelity to his 
cause at an a ikiTr;[,c’ Lint crisis in the history of the 
wanderings. Tne use of the standing expiession 
for the priestly consecration (**3 t in Ex 32^ 
leaves no donot as to the nature of the ‘ blessing ’ 
(v.^) that was about to be bestowed upon the tribe 
(cf. also Dt 33®* ® where we have probably another 
reference to the incidents of Ex 32). 

While regarding the cxpl. million just given of 
the main purport of the nurriiiive in its original 
connexion as the most probable, we would not seek 
to deny that other motives may also have influ- 
enced the early narrators. No Ephraimite writer 
of the 8th cent. B.O., imbued with the spirit of the 
pio: belie Ici ibhig, could have committed to writ- 
ing ihe Inci* on; o. 13io golflon calf without penning, 
at the same time, an implicit condemnation of the 
recognised worship of Northern Israel. That the 
narratives of Ex 32 and 1 K 12^®^* are not inde- 
pendent of each other is plain from the almost 
identical words with which the images are intro- 
duced (Ex 32®, 1 K 12^^ cf. Neh 9^®). Indeed it is 
more than probable that the author of Ex 32® de- 
liberately chose the unusual plural construction 
. . . nj’x) in order to make his covered 
polemic more pointed.* 

iii. The Bulls of Jeboboam i.— -The cardinal 
passage, 1 K 12^®“®® (cf. 2 Ch ID^* i®), is by every 
token to be assigned to the Denteronomic compiler 
of the book of Kings, who flourished c, B.c. 600 
(see Driver, LOT^ 183 ; Kittel, op, cit.^ Eng. tr. ii. 
211-212). Whether the compiler is here building 
on an older written foundation or not, the passage 
• ^ bears the stamp of *’u ‘‘"I > ; 

I is perfectly natural ji’h! :* i“ I ;','l ' . 

Jeroboam found that, despite the success ot his 
revolution politically, the temple of Solomon, with 
its numerous priesthood and no doiibl im[)o-big 
ritual, still exercised an irresistible riiinction foi 
the worshippers from the Northern Kingdom. 
J*-'’'*!hl\ u in favour of the 

f \ i . (• :f ‘-h !• •(': Ioj:** pilgrimages were 

*0'*0’ 1*> -II f( I 'l COIMj (k KHJll.-.* 

measures to provide a < o.*' ic' ■ "M n n - 

tnary or sanctuaries that might retain the more 
devout of his subjects within his kingdom. While 
thus maintaining (against Stade, Geschichte^ i. 352) 
the essential accuracy of the compiler’s estimate 
of Jeroboam’s principal motive, we would by no 
means exclude, ■ « ‘ ‘ ■ factor in the case, 

the desire — on ■■ * . ^ ^ ■ exclusive stress — 

to pose as the protector of the ancient sanctuaries 
and the patron of their priests, to whom Jeroboam 
may have looked for political support. Indeed it 
is not improbable that many of the Northern 
priesthood had already bt'gim to realise that the 
icFiiTilo of Solomon must inevitnbly make for the 
<*( 'll till of the cultus, and, like the priest- 
hood of Babylonia in the case of Cyrus, they may 
have been among the first to welcome the new 
sovereign. 

We can also understand the motives that led to 
tne selection of Bethel and Dan as the chief seats 
of the rival worship. The former recommended 
itself as having been, from time immemorial (Gn 

♦This BUggrestion liolda good whether we translate DM^N 
in the above passages by * God ' or by ‘ gods/ On the construc- 
tion of **» with a plur. vb., see Driver, Deut. p. 66 ; Strack’s 
excursus in his Genesis, pp. 67-68 ; Ba adissin, iStud. z. aemif 
7? '• note pp. 65-57. If we nu reinler ' 

• (n clciirh be ' ‘■e of the phrase in 1 K is the older, for (as 
Iv bsi'. p'' r*;od out, Hist, of the JSeb., Eng. tr. ii. 212) it is 
oiilv in the cm so of Jeroboam, and not in the case of Aaron, that 
Jio 1)1 lira’. ‘ gods ’ has anv meaning. 
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i 28^® 35®, Hos 12^. ®), one of the c^^ief sanctuaries of | 
1 the land, and it was besides con\'enicntly situated 
for intercepting^ the pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. During the whole period of the exist- 
ence of the^ Northern Kingdom, the sanctuary of 
Bethel continued to be i ! i » " ‘giv ; ^ ^ • I re (see esp. 
Am 7^®), and even survive , a century, 
until finally destroyed during the reformation of 
Josiah (2 K 23^®'^®). The city of Dan had also 
from the generation , i’> c mquest been 

a noted sanctuary, * 1 :*! . >• ■ :* commended 

it as the religious centre of the tiibes to the east 
and west of the sea of Galilee. The new sanctu- 
ary, however, did not survive * the captivity 
of the land’ (Jg 18®®), at the hand of Tiglath- 
pileser, b.c. 734 (2 K 15^®), although Jo-t p.hi Mbs 
of ‘the temple of the golden co'v . x.’"^ 

po6^)f as if its ruins, at least, were still standing 
in his day ( Wars, IV. i. 1). 

With regard to the size and construction of 
Jeroboam’s bulls we have no precise information. 
As in the case of the image fashioned by Aaron, 
we may best think of them as consisting of a 
wooden core overlaid with gold. This view would 
be considerably si iCT'glliou ‘d could we be sure that 
the obscure word (Hos 8®) has tho meaning 
here which it bears in the Talmud, viz., s|)liTllc^^^ or 
shavings of wood (see Wellhausen, JJfi khiivm 
Prophet my in loc.)* They were probably of con- 
siderable size, and represented a young but full- 
grown bull. There is no authority for supposing 
that they were winged, like the bulls of Assyria, 
or were copies of any ‘ cherubic emblem,’ whether 
in Solomon’s temple (so Farrar, Expositor, viii. 
[1893]: ‘Was there a Golden Calf in Dan?’) or 
elsewhere. We are further expressly informed 
that Jeroboam ‘ set the one in Bethel, and the 
other put he in Dan ’(IK 12^®). The view recently 
put forward by Klostermann in his Komm. in loc, 
(1887), and repeated in his Gesch. d, Volkes Isr, 
(1896), and supported by Farrar {ut sup.), that 
both were set up at Bethel, requires un- 

>\*in'jrn,jiblc liberties with the text, and is contrary 
to all the available evidence (cf. Am 8'^\ To 1® rep 
fiScrxv • • • iy Ady (k)). On the other hand, it is 
tliought by many recent scholars that the bull 
fayiriln>!i-'ri was not confined to the two ^eat 
sanctuaries already mentioned. Stade, indeed, 

f oes so far as to say that there is evidence in 
[osea for the presence of bull-images at all the 
more important sanctuaries {ZATW, 1883, p. 10). 
The strongest claim is perhaps for the capital, 
Samaria (Am 8^^ ‘ they that swear by the .sw of S.\ 
although it is doubtful whether the city or the 
country is here intended. If the latter, the refer- 
ence would be to the image at the chief sanctua:^ 
at Bethel. The same form of worship was also, in 
ill'* (» of many, ]'riu*l at Beersheha and 

(Jii/jil \-n 4^ 5® 8^, Ho-, 12^^ [Heb.i®]),$ 

The ritual of these northern sanctuaries does not 
seem to have differed much from that of the great 
sanctuary of the South (see an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the evidence of Amos and Hosea on this 
point by Oettli in Greifswalder Studien, ‘Der 
Kultus bei Amos u. Hosea,’ 1895). The ]uu'-(s, 
however — derisively named onp^ (‘ hlnck-cofM'-' *') 
by Hosea (10®)— were recruited from all the tribes, 
not, as in the South, from the tribe of Levi 
exclusively, which thing was an offence to the 
histoiian, writing from the standpoint of the 
Beuteronomic law (1 K 12®^, 2 K 23®, and cf. 2 Ch 
11^^ 13*). Mention is made of various kinds of 
♦The Ta^. Jonathan renders by '103 ‘shavings 

of (wooden) boards." Of. Shabloith (ed. Strack) 4i O’Binn 
carpenters* shavings. 

f For refl. to the opinion of certain Fathers that there was a 
ciQf at Gilgal, see G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, i. 37. 

t Jerome, however, is too expbcit with his bobui immolwntes, 

In the last passage dted. 


sacrifice, although not of human sacrifice (as some 
would interpret Hos 13^ oix 'npi, see the Com- 
mentaries). This passage further refers to the 
practice of kissing the bulls as an act of woiship, 
either by throwing kisses to them (as in Job 31^) 
or by actually kissing the images, as the Moslems 
do the ‘black stone’ at Mecca (cf. 1 K 19^®). 

iv. The Origin of the Bull Symbols.— We 
have deferred to this stage the inquiry as to the 
origin of this form of religious syiiiboii&ni. It is 
needless to occupy space with proof of the absurdity 
of the opinion so long current in the Church, both 
Jewish and Christian, that we have here a species 
of avowed idolatry. Whatever abuses may have 
crept in at a later period, however gross may have 
become the conceptions of the people regarding the 
gol'L'ri bulls, it is now universally acknowledged 
liij't ibcy were originally a sincere attempt to 
symbolise the true covenant God of Israel. Whence, 
then, did the Hebrews derive this symbol ? How 
came they to represent the Deity under the form 
of a young bull? The answer, almost uniformly 
given from the days of Philo and the early fathers 
to our own, has been ; The Hebrews borrowed this 
symbolism from the Egyptians. Now, it is indeed 
a striking coincidence that both Aaron and Jero- 
boam had intimate relations with , Egypt mst 
before they fashioned their respective images. But 
it is a mistake to speak of Jeroboam as a prot^gd 
of Shishak or Sheshonk of Egypt, for this monarch 
claims to have captured cities from Central as well 
as from Southern Palestine in the course of the 
raid referred to in 1 K 142®®^*. Some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of accepting the Egyp. origin of the 
so-called calf or bull worship are these : (a) The 
Egyptians worshipped only the living bulls Apis 
and Mnevis, as incarnations of Osiris and of the 
Sun-god respectively j (6) it would have been the 
height of absurdity to speak, as Aaron did, of the 
golden calf as representing the God that brought 
the Hebrews up out of Egypt, had the imago bgun 
a reflection of any Egyp. deity ; (c) the lii^Lorical 
situation of 1 K 12*^®®^ requires that the ^ new 
symbolism by which Jeroboam hoped to consolidate 
his kingdom should not be an importation from 
without, but something genuinely national. For 
these and other reasons the majority of the more 
recent writers on this subject prefer to seek the 
origin of the buU-i^mbolism in the native religions 
tendencies of the Hebrews themselves— tendencies 
which they shared with the other Semitic peoples 
about them. Among an agricultural people there 
could be no more natural symbol of strength and 
vital energy than the young bull. The leaning to 
this ■ ■ ;; olism was, so to say, in the 

bloo .,1 } ‘ days when the ancestors of 

the Hebrews were still beyond the flood (Jos 24^). 
This view of the r : ‘ ‘ o ; * of the so-called bull- 

worship has been j ■ q ■ ■ ■ only by such men as 
Vatke {Bill. Theol. p. 398), Kuenen {Belig. of 
Israel, i. passim), andDuhm [Theol. d. Propheten, p. 
47), hut by more conservative scholars, such as 
Dillmann [Exodus, 1880, p. 337 ; Eandh. d. AT 
Theol. 1895, pp. 98-9), and Baudissin, in Germany, 
and hesitatingly, in our own country, by Kobertson 
[Early Belig. pp. 215-220, where a full discussion 
of the problem will be found). 

V. Attitude of the Prophets Amos and 
Hosea to the Bull-Symbols.— We cannot bring 
this article to a close without a brief reference to 
this topic. However excellent Jeroboam’s in- 
tentions may have been in the institution of the 
new form of the national cultus, and however 
little the contemporary representatives of Jahwism 
may have found amiss therein, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that he, unwittingly it may be, 
sanctioned a declension from the pure teaching of 
the great prophet and founder of Israel’s religion, 
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with its image) ess worship of J". The silence of 
the earlier prophets is a fact, explain it as we may. 
It has even been questioned if Amos condemns the 
bulls of the northern sanctuaries (but see above for 
Am 4^ 5®). Hosea, on the other hand, is unable to 
express the intensity of his scorn for them. He 
saw what his predecessors in the prophetic office 
had not seen, ho'A (h'.r'- » w..- an approach to the 
worship of the i'“; i.-. .v- of Canaan the 

institutions of Jeroboam had provided. This wor- 
fehip of J" by ■ ' ’ ’ ' . on a gradual assimi- 
lation of tli€ that of Baal, which 

now threatened to prove fatal to the former. Bull- 
symbolisr* • T i -( u ■ ■■ 1 » D-v.o.- *i .. 

So that ” ^ stice to Jeroboam, we may 

fairly modify the sweeping condemnation passed 
upon him bv the later bmlical writers, imbued 
with the loltier spiritual teaching of Deut., we 
must also charge him with having hindered, not 
helped forward, the divine purpose in the election 
of Israel. * In reality, man cannot with impunity 

a down the invisible God to the sphere of the 
e ; he thereby empties the idea of God of its 
ethical content; it loses for him its sanctifying, 
elevating, disciplining, and mi. ifv i'l'i • ower ; God, 
for lum, sinks to the level o. a a: •! idol, which 
makes no higher demands on men. This is amply 
proved by the history of the No’C c ' , 

its image- worship became for it «■ s '• ,*\ \\‘\ ■ 
to pass over into genuine . . •' ! ; 

heatlienish, secular atmosphere (Sinn) and heathen 
immorality overpowered it, and brought about the 
premature dissolution of the State* (Dillmann, 
Mandbuchy p. 167). 

T • .1 ■ T; *' ' \ ^ <'■! Exodus and Kings, and 

tla.' ■ u* (»l 1 ! i\' ■ ■ {Religion of Israel esp.^ 

v<-' 1 . ‘i.), Schultz, Smend, and 

Di ■ na' • • . 1895, pp 98-9, 166-7), the 

foil, special works may be consulted: Of the older writers 
Moncasus, Aaron Purgatus (in Critici 5'acn, ix,, a brief sum- 
maij IS ^iven by Matt. Poole in his Synopsis under Ex 82) ; 

r. ‘ • J • ' V •' De Aureis . . , VituKs^pp. 

■ ■■ h s . if pp. 45-64. O'r^'^do’-Ms E 
K ' ■; '//' ■. » ‘ : p. 63-68, and uiu 'it a. 

li I! * .. ;■ . - i'-mmiTo ..f » ; >»s,15<l i -ou, 

1 ff ' ■ -i. ; '{ d f i,<‘, ‘ • , 

and ms arc. ‘Kaio i^goiaenesp i" \ . I. v * • w-p. 

informing as to prevalence of bull-worship among the Sem. 
tribes); ^ Oo'ili, ‘ Per Kultus bei Amos u. Hosea’ in Oreifs- 
walder IhD.l, pp. 1-34; also art. * Calf ’in Smith, DJB^ 

(by Farrar). A. K. S. KENNEDY. 

CALITJlS (A Ka\lraSf B KaXelrais ). — One of the 
Levites who undertook to repudiate his ‘strange 
wife,’ 1 Es 9^. He bore a second name, Colius 
(A Ki»)\ios, B Kwvos). The reading of B is KcSyoy, 
oCros KaXetrals, K€ HadacoSf which shoul ' i- « 

read, as Dr. Swete conjectuies, ' 

'^Kerradaios ; but this is an emendation of the Gr. on 
the part of B, and does not represent the original 
Heb. of Ezra, as a comparison with Ezr 10 ^ 
* Kelaiah (the same is Kelita), Pethahiah * shows. 
A Levite of the same name, and probably the same 
person, is mentioned as one of those who expounded 
the Law, 1 Es 9^ (KaXelrasssKelita, Neh 8 s where 
LXX omits). H. St. J. Thackeray. 

CALEEH. — To calk (or catdk as the spelling has 
been for the last century), from calcare ‘ to tread,’ 
is to stop up a seam, esp. of a ship, by treading or 
pressing in oakum or the like. Cf. Darapier, yoy. 
(1697), ‘In the South Seas the Spaniards do make 
Oakam to chalk their Ships, with the husk of the 
Coco-nut.* ‘Calker* occurs in this sense, Ezk 
278. 27 (Hei), AVm ‘ stoppers of chinks *). 

J. Hastings. 

GALL. — To call is originally to * shout,’ and esp. 
to shout so as to summon. 1. Hence one of its 
earliest applications is to inmte, now aichaic or 
obsolete, but found in AV, as 2 S 15^^ ‘with 
Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerus. that 


were called’ (RV ‘invited’); Jn 2^ ‘And both 
Jesus was called (RV ‘bidden’), and his disciples, 
to the marriage’ ; Rev 19^ ‘ Blessed are they which 
are called unto (RV ‘bidden to') 'lie Miibige 
supper of the Lamb.’ 2. Closely i ^ .on vib 
this is the call to some duty, as 1 S 28^® ‘ I have 
called thee, that thou mayest make known unto 
me what I shall do’; esp. by God, as He 11® 
‘Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
place’; Ac 13- ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work wlieieunto I have called tliem.’ 
Then the word is used particularly and technically 
of the Divine call to partake of the blessings of 
redemption ; 1 Co P ‘ God is faithful, by whom 
ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord ’ ; whei eupon they who are thus 
called (having obeyed } are described as ‘ the 
called,’ 1 Co ‘ But unto them which are called ’ 

(Gr. atrrots 8^ rots KXTjrots, RVm ‘unto the called 
themselves,’ Lightfoot ‘to the believers them- 
selves ’). See Calling. 3. When one is called it 
is often by name, from which comes the idiom to 
call a person or thing so and so, to give a name ; 
Gn 1® * God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Vi' ’ ‘ : 2 8 6^ ‘the ark of God which is 
called by : even the name of the Lord of 

hosts that sitteth upon the cherubims ’ (RV ; see 
Name). And according to a usage which is now 
archaic if not obsolete, the calling is transferred 
from the person or thing to the name, as Mt 
‘thou shalt call his name Jesus’; Gn 32-® ‘Thy 
name shall he called no more Jacob, hut Israel.* 
See also He 5^® ‘ Called (RV ‘ named ’) of God an 
high priest after the order of Melchisedec’ (Gr. 
rrpoaayopei/etv [all] ‘cxprc'—os the formal and solemn 
ascription of the viile t,o Him to whom it belongs, 
“addresse’ J — Westcott m Zoc. It is 

a public • ■ lyopeifeLVf from dyopd the 

market-place) ; 7^^ * and not be called after the 
order of Aaron’ (Kiyeadai, ‘be spoken of as,’ RV 
‘be reckoned*); and cf. Ac IP®, Ro 7®, where 
XPwaTl^eiv is tr. ‘call* (see Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 7®). 

4* Some phrases demand attention. Call again, 
i,e, call back (see Again), as Bar 3®® ‘He that 
sendeth forth light and it goeth, calleth it again.* 
Call back=invite to return, 1 Es 1®® (Gr. jaeraKaX^o), 
used in middle voice in NT=s ‘ send for,* Ac 7^^ 20^'“^ 
2425.26) . and fig. = take back a promise. Is 31® ‘will 
not c. back his words * (Tpn). Call for : (1 ) Send for, 
cause to come, Est 5^® ‘ he sent and called for hia 
friends’ (k 3 ;i, RV ‘ fetched *) ; Ac 24®® ‘ when I have 
a convenient season, I will c. for thee ’ {/aeraKaX^co, 
RV ‘ c. thee unto me *) ; 28®® ‘ For this cause there- 
fore have I called for you, to see you ’ (Tra/wxxaX^w, 
only here in this meaning, elsewhere ‘beseech,* 
Mt 8®-®^’®* and often; ‘entreat,’ Lk 15®®, 1 Co 4^®, 

I Ti 5S so here RV ; ‘ exhort,’ He 3^® ‘ exhort one 
another dally,’ and often ; * comfort,’ 2 Co P, etc. ) ; 
Ac BF ‘Sergius Paulns • . . called for Barnabas 
and Saul ' (irpoarKaXica, BY * called unto him * ; but 
Ja 6^^ ‘ let him c. for t!he elders of the church,* 
RV retains, though Gr. the same); Ac 10® ID* 

. RV ‘fetch’). (2) AsIc, rfqu>.st, 1 K 8®® 
■!o ‘ unto them in all that tlioy call 

for unto thee* (K*ji?, RV ‘cnr*) ; Ac 16^ ‘he called 
for alight’ (aireu) ; Mt 27^^ ‘This man calleth for 
Elias (RV ‘calleth Elijah’), and Jn 11^ ‘The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee’ (RV ‘calleth 
thee,’ both (pcevico). Call forth : Is 3D («"ji: 3 ) ; Ac 24® 
‘when he was called forth, TertuUus began to 

* In the Gospels there is a distinction between the * Called,* 
xXfiroi, i e. those who have received the invitation to enter the 
Messiah’s king-dom, and the ‘ Chosen ' (UXwToi), i.e. those who 
have obeyed it: Mt 2214 ‘Many are called, but few chosen.* 
But in the Epistles this distinction vanishes, the writer having 
in mind the divine greatness and force of the call, not the 
human acceptance or rejection of it. See Lightfoot on Col 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro li 
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accuse him’ — the tr. of Tindale, KV ‘called,’ as 
in mod. law-court phraseology, ‘ Call the next 
witness’ (Gr. KaX^oj). Gall on or call upon, used 
frequently, but always of God or the Name of God 
(n 1 i 3 or iTTLKaXita), as fs 50^® ‘ e. upon me in the day 
of trouble.’ In Ac 15^'^ ‘all the Gentiles, upon 
whom my name is called, saith the Lord’ (from 
Am 9^^ * the heathen which are called by my name ’) 
we see the reverse side. See this phrase in Dt 28^® 
ni.T Dcy, ‘ J"’s name is called over thee’) 
and Driver’s note there. 

'Tne sense of the phrase,* says Driver, ' appears clearly from 
2 S 1228, where Joab, while besieging Rabbah, sends to urge 
David to come in person and take it, “ lest I (emph.) take the 
city, and my name be called over if,” i.e. lest I gain the credit 

v" ’ • • I ' , 1 it be counted as my conquest. The 

I • ■ ‘ ‘ ‘ cquired 

uy acLuai coiiquesb or 0 •* . ' . c , » at the 

samt I '■ 0 . I*’ ■! a <j: • . occurs rrequently, 

esp. w ! Ill .! ‘..'I'l ■! II .'-.r.i' I, Ji'rus., or laeTemple. 

The iM'"'. ^ c: V'li !)■- .Ii r 7- ’ - 151® (of Jer. him- 
self). j: - ,i2 1 a ^ -•* . . >c 'i - 2 Ch > », is 6319, 2 Oh 7H 

Dn S)'-" *'*. lln ^ r Ac l.'i'", .1.1 1) I ! q .otations by James 

from Am 9 ^ 2 .] it is to be regretted,’ adds Driver, * that in EV 
the phrase is gcncmlly paraphrased obscurely, called by my 

name” (v^nieh re.j.ll\ to a dijfferent expression, 

'Dts'a N"ip3, Is 437; cf. ;; , but the Kteral rendering, 

‘i • ‘1 'i- h b .<’• rer and more forcible 

■ ii ;» 1 ' ■>< . I ►; .< I RVm (e.p. in 1 K 843).* 

Call in question : Ac 19^® LV ‘ accuse ’), 

23® 24®^ (Kplvoj). In these places, as elsewhere in 
older English, the phrase means to put one on 
his trial before a court of justice. Cf. — 

* He that was m q ic-! ‘‘'rs for the robbery. 

aiid vS Henry IV, (Pt. 2) I. ii. 63. 

J. Hasthstgs. 

GALLING {K\^<rLSy vocatio), God’s invitation to 
man to accept the benefits of His salvation. It is 
God’s first act in the application of ■ •***.»••. I-i 
accordance with His eternal purii- JJo . 
A distinction is made between God’s calling and 
men’s acceptance of it (Mt 20^®), the unrestricted 
offer an-' I i** • j 'O]-' h".' which results from a 

heartj r'‘ . i oi .■>.!. it implies. On God’s 
part it is sure, and without repentance (Ko 11^). 
God in Christ calls to Himself all who are in need 
of Him, and those who feel their need, come. 
God’s calling of man is in Christ and unto fellow- 
ship with Himself in Christ (Ph 3^^), and is con- 
veyed to all peoples by the — of the gospel 

and the administration of ■ ■ ■ ^ (Mt 28^® 

In respect of its ethical significance and the 
spiritual condition which it aims at working in all 
who respond, it is described as a ‘holy calling’ 
(K .0 F, 1 Co F, 2 Ti F), and a ‘h(‘n^^■rllv t*r,P*.ug’ 
(He 3^). See Election. J. Macphlij.-on. 


CALLISTHENES {KaWtcrdiwi, 2 Mac 8®®).— A 
Syrian, who was captured by the Jews in a small 
house, where he had taken refuge, in the course of 
certain successes which followed the great victory 
over Nicanor and Gorgias, in B.C. 165 (comp. 
1 Mao 4^“®^). At a festival in celebration of the 
victory, the Jews burnt Callisthenes to death, 
because he had set fire to the portals of the temple 
(comp. 1 Mac 4®®). H. A. White. 

CALNEH, CALNO XaUvvr,, XaMw, 

Chalanne ), — Calneh is mentioned as one of the 
four towns of the kingdom of Babylon (Gn 10^® 
‘And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar’), but cannot be identified with certainty. 
Some have thought it to be the Nipnru of the Bab. 
and Assyr. inscriptions, the same as Nifier, a town 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris ; 
hut this is an impossible identification. Most of 
the historians, like the Targum of Jerusalem, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Ephraim the Syrian, identify 
it with Ctesiphon in Seleucia beyond the Tigris 
towards Elam; hut this is also worthless. No 


written record, in fact, has yet been found of the 
Calneh of Gn 10^®, the suggested identification oi 
Calneh with Kul-unn (Kullaha or Zirlaha) being 
rendered still more doubtful by the fact that Kul- 
unu is closely connected with Erech, and was 
perhaps a part of that city. The Calno of Is 10^ 
(‘is not Calno as Carchemish?’ etc.), where, 
jiccij’di .jf io the LXX, the tower was built, and 
Liu. C- 'u'. of Am 6^ (‘Pass ye to Calneh and 
see, and from thence go ye to Hamath the great, 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines’), which 
seem to be mentioned as Syrian cities, are probably 
to be identified with the Kulnia * mentioned along 
with Arpad and Hadrach, both pities of Syria, in 
the Assyr. tribute lists {WAI ii. 53, No. 3), and 
cannot be the same as the Kullani mentioned with 
the cities and districts lying to the north of Assyria 
in the geographical list { WAI ii, 53, No. 1, 1. 6^), 
and therefore cannot be the same^as the Kullani 
captured by Tiglath-pileser iii. Not\ . 

that Kullani can hardly be identific.i v it!: i 
or Calneh of Isaiah and Amos, it is not improb- 
able that Fried. Delitzsch’s identification of these 
biblical names with Kullanhu, situated about 6 
miles from Arpad, may be correct. It seems 
certainly to be the best that has yet been 
suggested. I. A. Pinches. 


CALYARY.— See Golgotha. 

CALYES OF THE LIPS (Hos 142).^See LiP. 

CAMEL. — While the Arabic has scores of words 
for the camel and its varieties and states, the Heb. 
words are but two — 

(1) gdmdl, Kd/iTjXost camelus ; the generic name 
for the camel, preserved exactly in the Arab, jamal^ 
and in all W. Ip- ■ is one of the earliest 

mentioned ;• '.'ii \ li '.■I--. Abraham had large 
numbers of camels (Gn 24^® etc.) ; also Jacob (Gn 
30"*® 31®^ 32^^* ^®) ; they were carriers between Arabia 
and Egypt (Gn 37®®) ; the Ethiopians (Cushites) had 
camels in abundance (2 Ch 14^®) ; also the queen of 
Sheba (1 K 10®) ; Job had 3000 (Job F), then 6000 
(42^2^; the Midianites and Amalekites had them 
‘as the sand by the seaside for multitude’ (Jg 
7^®). No one who has not travelled in the deserts 
where camels are reared can realise the force of the 
latter passage. In a waterless waste of sand and 
flint chips, with nothing but the salty shrubs of 
the desert for pasture, immense droves of camels 
find a subsistence, and, when not worked, become 
fat on their diet of thorns and salsolas, with an 
occasional mouthful of tamarisk. They have been 
steadily employed, not only to traverse the deserts, 
but in the internal traffic of Pal. and Syria and 
AsiaMino*. D' r-dj'lj , -MiMi.ib ■••ofthem 

from the ( h '‘i: * ■‘.i.t/ ( -, 'pu. \rMj ii kites (1 S 
27*^). Benhadad used them in Damascus (2 K 8®). 

The camel was used for riding (Gn 24®^ 31®^; 
camel’s furniture means the sort of palanquin in 
which Rachel rode, called in Arab, fiandau ana 
still used for women and children). The Amale- 
kites and the Midianites used them, as the Arabs 
now do, in war (Jg 7^®, 1 S 30^^). They were 
even used to draw chariots (Is 2F). Tb-^ 
of riding camels were sometimes oi ii 

gold (Jg 8®i). 

The Hebrews were expressly forbidden to eat 
camel’s flesh (Lv 11^, Dt 14^). It is, however, 
eaten by the Arabs of the deseri, and in the towns 
bordering on it. It is coarse, but not unpalatable 
nor nuTOolesome. The Arabs also use camel’s 
milk, fresh and in the form of clabber. Its use 
is not mentioned in the Bible. ‘Thirty milch 
camels, with their colts’ (Gn 32^®), were ^ven by 

♦ Written thus, according" to Mr. Pinches’ correction oi tha 
tablet. 
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Jacob to Esau, wbo was a Bedawi. Both probably 
drank camel’s milk, although this is not necessarily 
implied in the ; . ‘'^^en if Jacob’s descend- 
ants applied th ‘ , :>•' to use camel’s flesh to 

the milk also, Jacob was not under this laAv. 

The skins of camels are used for sandals, and 
were probably always so used. Camel’s hair was 
spun and woven into cloth (Mt 3^ Mk 1% Elijah, 
the _ forerunner of John, may well have had a 
similar mantle (1 K 19^®* The ‘ rough gaiment,’ 
AVm ‘garment of hair,’ KV ‘hairy mantle’ (Zee 
13^), may have been of camel’s hair or of goat’s 
hair. 

The camel' ^ ' and u-iially mounted, 

in the kneeling posture (ijrn li*' }. pack- 

saddle is usually of the cross- tree form. The load, 
on level ground, may be as heavy as 600 lbs. or 
more. In hilly districts, and over ■ ■■■. ' the 

load is lessened. In going up from 'Ain-Jidi to 
Jerus. there is a steep part of the road where 
the cameleers take off their loads and carry them 
up the rocks on their backs, and lead the camels 
up and reload them at the top. There are cal- 
losities under the camel’s breast, his fore and hind 
knees, and on the sole of his foot. The ‘stable 
for camels’ (Ezk 25®) is a kneeling place. The 
signal to kneel is a tap with a stick on the camel’s 
neck ; and to rise, a jerk of his halter, with a mono- 
syllabic khikh. The foot is padded with a thick 
elastic mass of fibrous tissue, which makes the step 
noiseless, and protects from the angular flint chips 
and thorns, over which so much of his way lies. 
The breadth of the camel’s foot prevents him from 
sinking into the sand. On the other hand, the 
broad and comparatively smooth surface of the 
sole makes it very slippery on rocks, or in clayey 
and muddy places. Camels often have disastrous 
falls on such roads. 

The camel has a for storing water in a 

supplementary caviiy in Ins stomach. This water 
can be absorbed, or passed into the alimentary 
canal as needed. Besides this, he has a supply of 
nourishment in his hump, which is a storehouse of 
fat, reserved for the long fasts or insufficient pro- 
vender which are so often his lot. The Arabian 
camel has one hump, and the Bactrian two. 
Bactrian camels sometimes appear in Syria. 
Nothing in the way of pasture, however dry or 
succulent, comes amiss to the camel. He is also 
fed on cut straw, and kirsenneh, a sort of lentils, 
horse beans, and sometimes barley. If water is 
convenient, and he has no access to succulent 
forage, he will drink every day, or once in two 
days. The Arabs have a poouliiir whoop. ‘ oowha,’ 
by which they call camels to water. The latter 
often go a week or more without water. To keep 
the camel’s body from vermin, the Arabs anoint it 
with tar, the smell of which, with the emanations 
from the skin, is certainly most unsavoury. They 
are ill-natured, quarrelsome animals, and in the 
rutting^ season often dangerous. The bite of a 
camel is often quite poisonous, producing death 
from septicaemia. An enraged camel has been 
known to bite off the top of a man’s skull. 

(2) hikr&y pi. const, of hiker (Is 60®), is 
rendered in both AV and BV dromedaries. 
nis? hikrdh (Jer 2^) is also rendered dromedary, 
with the pronoun her following, to indicate that a 
female is intended. Tlic o1 y rnolo;. i<‘}il ."igni fica fion 
of both, however, is gonng c'lrad, \^o the 

first male, and the second female. They correspond 
both in form and meaning wdth the Arab, hekr and 
hekrah. In both, the allusion is to the vigour and 
swiftness of youth. In the passage in Isaiah there 
is a climax, ‘ the multitudes of camels shall cover 
thee, the young camels [hikri) of Midian.’ It is 
similar to the climax in the case of Lamech, ‘ I have 
slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to 


my hurt.’ Lane says, ‘ the term bekr= young camels 
applied to a camel, corresponds to fata= young 
man, applied to a human being; and hekrah, a 
young female camel, to fai ' , . • { woman. 

Bekr and fata are more . • ■ i • ! ' kan the 

general terms jamal= camel, rajul=^man ; and 

hekrah and fatdt are more specialised than nakah 
^female camel, and mar at— woman. And* in 
both pairs of cases the specialised words refer to 
excellence.’ There is nothing in the Heb. original 
in the above passages, nor in its Arab, equivalent, 
to indicate that it was the intention of the respective 
writers to refer to a blooded camel (dromedary), an 
animal for which the Heb. contains no word. The 
Arab, has such a word, hajin, but beker is not its 
equivalent, as above shown. Some have sup- 
posed that nhsna kirkardth, which is rendered 
in AV and BY ‘swift beasts’ (Is 66-®), means 
dromedaries (so BVm), deriving it from ’r];> to leap 
r."- d’ • ‘ to the long trot of the dromedary. 

I ), ■ ■ * V o . be an additional reason for not 
identifying beker and bekrdh with the dromedary. 
It is more probable, however, that we should 
regard as a reduplicated form of ns kar— 

. 'On 3134 Arab, haudaj). With 

. ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■ the LXX rendering <rKid^ta, and 
the Vulg. carrucce. 

Twice the camel, on account of its being the 
largest animal familiar to all in Bible lands, is 
used to point a moral. Once, to rebuke the hypo- 
crisy of the Pharisees and scribes, it is said (Mt 
23^ BV), ‘Ye blind guides, which strain out the 
gnat, and swallow the camel.’ Again it is said 
(Mt 19^), ‘ It is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ The hyperbole here is no more 
striking than that of the preceding passage. 
Some, claiming a knowledge of the E. from 
birth or long residence, have said that this latter 
<•<» 'i; , I )ii ’..‘sd o. * ill the custom of stripping 
V 'M' I .» '.Ml i I I l'i‘ great gate of a city was 
closed for the night, so that it could no longer 
enter in the usual way — of its load, and pulling or 
push* .g ‘1 o;.' ]i the small gate w^hicn is made 
m th< p; -• I in I !■* larger one. They have alleged 
that the force of the comparison is to be sought in 
the fact that a rich man must be stripped of his 
wealth to enable him to squeeze tnrough the 
narrow gate of heaven, as the camel is stripped of 
his load that he may be forced through the panel 
gate of the city. Some have even gone so far as 
to say that this small gate is known in the E. 
by the name of the ‘needle’s eye.’ In reply, we 
would say — (1) That this small gate is known by 
the name khaukhah, but no one of the many 
whom we have asked ever heard the name needlds 
eye applied to it. We believe this to be a fabri- 
cation. (2) No camel could be forced throu^>h 
the khaukhah. It is a gate from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in breadth, 
and its bottom is from 1 to 2 feet above the 
gio-in-"., uM-l by no possibility could a camel be 
po. I -iKv.ijrli it. (3) Could we suppose a khaukhah 
so cxcepliorially large that a camel could be 
forced through it, the hyperbole would be quite 
lost. G. E. Post. 

GAMBLES HAIR (Mt 3®, Mk l«).~The cloth made 
of camel’s hair is of blanket-like texture, softer 
than the black sack-cloth of goat’s hair. In colour 
it varies from cream to cinnamon and darker 
brown, so that by means of this varii'lv a pattern 
is sometimes introduced to relieve sliojjtly the 
general dinginess of tone. The large onvclopini: 
garment, with its plain belt of leather, which John 
the Baptist wore, was the common and incon- 
spicuous dress of the desert : it was a sufficient 
covering by day and night, and doubtless be had 
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come to prefer it. It was the harmonious vesture 
of the projphet when he delivered his message of 
protest and ; ■ ■ j • i r such simplicity of per- 
sonal life is - ■ ■ ■ « 1 1 ‘tent accompaniment of 

any voice crying against social luxury and ecclesi- 
astical pride. See Camel. G. M. Mackie. 

CAMP is the usual rendering of the Heb. 
mahCmeh^ in LXX irape/M^oXi}, In 2 K 6^ it re- 
presents njqD taJ^nah, on which see Oxf. Heb. Lex. 

A camp was a collection of tents (Jg 7^®), or of 
huts or booths (1 K 20^^ KVm, Neh 8^^). Camps, 
wlicr]laige,v , It . ihhul 'lithe ’ ’ '*■ ivenience 
(Jg ; when small, on hills ^ (Jg 4^^). 

In either case it was necessary to choose a spot 
within reach of water; thus the army of the 
Northern Confederacy pitched ‘at the waters of 
Merom’ (Jos IP), Gideon encamped ‘beside the 
spring of Harod’ (Jg 7^), Jonathan the Maccahee 
‘ by tlie water of the pool Asphar * (1 Mac 

For defence a position of natural strength was 
generally chosen, e.a. the side of a ravine or valley 
(cp. 1 S 14^® 17®). A further defence was perhaps 
provided by the ma'gdl (1 S 17^*^ 26^ ‘barri- 
cade’ KVm). The meaning of the word is, how- 
ever, not certain (see Caeriage). Most authorities 
take it to mean a laager, i.e. a line of wagons 
arranged as a barricade, *&gdldh being ‘a 
wagon.’ In 1 S 17^^ the LXX (A) and Aqiiila give 
orrpo77i5\a?<r4S, which probably TPoaii'i oil h<‘i ciicoi.u 
line of defence or a circular camp ; * Syr. has 
-■ !!’» \7hile Targ. gives as equivalent a 

' . . ' 1 • • . , I ■ o the Gr. word xapd/cajjaa, ‘ palisade.’ 
In 1 S 26’ LXX (AB) gives XafnrijvTj, a ‘covered 
chariot ’ or ‘ litter.’ 

As a precaution n t '.urprise, a watch was 
set when danger ■. ■!■■■, (Jg 7^^; cp. Jg 8^^) ; 

but camps were usually too strongly entrenched 
to be openly attacked (cf. 1 S 17^* forty days 
delay on both sides, and 1 K 20^^ seven days delay). 

In Nu 2 (P) a detailed account is given of the 
arrangement of the camp of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, the principle being that each tribe was 
grouped round a standard which had a fixed 
position with regard to the Tabernacle at all halts. 

In the NT the stationary Eoman camp (^ Trape/i- 
pdkf)) at Jerusalem is mentioned several times as 
‘ the castle ’ (Ac 2P^ etc.). In He 13^^* ^ the name 
‘camp’ is applied to the Jewish Church of the 
writer’s own day by an easy adaptation of the 
language of the Hexateuch, In Itev 20^ by a 
further adaptation, the term ‘ camp of the saints ’ 
is fitly applied to the Christian Church, in that it 
suggests the three thoughts of ot aanls'ttion, war- 
fare, md pilgrimage, AV. C. Baunes. 

CAMP as a verb (mod. * encamp ’) is found Ex 
19^ Is 29®, Jer 60^, Nah 3^’ (Heb. n;!?, Amer. KV 
‘ encamp ’), and 1 Mac 10^ 11’® 13^, 2 Mac 13^^ ‘he 
camped by Alodin’ (RY ‘ pitched his camp ’). 

CAMPHIRE, “IE3 JeofMr, Jc-Jirpoy, Cyprus (Ca 
P^), and plur. L*fdutrhn (Ca 4^®). — The 

henna plant, Lawsoma aloa, L., is a shrub from 
6 to 10 feet high, with opposite branches, often 
becoming spinescent, oiipo^ire, oblanceolate to 
ohovate leaves, and panicles of cream-coloured 
flowers. The Orientals are extremely fond of the 
odour of the henna, which to most uccidentals is 
heavy, mawkish, and rather stifling. They fre- 
quently put a sprig of it into their nosegays, and 
the women often put it in their hair, to make 
themselves attractive. Sonnini says that they 
put it in their hosoma for a similar reason, which 

* Bousyity (Travels in Arabia Deserta, ii 300) notes that, he 
once saw 'sixteen booths pitched nng^-wise,’ and e^ plains the 
arrangremeni as a precaution a^^inst camel-thieves, the camels 
beir^j’ placed witliin the rin;,'- 


illustrates the comparison of Ca For its 

fragrance it was cultivated with spikenard and 
frankincense and myrrh (Ca 4^®'^^). 

Henna is also extensively used in the east to 
stain the hands, feet, and hair. The hands and 
feet are stained in lines or diamonds or other 
figures, by passing strips of cotton cloth around 
them in such a way as to leave the lines or figures 
desired uncovered. A paste made of the powdered 
leaves of the henna and a little water is applied to 
the skin in the interstices of the bandage, and the 
hands tied up in a rag over night. When the 
paste is washed off, an ochreous red stain is left on 
the parts, while the white skin occupies the spaces 
which were covered by the bandages. If desired, 
this colour can be made a deep blackish-brown by 
applying a mixture of lime and hartshorn over 
the stain left by the henna paste. Often the 
nails are thus blackened, while the figures on the 
hands and feet are left red. Brides, especially 
among the Moslems, are elaborately adorned m 
this way, as also infants and young girls. Old 
women often dye the hair with henna. It is some- 
times . A ’ ^ “ j 3es of intlammation, with an 
idea tb; ^ •* the congestion. 

G. E. Post. 

CANA (Kayi r^s TaXcXalas, ‘Cana of Galilee’).— 
This was the native Ui.i' « k/ I’.i disciple Nathanae 
(Jn 21®), the scene or ( '■ . i -n first miracle (Jr 
2^"^^), where also the nobleman from Capernaum 
secured the healing of his son (Jn 4'^®). From 
these passages, where alone the place is mentioned 
m the Scriptures, we learn, regarding the site, 
only that it was m Galilee, on hi 1 ■ ’ * '-m-'o i’ i." 
Capernaum. Jesus went down • ■<» j ,*• u- 

nanm (Jn 2^®). The nobleman Desought Him to 
come down (/cara^^). In .ilti lupiiiig to identify 
the site, therefore, we have ]»i!ic:ii‘aily nothing to 
guide us hut etymology ai . 1 1 ; i m . 1 1 . o r i . J osephus 
gives but little help, his references being evident^ 
to other places, with perhaps one exception, lie 
fixes his residence at Cana, a village of Galilee 
(Vita, 16), and afterwards [ib. 40) adds that it 
was in the plain of Asochis. The ancient name 
was probably ^anah (njp), of which the Gr. (KavS) 
is as nearly as possible a transliteration, and the 
name would be <•<>. in ' ly i esented in the Arab. 
(J^ana' or JfCanat foi .i .'•pi li both ways). Again, 
in J^dnd el-JeUl \ I*." Iji. im v ord i* '■’nr ly a .trans- 
literation of the Heb, GdUl , \i.,i:'rc, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the Arab. jalU, 
‘great’ or ‘magnificent.’ It is the Arab, name for 
the province ox Galilee to-day. Kdnd eUJelil is 
therefore the exact Arab, equivalent of Kava tiJs 
VdKCKaias. This name is found attached to a con- 
siderable ruin on a slope of the hills north of el- 
TyO the ancient Asochis. There are many 
iock-]!c\\ii tombs. Several water cisterns have 
been found, but no spring. The Heh. name'(n^i5> 
‘ the place of reeds ’) would he most appropriate, 
as overlooking the marshy plain, where reeds still 
are plentiful. It is commonly called Khirhet Kdnd ; 
but one hears also, <» < j ’m' ■ Xdnd el-JelU on 
the lips of the nati- ■. I, / the NT condi- 
tions, being in Galilee, higher than Capernaum, 
which could be reached by road N. of the Tor'dn 
range, towards the Jordan Valley, without any 
circuit to the south. 

The only serious rival to Khirhet is Kefr 

Kennahy on the Tiberias road, Sj miles from 
Nazareth, It occupies rising ground on the 
southern edge of Sahl Tor an, the branch cut 
from el-Battauf, by the Tor' an hills. The doubling 
of the medial nun is against the identification with 
the Gr. Kaz/a. Were other difficulties overcome so 
as to make Kennah represent the Heb. the name 
would have no appropriateness here, with neither 
marsh nor reeds for miles around. This line of 
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inquiry leads very decidedly towards Khirhet 
J^dnd. 

Tradition yields no clear result. It is often 
difficult to get any satisfaction out of the wit- 
nesses; they are far from exact, and frequently 
contradictory. A very early tradition must have 
located Christ’s first miracle at Khirhet J^drid, 
Eusebius (c. 270-340) and Jerome evidently identify 
Cana with Kana in Asher, some 8 miles S.E. of 
Tyre. They could not mean Kefr Kennah, which 
was not in Asher. In favour of Khirhet J^dnd may 
also be mentioned Saewulf, 1102; Brocardius, 1183; 
Marinus Sanutus, 1321 ; foeydenbach, 1483 ; and 
Anselm, 1507. As against these, St. Paula, 383 ; 
St. Willibald, 720 ; Isaac Chelo, 1324 ; and Qua- 
resimus, 1616. The last named mentions the tra- 
dition regarding only to dismiss it. His 

position has since been stoutly maintained by the 
monks of both Greek and Latin Churches. Both 
have considerable ecclesiastical property in Kefr 
Kennah, and in the Gr. church a jar is shown, 
said to have been used in the miracle. West of the 
village is a spring, whence, it is said, the water 
made wine was drawn. An old sarcophagus serves 
as ’ * ’ * ' . The balance of evidence is in 

fav ■ . site. Conder {Tent Work 

in Pal,) has suggested another possible site at 'Ain 
jjCana, on the highway from er-Beineh to Tabor. 

W, Ewing. 

CANAAN, CANAANITES 'X.avAav, Xavdavos, 

Chanaan), — Canaan is the son of Ham. ne'e n* ding 
to Gn 9^2 10®, and the brother of Cush (Etniopia)', 
Mizraim (Egypt), and Put. In consequence of 
Ham’s conduct towards Noah when drunken, Canaan 
was cursed, anditwe athe should be 

the servant of his i-** , ■ and Japheth 

(Gn 9®^"^). The passage, however, does not 
apee very well with the context, as the wrong to 
Noah haa been committed by Ham, and not by 
Canaan, and it has therefore -i ■ -‘d that it 

is taken from an ancient poem, liie |>r oplioc^ v « , 
fulfilled when the Canaanites were conquered first 
by the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, and 
afterwards by the Persians, Greeks, and Komans. 

The tenth chapter of (5^enesis is geographical 
rather than ethnological, and the relationship be- 
tween the nations aiid states mentioned m it 
denotes their geographical position, not their racial 
affinities. Wnen it is said that Canaan was the 
brother of Cush and Miaxaim, we are transported 
to the age of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Egyp. 
Dynasties, when Palestine was a province of Egypt. 
The statement i- rud ap;»’i ‘ il'o lo a later period, 
and so indicates- liic Jij'o io V. : i(*' ii b- dongs. 

The name of (Vi II Jinn ; jI-mim'-i no ii a root signi- 
fying ‘ to bow down,’ and (as St. Augustine 
iv, . i v(‘il) i!i< a 11 ^ ‘ the lowlands ’ of Palestine. Prim- 
an I. ua- applied to the coast, secondarily to the 
valley of the Jordan (Nu 13^^). But in time it 
came to be extended to the whole country, includ- 
ing the mountainous districts occupied by the 
Amorites. The name a])[)(‘ar‘) under tAvo forms. 
The shorter form is found in ilie Gr. Xva (Euseb. 
Preep, Evan, i 10 ; Hekat. Frag, 254, ed. Klausen ; 
Ste]^. Byz. p. 721), which was Hellenized into 
Ag6n6r, Hhe manly one.’ Khna or Ag§n6r was 
the older name of Phoenicia, and also the ^onym- 
ous ancestor of the Can. and the father of Phoenix, 
or Phoenix himself (Euseb. l,c,). In the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, as well as the lexical tablets of 
Nineveh, the name is sometimes written Kinakh- 
khi (with kh for the Can. ‘Ayin), and represents 
the greater part of southern Pal. as far north as 
the frontiers of the Amorites. The longer form of 
the name, Canaan, is met with in the hieroglyphic 
texts ; Seti I. destroyed the Sliasu or Bed a win from 
the eastern rampart of Egypt ‘to the land of 
Canaan,’ and captured their fortress of ‘ Kana'an,’ 


which Conder has identified with Khurbet Kan’an 
near Hebron. Among the geographical names 
enumerated by Ptolemy Auletes at Korn Ombo 
is that of ‘ Ivan'an. ’ The name was preserved 
among the Phoenicians, the !■ “ ' ! •habitants 
of the sea-coast. Coins of ! » • on the 

Orontes bear the inscription, ‘Laodiceia, mother 
(or metropolis) in Canaan’ ; and St. Augustine states 
that in Ms time the Carthaginian peasantry in 
northern Af ’ . . ’ ‘ ’ Phoenician as to 
their race, . ■ ■ . were ‘Chanani’ 

•r!'!, F f "Bom. 13). In some of the Telel- 
\ I Jis « , moreover, we find Kinakhna. 

The Gr. ‘Phoenician,’ is the equivalent 

of ‘ Canaanite ’ ; and ^oivUri, Phoenicia, is tlie origi- 
nal Canaan on the sea-coast. In Latin the name 
appears as Poenus, Punicus. in the sense 

of ‘purple -dye’ and ‘date-palm’ seems to be 
derived from its use as a gentilic, the one being 
‘ the Phoenician dye,’ the other ‘ the Phoenician 
tree’; the date-palm having been brought from 
Egypt to the Phoenician coast and there become 
naturalised. But pheenix, ‘ a palm,’ may be the 
Egyptian henr, beni, just as the name of the 
fabulous \>h^phcenix is the Egyp. bennu. It is prob- 
able that we must seek the ’ ' ' e name 

‘Phoenician’ in the Fenkhu of i i , monu- 
ments, a . . ■ i". 'i a text of Tabutmes ill. at 

Eamakt'i ' Canaan (Brugsch, 

ologie, ii. p. 4bb). it thus corresponds exactly 
with the Kinakhkhi of the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
We must suppose that the termination was im- 
agined to be tlie same as that of Kilix ‘ Cilician ’ 
and similar words, and that the name was accord- 
ingly identified with (poivds and (polptos, and explained 
to signify ‘ red,’ the Latin Pcenus being borrowed 
JErom (jiiOLvhs, 

In the bilingual Decree of Kandpos the Gr* 
Phoenicia is replaced in the hieroglyphic text by 
Keft, W. Max Muller has tried to shoAv that 
Keft was rather Cilicia, but unsuccessfulfy. The 
rnme anpoar" in Greek as Kdpheus and Ki&ph§ne. 

ra-vhor of Andromeda, was said to have 
been a king of Joppa (Steph. Byz. s.v,), and the 
Chaldaeans of Babylon were first called K6ph§nes, 
according to Hellanicus. Keft, in fact, seems to 
have denoted the whole sea-coast of Phoenicia, 
from the Gulf of Antioch to Jaffa. 

Another name applied to^ Canaan and Syria by 
the Egyptians was Khal, which embraced the whole 
country from the frontiers of Egypt to Aup in 
northern Syria. It denoted more especially the 
northern part of the region, from which wine was 
imported into Egypt; while the southern part of 
Pal., parlicularly towards the sea-coast, was termed 
Zahi. The most general name was Butennu or 
Lutennu, which corresponded to our ‘Sxuia.’ 

The mercantile pursuits of the Phtt'iiiciaiis caused 
the word ‘ C'ana anile’ to become synonymous with 
‘merchant’ (Is 23^ Ezk 17^, IIos L2^ Zeph 1^^, 
Job 41®, Pr 31-*). In an Egyp. papyrus, on the 
other hand, mention is made of ‘ Canaanite slaves 
from Khal’ (Anastasi, iv. 16, 2), 

Isaiah (19^®) calls Heb. the lanraage of Canaan, 
and the decipherment of the Plicenician inscrip- 
tions, as well as the names of Can. jx-i-on- ami 
pV - imM' Vr.iil in the OT, show that tlie 
or-csoiioM uj,- correct. Hebrew and Phoenician 
; 0 ' « ..n.; i((l only in a few unimportant par- 
ticulars, such as the absence in Phoenician of a 
definite article. The Tel el-Amama tablets prove 
that there was little or no difference between the 
language of Canaan in the cent, before the Exodus 
and that of the Phoenicians and of the OT in later 
times. In some of the letters wTitten from Canaan 
the writer adds the Can. equivalent of the Bab. 
wwd he is using. Thus the king of Jerusalem 
uses ariuH, ‘ I,’ the Heb. anokhi, instead 
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of the Bab. ^ anaku^ and zuru'u the Heb. 
zeroa\ * arm,’ instead of ^atu ; while other eor- 
respondents from southern Pal. explain the 
Bab. mg ^horses/ ka^ira ‘cattle,’ risu ‘head,’ 
«ame ‘heaven,’ elippi ‘a ship/ %na kati-su ‘in 
his hand,’ and arki-m ‘after him/ by the Can. 

(Heb. sUs), makani (Heb. rmkmJi), rusu (Heb. 
rdsk), samSTna (Heb. anay (Heb, ’om), 

hadiu (Heb, bey ado), and akhrun-u (Heb. akhrdn-o). 
The Phoenician governors give batnu (Heb. beten) 
for the Bab. panti ‘ stomach/ rrvima (Heb. mayim) 
for Timmi khaparu and aparu (Heb. 'dphdr) 

for iprv> ‘dust,’ and k%l'u>hi (Heb. Mluh) for khu- 
kharu ‘a cage,’ Similar evidence is borne by 
the Can. words borrowed by the Egyptians under 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties; e.g. 
TYiarkabute ‘chariots/ ^agolte ‘wagons,’ lyarpu 
{hereb) ‘sword/ espat ‘quiver,’ shahud {shehet) 
‘staff,’ supdr ‘scribe/ haitli ‘house,’ bdrkat ‘pool/ 
yum ‘sea/ naked ‘brook,’ *ebete (ehed) ‘slave,’ 
gdmal ‘camel/ zaba* ‘army/ na'aruna ‘young 
men/ parzal ‘ iron ’ (cf. Lautn, ‘ Semitische Lehn- 
wbrter im iEgyptischen,’ in ZDMG. xxv. 4, 1871). 
The Can. at t'le time was the cuneiform 

syllabary cf iiaiAio-:; the so-called Phoenician 
alphabet was not introduced till afterwards. The 
earliest known inscriptions in this alphabet are 
the Moabite Stone (B.C. 850), a dedication by 
Hiram of Tyre to Baal-Lebanon, which may be 
of the same date, and a single word on a piece 
of pottery found by Bliss on the site of Lachish at a 
depth of 300 feet. 

One of the Tel el-Amama letters was sent by 
Buma-bnrias, king of Babylon, to Amenhotep iv. 
'»rr ■ '. * ' 'Si . • c ' ; m‘ . luponhis 

. . -■! ' ‘ ‘ , \* Khinna- 

tuni (‘Ain-Athun ; cf. the modern Ain-Ethan, near 
Solomon’s Pools, between Bethlehem and Hebron) 
they were attacked by Sum- Adda (Shein-TTudad), 
the son of Balumme (perhaps Balaam), and Sutatna 
(also called Zatatna), the son of Saratum of Acco 
(Acre), the feet of one being cut off, and the face of 
another trampled upon. As Canaan belonged to 
Egypt, and its ‘ king ’ was an Egyp. vassal, Buma- 
burias calls upon the Pharaoh to punish the 
assailants and restore the silver they had stolen, 
otherwise amicable relations between Balnlon and 
Egypt will be broken off. In another letter 
it is stated that Kuri-galzu, the pi(‘/cco'.-'r of 
Buma-burias, refused the proposal oj ilie I\iina- 
khians, by whom the Can. seem to be meant, that 
they should revolt to him from Egypt. Another 
letter is from a king of northern Syria ‘ to the kings 
of Kinakhna, the servants ’ of the Pharaoh, asking 
them not to hinder his ambassador on his way to 
Egypt ; while in a fourth Abi-melech of Tyre says he 
has heard from Canaan (Kinakhna) that ‘the king 
of the land of Danuna is dead and his brother has 
succeeded him as king, and that his country is 
tranquil ’ ; that ‘ one half of the city of XJgarit has 
been Dumt and its troops have perished that ‘the 
Hittite army has departed,’ but that ‘Etagama, 
the prince of Hade'S li, and A /ini (the Amorite) are 
hostile, and are fighting against Namya-yizi.’ 
Here Canaan seems to he used in a wide sense. 

LiTEBATTrRB.-"Mover8, Die Fhmizier (1841-1856); Pletsch- I 
mann, ‘Geschicli'( Ir r':(v«'/i(M,‘ in O’l-'^vCis \ 

’(If (li'-'''*; , It I '' r, r "an, 

•. fie ({ (l-i'l); C 1 :P, \ol. I. ( 18 H-’r''>; ; Xew” 

Benes, m., v., vi. (iSiJ -1 m; J). Jj. v V< I . 

CINANJEIN or CANIANITE occurs in Mt 10^ 
and Mk 3^® as a designation of Simon, one of the 
disciples of Jesus. The first is the correct reading, 
the Gr. Kaya^atos being the transliteration of 
(a late Heb. derivative from Nip=./ea^ow5). It ^is 
rendered in Lk 6^® and Ac 1^® by tiktarps (zealot). 
The Cananaeans or Zealots were a sect founded by 


Judas of Gamala, who headed the ■ 
the census of t^uirinius (A. D. 6 or 7). . ‘ 

resented the domination of Borne, ai 
have hastened by the sword the fulfilment of the 
Messianic ■ ^ .''ng the great rebellion and 

the siege v ... which ended in its destruc- 

tion (A.D, 70), their fanaticism made them terrible 
; ■ ...—.j not only to the Bomans, but to other 
‘.M .■ !r .nongst their own countrymen. 

Literatueb.— J osephus, Wars of the Jev^s, iv. in. 9, v. 1, vii, 
viii. 1, etc. ; Schurer, BJP i. li, 80 f., 177, 229 ; Keiin, Jis'us 0 $ 

’ Nazafa, u 2561 J. A. SelBIE. 

CANDACE (EaySeiK^), queen of the .T’ ’ ’ »■ ’m-. 
is mentioned Ac 8^. Her treasurer \ ^ .s ^ .■>, 
by Phihp (which see), near Gaza, on his return 
from Jems., where he had gone to worship. C. 
seems to have been a dynastic title of the queens 
of ^Ethiopia. Pliny says (vi. 29) . . . ‘xegnaxe 
feminam Candacen, quod nomen multis iam aniiis 
ad reginas transiit.’ From the time of Alexander 
the Great the dowager queens used to reign. C. 
mentioned Ac 8^ was probably rich, since the 
eunuch baptized by Philip was said to be ‘ over all 
her treasure.’ (See Kawlmson, Herodotus, ii. 30 a. ; 
Strabo, Geogr. xvii. 1. 64; Pliny, fflVvi. 35.) 

*C. H. Prichaed. 

CANDLE, CANDLESTICK.— 1. In AV ‘candle’ 
appears in nine passages of OT as the reruh'/Mg 
or TiSr, and in ei^t passages of S'? '.u' 

rendering of XiJxyos. In the whole of these passages, 
with two exceptions (Jer 25^^ Zeph but see 
marg.), BV adopts the more accurate rendering 
‘ lamp ’ (which see). 

As indispensable to the fuipiAihig of a simple 
‘ prophet’s chamber ’ we liml itic;i'’i(>n of a bed, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick (n-nuD, 2 K 4^®). The 
article in question, however, is rather a lamp-stand 
(cf. Petrie, Tell el-Hesy, p. 104), and corresponds 
to the NT Xvxvla, now rendered more correctly in 
the Gospels by ‘ stand ’ (Mt 5^*, Mk Lk 8^® 11®® 
in BV). In Bn 9® is mentioned the candlestick 
or candelabrum of Belshazzar’s hanq^ueting hall. 
For the golden candlestick of the tabernacle and 
the temple, see Tabernacle. 

2. The custom, practised from time immemorial 
in the East, of allowing a house lamp to bnm 
night and day, is ihc source of the frequent figure 
by which the continually burning lam^ pictures 
the continu- ’ ])io \ both of the maividual 
and of his '.sn I\ l^ 18®® ‘ thou wilt light 

my candle/ 1 K I'l "j. ‘to put out the 

candle of the wicked’ (I’l 21 *, Jub 18®) is to make 
his home desolate and bring de^i ruction on himself. 
T'.\' r, r"*,*’ einpioyoil in the Apoc. to 

‘ o I," , - ■ V. : I which the "Church of Ephc'-ua 

was threatened: ‘I will remove thy candlc-tick 
out of his place ’ (Rev 2®). A. R. KIennedy. 

CANE.— See Keeb. 

CANKER.— As subst. 2 Ti 2^’ ‘their word will 
eat as doth a c.’ {ydyypatva, BV ‘gangrene’). 
As verb, Ja 5® ‘Your gold and silver is (/cart<5o, 
BV ‘rusted’). The mod. ■ "!' oT the subst. ia 
‘cancer,’ which is found . \ .is the beg. of 

the 17th cent. For the verb, cf, Shaks. Temp, 
IV. i. 192— 

* As with age his body uglier grows. 

So his mind cankers.' 

See Medicine. J. Hastings. 

CANKERWORM.—See Locust. 

CANON. — In this article an attempt will be made 
to give a general view of the history of the idea 
involved in the application of the word Canon to 
Holy Scripture ; and in so doing the use both of 
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fcMs and other ter:- ?, i . i'': . >: v'« ^ l,he idea in question 
will be noticed. . o • y cu ! u process whereby 

the actual Canons of the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures were arrived at will be more fully traced 
under the heads Old Testament Canon and New 
Testament Canon. 

The conception of a C. virtually existed long 
before this precise term was employed. We have 
it wherever there is the notion of a collection of 
writings marked off as : ' ' sacred and as 

having a special Divine ^ . Writings of 

the past would be likely for the first time fully to 
acquire this position when an age had come in 
which the livmg voice of prophecy was no longer 
heard. This view of them would not preclude the 
possibility of an addition to the number of inspired 
books at a future epoch of revelation. It is also 
to be observed, though to some this may at first 
sight seem strange, that a belief in a distinct class 
of writings of this kind was not incompatible with 
some diversity of opinion as to its extent, and with 
doubts on this subject in the minds even of those 
i who were fully persuaded of the main facts. And 
, this is true even of the time after the word C, was 
introduced. The idea of a C. no doubt gained to 
some degree in definiteness through controversies 
as to the writings which were to be held to form 
part of it. But in essence it was presupposed in 
those controversies ; and their chief result was 
simply to fix more clearly and firmly the limits of 
the Canon. 

There was no exact equivalent for the word 
nmong the Jews in respect to OT, but we have the 
idea cieaily implied in the (AT'’<--'on ‘theSerm- 
tures*j‘" (Mii’jloycd by Jews j'iidioHiig Jews in Nt 
{e,g. Mi *-*!■’, »ln 5^®, Ac Id-"**) ; and the word 
* Scripture,* as used in the singular for a par- 
ticular passage, also involves it, since each passage 
! so named derived the binding force which is attri- 
I buted to it from being contained in the body of 
sacred writings. So again, where Jos. (c. Ap. i. 8) 
makes a formal statement concerning these books 
and their number, the of a C. is 

implied. And we have ii o n the collective 
words used in the Talm, for the Divine Scriptures, 

‘ such as KipD (‘reading,* from their being read 
publicly in the synagogue) and B'lpn (‘the 
holy writings ’). 

The Christian Church adopted tho ‘^'■n]dnro‘^ o** 

' the Jews as her own. She also in pi i» <n simc 
extended the idea of ‘ Scripture * to another body 
I of writings, which in one or more groups were 
named along with those of OT. Pseudo-Clement 
! of Home’s 2nd Ep, (c. A.D. 150) speaks of rA 
, Kal ol aTr6(rTo\oL (i.e. the OT and the npo-it)!'** 
writings). Fresh names, also, were 
1 < '•*. of the fact thj; c - : two such 

or such a <<)l ■ . '-'i i:» iwo parts. 
Melito, bp. of Sardis, circ, a.d. 170, speaks of rd 
1 T97S TraXaias (ap. Euseb. HJE iv. 26), 

‘ the books of the Old Covenant ’ (or Testament), 
i And we have evidence about the end of the same 
cent., in the writings of Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian, that the names w-aXata 5La$ijK7j 
(vetns testamentum) and v4a diadTjKrj (novum 
testamentum), the names that have become the 
, j ’■ -i. of all, had been transferied to the 

s;iir.‘'l v*. !-i/- of the two dispensations. Ter- 
tulhan himself preferred (see c. Marc. iv. 1) the 
‘ t&rm Instrumentnm (of legal associations=‘ docu- 
mentary record or proof *). Ee frequently employs 
, it, applying it sometimes to paiticulai books, and 
I sometimes separately to OT or to NT, but also to 
; the Scriptures as a \Uiole. From the adj. 

dvdtipTjKos was formed ; it occurs repeatedly in the 
' writings of Oiigen and Eusebius, in a sense closely 
corresponding to ‘ canonical * {e.g. Philocal., iii. and 
Euseb. EJS m. cc. 3, 9, 25, vi. c. 14). 


Another description, ^ ypacpal, ‘writ* 

ings which have been n ■ , sed by Origen 

and others, needs somewhat fuller consideration. 
A certain .-'taches to it owing to the 

fact that i.ii \ ' are contrasted with such 
as are ‘apocryphal ’ ; and while this word is common 
in the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd cent., it does not 
seem ever to occur at this time with the piecise 
connotation which it has since acquiied. The 
original and fundamental signification of ‘ apocry- 
phal ’ was that of ’ * ■ — — - 

^ ’ . But there might be various reasons 

• different writings. There were some 

among the J ew's, as there were also some Christians, 
esp. in the Church of Alexandria, who were 
inclined to value highly lore which they considered 
to be unfit to be communicated even to all the 
faithful, and suited only for the study of the wise. 
But this tendency was never strong enough either 
among Jews or Christians to lead to the establish- 
ment of a class of writings regarded as authoritative 
and yet not imparted to ail ; and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in particular was wholly opposed to such 
reservation. All writings regarded as inspired were 
naturally included among the \ t D .■ 

‘made the public property or the wnole Ciiurcii.* 
We have still, however, to ask what was meant by 
and implied in this ‘ publication,’ and, as a further 
! vl. ‘‘’ii ii could really serve to mark off the 
V • I I, as, in the full sense, authoritative 
trom all otliers. The chief means of the publishing 
in qiic'-lion was the regular reading m the con- 
g regal ion. And no doubt this solemn reading 
served to impress upon the people generally the 
idea of the q ct ial .. .thority of the hooks which 
they heard in i.i - way ; while the need of a rule 
jor duecLiii',*- it may have been one influence which 
promoted the formation of the C. of OT, as it was 
certainly of NT. But it seems too narrow a view 
of the words or publicari, to regard 

them (as Zahn ft .srv. d. Kanons, i, p. 134) aa 
meaning little or nothing more than ‘ to he read in 
church.^ If the publication connoted by these 
terms was closely associated with the public 
reading, it was so because that act was the chief 
symbol of the general reception and acknov.birlg- 
ment of the books by the Church, whhb liad brcii 
informally arrived at, and which found expression 
in various habits of speech and practice. It must, 
however, further he observed that the fact of par- 
ticular books being publicly read would seem to be 
often too inconsiderately taken as evidence that 
they were regarded as Scripture in the full sense of 
the term. It is not to he sup])o^cd tliat the public 
reading would necessarily be icgaidod as having 
the same significance, or that the rules for it would 
be conceived in the same spirit, everywhere and 
always. There might be, and in point of fact 
there were, varieties of custom acc. to difierences 
of circumstances and of llieologicisil temper. At 
some times and places l licio uouJd be comparative 
laxity, at others special strictness. The Mura- 
torian C. {circ. A.D. 200, written at Rome or in the 
lu b'hbo: -hood) reveals a disposition to exclude 
isoiii pniilu; all works of secondary or 

doubtful iiu'lioM'x. This might he due to the 
spec ’ ' • ■ . r . Church, or to a sense of 

the- ’ • which the recent spread 

of Gnosticism and Montanism and the circulation 
of the writings of these sects had created. On the 
other hand, at the very same we ii'. 1 

Serapion, bp. of Antiocb, first a!!.*v. -ig il:o tu ■'!■ 
reading of the Gosjpel of Peter &i ji i Ijico urJiin 'n- 
diocese, though he knew very little of the work 
and held it in no particular esteem, and then 
afteiA' rii'b’dV '.' I:., when he became more 
fully q n •“< ■ si ^ contents, and found that 

it was doing harm (Euseb. HE vi. 12). Again, to 
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pass to a later age. With Cyril of Jerus, in his 
catechetical lectures, delivered circ. A.D. 340, the 
class of books ‘openly read in the church' is 
coterminous with that of those ‘acknowledged 
among ail,’ and is the opposite of ‘ apocryph^ ’ ; 
and he knows no third division {Catech. iv. cc. 33, 
35). Atlianasms, on the other hand, wilting not 
long afterwards, but representing the nsages of 
another Church, distinguishes between ‘ canonical 
books/ ‘ hooks that are read/ and ‘ apocryphal 
hooks’ {JEp. Fest. 39, i. 768, ed. Bened.). And 
Ruiinus at the end of the cent, dialing aisiios in the 
same way, and gives the name of ‘ Church books,' 
FccksiasHci hhri^ to the second class {Be Syfnh, 
cc. 37, 38). 

We shall now be in a position to estimate rightly 
the amount of significance to be attached to 
the introduction of the words Canon^ canonical, 
and canonised with reference to the books of 
Scripture ; but we must first determine which of 
them was so used eailiest, and when ? Some have 
supposed that the employment of the adjective in 
this connexion preceded that of the substantive, 
and tliaf it is to be traced back to Origen, on the 
ground that the epithets canonici and regulares 
are applied to the books of Scripture in portions of 
his works which we po&sess only in Rufinus’ tr. 
No reliance can, however, be placed upon this 
argument, since these would be the most con- 
venient renderings for such a word as ipdLddyjKOL, 
which, as we have seen, certainly belonged to 
Origen’s terminology. Moreover, Rulinus ^ so 
renders this very word in passages of Eusebius, 
where we have both the original and his translation. 
The earliest instance which can be adduced of the 
oceunence of either mythy or a derivative in the sense 
now under consideration is in the Festal Epistle 
of Athanasius above referred to, written in A.D. 
367. The pji’U'* r-h* .^'aeya is there used of 
the books of livi',^ It seems, however, 

improbable that the verb mvovL^av, or its parts, 
should have been so applied before the term mv(bv 
had heen used of the hooks collectively. And a 
little later Amphilochius, the eminent bishop of 
Iconium, concludes a catalogue of them, which he 
gives in his Iambi ad Selencum with the words odros 
dg/evdicTCLTO^ Kavdjy dp etij tujv SeoTTvcdiTruv ypcL<pC)v, The 
word, which originally meant a rod, and thence a 
measure, had been already applied in the sense of 
a rule or norm, and that variously, both in classical 
and ecclesiastical usage. It will suffice here to 
notice the phrase 6 Kavibu ttjs dXirjOdas, for the 
Church’s creed, which had long been familiar. It 
has been questioned whether, when the word Kav<av 
v^as first used in connexion with the Scriptures, 
the primary intention was to express the thought 
that they form the rule of faith and life for the 
Christian, or to denote the list whereby the con- 
tents of the Scriptures is correctly defined. The 
latter seems to be the true view. It is the 
simplest ; and, moreover, it would be hard other- 
wise to explain the use of the verb Kavovl^eiv, which 
is applied both to particular books and to the 
hooks collectively. The other idea would, however, 
also be readily suggested to the mind by the 
associations of the word KOsVthv. And accordingly 
we find Isidore of Pelusium, in the earlier half of 
the 5th cent., cx|'i * huiiM'lf thus ; ‘ the Canon 
of the truth, T moan lIjc Divine Scriptures' (Ep. 
114). 

It will be perceived, then, that no essentially 
new point of view was implied in the use of the 
term Canon and its derivatives in connexion with 
Holy Scripture. At the same time it is noteworthy 
that they began to be employed at a time when 
special eftbrts were being made in different quarters 
to remove ambiguities with respect to, and to 
codify, the contents of the Scriptures. 


For further illustrations of some po’' S 

here touched upon, and for the x’o-'-' ■,»•«>. 

which determined the inclusion or exclusion of 
particular books, or groups of books, the readei 
must consult the arts. Apocrypha, Old Testa- 
ment Canon, and New Testament Canon. 

V. H. Stanton. 

CANOPY {KcoyccTTecoy, from K<hvoo\p (Mt 23*^"^), gnat, 
mosquito). — Oiiginally a mosquito-net. The 
canopy of the bed ot Holof ernes, ‘which was of 
purple, and gold, and emerald, and ’ ■ > -ines 

inwoven,’ was taken hy Judith ‘fron ■ ^ ■ ’as 
a trophy, and given by her ‘ for a gift [dvddrjiia] 
unto the Lord’ (Jth 10-^^ 13® 16^®). ‘Canopy’ 

occurs also in RV at Is 4® ‘Over all the glo^ shall 
be spread a canopy’ (AV ‘defence’). The Heb. is 
nsn, which here only has the sense of a canopy for 
protection ; elsewhere it means a ' ‘ ' Ps 

19®) or a bride’s (J1 2^®) chamber. " : 

CANTICLES.— See Song of Songs. 

CAPER-BERRY ^dhtyydnah, Kdinrapis, Ec 
12®). The authority of the LXX and of some of 
the Rabbis is in favour of the tr. ‘caper-berry' 
RV, instead of ‘desire’ AV. — This is the fruit 
of Cappams spinosa, L., a peienmal shrub, rooted 
in the clefts of rocks and walls, with straggling, 
more or less pendulous, branches, and orbicular to 
ovate leaves, 1 to 2 inches in length, and white 
flowers 2 to 3 inches broad. It grows in all the 
Mediterianean basin. The ripe berry is oblong to 
obovate-oblong, and 2 to 2J inches long. The 
young berries have a pungent flavour, and are 
pickled as a condiment. The Arabs of the Sin. 
desert call it el-dsdf, while the people of Pal. and 
Syria know it by the name kabar, which is mani- 
festly a modification of KdTirapcs. Like all pun^nt 
plants, it is stimulating to the erotic instinct. The 
idea of those who tr. ■ '/■ / ‘caper-berry’ is 
that even this stimulan • •' * ' to excite desire. 
The principal Rabbi of Beirfit assures me that the 
tr. of AV ‘desire’ is that of the majority of the 
Jewish commentators. In either case the object is 
the same, that is, to express the decadence of the 
bodily powers with the advance of years. 

G. E. Post. 

CAPERNAUM (TR KairepyaoTijJi^, from which our 
English word is taken ; but Ka^apyaodju, supported 
by BnDZ, etc., is undoubtedly correct, represent- 
ing the original :‘.n;-n3D). — This city is mentioned 
only in ih(‘ (lo»pol=i, and derives all its interest 
from associniiori wirh the life of Christ. To it 
Matthew applies Is 9^ (Mt 4^®"^®). After His 
rejection at Nazareth, Christ made His head- 
quarters in C., and it is called *his own city’ 
(Mt 9^). Here only was it said of Him 6 ti iv otKtp 
iffriv — that He was at home (Mk 2^). Peter and 
Andrew of Bethsaida ( Jn 1^) had settled in C. (Mk 
1^8), and on I’so 1 hour i’lg beach they first heard 
and followed the Master (Mk P®). Matthew 
(Mt 9®), or Levi (Mk 2^^, Lk 5®^), was here called 
from ‘the place of toll.’ Many miracles were 
w'rought here (Mk P*). The following are specially 
mentioned, viz. healing centurion’s servant (Mt 8®, 
Lk 7^) ; nobleman’s son cured by a word from Cana 
( Jn #®) ; Simon Peter’s mother-in-law cured of 
fever (Mk P^) ; paralytic healed (Mt 9^, Mk 2^, 
Lk 5^®) ; unclean spirit cast out (Mk 1®®, Lk P®). 
Here the lesson of humility was taught from a 
little child set in the midst (Mt 18®, Mk 
A famous discourse in the synagogue is reported 
in Jn 6. Over C., highly favoured hut unrepent- 
ant, the heavy woe was pronounced, ‘ And thou 
Capernaum, shalt thou he exalted unto heaven?— 
thou bhalt go dov/n to Hades ' (Mt 11®®, Lk 10^® RV). 

C., invariabJy called ir6\ts, ‘a city,' was an 
important position, held by a body of Roman 
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troops (Mt 8® etc. ). It was also a customs-station 
(Mt 9® etc.). The commander of the soldiers 
thought it worth while to ingratiate himself with 
the people by building them a. synagogue (Lk 7®). 
It was the residence of a ' ‘ ' officer of 

the king (Jn 4^*^). Eut beyona tne tacts that it 
was on the seashore (Mt 4^®), and was in or near 
the plain of Gennesaret (Jn see also Mk 

6®^ Mt 1434), there is nothing in the NT to indi- 
cate the site. Twice mentioned by Josephus ( Vita, 
72, BJ II. X. 8), neither passage is decisive. 
Tradition wavers between two sites, and a warm 
contioversy has long raged over the question. 

The claims of 'Ain em-Madowwerah, ‘ the round 
fountain/ a large spring on the N. edge of Gen- 
nesaret, may be dismissed. There is nothing 
near it to inaicate the site of a great city ; and it 
waters only a small portion of the plain. 

The two serious rivals are Khdn Minyeh, at the 
N.E. corner of the plain, and Tell JSum, on the 
shore, fully 2 miles nearer Jordan. The case for 
Tell rests chiefly upon the name, the size 

of the ruins, their position on the eastward road, 
and the testimony of certain travellers. It is 
sij^ggested that the Arab. Tell took the place of 
Caphar when the city became ruinous, na falling 
from Nahum. This is i. ri i-hno-L in>; o— deriva- 
tion. A Jewish Rabbi, lanknum, is said to be 
buried here. The derivation from his name is 
both easy and natural. An alternative derivation 
is suggested from the Heb. mn=‘ brown’ or ‘fire- 
blackened,’ of which Arab. is an exact trans- 
literation. Then Tell black mound,’ 

truly descriptive of the ruins, could only dace from 
ji lim'‘ \\ to the destruction of the city. 

l< my I ■ ‘ I ■ ■ o Jy the eastern traffic would pass. 

'I I'l" :i'» '■■•II <..ravans never came this way. 

J erome, Theodorus (532 A.D. ), Antoninus Martyr (?), 
A.D. 600, and dglin of 'NTuTtzburg (1100), may be 
taken as favouring Tell Josephus, hurt on 

the Jordan, was carried to C.j but this was not 
necessarily the nearest town. He was evidently 
anxious to reach his bu'd ur'i<‘T^ at Tarichea ; 
(Vita, 72). It is much against lell that 

there is no fountain there ; and nothing like that 
described by Josephus within about a couple of 
miles. 

On the other hand, there are many considerations 
in favour of Khdn Minyeh, Gennesaret was a 
well-defined district, generally allowed to corre- 
spond with el Ghuweir, ‘the little Gh5r,’ lying 
along the N.W. shore of the sea (see Jos. BJ III. 
X. 8). The disci])] os «itarted from the other side to 
go to C. (Jn 6"”). The waters being stilled, they 
were straightway ‘ at the land whither they were 
going’ (ih, v.2^). Matthew (lA®^) says ‘they came 
to the land, unto Gennesaret.’ (So also Mk 6*®.) 
Those who sought Jesus in the morning found 
Him at C. (Jn 6^4), and He addressed them in 
the synagogue. C. was thus either in or close 
to Gennesaret. This condition is met by Khan 
Minyeh ; not at all by Tell Remains of an 

ancient city are found in the plain between Khdn 
Minyeh and the sea; also on the adjoining Tell 
Areimeh, where probably a large church once 
stood. Standing at the lu’u th)M of the two great 
roads which must always iiniicd behind TeZZ 
'‘Areimeh, that to eastward along the shore, and 
that to the north by Khdn Juhb xusif, it occupied 
a position of first importance in the district. All 
the traffic from north, south, east, and west passed 
through the hands of its customs officers. The 
spring of which Josephus speaks [BJ II. x. 8) may 
not have been actually in tne i>lain. Certainly it 
was not 'Ain et-Ttneh. At epiahigha (Hepta- 
jpegon?), on the edge of the valley beyond Tell 
^Areimeh, rise several springs, one or great volume, 
the largest fountain in Galilee. An old aqueduct 


led the water across the vale, along the face of the 
cliff in a rock-cut channel, and into the plain at 
Minyeh sufficiently high to water a large area. 
Historical evidence is on the whole favourable to 
I Khdn Minyeh, Antoninus Martyr (600) is claimed 
on both sides ; but the latter site is supported by 
Arculfus, end of 7 th cent. ; St. Willibald, middle 
of 8th cent.; Eugesi])])uj>, middle of 12th cent ; 
Brocardius, end of 13th cent.; Quaresimus, 1620, 
who says that a ruin, called in Arab. Minieh, is 
the site of Capernaum. 

The absence of any reminiscence of the ancient 
name is a difficulty with some. Eut from the Talm. 
we learn that C. was, for the Jews, associated 
with the Minim, the name by which they desig- 
nated the Christians, who were numerous in the 
city. The HUtd of the Talm., ‘the sinners,’ are 
the sons of Caphar Nahum, and again these are 
identified with the Minim. Among the Jews, 

C. was the city of Menai down to the 14th cent. 
The name given to the inhabitants is probably 
pieserved^in Khdn Minyeh. The balance of 
evidence is at present greatly in favour of this 
site. W. Ewikg. 

CAPH or KAPH (3). — Eleventh letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 11th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 

CAPHARSALAMA {Xa(poLp(Ta\afxd), 1 Mac 7®^. — 
Apparently near J erus. Kefr Silwdn, the village of 
Siloam, is possibly intended. 8WP, vol. hi. sh. xvii. 

CAPHIRA (A Ka<pipd, B Iletpd), 1 Es 5^®. — ^A town 
of Benj., inhabitants of which returned with Zemb. 

In Ezr 2^5 Chephirah (m,'?^, B Ka<petpd, A -t-) ; cf. 
Neh 7^®. See Chephirah. 

CAPHTOR (i^Ps?, XatpBopielpL, Caphtorim). 

— ^The Caphtorim were * o i«p’ connected 
with Egypt according to un ; ' and in Dt 
223 we read : ‘ The Avvim, which dwelt in villages 
as far as Gaza, the Caphtorim, which came forth 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their 
stead.’ Here the Caphtorim are identified with 
the Philistines, who are stated to have come from 
Caphtor in Am 9^ and Jer 47^ (where Caphtor is 
called an ‘isle’ or ‘ coastland ’). Consequently in 
Gn 10^4 the words, ‘ whence went forth the Philis- 
tines,’ must be out of place, and should follow 
Caphtorim instead of Casluliim. Caphtor has been 
identified with both Cyprus and Crete, but the names 
do not agree. Ebers [AEgypten und die Bucher 
Moses, 186S lo -oc in Caphtor an Egyp. 

compound K.i l-ur, ‘Gioa.or Kaft’ or ‘ Phoenicia,’ 
and made it the coast of the Delta, which was 
thickly covered with Phoenician colonies. But this 
theory has been overthrown hj the excavation of 
the temple of Kom Ombo in Upper Egypt in 1892. 

On the wall of the south external corridor is a 
series of cartouches containing the names of the 
countries supposed to have been conquered by 
Ptolemy Anletes and collected from older monu- 
ments of various ages. Among the names are those 
of Kaptar (Caphtor) and Kasluhet (Casluliim), each 
with the determinative of ‘ cou 1 1 1 r\ ’ 1 1 1 1 Jicl i c(l to it. 
Kaptar ends the first line, and 'iinrnodiat cl \ pre- 
ceded by the names of Pei-ia, Sii^a, Babylon, and 
Pontus, while Kasluhet (followed by Zoar) is the 
fifth name of the second line, which, begins with 
the inhabitants of the Sinaitic peninsula and 
northern Syria. The names, however, have prob- 
ably been ' registered at haphazard, so that no 
conclusion can be drawm from thoir order. 

The Pbilia tines seem to have entered Palestine in 
the course of the great in\asion of Egypt by the 
northern nations in the eighth year of Ramses ill | 
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Prot. Prasek combines this fact with the statement 
of Justin, that in B.C. 1209 a king of Ashkelon 
stormed Sidon, and that the fugitive Sidonians 
founded Tyre. The dates would agree very well. 
At any rate, the Pulista or Philistines are closely 
associated with the Zakkal (Teukrians?) in the 
attack on Egypt in the time of Eamses ill. , whereas 
the latter appear alone in an earlier attack in the 
time of Merenptah. 

From 1 S 30^^, Ezk 25^®, Zeph 2®, we may 
gj;:’ t‘" ih;i! e Philistines were also known as 
< ’uici'.i.i- or Cretans, as the Sept, tran- 
scribes the name. In this case Caphtor must be 
identified witli Crete, or at all events with some 
district in that island. Eecent discoveries have 
shown that Crete was a centre of culture in the 

rehistoric age of the eastern Mediterranean, and 

Ir A. Evans has pointed out that it possessed a 
peculiar system of pictorial writing (see his article 
on * Primitive Pictographs ’ in the J oumal of 
Sellenic Studies^ xiv. 1894). A. H. Sayce. 

CAPPADOCIA (KaiTTraJoKla), a large country in 
the E. of Asia Minor, was formed into a Rom. 
province by Tiberius in a.d. 17, on the death of 
king Archelaus. It was administered by a pro- 
curator, sent out by the reigning emperor ; and it 
was treated as an unimportant outlying district. 
In A.D. 70, however, Vespasian united it with 
Armenia Minor as one of the great frontier pro- 
vinces of the empire, placing it under the rule of a 
legatus Augusti pro prmtorc, who was selected by 
the emperor from .iri • ■ < \ • onsuls ; and he 

stationed a legion ( "/ h \ at Meliteneas 

garrison to maintain the defence of the Euphrates 
line. At this period a great territory, ruled by 
Antiochus T/' ' u o < " Oommagene, lying be- 
tween the i i ' j and Cappadocia, and 

including part of Lycaonia, was incorporated in 
C. ; and under succeeding emperors, especially 
Trajan, the size and importance of the province 
were greatly increased, and more troops were 
stationed in it. The commercial capital of the 
province was Csesareia - Eusebeia - Mazaka ; the 
military centres were Melitene and (after Trajan) 
Satala, Between about a.d. 76 and 106, both 
Galatia and C. were j)laccd under one gover- 
nor. Jews in C. are mentioned in Ac 2% and 
implied in Philo, Leg, ad Gaiuni, § 36 (Mang. ii. 
587) : a letter in their favour from the Rom. Senate 
to Ariarathes, king of C., about B.c. 139, is men- 
tioned 1 Mac 16^*: in the 3rd cent, after Christ and 
later, a great Jewish iioimlaliou in Csesareia is j 
alluded to in the Talniud. The easy road from 
Tarsus through the Cilician Gates tempted them | 
onwards towards the N., to take advantage of the j 
lucrative trade between Central Asia and the 
Black Sea harbours, esp. Amisus : the road passed 
through C. and Pontus (Ac IS^), This trading 
connexion led to the early extension of Christianity 
over both countries (1 P 1^). 

TjiT,TiATrRi?. — Marquardt, R6mische * i » 

Hitter, 1. pp 236- 

II, of JsiiJ Minoj^pp. 267-319, 346-356, Myt., ana tJtie 
p' u) in Paul the 'J i ^ ‘ i' ■ V ' ler, 

bieog, du lalmud; Th. \'. r . ‘ , n > ■ - . ; 

W, M. Ramsay. 

CAPTAIN.— 1. In the Old Testament.— The 
AV traiislates no fewer than 13 different Heh. 
words by * captain,’ and many of these words have 
other renderings as well. The RV has scarcely 
introduced much gloat er consistency. (1) ng', often 
translated ^prwce,^ used especially "of ‘captains of 
thousands’ (x^Xiapxo^), etc., and of the ‘captain of 
the host’ (dpxLcrrpdrTjyos). For the ‘captain of the 
host of the Lord’ (Jos 5^^*^®), and for ‘Michael 
your prince’ (also Bn 10^^ etc.), see under God 
and Angkl. (2) the foremost officer, used of 


the king (1 S 9^® — RV prince or leader, LXX dpx^ni 
the same Heh. word is used also of the ‘ leader of 
the house of Aaron ’ (1 Ch 122’^), and of the ‘ rulers 
of the house of God’ (2 Ch 35® etc.). See below. 

(3) literally head, Nu 14*^ etc., LXX dpxj)y6s, 

(4) literally lifted up, Nu 2® etc,, RV prince, 

LXXipxcoj^. (5) » one who decides, Jgll^ 

etc., RV chief '■ 11^^), LXX dpxvy^^ or 

ijyodfievos. (6) nora, RV marshal, Jer 5P^, Nah 3^^, 
(7) njia, usually of the governor of a territory, 2 K 
18^4, Hag V etc. (8) 3i=(l), only in later Heb., e.g 
2 K 25®. (9) ^123, baal, ‘ master,’ Jer 37^®, captain 
of the ward. (10) Ex 14*^, 2 K etc. , probably 
knight or eq^uerry, LXX rpLO-rdr'qs. The otlier inree 
words are (in AV) mistranslated captain, 2 K 11"** 
Jer Ezk 21^® (n;, -13, respectively). 

II. Captain represents three words in the NT 
(1) x^hiapxo % — used vaguely of a military officer, 
and technically as the equivalent of the Roman 
‘praefectus’ or ‘tribunus militum.’ One such 
officer was regularly in charge of the Roman garri- 
son at Jerusalem, which probably consisted of a 
cohort of auxiliaries, about 1000 men in all. The 
commander would be a Roman citizen (Ac 22®®), the 
soldiers provincials (not Jews, but many of them 
Samaritans), who would receive the franchise on 
discharge. Whether the word has the technical or 
the vaguer sense in Jn 18^® is not clear. (2) erpa- 
T7]y6s — used in Lk 22^*®® and Ac 4^ 524.26 qJ 
captain of the Temple, iogether mth his chief 
subordinates, who are pcilijiT)s the same as the 
three ‘keepers of the threshold’ (2 K 25^®, Jer 35^ 
and see Josephus, Ant, X. viii. 5). This captain 
(TJ|, see (2) above) is mentioned Jer 20^ (LXX 
hyodfievos) and Neh IF^, and is called in 2 Mac 3^ 
Tpotndr'qs roO UpoO, and in Josephus (Ant, XX. vi. 2, 
etc.) crrparyjyds. Probably he and his chief sub- 
ordinates are indicated by the term ‘rulers’ in 
Ezr 9® and often in Neh LXX arf,aT7)yol or 
dpxovres ) : see Schurer, RJF li, i. 258. The captain 
was at least a Levite, and commanded a small 
body of poli'O, ’noh, bly (liemselves priests; and 
he had the 'liiiv 01 lv'«ping order in the Temple, 
and watching tiiere by night. (3) dpxriy6s — He 2^® 
— f.»ohj'])h l(r be understood rather as author and 
bi.-i-'iicr ;}jan as commander in a fight (cf. Ac 3^® 
5®-, IK \-y,. 

The captain of the guard (orrparoTreddpx'nh Ac 28^® 
TR and AV) would, perhaps, be the ‘princeps 
castrorum peregrinorum ’ ; it would hardly mean 
the ‘prsefectus prsetorio,’ whose title is never so 
rendered in Greek. But the sentence is omitted 
by RV following the best authorities ; it is, how- 
ever, an ancient ‘Western reading,’ and possibly 
records a real tradition. (See Mommsen in 
Sitzungsh. d. kgl. preuss. Akad, d. Wissensch., phil.- 
hist. Classe, 1895, p. 495, and art. I’r.T'roRiUM.) 

W. 0. Burrows. 

CAPTIVITY.— See Israel, 

CARABASIOK (B Ketpa^ao-eLdp, A ~cric!)p), 1 Es 9*^, 
— ^A corrupt name of one of those who put away 
their ‘strange’ wives. It seem. (,»■!, to 

Meremoth in Ezr 10®®. The < ( 1 •:-i- ii. it 

should be read /cal Ta/3a(rtc6y is not supported (as is 
stated in Speaker's Comm,) by the Vat. text. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

CARAVAN, not used in AV, is given by RV in Job 
gi8. 19 ^ — V, \ ‘paths,’ ‘troops ’ ; in Is 21^* 

(ptep. <>■ r-x) .or AV ‘travelling companies’; and 
in Ezk 27®® ‘ The ships of Tarshish were thy cara- 
vans for thy merchandise,’ for AV ‘ The ships cf 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market,’ taking 
T\r\t? from to travel (after Gesen.) not ’vp to sing 
But Bavidson doubts : ‘ The camel has been called 
the ship of the desert, hut conversely to call an 
east-indiaman a caravan is too brilliant for the 
prophet.’ See his note. In older Eng , however, 
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the word might have been applicable without 
crediting Ezekiel with the brilliant metaphor, 
since ‘ caravan ’ was used from the beg, of tlie 17th 
to the middle of the 18th cent, for a jfleet of ships, 
as Fuller, Com. on Ruth (1654): ‘A caravan . . . 
sailing in the vast ocean.’ J. Hastings. 

CARBUNCLE,— See Stones, Precious. 

CAR CAS ( 05 - 15 , Est P®), one of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus, An etymology 
suggested is the Persian kargas^ ‘vulture.’ The 
LXX gives a different name. 

CARCASE (the spelling has been indifferently 
carcase or carcass throughout, though dictionaries 
have given carcass alone, or by preference since 
Johnson) is used now only of the dead body of a 
beast, or contemptuously of a human being, but 
was formerly used freely of either. The Heb. 
words are various : (1) iTi: gMyyah (used of living 
body also) is so tr. only Jg 14®*® of the c. of 
Samson’s lion (RV ‘body’), which is also (14®) 
called (2) ntr m'tpjH.h.th (fr. ^59 to fall, as irrw/^a 
fr. irlTTeiVy t'athucr fi. cadere), which has this 
inojji.hig only here; elsewhere ‘fall’ Pr 29^®, Ezk 
.J.J > 32 W or ‘ruin’ Ezk 27®^ 3P® [all], (3) 

"13S3 peger ; and (4) . 173 ^ n&dkUah are often tr. * car- 
case.’ Both are also applied to the trunk of an 
idol, peg&r Lv 26®® ‘ I will cast your carcases upon 
the carcases of your idols’; nehhilah Jer 16^® 
‘ they have filled mine inheritance with the carcases 
of their detestabl ’ Both words are used 

in Heb. of dead ■ »>, .< o* , so that the tr. ‘dead 
carcase ’ of Dt M', i./. h*\ is as needless for the 
Heb. as in the Eng.; RV omits ‘ dead.’ 

In Bel*® ‘in the den there were seven lions, and 
they had ^ven them every day two carcases and 
two sheep’ (so RV, AVm ‘ slaves,’ Gr. a-difiara, lit. 

‘ bodies,’ used of ‘servants,* i.e. slaves, To 10^®). 

In NT ‘ carcase ’ occurs Mt 24®® ‘ wheresoever the 
c. is, there will the eagles be gathered together ’ 
(TTWjua, as in Wis 4^®) ; and He 3^’ ‘ whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness ’ (/cc5\oi^, lit. ‘ limbs,’ the LXX 
tr. of in Nu 14®®* where the language is nearly 
identical). J, Hastings. 

GARCHEMISH (c?'D3n5; omitted in the LXX 
at 2 Ch 35®®, but at Jer 26 [Heb 46]® XapfjLels [Q, 
Kap^ap/xels] ; Vulg. Charcamis). There have been 
various conjectures as to the site of this city, 
which was finally correctly located by Messrs. 
Skene and Geo. Smith, by means of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Cards e 111 i -h !■» id ]jso-orit ropie.‘>oiited 
by the mounds of Jcniblfi> (Siniib, Vjsraholoo-) or 
Hierapolis, on the western hank of the r.u]']nafos, 
described by Smith as a grand site, with vast walls 
and palace-mounds 8000 ft. round, and containing 
numerous sculptures and monoliths with inscrip- 
tions, many of which are now in the British 
Museum. Pococke says that the ruins are rect- 
angular, and measure \ mile long by J iiiile wide. 
The mounds lie between Birejik and the junction 
of the Sajur and the Euphrates. Carclicmisl!, the 
chief city of the Hittites, was called Karkamis by 
the Babylonian'^, G.iigami'? and Kargamis by the 
Assyrians, and Kankariiai' 'i^a or Karakamisa by 
the Egyptians, and tlic <‘iry ^\as known — perhaps 
renowned — as a tiachng contic as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.C.* Amen-em-hebe, one of the cap- 
tains of Tahutmes ni. (c. b. C. 1 600), refers to his cam- 

R against the people of ^fankamai(?)sa, where 
ok prisoners;! and about B.C. 1200 Tiglath- 
pilesei I. of Asssvria plundered ‘the land of the 
neighbourhood of Suhi as far as Carchemish (Kar- 

* Before the reign of the Bah. hing Ammi-zaduga, c 2100 b.c 
fW. Max Muller, Asim und Europa nach altagypHschsn 
DetrJenuUemy Leipzig, 1803. 
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gamis) of the land of gatte (Kheta or Hit) in a 
single day.’ There is no record, however, that 
the fortress was taken on this occasion. The 
ruler of Carchemish about B.c, 880 was Sangara, 
who paid a large amount of tribute, chiefly in 
manuiactnred things, such as furniture and woven 
stuffs, also metal, to Assur-na?ir-pal, king of 

\ •!'. ‘ j a afterwards came into conflict 

j i' II., son of Assur - na?ir - pal, 

about B.C. 858, and the Assyrian king says tnat 
he captured Sangara’s cities, receiving from the 
latter, when he submitted, 2 talents of gold, 70 
talents of silver, SO talents of copper, 100 talents 
of iron, 20 talents of purple cloth, 600 weapons, 
his daughter with a dowry, 100 dnugldois of the 
great men of the place, 600 oxen, arvi lOOO sheep, 
and fixed as his (yearly) tribute 1 maneh of gold, 

1 talent of silver, and 2 talents of purple cloth, 
one payment of which is duly recorded as having 
taken place. The large amount of the war in- 
demnity and the tribute testify to the pro-pei ity 
and commercial importance of the city. On the 
bronze gates found by H. Rassam at Balawat 
the reception of tribute by Shalmaneser li. is 
twice represented, and in each case a picture in 
relief of the fortress is rfven. The city was finally 
taken by Sargon of Assyria in B.c. 717, when 
Pisiri or Pisiris, its last king, was made prisoner. 
From this time it formed part of the Assyrian 
empire, and was administered by an Assyrian 
governor.* Its importance as a f ‘f; ' r "itre 
continued under its new rulers, [\\- *;■ ■. 1 of 
Carchemish ’ being one of the standard weights in 
use at Nineveh. Later notices of the city occur 
in the Bible itself, when Pharaoh-Necho defeated 
Josiah in the battle in which the Jewish king lost 
his life (2 Ch 35®®), and was himself defeated by 
Nebuchadrezzar, four years later (B.c. 605), under 
the walls of the city ( J er 46®), in the battle which 
decided the fate of Western Asia. The patron 
deity of the city was the Asiatic goddess wor- 
shipped under the name of Atargatis, whose wor- 
ship, when the city fell into decay, was transferred 
to the city now represented by Membij, which 
became the new Hierapolis, and continued in ex- 
istence after the old city of Carchemish was de- 
serted. The meaning of the name is unknown. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CARE. — The proper meaning of this word, and 
of all its compounds (of which there occur in AV 
‘careful,’ ‘carefully,’ ‘carefulness,’ ‘careless,* 
‘caich ’) is trouble or sorrow. But from a 
\ciy evilly period it was confounded with Lat. 
enrn (\\nl' which it has no connexion, being a 
purely Teutonic word), and the meaning of cura^ 
viz. attention to something or somebody, became 
attached to it. This affected even the original 
word, so that care in the sense of sorrow became 
anxiety i as if due to over-attention; while the 
now !u*hi}ill\ droj*;iod ii:c'* o; i/injil 
meaning, and adopted chat" 01 cura wnoliy. But 
throughout the history of the word, and esp, in 
AV, we can trace the two senses side by side. 

1. Care is both subst. and verb. As subat. (1) 
Anxiety (Gr. ptAptfiva ) : Mt 13®®, ‘ the care of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word ’ ; so Mk 4^®, Lk 8^* 21®^ ‘ cares of this life,’ 

2 Co^ 11®® ‘the care of all the churches* (RV 

‘ anxiety for’), 1 P 6^ ‘ Casting all your care upon 
him* (RV ‘anxiety’), 1 ]Mac 6’^® ‘my heart faiTeth 
for very care.’ In OT, 1 S 10® ‘ thy father hath 
left the care of the asses {i.e. concern about, 
n:;!'*}, lit. “ the matters of the asses ”), and sorroweth 
for you,’ Ezk 4^® ‘ they shall eat bread by weight, 
and with care* RV ‘carefulness’). (2) 

Attention (esp. earnest attention, the original 
meaning of the word in turn affecting this 

* The name of the governor in B.q. 691 or 692 was B61-emiirini 
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borrowed meaning; Gr. ffirovdif}): 2 Co 7“ *our 
care for yon in tne sight of God * (RV * earnest 
care/ as 8^® AV, RY) ; ‘your care for me’ 

(t6 ippoveiPt RY * thought for me Wis 6^^ 7^ 
{(fipovrLs). As verb (1) Anxiety or concern (Gr. 
jiepLfLviw ) ; 1 Co 7^^* ^ ‘ But I would have you with- 

out carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord : but he that is married careth 
for the things that are of the world, how he may 
please his wife ’ (RY ‘is careful for ’) ; 12^®, Ph 2^^. 
In OT, 2 S 18^ ‘ if we flee away, they will not care 
for us, neither if half of us aie, will they care for 
us’ (Heb. (2) Attention*. Dt IP^ ‘a land 

which the Lord thy God careth for RVm 
* seeketh after ’), the eyes of the Lord thy God are 
always upon it ’ ; Ps 142^ ‘ no man cared for my 
soul.’ When the expression is care for, the dis- 
tinction is not always obvious, since it is the person 
that is anxious about who will give attention to ; 
but in the foil, passages (where the Gr. is /rAei) 
the meaning is always anxiety or concern: Mt 
22^®, Mk 12^°, Jn 10^® ‘he is an hireling, and careth 
uot for the sheep,’ 12® ‘ not that he cared for the 
Door,’ Ac 18^^ ‘ Gallic cared for none of these 
things,’ 1 Co 7^h 1 P 5^ ‘ He careth for you.’ On 
the other hand, to take care of [iTnyieX^oiiai) must 
be ‘ to give attention to,’ Lk 10®^ ‘ he brought him 
to an inn and took care of him,’ 10^®, 1 Tx 3^ ‘ if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the church of God ? ’ Hence 1 Co 
9® AY, ‘ Doth God take care for oxen ’ ’ (/xAei) is 
a serious mistranslation. God does take care for 
oxen, as for all living creatures, but it is only for 
man that He may be said to have concern (E V ‘ Is 
it for the oxen that God careth ?’). 

Careful. — 1. Anxious, Lk lO^’- ‘Martha, Martha, 
thou art c. and troubled about many things ’ (/tept- 
fiv4s EY ‘ thou art anxious ’), Ph 4® ‘ Be careful 
for no I hing ’ (fiTjSkv fieptfivare, EY ‘ In nothing be 
anxious’). In OT, Jer 17® ‘he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters . . . and shall not be c. in 
the year of drought’ ; Dn 3^® ‘ 0 Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not c. to answer thee in this 
matter ’ (ng^q, EY ‘ we have no need,’ RYm as 
AY). Cf. Shaks. Tit, And. iv. iv. 84 — 

I 1 nl l< - 

• ‘ ■ w .11 1. ■ thereby.' 

In Apocr., Bar 3^® ‘They . . - were so c.’ (p-ept/xj^wr- 
T*s) ; to which BY adds 2 Es 2^ ‘ Be not c. over- 
much,’ an expression which brings out the differ- 
ence between careful = anxious, and careful = 
attentive or painstaking; in the latter sense, as 
we put it, ‘you cannot be too careful.’ 2. Atten- 
tive to one^s interests, painstaking : Ph 4^® * Now^ at 
the last your care of me hath flourished again; 
wherein ye were also c., but ye lacked opportunity’ 
{i<ppovelTe, RY ‘ ye did take thought’) ; Tit 3® ‘ that 
they which have believed in God might be c. to 
maintain good works ’ {<f>povTl^ti}) ; 2 K 4^® ‘ thou 
hast been c. for us with all this care ’ (iio, usually 
‘ to tremble,’ and so here * to be anxiously careful,’ 
its only occurrence in this sense). 

Carefully.-— In the sense of anxiously, c. occurs 
only Mic ‘the inhabitant of Maroth waited 
c. for good’ (nhi), lit, ‘has been in pain,’ RY 
‘ waiteth auxion^-ly ’). In the sense of attentively, 
there are iu A V D’l 15® ‘ if thou c, hearken ’ (sz'id^-qx 
‘ if Y; h ,■ T ou shalt hearken,’ RY 
‘if thou - li .. ■ .1 ■ hearken,’ as AV in IP® 
28\ same Heb.); Wis 12^ ‘we should c. think of 
thy goodness ’ fiepifivlafiev, RV ‘ ponder ’) ; Ph 2^ ‘ I 
sentuim the more c.’ {(xvovSator^pus, RY ‘the more 
diligently’) ; He 12^’ ‘he sought it c. with tears’ 
Uf ('7/7^03, RY ‘sought it diligently*). To these 
KY adds Mt 2^*^® iaKpiSbuj, AV ‘diligently’), 2® 
i&Kpi^Qs AV ‘diligently’), Ac 18^® {oLKpL^ws, AY 
‘diligently’) 18 -® (dicptjSws AV ‘ perfectly’) and He 


I 12^® ‘ Looking c.’ (iina-KOTrovPTeSf AV ‘ looking dill* 
I gently ’). 

Carefulness, in tue sense of anxiety, is given 
in AV (as tr. of Ezk 12^®-^®; to which 

EY adds 4^® (AY ‘care’), Jos 22^^ (AV ‘fear’}. 
In the same sense is Sir 30^^ ‘ c. bringeth age 
before the time ’ {/lipi/iva, EV ‘ care ’} ; and 
1 Co 7®^ ‘ I would have you without c.’ (dpc^ptyui'o?, 
EY ‘ free from cares ’), Cf. Latimer, Ser, i. 413, 
‘Consider the remedy against carefulness, which 
is to trust in God.’ But the sense of watchful 
and helpful interest is clear in 2 Co 7^^ ‘ what c. it 
wrought in you’ (o-Troudi), RV ‘earnest care’); for 
the same apostle commends c. in this passage, who 
had condemned it in the previous. 

Careless and Carelessly have always the mean- 
ing of without trouble or anxiety, in security (the 
Heb. being always nD;j ‘to trust,’ or ‘con- 
fidence’); ‘careless’ Jg 18^ Is 32^-^®*“, Ezk 30® 
(but RY adds Pr 19^® Heb. nTi: < a despiser ’} ; ‘ care- 
lessly ’ Is 47®, Ezk 39®, Zeph 2^®. Cf.— 

* Raise up tbe organs of her fantasy ; 

Sleep she as sound as careless infancy.’ 

Shaks. Merr^ Wives, v, v. 58. 

J. Hastings. 

CARIA (KapLa) is actually mentioned only in 
1 Mac 15^ as one of the places to which the Rom. 
Senate sent a circular letter in B.c. 139-138 in 
favour of the Jews. The political entity which is 
here meant was probably the Chrysaorian con- 
federacy, in which most of the cities (esp. the 
inland cities) of C. were united, meeting at the 
temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus at Stratonicea. C., 
most of which belonged to the Rhodians from 190 
to 168, was then declared free by the Romans ; and 
this confederacy was the responsible government 
until 129, when the country was incorporated in 
the province of Asia. The coast cities of C. were 
chiefly Greek, and did not belong to the confederacy: 
of these Miletus was Ionian ; Cnidus, Cos, and 
Halicarnassus were Dorian : hence the Rom. Senate 
sent their letter about the Jews (see Delus) to the 
Dorian cities, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Cos, and also 
to Rhodes and Myndus (which seem to be nearly 
the complete list of Carian governments). 

W. M. Ramsay. 

GARITES ('^;)) occurs in the Kethihh of the Heb. 
text and margin of RY in 2 S 20^®, where the Ker$ 
has Cherethites (’ni?), and in RV of 2 K IP, where 
the AY has captains (RYm executioners). The 
Carites were possibly Phil, mercenaries from Caria, 
as the Cherethites were from Crete. See CHERE- 
THITES, and cf. W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 262 n. 

J A SeIiBIE 

CARMEL ‘garden’), Jos‘l5®«, 1 S 1> 

252. 7.40^ 2 S 238®, 1 Ch 11^.— A city of Judah in the 
Hebron mountains, where Saul set up a ‘hand’ or 
memorial stone, and where Nabal lived in possession 
of flocks. One of David’s heroes was a Carmelite. 
Now the ruined town Kurmul, on the hills about 
10 miles S.E. of Hebron, chiefly remarkable for the 
remains of a large square tower, built in the 12th 
cent. A.D., and for a very fine large reservoir. See 
SWF vol. iii. sheet xxiv, C. B. Conder. 

CARMEL (usually with the def. ‘the 

f arden’ or • J- 'i -land’ ; without it only in 
os 19^®, Jer hr', \,J! D ; 6 Nap ; bu '■ ■ "> 

'an an ‘Mount of the Caniior; tpos rh * 

Jos. 6po^. In later Heb. '7p"|5. 

In the lir-t of plix compioml by Tahutmes III. in 
Pal., No. 49 rtads Kalinina, v.hich Tomkins takes 
as Kalamon or Carmel ; and No. 48, Rshkadsh, by 
which Maspcio understands Rosh-Kodshn, ‘the 
sacred headland * of Carmel. Mod. Arab K arm til, 
but more usually Jebel Mflr Elyas). — ^This long 
headland, which forms one of the great features 
of Pal., is of the same hard limestone as the cen 
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tral range of the country, tr’t from 

the latter hy hills of softer ■ . : ‘i are 

therefore more worn than itself, and now lie lower 
and are opened up by passes. The promontojy of 
Carmel rises above a narrow sea-beach to a height 
of some 500 ft. at the monastery ; thence the ridge, 
running S.E., ascends {PEF Large Map, sheets 
V. and viii.) 9^ miles to Esfia (1742 ft.), and 
then sinks for miles more to its end at El- 
Mahraka (1687 ft.) ; beyond which there is a sudden 
dip into the W ady el-Milh, a valley that separates 
Carmel from the lower hills aforesaid, the Bel5,d 
er-Kuhah. The ridge is well-defined, and in shape 
a wedge, with the thin end seaward, in breadth 
from plain to plain IJ miles, but at the thick or 
inland s <«■' ■ • l-'-Md. The sides are 

very d 'i I. >.W. sinks slowly 

by long ‘ ..L,* ' ‘ "i ■ --o'* i r plain of Sharon; 
the N.E. is abrupt and steep above the plains of 
Haifa and Esdraelon. At the foot of the latter 
runs Kishon, for the most part parallel to the axis 
of the mountain. The limestone of C. abounds in 
flints, * geodes ’ (known as ‘ Elijah’s melons ’), and 
fossils; and on flio X.L. igneous loeks crop out from 
a basalt formation l liai cxLCiuls to the Swiof Galilee 
(Hitter, FaL 712, 713), There are very many caves. 

C. is very con'[>icuou-3 from most parts of central 
Pal. ; its high. ftKy-ime, with the line of Bashan 
and the great mass of Hermon, form the three 
CTandest features of all views from Esdraelon, 
Galilee, and the mountains of rpijir.’n*.. A(coxd- 
ingly C., Gilead or Bashan, aui! i.ehanori are 
fuMjiiently named together in OT (Is 33® 35^ 
Mic 7’’* fete.). Once C. is coupled with Tabor; 
‘“Pharaoh is but a rumour?” As I live, saith 
J", surely like Tabor among mountains, and like C. 
by the sea, shall he come r ( Jer 46^®). . \ t o] ipo-i" c* 
ends of Esdraelon (the vijry scene of Pnaraoh's 
coming) the two hills stand out, symbols of that 
which shall certainly he established as fact, and 
make its presence felt. Sweeping seaward, m 
the face of the rains, C., as its name declares, is 
richly clothed with verdure. At present this is 
mostly wild — a thick growth of underwood, grass 
and flowers, coppices of oak, caroh, and many 
evergreens, with here and there a grove of great 
trees. Van de Velde asserts that there was not 
a flower found by him in Galilee or in the mari- 
time plain which he did not also meet on C., 
‘still the fragrant lovely mountain that it was 
of old ’ (i. 317, 318). But there are, too, frequent 
olive-groves, and other gardens, with prosperous 
villages ; while the more numerous grooved floors 
and troughs that have been traced in the rock 
below the brushwood, prove that, in ancient times, 
there was an even greater cultivation, and chiefly 
of olive and vine. Accordingly, in OT Carmel is 
the very type of a luxuriant fertility (Is 35® etc.) ; 
her decay the prophets’ most desperate figure of 
desolation (Am P, Is 33® etc.). The German 
colonists at Haifa have resumed the culture of the 
vine on the N. slopes of the promontory. 

C. plays no part in the political or military 
history of Palestine. The great (‘ampaigii'** 
past her on either side : in insliLai y lacTies Tiic lull 
was only an obstacle to be avoided. By far the 
most armies, whether going north or south, crossed 
between Esdraelon ana Sharon by the passes to the 
east of C. Some of the Syrian advances south, 
Bom. lemons when passing from Ptolemais to 
Caesarea, Bichaxd Lionheart and the Third Crusade, 
Napoleon on his retreat from Acre, — ^these followed 
the sea road under the promontory. May not this 
quality of being neither a goal in itself, nor on the 
road anywhere, he the origin of the curious Tal- 
mudic w'ord • 

The aloofness of C. from the central range made 
its ridge but an uneextam appendage to the terri- 


tory of Israel . According to J os 19®® it was assigned 
to the tribe of Asher ; but their tenure must have 
been intermittent. The kings of N. Israel seem to 
have held it as they held Gilead ; but even in the 
time of Amos (9®) ‘the top of C.’ is regarded as 
a hiding-place of fugitives from J"; and in later 
history it lay outside Samaria, and was sometimes 
allotted to Galilee, but frequently subject to Tyre 
(Jos. BJ ni. iii. 1). 

The causes, however, which disabled C. from 
political rank, contributed to enhance its fame as 
a i.’..r.Ty, ‘In its separation from other hills, 
its po-.i.on on the sea, its visihleness from all 
quarters of the country, its uselessness for war 
and traffic, in its profusion of flowers, its high 
platforms and groves, with their glorious prospects 
of land and sea, C. must have been a place of 
retreat and of worship from the earliest times.’ 
Maspero thinks to identify it in the lists of Tahut- 
mes III. under the name of ‘ headland of holiness ’ 
(see above) ; and even before Elijah’s day there 
seem to have been upon it altars both to Baal and 
J". For here, as on ground which both of them 
held to be sacred, the of the tvro 

religions met to appeal lo iluiir ii-p- .tive deities, 
and decided the argument between them (1 K 
ISUff.)^ Tradition and the aOTeement of many 
modem e\plo (■..'•(see esp. Stanley, Sin. and FaL 
353 f.) lijiCc L*ic scene at the E. end of the ridge, 
at a place called El-Mahraka, or ‘the burning,’ 
where Druses have a sanctuary and are said still 
to perform a yearly sacrifice ; there is a good spring 
just below (cf. J os. Ant. Vlli. xiii. 5). It is interest- 
ing that immediately below, on the banks of Kishon, 
a great mound is known as the Tell el-Kasis or 
Mound of the Priests. But the derivation of the 
modem name of Kishon, the Nahr el-MuJcatta, as 
if it meant river of slaughter, is both improbable 
in itself and impossible to connect with the 

I b..-r of !ii'‘ priests. When it is said that 
; . J' k ; iv ! I-' went up to the ‘head of C.* it 
is possible that ‘ headland^ is meant, in which case 
the tradition is correct that places the site of his 
waiting for rain near the monastery ; but the word 
may also mean * top,’ any spot on the long summit 
of the ridge, which almost everywhere is in sight 
of the sea. A point near the E. end and the altar 
of J" would better suit the context, and esp. the 
story of Elijah’s subsequent race to Jezreel in 
front of Ahab’s chariot. It is possible that the 
great prophet from Gilead chose as his subsequent 
residence the scene of the triumph of J", and 
evidently C. is meant by ‘the mountain’ on 
which, according to the extraordinary story (2 K 
1®"^®), he called down fire on the king of Israel’s 
soldiers sent to arrest him for his interference with 
the ambassadors to Ekron. ^ Elisha visited C. after 
the dopaihiie of Elijah (ib. 2®®); and when the 
SliuTiaiinniic was in need of him, she went to seek 
and found him there (4®®). 

Probably for reasons already stated, C. does not 
again appear in OT as the scene of any sacred 
function ; but in heathen hands the sanctity of 
the hiU was preserved. Tacitus describes it as the 
site of an oracle, without an image ‘tantum ara efc 
reverentia ’ (Hist. ii. 78) ; and Vespasian, having 
sacrificed here, is said to have received from the 
priests the prediction that he would he empemr 
(Suetonius, Ve-tpas. 5). Jarnblichus {Vit. Fyth. iiL 
(15)) describes (J. as ‘sacred above all mountains, 
and forbidden of access to the vulgar’ (see W. R. 
Smith, BS 146). As we have seen, the probable 
site of Elijah’s altar is still held sacred by the 
Druses. But it is Christianity which has chiefly 
perpetuated the ancient sanctity of C., and the 
mountain has ^ven its name to the great order 
of Carmelite Friars, whose convent stands upon 
the promontory above the sea. Louis the Saint, 
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of France, founded the convent ; but its legends 
trace the order of its monks in unbroken succession 
from Elijah himself, by Elisha, the sons of the 
prophets, John the Baptist, and the Essenes ! The 
church of the convent is dedicated to the Virgin 
Man', { he it. ' c’ pi. ^ j J ic of the Eom. Church 

sees )'■ (' :ii tiie c ord i' :r which Elijah sent 

his servant to look ; and who, according to many 
legends, f-( <*ii<'ji(od the neighbourhood of the 
convent v%i.l ric '‘iiDd Jesus. 

' ‘ = : ■ . r % 'f. 

u. * ■ ( ■ . :■ , 

".I ■ « ■ ■ . . ' » ' , 

I.V.. ‘s: ‘ .b i.i 'm. I o ^ 

CARMELITE, CARMELITESS 
An inhabitant of Carmel in Judah, which is to be 
distinguished from the well-known Carmel in the 
north ; it lies in the small hut fertile plateau 
between Hebron and the south desert. Nabal lived 
with his wife Abigail at Maon, a mile to the S., 
but his farms were at Carmel (1 S 25% Maon, 
Carmel, and Ziph are mentioned 1 c 'c ^ • • Jo- 1 5 ®® ; 
cf. G. A. Smith, JEfisi, Geogr, p. S* ■; .m/*?.! (or 

Hezro), one of David’s ‘thirty,’ came from this 
district (2 S 23®®}. J. F. Steni^ing. 

. CARMI (’D-ij). — 1, A Judahite, the father of 
Achan (Jos 7^* 1 Ch 2^). 2. The Carmi of 1 Ch 4^ 

fr-h-.MJd j'hl\ he corrected, with Well. andKittel, 
to ('"‘.(‘l.ib.Mi ■-■::! i.e. Caleb (cf. 1 Ch2®* 3. The 

eponym of a Jrienbenite family (Gn 46^ Ex 6^^^, I Ch 
6®), the Carmites of Nu 26®. See Genealogy. 

CARMONIANS [Carmonii, 2 Es 15®®, AV Car- 
manians).— A people occupying an extensive dis- 
trict north of the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
between Persis on the west and Gedrosia on the 
east. Accounts of the country and of the people, 
who are said to have resembled the Medes and 
Persians in customs and language, are to be found 
in Strabo (xv. p. 726), Ptolemy (vi. 8), Am. Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6), and other ancient writers. ^ The 
name survives in the present town and district of 
Kirman. In the above verse, which is one of the late 
additions to the SecondBook of Esdras, it is said that 
the Carmanians shall come forth like wild hoars, 
shall join battle with the ‘ dragons of Arabia,’ and 
lay waste a portion of the land of the Assyrians. 
The reference is probably to Sapor i. (a.b. 240-273), 
the founder of the Sassanid dynasty, who, after 
defeating Valerian, overran Syria, and destroyed 
Antioch. He was subsequently driven back across 
the Euphrates by Odaenathus and Zenobia (cf. 
Lupton in Sj/Raker^s Com, ad loc,). The errone- 
ous form Carinoiiians, which is supported by the 
best Latin MSS, is potsibly clue to confusion with 
Carmona, an imijortant city in Spain (so James in 
TextM and Studies ^ iii. ii. p. Ixx). H. A, White. 

CARHAIIVE, Kapveip^ 1 Mac 5®®' (Kappdip) 
and Camion {rh KdppLOp)^ 2 Mac (RVm 

Carnain). — The ancient Ashteroth-Earnaim (which 
see) 

CARNAL, CARNALLY.— In OT of sexual inter- 
course, Lv 18*-^® 19*-^®, Nu 5^® But in NT = ‘ of the 
flesh ’ {(XapKiKSs), In Ro 8'^ ‘ the carnal mind,’ Gr 
is q}p6y7}jJLa r^s arapKds, RV ‘ mind of the flesh ’ ; so 
He 9'®, ‘carnal ordinances’; dLmi6p.ara (rapxSsf 
‘ordinances of flesh.’ See Flesh. 

CARNION.—See Carnaim. 

CARPENTER ( ‘ artificer,’ c. 2 K 22®; r« 
‘artificer in wood,’ eg,2K 12^^; tSktcov, MX 13®®, 
Mk 6®).— The early use of timber structures and 
agricultural tools must have necessitated some 


form of carpentry among the Isr. in primitive 
times, and the close intercourse of the Hebrews 
with the Egyptians who have left mural repre* 
sentations of carpenters at work with a variety of 
tools, aflbrdc '' : ' ' ' " ; for the development 

of the art. ^ Jews were backward 

in technical skill. In the first mention of car- 
penters in the Bible they are foreigners imported 
mto Pal. for builders’ work, which would seem 
to have been beyond the capacity of the Isr. 
themselves. Pheen. workmen were engaged on 
the building of David’s house, Hiram of Tyre 
sending carpenters to work the timber which he 
also furnished (2 S 5^^). Similarly, the timber 
work as well as the masonry in Solomon’s temple 
was executed by Pheen. artisans owing to the 
confessed inability of the Jews (1 K 5®), the 
Jewish workmen only assisting as labourers (1 K 
5^®). When, howe^^*. <j ■ ' r:*" ar at the 

restoration of the ;» . s, there is 

no mention of these men being foreigners (2 K 12^^). 
Those who repaired the temple under Josiah alsc 
seem to have been Jews (2 K 22®). Nebuchadrezzar 
carried the carpenters and smiths together with 
Jeconiah and the prmces into captivity (Jer 24^ 29^, 
where, indeed, we only read b'ici, not py • but 
then the mention of ‘smiths’ suggests that the 
‘artificers’ were workers in wood). ^ In Is 44^* 
there is a picture of a carpenter with his tools 
carving a wooden idol ; but this refers to a Bab. 
artist. At the rebuilding of the temple under 
Zeruh. the carpenters appear to have been Phoe- 
nicians (Ezr 3^). Zechariah’s ‘carpenters’ may 
have been any kind of artisans. According to the 
first Gospel, Joseph was a carpenter (Mt 13®®); 
according to the second, Jesus Himself (Mk 6®). 
Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 150) states that ‘He was 
in the habit of working as a carpenter when 
among men, mal/‘ .*■ h- nri«l \ok<s’ 'Tr ;;J// . 
88). Thismore*.' ■■ i «'!» ii* .--iio ji’Mi.iiu'v) 

to the Memoirs of the Apostles^ and seems to have 
been derived from tradition. See Delitzsch, Jevnsh 
Artisan Life, W. F. Apeney. 

CARPUS.— An inhabitant of Troas, with whom 
St. Paul stayed, probably on his last journey to 
Rome (2 Ti 4^®). The name is Greek, hut we have 
no means of proving his iia t ioruih ly. His memory 
is honoured, as one of the seveni > . by the 

Greek Church on May 26, and i’ly liic 'W'v.'v,' and 
Syrian Churches on October 13. A late tradition 
found in the list of the seventy disciples, attri- 
buted to Ilippolytus, and in that by Dorotheus, 
describes liini a-s ha\ung become bishop of Berytua 
or Bercea, in Thrace. {Acta Sanctorum^ M^ 26, 
Oct. 13; Monologion, May 26; Nilles, Kalen^ 
dari/um Manuals^ i. pp. 165, 461.) W. Lock. 

CARRIAGE. — ^In the AV this word occurs five 
times in the OT, once in the NT, and four times 
in the Apocrypha, but never in the sense which 
the word bears in modem English. It denotes 
regularly ‘something carried,’ or, as we should 
say, * baggage.* The passages are arrai^ed below 
according to the various Hob. or Gr. words 
rendered by carriage, 

(1) 1 S Is LXX (Ticcvii— a word of 

very wide signification, and ( ■ ‘ ; roughly 

to tne English ‘ things.* In tnc first place in Samuel 
the ref. is to the present brouglit T»y David to his 
brothers in Saul’s army, m the second and m Isaiah 
to the ha ggs i g e of a ri a • m y. EV ‘ And David left his 
baggage in the hand of the keeper of the baggage.’ 
‘At Michmash he layeth up his baggage.’ 

(2) Is 46^ carried things^ of the 

Babylonian idols, wiiich the priests were accus- 
tomed to carry about in solemn procession. BV 
‘ The things that ye carried about.^ 
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(3) Jg 18^^ nin:?n, LXX rd ^dpos^ but A {r^p 
KTijcrtp aTuroO) r^p ipBo^op—the heavy ^ or perhaps the 
precious goods^ referring to the baggage of the 
Banites, or more prob^ly to the images which 
had been stolen out of Micah’s house. EV ‘the 
goods.' 

(4) Ac 2B® ‘ We took up our carriages ’ is the 
translation of iTna-Kevaa-dpepou The Greek word 
expresses the completion of the preparations neces- 
sary for the journey from Csesarea“to Jerusalem; 
but others understand the term of the loading 
of the baggage animals. EV ‘ We took up our 
baggage/ KVm ‘made ready.' 

In the Ap()(.»yi>h;i carriage, i.e. hf.- r-'-f . *• 
sen ts dTrapr^a (J th 2^” 3^^) and dTTocr/cei 

In the margin of the AV the phrases, ‘the 
place of the carriage,' and ‘in the midst of his 
carriages,' occur as alternative ron.IoriTig-* to the 
word ‘trench' found in the text of 1 S' 17^® 26®. 
The Heb. expression is (LXX 17^ (rrpoy- 
y{f\(a<ns; 26® Xa/MTT'ijPTj), and denotes the circular 
‘laager' or bairicade formed by the baggage and 
.1' ' - round the place of encampment. 

EV ‘ me piace of the wagons.' KVm ‘ barricade.' 
Even here ‘ carriage ' is probably not to be under- 
stood in the modem sense of ‘a vehicle.' See 
Camp. H. A. White. 

CARSHENA One of the wise men or 

counsellors of king Ahasuerus, Est 1^^. See 
Admatha. 

CART dficii't, pJau'ifur.n - in the AV the 
samejvord is also \\ \u()\ m Gn 4519*21.27 

46®, Nu 7®^*). — Such vehicles, drawn usually by two 
oxen (Nu 7®* ’• 1 S 6’* ^9, cf. 2 S 6®), were used for 

the conveyance of persons (Gn l,c.)t goods (Nu Lc., 

1 and 2 S ll.c.^ and Jth 15^^), or produce (Am 2i^). 
Artificial roads seem to have existed in Palestine 
from a very early period (Nu 20^®, Jg 20®^ 1 S 6^^); 
and the Can.MM»il(^ (‘onipioieo by Joshua at the 
Waters of ion: [■(»S'S(‘'‘*c(l '\\ai chariots (Jos 11®, 
cf. 17^®* ! licl- (ho lough mountainous 

country of tludah and of central Pal. was not suit- 
able for vehicles, and it is to be noticed that we 
first hear of wagons in connexion with the flat 
country of Egypt, or the level plain of Philistia. 
Carts for agricultural produce may well have been 
used from the earliest times (Am 2^®, cf. Is 5^®), and 
for these roads would not be required (see G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 667 ff.). The wagons men- 
tioned in Nu 7® were probably covered vehicles i 
(LXX \apt.ir7jv(.Ka[, Aq. ffKeiracrTai} ; but the word 3V 
is obscure, occurring ^ain only in Is 66®® in 
the sense of ‘litters.’ The ordinary carts prob- 
ably resembled those stOl in use in the East, 
which have two wheels of solid wood; but on 
monuments from Nineveh and Egypt we find 
representations of vehicles with two and four 
wheels, the wheels being constructed with six or 
eight spokes (Layard, Nineveh^ ii. 396; Wilkin- 
son, Am, Egyp, ii. 211, iii. 179). 

In Is 28®'^^* (perhaps also in Am 2^®) the ‘ cart ' of 
EV is really a threshing wagon. Similar instru- 
ments are still to be seen in the East. They 
consist of three or four parallel roller-s, ridged with 
iron, and fitted into a square wooden frame (see 
Agriculttjbe), Horses are employed to draw 
these threshing wagons in Syria at the present day 
(comp. G. A. Smitii, Hist, Geog, p. 613), and they 
were used for this purpose even in Isaiah's time, if 
the ordinary text of Is 28®® is correct (see Duhm, 
adloc,), H. A. White. 

CARYIN0.— 1. Carved (KV ^aven) image (‘?3£), 
the figure of deities and such-like sculptures used 
in idSatrous worship (Jg 18^®, 2 Ch 33^*®®, 34®*“*). 
Teref pesel, idolatrous food, is a Jewish name 


for NT. 2. Carving in relief -work ’nms), as 

in the ornamental panelling m the holy place of 
the temple (1 K 6®®, Ps 74®), the tw'o words in the 
former passage I- d’* * ' 'rjg the raised efiect (nn?) and 
the hollowing 'm . ki gouge (;;^i^). 3. ‘Caived 

works/ RV ‘striped' (mnt^sD), spoken of a bed-cover 
(Pr 71®).^ 

Decorative art among the Hebrews was meagre 
and unoriginal, and generally debased what it 
imitated (see Art, Architecture). It had little 
■«:; ' i 'i its chief employment was in tha 
' . and the true religion was the 

worship of the invisible. The Heb. mind differed 
from the Greek in obeying an ordinance because it 
was an ordinance, rather than because of the com- 

ulsion of its inward beauty. In the building of 

olomon’s temple the best art available was em- 
ployed upon the richest materials, but the details 
are more about outlay than efiect, and the point 
of view in the description is sacrifice rather than 
symmetry. The result of the finished glory is left 
to be imagined. Finally, the second command- 
ment was interpreted as a specific prohibition. In 
the same way the Moslems abstain from the repre- 
sentation of life in ornament, and have developed 
the decorative treatment of geometrical form. 

G. M. Mackie. 

CASE {casttSy anything that hefalU one, hence 
any condition of one’s affairs) : Ps 144^® ‘ Happy is 
the people that is in such a case' (npp ; cf. Ac 25^^ 
RV) ; Jn 5® ‘ he had been now a long time in that 
case ' ; 2 Es 16^^ ‘ they shall think themselves to be 
in good case' (cf. Geneva Bible, Gn 40^^ ‘When 
thou art in good case, show mercie unto me,' AV 
‘ When it shall be well with thee ') ; Ex 5^® ‘ they 
were in evil case,' cf. Jon 4® RV ; Dt 19^ ‘ this is 
the case of the slayer ’ (3^7) ; and Mt 19^® ‘ if the 
case of the man be so with his wife ' (alrla). The 
phrase ‘ in any case ’ occurs in the obs. sense ‘ by 
any means ' in Dt 22^ ‘ thou shalt in any case bring 
them again' (‘bringing thou shalt bring,' llV 
‘ thou shalt surely bring ') ; and 24^®. In Mt 6®® 
‘Ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,' the Gr. is the two negatives (oi) juTf), which, 
in lh(‘ <>•<*] hi iiig lang. of NT, are not always more 
f (• ihj,n the single negative, but they seem 

to be so here (RV ‘in no wise'). In Ro 3® RV 
gives ‘ are we in worse case than they ? ' for AV 
‘are we better than they?' (Gr. Trpo€x6pe6a, See 
Field, Otium Noro, iii. ad loc,, and an excellent 
note in Sanday-Headlam's Romans), 

J. Hastings. 

CASEMENT.~-See House. 

CASIPHIA or, in full, n'lpipD *the 

place Casiphia'). — .Induing from the two refer- 
ences to tliis city in Ezr 8^"^, it was situated 
on or near the nver Ahava, on the way from 
Babylon to Jerusalem ; but neither of these names 
is to be located with certainty. If G. be connected 
with the word keseph, ‘silver,’ as is implied by 
the LXX tr. (^i' dpyvplcp roO tSttov), ‘with the 
money of the place,' it may have been situated 
in the ‘land of silvi r’ o: Zirsu) mentioned 

in the well-known V--; r. tablet WAI ii. 

61; but as the posL'<*M of t.ii'i place also is un- 
known, it does not help us to identify the site of 
Casi])hin. The city seems to have been the home 
of tlie Neiliiiiim or ‘temple-servants' during the 
reign of Artaxerxes. I. A. Pinches. 

CASLUHIM (D'n^95, Xaa-fMapidg ,). — ^A name occur- 
ring in Gn l‘ Ch 1^®, in connexion with the 
names of other peoples there spoken of as descended 

* The cogn. Arab. ]^atba>meMiB * to be of a'dark, dusky colour * ■ 
bonce iho Tof(*re’')t‘e may be to soiue diirk-bued, or perhaps 
darklj -srnppd , (Of. Aram, picp mt fialhJtha, * variegated, ' 

:n Sjr VS of 2 S and see Oauf, Meh. Lex, e, 3i3n ) 
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from Mizraim, esp. the Caphtorim and Philistines 
(which see), 

CASPHOR (Ka<r^£>c&/), 1 Mac 5^® ; Xa<r<f>(*)y, Xa.<r<l>is3d, 
i Mac 6®®, AV Casphon ; 'Ka(Tirdv, 2 Mac 12^®, 
Gaspin). — Near a large lake in Gilead. The site is 
unknown. 

CASSIA. — ^This word occurs in three places in 
OT, and is AV and EV rendering for two Heb. 
words. 1. nip, kiddah^ LXX Ex 30^^ Ipts, but 
Ezk 27^® omits. 2. my'ifp keztCth^ Kacriaf casia, 
Ps 45®. It is highly probable that the reference in 
both these Heb. words is to the cassia lignea, the 
product of Cinnamomum Cassia, Blume. Two 
substances are believed to be obtained from this 
species, (a) Cassia bark, cortex cassice, a kind of 
aromatic bark, with the smell and flavour of cinna- 
mon, and resembling it in general appeal an ce and 
properties. The root Ip^ddah, in both Heb. and 
Arab., signifies a strip, and seems to refer to the 
strips of the bark of cassia lignea. The Arab. VS 
has salikhah for cassia, from a root also meaning 
to strip off or decorticate. The exact substance 
meant by saltkhah is as uncertain as that intended 
by cassia. It is also called 'arfaj and ramth, and 
is probably the same as darstni, (6) Cassia buds, 
clamlli cinnamomi, the immature flowers of the 
above. Both are produced in China. ^ Coarser 
varieties are produced in Malabar, Manilla, and 
Mauritius. It is probable that they were known 
to the Greeks and Komans, although the accounts 
of cassia given in the classical authors are inde- 
finite and coiiLciir’g. The cassia of Scripture 
must not bo with the species of the 

genus cassia which yield the senna of commerce 
and medicine. Nor is it at all probable, notwith- 
standing the LXX IpLs, that it is orris. 

G. E. Post. 

CAST as a subst. occurs Lk 22^^ ^a stone’s c.’ 
(j9o\?5) ; as an adj. Jer 38^^- ‘old c. clouts’ 
(msoP [all]). The verb is freq., and is used in some 
obsoi. meanings. 1. In its simplest sense = ‘ throw,’ 
it is now archaic, having been displaced by ‘throw’ 
itself, but is often found in AV, as Jn 8’’’ ‘ let him 
first c. a stone at her ’ ; 1 Mac 6®^ ‘ engines and 
instruments to c. fire and stones, and pieces to c. 
darts, and slings’ — in such a case the verb has 
gone out of use with the instrument. 2, The ex- 
pression cast lots translates several Heb. words 
{see Lot); the practice is seen in Pr 16 ®® ‘The 
lot is c. into thel^.’ 3. To ‘c. ( = sow) seed’ is 
now mainly fig. Ci. Ec IP ‘ c. thy bread upon 
the waters.’ C C. was ■!;. o- d of animals, 
meaning to give birth to. ji < V f , uii, . i rt , ' -r (1653), 
i. 26 , ‘ There be divers fishes that cast their spawne 
on flags and stones.’ But it was specially used of 
an untimely birth, as Job 21^® ‘ their cow calveth, 
and casteth not her calf,’ and extended to fruit- 
trees, as Bt 28^® ‘ thine olive shall c. his fruit ’ ; 
Eev 6^® ‘ as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken by a mighty wind.’ 5. u. was 
extended to actions that involved some continuous 
eftbrt, as Zee 5® ‘he c. it (RV ‘her’) down into 
the midst of the ephah ; and he c. the weight of 
lead upon the mouth thereof ’ ; the creclion of a 
pillar, Gn 31®^ ‘ Behold this heap and this pillar 
which 1 have c. betwixt me and thee’ (EV ‘ set’); 
and esp. an earthwork, as 2 S 20^® ‘ tlxey c. up a 
hank against the city ’ ; Jer 6® ‘ Hew ye down trees, 
and c. a mount against Jerusalem.’ 

The foil, phrases deserve attention : Cast about 
is used in two senses, Mk 1 1®^ ‘ baviiig a linen 
cloth c. about his naked body’ Jer 

‘So all the people . . . cast .Mboiii ninl letumed’ 
‘tnrnedT round’). Cl Raleigh (1591), Last 
Fight Lev. 19 ‘Persuaded ... to cut his maine 
fiaile, and cast about.’ Cast away is both lit. and 


fig., as Mk 10®® ‘And he, CM^ting away his gar- 
ment, rose ’ (dirojScLXXoj) ; Ro ‘ Until Godc. away 
his people?’ (dTreafi^w, RV ‘cast off’) ; IP® ‘if the 
eastmg away of them be the reconciling of the 
world ’ (diro^oX'rj) ; Lk 9®® ‘ if he . . . lose himself, 
or he c. away’ (j^TjfjLdco, RV ‘ forfeit his own self’). 
Biflerent is 1 Co 9^ ‘ lest ... I myself jshould be 
a castaway’ (dS^/ct^tos, RV ‘rejected.’ The Gr. 
word occurs also Ro 1®®, 2 Co 13® ®* 2 Ti 3®, Tit 

1^®, where EV gives always ‘reprobate,’ and He 
6® AV, RV ‘rejected.’ See Sanday - Headlam 
on Ro 1®® ; SoKLfid^ca = 1. ‘to test,’ as 1 Co 3^ ; 
2. ‘ to approve after testing,’ as Ro 1®® 2^® ; hence 
d56K:t/4os = ‘ rejected after testing,’ ‘reprobate’). 
Cast down — (1) lit. Mt 27® ‘ he c. down the pieces of 
silver’; Sir 19®’ ‘Castmg down his countenance, 
and making as if he heard them not ’ (RV ‘ bowing 
down his face’); (2) fig. ‘to defeat,’ ‘to humble,’ 
2 Co 10® ‘ Castmg down hr ; * \ and every 
high thing that exalteth i.M , 12’® ‘the 

accuser of our brethren is c. down ’ ; 2 Co 4® ‘ c. 
down, but not destroyed’ (/cara/SaWw, as Rev 12’® 
RV ‘ smitten down’) ; Job 6^’ ‘ ye see my casting 
down, and are afraid ’ (ncD EV ‘ a terror’) ; Neh 6’® 
‘ they were much c. down in their own eyes’ ; (3) 
‘c. down ’ = ‘ dejected,’ is rare, only Ps 42®*®*” 43® 
‘Wliy art thou c. down, 0 my soul?’ ('nnm.f'n 
‘ bowed down ’). Cast forth is used in the obsoi. 
and very rare sense of spreading roots, Hos 14® ‘ he 
shall grow as the lily, and c. forth his roots as 
Lebanon’ (npo ‘strike’). Cast in — (l)=‘sow,’ Is 
28-^ ‘ c. m t’se wheat’ (RV ‘put in the 

wheat in low - ); v-. m phrase ‘c. in one’s lot,’ 
Pr 1’^ ‘C. in thy lot among us’ (Heb. lit. ‘ cause 
thy lot to fall among us’); (3) ‘cast in one’s 
teeth,’ Mt 27"^^ ‘The thieves also, which were 
crucified with him, c. the same in his teeth ’ (Gr. 
(tfpddi^op a{nr(p [edd. a.VJ-./'j— ‘ iio(l him,’ RV ‘c. 
upon him the same ropioMoIi.' 1 1 v. r." Tindale that 
introduced ‘ cast in His tethe,' to which Cranmei 
added ‘ the same ’ ; Wyclif has ‘ upbraiden Hym 
of the same thing’); (4) ‘c. in one’s mind’ = 

‘ ponder,’ Lk 1^® ‘ she . . . cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this should be ’ {dLaXoyltofiai ) : 
cf. 2 Mac 11’® ‘ casting^ with himself what loss lie 
had had’; and Addison (1719), ‘I have lately 
been castmg in my thoughts the several unhapi)i- 
nesses of life.’ Cast out, in many obvious senses, 
also (1)= vomit, Is 26’® ‘the earth shall c. out the 
dead’ (RV ‘c. forth’); cf. Hollyhush (1561), ‘He 
that hath a dry e cough and doth not caste out ’ ; 
and Wyclif’s tr. of 2 P 2^^ ‘ The hound tnmede 
agen to his castyng ’ ; (2) ‘ to excommunicate ’ or 
make an outcast, Jn 9®® ‘Jesus heard that they 
had c. him out ’ ; (3) ‘ to expose ’ children, Ac 7’^ 
‘ they c. out their young children ’ {iroLeLP Merop). 
Cast upon; ‘to make dependent on,’ Ps 22’® ‘1 
was c. upon thee from the womb.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CASTANET.—See Music. 

CASTLE. — 1. The word, rn;i3, rendered castle in 
the AV of Gn 25’®, Nu 31’®, 1 Ch 6®\ d, m.)! ■ ' cm r ] > 

a circular group of tents, the oi a 

nomad tribe — RV ‘ encampment ’ ; LXX ^ravXcs ; 
1 Ch K(hjLL7j; Vulg. oppidum, casfffhim, i*vida, etc. 
In English translations of ilie Hi 14c till the 16th 
cent., ‘ castle,’ like the Latin castellum, is often 
used in the sense of ‘ village ’ ; but the rendering of 
the AV seems to he due to the influence of J ewish 
tradition. Thus in the Targs. ni’ts is rendered by 
i.e, a large town, Onk. in Gn 25’® ; kiqdp=: 
castra, T, Jer. ih ; .s— “/r, i.e. a fortress, T. Jer, 
in Ezk 25^ Similarly. ;ln. word is rendered in- 
M»‘ M< r> ‘’'.'.IjiM',* P-''j 9'» AVm ; Ca 8® AV. 

2 1' -M 'll', to have been the custom, from an 
early date, among the in ha bitan is of Pah, to ei’ect 
in their towns a fortified to" oi or cuadel, e.g, the 
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‘tower’ (^7^0) of Pentiel (Jg or of Thebez 

{ih, 9®^'*) ; the ‘ hold ’ and tower of Shechem 
(id. 9^®^*); the ‘-(-longhold ’ of Zion at Jerusalem 
(2 S 5^'®=1 Ch il‘'*% AV ‘castle’). Citadels 
of a similar character were built in connexion 
with the royal palaces at Tirzah (1 K 16^®) and at 
Samaria (2 iC 15-®) ; but the word here used, 
which does not appear before the royal period, is 
applied not only to a castle or fortress (Pr 18^®, 
cf. Ps 48^®, La 2®), but generally to palaces or 
prominent buildings (cf. Hos Am 3®^*, Jer 9®^ 
30^® etc.). Many of the kings of Judah devoted 
their attention to strengthening their dominions 
by fortifying cities in strong positions, and build- 
ing towers and castles to protect outlying districts 
(2 Ch 17^^ 27'*, cf. 1 Ch 27^; on the word mun'?, 
see below). Such measures are ascribed especially 
to Jehoshaphat and Jotham. 

In the time of Nehemiah we hear of a castle or 
citadel in Jerusalem, which is apf)in*oriLl 5 '’ con- 
nected with the temple (Neh 2® 'riic term 
ni^ 2 , which is found only in late Hebrew, is applied 
to the Temple of Solomon (1 Ch 29^*^®), and to 
the Persian royal castle or palace at Susa (Neh 1^, 
Dn 8®, Est passim) : it is probably of Persian origin 
= fortress, castle), and a derivative from it, 
nv 2 n' 3 , also occurs (2 CJh 17^^ 27^). The citadel of 
Nehemiah stood probably on the site afterwards 
occupied by the castle of the Hasmonsean high 
priests and kings, to which Josephus gives the 
name of ^dpes (Ant. XV. xi. 4, XVin. iv. 3 ; Wars, 
1. xxL 1). When the temple was rebuilt, Hemd 
also rebuilt and strengthened this fortress, calling 
it Antonia after his patron M. Antonins. It 
stood on the north side of the temple, with which 
it was connected by means of cloisters and stairs 
(Kara^iffm, Jos. Wars, V. v. 8 ; dva^adfiot, Ac 21®®). 
Under Homan rule, the one cohort, which formed 
the: ■*„, j Jerusalem, was stationed 

in this tortress, for its position enabled the officer 
in command to keep watch over the temple and 
its courts. From the fort of Antonia the com- 
mas’. ■ ' with his soldiers ^ 

the I ■ riot raised agair ^ •! 

(Ac 21®^'®®), while in the barracks attached to the 
fort {wapejijijSdX'f}, lit. camp, AV castle) the apostle 
was confined till he was sent under escort to 
(Caesarea (Ac 21®^ 22^ 23^®). The destruction of the 
communications between Antonia and the temple 
was one of the first acts of the Jews on the outbreak 
of the rebellion in A.D. 66 (Jos. Wars, li. xv. 6). 

In Maccabman times we hear of another citadel 
in Jerusalem, in the city of David, which, both in 

1 and 2 Mac and in Josephus, bears the name of 
"k.Kpa, also 'A/c/xSttoXis (2 Mac 4^®* ^ 5®). Though 
not originally built by Antiochus Epiphanes (see 

2 Mac 11. c.), it was newly fortified by him, and 

occupied by a Syrian garrison (1 Mac 1®®"®®, Jos. 
Ant. XII. V. 4). The Jews, under the leadership of 
the Maccabees, made several ineffectual attempts 
to expel the Syrians (1 Mac 10®'® 11®®^*) ; but 
it was not till B.C. 142 that Simon forced the 
garrison to capitulate, and entered the citadel in 
triumph (1 Mac 13^®'®^). .-vcfoiJing (o 1 Mac 14®®S 
Simon strengthened jitk) gmi-oii-ti the fort; 
but Josephus (Ant. Xlll. \i. 7 ; /) ars, V. iv. 1) re- 
lates that the fort Avas destroyed, and the hill on 
which it stood levelled after three years’ continuous 
labour, in order that it might no longer overlook 
the temple. The site of Acra is much disputed ; 
but the question whether it stood north (so most 
writers) or south of the tenyile (Schiirer, EJF l, 
i. 207 f. ; Benzinger, Heh. Arcmol. p, 47), cannot be 
discussed here. H. A. White. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX.— See Dioscuhi. 

CAT. — It seems strange that an animal so well 
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known, and so long associated with man in Egypt, 
should not have been domesticated among the 
Greeks and Homans, or mentioned in the canonical 
books of Scripture. The word atXovpoi. is used once 
in the Apocr. (Ep. Jer v .22 [Gr. ^i]). Herodotus (ii. 66) 
uses the word for the domestic cat. This animal 
is now more common by far in Bible lands than 
in the West, yet Tristram and Houghton declare 
that no trace of its name is found in classical 
authors, except m connexion with Egypt. There 
are ^ two species of w^ild cat in the Holy Land. 
Felis maniculata, Riipp., the Abyssinian wild cat, 
which is supposed to be the wild original of the 
domestic cat, and is called by the Arabs el- 
hJiald, is rare west of the Jordan, but common to 
the eastward. The body is 2 ft. long, and the tail 
11 in. Felis chaus, Ghla., the jungle cat, is known 
in Arab, as el-kutt el-harri. It is about as large as 
the domestic cat, and* resembles a lynx. 

G. E. Post. 

CATERPILLAR.--See Locust. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES (ima-ToXal mdokiKal),—^ 
The title given to a group of seven Epistles of the 
NT, which bear the names of James, Peter, John, 
and Jnde. From an early period in the history of 
the Church these Epistles were dealt with as a 
class by themselves. There were reasons for this, 
lying in their contents and in the*' ■■ ’i-Mj.ry ac- 
cepted authorship. They form a , ■ .r!<L i'.is!. in- 
teresting section of the NT literature. They have 
some obvious points of affinity with each other. 
There are resemblances, e.g., between 1 P and Ja ; 
while Jude and 2 P have much matter in common. 
These seven Epistles have some remarkable coin- 
cidences both with other books of the NT and 
with non-canonical writings of ancient date. 
There are unmistakable similarities in thought 
and style, with certain marked differences, between 
the Johannine Epistles and the other writings 
ascribed to St. John. There are resemblances be- 
tween 1 P and the Pauline Emstles, especially 
those to the Homans and the Ephesians. Jude 
quotes the | ■ 1 ' 1 . ; ’ Book of^ Enoch, and 

refers, as it seem-. 1 -If s'; 

whilein James we ■ . 1 ' i‘ ‘ t • ^ *• Ji ."n 

These seven Epistles are not all of one piece. 
There are notable differences in style and contents 
between the several members of the group. While 
they are all letters, they differ considerably in 
epistolary form. Some of them (2 and 3 Jn/ are 
simple, personal letters. One of them (James) is 
rather of the nature of a sententious Wisdom 
writing, like parts of the ^okhma literature of the 
OT and Judaism. Others, especially 1 Jn, have 
the appeal ance of Pastorals or Epistolary Mani- 
festoes (Westcott’s The Epistles of St. John, pp. 
xxix, XXX ; Moulton’s The Literary Study of the 
Bible, pp. 292, 442). As a class, however, they 
have a character Acliidi readily di.sungiihhes them 
from the Epistles aa Inch boar Paul’s name, and from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. They make a con- 
tribution of essential value to the body of NT 
teaching. They have their OAvn ideas, their OAvn 
forms of expression, their ri a-n- ci*- the truth 
taught in common by the ( i't.-! 1 • writers. 
They have had differ n •! of acceptance in 

different parts of the (’I: ■ ( 1 j -.d in different ages. 
They have been, and continue to be, the subject of 
much debate with regard to their origin, date, 
authorship, and claims. For these questions see 
the articles on the several Epistles. 

These seven Epistles are not given in the same order in 
ancient MSS, versions, and catalo^es Jerome notices a 
clilTcrcnco in this rc^yioct between me Greek and the Latin 
cod'ces {Frolon. 7. Kput. Canon.). The order in which they 
sia’id in our I’nglish Jiiblo (Ja, 1 and 2 P, 1, 2, 3 Jn, Jude) 
IS the Older in which Tlicv occur in most ancient documents. 
Il IS r’r.c order rhat is> followed in Codex B, in the Canon of the 
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S'- - ‘ '*• N i.f I, TO* 

' ■'>' "'I "* A 

(see W estcott’s Canon of pp. 640-679), Eusebius also (S^ ii. 


ciLLcuomeiry vii ciie\ as'c pu :n i.s i ana ii Jt*, i, ii, ana d 
Jn, Ja, and Jude, (//^ h 'i Christ, u, 12) enumer- 

ates them as tw» uf Peter, tnree oi John, one of Jude, and one 
of James; Tvhich surcossion is followed also by Pbilastnus. 
Kufinua, ag'ain {Counn Sjmo. Apost* § 86), names them m 
the order of 1 and 2 P, Ja, Jude, 1, 2, and 3 Jn ; Innocenfcius 
■ ■ ■ - • ' . I ■ »f 1, 2, 3 Jn, 1 and 2 P, 

^ <■/. /.‘Ort in that 

of land 2 P, Ja, 1, _2, 3 Jn, Jude ; while Jui>.I u-j .Aiticanus, 
noticing . ' ‘ ■ oj '\,t I , 01 recoin.,, ni ' o.laoco 

the first * ‘ .<>' o\, o-\i» L'l-m ii i .e 

successio \ , p, Jude, 2 and 8 Jn. Neither 

have they the same pUice in the senes of iul NT 1 oo':'» as ‘ri\ t n 
in ancient MSS, ^CI' o:!?, andc'i' ’oi" lo'-. in ttiii-'L iiify 
between the Acts- ..Ld i >l Pdaii o J m ^ 'la This is the case 
vnth the Canon of the Council of Laoaicea, Codices B and A, 
i I ■»< r ’ ,‘'J I. r .\i' ' ■ T. V ; , the ‘Sixty 

L^o.- c 1.,- I . 

‘■"o' *.>■< . 1 . . 1 1 ‘ s' u.’ i,.' 1 * ! , ‘ 

dorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort. But in the Canon of the 
third Council of Carthage, in Rufimis, in Amphilochius, and 
in Codex H, they are inserted between the Pauline Epp. (with 
He) and the Apoc ; and this ia the place given them hy Gnes- 
pach in ms critical edition. The same arrangement is so far 
followed also in the lists of Gregory N. i' , X '<. * » u.-n T> 

* ■' ' * ■* ' where 1- •; v,v ‘.m!. i> ■ 1 . e 

; • » ' ‘ ' . LLS, M.i'ue thov- p-ccKli'ih(* Anoca- 

In I no ApO'>io' o < .ipo-i^ rhi'v aso p .ic.d liciuc<n rii> J4 
1 pp ot P; .vicl il'c 2 I'pp or C cr'cni ; in ALgu^tiri-, Irnoccn- 
I I.-,, mid Jsi-i M >, oer" oc r - 1 I? Vn i -e l.jjp and Acii, ; in J^n ■no, 
bonvoe 1 uie Acts inul l 1'< Apco , ui die ('l.uomonvUtH .'5'i'‘!o- 
metry, after the Pauline Epp. and before the Ep. of Barnabas 
(Supposed to mean here the Epistle to the Hebrews), the Eev. of 
Jn, and the Acts. In Qelasias J. « „ -'rino \*h'' 'ind 

last in the hst of our NT books ; i -i J ‘ ^ r i , • 
a' 1 d ^ U't" d '! - the lis' \\ . i.c , > < -r ; r'u ■' l> ' 'c 
. 1 ^ '-u I 1 .4'i‘P(\,i'i fi'o <I ' man Bible they are 

!h'« ; I in u -11 .M ir ■ - <. • i s,( j ,, being br'wght into 
(Hjo'-'-'-i.-, il r.^, , MO <)■ I* ‘MS'" ,1 1 toPdcrand Join) 

introduced between Philem and He, and two of them (Ja 
aijc , ivl ' - : 'a '< 1 ■)« i Hebrews and the Apocalypse. 

1^' ’- *■ "* r •' as >u. )^>f C Pi n hv ,>.)f ‘he same com- 
pass at all times or m ail parts o • , (. l , i 1 1 ,* first of the 
^ven to be generally received seem to have been 1 P and 1 Jn. 
The other five were accepted later, and at different times, Ja 
apparently at a comparatively early period. iv 

mentmns only three. Junilius Afncani ‘ ^ i* 
axm^ 1 Jn by themselves, and explains that very niany add 
(adjungunt ' /• A the remaining five. %: ' ' 

(larno. aa .-w ; > i, \ that some say seve ■ v ' . i* 
are to be receivea, ocners ynJy three, viz. one of James, one of 
Peter, one c " r ~nodorus (^JDo Instit. dix), lib, xiv.) men- 
tions only ‘f * .h‘ f Petri ad Gentes (if the reading is 
correct), Jacobi, Johanms ad PaHhos, But it may be said 
that, in the Eastern Church at least, by the end of the Srd or 

the beginning of the 4th -e-* -.p ‘ncluded the whole 

seven. In Eusebius ' » > as seven, and the 

terms used of them imply iiiai: cney naaja recognised place, 
j ^ ‘ ' « , • ■ r Cl ■ The Syrian 

relation to tW' Epp tn^i , i' ‘ ■ 'ap®|insStod 

ono Oi ti’ieo, 1 P, I Jn, and Ja. 'ane remaining four formed 
no r firi- ot Its Canon. 


The history of the tern ‘ Catholic ’ ia of interest. 
It IS a term used frequently by the Fathers; and 

writings outside 

the iXr Canon, it seems never to be applied by 
them to any of the NT books but these seven — 
neither to any of the Paul*'-. ^ V t n<>: 'o the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. For its r |.| I> j .n-i , .» \ ; ,jse seven 
we are mdehted to the C]i . : ■ i <-! j m* I . It was 
not limited to these, however, in the usage of the 
great theologians of the Fast rioiuent of Alex- 
andria {Strom, iv. 15), e.g., einplo\ tul it ot the letter 
of the Church of Jerus. given in Ac 15. It was 
«:>[■ 'il 1;. 0 en {Contra Celsum, i. 63) to the 
Ip. i It was even used to describe a 

heretical composition. For Eusebius {JIE iv. 23) 
speaks of an Ep. written by Tliemison, who appears 
r? Montanus, as a * certain 

Catholic Epistle.* But it was applied to certain 
members of our group at an early period. Origen 
{Selecta in Psalm,, in Ps, hi. c. 3, 7 ; Comm, in 
Joann, vi. c. 18) speaks of things said by Peter ‘in 
the Catholic Epistle ’ ; of ‘the CatJiolic Epistle of 
John {Comm, in Matt, xvii. c. 19) ; and of the 


statement regarding the angels which ‘Judo the 
apostle’ makes ‘in the Catholic Epistle’ {Comm, 
in Ep. ad Kom. B. v. t. iv., in the Latin tr.). 

‘ ‘ 1 like manner, speaks of ‘the son of 
^ ' brother of James,’ and ‘the Catholic 

Epistle which bears liis name’ (Euseb. ME vii, 
25). And by the 4th cent, it had come to be a 
designation of the group of seven. Eusebius, who 
reports {HE vL 14) Clement of Alexandria to have 
included ‘Jude and the other Catholic Epistles’ 
in the accounts of the canonical writings which 
he gave in his Hypotyposes, speaks himself of 
‘ James, who is said to have written the first of the 
Catholic Epistles,’ and of the Ep, of Jude as one 
which ‘ not many indeed of the ancients have men- 
tioned,’ but which ‘ is also one of the seven called 
Catholic Epistles’ {HE ii. 23). So the Canon of 
Athanasius names the iTriaroXal mdoXiml Kokoij- 
jxevai Twy iiT 0 (xr 6 \m iirri ; the Canon of the 
Laodicene Council enumerates iTLcrroXai KadoXLKal 
iTTTd ; and the Canons of Cyril of Jerusalem and 
F;'*'. •* . speak of them m terms indicating 
I I * were seven in number, bearing the 
common title of Catholic. 

In the Western Church these Epp. seem to have 
been later in receiving a general designation, and 
the title by which they came to be designated was 
a different one. The term CothJio w indeed 
applied to them. Jerome {Dc vir, ill. c. 1), e.y., 
says of Simon Peter that he wrote two Epistles 
quco catholicco nominantur ; of James {ih, c. 2), that 
he wrote unam tantum . . . epistolam, qxm de 
septem eatholicis est ; and of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’ [ib. c. 4), that he left a b E p-.ifi.’ quet 
de eatholicis est. But elsewhere , /’/ r / y 7. Cpist, 
Canon,) he writes of the epistolarum septem, qua 
canoniccB p, 'i otpcnlur. And this term canoniem 
seems practically to have taken the place of 
Catholkm in the Latin Church as the common 
designation of the seven. At what time, however, 
this^ came to be the case, is not quite certain. 
Junilius Africanus (c. A.P. 55^) (‘n^doy*- it. He 
speaks of 1 P and 1 Jn as H.’.iinng )viii of the 
seventeen lihri canonici \vImi!i ni. Ire i l.o species 
{ScriptincrX dealing de simplici doctrina as distm- 
giijj-iicd fiom history, prophecy^ and the species 
prqverbialis. To this he adds the statement — 
adjnnuiMi quinque alias qu£e Aposto- 

lorum UanomccB jnLnciipjMl ;:r ; id est; Jacobi L, 
Petri secundam, .hiiia* riiAM^ Johannis II. (De 
part, divin, legis, i. 2). Cassiodorus, too, employs 
it in the following statement about Clement — ^in 
epistolis autem canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus 
presbyter, qui et Stromateus dicitur, id est in 
Epistola S. Petri prima et seeunda, et Jacobi 
qusedam Attico sermone declaravit {De inst, div, 
tut. c. 8). Hence it is thought that by the 6th 
cent, this term Canoniem i ' c .‘!C( si^a- 

tion of the group in th V»» •■•ii \ i .• i. Yet 
Cassiodorus uses the term also of the Apo-^iolic 
Epistles as a whole. And how it ' ■ « ■ d 
this title took the place of Catholicw m u- c !•; ! of 
the Christian communion, is difficult to explain. 
It is supposed by some to have been due to mere 
mistake. ‘ By a sin^ar error,’ it is said, * the group 
of letters was called in the later Western Church 
I ‘canonical’ {canoniem) in place of ‘catholic’ 

I (Westcott, F'" Pi-i tf St. John, p. xxix). 
Others, e.g,, 1>I< cK i’ ink .I-.jit it ‘oiiginstod in tlic 
belief that by Catholic as applied to ilic-c Fpi^rlcs 
in the Greek (church was incjmt univers'tlly recog- 
nised and recewed by the Church, A\ithout leferenca 
to any distinction between them and the Pauline 
Epistles * {Introd. to NT, ii. p. 135, Clark’s tr.). 
Other explanations, some of them of a fanciful 
kind, have been proposed ; as, e.g., by Liicke in 
SK, 1836, iii. pp. 643-659, 

There is much that is still far from clear as re 
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gards the origin and use of the terms Catholic and 
Canonical m this connexion. Different views have 
been taken < '' ‘ . .'leaning and intention 

of the title * " fanciful speculations 

have also been indulged in. It has been supposed 
by some (Parens, Prolog, inJac,) that the name 
mdoXtKai as applied to these Epp. was accidental, 
no definite purpose being attached to it. It has 
been supposed by others to be intended to express 
their doctrinal harmony; Augusti, e.g,, taking 
it to designate them as ‘ in der Lehre uberem- 
stimmende Schriften.’ The main explanations 
proposed, however, are these. 

1. That the term refers to the authorship of these 

1 i < i 1 ig - ji their position as a distinct group. This 

Is i!ic MOW of Hug, who regards the word as a 
‘ technical expression for one class of biblical writ- 
ings w^hich possesses it exclusively and communi- 
cates it to no other ; namely, for that class which 
comprised in itself the didactical compositions of 
the apostles collectively, with the exception of Paul, 
KadoXiKds, Le. KaddXov Kal <ruXX7j/359^y. When the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles constituted one 
peculiar division, the works of Paul also another, 
there still remained writings of different authors 
which might likewise form a collection by them- 
selves, to which a name must be given. It might 
most aptly be called the common collection^ KadoXiKbv 
tOL/vrayim, of the apostles, and the treatises con- 
tained in it, KOLval and KadoXiKaL, which are com- 
monly used by the Greeks as synonymous.’ He 
appeals in support of this to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who, he says, ‘ calls the Epistle, which was 
dictated by the assembly of the apostles (Ac 15^), 
the Catholic Epistle^ as that in which all the 
apostles had a share, r^v KadoXiK^v tQ>v 

&7ro(rr6X<i}v airdvrcap,’ WTience he concludes that 
‘ the seven Epistles are Catholic^ or Epistles of all 
the apostles, who are authors ’ (introa, to Writings 
of NT 537, etc., Wait’s tr.). This explanation 
has been followed more or less completely by 
Schleiermacher and Pott, by Eichhorn so far, and 
some others. Otherwise it has met with little 
favour. It is not borne out by Clement’s statement. 
It disregards the fact that the term Catholic is ap- 
plied by early ecclesiastical wniters to compositions 
like the Ep. of Barnabas, the Ep. of Dionysius, 
the Ep, of Themison. It makes ^ttkttoXoX KadoXiKaC 
equivalent to al XoLiral imcrroXal KaSdXov, But there 
is nothing to show that the term KadoXuSs was em- 
ployed elsewhere to express any such idea as that 
of common apostolic aiUhorship, one collection of 
writings written hj all t' ' r ? together, 

2. Others, therefore, » j ,erm to refer to 

the place of these Lhisn.s in the Church, their 
ecclesiastical recogrin .on, ilic fact that they were 
ViiLvoi 'jdly received as genuine, their cmsonici! y. 
'1 !|ji( to NT, vi. p. 270, if.) 

takes this holding that the word was used 

by Origen fo (h-lmgin^li 1 P and 1 Jn as undis- 
puted Epp. from 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and Jude, about 
which there was no such consent of opinion, and 
that it was given also to these five in course of 
time as they ceased to be doubted. This explana- 
tion, or one not materially difierent, is given also 
by Horne, Guei-icke, and others. It is supposed 
by some that there is an indication of the identifica- 
tion of the word Catholic with the word Canonical 
in the Will a I orin 11 rijigmcnt, in ihc pu/zliiig sen- 
tence ‘ Epi'-iohi ^aiic Juda' ct supcTscii])rio Johaniiis 
duas in Catholica habentur.’ Some refer in support 
of this view to the passage in which Eus^ius, 
speaking of James who is ‘ said to have written the 
first of the Catholic Epistles,’ and of Jude as also 
*one of the seven Catholic Epistles,’ adds that 
‘nevertheless we know that these, with the rest, 
are publicly used in most of the churches ’ {HE ii. 
23). This is relevant, however, to the question of 


public use in the church, but not to more. For it 
speaks also of James as ‘considered spurious 
{vode^erai). Most found rather on the passage, also 
in Eusebius [HE iii. 3), in which mention is made 
of certain works ascribed to Peter, his Acts, the 
Gospel according to Peter, the Preaching, and the 
Revelation of Peter, it is said of them ‘we 
‘ their being handed down among 
'i . (oi)5’ 5Xwsi iv kclBoXlkoTs tcrfiev irapa^ 

Sedoplva), for neither of the ancients nor of those 
of our own time has any ecclesiastical wiiter 
made use of testimonies from them.’ Here, it is 
thought, the word in the r)hT.‘iso c' \c,OoXLKots must 
have the sense of genuine, m d, universally 

received. Others, however, think the phrase may 
mean ‘handed down among catholic Christians 
(Chartens, Canonicity, p. 289), or publicly read in 
the churches, the question of genuineness not being 
in view (Kircht " ' ■ p. 257). 

It is with the . ■; I juted and 

undisputed hooks that Eusebius deals there. But 
what is referred to in his statement is not one 
class of the NT books, but these books as a whole ; 
not the Catholic Epp. in particular, but the 
Catholic writings {ypa^Qv) generally. Further, if 
the sense supposed were the true sense, the term 
would be no distinctive title of these seven Epistles, 
marking them off from the Pauline Epistles, which 
were no less canonical or generally i ■ • .1 in 

the Church. Nor does this view cor : v i I, the 
fact that the term catholic is used by Origen, as 
we have seen, of the Ep. of Barnabas, and by 
Eusebius of the Epp. of Dionysius of Corinth to 
the Lacedcemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedi^ 
ans, and other Churches {HE iv, 23), of none of 
which it could be said that they were canonical or 
universally received. Nor has it regard, again, to 
the fact that only some of the seven Epistles were 
universally received at the time when the term 
was applied to the group as a whole. Eusebius 
himself in his chapter on ‘The Divine Scriptures 
{uktio".b-'L‘cd as genuine, and those that are not* 
\lilu j.l. 25 . !■ •lin.iiiMu 1 Jn and 1 P as byoXo- 
yoviUvoLS from me olJjoi* live as of the dvriXeyopivcav 
yvtapLfifjov 5’ oDv 6piQs rois TroXXots. There is nothing 
in the facts to conflict with the idea that this came 
in course of time to be the sense. There is every- 
thing to rebut the assertion that it was the original 
and proper sense. 

3. Others suppose that the term refers to the 

character of the contents of these Epp., the catho- 
licity of their doctrine, ’ ’ them from 

others which were heretii ■ ; • . „■ or authori- 

tative Epi)., — Epp. whose teaching was in harmony 
with Christian truth, or the Church’s faith. So 
Salmeron held it to define them as giving the one 
true catholic doctrine which the whole Church 
might pi ofiiJibly ie(oivo. Similar is the explana- 
tion of Cornelius k I.apido «nd others. This view, 
too, is supposed to be mvouiod by the in 

which Eu'-'‘b.n-i -poMk-' of the Acts, the Gosp t, niul 
other allcgc'l wniing'' of Peter. But the supposi- 
tion has 11 ^ li: lie lo -npport it in this case as in (2). 
The term so intcrpictcd \\ould equally fail to serve 
as a distinctive title of the group ; for in this sense 
Paul’s Epp. were as catholic as these. Further, it 
overlooks the fact that the title is used of the 
heretical Epistle of Themison. 

4. Conscquoutly, it is held that the term refers 

to the destination of the Epp., 'b"“i 

as Encyclical letters, differing :io'm i.-ic T. i.l is 
Epp. as being addressed, not to individuals or to 
single Churches, but to the Church universal, to 
cirSes of Churches, or to readers scattered over wide 
territories. This is the explanation given by 
Oecumenius (fee. x.) in the Preface to Ms Com 

I mentary on the Epistle of James : saOoXiKal Xkyovrm 
i ttSrat iyKbKXioi. Ob yap ^(piapKrpdvm idvei ivl -j) 
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ir6Xct u)S 6 d€Lo$ IlauXos, otov ‘Pw/^abts ^ KoptvOLoL^, 
irpocTipcmfet ra&ras rds iinorToXiiLS 6 tQv roLo^rtav rod 
Kvplov fjLa07}rwp Blacros, dXX(3t Kad6\ov rots marols, ijrei 
’low^a^oty Tois iv ry dLaairop^y a)S Kal 6 HirpoSy ^ Kal 

tcLctl Tots ifird t^v <x^t^v TrlcrrLv 'KpicrriavoLS reXoOcTLV, It 
is tlie explanation given also by Leontius (c. A.D. 
590) : KadoXtKal Sk iKXijdTjcrap iTreid^ oit irpbs iv 
^dvos iypd(p67}(Tav tbs at rod IlaiiXov iincrToXcLi {De 
Sectis Act, ii.)‘ Suidas also treats kcl6oXlk6s and 
iyKdKXios as synonymous when used of letters. 
This is the explanation which is preferred by most. 
It retains for the adjective the sense which it has 
in ancient, non-ecclesiastical Greek ; the sense 
which it also has when it is used of the Church ; 
the sense which can be traced back, in the applica- 
tion of the term, to particular writings, at least to 
the close of the 2nd cent. It is the sense that best 
suits Clement’s statement on the letter addressed 
by the ‘apostles and elders and brethren’ at 
Jerusalem to the ‘brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’ (Ac 15^, 
etc., especially in view of the extent of its publica- 
tion, Ac 16*), It is the most natural sense for the 
term as used by Origen, in the passages cited above, 
of IJn, 1 P, Jude, and Barnabas ; by Clement, 
of Jude in his Hypotyposes •, and by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, of 1 Jn (Euseb. HE vii. 25). It 
fits the tenor of 1 Jn, and is sufficiently consistent 
with the expressed destination of other members 
of the group of seven, Ja, 1 P, 2 P, and Jude are 
addressed, it is true, to definite circles of readers. 
But these are large circles, embracing the Chris- 
tians and Churches of many lands, and differing 
widely from those Avhich the Pauline Epp. have in 
view. James is meant for the brethren in the ex- 
tensive Jewish Dispersion ; 1 Pet. for the Churches 
of five provinces of the East ; 2 Pet. and Jude, for 
circles still less particular or defined. The remain- 
ing two have inscriptions referring to individuals, 
and^ are in no proper sense general Epistles, Their 
position is explained either by the fact that they 
wei e inicrprcted at an early period as general Epp., 
the Ohtirch being taken to be addressed under the 
personal of the iKXcKry Kvpla of 2 Jn 

and the Gams oi 3 Jn (Clem. Alex. Hypotyposes) ; 
or by the circumstance that, being accepted as 
genuine letters of the Apostle John, they were 
naturally associated with his jfzrst Epistle, and so 
came to oe included in ( I ic j ! i oi . p of ' ^hich it formed 
apart, and to share in ilic i n !•' borne by the group. 

It would appear most probable, therefore, that 
the title ‘catholic’ had from the beginning its 
roper sense of ‘ general ’ ; that it was used to 
> j' isiil ? loM ers of the nature of circular or ency- 
<■!. .li I-'pi :h's; that in this sense it was applied at 
least from the end of the 2nd cent, to particular 
writings both within and without the NT literature 
propel ; that in this sense it was applied first to 
irKiivuhial members of the group, and by the time 
of Eusebius to the seven as a class distinguishable 
in this respect from the Pauline Epp. ; that ^ in 
course of time other ideas became connected with 
it, and its use became less constant ; that by the 
6th cent, it became identical with canonical in the 
Western Church, and assumed a more dognuiiic 
character. There are things at the .-a mo time 
which indicate that its use was not quite fixed or 
uniform even at the close of the 4th cent, or the 
beginning of the 5th. Some, indeed, contend 
that when Origen speaks of 1 Peter as a Catholic 
Epistle he means to distinguish it as a genuine 
or accredited Epistle from 2 Peter as a disputed 
Epistle. It is mucb more reasonable to understand 
it there in the sense of general \ < 1- But 

there are passages in Enseb. : .'ire of 

another kind. We have one such, e.g., that in 
HE iii. 3, where, speaking of acknowledged and 
diluted books, he says of certain writings alleged 


to be by Peter, that they are not iv KadoXucoli 
irapcbdedop^va. We have another in HE iv. 23, 
where mention is made of the ‘ Catholic Epistles ’ 
of Dioiwsius of Corinth. The Churches to which 
these Epistles were addressed are named — the 
Lacedcemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedians, 
the Church of Gortyna, and the ‘ other Churches 
in Crete,’ etc. They are m .■.’.■Churches, 

and it is not a sufficient . say, with 

Westcott {Epp. of St. Jotin, p. xxviii), that the 
‘word is used of letters with a general applica- 
tion (f '■ ' )ssed) which made no 

claim ■ . ■ : ’ It must he admitted 

that, as in the case of the process by which these Epp, 
came to form a collection and to rank as canonical, 
so, in the history of the names given to them as a 
group in the Eastern Church and in the Western, 
all is by no means clear yet. 

LnERATURE, — Seethe usual books on NT Introd., especially 
those by Hug, IT ' ' X ‘ ‘ ‘ r ; the Prolegomena to 

the Comm, on t ■ ■ • ‘ ■■ The Ep. of St.jfohnz 

; ' ' ‘ r ■ Si, ‘ vr ‘ '7 "f 

^ ,r • 

ofOanon\eho i\ii V. ». 
to the Cath, Ej s‘,3. . ■ 1 , J-. - ■ ■ . ■ . ‘ 

ad Ep Catholic ) l . * /* ■■. 

Schr^m, pp. 31--41 ; 1 1 ’ : Sanaay, ML on Inspiration ; 
Harnack, Lehrb. d. If' n who assigns their author- 

ship to uiJmowQ prophets or teachers such as appear m the 
Eidaehe. S. D. F. SaLMOND. 

CATHUl (A Ka0ovdy B Kovd), 1 Es 5*».— One of 
the heads of families of temple servants who 
returned with Zerub. from captivity. It appears 
to correspond to Giddel in Ezr 2*^ ; cf. Neh 7*®. 

CATTLE.— No fewer than six Heh. and two Gr. 
words are tr, in the Bible by cattle, 1. 
mikneh. The primary meaning of the word is 
wealth or possessions. It is so tr. Ec 2'^, where 
jKHi 1155 is rendered W f"*’ ■ of great 
and small cattle,’ BV • • sc, lerds and 

flocks.’ Among nomads, whose riches consist 
principally in herds and flocks, the word for pos~ 
sessions came to mean cattle. Tims the Arab, mdly 

E l. amwdly when used in connexion with the shep- 
erd’s life, usually means cattle in the generic 
sense. Mikneh certainly includes horses, asses, 
oxen, sheep, and goats (Gn 47^®), where Joseph says, 
‘ give your cattle (oaupD), and I will give you for 
your cattle ’ (dd';pd). The narrator then states (v.^^) 
that ‘they brought their cattle (on'^pD) . . . horses 
. , .flocks (}«2fn 'd, BYm cattle of the flocks) . . . 
cattle of the herds (nppn ' d, BVm also cattle of the 
herds ) . . . asses ; and he fed them with bread for 
all their cattle ’ (dji'^pd-^d). The historian then says 
(47^®), ‘my lord also hath our herds of cattle^ 
(ngnain 'd). Mikneh may also he understood, in all 
passages v.X- I. «• r* ■ ■!*'!/ I - nc -oherwise defined, 
to inclndr \ 'c ■ <»:!!■ - .r il'iials, which con- 
stituted so much of the wealth of the Hebrews. 
Mikneh is also rendered herd as above (Gn 47*®), 
and flocks (Ps 78*®). The expression nipD (Gn 
46®^), awkwardly rendered in text AV ‘ their trade 
hath been to feed cattle,’ KV ‘they have been 
keepers of cattle,’ is better rendered as AVm ‘ they 
are men of cattle,* or, still better, herdmen. ^ An- 
other meaning of the root njp, from which miTpn^eh 
is derived, is to huy^ and in Hiphil to cause to 
huyy i.e. to sell. This is the true meaning in the 
passage (Zee 13®) dih, where AV has rendered 
the clause ‘man taught me to keep cattle,’ as if 
.15(5, which means also to . : . ■ ’ ’ 

to possess ox keep cattle. BV renaeis me passage 
‘I have been made a bondman^* i.e. man lias sold 
me. 2. riDni beMmdh, tr^ cattle in the places where 
it occurs with .to (Gn 124.25 314 gi^ pg 148*®, Is 46*), 
also, arbitrarily, in many other places. Probably 
the Eng. word heasty which is as flexible in its 
meaning and use as h^Mmdhy would more adequately 
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express it 3. This word is translated 

AV ‘cattle’ in two places (Gn 30^^ 31'^®), in both 
' of which RV has ‘ fiocKs/ i.e. both sheep and goats. 

-ii 55 hdJcdr, This word, which means oxen^ is 
' rendered in one < herds of 

cattle.’ 5. Ty? ■ • V translated ca^jf^e 

(Nn 20^ Ps 78f ), EV adds Nu 20s* See Beast. 
6. seh. This word, which ji'inia'ily ineans one 
©f a flock of sheep or goats d. A -hi). sMt), is 
once tr. AV ‘lesser cattle,’ EV ‘sheep’ (Is 7®®), 
and once AV, EV ‘small cattle’ (Is 43®®). See 
Sheep. 

The word ‘ cattle ’ occurs twice in NT, once (Jn 
4^®) as the tr“ of Opd/jifiara, and once (Lk 17'^) in 
the collocation ‘feeding cattle’ {TroijxaLvovTa^ EV 
‘ keepmg sheep ’). G. E. Post. 

CAUDA (Ka05a in B, confirmed b;^ a few inferior 
, authorities, by Kavdd) in Suidas, KauSos in Notitia 
Episcopatnurriy viii. 240; Gaudus in Pliny, Nat. 

\ Hist, iv. 12 (61), and Pomp. Mela, ii. 114. K\aO$a 
IS the form in n, supported^ by the :!■. ‘»m’. \ o*" other 
authorities, and by KXaiJ^os in I’tol. ... 15. 8; 

I Hierocles, Synecd, 651, 2,* and Notitia Episcop. 
9. 149; and KKoLvdla in the Stadiasmus Maris 
Magniy § 328, AV Clauda) was an island otf the S. 
coast of Crete. Amid the varying forms of the 
name, the preference must be given to the forms in 
which the letter L is omitted, as is proved beyond 
dispute by the mod. forms Gavdho in Greek and 
Gozzo in Italian. The Alex. Ship laden with com 
in which Paul sailed from Myra for Rome, after 
lying becalmed for a considerable time in Fair 
Havens, proceeded on its course favoured by a 
light northerly breeze ; but shortly after rounding 
Cape Matala (about 4 miles on its course), while 
the vessel was standing towards W.N.W. across 
the mouth of the Gulf of Messara, it was caught by 
a sudden eddying blast from E.N.E., which struck 
down from the lofty mountains of the island, and 
it could do nothing except scud before the wind, 
until, after running about 23 miles, it was able to 
get under the lee of Cauda (Ac 27^®), where in 
calmer water it became possible to attend to the 
condition of the ship. The perfect agreement of 
he (h ‘v • hi' ion in Ac with the natural features and 
V. no- ()i * !n“ coast (where, according to Captain 
SteAvart, E.N., ‘southerly winds almost invariably 
shift to a violent northerly wind ’) has been admir- 
ably brought out by James Smith in his Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 96 ff. N- m ” to 
Suidas, wild asses of unusually large ’ ■ ‘ i ■ on 
the island. There was a city on the island, which 
was the seat of a bishop in Byzantine times. It 
lay almost due S. of Phoenix, and is mentioned 
next to It in the Byzantine authorities. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

CAUL (Fr. cale, a small cap or head-dress. Now 
obsol.).— -1. (nin’) The fatty envelope of the liver, 
which, with the fat of the Sidneys and other inward 
parts (Ex 29^®- Lv 3^, etc. ), was to be burnt on the 
altar as an offering by fire unto the Lord. In Hos 
13® the rending of the caul or enclosure (nup) 
of the heart is a term of uttermost destruction. 
See Medicitste. 

2. D'D’: 2 'k^‘ Is 3^®, EV ‘networks.’ This was most 
probably the small head- veil, now^ of fine net- 
work or art muslin with floral designs, worn in 
the East over the brow and crown, and fastened 
loosely behind the neck under the hair. It is 
counted indelicate to go to the door or garden 
without it. Much art is often expended upon it. 
It is fringed with silk embroidery, and adorned 
with gold thread, tiny gilt discs, and other orna- 
ments. The Heb. shdoi§ seems to have the same 
root-meaning as the Arab, mutashabhas, applied 

I * Constantine Porphyrog, de Thrm.^ is hardlv an independent 
authority, but depends on llieroc.les, whom he veij otLcn quotes 


to the network or interlacing of tree-branches; 
and similarly, the Arab, term for fine damask of 
branch and toliage-like design is mu-shajjary from 
shajarahy a tree. G. M. Mackie. 

CAUSE. — The obsol. phrase ‘for his c.’= ‘for his 
sake ’ is used 2 Co 7^® ‘ I did it for his c. that had 
done the wrong’ {^veKev). Cf. Ps 69® Pr. Bk. ‘Let 
not them that trust in thee ... be ashamed for 
my c.’ (u, AV ‘for my sake,’ EV ‘through me’). 
Twice ‘ c.’ is used in the vague sense of ‘ matter ’ 
(as if on the way to Ital. cosa, Fr. chose) ; 1 K 12^* 
‘ the c. was from the Loed ’ (nno, LXX fxera.<xrpo4>-qy 
EV ‘ it was a thing brought about of the LOED) ; 
2 Ch 10^® ‘ the c. was of God ’ (n^oi, LXX as before, 
the only occurrences of the Gr. as of the Heb.; EV 
‘ it was brought about of God ’). Causeless is an 
adv. in 1 S 25®^ ‘ thou hast shed blood c.’ ; but not in 
Pr 26® ‘ the curse c. shall not come ’ (both n^n, EV 
here ‘ that is c.,’ after Geneva). J. Hastings. 

CAUSEWAY, — This is the spelling of mod. edd. 
of AV (except in Pr 15^^“) for the 1611 spelling 
‘causey.’ But the words are not the same. A 
causey is a mound or dam, made by treading (late 
Lat. calcidre)y and a causeway is a w^ or road 
formed on such a mound. It occurs 1 Ch 26^®* ; 

Is 7® AVm (1611 c ii ■ .i;. ' for ‘highway’ in text ; 
the Heh. (nVpzp t, .... / / means a w^ ‘ cast up ’ 
or raised up, J. Hastings. 

CAYE <FV'{]\(Liovy spelunca), — 1. Palestine is 
a region : in caves ; hence the frequent 

reference u in the Bible. Natural caves 

and caverns are to be found in most countries 
formed of limestone strata and considerably ele- 
vated above the sea level ; such as Malta, Sicily, 
parts of Italy,* and Derbyshire in England. In 
such countries the underground acidulated waters 
dissolve channels for themselves out of the rock, 
and upon a change of level with reference to their 
outlet, they leave these channels for others; the 
old channels becoming caverns wi'b ;<!■!.”>■ dry 
floors, and roofs decorated with -.I. • s c-. ’ The 
elevated character of Western Palestine and its 
calcareous structure have naturally resulted in the 
formation of caves which in OT times, and still 
later, have become interwoven with the historical 
events of that country ; and, as Dean Stanley 
observes, when Christianity became degraded m 
the early centuries, caves, the real or supposed 
scenes in the history of our Lord, became the 
seats of -fc the Eastern Christians. 

Thus the ‘(Juooi l'i' lluiy S-'pMM.inc' Johi-.iUtji 
and the ‘cave of thi* Sri.iM-y’ ni Blm I ilcliiMii, |' 
both discovered orideiiLi.iod 'a< coii.mglo I'.usei/ms) 
by the empress Helena, im\(‘ 'cmairidi -rum, of 
semi-idolatrous devotion down to the present day. 

2. Prehistori ■ . * ' > ' ave made caves 

^ and it is not 
, the Horites of Mount Seir (Gn 14® 
36®®), who were cave dwellers as their name implies, 
were the representatives of early cave-dwelling 
races of other countries. J The Horites were ex- 
pelled by the Edomites; and the vast caverns 
artificially hewn out of the sandstone rock of 
Petra, the Edomite capital, attest the extent to 
which these early inh^itants made use of such 
hollows both for habitations and as sepulchres for 
the dead.§ See Driver on Dt 2^®. 

**Qintiior sinit montarir gentes, Tarati, Soffinati, Balari, 
A'‘omUb. .ri bpclcnc.s lub t'uu. S:ial»o, \ 22.") 

f Ji nun boblwjnocl fiiii ilioro is no auiliorK\ in the account 
o' ihe r^uLiviiv for coi.’^oc'Ling ihe cvcriL wi.h a care: see Mt 
211, Lk 27. 12. • 

t Strabo, i. 42, xvi. 776, 776. 

§ The cu onp of Upur»* r_ypt, hewn out of the same forma- 
r o'l ‘ih( ^^,l> ..n ^arl(l>lOl'(‘/ were made use of by the ancient 
l.gyjiiuiii- foi binn .ir p ;rpo-os 
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_ 3. Caves were largely made use of in the troublous 
times of Israelitish history as places of refuge : as 
such the folloAving may be specially mentioned : — 
The cave in the hills above 2oar inhabited by 
Lot and his two daughters (Gn 19^®). 

{b) The cave of Makkedah at Beth-horon, in 
which the five kings of the Canaanites hid them- 
selves (Jos 10^®). 

(c) Caves in which the Israelites hid themselves 
from the Midianites in the time of the Judges 
(Jg 6^), and from the Philistines in the time of 
Saul (1 S 13®). Both these references point to the 
conclusion that caves, both natural and artificial, 
were very numerous in these times ; some of them 
may be now covered over and their entrances 
hidden from view. 

id) One of the most celebrated caves in biblical 
history was the cave of Adullam, in which David 
took refuge from the wrath of Saul (1 S 22h 
2 S 23^®). Adullam was one of the cities of Judah, 
and the residence of a Canaanite king (Jos 12^®), 
and the cave was probably the largest of several 
occupying a position near the summit of the table- 
land, and overlooking the Plains of Philistia.* 

(e) The cave of En-gedi, in the cliffs overlooking 
the Dead Sea, was another place of refuge for 
David, after he had been dislodged from the cave 
of Adullam (1 8 23^® 24:% See Engebi. 

(/) The cave in which Obadiah fed the prophets 
of the Lord in the days of Ahab (1 K 18"*). This ^ 
cave was probably situated on the flank of Mount 
CarmeL 

The above instances explain the language of 
Is 2^^' where ‘ men shall go into the caves of 
the rocks, and into the holes of the earth, from 
before the terror of the Loeb, and from the glory 
of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake mistily 
the earth.^ 

4. Caves, both natural and artificial, were used 
as places of sepulture ; the cave of Machpelah, 
purchased of Epnron the Hittite, was the sepulchre 
of Sarah (Gn 23^^), and afterwards of Aorahain 
(Gn 25^), Isaac and Jacob (50^^). There 

can be no doubt but that the mosque of Hebron 
covers the last resting-place of the patriarchs ; it 
is a spot considered oi the highest sanctity by the 
Arab tribes. t E. Hull. 

CBDAB (775if *6reZf Kidpos, cedrm ), — We cannot 
enter intelligently on the discussion of the cedar 
without premising that the Heb. word ^erez was 
probably used for three or more different trees. In 
this it resembles its English equivalent. Cedar, 
in English, is used fox the cedar of Lebanon, for 
the Bermuda cedar, of which lead pencils are 
made, for Juniperus Virginiana, L., and for 
Cupressus tJiyoides, L., and other trees. The cedar 
wood, which (acc. to P) was used with scarlet 
and hyssop for purification (Lv 14^, Hu 19®), was 
not, in all probability, the cedar of Lebanon, but 
a plant obtainable in Sinai, and afterwards in 
Palestine. Such a tree is Juniperus Phmnicea, L., 
which is found on Mt. Hor, and on the brow of the 
Edomitic limestone cliffs overlooking the Arabah, 
and probably in the Sinaitic peninsula. If no 
longer there, there is nothing in the climate to 
hinder its having grown there formerly. Houghton 
erroneously calls it oxycedrus, which is a shrub 
01 small tree of the mountains of Syria. 

It is uncertain what tree is meant by *drazim. 
(Nu 24®). They are said to be trees growing by 
water. The cedar of Lebanon does not grow in 
moist places. On the contrary, it seeks the dry 
sloping mountain-side, where nothing but the 
moisture in the clefts of the rocks nourishes 

^ Josephus, Ant. vi. xii. 2; Conder, Tent Wovh, p. 153. 

t Ib. 238 ; see also Stanley, Sirnd and Palestine, i. lOl, 149 ; 
Robinson, Travels, ii. 79. 


it. Unless we suppose, as has been hinted in 
the article on Aloes, that the location of the 
'drazim is poetic licence, we must suppose some 
water-loving tree to be intended in this passage, 
certainly not the Cedrus Lihani, Barr., nor Juni- 
perus oxycedrus, Lam,, nor indeed any of the 
coniferse of the Holy Land. 

Avicenna defines 'arz, in Arab., as the well- 
known juniper berry. This is the product of 
J uniperus communis, L. 

^ In most of the passages of Scripture not already 
cited, probably in all, tliere can be no doubt that 
the cedar of Lebanon is intended. Let us analyse 
them in detail. (1) It was abundant (1 K 6®'^® 
10^). There is every reason to believe that the 
cedar was exceedingly abundant in Solomon’s day. 
The remains of the old forests exist above el- 
MeAsir, Barfik, 'Ain-Zehalta, el-^adeth, Besherri, 
Sir, and the Dunniyeh. They probably covered 
all the suh-alpine peaks of Lebanon. It is also 
extremely probable that the cedar flourished in 
those days on Hermon and Antilebanon, both of 
which belong to the Lebanon system, and are 
suited climatically to the growth of these trees. 
Large forests of them exist in Amanus, and then *36 



h CKEAR PROM TUB BESUBRRI GROVE. 

(It la not one of the largest, but exhibits the characteristic 
shape and horizontal ramification.) 

they extend northward and westward to Akher- 
dagh, and for along distance into the Taurus. The 
cedar existed also in Cyprus ; and large forests 
of it are found in the Atlas and the Himalayas. 
(2) It was a tall tree (Is 2^®, Am 2^), Several of 
the trees in the Besherri grove are 60 or 70 ft. high. 
In Amanus it often reaches 100 ft. It is quite 
likely that it reached or exceeded this height in 
Lebanon. (3) It was not only a tree *of a high 
stature,* but one ‘with fair {beautiful) branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud * {dense shade) (Ezk 
31®). No quality of the cedar tree is more beautiful 
than its horizontal spray, with an upper surface 
flat, and presenting an even carpet of dark green, 
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ornamented with its yellow staminate and purple 
pistillate cones. (4) It was suitable for the masts 
of ships (Ezk 27®). It has been objected that the 
cedar has a thick, gnarled trunk, too short for a 
mast. This is true of the old weather-beaten 
veterans in the open groves of Lebanon at the 
present day. But in j&ianus, where the growth 
IS close and forest-like, there are multitudes 
of tall straight trunks, every way suitable for 
masts. ^ Indeed, many of the younger trees of the 
Besherri grove would make excellent masts for 
ships of the size of those in Ezekiel’s time. It has 
been proposed to consider the Finns Halepensis, 
Mill. , as the 'erez here intended. It is curious that 
this pine is still known in some parts of Lebanon 
by the name 'arz^ and also in t\' ’ ’ ^ \ 

iUeppo. But it is not so well - 

as the true cedar, and, although abundant through- 
out Lebanon, is also equally abundant in Pal., 
east and west of the Jordan. It is unlikely that 
Ezekiel would have spoken of the tree Ji*. i i ‘ • 1 1; 
as the ‘cedar from Lebanon,’ if he had mtendeil 
the Aleppo pine, which the Tyrians could have cut 
from the hill -country close to their city. (5) It 
was suitable for beams, pillars, and boards {1 K 6® 
7^). The cedars of Amanus, where the normal 
CTOwth obtains, could furnish a board 60 to 80 ft. 
long, and 6 to 8 ft. wide at the bottom, and 2 or 
more at top. They could furnish pillars and beams 
of any required thickness. The timber is inde- 
structible by dry rot or borers. It is close-grained, 
sound to the heart, fra^ant, and of a pleasing 
colour. We have abundant testimony as to its 
durability. Pliny says that the cedar roof of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus lasted 400 years. 
That of the temple of Apollo at Utica lasted 1170 
years. (6) It was suitable for carved work, as 
images (Is 44^^* ^®). Cedar wood is better fitted for 
this purpose than almost any Other wood in the 
land. It is hard, ’ ' ’ and takes a high 

olish. (7) It must ue imi ot sap (Ps 92^^). The 
alsamic juice of the cedar exudes from eveiy pore. 
Large beads and nodules of the fragrant resin form 
on the uninjured branches. An incision into the 
bark is followed by a copiou®: disiillalion of the 
same. Where two tranche-^ mod and i ibtog- Ti- •*, 
they each pour out the life-giving np, 
cements them, so that they grow fast to one 
another. Numerous examples of this can be seen 
in the ^ove at Besherri. (8) It was the king of 
trees. It is placed at the head of the vegetable 
kingdom by Solomon (1 K 4®®). Abimelech con- 
cedes its superiority (Jg 9^). It is perhaps 
alluded to as * the glory of Lebanon * (Is 35® 60^®). 
The cedars are * the trees of the Lord * (Ps 104^®). 
The Arabs still know them by the name *arz er-ruhh^ 
‘the cedars of the Lord.* When the cedar falls, 
the fir, itself a noble tree, howls, as a vassal for his 
lord (Zee 11^*®). When Jehoash wished to express 
his contempt for Amaziah, he coni])ared himself to 
a cedar ana Amaziah to a tliKlo, and said, ‘there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and 
trode down the thistle* (2 K 14®). The highest 
boast of Sennacherib was that he would ‘ cut down 
the tall cedars* (Is 37®^). (9) Of this tree much 

of the temple was built, also the palaces of David 
and Solomon, and many other m*and buildings of 
J erusalem. It was probably at that epoch that the 
denudation of Lebanon began. 

The cedar is known by the natives of restricted 
localities in Lebanon by two other names. Thus 
the people in the neighbourhood of 'Ain-Zehalta, 
B4r^, and el-Me*Asir call their cedars ibhnl. The 
people in the neighbourhood of Sir call it tnUh. 

G. E.POST. 

CEILING.— See Cielutg. 

CELIBACY.— See Markiage. I 


CELLAR. — In AV only (1 Ch 27®^ ®®) for wine oi 
for oil. The Heb. (i^ix) is common for any store or 
storehouse. EV gives ‘ c.* for AV ‘ secret place ’ 
in Lk IP®, reading /cpi^TTriy ‘a vault,’ ‘crypt,’ for 
KpvTtrbp ‘ hidden. ’ The Greek word is used by Jos. 
BJ V. vii. 4, ‘They set the tower on lire, and 
leapt into the c. beneath.* See House. 

J. Hastings, 

CENCHRE.®.— Cenchreae or Kenehreae (not, as 
AV, Cenchrea; usually spelt by T., WH 

Kevx.), where St. Paul, before sailing for Syria, had 
his hair shorn in compliance with a vow (Ac 18^®), 
and where Phoebe was a deaconess (Ro 16^). C. 
was the seaport of Corinth, on the eastern side of 
the isthmus (see Corinth). It doubtless had its 
share in the bustle, luxury, and licence of the 
mother - city ; but, under the influence of St. 
Paul, it early became the seat of a local church, 
whose deaconess had the honour of bearing the 
apostle’s letter to the Eoman Church. 

William P. Dickson. 

CENDEB®US (Key^ejSacos), a general of Anti- 
ochns VII. Sidetes, who was given the command 
of the sea -coast, and sent with an army into 
Palestine in order to enforce the claims of Anti- 
ochus against Simon Maccabseus (comp. Atheno- 
bius). Cendehseus occupied Jamnia, fortified 
Kidron, a place not otherwise known, and then 
began to make raids upon Judaea. Owing to his 
advanced age Simon md not go out to battle 
himself, but placed his two sons, Judas and John, 
in command. The battle took place in a plain 
not far from Modin; and the Jews, although 
obliged to cross a torrent-bed before commencing 
the attack, gained a complete victory over Cende- 
bseus, and pursued the Syrians as far as Kidron 
and the neighbourhood of Ashdod (1 Mac 15®® 16®; 
cf. Jos. Ant Xlll. vii. 3). H. A. WHITE. 

CENSER. — Two Heb. words are thus rendered in 
our Eng. version, and nntspD. The latter, from 
the same root as the word for incense, is rendered 
by the LXX in the two places where it occurs 
(2 Ch 26^®, Ezk 8^^) 6vfuar^pLov» For this reason 
Xfiva-ovp QvfuoLT'fjpLov of He 9^ has been understood 
since Jerome’s time to mean ‘ golden censer ’ (AV, 
RV). The best modem authorities, however, have 
decided in favour of the rendering * golden altar of 
incense’ (so EVm after Bleek, Del. etc.), a sense in 
which the word frequently occurs in Philo and 
Josephus (for reff. see Thayer, NT Less, snb voc,). 

Elsewhere in OT the vessel used to carry the 
charcoal on which the incense was burned is termed 
njjin©. In AV and EV onr translators have only in 
certain c.'-^- gi\(ui the rendering ‘censer,* pre- 
ferring ‘i’lropar. ' i'l those passages, Jippari nlly, 
where the npnn is mentioned among Tiui uti n-ils 
connected with the altar of bumt-oflfering, as in Ex 
27», Nu 4W RV* etc. 

There is no reason for this distinction, one and the 
same utensil being intended throughout. The 
was so constructed as to he capable not merely of 
lifting the glowing charcoal from the altar of 
burnt-offering, — so much is indicated by its ety- 
molo^ from <*Tpp to take up ‘ live coals ’ from the 
heartn, — hut also of con laming a qiiantitj'- sufficient 
to burn at least two hand nils of incoiise (Lv 16^®). 
We may therefore think of it as a bowl-shaped 
implement furnished with a short handle, — in other 
words, as a species of ladle. The censers of the 
Pent, (only in P) are of the same material as the 
great altar, probably bronze (Ex 27®, cf. Nu 16®®* ®®). 
Those of Solomon’s temple were of gold (1 K 7®®, 

* It is not correct to say, as in Smith's i p. 552, that the 

vessels enumerated (Nu 41*) are those of * the poldon AUar, i.e. 
of incense.* These have been mentioned but not named m v.io. 
Besides, ‘ the altar* (v.W) ig invariably in the Pent, the altar oi 
burnt-ofleringr. 
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2 K 25^®). ^ A censer of silver is mentioned in con- 
nexion with the daily offering in Tamid v. 4, 5, 
YoTfia iv. 4. The favourite LXX renderings are 
trv^Lov (cf. Sir 50®} and Bvta-KTj (cf. 1 Mac 1^^). 

it is now impossible to say in what respect, if 
at all, the differed from the nnapD. Delitzsch 
is certainly mistaken in identifying' (art. ‘ Rauch- 
erpfanne’ in Riehm’s HBA^) the latter with the 
vessel designated (see Nu spoon, more 

probably a bowl with a handle, and therefore of 
similar shape to nnn-p (hence LXX Bvto-Krj), in any 
case a vessel in which the incense was kept (cf. the 
n’iSD with incense on the table of shewbread, Ex 
25^}. The context in which it occurs (see above) 
requires ns, in each case, to see in the nnopD a 
proper censer. 

The censer (\i?: n !);'<';* '.c j-i. mv v jl incense 

in theirnageiy oi tne Apoc.* > i. ‘golden 

vials (<^tdAas) full of odours’ (BY more correctly 
‘the golden bowls full of incense’) have been 
suggested by the n'lsi? or incensediolders just men- 
tioned. For the use of this vessel in Herod’s 
temple see Tamid v. vi. 

Among the implements of the golden candlestick 
were its mnnp, E V snulf dishes. These were prob- 
ably not trays for the snullers as the LXX render- 
ing in Ex 25*^ {Mdefia) would suggest, but rather a 
utensil of the same shape as the censer, in which 
to receive and carry away the burnt portions of the 
wicks. 

Representations of the censers used by the 
ancient Egyptians are still extant. They con- 
sisted of a small pot or cup with a long handle 
(Kitto, EncycL Biol. Lit. 1862, p, 461) into which 
little pellets of incense were projected at intervals 
by the priest. 

In early Christian times the use of censers is not 
mentioned ; it appears to have commenced about 
the 4th cent. A.D., probably for antiseptic fumiga- 
tion. In the 8th cent., however, their use was 
general, and directions for their adoption were 

f iven by local synods. But symbolical meanings 
ecame by degrees attached to the bun.i* of 
incense. In many cathedrals on the Co-si'iioni 
and in this country very valuable thuribles or 
censers of gold ana silver (cf. Herod, iv. 162; 
Thucyd. vi. 46 ; Cic. Verr. iv. 21-24) are still to be 
found, some of them weighing as much as 16 lbs., 
and evidently not intended to be swung like the 
ordinary censer. In form modern censers vary 
coiibidciably, being usually oval, but sometimes 
square. The ordinary form used by the Jews is of 
an octagonal shape. In Europe they are generally 
furnish* ii'\i fosa' rrilb.". ■*!;-. 

tothei<^^(‘i i'cu 10. 1. 0 io<.‘ ii (‘ii ,iri ai 

to the Ini, i!'.? i r. ■! ; «■': w i-iri i* p. \'vu. 

There is usually a small shallow pan enclosed in 
the censer to receive live charcoal. They are 
now usually made of brass, as used in the Roman 
and Anglican services. The incense used for the 
censer i- gc'ii orally carried by an acolyte in a boat- 
shaped brji*-" I K)\,’ containing a spoon for sprinkling 
it on the censer. 

Literature. — SorwioRohmul, De Thymiaterw acmctissimo 
fVitel. ■‘7 : P'** ' OijS. ii. 50.') ; l7i;olini, Thesaur xi ; 

Wentz* '* - h. Hipv v. xc'/ : ZeihnoV, Ije Thvr. 

Gerb. ' ■ ! ' 'Ihunb. iJenzinger, Meb. Arch. 

4441; . i. 295. 

A. R. S. Kennedy and E. M. Holmes. 

CENSUS.— See David, Qdikinids. 

CENTURION (Latin, centurio ; Gr. K€VTvpt<av 
in Mk ; imrovdpxv^f kKarbvapxos in Mt, Lk, and 
Ac, — see critical authoiities in Grimm-Thayer for 
the two forms of this word). — An oflicer in the 
Roman army in command of a century {centuria)^ 
w’hich corresponded to the civil curia, and consisted 


c" II \\dy of men numbering from 50 tc 100, 
accoMi*' zo the size of the legion of which it was 
a subdivision. Though resembling a British cap- 
tain in the size of the unit under his command, 
the centurion in social position was equal only to a 
British non-commissioned officer. He could not 
become more than a centurion, except through 
exceptional circumstances, but left the service 
when his time was up and settled in some small 
town, to live on the smaller or larger fortune he 
had acquired in the wars. 

We meet with centurions in the NT on five 
occasions — two of these being connected with 
incidents in the life of our Lord, one with St. 
Peter, and two with St. Paul. 1. At Capernaum 
a centurion came to Jesus to seek healing for his 
servant (Mt Lk 7^"^®). This man was a 

Gentile, but probably not a Roman, because the 
occurrence took place in the dominions of Herod 
Antipas (see Holtzmann, Handkom. in loc.). The 
Herods would be inclined to imitate their Roman 
patrons in the organisation of their armies. 
The centurion shows a warm sympathy for his 
slave, such as was rare among Romans. His 
reference to his being a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him, would be esp. appropri- 
ate on the lips of a subordinate officer to whom the 
duty of obeying his superiors was as familiar as 
that of commanding his men. The Capernaum 
centurion had probably resided for some time in 
the city, which would thus appear to have been 
guarded by a garrison. There he had been so 
attracted by the good qualities of Judaism as to 
have built a synagogue, from which it may be 
inferred that he was a believer in the God of Israel, 
though evidently he was not a proselyte. He 
evinced great kindness of heart, humility, and 
faith — the exceptional strength of his faith sur- 
prising and delighting our Lord. 2. A centurion 
was in charge of the execution of Jesus- This man 
must have oeen in the Roman army, as the cruci- 
fixion was carried out under the or(krs of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Procurator. T’u- op.’ . '!o.“ 
the iinpi. —‘on produced on him ^ ® 

the -(‘/MIC in the life of our Lo . !*.■■ 

to St. Matthew and St. Mark, he exclaimed, 
‘ Truly this ’ (Mk ‘ this man ’) ‘ was the son (or 
a son) of God’ (Mt 27®^, Mk 15^); and according 
to St. Luke ‘he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was a righteous man ’ (Lk 23^^). Whichever 
phrase he used, it cannot be supposed that as 
a heathen he fully n**- : ■*..(*»1 the divinity of 
Christ, but it is clear ! s . lo* mu'- impressed with 
our Lord’s gooilm*-,- ^M(^ gh »< n( -• 5 . This centurion 
appears ag<M.n it b.ii * Ihk*? xJkhi Pilate inquires of 
mm as to the fact and time of the death of Jesus 
(Mk 15^®). 3. Cornelius, the first Gentile baptized 
and received into the Church (Ac 10), was a 
centurion of the Roman garrison at Caesarea, the 
headquarters of the Procurator, and belonged to 
the ‘ Italian band ’ — (which see). It is^ evident 
from the narrative, that Cornelius, like the 
' irion, had been deeply impressetl 
. ideas of the people among whom 
he was serving ; but it is also evident that he had 
not become a proselyte — or St. Peter’s scruples 
would not have needed to he removed by the vision 
on the house-top, and it seems clear tnat he was 
not satisfied with the measure of light he perceived 
in Judaism. 4. Several centurions of the cohort 
at Jerusalem under the command of a chiliarch 
(called ‘the chief captain’ in Ac 21®^ AY and 
EY) appear during the riot at J erusalem, and the 
subsequent rescue of St. Paul and his arrest (Ac 
21^*^ 22^* 28 23 ir. jss). There would be ten centurions 
to a cohort if the numbers were (‘omplctc*. 5. 
Aiter his appeal to Caesar, St. Paul was (‘ojuliidocl 
to Rome under the charge of a centurion named 
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Julius, with whom he came to be on very friendly 
terms (Ac 27^* 28^®). This centurion was ‘ of 

Augustus’ band ’ (which see), Ac 27\ 

W. F. Adeney. 

CEPHAS.— See Peter. 

CERTAIN.— 1. Tiic orig. meaning of c. is fixed 
or definite, not iluciiinLiiig. It is seen in Ex 16^ 
‘ gather a c. rate every day ’ (^orj RV ‘ a 

day’s portion every day’); 2 Ch 8^3 ‘after a c. 
rate every day’ (org RV ‘as the duty of 

every day required’); Neh 11^ ‘a c. portion. . . 
for the singers, due every day’ (tor:i d’i'-tjt mipN, 
RV ‘a settled provision ... as every day re- 
quired’); 1 Co 4^^ ‘we . . . have no c. dwelling- 
place ’ {acrrarovjjLev), See also Dn 2^ ‘ the dream is 
c.’ {IT. ‘fixed,’ cf. 2® ‘I know of certainty,’ same 
Heb.) ; Ac 25*-^® ‘of whom I have no e. thing to 
write’ (do-^aXiJs). Or c. after being ascertained^ 
Dt 13^^ ‘Then shalt thou inquire, and make 
search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if it be 
truth, and the thing c.’ (p3i), and 17^. In this 
sense is the phrase ‘for certain,’ 1 K 2^, Jer 26^® ; 
and ‘for a certain,’ I K 2^ ‘know for a c.’ (RV 
‘ for c.’), where the a is redundant. See A. 

2. When a person or thing is taken out of the 
fluctuating multitude and fixed in the mind, it 
need not be further specified, and so becomes in- 
definite, as in the common phrases ‘ a certain man,’ 
etc. (Heb. or Gr. ns mostly, also 

dy^pwToi, Mt 18^ 21^ 22^, and els). Thus we have, 
Ac 8®® ‘a c. water’ ; 5^ ‘a c. part’ ; Lk 23^® ‘a c. 
sedition’ ; 2 Ch 18^ ‘after c. years’; Ezr 10^® *c. 
chiefs of the fathers’ (RV ‘c. heads of fathers’ 
houses’) ; and On 8^® * I heard one saint speaking, 
and another saint said unto that c. saint which 
spake,’ where we see the word changing from its 
definite to its indefinite use. ‘Certain* in this 
sense is freq. used alone, where we now use the 
vaguer ‘some,’ as Nu 16^ ‘c. of the children of 
Israel’ ; 1 Ch 19® ‘there went c. and told David’ ; 
Lk 8^® ‘ it was told him by c. which said ’ ; 18® 
‘unto c. which trusted in themselves.’ 

Certainly. I S 20® ‘ Thy father certainly know- 
eth that I have found grace in thine eyes,’ not ‘it 
is certain that thy father knoweth,’ but ‘ thy 
father knoweth for a certainty’ (Heb. yi; yi;, RV 
‘knoweth well’); so 20®, Gn 43^, Jer 13^® 40^^ 
4219. J22^ Same Heb. in Jos 23^® * know for a 
certainty’ ; 1 K 2®"^ ‘know for certain’ ; 2^ ‘know 
for a certain ’ ; Jer 26^® ‘ know ye for certain.’ 

Certainty is used in the obsoL sense of ‘the 
fact,’ or ‘ actual circumstances,’ in Lk ‘ that thou 
mightest know the c. of those things’ (do-^dXeta) ; 
Ac 21®^ 22®® (r6 dtr^aX^s). Cf. Shaks. Ram, IV. v. 
140— 

* If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear lather’s death.* 

J. Hastings. 

CERTIFY, in AV, means not ‘ to make certain ’ or 
‘ assure,’ but simply * to make to know,’ ‘ tell.’ In 
OT it occurs (1) Ezr 4^^ fii® 7®^ (ynin) ; (2) 2 S 15®® 
(n'jn) ; (3) Est 2 ®® (iqk, RV ‘ tell ’). In Apocr. Wis 
18® {7rpoyLvd}aKOi)f Ep. Jer^ [dvayy^Xco], BeF(5etK»'i}w), 
1 Mac 14®^ riTrav-i A\u', 2 Mac 1^® {diacra<f>4uj), 2 Mac 
11®® (eiSdres). in NT (Jni ‘I certify you’ (71'w- 
RV ‘ I make known to you’). CJf. Ps 39® Pr. 
Bk. * Lord, let me know mine end, and the number 
of my days, that I may be certified how long I 
have to live ’ (AV ‘ that I may know how fraU I 
am,’ RV ‘ Let me know how frail lam’); 19® Pr. 
Bk. ‘ One day telleth another, and one night certi- 
fieth another.’ J. Hastings. 

CHABRIS (XaSpfis). — One of the three rulers of 
Bethulia, Jth 6^® 8^® 10®. 

CHADIASAI (B ol Xadidtrat, A XaSd^cu, AV they 


of Chadias), 1 Es 5®®. — They are mentioned with 
the Ammidioi as returning, to the number of 422, 
with Zerub. There are no corresponding names in 
the lists of Ezra and Neh. Fritzselie {Exeg, Handb. 
m /oc.) identihes them with the people of Kedesh 
in Judah (Jos 15®®). H. St. J, Thackeray. 

CHjEREAS {Xaipias, AV Chereas) was brother 
of Timotheus, the leader of the Ammonites, and 
held command at the fortress of Gazara, i.e, prob- 
ably Jazer in the trans-Jordanic territory (see 
I 1 Mac 5®“®). Chsereas was slain upon the capture 
of Gazara by Judas Maccabmus (2 Mac 10®®’®®). 

H. A. White. 

CHAPE. — To c. is to make warm (Lat. cale- 
facere^ late Lat. calefdre, old Fr. chavfer) ; next to 
make warm by friction ; then (as with ‘ friction ’ 
itself) to irritate. In 2 S 17® only (AV, RV) ‘they 
be chafed in their minds, as a bear robbed of her 
whelps m the field ’ (ty|)^ njp ‘ hitter of soul ’). Cf.— 

* Calmnesse is great advantage ; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his ’'.1 'i i<’. * ■■.ft' 

G. ’!( 1 1 . 1 L, _i ^ V . I V ‘1',’ liii.), 

J. Hastings. 

CHAPF. — The AV renders by this term four 
Heb. words. 1. vpu hdshash. This word occurs 
but twice in OT, Is 5®^ 33^^, where it is rendered 
AV ‘ chaff.’ It would be better rendered ‘ cut grass ’ 
or ‘dry grass’ (as Is 5®^ RV). 2. fto or p m6z. 
This is chaff separated from the gram by winnow- 
ing. It is usually tr. in LXX (Ps D 35®, Is 29®, 
Hos 13®), once xi'oOy dx^pov (Is 17^®), and once 
KovLopr6s=^dust (Job 2P®). In the Oriental process 
of winnowing by tossing the cut straw, gram, and 
chaff into the air, the grain falls vertically back on 
the heap, the cut straw is carried a little distance 
away and deposited in another !• j ■ . ■ ’ 
chaff, consisting of the husks and ^ 

of the straw, is carried to and beyond the borders 
of the threshing-floor. Hence the imagery of the 
passages cited. 3. jnn febhen, the same as the 
Arab, tibn^ctit straw. This word is only once tr. 
‘chaff’ (Jer 23®® AV, where LXX renders &x^pov, 
and RV ‘ straw’). In all the other passages where 
it occurs, except Job 21^®, where it is incorrectly 
rendered ‘ stubble,’ it is tr. ‘ straw.’ Cut straw is 
preferable. See Straw. 4. m;; "4r, This is an 
Aramaic word of somewhat uncertain signification. 
Some have derived it from the root "vi;; to be blind, 
and regard it as that which blinds, such as the 
minute particles called AV ‘ chaff* of the summer 
I’.r.^-h'nv r.oD’r.’ (Dn 2®®). The LXX rendering 
\i\ ill is passage would make it the dust 
and not the chaff of the threshing-floor. This con- 
tains, however, many minute spicules of the straw, 
husks, and beards of the grain, G. E, Post. 

CHAIN. — The Bible frequently refers to chains, 
and uses a great variety of words to describe the 
different articles and their uses. Chains were 
chiefly employed for (1) ornament, (2) restraint. 

1. Ornament . — 1, There was the more solid form 
of simple or twisted ring for the neck (I'nn from 
; cf. Arab, rahat, ‘ to bind ’). Such was Joseph’s 
gold chain (Gn 41^®), also Ezk 16^^, The Maronite 
Christians of Lebanon regard it as a charm against 
evil spirits, or the evil eye (see Amulet). It is 
called 2 i>,tauh, and in the mod. Arab, version of the 
Bible by Van Dyck the ouch of the high priest’s 
dress is so translated. This chain may be of gold 
or silver, but the poorer classes, as the Bedawm, 
wear chains of copper or brass. 2. There was 
a more elaborate form, made of plaited wire, like 
(1), but with jewels inserted and pendants attached, 
or, instead of the metal twist, composed of separate 
mrts in squares, balls, or links (coxresp. to Arab. 
^ilddat, 'i^d). It did not encircle the neck closely, 
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like the tauh^ but hung loosely from it. The chain 
of Dn 57. piobably of this order, and 

examples of it are found in Jg 8-^, Ps 73^, Ca 4®, 
Pr 1®. It is customary in Syria to hang a crescent 
of silver, called the hildl^ by a hair rope or chain 
lound the necks of valuable camels or horses (cf. 
Jg 821.26)^ 3^ flexible chain Arab. silsUah, 

‘ Imk-chaiii’) for -mm ending and pur- 
poses (Ex 28^'^. K 7’”, 2 Ch 3-^* ■"’"). 4. In 

Nu 31®® KV ‘ ankle-chain ’ (which see). 5, In Ca 1^® 
(inrt, Arab, haraz) RV ‘ strings of jewels’ means a 
necklace of gems, beads, or shells strung on a 
thread. 6. In Is 3^® (msDj, Arab, nutafah) BV 

* pen h.riS ’ means ear-drops, in design like a pearl 
O'- di op oL water. 

2. liestraint . — Named from the metal, copper 
(njym), La In Jer 39’ 52^^ chain is fetters 

(see Fetter) ; also in AV in Jg 16®h 2 S 3®^, 2 K 
25’, 2 Ch 33^^ 36®. Chain in Ps 68® is corrected in 
KV o “ :• '* * In NT the references 

to ( . ■ ■) I . . present little difficulty. The 

chief terms are &\v(xls, Mk 5®, Ac 28-®, 2 Ti P®, 
Kev 20^: <retpd in 2 P 2“^ ‘chains of darkness’; 
BearfiSs in Jude® ‘eveiln sting chains,’ which be- 
comes a fig. ‘ bond ’ in Lk 13^®. 

Modern brass was unknown in ancient times, 
but there was an alloy of copper and tin. The feet 
of prisoners were secured by a chain of copper (n-f nj, 
Arab, sildsil nahds, iriBri) attached to copper rings 
encircling each ankle, which were widened to 
receive the ankle, and then closed by a few strokes 
of a hammer. For the sake of safe custody, as 
the soft copper rings might he oijcnod. the prisoner’s 
eyes were put out (2 K 25’). In NT mention is 
made of the Roman custom of securing a prisoner 
by a chain, one end being fastened to the prisoner’s 
wrist and the other to that of the soldier who 
guarded him (Ac 12 ® 28®®). W. Carslaw. 

CHALCEDONY.— See Stones, Precious. 

CHALDJEA, CHALDEANS.— (or n^) is 
the usual OT designation of ChalJsea (Jer 50^® 51®^ 
24® 25’®) ; the same word is seen in cnif'S nw (Gn 11®®) 
‘ Ur of the Chaldees.’ The Sept, reads XaXSaTot, 
substituting a liquid (1) for a sibilant (b) before a 
dental (d). The ct)’ io-iiornlinu form in the Assyr. 
inscrip, is mdt ' Imtiu 01 ChaldiBans.’ 

i. The Land. — The land of the Chaldseans, in 
OT, usually covers what is included in the term 
Babylonia, not inclusive of Mesopotamia in its 
larger sense, but of the lower or between-rivers 
Ba%lonia. Delitzsch {Paradies, p. 128 f.) main- 
tains that the Bab. name KaMuy then is 

but the earlier designation of the ‘ territory of the 
JYctJ’ {da, meaning ‘territory’), a j)cop’o v.iio held 
sway over middle Babylonia for '^orm' liim^ hcioio 
the 13th cent. B.C, (of. also Del. Sprache der 
Kossder), The land of the Raid'd, for some cen- 
turies after B.C. 1000, was located S.E. of Babylon, 
reaching to Bit-Yakln and the head of the Pers. 
Gnlf, and possibly - winging round W, to the edge 
of the Arabian descit. In the inscr. of Ramman- 
nirari m. (Rawlinson, WAJ i, 35, No. 1, line 22) 
Kaldi ^ nil TJnbyloiiiain the expie^-ioii S^^rrdni 
Ha mdt Knffh, ‘ king-i of the Inmi or 0.’ Saxgon 
always speaks of the rebel Merodach-baladan at 
Babylon as Har mdt Kaldi, ‘king of the land of 
Iviildn,’ or Har mdt BXUYaUm, ‘king of the land 
of Bit-Yakin.* So the Persian Gulf is mentioned 
as tdmtvm Ha Bit-Yahin, ini ci chan geably with 
tdmivm Ha mdt Kaldi, iruJicaiing that the Pers. 
Gnlf was the sea of the Chalda'a of that day. 
Sennacherib (Rawlinson, WAI L 37, line 37) draws 
a line between the Arabians and Aramaeans on the 
one hand, and the amelu Raid'd, ‘the people of the 
f''hahln'aris,’ on the other. In the time of the de- 

• no of Assyna and the rise of New Babylonia the 


term Raid'd included N. and S. Babylonia and the 
territory occupied by ceitain foreign tribes and 
peo})les adjacent to them, who were later included 
in the name as used by the prophet-priest Ezekiel 
(23®®). The later Chaldoea was about 400 miles long 
N.E. and S. W. by an average of 100 miles in width. 
The derivation of the word is somewhat doubtful, 

•, ■; !. -“‘ly be related to the name of a nephew 

Chesed (“ik^d), of which it is a plural, 
in Gn 22®®. It is also the same in root-form as the 
Assyr. kaead'd, ‘to conquer.’ 

ii. The People. — The origin of the Chaldaeans 
is enveloped in the mists of antiquity. Whence 
and when they migrated into lower Babylonia is 
also an unsolved riddle. Winckler {Gesch. Bab. 
mid Assyr. p. 99 f. ) finds the first hint of such a 
people m the ‘dynasty of the coast-land’ [meer- 
Landes'], in the person of Ea-muldn-§umi, king of 
KarduniaS, where the latter’s territory is distin- 
guished from the ‘ coast-land,’ at about the middle 
of the 10th cent. B.C. It is also thought that the 
names of the kings of this dynasty are Kassite, 
thus sustaining a con jccLiue ■ cf. Del. as above) that 
the Kossaians, the Kasd'd, were the pioneers of the 
Chaldseans m Babylonia. If these conjectures are 
true, then we find already in this period a mixed 
population in the lowlands, reaching as far as the 
Pers. Gulf. But the character of the Chaldseans, 
as we know them afterwards, is strongly Semitic. 
They pushed north from the Pers. (j-ulf against 
Babylon, and for centuries contended with Assyria 
for its possession. They were in early times 
nomads ami agTiciiltuii^N. despising city life. 
But their contm t wiili tlie more advanced civilisa- 
tion of lower Babylonia led them to respect and 
to foster centres for self- protection. Soon this 
industrious, thrifty people built and fortified 
cities, and extended their boundaries to the north 
against the older and more cultured capitals. In 
the second half of the 8th cent. B.o. we find north 
of Babylon the ‘kingdom’ of Bit-Dakkuri; and 
Sargon, as well as his successors on the throne of 
Assyria, had their hands full in holding at bay this 
vigorous people. The Chaldiean kings who forced 
their way to the throne of Babylon i(‘ piohsihiv 
heads of different cities, states, or ti.bf • 01 liuii 
people. Merodach-baladan, son of Baladan, was 
king of Bit-Yakin, Ukin-zir of Bit-Amukkani, and 
Snzub, a Chaldsean, from some other place or tribe. 

iii. The Language. — The language of the Chal- 

dseans was the Bab. cuneiform, almost identical 
p it <Jb. .!.»•’ lexically with the Assyrian. 
II; < : I ‘ ■ I ’ as applied to certain chapters 

of Dn and Ezr is incorrect, and should not be so 
employed. The correct term is Aramaic. 

IV. 'tiiE Wise Men.— In Dn (D and often) the 
term ‘ Chaldseans’ is generally used in the sense of 
astrologers, astronomers. The same sense is seen 
in classaicl writers (as Strabo, Diodorus). Schrader 
{COTu. 125) says, ‘The signification “wise men,” 
that we meet with in the Bk of Dn, is foreign to 
As-^yrio-Bab usage, and did not arise till after tlie 
fa!] of lire Bab. empire.’ Delitzsch {Cal'wer Bihel- 
lexico'Ti, p. 127“) regards this usage as built upon 
the fact that Bab.-Chaldsea had been the home and 
the chief seat of astrological and astronomical 
knowledge from early a^es. The attempted identi- 
fication of the peoples in the region of the Black 
Sea (mentioned by Xenophon as Chaldaeans) with 
those in lower Mesopotamia has proved a failure. 
See Babylonia. 

LiTEttA'i URE — Delattre, Les Chald jtuiqu’d la fond, de remp. 
de Sebuch. 1S89 ; Winckler, Untersuch z. altorient. Ges. 1889, 
47ff ; — Ges Jiab. und As 1892, lllff. ; Tiele, liab -/Ijf. Grs 
18S8, 65, 207 , 211, 286 ff,, 422; on Chaldaaan learning?, Mo\er, E., 
Ges. des Alterthums, 1884, vol. i. p. 186 f. ; Hommel, Ges Balk 
und As. 1886. pp. 386 ff., 404 ff. IEA M. PEICB. 

CHALDEE yERSIONS.— See Tabgots 
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CHAIiK-STOKES — This expression is 

used only once, Is 27®, where Israel’s repentance 
evinces itself by the destruction of idolatrous 
altars, whose stones are to be as chalk (or lime- 
stone) broken in pieces, calcined and slaked for 
mortar (see Delitzsch, ad loc,). The expression 
is of much interest as showing that the practice 
, ' b ! limestone and slaking with water was 
. ’ Pal. in OT times. The limestone of 
Pal. consists largely of white granular carbonate 
of lime of the same geological age as the Chalk 
formation of England. E. Hull. 

CHALLENGE. — In the sense of ‘claim,* Ex 22® 
‘ any manner of lost thing which another cliallen- 
geth to be his’ (i?^, BV ‘one saitli’). Cf. More 
(1513), ‘ He began, not by waxre, but by Law, to 
challenge the crown.’ J. Hastings. 

CHALPHI (AV GalpM)=Alphaeus (XaX^e(, Jos. 
Ant, XIII. V. 7, Xai^^as), the father of Judas, one 
of the two captains of Jonathan Maccabseus who 
stood firm in a battle fought against the Syrians 
at Hazor in N. Galilee (1 Mac IP^). 

H. A. White. 

CHAMBER as a verb occurs Ro 13^® ‘ Let us walk 
honestly, as in the day . , . not in chambering and 
wantonness’ (Koirrj^ * a bed,’ Lk IP ; ‘ the marriage 
bed,’ He 13^ ; here ' illicit intercourse ’ ; cf. Ho 9^® 
koItt^v ‘ having conceived’). See House, 

J. Hastings. 

CHAMBERLAIN. — ^An officer in the houses of 
kings and nobles charged with the care of their 
apartments, dress, etc., though the office often im- 
plied other duties of trust. In OT the word occurs 
in 2 K 2311 a ud lupeatcdly in Est, where the original 
is eurntch (□'"•r) ; but it ia generally believed that 
this name is not to be taken always in a literal 
sense, and hence it is often rendered bv the word 
officer. In Esther, however, the chamberlain 
evidently belongs to that class of persons who are 
entrusted with the watchful care of the harems of 
Oriental monarchs. In NT at Ac 12®® it is said 
that the people of Tyre and Sidon sought the 
favour of Herod Agrippa through the mediation of 
Blastus ‘the king’s c.’ {rbv ivl to0 koitwos rod 
^oL<n\4(*3s), showing that the office was one of con- 
siderable influence. The word occurs again in AV 
in Bo 16®®, but is rendered in BV more accurately 
* treasurer {oiKovdfios) of the city,’ in connexion witn 
the name of Erastus, a Christian of Corinth, from 
which place it is :i' :j! 11> bGieved that St. Paul 
wrote bis Ep, to :!•<■ Kom'. ri-, and where it is not 
likely there would he a chamberlain in the 
primary sense of the word. J. Wort abet. 

CHAMELEON. — ^AV so rench}!** xa/iai- 

\iit3v, chameleon, the second of tin? li/ords itn iii ioned 
in Lv IP®, which RV renders land-crocodile. On 
the other hand, BV renders by chameleon the last 
of the animals mentioned in this passage, 
tinskemeth, d(nrdXa$, talfa, which AV renders mole. 

The Heb. Mdh is used in many passages in its 
etymological sense of strength, but only in the 
present for an animal. Nothing in its clyniolog^’ 
poi'it- io (lie chameleon. Among the li/ard-. tlui 
Initl which is the land'crocodile of the 

ancients, JPsammosaurus scineus, Merrem, is next 
to the Bile-monitor, Monitor Niloticus, Geofir., in 
size and strength. The Arabs call both waral 
(vulgo waran). They distinguish the first as 
waral e?-ar^=the land-wared, and the second as 
waral el-hahr=water-waraL But the first is also 
called dahb = 'y 4 zdh, which is the name of the 
last animal in the previous verse, translated in 
AV tortoise, and in RV great lizard. It often 
attains a length of from 4 to 5 ft. It woiild there- 
fore be better to render zdh, land-crocodile or land- 
-OL- I. — 24 
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monitor, and M&h, Mile-monitor or water-monitor. 
This would carry out the etymological idea of 
strength, as the water-monitor is a foot or two 
longer than its land relative, and Arabian stories 
are full of the records of its power in fighting, not 
only snakes, but the dahh itself. This would give 
to two of the lizaid gioup appropriate six'cific 
names. Both are noted for devouring crocodiio s 
eggs. The Nile-monitor was held in great reverence 
in ancient Egypt on this account. 

As before said, BV gives chameleon for tin- 
shermth (Lv 11®®). While it ia perhaps probable 
that this animal is a lizard, as its name stands 
at the end of a list of lizards, it is by no means 
certain. It is also at the end of a list of things 
‘that creep upon the earth* (11®®). In those 
days there was no scientific study of objects of 
Nature, and the collocation of the different clean 
and unclean animals was with reference to char- 
acteristics which are not recognised in any other 
system of classification (11 It is quite 
ossible, therefore, that tinshemeth is not a lizard, 
ut the mole-rat of Syria, Spalax typhlus, which, 
although not a true mole, has all its habits and its 
general aspect. The LXX and Vulg. renderings 
strengthen this possibility. ^ There is, however, 
one d • oiij objection to 1 1 rrlcriiig fln.dtt / / j7h ‘ mole- 
rat.' it ji- ih.ii hftlediiA' !1-'; ir. in bo.h VSS (on 
the authority of the LXX 7 a\^, and Vulg. mustela), 
weasel, very probably refers to the mole-rat. See 
Mole, Weasel. It is inadmissible to suppose 
that the same animal is mentioned twice, by 
different names, so close together in the same list. 

There seems to be no warrant for the adoption 
of chameleon for tinshemeth, excepting the deriva- 
tion of the word from a root signify ing to b/eathe, 
coupled with the ancient opinion tliat ihc c liarnolcon 
lived on air. It must not be forgotten that, in the 
same chapter, tinshemeth is given as the name of 
an aquatic fowl (v.^®, cf. Dt 1#®). See Swan. On 
the whole, we think the ( s ■ ■ “ ( » • i o f T *. 3 identity of 
both tinshemeths very iiii-ai I'-i'u-tiiu, and well- 
nigh insoluble. G. E. Post. 

CHAMOIS (npi zemer, Kafjt.riKovdpda.\Ls, camelo- 
pardus). — This was one of the wild animals 
allowed to the Israelites as food (Dt 14®), and 
therefore presumably accessible to them. This 
would make impossible the renderings camelopard 
and chanwis. Tristram establishes a very strong 
probability that it is the irKfUnl; in - (if 

Egypt and Arabia, called in N. Vf-ica auiidad, 
ana in Arabia hehsh, which signifies a ram. It is 
known to naturalists as 0ms tragelnphus, and lives 
in small flocks in the moat rugged mountain dis- 
tricts from Barbarjr to Egypt. The Jeehsh of Sinai 
is probjibly i<h;ntieal with it, though as yet no 
TiatnialiJ't lia-> >3000 it. The Bedawtn know it well. 
It may well be supposed that it was abundant in 
the Mosaic age, and, as it was allowed to the 
Israelites for food, they may have done much 
toward its extinction in those iiarts. It is more 
than 3 ft. in height, has no mane, but long hair 
down its throat and breast, and on the fore-legs, 
forming a sort of ruffles to the knee. It is very 
active, bounding from rock to rock. It has 
massive horns, 2 ft. in length, and curving gently 
backward. G. E. Post, 

CHAMPAIGN means ‘an open plain’ (from Lat. 
campankb. It. campagna, old Fr. champaignc\ It 
occurs Dt 11®® (in 1611 champion, a later form 
which was introduced in the oeg. of 16th cent.) 
‘the Canaanites, which dwell in the c.’ RV 
‘ Arabah’) ; Ezk 37®®“ (1611 cTwmpian, a still later 
form), and Jth 6^ ‘in the c. countries* rou 
TredLots, RV ‘in the plains’). The [uon. 

sham'pdn, J. 
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CHAMPION (from late Lat. campio, one who 
fights in the campus or open plain) is an accurate 
tr. of the Heb. in 1 S 17^* (Q’pw'x, lit. ‘the man 
of the space between/ that is, the space between 
the two armies, which is called in Gr. the fieraLx- 
liLov). But in 17®^ Goliath is simply called ‘ mighty 
one’ (inj), and the ‘champion ’ of AV and HV is 
unhappy. J. Hastings. 

CHANCE. — The ‘reign of law’ is no discovery 
of the 19th century. It was an accepted, even an 
axiomatic, fact to the ancient Hebrew through- 
out the whole course of his history. And more 
than that, the law was the immediate <>■'. 

of a personal will, not the fortuitous ■«!!.■ ‘o**v o 
v-'iIm'-j forces. ‘Chance,’ therefore, has scant 

1 O' o; '« . N»ri in OT or in NT. Neither (twtvxIcl nor 

rdx'n occurs in NT ; and only twice, <fwtvx^<x 
not once, in LXX. The first occurrence of ri5x'>7 io 
LXX is Gn 30^^ koX elirev Aela ’Ey ‘ Leah 
said, With fortune ! ’ following the kethihh 
beghAdh (in pause), which EV also follows, ‘and 
Leah said, Fortunate ! ’ The other occurrence of 
T'^X'n is Is 65^^ €TOLjj.d^oPT€S SatpLovlifi rpdire^av tcaX 
wXripovvrei K^paff/ia, ‘ preparing for the 

demon a table, and filling up for fortune a mixed 
diink.’ Here r^xv stands for Heb. Meniy which 
most scholars identify with Venus. But dtapLdvtov 
stands for Gad, an old Semitic name for the god 
of Fortune, found in inscriptions, proper names, and 
common in Syr.=riJx’7. See Gad. Apart from the 
passages above, the nearest approach to a recog- 
nition of * chance ’ is in 1 S 6®, where the Philistines 
devise a method of discovering whether the 
calamities they had suffered while the ark was in 
their midst were due to the presence of the ark, or 
whether ‘it^\^l-.,^ clj.nicc ili,'. to us *(n*ipD, 

LXX cdvvTCL\'a); iui hero, in ilso other places 
where the same Heb. is used (Dt 23^® ‘that which 
chanceth him,’ Eu 2®, 1 S 20®®, Ec 2^^* Sis***" 92- «), 
the idea is ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' independent of J", but 

something ■ > man. The prevalent 

Hebrew min-, ini \ ^ : ;ter is expressed in the 

proverb (16®-^) — 

* The lot is cast into the lap ; 

But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.* 

The other places in which ‘chance’ occurs are 
these : Ec 9^^ ‘ time and c. happeneth to them all ’ 
elsewhere only in 1 K 6^ and tr. ‘ occurrent,’ 
not ‘chance,’ but external incident or event; cf. 

2 Es lO'^® ‘these things which have chanced’); 
Lk 10®^ ‘by c. there came down a certain priest 
that way’ {(TvyKvplay again not ‘chance,’ but ‘con- 
currence ’ or ‘ coincidence,’ see Plummer in loc,) ; 
and so 1 Co 15®^ ‘ it may c. of wheat, or of some other 
grain ’ (el t^xol ; i.e, we cannot tell which ; cf. 1#® 
el ri5xot, ‘it may be’) ; while in Dt 22® * If a bird’s 
nest c. to be before thee in the way,’ and 2 S 1® 
‘As I happened by c. upon Mount Gilboa,’ the 
Heb. is simply ‘come upon’ or ‘meet’ (Nnp). 

For the verb ‘c.’=tum out (1 Co 15®^) cf. Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Ph 1^ ‘ Ye same shal chaunce to my 
Saluacion.* J. Hastings. 

CHANCELLOR. --‘Kehum the c.,’ Ezr 48- ® 

III *ih(; lord of judgment’). DMm in 
Assyrian is the technical word used of the official 
reports forwarded to the kings of A-'Viia and 
Babylonia by their correspondents abiord. WvAx 
this Sayce identifies the Aram. U'Smy and trans- 
lates ie'em, ‘lord of official intelligence* or 
‘postmaster.’ ‘Chancellor,’ even in its old sense 
of royal notarv or official secretary to the king, is 
thus nnsuitjiblc; while in mod. usage the word 
is re-=lriLtcd to special offices, all very different 
from this. See Beeltethmus, Rehum. 

J. Hastings. 


CHANGE.— 1. See Change of Raiment ; and 
notice that the sing, is used for the pi. in Jg 
1 ^ 12 . 13. 19 * thirty change of garments ’ (RV 

‘changes’). The Heb. word (na’^n) there and else- 
where used in ‘ change ’ of laiment is found in three 
difficult passages: Job 10^^ ‘changes and war are 
against me,’ which may mean ‘ relays ’ of soldiers 
as in 1 K but see Davidson in loc. In Job 14^“^ 
‘ all the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
my c. come,’ the meaning is clearly ‘release’ from 
the worry of life, as the^ soldier is released when 
his watch is over. But in Ps 55^® ‘ who have no 
changes, and who fear not God,’ this meaning, if 
possible, is not so easy. See Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v. 
2. In Lv 27®® ‘ if he c. it at all, then both it and 
the c. thereof shall be holy,’ c.= exchange (nniDn, 
RV ‘ that for which it is changed ’). Cf. Hey wood 
(1562), ‘Chaunge is no robry, but robry maketh 
chaunge.’ 3. Wis 14®® ‘ changing of kind ’ {yev^ffem 
ipaXKayliy RV ‘confusion of sex’). 4. Changeable 
in Is 3®® ‘ the c. suits of apparel,’ means that mag 
be changed ; Cheyne, state dressesy named in Heb. 
from their being put off* when the occasion for 
their use was over. 5. Changer. See Money. 

J. Hastings. 

CHANGE OF RAIMENT— The expression occurs 
in Gn 45®®, where Joseph gives to Benjamin five 
ch.mgc - of rriment ma^n) ; in Jg 14^®*^®, where 
S. ‘'‘M. 1 o OSS thirty changes of garments (onp 'n) ; 
also in 2 K 5®* ®®* ®®, as part of Naaman’s gift. In 
Jg 17^® part of Micah’s wages was to be an outfit of 
clothing ny). The separate mention (Jg 14^®) 

o'* i '' '"ip AV ‘sheet,’ RV 

‘ ‘ ‘ i , ■ ‘ change of raiment ’ 

referred to outer articles of dress. These, under 
some dift*erence of name, pattern, and material, 
acc. to life in desert, village, or city, were two ! 
(1) the coat or tunic (nina, xtrc6v), in the form of a 
dressing-gown worn with girdle ; and (2) the cloak 
or mantle (V'yo, ljxdTLOp)y of more ample and loose 
pattern. See Coat, Cloak, Dress. 

G. M. Mackte. 

CHANT was formerly (and is still poetically) 
used as a simple synonym for ‘sing.’ So Am 6® 
‘that chant ((joverdale, ‘synge’) to the sound of 
the viol’ (aip [all], RV ‘sing idle songs’). 

CHANUNEUS {Xapowalos, AV Channuneus), 
1 Es 8^8 (^^ LXX). — A Levite, answering to Merari, 
if to anything, in the parallel list in Ezr 8^®. 

CHAPEL. — The Frankish kings looked with 
special reverence on the capella or cloak of St. 
Martin, which was carried before them in battle and 
invoked in oaths. The name capella was then used 
for the sanctuary in which its capellani guarded 
this treasure. By steps which can readily be 
traced, the same designation came to be given to 
any sanctuary attached to a palace and containing 
boJv rLlio', to any j)iiva(e sanctuary, to any room 
or building for w'or^hip. not being a church. Our 
AV employs its English equivalent chapel at 
Am 7^®, but the RV has discarded this in favour 
of sanctuary. The latter comes nearer the mean- 
ing of the original, mikdashy which signifies a holy 
; ' / ■ . T’.(5 former, however, aj)11y suggests that 

; < I on the king whicli ^^as one of the 

characteristics of the sanctuary at Bethel. As an 
EnglLli Chajx'l Royal is not a | ari-h < ’;! ■; '1 1" - 

iiig 10 the publu, but a place 01 : ' m* 

oontiol and meant for the use of the sovereign, so 
were such buildings as that at Bethel intended 
primaiilyfor the king. Itwas bydiis periniss-ion that 
the people found a place there. Even at d eru ‘•ah m , 
Solomon built temple and palace in close proximity 
to each other : cf. Ezk 43®. Chapel occurs also in 
1 Mac (RV ‘ shrine ’), 2 Mac 10® (RV ‘ sacred in 
closure’), IP (RV ‘sacred place’). J. Tayi.or. 
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CHAPHENATHA 1 Mac 128’. —Close 

to Jeras. on the east. Unknown. 

CHAPITER (from Lat. ^ caput, through the 
French) is now displaced, in ordinary speech, by 
:h.,' ‘’o’.w ‘capital,^ which the American 

Vov ‘'101 roiiij'.. 1 .' wish to substitute for the older 
irnr. rouiiiiii’ hy the British Revisers. 1 . nnnD, 
LXX Mdepa, the spherical capital, 5 cubits high, 
of each of the two great brazen pillars — J achin and 
BoAZ (wh. see) — of Solomon’s temple. The passage 
recording the construction of these pillars, 1 K 7 -^®^* 
(with whicli cf. 2 K 25^’, 2 Ch 412 - is, Jer 52^^^, is one 
of the worst preserved in the OT, and much un- 
certainty still prevails as to the precise form and 
ornamentation of the capitals. For details see art. 
Temple, and compare the reconstruction of Stade 
in his Gesch. d. ^ Volkes Israel, i. p. 332, and of 
Perrot and Chipiez in Hist, of Art in Sardinia and 
Judcea (Eng. tr.), i. plates 6 and 7. In 2 Ch 3^® 
R| 3 X is used for these < li.^pilc - 2 . nnn^ appears in 
MT of 1 K 7®^ as a pnii o. ilu' brazen lavers made 
by Hiram for the temple, but is almost certainly a 
corruption of (Ewald, Stade, Eilost.). bee 
Lavek. 3. In Ex 3088 we read that the upper 
portions or tops (nn’c^Ki, EV ‘their chapiters’) of 
the five pillars which supported the ‘screen for 
the door of the tent’ (RV) were to be overlaid with 
gold, while the corresponding parts of the pillars 
of the court were to be overlaid with silver (Ex 
381’. Id. Although all these pillars were of one 
piece, the parts thus treated would have the 
appearance of capitals (LXX Ke<f>a\LSes). 

A. R. S. Kei^nedy. 

CHAPMAN (Anglo-Sax. cedp ‘trade,’ and mann 
‘man’) is used only once in AV, 2 Ch ‘Beside 
that which chapmen and merchants brought/ (t^ni 
Q’ lOC'j RV *the chapmen,’ Amer. RY ‘ the traders’). 
For the same RV gives ‘chapmen’ (AY 

‘merchantmen’) 1 K IQi*, and it is an . ' ■ ■ ■* 
tr. if the word had been still in m* 'o- . . 
meaning cf. Rogers (1642), ‘It is not a meete 
thing that man should be both chapman and 
customer.’ J. Hastings. 

CHAPT. — Jer 14^ ‘Because the ground is ch^t, 
for there was no rain in the earth ’ (nDo, Amer. RY 
‘ chapped,’ RVm ‘ dismayed,’ for the Heb. has both 
meanings). Bradley (1727) in his Farmer^ s Diet. 
speaks of ‘claiey or stiff earth . . . subject to chap 
during the heat of summer ’ ; but the word, which 
means ‘ cracked,’ is no longer used of land. 

J, Hastings. 

CHARAATHALAN (B XapaaBaXdp, A Xapd 
*Ada\dp, AV Charaathalar), 1 Es A name 

g ’.ven to a leader of certain families who returned 
om Babylon under Zemb. But * Charaathalan 
leading them and Allar’ is due to some pei version 
of the original, which has ‘ Cherub, Ad dan, Inirner,’ 
three names of places in Bab., from which the 
return was made (Ezr 2® pNi nn?, XapoiJs (A Xepoiip), 
cf. Neh 7®i). The form in 1 Es may be 
pnnl\ ac<“oini:cd f(M by confusion between 0 and B, 
and 'K .wet'" A {*rid A. H. St. J. Thackeeay. 

CHARAX {XipaKa,€ts roV, 2 Mac 12i’, RY ‘to 
Charax,’ AY ‘to Characa’). — East of Jordan, and 
apparently in the land of Tob. Unknown. 

CHAREA (A Xaped, B om.), 1 Es 582 =Harsha, 
Ezr2®2, Neh7»". 

CHARGE, CHARGEABLE.— To charge (late Lat. 
carrxeare to load, from carrus a wagon, whence 
old Yt. charger) is ‘ to load,’ and a charge is ‘ a load as 
we still speak of * charging’ a gun, and of its ‘ charge.’ 
But in the Bible the word is used only figuratively. 
!• To burden one, or be a burden on one, AY ‘ be 


chargeable,’ Neh 5^® ‘ the former governors, that 
had been before me, were c. unto the people ’ (nn^n 
lit. ‘made heavy on,’ RYm ‘laid burdens 
upon’); esp. in the matter of expense, 2 S IS^® 
‘ let us not all now go [to the sheep-shearing feast], 
lest we be c. unto thee’ (^393, RY ‘be burden- 
some’) ; 1 Th 2® ‘ because we would not be c. unto 
any of you’ {iwL^apio), ‘be a weight upon,’ RV 
‘ that we might not burden ’ ; so 2 Th 3®) ; and 2 Co 
IP ‘ I was c. to no man ’ (icarawp/edw, only here and 
1213. w i ],<)..■ op iXX gives simple mp/cdw as tr. of 
rjs; ‘to ue (.i-io' ‘torn away,’ Gn 3285*3^**% 
Job 33^^ Dn [LXX] 11®. The vh. k. is to benumb, 
as a torpedo [vdpKT)] might benumb, and so to 
paralyse one by laying aiiotiiors maintenance on 
him). Cf. Geneva B. ‘ I was not slothful to the 
hinderance of anie man ’ ; R Y ‘ I was not a burden 
on any man.’ 2. The burden of expense is also 
expressed by ‘charge,’ both verb and subst. ; Neh 
10 ^^ ‘ to c. ourselves yearly with the third part of a 
shekel for the service 01 the house of our God’ 
(p5); 1 Ti 5^® ‘let not the church be charged’ 
(j8ape«r0at, RV ‘ be burdened ’ as in 2 Co 5"^ EV) ; 

1 Co 9 ^® ‘ that ... I may make the gospel without 
c.’ (dSdTraj'os) ; 9’ ‘ who goeth a warfare any time 
at his own charges ? ’ (£5£ots d^pcovLois ) ; Ac 2P^ ‘ be at 
charges with them ’ (RV ‘ for them,’ SairdvTjcrov 
alrrols, ‘ spend upon them ’). Cf. Shaks. Mich. ///. 
I. ii. 256— 

‘ IT be at charges for a looking-glass.' 

3. To lay a special duty upon one, as 2 Ch 36^== 
Ezr P ‘ he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jems.’ (ip5). Then this duty or n -■ \y\ ihilily > 
expressed by the suhst. ‘charge,’ .hu- ,*>i ^ 
hath given him (God) a c. over the earth ? ’ (ip?) ; 
Jth 788 ‘ he dispersed the people every one to their 
own c.’ (Trapeja/SoXo)). Then the word is freely used 
(as tr. of riiD^^D), esp. in Nn (P) in a half-technical 
sense, quite “o ■» io any modern idiom. Thus 
the duty is 11 4®^ ‘the c. of this burden.’ 

Since J" imposes it, it is ‘the c. of the Lord,’ Lv 
88®. It is also called ‘ the c. of the sons of Gershon ’ 
(Nu 38 ®), because on them the burden lies. And 
from its object or extent it is described as : 1®® ‘the 
c. of the tabernacle of the testimony ’ ; 3®^ ‘ the c. 
of the ark’; 3® ‘the c. of the children of Israel’ ; 
or 3®® ‘the c. of the for the c. of the 

children of Israel.’ 4. This me; ‘ ■, dly 

into care or custody : 2 K 7^'^ * to . ^ “i ■ «• r. of 

the gate’ (I'p^n) ; 1 Ch 9^® (Vi^) ; Ac ‘who had the c. 

of all her treasure’ {iirl ) ; Nu 31^^ ‘ the meu of war 
which are under our c,’ (x) : cf. Ac AYm * o^ce 
or charge^ (dina-KOTn^, AV ‘ bishoprick,’ RV ‘ofiSce,’ 
RYm ‘ overseership ’). 5. From ‘ give a c.’ (Mt 4®, 
Lk 4^®, 1 Ti 6^), or ‘ give in c.’ (1 Ti 5*^ ‘ these things 
give in c.,’ vapayyiXKuj, RY ‘command’), there 
naturally arises the meaning of ‘enjoin’ or ‘com- 
mand,’ of which the examples are numerous and 
obvious,* and the subst c. = a command, as 2 S 18®, 
Ac 168®- (‘charging the jailor to keep them 
safely; who, having received such a c.’), 1 Ti 1^® 
6^8. 6. The last and heaviest weight to lay on one 
is to ‘ lay blame,’ found chiefly in the phrase ‘ lay 
to the c. of,’ Dt 21®, Ps 35^^ Ac 7®® 238®, Ro 8®®, 2 Ti 
4^®. But the simple verb is also used in this sense, 

2 S 3 ® ‘ thou chargest me to-day with a fault con- 

cerning this woman’; Job ‘nor charged God 
foi-IUlily’ I'RV ‘ with foolishness’), 4^® ‘his angels 
lie Lhaigoili with foUy.’ J. HASTINGS. 

CHARGER (orig. either something that maybe 
loaded or something to load v i l!i. See Cil \ lir f j. — 
A charter is ‘ a large plate or fiat dish for carrying 
a large joint of meat,’ Oaf. Eng, Diet, The word is 

* But see Mt 930, Mk I'lS ' ^:;^aitly charged,* luSpiuoiouMi^ with 
Tha^-er on that word, Gould's note on Mk 143, and Axpos. Times, 
voL i. p 172 ff. 
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used as tr. of (1) Nu "1 passim, the silver c. 
offered by various princes as a dedication gift ; (2) 
Ezr ‘thirty chargers of . . ‘ousand 
chargers of silver,’ ’ i ' , ‘ of i ( ' of the 

house of the Lord . ■ ■ Cyrus ; (3) jrLpa^ Mt 

14®- Mk 6^® 28 Qf charger m which John the 
Baptist’s head was presented to Salome, and by her 
to her mother. See Basket, Food. 

J. Hastings. 

CHARIOT (331, 2^31 Ps 104®, Ps 46®, 

dpp^a, currus), — In ancient times war chariots 
formed an buj,u’ lant part of the military strength 
of a nation. We learn from Egyptian monu- 
ments that th<^ were larg * * the 

armies of the Hittite and .-i ' and 

thence they were introduced into Egypt about the 
17th cent. B.C. (Bru^sch, Mist. ofMgypt, i. 295). 
An Egyp. poem mentions that the TTi ■ . i - h ■ o . h .. 
2500 chariots against Eamses li. (».(. Voi}\\ ; «'*»! 
when the Egyptians defeated the allied forces of 
the Syrians at Megiddo in the 14th cent. B.O., they 
captured 2041 horses and 924 chariots. A papyrus 
relating to the same period described the adven- 
tures of an E^ptian mohar or official, who drove 
through PaL in a chariot, a »;•;». !■ i". 1/ his 
servant. In the OT we read <? ; o ■ •’) * and 
horsemen of Pharaoh at the time of the Exodus 
(Ex 14®^* 15‘‘^). In Pal. the Israelites must have 
become familiar with the use of chariots in war 
long before they adopted them. Thus they were 
used by the Can. kings defeated at the Waters of 
Merom (Jos 11^"®), by Jabin and Sisera, who had 
900 chariots of iron (Jg 43*^3 52®) ; and it was 
through their iron chariots that the Canaanites of 
the valleys were able to maintain themselves 
against the conquering Israelites ( Jg 1^®, cf. Jos 
1710. These chariots were doubtless built of 
wood (cf. Jos 11® ‘burnt their chariots’) and plated 
or strengthened with iron. The translation of 
Vulg. currus falcati ( Jg P® 4®- ^®) seems to involve 
an anachronism ; for the use of scythes attached to 
the axles of war chariots was probably introduced 
from Persia. Certainly, chariots of this kind are 
never represented on the monuments of Egypt or 
Xenophon attributes the invention to 
( V }. vi. 1. 27). In the time of Saul the 

ihs * i I'lvaded the country of Israel with 3000 
chariots (1 S 13* LXX [Luc.]; see Driver, Text of 
Sam.), David, during his Syrian wars, captured 
1000 chariots (1 Ch 18^), and on another occasion 
700 (2 S 10^®) ; but, following the example of Joshua 
(Jos 11®), he maimed the horses, reserving only 
sufficient for 100 chariots (2 S 8^). The introduction 
of chariots into the Israelite army dates from the 
time of Solomon, who maintained an establishment 
of 1400 chariots (1 K 10^®, 2 Ch P^) and 4000 horses 
(2 Ch in 1 TC 1-® [TTob. wrongly 40,000). These 
were siniioiicd fwnLly in .Jerusalem and partly in 
more siurjiblc cii ios .«^cIe<‘lo(l for the purpose (1 K 9^® 
10®®). Both chariots and horses were mainly im- 
ported from Egypt, and profitable trade in them 
was carried on with the Efittite and Syrian kings. 
We are told that a chariot was brought from 
Egypt for 600 shekels of silver, and a horse for 150 
shelcels ( 1 K 10®®'*, 2 Ch 1^®'- ). From this time onwards 
chariots form a regular part of the army both in 
the northern and southern kingdoms (1 E 16®, 2 K 
714 916, 21 1()2 137. 14 g2i^ Jg 27 Mic 5^® etc. ). In particular, 
the king seems regularly to have gone to battle in 
his chariot (1 2 K 23®®, cf. 1 K 12'®, 2 K9®'). 

Zimri held the important office of captain of half 
the chariots (1 K 16®). There seem, however, to 
have often been difficulties in securing a sufficient 
supply of horses (2 K 7'®'* IS^®) ; hence in the time 
of Tsaiah there was a strong party in Judah which 1 
favoured a close alliance with E'gj’’pt (Is 30®- 31' 
36®). But the consciousness still survived that the 
use of chariots had been introduced from heathen 


countries. Hence, while the historian looks upon 
them as a mark of regal despotism (1 S 8"), and the 
Deuteronomic law forbids the king to multiply 
horses (Dt 17'®), the piophets regard horses and 
chariots as a sign of dependence on human aid 
instead of on divine protection (Hos 14® [Heb. ^], 
Is 27 30'® 31'), and the, ■ . . ‘ 'v ir destruction in 

the Messianic future ■ ®], Zee 9'®). 

Frequent allusion is made to the use of war 
chariots by the Syrians (1 K 20®'* 2* 22®', 2 K 
the Assyrians (Is" 5-® Nah 3®), the Egyptians 
(2 K 7®, Jer 46^* ®), and others (Ezk 23®*' 26^, Is 43''^, 
Jer 5P', Hag 2®®). Chariots were used also in the 
later Syrian kingdom (Dn 11^®, 1 Mac 1'7 8®), and 
Antioclius Eupator is said to have possessed 300 
chariots armed with scythes (2 Mac 13‘^). 

The chariot was employed also in times of peace 
(Gn 50®, 1 K 18^-, 2 K 5®*®' 10'®'-, Is 66^®), and was 
regarded as a mark of high rank. Thus Pharaoh 
assigned to Joseph his ‘second chariot’ (Gn 41'^) ; 
V'. 1 "*■' ■ . ■ d 1. '>andhorses 

I5',1K1®); 

cf. also Is 22'®, Jer 17^ 22^. In the NT the only 
chariot mentioned, except in Eev 9®, cf. 18'®, is that 
of ti:«‘ ri' ‘j treasurer of Candace (Ac 8®®®'*). 
The ii . ■ ' practice of dedicating horses and 

chariots to the sun, introduced by some of the 
later kings of Judah, was abolished by Josiah 
(2 K 23"). 

The chariots of the Hebrews doubtless resembled 
those used by the surrounding nations, and repre- 
sented on Egyp. and Assyr. monuments. They 
were two- wheeled vehicles, open behind, drawn by 
two horses, and containing two (1 K 22®^) or perhaps 
three persons (2 K 9^*®). The latter view is sup- 
ported by the special Heb. term for an officer, 
shaltsh (B>'^^), lit. third man ; see Ex 14^ 15^ 2 K 7® 
9®* 10®* 15®* etc. The Egyp. chariots were of light 
and simple construction, the material employed 
being wood, as is proved by sculptures represent- 
ing the manufacture of chariots. The axle was 
set far back, and the bottom of the car, which 
rested on this and on the pole, was sometimes 
formed of a frame interlaced with a network of 
thongs or ropes. The chariot was entirely open 
behind, and for the greater part of the sides, which 
were formed by a curved rail rising from each side 
of the back of the base, and restiim on a wooden 

S ht above the pole in front. From this rail, 
was strengthened by 1 .1'' : ' 'i- ■■■*_. n horn 
case of leather, often richly ■■■■ . si ■ on 

the right-hand s* ’ ' * • . . rwards ; while^ the 

quiver and spear « ■ ! ■ 1 . ■ the opposite direc- 

tion. The wheels, which were fastened on the axle 
by a linch-pin secured with a short thong, had six 
spokes in the case of war chariots, but in private 
vehicles sometimes only four. The pole slopcvl up- 
wards, and to the end of it a curved yoke was 
attached. A small saddle at each end of the yoke 
rested on the withers of the horses, and was 
secured in its place by breast-band and girth. No 
traces are to he seen. The bridle was often orna- 
mented ; a bearing-rein was fastened to the saddle, 
and the other reins passed through a ring at the side 
of this. The number of horses to a chariot seems 
always to have been two j and in the car, which 
contained no seat, only rarely are more than two 
persons depicted, except in triumphal processions. 

Assyrian chariots did not differ in any essential 
points from the Egyptian. They were, however, 
completely panelled at the sides, and a shield was 
sometimes hung at the back. The wheels had six, 
or, at a later period, eight spokes ; the felloes were 
broad, and seem to have been formed of three 
distinct circles of wood, sometimes surrounded by 
a metal tire. While only two horses were 
attached to the yoke, in the older monuments a 
third horse is generally to be seen, which was prob- 
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ably used as a reserve. The later chariots are 
square in front, not rounded; the car itself is 
larger and higher ; the cases for weapons are 
placed in front, not at the side; and only two 
horses are used. The harness difiers somewhat 
from the Egyptian, A broad collar passes round 
the neck, from which hangs a breast ornament, the 
whole being secured by a triple strap under the 
belly of the horse. As in Egypt, there are no 
traces visible ; two driving- reins are attached to 
each horse, but the beaiing-rein seems to be un- 
known. In addition to the warrior and the 
charioteer, we often see a third man, who bears a 
shield ; and a fourth occupant of the chariot some- 
times appears. 

The Hittite chariots, as represented on Egyp. 
monuments, regularly contain three warriors. In 
construction they are plainer and more solid than 
the Egyptian, and the sides are not open. The 
chariots on Persian sculptures closely resemble 
the Assyrian. 

In Sir 49® the first vision of Ezekiel is alluded to 
as ‘ the chariot of the cherubim,’ and that chapter 
(Ezk 1), under the title of ‘the ehaiiot,’ figures 
largely in later Jewish mystical speculation. Cf. 
Schurer, HJF ll. i. 347. 

Literature.— L ajard, Niwveh (1849), ii, 848-3.'>6 ; Rawlinson, 
Five Great Monarchm (1864), u. 1-21 ; Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians (1847), i. 335-359 ; Nowack, Reb, Archuolonie^ i 3661 

H. A. White. 

CHARITY. — From 1 Co 8^ onwards ‘ charity ’ is 
frequently employed in AY as the tr. of dydiryj ; in 
R V it does not occur. 

The Gr. word dydievi is supposed to have been coined by the 
LXX. It is found in < -j'. r > • •' (\k • 1 

and only once in Phil > ( . • i- ' \.\: it o,\* ( \ j 

1315, Ec 91-6, Oa 24. 6 . 7 35. io 58 76 54. 6 Jer 22 always as tr. of 
; and in Wis 89 6 I 8 , Sir 48ii. It has been supposed that the 
LXX felt the need of a word of purer , . ' 1 • 

existence, but 2 8 "“'-* ^ . 

that supposition. ■ » the need of 

was a stronger word than either dyaiiewis ot with which 

they elsewhere translate Thus in 2 S IS^®, Ec 9 l- 6 ife is | 

ii-ed in cmphal 'C con I r as! to ‘ hate.* i 

V\heii C'hn&i li’n.iv came, n. ving’ received the new revelation 
of the loie oj (Jo i, u rorf'd L 1 -.word as yet unspoilt by common | 

. *•< , u'ul H{lo|i'.( ^ lOt'.i «« '• : ' ’ , P ■’ ” 

.*1 tiiai iiio 1 \ \ . I ^ , 

made it the more easily adopted, for this was now also a leading 
thought, as m iJn 4« 16 ‘ God is love,’ and ‘Herein la love, 1 
not that we loved God,’ etc. 1 

The word is used 117 times in NT (including iyarai, ‘love- 
feasts,’ Jude 12 [and 2 P 21-J L Tr 1\ II ), a'ua\q of Jove with 
s}i (‘h God 1‘ i> • ) “ething to do. Its distribution, accord, to I 
.M(. ill on and ■. FT Concord.^ is as follows: Synop. 2 (Mt 
Lk J ,l'i 7 , Ro 9, 1 Co H ? C') 9 u 1 3. lO, Ph 4, 

001 o. 1 In 6, A in 3, 1 Ti 6, 2 J i *, 'I 1. P.i • -n I h‘ MP3, 

2 P 2, 1 Jn 1?, 2 Jn 3 Jn 1, J-aP 3, lk \ 2. 'I s - 1 i-, ^/nop. 2, 
Jn (incliKi Mg Ko.; ^J, I’aiil 75, He 2, P 6, Jude 3. It is not 
used in Mk, Ac, Ja. 

Jerome o\pc'!.(.jii‘«'d the dr*’‘'<nP./ be.s been airr'b ;m 1 i 
t<* the LX 'line was iiv) d-- Vl *\[\. a’« ni, in Ls; -i tor ! 

Arno>‘^^il't im; >• > .''o, -iiriL'' co'aiix i - wtll •«( • '■i.'i' 

He frOipert'iK*- <■■ ' e dr to, e mi, .u- J H'neM 

(rharitas), doarnv-ss, though both voids, being comparatively 
weak, mib'-id rhe very point for wh’c'i uytarri had first been 
‘<).i'“d iJi'f'fio :s f' . d in Vulg. 24 times, caritaa 90 tunes 
(I I* 5*4 jrn ( ,4 tr.) ; but the choice of one or the other 

I '"s !U‘e i< . ■ 

Wie: ! ■( i, ' Jb«' \ I M'o, g ‘‘ove* for dilectio and 
‘ebarj(_i ' for e-. • ■ in Ool 18- 13 where he 

MoiMi'.'' :« I ■ ' ■ ■ I m 1 Go 184 where he 

■* iVie p: fr* 

'riTidalc Hisleinaiiealiv a\oi(lp(l ( eeles-iiST cal words, andso dis- 
carded ‘cbaiuj ’ entirdv, using 'lo\o ’ e^er\ where, except Ro 
1 ti5 ‘chanrabh ’ (awri ana Col ll3 *His dear Son’ for 

'the Son of h.s lO'C.’ Tindale vras followed b\ Cmtrdale, Iho 
Great Bible, and the Genova Bible, except tnat the Geneva has 
‘ charity ’ m Rev 24* w. 

The Bishops restored ‘charity’ into the foil, places; Ro 
1330 1 Co 81 131.a.S-4(«-8. 13ft«14l ]f 5 M Ool 314, 1 Th 

30 la 68 , 2 Th 13, 1 Ti i5 21 ® 432, 2 Ti 222 310 , Tit 22, 1 P 486 i« 
514 , 2 P17, 1 Jn 31 , 3 Jn8, Jude 1 . 12 , Rev 210; while they 
accepted Tindale’s ‘charitably’ in Ro 14i5, and his ‘dear Son* 
in Col 113. 

The Rhemish Bible, being tr. from the Vulg., returned to the 
use of ‘charity* and ‘love,’ following the Vul^. precisely, 
except that (as with Wyclif) the third ‘charity’ is omitted in 
10O184. 

The translators of AV followed the Bishops, except In Ro 
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1310 6w, 1 Th 312 6®, 1 Jn 31, and Jude 2, where they capriciously 
prefer ‘ love ’ to ‘ chanty.’ 

I The RV gives ‘love’ wherever the Revisers found in 
I the text they adopted ; for they reckoned , * \- 

to translate the same Gr. word by the sai 0 ’ > 
that could possibly be done. No other Eng. version is so con- 
sistent. ‘ Chanty ’ never occurs. 

The word ‘charity’ entered b at 

two different times. First in the loiiu (irom 
Fr. chiert6, chert 6) and with the ordinary meaning 
of the Lat. caritas, ‘dearness,’ both in reference 
to price and affection. Next in the forms cant at, 
caritet, chantet, chariti, from the popular use of the 
caritas {caritatem) of the Vulg. in the Church to 
indicate Christian ‘ love.’ The two words were too 
close to be kept distinct, and in the i7th cent. 
cherte was discontinued. 

After the Vulg., charity was used of the love of 
God, as 1 Jn 4®*^® ‘God is charite’ (Wyclif) = ‘God 
is charitie’ (Rheims — dyiirri is tr. by ‘c.’ through- 
out 1 Jn in Wyclif and Rhemish). Its meaning 
as applied to man is well expressed by Abp. 
Hamilton, Catechism (1552), ‘Quhate is cherite? 
It is luf e, quharby we lufe God for his awin saik 
. . , and our neichbour for God’s saik, or in God.’ 
But such a word could not resist the strong 
tendency to doge ’’iti a I ’on If indeed it had not de- 
;’i ■ < . (\1 in 0 ii-o o. lIj.- Vulg. itself. As early 
j'- \(oi] v.e find the general sense of kindly dis- 

position, leniency. Thus, Cato 3, * I . . . beseche 
alle suche that fynde faute or errour that of theyr 
charyte they correcte and amende hit.’ Hr, G. 
Salmon {Gnosticism and Ay ;> 211) 

thinks it probable that the j 1 I o ■ . j of 
the word to blri'-.iiM'ig aio-o Trom its freq. em- 
ployment in apiH'J I ' of i)i( JK'iiois either for money 
on behalf of some good object, or for prayers on 
behalf of the souls in purgatory ; the common 
exordium being, ‘ Good Christian people, we pray 
you of your charity to ^ive so and so.’ 

That there was a feeling about 1611 against the 
use of ‘love’ in the 1. n^iu g^c of religion is shown 
by Bacon’s remark .lii.'.v;? did ever allow the 
discretion and tenderness of the Rhemish trans- 
lation in this point, that finding in the original 
the word dydirrj and never #pws, do ever translate 
Charity and never Love, because of the indifferency 
and equivocation of the word with impure love* 
(the statement is incorrect, since Rheims gives 
‘love’ for dydTTTj 23 times, but it expresses the 
feeling of the day). But it does not appear that it 
was in deference to any such fiibng that the 
Bishops and AV introduced ‘ciuniiv ngaiii, but 
either to avoid ‘ the scrupulosity of the i’liiiiaas,’ 
or to C'>('a])e the charge oP ‘unequal dealii^ towaida 
a gr<*ab iiiim Im.t of gooil J'lnglish words.’ The objec- 
tions to ‘c.’ as a tr. of dydirri are that it is now 
obsolete in the sense of ‘love,’ B^s•Jgc^^ing a mild 
toleration, in place of the iioblc^i and iiio'-u search- 
ing of virtues ; and that its use in AV (esp. through- 
out 1 Co 13) ha^-givcii libc to tiu* mi^ffikcn idea that 
St. Paul iM ks-s 1 :io apostle of lo\o ilia a St. .SoJin. 
See Alms(^iving and Love. J. Ijasiivcs. 

CHARM.— See Amulet and DiviNATioir. 

CHARMS (XapM, AV Came), 1 Es 6“— Called 
Harim, Ezr 2®®, Neh 7^. The form in 1 Es is 
derived from the Heb., and not from the Gr. form 
m the canonical books. 

CHARMIS (Bk Xapfieh, A XaXjLte£f='rr )5 Gn 46®). 
— Son of Melchiel, one of three rulers or elders ol 
Bethulia ( Jth 6“ 8^® 10»). 

CHASE.— See Hunting. 

CHASEBA {Xace^d), Es 5*^.— There is no oorr& 
spending name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 
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CHASTENING, CHASTISEMENT, TRIBXJ- 
LATION. — The idea represented by the words 
chastening or chastisement fills a considerable 
space both in OT and NT. In Heb. it is usually 
expressed by the verb id;, and the substantive 
with which n'a'in and nijaiFi are frequently com- 
bined ; and in Gr. by the corresponding verb and 
subst. iratSeiJw and uraidda. The etymological con- 
nexion of these last words with irah suggests that 
education, in the widest sense of the word, in- 
cluding reference to the means as well as the end 
of the process, is the main idea involved. And on 
the whole this is true. In one 7 F' h 6 ^ 

fathers are charged to bring up ■ ■ « . . in 

the iracdelg. ml vovdealg. Kvpiov, where jraidela is the 
Christian discipline of character, as it ought to 
be enforced in the Christian family. The same 
idea is presented in He 12 ®, where fathers are 
regarded in the character of vaidevral — as those 
who exercise discipline over their children, and 
esp. over their faults, for their good. This same 
conception is applied without reserve to God. Cue 
of the most striking passages is Pr 3^^^* * My son, 
despise not the chastening (Traideta) of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked {i\eyxop.evos) by 
him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth 
{vaiSe^et), and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.* This is quoted aud enforced in He 
and Kev 3^®. The idea insisted upon is that 
the troubles which befall the people of God are not 
to be read as signs of His hostility, hut of His 
paternal care. ‘ What son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not ? ’ In a larger sense, perhaps, than 
this, the grace of God is spoken of as having 
appeared in saving power, teaching us {watdeTL>ovaa) 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts we 
ehould live soberly, righteously, and godly. 

* Teaching ’ here suggests too little, and probahly 

* disciplining ’ or S b} -h 'li'i is too narrow; but 

the conception of i < ‘s’ 1 i .vti life offered in this 
passage is that of education under a power which 
IS at once gracious and severe. The which 
brings salvation to men employs resources of all 
kinds to put them in complete possession of it. 
Often the idea of painful correction is prominent, 
and in one place the severe word ‘judgment’ 
appears in the context. The abuses connected 
with the Lord’s Supper at Corinth had produced 
much sickness and not a few deaths in the Church 
(1 Co 11 ®®). Men had been eating and drinking 
‘judgment ’to themselves. Yet even under such 
j'.-l. o!"' ( {KpLv6juL€Pot), the apostle teaches, Chris- 
i ! li r • (■ not objects of God’s hostility : He is seek- 
ing their good; ‘we are being chastened by the 
Lord, that we may not be condemned with the 
vorld.’ Facii 111 (I’o-'C '-.v ■ • v' ■. ’c 

ch'K'-'.l^omcTiL.socrn- '■oj.w lul ores' rn ■ 'S 

not God, is made the instrument of it, this holds 
good. The sinner in 1 Co 5 is delivered to Satan, 
tor the destruction of the flesh indeed (by death ?), 
hut that the spirit may he saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. So in 1 Ti P® Hymenseus and Alex- 
ander are handed over to the Adversary, that they 
may be taught under his hands {irvLidevdCoo-t.) not to 
blaspheme. Compare also St. Paul’s own case ; 
the thorn in the flesh is called an angel of Satan, 
yet it disciplines him in the Christian ^ace of 
humility. The human mind, so long as ft dwells 
in the human body, will not be able to avoid 
calling such things ‘ evils ’ ; no chastening for the 
present seems matter of joy : it is all grief and 
pain. !■'»(! i: is only afterward, when the fruit of 
I ightcon'fM*-^ appears, that we can see it is 
something to thank God for, a real indication of 
His love for His children. The large use made in 
the Apocrypha of the idea of ‘chastisement’ for 
the moral interpretation of experience is reir 
striking. One of the chief passages is Wis 3^'* 


There we find the conception that suffering is a 
trial, which, when one stands it successfully, brings 
a sure reward : a reward too, as in 2 Co 4^'^^', out 
of proportion to the suffering, bXLyo. watdevdiPTes 
jueydXa €iejyyeT7j9i](ropTai. The idea 
also, as well as that of testing, is i:* . .!c 

comparison of Wis 3® ws xpvahv iv i^od~ 

/jux<r€v airois. The , . ■ ' • id paternal aspects 

of chastisement are ■ ■ , in Wis 11^®^* : the 

people of God are chastened m mercy, the wicked 
are judged and tormented in wrath ; His own He 
puts to the proof ebs irari^p povderuiv, the Others He 
condemns cIjs diroropios So again, in 2 Mac 

fl'"*, j' . ' <^od ‘ chastens with calamity,’ He never 

j ! i' people. This is the main thought of 
the NT passages also ; suffering is the rod in a 
Father’s hand, and the sole instrument by which 
the purposes of the Father’s love can he effected. 

The word tribulation has come into onr lan- 
guage from the Yulg. rendering, not of xatSeiJw, 
but of 9X1^03, 6X1^ Li. In NT none of F ' ■ ^ 

which these words are used suggest • > 
‘tribulation' is disciplinary. It is said, indeed, 
that we must through many tribulations enter into 
the kingdom of God (Ac 14^2), hut they are rather 
barriers to be forced, dangers to be disregarded, 
than disciplines to be welcomed. In 2 Co F the 
idea occurs that one man may have to suffer in 
order to acquire the gift of administering con- 
solation to others. Once in OT (Is 26^®) the ideas 
of ‘tribulation’ and ‘chastening’ are expressly 
combined ; ip 6XLxl/et fiLKp^ ^ TrcLidda arov ijfup ; hut as 
a rule SXL^ls (affliction or tribulation) is used in a 
more purely objective way. It may he, in point of 
fact, an instrument of 7rat5e£a, hut that is not the 
point of view to w'hich of itself it leads. 

J. Dennev. 

CHASTITY.-— See Ceimes, and Markiage. 

GHEBAR {n;i?, Xo^dp, Ezk F- « 3^®* 2 * «>• 2 ® 43®). 

— river in ‘ the land of the Chaldaeans,’ by the 
side of which Ezekiel saw his first vision of the 
Cherubim. Near the hanks of this stream was 
Tel-abib, the home of a colony of Jewish exiles, 
among whom Ezekiel lived and prophesied (Erk 
3^®). The Chebar has commonly been identified, 
in accordance with a Syrian Christian tradition, 
with the Habor (ibri, 'AjSippas), the modern Chabour, 
which runs into the Eiipliiates not far from the 
site of Circesium. But the two names are very 
different, and Babylonia, whither the Jews were 
deported (2 K 24^®**, Jer 29^- 2 ®), can hardly be con- 
sidered to include Northern Mesimotamia. It is 
therefore more probable that the (3liehar was one 
of the numerous canals in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon to which the name of ‘river’ was often 
given (cl Nbldeke in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon). 
The name, however, has not yet been discovered 
in any of the numerous lists of rivers and canals 
which are to he found in Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. The word is probably connected with 
the Semitic root nna to he great ; hence it has been 

S sted that Chebar was another name of the 
rMalchat or Royal Canal of Nebuchadrezzar. 

H. A. White. 

CHECK in the obsol. sense of ‘rebuke’ or ‘re- 
proof’ occurs Job 20® ‘I have heard the c. of my 
reproach’ (EV ‘reproof which piiiteth me to 
shame’). Cf. Pepys, Diary, 2()th Sopt., *I was 
very angiy, and . . , did give him a very great 
check for it, and so to bed and Shaks., Henry IV. 
IV. iii. 34, ‘I never knew yet but rebuke and 
check was the reward of valour.’ EV gives the 
verb in 1 S 24^ in the mod. sense of ‘ restrain,’ ‘ so 
David checked his men with these words’ (AY 
‘ stayed ’). J. Hastings. 

CHECKER WORK (now generally sp«lt chequer 
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work) is work arranged after the pattern of a 
chess-board (which was orig. called ‘ a checker or 
chequer ’)• 1 K 7^^ ‘ nets of checker work ' 

— trellis work of some material used to 
ornament the ‘chapiter-’ < ji’”.! s 
temple. In 2 K the .>■ '/"■ « /'" iu, .(< in 

an upper chamber through which Ahaziah fell. 
In Job 18® it is a net for snaring, J. Hastings. 

CHEDOR-L5.0MER('iDj;^-j“i2,Xo5o\Xo7o/x5p,(7Aei^- 
lahomor). — Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, com- 
manded the vassal -kings Amraphel of Shinar, 
Arioch of Ellasar (which see), and Tidal, king of 
Goiim, in the war against the Canaanite princes of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar 
(Gn 14^’^®). After twelve vears of servitude the 
latter had rebelled against Chedorlaomer, who, with 
his allies, tliercupon marched into the west, on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, smiting the Rephaim in 
Bashan, the Zuzim or Zamzummin in Ammon, the 
Emim in Moab, and the Horites in Mount Seir. 
He then turned northward through Kadesh-barnea 
(now 'Ain Igiadis), and ‘smote all the country of the 
Amalekites (or Bedawin), and also the Amorites 
that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar ’ or T T ■ -i le 
western shore of the Dead Sea. i ‘ a 

battle with the Canaanite princes in the vale of 
Siddim, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Canaanites, the death (?) of the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the capture of their cities. * Abram 
the Hebrew,’ however, armed 318 of his men and 
fell upon the conquerors by night near Dan in the 
extreme north, pursuing them to Hobah, west of 
Damascus, and recovering the spoil of Sodom, as 
well as his nephew Lot. 

Chedorlaomer is the Elamite name Kudur- 
Lagamar,* ‘ servant of Lagamar,’ one of the 
principal Elamite gods. Similar names are Kudur- 
Nankhundi, ‘ servant of the god Nankhundi,’ and 
Kudur-Mabug, the father of Eri-aku (Arioch). 
In the time of Eri-aku, Brby’oni.' under tlio 
suzerainty of Elam; and I ii-aku rov'K'u at 

Larsa and Ur, and clauni^d -o\uoigri'.y over ihe 
whole of Chaldsea, an independent dynasty was 
ruling at Babylon ‘ in the land of Shinar/ Kudur- 
Mabug is called by his son ‘ the father of the land 
of the Amorites,^ or Syria and Palestine, which 
implies some kind of authority there, but he never 
lias the title of king. He was also ‘the father 
of Tamutbal,* a frontier district of Elam. The 
‘ land of the Amorites ’ had been subdued by the 
Bab. conqueror Sargon of Acoad many centuries 
before (in B.C. 3800). Four times he marched into 
Syria, and, after ( itcage of himself by 
tne shore of the M- -ul'm ;:*i and oro— ing the 
coemtries ‘of the sea of the setting sun,' lie i.nvcd 
his conquests into a ‘single’ iiMi-ii'* TTis son 
Naram-Sin made his way into I'e iiie Pen- 
insula, and must therefore have followed the same 
road as Chedorlaomer. A later king of Babylonia, 
Ammi-satana (B.C. 2230), still calls himself ‘king 
of the land of the Amorites ’ ; and the deep and 
permanent influence of Babylonia in Canaan, 
evidenced by the Tel el-Amama tablets, proves 
that Bah. domination must have long continued 
there. Ammi-satana was the great -graiirl -on of 
Khammurahi, the king of Babylon who overthrew 
Eri-aku and his Elamite allies, and united all 
Babylonia under one monarch, ^ Khammurahi 
died sixty years before the accession of Ammi- 
satana, so that, as he reigned fifty-five years, we 
may place the expedition of Chedorlaomer about 
B.C. 2330. A. H. Sayce. 

CHEEK, CHEEK-BONE ('0^, Arab, lahi, ‘jaw- 

* The name Ku-dur^a-vkh-ga’inar has now been read by P 
Scheil on a tablet of Khammurahi (see Rev, Bift. Internal. 1896, 
fv 600, and R&o. de TMol. 1897, p. 83ff.). 
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bone’; lihyahy ‘beard’; (naydiv), — I. The cheek, 
with fts ruddy token of health, is a feature of 
beauty (1 S 16^^, Ca 5^®). In the Lebanon vine- 
yards a species of tinted grape is called ‘ maidens’ 
cheeks. * On the other hand, as of something that 
ought not to be, it is said of Jerusalem in her 
desolation, ‘her tears are on her cheeks’ (La 1^). 

2. It is connected with manliness and pride. To 
be smitten on the cheek, as described in 1 K 22®^, 
2 Ch 18^, Job 16^®, Ps 3^, Is 50®, meant the greatest 
possible afiront, and implied that there was no 
further power to resist. This gives om)>li}isis to 
Mt 5®®, Lk 6^, where the want is not o' po\\ or, hji‘i 
of will, to resist. G. M. Mackie. 

CHEEK TBETH.--J1 1® ‘he hath the cheek 
teeth of a great lion’ (mgS?^JD, EV ‘jaw teeth,’ as 
in Pr 30^^ ‘their jaw teeth as knives’ AV, RV ; 
but in Job 29^’ [ail] ‘jaws,’ RVm ‘^eat teeth ’)„ 
Cheek teeth =molar teeth, is found in Caxton, 
Chron. Ena. (1480), ‘ A1 that ever were home after 
that pestilence hadden ii chekteth in hir hede 
lesse than they had afore.’ J. Hastings. 

CHEER. — The ‘ cheer’ isorig. th^face (Pr.cMrey 
late Lat. cara), as Caxton, Golden ’.‘Is 

the swete of thy chore thou shalt ete !■ ' i 'i 

the expression of the face; and so, any state of 
mind, or mood, as Shaks., Sonnets, xevu. 13, ‘ so 
dull a cheer’ ; but generally with adj. ‘ good.’ So 
always in AV (except 1 Es 9®* ‘ Then went they 
their way to make great c.’), as in the phrase ‘ Be 
of good cheer,’ Mt 9® 14®^, Mk 6®®, Jn 16®®, Ac 23^^ 
(all dapa^Qj ] ; Ac 27®®* ®®* ®® {eWvfxiiij or eUdvixos ) ; and 
in R V Job 9®^ AV ‘ comfort myself,* RVm 

‘ brighten up’). Finally, the word came to signi:^ 
‘good spirits,’ whence the verb ‘ to cheer,’ Jg 9^®, 
or ‘ cheer up,’ Dt 24® (RV ‘ cheer’). 

J. Hastings. 

CHEESE.— See Food. 

CHELAL (^^5 ‘perfection’). —One who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10®®). 

CHELLIANS.— Probably the Inhabitants of the 
town Chellxjs (which see). Cf. Jth 1® 2®®. 

GHELLUS (XeXoiJs or XcaXoh ). — From the text 
(Jth 1®) this place is supposed to have been situated 
S.W. of J erus. near Betane, and N. of Kadesh and 
the river (var. ‘torrent’) of Egypt, identified with 
the Wady el-'Arish. Reland thinks it may be 
5[alu?ah (nyi‘?n), the site well known to the Gr. 
and Rom. geographers under the altered form of 
Elusa, situated near the source of the Wady es- 
Sani stream. The mention of a land of the Chel- 
lians by the wilderness, to the south of which 
were the children of Ishmael (Jth 2®®), is looked 
upon as siippoiting tliis view of the position of C. 
Doubt mu-i, Mo^vover, be j.- .* oini'Jiiiy- 

ing the identification of C '■ IJjiI'wj li or Elusa 
if the Syr. . . ‘'i ■ TL '"'i (with K for Ch) be 

correct. C. . i I'l ■ m,. ■. i - a mistake for Chelul 
=Halhul, Jos 15®®. ' L A. Pinches. 

CHELOB (B XeXeoiJX, « XscrXaiovH, A XeXeoi^J, Old 
Lat. Chelleuth, Vulg. omits, Syr. Chaldoeans).-^th 
1®® reads, not as AV and EV ‘ many nations of the 
sons of Chelod assembled themselves to battle,’ but 
‘ there came together many nations unto the array 
(or ranks) of the sons of Cheleul’ ; less naturally 
‘to battle with (against) the sons of Ch.’ {els 
wapira^Lv vlQv X.). Syriac *to fight against the 
Chaldseans,’ is improvable. It is not certain 
whether the ‘manv nations’ are allies of Nebuch- 
adrezzar or ol nor whether they come 

to help or to fight tne ‘ jwns of Ch.’ Probably v.®® 
I summarises 'v. ; hence * sons of Ch.’ should be 
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Nebuchadrezzar's army. But he is, in Jth, king of 
Assyrians, not Ohaldeeans, No probable conjecture 
as to Aram, original has been made. 

]T PORTEIIl. 

CHELUB (3^*??). — 1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4^^). 2. The father of Ezri, one of David’s super- 

intendents (1 Ch 27^®). See Genealogy, 

GHELUBAI 1 Ch 2®, another form of 

Caleb, Cf. 1 Ch 2^®- and see Caleb. 

CHELUHI KMihK Cheluhu 

RVm, Chelluh AIT). — One of the BenS-Bani who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10^®). 

CHEMABIM. — In EV this word is found only in 
Zeph 1^ ; but the original ons?, of which it is the 
transliteration, is used also at 2 K 23® and Hos 10®, 
and in both instances CMmdrim is placed in the 
margin of AV and RV ‘idolatrous priests,’ and 
‘priests’ I'.or.i-i;: the post of honour in the text. 
It is a lit no c’.ino that at Zeph the one case 
where our versions have it, it is probably an inter- 
polation : the LXX omits it, and the parallelism is 
spoilt by its presence. Wellhausen wished to 
assert its claim to a place in Hos 4^, hut other 
critics have rightly denied this. Chomer, of which 
GMmdnm is the plural, is of Aram, origin,* and 
when^ used in Syr. carries no unfavourable con- 
notation. In the Peshitt^ Version of the OT it 
is employed at Jg 17®* of Micah’s idolatrous 
priests, but at Is 61® of the true priests promised 
to the restored Israel. In the Pesh. Vers, of the 
NT, Ac 19®® has it as the rendering of pecoKdpos, 
thus *, .'i!- y of the Latin ceditui (=temple- 

atten' . - ^ ^ . i i . 10®, Zeph ; and the Epistle 

to the Hebrews, cu'] ’oy®* i"} of the Levitical 
priests and of our Lord {‘2 3 i' • ' 5®*^®, and many 
other places). In the Heb. of the OT, however, 
Ch^drim always has a bad sense : it is applied to 
the priests who conducted the worship of the calves 
(2 K 23°, Hos 10®), and to those who served the 
Baalim (Zeph D). Kimchi believed the original 
significance of the verbal form was ‘ to be black,’ 
and explained the use of the noun by the assertion 
that the idolatrous priests wore black garments. 
Amongst recent lexicogiaphers Brockelmann ac- 
cepts this derivation. Others take the root to 
mean, ‘to be sad,’ the chUmrd being a sad, ascetic 
person, a monk or priest. The two ideas run 
mto each other, as is well exemplified at Ezk 31^°, 
where Pesh. has chemtrd, LXX ia-Kdraa-ev, Vulg. 
contristatus est, EV caused to mourn. 

J Taylor 

GHEMOSH K^indsh, Xa^tcSs). — ^The national 
deity of the Moabites, as J" was the national deity of 
the Israelites. He is frequently referred to as the 
god of Moab both in the OT and on the Moabite 
Stone, and the Moabites are referred to as the people 
of Cbemosh (ef. Nu Jer 48^®). On the Moabite 
Stone we have a king Chemosh-melek. We also 
read of a deity Ashtor-Chemosh, not to be identified 
with C., but distinct. In the inscription, Mesha, 
thekingof M.m'i. i.-i •( -i •: the subjection of Moab 
to Israel as .. <• . iii- .!h ^liat C. was angry with 

Ms land. At length the anger of C. was appeased, 
and he bade Mesha go and take Nebo from Israel. 
C. drove Israel out from before him, and restored to 
Moab the land taken by Israel. The slaughter of 
the people of A -i f as a gazing-stock 

to C. Mesha- . high place for C., 

because he had saved him and made him \ i( loriou'' 
over his foes. That upon occasion he might be 
worshipped with human sacrifices is probable from 
2 K 3^, where the king of Moab ofiered his eldest 
BOB as a burnt -oflcring, and thus forced the Israel- 

* In an insenp. found near Aleppo we find nna' 103 spriest of 
Bahar (the moon). See Rev. Sdmit. 1896, pp. 280, 282. 


ites to raise ' ' * ■ Solomon built a high-place 

for C. ‘the ■ of Moab’ (1 K IF), which 

lasted till the time of Josiah’s reformation, when 
it was destroyed (2 K 23^®). According to Jg ll®^ 
C. was also the national deity of the Ammonites ; 
but this can hardly be correct, since Milcom was 
their special god. It has been suggested that the 
text should be corrected, and Milcom read here ; 
but perhaps, as Moore Says, the error runs through 
the whole learned argument {Judges, p. 295). 

A. B. Peake. 

CHENAANAH (nj^^jD).— 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 7'®). 
2. The father of Zedekiah the false prophet in the 
reign of Ahab (1 K 22^^, 2 Ch 18^®). 

CHENANI (’^59, proh. for n;^j 9 ).-.-A Levite (Neh 9^). 

CHENANIAH or ^y). — Chief of the Levitea 

at the removal of the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom (1 Ch 15^^* ^7), named among the officers and 
judges over Israel (1 Ch 26^®). 

GHEPHAB-AMMONI ‘village of tM 

Ammonites,’ Jos — A town of Benjamin. 
Probably the ruin ICefr *Ana near Bethel. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. C. B. Conder. 

CHEPHIRAH (nTspD), ‘village,’ Jos 9^^ 18^ 
Ezr 2^®, Neh 7®®.-— One of the four Hivite cities 
which made peace with the Hebrews, re-peopled 
after the Captivity, having belonged to Benjamin, 
Kef ireh S.W. of Gibeon, in a po-bum v.bi(-h 
aids to determine the W. border 'oi ■ij«.iuia. 
See SWP vol. hi. sheet xvii, C. R. Conder. 

GHERAN (179). — One of the children of Dishon, 
the son of Seir, the Horite (Gn 36^®, 1 Ch The 
Sept, transliteration, acc. to Dillm., is possibly 
based on a supposed connexion of the word with 
33=alamb. H. E. Ryle. 

CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES ’m.9). 

—A designation repeatedly applied to a body of 
troops in the service of David, which seem to have 
formed the king’s bodyguard. As to the deriva- 
tion of the words, opinions have differed. Gesenius 
explained them as = executioners and runners (from 
the verbs m3 and their duty being to inflict 
capital punishment, and also to convey the king’s 
mandates as quickly as possible to those who held 
places of government. Linguistic and other objec- 
tions seem to be fatal to this theory, as well as to 
another which makes 'nqp to be so called from mi 
=ito he expelled from one^s country (Zee 
an explanation which would identify it with the 
Sept, u i of (Philistine) by 'AXXdfpvXo^. 

It seems to be unquestionable that Cherethite 
and Pelethite are not oorriTnoTi but proper Tiaruc'?. 
The Cherethites, as a tribe inhabiting the soiiriieni 
border of Canaan, are tlirico nientioned m the 
OT (1 S 30^^ Zeph 2®, Ezk 25^®), and in all these 
p .1 ==^.'1^0*5 they are associated so closely with the 
I’hLii^iitio-' as to be praclically identified with them. 
Now we know from Am 9^, Dt 2^, and Jer 47^ 
that the Philistines were believed to have come to 
Canaan from Cnr)bto»-, whicli U '.-onerally identified 
with Crete. Msiy ii-m be another form 

of Cretans^ In^-Lcad of ClmreJt /-.v, the Kethibhof 
2 S 20^ offers the reading Carites, So in 2 K 
the true reading as restored in RV is Carites, 
where AV reads Captains. The terms Cretans 
and Carites may both be represented readily 
enough hj That 'uS?? is simply a variation ol 

(Philistine) was Ewald’s opinion, and has 
since been g-Micnilly accep!:' <1. 

The Cherethites and Peiethites were thus a Philis- 
tine bodyguard, origins Ily introduced by David, 
whose action oxphiiiied by his relations with the 
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Philistines prior to his accession to the throne. 
This conclusion finds further support in the fact 
that in 2 S 15^® the Gittites, who were certainly 
Philistines, are coupled with the Cherethites and 
Pelethites. These men were chosen on the same 
principle as the Swiss Guards at European courts 
and the Oriental Janissaries, whose fidelity is in 
proportion to their freedom from local ties and 
interests. His Philistine mercenaries proved them- 
selves worthy of David’s confidence by standing by 
him amidst the troubles occasioned by Absalom, 
Sheba, and Adonijah (2 S 15^® 20’, 1 K i®®). While 
some have confined the existence of this bodyguard 
to the reign of David, others have found traces of 
it down to the close of the Judaean kingdom. The 
mention of the Carites in 2 K 11 is in favour of the 
latter view. It was the officers of the Carians and 
the foot-guards that enabled Jehoiada to accom- 
plish the overthrow of Athaliah, and the installa- 
tion of Jehoash as king. So in 1 K 14^® we read 
of guards who accompanied the king when he 
visited the sanctuary, and from 2 K ll-*®"* it is 
evident that the roy^ bodyguard formed also the 
guard of the temple. Is there any reason to con- 
clude that these guards were foreign mercenaries^ 
W. E. Smith adduces two ‘ OT to 

f rove their IdonliLy uith t • and 

^elethites. Zoph h*' .-ptak'i of men connected with 
the court who were clad in foreign garb, and who 
leaped over the threshold, and filled their masters’ 
house with violence and deceit. Smith finds here 
an allusion to the Philistine custom of leaping 
over the threshold of the sanctuary (1 S 5®) ; but 
others deny the validity of his argument, and make 
‘leaping cr I ho threshold ’ simply a name for house- 
brcj'hifig,* ulire those who are clothed in foreim 
garb are Israelites who ape (ii-ioms. JBe 

this as it maj^ Smith’s other « • T io:v*i( viui seems to 
be conclusive. In Ezk 44^®* there is a bitter com- 
plaint that uncircumcised foreigners were permitted 
to keep guard in the sanctuary, and to discharge 
functions which the prophet would henceforth 
confine to the Levites. Who can these he except 
the guards referred to in 2 K 11 ? This conclusion 
is strengthened if Smith is right in his conjec- 
ture that prior to the time of Ezekiel the king’s 
guards slaughtered the animals provided by the 
King for the temple, or intended for the royal 
table. As he points out, the Heb. designation for 
captain of the guard is D’n:]ipn yj — chief of the 
slaughterers {of cattle). ‘The bodyguard were 
also the royal butchers, an occupation not deemed 
unworthy of warriors in early times’ (W. E. Smith, 
OTJC^ p. 262, n. ; cf. Kittel, Eist. of Eeh, iL 
153 n., 164; Driver, Text of Sam. 172, 267). 

J. A, Selbib. 

CHERITH (inn:p i>DJ).““The brook by which Elijah 
lived (1 K 17®’®) was ‘before Jordan,’ i.e., accord- 
ing to familiar usage, on the E. of Jordan. Elijah 
‘was of the inhabitants’ (or^ !!i : -.’PV) of 
Gilead, or according to the i.W ■<). '! ! ii . 'i of 
Gib'ad,’ and would he well acquainted with the 
h id inp- place*" of that country. If the ‘Eavens’ 
(D':j“)i?) were an Arab tribe, as many believe (see 
Obeb), it must have been well to the E. where 
they pastured their flocks. The popular identifica- 
tion of the brook Cherith with the Wady Kelt 
between Jems, and Jericho is unwarranted. 

A. Henderson. 

CHERUB. — ^A proper name (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®^) ; one 
of the places from which certain families, on the 
return from Babylon, failed to prove their register 
as genuine branches of the Israelite people. The 
name has been identified with tlie Chiripha of 
Ptolemy. See Charaathalan. H. E. Eyle. 

* In view of the Oriental reverence for the threshold, this 
seems an unlikely explanation. (See Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant^ p. 259 f. ; and for the Philistine custom, p. 116 f.) 


CHERUBIM or sing. 

xepotijS ). — By this name are denoted the winged 
creatures which, in the religious symbolism of OT, 
are not infrequently mentioned as ii 'g upon 
the Most High, and as possessed a.' c;.* ■ o •, sacred 
duties in the court of the heavenly beings that 
surround the throne of God. 

What the Heb. conception of a ‘chemb’ was, 
does not appear at all certain. And if, as seems 
most probable, both name and thing were derived 
from a primitive stage of relig in W. 

Asia, this imcertainty in the writings 

admits of a natural explanation. Eor writers who 
were under the influent c oT { > (* <:• -1: »» J" would 
shrink from giving a ac^cnp.sor i;*,.. tight lend 
itself to obvious '‘o*ti|.;!rNor‘ with the idolatrous 
symbolism of other a lig 

i. In OT we fiui’ to the cherubim 

(1) in the Israelite version of primitive myth ; 

(2) in early Heb. poetry ; (3) in . , . . \ ^ *sion ; 

and (4) in the descriptions of . ' ■■ and 

adornments of the ark, the tabernacle, and the 
temple. 

1. Gn 3^ ‘And he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden the cherubim, and the flame of a 
sword which turned eveiy way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.’ The function of the cherubim 
here is to guard the approach to the sacred tree. 
The number of the cherubim appointed for this 
duty is not mentioned; nor is it stated, as is 
usually supposed, that each of the cherubim bore 
in his han(f a flaming sword. We are only told 
that a sword with darting flames was entrusted 
to them for the purpose of keeping the way. 

It has been natural to compare with these 
guardian, or sentinel, ‘cherubim’ the monster 
winged bulls with human heads which stood at the 
entrance of Assyr. palaces and temples. M. Le- 
normant having suggested, on the authority of a 
talismanic ’ ■ ‘ ' Assyr, 

name in m ■ ■ • the temptation to 

connect the cherubim of Gn 3 with the Assyr. 
figures was almost irresistible. But this use of 
kirubu is questionable ; the cherubim in our 
passage are not limited to two ; there is no mention 
of a gate of Paradise; and the function of the 
cherubim is evidently primarily connected with 
the sword, which, to judge from the description, 
is probably intended to denote lightning. 

2. Ps 18^® ( = 2 S 22^^) ‘And he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly.’ In the context of this 
poetical description, the Psalmist describes the 

S ower of J" as manifested in the thunderstorm. 

" ib lopreseiiK'd in flight through mid-air, borne 
up upon ilio vings of a cherub, while the light- 
nmg*! Hash befoie lliiri (‘at the brightness before 
him,’ v.^i). The cherub appears to be the mighty 
winged spirit of the storm, — on whose hack J'' 
Himself is seated. He is the |>(‘i ■'('•i i Tea » ‘oti of the 
swift storm-cloud that sweeps down as upon eagles’ 
wings. J" is carried by the cherub, as ilie hioiiin 
god Vishnu by Garuda, and as Oceanus by the 
griffin ( rsli. r* '- . 

3. In :!n* pro,-' i • .1 of Ezekiel 

have u'l- lo .>(* c'w • i, ■ (l)InEzk28^^ 

‘ Thou wast the anointed cherub that covereth ; 
and I set thee so that thou wast upon the holy 
mountain of God ; thou hast walked up and down 
in the midst of the stones of fire.^ Here the 
prophet compares ‘ the Prince of Tyre ’ to one of 
the chosen attendants upon God, a cherub whose 
wings, as in the Holy of Holies, shaded the mercy- 
seat, one whose abode was in the holy mountain, 
and one who there walked among the flashing 
lightnings that surrounded the Divine Presence. 
A ‘cherub,’ according to this account, abides in 
the sacred precincts of the Most High, and round 
about him play the thunderbolts. The idea of the 
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thundercloud is comhined with that of heavenly 

' i!‘ .‘.agery employed by the same prophet 
in the Vision of the Cherubim (Ezk 10) is very 
obscure, and introduces a much more complex idea. 
The prophet recognises them as identical with * the 
living creatures that I saw under the God of Israel 
by the river Chebar’ (lO^®), referring to the vision 
of ‘the chariot’ in ch. 1. These were four in 
number (10^®) ; they had each four faces, * the face 
of a cherub, a man, a lion, and an eagle ’ (^*), and 
‘four wings’ As one of their faces was that 
of *a cherub,’ and the prophet on seeing them 
‘ knew that they were cherubim ’ (2®), the shape of a 
* cherub ’ as of a fabulous creature must have been 
well know n ! 1 s • o i s < j ) j pular representations ( cf . 
1 K 7^). ' . :i . o I .! • i.i : , the prophet’s description 

throws no further light upon their shape. But pre- 
sumably it must have resembled that of an ox (cf. 
Ezk 1^®). He tells us that the ‘glory of the Lord' 
rested above ‘the cherubim’ (10^®) ; that their pro- 
gress was straight forward (^) ; while they moved 
not with wings only, but with whirling wheels, and 
burning fire was between them (®* ^). We have the 
thought of the thunderstorm connected with their 
appearance in Ezk 1^; the noise of their wings 
(1^^) suggests the thunder; fire and lightning 
attend them (1^®). 

AltogeDi.*., (h*'- though much more 
complex j. id iMiohoc ! ’ij i* r: y that has been sug- 
gested by theprevioi. ■» j ; ■ havecon- 

sidered, presents no • I o ^ ' so* to them. 

In all probability it represents an elaboration, in 
accordance with the general style and character- 
istics of Ezekiel’s literary work, of the older and 
simpler conception. The ‘cherub,’ as one of the 
powers of heaven, in poetij impersonated the 
storm-clouds that do J^’s bidding; in Ezekiel’s 
vision there are four such ‘ cherubim,’ correspond- 
ing to the four ■.? • ' ' e sky. In poetry, J" 

had ridden on ; in the vision the 

cherubim not only flew, but moved on wheels, 
supporting the glory of J". In poetry the light- 
nings flashed before the cherub; in the vision 
there is fire betw^een the cherubim, and ‘the 
living creatures ’ ran and returned as the appear- 
ance of a b »" . 

The “ ' • the ‘cherubim’ occu- 

pied an important place in Heb. sacred art. (1) 
The figures of two ‘ cherubim’ wero * ' ■ d c-s ':•) 
mercy-seat of the ark (Ex 25^®"^^). i i. ■ I;. . 

no minute account is given of their appearance. 
We are only told that their wings lifted upwards, 
and were outspread so as to cover the ark, and 
that they '■■!(* pu--inif‘d in a posture facing one 
another, ln.i I^'Okiii r down upon the ark — an atti- 
tude to which we may suppose the apostle makes 
reference in 1 P 1^. They were composed of 
‘wrought j 1 ) -Hly hammered solid gold as 

opposed to ■ ir « li /<»Id \s ilic ri <‘n y-seat covered 
by their wings was only 3 ii. 1) in. {2^ cubits) 
long, the figures of the cherubim were quite 
small. 

(2) Figures of cherubim were introduced into 

the veil or hanging screen which -('pai.iK •! the 
Holy Place from the Holy of Holie- (Ta 2ii ‘). It 
has coniinouly been considered that, as the way 
into the was through this curtain, the 

thought intended by these representations of 
cherubim may have been similar to that expressed 
by the guanliaii cherubim who guarded ‘the way 
of the tree of life ’ in Gn 3. 

(3) Solomon’s temple contained in its Holy of 
Holies two colossal cherubim, 10 cubits (or 15 ft- ) 
high, made of olive wood and overlaid with gold. 
The wings of the cheruhim were spread out, and 
measured 10 cubits from the extremity of one 
wing to the extremity of the other. The Holy of 


Holies was a cube of 20 cubits or 30 ft. ; and the 
two cherubim touched with their outer wings the 
wall on either side, while they touched one another 
with their outstretched inner wings. ^ The whole 
span of their four wings was 20 cubits, equal to 
the width of the sanctuary. They each therefore 
stood at the same distance from one another as 
they did from the wall on either side (1 K 6^'^®). 
From this description we should certainly infer 
that they had each only two wings. In 2 Ch 3^‘” 
the same general account is given of the ‘ cheru- 
bim ’ of ‘ image- work ’ in Solomon’s temple ; but 
it is added that ‘they stood on their feet, and 
their faces were toward the house,’ ky which is 

robahly meant, facing the entrance. It has been 

isputed whether the smaller cherubim which 
protected the mercy-seat of the ark were retained 
m Solomon’s temple. -Amd it may he granted that 
the height of the Solomonic cherubim made it 
perfectly possible, but scarcely probable. 

(4) ‘Cherubim’ were introduced, along with 
‘palm-trees and open flowers,’ into the carved 
woodwork with which the walls and doors of the 
exterior and interior of the temple were adorned 
(1 In the description of the ‘brazen 

sea’ it is recorded that in the ornamentation there 
were figures of ‘ lions, oxen, and cherubim ’(IK 7®®). 

From these OT passages we can gather no pre- 
cise conclusion as to the shape and general figure 
of the cherub, according to Hebrew treatment in 
poetry and art. It had wings ; it stood on feet 
(2 Ch) ; its face was not that of a man, a lion, or 
an eagle (Ezk 10^^). It may have resembled an ox. 
But we are driven rather to suppose that its figure 
was an imaginary one, like that of a grifiin or a 
dragon. 

Whether its name is of Sem. origin or not, is 
a disputed point (see below). There is not suffix 
cient reason to doubt that the original idea belongs 
to the early childhood of Israel’s religion, and is 
thus related to similar conceptions in other races. 

The prominence given to the cherubim in the 
passages we have passed in review makes it very 
unlikely that they had been borrowed from other 
countries or foreign religions. For we can har^y 
imagine the one representation of a living 
creature, which was permitted in the construction 
of the ark, the tabernacle, and the temple, to 
have been derived from an alien source. The fact 
'' ' ■ i designing of the cherubim is 

. without any consciousness of 
il.e viola iioi* of the second commandment, is in 
itself an indication that the of these 

creatures belongs to an original r, i '. idea — the 
superstitious element of wlxich was destined to he 
removed hy the teaching of J" worship. Thus the 
‘cherub’ survived as one of the traces of a Heb. 
mythology, which was retained by the prophets 
because it icpic&ciil'cd pictorially tne attributes of 
the majesty of the God of Israel, and v a-? (‘iiiployf d 
to express "more vividly the means by which His 
glory is revealed to man. 

Besides the winged bulls familiar to ns from the 
Assyr. remains, we come across many representa- 
tions of winged monsters and chimaeras in the 
countiios adjoining Palestine. Egyp. religious art 
i> said 10 have boiiowod from Syria the figure of 
the Sefer, or Seref (cf. the Heb. ‘ seraph ’). Phoen. 
monuments contain representations of winged 
griffins guarding the sacred tree (cf. a white marble 
relief from Arados in the Museum of the Louvre). 
The famous monster represented on the tomb of 
r i.'- ■» an Egyp. king (c. B.O. 2100), gives 
: I ■■■, J . fiorn whose hack issues a human 
head, wah nings on either side of the neck. All 
these are attempts apparently to combine^ the 
attributes of strength and SMuftness in animals 
with the intellect of man, in representation of the 
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^ demon’ spirits (see Pietschmann’s Gesch, der Pkon-^ 
. izievy pp. 176, 177). To this categoij' belongs iii nil 
probability the earliest Heb. idea of t’*i‘ 
i Having been popularly associated with the thunder- 
' cloud, their presence and form were transferred, 

, in the language of Heb. poetry and vision, to the 
. personal court and attendance of J", whose presence 
* was by the voice of thunder (cf. Ex 

19^®, . > ■-* ,'.b77^®). They therefore bear a close 
analogy to the seraphim (Is 6), who personified the 
lightnings that surround the throne. Perhaps the 
, two groups of attendant beings are referred to in 
Ps 10# b 

The expression applied to J'", He ‘ sitteth upon, 
or inhabiteth, the cherubim’ (D'anDn which 
we find in 2 K 19^®, Ps 80^ 99b Is 37^®, is not with- 
out difficulty. ^ The rendering ‘sitteth between 
, the cherubim ’ is an explanation, not a transla- 
tion, of the original; nor does it give the full 
meaning of the words. To the Heb. poet the 
cherubim are not only the attendants of J", but 
the bearers and upholders of His throne. The 
thunderclouds are the dark wings of these minis- 
ters of God. They bear Him up. And to this, which 
is the picture presented by the service of the mute 
forces of nature, there is an analogy presented 
by the service of God’s people. Hence the earthly 
correlative to ‘thou that sittest upon the cheru- 
bim ’ is ‘ thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel* 
(Ps 22®, and see Cheyne’s note). 

In later Jewish theology the cherubim take 
their place among the highest angels of heaven. 
Thus Enoch speaKs of the court of the palace of 
heaven. ‘Its ceiling was like the path of the 
stars and lightnings, with fiery cherubim between 
in a transparent heaven’ (xiv. 11, ed. Charles). Of 
the throne he says, ‘ Its circuit was as a shining 
sun and the voice of cherubim’ (xiv. 18, ed. 
Charles). S- of the host of heaven, he 

mentions ‘ o ■■of the holy angels, who is 

over Paradise, and the serpents, and the cheru- 
bim ’ (xx. 7, ed. Charles) ; and in another passage 
he speaks of ‘ all the host of the heavens, and ail 
the holy ones above, and the host of God, the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ophanim, and all the 
angels of power, etc. (Ixi. 10, ed. Charles). Cf. ‘ and 
round about were cherubim, and oph- 

anim: these arc llicy vlio sleep not, and guard 
the throne of His glory’ (Ixxi. 7, ed. Charles). 
The Jews regarded them as supernatural beings, 
without attempting to define them. Josephus, 
speaking of the cherubim in the temple, says none 
could tell or even guess what they were like (rds 
bk xepoujSets oiJSeis otoiolI rivet ^aav elireiv oidk elicdcrat 
SiHvarac, Ant. VIII. iii. 3). Philo, referring to the 
cherubim over the ark, mentions that in the 
opinion of some they represented the two hemi- 
spheres (so Philo himself, Be Cherub. § 7) j but his 
own preference was to identify tliem with the two 
most ancient and supreme attributes of the Al- 
mighty — ^the power or creating, and the power of 
ruling (^cb 5% hv etwoiixi 5ij\o0<r^at 5t’ virovoiiov rds 
Tpea-^VTaras Kal dviordrca rov ’^Ovros dvvdfjLeLS r^v 
re TTOLTjTiK^v Kal ^aaCktK'fiv. ^Ovofid^erat 5^ h fjikv 
voi'riTLK^ bdvafut atrov debt, Kad* ^dyne Kal iirolTjcre 
Kal dieKbcr/JiTjcre rbde rb irdv' i] 5b ^aaiXtKj] Ktipios, y rQv 
yevojxbvojv dpxei Kal erbv SiKy ^e^alm iTiKparei, Vit. 
Mos. iii. 8, ed. Mangey, ii. 150). 

ii. In NT they are spoken of in the Ep. to the 
Hebrews in connexion with the ark, ‘ above it the 
cherubim of gloiy overshadowing the mercy-seat’ 
(He 9®), where the expression, ‘the cheiubim of 
glory,’ conveys the special thought of created 
beings ministering to tho manifestation of the 
divine glory. Tn the Ax)oc. they are represented as 
‘living creatures,' four in number, full of eyes, 
standing in the midst of the throne, and round 
ibout the throne of God (Rev 4® "). From this 


description it is difficult to understand their exact 
position. But , he words are intended 

to convey the ^ four ‘ living animals ’ 

upholding the throne, and facing outwards towards 
the four quaiters of heaven, and the scene is de- 
rived from Ezekiel’s vision. 

Rabbinic theology regarded the cherubim as 
youthful angels, but also as those who were ad- 
mitted into the special group of spirits attending 
the throne of God. The ‘ living creatures ’ support 
the throne at rest ; the cherubim bear the glory 
of God as it passes through heaven (cf. Weber, 
Altsynag. Falast. Theolog. 163, 164). There is a 
strange passage in the treatise Chagigah (13b, i. 25) 
which has reference to the cherubim, and the 
passages in Ezk 1 and 10. The passage concludes, 
‘What is the meaning of cherub? R. Abohu 
said. It is eq^uivalent to a growing child. For 
so in Babylon a young chud is called Rabya. 
R. Papa said to Abohu, But, as it is written, 
The first face was the face of the cherub, and 
the second face was the face of a man, and the 
third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face 
of an eagle, this shows that the face of a cherub 
is the same as the face of a man. There are 
large faces, and there are small faces ’ (see trans- 
lation by Streane, pp. 73, 74). 

iii It remains to mention the various deriva- 
tions which have been given of the word. (1) As 
has been mentioned above, it was derived from 
the Assyr. Idrubu ; but apparently considerable 
nncei taiiil y hangs over this derivation. (2) Renouf 
i>84, p. 193) conjectured that it was de- 
rived from the Egyp. xeref. (3) Gesenius con- 
nected it wfith a »Syr. word meaning ‘strong.’ 
(4) Others have suggested another Syr. word 
meaning ‘ to plough.’ It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the word must have a common 
origin with ypdxj/, ‘ griffin,’ ‘ hippogi i ffi’ 

But, for the present, the etymology of the word 
must be considered doubtful. The explanations 
which were given of the name by the Fathers 
m^ be illustrated by the following. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 240 ; idiXet, 5b rb tvojaa 
tCjv xepoi/jSljLt dyXovv atadyaiv iroWifiv. 

Theodoras ap. Theodoret, Queest. in Gen. iii. : 
dXXd KaXei irdv rb bvvarbv oi/rcos Xdyet, b Kad'fj- 

fxevot irrl rQv x^pov^lja, dvrl rod b dwarbat ^affiXebujv, 
Kal, dirl x^pov^l/a Kal iirerdady, dvrl rov, fierd 

iroXXys rrapeyivero rrjs dvvdjaecos. 

Jerome, Comm, in Is. lib. iii. cap. vi. ; In 
.lopluagc "Imo uo'i*) legimus; Qtd sedes 

•iufh'r •'liTwnn , vv' » •'; qui in nostra lingua 
interpretantur scientios multitude. Unde et Domi- 
nus in auri^ae modum super che‘ ib'"i < : • * ; 
sedere ostenditur. ... In cherubim ■‘■guo ».•!■.!- 
tur Dominus; in seraphim ex parte <r.i if.i.n', 
parte celatur. 

Augustine, Enarrat. in Ps 79^ [Eng. 80^] ; Qui 
sedes super cherubim. Cherubim sedes est glorise 
Dei, et i n I c 1 1 u c : r. i 1 . i Plenitude scientiae. Ibi sedet 
Dens in pJ( imr.dirK^ scientise. Licet intelligamus 
cherubim sublimes esse coelorum potestates atque 
virtutes; tamen si vis, eris cherubim. Si enim 
Cherubim sedes est Dei, audi quid dicat Scriptura i 
Anima justi sedes est sapientise. 

D’.'.;. ! Ml- \b-'< I >:■!., r / inPs 79 [Eng. 80]j 

Kc * ; Kdplbs bcTTLV, OJS bv Tip 

il'eKiyX rraplararau 5^ rots bv rots ^t&ots odaiv, 

rereoxbai rabrys rijt irpocryyopLat durb rijs Trpoarobcryt 
abroLs croiplat. UXijdot ydp yvdbcrem ipp,7]veberai rb. 
Xepov^ilM. 

These patristic explanations seem to go back to 
Philo’s statement that the Greek meaning of 
‘cherubim’ was ‘much knowledge,’ A irarpLt^ fxbv 
yXihrry vpoaayopeberaL djs 5b dv "^XXyvei 

etvoiev, bTriyivcorts Kal bvic^pri voKKii ( Vit. Mos. lih 
iii. § 8 ; Mangey, ii. 150). 
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Literatxjbb.— T he subject is extensively discussed in the 
standard works on the Theology of the OT, by Oehler, Smend, 
Schultz, Dillmann; and on the Archaeology, by Nowack and 
Soo al?o Cheyne’s ‘Excursus' in vol. ii. of his 
Jiiaiah, and hia >iotes: on the word in Com, on Psalms. 

H. E. Eyle. 

CHES&LOK — KeaT Kiriath-jearim on the 

border of Judah, Jos 15^°. Now the village Kesla 
on the hill N. of Kiriath-jearim. See vol. 

ii. sheet xvii. It is noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
{Onomasticon, s.v. Chasalon) as a large village in 
the Jextis. district. C. E. Condeb. 

CHESED (1^3). — One of the sons of Nahor and 
Milcah (Gn 22^^ J). He is obviously here intro- 
duced into the genealogy of the Terahites as the 
presumptive forefather of the Casdim (Dn^5) or 
Chaldseans. This probablv represents a different 
tradition from that in P, where Ur of the Chaldees 
(i.e. Casdim) is spoken of as the dwelling-place 
of Terah (Gn 11), Nahor’s father. 

It is noticeable that the eldest of the brothers of 
Chesed is Uz, and that in Job 1 the Casdim (trans- 
lated Chaldceans) axe found invading the territory 
of Uz. Gn 2221- 22 probably represent, in the terms 
of genealogy, the supposed kinship of allied clans 
who dwelt in Mesopotamia. The Heh. tradition 
gives the names of tribes identified with various 
localities on the borders of the plain of Mesopo- 
tamia. H. E- Eyle. 

GHESIL (^’PJ), Jos 15^. — ^The LXX reads Bethel, 
probably for Bethul, as in the parallel passage, 
Jos 19^ and ‘?’D9 of MT is prob. a textuM error. 
(So Oxf. Meb. Lex. and Siegfried-Stade.) 

CHEST. — 4. In order to defray the cost of certain 
repairs of the temple, the priest Jehomda placed in 
the court (our authorities are ’ict ngr« od to the 
exact location; cf. 2 K 12^ • , 2 with 

LXX in each case) a chest (P“i«), in the lid (Heb. 
door) of which a hole had been bored, for the 
reception of the offerings of the worshippers, as 
recorded 2 K 12^^* sff) (LXX xiiSwrds, Vulg. 
gazophylacium), and, with variations, 2 Ch 24®“* 
{yXujcradKOfxov, area). The ark (of the covenant) is 
also invaiiably denoted by piN, either alone or 
with qualifications (see Abk i,). So, too, the coffin 
in which Joseph’s mummy was placed (Gn 50^®). 
The feature common to all three is ' ' ' • 

shajpe; the first two certainly, . . : . . 

probably, were of wood. rXcaao-bKojaov, used by the 
LXX translator of Chron. as a synonym of KL^wrbs, 
is freq. employed by the later Gr. translators as the 
rendering of p."N in all the three x\ ..1\ r ' 'ou- given 
above, as by Aquila in Gn 50^®, '^ ! mm ii-* -o*called 
Targ. of Jonathan also renders nDpoi^j. Jos. 
further uses it {Ant. VI. i. 2) to denote the ‘ coffer ’ 
(EV, 1 S 6®®*) or small chest in which the 
Phil, prin* " ’ the golden mice, while in 

NT it is j ■ ; -i Le cash-box of which Judas 
Iscariot had charge (Jn 12® 13^^*). In the temple 
of Herod, 13 chests stood in the court of the 
women, to receive the various kinds of money gifts, 
in shape resembling a trumpet (if the treatise 
Shelfallm vi. 5 nniy be trusted), wide at the bottom 
but ^adually narrowing towards the top, hence 
called n’lni’iB?. It was into one of these chests that 
the widow cast her slender offering (Mk 
Lk 2U). 

2. In AV and EV we find in Ezekiel’s inventory 
(2724) Qf merchandise of Tyre * chests (d'| 13) of 
rich apparel, bound with cords and made of cedar.’ 
But tne sense ‘ chests ’ for this word is without 
sufficient support (see comm, of Cornill, Davidson, 
Smend), and the word rendered ' made of cedar ’ 
must mean ‘strong, durable,’ so that we should 
probably render ‘ cloths of cords twined and 
durable,’ A. E, S. Kennedy. 


CHESTNUT ^ TREE (pD“»a 'armdw, irXdraj/oy 
plat anus). — 'Armdn is mentioned twice in OT j 
once as one of the trees in which Jacob ‘ pilled 
I white strakes’ (Gn 30^^), and set them before the 
I flocks at the watering troughs, and again as one of 
the trees with which the cedar of Lebanon, sym- 
bolical of Assyria, is compared (Ezk 31®). The 
chestnut tree, whicli is the rendering of the Eabbis 
and of AV, is not indigenous in any part of 
Syria and Pal., and does not succeed in cmtivation. 
It has probably never grown there except as an 
exotic. The plane tree of LXX, Vulg., and EV, 

I Flatanus Onentalis, L., on the contrary, giov^s 
everywhere by, and in, watercourses, and is one 
of the finest trees of the country. It has a trunk 
which is often 6 to 10 ft. in diameter, and 50 to 
100 ft. high, spreading branches, and large palmate- 
lobed leaves. The monoecious flowers are in 
pendulous, spherical heads, the fertile becoming as 
large as a small walnut. The name ^armdn signi- 
fies naked, and probably refers to the fact that 
the outer layers of bark scale off as in the 
Eucalyptus globulus, leaving a smooth surface. 
When peeled, it would leave a white streak. Plane 
trees grow in Mesopotamia. Chestnut trees do 
not. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
'armdn is the plane tree. It is called in Arab. dilh. 
In Sir 24^^ wisdom is compared to a plane tree 
by the water. G. E. Post. 

CHESULLOTH (ri’iVp;)n), Jos 19^®. — The same as 
Chisloth-tabor, Jos 19^^. A place on the border 
of Zebulun. Now the ruin of Iksdl at the foot 
of the Nazareth hills, in the fertile plain W. 
of Tabor. In the 4th cent. A.D. {Onomasticon, s.v* 
Chasalath) the site was known as near Tabor, but 
it was also wrongly identified with Achshaph (see 
Onomasticon, s.v. Aesaph and Achaseloth). The 
ruin is chiefly remarkable for a cemetery of tombs 
apparently mediseval. See SWF vol. i. sheet v. 

C. E. CONDER. 

GHETH or HETH (n).-~Eighth letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 8th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 

CHEZIB, Gn 38®.— See Achzib. 

CHIDE.— To chide (past * chode’) is to wrangle ; 
then to scold or sharply rebuke ; so Ps 103® * He 
will not always c.’ (an). Cf. Ps 18^®, Pr. Bk. To 
chide with is to wrangle with one, have an alterca- 
tion with one ; so Gn 31®® * Jacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban,’ Ex 17®*’^ (EV ‘strive’), Nu 2U^ 
Jg 8^ (aU an). Chiding as subst. occurs Ex 17^ 
‘ because of the c. of the children of Israel ’ (an, 
EV ‘ striving ’). J. Hastings. 

CHIDON (pn).— The name acc. I Ch 13® of 
the threshing-floor where Uzzah was struck dead 
for rashly touching the ark (see Uzzah). In 2 S 6® 
the name is given as Nacon, which Budde con- 
siders to be a le.ss probable reading. No locality has 
ever been iden tilled with either name. The view has 
been advanced that C. is the name, not of a place, 
but of the proprietor of the threshing-floor, and 
attempts have been made to identify him with 
Araunah or Oman the Jebusite. (See farther 
Driver and Welih. on 2 S 6®.) E. M. Boyd, 

CHIEF.— i. In old Eng. as in modem, ‘ chief ’ 
was both a subst. and an adj.; but in AV (though 
it is the tr, of some twenty Heb. woids, all substs.) 
it is bcdJom if ever a substantive. The Oxf. Eng. 
TAct. quotes as a subst. the occurrence of ‘ c.’ in Nu 
3®'* and Pa 105®®; but even these are not certain 
instances. If ‘c.’ were a subst. in Nu 3®®, then 
in 3®® ‘ Eleazar shall be chief over the chief of the 
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Levites,* the plu. would be used, ‘ over the chiefs * 
BV ‘pimces’), there being no example of 
the sing, used tor the pluial. It is prob. that ‘ c.’ is 
an adj. with ‘ men ’ understood. In Ps 105*® ‘ He 
smote also ail the firstborn in the land, the c. of 
aU their strength/ the Heb. lit. ‘ beginning/ 

the common word for ‘ first-fruits’) is the same as 
in Am 6^ ‘ c. of the nations ’ and 6® * the c. oint- 
ments,’ where the word is clearly an adj. in the 
one case, and probably in the otner. ^ Cf. Lk 11^® 
* the c. of the devils ’ {dpxofv, BV ‘ prince ’), with 
14^ ‘one of the c. Pharisees’ BV ‘one of 

the rulers of the P.’). Hence when BV gives 
‘ chiefs ’ for AV ‘ chief,’ as ‘ the chiefs of the 
Levites ’ 2 Ch 35®, ‘ the chiefs of the priests ’ 36^^ 
Ezr 8**- 10®, it introduces a plu. not found in 

AV, and a word of doubtful application. 

ii. ‘Chief’ is given as tr. of 1. ro*shy ‘head,’ 
esp. in the phrase ‘ c. of the fathers ’ (BV ‘ heads 
of the fathers’ houses ’), on which see Byle on Ezr 
1® and ait. Family. In Ezk 38^ * 39^ ro'sh is 
taken by BV as a proper name, Bosh (wh. see). 
2, KoMn, ‘priest,’ K^ftiiing lo David’s sons (2 S 
8^®) and to Ira the Jaiiiic 120'*), is mistranslated 
‘c. ruler’ (BV ‘priest’), after the gloss of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 18^^). See Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, on 2 S 8^® and art. PRIESTS. 3. In Pr 16^ 
’all4ph (f]iV5s‘, fr. [q*?**] cleme to) is tr. ‘chief friends,’ 
evidently fiom a recollection that *aUitph also 
means ‘ duke ’ of Edom throughout Gn 36, and in 
Ex 16^®, 1 Ch 1®^- w . QXid in Zee 12®- ® ‘ gover- 
nor’ (BV ‘chieftain’). But in the latter sense 
'alMph is best taken from "eUph (q^^*), a thousand/ 
that is, ‘leader of a thousand,’ ‘chiliarch.’ Dr. 
Murray {Oxf. Eng, Diet,) thinks this passage in 
Pr(16®® ‘ a wln-iieioi »jiti ih c. friends ’) has sug- 
gested the Scot, ‘(j'-i Miiimate, as ‘They’re 
very c. wi’ ane anither.’ In Is 14® ‘[Hell] 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the c. ones 
of the earth,’ the Heb. for ‘ c. ones ’ is ''attudim 
(Dn^nj;^), lit. ‘he-goats,’ here as the leaders of the 
fiock ; Cheyne (after Kay), ‘ bell-wethers/ See 
Clieyne in loc,^, and cf. Zee 10*. 

111 . In NT ‘chief’ renders (Lk IP® BV 

‘prince,’ IP BV ‘ruler’); ‘fjyotifji.evoL, leaders (Ac 
15*®); and irpCoros, first frequently. In Ac 16^® 
‘ Philippi, which is the c. city of that part of 
Macedonia,’ chief city = capital, metropolis (cf. 1 Ti 
subscr.); but it is a mistrans., for Ampliipolis 
was the c. city of that part of M., Thessalonica 
being the c. city of the whole province. Here 
TT/jwTos must mean ‘ first,’ that is, first to be reached 
in the direction St. Paul came : BV ‘ a city of 
M., the first of the district.’ For Chief Priest 
eee PRIEST; and for ‘Chief of Asia,’ Ac 19*^ 
‘certain of the c. of Asia’ (Asdpxn^f BV‘ chief 
officers of Asia,’ BVm ‘ Asiarchs ’), see Asiarch. 

iv. When c. lost its obsol. sense of supreme, and 
was weakened into ‘ leading ’ (cf . Am 6® ‘ anoint 
themselves with the chief ointments ’=choice), 
comparison became possible. ‘ Chiefer * is not 
found in AV, but ‘ chiefest ’ occurs 1 S 2®® 9®® 21^, 
2 Ch 32**, Ca 5^®, 2 Mac I3i®, Mk 10^, 2 Co 11® 12^ 
(both ‘ very chiefest,’ Gr. bwepXiav), 1 Ti subscr. 

J. Hastings. 

CHILD, CHILDREN (1^% p).— The Heb. lan- 
^age has a rich variety of words adapted to the 
different stages by whicn infancy passes into ^ man- 
hood and womanhood. This weal i U of d < r i ] d i <)ri 
indicates the importance of what i-* di'scn ib'cd. No 
word in the Bible contains so much of God’s good- 
ness and human happiness as is found wTap’')e'l up 
in the word ‘child.’ Most of these a''.so<*uitu)n*> 
are common to the human family everywhere and 
in all ages ; some are Oriental, a few are special 
to Israel. (See BIRTHRIGHT, Circumcision, Be- 
DEMPTION.) . . 

1. Children as gifts of God and tokens of divine 


favour . — The desire to possess children has always 
been a marked feature of Oriental life. Bachel 
spoke as the mother of her people when she cried, 
‘Give me childien, or else I die’ (Gn 30^). This 
desire gives their chief value to the tombs of saints 
and ’ ■■■ *“ shrines of modern Syria. 

The •- ^ .irries with it a vow to do or 

give something in^'honour of the saint appealed to. 
In the same way, but with a wiser devotion, 
Hannah went to the tabernacle of God, and after- 
wards named her child Samuel (‘ God hath heard ’), 
and surrendered him to the Lord’s service (1 S ®®). 
To this devout recognition is due the fact that 
while many names, such as Isaac, Manasseh, Moses, 
Ichabod, were suggested by some incident or 
anxiety of the hour, and names of females were 
often taken from objects of beauty in nature, such 
as Deborah, Esther, Bhoda, many others con- 
tained the name of God, or an attribute of God, as 
Elimelech, Athaliah, ' . 'h j Arabs 

we have Shikri (‘my , ‘ [saldh- 

ed-din^ ‘ ’),‘Ahd-ul-Hamid{‘ servant 

of the at-Ullah (‘grace of God’), 

For the same reason, Oriental feeling is rather 
against the observance of birthdays, as it seems to 
turn the sense of favoui into an > * ' ■ 

In a life so full of uncertain - . 

seemed safer to be humbly tha \ _ . ; 

to appear elated by a possession. Nothing is more 
dreaded or disliked by an Oriental parent than to 
have a child’s healthy or \ . ’ . j ■ c - com- 
mented upon without t . • .» ! -v ■: ed to 

God in the same breath. The mention of the 
divine name is understood to avert the curse of the 
evil eye. Children are ‘ <h'‘ liorilaL^o of Ihc Loid ’ 
(Psl27*), and in Arabic -aluuuion rncy aieicnUicd 
to as ‘ the guarded ones.’ 

2. Earental and filial affection. — Child-life has 
always been the great emblem of what appeals to 
human affection and responds to it. With the 
young, love, that in the ordinary lives of men is 
often the hireling of selfish interests, is always a 
free and independent instinct. ^ The child’s natural 
assurance that it must be so with all, appears amid 
sordid commonplaces and surrendered ideals as a 
remembrancer of Eden, and a type of what the 
kingdom of God is meant to be (Mt 18® 19^^). The 
Bible is throughout a book for the families of men, 
and finds the fulfilment of all its teacliing in the 
life of the Sinless Man. Its references, especially to 
child-life, are so simple and realistic that in read- 
ing them one forgets the antiquity of the narra- 
tive. The Land is here in very close affinity with 
the Book, for the strength of the fuinily affections 
is the brightest feature of Oriental h fe ' 'I'lie in faiit 
in the ark of bulrushes cries like a child of to-day 
on beholding the strange face of his deliverer 
(Ex 2®). Again, in 2 K 4*® we have a child’s re- 
peated cry of pain, the instinctive appeal to the 
father, and the resource of a mother’s comforting 
and care. Isaiah takes note of the first words a 
child learns to lisp (Is 8®), and Naaman’s flesh be- 
comes ‘like the flesh of a little child’ (2 K5^^). 
Solomon reveals his own wisdom in revealing the 
strain that could be put upon the love even of a 
degraded mother. David cries over his rebellious 
yet still beloved son, ‘ Would God that I had died 
for thee ! ’ (2 S 18**). The cruelty to their infants 
was one of the experiences that made it impossible 
for the captives to forget Jerusalem (Pa 137®). 
Such an experience was in its turn the worst thing 
that could happen to the oppressors of Israd 
(Nah 3^®). The transmission of suflering to the 
innocent of the third and fourth generations was 
one of the mightiest intimidations of the moral 
law (Ex 34^). Hagar could not boar to sit alone 
and watch the last unconscious movements of her 
dying child (Gn 21^®). ‘ When my children were 
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aliout me ’ ( J ob 29®), was a touching summary of 
vanished happiness. Amos, seeking to picture the 
day of ruin that Israel was precipitating by whole- 
sale corruption, could find nothing more expressive 
of all that was bleak and bitter and unbearable 
than * the moux-ning of an only son ’ (Am 8^*^). 

It was in such a prepared cradle of family ex- 
perience, with its tenderest ties of affection, and 
folds of life’s sweetness and sorrow, that the gospel 
of the unexpected and un^peakabh,' gift was laid. 
*He gave his only-bego uu* 8on’ (Jn 3^®); ‘He 
spared not his own Son (Eo 8^*^). 

3. The importance of the parental position , — 

Mingled with the natural afiection of parents to- 
wards theii children, was the fact that their posses- 
sion meant ^ increase of dignity, influence, and 
wealth. This is shown in the preference for male 
children.^ In the home-circle, daughters might be 
as affectionate and as much beloved as sons, but 
in the expansion and continuance of the family 
name, in the holding of acq[uisition 

of wealth, and generally ■ ' to worldly 

prosperity, sons and not daughters were the 
precious gifts of God. The former especially were 
the olive-shoots h - up from the roots of the 
parent stem (Ps 12^ j, ^.j-ence the forfeiture and 
reproach connected with childlessness, and the 
rejoicing over a man-child bom into the world- 
In Syria the paternal position is so important 
that the father usually ceases to be called by his 
own name, and receives that of his firstborn son, 
as Abu-Yuseph (‘ father of Joseph ’). If a middle- 
aged man has no son, courtesy often gives him a 
fictitious paternity, and styles him Abu-' Abdullah 
(‘father of 'Abdullah ’). The son might also be 
known by the father’s name as a sort of surname. 
Thus David’s full name was David Jesse, orben- 
Jesse (‘son of Jesse’). It was quite unusual for 
the sou to receive in circumcision the name of the 
father until late in Israel’s history (see Gray, Eeh, 
Prop, Names, 2 ff.). The father was still alive, 
and needed as yet no memorial, but a son often 
received the name of a grand-parent, to keep alive 
the name of the departed, and with the name to 
inherit his gifts and graces of character. The later 
custom appears in Lk 1®^ ‘ They would have called 
him Zacharias, after the name of his father.’ The 
authority of the parents over their children, and 
overall «'!?■■■. ■: ■ for their welfare, was com- 
plete and One of the commandments 

was devoieu lo ims lelationship, and one of the 
death-penalties of the law of Moses was to meet 
the case of filial disobedience (Dt 2P®). Hence 
the solemnity of the charge against Israel (Is 1^), 
and the deep meaning of tne confession, ‘ I am no 
iti-.»:c uoi |]‘> to be c^led thy son’ (Lk 15^®). 

4. //»■; — Given a life with little change in 

its outward conditions, and with a law that con- 
trolled every detail of life, it followed that time 
would be an intensifier of the parental features. 
Among the Arabs the epithet ‘dog’ has for its 
climax ‘son of a dog.’ As one of their proverbs 
states Oui p^ol^buM, ‘If the father be onion and 
the gnili'*, how can there be sweet per- 

fume?’ When haul asked the young slayer of 
Goliath, ‘Whose son art thou, young man?’ (1 S 
17®®), the q^uestion would not only reveal the family 
of David, out also account in pnrt for the courage 
he had sho^vn. Hence the me rirniiial ions, ‘ Ye are 
the children of them that killed the prophets’ 
(Mt 23®^) ; ‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham ’ ( Jn 8®®) ; and the 
defence, ‘ How can Satan cast out Satan?’ (Mk 3®®). 
So Ezk 18®, Ac 131® etc. 

5. Spiritual sense ^ of father, son, brother, — The 
use of the word son in a fig. sense carries the three 
chief meaiiincs of the litcuii use, namely, (1) affec- 
tion, (2) obedience, (3) likeness. By these signifi- 


cations we must interpret ‘ sons of the Highest,' 
‘ children of belial,’ ‘ son of peace — perdition — dis 
obedience — the commandment.’ The new creature 
born of the Spirit receives new preferences and 
powers for the new life in Christ Jesus. St. Paul 
speaks of Timothy and Onesimus as his children ; 
and St. John finds his chief delight in the fact 
that his children walk in the truth. The Lord’s 
Prayer is an assemblage of all that the children 
should be and do and expect in order to please 
their Father in heaven. In the ‘call 

no man your father upon the eai / ■ the 

allusion was most likely to a formality of ecclesi- 
astical homage, like the salutation * Kabbi ’ of v ^ 
Among the Syrian Christians it is customary tc 
salute the priest as Ah'Hna (‘our father’). 

In the East the family is always reckoned from 
the standpoint of the chief or oldest representa- 
tive. Those whom he calls children are brethren. 
Thus the women of Bethlehem said, ‘There is a 
child born to Naomi ’ (Ru 4^^). This custom gave a 
vital and afiectionate largeness of meaning to the 
word ‘brother.’ When Christians seek to realise 
the brotherhood that belongs to the society of the 
redeemed, the most effective way is found to be a 
return to Bible thought and Oriental custom, 
namely, united service to the Head of the family, 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. See also 
Family; and for Children of Crod see God, 
Childeen of. G. M. Mackie. 

GHILEAB — The second son of David by 

Abigail, the wife of Nabal the Carmelite (2 S 3®). 
In 1 Ch 3^ he is called Daniel, while the LXX in 
Sam. has AaXovid, which is also given by A in 
1 Ch ; but B reads AajunijX, Wellh. considers 
that is only a variant for a bye-form of 
2^3, and therefore not unsuitable for a descendant 
of the house of Caleb. A comparison of the Heb 
text, in which the last three letters of Chileab are 
repeated in the following word, favours the reading 
of the LXX, which would correspond to the Heb. 
n;*?! or (Delaiah), cl 1 Ch 3®^ 24^®, Ezr 2®®=Neh 
7®®, Neh 6W Jer 36i®- ®®. J. F. Stenhinq. 

CHI LION and Mahlon were the two sons of 
Elimelechand Naomi, F’’' , h"- of Bethlehem- 
judah, who migrated as . ■ ■ ■ • : ■ » the country of 

Moab in consequence of a famine ‘ in the days when 
the j udges judged ’ (Eu 1^- 2), They married women 
of the Moabites, Mahlon marrying Ruth and 
Chilion Orpah (Ru 4^®), and after a sojourn of ten 
years in Moabite territory died there. (Chilion = 
p’j>2 ‘wasting away ’=:KeXatciJ*^, XeXactSy, LXX B. 
Mahlon =11*^5 ‘ sickly ’=MaaXa;v, LXX, Mahalon, 
Vulg., as if the Heb. was originally read 
to connect the name with the hiph. ptep. of n^ij.) 
Neither of these names occurs elsewhere in the 
Bible. J esse is called an Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
judah in 1 S 17^®. The two names occur in varying 
order in Ru 1® and 4®, so that no conclusion can 
be drawn as to which was the elder. The Targ. 
on 1 Ch 4®® connects them with the Joash and 
Saraph of that passage. H. A. Redpath. 

CHILMAD occurs in Ezk 27®® at the close 
of the list of nations that traded with Tyre. The 
name has been thought to be the Aram, form oi 
Charmande, a town on the Euphrates mentioned 
1 a {. 1/1 5. 10). George Smith 

id'Ti ‘'‘.ilmsu! v’uis the modern KalwMha 
near Baghdad. The LXX reads Xapfidv, which is 
perhaps il.e . of Carmania in S. Persia. None 
of these cun ■ < .nn'- has imidi piobabHity. 

Asshur (which there is no to -npruJ-o nu'er- 

anything else than Assyria) we should certainly 
expect a country rather than a town, and at the 
end of the list an important and well-known 
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cotmtry. The Targ. seems to have read 
(‘ all Media’). But the best suggestion, after all, 
is perhaps that of Joseph Kimchi (adopted by 
Hitzig and Comill), who reads the word 
explaining ; ‘ [Asshur etc.^ were] as those accus- 
tomed to come to thee with their merchandise,’ 
It is to be noted that the Heb. has no * and ’ before 
Chiimad. The whole verse, however, shows traces 
of textual derangement. J. Skinner. 

CHOTHAM -'zrt-. ]nD3],-~-V-ohMy the son (cf. 

1 K 2’^) «)i «i.' ' /.! i.'M i ne Gileauiue, who returned with 
David from beyond Jordan to Jerus. after the death 
of Absalom (2 S 19^^**). Acc. to J er 4P’ {J^erS Dnon), C. 
would seem to have erected a caravanserai near 
Bethlehem for the benefit of those travelling from 
Jerus. to Egypt; others suppose that the inn was 
named after him as the owner of the land, and 
infer that C. received some land near Bethlehem 
from David. See Barzillai. J. F, Stenning, 

CHIMNEY. — In Hos 13® * as the smoke out of 
the c.,’ the Heb. is 'aruhhah (n^-iN), a lattice^ hence 
a latticed opening in a room whence the smoke 
escapes. But in 2 Es 6^ [all] * c.’ is the tr. of Lat. 
caminuSi the very word from which c, comes ; and 
the meaning is not the flue or vent, but the fire- 
lace or oven, * or ever the chimneys in Sion were 
of (RV, after Syr., ‘or ever the footstool of 
Sion was established’). This is the oldest mean- 
ing of the word in Eng., and is found as late as 
Goldsmith. Cf. ^ 111 ton, U Allegro ^ 111 — 

* Then lies him down the lubhar fiend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length. 

Basics at the fire his hairy strength.’ 

And Goldsmith, Deserted Village^ 235 — 

* While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for shew, 

Banged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row.' 

J. Hastings. 

CHINNERETH (m;?).«-A city (Dt 3 ^^ jos IP, in 
latter spelt Chinneroth, 19®*) which gave its name 
to the Sea of Chinnereth (Nu 34^^ Jos 12® 13^’), the 
OT designation of the Sea of Galilee. The site of 
the town is uncertain, but it follows Rakkath 
(probably Tiberias), and may have been in the 
^ain of Genuesaret (cf. 1 K 

C. R. CONDEB. 

CHIOS {ij XLof) was a large island which formed 
part of the province of Asia, situated in the 
.E'/car* S'. -a ofif the Ionian coast, still called Scio 
ri;' to the Italian form), about 32 miles 
long I'orii N. to S., and in breadth varying 
from 18 to 8 miles. It is separated from the 
mainland by a channel of varying width, which 
at its narrowest (about 5 miles across) is blocked 
a group of small islands. The ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Troas to Patara (on his 
way to Jerus.) passed through this channel as 
it sailed S. from Mitylene ; and it anchored for 
a night on the Asian coast opposite the island, 
and thence struck across the open sea S. to 
Samos (Ac 20^®), The voyage of Herod by Rhodes, 
Cos, Chios, and Mitylene, towards the Black 
Sea, described by Jos. Ant. xvi, ii. 2, affords an 
interesting coiripjni-ori v ifli that of St. Paul. The 
channel is ^ oi \ j-i' \ uu‘'-(]uc. The chief city of the 
island, beai:n*g ilie '■,'iirio name, is situated on 
its E. coast, towards the S. end, probably 
facing the point where St. Paul’s ship lay at 
anchor. The island is rocky (esp. in the broader 
N. part) and unproductive, except that it was 
famous for its wine, and its gum mastic has 
been a source of trade and profit both in ancient 
and in modern times. It was one of the seven 
places that claimed to be the birthplace of Homer; 
and a much stronger body of tradition speaks in 
favour of it than for any of the other claimants. 
Like Cnidus, Cos, Cyzicus, Ilium, Samos, Smyrna, 


Mitylene, and many other cities of the province 
Asia, C. had the rank of a free city, which im- 
plied merely that in certain respects it was a*d- 
ministered according to native law, while other 
Asian cities were administered according to Rom. 
law. W. M. Ramsay. 

CHISLEY, AV Chisleu B, 

XacerjXoi) A, Neh 1^, XacreXeiJ Zec 7^). See Time. 

CHISLON (p‘?D3 ‘strength,’ XacrXdv ). — Father of 
Elidad, Benjamin’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 34-^^ P). 

GHISLOTH-TABOR, Jos 19^®.— See Chesulloth. 

CHITHLISH Jos 15"*, in AV Kithlish.— 

A town in the Shephelah of Judah. The site is 
unknown. 

CHITTIM (1 Mac 1^ 8®) for Kittim. 

CHIUN. — Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Luther and our AV have this word, it has con- 
tinued, even to our own time, to be an open question 
among English and German scholars whether p'D 
is a common or n pio] . * noun. If it were the 
former, it would I'l-* litter or pedestal on 

which the image l\ was earned in cere- 
monial : !i [see illustrations in Perrot and 

Chipiezs C/uuama and Assyria, i. 75, li. 90]. 
Ewald maintained this view : ‘ po, gestelle, von ppn 
stellen mit dem * als zweitem Wurzellaute.’ W. 
R. Smith, too, held that a ‘pedestal’ was meant 
{Prophets of Israel, p. 400). The balance of opinion 
however, preponderates in the other direction, 
Chiun is obviously parallel to Siccuth (RV), or 
rather Saccuth (Assyr. Sah-kut) ; if the one 
is the name of a deity, so is the other. Moreover, 
it would be very strange if the prophet spoke of 
the litter rather than of the god carried on it, 
Ka-ai-va-nu (Schrader, KAT p. 443 cf. SK 
1874, p. 327) is the Assyr. name of the planet and 
t ^ urn, who was credited with 

ii!j . ■!} 'V li.' ■:(■< ». In Arab, and Persian, Saturn 
liu -I'lrn name. Rsbwlmson, Phcenicia, 
p. 26, y ; - ‘ 'I ; < • f I ’ * » immigration of Phoenician 

ods i’l’io i:.o I •; -i pantheon, says that this 
eity found his way there under the name Ken. 
T’ : . ’ ■ * . ■* phrase, ‘ your star-god,’ falls in 

, ■ .. his interpretation. The evidence 

of t ho \ SS is discordant. Aq. and Sym, have x^oQy 
[Jer. says chion]. The LXX'FaKpdr. n ■‘ 0 ‘ni; 
of Kat^dv. The Tar^ and Pesh. pro..ii'.‘(‘ ii(‘ 
Heb. The Arab, has Raphana ; Vulg. irnaginem. 

With regard to the sense of the only passage, 
Am 5®*, where this deity is spoken of, there can be 
no doubt that it is a threat : ‘ But ye shall take up 
Sakkuth your king, and Kaivto [or Kdvfin] your 
star-god, your images which ye have made for 
yourselves, and I will cause you to go into exile.’ 
Wellhausen, Die Kl. Proph. p. 83, argues that this 
threat must be a later addition, seeing that the 
Israelites of Amos’ day were not clwiigc-ablo with 
the worship of Assyr. gods. 'I Jio /-'-///# ilie word 
has struck many students as anomalous. An 
!n; f E nation has recently been advanced. 

\ ^ O’ . ■ ' to the fact that its vocalisation is 

the same as that of Sicmth [rwp, jop], Dr. C. C. 
Torrey says : ‘ It seems to me pretty certain that 
for the form of these two names in our present 
text we are indebted to the misplaced wit or zeal 
of the Massoretes. It is the famular trick of fitting 
the pointing of one word to the consonant skeleton 

* Schrader, in the above-cited passage, states that Sakkut it 
another name for Adar or Adrammelech, and that as A-tar^i 
Father of Fate, so Sak-kiit=iread of Decision, both words bemg 
of Accadian-Sumerian origin. 
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of another, as in niriB'y, :i^d, nsjn, and so on. In 
this case the pointing is ta£en from the word 
shiqquz, abomination.”’ J. Taylor. 

CHIiOE {XXSt]), mentioned only in 1 Co — St. 
Paul had l3een informed of the (o-x^o^yctara) dissen- 
sions at Corinth {fTrb tQv Xhoi^Sy i.e. prob. by some 
of her Christian slaves. Chloe herself may have 
been either a Christian or a heathen, and may have 
lived either at Corinth or at Ephesus. In favour 
of the latter is St. Paul’s usual tact, which would 
not suggest the invidious mention of his inform- 
ants’ names, if they were members of the Corinth- 
ian Church. A. Robertson. 

CHOBA {Xto^d), Jth 4*. Chohai Jth 15*- 

noticed with Damascus. — Perhaps the land of 
Ho Dan. 

CHOKE, — Death by Is not now de- 

scribed as * choking ’ ; s ^ ‘the herd . . . 
were choked in the sea,’ Amer. RY changes 
‘ choked ’ into ‘ drowned ’ ; but RY retains, to pre- 
serve uniformity in tr. of Trpiyaj, ‘ Choking ’ occurs 
Sir ‘ from the c. of fire ’ (dr^ wiy^ov irvpSs). 

J, Hastings. 

CHOLA (XwXd). — ^An unknown locality men- 
tionea in Jth 15^, 

CHOLER (Gr. xoX<f/)a, Lat. cholera), bile, is used 
in Sir 3D® 37^ in the sense of a disease, * perhaps 
cholera, diarrhoea’ — Oxf. Eng. Diet. (xoX^pa, RY 
‘colic’); and in Dn 8^ 11“ in the sense of bitter 
anger (tt?). Both meanings are old, and belonged 
indeed to the Lat. cholera as early as the 3rd and 
4th cent. J. Hastings. 

CHORAZm (TR Mt Xopa^v, Lk Xojpct^lp ; 
TTrWH always Xopa^etv ). — A town situated at the 
N. end of the Sea of Galilee on the W. of the 
Jordan. The meaning of the name is uncertain. 
It was a ‘city’ /-n-Afy), and therefore possessed a 
synagogue. Our iiord laboured in it, as is shown 
by His mention of it in Mt ID^, Lk 10^*. It is not 
mentioned in Josephus, but the Jews long after the 
time of Christ praised the superior quality of its 
wheat (Ra6. TaL ‘Menahoth’85 A). Jerome (c. a.d. 
400) locates it at two miles from Capernaum, but 
says that it was deserted. Beyond these meagre 
notices the place has no history. Thomson (1857) 
found a ruin called Kerazeh, which from its location 
and the ro i ■ o:* \ iicc o: i:ames he thought was 
the site o' < i/ ii. Vi *1 (1866) examined and 
described the remains at this place, and confirms 
the identification of Thomson. This view is now 
generally accepted. The ruins are of some import- 
ance, the entire stonework, walls, columns, and 
ornamentation being composed of black basalt 
rock. A short paved road ran from the town to 
the great caravan road leading past the Sea of 
Galilee to Damascus. S. Merrill. 

CHORBE (Xoppi, AY Corhe), 1 Es S^^^^Zaccai, 
Ezr 2®, Neh 7^^. 

CHOSAMAEUS. — In 1 Es 9“ Xlfiav Xo(r(zjuLouos 
A, or Xoadfmos B, takes the place of the 

reading of the parallel passage Ezr lO^i (see 
Simeon, No. 2), It is not improbable that the Gr. 
reading is due to a copyist’s error, ( -pi ( ij.ll \ inir 
that the three proper names that ic in 

the text of Ezra are omitted in 1 Es. 

J. A. Selbib. 

CHRIST.—See Jesus Christ, and Messiah. 

CHRISTIAN (Xpt(rrtai/6s, Ac 11«2628, I P f»).— 
The name borne by the ‘ followers of Christ * in all 
ages and countries from NT times. 


1. Place and date of origin . — According to the 
account in Ac 11^® the first to have the name 
applied to them were the members of the church 
at Antioch. This fact is especially mentioned by 
the author of the Acts in a manner which shows 
that he attached great significance to it. The 
evangelising work in the city of Antioch was 
being carried out by men of Cyprus and Gyrene 
(i.e. by Hellenists), and though perhaps not 
directed to Gentiles who had no previous con- 
nexion with the : jv. o i:o (for we can scarcely 
substitute "EXKifjvas lor hWyjPLcrrds in face of the 
MS evidence; see Westcott and Hort, Y.T. in 
Greek, In trod, ad loc*), yet on more liberal lines 
than hitherto. In Antioch, too, was established 
the first considerable church outside Palestine. 
The mother-church of Jerus. was not slow to 
recognise the importance of these events. Barnabas 
was sent to guide and control the new community, 
and the result of a year’s work in co-operation 
with his chosen partner, Saul, was that they 
‘ taught a great multitude, and the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.’ We cannot 
fix exactly the date of this ‘ whole year ’ (v.^®), but 
it is certainly before the Herodian jus -oc ’."on of 
44, and, to judge from the expression^ ox > iJ {ip 
radrais rats i]p,ipaLS, Kar iKeipov rhv KaipSp), not very 
long before it; perhaps between 40-44, which 
leaves room for the possibility that the Avords 
iyivero iirl XXavbLov, ‘which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius,’ in v.^ mag imply that Agabus’ 
prophecy was uttered in the reign of Caligula. 

The objections made to the statement of Ac 1128 are based 
ultimately upon the theory which discredits the authority of 
that book as a comparatively late, document. If we r^ard the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, the account it g‘v< - of / ( ot 
of the name ‘ Christian* is invested with the i. ... o’ ■ \ o v- 
temporary evidence, which cannot lightly be set aside on account 
of . • • ‘ . The objections which have been raisea 

on ‘I <, . flBculties may be gathered under three 

hei , Life and Werh, i. 94, footnote, 

Eng. tr. 1873) says' that the termination is Latin, and seems to 
think that the name arose in Rome. The terminarcicm ianue 
was used in Latin during the time of the civil wars to denote 
* followers of * (e,g. ‘ Oaesariam,* Bist. Bell. Afr. 13 ; * Pompeiani/ 
Oassar, Bell. Civil, iii. 44 etpass), and acquired this meaning 
from the adjectival sense ‘belonging to,’ which the form 
already possessed, although it was very seldom used, e.g. 
Tamphiliana domus (from ‘ Tamphilus ’), Nep. Att. xiii. 2; 
Caasarianum bellum, it>. vii. 1 ; Oatoniana familia, Oic. ad Q. 
Frat. IV. VI. 5 ; Miloniana terapora, Balhus ap. Oic. JS. a, Att, 

IX. 7, B 2. The adoptive names m -ianus are not parallel because 

the ‘i* m these cases belongs to the stem of the gentile name, 
e.g. iEmilianus, Mm ?■'> ‘fi', ih.Ji. B.. .r i- 1,* ’ The 
1 sir. • '-n -J <'ii !•» I .ii' o: il - i' *■■!. But as 

r. I*' - I . 1”, I'll, j" used 

thre ■ I* . I," Tl ■ 7' • ' t ‘ 

the >'i ’.(i I ■ • ' *. t w* ti *1 

on t • s.i ■■ : - ■ ■ ■ 1 1 I 

hav« *. !I. i\, •••I*,*' I', 

thos : I' - . I / ■>' H. ), 

}\.ctproxpct,rtam, OuotMvrivmvoJ, B»(rtAUOiotmt lecroovi- 

Axotvw. The theory that this •ietvos is a native * Asiatic type * of 
termination is not borne out by the instances quoted, in which 
either the ‘i’ belongs to the stem, e.g. ’Ar/a-wV (’A«r/ai) 

X. r ,'\ ('!• il 0 uordc oro li'io I' ii» Lfh IC) ;i!)xo been copied 

I! "'I ii't* I'm i‘ ‘ii 'll on j: i I'lo ■■.■'-.'-'ifcs quotedabove 
s Jwu I'liXi, \ I'oni ino I/ii.ii ' r ]i<*r, ihe termina- 

i t c. iM 0 .11 t«n ok,.!nd thereis no 

\ ton - "■ ,1. lo . "01110 Xsier.aifS (I R iiMi orMn. 

(7) (.vr. / ■/ II pi» 21 1, >12, Eng. tr. 

c.ijoon to Ac ihar \m‘ fnd no iraco <>f the word 
‘Christian* in contemporary literature until the time of Trajan 
Bi.nuuil the Norou'an pjrsccnlion the sect cai scarcely have 
atiracrcd much aTrLiiiion in the* lioii'iin literary class, and from 
the yeai Cl to the lime of Tiajan the extant literature is ex- 
tremely scanty, and so in both cases we are not justified in 
arguing ex sdentio. On the other hand, however, pass.ages in 
Tacitus and Suetonius furnish us with an indirect argument 
that the name was known and used in Rome in the year C4. 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44) says, ‘wos . . , vulgus Ohristianos 
a]»po'labat Aurtor nominib ejus Christus,* etc The imperfect 
‘apiiellabat’ is bignificarit when wo remember that Tacitus was 
probably Ining in Rome in Ct, and an eye-witness of the 
Nc'< p .n perbc.'.Ji on. It is quite probable that he is recording 
a c.io iins.anci wr eh he remembered m connexion with these 
events, viz. that the word ‘Christiani’ was in evervbod/s 
mouth, and he somewhat naturally believed Christ Himself to 
have been the author (auctor) of the name. Suetonius, writing 
only a year or two later than Tacitus, also introduces the name 
'(3hriBtiani* into his reference to this persecution CNarc*, 16, 
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Ohristiam, genus fc 1 :-. 

■ n > {••,■.' v‘ ‘ Some have found . 

an early use of the name in the supposed occurrence of the 

word m an inscription at Pompeii, Le. dating" before a.d. 79. 

‘ (CIL iv. 679), which is merely a few 

* ' ‘ ■ ■ . ' ' a wall, cannot be deciphered with any 

< . .rs-EISTIAN: ^ ‘ d before 

the E are two . ' . «E). If 

they are mea . « ' v ;iite dis- 

. , .T mv., , , • 4* • -ncertainas 

1 See V. * iv. 125ff. ; 

'/ .f' ■ . Oitb' iirr S>t!pn( ^^ch. EomSt^^ 64:5, 

.‘t ; . 1 . ■ , ' Cht \'it'nKer/Oii}. p. 5i. 

Equally indecisive is the mention of the name in Josephus 
(JLnI. XVIII. iii. 3), tlersrt n vv» tSv ’X.pto’notvSv »fro rovit AvofActir* 
fAsmv MX iTsXim rt tpuKev. This se ' <' < ” 


- ■ ‘ F ^ . ' ■ ') » 

i ' . * 1 . I . y.Jo '/ 1 •.■) 

' !*,*,* ‘ » " suostraium 01 a.uiioa-ic ;i'af,“,er, 'i:ie pas- 
' , aU until it occurs in a quotation by Euse* 


ui ; k' ■ I •, ‘ . 

M '• * <«* •!“' 

■ ' , ‘ "l I ^F F .y 1 r f -f • / . F 

V','”' ' w \»''f fn2>mt, 1661 ; 0 /. 

, V' *.' *•> •f.it. :'7in«‘i'i, '"■I 5; '• > ■' > • ,A 

yfirzhiot.’i-f'ityit C'lL'O'tr.L^hrK' 'I fij; 

Lange /j >6.“;. J; Scburcr, ■7'./f' . ■■ '!,>'! ) 

^s) E A. t“t ne b‘’i(’e os bl ra^i 's i.pist'cb, a*s(i 

■vdvc'i oi li'.e v • .Vi‘: bo o' earl osi. C.ir -r s.r si.e»A:.'’i 
He regards the Asiatic on^ of the name as probable, but is 
not inclined to date it earlier than the last decade of the 1st 
cent But even if we set aside, as he does, the evidence of 
Acts and 1 Peter, this silence explains itseU from the fact that 
the name arose in non-Ohristian circles, and was for some time 
confined to them. 

IL By whom was the name invented F^B-ore we 
are left without direct evidence. The xpiy/wtTffrat 
(EV ‘were called’) of Ac 11^ might be used in- 
differently of a name adopted by oneself, or given 
by others (see Thayer, NT Lex, s,v,). But there 
are certain hints which furnish some clues. 

(a) The Christians do not seem to have used it of 
themselves, at any rate within the apostolic period. 
They called themselves ‘ the brethren ’ (ol h$€\<pot, 
Ac 14^ Ko 16^^ etc.), ‘the disciples* {ol irndvral, 
Ac i3»» 2030), ‘the saints* (oi &ym, Ko le^®, 
1 Co 16^, Eph 1^® etc.), ‘the faithful* (oi iricrroi, Ac 
10^®, 1 Ti 4®* ^®), * the elect * (ol ^/cXe/crol, Mt 24®^, 
Mk 13®®, 2 Ti 2^®, 1 P P), ‘the way’ (^ 6J6s, Ac 9® 
199.2s 2422)^ l)ut never ‘Christians.* In the only 
passage in which this is r .q true (1 P 

4^®), ‘as a Christian* is is 'as a thief,’ 

‘as a murderer,’ which shows that the writer is 
speaking for the moment from the point of view 
of the heathen persecutor. St. Paul (Ac 26®®) 
seems even to avoid using the name ‘Christian,* 
which Agrippa had employed, and to substitute 
for it the penphrasis toiovtos 6to7os Kal iyd? tliii. It 
is not pr^able, then, that we must look to Chris- 
tians themselves for the invention of this title. 

(5) Nor is it much more probable that the Jews 
invented it. The oril\ d'l ocl ii« rno by v hh h 1 hey call 
theCrnristhn*? in X'!’ \> 1 hat oi Maje;.)-?:*?!/ Na/u rones* 
(Ac 24®). Elsewhere they speak of them as i} aXpsens 
aikijt ‘this sect* {ih, 28®®; cf. 24^^). On one occa- 
sion, indeed, we find the word in the mouth of 
the Jewish king Agrippa (Ac 26®®). But Agrippa 
had spent a gieat part of his life in Rom. circles, 
and was >peaking on this occasion at Caesarea 
before a Koin. audiimcc. It is too much then to 
infer from this passage that the word ‘ Christian ’ 
was in use among the Jews. On the other hand, 
there is a strong d priori improbability that the 
Jews, even in irony, would call the new sect 
‘followers of the Messiah, the Anointed One* (6 
Xptoris). 

(c) More probably it is to the heathen populace 
of Antioch that we must look for the origin of the 
name. It was amongst the populace (‘vulgus,’in 
loc, cit,) tliat Tacitus’ attention was drawn to the 
word in Rome. It was (next to the Jews) the 
heathen populace whose notice was first attracted 
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by the Christians. And their notice was attracted 
to them as the, c*) cj- o’-o Christos. This 
name was ‘il"'ays v,r ,lio.r 1 ps. It was the name 
in which tl ey ■s/e-’o bapEi/cr: (l\c 2®® 8^® 10^®, Ja 2’ *). 
It is not surprising, then, that the Antiochenes, 
hearing that this Christos had been alive not more 
than fifteen . “ b; *■.. v.-’ ,■ b, bb’”;".. - the 
XptiFTiavol, We must, Uowever, leave room tor the 
I ‘ word may have originated in 
.j; ■ - s'*‘f suite of the legaius, i,e, in the 

: :..,i an official 

name, inougn we la.;" >. •F/iiich would 

bring the Christians pro ! -‘ori'.y « a. this class 
in iijitioc! . " *■ . * in other towns, yet, in ouj 

complete . i the relations between the 

Christians and this otJicial class in Antioch at the 
time, this might easily be the case without our 
knowii g fiT.\ * of it. 

III. E*t:iy ifpreud of the name , — We muBt he on 

our guard against overestimating the attention 
which the Christian body attracted in Antioch at 
the time when the name was invented. The 6xXof 
iKOLvbif ‘ much people,* of Ac 11®® might he almost 
unnoticeahle in so large a metropolis as Antioch, 
and the arrival of another new teaching would 
easily escape observation in a great centre of 
thought, where all the religions of the world jostled 
with one another. St. Luke, writing at a time 
when the name had become famous, assigns to its 
origin an If. :ro reflected from its later 

history. E<‘ i- also from within the 

Christian circle, to which the name would be 
familiar long bcf(;i m i* - ii r. became general. 

But though cs.r .ii:- 1 , i :ut'y iml in its b-^ji-inbig.- 
to that quarter of the city where the C:ir:^iiars 
had settled, it must have spread very quickly 
b'V (fimI I ioch to all parts of the empire whither 
' 1': i- Ji'i.!.' had made its way. Less than twenty 
' t ulio** its birth we hear it mentioned in the 
feom. official circle at Caesarea as a familiar word, 
whoso -jgT'ifioafior. was too well known for it to 
need int ro:’ ncii ion or explanation (Ac 26®®). A year 
or two later it is in common use among the popu- 
lace of Rome (Tac. loc, cit,), and not far from the 
same date St. Luke indirectly im^ies that the 
name has become famous (11®®). St reter, writing 
probably between 64-67 from Rome to the Christian 
communities in Asia Minor (1 P 6^® 1^), assumes 
that it is ^ite well known over all that district 
{ib, 4^®). From the correspondence between the 
younger Pliny and the emperor Trajan in 112-113 
we find that it is by that time equally familiar 
to members of the official bodies in Rome and 
Bithynia. Finally, in the IgnatFian Epp., 'v\riUen in 
the first or at the beg. of the second ileoade of the 
2nd cent., we find for the first time that the Chris- 
tians have accepted the name and use it amongst 
themselves {e,g, Eph, 11^^ Bom, 3, P>,lifvarp 7). 

IV. Significance of the name, — St. Lii kc evidiTit ly 
wishes to connect the origin of the name with the 
final departure of Christianity from merely Jewish 
ideals and the dawning consciousness of this fact 
in the Gentile mind, it is then fair to ask, ‘ What 
were the distinctive marks of the new sect to those 
who first used the word Christian ? * If it did not 
originate as a sarcastic jen d' esprit, it very soon 
came to he used with a coiileniptiious vignifioation. 
It occurs with an implicuLion of scoiri m the 
moutli of Agiippa, ‘With but little porj-un uin 
thou wonkiest fain make me a Christian * (Ac 26"^'. 

* Many editors take tMs passag^e as a d^eot allusion to the 
name * Christian.’ The expiession ri ivofjtJt, rtvos \m rtv» 
xaXut is a Hebraism \ 7 h 1 ch occurs many times in the LXX. The 
Heb. equivalent denotes that the person whose name is ’called 
over’ a thing possesses the rights of ownership m it. See esp. 
2 S 1223 * Lest I take the city, and my name be called upon it ’ 
(EVm), and the note of Driver, od loo {Reh. Text oj Sam.), 
The allusion in Ja 2? is, then, more correctly referred to 
baptism in the name of Christ (see Mayor, Bp. of St. Jams*, ad 
loc.). See also art. Cali.. 
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From 1 F we learn that in heathen months ‘ Chris- 
tian’ was ■ ' [ui valent to ‘malefactor’ 

(415. 16^ ^ I ; reasons for this 

malice and contempt t They were perhaps mainly 
four. 

(a) The object of the Christ ians’ worship was a 
crucified man, ‘ unto Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto Gentiles foolishness’ (1 Co 1^). Compare 
the contempt expressed in the Palatine graffito, 
probably of the 2nd cent., representing a Christian 
V. or ing a cincified man with an ass’s head. 

(01 'L'ho themselves were ‘not many 

wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble’ but ‘base’ and ‘despised’ {ib.^). 

Many of them were slaves (Eph 6®, Col 3^^ 1 P 2^®, 
1 Co 7^), 

(c) There was much in heathen social life 
which, even if innocent in itself, suggested associa- 
tions offensive to Christian scruples (1 P 4®* ‘‘j 1 Co 
Eo 14^’“). Again, it must have caused many 
heart-burnings and domestic strifes when the new 
religion made its way into families. Hence arose 
the hatred of Christians as morose and unsociable 
Puritans. 

{d) Besides merely holding aloof from heathen 
society, Christians were fearlessly outspoken in 
condemnation of its vices and idolatry (Eph 2^"® 
4^®, Ko The secret consciousness that such 

condemnation was not at bottom unfounded, em- 
bittered the heathen world still mo:c its 

self-constituted censors. From this iianod it was 
but a short step to the fabrication of slanders 
(1 P 2^2 316)^ charges found a shadow of 

support in the mystery with which the Christians 
invested their acts of worship. At the same time 
the proofs of their world- wide organization gave 
them the aspect of a secret society banded together 
against the religion and manners of the day. 

Somewhat later in the corrupted form ‘ Chres- 
tianus ’ the Apologists applied the word to 
themselves as the ‘good ’ {xpW'^oC), The word 
XpcoT<5s, though known to the Greeks as an ad- 
jective, was not used as a proper name except to 
translate the Hebrew ‘ Messiah.’ XptjcttSs, on the 
other hand, was a tolerably familiar name. Hence 
arose the corruption (probably towards the middle 
of 2nd cent.) into XfyricmavoL Suetonius {Claud. 25) 
uses ‘ Chrestus ’ for ‘ Christus ’ ; but there is no 
evidence that he connected the name with ‘ Chris- 
tiani,’ w liicli n I'jK'Jirs {Xrro, 16) without any variant 
reading ‘ ("hrc-liani.’ U appears as ‘Christiani’ 
also in Tacitus and Pliny {loc, cit), Justin Martyr 
plays on the double name (Ap, i. 65 A), 6<rov ye 
iK rod 6p6fia,TOs robs Karijyopovpras fiSXKop jcoX<£l"etv 
<50eiXere. Xpiariavol ybip elvai KaT7iyopobfj.e6a* rb dk 
Xp^orbv fiiaetadai ob dlKaiov. Cf . Tert. Ap, 3, ‘ cum 
et perperam Chrestianus a vobis 

(nam nec nominis certa est ■ j ^ ‘s vos) de 
suavitate et benignitate compositum est.’ 

_ LiTKWATtTRK.- U. tfK(>r ‘h’l f'r/jnu'UfHm 

Georauch den II ; /■ /»!• •' Hi / ir i 'h 

<.t>. ‘Christ’ ; I l;' '. Fathers, 1889, Ignatius, i. pp. 

415-419; Keim, Aus Vrchrist. Essay vi., J^agmente aus 
der r6m>. VerfolguM, 1 1, ‘ Das neronische Verbrechen und der 
r I I'lo'; r. r. V."/. , Christenverfolg. iRommy, 

r.'.H < 'i i.i i.V/; nu L'i. p.re g, (J, GaYFORD. 

GHRISTOLO0Y. — The purpose of this article 
is to reproduce the coii(‘eptioii of Himself and of 
His relation to God left by Christ in the minds 
of His earliest followers ; and then to estimate the 
truth and worth of this conception. For this 
inquiry, vre fortunately have, in the NT, abund- 
ant materials. XVe there find various, and in 
great part independent, witnesses speaking to us 
from the first and second generations of the fol- 
loweis of Christ, and comprising some who stood 
in close relation to Him. 

L 1. The undisputed and well-attested genuine- 


ness of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, and th^ 
probable genuineness of the others, make these the 
best starting-point for our inquiry. For in them 
we have a secure platform on which we may stand 
firmly, and from which we can survey the entire 
evidence. We shall then consider the Synoptic 
Gospels and the writings attributed to the Apostle 
John. 

mi t, we notice the profound 
.V. , Paul bows before Christ as 
in the presence of One incomparably greater than 
himself or the greatest of men. There is no com- 
parison of Christ with other men, and no trace of 
familiarity, or of that sense of equality, which no 
differences of rank or ability can altogether eftace. 
But there is everywhere a^ recognition of the 
honour of being a servant, or indeed a slave, of so 
glorious a Master. 

St. Paul speaks of Christ, e.g, in Ko P 5^®, 
1 Co F, Gal 4% as the Son of^ God, using this term 
as a title of honour distinguishing Him even from 
the adopted sons of God. In Ko 8®, and again 
in v.®2, he calls Him God’s own Son whom He sent 
into the world and gave up on behalf of us all. 
This last passage suggests a comparison with a 
human father who gives up to peril or death his 
own son to save others who are not his sons. And 
this comparison dominates the whole teaching 
of St. Paul and of the NT about the death of 
Christ. It implies that Christ is the Son of God 
in a sense not shared by other men. Now the word 
son suggests derivation of one person from another. 
And the term Son of God given to Christ as a 
mark of honour, distinguishing Him from ail others, 
suggests irresistibly that He is derived from the 
Father, but in a manner differing in kind from 
that by which we sprang from the Creator’s 
hands. 

In Eo 3®® St. Paul teaches that God gave up 
Christ to die in order to harmonise with His own 
justice the justification of those who believe in 
Christ. This implies, not only that among a race 
of sinners Christ is sinless, but that in moral 
worth He is equal to the whole race for which He 
died. In Eo Christ is contrasted with 

Adam as the second and greater Head of the race. 
This gives to Him a unique superiority to aU the 
generations of men. 

In Ko 2^® we read that ‘God will judge the 
se I ‘ men through J esus Christ ’ ; and in 

2 ' ■ i o writes that himself and all others 

‘must needs appear before the jadgmorii-s(‘at of 
Christ,’ Similar teaching is attributed to St. Paul 
in an address recorded in Ac 17^\ In 1 Th 4^® 
we read that at the voice of Christ the dead will 
rise I and in Ph 3^^ that by His mighty power 
He will transform the lowly bodies of His servants 
into the likeness of His own glorious body. 

In Col 1^®, a document wich we may accept 
with complete confidence as written by St. Paul, we 
read that in Christ, and through His agency, and 
for Him, all things, even the successive ranks of 
angels, were created ; that He is earlier than all 
things ; and that in Him all things have their unity, 
or ‘ stand together.’ 

All this proves decisively that, in the eyes of the 
pupil of Gamaliel, the Carpenter of Nazareth stood 
infinitely above men and angels, in a pohitLon of 
unique oignity and unique nearness to God. 'I'liis 
must be accepted as well-attested historical fact. 

2. We turn now to another group of documents 
differing widely from the Epi&tlcs of St. Paul, the 
Synoptic Gospels. Those were accepted without 
a shadow of doubt in the latlcr part of the 2nd 
cent, all round the Mediterranoiin as written by 
the Apostle Matthew, and by Mark and Luke, 
friends of apostles. The First Gospel, as the 
farthest removed from the theological standpoint 
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of St, Paul, is specially valuable in the inquiry 
before us. 

Throughout the S^optic Gospels we find Christ 
making for Himself claims ■ ■ ■ ■ '* : 

homage constantly paid to H' 

St. Paul. In Mt 5^^ the young ■ . . i ■ ■. 

reth announces that Efe has come, not to annul 
the law and the prophets, but to complete and 
fulfil. In ch, 11^ He asserts that He ^one and 
those taught by Him know God. He calls to Him- 
self all the weary and heavy-laden, and promises 
to give them rest by laying upon them ms yoke. 
Yet He speaks of Himself as meek and lowly of 
heart. And no one resents these strange assertions 
as involving undue % -i 

As in the Epistlef- o. \ so in the Synoptic 
Go^els, Christ is called, in a special sense, the Son 
of (xod. This title is given to Him by a voice from 
heaven at His baptism, in Mt 3^^, Mk 1^^, Lk 3^; 
and His claim to it is the question at issue in His 
temptation. Th'.- -au'c nugn m title is, as narrated in 
Mt given to 'Ismi l>y Si. Peter, and is accepted 
by Christ at an important ti:: irng-jichit of His 
teaching. Its meaning is expounuea by Christ in 
the Parable of the Vineyard in Mt Mk 

12^’®, Lk 20^'^® ; where, after the ill-treatment of 
his servants, the master sends his son, thinking 
that, whatever the vinedressers have done to them, 
they will reverence him. Christ here claims to be 
as much above the prophets of the Old Covenant, 
above Moses and Isaiah and John the Baptist, as 
the master’s son is above the highest of his ser- 
vants. The same contrast is found in He 3®*®, 
where Moses is called a faithful servant in the 
household, and Christ a Son over the household. 
That this conmarison is found in these four docu- 
ments, one 01 them so different from the others, 
reveals its firm place in the thought of the apos- 
tolic Church. It implies clearly that, to the 

! i « • * ■ , ' Christ’s relation to God, in virtue 

(V |i. u i'J from Him, differs in kind from 
that of even the ^eatest of men. 

As recognised by St. Paul, but more conspicu- 
ously, Christ claims in Mt 7^* 13^^'* 16^ and 
in the parallel passages, that in the great day He 
will sit upon a throne and pronounce judgment on 
all men ; while the angels do His biading as His 
servants. This teaching raises Christ as much 
above the rest of mankind as the ; V' lio ^its in 
dignity on the bench is above i.'U; who 

stands at the bar. 

3. Another marked type of NT teaching is found 
in the Fourth Gospel, which a unanimous tradi- 
tion, reaching back to the 2nd cent., and supported 
by powerful internal evidence, attributes to the 
beloved Apostle John. In it we have teaching of 
Christ given, apparently, not as in the Synoptic 
Gospels to the many, but to a favoured few, and 
of the utmost value. 

Christ is here represented as making for Him- 
self claim*. pracii<*aNy ihe same as those recorded 
in the Siiioptic Go^.jiols. In Jn He bids all 
the thirsty to come to Him and drink ; and de- 
clares that they who believe in Him shall them- 
selves become fountains of living water. He calls 
Himself in 8^® 9® ‘the light of the world ^ ; and in 
1011, 18 « Shepherd ’ of the ‘ one flock.’ In 
10*® He OhKMts ‘1 and the Father are one.’ In 
11*® He calls Himself ‘the Kesurrection and the 
Life ’ ; and in 14® claims to be the only way through 
which men can come to God. 

In close harmony with the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Synoptic Gospels, Christ speaks of Himself 
in Jn 5*® 9*® 11^ as the Son of God. The same title 
is in ch. given to Him by the Baptist and by 
Nathanael. In ch. 3^®* Christ claims to be the 
only-hegotten Son. The same term is found in 
1 Jn 4®, and a similar one in Jn l^’^* 


In Jn 5*® Christ asserts that ‘the Father has 
given all the judgment to the Son, in order that 
all men may honour the Son according as they 
honour the Father ’ ; and that an ‘ hour cometn 
when all that are in the graves will hear his voice 
and will go forth, they who have done the good 
things to a resurrection of life, and they who have 
done the bad things to a resurrection of judgment.’ 

In Jn 10®* 5^® the enemies of Christ assert that 
by speaking of God as His ‘ own Father,’ Christ 
was making Himself God, or equal to God. This 
/ U involved in 5^® ‘whatever things he 
(. 1 , ■ ■, also the Son does in like manner’ ; in 

14® ‘ he that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ 
and in ch. 16^® ‘ all things, so many as the Father 
hath, are mine.’ 

In close harmony with Col 1^®, we read in Jn 1® 
‘all things through his agency came into being, 
and apart from him came into being m.ih’ny 
hath come into being.’ This careful repetition of 
a word denoting to begin to be is a marked contrast 
to v.i ‘ in the beginning was the Word.’ So v.^® 
‘the world through his agency came into being.’ 

In Jn 20®®, in view of the pierced hands and side 
of the Kisen One, Thomas accosts Him as *my 
Lord and my God.’ This supreme honour Christ 
accepts. It is given to Him, in express words, by 
the evangelist in Jn H, where we read ‘the Word 
was God/ The assertion immediately following, 
that through His agency all things were made, 
compels us to accept this term as involving the 
infinite attributes of deity. 

Similar honour is paid to Christ in the Book of 
Kevelation. In Kev 5® we see Him in the midst 
of the throne as a slain lamb, an object of worship 
and lofty praise to those nearest the throne, and 
to every creature in heaven and earth and sea. 
Yet the interpreter angel twice (19^® 22®) refuses 
worship from Jcfiiri, ing, * worship God.’ 

ii. It is now ovhieui'tli. : throughout the various 
documents and types of thought contained in NT 
we have one harmonious picture of the dignity of 
Christ. In the Epistles of St. Paul we noticed the 
mrofound reverence with which he bowed before 
Christ as in the presence of One far greater than 
himself or the greatest of men, and we found a 
complete counterpart to this reverence in the lofty 
claims which in each of the four Gogpels He is 
recorded to have made for Himself, In all these 
documents the title Son ^ of God is claimed^ by 
Christ, or is given to Him, as a title of nnique 
dignity, and as noting a unique relation to God. 
The meaning of this title is determined by the 
Parable of the Yineyard recorded m each of the 
Synopti<‘. Go-iiol-s, l.y the term oni g-beffotcen Son 
in the Tounli (Jo<ix‘l and in the IsL tp. of St. 
John, by St. Paul a appeal to the love of God 
manifested in the gift of His oum Son to save men, 
and by the contrast in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
between Moses, a faithful servant, and Christ the 
Son of God. This agreement, in writers so various, 
leaves no room to doubt that, as matter of historical 
fact, this title, and in this sense, was actually 
given to Christ by His earliest followers. It is 
equally clear that they looked upon Him as the 
designated Judge of the world. We have also seen 
that the two greatest writers of NT looked upon 
Christ as earlier than the universe, and as the 
Agent through whom it was created. One writer 

g ’ves to Him the supreme title God, and records 
is ovm earlier acceptance of the same, 
iii. In this harmonious account, by various writers, 
of the dignity of Christ we notice marks of develop- 
ment. In the Synoptic Gospels we find it in its 
most rudimentary form ; in the Epistles of St. Paul 
it is more fully developed ; in the Fourth Gospel 
the development is complete. Even within the 
writings ot St. Paul, and again within the Fourth 
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Gospel, we notice development. In 1 Co 8® we 
read of * one Lord, through whom are all things ’ ; 
and in Col 1^®* written in the mature thought of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, we read that the 
Son existed before ail creatures, and that through 
His agency even the successive ranks of angels 
were created, — a thought much in advance of any- 
thing in his earlier Epistles. Very much in 
advance of Christ’s teaching about Himself before 
His death, are the exclamation of Thomas, and 
the assertion of the evangelist that ‘the Word was 
God.’ 

It is worthy of note that this development 
proceeds always on the same lines, that whatever 
we read about Christ in the J^istles of St. Paul, 
and indeed in the Fourth Gospel, is either a 
necessary inference from the teaching of Christ 
about Hunself in the First Gospel, or is needful in 
order to give to that teaching unity and intelli- 
gibility. Between the accounts of the dignity of 
Christ given by the different writers of NT there 
is no contradiction. They differ only in their 
degree of definiteness and completeness. Indeed 
there is much greater difference between Mt 19^^ 
and 28^® and between Jn V- and 14^ than between 
the the First Gospel, taken as a whole, 

and .‘s: : . Fourth. 

Possibly, the more fully developed teaching of the 
Epistles of St. Paul and of the Fourth Gospel about 
the Son of God may, in its literary form, have 
been influenced by Gentile modes of thought and 
expression. Certainly, St. Paul’s modes of thought 
and expression were moulded by his Gentile sur- 
■ p "V.''. But the con^lete harmony of all NT 
■■ ■ m! the Son of God, and the infinite g^f 

which separates their teaching from all other earlier 
or contemporary teaching, leave no room for sub- 
stantial contributions from sources external to 
Israel. Contemporary Greek or Orienl.'.! 
does little or nothing to elucidate the li g 
NT about the Son of God. 

iv. The teaching adduced and expounded above 
involves a new and '' " '“God. For 

the assertions of Cl ■ . equivalent 

to a claim to share with the Father the infinite 
attributes of deity ; and the contrast between Him 
who was with God in the beginning and the 
universe which sprang into being by His agency, 
suggests irresistibly that, whereas even the bright 
ones of heaven began to be. He exists, as a person 
distinct from the Father, from eternity. 

Faint indications in the OT of a | \ of 

persons in the Godhead have been . '.i : <.ut. 

But they are dim and uncertain. Tht' i ‘ i, * and 
complex and yet harmonious conception of God, 
which underlies the teaching about Christ of the 
various writers of ^ NT, is altogether different 
from every conception of God set forth in the 
entire literature of the world, except so far as 
later literature has been moulded by Christian 
teaching. It is a matter fjsct 

that the NT embodies a co uplcic i \<)h:!!(»r! :ri 
man’s thought about God. 

This new and complex !*.< ’< j ’ conception 

of God has survived to oui . . I . ■ been m all 

ages the deep conviction of an immense majority 
of the followers of Christ, and esp. of nearly all 
those who have done most to spread His name and 
influence. We hear much about theological 
differences between contendii^ Churches and 
schools of Christian thought. Far more wonder- 
ful than these differences is the agreement of the 
mass of the servants of Christ about the dignity 
of their Master, and about His relation to God. 

Of this agreement, the various Creeds and 
Confessions of the various Churches are decisive 
proof. The so-called Nicene Creed is accepted by 
both Greek and Homan Churches, and even by the 


Armenian Church, which rejected the subsequent 
Definition of Chalcedon. Even this wide agree- 
ment is not the whole. While rejecting much of 
[ the teaching of the Church of Home, the German 
and Swiss and Eng. Reformers cl . ' ■■■/ 

I to the doctrine of the Son of God , ■ 

Nicene Creed. It is to-day the deep conviction of 
both Anglicans and Nonconformists in England 
and of the various Churches m America. In other 
words, the remarkable of the various 

writers of NT about the iigr.Lv of Christ finds a 
complete counterpart in the wonderful agreement 
of an immense majority of His followers in aU 
ages and nations. 

V. Of these well-attested historical facts, only 
three explanations are possible. 

It may be suggested that Christ was Himself in 
error. If so, the greatest lu-cher the 

world ever knew, the author ci-;'’;* ■ > impulse 
which has changed and raised human thought and 
life, was in deep error touching the nature of God 
and touching His own relation to God ; and His 
error has been shared by nearly all those who have 
done most for the religions life of men. If this be 
so, the Light of the World was, and they to whom 
He has been the Light of Life are, in deep dark- 
ness. So absurd a suggestion is not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. 

The only remaining alternative is either that 
Christ is in very truth what the various writers of 
NT represent Him as claiming to be, and being, 
or that His immediate followers, those who gained 
for Him the homage of succeeding ages, and 
through whom He became the Saviour of the 
world, misunderstood altogether the teaching of 
their Master about Himself and about God, and 
made for Him, and represented Him as making 
for Himself, claims which He would have rejected 
with horror as blasphemous. This hypothesis 
requires us to believe that the various and very 
different writers of NT, including a friend and 
colleague of the murderers of Christ, fell into the 
same error, n-id the same complicated 

niot;!pl»> -1( rd ion**.'!) .o-i of God therein involved. 
N.'iy, II lore. It requires us to believe that this 
error survived the theological conflicts of later 
days, and is now the deep and cherished, but mis- 
taken, conviction of nearly all those who have done 
most to spread the name of Christ and the bless- 
ings of Christianity. This is the easiest alternative 
open to those who reject the harmonious teaching 
of the NT about Christ and the historic faith of 
the Church of Christ. 

vi. One more difficulty remains. Not a few intelli- 
gent and educated men who pay homage to Christ 
as the greatest of men refuse to accept as correct 
the portrait of Him given in NT. If this portrait 
be incorrect, these men have detected an ancient 
and serious error, and have restored to the civilised 
world the true conception of God. We expect to 
see in them as a fruit of their important discovery 
some moral and spiritual superiority to those who 
are still held fast by the great delusion. We look 
in vain. They who deny the divinity of Christ 
have done very little to capy the gospel to the 
heathen, to ro-c u(‘ ili') p^.riMlirv home, or to help 
forward the -piiitual life of I'lcn. 

On the otlitr lispul, ii li.-' confident belief of tha 
apostles and of the mass of Christians in all ages 
be correct, the facts of modern Christendom aie 
explained. If Christ be the only-begotten Son of 
God, His birth was Ly far the gi -'a i«--l event in the 
li’- .ii\ of our race, audilimM'if in iiriitely greater 
I lie greatest of men. We wonder not that 
His advent was a new era in human thought and 
in history, and that the Christian nations enjoy 
to-day a position of unique superiority to all others. 

The precise relation of the Son to the Fathel 
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“belongs to the domain of systematic doctrinal 
theology. The various yet harmonious teaching 
of NT implies that the Son is, in a real and 
glorious sense, equal to, yet ‘ ■ distinct 

from, subordinate to, and one ■ ^ Father, 

But this mysterious subject lies beyond the scope 
of this article. 

It has been sufficient fox our purpose to show 
that the various and very different writers of NT 

g ive one harmonious account of the dignity of 
hrist and of His relation to God, that this con- 
ception has been in all ages the deep conviction of 
the mass of His followers, and that this remarkable 
unanimity, ancient and modem, can be explained 
only by the truth of the conviction so widespread 
and so firm. 

This important result of our examination of 
documentary evidence receives wonderful con- 
firmation from the direct inward moral and 
spiritual effects of the doctrine t h d , hove. 
In all ages the vision of the Son , . \ . ■ . • yet 

human, has been a powerful stimulus to every kind 
of excellence, an in conflict, a joy 

in sorrow, and tht h'»'; under the shadow 

of death. The moral helpfulness of this vision is 
a sure witness that the vision itself is an appre- 
hension of objective reality. J. Agak Beet. 

CHRONICLES, I. and IL— Position in Canon.— 
The name Chronicles is ^ven, in the English Bible, 
to two books written in historical form, which 
immediately follow 1 and 2 Kings. In the LXX 
their position is the same. This arrangement is 
due to similarity of contents. I ’ t b. • \t < (• ; ••.(‘■n, 
as one book, in the third divisi{)'i o' , /V / W. ' /. . / / 
the either at the 

beginning (so in : I • c! M a - , • . . ( * ! • and in Spanish 
MSS) or at the end (so in the Talmud, Baha 
hathra 13b-15, n'lif-lly Ir* ot.rman MSS, and from 
these in pniit(3(i ' lob.' iiiM rarely in some other 
position \e.(j. iliiul, after Dn and Ezr, Kennicott 
30 ; it is not probable that Jerome {Prol, Galeat,) 
had MSS authority for placiim it third from the 
end, followed by Ezr and Est). Its position, 
whether prefixed or affixed to the other Ha^o- 
grapha, is probably due to the late date at which 
canonical authority was ascribed to it. Exactly 
when this occurred we cannot say. The historian 
Eupolcmus (c. B.C. 150) seems to have known, not 
merely the Heb. text, but the LXX translation 
of Ch, so t^'! J ^ to have been reckoned in 

the Canon ■ ■ • B.C. 200, at latest (Euseb. 

Proep. Evang, ix. 33, 34, cf. 2 Ch 2^’^® ; Freudenthal, 
Alex, PolyMstor^ 108, 119, cited by Schiirer, HJP 
ll. iii. pp. 162, 204). 

Unity. —It is evident that the two Books of Ch 
«ii» . <j:ie. The narrative is continuous, and 
. li- I..'. j'O'i due only to convenience, like the 
modem division of a book into volumes. Like the 
division of S and K, it was made in Alexandria 
prior to our oldest MSS of LXX, passed through 
the LXX into the Vulg. and the modem versions, 
including tli- P t d in Heb. in the printed 
text of tl il“'* !!'“;* ihl'le (1521), and is now 
custoinnrv i'l printed Heb. Bibles. The Books of 
r.zr and *\cb form a continuation of the same 
work, by the same hand, and might with pro- 
priety be entitled 3 Chronicles, or included under 
the one name of Chronicles (see Ezea and 
Nehemiah). 

Name. — The name of Chronicles in Hebrew is 
BihhMri TTntignrnirh fi'-.- '“>3^), a phrase occurring 
frequently in K and Ch \vitn the meaning annals, 
or records of such and such a king (lit. the acts of 
the days of, etc.). The LXX (followed by the 
Vulg.) adopted the name Td llapcLKenrbfieva, of 
doubtful meaning; the usual interpretation is of 
things passed over, by Sam. and Kings, but this 
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does not explain ' ■ " ''le participle. 

The Eng, name ' ^ . -good trans- 
lation of the Heb. name, it can be ./ e;' bpck to 

Jerome {Prologue Galeat. ; introduction prefixed 
to his trans. of S and K) : ‘Septimus [liber] Dabre 
Ajamim (D’dm nm), id est verba dierum, quod 
significantius Xpoplk6p totius divines historise pos- 
sumus appt'7 ' : c.. 0 ■ '. » ii"! - ILapaXenrofjiivwp 
primus et rc'c '•.-C' ,.*• v-Iigne, Huron,, 

ed. Vallarsi, ix. 554). 

Contents. — The period embraced in Ch extends 
from Adam to the Restoration of the Jews under 
Cyrus. 

(1) 1 Ch 1-9 contain chiefly genealogies (begin- 

ning ‘Adam, Seth, Enosi. , lown through 
Noah’s sons, and then di.- through the 

line of Shem to Esau and Israel and their sons, 
with their descendants. The last twelve w. of 
ch. 1 contain a list of Edomitish kings and chiefs. 
In the various ■' 1 ■ * many problems arise, 

due in part to ixt, in part to lack of 

completeness in the tables, in part to a confusion 
between names of per-ous and names of places and 
peoples. Brief naiiiUivo.'-, from various periods, 
are interspersed among the genealogies {e.g, 2^ 
4 ». 10 . 80-43 5 ?. 10 . 18 - 22 . 25. 26 ^^ l^st geneulogy in this 

collection, 9®®*^ (repeated, with some differences, 
from 8^®“®®), makes a kind of transition to the 
following section. 

(2) a, 1 Ch 10-29 are concerned with David’s 

reign, the introduction being the last battle and 
the death of Saul (ch. 10), and the conclusion the 
accession of Solomon (23^ 28®^- 29‘-^'^®‘)* 6. 2 Ch 1-9 
are devoted to Solomon’s reign, c. 2 Ch 10-36 
contain the history of the kingdom of Judah down 
to the fall of Jems., with the division of the 
kingdoms as preface, and the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus as appendix, or, more exactly, as intro- 
duction to the history of the Restoration and the 
early Jewish community given in Ezr-Neh. (On 
th ■ .5e below.) 

. . style of Ch is strongly marked. 
The genealogical lists, the religious interests, and 
the edifying tendency of the author (see below) ol 
themselves impart a certain tone to it ; thus there 
is often brevity and lack of precision 

hi 1 (*\'« I '.n‘b 

< iM-!' .'i''*. h' .i.'i nriLtbi I’i’>-in^.^•';oFl, 

,!ic ..sii Ol pedigrees, speeches, 

and matters rchtir.g to ritual are gi\cn a I length. 
Other csseniial feaniresoi it are a j'Oculiar voci bil- 
iary, peculiar syntactical habits, utki no'cworihv 
i \ V- 'j !■ - ]v \ ii-eol<^ (see esp. Driver, LO^ 
5' 2 d ; ( 1 jy, Ezra-Nehemiah). 

! :*i !o!!o ■ ir*,' v - and phrases occur (in Heb.) 
only m i-/h (mcl. Ezr-N eh), and in writings certainly 
still later (Est, Dn, Ec, Ps- titles) * : — 

1. howbeit, but, t 2 Ch I* 19® 33^^, Ezr 10^® ; 
also Dn lO^* 21 . 

2. nnaN letter, 1 2 Ch 30^* ®, Neh 2’* ® 6®* also 
Est 9^' 29. 

3. purple, t 2 Ch 2’' (Heb. v.®), cl Aram. 

Bn 29. — -tiie more common Heb. is 

most frequently late, and occurs in 2 Ch 3^1 

4. JTis'iK lands, as a doigmil ion of the territory 
of Israel,* T 2 Ch 15®; tl.is u-iiiioiy is certainly 
included (if not solely designated) in Ezr 3* (text 
dub.) 9^* 2- 11 , Neh 1028 (Heb. v -“) ; even 

1 Ch 132; ni^iT 2 Ch II 2 ®; hisriNn-VD 

2 Ch 34®8. (The pi. form nisiK is chiefly late in all 
senses.) 

5. yz hyssus, t 1 Ch 42 ^ 152 ^ (but emend after 
2 S 614), 2 'Cli 2^4 (Heb. v.^®) 3^4 6 ^ 2 . also Est 1® ; it 
occurs also MT Ezk 27^® but del. (& Cornill, 

* In this art. the sign t indicates that all the nro 

cited in which a particular word or phrase occurs C3=Gr. 
version of LXX. (5L= Lucian’s recension. S=Syr. version 
(Peshitta). ID = Vulgate. 
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6. nj9 spoils t 2 Chi 1#® 25^® 28^^ Ezr 9^, Neh 4^ 
(Heb. 356) . also Dn ll^^- ss, Est 9^* 

7. p;ia shilled, shilled {in), | 1 Ch 15‘^ 25’^* 5 27®^, 
2 Cb 34^® (other kindred ino-iniri^:.- axe chiefly late). 

8. nV-.rr t 2 CL -7^“ 27\ 

9. O'— : . Ch 7“^® 92216^1; nmnie?., fNeh 

518. 

10. ti^f\Dyr\ di - 1 i:i V t Ezr 2®®= Neh 7^^ Neh 

776-^ tHeh. 7 ■•■■;; j 1 Ch 29^, Ezr 

11. midrash, f 2 Ch IS^® 242*^. 

12. jj'o howl. 1 1 Ch 13^2 ; also Dn 10^^ (cf. Aram.). 

13. mn'l? praise tP^ of technical Levitical 
function, 1 1 Ch 16^- ®» 23»* 25®, 2 Ch fli®- 1® 20^® 2f ® 
3021, cf. 1 Ch 291®, 2 Ch 2021, Ezr 311* H; m.T ‘?^n 
T Ezr 31®, Neh 51® ; VVn abs., T 1 Ch 23«, 2 Ch 7« 
231® 29®® 312, Neh 12^. 

14. njj Hiph. reject, t 1 Ch 28®, 2 Ch ll^^ 29i®. 

15. rni come out, appear, of leprosy, t 2 Ch 26^®. 

16. hinders, joints, f 1 (5h 22®, 2 Ch 34ii. 

17. P17 Hithp. sq. withstand, j 2 Ch 13^*®; 
aq. uv^hold strongty with, 1 Ch lli®, 2 Ch 16®; also 
Dn 1021. 

18. rT,7)i7 = royal f 2 Ch 12^ 2016 ; also Dn ll®. 

19. nnn joy, T 1 Ch 16^, Neh S^®. 

20. be sick, f 2 Ch I612 (usually n^o). 

21. sufferings, T 2 Ch 242® sickness, 
occurs t Pr 18^, 2 Ch 21i®). 

22. division, course (of Levitical and priestly 
organization), f 1 Ch 236 24^ 201* 12-1® 271* i* 

6. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 18. 14. 16 28^* 1®* 2 Ch 23® 

312. 2. 18. la 17 354. 10^ Neh 1 1®®. 

23. not^ssipious deeds (of men), f 2 Ch 32®® 35®®, 
NehlSH 

24. ;;79 knowledge, t 2 Ch also Dn 1^^ 

and {ssmind, thought), Ec 10®®. 

25. oh'n D'i'=c?ay by day (for earlier dV dV), f 2 Ch 
302\ Ezr 3S Neh 8^5; orn dv^ 2 Ch 24^1; dv:? m-nj;) 
1 Ch 12®® ; nr? o’!’ -ap 2 <Jh 8^® ; o’)'? □!' Ezr S'*. 

26. bn 2 nn be //» 7’/ enrolled, | 1 Ch 4®® 

51. 7. 17 70. 40 (• i 1 .i ' * 3116- 17. 18. 19^ Ezt 2®®= 

Neh 7“, Ezr 81-®, n5i 7®. 

27. p: Hiph. use the right hand, T 1 Ch 12®. 

28. oemantled, t 1 Ch 15®^ (cf. prob. Aram. 
mantle)* 

29. footstool, “f 2 Ch 9^® (cf. NH, Aram.). 

30. oversee, direct; overseer, director, 

t 1 Ch 15®^ 23% 2 Ch 2®* is (Heb. w.®- ^7), 34i®- « Ezr 
3®* ® ; also in titles of Pss 4. 5. 6. 8. 9. 11. 12. 13. 14. 

18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 31. 36. 39. 40. 41. 42. 44. 45. 46. 

47. 49. 51. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 57. 58. 69. 60. 61. 62. 

64. 65. 66. 67. 68. 69. 70. 75. 76. 77. 80. 81. 84. 85. 

88. 109. 139. 140 ; also in title Hab 3^®. 

31. . .’7 . V. yield to, 1 2 Ch 30® ; nm X p;= 
id,, 1 Ch -.*9 •; a I \ D7; \r^-give their pledge that 
they would send away, Ezr 10^ ; ^ set the heart 
to (do) a thing, etc., T 1 Ch 22^ 2 Ch IP®, Dn 10“ 

Ec 11»-17 72189-18. 

32. i*Di?n = appoint, institute, establish (priests, 

Levit€^ ju-opbcts. etc.), 1 1 Ch 6»i (Heb. v.i6) 1516-17 
171% 2 C.l 8 ' ir 1 1 '®- 19^- 6 20®i 25® 30® 31® 338 352^ 

Ezr 3®, Neh 6^ 7* 12®i 13»® (cf. 10»®); also Dn 


liu. iai4^ 

33. (niDV, TiDi;, no;;) ’npr^S!! stand on his stand- 
ing, i,e. in his place, etc., t 2 Ch SQi® 34®i 35 1 ®, Neh 
1311 ; also Dn 8“ lO^i ; with o^p for iDi; Neh 9® ; 
without vb. Neh S^. 

34. rh-h^cxccedinqhi, T 1 Ch 14® 22® 231^ 29»- ®6, 
2 Ch P'lO'* 17“ 2oi® 26^' 34^. 

35. 0 ^ *’■^1? control (= possess) he able, t m, 

h inf. 1 Ch 291 % 2 Ch 2® (Heb. v.^) ; sq. 7 subet. 2 Ch 
22® ; abs. 2 Ch 13®®; also abs. Dn lO®-^ and (nsy 
jz‘n?Cf O'^s) 11® ; elQnQ=^have power, be able, f 2 Ch 
141 ®, sq. inf. 20®7. 

36. D'rf ‘ ^ T 1 Ch 13® 15^«- “• 28 165* “ 257- «, 

2 Ch 5“ ‘ i . : 31 ®, Neh 12®7. 

37 . he-goat, T 2 Ch 29®% Ezr 8®® ; also Dn 81®* »* 


•**i(Aram. t?^). 


38. “15^, '1^ of priests and Levites : — D'anan 

t 2 Ch 301% Ezr ( + 0’ibni) 10®; d'iVi??' t 1 Ch 
15®®, 'Vo n-^ v.^6^ 2 Ch 35®; cf. of chief musician, 
1 Ch 15®7 (also OM’Vxn is>ip-n^ 24®, and la 

43®®). 

39. “n>q), annwD, and (Ezr 26®= Neh 7^) m-na^D, 
singer{s), f 1 Cli 6®® (Heb. v.i®) 9®® +11 t. Ch ; ISzr 
241. 66. 70= Neh 744.67.73^ Ezr T 10®% Neh 7^+12 t. 
Neh. 

40. alabaster, 1 1 Ch 29® (cf. | Est 1®, Ca 51®). 

41. Dnj;;it7 porters, gate-men, of temple, etc., a 
sacred function, t 1 Ch 9i7+19 t. Ch; Ezr 2'*®-!®= 
Neh 7^®- 7% Ezr T 10®% Neh 7^ + 7 1. Neh. (The word 
occurs elsewhere only 2 S 18^® — 

Driver — and 2 K 7^®’^^ of porter of a city and a 
palace.) 

The following exilic and post-exilic words and 
phrases are, in the meanings given, characteristic 
of Chronicles, although not exclusively so : — 

1. s .V v,v:v/,. ! Ch 7®8 9% 2 Ch lli"31% Neh 

11® ; als(‘ \\/\ i 1 ■ 14 1. Ezr, Ps 2®, Gn 176+43 1. 

Gn, Lv, Nu, Dt, Jos (all P). 

2. nn Niph. t 2 Ch 26®^ ; also Is 53®, Ps 88®, and 
(in different senses) Ezk 37^^, La 3®^, Est 2^. 

3. vri 2 p common-land, 1 Ch 5^6 066(E[ei3^ v.^®)+40t, 

1 Ch 6, 13% 2 Ch liw 31“ ; also Ezk 45® 48“* “ and 
Nu 35®' 5- ■* ®* 7, J os 14® 21® + 55 (or 69, if w.®®- s? belong 
to MT) t. Jos 21 (aU P). 

4. footstool, I 1 Ch 28®; also Is 66% La 2% 
Ps 99® 1101 1327. 

6. min holy adornment, t 1 Ch 16®®=Ps 96®, 

2 Ch 20®! ; also Ps 29® (post-exil. ?). 

6. nDn=^rea^ number, t 1 Ch 29“, 2 Ch 11®® 31“ ; 
also Jer 49®® {v, also infr. ). 

7. \l kind, sort, t 2 (5h 101% Ps 144“ 

8. ppj refne, Pu. refined, 1 Ch 28“ 29^ ; also Is 25% 
Ps 127 ; Pi. refine, lilal 3® ; Qal id. Job 28^ 36®7. 

9. nnJp Pi. purify, 2 Ch 29“- “* “ 34® ®- ®, Neh 

13® 8® • also Ezk 39“, Job 37®% Mai 3® ; and esp. 
make or pronounce clean, < . Ezk 43 , 

Lv 136 + 15 t. 1% Noh 1236; • .. \. \ i-k 24“+3 t. 
Ezk, Lv 16®® (P), Mai 3% Ps 51% “Jer 33®; Hithp. 
purify oneself, 2 Ch 30“, Ezr 6®®, Neh 123® 13®®; 
also Un 35® (E^), Nu 87, Jos 22“, cf. Lv 14^* 6* n* “• 

17. 18. 19. 28.28 29.81 (^11 P), Is 66“ Hinp purifuivj, 

t 1 Ch 23®®, 2 Ch 30“, Neh 12^® ; also Ezk 44-'^, Lv 
124.6 137 86 142.23 82 15^ Nu 6® (all P) ; -c-^^phync- 
ally pure, clean, 1 Ch 28“, 2 Ch 3^ 9“ 13** ; also 
Zee 3®-% Job 28*% Ezk 36®®, Ex 25** +30 t. Ex, Lv 
(all P or H). 

10. overspread, overlay, f 1 Ch 29^ ; also Ezk 

1310. 11. 12. 14. 16. 15 22^8 Lv M**®- ■*®. 

11 . "irVjZ, n'-Va = according to the guidance of, 

1 Ch 2 Ch 26“ 29^, iSzr 3“; also 

Jer 5” 33“ 

12. jt:; Hithp. =(7i't:e thanks, in ritual worship, 
1 2 Ch 30“ ; -confess, Ezr 10% Neh 1® 9®- * ; also Lv5® 
1021264% Nu 57 (all ]* or H), Dn 9^-®® (v, also infr,). 

13. 1 Ch 1®» 57 7®*^*® 8®6 9^-^ 

26®*; also Ru 4*-, Gn 5* + 28 t. Gn, Ex, Nu (all P). 

14. 2c: inif'ng, t 1 Ch 28*% 2 Ch 2** (Heb. v.*®) 
35% Ezr 2*-- Neil 7®*, Ezr 47 ; also Ezk 13% Dn 10®% 
Est l®®3*®-*^48 8®*»-»-“9®7. 

15. commit a trespass, 1 Ch 27 5®® 10*% 2 Ch 
122 261«. 18 28*»- ®® 296 307 3514^ Ezr 10®- *% Neh I® 13®7 • 
also Ezk 14*® +6 t. Ezk, Lv 5*® +11 1. Lv, Nu, Dt, 
Jos (all P), Pr 16*0 ; huo trespass, 1 Ch 9* 10*% 2 Ch 
28“ 29*9 33“ 36*% Ezr O®-^ lO® ; also Ezk 14*»+6 t. 
Ezk, Lv 5*® +11 t. Lv, Nu, Jos (all P), Dn 97, Job 
21®^ (esp. frequent as cogn. acc. with Vj^p). 

16. coll. =jt?er6'07w, t 1 Ch 5®*; also Ezk 
27“, Nu 31®®- ”*6 (P) ; in Gn 9® (P) r^^-life oj 
man. 

17. Niph. be expressed by name, t 1 Ch 12®* 
(Baer 8®) IG^*, 2 Ch 28*® 31*®, Ezr 8®® ; also Nu 1“ (P). 

18. '\o^-=Tise (for eailicr c^p, 1 Ch 20* 21*, Ezr 2^ 
=Neh 76®, Neh 8® ; also Dn 8®®- ®® ®» 10** 11®- ®- *• 7- ** 
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20.21. 31 i2ij Est 4^^ cf. transition to this usage 
Ezk 2^3710. 

19. 2iyD west, t 1 Ch 7^ 1215 20i6.i8.8o^ 2 Ch 32so 
331" ; also Is 435 59i«, Dn 8®, Ps 75« (Heb. v.^) lOSi^ 
107*. 

20. ni.T n^i'j the fear of J" came upon, 1 2 Ch 

141^ (Heb. v.i*) 171*^ 19^ 20^^ ^a5; cf. m.r 

nnrnx 1 Ch M^’) ; elsewhere “Va nos 1 S 11’, 
Job 1311, and so of fear of men, or undefiiied fear. 
Ex 15i«, Est 81’ 92- » 

21. V5P receive, t I Ch 12i8 21ii, 2 Ch 291®***, Ezr 

8*®, Pr 19^^ Job 21^-1®, Est 4^ 9‘^* in 

front of {gL Aram. Vaij) Ex 26® 36i* (P). 

22. nia^ of heads of families, t 1 Ch 71^ 

36. 10. 18. 28 99. 83. 34 2512 23». 24 g# SI 26^1* “S* 271, 2 Ch 

12 19s 232 2012, Ezr P 252 312 42. s 31 1018, Neh 7’5-’i 
313 1212. 22. 23 . also Ex 6^, Nu 3p5 3228 36i* i Jos 14i 
1951 211-1 (all P). 

23. r-“7 Hiph. d\<iplay wickedness, do wickedly, 
t 2 Ch 2'r'5 22-‘, Xeb 9** ; also Job 34i*, Ps 106®, Dn 9® 

1132 1210. 

24. weapon, t 2 Ch 231® 32®, Neh 4i’-28 (Heb. 
w,ii*i’); also Job 33i® 301^, J1 2®, cf, id,=shoot, 
sprout, Ca 41®. 

25. Mar me (in beginning a speech), f 1 Ch 
28^ 2 Ch 13^ 15* 20*5 28ii 29“ ; also Gn 23« (hear us), 

yy,au. 18.16 (all p). 

The following occur occasionally in pre-exilic 
literature, but are especially characteristic of 
Chronicles : — 

1. '^r-i{= promise or command sq. inf. 2 S 24ii, 
2 K 81*, but esp. 1 Ch 21” 27**, 2 Ch P* 14* 21’ 
2921. 27. so 314.11 35^1^ Neh 91“ ; also Dn, Est, etc. 

2. guilt, lonai. Am 8^^ (in concrete 

sense), but esp. 1 Ch -Jl**, 2 (in 24i* 28”- 1** i*- ^ 32**, 
Ezr 95- ’* !*• 1® 10”- « ; also Ps 69®, Lv 4* 6*® (P), also 
(in another sense) Lv 5^ (P), 221® (H). 

3. DM”!???);! n’5 house of God, 1 Ch 9”* ”• *® + (52 times 
in Ch, Ezr, Neh) ; of sanctuary at Shiloh, Jg 18*b 

4. i\i}=^troop, of divisions of aim\, Mic 4*^ 
(doubtful date), but esp. 1 Ch 7^ 2 Ch iV* 26”, 
cf. Job 29*“ (of a marauding band it is both early 
and late). 

5. nJ>nj greatness, 2 S 7*^***=1 Ch 1 Ch 

29” ; also Ps 71*i 145 *• «, Est P 6* 10*. 

6. mrr’ seek J" in prayer and worship. Am 6^* ®, 

Hos 10”, Is 9” etc., but esp. 1 Ch 28^, 2 Ch 121^ 
144 ’(Heb. yv.*- 5)15*- 1*16” 22* 26“,Ps 105^=1 Ch 16”; 
dmS«(o) t5?n 2 Ch 19* 26“ 30” ; cn-i 1 Ch 22”, 2 Ch 
16”'20*, Ezr 6*1 ; 'i 2 Ch 17* 31*i 34*, Ezr 4*. 

7. \\Dn ^multitude, Jg 4’, 1 S 14” etc. ; but also 
2 Ch 13* 14” 20*- ”-1^** 32’; also Ezk, Dn (v. 
also supr,Y 

8. ^I2|=50 enraged, f 2 Ch 26”*” ; rage,\ 2 Ch 
16” 28^; also (poet.) Is 30*®, Mic 7®, Pr 19”, and 
{raging of sea) Jon I”. 

9. 3JI7 locuc^f, /■, Nu 13** (JE), but esp. 

2 Ch 71*, Lv li -vib, E .J‘ , Ec 12“. 

10. 8^in calendar month, merely numbered (not 
named), 1 K 12*****, Jer 1* etc., esp. 1 Ch 12” 
272. 8. 4. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 18. 14. 16^ 2 Ch 2* + 12 1. 2 Ch, Ezr 
31+10 t. Ezr, Neh 7’* 8*-”, Ezk 24i 32i, Lv 16**+ 
oft. P, Hag 11* 1®, Zee li 7i* ®, Est 5” etc. 

11. n)h=^seer, Am 7”, Mic 3’ etc., 2 S 24” =1 Ch 
21«, and esp. 1 Ch 25“ 29**, 2 Ch 9** 12” 19* 29*“- »* 
3318- ”35” 

12. pjij Hithp.=5^ren<7^Acn oneself, 1 S 30® ('nnn 
m.ra), 2 S 3®, 1 K 20**, hut esp. 2 CJh li 12” 13*i I71 
21^ 231 25” 27®, 15® {—take courage), Ezr 7*® {—gain 
strength); also Dn 10” {id,); —put forth onds 
strength, Gn 48*, Nu 13*® (both JE), Jg 20**, 1 S 4*, 
2 S 10”, but also 1 Ch 19”, 2 Ch 32“ (v. also 
supr . ). 

13. clarion, as sacred instrument, j 2 K 

12”, but esp. (for use by ])riests only) 1 Ch 13® 
1516.24. 28 10^42^ 2 Ch 5” 13” ” 20*® 292«* *’•*«, 

Ezr 3”, Neh 12*“-"; also Ps 98® and Nu 10* ^ 


7. 8. 9 10 318 (a^ii pj . yij^ denom. Pi. and Hipli« 
sound a clarion, f 1 Ch 15**^, 2 Ch 5”* ” 7® ISi*^ 29*®. 

14. nv Hiph. =p/aise, of ritual worship, 2 S 22“® 

=Ps 18®®=iU8‘*; also Is 12^ 25^, but esp. Ps (67 t.) 
and 1 Ch 16-1.7.8.84.85.41 23*® 25® 29”, 2 Ch 5” 7»* ® 
20” 31*, Ezr 3”, Neh 11” nim=: thanks 

offemng. Am 4®, 2 Ch 29®^*®^ 33”; also Ps, Jer, 
and P. 

15. adj. right (hand), 1 K 6® 7**, 2 K 11”; 
also 1 K 7*^=2 Ch 3” J^er^, 2 Ch 4” 23”, Ezk 4« 
Iferi, 47^**, Ex *29*® +8 t. P. 

16. p3 Hiph. set up, prepare, etc. 2 S 5”, 1 K 2*^ 
etc., hut esp. 1 Ch 14* 28’, 2 Ch 12^ 17“ + 36 t. Ch. 

17. Dip gather, j Is 28*® (Hithp.), but also 1 Ch 
22*, Neh 12^; also Ezk 22*^ 39*®, Ps 33’ 147*, Est 
4”, Ec 2®-*® 3®. 

18. Niph. he humble, humbled, humble oneself, 
1 S 7”, 1 K 21*» etc., but esp. 1 Cli 20^ 2 Ch 7” 

126. 7. 7. 12 1318 3011 3226 3312. 19. 2^1 23 3427. 27 3012 . p[iph, 

humble, subdue,] Jg 4**, Dt 9*, 2 S 8^ = 1 Ch m\ 
also 1 Ch 17”, 2 Ch 28” ; also Is 25“, Job 40” Ps 
81” 107”. 

19. 1' K‘?D=co7wecm^e, Jg 17“* ”, 1 K 13**, but also 
1 Ch 29“, 2 Ch 13* 16** 29*^ ; also Ezk 43*® and Ex 
2841 29*- **• **• *“ 32**, Lv 8** 16** 2P, Nu 3* (all P). 

20. n?3fe kingdom, reign, Nu 24’ (JE), 1 S 20®^ 
1 K 2”, but esp. 1 Ch ll” + 27 t. Ch., Ezr V 4“* «• « 
7^ S\ Neh 9*“ 12** ; Est l*+25 t. Est, Dn D+15 1. 
Dn, Ex 4”, 5 t. Ps, 3 t. Jer. 

21. 27^ Hithp. of^er (oneself) willingly, f Jg 5** 
(in ivarb but c«p. (m sacred gifts and services) I Ch 
2(j-^ b 9.9. 14 17. 17^ 2 Ch 17” Ezr 1® 2®* 3“, Neh 11*. 

22. iij; help, of divine assistance, 1 S 7”, Gn 49*“ 
etc., hut esp. Ps and 1 Ch 12” 15*®, 2 Ch 14^** ” 
(Heb. V.”) 18*1 25® 26’ 32®. 

23. ibpi riches and honour, 1 1 K 3”, but esp. 
1 Ch 29”-*®, 2 Ch l”*i* 17“ IS^ 32*’ ; also Pr 3” 8” 
Ec62. 

24. nl.ur . 1 TC in‘^=2 Ch 1”=92’, and 

esp.lCh. I'.: ■ ' 29*- *i, 2 Ch 2* (Heb 

v/) 4” 9”* 11** 14” (Heb. v,”) 15* 16® 17“ IS^-* 20*“ 
2411.24.27 27» 29®“ 30“*” ^ 31“ 32“***, Neh 9*“; also 
Zee 14” 

There are also classes of peculiarities in Ch, 
many of them syntactical; e.g. omission of the 
relative ; for the relative ; and other 

such :oj)ciiii(>n'> with ], in a distributive sense; 

an-l other ‘ ■ ■ ■■ *'if. phrases au bcgninirjg 

of sentence (for oiuer etc .) ; and paiticu- 

larly the use of |»re;iO'!t :<;ns •. — J c. inf wich cir- 
cumstantial force, at ili-j (oui of sentences, as 1 Ch 
151® etc. ; ) c. inf denoting purpose, etc. ; ) as the 
accusative sign after a verbal suf&x, e.g, 1 Ch 5*®, 
and without a preceding suffix 2 Ch 26” ; dV " 0|7 
T 1 Ch 16*’, 2 Ch 8” 31” ; without, e.g, 1 Ch 
22^ 2 Ch 14”; liV^^^without ] 2 Ch 15*****; 73^= 
wholly, namely, e.g, 1 Ch IS^ etc. ; ^ and (oft.) "^pp, 
carrying on another preposition oy, etc.), or 
introducing a nominative 1 Ch 26*® 28i* *1 29* ; the 
curious combination np^, in f 1 Ch 15”, and 

t 2 Ch 30* ; the frequent and noteworthy 7 iv. 
before both verbs and nouns, e.g. 1 Cli 28*®, 2 Ch 16” 
36” ; p of accompaniment, without a v*erb, 1 Ch 16® 
etc.; before adverbs, e.g. DNppp 2 Ch 29*®; and 
others (see esp. Driver, XOT 504-506). 

The peculiar and often anomalous phraseology 
of Ch, which is f3])pciierit in every chapter, may 
be further il lust rated by t lie following specimens 
chosen almost at random : — 

1 Ch 10” says that (Saul died . . . ) because he 
(lid iioi ob(-y -rs cotniuand, and because he made 
inquiry l)y hecroniaricy ; in Heb. thus ; 

" ; tPhqV Dr 

11” speaks of heroes whom David lifad, z'p:.rn2n 
; toy 

12” (Baer, EV v.^’) makes David say, *I will 
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heartily join with you,’ in Heb. thus : 

3^1?, lit. * I will have a heart toward you for 
unitedness.’ 

28^® "u'l |n^-Vy o'lntJ^ 3171 D'3n;pn nijaion n'J30^, 

(refined gold) for the |>atteni of tlie chariot, 
(viz.) the cherubim (viz. ot) gold (making them, 
notice 7) to spreading out and covering over the 
ark, etc. 

28^® n!D 3^)32 ^3n, the whole by a writing 

from the hand of 3" upon me hath he taught. 

^ 29^® D'rpni and the times 

{i,e, cxuo'*i('':v c^*)} which have passed over him and 
over cv. 

2 Ch 11^ pDq and he sought a crowd of 
wives (bat rd. perh. onj so F. Perles. AneL 47). 

15^ .Ti'iD jnj riDN 'n‘*?N VtJlf’.? Q'ai Q'o;] 

I fT^Tn, and long was Israel without a true God, 
and without a priest as teacher, and without 
a law. 

16® to show himself strong 

in helping those whose heart is perfect toward 
him (n^K omitted before □33'?). 

2P® d'd;^ I^PCi n«iJ nj;3^ d'd^d d’d;? 'rr;i, i,e. and it 

came to pass after some days, even about the time 
of the •' A the end of two years. 

Dat;:. — xue peculiarities o' ' . . r’ r'. 

noted give an overwhelming !•('■ _ • . * • 

of a very late date for Ch. ' I) evidence 

appears — (a) 1 Ch 3^^ where Anani is named accord- 
ing to MT in the 6th generation after Zerubhahel, 
or about B.C. 350 ; (G, followed by S'B, makes 
Anani the 11th from Zerubhahel, or about B.C. 
250-200) ; probably also (6) the expressions * king- 
dom of Persia/ * king of Persia,’ 2 <jh 3520. 22.22. S 
if, as is likely, these expressions were used to dis- 
tinguish the Persian rulers, not from the Semitic 
Babylonian, but from the later Greek (note the 
absence of this expression in the contemporary 
leferences of Neh also U®^‘®^etc,). (3) 

Further specific evidence appears in Ezr-Neh, — 
originally one work with Cla — (a) the terminus 
a quo is given Neh 13® ‘ the 32nd year of Artax- 
erxes’ssB.C. 433 ; (b) Jaddua, Neh 12^^, is 6th high 
priest after Joshua (Hag 1^- 2^ Zee 3^* ® 6^^ ; 

Eliashib, 3rd in this list, was a contemporary of 
Nehemiah (Neh 3^ 13^* ®®) j Josephus, Ant, XI. 
viii. 4, names Jaddua, as high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great, B.c. 333; (c) Darius III. 
(Codomannus) reigned B.C. 336-332, and his reign 
(‘Darius the Persian’) is mentioned Neh 12®®; {d) 
on ‘the Persian’ {l.c,), and ‘king of Persia,’ Ezr 
(P‘ 1® 3^ 4®- “• 5* 2* 61^ 1\ cf. 2 (?) supra ; (e) late 

words and constructions, evident Aramaic influ- 
ence in the ^ • : and extended Aramaic 

passages (Ezr . ‘ 712-26^^ other 

hand, if Eupolemus knew the LXX translation of 
Ch (cf. Position in Canon, supr,), the original 
must have had canonical authority not much later 
than B.C. 200. From all these indications it is 
safe to say that Ch was not composed before B.c. 
300, and may have been composed as late as b.c. 
260. 

Pakallels. 

1 Oh iWff-On 53 22 (cori(l(.n»c<I bv omitting- chronol. notes). 

l(‘2 2i ((M 1 G:i 

124-27 = c,] II ifj 2 ((*on,lcM^eti bv Omitting chronol. notes). 
128 = On 21 J etc , and etc. (condensed). 

12a.3i = Gn 2523i>-ioii. 

l82.SS=:Gn 262‘8'»-'*. 

184 c. • 2 r.".- , 

18c:. Gj. i,» » i'). 

21. a (.M i-*- ■ ‘ : ■!- A) 

(.■> A ■ . s from Crs :«J ; cf. >ii 2(;l»-21. 

26.7, c£. Jos 71 , IE 431 . 

28 has no |l. 

29-12, cf Ku 419 22 (to Jesse). 

213 17, cf 1 S 10t>-13, 2 S 213 1725. 

218 24 descendants of Caleb, no N. These are 

223-41 „ Jerahmeel, no I evidently to a 

242-49 further sons of Caleb, no H. f large extent 

250 56 descendants of Caleb’s son Hur, no I- j geogr. names. 
31-3 Band's chUdren=2 S 32-5 513-16 131. 


1 Ch 319 16 kings of Judah, descendants of Solomon, cf. 1 K 12-* 
2 K 24. 

317-24 descendants of Jehoiachin, ending -svitn Anani, no S 
(cf. Nt li- from Jehoiachm to Zerubbabel). 

41-23 Judah's descendants. Little 8 (on v.i cf. On. 461^, 
Nu 2619-21). 

424 Simeon's descendants, cf. Gn 4619, Ex 618, Nu 2612. is, 

425 -^ Simeon’s descendants, no y. 

428-33 „ cities* Jos 192 - 8 . 

434-43 , , descendants, and narrative about them, no I . 

51-26 Reuben, Gad, and i Manasseh ; on 68 cf. Gn 46®, 
Nu26B*6. 

61*3 (Heb. 527-29), Levi Aaron’s sons, cf. On 46li, Ex 6l^ 
18 20.23, Nu 3^ 

64-15 (Heb. 580-41), c “0 I. 

616-53 (Heb. 61-37), , : , “ ily occa- 

s ) 

■' (J.« .1 t \ ■ ■ cities, cf, Jos 2116^. 

.C. G.' ■.' .-.op 

76-12 Benjamin, cf. 3®. 

7’3 N-iviG !■. cf. Gn 4624, Nu 2648- 4». 

7 'i:- Vj ... cf. Nu 2629 33. 

720-29 Ephraim, cf. Nu 2635 36, Jos 16. 

730-40 Asher, cf. Gn 46i7, Nu 2044 . 45 . 


. i- ‘ * . ill. - ^ o 

lOls.14 Moral reflection, no y. 

111-3-,...,!.’ ‘ 2S.V3 

114-9 . «1 .U'> ./» 

1110-47 j. ^ . 0 ',.., c. ii ,1 (additional name 
ID Oh). 

121-22 David’s followers at Ziklag, no |]. 

1228-40 David's king-makers, no y. 

131-14 . - 1 . ■ :r ■ - V ^ s.r 

141.2 . . . . s. , 

143-7 David's children in Jerusalem *2 8 6is*i6. 

148-17 David’s conquest of Philistines *2 S 517 - 35 . 

‘ ' ‘.'emsalem. 'j 0 f. 2 S 6 l»*« 

‘ . issing of people, f exSnd^eSv 

Levitical ministers of ark. J expandeU). 

( 168-22= Ps 1051-15. 
168*88 Psalm on the occasion •< 1623-38= ps oei-is. 

( 1684. 85 - Ps 1061. 47. 48. 

■i,ri 9 n.... . 4 V J...,:-,, temple *2 S 71-*. 

1=2 S 7417. 

I thank&i:mn£r=2 S 718-29, 


191-19 2013 David’s war with Ammon *2 S IQi-i* Hitt 
1226-31. 

i • ' I' : 'I • i* - 'I *• >•'>'* -2 

.>i I ■■ . ,s. ; ■>,'ilty;pur- 

- , , i‘ • 

. ■ V, ' o I. 

> ; ,» i ^ ■ I i I, 183-89. 

I 'K , 1 . ,1 I . ‘ a'.i arrange- 


I, !• ' »• ' of Solomon as his successor, no H, 

.M .. ' ton of Solomon and death of David* cf. 1 K 

I Ch jjolomon s reign : his saoriflice at Gibeon, cf. 1 K 
34-13. 

, , . * . . , . , tPvir, i tc., cf. 1 K 1026-29. 

i-i . ir o , I > i‘ (.‘.'ll !'■. .f»‘, cf. 1 K 6-7 (con- 
(! • ('* 

. . 1. ; : , ‘ - 

61-42 • . Oh). 

71-11 saennees, ecc., ci. i i 

712-22 Solomon’s vision cf ,i c ^ i\ !•• 9. 

8. 9 Further glory of So’.’.- k ’igdom, 1 K 916-38 101-25 
(mrrv d‘’TirfT'vs of dou 1); s-pLciiicaV> ii'- ’'i, Queen of 
‘dll - J K loJ jJ. 

f-n l)< iii'i of Solo Ti )n=5l K 114*. 

101-19 Accession of Rehohoam, and division of kingdom » 
1 K 121-20. 

ni 2 .*’ t;..! b, ‘im’*. rei/n, cf. 1 K 1221 - 34 1421-24 (expanded), 
'i. . -.1 .• id - -'la':. cf. 1 K 1425-31. 

!;b-'j ,!*d ii.- A'lr with Jeroboam, of. 1 K 161* 

(expanaeu; 

14. 15 Asa, his refonns and success in war, cf. 1 K 169-24 
(expanded). 

16 -V- M’-'o.'-a'-}, no h 

17 Jirl ,in. u, Ills reforms and might, cf. 1 K 2241-48 

(cxp.'imlv ii) 

lb ilehv^sii q'-ul’*! an'.inco w'-h \niib=sl K 22 l-* 6 .® 0 , 

10 Piophei s, rebuke Mr rh’*- al'’ancc, no I. 

201 *4 Jojioaluipli.ii’s sncct's jigiim-tMoab, Amuon, and 
Edom, no I (takes the place of 2 K 34-27). 

2035-87 Jehoshaphai and sinps of TaiOn^h, cf. 1 K 2248.49, 
21 Jehorain’s wicked leign, and d^sasier, cf. 2 K 816-24 

22^*’^ 1 ' ii-’i wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 K 825-29 

2216-12 Athaliah’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 111-*. 

231-21 Athaliah's overihro'w by Jehoiada, cf. 2 K 114-2* 
(expanded). 
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2 Oh 241 27 Joash’s reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 K 121-21 
I’s reign, first good, then bad, cf 2 K 14i 20 

'1 \ ‘ ! ’ .) 

1 , . t - reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 K 1421. 22 

151-7 (expanded). 

271-9 Jotham’s good reign, cf. 2 K 1532*88 

2S1-2'? Ahaz’s wicked reign, cf. ^ “ 

291-36 llezekiah’s good reign ■ • ^ . 


‘‘ ( /, . ‘ ■, .t(» I. 

3i- - ; ^ 01 . c‘ 0.1 -lO B. 

'jj' -i - '»'■ > !■ ! ,V‘, c . 2 K I8IWW 191-87 (con- 

densed). 

8224 Hezekiah’s sickness, cf. 2 K 201-11 (condensed). 
3223.25-33 Hezeki"' ’= ■’ d ; ’ .. , a others; death, 

^n, captivity, and repentance, 
cf 2 K 211 18 (greatly modified) 

3321-25 Amon’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 2119-28. 

84’ 3" .T ‘ ‘ : his reforms, the law-book, etc., cf. 2K 


861-3 Jehoahaz's reign, < ' . 

364-8 Jehoiakun’s reign, cf. 2 K 2336-37 241-8 (condensed). 

869.10 Jehoiachin's reign, cf. 2 F ' 

8611-13 Zedekiah’s reign, cf. 2 v ' ‘ » iensed) ; 

with V.12 cf. also Jer 371 2, 

S.V- '.I I. .{ no II (cf. 2 K 2420). 

80- ! .1 ' * ' .!■ ‘1. , .‘f 2 K 258-21 (condensed); with v.21 

cf. also Jer 253 H 12 2910. 

8622.23 Restoration-edict of Cyrus =Ezr li-3», no other R. 

Comparison. — A. The foregoing table shows at 
once, that while parts of Ch have no parallel in the 
earlier books, there are still larger iKiitlori- 
those books 1:11.0] o-'Mitc-vl in Ch. he lollou-r.n 
are such portions ot sSamuel and Kings : — 1 S 1-30, 
2 S 1-4. 9. 112-27 121-ifi 13-20, 211-1^22. 23i-7, 1 K 

21-9.X8-48 31-8. 16-28 4I-84 13^ 14I-20 1525-84 10^21, 2 K M. 

9. (chiefly), 10. 13. 17. 2522-26.27-80. They 

include (1) the entire activity of Samuel, and the 
reign of Said . x* , ’ 0 \\, , : ■'2) David’s lament 
for Saul and ■*</■!' ■ is, ' v ojs ^ . with Ishbosheth, 
and dealing with Mephibosheth ; (3) the story of 
Uriah and Bathsheba ; (4) the story of Amnon and 
Tamar, and Absalom’s flight and recall ; (5) 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s exile; (6) the 
Psalm of 2 S 22= Ps 18; (7) the ‘LastWords of 
David ’ 23^"^ ; (8) the intrigues and struggles 
attending Solomon’s accession ; (9) evidences of 
Solomon’s wisdom and poetic gifts ; (10) Solomon’s 
alliances with foreign women, and his idolatries in 
later life ; (11) his vexation by adversaries, includ- 
ing Jeroboam ; (12) the entire history of the 
Northern Kingih^m, after the division, except when 
the account oi the Southern Kingdom makes 
necessary some mention of the Northern ; (13) the 
governorship and muider of Gedaliah, after Jeru- 
salem’s fall ; (14) the exile-life of Jehoiachin. 

-B. Ch condenses also, in several places, and as a 
result gives statements with less precision than the 
earlier books. These passages are chronological 
(as in the genealogies 1 Ch 1', architectural (as in 
the case of ilie u'rni)lc-l;'iul'’.iiig 2 Ch 2-4; the 
building of SolomoTj'.'. pnIa<-o is not described at 
aU), political (as Sennacherib’s invasion 2 Ch 
the rei^s of the last kings 2 Ch 36^*^®), or humili- 
ating (Michal's conLtJinpt 1 Ch I52®; sickness of 
Hezekiah 2 Ch 32‘-^ ; fall of Jerusalem 2 Ch 36^^"2i ; 
the same quality may partly account for the cases 
mentioned under the previous head). That Ch 
expands some political and military narratives is 
also true, and will be noticed below. Other narra- 
tives are modified in various ways, e.g. the sacrifice 
by Solomon at Gibeon (2 Ch P”^), the overthrow of 
Athaliah (2 Ch 23), and the reigns of Jehoram (2 Ch 
21»-20), Ahaziah (2 Ch 22'^’% Joash (2 Ch 24), Ahaz 
(2 Oh 28), and Manasseh (2 Ch 33^*2o^. gome of 
these will be noticed below under JO. 

0. In those parts of Ch which have no parallel in 
S and K, as well as in Ch’s expansions and luodi- 
fications of narratives occurring in them, certain 
definite interests are prominent: — (1) Moral 
reflections and explanations of calamities as 


divine judgments, e.g. 1 Ch 10^®- 2 Ch ; so 

Shishak’s invasion is " 2 Ch 12®, and 

Jehoram’s misfortunes 2 ■ -I cf. the ‘ letter 

of Elijah the prophet’ vv.^^-is^ wreck of 

ships at S/ic! -;_obor 2 Cli 21®^, and Amaziah’s 
defeat 2 CL 23 and Uzziah’- 2 Ch 

and Josiah’s death 2 Ch 3.'- - ; v■■-^ divine 
: ‘tt* 1 1)-' L:. in war, e.g. 2 Cli 13^®* 14^®- 20®®“®^; 

(3) speeches and prophetic addresses, 1 
didactic, etc. ; alsc, : e.g. 1 Gh 22''' " 28''-'- 

29i-®o, 2 Ch 13-*-i® . ' ■ 6'^-® 19® 20«-i® 

2112-16 (writing of Elijah) 25’ ® 30®*® 

(decree of Hezekiah) 32’ ® 35®^ ; (4) matters connected 
with worship, including Levitical, ritual, and 
especially musical appointments, e.g. I Ch 15. 16. 

' ’ the Psalm vv.®*®®) 22-26. 28, 29, 2 Ch 

gl4. 16 ipS. 14. 16 138-12 1Y8. 9 I9S-II 20^®* 21- 38 
232. 4 6. 7. 8. 18. 19 24®®^^ 26^®'®® 29^®’*^®“®® 30. 31. 

349. 12. 18. 80 351-19. 26 . peculiar case is 2 Gh 8^^ where 
Solomon’s wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, is 
brought to the house built for her because the 
house of David has become too holy by reason of 
the co:iv>.g ,»r the ark ; contrast 1 K 3^ 7® 9®L (On 
som.. ix of another kind, see below.) 

D. It remains for us to examine the parallel 
passages a little more closely, selecting some of 
those most important for purposes of comparison ; — 

In some C5ases ti is ■ ’ ‘ v ,ctly verbal, 

as 1 Ch 101-12=1 ' . =1 . *=1K 221-88 

(inclndm^ the blunaer 01 etc. In others there is im- 


I ! * (I l( h > ■') The i.-r )f chief priests through 

i- ea/.u, .-uf ( f .\‘ M isi.i- of rl'o o'": c ^niests known to Sam. 
and ICmgs do n ■ ; ■ i ^ ^h 1 S 1® 280, Ahitub, 

Eli’s grandson . . ■ s' i , " ' , Ahijah 1 S 14S, and 

Ahunelech 212 • . , ,, , as * son of Ahitub/ 

' ■ ' " r rtheau, Klost. a;. ; ^brothers,’ accord- 

, ' . , I ' ' >1 ‘ i-*!" . 

2220, who was deposed by ' . • ■ / n , t a 1 o u 

^ ‘ : . 10th in Ch.’_s list, the son of an 


K 12 .• .'1- T • >1 -,,p , * Z'.'h''., whi’cln Ch bo son oj Jonari in ; 
ill ; I 2 K ‘J* i iC. i >v 't- 1 Cm, aud^odoi'i Si'raMh 2 K 2 j 18. 
T' - ora- 1 I ‘ 01 .I'la-i u> ‘ a’' 1 1 j ; , id r 1 

e\y ' ri 1 i. .1 .'T® .nut. uc * <‘f A.u< -s 

through his son Ithamar, and these and the following w, make 
an attempt to satisfy their nval claims by recognismg both in 
Ibo lor ‘ ‘ -I'M I *1 

> « < ‘ <' explains the death of Uzzah as 2 S 67 does ; but 

1 Oh 15IS gives a new reason, mz., because the Levites did not 
carry the ark. 

S. 1 Ch 208 ^’i I'ls.i "( d T.,L’irrd, brother of Goliath ; but 2 S 
2119 li( r.d { ^ u- ' i. ' 

4 : ( I . . ■ it is Satan that moves David to number Israel, in 

2 S 241 it IS r. 

5. 2 Ch iSff. explams Solomon’s sacrifice at Gibeon by saymg 

that the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were there (cf. 
1 Ch 2129) ; but 1 K S8f. ;i; F j.r Sol. v t r-' 'Mpt'! a! -Jic ■ g's 
places, and sacrificed at G..)'o:i i.i'f.ns-o i- fi. w ,."o t“l^.^^ 1 
place; andv.15 speaks n^i (*ril\ or rnsj im* u 10 Ji r.u 

(2 Gh 118), but also of his siandjuig before me aris and saenfiemg 
there, which Ch omits. 

6. 2 Ch 71.8 the sacrifices at the temple dedication are 
consumed by fire from heaven ; there is nothing of this m 1 K 
862ff.. 

7. 2 Oh 712-22 and 1 K 91-9 bo b .1, -e.ri' a - ■ . d 

of J" io r’l' .. 1 1 ‘ the lii“;. •\ < "1 b <*- > 

in the < ' ■ < 11 «■: 1 K 9- a-id Mii " -1 r •( 11 o '> i •• ' ,1 

Oh. 

8. 2 Oh 148 176 (cf. 198) commend both Asa and Jehoshaphat 
for removing the high places ; but 1 K 1614 2243 tell us that 
these kings did not remove the high places (so also 2 Ch 1517 
2038). 

9. 2 Oh 2088.86 says that Jehoshaphat allied himself with 
Ahaziah of Israel to make ships [for an expcdl! on by sea 1 K 
2249] ; hut 1 K 2249 says that Ahaziah propot-cd Lho joint expe- 
dition, and JeliO'jbaphat refu'-t'd. 

10. 2 Ch sa}t ihnr ihfc.> made ships at K/ion-gt'bor to go 

i p r 'i . I I ( ‘ irrauean, not accessible from Ezion- 

■ ■ ; ! I. ‘ • ipiy speaks of Tarshish-ships (lai^e 

■ ' - . I ■ f ' ' ' ■ they were destined for Ophir. 

■ ■ ■ of David, 

because of the coxen.mt. ; > . ‘-p would not 

I I f Daxid his servant’s sake.’ 

, iscribes Jehu’s murder of Ahaziah thus : ‘ And 

I he Svouglii Ahaziah : and iliey caught him (for he was hid in 
1 Samar .a) and brouglfi him 10 Jerm : and when they had -Oain 
I h.in, ihcv buried I'.iii/ etc.; hut accordug to 2 1\ y^ift 
I Alifl7iahdro\e out from Jozreel with Jo'nni 10 meet Jclui, fled 
I on ■ • be treachery, and was iiibcd in hi« fl-ght He 

I diec j ; ' . : . was brought by ins servants to Jeru^em, 
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and buned there * in his sepulchre with his fathers in the city of 
Da\ id.’ 

13. 2 Oh 23 represents the overthrow of queen Aihaliah thus : 

Jehoiada and the captains of hundreds, and all the Levites in 
the cities of Judah, and the heads of families of the people, 
making ‘all the congregation,* were gathered at Jems., — 
Athaiiah being ignorant of it,— but while v.3 says ‘ all the con- 
gregation made a covenant with the king m the house of God,* 
V.8 provides that only priests and ministering Levites be 
allowed to enter the temple, and then the kmg is prodaimed, 
and Athahah slam ; but 2 K 11, wh '.r n. • ; .o mam 
facts, represents a secret conspiracy Ci' i-iJ- id the 

oapl..i ■" of i"' » i ■ i 

the ri'‘i.M:'g-,‘ a ' i ^ » 

came and t .'«<■* ; \ ‘ . 

offerings, law of Moses, etc,, which appear in Oh, are all lacking 
in K. 

14. 2 Oh 2414, speaking of the collection for repairing the 
temple, under Jehoash of Judah, says, ‘they brought the rest 
of the money before the king and Jehoiada, whereof were 
made vessels for J"’8 house ’ ; but 2 K 12i3 says that no 
vessels were made for J'''*s house out of the proceeds of the 
collection. 

16. 2 Oh 242* 1 W. makes Joash r'"-: *;.ll 11 o d'l..*- 

of Jehoiada the pnest,* and aftc . . f !■ » ... -i..,. , 

but 2 K 122 says, ‘ And Jehoash did that which was right m the 
eyes of J" all hia days, (namely) wherem Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him,* and K tells us nothing of any apostasy or 
wickedness, onl^y criticising (v.S), as in other cases, the non- 
removal of the mgh places. 

16. 2 Oh 286*1® describes slaughter and bondage inflicted on 
Judah by Pekah of Israel in the rc.i;ii ■>! iii. i. i-> ui/i 

Tfuly u .k’iown to 2 K 16 and Is 7, b,.;, is «t‘ ‘ ins.-roi.i .. i J K 
"mJ®* Is 1 *- 

17 2 Oil iria’.«‘s Ai.r./ Mi.-'d r<> rhe k‘r r(a) of Assyria for 
did ig n.si, tl f r. !' ‘j ' 'i' I i*M )s.i 2K 167 expressly 

aa.iH il'ii I'u v'n i ‘>i so S •i"'> < *■ \' , u* Israel. 

J Cn tS'"* -1 b'lxs *'] .Jr,,' 1 - ' I. : kmg of Assyria 

Ctti:w* iiriio iiiiii, ar d d ‘'lU*- «<1 i.n , i ■■■,•* *' i 
ivul ig.im : ^ he helped li'iu ’loi.’ i i - ‘ .v • -s' 

diction. 

■J) .> C'h Sill 10 n' r ‘'v'*. 'f i . 1 • ■”’»’< 1 • • 1 ‘hanged 

II '» 'an h\ <'!.D . ! \ u' , j a I • ' 1 ' !. • a* , of his 

si'.ju 2 i\ ' >■ I . •! i colours 

wholly dark, and makes the M of Jerus a punishment specifi- 
cally for Manasseh’s sins (cf. also Jer 164). 

20. 2 Oh 34 represents Jo-ii’/s r("*'r':is lu* nee > *'pl'd cd >i 
his 12th year (v.s), and the . w-'j« ok 'i-. u'l p n * si , 

year. 2 K 22. 23 represent the reforms as suggested and 
occasioned by rie din'-ui r\ ' .he law-book, and as occurring, 
like that di«cmory, ir the ,.*« .i year of his reign. 

K One of Ch, which involves some 

discrepancies- wiili flic earlier books, is a fondness 
for hirge numbers, e,ff. 1 Ch 18^ 19^® make David 
capture 7000 horsemen and slay 7000 chariotmen, 
over against 700 of each in 2 S 8^ 10^® ; according 
to 1 Ch 21^ David pays 600 shekels of gold for 
Oman’s threshing-floor, according to 2 S 24*'^ only 
60 shekels of silver ; 2J- tribes, according to 1 Ch 
6^^, capture from the Hagrites 100,000 prisoners, 

50.000 camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses ; 1 Ch 
12 : opi osiui' - (hat 339,000 men came to make David 
king*; i Ch *22 ■ says tha! D i \ * 1 ; *ih •! for the 
icruplc building 100,000 i; !» i ' - o.’ /o’ i i t, 911,000 
kilogrnrnsh and 1,000,000 talents of silver (=at 
least. 33, ()< >0,000 kgs.) ; Shishak (2 Ch 2®) came 
■with 1200 chariots, 60,000 horsemen, and people 
without number; 2 Ch 13®*^'^ makes Abijah, vith 

400.000 men, fight against Jeroboam with 800,000, 
and kill 500,000 of them; Asa (2 Ch 14®) had 

300.000 men of Judah and 280,000 of Benjamin; 
Zerah the Ethiopian, his o['[)oncnt, had 1,000,000 
men and 300 chariots (2 Ch 1 !■') ; Amaziah (2 Ch 
25®*®) had 300,000 soldiers of his own, and hired 

100.000 more from Israel ; Azariah (2 Ch 26^®) had 
an army of 307,500 men ; Pekah (2 Ch 28®* ®) killed 

120.000 Judaean warriors in one day, and carried 
off 200,000 captives, 

P. The combination of these various peculiarities 
of the author gives a very different aspect to the 
history from that found in the earlier books. The 
pre-royal time has only a genealogical interest for 
tdm. The beginning of the kingdom, the first 
reign, the attempts of Saul’s dynasty to maintain 
itself, are no concern of his. Practically, David is 
his first king. David and Solomon are kings of 
almost spotless excellence, and enjoy undit-turbed 
prosperity. The ceremonial law of the Priests’ 
Code is recognised and observed by David, even 


before there is a temple. The serve N ioly 
and rich. After the division of the M'l 'oui :'ie 
ten tribes are not of importance enough to be 
mentioned, except incidentally. Interest is con- 
centrated on Judah and Jerusalem. All good 
Judaean kings, trained in the law of one exclusive 
sanctuary, of course forbade the high places. Sins, 
when they do occur, are sternly punished by God, 
and public calamities are due to sins. Huge 
numbers give majesty and importance to many 
scenes, and to the kingdom m its continuous 
Mstoiy, and central in that history is the hand of 
God, His temple. His solemn ordinances, His cere- 
monial and impressive worship. 

Sources. — 1. For 1 Ch 1-9 the sources are appar- 
» u!!/ • I ■ J • ; 1 lists in Gn, Ex, Nu, Jos, and 

. the relation between Hu and 
i 2 '■ la UDUiJvial, — also other lists not found in 
the earlier canonical books. The latter is the 
case '.iu*.G\ in the latter half of 1 Ch 2, and 
in I. i) jiui- the middle of 7 (see esp. Wellh. 
De gentihusy and Kittel). Only twice in these 
chapters is there reference to an earlier writing ; 
the first is in 1 Ch 5^^, but whether this writing 
(or these writings, -y. infr, II. 13) really served the 
Chronicler as a source is extremely doubtful 
(Kuenen, OndJ^ i. 483) ; the second is in 1 Ch 9^ 
(see below). 

The Psalm 1 Ch 16®*®® is made up of parts of 
three Psalms found in our Psalter (see Parallels, 
above). 

; p- to the origin of 2 Ch 36^2.23 
.n '.of (^ru&) = Ezr P"®*, belongs 
rather to a discussion of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Ch’s own references to earlier writings (with the 
( s. ' noted above) are in the main part of 
. I Ch 10^2 Ch 36®^ 

II. Ch refers by name to the following works : — 

1. {a) The Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 16^^ 25^® 28®® ; evidently =(6) The Book 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah, 27^ 35®^ 36®. 

2. The Book of the Kings of Israel, 1 Ch 9^ (so 
Bertheau, Keil, Oettli, Kautzsch, RV ; Kuenen 
doubtfully. A V adds ' and J udah, ’ which otherwise 
is subj. of following vb.). 

3. The Doings oi the Kings of Israel (2 Ch 33^® 

/■fAT* TVrQTlQOClftTl\ 

4. The Midrash of the Book of Kings, 2 Ch 242^ 
(for Joash). 

6. The Vision of Isaiah the Prophet, son of 
Amo?, in the Book of the Kings or Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 32®-*. 

6. The Words of Jehu, son of Hanani, which are 
taken up into the Book of the Kings of Israel, 

1 Ch 20®^ (for Jehoshaphat). 

The following were probably of limited com- 
pass ; — 

7. The Words of Samuel the Seer, and the 
Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the Words of 
Gad the Seer, 1 Ch 29®®. 

8. The Words of Nathan the Pioi-^'ci. and the 

Prophecy of Ahijahthe Shilonib', Vision 

of Iddo the Seer regarding Jeroboam, son of 
Nebat, 2 Ch 9®®. 

9. The Words of Shemaiah the Pr<mhet and of 
Iddo the Seer for reckoning by Genealogies, 

2 Ch 12« 

10. The Midrash of the Prophet Iddo, 2 Ch 13®®. 

11. The rest of the Doings of Uzziah, first and 
last, did Isaiah the Prophet, son of Amo?, write, 
2 Ch 26®®. 

12. The Words of the Seers, 2 Ch 33^® (cf. v.^® ; so 
(K, Bertheau, Kautzsch ; of Hozai, F, Oettli, RV). 

The author refers also to — 

13. A genealogical enrolment in the days of 
Jotham and in the days of Jeroboam [n,], 1 Ch S’-’ 
(since these kings were not contemporary, are two 
lists referred to ?). 
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14. The Later Doings of David, 1 Ch 2327. 

15. The Chronicles (d'D'i? nm) of king David, 

1 Ch 2724, 

16. The Lamentations (a collection in which the 
lamentations over Josiah were included), 2 Ch 352 ®. 

But these are not all separate works. 1 [a) and 
(6) and 6 refer ,«i ,he same ; so probably 

do 2, 3, and 6 ■ \ s > ■ > ■ ■ ‘Judah’ is not men- 
tioned in the title (except possibly in the case of 2), 
3 and 6 relate to kings of Judah, and the title is 
therefore presumably abbreviated. It is highly 
likely that 4 is another designation of the same 
work. The prO{)liol;c writings 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
12 are possibly , iL'.oi'gli not dcmoRS.Lrably, sections 
of the same comprehensive book. If nor, they are 
in any case of subordinate consequence. As to 
13-16 it is not clear that these have actually con- 
tributed anything to Ch ; 16 certainly has not. 

It is true liiafc the Chronicler ^ x T‘ T i . ; eals 
to none of the documents named t ■ ■ ' for 
j what he states, but only as repositories of (further) 
information. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel, cited 
under different names, is the main source of Ch. 
The many !igi(‘('r‘icril- with S and K prove that 
Ch used eilluu I'ic-e Dooks or some worK based on 
these. There is no evidence that it used the 
sources of S and K ; these books must themselves 
have been !^own to the author, for they had long 
been in existence in his time, and the order and 
choice of material follow theirs to a large extent ; 
moreover, the matter which is peculiar to Ch 
shows the marked characteristics of the author’s 
style, in sharp contrast with those of the matter 
corresponding to that of Samuel and Kings ; 

; in puiticular, the following additional proofs 
show Tlmi Ch does not go behind them for its 
materials : — 

2 Ch IS^"^ 202® state that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not remove the high places. This is in conflict 
with the author’s own statements 14® 17® (cf. 19®), 
and is evidently due to unthinking imitation of his 
source. It appears 1 K 15 ^^ and the agree- 
ment is almost verbal. These statements, how- 
ever, certainly belong to the Deuteronomic redac- 
tion, and not to the sources of Kings. 

Other passages common to Kings and Ch, which 
must be origmal with Kings (several of them 
Deuteronomic, and none from the sources) are 2 Ch 
1012=1 K 1212, 2 Ch 2l7-8-ioab=,2 K 812 - 20 . 22 ^ 2 Ch 
258*4=2 K 148*® (verbally), 2 Ch 284=2 K 104 
(verbally), 2 Ch SP based on 2 K 184 . 2 Ch 

3212=2 K 1822 (substantially), 2 Ch 338^=2 K 21^ 
(verbally). 

A special class of pass^es consists of those 
whicbi are appropriate in Sam. and Kings, but 
have become unmting or meaningless because of 
omissions by Ch ; — 

1 Ch 14®*^begins, ‘And David took yet more (%) 
wives at Jems.’ =2 S 15i®"i®, although 2 S to 
which I'lr refers, is omitted in Ch. 

1 Ch 201 ‘But David tarried at Jems.’ =2 S lli ; 
it is in conflict with 1 Ch 20®* ® ; this is due to the 
omission of the story of Uriah and Bathsheba 

2 S 1P~122®, and of 122 ®* 29 which tell of Joab’s 
summoning David. 

2 Ch 811 ( = 1 K 924 31 b in mentions the 

daughter of Pharaoh ir\ndtnt(tUy (not indeed 
with great respect) as Solomon’s wife, although 
1 K 31 ^* 7® are omitted. 

2 Ch 102 speaks of Jeroboam’s return from 
Egypt, ‘ whither he had fled from the presence of 
Solomon the kmg'=l K 122 , although 1 K 112 ®' 4 o 
are omitted. 

2 Ch IQi® refers specifically to Ahijah’s prophecy 
about Jeroboam =1 K 12 i®, although the prophecy 
itself, 1 K 1129-39, ig omitted. 

2 Ch 321® specifies ‘the Jews’ speech ’=2 K 182®, 


although 2 K 182®, which gives point to this detail, 
is omitted. 

Some of these passages are more cogent than 
others, but all are confirmatory of the position 
that our S and K and nothing earlier (with possible 
exceptions noted below) underlie Ch in its narrative 
portions. 

It IS, however, i'nr, ;'(;■•). ^ 15^7 tiie Chronicler used 
these canonical bo('i>. • (.r o( i x, as the chief source 
of his historical material. We have seen that his 
main interests are not political, and that he omits 
or greatly condenses many matters which do not 
contribute much to his p.ii . -O'. At the same time 
some of his material noi .oiiriu in S and K is of a 
political and personal nature, e.y. the fortifications 
of Eehoboam, and his might and wisdom 2 Ch 
116 - 12 . 17 . 23 ^ Asa’s war with the Ethiopians 2 Ch 
149-16^ .T, ; j war with Moab, Ammon, 
and E(m« •*. 2 [ 2 Amaziah’s relations with his 

Israelitish mercenaries 2 Ch 25 ®'^^* iJ, Uzziah’s wars 
and buildings 2 Ch 26®“^®, the successful invasion 
of Pekah 2 Ch 28®"^®, and of the Edomites and 
Philistines w.27- la. Some of these narratives the 
Chronicler uses to point his own moral teachings, 
but it is most unlikely that he either invented 
them, or resorted to some special source for them ; 
they are not such as particularly appeal to him. 
Most likely, therefore, he found them in the 
document which was his main soufee for other 
matter, and, finding them, used them to enforce 
his religious views. This source was probably the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel (see above), 
which was, in that case, based on our S and K, with 
additional matter of uncertain and probably varying 
value. Since the style of these additions ( with a few 
minor exceptions) resembles that of the Chronicler, 
it may be that this Book of the King^ jit- pi oJ i.( cd 
in the school to which he belonged. I’lio ulioirijuixe 
is to suppose that he rewrote them. That he at 
least retouched them is probable. How far the 
eculiar religious and ecclesiastical tone of Ch is 
ue to this source we cannot tell, but the presence 
of the same in Ear-Neh, which do not depend on 
this Book of the Kings, makes it clear that this 
tone was such as ilie Chronicler himself would 
reduce, and probably it is, throughout, mainly 
ue to him. 

Histoeical Texjstwoethiness.— The late date 
of Ch presumably hinders it from being a historical 
witness of the first order. It could be so only if 
its sources were dt'monoiiably such. But it has 
no sources certainly older than" the canonical S and 
K; its chief source is probably much later. An 
interval of 250 or 300 years separates it from the 
last events recorded in K. In all cases of conflict, 
then (see the examples above), preference must be 
given to S and K. The obvious special interests of 
Ch also (see “above) are not to its advantage as a 
simple witness to facts. Intrinsic probability 
];o*.m!> Llic «-jirrio way in many instances (see especi- 
ally D, Nos. 2 , 3, 5, 6 , 8 , 10 , 12 , 13, 

16,' 2^', and Driver, Bertheau, Oettli, etc., on the 
passages) j this holds true of the huge numbers 
of Ch as well. 

If this is so in the parallel narratives, it must 
be so likewise in those matters which we owe 
entirely to Ch. Some of these conflict with the 
known course of the history, e,g. the complete 
T.cvil H al a T r a rigcMnoii I - of David and his successors ; 
others axe in themselves most unlikely, e,g. 
Amaziah’s dealings with Israelitish mercenaries. 
It is plain that the character of Ch’s testimony, 
when we can control it by parallel accounts, is not 
such as to give us reason to depend on it with 
security when it stands alone. Perhaps it does not 
enlarge our stock of historical matter 1 y ^ ^ 

given in S and K. We cannot sax » /' 

that it does not ; e.g. Kaboboam’s buildings, 
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Uzziali’s buildings and wars, Hezekiah’s water- 
works, Manasseh’s captivity, etc., may be in part, 
or altogether, stated accurately, and to some of 
them a certain degree of probability attaches (cf. 
Kittel), but on the unsupported evidence of Ch we 
cannot be sure caf them. It is not certain whether 
his source derived them from other documents or 
from tradition, and we cannot tell with positive- 
ness how far they are trustworthy. This uncertainty 
passes over into Ch itself. Its main value lies in 
another direction. (On the Kestoration-edict of 
Cyrus, see Rosters, Set Heratel van Israel, 1894, 
and art. Ezra and Nehemiah.) 

Character of the Chronicler.— It would be 
most unjust to call the Chronicler a falsifier. He 
shows himself, on the contrary, as a man of great 
sincerity and moral earnestness. Even if falsifica- 
tion had, in his time, when his conception of the 
history was widely accepted, had any sufficient 
motive, he would have been incapable of it. His 
view of the past is that of a son of his own age, in 
whom the historical hii.vii::.', had not been 
largely -b,' , The Pent, had long been com- 

plete, a/ = ■ - .'/.r >; code had a firm grasp on the 
lives and the minds of the people, and on his own. 
He did not conceive of a time, since the kingdom 
began, when it was otherwise. He was almost 
certainly a Levite, and probably a musician. ^ He 
was trained in the law, and knew its relimous 
power. God was near His people in it, God Him- 
self enforced it. Mciubci'rtbij) in God’s people was 
to him a great privilege, and gonoah..crie^ that 
assured it, of grcrl itr.porir jico. These naoits and 
convictions, the ro'*!:L o mii-'i itance^ and of train- 
ing, determine-' h i ' : . i- ^ i; ' hi • » . y. David 
and Solomon hv, ■ • i. u.mglyand 

without mud ip n’ iv*! ; '•;<•- of their 

character whi< b r ..h.' ilepicting 

the religion of ; ic .* ; .* w ' !•;' 'it seemed 

to him the nee *• ..‘j (c -'ri < * • L-^-’-o^sness. 
The Northern Kingdom, as apostate, was of little 
interest for him. The history of the Southern 
Kingdom was his concern mainly because it was 
ecclesiastical history — ' Ecclesiastical Chronicle of 
Jerusalem’ Eeuss nas called it (cf. Literature 
below). God was watching and judging it on the 
basis of His complete law ; it fell at last because 
'all the chief of the priests, and t' (» < ’ ! .ins- 

gressed very much after all the j < of 

the heathen; and polluted the house of J",’ and 
when they were rebuked ‘mocked the messengers 
of God, and despised his words, and misused his 
niopliefs’ (2 Ch 36^^"^®). The whole conception of 
the history was not that of a mere individual, hut 
that of an age, from which the individual could 
not sepal ate himself, 

Value of Chrojstioles.— It follows from the 
foregoing pa ragra])lis that the value of Chronicles 
is not mainly that of an accurate record of past 
events. NevWh.clc^s, its value is real and great. 
It is, however, the value more of a sermon than of 
a history. 

1. We must, indeed, remember that there is a 
certain negative historical value in the fact that Ch 
agrees with S and K to so large an extent. It is not 
an independent witness, hut at least it appears that 
as to the main course of the pre-exilic history there 
was, when Ch was written, no variant tradition 
which the author thought Vi{>r!h 'vl\ 

2. We must remember, iiiriin !, !''M I’lere way 

be good historical material in matter peculiar to 
Ch, e.y., in ' : ■ . :* ■ ’ V'-ts and some scattered 

incidents (see Ruenen, Kind, Gray), although the 
determination ot its limits and the interpretation 
of it will require ciitical acumen.^ 

3. The knowledge the author gives us of his own 
time, also, is historically important. The fact that 
he clothes old history with his oum contemporary 


habits makes his own time more^ intelligible to us. 
We understand better how religious Jews thought 
and felt in the 3rd cent. b.c. This enlivens and 
vitalizes the period for us, and prepares us bettei 
to ‘ . ' I conditions of the work of Jesus 

an . ‘ 

4. The author’s selection of matter emphasizes 

the fundamental and permanent elements in the 
history. He gives only a one-sided view of David, 
and yet he thereby throws stress on David’s real, 
though, as we know, not ;t' '.v r - v, ’ desire for 
ryiloou-' css. He thinks '.y c ,.ie Southern 
Kingdom, out that ^ ‘ ‘ ^ the one of historical 

. *a the development of ■ L 

' • . . details. In this, as in ^ 

following, he served his own age, and the service 
continues to ours. 

5. His belief in God was intense, as one actively 

go vci id ng the world, yiid the evil and 

•”ewa;u!iig the good, .Ic •:}*! - .i obedience and 
worship, but kj-i/-" I'fi'.': g and gracious to _ His 
people in spite s. i ai. There is at times 

something mechanical in his conception, but it is 
strong and efiective. 

6. He illustrates for us the value and the limita- 
tions of the law in spiritual education. Obedience 
to its smallest requirements was an avenue to God. 
Formalism, the subordination of the moral to the 

ceremonial, is the t ■ danger, and the 

Chronicler did not wnolly escape it. But the law 
really was a means of spiritual growth, and this 
the Chronicler exemplihes. Devotion to it did 
not exclude some breadth of -t-:* -y»nr,r»t^'‘y. as 

the beautiful passage 2 Ch 3‘J d*iLiii-.vly •s.-ows. 

7. He bears witness, also, to the value of the 
liturgical element in religion. Worship is to him 
a rich and stately thing. The art of music has its 
contribution to make. The most thorough pre- 
paration, and splendid execution,^ befit the service 
m which men appioach the Almighty God. This 
thought, too, has its dangers. The essence of 
worship is always in the soul of the worshipper. 
But the ideal of worship includes both the genuine 
^irit and the fitting expression of it, and the 
Uhronicler teaches here a i oi ii‘fnK'nl lesson. 

Thus Ch illustrates for u- God use of a pro- 
fessedly historical writing to enforce His truth, 
both in spite of, and by means of, the very qualities 
which impair its excellence as pure history. 

Text. — Ch appears to have been less read, and 
hence less often copied, than i*iJiny 
One source of textual error is i! ck io>-) t-'J'i.’".-. ci. 
The history of its transmission is, however, long 
enough to give much room to textual criticism. 
The text of Ch can often be corrected, in parallel 
passages, by that of S and K, but more often the 
author is himself responsible for variations. The 
peculiar characteristics of Ch are <‘ 0 'i iidiily not 
textual. Sometimes Ch has preserved In'iier 
reading. The greatest number of textual questions 
is connected with proper names. The following, 
taken from parallm texts, may serve as illustra- 
tions : — 

Ch has the worse reading : — 

1 Ch 1® nS'"!, ®cB Bpet(pad^ A Pt^ae, (fficL T?i<pa$=s 

nsn Gn 10®, so 

om., A Moa-ox;—^^ Gn 10®* 
(where CEr also Moorox, but erroneously; 
lias already occurred, v.®). 

1*® GB Aifiap, GL HAt'av = jD’r} Gn 36^, 
(Sr ALfiav (interchange of i and ' especially 
frequent). 

1^ tRB ^cAafi, A IwAa^, GL AXovai'=pJ2 
Gn 36®®, G rwXwj', GL TwXa^. 

1^ noo, €tB A GL AAta5a(/t)s::pi?!J 

Gn ,36®®, G Afiada, 

Kethihk, ^erS, GB TwXa, (!5I< 

AXova = m^j? Gn 36^, (& V<aXa 
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1 Ch 3® ®cB EXfiicra, A ^!5rL 

2 S ® EXetcrous, etc. 

424 3,^^ ictpei;/, Ala/)et/3=p?; Gn 46^®=Ex6^* 
= Nu 26^^, so ^5r in all. 

18^- ®* 7 ® A8pa{a)^ap=^il^iin 2 S 8®*®*® (CEr 

here also, erron., Adpaa^ap), ’ 
etc. etc. 

The reading is doubtful : — 

1 Cli ’2i>, ®cB 'Zoj4>apt ®rL Gn 36^^, 

2cs7^ap. 

’S’^, ffi-B Swft A Saj0ap, (!SL 2a7r0ei = ifl^ 
Gn 362®, (&B Sw^ay. 

1®® (B ^oyojpi ffi:L 4>aoya=?j;^ Gn 36®®, B 
^oy<ap. 

3^ ®rB Aajuwi^x, A (!5L AaXowa= SKps 2 S 3®, 

®r AaXowa ( !). 

4 ®^ ^n^d^ = Nu 26^®, (in both) Na/4ou7?X = 7WD; 

Gn 46^®= Ex 6^®, so (in both). 
mr^Nu 26^®, ^B (in Ch) Zapes, A ©L Zapa(c), 
(in Nu) Zap(x=nos (>n 46"^®= Ex 6^®, (B (in 
both) Saap, 

etc. etc. 

Ch has the better reading ;— 

1 Ch 17 Dun’n, (US: 'BoSioi (6rL A(jo8aveLfi)=n'^;T} Gn 

10^ €r *Po5toi. 

(ml) Qmp, A {Kal) OvKap, Bit (ical) 
Gn 36^7, B {mi) OvKap, ®rL {Kal) 

IwKapL, 

®cB 6 *l(r/ji.a7}\{€)lr'f]s (^!ErL ’I<rpa'»;Xln)s) 

= 2 S 17®®, so GL, A ’lo-ptaj^Xelr^ys. 

§83.83 ^939. 89 B A(ra^aa\, Ie/3aaX, l<r^aa\ 

BaaX=n^a'ty’« 2 S 2® + 10 t. Sam, B Iei3o<r5c, 
and (most often, strangely) MepcpL^oa-ee, 
gw. 84 i,j^5 31-);^ — 949 and (better, see Kittel) 
v."*®, Mcpt/3aaX, MexptjSaaX, Me^ptjSaaX, 
Me/40t/3aaX=n^3’9D 2 S 4^+14 t. Sam, B Mept- 
<t>i^o<Tde, ffiL M^ju^i/SaaX, exc. 2 S 21® 
j3<s3r,5e (for distinction). 

11®® S 21^®, (3!Er^ (in Ch) 2o/3oxat,^ etc., 

BhlopoKx<^i ^B(in^ X y* " 

(S-L 2 ' V.S ', : 

2kJi^iPt, 

etc. etc. 

For further details see in Wellh. De gentibus, 
etc.; Kittel, Books of Ch, in Hebrew, Driver, 
Hebrew Text of Samuel, 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT. — The OT com 
tains data from which a chronology may be com- 
piled from the creation of the world to the 
destruction of Jerus. by the Chaldaeans. Foi 
convenience, this chronology may he considered 
under several periods. 

i. From the Creation to the Flood. — The 
data for this period, which are found in the genea- 
logical table of Gn 6 and the notice of the year of 
the Flood in Gn 7®. arc given dilferently in the Heh 


are exhibited in the following table : 

— 



Age of each when next 


was born or event 


occurred. 


Heh. 

Sam. 

LXX 

Adam 

180 

130 

230 


105 

105 

205 

Enosh , . . . • 

90 

90 

190 

Kenan . . ... 

70 

70 

170 

Mabalalel • • . • • 

65 

65 

165 

Jared 

162 

62 

162 

Enoch . . • • 

65 

65 

165 

Methuselah ..... 

187 

67 

167 

Lamech . • • • 

182 

53 

188 

Noah ..... 

600 

600 

600 

Years from Creation to the Flood 

1666 

1307 

2242 


Thus we have three different lengths assigned 
for the period from the creation of man to the 
Flood. The numbers of the Heb. text have gene- 
rally been regarded as the original, although 
recently those of the Sam. have been defended by 
Dillmann and Budde. The LXX text, however, 
was accepted by the Hel. Jews and the early 
Christian Church, and has found defenders among 
certain Eng. selxolars (Hales, Jackson, Poole, 
Rawlinson, and others), who have looked upon 
it with favour as furnishing a chronology more in 
accord with the * 'li of man than that of 
the Heb. text. :I. (b(’^ numbers, whichever 

table may be regarded as the original, cannot, 
in any case, be accepted as historical, and hence 
for a real chronology of the early ages of man they 
are valueless. To accept them as genuine records 
is to assume from the creation of man a degree of 
civilisation high «•"(>.; b ■<) a settled 

calendar, and a !»„'ul;n i-i :<.!i of births and 
deaths, and the p » < ! \!i . iom o: -!■(:• n^cords from 
the creation of man to the ibno of lli<‘ c()»ri|iO-u ion 
of Gn. All that is knowii of rnriuiivc nulifiuity 
is agp m-i --ich a supposition. The art of uiiiiug 
wa- 110' ilicr* known; and howiner teriHciou- rmiy 
have been the memory of man, it is doubtful 
whether language then possessed IIm- Tro.ni-s'o 
terminology for the expression of -i.ch tn' 

time. Man also has been upon the earth for a far 
longer period than that given even by the LXX 
chronology. The conjectural character of the table 
of Gn 5 may be also ’ If ■ varia- 
tions of the three texts. - prob- 

ably not have been taken with figures supposed to 
rest upon authentic historical documents. The 
sacred writer chose the form of n g- ncr lo.dnl table 
to represent Iho < prly pi i iod of ihe worM s history. 
The number oi S'lCf pn. 1 uik li", ten, is a common 
one in the lists of the prehistoric rulers or heroes 
of many pL'ojdcs. It appears at once to be a sug- 
ge.'-tion'from the ten fingers. The length assigned 
for the period from the Creation to the Flood is 
more difficult of explanation, Acoejiting that of 
the Heb. text, the most probable expJarialion is 
seen in connecting the 1656 yeais with the suOir'C- 
quent data given for the period between the Flood 
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and the Exodus, which together make 2666, or 
two-thirds of 4000 ;^€ars. Four thousand years, 
according to a J ewish tradition, were to elapse 
from the creation of the world to the coming of 
the Messiah. Two-thirds of that period, then, 
would have passed at the Exodus, or the giving of 
the law and founding of the Jewish Theocracy at 
Mount Sinai. 

ii From the Floop to the Exopus.— For 
the period from the Flood to the birth of Abraham, 
we have a genealogical table in Gn similar 
to that of Gn 5, and likewise given differently in 
the three ancient texts. In this instance, however, 
the Sam. and LXX VSS are almost identical, both 

f iving a much longer period than the Heb. text. 
_ 'he LXX also has an extra name, Cainan, wanting 
in both the Heb. and Sam. texts, giving 130 addi- 
tioi-ji’ V r‘i ■ • j ,nd the years of Nahor at the birth 
of i-! , i » LXX are 179, while in the Sam. 79. 
The variations are shown in the following table ! — 







Age of each when next 






was born or event 






occurred. 






Heb. 

Sam. 

IXS 

Shem . • 





100 

100 

100 

Arpachshad. 





S6 

136 

136 

Oainan . . 





••• 

. 1 . 

130 

Shelah « 





SO 

ISO 

130 

Eher . . 





84 

134 

134 

Peleg . 





so 

130 

ISO 

Reu . . 





S2 

132 

132 

Serug , , 





so 

180 

180 

Nahor • . 





29 

79 

179 

Terah . 





70 

70 

70 

Ahrabam . 


• 



... 1 


... 






890 

1040 

1270 

Tw. of Shem’s life bef. the Flood 

noo 

100 

100 

1 

From Flood to birth of Abraham 

290 1 

940 

1170 


Of these three texts the Heb. is undoubtedly 
the original. The LXX and Sam. show an endeav- 
our to gain more time by systematically heighten- 
ing the birth year of the patriarchs. The extra 
name of the LXX probably arose from a desire to 
make the number of the patriarchs ten (perhaps 
they were so originally), and thus bring the tablo 
more into confojinity with that of Gn 5. The 
LXX text has been preferred by Hales, Jackson, 
Poole, and others as providing a more adequate 
time than the Heb. text for the growth of the 
nations of antiquity. But the LXX period is too 
short. It places the Flood at about 3000 B.C. But 
Egyptian remains point to a civilisation whose 
beginnings were not later than 6000 years B.o,, and 
very likely millenniums earlier (Maspero says 8000 
or 10,000 years B.o.), and Assyr. discoveries have 
revealed an historic period extending to as early 
a date. This table came evidently from the 
same source as that of Gn 5, and is of the same 
artificial character, except that in some of the 
patriarchal names are reminiscences of peoples and 
places. 

The data for the period from the birth of Abra- 
ham to the Exodus are given in the notice of the 
age of Abraham at the birth of Isaac (Gn 21®), and 
of Isaac at the birth of Jacob (Gn 25^®), and of 
Jacob at his descent into Egypt (Gn 47®), and 

♦ More exactly, according to the statement of Gn ll’O that 
Arpachflhad was bom ‘ two years after the Flood,’ the years of 
Bhem’s life before the Flood are 98 years. But the ‘ two years 
after the Flood’ is probably a gloss inserted by some one who, 
overlooking the round and systematic character of the data of 
the lives of the patriarchs, desired to make the birth of Arpach- 
shad correspond exactly to the detailed statements of the 
duration of the Flood (Gn 76 


of the length of the sojourn of the children ol 
Israel in Egypt (Ex. 12-*^). In this last passage 
the LXX and Sam. texts make the sojourning of 
the children of Israel to include also the sojourning 
of the patriarchs in the land of Canaan." From 
these data we present the following table with a 
summary of the preceding tables, with also the 
reference to the age of Abraham at his call from 
Haran (Gen. 12^) 


Ac ’ o' A’ ’ 'n* on i*iir TTi'’‘an . • 

76 

76 

A-'- r ' ! 

e > ‘ : >■ isaao . 

100 

26 

, '‘Of I- . ' ■ 1 

> ''' .. • Ob . 

60 

60 

\ir of J *.e u a: i ><* 

■' . 1 Egypt . 

180 

130 

i. 0 !■ iii' journ in 
Canaan 

216 


Years of the patriarchal sojourn in Egypt 

480 

m 

Years of the sojourn in Egypt according 

to LXX ....... 

216 


From the birth of Abraham to the Exodus 


720 

■ ‘ ' birth of Abraham . 

* [ 

290 

i V . to the Flood . 

» 1 

1656 

From the Creation to the Exodus . , 

• • 

2666 


TTo\^ iiOLils these numbers represent the actual 
J.iiatio.* Ol j;iu beginnings of the people of Israel, 
and of their sojourn in Egypt, cannot now be 
determined. They are evidently from the same 
original source as t’ ■ ! )t. - ; hies, and there is no 

reason to suppose . m « historical records 

underlie them.* Some early hist, reminiscences, 
however, may be preserved in them. The number 
400 for the years of the oppression in Egypt 
appears in Gn 15^®, which bmongs to one of the 
earliest sources of the Hexateuch. 

The Feriod of ^ > V tti ii .■.*/ The descent 

of the children oi Uu ol iiii-i Egypt, according to 
the story of Joseph, took place when a Sem. 
foreigner might be received at the Egyp. court 
with favour, and his people readily granted posses- 
sions in the land. The reign of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd-kings meets this condition, and the 
descent of the children of Israel at that time is 
both an ancient tradition and the v* ■ ■ " 

accepted by biblical scholars. The ; • ■ 

Hyksos rule, owing to the obscurity and uncer- 
tainty of Egyp. chronology, cannot be very 
definitely determined. It lasted several centuries, 
and^ teminated not later than 1630 B,c.t A 
famine is recorded as occurring during the reign of 
Aphophis or Apepi, one of the last of the Hyksos 
rulers; and this monarch may have been the 
Pharaoh of J oseph. He is so mentioned by George 
Syncellus, a historian of the 9th cent. A.l).; and 
the supposition is received with favour by Sayce, 
Brugsch, Kittel, and others. It is, however, only 
a ion. 

'ilic l^lmraoh of the oppression, under whom 
the children of Israel built the treasure cities 
Pithom and Raamses (Ex 1^^), was Bamses ii. 
This fact, long conjectured, has bee* 
settled by Xaville’s identification of !' -i" < 

discovery that it was built by Bamses ii. ' The 
Exodus has usually been assigned (by Brugsch, 
Ebers, Bawlinson, Sayce, and others) to the reign 
of •!' pi !!i’' iMerenptah) or Seti il., the im- 
im < .ii-‘ of Ramses II. Since, however, 

both of these kings were no mean sovereigns, 
and apparently controlled both Pal. and the 
Sin. Peninsula, it may be better (with Kittel, 
Maspero, Wiedemann, and others) to assign 

* According to the documentary hs-pothesis of the composi- 
tion of the Pent, or Hex. they belong to the priestly document 
now generally regarded as the latest portion of the Pentateuch. 

t This IS the dale given by Ed. Meyer as the latest possible, 
and IS thus accepted hj* Wendel and Erman. Other dates gi\en 
for the close of this period or the beginning of the New Empire 
are Wiedemann, IT’JO ; Brugsch, 1706 , Manette, 1703; Rawlinsnn 
I 1640: Lepsius. 1691. 
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the Exodus to the period of royal weakness and 
general anarchy following their reigns at the 
close of the 19th dynasty (not iate”. ficcordlng to 
Meyer, than 1180 B.C.; according to h'uwhnaon and 
others, about a cent, earlier). M‘'Curdy {Eist.y 
Prophet and tke Mon.) places the Exodus in the 
20th dynasty, in the latter part of the reign of 
Ramses iii., or immediately after his reign. He 
does not think the Egyp. control in the Sin. Pen- 
insula or in Pal. to have been - s'’; -elaxed 

at an earlier period for either d vc.' . or the 
conquest of Pal. to have been possible. He gives 
the date about 1200 B.C. The children of Israel, 
however, during the reign of Ramses m. (1180- 
1148) may have been wandering in the desert and 
taking possession of the country E. of the Jordan. 
This would allow about 50 years from their d^ar- 
ture from Egypt to their entrance into W. Pal., 
,•(> •(* roughly with the biblical 40 years. 

Phis much at least seems certain, that Pal. was for 
many centuries an Egyp. province, and that the 
conquests under Joshua cannot well have begun | 
until the close of the 19th dynasty, and probably I 
the close of the reign of Ramses iii. The view of 
some writers (F. C. Cook, Conder, Kohler, Sharpe, | 
and others), who have assigned the Exodus to 
earlier periods, is refuted by Naville’s discovery 
of Pithom, built by Ramses li.; by the Tel ei- 
Amama tablets, which show that Pal, was 
thoroughly an Egyp. province during the 18th 
dynasty j and by the fact of the control exercised 
by Seti I. and Ramses li. over Pal. within the 
19th dynasty.* 

iii. From the Exodus to the Founding of the 
Temple. — The founding of Solomon’s temple is said 
in 1 K 6^ to have taken place in the 480th year 
after the Exodus (according to the LXX, in the 
440th year). Such an exact statement, if historical, 
requires that an accurate system of reckoning time 
was employed by the children of Israel during 
all those years. A provision for this has been seen 
in the yearly Heb. festivals, and especially in the 
Sabbatical and Jubilee years. If this, however, 
was the case, it ’ ' , ‘ ■■ that we do not find 

traces of such a i- ‘ 'eckoning in the OT. 
While there are allusions to the recurrence of 
feasts as indicating a year’s time, there is nothing 
to indicate festivals or Sabbatical or Jubilee years 
as being regarded as the units or termini of any 
calendar. The only method apparent is by the 
years of the monarch of the land. Before the royal 
period we have no evidence of any system of 


data of the Book of Judges appear also to he 
somewhat artificial. They are as follows : — 


temple there were 12 genera- 


Israel serves Oashan-rishiathaim ( 38 ) , .83 

Deliverance by Othniel : the land rests (S^i) . 40 

-v... -vrc-r/ 'i(3W) 18 

IV '..t ');■!. ud ; the land rests (830) , $0 

Oppression by Jabin ( 43 ) 20 

Deliverance by Deborah : the load rests (68I) . 40 
Oppression by Midian ( 6 ^) .... 7 

Deliverance by Gideon : the land rests (828) . 40 
- * ■ ‘ ■ Israel (922) . . * 3 

I . \ ■ ) 23 


oppress 
Samson , 


8 years, 
40 „ 


To these years must he added 
The sojourn in the Wilderness 
The conquest under Joshua • 

The judgeship of Eli (1 S 418) . 

The j! li -1 i o* .S1.X..1I . 

The 1“ ^-1 " i' 


Total • . 144+x+y yean. 

According to these figures the entire period ia 
over 550 years, and the repeated occurrence of 40 
or its multiple shows that some of the numbers are 
round, and bly (‘onjectural. 

Some of tlio recorded in the Book of 

Judges may have been local and contemporaneous 
with others. In that case no T. ’ ■ ’ t 

, ' f’ I r‘ these statements. .■ ■ 

i \ 'lumbers were designed to represent 

480 years, — ^the years of oppression, like those of 
a usurper, as is customary in Oriental reckonings, 
being not counted, their interval being included 
in the years of rest belonging to a lawful ruler. 
Arranged on this principle we have the following 
result : — 


H>(‘horinii.' dates, and it is probable that during the 
poi'.od iKMii the Exodus to the founding of the 
temple, Sabbatical years and years of Jubilee were 
not observed. The number 480 appears, like the 
numbers of the Pent., to he coMji(tiiiol, arising 
from the supposition that from ilio i!\odiis to the 
founding of the temple there were 12 genera- 


Moses .... 


. 40 

Joshua and the Elders 


• • X 

Othniel 


. . 40 

Ehud .... 


. . 80 

Barak • . . 


. . 40 

Gideon 


. 40 

Tola, Jair, Jephthah, 

Ibzan, Elon. and 

Abdon . ’ . 


. 70 

Samson 


. . 20 

Eli ... . 


. . 40 

Samuel . • 


. -*20 

Saul .... 


• • y 

David , . 


. . 40 

Solomon . • 


• . 4 


tions of 40 years each. This period, however, is 
too long. The interval from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple is probably nearer 300 than 
500 years. The Exodus we have seen can in no 
case be placed earlier than after the reign of 
Ramses 11 ., and the building of the temple oc- 
curred not later than the middle of the 10th 
cent. B.c. Reliable chron. data for comput- 
ing the exact length of this period wo nuiy well 
believe were not preserved. TIk' di-oi ga n .'ou con- 
dition of affairs during the period 01 j ridges, 
when there was no central authority, is against 
the supposition of the use of a settled calendar and 
the official registration of events. The chron. 

* Since the above article was in tj’pe, the new inscription of 
Idngf Merenptah mentioning the people of Israel has been dis- 
covered. This may call for a revision of the opinion expressed 
above in regard to the date of the Exodus, and rnav require its 
assignment to an earlier period. See Eavrx, Exonus (Route). 


440-t'X-i-y years. 

If 30 years (cf. Jos, 24®^) are given to Joshua and 
the elders, and 10 years to Saul, we have exactly 
480 years, t 

iv. From the Founding op the Temple to 
THE Fall of Jerusalem.— This era is marked by 
an advance in culture among the Hebrews, and in 
the office of royal recorders or scribes provision 
seems to have been made for the regular regis- 
tration of important events. These events were 
probably dated by the years of ic' Truri; !(' - 
At least we find this system m 1 and 2 K, J er, 
and Ezk. A provision, however, for the keep- 
ing of exact chron. records does not neces- 
sarily imply their preservation, and the Books of 
Kings, our biblical source for the chronology of 
this period, were not written until its close, several 

* The assignment of 20 years to Samuel is an inference from 
1 S 72. The period of Israel’s desire for the Lord is regarded as 
representing Samuel’s judgeship, and ceasmg when the people 
desired and chose a kin^. 

tThe abo\e scheme is Noldeke’’s. Moore (JydgeHj p. xlif.) 
onuis Saul as being to a Judaea ri writer an illegitimate sovereign 
and assigns, after LXX, 20 years to Eh, and conjectures 40 years 
each for Joshua and Samuel. 
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centuries after the earlier events narrated. The 
writer of these books, it is true, refers constantly 
to *the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah,’ and ‘to the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel,’ as sources of his information. But it 
is not known whether he had access to original royal 
records or only to two historical works based in 
some way upon them. Probably the latter, be- 
cause (1) it is unlikely that the State records of 
the N. kingdom were preserved and brought to 
Jems. ; (2) the references are not to the chronicles 
or annals themselves, but to the hooh of the 
chronicles; and (3) it is difficult to account for 
the statements of the writer in reference to dates 
of accession and lengths of reigns, if he had access 
to original records. 

1 and 2 K give a complete list of the mon- 
archs of Judah and Israel, and the length of their 
reims in years from Solomon to the fall of Samaria 
and of J erusalem. The commencement of each reign 
is dated hy the year of the reign of the contem- 
poraneous king in the other kingdom. This mode 
{)f cro'!s-rcckonirig is evidently that of the biblical 
it is scarcely possible that in either 
kingdom the year of the king of the other king- 
dom should he used to fix the date of its own king. 
An examination of the synchronisms leads to a 
similar conclusion. From the construction of the 
Heb. sentence in many instances the synchronisms 
appear to be an addition to a statement of the 
simple duration of a reign, and they seem in some 
instances to reveal an attempt at an adjustment 
of two unequal series of numbers. Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam came to the throne at the same time, 
also Athaliah and Jehu. The sums of the years 
of the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah 
between these two dates should be the same. 
That of Israel, however, as is seen in the following 
table, exceeds that of Judah hy 3 years. (The 
7 days of the reign of Zimxi are omitted, for that 
week naturally was reckoned as belonging either 
to the reign of Elah or Omri.) 


Behoboam . 

. 17 

Jeroboam . 


. 22 

Abijam . . 

• 3 

Nadab . . 


. 2 

Asa . . • 

. 41 

Baasha . 


. 24 

Jehoshaphat • 

. 25 

Elah . . 


. 2 

J oraixi ■ • 

• 8 

Omri . . 


. 12 

Ahaziah . . 

. 1 

Ahab . . 


. 22 



Ahaziah . 


. 2 



Joram . 


. 12 


96 



98 


Sii!CcPu*h‘Tiglhsof fb(M('^ui''nioe\r>i''S'Cilir even 
years, and since actual reigns must have embraced 
fractions of a year, it is apparent that these years 
are calendar years. The question now arises 
whether the calendar year in which a king died 
was reckoned as his own last year and the 1st year 
of his successor, or whether the 1st year of his 
successor began v'-b i’* • fo'l.n'. '-g :i( mti 
T he fomer mel^' oT ',r .;i ■()< •m-' i u: 

confusion of a cj.' u «i! \>.\\ i" ■•‘ cnO!:* •! .!•> 
boloii^iiug to two ij' ; J.ri-: \(‘; •: i i m -‘{ r •h;*> ‘i- 
wit h the Hob. usage, which reckoned fractions of 
time as full units. For example, the siege of 
Samaria, which began in the 4th and .ended in the 
6th year of Hezekiah, is said to have lasted 3 years 
(2 K 18®^*)* There is also the familiar example 
of ‘ the 3 days ’ of Christ’s being in the grave. The 
latter method of post-dating was the usual one of 
the Assyrians. With them the general practice 
was to count the regnal years from the new year’s 
day after the accession, and to call the period 
between the accession and the 1st new years day 
‘ the beginning of the reign ’ ; while the year from 
the new year's day was called * the 1st year,’ and 
the following ones were numbered successively 
from it. Which of these methods was sTstemati- 
cally used by the Hebrews cannot now be decisively 


determined. Possibly, neither of them consistently 
or entirely. The Talm. testifies * ■ • , ' ’ ' ' \ 

method (Wieseler, ■/ .t %' '■ 

p. 47), ’ ' often been - > ; - 

Heb. method. Jer. and Ezk., however, post-dated, 
and many scholars (Diilmann, Stade, Wellhausen, 
and others) believe this to have been the Heb. 
method. The writer or compiler of 1 and 2 K, 
as will be seen from the follo'vving table of spi- 
chronisms, used both methods : — 


Eehoboam . • 1 

17 

In IStli of Jeroboam (1 K 
IP), Abijam ... 1 

2 

In 20th of Jeroboam (1 K 
159), Asa • • . (1) 3 

2 

8 

26 

87 


81 

88 

8d 

In4thof AhabaB:22^), 
Jehoshaphat (1) 41 

17 


18 


In 6th of Joram (2 K 8i8), 
Jehoram . . , 1. 22 

4. 25 

In 12th of Joram (2 K 8*5), 
Ahaziah . . . 8. 7 


1 Jeroboam. 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22. 1. Nadab in 2iid of Am (1 E 

1525 ). 

1. 2. na'i' I!) bi 2rd of Asa (IK 

24. 1. Elah in 26th of Asa (1 K 

168). 

2. Zimri in 27th of Asa (1 K 
1610 ). 

1 Omri in 27th of Asa (1 K 
16i5f.). 

5 

12. 1. Ahab in 88th of Asa (1 E 

1629 ). 

2 

4 

5 

21 1. Ahaziah in 17th of 
Jehoshaphat (1 E 2251). 
1. 22. 2. Joram in ISth of 
Jehoshaphat (2 E 81). 

6 
8 

12 


The method of post-dating is here applied to 
the reigns of the S. kingdom until the reigns of 
Jehoram and Ahaziah, the former of whom is 
made co-regent with his father for four years. Asa 
and Jehoshaphat come to the throne m the years 
preceding their 1st years, while Abijam comes 
in his 1st year. Thus we have two methods of 
post-dating. The reigns of the N. kingdom are 
all pre-dated, and Ahaziah is made co-regent with 
Ahab for one year. Thus the total length of the 
reigns is shortened, and the interval from Solomon 
to Athaliah becomes 90 years. 

In 1 K 16^2 Omri is said to have begun to reign 
in the 31st year of Asa, and in 2 K 1^^ Joram 
in the 2nd of Jehoram. Both of these state- 
ments are in general harmony with a scheme of 
post-dating the kings both oi Israel and Judah. 
This fact, with tIiC ic -houoiiii'g 

of the intervaL lA'pit "-lui roig.i> of l!'c 

kingdom and then of the S. kingdom, to make them 
agree, suggests the possibility of the lengths of the 
reigns not being entirely derived from accurate his- 
torical sources, and ^ .1 ‘ j.l 

scheme which the author did not teel tree to modity. 

Samaii . "r ' to 2 Z 18^®, in ‘the 6th 

year of :■ / ^ a'* ■ : was the 9th of Hoshea, 

king of Israel.’ The durations of the reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel from the accessions 
of AthSiah and Jehu to this year, then, should 
be the same. The figures recorded in 2 K, how- 
ever, give quite a different result — 


Athaliah . 

. 6 years. 

Jehu 


28 years. 

Joash 

. 40 


Jehoahaz 


17 „ 

Amaziah . 

. 29 

» 

,1 

Joash 


16 „ 

Azariah . 

. 52 

Jeroboam 


41 „ 

Jotham . 

. 16 

t, 

Zachariah 


6 mouths. 

Ahaz 

. 16 

Shallum . 


1 „ 

Hezekiah 

. 6 


Menahem 


10 years. 



Pekahiah 


2 „ 




Pekah , 


20 „ 




Hoshea • 




166 




148yrs.7mos. 
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Thus the years of the reigns of the southern 
kingdom exceed those of the no - liiein kingdom by 
oyer 21 years. 

The following table gives the biblical synchron- 
isms of this period.* (The various statements 
have been adjusted to each other by allowing the 
variable factor of a co-regency, and reckoning the 
1st year either from the commencement of the 
co-regency or of the sole reign) 

Athaliab .... I IJehu. 

In 7th of Jehu (2 K 121) 

Joash . ..17 

22 28 

23 1 Jehoahaz in 23rd of Joash 

(2 K 131). 

37 15 1’) "i"' 37t]i of Joash 

(.i li 3 

in2ndofJehoash(2K14i), 

Amaziah . . (1) 88 16 (2) 

(2) 39 17 (3) 

(3) 40 4 (1) 

4 6(2) 

(1) 6 7(4) 

(10)15 16 (13) Jeroboam in 16th of 
Amaziah (2 K 14*3). 

In 27th of Jeroboam (2 K 
161), Azariah (24) 29 27 

25 28 

8S 41. 1. S^chariah in 88th of 

2. of 

59 Menahem ' in Zdiii of 

Azariah (2 K 1^7). 

40 1 

49 10 

60 1 Pekahiah in 50th of Azariah 

(2 K 15-“0 

61 2 

62 iPekah in 52nd of Azariah 
(2 K 1627). 

In 2nd of Pekah (2 K 1632), 

Jotham .... 1 2 

(1) 9 10 

(8)16 17 

In 17th of Pekah (2 Kiel), 

Abas .... 

9 (17) IS 

11 (19) 20 

12 (20) 1 Hoshea in 20th of Jotham 

and 12th ofAhaz(2K 
1530 171). 

I:i of TToshra (2 T\ I Si), 

. . 14(1) 3 

16 (1) 4 j 

16 (2) 5 I 

In 6th of Hezekiah (2 K 9 Samaria taken in 9th of i 

1810), Samana taken . 6 Hoshea (2 K 17® l^o). 

The following tables {a) {h) (e) give dates for the 
accession of the kings of Judah, and {d) (e) (/) of 
the kings of Israel — (a) accoiding to 1 and 2 
Ch, in which the durations of the reigns are 
the same as those mentioned in 1 and 2 K, and 
are given without reference to the corresponding 
reigns of the N. kingdom, so that their sum 
would be naturally taken as the duration of the 
S. kingdom ; (&) according to the tables of syn- 
chronisms given above ; (c) according to a determi- 
nation from the Assyr. in^-cTiplions. An asterisk 
indicates a co-regency ; but soe tlie following ra- 
paphs. {d) corresponds to (a), juhl adjusKd to 
it by pre-dating the reigns of Nadab, Elah, and 
Ahaziah, and lougtheuing that of Jt i-'hoarn ji. lo Ji 
years, and i*i‘Ua!i to lio. (e) ami < ioi!«.-iK)m! 
to (6) and (c). The explanation of and {j ) !-> 
given in the following piuagia|di-. (a) and {d) 
correspond essentially to (.'-‘■'iK \ » svstem of dates 
given in T'.f' rna:, *'i of the AV. 6f these tables 
only ( 5 1 an<! o i:; appioxlmately the v^oUTse 

of history, ine omers are given merely for the 
sake of comparison. 

* According to this table the number of years from the 
accessions of Athaliah and Jehu to the fall of Samaria is 129. 
This table, with the one above of synchronisms, however, has 
not been given to present the course of history, but to give a 
bird’s-ej e view of the chronological statements of 1 and 2 K 
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(a) 

(&) 

w 

David (40) . 



1059 

1009 

1017 

Solomon (40) . , 



1019 

969 

977 

Teinrilc founded , 



1015 

966 

973 

Ilehoboam (17) , , 



989 

939 

937 

Abijam (3) . « 



962 

922 

920 

Asa (41) . . , 



959 

919 

917 

Jehoshaphat (25) 



918 

878 

876 

Jehoram (8) , • 



893 

*S57 

851 

Ahaziah (1)' 



885 

850 

843 

Athaliah (6) « . 



884 

849 

842 

Joash (40) , 



878 

843 

836 

Amaziah (29) • • 



838 

*806 

796 

Azariah (Uzziah) (62) 



809 

*801 

/*789 

1 767 

Jotham (10) . . 



757 

749 

/*753 

1 737 

Ahaz (16) . • • 



741 

*741 

' 736 

Hezekiah (29) • • 



725 

*727 

/*726 
\ 715 

Pall of Samaria , 



719 

722 

722 

Invasion of Sennacherib 



711 


701 

Manasseh (65) . 



696 


/ 697 
\ 686 

Amon (2) . 



641 


' 641 

Josiah (31) . • 



639 


639 

Jehoahaz (3 months) 



608 


608 

Jehoiakim . 



608 


608 

Jehoiachin (3 months) 



597 


697 

Zedekiah (11) . 



697 


697 

Destruction of Jerusalem. 


686 


686 




(cO 

(^) 

(/) 

JeroboTi' (22) . • 

# 


989 

939 

937 

N“.cl.i;} (2) . 



967 

918 

915 

Baasha (24) • . 



' 966 

917 

914 

Elah (2) . . . 



942 

894 

/ 900 

1 890 

Zimri (7 days) . * 



941 

893 

/899 

1889 

Omri (12) . , . 



941 

893 

(899 

(889 

Ahab (22) , 



919 

882 

875 

Ahaziah (2) . * 



897 

*862 

853 

Joram (12) , , 



896 

861 

852 

Jehu (28) . . . 



884 

849 

842 

Jehoahaz (16) • . 



856 

821 

815 

Joash (17) . 



840 

*807 

798 

Jeroboam n (41) . 



823 

*804 

782 

Zachanah (6 months) 



771 

763 

741 

Shallum (1 month) . 



770 

763 

741 

Menahem (10) . 



770 

762 

741 

Pekahiah (2) 



760 

762 

787 

Pekah (20) 



758 

750 

786 

Hoshea (9) , , 



728 

730 

734 

Fall of Samaria 



719 

722 

722 


Our examination of the biblical statements shows 
from the variety of the modes of reckoning, and 
from the apparent inconsistencies of the synchron- 
isms (unless an ever variable factor in eo -regencies 
is assumed), that we must look to another source 
for determining the true chronology of this period. 
Such a source, in a limited degree, has been found 
in the Assyr. inscriptions. These inscriptions are 
dated by the Assyr. calendar or canon. In this 
canon, which exists in several copies, aU of which 
closely agree, covering the period from about 900 
B.C. to about 650 B.C., each year bears the name 
of an officer called an eponym. From the mention 
of a total eclipse, which occurred in 763 B.C., is 
determined the date of all the remaining years. 
The follov irig jmm'-oii'S and evenUof hihlioai liEl.oiy 
are iiientioiied in the iiiifCiiptions, and diued 

by the A&toyr. canon {CO'l iL p. 167 ff.). : — 


Ahab (at the battle of Karkar) . , . 854 

Jchu(iiiP pawr.cnt of iril/'ito) . , , 842 

Azanah (war With Tiglalh-}»il(.?cr) . , 742-740 

Meiiuheiii (pn » n orit of T i lO’iT l) . * 738 

Pekah (coiHp'ered bv lijrlxJi pile ^er) . , 734 

Ahaz (payment of tribute) .... 734 

Hoshea (successor of Pekah) , . , 734 

Fall of Samaria (near the close of the year) . 722 

Invasion of Sennacherib , . , , 701 

Manasseh ....... 681-663 


According to the Assyr. sources, T"' ’1 • r 

III. (745-728) conducted a campaign (I I -J . _« .ri-t 

Syria, Hamath, and Palestine. At the head of 
a coalition against him (742-740) is mentioned 
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Azariah, king of Judah. Menahem is also men- 
tioned as i ; ' ^ • *V:; 3 in 738. During the years 

737-735 ■ !'• -!'-!* was campaigning in the 

East, hui} m /34 lie returned to suppress another 
coalition in the West, when he Pekah, 

and appointed Hoshea king of Samaria in his 
stead. 

According to the bihlical account, Menahem 
and Azarian were contemporaries, and Menahem 
paid tribute to Ti'-’';!’.- ^ . * (called Pul in 2 K 
15^^); and after : ‘ of Pekahiahthe son 

of Menahem, in the last year of Azariah, Pekah 
came to the throne. Pekah, with Eezin king of 
Damascus, in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, 
made war on Judah, evidently to coerce Judah to 
form an alliance against Assyria. During the reign 
of Pekah the X. i " suffered great loss of 
territory and - ; ■ ■ . Assyr. invasion, and 

Pekah was followed by Hoshea. 

These two accounts, the biblical and Assyrian, har- 
monize, and it only remains for us to fix the dates. 
In 737 Pekahiah is king, perhaps having come to 
the throne in the previous year. His reign is brief, 
and in 736 or 735 he is slain by Pekah. In 737 or 
736 Azariah dies, and Jotham, who for some 14 
ears may be thought of as having been co-regent, 
is father being a leper, becomes sole king. ^ In 735 
Ahaz succeeds Jotham ; in 734 Pekah is slain, and 
Hoshea becomes king. Samaria falls in the winter 
of 722-721. Thus in this period the bihlical chrono- 
logical statements must be considerably modified. 
The result is given in tables (c) and (/). 

A dhSicuky is also presented in 2 K 
which date the fall of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, and the invasion of Sennacherib in the 
14th ; but the former event occurred in 722, and the 
latter in 701. . r i he former reckoning, 

Hezekiah cam*,* N- in 728 or 727; and 

I ■■ ■.'* -'to the latter, in 715 or 714. If we adopt 
. reckoning, the reign of Ahaz must be 

lengthened to some 20 years, and that of Manasseh 
or of Hezekiah shortened some 10 years. A co- 
regency of Hezekiah with Ahaz has been suggested 
as the solution, or that the date of an invasion of 
Sargon in 711 may have been given for that of 
Sennacherib. According to this latter solution, 
however, Hezekiah would have come to the throne 
in 725 or 724. 

The presence of Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
brings his reign down to 854 at least. At this 
battle, according to the Assyr. inscription, Ahab 
appear^ as an al]^ of the king of Damascus. 
.\ccoT(lirig to 1 K 20^ Ahab formed such an 
alliance, which lasted three years (1 K 22^). In the 
third year of the alliance the truce was broken, and 
Ahab was slain at Kamoth-gilead (1 K 22^-® 
Assuming the alliance to have been made in 855, 
the close of Ahab’s reign, then, may he placed in 
853.* See Ahab. 

In the period before Ahab a change in the 
biblical length of the reign of Omri has been 
thought by some scholars ih * state- 

ment of Mesha on the .-•* " o-sc w'.ere he 
says: ‘And Omri took possession of the land of 
M^hedeba, and it (Israel) dwelt tlicrciu during his 
days, and half his son’s days, ic'. ly y f f ‘ his 

son* is Ahab, then Omri’s reign must be lengthened 
at the expense of Baasha’s. In favour of this is 
the importance and lasting impression of Omri’s 
reign (Mic 6^®). The ‘land of the house of Omri* in 

* Another explanation of the events of this period is, -i 
king present as a Syrian allv at the battle of Karkar w as r ' 
but Ahaziah or Jorara, the Assyr. sciibe having unw’ittmgiy 
given the name of the father for that of the son, being ignoiant 
of the latter’s accession. The argument for this view is that 
Israel would not have assisted the Syrians except as a vassal, 
and that such vassalage imAiediately followed the battle of 
Bamoth-g^ead. Ahab’a death, then, probably would have 
occurred m 855. 


Ass^. inscriptions is a standing ‘ . ' ' . . ‘ , 

N. kingdom. If, however, ‘his . ^ 

grandson Joram, then no great change is needed. 
This is more probable, agreeing with 2 K 1^ 3®, 
which place the revolt of Moab (unlikely to have 
happened under the powerful king Ahab) in the 
reign of Joram. If we knew from Egyp. history 
the precise date of Shishak’s reign and invasion 
of Palestine, we could fix definitely the reign of 
Eehoboam (‘ In the 5th year of Eehoboam, Shishak 
came up against Jerusalem,* 1 K 14^). As far as 
Egyp. history gives any light on this point, it con- 
firms the date given in (c). 

For the period between the death of Ahah and 
that of Azariah (Uzziah) it is necessa^ to shorten 
several reigns. The disturbed condition of aJSairs 
at the death of Jeroboam ii. — a destructive rivalry 
of factions is indicated in the prophetical writings 
— suggests the shortening of Menahem’s reign to 
three years to allow the others of Israel to stand. 
Internal evidence favours allowing the reigns of 
Athaliah and Joash to remain unehnuged. The 
sole reigns of Azariah (Uzziah) nud JoTha:”, then, 
may he shortened by making them co-regents for a 
number of years with their fathers. 

The periods given for the reigns of Amon, 
Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah are undoubtedly correct. The following 
table gives the dates and synchronisms of their 
reigns : — 



Amon’s accession 

641 



Josiah’s „ 

639 



„ 1st year 

638 



„ 13th „ 

626 

1st ^ear of Jere- 




miah’s ministry 
(Jer 12). 


n IStii „ 

621 

Discovery of the 
Book of the Law 

(2 K 223. 8). 

(2K:2381) JehoO 



ahaz 3 mos. 
reign and 

- „ Slst „ 

608 

Bi ■!<* of (Ido 

Jehoiakim’s 

accession 

607 

t> K 


Jehoiskim’s 1st 


„ 4th 

604 

Jeremiah’s 23rd 
and Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s 1st (Jer 

251 . 

(2 K 248-18) Je-"! 



hoiachin’s 3 
mos. reign I 
and Zede-j 
kiah’a acces- 
sion J 

„ nth 

597 

8th of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (2 K 
2412). 


Zedekiah^s 1st year 

590 



,, 10th „ 

587 

:<=ih ( {'''cd- 



• /' ir !-t '{.* ) 


nth „ 

586 

19th of Nebuchad- 



rezzar and des- 
' tructioii of Jeru- 

salem (2 K 258 ). 




These dates are determined by Nebuchadrezzar’s 
1st year, which, according to Ptolemy’s Canon,* is 
604. The reigns given in the table above are post- 
dated. This arrangement is the one generally 
accepted. Scuiic, liowmor, have preferred to pre- 
date them. Tlicn j'oru'-u Icni falls in 587 or 588. In 
favour of this are Jer 52^®* 2 ®, which place seemingly 
the captivity of Jehoiachin and destruction of 
Jerusalem in the 8th and 18th years of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. The battle of Carchemish (Jer 46®) is dated 
in the 4th year of Jehoiakim. ^ According to Tiele 
and others, this to-.-k plfu’c in 005, the year of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s (’-'io'i. This prp dates the 
y< !.r of Jehoiakim. 

Til mi the facts presented, it is evident that only 

* The Canon of Ptolemy is a chron. compilation by the cele- 
\ rated Alexandnan scholar Ptolemy of the 2nd cent. A.P., vith 
astronomical notes, commencing b c. 747 with the reigns of the 
Bab. kings As far as it has been tested, it has proved an 
accurate and reliable document. See Assyria, p. l7£>o 
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a few dates in Israel’s history can be fixed with 
absolute certainty. The time of most events can 
only be given definitely within a space of two or 
three years. There generally remains that amount 
of uncertainty, hence few tables of dates furnished 
by OT » i‘. - exactly agree. 

In vi^,\ ) rections which must be made 

in the OT chron. statements from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to the destruction of Jerus., and 
in view of the apparent endeavour of the writer of 

1 and 2 K to preserve and harmonize in his syn- 
chronisms the recorded lengths of the reigns of 
Icings, the question may arise whether in this 
peiiod as well as the former ones the chronological 
data may not be partially conjectural or artificial, 
complete historical data for both the S. and N. king- 
dom not having been preserved. This is the view of 
W, E. Smith, Stade, Wellhausen, and others. In 
its favour is the fact that from the founding of 
Solomon’s tciiiple to that of Zemhbabel, according 
to the oiMiop. numbers, there are 480 years, and 
the duration of the N. kingdom (omitting the 

2 years of Eb‘'^i rr (b'cir.g TIaasha’s to 22) is 240 

years. The .ori- * ( on :r ^ Ik' h of the 

reigns suggest also, it is said, 

Solomon. . . 37 Broug-ht forward 250 

Eehoboam . 17 > 20 Jotham . . 16 ) 

Abijam . . S > Ahaz . . 16 > 88 

Asa. . . .41 Hezekiah. . c) 

Jehoshaphat . 25 ^ Hezekiah. . 23 \ 

Jehorara , 8 Lq Manaaseh • 65 >80 

Abaziah . . 1 j Amon . . 2 ) 

Athaliah . 6 Josiah . . 81 \ 

Joash . . .40 Jeboiakim • 11 >58 

Amaziah . 29 ^ Zedekiah . 11 ) 

Uzziah . . 62 > Captivity. • . 60 

Carry forward . 259 Total . 480 

The combination of 41 + 81 + 38 = 40 -f- 80 + 40, it is 
said, cannot be mere chance. 

A system likewise, it is claimed, appears in the 
years of the first eight kings of Israel. 

Jeroboam , 22 'v Omrl 12 \ 

Nadab . • 2 I Ahab . • 22 I 

Baasha(24) . 22 P® Ahaziah . . 2 

. , 2 Joram . . 12 

Here are eight kings reigning 96 years, an aver- 
age of 12 for each. Three reign 12+10, three 
12 - 10, and two 12. 

From the inaccuracy of some of the biblical 
numbers, and from the symmetry of their sum, it 
is not improbable that missing lengths of the 
reigns of some kings were supplied by conjecture, 
80 as to make the duration of the N. kingaom 240 
years, and the interval between the founding of 
the two temples 480 years. Such an arrangement 
would he helpful to the memory and analogous to 
reckonings of the early periods of the world and of 
Israel, and such an arrangement also finds a 
counterpart in the genealogy of Jesus in Mt, where 
the generations are reduced to three series of 14 
each. But, taking the biblical data as a whole for 
this period, they do not present sufficient symmetry 
to he entirely or mainly artificial. Errors doubt- 
less crept into lists of reigns, and the lengths of 
some piohably were not preserved, and hence were 
supplied by conjecture. 

V. CheoVology of the Post-Exilic Peeiod. 
— ^When Judah became a vassal, and her own kings 
ceased, the years of foreign rulers, as we have 
already seen at the beginning of the Captivity, 
were employed in dating events. The time of 
these rulers is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy. 
The follow’ing table gives the principal OT chroiuo- 
logical references of this period : — 


Nebuchadrezzar’s 19th 

686 

Fall of Jerusalem (2 K 258) 

Cyrus’ accession . . 

539 

‘ M r-nis 

„ 1st year . 

538 

‘ , /-jl) 


637 

Return under Zenibbabel 

Darius* accession . 

636 

Founding of the Temple (Ezr 38) 

522 


„ 2nd year . 

620 

Haggai and Zechariah pro- 
~ 'll) 

„ 6th „ . 

Artexerxes’ accession . 

510 

. 615) 

' 465 

„ 7th year . 

468 

Ezra arrives at Jerusalem 
(Ezr 7b) 

„ mu „ . 

445 

Nehemiah’s mission to Jerusa- 
lem (Neh 21) 


Literatceb.— JF or the Chron. of the Hex consult the Com- 
mentaries of Delitzsch, Dillmann, and other writers on that 
portion of the OT; e’ " ■ ‘ * of History ^ 

ch. vi. ; Budde, Die . « lu. ; Kittel, 

History of the Hebr ^ of Judges, 

§ 30, 2); P. 0. Konig, ‘Beitrage zur Biblische in 

ZKWt 1883; Noldeke, Xlntersuchungen zur Kn'i: o'* A,T., 
pp. 173-198. For the regal period', Brandes, 
zur Geschichte d-es Orients vm Alterthum, 1874; W ' a.i-en, 
‘Die Zeitrechnung des Buchss der Konige,' in l^7,■3, 

‘Chronology of the Kings of Israel and Judah “ ^ 

the Monuments,* in Church Quart. Rev., Jan. 

Heb. Nation and LiLt pp. 381 ff., SS9ff. : G ' . ‘ f 

. ‘ vii.;W. R. Smith, 

\ ■ . ■ Chron. der Hebr aiseko.v , 

' • ‘ * *' d '• ■ 0 0- Whitehouse, 

pp. 820-324, 1888; Orr, ‘ - * j* 1 1 i'l ■ v ron.,’ in Fres, 

Rev., Jan. 1889 ; Kittel, It ■ . i • , § 6.3a, 1892 ; 

Wellhausen, Froleg. to BiF oj L-' . 1883; Stade, 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 88 fi,, 558 ff., 1887. 

E. L. Curtis. 

CHKOKOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. THE GOSPELS. 

The data for the oliionology of the Life of Christ 
group t’lomselves roiimi ibroo points, the Nativity, 

1 1'(‘ I li -rn, and the Crucifixion, and the intervals 
between these, namely, the age of Christ at the 
Baptism, and the duration of the Ministry. If some 
of them could he settled conclusively, the rest 
could be deduced at once : for instance, the date of 
Christ’s birth combined with his ago when baptized 
would fix the date of the Bnpti»m ’; if the moments 
of the beginning nnd end of the Ministry^ are 
known, ns ]( ngiii follows ; and so on. But as it is, 
since for no one of i bc-c dates or intervals is there 
demonstrative proof, while yet about each of them 
conclusions more (-i h [)iol-;»bh! can he reached, 
it is imperative to . * : \ ( - 1 m : e 1 i i < ‘ 1 1 1 separately, and 
to check the tentative results by comparison with 
one another. 

A . The Date of the Nativity.— 1. The Year , 
— a. St. Matthew tells us that Jesus Christ was 
bom in the reign of Herod the Great, who at some 
period not more than two years afterwards ordered 
a massacre of all the infants at Bethlehem, and 
that the Holy Family fled to Egypt, where th^ 
remained for the rest of the king’s lifetime (M!t 
21 . 13-16. 19)^ Thus Herod’s death is the terminus ad 
quern for the Nativity. 

For r' r <“ » ■ ' I’ ■ < « : * of Jewish histoij of XT 

times, . i‘ ■ •• ‘i - u BJ and Ant. of Josephus 

(quote- ' • ' ■ the critical edition of B. 

Niese, • ■ " ' , nowhere states the exact 

year of Herod's death, but he gives the length of his reign from 
;u<) njoie or Ic-s fixed s.ari ng-iiouiia, and the length of his 
ihree buc-cc“-'-oid' reigns to more or Joss fix('d ■ ' * ' 

( 1 .) Herod when hi d cd. ■'ot Iii-i}.- bo-'ore * , 

loignod 37 ^oars*' i - bnijr hi»‘ -«* : >' Roman decree of the 

IM.*'' O.' tnp ad pnvhJlp of b.o. 44 to mmale ot b c 40], and con- 
sulship of Domicms Ctih inns and Asmiiis PoUio [b c. 40J , Ant. 
XIV XIV 4, 5, XVII '\i]i. 1; BJ i. xxxiii 8. Thus the decree 
belongs to the first half of b c 40 : but as it is unceitam even so 
whether the month was earlier or later than the month (March’) 
of Herod’s death, it is uncertain also whether the 37th year 
had begun before March B c. 4, or only before Starch b c 3. 
(n ) He had reigned also 34 rears as king de facto smee the 
death of Antigonua; and Antigonus died ‘on the day of the 
great Fast [Sept -Oct ] in the consulship of M. Agnppa and 
Camdius Gallus [b.c. 37], 27 years to a day since the entry cl 

* That is, according to the general rule of ancient calcula- 
tions, — ^to which attention is here called once for all, — not 37 
yea.rB or something over, hut 37 years or something less. 
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Pompey into Jerusalem m the consulship of Antonius and Cicero ' 
fB.c. 63 less 27~b c. 86]. Of these two discordant reckonings 
for Arit.goaui>’ death, 34 years from the first would put Herod’s 
death, in the beginning of b.g. 3, 34 from the second in the 
beginning of B.c 2; and if the second may reasonably be set 
aside as due to the confusion of all chronology previous to the 
introduction of the Julian calendar m b c. 46, even b c 37 is 
inconsistent with the evidence of Dio, a later but equally well 
informed historian, who names the consuls of b o. 38, Claudius 
and Norbanus, so that the 34 years would expire in b c 4 (Jos. 
Ant. XIV. iv. 3, xiv. xvi. 4, xvii viii. 1 ; i. xxxm. 8 : Dio, xlix. 
22). (iii.) Of Herod’s successors, Archelaus, king of Judsea, was 
banished in the consulship of Lepidus and Arruntms [a.d. 6], 
when in the ninth 5 ear of his reign according to BJ, the tenth 
according to Ant. As his accession was near the beginning of 
the year, the former reckoning would throw it probably in 
B.C. 3 (possibly m B c. 4), the latter probably in b c. 4 (possibly 
B.c. 6). If the two may be reconciled by supposing that tiie 
banishment fell very early in a d. 6, before the anniversary of 
the accession, and that Ant. reckons Archelaus’ second and 
succeeding years from Jan. 1, both would point to b.o. 4; if 
otherwise, Ant. as the later and fuller work is more likely to 
have corrected an earlier error than to have introduced a new 
one, so that b.c. 4 is in any case the more probable date (BJ ii. 
vii. 8 ; Ant. xvii. xiii. 2, 3, cf Fifa, 1 ; Dio, Iv. 25 27). (iv ) 
Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, reigned 37 years, and died 
in the 20th j»-ear of Tiberius — that is, reckoning from Augustus’ 
.. . ‘August A. n. 

‘S' . . ■■ . . , - ■ * > ful between 

: I tetrarch of 

: , ” ' ii .» s . ( . . , ■ ar ; and as 

his banishment by Qaius Caligula (March a.d. 37~Jan. a.d. 41) 
can hardly have been later than a. n. 39 — his rival and nephew, 
Herod Agrippa, left Palestine after him, and was apparently 
at Lyons with the emperor in the winter of a d. 39-40--his 
2nd year would go back to b c. 4, and his accession (since the 
Jewish • . ‘ ►mNmnl)to 

thevo.i’ '.1 .‘r, 

in j " ■ » iM- 'A \ vi. \ 

Madden * > ^ j ' ' 

Thus the year of Herod’s d a.h w: i.c. 4, possibly 

B.O. 3; and one further note o .i'mc in J ■ p s may help to 
resolve the doubt. An eclipse of the moon occurred at a 
moment when Herod, l3dng at Jericho m his last illness, had 
M ” • ■ » ' jw worse again, and was taken to the 

. ' ; • ■ ■ the Dead Sea ; hut when all remedies 

failed he was brought back to Jericho, and thither as a last 
caprice of tyranny he summoned to his bedside all the leading 
Jews of Palestir « ’ a ricr.u massacre of them at the 
moment of his • i lO long expected authorization 

from Augustus of the execution of Antipater arrives and is at 
once acted on ; five clays later the king succumbs himself. 
The funeral rites occupy a week, and soon afterwards the 
Passover is ‘close at hand’ (Ant. xvii. vi. 4-ix. 3). Now the 
only lunar eclipses visible in Palestine during b.o, 6-3 were 
those of March 23, b.c. 6, Sept. 15, B.o. 6, and March 12-13, 
B.c. 4. D '! ir: t.'-i ‘ . • ' ie<l can be spread over 

12orl3ino(i; i-,:u , ■, V . i i-w . 

ofB.c. 8), ■ ' <■.. ■' ■ 'I'yeari "• i*-*! ■ 

is exclude I •' s ' !«■'-! ■ d, one month seems as much 
too little for them as twelve are too much, the eclipse may be 
that of September, B.c. 6, the kmg’s death falhng six months 
afterwards, about March, b.o. 4. 

The Nativity, however, must be placed, not 
only before this, but, as St. Matthew’s account 
seems to imply, some time before it ; for the 
age limit fixed' for the massacre of the innocents, 
and the sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt, 
have both to be allowed for, even if the one is 
to be qualified by Herod’s determination to set a 
limit on the safe side, and the other by St. Luke’s 
silence. The Birth of Christ may so far be placed 
one, two, or even three years before Herod’s death, 
B.C, 7-5. 

With the longer interval from B.o. 7 would tally Kepler the 
astronomer’s suggestion, that the star of Mt 22 was a con- 
unctioii t)f the Japiter and Saturn, such as occurred 

n the r ' « ’! j;. 'll F.‘-» .n ■’ifi' , 0^ r. 1 Vi^cemher of 
B.c 7. . ■> ‘i ' n ■ o a ''u l .. » .!■' U. \ a . r /, that the 

conjunc 1 cl i o m i' i ) le a sign of 

Messiah’s coming, iim*. p aipsl .i\ l i-s m <!■ ' !vi d i* .‘s 'is* 
ancient traditions t i<. • r 10 the (In ilMxiris On me o .lt 
hand, it is maintained that the conjunction of b.o. 7 was never 
c’.( ae ( r’ mgh for ihe planets to appear a*- a Single stir, though oven 
th s wo Id haifl v be conchisnc agiinst Keploi’s view. But m 
any case chronological conclusions cannot be primarily rested 
on such a basis. 

b. St. Luke dates the Nativity by a general 
census ordered by Au^stus and carried out in 
Syria by the legate Q’fiririius (2* aiinj M dwo- 
yncKp^ irpdjTi} cyivero rjyijxovevovros r^’s 2upias KvprjpLov). 
Tlio bracketed aiticle is to be omitted with B I) 
(and in effect h) ; the clause is to be rendered, 


not ‘ this was the first census [of those that were 
made] while Quirinius was governor of Syria,’ but 
‘this was taken as the first census [of the whole 
series down tc wdiile Quirmius,’ etc. : 

so Clement of r .‘i, r. irpOtrov iKeXevixav dTro- 

ypa^as yev^orddL (Strom, i. 21. 147, p. 407, ed. Potter). 

A famous census did indeed take place, (Quirmius being the 
governor sent to carry it out, ten years or moie after the 
Nativity, when Judasa, on the deposition of Archelaus m a.d. 6, 
i , . *«<''' a*‘ ■ " . i 't i)io’. the revolt of Judai 

, ; i. ' . , 'S' ' I ' I .■ ■ \4.i. \ j, XVIII. 1 . 1 ; Ac 6^7) 

But there is also reason to believe that Quirmius must be the 
name wanting on a mutilated inscription which describes some 
ofiScial who twice governed Syria under Auc, ■stuc, iiud in that 
f ‘‘be I' !',i O' .iis.')iri«i lor'Ero to 

^ , . jre '.'“i. ..1 . M this other cannot 

* ■ G ^ ' * om B.C. 

' - * ■ ' ■ Titius, 

i ■ ■ ^ ' ' ‘ e as the 

■ * , “ -I- ^ , ■ imerof 

B.C. 6— for coins of his are extant of the 25th year of the era of 
Actium [Sept. b.c. 31], i e. Sept. b.o. 7 to Sept. B.c. 6— and was 
still in office at the time of Herod’s death. (Quirmius conse- 
quently had either left some years before the Nativity or did 
not arrive till after it (Ant. xvi viu. 6, ix. 1, xvn. v. 2, ix. 3 ; 
Mommsen, Res Gestae Bivi Augusti^, p. 169 ff.). 

St. Luke then is in error in the name of (Quirmius ; it does not 
follow that he is in error in the “u- i - -. *7'- must be 
remembered that the chronologic ' k 2 i' 3 were m 

all . ■ ■ ’ '■ / himself and not by his “sources’”; 

Goi Thee.'gkl I’t 

Palestine was perhaps hmited to .i* ;\\o j - o - 

I ‘ . ■ ‘ , .1 • ■ ■< . ■ • 

. • . ‘ ‘ L ‘ ■ 

with the great Eoman census of a.d. 6-7, ma 
famous by the revolt it occasioned. Nor is there any inherent 
improbability in ' ' ' * * . ‘ * Jud^a somewhere 

within the years ■ • t prince, Archelaus 

*r . 'm “ ’ - ' . that he took a census 

? } . - . . ■ Ann. VI. 41. And if 

' : , » ation to his suzerain 

- 1 * c ' I ■ ‘ . 5 empire, dependent 

states included, were a favourite study of Augustus), it may 
well he believed that he veiled his purpose under forms adapted 
to the susceptibilities of his Jewish subjects, 
the scandal caused by the later Roman censu , ' •' , o 

notice of history. 

St. Luke’s evidence, then, adds nothing trust- 
worthy for the ■ ’ “ ' the Nativity beyonii 

its synchronism 

c. But if St. Luke’s census has no date, or rather 
a wrong one, does early Christian tradition help to 
fix the Nativity more nearly? 

Patristic writers, in nearly all cases where a date 
is given for the Nativity, appear to deduce it from 
the date of the Baptism or Crucifixion ; though it 
may be noted in passing that the earlier Fathers 
are a good deal nearer the mark with the year B.c. 
3-2 than Dionys Fvl i the 6th cent, author 
of the present -v'. ■. ' of the Christian era 
(Iren. Mcer. ill. xxi. 3, ed. Massuet; Clem. Al. 
Strom, i. 21, p. 147; ‘Tert.’ adv. Judeeos, 8; 
IJijipuIyi O'S in Van. iv., ed. Bratke, p. 19, 1. 3). 

There is, however, one casual statement of Ter- 
tullian’s which serves in remarkable fashion to 
bridge the gap left by the dissociation of Quirinius’ 
name from tlie census of the Nativity. The 
Marcionites defended their Doketic views of 
Christ’s humanity by appeal to his own question, 
‘ Who are my mother and my brethren ? ’ inter- 
preted as a denial of all human relationships ; the 
assertion of the Jews, ‘ Thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without,’ became on their view a 
mere desire to ‘tempt’ Christ. Tertullian reminds 
them inter alia that Christ’s family could easily 
have been discovered from the census known to 
have been taken under Augustus in Judaea by 
Sentius Saturninus: census constat actos^ stib 
Augusto nunc in Judoea 'per Sentium Saturninum 
apud quos genus eius inquirere potuissmt (adv. 
Marcionem^ iv. 19). Here, of course, if Tertullian 
had said Quirinius, he would have been merely re- 
peating St. Luke ; but he names instead Quirinius’ 
penultimate predecessor, governor about B.C. 9-6. 
Whether or not Tertullian himself means to connect 
this census with the Nativity is not quite clear ^ 
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the point is, that the name Satnrninus, since it 
can hardly be a mere slip foi St. Luke’s Qumnius, 
must have come from an independent authority, 
possibly the same as supplied another reference to 
Satnrninus in Tert. d& T”' Lust- 

worthiness, Tertullian is IrrV.cr to 

St. Luke ; but a Roman lawyer could command 
familiar access to many souices inaccessible to a 
physician from the provinces, and it is hardly rash 
to believe that in this one instance the former has 
by a happy chance preserved the evidence which at 
once conhrms and corrects the latter, — confirms the 
fact of a census, and corrects the name from 
Quirinius to Satuminus.* 

If this correction be accepted, the census taken 
while Satuminus was Syrian legate cannot fall 
later than the time when Yarns succeeded him, in 
or before the middle of B.C. 6. The order of events 
in St. Matthew will permit of an interval of two 
or three years between the Nativity and Herod’s 
death ; and the data appear to be best harmonized 
by he census of the Nativity to B.C. 7 

or j ' -of B.C. 6. 

i‘ - /■ ' ■ and Day of th& Nativity, — Of these 

■ known; for the patristic evidence, 
ill teres Ling m itself, though too voluminous for 
discussion here, leads to no real results. It must 
suffice to say that the oldest traditional date for 
Chrisiii'ds r):iy is, in the East, Jan. 6, in the West, 
Dec. 25. Tile earliest trace of the one is the 
observance of Jan. 6 as the festival, not of the birth 
of Christ but of his by the Basilidian 

Gnostics of the time (j- /i('ircn': of Alexandria 
{Strom, i. 21.147, p. 408) j and a Gnostic tradition 
is worth nothing at all. The other fii^t appears :r 
W i Fourth J if lol: on Danid 
■‘j». ' I. j ani was probably deduced by him 

xrom Marcn 25, a day which in his Chronicle marks 
not only the Crucifixion but the Conception, the 
yiv€<TL^ XpccTTov side by side with the ird^os, 

B , The Intekval between the Nativity and 
THE Baptism. —St. Luke relates that Jesus at the 
time of the Baptism was about 30 years of age, 3^ 
a^T^s Ti/croOs 6i.px6[J^evQi (hael rpidKOPra. The 
word dpxdiueyos does rioL (iHjlifyibo (h -dip; ion o? 

.v.ir'poscd by t lie eai::o-rkT.(>wii intcipr,*ior^ 
\ «!•> Ml knars o: the Ptolemaean school ap. Iren. II. 
xxii. 5, ad ho/dh^mum venit nondum qui triginta 
annos si'/yd'^rerf/t, sed qui inciperet esse tamquam 
triginta annorum } and so, too, Epiphaniiis, Rcer, 
ll. 16, TpidKOvra jxkv irtav dXV oil 7rX?;i/)r;s’ did 
'Apx6fi€vos, It rather means ‘ when just commenc- 
ing his ministry,’ an idiomatic use of dpxetrdai 
paiJilloied in Lk 23® dirb ttjs TaXiXaks; Ac 

I**"-* dp^dfievos dTrb rod po,Trrlap,Q,To^ *l(ad.vov ; Ac 10*'^ 
dp^dfjLeyos drb t^s TaKtXalas fJLerd rb §dim,<rpxt 6 iidjpv^ev 
'liodpfjs. 

The dtronolo^cal reference, in fact, is limited to the words ixrt) 
ireS» r/naxotrety ml o win'll ill him L'.io liveaning has been read 
that O'lr 1-ord w.i.ial :.i’ 'r 'i.d corrii-leted the 30 years of 
an ai .iiori/ed icacu r. Bui .lewi-li (J<*a>, do not seem to have 
attached any such •'''(• lo thi^ particular age. The 

minimum limit for il'e F i ■ ikmI K‘r%u*o, even if originally 80, 
— and against Nu •" i ), I Cn are to be set Nu 4* 47 
(LXX)824, which give 26, — ^had been reduced to 20 before the 
time of ibe Cb.-O'i ' b r (! Cli 'vho aicribos the change to 

David, On il t < ■ cr biirul, so far as rhne any othciul age 
for teaching, it was not 30 hut 40 : see liic tieat i-c Atooa Xaia 
in the Bab. Talm. (ed. Frankfort, 1715, fol Jbv: <iuot.ed by 
Schoettgen, ad toe.): Ad quodnam vero astatis momentum 
exspectandum es* T' tm allo» docere nossitf 

Eesp. Ad exaotos c . i' i. Similarly, Irenseus con- 

trasts the pnma r. '■ I . > .w oi years with the magistri 
perfectam (etatem^ which appears to 10 (ii. xi.ii 4, 6). The 
traces of an age standaid of 30 for dilTcierit offices «l the 
Christian ministry are due, of course, directly to this ver\' 
statement in St. Luke ; so expressly the Council of Neo-Oaisarea, 
CWUDIOllll. 


* It is possible that the same source is alluded to in Jos. 
Ftfa, 1, written at Rome under^ Domitian, fAv ruZ yhm 

maiv Zr.fAoa-iQLtS iikrM tvpof. 


Thus there is no leason to press St. Luke’s note 
of time into meaning cither *wlien not yet 30 years’ 
or ‘ at the moment of attaining the teacher’s age 
of 30 years.’ The phrase is an elastic one, and 
will cover any age from 28 to 32. Reckoned from 
the Nativity of Cliiist in b.g. 7-6, the probable 
limits for the date of the Baptism would thus be 

A. D. 22-27, a result which must now be tested by 
its conformity with the direct evidence for this 
date. 

<7. For the Baptism 'r ' .i'.mmm 
ad quern m the ’ ‘ ^ » . men 

tioned next afte . years of the building 

of the temple (Jn 2-*^) ; and a terminus a quo in the 
synchronism of the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry with the years of Tiberius (Lk 3^). 

a. Jn 220 vto’fftpax.cvTet xoc.) t| trsciy 0 ^X 6 ? as^r.Qv i \ae.o; cS^rac, 

» ,T ‘c.' L J. ' .■"'I :!*■ with our Lora, moaning, nor mat tiercel’s 
,* • ^ o I'.'u" III- ■ - I years from its commencement to its 
completion at some moment of the past, — ^for the work was only 
just complete when the Jewish revolt broke out (Jos. Ant. xx. 
ix. 7), — but that at the time of speaking it ‘had been in course 
of budding* 46 years, the aonsi 1 o'! c\ u‘ ’y . . ' .On the 

phrase used of the temple of L/iav.'./! .5* e.iro ' wv 

aJxodoixnIk xat ovx kTiUtrSn, * from that time to this it has been 
m course of 1 r’ I i.nd rin'. i.oi bf ■. ■ s cv ■>' i o •. 

Herod’s temrii* i uiL'MiI. lo :'..J .i s 

acGordmgto II ‘ in 'i ■« l‘•.!.;.fr^.! {UJ .. w. 1 t . . xi i) ; 

and as Jos. in both books summarizes the length of Herod’s 
reign by . * v . * ' :'i the de jure kingship in b.c. 

40, and t * • ' i < 37, an obvious solution of 

the ( '■vr.' ‘.'iM 'Aould be to coimt the 15th year from the 
later, i''.* I vi nori the earlier, of tbo ‘uo '■{'ui -i'. ;.r/ *- both 
reckonings then converging on b.c. ‘JJ. iln' i.i fj ■ , m .'en he 

gives a single date, mvanably computes it from the de fcbcto 
kingship only. So in Ant. — the book which on th. • ‘ * > 

just mentioned '« '<1 <• * *' ■ ‘ ■ ■ ■' i i i . i i - 

commencement »' ;*i .i i . ■■■ , t , b.o. 

31) is put in the , i- - , ' rn' »- * ■ to 

Syria, which was not earlier than b.c. ‘21 (tor it was 10 years after 
the first, and that in turn i t '.‘‘..‘'X ’ ' the 17th 

year; and the completic • t • • .x 1 ihe 92nd 
Olympiad (b.o. 12-8), and in the 28th year (Ant. xv. v. 2, vi. 7, 
xvi. V. 1 ; AJ I. XX. 4). Seeing, then, that the divergence cannot 
be accounted for as a double reckoning, it must anse from the 
correction in Ant, of an error of JSJ, so that Josephus’ ulti- 
mate date is the 18th year from b.c. 37, or m other words b.o. 
20-19. The passover of the first year will probably be that of 

B. 0, 19, and the passover of the 46th year that of a.d. 27. 

Thus the latest date for the Baptism is the early 
months of A.D. 27. 

b. Lk 31 jv iru frivniMiifxdTai Ti^tpUv Ketife^pos 

. . . iysytra piiiu.x tiiau itri ’laiav^v. Beckoned from Augustus’ 
death, Aug. 19, a.d. 14, the 15th year of Tiberius would run 
from Aug. A.n 28 to Aug. A.i>. 29, so that the Baptism of Chnst 
con’d -i*uipi h full before a.d. 29. Even if Tiberius* 2nd year be 
il'i'Ml iri» ll .III''. 1, A.I). 16, so that his 15th corresponds with 
A.D. 28, matters are hardly mended, for that j^ear, too, would 

with the results attained in the first two 

I ■ article, with the temple chronology just dis- 
ci. -cd ar >1 V, i,i ,*'ii c'l ich-i or - w/ *’i \\i” be established below 
■loiri ucoi . r\- -uii oi f 0 h-c.:.." o liio '1 nistry with the date 
01 xiK* Cnv ‘’s if " I r.iL”y [il'ico'- the opening of the 
Baptist's preaching si*- ir ■ «- a ■>. 2-. !.'• u ust, as m the case of 
Quirinius, have fallen in.v' eiro' rn .nc iialf a century after 

• . ■ ' : the view which limited 

• • , >1 jle year, he might have 

ded c.ii t!H 1 :, ! uiar ^ 1 ’ " c >■> • .« "1 • of t’ • 'linistry 
froB' \.’p. - ', till uate i.*- 'jh ■ <! m * .oo lii. im » n for its 
close. 

At the same time, it is not quite so easy to suppose him 
deceived about the beginning oi the Ministry as about the 
census of the Nativily, Not only were the events 80 ymm 
nearer lus own time, but they were of so much 1 oi n ' i 
(diaracter, that they must ha\o hr en inaUer of 1 

.r.'i: I i*’’.' ‘ ( the B.ii'i.il’s discipies- ■ l: 

I . ' ,■ •• - I ) show a special acquainrance- as veil a •< 

. . -g I ... u'- i,E the Chi.br Js ic certa.n, then, wluu 

is meant by the 16th year of Tibenus? A modem reader 
1 -, (irri.ul to tra'ii^r to the Ist cent, his own associations 
wii'i 1 I i ili'arv ni(‘Mjicli\ , where each rulei’s i '‘jr’ntfi nr d yov’, *-h 
come into ev>>lence uL the moment of his prod i t—iCir ■ ih r '-c, 
neither sooner nor later. The Roman Empire of Augustus was 
scarcely in fact, certamly not it* law, heicditary. The pre- 
rogatives of the emperor were due iheoiciically to the vanous 
ottices which he held; and in dating events, as on coins and 
inscnptions, he would recite the number, not of the years of his 
reign, but of his consulships, his imperatorships, and his years 
of tnbunician power. Clearly, none of these official methods 
were fol’owf d by St Luke, for Tiberius was never consul more 
tlian fj\e times, nor imperator more than eight, while his 
tribuniPian power, held permanently as one or the primary 
factors m the imperial character, was already in its 16th yea* 
at the time of Augustus' death. Nor was there yet any 
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Stereotyped Eterary usage upon the point. St. Luke's contem- 
pomnes, if Bomans, would probably have been employing the 
old system of dating by the consuls of each year ; if Orientals, 
they might still be using the Olympiads (b.c. 776), the era of 
Alexander or the Greeks (b.c. 312), the era of Sulla (b.o. 85), or 
V r cr i of ’.'ii (b c. 31). So when he himself elected to adopt 
'Jtc ’io\(.! reckoning by inipenal years, he would find 
no absolutely fixed tradition as to the moment from which to 
compute them ; and it has lately been pointed out (Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav. p. 387) that not very long before the prob- 
d . y ( r ” t Cn '’X''., T I ‘ 1 , ’ ; d been associated in the empire 
V. 'I .■> .. " c- \ n ihe simultaneous reception of 

. ' » V r r .■ j.i power, together with other 

irmgma of impenal rank (July 1, a.d. 71). The conditions of 
hi3 own day, Ramsay thinks, may have led the evangelist to 
emphasize the similar elevation of Tiberius, on whom a special 
enactment had already m Augustus* lifetime conferred a 
!!<■ '■if ! ) j*- tl c provinces co-ordinate with the elder emperor*s, 
to i :.‘ii » ! 'K"i 1 custom may have taken that as the starting- 

pomt of his reign (Velleius P. ! ; Sri.tomus, Tto. 

21; ■* 1 ‘ h p ,'S ; Mommsen, 

Staa • ' . ' . 3 n. 3). As to the exact year of the 

’aw. ■ r . • ' ■*; '■■■«'■: mosu of them connect it with the grant 

. ' . • . ■ ■ ■ .■ : -wer for life in a.d. 13 ; but there is no 

necessity to synchronize the two, and Mommsen, on the ground 
of the context in Velleius, puts it two years earher, m A.D. 11. 

If this solution is possible — and it is not given 
here for more — ^the various data are brought into 
complete harmony. The mission of the Baptist in 
the 15th jear of Tiberius, calculated from A.D. 11, 
will fall m A.D. 25-26 ; the Baptism of Christ may 
be assigned to A.D. 26-27 ; and the first passover 
of the Ministry, being at the same time the 
passover of the 46th year of the temple building, 
will follow in the spring of A.D. 27. 

D. The interval between the Baptism and the 
Crucifixion, or Duration of the Ministry.— 
a. St. Mark’s Gospel, the closest representative of 
the common synoptic tradition, contains few pre- 
cise indications of time ; events are strung together 
by no more than the vague expressions ‘ straight- 
way,’ * after not many days,’ ‘ after many days.* 
The general impression, however, which the 
iynoptic narrative seems calculated to produce, 
»nd probably in primitive times did produce, is 
tha* the period described was one of no consider- 
able length. In the absence of other data, especial 
importance accrues to two episodes which contain 
in themselves or their ■■■.■!» pid'i* i of the 

season of the year. Di >( r .■ i •.(* .( ( in/ of the 
5000, St. Mark adds to the common tradition 
the descriptive touch that the grass showed the 
fresh green of early spring (^ttI vXwpoJ %6pT<y 
Mk 6®®! cf. Mt 14^®, Lk 9^®). And the ■ b.' of 
the ears of com (Mk 2^=Mt 12^=1 iv 6 , Jo 
harvest being ripe hut not yet cut, will fall, if 
the ears wm \, -,! earliest in April, and if 

wheat, at ! ■■ . '.i\ see B. Samuel, quoted 

by Wetstein on Jn 4®®. 

Here, then, a spring or early summer in Mk 2 is 
succeeded by early spring in ch. 6, the lapse of one 
year intervening ; while a second year is postulated 
by the events of chs. 6®®-10®®, which include jour- 
neys to the districts of Phoenicia, of Upper Galileo, 
and of Perm (7^ 8^ 10^), and shut out tlic possi- 
bility that the miracle of ch. 6 and the passover of 
the Crucifixion can belong to the same spring ; so 
that, at least if the order is even rouglily chiorio- 
logical, a two years’ ministry would nlroady underlie 
the record. And though our eurlioar juithoiirx, 
Papins, seems to deny just eliaracLoii--iic to 
Sr. Mark, saying that, while the facts were all 
accurate, the order was not (d/cp^ws fypa^j/ev otf 
pLiPToi. rd^ei, quoted in Eusebius, MjS iii. 39), yet 
he probably does not mean by this more than the 
absence of a frame^v■ork for the Mstory such as St. 
Luke supplies by notices of movement towards 
Jerus., and St. John by notices of Jewish festivals. 
In any case an investigation of the internal evi- 
dence borne by the Gospel itself, though neces- 
sarily cursory, and limitea to a single section, will 
best show to "what extent it may be allowed or 
denied to be chronological. 


From the opening of the Galilean ministry in 
Mk 1^“* the narrative runs i'"’/, the scene, 

the actors, the horizon being all Gaiilean, and 
GalOean only, as far as 3®. At this point a change 
takes place, and the larger world of Palestine 
begins to play j' >!!■: ;;ri liie stage. The audience 
is drawn, not ' gi‘. vlpli-et only, but from Jerus., 
Judsea, Idumaea, Perma, and Phoenicia 
tion is reinforced by scribes from the < . ^ 
apostles are oiganized into a body for more system- 
. . '^8. 14 . 'J’q division, under 

“'‘i .■■■.* \> v.,f chapters mark the inchoate 
stage of the Ministry, the character of the say- 
ings and doings recorded in them fairly corre- 
sponds. Five miracles arouse the attention of the 
populace, and spread the fame of their author 
(121-2^2^^ episodes bring out teaching 

which provokes the criticism, and soon the hostility, 
of the scribes and Pharisees (2^-3®) ; the cure of the 
paralytic with the forgiveness of his sins, where 
the rniracle suggests the teaching. '* ■■■■'■ . the 
transition from the first half of the i the 
second. This presentation of development and 
progress is a.i for the substantially 

chronological <,r the record, so far at 

least that an episode of the opening section, such 
as that of the ears of corn, would primd faeze be 
dated in the actual order of events before an 
episode so much posterior to the great break in 3® 
as the feeding of the 5000. With much less 
hesitation it may be laid down that the miracle 
of ch. 6 cannot possibly he placed in the same 
spring as the Crucifixion ; so that these three data, 
the late spring of one year, the early spring of 
another, and the passover time of a third, suggest 
the testimony of St. Mark’s Gospel to at least a 
two years’ Mmistry (hut see below, p. 410“). 

On the other hand, it does not follow that the 
arrangement of events within each section is 
chronological; rather, the c van gen's L would cer- 
tainly seem to have here deseited ilio principle of 
temporal order for the principle of grouping. For 
instance, although his general scheme m l^^ss jg 
home out by the natural presumption that some 
miracles arresting public attention preceded in 
time the opposition offered to doctrine which 
might otherwise have passed unnoticed, yet it is 
hardly likely that all the miracles came first and 
all the teaching after. That is to say, the proba- 
bility that the episode of the ears of com really 
preceded all events from 3® onward, does not carry 
with it an equal pioba jilhy il.ab it preceded also 
the events of 3 "•*, oi udlo'wvod those of 121^222^ 
Even if the sections as wholes are in chronological 
order, the events within each section are obviously 
massed in groups. 

b. St. Luke’s account of the Ministry divides 
itself in the main into two well-marked portions, 
of which the first (4^^-9®®) is parallel to the common 
tradition of the other Synoptists, while the second 
(9“-19®®) is almost entirely peculiar ; and with this 
division corresponds a (seemingly methodical) 
arrangement of notes of place which serves as a 
setting for the history. 

In the first portion, representing the Galilean 
mmistry of the common tradition, the localities 
named are, with one exception, and that more 
apparent than real, exclusively Galilean ; 4^^ Gaii- 
I lee, Nazareth, ^ Capernaum ; 6^ Lake of Genne- 
saret; 7^ Capernaum, “ Nain; 8®^* Mary is of 
Magdala, and Joanna is wife of Herod’s steward 5 
Lake of Galilee, with its opposite shore. 
Mention is made, as in St. Mark, of the gathering 
of hearers from Judaea, Jerus., Tyre and Sidon, 
and of the fame of Christ’s miracles ‘in all Judaea 
and the country round’ (5^^ 6^’ 7^’) ; but nowhere 
is our Lord himself removed from Galilee save in 
I the single statement in 4^ that he was * preaching 
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lathe synagogues of Judaea ^ : *lovdalas, n B C L Q R 
etc. ; TdXiXalaSi Textus Meceptus. Apologetic in- 
terest has detected here an * undc^Igucd coinci- 
dence ’ with the Judsean ministry in St. John ; but 
the truth is that in this and some other passages 
St. Luke is using * Judaea* in the extended sense 
of ‘Palestine/ a term unfamiliar to NT and to 
the ist cent. A."^ ^'‘rio:.diy. When St. Luke 
wrote, the Rom. mi<;\ iiici . it then included 

all Palestine except Upper 'Galilee, was stiU 
known only as Judsea (Schiirer, HJP i. ii. 257). 
Traces of this usage in his writings (side by side 
with the narrower sense in wMeh Judaea was 
opposed to Samaria or Galilee) would be Ac 26^® 
‘ Damascus, Jerus., all the country of Judaea and 
the Gentiles*; Ac 10^^ ‘ 'JsroiighoKi jiL Judaea, begin- 
ning from Galilee,’ ana tne similar phrase Lk 23® 
(cf. 6 ^^ in each of which cases ‘all Judaea' 
appears to mean Palestine. The phrase may have 
been used in 4^ as a sort of <‘h(‘.»*L\o intro- 
duction to the Ministry; and x \ ir cloos not, 
totidem verbis ^ confine our Lord io :t does 

not necessarily take him beyond its borders. The 
definite indications of the first half of the record 
are unanimously Galilean. 

In sharp contrast with this, the section peculiar 
to St. Luke opens with the statement about Christ 
that ‘as the days of his a«^sumnLion were coming 
to the full, he set his face fii a:ly to go to Jeru- 
salem * ; 9 ®^ iv T<jJ (TVfjt.TrXripoOcrOcLi rds ijfJLipas rij$ dva- 
\il\p€(as ayroD, Again and again the same direction 
is emphasized in the n’lnaijihig chapters. He is 
journeying through aiui villages, teaching 

his way to Jems. 13-^^; he passes 
midst of Samaria and Galilee on his 
journey to Jerus. 17^^ ; he is going up to Jerus. 
18®^ ; he is near Jerus. It is clear that all 
these chapters, to the mind of the evangelist, 
represent a conscious working up (though not 
necessarily a direct journey) towards Jerus., and 
‘the filling up of the days of his assumption* is a 
phrase which cannot cover more than a few months 
at the outside. Nor is there cun tiling to suggest 
that, the second group of oluipscis being thus 
limited in duration, tne previous group, which 
occupy a shorter space in the record, extended 
over any much longer period. Indeed it is not im- 
probable that St. Luke shared the view, widely 
spread from very early times, that confined the 
Ministry to a single year ; it is even possible that 
he himself, like so many of the readers of his 
Gospel, interpreted in this sense the reference 
preserved by him to Isaiah’s propheqy of the 
‘acceptable year of the Lord* (Lk 4"=Is 61®). 

c. St. John’s Gospel distinguishes itself from 
the other three by its careful cnumoiation of s-ix 
notes of time, five of them Jewi^li fC'.tivaL, 
between the R; ■ ‘ }*'“d the Crucifixion; and 

these precise at: : » ■ recollections of an eye- 
witness must be allowed decisive weight against 
the apparently divergent testimony of the third 
Synoptist, not to say that their ve:^ precision may 
have consciously aimed at a silent correction 
of impressions erroneously derived from earlier 
evangelical narratives, 

218 XVI lyylf t» tT* 'Isv^os/m* )t») oivi^n ue 'ItpafokojUM 

i 'IvjffZs. Si I, *ltpoT6X6fMa iw rS reLfx^ w 

485 i^s Xiytri^ Srj Srj r$rpdjCM^piff Vriv i BipKTfMS 
j Jiah Xsytt ujjuv ixdpetvt roui vfMp 

vug ^ *^xee.i t'lriv irpct Otpia-f^cv. 

51 p’i’TM retur» Ijy hpTtj [OT v Uprri\ rSh *\w'iec,imp xcH 
*liije‘ 0 vs Vf 'hpoToXv/jiM, 

6^ ?iv iyyvf rc ri irde-x»\ n i«prit rSv 

*l 4 vdot{VV, 

78 lit il eyyhe ii iapri) rSy arx»]vea^iyiet» 

1022 iyittro riri ret iyxx'iviee. i» rolg 'lipotrekupuif. 

Of these, the first and last two are straight- 
forward statements which need no comment. The 
second admits of alternative explanations either as 


harvest-time or as four months before it. To the 
third attaches, not only a variety of reading be- 
tween ‘ the feast * and ‘ a feast, ^ but, whichever 
reading be adopted, a doubt as to the actual feast 
intended by it. The fourth involves, again, a 
question of reading, carrying with it the difference 
of a complete year in the chronology of the 
Ministry ; and as this problem is at once simpler 
and more momentous than the other two, it will 
be on all grounds best to begin with it. 

( 1 ) Jn 6 ^. If the words rb S'^e retained, 

three passovers are mentioned by Sfc, John ( 2 ^® 6^ 
11 ®®), so that the Ministry will extend over at least 
two years. If the words are excised, ‘ the feast of 
the Jews,’ which was ‘near’ at hand, may be 
identified with the Eeast of Tabernacles, described 
as * near’ in 7®, and the chronology of the Ministry 
can then be arranged on a <i:! -’'‘-vo'ir basis : 2 ^®*^ 
Passover in March or April, 4^*» Harvest in May, 
5^ Pentecost in May or early June, or Trumpets 
in Sc’pl ember, 6 ^ 7® Tabernacles in October, 10®® 
Dedication in December, 11®® Passover again. 

This latter reading, in the belief that it brought 
the Fourth Gospel into harmony both with the 
Synoptista and with the earliest extra-canonical 
tradition, was championed first by Browne in his 
Ordo Sceclorum (London, 1844), and afterwards 
with more hesitation by Hort in an exhaustive note 
ad loc, in Westcott and Hort’s Gr, (App. 
pp. 77-81), from which many of the data in this 
article have been drawn. But any primd facie 
p:o'-r.ni]'iion on such grounds in favour of the 
oir'i—.on of rb wdaxa would be counterbalanced by 
the consideration that every known MS, whether 
of the original Gr. or of the VSS, contains the 

hrase or its rendering; moreover, the evidence of 

t. Mark is, as it stand-, ngaiu-'u the 
Ministry, while the cv:<ic'u*(* of the i!-;.. i- 1 
much more evenly divided than these two writers 
supposed. Still, the high authority which attaches 
to all that Hort wrote demands a closer investi- 
paiioFi o'* his arguments. It will be shown that 
il'-f oMi reading (a) is a phrase unlikely to 
have been penned by St. John; (^ 8 ) is unsuitable, 
as interpreted by Hort, to the context ; ( 7 ) is un- 
supported by the direct witness of more than a 
single Father. 

«. If the words wderxet are not genuine, St. John wrote 
i-’ I ' ’’y iyyl: r. t rj. ‘loviottm, and by Iriis he is suppoaod 

10 ua.vu meaui ixii.' J uu-t o* Tabor'inoUs, at- Ici'if; bi^\oijd a'.l 

“ */', ‘ I >o d >u.)i i o:.» jn 111 ** OT ai.d in 

• .IS I." * “ . . ‘ ilio used to de::*. i IV.opniicIi a ■ -eo 

Oheyne on Is 80-'. IV.i i.\on ;f retai'itd ilr.s 

pre-eminence, so ihni .*'T .Jolin ns a .Jew coiiM h.i\L to 
p**;:i3C nin'fre’f, wo ' it im' hi i- ilorii, ii i;i wi..i i^^ fvjr l^ci::'l(* 
C'lri-ji.ans ' To tiu**. I’.n-ipior ii'.d i*trU‘Oo-t *re i: s‘C 
WMJ ahweiMion*- *io’n ri i. (In-pi!, while Tulyei:‘i': i“- spoke only 
of liie J.'iw , tt'id ‘ thf^ iI'usl ’ enii o''i’.\ hai e bi y'L'i -ii d to them, as 
ihcs'iTjie or ii s" I \a:;rer nlTfi'C Vi ijjri-itvl ii .)i T<* Irenssus, 
the Jb’east of Passover. Ana tne evangelist, w.'ho habitually 
means by ‘the Jews' the enemies of Christ, can hardly have 
been so wedded to Jewish usage as to eruploy lungnagc* which 
would have one meaning lor himself and another for his 
Ephesian di-oipli s. 

/3. Tne ca uli'iice of context te'lh tl e ‘?aTne tale. In the first 
place, the abundance of t r.o gni*-'. ^,1 *> ' irc/i( : x>MpU in Mk 688 
of the same occasion) point® to spring and not to autumn. 
Further, ‘after these things Jesus was walking in Galilee’ 
(Jn 71 mpufrxTuX and yet on Hort’s hypothesis the same feast 
which was already near in 64 is still only near— 13 .^^ in hoth 
cases— in 72. 

y. The patristic evidence for omission can he reduced from 
the four witnesses quoted hv Browne and Hort— Irenieus, a 
1 on . .ca' MS'* <1 ' ■li'.i d bv' Epiphanius and called by him Alogi, 
Oijgi.n, and Cyril 01 Alexandria— to the single testimony of 
Ongen. 

Irenrous brings the Gnostic theory of a one-year Ministry to 
the test of agreement with St. John’s Gospel, where he finds 
that our Lord went up to Jerus. after the Baptism to three 
Passovers— the first after the miracle of Cana, the second when 


* On the one hand, it is for Passover that Joseph and Mary 
are said to have gone up yearly to Jerus., Lk 241 ; on the other, 
Ojnnl Alex., probably from Ongen, says on Jn 1158 iV, dvdyxn 
irdvraf g-uytfixMUP ue 'lepovrxXiifjk r^p itd^x^ ^ I**' ^ 
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he cured the paralj^tic, the third at the Crucifixion (Ecer. n. 
xxii. 3). This Father is so eager, it is urged, to swell the 
number of Passovers that he includes the unnamed feast of 5i, 
and it is impossible that he should have failed to note so clear a 
' " ’ , if the word Passover had stood there in his 
- ‘ ■ . IrensBus is professing to quote only the Pass- 

overs at which Christy wa8_ present, quoties secundum tempus 
^ 2 ' '■ Hierusal&m; and 

1 ’ 7 i ■ . urneysto and fro 

He is not professir ^ t ■ > » Passovers, for he 

goes on to argue that the Ministry lasted for ten years or more 
The Alogi, according to "1 li. 22), rejected St 

John’s Gospel as mconsist ■ i 'ai • e -tst, for the reason, 
among others, that instead of one Passover it records the 
observance of two. While they were about it, says Epiphanius, 
they might have accentuated the inconsistency by pointing to, 
not two, but three Passovers in this Gospel. Here the answer is 
again that St. John does not speak of the * observance * of more 
than two Passovers by visits to Jerusalem. 

Origen's Comm, on St. John is defeciive for chs. 5-7. But 
on ch. 4'^® (tom. xiii. 39, 41), against the \ lew of the Valentmian 
romraentator Heracleon, that the material harvest was four 
months off, and the season therefore winter, he pleads for the 
alternative of actual harvest-time from the sequence of the 
events in the succeeding chapters, where 436 13 followed almost 
at once by the feast of 51 , and the feast of 61 by a mention of 
the Tabernacles as ‘mgh at hand’ (e-* or 72 ?). The a-gu ‘icmi 
clearly postulates the absence of any intervening Tcsaox er a; , 
and *5 ’ ’ / uimentary on the 

verst . ' • ) ■ ■ « ■ yet the omission 

of ri veu.trxet. in Origen's text 18 made more probable by the 
evidence of his follower Cyril, the fourth and last witness 
alleged. 

Cjril of Alexandria's Commentary, like those of so many 
later Fathers, is composite; his own contributions are in- 
extricsably mixed up with those of his - . *• ” 

Origen. Hence, if Cynl (ed. Pusey, 1 . 
the disputed words irdo-xx; not only in me oioiicai text at me 
head of the section (a position where, no doubt, scribes were 
prone to leplace the more familiar reading), but m ‘'.o Vhs-.o i** 
at an earlier point ; and at the same time explain 1 on- 
removal beyond the Sea of Galilee (Jn 6^) by his desire to avoid 
the thronging crowds whom the ‘ of the Feast (not 

of Passover but) of Tabernacles » , . ■ ■ .to Jems.,-— the 
simplest solution of the inconsistency is to suppose that tv 
vdi < , ' " - . 1 . ■! 'I r . ' « ' ' ext, and that the connexion 
a? • I yi'. V. .i. . .«.■ fc-M beyond Tiberias is repeated 

from Origen. 

Thus of Hort’B four witnesses the evidence of two, Irenaeus 
and the Alogi, does not really bear on the point raised at all ; 

while the t « • ■ < T* : s > ■ . s it is adverse to the words, 

appears to* .> ■ ■ 'o:*- 1 imony of Or But it is 

much easie . ‘ < .0 <i‘ ■ in his Coir.incntar^ either 

conjectural • . - ■ ■ < passed over a notice that 

he saw to ' • 1 < ■ ■ » . . 1 . - - 

year Mini ,* 1 • 1 " « < ‘ i,.n , 

text against the concurrence of ail 01 1 a .* i.. , u s. 

On no ground, external or internal, can the 
omission of the reference to a Passover in 6^ be 
defended as original or genuine. The Fourth 
Gospel excludes the possibili^ of anything less 
' ! ■ . result is a quite 

• * (■■III :ii* . half of the Gospel. 

From 6^ to 1 ■ ^ ■ *,t]y a year, 

the autumn . - ! . * the winter 

Feast of Dedication (10^) being signalized in the 
course of it. The earlier chapters (2^® to 6^) present 
a more complicated problem, the solution of which 
d.opcn.N M-'iiuarily on the meaning to be attached to 
ih(- riol u of the season in 4®® and of the feast in 5^ 

(2) Jn 4®°. Allusion is here made to two seasons 
of the year, a period four months from harvest x 
*Say ye not, There are yet four months, and 
then cometb harvest?^; and the harvest itself;* 
‘Behold the fields, for they are white already to 
harvest.' Of these, only one of course can he meant 
in the literal sense ; and the question is, which ? 
The patristic exegesis of the passage shows that 
the difficulty was felt from the first. The earliest 
recorded commentator, the Valentinian Heracleon, 
‘like the majority, interpreted literally, and said 
that the material harvest was four months off, but 
that the harvest of which the Saviour was speak- 
ing, the harvest of souls, was ready and ripe.’ 
Origen answers that it was rather the middle or 
end of harvest-time, for the connexion of the 

* The first ears of barley hari’est would he ready in the most 
forward districts at the end of March ; the most backward wheat 

would be cut in June. April and May would be the princip^ 
harieet months. 
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narrative proves that it cannot have been winter. 
You cannot allow, he says, as much as eight oif 
nine months — April to January — after the pass- 
over of eh. 2, for there is nothing m the story to 
suggest so long a period, and the impression made 
on the Galileans at that passover was still fresh in 
their minds when Christ came on to Galilee after 
leaving Samaria (d'*®) ; nor can you allow as much 
again — January to October — between this episode 
and the Feast of Tabernacles soon to be mentioned : * 
Oiig, in Jn, tom. xiii. 39, 41. 

It is not possible at this stage to dismiss either 
explanation as in itself inadmissible. The words 
of the verse, especially the Irt, ‘ still four months,’ 
have, perhaps, a more natural meaning if the 
harvest was actually four months off. On the 
other hand, the immediate context, the promise of 
the water which should quench all thirst, has been 
xhi li; ."Hugest a warmer season than January, 
Li (. «. -'L- in St. John’s Gospel being, it is said, 

always fitted to their external sr«''7oirad:r..c«. On 
this view it has been supposed t-j'rJ :i'.e n'-rpdjjLwop 
is a proverbial phrase for the interval between seed- 
time and harvest, ol>x Xiyere standing for rb 
XeybfjLcvov, the regular idiom for a proverb. It is 
said in answer that no such words are elsewhere 
preserved; but phrases of similar meaning, em- 
phasizing the interval between preparation and 
fruition, are common in all languages. It is said 
also that a strict reckoning would make the 
interval rather six months Sian four ; but the 
Rabbis (see Wetstein, ad loc,) were accustomed to 
divide the year into six stages of two months — seed- 
time, winter, spring, harvest, summer, dog-days— 
so that four months does actually cover the period 
between the two. Considering, too, the differences 
of climate in different parts of Palestine, and the 
differences of season between barley and wheat 
harvest, there is nothing improbable in supposing 
that the interval which can be described as one 
of six months can he described also as one of 
four. 

Origen has really hit the mark in making the 
relation of the passage to the general chronological 
arrangement of the Gospel the ih i< iiiiin’.r'Lr factor 
in a date which could otherwise only lie Ic.l open. 
This relation involves, in the first place, a dis- 
cussion of the third and last of the doubtful time- 
notices in St. John. 

(3) Jn 5^ Alternative readings ^oprlf and ^ iopr'i^, 
and alternative explanations of either reading. 

^ lopTi^ was analyzed in the discussion of Jn 6^ 
above, and was found to imply either Passover or 
Tabernacles, though the very existence of a doubt 
as to the relative precedence of the two feasts 
made the use of the phrase without further defini- 
tion unlikely in itself. 

^opr?) would leave the feast intended quite un- 
certain. Origen and Epiphanius both argue 
rightly that the indefiniteness excludes Passover ; 
the former i. tiJy m Jio it Pentecost (as does 
his followei ; I, i oi.gli i he text at the head of 
this section of the Commentary contains the 
article), the latter gives a choice between Pentecost 
and Tabernacles (Orig. inJn. tom, xiii. 39; Epiph. 
Hcer, li. 21, Dmd.).t But just as Tabernacles is 
important enough to rival the claim of Passover to 
be meant by the definite i] iopr^, so equally with 
Passover it is too important to .sati'^ry the in- 
definite iopr^, which must be referred to one of the 
less important festivals, P( i ri ■<■<■- i '^Tay), Trumpets 
(September), Dedication (December), or Purim 
(Februaiy). 

* The latter part of the arp-ument is, of course, vitiated by 
Ori^cn’s ■ • ’ '■';}» u r (.f i’* ; sot* above. 

t The f . : ; ( 'p . n, w ho (‘orta 'I'v did not rend c .irilc -3, 

uses of the same feast t le words ‘ ti 51 ir -i* 1 ;Tj: rJs 

. . vtrpaiyutyMy (lOIll. Xlll 64), ShOWS hoW eOloly 111 

oblique references the article would (‘repp in. 
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As between the , ’ ' rticle is found in « C L A 

1-118 33, the Egyj ‘ ^ Osasarea, Oyril-text (per- 
haps, too, Irensaus, ‘ , .‘e above 

on Jn 6*1); it is o ■ •, Chrys 

and the Paschal ChronxcLe. The weight of external evidence 
favours the latter group, for it has not only early but varied 
attestation; whereas the other is of me* • 
originally purely \ _i o" ■,» 

supporters to tl' ■ . * ( - of Caesarea, and the 

theory which he brought into prominence of a three years’ 
Ministry with four Passovers. And when to this is added the 
. ! ' ! ’ . t. . ''*1 ■■ 0 . ‘ ‘ ttach on internal grounds to 

' ■- . e • < ‘..y confidently claim to repre- 

seui Loe text or me evangelise. 

Thus the first half of the Gospel gives (1) a pass- 
over, (2) a note of time, either May or 

January, 4^®; (3) an unnamed minor feast, 5^ ; (4) 
a second passover, These could be combined 
in more than one way to fit into a fi' \ . ‘,r : e.g. 
(a) Passover— May— any lesser ’‘T-'Cver ; 

or (/3) Passover — January — Purim (February) — 
Passover. 

But, Is the minimum duration of the Ministry 
which results from St. John^s Gospel also the 
maximum? Is it to be assumed that if the 
notes of time in can be co-ordinated into a 
single year, and those of into a second, no 

further latitude is possible? This is the crucial 
question. 

A negative answer is implied in Irenaeus, the 
earliest in time, the most trustworthy in position, 
of all extant patristic authorities {Hcer, ii. xxii. 
3-6). The limitation of the Ministry by the 
Valentinians to a single year he disproves at once 
from the record of three visits to Jems, for the 
passover (see on Jn 6^ above) ; but he finds also three 
other considerations which prove that the total 
length of the Ministry was far in excess, not only of 
one, ^but even of two or three years’ duration, 
(i.) A priori : The Lord came to save and sanctify 
every age, whether of infants, children, boys, 
youths, or men, and to he at once the perfect 
example and the perfect master and teacher of all ; 
their example, by passing himself through each of 
the stages of human life ; their teacher, by attain- 
ing the age of teaching.* (li.) Scrlphnal : St. 
John records (8®^) that the Jews asserted that Jesus 
could not have seen Abraham, because he was still 
under fifty years old— a phrase implying that he 
was not far off fifty, at any rate over forty, since to 
a man between tnirty and forty the retort would 
have been, ‘Thou art not yet forty years old.’ 
(iii.) Traditional i The elders who gathered round 
St. John during his long old age in Asia, disciples 
some of them, of other apostles as well, have 
all handed this down as the apostolic teaching. 
Of these arguments the first two do not come to 
much ; Wt the third does establish a primd facie 
claim, only to be rebutted by the 
evidence on the other side. Is th-*!-*, iu,‘ 

method of explaining, or at least minimizing, this 
at first sight conclusive appeal to Johannine 
tradition ? In a later f n ^-ngo (r. xxxiii, 3) Irenajus 
makes a similar appeal lo ‘ ibc cMci? who had seen 
John, tlie disciple of the Lord,’ and embodies their 
witness to the Lord’s teaching about the Millennial 
times in a passage which he then defines as the 
written testimony of ‘Papias, the hearer of John 
and companion of Polycarp ’ ; and since Papias’ 
work was primarily a commentary on >i nr 
oracles of the Lord, “it is a legitimate (.!:•»• 
that if the earlier passage contains a particular 
exegesis of the text Jn 8®^, accompanied by emphasis 
on the authority of the elders, there, too, the 
authoiitv and the exegesis are those of Papias, 
and probably of Papias only. But Papias had no 
title beyonif that of antiquity to the exaggerated 
deference which Irenseus pays him. A writer so 
‘feeble-minded* (the phrase is from Eusebius) 
* I.e. 40 yean ; see above on Lk S®, p. 405*. 


' would have been just the one to press home to its 
narrowest meaning the d fortiori argument, ‘ Thou 
art not yet fifty years old,’ of the Jewish contro- 
versialists ; it is even conceivable that he attributed 
the ‘ forty and six years ’ of the literal temple to 
the human temple of our Lord. 

But because a theory which extends the length 
of the Ministry to ten or fifteen years is on all 

^ '.enable, it does not at once follow that 

‘ of one year, or even two, to the 

minimum implied by the recorded passovers would 
\ out of court. At the same time, the 

^ - ' effect of the four following considera- 

tions seems decisive against even this amount of 
deviation from the stricter interpretation of St. 
John’s narrative. 

However widely patristic writers differ from one another 
in their estimate of the number of passovers mentioned, they 
all, save Irena ' • ^ believing that the 

enumeration, » , * Origen in his earlier 

writings appears to have reckoned no more than the two pass- 
overs; Of tr.r.‘ the Ministry lasted only ‘a year and 
some ino-i-i-’ ('/c Prindpiis^ iv. 6). If Eusebius and the 
Paschal Chronicler find four Passovers in the text, they allot to 
the Ministry a period of between three years and four. If 
Jerome, Epiphanius, and Apolhnans speak of three Passovers, 
they also definj *’'10 iLrsgLh of the Ministry as two years, or two 
years and so a isi} c:ro s. [n itself too much weight must not 
be attached to this consensus, since the natural tendency of 
(‘h onf‘!<‘gei& is to make the most of what they find in their 
Ji':..uE iie« and to build up conclusions even where the 
data are slight and insufficient In this case, however, the 
Fathers appear to be doing no violence to the intentions of the 
evangelist. 

/3. For if St. John wrote with earlier forms of the Gospel 
tradition in his mmd or before his e 3 '’e 8 , and made it one of his 
objects to supplement their deficiencies by restatement of 

■ ■ ■ ‘ . h regard to the Judsean Mmistrj- or the 

• . ‘ . , — it IS reasonable to suppose that the 

numerous notes of time which mark off his narrative into 
**■ -c~ ■'{ introduced m definite contrast to the looser 

•* s* I ; and he could only remove the erroneous 

impression which had perhaps been deduced already from 
other Gospels as to the length of the Ministry, by substituting 
in his own Gospel an exact or fairly exact chronology. The 
proof that St. John mentions so many passovers, and so man} 
only, amounts, then, to a presumptive proof that there were no 
more to mention. 

The two preceding ailments are independent of the par- 
ticular number of 1 rO'‘ 0 .'’d' d . M Joiin’t* Gospel; the 

two which follow Ov.) v<. ; i«- r rorci from the result above 
• 1 ill' l. three > -.-'i-rh ora Mihr.riairi o’ two years, are 

■ < •< - j:'* <1 .< ri.c M ' 'I'v. 

y 'IV li} iriKiiiy-^n (I .\ ■ g back <’» na ''’i o % T* < * 

‘ * id ftiic, and M Si . isuc i - , 1 ' 

Ministry to a single ye.ir; every year, therefore, added to 
the minimum of two years required by St. John makes it more 
diflBlcult to understand how the error can have had so ancient 
an origin or so wide a diffusion. 

• T li t :i'» !i ! >.'■? the framework in which the 

‘ ' I . i>. . e way in part for the theory 

i‘.‘( -I o‘ , vents 

• I *<# ' ' ■ ■ I (.1 r I {i - ' i in.' “.tions 

' * ■ , ■ * i . ‘I* O' !i ; II. _ • well 

e ' » 1 1 d ,■ I ■ ■■ - I . ; ‘ iM n .1 • li ration 

■ I ,A,> ic i.a I .'.I ‘ " ■ . III!., 1 avii^ 

seen all things that he did at Jems, at the feast,' refers to 2^ 
‘when he was in Jems, at the passover at the feast, many 
believed on his name, beholding the signs whicli he was doing’ ; 
and ch. 72123 ‘One work I did, and ye aro ail mar. oiling . . 

I made a man sound every whit on the sabbaih day,* lo'iclies 
back to 51 -®. Not only can there have bee.i no vj&u to Galileo 
between 223 and 445, no visit to Jerus. berw oen 5^ and 721 , but 
the mil r\ a’.!, ibeiiibch cb lnu^^ bai e bet n relative 1y small ; eight 
or mne months is t’^ie om&idc liniii for liio lorruer; and since 
many signs were performed at the first recorded visit to Jems., 
the impression of the one miracle which marked the second 
visit would scarcely stand r.u. viiih uni.i i< dl-. ui -i for ni :<*; 
non li in a - '.'i iri-r.'-l. Ahi-* wuo ‘■pin'i ui 'I a lernae'i - 
a'>d a l'a«- i.c" n 'jicsiei ai (>4, this is so far an argument for 
T', bjjck ihe Mbit of 61 beyond the previous Purim 

(Febmary). 

The cTimiilative effect of these considerations 
warrants the conclusion that while two years must, 
not more than two years can, be allowed for the 
interval from Jn 2“*^ to Jn 11®®; and it now 
remains only to ask how far the results established 
from St. John’s Gospel agree with the more 
tentative results deduced from St. Mark’s. 

a comparea with c. St. Mark’ s G ospel was sh 0 w n 
(p. 406), if its order of events can be taken as 
chronological, to imply, exactly like St. John’s, a 
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iwo-year Miaistry. Its second note of time, the 
sjiriiigof the miracle of the 5000, corresponds exactly 
to the Passover mentioned as ‘ nigh ’ on the same 
occasion in St. John (Mk 6^=Jn 6*^). Its first 
note, the harvest of the ears of corn (Mk 2^), must, 
if recorded in its proper place, belong to the 
months immediately succeeding the passover of 
Jn 2. It vs^ould follow at once that the visit 
welcomed by the Galileans ( Jn 4^®), being the first 
visit to Galilee after Jn 2, must precede Mk 2^ ; 
and St. John’s note of time in Samaria (Jn 4^) 
must he placed between the passover and the 
episode of the ears of corn, i.e, at the actual harvest 
season. Very soon after the passover — room has 
only to he found for the visit of Nicodemus — per- 
haps about April 20, since passover in A.D. 27 fell 
on April 11 or 12, Christ leaves Jerus. with his 
disci^es and makes a stay in the ‘ land of Jiidcea ’ 
while John was still preaching ; but the Baptist’s 
arrest probably followed shortly, and may actu- 
ally have been the cause of our Lord’s removal 
through Samaria to Galilee, at a time when at 
least th,‘ h; .]i‘y was ripe, say about the middle 
of May {-f r: ;i - and Westcott, ad lot, ). ‘ After 

the arrest of John, Jesus came into Galilee’ is 
St. Mark’s description of the same moment, 

So far the chronology is smooth enough; the 
difficulty is to know whether the six weeks, which 
is the utmost that can be allowed between the 
middle of May and the end of wheat harvest, are 
enough to cover the opening stages of the Galilean 
Ministry down to the episode of the ears of com. It 
has been shown above (p. 406^) that within his first 
section St. Mark certainly ^ : ou p- v( u t - by -ub jcct- 
matter rather than by tiiu(,, k; mar i'- no a 

priori reason against placing the episode of the 
com during, or even before, the circuit of the village- 
towns {KiPfiorrdXeiif i. 38), which is almost the only 
J>t3Ticti\olv marked occurrence in these chapters. 
"So doubt, Ijowever, such a scheme as this would 
crush the early Galilean Ministry into an un- 
comfortably narrow space ; the double call of the 
apostles, for instance, is more appropriate if a sub- 
stantial interval, during whicli they had returned 
to their ordinary avocations, elapsed between the 
return to Galilee in May and the second and final 
call. But if the harmonization is thought im- 
j-» r : !be chronological order of the events 
I'l -r d not the limitation of the Ministry 

to two years, which must be given up. The com 
V !i! i-i he transferred to the second year of 

‘ and placed after the miracle of the 

Five Thousand. 

d, A secure result being thus established from 
the Gospels for the length of the Ministry, 
want of space compels the omission of the section 
on the evidence of antiquity, — evidence the less 
essential that it is wholly secondary, being 
based on deductions, some correct, some incorrect, 
from the Scriptures themselves. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that among ante-Nicene writers, against 
t.Me evidence for a single year of the Ptolemaean 
Valentiaians, the Cl&mentine Homilies (xvii. 19), 
Clem. Al. {Strom, i. 145, vi. 279), Julius Africanus 
(Routh, Mel. Sac. ii. pp. 240, 306), Hippolytus’ later 
works {Paschal Cycle and Chronicle), and Origen’s 
earlier {in Levit. Mom. ix. 5, de Princ. iv. 6), are to 
be set, for a two to three years’ Ministry, Melito 
(Routh, Mel. Sac. i. p. 121), Heracleon (to judge 
from hia interpreting Jn 4®® of winter), Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, Hippolytus’ Fourth Book on Daniel, 
and Origen (c. Celsum ii. 12, Comm, in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, and probably in the lost Comm, on Is. 
xxix. 1). No writer before Eusebius maintains a 
three to four years’ Ministry. 

E. The Date of the Crucifixion.-— a. The 
Four Gospels. — 1. The dating by officials: a, the 
governor ; /3, the high priest. 


a. All the Gospels besides the Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles name Puate (Pontius Pilate in Mt 27^, Ac 
4^% 1 Ti 6^^) as the gcnoi’ior before whom Christ 
was tried. His t inure oJ procuratorship is 
appioMinato'y fixed by Josephus, Ant. xmi. 
i;' 2, 1 '^. 2- i/l) he came as successor to Valerius 
(Bratus, whose eleven years, since they fell wholly 
imder Tiberius, must have extended at least to 
A.D. 25 ; (2) he left after ten years of office, and 
was still on his way to Rome when Tiberius died, 
March A.D. 37, so that he can hardly have reached 
Palestine before A.D. 27 ; and as Lk 13^ 23^^ (not 
to speak of Lk 3b show that he was not quite 
newly come at the time of the Crucifixion, the 
possible passovers for the latter are reduced to nine, 
A.D. 28-36. 

/5. As high priest Caiaphas is named by St. 
Matthew (26®* ®b, and so i ■■ by St. John 

(li^ 18^®* as to suggest ■ ■ '.■o ■ - i orrecting the 
less technically accurate statement of St. Luke, 
who includes under the title both Caiaphas and 
his sometime previously deposed predecessor Annas 
(3^ ivl dpx^cpiujs '‘Avpa koX ’Kaidtpa ; but in Ac 4® 
Annas to the exclusion of Caiaphas, ''Arvai 6 
dpxtepei>s /cal Katci^as). Caiaphas was .|‘p(-:riLi ii 
under Valerius Gratus before Pilate’s i :*!!<*. 'iv 
was deposed by Vitellius, legate of Syria, on the 
occasion of a visit to Jerus. for the passover, the 
year of which can be established within certain 
limits, for (1) his successor Jonathan was deposed 
by the same Vitellius during another visit for one 
of the festivals of A.D. 37 — probably Pentecost,* 
since the news of Tiberius’ death on March 16 arrived 
at the same time ; at latest, therefore, Caiaphas’ 
deposition was at the passover of a.d. 36, and the 
Crucifixion at the passover of A.D. 35 ; (2) the 
death of Herod Philip in the 20th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 33-34, is mentioned by Josephus a page or 
two after the account of Caiaphas^ removal, with 
the fairly precise indication rore, * at that time,’ so 
that, if this order of events is correct, the Passover 
of A.D. 34 is the terminus ad quern for Caiaphas, 
and that of A.D, 33 for the Crucifixion. See 
Josephus, Ant. XVlll. ii. 2, iv. 3-v. 3. 

The Crucifixion under Pilate and Caiaphas can 
hardly then lie outside the years A.D. 28-33. 

2. The dating by the calendar : a, the day of the 
week ; /3, the day of the (Jewish) month. 

a. Since the Resurrection -.■'’■iib; v'.]\ 1.:]% o:i 
the first day of the week, Sun :i*y, ■ \ :i.( 

which was according to Jewish reckoning on the 
‘third day’ before, took place on a Friday. No 
proof of this would be needed were it not that 
it has been strangely suggested (by Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels^ appendix 
to ch. vi. p. 348) that the day of the Crucifixion 
was not Friday but Thursday, on the ground of the 
rediction that the Son of man was to he three 
ays and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
Mt 12"*®. But against this view tradition and the 
NT are equally decisive; (1) The Wednesday and 
Friday fast is now traced hack as far as the 
Didache, 8^. (2) The most common NT phrase for 
the day of the Resurrection in <« ■:! t. on 
the Crucifixion is rplry (Gosj- ■ 'n 

besides 1 Co 15^), which in Gr. never did or could 
mean anything but ‘on the second day,’ whether 
the day after to-morrow or the day before yester- 
day ; cf. Lk 13®b Ac 27^8*1®, Ex 19^®*“ 1 Mac 9^. 
Even the apiiarorUly stronger phrases fierh rpets 
ijpdpas (Mk 8 *, Ml OT'"’*'”; a ml rpeh i)p.ipas Kal rpeis 
vtfKTas (Mt 12^®), mean exactly the same thing ; cf. 
Gn 42^^* ^8 KoX idero airr^bs iv ^vXaK^ ijjiipas rpeis" elirev 

♦If it had been the passover, Joophiis would probably have 
mentioned the fact, as he doos on ihe previous occ,isioti ol 
Caiaphas’ deposition. If tho patsiAer ot a d 37 foil on March 
20-21, Pe.'iK (“osi wa-s ah.;iii lla.. S 0. seven to eight weeks after 
Tibem V <!m n. 
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di aiirols rS ry rpLrrj^ Eht 4^® pL^ <pdy7]T€ /iiTjd^ 
TlTyre M ijfiipas rpeh vdKra nal Tjpiipav, taken up in 5^ 
( = 15^ Vnlg.) Kai iydyero iv ry ^p>4pq. rpirr} . , . 
TrepLeBdXero r^v 56^av a^r^s. (These exx. mostly from 
Field’s admirable note on Mt 16^^ — misprinted — 
in bis Otium Norvicense, iii. p. 7. ) 

/3. But the day of the week must be combined 
with the day of the month before any further 
results can be attained. On what day, then, of the 
(Jewish) month did the Crucifixion fall ? 

The passover was kept at the full moon of 
Nisan, the first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year j and the months being lunar and commencing 
’With the new moon, the full moon fell about the 
15th. On the 14th, in the afternoon, the paschal 
lamb was killed, Ex 12® explained by Josephus, BJ 
VI. ix. 3, dirb ivdrris &p(LS ivdeKdrTjs, and Philo 

(ed. Mangey, ii. 292) Kard juLeo-Tj/jL^plai/ ^cos icrirdpas; 
it was eaten on the evening of the same natural 
day, but as the Jewish day began at sunset, that 
was already Nisan 15. On the 16th the first-fruits 
of the barley harvest were offered or ‘waved’ 
before the Lord (Lv 23^^* Jos. Ant, ill. x. 5). 
The whole feast of unleavened bread lasted seven 
days, from the 15th to the 21st inclusive. 

Whether the Crucifixion fell on the 14th or on 
the 15th, whether (that is) the passover by a few 
hours followed it or preceded it, has always been a 
question. For the present purpose, however, it is 
only an important one in so far as it may happen 
that in any one of the possible yeais Friday 
might be reconcilable with one but not with the 
other of the two days. But the observation of 
the Jewish months often cannot be restored with 
such absolute certainty that if Friday could be 
Nisan 14 in any particular year it could not be 
Nisan 16, or vice versd. Moreover, the arguments 
on each side (unlike most of the points treated 
hitherto) are well represented in accessible author- 
ities : see in favour of the 14th — Sanday, Author-' 
ship and Historical the Fourth Gospel, 

ch. xiL, or Westcot , to the Gospels, 

appendix to ch. vi. : for the 16th — Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. 479-482 ; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 
xxxi; M‘Clellan, New Testament, pp. 473-494. 
o more then need be said here upon the Gospels 
than that, while primd facie the evidence of St. 
John tells for the 14th and that of Sinop'KU 
for the 15th, indications are not vniiiirig *n i!;o 
synoptic narrative {e.g. the episodes of Simon of 
Cyrene and of the deposition from the Cross, Mk 
J521. 42. 46j which confirm the Johannine view. 
Probably, here as elsewhere St. John in repeatedly 
iinjdyiiig ^llat the passover was still future (13^ wpb 
6e T^s (oitrr^ rod 7rdcrx<if 13^ dybpacrov &v XP^^^^ ^ofiev 
els rijp ioprtjv, IS^ tva. fjjij pnavOl^ffiv dWA <pdy(tj<nv rb 
wdcrxa) is intending to correct silently a false im- 

E ression to which other accounts had, or might 
ave, given rise.* 

For the decisive evidence of Christian antiq^uity, 
reaching back probably to St. Paul himself, m 
favour of Nisan 14, see below, p, 412. ^ 

In which years, then, between , ■■■ estab- 
lished limits A.D. 28-33, could : i * fallen 

on the 14th — regard being also had to the less 
probable 15th— of Nisan ? 

The matter is not so simple as it looks ; for it is never possible 
to be certain which day was reckoned as the new moon or 


* The regular synoptic use of ro ixaexa. for the supper on the 
evening of Nisan 13-14 is pyssibly illustrated by passages m 
P'liio, ryf lSo6 zrf XA/ ta>v iofi-a/n, which sesm to distinguish 
the -Taa-xm- oi th“ l.ih fiorri the SitivfjLei, of the 15th- 21st (u. 278, 
2 U 2 , 2 )J) : e < 7 . ( L) TiTApTY, [ioprr] rut StatjSuTfipioiv ii x»Xt7rcct 

itAffYo,’ irtpurrtj Ss v TflJv Atrup^^, ri Upov Zpuyput' ixtoj 

2l A^UpM. (2) AytTAI ^ a-uyinues Qvg-iA Tirf’Apfa-AAjSlXATVTOV 

/jttjvSe. (3) rvvAtrru rc7t ita^ATy.p'iott topr^ . . . ACvtMA. I)oes 
St. Mark, di to havxa xaj ta a^vua f^trSc SC» riAZpAf (I 4 I), 
imply a consciousness of this distinction? Contrast, howevei, 
Mt 2617, Mk 1413, Lk 221. 7. 


first of any given month, and not alw.’ no-'i'h'u be certain 
which month was reckoned as the or i.u. of any given 

year. 

(1) How was the beginning of a Jewish month fixed? Theo- 
retically, no doubt, by simple observation ; and since astronomers 
can calculate the true time of conjunction for any new moon, it 
is possible, by adding so many hours (not less than about 30) for 
the crescent to become visible, and by taking the first sunset 
after that, to know when each month ought to have begun, if 
the Jewish observations were accurately made. But what was 
to happen when observation was impossible? Was the new 
month to be put off as long as every night happened to be 
cloudy? Were the Jews of the dispersion from Babylon to 
Borne to ho lo*' .l- oia.i. oti w.n, day the new month was com- 
mencmg in ^ L 0 methods must have been 

qualified by the permanent rules of some sort of calendar. It 

• ‘ 1 '. .ii 1( ii -I s>. I ’ 0 1 s L \ that, the average length of a 

■j-> >1 sung :.v) ■•(■'th could be less than 29 or 

more than 80 days. 

The subjoined table (cf. Salmon, Introd. to . » 

Lect. XV. ; MasLatne, TrSsor de ChKmologi&t '' ' 
the terminus paschaha or 14th of the paschal ' ■ ■ r 

> i « ■ r • ■ > ■ ilendar ; secondly, the beginning of 

* I ..*■-» ) I : the time of the astronomical new 

’ )! ' “'w .s . I .. the fourteenth day, reckoned from 

sc Ir.*: . i>:*j u. :i m‘ of l'u* 'it \rmoon at sunset (it being remexn- 
.lortd L'U Jcvi.bb day L.gm. at that hour)-- 


A.l>. 28 

Sa. 

27 M. 

28 

M., 

, 2 a.ni. 

(29-; 

>30M. 

29 

F. 

15 A. 

16 

A., 

8p,nL 

(17- 

>18 A. 

30 

Tu. 

4A. 

4 

A., 

8 p.m. 

( fi-j 

> 7A. 

31 

Sa. 

24 M 

25 

M., 

, 1 a.m. 

(26- 

I27M. 

32 

Sa. 

12 A. 

11 

A., 

11p.m. 

(13- 

>14 A. 

S3 

W. 

lA. 

1 

A., 

1p.m. 

P- 

> SA. 






or( 3-3 

) 4A. 


The first and third columns may safely be taken to represent 
the possible extremes m any year, and it will be seen at once 
that Friday cannot have fallen on Nisan 14 or 15 m the three 
years a.d. 28, 31, 32 — ^in each of these the choice hes from 
Saturday to Monday or Tuesday for the 14th, and from Sunday 
to Tuesday or Wednesday for the 15th— and must be sought for 
therefore in ' ' 1 i >■ " . • a. n. 29, 30, 33. 

(2)Butho'A ■- 1 “ i . I* I ■ moons just given were 

■X - u'lcr ’ll' nil: ' 

1 bc'ojc I be ill ddV 0 ' vhu'h 

Ljue nrsuearaoi uariey naivesL we'c • f>c(l)i lb , I.\ 23 fi ; 
if, when the previous month Adar . j.(ii d, L.ie ei'i l.'si bai i • w is 
not within a fortn gl'i of bo.ng r.p.', a pigm’. m, \t i-jar, 
was intercalated. V.!:r; as wit h 1 he month, so also for the com. 
mencement of each year, a systematic calendar must soon have 
rvation, for strangers from the Dispersion 
■ for the passover unless they knew oefore- 

hand whether a 13th month were to be intercalated or not. 
Such a method as was w ^ ’ f r '‘li"* .r 1"' 
mon 111 >■ c ‘«Var >< ar - • c . f i ■. 1 is i 1 

the :• .‘■'M'.s. . 11 1 moc’i 11 .! I ..c * 'n. ; !'• ■ 

equinox ; and tnis was ceriainiy in use — ^nor is there any trace 
of any rival system of harmonLzation — before the Christian 
em..* 

T. n,,i **.. though the reckoning of it varied only 

. ' i‘ as not an absolutely fixed point. The 

GO n,»u‘ .rri»‘ ’t i.GO' picil 1 V I -I \r .'o Christian world, 
ihai of ilii \ .\.i’ ' - of ilic ii!. JC!T , l.xcil it on March 21. 
Bun AiriLoI.i."* it: (*(.■ ifi xmAvk r«u 

eAtrx^t A.'' -77, pi- G-»(d in I’l lil7 \ii. 32), .t'>a:'u''ni ig ihc 
first new moon oi i . ‘ ! rs \e..r of 11 •, cycle to PhauuroUi 20 
sss.' rl \i b i’ \‘»r ■**^‘1 ”’1 t-ays that the sun is then already 

in I d.kj '5* . ' iu.Jaa (or 12Lh part of his annum 

(‘Oi ‘ lO'ii pij; ilnov 10 cqu nox), which he rl'trefore placed o'l 

.*iichH). -Vivn' > ! . I'll I .e aiihonlv, rhiTc 

were those who, •' g 1 , 1 « j ' 'ri'i, r-roneo.isl'. 

!')o'c for ihe pi-'J.ul m<;'iiri .iliM «.‘is um' \ ‘‘or ihc ' 'iicnrn 
ri one \ i ir 1) .1 liic I.'iSt 01 1 'U‘ piccciiG ; - li'a j,g.i iii '.oj 
■.-.irony or m‘ o'.d a..ioiTCi, t* i ’■), losLp'i.s 

M”-}oub, and li c bill L'.r u r Agalholm’i a*.'. \ri,..d)uuh \^llo 
I '(‘tc peop c u .‘'•e w*' ii'i he ls ii:i.aoki.-ig, Anar.'ihii- in ’lie tv mt 
n'gnvmL does noi ; bir ihe < id.'iice uf \ i-ioiis Uh ci'ir. 
” i.icrs iiM " j. a.' n,;i .‘tiinn I'lai r.re> were du .lc.\a of ii:- 
day. Thi T 1 -i'. T Co nt.. . ic i.. N “ri d* ...Ic- 

fromimit. o-i : 1 -‘'..lu' 

one year*: ;'i,- 1 ' ' u-.’di i.*'' 

of Jewisli cal M i.' > -i irsd <5.ir .. 1 ^ ■. ■»'! : . . >x, 

lest the na.*.i - I n * .r ‘ ii.*-* 1 oi e \i i " • kt 

rightly, j .ii a' u' . ■ i- ‘c i»‘ g'l". i ■ u a 

just before i ' 'i ; s “ m 'il II. ri ■ «■* I,. 

Chrj'hostom ( . ■ . " 1 > coiitemporarj Jews and 

I heir neglect ■ ■ ■ ' " wise men of antiquity, 

L^hilo, Jobephiis, and oihers, m teirns which seem to do 
luirrowed diioct from AnaTohub. (Socrates, HE i. 9; Apost. 
Coiist. V. 17 ; ■ ■ . . i' * I ^ vm. Appendix, p. 277 ; of., 

too, IZpiphanii-uj, . .. f 

It. 13 qiiJio likely tl-at this supposed error of the Jews simply 
meant that they reckoned the equinox larl.er than their 
Christian contemporaries, better equipped in astronomical 

* Philo (op. cit. ii. 293) connects the title of ‘ first month * 
given to Nisan in the OT with the concurrence of the spring 
equinox as an annual reminder of the beginning of all things ; 
and see below for the catena of Jewish authorities appealed to 
bv Anatolius, who quotes the actual language of ^Anstobulus 
one of the Seventy.’ 
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' Mri 'i i.*ned to do; with the result that the Jews 
' >i '* ‘1 •>. 'MV keeping' the passover when the Ohnstians, 
holding' that the equinox was not yet past, waited for the next 
full moon. In any case the farther back the Church’s paschal 
calculations can be traced, the earlier does the equinox appear 
to have been set. Anatolius himself put it two days before the 
Alexandrian reckoning, just as Hippolytus, the first known 
author of a Christian cycle (a.d 222), put it a day before 
Anatolius. And both J«. ■ . '1 T’. . ' of primitive times 
may quite possibly have ■ ccm ' .. o ,* • irlier even than the 
March 18 of Hippolytus. 

in the list of the six passovers of A.D. 28-33 
there was one year, a.d. 29, in winch the new 
moon of Nisan is placed as late as April 2, 
8 p.m., and the 14th as late as April 15-18 ; hut 
the argument of the last two paragraphs shoAvs 
that the previous lunation, if its new moon fell in 
the early hours of March 4 and its 14th on March 
17-19, has an eq^ual or superior claim to be con- 
sidered the month of Nisan. The 14th in this case, 
if it fell on March 18, would actually be a Friday ; 
and March 18 is really the most probable of the 
alternatives. It is true that calculation from the 
phasis of the new moon after sunset would make 
msanl = March 6, Nisan 14= March 19. But the 
caution has already been given that simple obser- 
vation must have been superseded before A.D. 29 by 
calendar rules ; and one of these rules, which may 
well go back to our Lord’s time, was that Adar never 
consisted of more than 29 days; Nisan therefore 
commenced a day sooner in relation to the new 
moon than if it had followed a month of 30 days, 
60 that in this year Nisan 1 would rather be 
March 6. Suppose, further, that the equinox was 
calculated one day earlier than by IIii)polytus, 
two days earlier than by Anatolius, and Isisan 
14= March 18, A.D. 29, satisfies the equinoctial 
limit also. 

Three years then, A.D. 29, 30, 33, satisfy the 
Gospel evidence for the date of the Crucifixion; 
and the choice between them must now be made 
by recourse to other authorities. 

b. Tradition outside the Gospels. 

1. The Jewish Date. — Though the evidence ob- 
tained from these supplementary sources deals, as a 
rule, with Roman or other civil coTrippialion", the 
question as between Nisan 14 and 15 Is definitely 
answered by a continuous chain of tradition from 
the Ist cent, to the 4th. 

St. Paul w^rote his First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians about passover-time (5® (berTs koprd^(i}{j.Gv^ cf. 
16®), and paseb 1 ‘ :h -im underlies his allusions 

both to the ^ ix''* i, <> iKKaddpare TraKathy 

, , . KoX yhp rb Trd<TXo> vjllQv Mdrj "Xpicrbs, and 
to the Resurrection, 15^^ pwl dk ^pLcrbs ^^yeprai iK 
veKpQv dvapx^ KeKOLpifjpivuiv. On Nisan 14 and 
16, then, the days of the sacrifice of the passover 
and of the ofiering of the first-fruits, St. Paul’s 
Churches appear to have k|^t the memorials of 
the Crucifixion and of the Resurrection. In the 
next century the Quartodecimans, as their name 
implies, observed Nisan 14, not 16 ; the theory of 
the Tiibirigim school, that what these Johannine 
Churches ob-m-ved on the 14th was not the Cruci- 
fixion but the Last Supper, is too preposterous to 
call for refutation. Definite I’C-'^iijiKMiy for the 
14th, from lost writings of three ‘ holy f'm nor-, of 
the Church,’ is quoted in the Faschal Chronicle 
(A.D. 641 ; ed, Ducy-ngo, pp, 6, 7). (i.) Claudius 
Apollinaris of Ilieiapolis, c, A.D. 180, in his Trepi 
ToO vderxa 'hbyos accused of iterance those who 
connected the 14th, not with the true Lord’s pass- 
over, the great Sacrifice, but with the Last Supper,* 
and put the Crucifixion on the 15th, on the sup- 

* strictly, of course, the I ■ .'i ■ ^ *^he Crucifixion were 

on the same Jewish day ; b • • ■ usage soon began 

to use, e\en for these days of the lunar month not the Jewish 
reckoning from 8un«><.i to sTinstt, bui the oiclin.iry reckoning 
from midnight to nii<lnight ATiollin&ris distinguishes the two 
days just m the same way as Clement puts the washing of the 
feet on the 13lh, the Passion on the 14th. 


osed authority of St. IMatthew’s Gospel : a view, 

e says, which is out of harmony with the law, — 
rp'prrei'tl^ because the paschal lamb is an OT 
type ot Christ, — and sets the Gospels at variance 
with one another, obviously because St. John was 
admitted to give the quartodeciman date, (ii.) 
Clement of Alexandria, in a work J vS 

same title, contrasted the years before c Jl/.- 
istry, when Christ ate the Jewish passover, with 
the year of his ’ ' . hen he did not eat 

it, but suffered , being himself the 

r !,.mb of God, and rose on the third day 

_ • .;,i' . on which the Law commanded the 

priest to offer the sheaf of first-fruits, (iii. ) Hip- 
polytus of Portus, in his Depascha and Adv, omnes 
hcereses [to be distinguished from the now recov- 
ered longer treatise, Befutatio omnium hceresium\ 
asserted that Christ ate a supper before the pass- 
over, but not the legal passover ; oCros ydp rb 
ndfTXtt rb TpoiceK'rjpvy/jJyoy koX reXeio^pepov ry (bpiorpdyy 
Vpipg.. 

Of other early writers Irenseus (iv. x. 1) is 
hardly clear ; but Teitullian (adv. Jud. S)* seems to 
imply Nisan 14. Africanus is quite 
irpb Si rijs pu.S,^ roG Trdaxa rd Trepi rbv '^csrrypa (Twiliy 
{Chronicon^ fr. 50 ap. Routh, Bel. Sac. ii. 297). 
Even as late as the end of the 4th cent, three 
writers, all specialists on chronology, can still be 
cited on the same side ; Epiphanius, Beer. 1. 2, 
iSei ydp rbv XpLcrrhy 4y recirapecrKCLideKdry i]lJdpq. 
ddea-dai; Ps.-Gm ■ \ ~a. 387; ed. Bened. 

viii. App. p. 2K ,, , ■ ^'r. { ’“n '■ fulfils the Mosaic 
ordinance that the lamb should be sacrificed be- 
tween the evenings on the 14th ; Julius Hilarianus 
(A.D. 397 ; de die pasekoe et mensis xv, ap. Gallandi, 
viii. 748), the sacrifice of a lamb from the flock 
is replaced by the sacrifice of the Lord Christ 
himself on luna xiv. Add to these Anon, in 
Cramer’s Catena in Mt. p. 237, and Orosius, Bist, 
vii. 4. 15, the darkness took place ip ry i5' ij/ilpg. 

ffAr'yyi. O'l'fi'tam decimam ea die lunam, as well 
as the Faschal Chronicle itself and the <rGvTopi.os 
Egyptian system incorporated in it 
(ed. Ducange, pp. 221, 225). 

But by this time the opposite view, which first 
emerges in the 3rd cent. — in tho 'Wc -t, P'^.-Cvni io ;i, 
Computus de pascha (A.D. 243 : i i j irtcl’s t '/// lan.ir. 
^8), § 9 manducavit pascha, § 21 passus est luna 
XV, in the Fast, Oiigen on Mt 2^^^ (Delarue, iii. 
895), lesits celduaxit more ludai" ' ’’ 

aliter . . . quoniam . . . f actus 
beginning to be the prevalent one. So certainly 
Ambrose, ad epp. Emilia (c. A.D. 386 ; ed. Bened. 
ii. 880), Chrysostom {e.g. Horn, in Mt. Ixxxii. 
ed. Field, ii. 461, the passover superseded by the 
Eucharist, rb KG<pd\aioy rQ>v ioprCiv aGribv Karakdei 
Iripav aGrobs fieraTideU rpdire^av), Proterius of Alex- 
andria, ad Papam Leonem (A.D. 4M, printed as 
ep. cxxxiii. in the Ballerini Leo) xiv luna mensis 
primi . . . pascha manducans . . . sequenti die 
XV luna crucifioilur ; and jnobably Theophilus of 
Alexandria, ad' I heifdooium Imp. iv. (A.D. 386 ; Gal- 
landi, vii. 615) ; for though the Greek has ry recr- 
capfiTKaideKaTalif, tlic Jjstia dccimffqinnta tallies wit h 
AnibroMj and Pronuius who both appear to be 
borrowing from Theophilus. 

This later view appears to be derived from the 
use of irdiTxa in the Synoptic Gospels ; Origen, its 
most influential supporter, is directly commenting 
on the text of St. Matthew. On the other hand, 
none of the earlier witnesses for the 14th, save 
Apollinaris, the champion of the Johannine 
Churches of Asia Mmor, appeal to Si. John's 
Gospel ; rather they represent an indopendeiit and 

♦ In favour of the ■. r ■ ■ ‘i. . - » f chs. 1-8 of this treatise se® 
Fuller jpief. Christ J. ■ ' ; Hamack Gesch. der altchr 

Intteratur, i. 073 : against, Tlurkitt Old LaMn omd Itala, pp 

6, 7. 
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decisive confirmation of it by the living voice of 
primitive tradition, 

2. The civil year may be identified either by the 
consuls or by the regnal years of the emperor; 
less frequently by reckoning from some one ot the 
ig>ecial eras m use in the East, such a-s the 
Olympiads or the era of Alexander (otherwise 
called of the Greeks), B.G. 312. 

« The earliest authority have fixed the Cruci- 
fixion by implication to a ■. , .u. r s the pagan annalist 

Phlegon, whose ‘chronological collection on the Olympiads' 
ranged from 01. 1. 1 (b.o. 776) down to the times of Hadrian, 

■ account of the work is given by the 
^ 7), though even he failed to get beyond 

the fifth book, or about b.o 170. Photius summarizes the last 
chapter which he read, as a sample of the style and contents 
of the whole, concluding that ‘ the reader gets regularly bored 
with the lists of names .i '.1 o' ■. )., .n ! t .> . co- 

and with the excessive .’’n . in. luiov. l p*o,» v 

and prophecies, which (“■ i n ' rtai •'.■'.-'i:; .. 

was this interest m the marvellous which led Phlegon to men- 
tion the predictions of Jesus Christ, though his knowledge was 
80 vague that, if Origen’s p i ■ ‘ understood, he con- 
fused the "w* ; 1 ‘ > (or 1 miracles) of Christ 

and of St ^ i u. ■ _ . i( Tip} Ilirpau us Ttp) 

rov 'Ivia'ov), 

What gives him his interest for the present purpose is that 
he recorded under 01. 202. 4 (a.d. 32-33) the darkness which 
accompanied the Crucifixion; t’lou.-l', s. ..;e the evidence is at 
second or even at third hanA u d.'hcM l to disentangle his 
actual words, (i ) The reference in the middle of a fragment 
quoted by Syncellus from the Chronuoti of Julius Africanus (Fr. 
60 ; Routh, Rel. Sac. ii. 297, 477) is, as Routh has seen, probably 
an iMj i;>c’ "n d u i’'’' *’ co -id ''ecollections of 

Eusi'.j. ii , , i' 1 u . -V 'iL a... - v ‘I two m Origen ; 

e. C ‘a !' :»,! 1** jO!i n‘.)‘ 1 i i'l tii«* 1 ., 1 «,‘i .4th book ot his 
Chronicles the eclipse under Tibenus and 
of that time : Comm, in ML 134 (Delar : 

opponents urge that an eclipse, such as the Gospels mention,* 
cannot possibly take n .<*< ft .‘.'1 moon, — Phlegon recorded, 
indeed, an eclipse Wiaoi '1 1 .r.' i., but not an eclipse at full 
moon, (lu.) But though he did not mention the full moon in 
80 many words, an Anonymus in Cramer’s Catena in ML 
p 287— followed by psoiNlo-Oii-ren in .Vi (soe Routh, op. cit. 
479)— does assert tnai lie ro.'-i'd the u'l ]» < as a marvel, «•«/»<»- 
yiyovoTost and iiie C'pi's. an ai.ili iia.urally understood 
by the ‘paradox* the coincidence with the full moon, (iv.) A 
further restoration of Phlegon is possible from the Chronicle 
SI Cuseh.ua as represv-iii <-d ri the Armenian version, in Jerome’s 
I/Lt 11 M's. 1011 , and in tlie quol.ilioi’a of George Syncellus, *In 
the same year as the t'n.c '.iwiri (? e Tiberius 19; see below) 
the following notice occurs m pagan historians : “ the sun was 
eclipsed ; an earthquake occurred in Bithynia, and most of 
Nic©a fell to the ground ” : still more precisely Phlegon, the 
celebra'cd c iiono'og^'r of f *' ' isters in his 13th 

book, ’iMclcr ul * )i i I.A n. : of the sun more 

striking than any previousl, became night at 

the sixth hour of the day, so that stars were visible m the 
heavens ; and a great earthquake m Bithyma overthrew most 
of Nicaea.’” Obviously, these two quotations are not inde- 
pendent of one anotl ■ , ‘ . 'uore general looks hke 

a summary by some . i ■ of the same passage 

from Ph\'g'"^f'‘ vhich Eusebius then transcribes direct and in full. 

I'u.i was here drawing again on Christian sources, 

whether the canonical Gospels or not, i o have been 

suspected by Origen or Eusebius, but 'i ■ v ■ o mention of 
the ‘6th hour’ cannot admit of doubt. It does not, however, 
follow that he borrowed the year also from them; for an 
annalist, if he has not found a precise .h o ."(p* 

IS bound to invent one. If he ascribed < p'Mi*.,'. oi . • 
CrucifiMon to lue 2'''2nd 01 viripiad siii.pl \ ■« .*'-3.;, i*o a.mM 
not s.und in iiia.iifcsi coniiadiLi'or. lo i u* ouicr early evidence. 
But i. he n li\ed them p.irL,tji''ari} Lo ihr 4th year, a.d. 33, 

he 18 the only witness before Eusebius’ time to do so ; and in 
that case the most probable Inpo'-u is, that he knew from 

his Ohnstian authorities no inoi e (» n 'i ‘ ■ 

stand he could hardly have learned 

fixion fell in the latter part of Tiberius' reign, and fixed on 
A.D. 83 because he may have already found reason to select 
that year for the Bithynian earthquake. 

Eusebius, however, found Phlegon’s date harmonize admir- 
ably with his own theory of the length of the M.ii -^irv, and '■o | 
his Chronicle assigns the Baptist’s mission (atier I.k 3') :o 
Tiberms 15, the mission of Christ to Tiberms 10, and the Pa‘.>i(>n 
10 Tiberms 19 (a.d. 83), 1 The latii i i' liu is guaiantced both by 
Pi:‘ i" r-',, .T 7, T. and ov the \rmenian; 

J»;»; ' . * ) ' j lie allotted jo me .Ministry only two 
to tnree years, and not luse Eusebius three to four, substitutes 
Tiberius 18. 

<8. Far more important is the tradition— found, it is true, in 

no extant authority as ancient as Phlegon, but found in so 
many authorities that the common source must ascend to a 
remote antiquity — which faxes the Crucifixion in the consulship 
of the two Gemini, or in the 15th or the 16th year of Tiberius, 
or in the year 340 of the Greeks. 

L Rubellms Gemmus and 0 Fufius (or Rufius, or Rufus, 
or Fusms) Gemmus were the consuls of a.d. 29. The Seleucid 
era (era of Alexander, era of the Greeks) commences Sept. 

B.O. 312, so that its 340th year runs from Sept. a.d. 28 to Sept. 

A.D. 29. But this same spring of a.d. 29 can be reckoned, 
according to different methods of calculation, as belonging 
either to the 15th or 16th year of Tiberius, who succeeded 
Augustus in Aug, a.d. 14, so that, on the strict reckoning, 
the passover falling in his 15th year will be that of a d. 29 

But the imperial year might sometimes be adjusted to the 
calendar year — to which corresponded the consul’s tenure of 
office, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 — by beginning a second imperial year 
on the first New Year’s day of each reign : compare the practice 
of Trajan and his successors in commencing a 2nd year of 
tribumcia potestas on the annual in.i ig.n.-^on day of new 
tribunes next after their accession ■,! J'H oji,, Ignatius^ ^ 
li. 398). In this case the 16th year would be exactly equi- 
valent to A.D. 28, the 16th to A.D. 29. Or again, the example 
of the ‘ “ • suggests that the converse might be 

done ai year simply omitted, each emperor’s 

first year beginning on some fixed day : thus, for instance, 
it will be shown i^see below in part ii. of this article, This 
Apostolic Age, under Felix and Festus, p 418) that Eusebius 
appears to commen * i n ‘h t mp *. ■» 1.- ■ ;i i 
ing his accession, j- i i.r in.*' i-i* m i. .> « : il'o i:.i ' 

o' tl i Cl* n i ! * 

(. ) i ! si( ‘1 i.uxnnfln i, ‘With the 15th j^ear of Tiberius and 

15th ' • ‘ ' i*. 1 “ n;’ 1 ’the 30 years to the Passion ; 

and * ‘ ruction of Jerusalem are 42 

years 6 moriins,' ocrom. i. 14/ (Potter, i. 407). (li.) Origen, 
pel 1 r-s i* >i>\ i*ig Clement, * If you examine the chronology of 
iho P.'uiSaOii ai'd of the fall of Jerusalem . . . from Tibenus 15 
to the razing of the temple, 42 years i’ ‘ . h’ Horn, in 

Eierem. xiv. IS (c. a.d. 245 ; Delarut , ■ >. *1 compare 

0 . Cels. iv. 22. (in.) Tertullian, ‘ In the 16th year of [Tibenus’] 
reign Christ suffered ’ ; ‘ the Passion . . . under Tiberius Caesar 
i:i «l‘c co's'.u’si '.\) of Rubellius Geminus and Rufius [aT Fhfius] 

'jte.u. '.js,' aci. ,/ujt. 8 (but the auUi()i.-;’iii> i.s doubtful), (iv.) 
Hippolytus, m his early 4th book on I) i* il! (i d. Bratke, p 19), 
gives two irreconcilable data, Tiberius 18 [=a.d. 31, 32] and the 
consul&h’T) o: Rufus and Rubellio,’ the former doubtless his 

OW71 coirii .nar.on of a three years’ Ministry (for he also says 
that Chnst suffered in his 33rd year, loo. dt.) with St. Luke’s 

15 Tibenus, the latter already traditional; and this year, 

•» . Ii ' other works His Chionicle 

• • 1 ■; . , I. i. p. 131) reckons 206 years 

0 R«. in > I’.iO 3i'. of Alexander Severus, a d. 234-236 ; 
h v V "Z Cjc’’* n w - ; * ,* 32nd year as that of the Passion, 

and since it was a recurring cycle of 112 years !> n si i ; i*i \ 

222, the 32nd year will be equivalent to a.d. i. .i, o- > . r ■ 

) J ’■.*/•'{ ‘ C* ' * Eusebius’ 

! ; ' If .'i -, . Ill, ! 

' ■ -1* . ' • • ‘ . 

1 , • ^ ■ *1 . ■ ' V >* • , ■ 1*. I \ ‘ • 

V. 683), Tibenus 16 ; but si. * . - i ■ ■. i i ■ 

equation to 01. 202. 2 [=:A.d. bO, 31 j, it is practically certain 
that the 16th is correct, (vi.) P'seudo-Cipiian, Computus de 
JPa^cha, 20 (a.d. 243: Hartel, iii 267) places the Passion of 
Christ in the 31st year of his age, and 16th of Tibenus 0»sar’s 
reign, (vu.) Lactantius, Div. inst. iv. x. 18, ‘In the 5th of 
Tiberius, that is, the consulship of the two Gemini’ ;; Mort. pers. 

2, ‘m the consulship of the two Gemini.’ (viii.) The Abgar 
legend as ' . ' T ' 7T1S i. 13, dates the Resurrection 

and the , ■ '1 . i •. in the 340th year [i.e. of the 

Greeks: . - . ( \ ) ■' le other authoiity, the apocr. 

Gospel narrative entitled ‘Acts of Pnate,’ the value turns en- 
tirely on the date o' .' ■* ' 'on the true reading 

O’ Its ehronologv of ■' ■ . , • ■ noth these points cafi 

1 

. » . of PUate. — Tischendorf, the latest editor 

(BvangeJin ed 2 ''876 pp 312-4'<0\ for 

the ocgin* injr <>i P'l 2 iiI e !■' , L ••'.i.ia i .■* li -* cn ic (/^i? 

Pilafhs-A ‘ 11, I--J, ]>!' 33 -J'l . *! . l»('i»ii fi'oc jl i ;n (id i ; 

the4th,’ * ir.'*p "i J iiiii ’ (\ ■* ,>• .‘xj’; “I 

is made TO ori'- 'M ' o I'n (,i!j'*. . I.v ;)-( u L'*- 

Chrysost ”‘i (\ i. .£"7: -.d l>.‘i.d ii.i .Vpii i’ .'7.), so to\ 

rir.pliaiii 1 (\ I 376. if v 1 I) s.iiu*& i.iTt e nii'ii of il.e 

n K,ri.o(kc.inar.s r : i ' 'li !'• * on always on Marcn 

25 m deference 'i* .■ m himself had found 

copies of them wnere she dace given was not March 25 but 
ATarch IS. Now, if in n. 876 these Acts were boing claimed as 
li (* a*i:’ioi Hit ■ i' *1, ■ ” 'i ' 1 1 V i.i i le n the ^Jiiii-snao 

uwiM, undii C' *10 ( \ < • . * ' !• i. ‘A traduions ot 

text on this very pome lor wnicn cney W'ere cited, they must 
surely have had at that date a hisioi v behind them So far 
from having been written under .Ijfaan, a presumpfon is 
ra^ed thai they are earlier than the lost .icis published under 

* But the 16th year— see below under Africanus and pseudo- 
Cj’prian — ^may also be a combination of Lk 3i (Tib 16), as 
giving the begmning, not of the Baptist’s ministry only, but of 
Christ's, with the estimate of one year for the duration of the 
Mmistry to vrhich both these writers adhered. Julius Hilan- 
anus, however (infrat p. 414»), gives both Tiberius 16 and 

A D. 29 

* Mt 27’®=Mk 15*3 simply arxSras iymra; but in Lk 23^ the 
true text appears to add toS ^k/ov tzXtiaroyrae with kBCL, both 
Egyptian versions, Origen */* (rather */«) and Cyril of Jeru- 
smem 

t On Eusebius’ reckoning of imperial years see immediately 
below. 
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the same title by the apostate Theotecniis (minister of the per- 
secutor Maximm Daza : Mason, Persecution of Dioelettan, pp. 
821-323), who perhaps drew from them the idea of his own 
forgery. That, as Lipsius has shown, the chronological pro- 
logue bears in all the extant authorities clear traces of JEusebius’ 
influence, proves no more than that these Acts, like so many 
other apocrypha^ were subject to successive recastmgs. Kor 
are the arguments by ’ ' . )p. 603^12) 

reinforces Lipsms at * ■ ■ » • . hand, the 

treatment of the charge sropvsUe y&ymvi^ou seems to speak 
strongly for an early date ; for even if Theotecnus revived the 
scandal, which is possible enough, a Christian counterblast 

wou'.^'-- .w , do the extant Acts 

aboi { . ■ 1 The author was ; 

not ‘ ^ > of Ebionite tend- i 

encies. | 

QhroTwlogy of the Acts of P^7a^e.— Tischendorf s text of the i 


jxomans, ana ot neroa, sing oi c»aiiiee, in xne lyin j^ear oi ms 
rale, on the Sth before C o ’ ' ’''nds of .\nr ■’./.'ich is the 25th of 
March, in V' .* : ' 11 \ i- acd Jvuj^i lo, in the 4th year 

of the 202 o <■ .1 I , -Joseph Caiaphas being high priest of 
the Jews.’ i r . i , le references to Tiberius 19, to Herod 
and his 19th year, to 01. 202. 4, are derived from Eusebius* 
Chronicle ; but these may be due to later revision, and there 
are other data, the 15th of Tiberius, the two Gemini, the 25th 
or 18th of March, which are as certamlynot ENtcb.-n, il.cMgh 
the consulship at least is as constant a factoi p il o dii cn 1 1 


versions as the y< rr'T i O' d C-i* - • nghow 

many vicissitude- bt i . » v . . : 1 fi i.?, b-.w just 

the apocryphal - > ■ ' ' p ' 1 o • i > -fy the 

r. ' il - *n . . . I < ., i '■ n, 1.' .V easily 

■ I * ' » ‘ ' « more LnaL exuoerant laricies were 

•J ' ' I " s canonical records) would embellish 

• iv' ' ; i . • newest lights, it 1 anon nreT‘*o’i.'bb^ 
, ■ ■ . aan’ recension 1 r.4 mli nc‘f] aT 

existing copies, while two of them still betray in their ‘ 16th of 
Tiberius * a rehc of the unrevised document in a point where 
the redactor has most certainly been at work. On this view no 
n c «s j ii' ' I'lan ‘ In the 16th year of Tiberius, on the 8th 

(: I .'-‘p- ! . ''j ■ - ' ■ ■ 

<■ )'i- si- ' > '■ '{■ •> i”'-. I’ .8 , • • I ■ , . ,i; <»f 

J' -1 '•) C. » ’ 

Ihr*-, r n'o nine ante-Nicene authorities, of whom four 
CT, iiV^T. ,Eao. ‘ ’ r. . 

. .Or • ■- V, • • , . 

0^ )'l 'I 1C', s . i-\ V mV'-' n ! .Ij • ' • »' lie 

ga-« 1-11 •. L(. I -j : > ‘xr Ct.ioi r> 

, L' 1 1 . .. C ‘ i - '1 » r . « '•(/' 4 •• .In* 

1.10C01 ' ,M »‘'b ‘->’,.1 I lli'« * 1 Ofl. 'I 

\ ] , u»i I Ih I. « ' . < hce et mensis xv (both ji.d. 397 ; Gallandi, 


u'o nine ante-Nicene authorities, of whom four 
,T-ao. .-''M ‘ ’ r. » 


0^ ) 1 'I 1C', s V 'I V' - - n ! .18 • ' • »' lie 

ga-i 1-11 •. L(. I -j : > ‘xr Ct.ioi r> 

, I-' 1 1 . .. C ‘ 1 - '1 » r . « '•(/' 4 •• .In* 

1.10C01 ' ,M »‘'b ‘->’,.1 1 lli'« * 1 'Vfl. 'I 
\ ] , u»i I Ih I. « ' :*» . < hce et mensis xv (both ji.d. 397 ; Gallandi, 
viii. 238, 748), ‘Tiberius 16,* but Pe mund. dur. xvii., also ‘ 869 
years from the Passion to the consulate of Osesarius and Atticus ’ 


fv.T) 89'^'' "'^ich clearly 
i.. ; .M . Severus, ' . 
consuls Eufius Gemmus 
Herod date must ' - * - 

n,.i j*-’.', ‘ 


nything later than a.d. j 
(A.D. 401), * Herod 18, 
Geminus,’ where the 


t'i'f ■ d 'b ‘'i I . p i )9), f*. u.i!it7".oV,‘n 

feruntf i.e. Jerome's c.roi S )/''■'» tb<- vsif'dior tiao>*io of 
‘Tiberius 16, consuls ti e i.\o yjC'v :ii.’ The Western Church, 
i d • g ri • ■ I . *'““-450, notwithstanding the 

an-'M .Ml M ,•■. upheld the traditional date 

f, r ■ \ -I % * • ‘ 

. 'I ' • ■ ■ - ‘ earliest after Phlegon—not 

I ■ ‘ I ■ ’( h V', •.! 1 

it — ^is aga n frem a 1 1 al “icii wri*^ jig, i .i .■ ■» i-. I'- , ( » ‘' 

teenus. ] LM b nsC/fj. 1 9)ibongi i.r .<;i c:’'j)8 0 ofo!ioigci 3 ll).8t 
they asciibi d li 0 C* i ‘il.x on 10 '1 1 ici .us' j ■. n oorsuNfup, for tins 
fell in the 7ih ^ o'lr oc'j O 4 i;.s re.jiu . v n 2li and P*Iaie did no: 
even reaci .!ii(IlL‘s tiu* tlio 1 " !i. her I. p-»mb (I c p 81) po ’ 

M I r* > 'i ‘ ‘ s M <'0' » ’ip ” K I) ' !■ jh 1-1 - s 
re-'lu'td . 1 , ri'i. Ill I'll li / y*i, fa x^iim iioo-mi* -m 

.rroui' ^ of llw '■ n- '-'i 'i-iti 11 1 \ f’’ nr s 8'**d i 10 P‘XfC’.n' 
CJ.rohi c!‘‘\ ''Oil Ji' y t I'v niii!'. I'U( '.sst'i'U, not \ 

21 but A.D. 81. ( 11 .) Of Eusebius’ Chronicle, both in the onginal 
and (in ) in Jerome's version, mention was made in connexion 
uuth Pnlegoii; of its followers there is no need to speak (iv.) 
Epiphanius (a d 376; Hair. li. 22-25) writes out in full a con- 
sular list from his date for '* V,- ‘ , it < 2, , 0 1 !*- d.i e 
for the Baptism, Xov ad 2".* T ■< I ii'M' .c* 'b'* i”. 
extends over tui) v' ' • 1 ‘‘l' c-in*-'. ■;*'!' ' ” or ibo > 

Gemini, the . i.i o If ."i ' find closes 

only m the il »■', . 1 cC t i' '* *• ■ ■ - Cassius, 

Obviously intending to come down to Marcn a.d. dl, ne has, by 
the error— gross even for him-— of splitting into two the single 
■pair .'Semmus and F ah us Geminus, named 

in fa the consuls of a n. 30. It is possible 

that behind the confusion lies some older authority who 
reckon 3d a shoiler Muustry with the Passion under Vinicius 

** He counterbalances his omission of the consuls of A.i). 4, 
Aehus Calus and Sentius Safiurmniis, by inserting between 
A.D. 0 and 7 the fictitious pair Csesar and Capito. His consuls 
for A D 13, Flacous and Silvanus, are only a corrupt form of 
the real names Plancus and Silius Ciecina 


' ’ * ■ their real year, (v.) Paulus Orosius (a.d. 417 1 

. , gives Tiberius 17 for the Crucif\ ,"! u.i-i r_ 

ably reckoning two years as from the Baptism in Li'n 1 1 1 - lo. 

Summary of Patristic Evidence for the Civil 
Year . — A review of this witne - '*■ , to 

Eprdinrm'-, from Tertullian “ ' .ind 

Prosper, sums itself up in two , j it 

d priori piobahle that tradition would piesierve 
iiidcr'tr.«;(;i-L evidence for the date of the Cruci- 
fixion ? { 11 . ) If so, do the data suggest that such 
has actually been the case ? 

(i.) Patristic evidence for the duration of the Ministry was 
passed over for ' , ' ‘ cessary m face of the 

full testimony < 'Ipful because it is a,, 

based ultunatel; , ‘ for thinking that the 

case would be different here ? Yes; for while the date of the 
Nativity, for instance, was known familiarly to too few, and the 
length of the Ministry was of too secondary importance, to have 
given occasion to a constant tradition, the conditions are quite 
dissimilar and indeed umque in lespcct to the date of the 
Passion. Here was to every Chnsjr.n eye from the first the 
turning point of the world’s evolution ; and the Church’s con- 
fession bad always put in ihe forj.'iont the ' ■. - 

‘under Pontius Pilate’ — soe 1 ^latpvvpvKfavvos tin iiovTtao 

HiAosTOtf, Ign. Magn. 11 (with Lightfoot’s note) m ^ipS rUs 
ftysfMuetf n. n., and the early Hornsju Crcea’, vh Itrt U. EL 
trrat.vpu8tvT» It Cannot, then, be considered improbable that a 
still more definite dating by consuls or by regnal years of the em- 


thrbugh the obscure generations that intervene, till it could 
come to light, togv •> > o' - '-i.' a d < i-.'.i.'n 

primitive, in the ii i 

(ii,) But do the i' r*,.'. • - 1 - Vri I'-'t y>- 

probable? was there anythmg in the review of authorities that 
could claim to be a date of this sort for the Crucifixion’ 
^ unless it were ad, 29 (cori'^ 41 '.i’f’ of the 
(«’i : I .-?16Tib.); for ‘ P' ' i’-i a.' bJ-.-J.! b id been 

traditional, it could not nave ■ i' » ' c l* I'l ' ■- 

where or other in the ante-Nicene- ’ - .« m 3 , ' p- 

pc*' s* (i'* * 1 '.'; discarded) 18 Tih depended simply on 
a c ‘ ) ' 0 . M' Johannme chronology of the Ministry 

with Lk 81; Theotecnus, if he real " ■ i • >. .1' i' 
arrived at it by the same process ; I - !. .s .ii . 1 

on Phlegon and on his own - , • ( - J »m ■ . 

phamu-’ *' '.44 (Ti n 1 . 

of all I, I. ‘ ‘ ' 

theone i- o’ '« n '• ’ i-. to 4 < 'ir ‘i. does the evidence 

for A.D. 29 go back, and how far can it be explained on other 
hypotheses than that of the survival of an independent and 

i ■ .... ••the consulship, the dating that 

u .'-l o‘/vIw -■ . Hn ■I’i- ^ D . lire 4.1 1 ' . 88 I,’ IT.,'' . ‘ ''nd 

i 0 -i<“ s O' I* c 0. inese, Hippolytus, j i -• ,-i, it 


‘ I ■-, ! P I.v 8 

Rufus and Rubellio. I. ■- 
the common source a •. I 
indefimtely earlier. T i-i 
ignorant of the tradi 'i 

w.tjj umM.'rs'i'’\ MMcad ' ' 


0 8 ' ( ' 'i<*o II ‘ 

F' 1. 1', a kJ 1 II !’3 1 ■■ 
k; Ml '\i - n latently 
tji 1 ' <> M- - I that it 
, or i f . • . l=’hlegon 


was a i.( 'Uhtn, and not iikcly 1 o be conversant with all that was 
being handed down within the Christian body. 

B t t ' - ri . - 1 

for-ii''i'8''' 
consulship is a secondary' ' 

date for the Pabsion in Clement and Ongen), and that that m 
turn came from Lk 8i ? Possibly ; yet it is surely not easy to 
believe that the evangelist's synchronism of the commencement 
o: , li<f T» i]i' • - - •« i-ii M v‘ ■ • , '8 ■ '1 vf ar should have been so 
w il . ‘.■'MK-/'! I ) i' . > ueriod, not only before 
Cl • "i'’. IJ* r -r*. 1 ; u -o , - . . ■ s J*.ission. No doubt the 

1\ i’u 8‘IUll V. ■' r f.'i. (’■ I- • . . s’ ’ ' I ''T'-a'" f 1_Q. 

II. XX. 1, xxi. 1) based ' ...» 

of Chnst, which is really the Gospel reckoning for his age at 
the commencement of his Ministry ; but even they did not 
leave out of account the period of John’s sole ministry. 

It appears, tlion, not indeed certain, bnt possible 
and even probable, that a trustworthy Christian 
tradition docs point to A.D, 29 and the consulate 
of the Gemini as the year of the Crucifixion. 

3. A brief review, finally, of the evidence for the 
day of the dvU month. 

Perhaps the earliest witnesses are Basilidians quoted by 
Clement (Strom 1 147, ed Potrer, p -lOS), v-l.o \aiic-l bniuten 
Phamenoth 2.3, Pharmuthi 25, and Pharinutt8i 19 [March ' > 
April 20, April 14] To March 2,> alaru'-cr and \\c:g‘iiier group 
subscribes : in Laim, ‘Tert ’ ado. Jvd. S, jnenseHartio tewpori’ 
bus paschtB die viii ealcndarurn Avmhum', and for a.d 
kal Apr. simply, the Lihenan catalogue of ad. 354, Juliui 
Hilarianus De die paschce xv (Gallandi, viii. 748), Aug. De civ 
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xvlii. 64, and the Martyrologium Hieronymianum : in Greek, 
ispo xaXwv'hm ‘ATpsKXtbiv, Hippolytus, C<mm. in Dan.^ ed‘. 
Bratke, p. 19 (so, too, the - C ’ ' r 'o'm' ■ .’■** - ‘s 

attached to this dajO; Actn .. . ,‘“ 0 ' j so ,■!;» »,■ 

decimans m Epiphanius, jffa i - «> i 

(ed Bened vin. App. p. 277) : o . “''or ■>v' 

mipported by the Latin and Armenian versions add iirtt itn-h 
sixoit TrifA'TTi/j Vc;-.'',./* V. x$\ in the "SiCyrcfAos in- 

corporated in il*e C</ror.tf/,n Paschale, ed. Ducanffe, pp. 224, 
225 ~ * vitnesses : Lactantius, Div. viist iv. 

X. IS, ' kalendarum Apnlium; persons 

known to ” • ‘ -j ; t/vs? irpo Bex» xaXat.vhooy 

% ‘ '* i' Chronicler (op, cit. p, 221), ttF xy 

.f/ r ’ . ‘ - ■‘‘I* 'arther seen copies of the 
/ V ' V i'e his own view is decided 

. ' . I , i. ^ h 1, irt St iDpo^gy 

»vr^ypottp» ix ta/v [lege mxtuv] UiXarev iv oTf a-ijpcx/vt/ trpo TStxearivrt 
xccAccvSiSv * AvrpiXkim to teuQos ytyivv^crSoot’ S^, a;? ix sroXXrjf 

xxpi^ueos lyvoifAiv^ iv T/ua dixarptSv xcokcov^Sv *AoepiXktm to» 

foir^pa. mxovSivKt xaTttk^fpccfjLtv ; cf. HcBT, li. 23. 

The first reflection suggested by !’» •, im is t>»o unanimity 
with which (apart from some of .ne M..i- Christian 

antiquity attributed the Crucifixion to a day not later than 
March 26 ; the second, that if a confusion between the vtxcxx 
era.vponripuiv and the ci.vuerTacrtfMv be allowed for, the dates, 

March 23 and 26, March 18 and 20, pair off with and explain one 
• ■ ■ ■ ' " /as understood, not of the Crucifixion 

“ * * J^Iarch 23 became the day of the 

Crucifixion ; or by a similar but converse process, March 20 
mvi'cb( in''''rLii( d . ■. Tc Mirn .‘tiop (u ih the Crucifixion 
on 'i u<‘h !'>) lo ibe Cn: ■ ' ■k O'l. Tii.is wl.m.uating the three 
Basilidian dates as • ■ * ' ■* m Gnostic fancies, of the two 

pairs that alone ai ' , ' • ■ * 18-20 and 23-25, March 25 

(Tertullian, TT.ppolj iii-, So.-j of Pilate? etc.) has clearly older 
and better 'i-tjinou* f . n V.irdi 23 (Lactantius, some known 
to Epiphanui" yv?.s' i = . , , » ‘ 

Acts of Pilate older I ■ '■ ip* v's i. . *0 ' . - 

himself). But these < " * : ’ " * -i i ..vv* 

. ' ' ■ id very tiio <'i'o -•> to be < \ f'u ned as a 
.• -on of the other ; but \.hi(‘h o: v ■ i t ' 

I’or liiat, <h'y of the two for which authority is vastly pre- 
ponderant, March 2^ Dr. Salmon in an admirable article on 
IT ''O’ '■ (fhnst, Biogr. iii. 92&) looks upon that 

V ■ ( • >, ' r,' Cycley published about a.d. 221, as the single 

source. ■■ ' p ■ , - • ■ 'usly) supposes that 

after eacl , ■ - round to the same 

day of the solar month again ; and accepting the traditional 
date A.D. 29 for the Crucifixion, he naturally assumes that, 

since the full moon in ad. 221 did 

the full moon in a.d. 29, 192 or 8xi , • » • , 

fallen on the same day. * Actually this is a week astray, the 
true day being March 18. We ar > /. ' i ■» t —i'' ■? that 
whenever March 26 is mentioned as « « ( ; ‘ I*‘ >> • p the 

Cycle of Hippolytus is the source of the "account." Yet this 
theory, simple and attractive as it is, hardly satisfies all the 
elements of the problem. It might be possible to explain the 
wide acceptance of March 26 in both East and West by the 
dual positK ‘ "7 ' G ‘ a ■ W istern soil ; 

but^Tert.,' ‘ m ' >*’ own Com- 
mentary on , ' ! ■ . i . ■ .of deduemg 

March 23 as the day for the Passion directly from March 26 as 
the day of the full moon in a.d. 221. For TertuUian’a Mon- 
tanist writings commence about A.D. 200, . I " , 

aciiviTv was alinoM at an end byA.D. 22 , : * t 

, ...i.* n" ■•i'Dersits Judeeos is ‘certainly Tmullian’s, and 
I » ■ > ‘ • still a churchman " (Fuller m Pu t, Chi lU 

I, ts chronology cannot be due to the Paschal 

■ , * I In the same way IT as’ Fourth Book 
on Paniel ‘wa- < ’‘i‘ ■ ' < • n i «.i’ than the* 

Chronicle and J ae v J, ‘o", c / s', . 892) ; and 

as it, too, gives March 25 for the Passion (from which also 
111 "‘j i » «> Dec. 25 for the Nativity, see above, p.'‘406«'), 
a ri'.-o'i 1 * j applied for pushing back the ori^nof the 

tr id M of M'i'.*.! ?.') into the 2nd cent 

Genuine, of course, the tradition <■.>■'•101 bo, ba'-nwe, 

? ■ 'V *■ ' the table given - «•' ■ '“1 -'li'*'" 

! > ,■ ■ wnsthi f P" m *m '.L But 

this is exactly the d.iy -pg s ! . -i <1.-'* " on, that, 

namely, which was given in copies Epiphanius had seen of the 
Acts of Pilate. It is true that even m these Acts March 26 
is supported (i.) by all existing MSS and versions ; (ii.) by 
those Quartodecimans who regularly kept the Pascha on 
March 25 on the authority of the Acts : (iii.) by pseudo- 
Chrysostom in A.D, 387, who s •’ p da''* • 1 ]• - ro-'l. 

true on the same authority. I. jos . o ■ i.'at p i 

18th is simply an accidental . j- -in I., ■ . ' -r fl I 0 • re 

the kalends of April; but ■v'"- < n - » * .a* 11 s-* 1 o 

genuine reading of the Acts, ;i icd.-i > . . :L‘ 

period, whether because the » v ^ - i > I, ■ * m ;l ‘ i* -no 
popular date, or because the 18th was increasingly open to the 
suspicion of falling before the cfiii '.o\. \nJ if genuine 
in the Acts, it is a really cun ' ms .imA innarkable confirma- 
tion of a possible date for the Cruciiixiou, l’nda> Nisan 14 of 
the year a d. 29. 

Dr Salmon indeed savs (foe. cit ) that ‘ it is obvious that if 
early trustworthy tradition had preserved the day of the solar 
year on w'hioh our Loid suffered, the Church would not have 
perplexed herselr with calculations of paschal full moons.’ But 

( 1 ) not all traditions which ma 5 '' in fact be true w’erc necessanly 
known to be true to the ancients ; (ii.) after all, what the 
Church w'as aiming at in paschal cycles was a system for cal- 
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culating beforehand in terms of the solar year a day that was 
not solar but lunar. As pseudo-Chrysostom luc.dl: po.Mtj out 
the different data of the chronology of the )ii wj'; 

not converge m ordinary years ; the Church could only imitate 
the season as far as W'as practicable, combining elements from 
the solar year (the equinox as a first term a quo), from the 
lunar year (the full moon as a second term a quo), and from 
the week (Friday). But if the day of tlie solar year had been 
considered alone, the full moon would necessarily have been 
thrown over, and the full moon was the one point which all 
Christians united in treating as essential to a proper paschal 
celebration.* 

It is not unreasonable, then, to hold that the solitary datum 
preserv«'’ * does add a slight additional weight 

to the ' the Crucifixion should be placed on 

Friday ■ ■ 

Conclusion . — To sum up briefly : the separate 
results of five linv'-. ^ -p ■ ‘-y harmonize with one 
another beyond ev|C'( so that each in turn 

supplies fresh security to the rest. The Nativity- 
in B.C. 7~6 ; the age of our Lord at the Baptism 
30 years more or less; the Baptism in a.d. 26 
(26-27) ; the duration of the Ministry between two 
and three years ; the Crucifixion in A.D. 29 : these 
five strands, weak no doubt in isolation, become, 
when woven together, the strong . 1 ; ' ' . . 

of a consistent chronology of the ! ■ I 

Liteeaturb. — F or all the preliminary chronological matter 
" ■ ‘OS that ’of this article, Ideler, 

‘ . ‘ und technischen Chronoloaie, 

2 vols. 1826, is still standard. O. s"" ■ d < d 

to the chronology of the life < ( ‘ .i > ■ .• m . -i 

perhaps be made of Wieseler ''!/•' " //,>■ ' t L ^ 

(Eng. tr. by Venables), and Oa-;;; , ' >r > ' 'f i 

(ET. by Evans). The writer of the present article — some 
points of which had been adumbrated in previous studies of 
his own, Patristic evidence and the Gospel Chtonology m the 
Chwrch Quarteily Review for Jan. 1892, pp. 390-416, and A 
Paschal Homily printed in the Works of St. Chi ysostom, in 
Studia Bibhca, li pp 130-119, Oxford, 1890— has learnt much, 
and derived many references in certain parts of his work, 
from three writers (though with their gcncMl (•('pc'usions he 
in each case disagrees): H. Browne, O/'^o ''o ''oiuu,, London, 
1844 , Hort on Jn 0 ^^ m Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, 
1881, App pp. 77-81 ; and B. A, Lipsius, Pie PUatus-Aeten, 
Mel, 1888. 


n. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

The Apostolic Age may he defined, for the pur- 
poses of this article, as the period lying between 
the Crucifixion [A.D. 29, less probably A.D. 30] 
and the destruction of the temple. Outside these 
limits lie, no doubt, several of the NT writings^ for 
the chronology of which see the articles on them ; 
but NT history may fitly be said to close with 
the great cbrn-;; O’ -I'f of A.D. 70. 

These !*r-L !'» ^'’ars of Christian history are 
roughly conterminous with the labours of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the principal documents con- 
cerned are, on the one hand, their Epistles, on the 
other, the Acts, one half of which book is in eflect 
devoted to each of the 1 w o y « j t j: nostles. But the 
writmgs in ■■ cn <.-» nni ■ on the face of 
them any • ( - i’ system of notes of time ; and 

the chronology must be based, in the first instance, 
on -Mb •! h'-’ * ’ll -as are givr'i. j»r.j!ii i.jl'y in 
Aci', ’s. I» o! Roman iiam- !v - 

(1) The reign of Aretas of Damascus (2 Co 11®^, 

cf . Ac 92«). 

(2) The reign and death of Herod Agrippa l. 

(Ac 121-2S). 

(3) The famine under Claudius (Ac 122®). 

(4) The piocoiisulship of Sergius Paulus in 

Cy])T us (Ac 13^). 

(5) The" cxjiuMon of the Jews from Rome 

under Claudius (Ac 18®). 

(6) The proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia 

(Ac 1812). 


' ' ' ' ■'-* 
their voiirx»; (u ) the Montamstb or Asia Minor, said b," l ttudo- 
Chrvsostom to observe the 14th, not of a lunar but ox the 
‘Asiatic’ solar month beginning on March 24, so that theii 
vr»trx» fell alwajs on Apnl 6. 
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(7) The reign of Herod Agrippa ii., and mar- 
riage of his sister Drusula to Felix (Ac 
24^ 25^®~26®2). 

(S) The T-ror‘i:''alo:ships of Felix and Festns 
(Ac 2,-) 1 2 i-’*- j. 

(9) The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 20®*’). 

(10) The persecution under Nero, 

Two preliminary notes may be offered here. 

a. Imperial Chronology. — ^Augustus died Aug. 19, a.d. 14; 
Tiberius died March 16, a.d. 37 ; Gaius Caligula died Jan. 24, 
A-D. 41; Claudius died Oct. 13, a.d. 64; Nero died June 9, 

A.D. 68. 

b AuthoritieJS for the Period outside NT Writers . — These are 
principally three : for Jewish affairs, Josephus ; for Roman, 
Tacitus and Suetonius : and as they are occasionally incon- 
sistent with one another, it is important to define their position 
and opportunities as historians, (i.) Tacitus, born not later and 
probably not much eaylier than a.d. 64, published his latest 
work, the Annals, or history of the empire from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, at the end of Trajan’s reign, 
c. A.D. 116 ; but the work as now preserved is imperfect, bemg 
deficient for the ten years a.d. 37-47, besides two shorter lacuTice 
m A.D. 30 and 66-68. The materials at his command for all at 
least that passed in Rome were ample, r h - ‘ n i ’ 
tendencies may colour his version of tin ; s » 1. >■ i .). 

only to the emperors, but to their ministers or favourites. 
" ' ” ’ * ■ T ’ ““ irs, wrote 

• Hadnan, 

probably about A. D, 120^ As private f i ^ ' 

he may have had access to additional ^ 

. ' • ! * ■ *■ . r* ‘ ‘ 1 ' anecdotal biographies 

‘ ■ ' ' ■ « jrly history of Tacitus, 

(ill.) Josephus, the historian of Judaism, was more strictly a 
contemporary of the infancy of the Ohnstian Church than 
Suetonius or even Tacitus. Born m a.d. 37-38 and brought 
up in Jerus., he left that city for three years’ stay among 
the Essenes, a.d. 53-56, and left Pal. on a mission to Rome in 
A.D. 63-64, His share in the Jewish revolt — for he commanded 
in Galilee, and was taken prisoner at Jotapata— did not prevent 

■ i ^ 

o '■ w ■ « I ; ■ i ’ ' ■ 

itten before a.d. 79) and on the Antiquities 
(completed in Doniitian’s 18th year, a,d. 93-94) are dominated by 
the distinct purpose of presenting himself and his countrymen 
in as favourable a light as possible to the Romans. On the 
other hand, a writer in Rome enj'oying imper ’ * ^ 

had spent in Pal. most of the years with » < s s this 

article is concerned, was unusually well placed for ascertaining 
the facts, and, except where his ‘ tendency ’ has to be discounted, 
his testimony cannot be dismissed ofl^-hand even when con- 
fronted with that of Tacitus. 

1. Aretas at Damasctts. — This Aretas (the fourth 
Aretas in the line of Nabatfean kings, on which 
dynasty see Schurer, EJF I, ii. 348 ff.) reigned 
within the rough limits B.O. 9--A.D. 40; the exact 
dates are unknown, hut it is certain [a) that he 
reigned over 47 years, iiHCiifiiions being extant 
of his 48th ; (jS) that he died fcojucwhere between 
the death of Tiberius— which brought to a close 
operations begun against him at that emperor’s 
order by the legate of Syria, Vitellius {Ant. xvm. 
V. 1, 3) — and the middle of the reign of Claudius, 
when his successor Abias is found waging war on 
Izates of Adiabene (about a.d. 48 ; Ant. xx. iv. 1). 
But Damascus did not belong to Nabataea, and 
was certainly under direct Eoman administration 
in A.D. 33-34, and in A.D. 62-63, for Damascene 
coins of these years are extant and bear the heads 
of Tiberius and Nero respectively, without any 
such allusion to the local piiiK'c .•i'-. was invariable 
in the coins of client --rales. It must have come, 
then, into the hands of Aretas after A.D. 33-34 ; 
if by force, the empire would hardly have suffered 
the Nabataean line to reign unmolested till A.D. 
106 ; if by grant, the donor must almost certainly 
have been, not Tiberius, whose quarrel with Aretas 
has just been mentioned, hut Caligula, who, unlike 
Tiberius (see the instance of Ileiod Philip in the 
next section), encouraged the dependent prince- 
lings of the East. [The silence of Tacitus will 
then admit of easy explanation, the Annals being 
defective llnougl.o’if Caligula’s reign.] In this 
case, St. I’jiul s' (.■«<!» pe from the ethnarch of the 
city must be placed not earlier than the middle 
of A.D. 37 ; in any case not earlier than A.D. 34. 

2. Beign and lOeath of Merod Anrippa I . — The 
tetrarchy of Herod Philip (Lk 3^) was on his 
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death, about A.D. 33-34, mcoiporated by Tiberius 
into the province of Syria, but ‘not many days’ 
after the accession of Gains (March 16, a.d. 37) 
was conferred with the title of king on Herod 
Agrippa, son of Aristobulus, and grandson of 
Herod the Great, who was then living in Home ; and 
to this territory the I ' pas was added 

in A.D. 39-40, and '*! “ i.', and Abilene 

on Claudius’ accession, early in A.D. 41. Agrippa 
reigned altogether, accordmg to BJ, three years 
over the whole kingdom, and three years over 
the tetrarchies, according to Ant., four years 
under Gaius, — three over Philip’s tetrarchy and 
the fourth over Antipas’ as well, — and three under 
Claudius over all Pal., the year of his death being 
‘ the 7th of his reign and 54th of his life.’ The dis- 
crepancy concerns Gaius’ reign only (Ant., the later 
and fuller work, appears the more accurate), and 
‘ three years ’ under Claudius are common to both 
accounts. But Ant., as has just been said, also 
speaks of ‘the 7th year,’ which (reckoned from the 
spring of A.D. 37) suggests A.D. 43-44 rather than 
44 simply. Against this, however, may be set 
the evidence of Agrippa’s coinage, which appar- 
ently goes on to a 9th year ; * for even if, as is 
likely enough, the Jewish kings commenced a 
fresh year on the 1st of Nisan following their 
accession, t the 9th year cannot possibly have 
begun before Nisan 1, A.D. 44, and even then 
only if the original grant from Caligula preceded 
Nisan 1, a.d. 37, so that Agrippa’s second year 
may have begun on that day. The coinage reck- 
by *i-i‘lf would suggest rather A.D. 45 than 
1 ; J(»-’ p ir.*. would be compatible with the latter 
part of A.D. 43 ; the two in combination are most 
easily reconciled by a date in a.d. 44 after Nisan 
(BJ II. xi. 6; Ant. XVIII. iv. 6, vi. 10, vii. 2, 
XIX. V. 1, viii. 2). 

3. TAe Famine under Claudius.— On Agrippa’a 
death Judsea is made again into a procuratorship 
under Cuspius Fadus. He intervenes in a quarrel 
between the Jews of Persea and the city of 
Philadelphia, seizes and executes the brigand leader 
Tholomseus, and from that time forward keeps 
Judsea clear of similar disturbances ; then (r6re) 
enters on a dispute with the authorities at J erus. 
over the custody of the high - priestly robes. J 
‘About this time,’ Kara tovtov rbv Kaipbv, Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates become con- 
verts to Judaism ; the story and antecedent circum- 
stances are related at length, and it is added that 
Helena, seeing that their kingdom was at peace and 
her son envied even by foreigners for the divine pro- 
tection he enio\ t d, desired to go up to the temple 
at Jerus., whilc T/siLes made great preparations of 
gifts to be offered there. Her arrival was pecu- 
liarly well-timed, for famine was raging ‘ at that 
moment,’ /caret rbv Kaipbv ^K€tvov. But Josephus 
does not say that all this happened under Fadus. 
On the contrary, having digressed to relate what 

* See Madden, Coins of the Jews, ed. 2 (1881), p. 130. The 
ascription of these coins to TTfrid \j:i. !' •rip'—' 

de Saulcy, however, thinks th- n J -n ■•.•(>■ i'kI ’daii ^ i 

. 'i? '• (•' I , I o. I i '1 I '■ -i coins inemseives. Bui 

I * •(,* r ’ pf>- n -ix -M h< figure is quite certain, 

a. i .li( If ' I p'.us no rc.i'On ifc( chronological diflB.culty 

. >ul,i ng'i 'ci'i. 

t " » ihf 0 II ‘i •'ll of li:i'\'('n. 'I nictate Rosh-hashanah or 
the JSiew 4 ear, lol. 2a: 'Our rauois teach that a king who 
ascends the throne on the 29th Adar has completed a year 
as soon as he reaches Nisan 1.* 

J The imporor’s answor to the deputarion sent to Borne on 
lh.3 su )jocL IS dated m the coiisuMiip oi Ilufus and I’ompoius 
Silvan vis; and it tnose were, as is gri.orally assunucl, consules 
of A D. 4,5, the loiter will fail sointwhcio alter the carlv 
months or tliat yjar. [Older editors read irpo 
'IsL/s'cv, but tilo’ latter word is su'iirlv a reiranslation of fu/u 
m the mfeiior Latin M.S8 ; Nusc on.. is it, and ivarks a lacuna ] 
But to date hv other than tne consults onhridni vioiild he so 
unusual, if not unexampled, that v.(.ii)i ciali> in the absence of 
any other proof of the existence of these particular sujjeoti) 
the genuineness of the lettei must be considered do ibtful 
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was cor:ieTii7)oia:y with Fadus, namely, the con- 
version of Helena and Izates, he continues the 
digression through the long chapters XX. ii. iii. iv., 
bringing the history of Adiabene down to a point 
much later even than this visit: and then, after 
returning to Fadus and recording the revolt and 
death of Theudas under him, he on to say 
that Ms successor was Tiberius Alexander, *in 
whose time it chanced that the great famine in 
Judaea occurred in which’ Helena acted so gener- 
ously. After Alexander, of whom nothing fuither 
is related except the execution of the sons of 
Judas the Galilean, Cumanus comes as the new 
procurator ; in the 8th year of Claudius [A.D. 48], 
Herod king of Chalcis dies. These two last events 
are reversed in BJ : * after Herod of Chalcis’ death 
■ dh.'gh c-h'-khigdo-i. 'o : h»‘ younger Agrippa, 
..I'v. Cl i’ Both accounts, 

in fact, treat the two changes as practically sim- 
ultaneous, so that Jose^us certainly places 
Cumanus’ arrival in A.B. 48. Thus the whole 
tenure of both Fadus and Alexander falls within 
the limits of the years 44-48 A.D. ; and since the 
hulk of the events recorded under the former is 
considerably the greater, Alexander cannot have 
arrived before, say, the spring of A.D. 46- This 
is the terminus a quo for Helena’s visit; and as 
Helena had »!ol nppaio.iilx heard of the famine 
before she i!iri\( u i" iljc terminus a quo for 
the famine also, while Josephus’ language leaves 
no doubt that 'the great famine’ ran its whole 
course under the same governor. It is therefore 
possible that it should be placed, or placed partly, 
m A.D. 47 ; it is certain that even the earlier part 
of the crisis cannot be placed before A.D. 46 
XX. i. 1, 2, iL 1, 5, y. 1, 2 ; BJ ii. xii. 1).^ 

4. The Pi ;■<'*’ k ^ ^ Sergius Paxdm in Cyprus* 

— The name of this governor has been found in 
a Cypriote inscription M Ilai^Xov [dudJvTrdrov ‘in 
Paulus’ proconsulahip,’ but unfortunately without 
any i-'* •«•! w which would fix the year. On 
the 1 f*: a dedication to Claudius in the 

name of the city of Curium in Cyprus by the 
proconsul L. Annius Bassus, ‘in accordance with 
a decision pi e\ ioii4y taken by the proconsul Julius 
Cordus,’ if) signed * m the 12th year,’ i,e. of the 
emperor, A.D. 52. Cordus’ tenure, if, as seems to 
bo implied, he was Bassus’ immediate predecessor, 
will cover the year 51, so that in neither of those 
two years can place he found for Paulus. (Ces- 
nola, Cyprus, p. 425; Boeckh, CIG 2632.) 

5. The Expulsion of the Jews from Borne under 
Claudius is recorded in Suetonius {Claudius 25), 
ludoeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Boma exptdit ; but as this writer’s method is to 
group together the events in any one reign of 
similar character — in this case dealings with the 
provincials— no suggestion of a date is given at 
all. Tacitus, whose Annals, however, are extant 
during the last seven years only of Claudius’ reign, 
A.D. 47-54, says nothing of the Jews, though he 
mentions, under A.D. 52, the expulsion of the 

from Italy, a measure at once ‘cruel 
and inefiective.’ Orosius, A.D. 417 {Eist vn. 
vi. 15), is the earliest authority to give a date, 
Claudius IX. = A.D. 49, quoting i t as from Josephus ; 
but, in fact, Josephus is as silent as Tacitus, not 
about the date only, but about the whole matter. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that Orosius 
had access to Josephus direct; the only other 
reference to him (vii. ix. 7) appears to be repeated 
from Jerome’s Chronicle. It must therefore remain 
uncertain whether or not Orosius’ source in this 
case is trustworthy. [Ramsay {St. Paul, p. 68) 
supposes that all Orosius’ dates for events under 
Claudius are a year too early (as might easily 
be the case if, for instance, he was copying a 
chronicler like Eusebius, whose 1st of Claudius 
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began, not in Jan , hut in Sept. A.D. 41 ; see below, 
No. 8. a), so that this expulsion would then rather 
belong to A.D. 50.] 

6. The Proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia must 

fall after a.d. 44, in which year (Dio Cassius, 
lx. 24) this province, taken by Tiberius in a.d. 15 
into his own hands, and ruled thenceforward by 
Ugati proprmtore (dmcrr/3dr9?7ot), was restored to 
the control of the senate, and to administration by 
proconsuls [dvdijiraToi). Further, if Gallio so far 
shared the dis^ace of his famous brother Seneca 
— who was only recalled in a.d. 49 (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 8) from an exile that had lasted about eight 
years — that he would have been passed over while 
it lasted, then the terminus a quo is not 44 but 
49, or rather, since the proconsuls entered on their 
piovincial ^'ovoinMcnl-s early in the year, A.D. 50. 
At ihe aih'iVQ Liiiio, liie distinction between tha 
method of appointment to imperial and to sena- 
torian provinces was just this, that the emperor 
was q_uite unfettered in his choice, while, in the 
other case, all ex-holders of offices in Rome, ex-con- 
suls and ex-preetors, succeeded naturally to sena- 
torian governorships; Dio, for instance {loc. cit:), 
describes this very change as one from selection to 
lot : T^v Sk *AxciloLV Kal r^v MaKedovLav alperoh 
dpXOvcTLV odirep 6 TijS^ptos ^p^€ Sidop^vas dirido^Kep 6 
KXaddios Tore ry KXijpcp. Still, it is likely enough 
that candidates obnoxious to the government 
either did not stand at all, or were unsuccessful 
by at the balloting. Gallio, then, 

entered on ofiice in Achaia certainly not before 
A.D. 44, and probably not before 49, or even 50.* 

7. The Betgn of nerod Agrippa II. and Mar- 
riage of Drusilla to Felix. — This Agrippa, son of 
Herod Agrippa l., at his father’s death was 
thought too young to succeed ; hut on the death 
of another Herod, his uncle, king of Chalcis, m 
the 8th year of Claudius (A.D. 48), ne obtained that 

from which he was transferred after 
• ‘ d <oMi|.1. '<‘u his 12th year, i.e. about 

the beginning oi \ o. to the two tetrarcliies of 
Philip and Lysanias, i.e. the northern pait of 
Palestine. On this accession to new dignity he 
bestowed his sister Drusilla in marriage on Azizus 
of Emesa, a husband whom, not long after, per’ ou 
Xp^yov, she deserted for the Roman pro- 
curator Felix. Thus, if Josephus’ order of events 
is correct, St. Paul’s r.T.ru‘i. before Felix and 
Drusilla, which was .n . ci, b'* i:ot very long after. 
Pentecost (Ac 20^® 24^* ^), cannot fall in A.D. 53, but 
at earliest in A.D. 54 {Ant. XX. v. 2, vii. 1, 2). 

8. a. The P .•*.*' • • T ’ ./*. T] -i events 

which led i.i- i'» \''k' <. ■ .•>' (». ; e last- 

mentioned i)i"c .!!;■«>'. r-,:. j r . .m M'.'i'' ! in a.d. 
48), axe relate »! i i • ! »»•> •: ' < - XX. vi. 

1-3, more hrh Iv Ia \\ ■ ..'i:', .i/i 'i .»l ; the tw^ 
writers, while consistent in the main about 
Cumanus, difier seriously in i » gr. s >1 ' o T clix. Both 
agree that troubles brolce oi:. s>i I'a ‘\ the Gali- 
leans and Samaritans, originating, says Josephus, 
in an assault on Galileans travelling up to Jen s. 
for one of the feasts. Both agree that the Roman 
soldiery intervened; that the quarrel was taken 
befoic Quadi atus, legate of Syria, who in\ iga^ ed 
rlie ie«ponsibility of the Roman ofBciaU for rlicir 
conduob in rokiion to it; and that the ultimate 
result was the deposition of Cumanns. Both agree 
further on the date ; for Tacitus records the pro- 
ceedings under A.D. 52, Josephus mentions the 
recall of Cumanus immediately before the notice 
of the completion oi C l/nidiiis’ l‘2rh j tvir, Jan. a.d. 
53. On the other hand, Josephus, throughout the 

* See also Kamsay, Expositor^ March 1897, p. 200 : Seneca 
addressed his de Ira to his brother, not under the adoptive name 
Gallio, but under the name Novatus ; and if it is true that he 
wrote this treatise a.fter his return from exile, it follows that h^s 
brother’s adoption, ‘I id - 1 ■.'.<] i v .!;■ ■ '■* m. m> .o 'i p'-,,.-*;* - i 
ship under the name i^al' o, 'U a iO be not t‘iir..i r thaii .\.i) i'» 
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story, speaks of Cumanus as the only governor, 
whether of Galilee, Samaria, or Judaea. Tacitus 
gives Cumanus in Galilee and Felix in Samaria 
co-ordinate jurisdiction; which of them ruled Judsea 
proper is not said by him in so many words (by his 
authority^ perhaps not at all), but he apparently 
assumes it to be Felix, whom he introduces as 
iampridem ludcece impositus. Thus in Josephus, 
Cumanus is the only procurator arraigned before 
Quadratus, and even he is sent ofi' to the imperial 
tribunal ; in Tacitus, Cumanus and Felix are 
equally involved ; but since Felix was brother to 
Pallas, the emperor’s favourite and minister, the 
legate, to avoid having to condemn him, puts him 
on to the commission for the trial of his partner in 
guilt, vrho is condemned then and there for the 
crimes of both. 

How are these divergences to be reconciled? The answer is 
not with . " bearing on the chronology of St. Paul's 
life ; see ' ■ 6. Let it be conceded, then, to Tacitus, 

thi^ Felix must have been holding some position in Samaria of 
i •' * him as one of the for Cumanus* 

‘ < , is warranted by Josephus’ statement, 

that the high priest Jonathan was continually urging good 
government on Felix when procurator, * lest he himself should 
mcur blame before the populace for havmg requested his 
appointment from the emperor* (Ant. xx. vui. 6), a request 
which was more natural if Fehx were already known in Palestine, 
Some of the best modem ■ 

wnces, Eng. tr. 11. 202 ; Rar « >. ■ > 

further still. But Josepl ■ - i« * i 

account of the history of his own country during his own hfe- 
time ; and to him it must be conceded m turn that Cumanus* 
rule certainly included Judsea (in the nariv^^-'- -‘•i-O with 
Jeims., and that Felix was probably only a ' >r ' -a’” (»* his 
in Samaria. Prejudice against so near a relation of Pallas made 
it easy for Tacitus or his authority to project back on to the 
earlier years of Felix' residence something of the position, and 
a share of the misdeeds, of hia later procuratorship. 

A third authority for the dates of Felix’ tenure 
is^ the Chromch of Eusebius — the Armenian VS, 
with some MSS of Jerome’s tr., placing his arrival 
in the 11th year of Claudius, the other Lat. MSS 
in the 10th. [In the Bodleian MS of the Jerome, 
this note commences in the second of the two lines 
given to the 10th year, is continued through the 
two lines of the 11th year, and ends in the first 
line of the 12th.] But how are these imperial 
years reckoned ? 

So mnch *1''* 1 * Tj -T.n«k (r'] )t,v • 7„ 2r»,'J 137) 

on Eusebm^ 1 '('*“,■■ 1 - i » 1 : < . '• «i* -i be 

. ■ 1 Both Harnack himself (t6. p. 234) 

. i I ' ' . Essays^ p. 223, n. 2 ; but this essay 

ia a>i old A I) It'ijJi assume a reckoning in the case of each 
emperor from his own accession-day. But it is in the last 
degree unlikely that a chronicle, where every year is reckoned 
00'! ■ x'x \1 1, 1 Ml , -'1 ! ' mr ill 1 p', p.ip.; < 1 <v i"i • 

o* .'I' ' T : . a ■ 1.1 • ( 1 1 ji. 1\ cr>apg n;, , irid f I i-.- 

thougii he leigned uuee monins ol a 3rd year (June 79-aepi; 
81 A.1).), or Trajan, though he reigned six months of a 20th year 
(Jan. 98--Aug. 117 A.D.), are yet allotted only two and nineteen 
years respectively, it seems clear that, as was to be esqiected, 
the imperial years are manipulated into accord with the more 
fi\ 1 !. ri M I « i Bi iwoq'«“- < r s iP 
(. ) V, II .1. (j 1 f ■>, ! s fix . b y', 1 1 .9 natural to 

th'nk f ibt of Jan 1, the con nn'iiooinenr of the Roman consular 
3 ear lid Ej'-eb'.”.'- w.'isan ! abTorn and in the East the year 
was all buc universally commenced about September. The 
Jewish civil year 1 ^ 1 . the old Attic lunar year 

in July; the oln 1 « 1 ' - year in October; the 

talendars of Asia Minor in imperial times used the Macedonian 
months made into a solar year, commencing Sept. 23; the 
similar calendar of Syria used the same months in the same -way, 
only that each month was pushed down one place, so that the 
year prebMUfiM bee an ar the end of October; the Alexandrian 
year (‘n Acir. ‘-O; ihe era of Alexander or the Greeks was 
reckoned from Sept u c. 312 ; the Indictions, an invention of 
Eusebius* own dav, ^lero counted, certainly from September, 
probably from Sept. a.d. 312. The strong presumption that 
Eusebivs '> ■ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1 this mass of usage is re- 
inforced b_ . . ^ parallel, .vear bj' 3 ear, to 

his own years of Abiaham, for the Ohmpiads began in July, and 
a vear that began on Jan 1 must be' out of reckoning with an 
OljTnpiad year for either its fiibi; or last six months. 

(11.) Granted, then, that each Eubeb.an .vear began in the 
September of a Julian vear, can that Jul.an ve.'ir be conclusi\cl\ 
fixed? Xow, the starting-point of the Olympiads is known to be 
July of the Julian year b c 776, if, therefore, a fixed relation 
is established between Eusebian 3'ears of Abr.aharn and Olym- 
piads, a fixed relation between Eusebian and Julian 3'ear8 
follows. Unfortunately, the two versions of the Ckrontele differ 


by one year as to which year of Abraham i- ]) 1.." 1 u Ol 1. 1, 
the Armenian Ann. Abr. 1240, .,■■•0 u* .*'1, and so 

T ii ieromc is the more trustworthy is now, 
' I . ' ‘ - c 'll.!' ■ • - ()* Hort and t . *( o. r.-c .'^p -» d even by 
scholars who had pinned their ^ ■ ;«>.■»* \- 1 ('.■ i'i(80, e.gr., 
Harnack, Chronologie, p 113 ff ) ; and m this particular case two 
symehromsms of years of Tibenus with the Oljinpiads, the one 
ci'i ■ . li i ■ *''iv In {' 0 r/i. *. . ’ (.Tv .<)'•■ ), '.nd repeated m 

o ' - . 1" • •- . ) I . other given u? 

•'m‘ - '-•* w • , \ ()■■ (. c 1 -o « 1 M(* :he Armenian), 

clench the proof. In the first case Tib. 15 is said to coincide 
with Ol. 201, or more fully in the F' o .vith 01. 201, 4. 

Now, m the Chronicle itself Tib. j.'. \ )i 2i", (Jerome and 

Armeman)=01, 201. 4 Jerome, but Ol. 202. X Arm. In the 
second case the date for the Crucifixion is supported by appeal 
to Phlegon's date, Ol. 202. 4. Now, Tibenus 19 (which is un-* 
questionably for the Passion, see previous art. 

p. 413a)=;Abr. ' ■ and Arm.) =01. 202 4 Jerome, 

Ol 203 1 Arm. Clearly, then, the parallelism of the columns 
is right in Jerome, wrong m the Armenian. 

It follows from this investigation that, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, Tiberius 1 = 01. 198. 2 (Jerome) 
=Sept. A,D. 14 to Sept. A.r>. 15; Gams 1 = 01. 2U4. 1 
1 Jcicme)=S(,pi. 37-Sept. 38 A.D. ; Claudius 1 = 01. 
205. l(Jerome)=Sept. 41-Sept. 42 A.D. ; Nero 1=01. 
208. 3 ( J erome) = Sept. 55-Sept. 56 A.D. As the true 
accession-days of these four emperors were Aug. 
19, A.D. 14 ; Mar. 16, A.D. 37 ; Jan. 24, A.D. 41 ; 
Oct. 13, A.D. 54, an entirely consistent result is 
obtained, namely, that Eusebius commences the 
regnal year of each emperor in the September next 
after his accession. When, therefore, he puts the 
arrival of Felix in Claudius 11, he means not (as 
Harnack says) Jan. 51 to Jan. 52, but Sept. 51 to 
Sept. 52, and his evidence, instead of contradict- 
ing, comes into line with that of Tacitus and 
Josephus. 

b. The Departure of Felix and Arrival of 
Festus. — The chronology of so large a period of 
St. Paul’s apostleship can be reckoned without 
difficulty backwards and forwards from his im- 
prisonment at Caesarea, that this date of Felix’ 
recall becomes the most important of the series of 
that have been under discussion. 
V ei there is none about which opinions vary more 
widely, years so far apart as A.D. 55 and 61 being 
preferrea by ditterent enq^uirers; what may be 
called the received chronology (Wieseler, Chron. 
des apost. Zeitalters^ pp. 66-99 ; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays j pp. 217-220 ; Schiirer, HJF I. 11 . 182, and 
the bibliography there given) assigning it to A.D. 
(61 or) 60, but not earlier, while a few older 
w^iiters, reinforced now by Harnack (o.c. p. 233 ff.), 
push it back to quite the beginning of Nero’s 
reign, a.d. 55 or 56. Blass {Acta Ap. pp. 21-24) 
leaves the question open, but is, on the whole, 
against the ‘ received ^ view ; Eamsay (see No. 9, 
below) modifies the latter by one year, to A.D. 59. 

(i.) Ara-im 'ntsfor the later date, A.D. 60 or 61, 

a. St. Paul at the time of his arrest, two years 
before Felix’ recall, addresses him as ‘ for many 
years past a judge of this nation,’ iK ttoXAwj^ irCov 
6v7a KpLT^v Tip idvu rolh-ip (Ac 24^®*^),^ a phrase 
which it is said cannot mean less than six or seven 
years’ procuratorship, i.e, from 52 to 58 or &B A.D, 
jBut it has just been shown from Tacitus that 
Felix had been in Samaria before he came into 
office in Judsea; and since St. Paul’s purpose is 
naturally to press all that could truly be said of 
Felix’ expoiKuco, he would not too minutely 
dll'll nguiP'h boLween his present position as pro- 
cijiaior and hi- pn*' i(»ns jio-h ion as a subordinate. 
The Iriy TToWd a!o I'no’t'hiK' to be reckoned from 
an indeterminate point previous to A.D. 52, and no 
certain deduction of any sort can be drawn about 
them. 

Josephus, after the mention of Nero’s acces- 
sion, records as all happening under Felix: the 
death of Azizus, king of Eniesa; the succession 
of Aristobulus in Chalcis, and readjustment of 
the dominions of the younger Agrippa ; the 
jealousy between Felix and the high priest 
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‘ Jonathan, ho of terror which, after 

Jonathan’s ku , prevailed at each of the 

feasts ; the appearance of various robber chiefs or 
impostors, especially a certain Egyptian; and 
lastly, the ‘ great quarrel ’ between the Jewish and 
Syrian inhabitants of Ccesarea (Ani. XX. viii, 4-8). 
Now, this long succession of incidents cannot, it is 
said, be brought within less than five or six years, 
i.e. from Oct. 54, Nero’s accession, to 60 A.D., 
especially as the rising of the Egyptian was already 
‘before these days’ (Ac 21^®) at the time of St. 
Paul’s arrest, two years from the end of Felix’ 
tenure. But two considerations deprive this line 
of argument of a good deal of its foi ce. 

(1) Josephus naturally groups together all he has to say 

about Pal. under Felix. That he does this after Nero’s acces- 
sion, means that he conceived, not that the ■> 1 ' ' ' ( o' ■*“ 
described began only then to be true, bi . ■ . i. . 

mam part of Felix’ » «(1 ms most striking events, 

belonged to the ru re i , and i! if iV’ x’ p’ c'‘u^atorsh’p 
began m a.i>. 62, com d i l\ Ito t'’c ('/"C so lo* ^ as it < ndtd not 
earlier than ad. 67 or 68. Exact information aboiiL the lalL'-r 
date Josephus obviously did not possess, or he would, as m 
other cases, have given it. 

(2) The various events described were not necessarily succes- 

sive The political arrangements in Galilee or Ohalcis, the 
growing disorder in J ^ • 

been in progress at ( . > ■“ 

‘ , time of a series of 

^ . o' ion of the decep- 

tions practised on the highly-wrought minds of the populace by 
ni'UK'lo-inoMirc rs of all sorts; for whereas the rest led their 
fo'it'Mdi 0.1 iMtothe wilderness with the promise of signs and 
wonders, "a fellow from P*'’ ah > ii this time,’ xatrei ro» 

jKoci/joii, gave rendezvous ■ )■ ii* 'it of Olives, that from thence 
he might show how the walls of Jerus. should fall down at hia 
bidding. At the same time, if this rising is to be placed under 
Nero at all, then St. Paul’s arrest cannot fall before Pentecost 
66, or rather, if the full natural meaning is to be given to the 
words ftfic Tw* before Pentecost 66, and Felix* 

recall before ihe sunnncr of 67 or rather 68 a.d. 

It appears, then, that the used 

to support the ‘received’ date, *. i). h'», nill not 
he^ar the whole weight placed on them, but that, 
60 far as they go, they do suggest a year not 
earlier than a.d. 68, or at any rate than 57. The 
arguments used on the other side must now, 
in tiuTi, be subjected to examination. 

(ii.) Ar(fum.n7itg for an early date, A.D. 65 or 66. 

o. Eusebius’ Chronicle places Festus’ arrival in 
Nero 2, t.e. according to Hamack, in the year 
Oct. 55-Oct. 56 A.D. ; and Eusebius’ chronology of 
the procurators is probably derived from Julius 
Africanus {A.D. 220), ^^llo, whether through the 
Jewish kings of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus 
of Tiberias,* or through personal enquiry (for he 
lived in Palestine), had excellent opportunities 
of arriving at the facts. But, again, a twofold 
answer mav be given. (1) In any case Eusebius’ 
true date tor Festus is Nero 2= Sept. 56-Sept. 57 
A.D., see above, p. 418^ (2) It cannot be too often 

repeated that chroniclers were tempted to invent 
dates for all undated events of historical interest ; 
and as Festus’ connexion with St. Paul would 
deter a Christian from passing him over without 
mention, it is possible that Eusebius (or Africanus), 
if the usual authorities failed him, simply set him 
exactly midway between hia piedecessor Felix, 
A.D. 51-52, and his successor Aibinus, A.D. 61-62. 

For the last procurator, Oessius Floras, Eusebius gives Nero 
10= Sept. 64-Sept, 66 a.d. ; this agrees well enough with 
Josephus’ statement that the breaking out of the war— Aug. 
66 A.D. — fell in the 12l.h \ear of Noro (i,e. on Josephus’ system 
Oct. 66-Oct. 00) and 2 ikI oi riorus, Ant. xx. xi 1. For Aibinus, 
the last hut one, Eusebius has Nero 7= Sept. 61-Sept 62 a-d. ; 
and Josephus relates that a certain visionary was brought before 
Aibinus at the Feast of Tabernacles, four years before the war, 
i e Oct. 62 A D , J5i7 vr v. 3, so that Eusebms’ date is at any rate 
the latest possible, and is very likely correct. 

j9. Felix on hia recall was prosecuted before 
Nero by the leading Jews of Caesarea, and * would 

* Photius, eod. 83, read tlus book, and sav s chat it extended 
from Moses to the death oi the last Jeuish prince, ilerod 
Agrjppa II., in a,d. 100. 


certainly have been condemned for his wrong- 
doings towards the Jews had not his brother 
Pallas, who at that moment stood very high in 
Nero’s favour, interceded on his behalf,’ XX. 
viii, 9. Now, according to Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 14, 
15, Pallas was removed from office not long before 
Britannicus celebrated his 14th birthday ; and 
Britannicus was born ji.-l .‘ifh : \ s father Claudius’ 
accession, circa Feb. s' n, again, if Pallas’ 
retirement fell in Jan. 55 A.D., and Felix’ trial 
receded it, the latter must have fallen in the very 
rst months of Nero’s reign, and Festus must have 
come out as procurator in the summer of A l>. 54 
under Claudius, a result which it is hopeless to 
try and reconcile with the other authorities. 

Harnack, o.c. p. 238, on the ground of the confusion which 
besets even the best chronologists through the different methods 
of reckon ng iinpuri.jl >ears, conjectures that Tacitus has mis- 
takenly p.*t B'u.inn {'.il.’ 14th birthday for his 15th, so that the 
whole story should be transferred from a d. 65 to 66. But this is 
unlikely : m the first place, because Tacitus reckons his years, 
as a Roman naturally would, by consulships, and not by regnal 
years of the emperor at all ; m the second place, because the 

dr .i’ *•' . P.' MT I r. * diO '»■< ...O'" I'. 'dv, 

a ‘ 1 • . 1 i' i.- i.i') '' i .1 < • 'I* T<' '< ■ !*'*• 

It seems obvious — there is certainly no reason against the view 
—that Pallas retained sufficient influence in the early years after 
his retirement to be able to secure immunity for his family. 
Tacitus expressly says that he stipulated that no inquiry should 
be made into his conduct in office, a very different attitude to 
what most fallen ministers had to adopt under the empire. 
ri.‘ Jw'-“)i i‘\ j-M.. I - when he speaks of Nero at the 

dl (• Oi l U n ‘ ror$ S/ecr txtlvov^hvit 

this appears to be only his way of accounting for the acquittal 
of an oppressor cf the Jews 

Stated as a proof for the year A.D. 55 or 56, this 
argument, too, breaks down ; but if restated with a 
more modest scope, it will be found not without 
force. It is, in fact, difficult to believe that the 
Jews would not have gained their case against 
Felix had ‘ . i • m ■ that ascendency 

over Nero which enabled them under the next 
proem at 01 i lisp to win their cause in the matter of 
the temple wall against Festus and Agrippa com- 
bined, A7iL XX. viii. 11. It IS under A.D. 58 that 
this woman’s first introduction to Nero is recorded, 
but it was not till A. D. 62 that she set the crown 
to her ambition by marrying him, Tacitus, Ann, 
xiii. 45, 46, xiv. 60 ff. It was in the same year, 
62, that Pallas, who, according to Ann, xiv. 65, 
was too rich and too slow in dying for Nero’s 
avarice, was poisoned. Not improbably, the in- 
terest of Claudius’ favourite waned with that of 
Claudius’ daughter, so that it was no mere coin- 
cidence that the same year saw the murder of 
Octa^’ia to make room for PoTppa?a, and the murder 
of Pallas. Anyhow, con-ith ling tlio r( "pc dive 
histories of Pallas and I’oiq .'i'.i., il'c ycanM 57, 58 
(59?) -o!' ] ; ■ lo *-uil the Circiirn-tancc^^ of 
Felix i than the years 60, 61. 

In i‘ .. ■ the arguments for the ex- 

treme position on either side liave been shown to 
be equally devoid of conclusive force. But, on the 
other hand, each set of them, though it does not 
establish its own case, tends to disprove the 
opposite. The facts about Pallas and Poppsea, not 
to speak of the evidence of Eusebius, do not prove 
that Festus succeeded Felix as early as 55 or 56, 
but they do seem to exclude a date as late as a.d. 
60. Conversely, the account of Felix’ procurator- 
ship in Josephus, though it does not show that he 
was governor as late as 60 or 61, does seem to show 
that he remained later than A.D. 56. The p'o!)- 
ahilities, therefore, both sides being 
concentrate themselves on the intermediate years 
A.D. 67-59 for Felix’ recall (A.D. 55-57 for St. 
Faults arrest). 

9. The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 20®* ’') in St. 
Paul’s third missionary journ^ have lately been 
brought again into notice by Ramsay {Expositor, 
INT.ay 1896, p. 336) as a date which ‘ can be fixed 
I not merely to the year, hut to the month and 
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daj ‘ The Passover -was celebrated and the Dajrs 
of Unleavened Bread were spent in Philippi. 
Iheieafter the r. ’ i r, r started for Troas ; and 
their voyage : ■ . into the fifth day. In 

Troas they stayed seven days ; the last complete 
day that they spent there was a Sunday, and they 
sailed away early on a Monday morning. Now, 
on the system common in ancient usage and 
followed by Luke . . . the seven days in Troas . . . 
began with a Tuesday and ended with a Monday. 
Fui ther, the Tuesday of the arrival in Troas must 
be also counted as the fifth day of the voyage.’ 
‘ It follows, therefore, that the party started from 
Philippi on a Friday. The only question that 
remains is whether the company started on the 
first morning after the Bays of Unleavened Bread. 
Considering that the plan was to reach Jems, by 
Pentecost, and that time was therefore precious, 
we need not hesitate as to this point. . . . The 
slaying of the Passover in that year fell on the 
afternoon of a Thursday, and the Seven Bays of 
Unleavened Bread continued till the following 
Thursday. That was the case in A.D. 57, but not 
in any of the years immediately around it.’ 

On this thesis three remarks suggest themselves. (i.)The 
calculation of days from the departure from Troas back to the 
*' ' . - the inference that the latter was 

■ ■' . \ possible, Nisan 22, are probable, 

though not absolutely certain, (ii.) The only years considered 
by r.', ‘ ' ' 0(1 ■■ «. >j.io ‘ ‘ But these years, 

thougxi liiey luoiuae tne latest, do not include the earliest 
possible dates for the end of the 3rd missionary journey and the 
arrest at Jerusalem, which of course followed this passover at 
r i" : ). T' < ' af(ewweek8. a.d. 66 was even found 

> c V I ■ ) « rone of the three most likely years, 

’ll 54 may be also taken into account. 
; ■ ■ . day in any year was really kept as 

Nisan 14 is always considerable. Most investigators, and 
Ramsay among them, appear to think that the question is 
solvec' h, the first evening on which the new moon 

was V 'I’/c > n 1 But the Jews must before this have mo(3i- 
fied tne n’<* nl of simple observation by something in the 
nature of a calendar or cycle (Chron. op the Gospels, above, 
p. 411), and any such cycle no doubt deviated not infrequently 
'r ;n i’ ( r -.I'l- ! •' ' r • m. Certainly, the days of 

•• '.V.* •"/' j" ^ >' i these years according to 

the Alexandrine cycle, which has prevailed in the Christian 
Church ever since the 4th cent., differ sensibly from those 
supplieci by Lewin's Fasti Sacn or Wieseler’s Uhrmologie p. 
li: Ca^d icv*< pt'*d oi r? "nsay), being always one day, and some- 
v.r'K'-s '.wo (. i\ & ihe ear’ior.* 


A.I}. 

Alexandrine. 

Lewin. 

Wieaeler. 

64 

Apr. 9, T. 

Apr. 10, W. 


56 

Mar. 29, Sa. 

Mar. 30, Su. 


66 

Apr. 17, Sa. 

(or Mar. 18? Th.) 

Mar. 19, F. 

Apr. 18, Su. 

67 

Apr. 6, T. 

Apr. 7, Th. 

Apr. 7, Th. 

58 

Mar. 25, Sa. 

Mar. 27, M. 

Mar. 27, M. 

69 

Apr. 13, F. 

Apr. 16, Su. 

Apr. 15, Su. 


Now, supposing, as seems a fair estimate, that the 
Alexandrine date is the earliest possible for each 

ear, and two days later the latest, Nisan 14 may 

ave been a Tinned; v ’ri any of the three years 
A.P. 54 (.Apr. 1 1 ), 5«1 j:. 18), 57 (Apr. 7). What, 

then, can i airly be claimed for Ramsay’s investiga- 
tion is, that against the other three years, a.d, 55, 
58, 59, a certain 'u ■ *1 ' is ’o-. of ‘::i| ■■ b.,’. T vdoes 
remain; and wit*: ■■ :• ;o ,:•(* < > o: these 

three years this result serves to confirm the result 
attained in the last section. Combining this with 
the previous enquiry, A.D. 56 and 57 appear the 
probable alternatives for the year of St. Paul’s 
arrest, A.D. 58 and 59 for the recall of Felix and 
close of the two yoar.s’ cjjptivity at Cicsarea. 

10. The PtnecutiorL Nero^ and ]\TaHijrdoms 
of St, Peter and St, Paul, — That the two apostles 
were martyred on the same day is an enoruo’..-s 
deduction from the common festival on Jnro 
which is really the day of the common translation 
of their relies to the safe concealment of the Cata- 

* That the Alexandrine date is always beforehand with the 

date depending on a.rnple ohservatioo will be due to the cycle 
compute tors reckoning Nisan 1 from the time of astronomical 
new moon, not from the time, about 80 hours later, when it 
first became Mitible to observers. 


combs during the persecution of Valerian, Tnsoc 
et Basso coss. (A.D. 258), But that both v^ers 
martyred at Home, and both under Nero, has been 
in effect the constant tradition of the Church ; 
Peter and Paul, with some date under Nero, 
headed the Roman episcopal list in Julius Africanua 
(Hariiack, ChronologiCt pp. 124 if., 171) ; according 
to Bionysius of Corinth, they taught together 
in Italy, and were martyred Karh rhv <xbrhv Kaipbv 
(ap. Eus. EE ii. 25 ; c. A.D 170) ; and St. Clement 
of Rome himself, addressing the Corinthians about 
A.D. 96, sets before their eyes ‘ the noble examples 
of our own generation/ the good apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and that great multitude of elect which 
was gathered together with them in divers suffer- 
ings and tortures, women being exposed as Banaids 
and Birces(l Clem. v. vi. : (rvv7]dpol(T$ij Tokif tX^Oos). 
That the ‘ great multitude’ is that of the Neronian 
martyrs, would be all but certain from the parallel 
account in Tacitus of the multitude ingens and 
addita ludihria of the Christian victims of Nero 
{Ann, XV. 44) ; and the whole proof is clenched by 
the coincidence of Tacitus’ mention of the emperor’s 
gardens— i. 6. the horti Neroniam on the Vatican 
hill — as the scene of the executions, mth the state- 
ment of the Roman Gains (ap. Eus- H.E. ii. 25; c. 
A.D. 200), that the relics of St. Peter rested on the 
Vatican as those of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. 

But the date of the apostles' martyrdom, if it fell in the 
Nr--’-”" -p.-- — ailed, can hardly have been 
. ‘ , < R, ‘iM ■•! J- ■ ' 'i, since 

' ‘ V • ‘ |vo\ . > - ‘to bear 

■ .ji . » “ that Nero first devised an 

. .'I 'm' I I !- I I at Suetonius speaks of the 

i punishment of Ohnstians under Nero 'r ar ’ ’ ' n > r* 1 with- 

I out assi^mg any particular date : \ ‘ ^ S' 

1*'*! of n ‘ m’i f (tei •' T . j 

''././•/I I .V.. it.') .1 ./.'/* I v. .1 i 

. 1- il )’ I'l . O' . .Ilg (' l.( - L' t.ii , . ' .1 <" 

(I I rue ir . ' N .»« ('.1 >• '(‘ • g '■! • » 

cnical <juf'‘'tiOii of the illegality of '* ‘ i “ - 

(•:. .“■'.'I’l'*' ‘ ( I . 1 r , ' ' 0 . 

» • . gree if not in kind from the 

normal csondition of occasional martyrdoms which followed. It 
is true * ’ assigns the apostles’ death to the 

very en * 68. But he gives this date to the 

whole 1 , St and worst of all Nero’s crimes. 

As ho d ror iisi habin vvruora, Tacitus’ account was unknown 
to him, and he has no idea tr»ar the persecution had anything 
to do with the fire ri, Rome, of which he only speaks in the 
vaguest terms under Nero 9 (l(') iiAfrp'nvfAo) yiyovat.crt jr«xx<j) h 
'The actual year he doubtless selecte(i because his (or 
r.J’ '» i\ n ’ <) Po ^ '.‘I’m ' ■ 1 back from 

• ;{ ’‘.I . • *«■<’• I. '» r (•* ( <^.'“ 1 , 1 ought the 

a'*,*.-- 1 'lof T ' - . ' ' '■ “i n . ' 'i-'i'iii .■id I ‘ ■ 

'»7 ')' I ‘I. .■) J( . " M 'll., . ' . .1 < . 

u i \ ‘ - - A ' I I I ■ ■ .1 

persecution ; and this, taken into connexion with the evidence 

T ’ . ’''0!.' ' *1 'eath to within a year at 

• • < • ■ -1 , -middle of 66 fHarnack, 

0 c. p ‘*10, st ]\ more pi » (‘‘-.rly. July A.D. 64 ; but this is to limit 
Tr e posii'j-1 1 fs unioj.soiKil)ly.] 

Probably, modem writers would not have been 
so reluctant to admit this, if the received chron- 
ology had not prolonged St. Paul’s first Roman 
captivity till at least the spring of A.D. 63, so that 
the two years or less which would intervene before 
his martyrdom on the dating just suggested would 
be insufficient to cover what is known or reason 
ably conjectured about his final missionary journej 
But it has been now shown (see Nos. 8. b, 9) that not 
60, hut 68 or 59, is the true date of Festus’ arrival 
in Judsea, and therefore not 63, but 61 or 62, the 
end of the two years (Ac 28**^) of the first Roman 
captivity. Is there, then, any reason to suppose 
that the two to four years which intervene in this 
revised chronology are too few to satisfy the evi- 
dence as to St. Paul’s movements? Pi- \ I - 

this enquiry belongs to a later sta^ ■ ' p ■ s- 

gfilioii ; but as it stands outside the Acts, and 
the temninus ad quern, parallel to the 
terminus a quo of the Crucifixion, for the subject- 
matter of this article, there is a special advantage 
in speaking of it at this place. 

That St. Paul after his release carried out the 
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desire long before expressed by him (Eo 15^®) to 
go on from Eome to Spain, is made more than 
piobable by the testimony of St. Clement, that the 
apostle 'i.*v . “I'm" to the whole world, 

and re?:im . o o' the West’ (iirl rb 

ripfioL T7]s dij(r€(x}s e\6u3P, ad Cor, v. ), and of the 
Muratorian Canon [c. A.D. 200], prefect wnem Fauli 
ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. For a journey 
to districts so untouched, where the very founda- 
tions of Christianity would still have to be laid, 
at least a year must be allowed , and six months 
more must be added for the preaching on the route 
' ^ ' hern Gaul — Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
'' the VoXarLa to which Crescens was 

sent (2 Ti d’-®) was, as Eusebius, HE iii. 4, and 
other Greek Fathers suppose, not the lesser Gaul 
of Asia Minor, but the greater Gaul of the West. 

That St. Paul also revisited the East results 
from the Pastoral Epistles ; and even critics who, 
like Hainack (o.c. p. 239, n. 3), reject these Epistles 
as a whole, admit that genuine accounts of St. 
Paul’s movements after his release have been in- 
corporated in them. But for the journey to 
Ephesus and Macedonia (1 Ti 1^), for the evangeli- 
zation of Crete (Tit P), for the final visits to 
Troas, Miletns, and perhaps Corinth (2Ti 4'^®’ 2 ®), 
for the winter at Nicopolis (in Epirus ; Tit 3^®),* a 
second eighteen months are required. 

Thus three full years, though not necessarily 
more, appear to have elapsed between St. Panl’s 
departure from and return to Eome ; and it follows 
that if his martyrdom in the first great outbreak 
of Nero’s persecution holds good, of the two alter- 
native years to which his release was narrowed 
down (No. 9, above), A.P. 61 has i •: . d * ' o. , 
A.D. 62, and A.D. 56, 58 overA.D. 5,'. j ■ \ i. 
of his arrest at Jerusalem and of his journey as a 
prisoner to Rome. 


So far, then, ten points from J ewish and secular 
history have been fixed with more or less prob- 
ability ; (1) Aretas in possession of Damascus, 
certainly not before a.d. 34, probably not before 
A.D. 37 ; (2) Herod Agrippa i.^s death, i)Tobf.bly in 
A.D. 44; (3) the famine in Jerusalem, nor )»croio 
A.D. 46 ; (4) the proconsulate of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus, not in A.D. 51, 52 ; (5) the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome, perhaps in A.D. 49 or 50 ; (6) the 
proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia, iiiob!b!\ n.'t 
before A. D. 49 or 50 ; (7) the of 

with Felix, not before A.D. 54 , .S- : ■“ | o:n. 

of Felix as procurator of Jud-sr. in \ i> 52 j *1 . 
his recall in one of the years A.D. 57'-59; (9) of 
these three years the first seems to he excluded 
by the note about the days of unleavened bread ; 
(10) and the third seems to be excluded by the 
calculation of the necessary interval between St. 
Pji lu r, I i’i;r before Festus and his martyrdom in 
A. i>. d)! '• Thus the crucial date 01 Festus’ 

arrival seems to be established as A.D. 58, and 
therefore the close of the Acts after St. Paul’s two 
years' captivity at Rome as A.D. 61 ; and a sort of 
framework is erected into which the details to be 
gathered, first, from 'lie ooinpichensive hi-lory of 
the Acts, an' ’ ' 10 m tlio fiagrnontary 

notices in the : now to be inserted. 

(A) The Acts; second half (chs. 13-28). For the 
special criticism of this book, see Acts ot the 
Apostles. More need not he said here than that 
Ac is accepted in what follows as containing, on 
the whole, an accurate and trustworthy ])u-l me of 
events between Pentecost and St. Paul's 
Roman captivity, A.D. 29-61. The picture is cut 
up, as it were, into six panels, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress ; and with so careful 

* That is, if St. Paul’s intenMon to winter there was carried 

crat. 


an artist, the divisions thus outlined are, in the 
absence of more precise data, the natural starting 
point of investigation, (i. ) First period, P. The 
Church in Jems., and the preaching of St. Peter : 
summary in ‘and the woid of God was in- 
creasing, and the number of disciples in Jerus, was 
being greatly multiplied, and -s hi number of the 
priests were becoming obedient to the faith.’ (ii ) 
Second period, 6®. Extension of the Cliuicli 
through Pal. ; the preaching of St. Stephen ; , 
troubles with the Jews ; summary in 9®^ ‘ the 
Church throughout all Galilee and Jiidoea and 
Samaria was havmg peace, being built up, and 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the con- 
solation of the Holy Spirit was 1 ■ hi;, i ’ ’ ’ 

(lii.) r" *• d i''d 0” . The extension 01 die oiiiucn 
to A : ‘..04 conversion of Cornelius; 

further troubles with the Jews: summary in 12^4 
‘ and the word of the Lord was increasing and 
being multiplied.’ (iv.) Fourth period, 12-®. Ex- 
tension of the Church to Asia Minor ; preaching 
of St. Paul in ‘ Galatia ’ ; troubles with the J ewish 
Christians ; summary in 16® ‘ the Churches ii^en 
•-lio confirmed in the faith, and were 

a. o .M .1 ^ i.'oi ^ in number daily.’ (v.) fifthpenod, 
16*. r\i».-:«--()u of the Chuich to Europe; St. 

Paul’s missionary work in the great centres, such 
as Corinth and Ephesus : snmma^ in 19-® ‘ so 
forcibly was the word of the Lord in- and 

prevailing.’ (vi,) Sixth period, Extension of 

the Church to Rome ; St. Paul’s captivities : sum- 
marized in 28®^ ‘ ji-i. ’ ■ ^ \ /iom of God 

and hii^ the , - ' Lord Jesus 

ii h all boldness unhindered.’ 

Of these six sections the protagonist in the first 
three is St. Peter, in the last three St. Paul ; and 
the two halves into which the hook thus naturally 
falls make almost equal divisions at the middle of 
the whole period covered. But the further con- 
sideration of the earlier half may best be post- 
poned until the rich chronological material of the 
later sections has been set in order. 

StaHing-point of SL Pav^» First ixi-ir!. Journey (Ist 
M.J , Ac 13^). — ^The summary which cL*- - lit i* ■:«! section of 
the Acts intervenes between the notices of the death of Herod 
ppa I. (a i' 44 ; see No. 2, above), and of the completion of 
SS Paul and Dana mis’ famme ‘ ministry ’ at Jerus. ; so that it 
4 I ' I ^ !n’u,VL\\oi .cii .s- )itie 

c.> • .'liTfi! \ 1 *.'i‘ «1 I I r i'. la i.i ro ui's no i rn 

.'I r..ih( ' '^r \ i* ‘ . 

have returned earher to Anmocn, - * w , ‘ . I 

had not merely begun to collect contributions in anticipation, 
which was nr.i iial ciioujh, but had closed their fund before the 
famine v\ ib lie ir 1 of, \\b. oli does not seem natural at all. Oer- 
tainl 3 , 'i H p delt gaiob helped to administer the relief, the year 
46isthec‘arhi,-ipo«-'.ih!e 

Nor was the start on the Ist M. J. made immediately after 
their return to Antioch. The description introduced at this 
point (ISi) of The ptnsojinel of the Aniioclioiie ‘prophets and 
teachers’ s.iggobis at lea'll s'^ino inrther period of settled work ; 
a' i i*i I’lu J .ur 11 \ v 'nl- o ■ au a ‘•’■i l , « r r. - a ct ...h r 
; ■( la s I -a ■' Id lo: k." <'r fl i po-i .’i li- w n.-‘r I's ..- 1 «> - 
ri'h d rv. 1 i-i.u fl « •)”( >■■ ■'•■ o’i I- c 

:'’ar ''t P.*" fire ‘i- 1 !»■ a- p' -- /e i.) l«‘ f i*. * * 1 1'* die 

summer (March or April to Nov.), and that during the other 
months he was m general stationary. Thus the spring of a.d. 
47, or inorp particubarlv the end of the paschal season (in that 
yovLTcmia Mar. \i)r*4), is the earliest starting-pomt at all 
pr()b.x!)'(‘ 

Duration of the First Missumary Journey (Ac 
Crossing to Cyprus the apostles landed at Salamis and passed 
* ' w ‘ I as far as Paphos, prcach.rg m the 

i > , . I,;} The stay m CjTrus can hard’A have 

been le*is than some months; the results, ai arv rn'e, en 
couraged the C’ [irioie Hxriiabsis to as in- siiaii, oi the 

commaniiies \ iv . I’d or iounch d in common { L.'-"" •<") A u e;.i 1 o-i , 
then, in iho huiriiner of too siiine 3(‘ar, A.r> 17, dir* par'\ cro-sod 
to the mainland of Purnpnv.ia ; and whcihi r or not llanisv.’s 
attracii.-e conjecturt lx* .lue, tbat. the ■infirmity of tnedesh’ 
was a ui liarial fever caught there in the lowlands and necessitat- 
ing an rmr'«diiite moie up into the Ji.lls, no stay is recorded 
arn.ihLre -.l.ori of Pisid.an Anlior'i P ). T<' ihe 

evsngcl./al.on of this citv and oi h'or/ . i*^ !-> -ira, and lior e, 
luais* efforts of the , ’ ' . ’ s the return 

was Hi'ide by ihe same , * cities were 

vi-i cd I'.MCe T'’e firii sojourn m Ant’oeh P._ was long enough 
♦or ihe v^o^d lO . ■■ ‘ -i>r( i.l aVrc'iul i’ i ■; jti *' ( w lo’- d*- i '* * 
(!.>»'’ , Cl. the -).n i ar o; i b rongcr pn’ --- a v- of .o two > l *. J 
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Bta^ at Enhesus). At Iconium a ‘ long time * was spent (Ixecyip 
xpovov, IP). With Lvstra and Derbe the * ’ _- * • ’ 

was evangelized (IP- "7), and at Derbe th« ! ^ s ■<■0 

many’ (ixocvoOt^ 1421). The return visits were no doubt 
shorter; hut as they included the work of confirming and 
oru' ' /!!•„' ihi new communities (i'rta’rnfltZovrt;^ vsipo7ovri<rac.vTe^ 
irpurpuTkpovSf 1^^ 23)^ ,1 v' < 'i" > been nurried. The 

second stay at Perga, .>■. - . ^ sufficiently long for 

’’ (. '»"i il ■* w I i c : ot "C."' "^rom the 

1' i ‘ > 1 . tI (* V ^ ( < ■ , t ■ I ' ■! * ct. 

V. !■ : 1-1 ‘.1 *\ .• - ' 1 ■! : . mguage, 

op •> < ">.4 1 . <1 0 ( *_ >i 111 ‘-’I Jut as it 

ji* ■ ..1 ‘M o () le V I. «' .I ■ ■■ tenor at 

leas than six months, and the hills between Antioch P. and 
Perg I '.4 ''0 In.i-ii :> n o ' ■ > >-’r ‘.i, 

the '111 .. ' ‘ . I" )'■ - < 

prolonged itself bej^ond a year ; in&eed the smallest space of 
time which will reasonably cover the details of the Acts is 18 



being far less populous or important cities than the two former ; 
that they began the return journey about July 1, getting down 
to the Pamphylian lowlands at the hegiiming of Oct., and back 
to Antioch S. a month later, say Nov. 1, a.d. 48. It is easy to 
allow more than this, and Eamsay raises the total from a year 
and “ *1 > • ’ - 2 in.- and 3 or 4 months, ending m July a.d. 

49 '1 '/ /.’-/f/i /- [*p. 65-73). But the shorter estimate, if it 

satisfies St. J- ■ s f' 1- - o d . pre- 
ferred on the ■ - .■ > ^ ; , p - - on 

this their first missionary experiment should have separated 
themselves from their base at Antioch S., which was yet so near 
them, for as long a period as over 2 years. 

Interval between the Fir.* i . t Joumeyi 

the A^postolic Council (Ac : . ' . ) ^ sties after 

their return from the 1st M. J., and before their visit to Jems., 
‘resided’ at Antioch S ‘for no short time’ (hirpt^ov %/>avev oi>» 
142 B); and although it is just possible that the phrase 
may be meant to o.ir ' . .4h •’<* } cm d i- ' ^ " " ■ --•xtSMl 

of the 2nd M J., J * .v‘m ■>).! * oi.- ■ s j » i . « “vs.mm i i < 
been less than th- roc i r '»,>•* ni* v-) 1, a » ■•■i, 

onwards. For the Council, it may be taken for granted, would 
not have been held during those months ; and indeed since the 
Twelve were by this time no longer settled at Jems., the 
opportunity for the Council must have been found in their 
assembling for one of t io g < }*i J s - 1 f Thus the earliest 

possible occasion v ;i na • i » » u nu--'* er of a.d. 49, circa 
A.pril 6-12. But as Paul and Barnabas are said to have * passed 
t'.rc g I ’^’•M i I ‘0 'i.'d 1 t \' «, nil Mg the conversion of the 

Gtrii' tfe ’ C 0 - a I ■ ■ ' I “ . - . '.I., V* ‘ * ‘ o 

siiMie <b 'i.\ a- c. :- • • • I ■' •>( w ■ < i 

exclude the idea o 1 1 m • I i : .( ■ < : « ; i. 

that they kept tlui*- p r i \. 

weeks following in a leisurely progress towards Jerus., arriving 
there for the Council at Pentecost (May 24). They may easily 
have been back again at Antioch S. by the end of June; and 
as the further stay only amounted to ‘ certain days ’ (n/aipotf: 
wxt, 1636), there is no reason why the start for the 2nd M. J. 
should not have been made in the late summer of the same year, 
say Sept. 1, a.». 49, ten months after the return from the previous 
Journey. [On the visit of St. Peter to Antioch, Gal 2ii, see 
below, p. 424*.) 

Duration of the Second Muaionary Journey {he, 1536-1822). — 
That St, Paul should stan so late in the 'ear, while it would 
have been very unnatural when he was breaking new ground in 
unknown districts, as in the 1st M.J., was natural enough 
when ''f wn3 pr’i’';-rv ‘■0 revisit x’-"* .. C' the 

winter «■<*!. .-mi i * them, ai 1 i,. a . • .in 

turn for .i'*-!"- : - ’ i wi m , j:i the spring, he' might make his 
way on again to further and more strictly missionary labours. 
This, in fact, is what St Paul probably did do on his 2nd ^l. J. 
He left Amioch S. by land, 'passing through .‘S'Va and C’^Virw 
confl.'-mnig ihe Chiirt'hes ’ irirrr.piXait ; c* U-- ; a 
whieli ceruin v implies a good deal more than a night s rest at 
each place. Thus several Churches, such as, no doiihi, that of 
Tarsus, were * \ iwted ' before he reached the Churches of the Ist 
M. J. at all. That of these Derbe is first mentioned, and then 
Lystra (16^), follows from the adoption on this occasion of the 
land route over Taurus, w'hich must have been crossed not later 
than November. It is not St. Luke's habit to describe anything 
In much detail but the foundation of new Churches, — contrast, 
«.p., the first visit to Macedonia (I 612 - 1715 ) with the second (202), 
— «o that no deduction can be drawn ' , > ■ - > 

any events ''•■■V'-* d -u ^ • Qf , ..(■.■ «>, . 

contraiy, rl «• i*. ^ la 11 • - noii ■ 1 -i p 

summary in thoLgh no doubt priiuar.iv interuod lo 
emphasize the great ‘-•cp for.varcl into Km ope' which foMoivs, 
marks also a beating of tiiu-* between ilie old work anil the new’, 
and suggests that the o-it- vas more than a mere episode on the 
way to the other ; St. Paul must have stayed everywhere long 
enough to mark the progress going on, the * daily increase in 
numbers.' Nor is it at all likely that fresh ground would be 
broken m the winter months. It can only have been after the 
passover (March 25-Apnl 1) of a.d. 60 that he concluded at 
Antioch P. the seven months’ ‘visitation* of existing Churches, 
and plunged forward mto the unknown. 

That the phrase ‘ Phrygian and Galatian district ' (nji- ^pvyioty 
He/ r*x«T/jB»ijr 166) or * Galatian and Phrygian distnet ’ (ti&» 
FeX juu $flw>/e», 1828) means not two places, but one and 
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the same, follows as well from the inclusion of both under a 

- _ J ‘ ‘ - . . ' ' ! 

J • I ' I. I' ' . ‘ ' I ■ ir «• 

journey was wie baine as oa uie uisL, 110 m east lo v\esL, 01 . 
Paul’s obj'ect on leaving Antioch P. was naturally the group 
of famous and populous cities on the western coast. [The 
Phrygo-Galatic region, if it lay on the route to Ephesus, can 
have had nothing to do with Galatia in the narrower ethnical 
sense, which was far away to the N. and N.E. ; and this is only 

one of .* i‘*! (■ 1 ■>' M to make Kamsay’s view 

that the <, 1 ’• ‘ •! 4' of Antioch P., Iconium, 

Lystra, and Derbe, all but demonstrably true.] Entrance, how- 
ever, into the province of Asia was barred b 3 ’' divine intervention ; 
and St. Paul directed his e; > ■ ■ . ‘ 

and turned northwards for . , . ■ ■ ■ 

when he reached the Bithynian border. This time the western 
direction was left open, and the party skirted Mysia until they 
touched the coast at a point north of ‘Asia,’ namely Troas. 
But as it is implied throughout these verses that no settlement 
was made for preaching, not more than a month need be 
allowed between the departure from Antioch P. and the arrival 
in Europe. The proclamation of the gospel at Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Beroea, and Athens must have occupied all the summer 
of A D. 50 : the stay at the two former towns, at least, was long 
enough to ^ 1 * ‘or ' '= n ■’ r ‘’’hree Sabbaths’ 
atthesyna^ g i> I. ^ i .. - m , no doubt, not 

the whole oi St. Paul’s residence, but only the time antenor to 
t * ‘ * of Christians and Jews, cf. IS^- 198 9 . Ramsay, 

s ' eleven months to these four places (Ch. in Rom. 

‘ s ' ' , ' -of any hint at specially lengthy 

sojourns — c ' , ' « — six weeks at Philippi, two or 

three months at Thessalonica, and a few weeks each at Bercea 
and Athens must be considered sufficient. The sea route from 
Beroea to Athens is likely to have been taken before the 
autumnal equinox, and the apostle was doubtless eager to get 
on to his future headquarters, so that the arrival at Corinth 

i ‘ ■ ■ * I *. > * 

■ * ‘ : O' ' ^ 

in me evifltwTov Ajflt/ V / s, 01 la’) till April A. d. 62, thus 

covering two winters and a summer. St. Paul, as might be 
expected, arrives at the end of one travelling season and leaves 
at the beginning of another. The departure, if made, as m 
other cases, immediately after the paschal season (on oa April 
2-9, A.D. 52), would be timed to l.i ng "t Paul (i m Ephesus and 
CsBSarea, I 8 I 8 - 22 ) to Jerus., as on i ‘ I* 3id for the Feast of 
Pentecost. There the stay was only for the purpose of ‘ salut- 
■ . • I I ■ ’ home 

. s . .. , .nee of 

two years auu nine inonms. 

Duration of the Third Missionary Journey. Antioch 
was no longer an effective centre for St. Paul’s work ; it was 
out of reach of his new Churches in Macedonia and Achaia, 
while his ‘Galatian’ Churches would be supervised quite as 
easily from rpl'‘aiib, ur'rher he was pledged to return if he 
could (1821) If .■ifUamag.’' was to be taken of the travelling 
season - Js -■« * - Minor, no long delay was pos- 
sible ; • I. » A 1 ‘ were therefore probably brief 

(ls23 -Ti.rraf rn« lZy>6t*; Contrast the continuous work 

iniplud lu 1136 ijiiB 153 . ), and a start made on the 3rd M.J. 
abo’i' August a.I). 52 

Tiii^ I rue ilie ju'-s ige across Asia Minor seems to have been 
• - : ■ ■ 1 \ g - \ ‘ stay in Cilicia (contr. IS^i) ; 

< M < b . I ■ 1 I- 1 the 1st M.J. that St. Paul, 
as he moved in order from one to another, set himself to ‘ estab- 
lish* all the disciples ('Sitpx^/u.tvos ... ffTvtpt^myf 1823). 

This visitation, and the not .im". ’iM'goi (lifi^milt jourrio' between 
\ .loch r., . \ T'. “ - I '-c (m: ts, and Eplics la, ncfd 

1 I'.-'e c'5k < ■!'’ (!».(!■» ii ■■■'! ' w'l than the remaining months 

of A.D. 62. P- ri P- i li 0 1 I M (»f the year, while travelling 
in the less rigg/.l d -ri^,'Lo\M.s .‘■i.ll feasible, St. Paul reached 
Ephesus, and entered on a long residence there, certainly of 
two years, almost certainly of two years and three months — 
that is, if 1910 tout® Si \y .*78 ’ti I - » ■'"r-si rply to tho d*=- 

putingin theschoolof 'l^.jariiM'-, .: .! < \«‘! h - t ir*.eiii''r . •» 
of the synagogue preaching, 198. it is true that in the case of 
the stay at Corinth (see just above) the later and fuller calcu- 
lation ‘s and not exclusive of the earlier and bnefer : 

lor -..IS, on the contrary, the supplementary evidence of 
Ac rpivTixy . . . ovx i^ecvrx/xviv appears to decide the ques- 
total length of considerably over two years 
period thus reckoned terminates at earliest 
■ ' ^ A.D. 55. [A departure not before coring la 

confirmed by the evidence of the two Corinthian J pi'-rlc*. 
1 Co, written about the paschal season (March :>(»- \piil i) .5 
A.D. 55), announces a pfi'ri for leavmg Ephesus after Pentecost, 
for travo'iing rhroi.gn ^racpdonia, 'f« 

Oonnth (l Co 58 ]()!> »5.--a plan whic ■' > «. ■ m 

longer, though less inomediate, visit > ' • . 

intention of going there on the waj ! ” > . ' ' i 

and IColfi^ oi Os?m yxp iu.oi< cLprt i* •re I.' * I i 
not may have even precipitated the « I p' ■ .»> *. ■ 1 * ■ . 

(Ac 201) ] At some time, then, in the spring of a.d. 55, St. Paul 
launches himself on a new' cj'cle of - ’’ intended to 

include Macedonia, Achaia, Jerus., anc '• [2 Co im- 

plies that he had planned to preach at Troas, and staied there 
long enough to find an opening, but ultimately hurried on into 
Macedonia, the sooner to meet Titus and the news from Connth 
(212 13).] Through Macedonia he travelled slowly, visiting as he 
went the Churches of the 2nd Journe\% and possibly founding 
others (202 iuXSeiv tx, ptipn xxi iTxpeexxk-irxf xlrcus \cym 

«Aa«), until he reached Greece proper, or ‘ Hellas.’ There, or 
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m other words in Corinth, he stayed three months— obviously 
the winter months of A.D 65-rr -■ ■ 'v :•( 1 ,-( i 

him to Philippi just ml' . . a u, 

EG), 203. This longer ro ■ _ ■ i a sudden 

substitute, at the tune of starting, “for the direct voyage to Pal 
(2U3), and the party had to hurry in consequence if the distance 
from Philippi to Jerus was to be covered in the six weeks 
between the end of the paschal season and Pentecost a 

week (six days) was spent at Troas, and another at Tyre, per- 
haps while waiting for weather or ships ; but the journey be- 
tween these two places was made with only necessary halts, and 
appears to have occupied not more than a fortnight, The days 
that remained to spare were spent at Ceesarea ( 2110 ), and Jerus. 
was probably reached just in time for the feast. 

St. PauU« Captivities. — ^At Jerus. St Paul was arrested (May 
A-D. 66), and conveyed thence to Csesarea, where his imprison- 
ment, though not of a ngorous character, had lasted a full two 
years {h&r'iott frXriptuQtle-viSf 2427) when Porcius Festus succeeded 
Felix in the middle of a D 68, Festus, unlike his predecessor, 
gave a fairly ):o" nl ’ - r b- ‘ c «se (25i 3 u 23)^ and late in 
the summer .■'i i" i-l. s ' r , ■'.* . i d to Caesar, was sent, with 
other prisoners, m charge of a centunon to Eome. But the 
voyage was much delayed by contrary winds, and they were 
still off Crete at a time when the great fast (Tisri 10= circa 

Popt IPin CQN r .( k g (III 

i. 'i{ r ) ' ‘I I ‘ft/-..*;’; {•(- I ; 

the beginning of November, and the three months at Malta 
(28^^) are reckoned to the full, the voyage was continued early in 
February, before navigation would naturally have begun ; but 
no doubt an official on government business would be more 
likely than ordinary folk to risk sailing at an unpropitious 
season. Anyhow, somewhere m the early months of a.d. 69 St. 
Paul may be believed to have arrived m Rome, and after * two 
whole years’ (Siir/aK tixviv, 2830), {g, m the spring of a.d. Ol, 
the book of the Acts closes, and leaves him ’1 a p'dsoncr ; 
though the mention of the particular penod g.r' >,*> thni a 
different condition of things supervened at the end of it, m 
which case the release, and visit to Spam, would follow at this 
point. [See for the rest of St. Paul’s life, supra^ pp. 420^* 42la,] 

Thus the second . " Acts, from the 

beginning of the 1st ^ ' , > ' , covers a period 

of fourteen years, certainly not less, and appar- 
ently not more; and if the starting-point was 
rightly placed in a.d. 47, the fourteen years will 
come to an end in a.d. 61. 

[B) The Epistles of St. Paul. 

Of these the Pastoral fall outside the 

Acts, and have been . !i . already (p, 421**). 
The two to the Thess. were written in the company 
of Silas and Timothy, the first not long alter 
leaving Athens, 1 Th 3^- 2 Th 1^ ; that is to 

say, during the long stay at Corinth on the 2nd 
M. J., A.D. 61 (50-52). The two to the Cor. fall, the 
one just before, the other soon after, the depar- 
ture from Ephesus for Macedonia, towards the end 
of the 3rd M.J., A.D. 55 (see above, p. 422*^). The 
Epistle to the Rom. belongs to the winter residence* 
at Corinth, A.D. 55-56 (Ro 
The Epistles to Philippi, Ephesus, Colossae, and to 
Philemon belong in j 1 ■ 'i/-. to the Roman 

imjjrisonment, A.D. '"'I. !4 ii the one Epistle 

which contains ‘ of a chronology of St. 

PauFs life (Gal i ' 2 „ the one Epistle which 
would bring together a point in the second half 
of the Acts with a point m the first, is also, from 
the absence of allusions to contempoiary history, 
unfortunately the most difl&cult to date of all tne 
Epistles. 

Date of the Galatian Epistle, — (L ) Resemblance 
of .■sLvlo niid '«nl)jib l-nj.itU r ! j n- i r ' i r' critics 
to GmI lo tIl(^ -(‘cori-l group or Epistles, with 

1, 2 Co and Ro, or even to a particular place in 
that ^roup, between 2 Co and Ro (so Lightfoot, 
Galatian^ ^ pp. 44-56), i.e, on the chronology above 
adopted, in the latter part of A.D. 55. But perhaps 
too much stress has been laid on such resemblances 
taken alone,— as though St. PauFa history was so 
strictly uniform that a given topic can onlj have 
been handled at a given moment, — and too little on 
the influence of external circum-iaiu'C'. to revive 
old ideas or call out new ones. Thus the Philippian 
and Ephesian letters behng (o (bo .-..'iio period; 
but the difference of <(•;.■! r or'- bv.v.een the 
‘ Asiatic ’ province and a Romanized community in 
Macedonia has pioduced a marked difference of 
topics and illustrated a marked progress of 


thought. Conversely, Gal and Ro may grapple 
with the same problems on the same lines (and yet 
what an alteration of tone between the two !) with- 
out bemg at all nearly synchronous with one 
another. The Galatian Epistle must be earlier than 
the Roman, earlier, that is, than a.d. 56 ; nothing 
more can be asserted positively, so far. (ii.) At 
the other end, the terminus a quo for the Epistle is 
the 1st M.J. ; thus, even if addressed, as is prob- 
able, to the Churches then founded, it falls after 
A.D. 48. Further, the phrase in 4^* ‘ because of 
weakness of the flesh I preached the gospel to you 
rh TTpbrepov,^ implies either some considerable lapse 
of years, ‘in the old time,’ or a second visit ‘on 
the former of my two visits.’ With the first 
alternative a date as late as A.l>. 63-55 is possible ; 
with the other, the Epistle must fall between the 
second and third visits, i.e. between the spring of 
A.D. 50 and the autumn of A.D. 52 {supra, p. 422). 

[Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 189) dates the letter from Antioch S 
immediately before the third visit, and finds a reason for this 
precision in the assertion that so critical a situation must have 
called of necessity for a prompt personal inspection ; but it 
might be urged with at least equal reason, from Gal 1® oOron 
Ttt.^£aK fMrKTiBia-dt, that the interval after St. Paul’s last visit — 
whichever that was— had not been a long one.] 

Visits to Jerusalem in the Galatian Epistle . — 
For the date, then, the years A.D. 50-55 remain 
open ; and therefore St. Eaul when he wrote had 
aid according to the Acts either three visits to 
erus., — Ac after the flight from Damascus, 

Ac 11®^ 12^ the contribution for the famine, c. A.D. 
46, Ac 15^'^^^ the apostolic Council, A.D. 49, — or 
four, addmg to the three former Ac 18^^^ the flymg 
visit at the end of the 2nd M.J., a.d. 52. In the 
Epistle, on the other hand, two visits only are 
named, the first a fortnight’s visit to Cephas (Gal 
the second an ofScial visit of the representa 
tives of Gentile to the r^resentatives of Jewish 
Christianity (Gal 2^'^^). ^ Thus, even if St. Luke’s 
enumeration is exhaustive, St. Paul omits either 
one or two visits altogether. ^ But if this seems 
a difficulty, the solution is simple ; St. Paul is 
enumerating, not his visits to Jerus. per se, but his 
visits for intercourse with the elder apostles, 

TOj)s irpb ifj^ov d7ro<rr6\oi;s (Gal 1^'^), and would neces- 
sarily omit any visit when they were absent. 
What, then, of the occasion when the famine con- 
tribution was brought to Jerusalem? If St. Luke 
mentions only elders or presbyters as the recipients 
of the bounty (Ac 11*^), the natural, though of 
course not the only possible, explanation is that the 
elders — that is, the local ministry with St. James 
the Lord’s brother at their head — were by that 
time the supreme authority. Certain it is that, 
whether gradually or at some definite moment, 
the Twelve did separate themselves from the 
Church at Jerus., and became rnoio com »'■ cw) 
missionaries which after all their com mm - - < ii ikimi 
C hrist and their very title of ‘apostles’ meant 
them to be. After the persecution of Herod they 
are never mentioned at Jems, save during the 
Council of ch. 15. Doubtless, they returned from 
time to time, as opportunity offered, to ke^ the 
feasts like other Jews ; but neither at St. Paul’s 
fourth nor at his fifth visit is there the least hint 
of Their pro-oiice. [Tf tlie ancient tradition that 
the nj' 0 '-tlo'«,at(‘oidiiig todi\ine command, remained 
at Jem'S tor t\\ehe years after the Ascension 
[Prasdicatio Petri, Clem. Al. Strom, vi, 5 ; 
Apollonius ap. Eus. jSE v. 18 : Hamaek, o.c. p. 
243 ; von Dobschutz, Texte u. Unters. xi. 1, pp. 52, 
148) substantially represents historic fact, as may 
well be the case, then a.d. 41 or thereabouts will 
mark their departure.] Here is ample reason for 
St. Paul’s silence about the visit of Ac 11. 12 and 
(if the Epistle was written after the summer of 
A.D. 52) that of Ac 18. Thus the first visit of Gal 
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corresponds -with the first of Ac ; the second of Ac 
is omitted ; and the second of Gal answers to the 
third of Ac (A.I>. 49). 

[This connexion of Gal with Ac 16 is generally accepted, 
and a s'^ronpr ar^;;;ri'nt •’or it is the common atmosphere of crisis 
which per' -M os I'o.'i : i * 1 ' ' ‘ ugh they are from 

different points of view It • - ■ ■ • - ‘ {St JPaul^ pp. 15^ 

166), strongly maintains the . ; « - ' i' Ca’ ri'’ o Iv 

the of Acta Some < .. “ S; ’ 

by . 1 \ .i: ''*1 , .-Dme illustrate the 

not wholly without cause, attributes ■ „ , ^ ^ * 

visit cannot foe said in St. Paul to have been xctrk «aro»«Xl^4<^ 
Gal22,mStLuk '' ' ’ ■* « ' 'f-T’-irch 

of Antioch, as th< > ( * ■ . ^ ‘ . • e ic 

harmony. Yers^ ■« * ■ . . ■ n St. 

Paul's ‘emissarle ‘ 

'Im 3 cojBov} with St. Luke's ‘emissaries from Judssa’ (Ac 15i ^tvts 
i-fr t'T '1 ,5“ V-) V’- ■"h's V'— H make St Petei^f 
d( ~c - 101 of Li y I . A'" “■ t . 

a ' . r . / ■ j . I .> in view that St. Peter 

and St James gave a formal pledge of brotherhood, and then 
violated it. But this identification of the two J udaizing missions 
from Jems, to Antioch may As." ’ le by side with the 
ordinary view that Gal 2^^*= ^ bQ chllowcd vn 

Utrder of timfie to recede Gal 2^-1®. There is nothing like the 
ivtutoc. of Gal 118 a 21 to suggest that the chronological series 
is continued. On the contrary, St. Paul's argfument may per- 
hans b€ best naraphi act'd as follows t * I have not received my 
gOi-; , T roll' :hc c d('r apo^. 1 1 **-. I went up to their headquarters 
at Jerus , not on my conversion, but first at an interval of 3 
years, and then at one of 14 ; the first a private visit, the second 
an ofiicial one, when I treated with them, and was recognized 
by them, on equal terms. So far from simply suhnutting to 
them, I once publicly rebuked their chief on the occasion when 
b . 1 , - ■ ‘ ■ ■ i i. *1 ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 1 . o' ' o 1 

*, ■ : : : I !'"i i < “ ’ • . - i ,»<' • ' 

> . , , . ■ ■ I 

to prove his mam point, but has shown the way to a subsidiary 
rearrangement of much importance. The dispute at Antioch 
may then he placed in the wmter (a.d. 48-49) before the Council, 
at which St. Peter ‘employs to others the argument that had 
convmced himself.'] 

Date of St, FauVs Conversion , — The second visit 
of Galatians being thus identified with the Conncil, 
the date has already been fixed as in all probability 
A.D. 49 (above, p. 422*) ; and this visit itself was 
‘ at an interval of 14 years ’ (5A de/carecro-dpwv drwr, 
Gal 2^}, while the first visit was ‘3 ^ars after* the 
conversion (/^erdt rpla ^rij, Oal 1^®). But are the 14 
years of the «econd visit also to be reckoned from 
the conversion (11 years, therefore, from the first 
visit), with Kamsay, St, Paul, p. 382, or from the 
first visit (17 from the conversion), i;’i T . “oo . 
ad he. ? The Greek suits either t ui ; , ' 

argument favours the former, for St. Paul would 
I’M III r .Ji \ -1 .1 f e the intervals at the highest possible 
fijjii-**. 'J'hc fi f ' ' established 

aoove (p. 4iU*j,' ^ ^ side ; yvhen 

St. Paul came o'. . • ■ . isit, he had 

just fled from the ethnaich of Aretas at Damascus 
(2 Co 11®^= Ac 9^®* ^), and Aretas probably did not 
become master of Damascus till A.l), 37. But the 
addition of the 3 to the 14 years would throw 
back the first visit to A.D. 35-36, probably beyond 
the time of Aretas, and the conversion to A.I>. 32-33, 
wherea*^ tiic inelucion of the 3 in the 14 would put 
the conversion in A.D. 35-36, and the first visit 
under Aretas in A.D. 38. 

{€) The first half of the Acts : chs. 1-12. 

Thus, from the dates established in the second 
half of the Acts, it is possible, by means of the 
Epistles, to argue hack to the first half of the 
iicts and to reach two rough dates for the con- 
version of St. Paul (Ae 9^^*), A.D. 35-36, and for 
his first visit to Jerus. (Ac 9^®), a.d. 38. It re- 
mains only to adjust, by the help of these points, 
the division into periods (see p. ^1**), which is the 
BiiLgle hint at a chronology supjdied by St. Luke 
in the earlier part of his work. St. Paul's con- 
version apparently followed not very long after 
St. Stephen's martyrdom, and that, in turn, is the 
first event recorded in the 2nd section of the 
Acts (9^ 8* 6^'®). The first period of relatively 
imdisturbed progress will then end about A.D. 35, 
havmg covered six years from A.D. 29. The second 


period, marking a commencement, but only a com- 
nienceuient, of conflict, begins in A.D. 35, and the 
last event mentioned in it is St, Paul’s first visit 
to Jems., A.D. 38 ; but the peaceful development 
implied in the summary of this period (9®^) justi- 
fies, perhaps, the extension of the period as far 
as A.D. 39-40. The third period ends with the 
record of advance in 12^, after the death of Herod 
in A.D. 44, and before St. Paul’s second visit (at 
any rate before its conclusion) at the time of the 
famine in A.D. 46, and lasts altogether from 
A.D. 39-40 to, say, A.D. 45. That the chronology 
here adopted results in a more or less even division 
of periods— i, from A.D. 29; ii. from A.D. 35; 
hi. from A.D. 39-40 ; iv. from A.D. 45-46 ; v. from 
A.D. 50 ; vi. from A.D. 55 (to A.D. 61) — such as St. 
Luke seems to be contemplating, must he con- 
sidered a slight step towards its verification. On 
the other hand, Harnack’s chronology, which puts 
St. PauTs conversion in the same year as the 
Crucifixion, or, at latest, in the following, allotting 
even m the latter case no more than about 18 
months to Ac neglects these period-divisions 
altogether. 

Conclusion . — This article may be concluded by 
ji • I '• j. * 0 -: of the dates here adopted (col. ii.) 
1 -I »' preferred by three representative 
writers — Harnack (col. i.), who throws everything 
early; Liglitfoot (col. iv.), who throws all the 
latter part late ; and Ramsay (col. iii.), who in- 
vestigates independently, but is nearer to Light - 
foot than to Harnack. 



H. 


R. 

L. 

Crucifixion . . . . 

20 or 30 

29 

SO 

ISO] 

St Paul’s conversion • • 

80 

85-36 

S3 

34 

1st visit to Jems. 

S3 

38 

85-36 

37 

2nd It M • • 

144] 

46 

46 

45 

1st M. J 

45 

47 

47 

48 

Council at Jerus., 2nd H. J. • 

47 

49 

50 

61 

Cortriih icac'ieci late !n 

48 

60 

61 

52 

4th \’«> 1 10 Jci 18 , 3r(i M.J. 

60 

62 

53 

54 

Ephesus left .... 
6th visit to Jerus., arrest at 

53 

65 

60 

67 

Pentecost .... 

64 

66 

67 

68 

Eome reached early in . 

67 

59 

60 

61 

Acts closes early in 

59 

61 

62 

63 

St, Peter's martyrdom . 

64 

64-66 

80 

64 

St. Paul’s martyrdom . 

64 

64-66 

65 

67 


If these several schemes are brought to the test 
of jsg' * ir.< with the ten results established on 
a III « 'm o. probabilities in the first half of this 
article, it follow', wirli regard to each in turn — 

1. That certainly Harnack (A.D. 33), and prob- 
ably Ramsay (A.D. 35-36),^ put St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jems., and therefore his flight* from Damascus, 
earlier than it seems that Aretas can have ob- 
tained po'sscssion of the latter city. 

2. Tiiat for ihe death of Herod Agrippa I., 
A.D. 44 is accepted in all schemes. 

3. That Harnack, at least, puts the return from 
the second or famine visit to Jems. [a.d. 44?] con- 
siderably before the famine can have began. 

4. That no scheme puts the 1st M.J. and visit 
to Cyprus (A.D. 45, 47, 48) in either of the two 
years which are impossible for Sergius Paulus’ 
governorship. 

6. That all schemes bring St. Paul to Corinth 
(autumn of A.D, 48, of 50, of 51, of 52) under 
Claudius ; but that if Orosius’ date for the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Rome (A.D. 49-50) is correct, 
then, since Aquila’s arri\ txl immediately preceded 
St. Paul’s (Ac 18® irpoo-ftircos iXTjXvdora), Harnack’s 
date is certainly too early ; Lightfoot’s certainly, 
and Ramsay’s possibly, too late. 

6. That all schemes make St. Paul appear before 
Gallio at Corinth (A.D. 49-50, 51-52, 62-53, 53-54) 
in a possible year for the latter’s proconsulship ; 
but that the earliest of these years, Harnack’s, 
is not a likely one. 

7- That, in the same way, Hamaek’s scheme 
makes St. Paul appear before Felix and his wife 




Brasilia at Caesarea (a.d. 54), in the earliest pos- 
sible year of the marriage. 

8. That Harnack puts the recall of Felix and 
arrival of Festus too early (A.D. 56) to suit the 
evidence of Josephus, just as Lightfoot puts it too 
late (A.D. 60) to suit the evidence of Tacitus, and 
that a date equally distant from these two (A.D. 
58) is perhaps best of all. 

9. That Harnack’s year for St. Paul’s arrest 
(A.D. 54), and still more Lightfoot’s (A.D. 58), are 
less easy to reconcile with the chronology of the 
passover at Philippi than A.D. 56 or 57. 

10. That Lightfoot’s year, and, to a less extent, 

■! ■ ; ear, for the release of St. Paul from the 

: 'V ■ !i{..: captivity, are difficult to reconcile with 

his martyrdom in a.d. 64^65. 

The evidence from these synchronisms, taken 
individually, does not pretend to amount to 
demonstrative proof ; but the wffiole of Harnack’s 
scheme, and all the latter part of Lightfoot’s, 
appear to contradict them at too points 

to be entertained. Of the other two, Kamsay’s 
is perhaps nowhere superior, and at several points 
inferior, to that of the present article, which is 
recommended as a consistent and fairly satis- 
factory harmonization of a good many results 
which, like the sticks in the faggot, are separately 
weak, but together strong. 

Literattob. — The received view depends on Wieseler’s 
Chronol. d. apost. Zeitalters, 1848. The English reader may 

’ ’ ’ ’ * Venables’ tr. of Wieseler, in Lewin’s FaMi 

- ■ ■ Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, pp. 216-233, 

posthumously printed from notes of a course of lectures de- 
livered in 1863, but seeming, in essentials, to represent his 
latest views. Most recent English wnters had accepted this 
chronolo >ii <■ " ly, St, Pavl the 

TravdUi • ee also for some 

points h ■ ^ w n ’ iV* ■/.*/. 893), subjected it 
30 parti • ■ 'St -ii!,. His main con- 
tention, < . ! ■ !l<* ■ * < a'. 21*10 and Ac 1225, 

has not met, and it ely to meet, with much 

acceptance ; but in . in spite of an unneces- 

tiurU tone, • r i i to the subject is a real 

UTi(i ’ .1 one, and the present article is very much more 

indebted to him than to any other wnter. German books have 
in the main acquiesced in Wieseler’s results, e.g. Schurer’s 
invaluable Geschichte des jnd>s‘J,cn rolkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Chnsti, ed. 2, 1886-1890. ."soiMe I to* ran Catholic writers, in- 
deed, clung to the system which throws back the chronology 
of St. Paul’s later hfe by four or five years behind Wieseler’s ; 
and these have been now reinforced by Blass, Acta Aposto~ 
lorum, 1895, pp. 21-24, who does not commit ii'r -("Ik <■ *1 
a trenchant cnticism of the received view, n * * I* t ■ , 
rj,. r.' ' ■. ’* 77 ,rfe&iws,i. 1897, pp. 233-244, 

Ml ■ ■ . • ■ _ ' < igh his treatment of the 

e- (.t*. i .■ !> .'I It- ory. C. H. TURNER. 

CHURCH {iKK\7]<rla). — FoT the history of the 
word iKK\7jffla and its relation to such Heb. terms 
as and niy, see art. Congregation. 

In the present art. we shall discuss — 

I. Definition OP Church nr NT. 

11. T ■ \ : r 


■ ' : < duct. 

(/')'!■ - ■ ! ■ .. its Functions and Organi- 

zation". 

(D) The whole Church. 

III. The Ideal Church. 

I. Definition of the Church in NT. — 
’E/c/cXt 7 <r£a is used in NT of a single community of 
Christians, or of the sum of the single communi- 
ties, the whole body of Christians. In the last 
sense, two points oi view are possible, and both 
are found in NT. We may think of the Church 
as an * empiric matter of fact,’ i*e, as a collection 
of indhuliiah, the actual Church, or we may 
cease to think of the Church as a noun of mul- 
titude and regard it as a single individual entity, 
the ideal Church. The second point of view is 
closely related to the first. If we ask what is in 
the minds of the writers in this usage, we find 
that ultimately they are thinking, not of a single 


entity, but of a collection of individuals. So 
when St. Paul says the Church is the ‘ body ’ or 
‘bride’ of Christ, he is really expressing under 
the figure of a. single entity, the Church, the 
relation in which Christ stands to the individual 
members. There is, however, a real difference be- 
tween the conception of actual and ideal Church 
in two respects. (1) The conception of the actual 
Church regards it as it really is, i,e, a body of indi- 
viduals of various degrees of imperfection ; while the 
ideal Church is a body whose members represent the 
ideal of membership, i.e, it is a perfect Church, or 
at least one free from the negative aspect of evil. 
(2) The actual Church is composed of the members 
who are still alive and in the world at the time of 
speaking ; while ! ’ ■ ■ '*(;■» of the ideal Church 

does not denote i i ‘ uber of members at 

a definite time, but implies a membership inde- 
pendent of time. The latter is, in fact, an ideal, 
not an empirical, body. Hence it splits off from 
the later conception of the ‘ invisible^ Church, i,e. 
the Church as composed of all its members, dead 
and living ; for it refers neither to dead nor living 
Christians, but to an indefinite body of members 
belonging to no time, present, past, or future, 
because it is a timeless ideal conception. 

The conception of the Church in NT stands in so close a 
relation to two other conceptions, viz. the ‘people of Israel’ 
and the ‘kingdom of God,’ that it is necessary here to say 
something as to the connexion between these ideas. 

(a) The Church and the People of Israel . — ^The Jewish nation, 
by the crucifixion of the Messiah, brought down upon them- 
selves their final and irrevocable rejection. Jews were called 
upon to save themselves from ‘this crooked generation’ (Ac 2^0). 
Since Christ came there was * none other name under heaven 
which is given among men wherem we must be saved’ ( 4 i 2 ). 
It was no longer enough to live after Moses; it was only 
by accepting the baptism of Christ that the Jew could obtain 
remission of sms. But at '• .* * - -- - ^ 

a Jew. His new professi* ■ • . ■ ' ‘ . i > . i 

and the institutions ■ < » >' • ■ 

within the Jewish ■ , 'i . ( . ■> 

between the actual Isr. and the true people of God. The be- 
lievers are the * remnant* (cf. Ro ll®) in the actual Israel, which 
is the preparation for the restored and perfected Isr. of the 
prophets. The Chnst, who ha . ' * ‘ i i s is 

waiting for ‘Israel’ to repent a i n: ' • , He 

may come agam and all things 1 !« . -i \ . .»» > All 

’ • ' ' *1 T’’’ ’ ” 3 . ' u k. >ng 

. ■ . ‘ • ■ e see the Church identified with 

! I • I . ^uished, on the one hand, from 

!■•* •' > ' , I .s - “ ,• , on the other, fioin the rr.'-loiul 

J-- , I ■ * ‘ I “v. I * . coming’ is lo bce the idoii i-i- 

i*; <■ > * % 'calls 

those who believe on Christ with the 
of the unbehevers. So in the Messia ^ ■ 

Isr. and actual Isr. will he one and the same, but at present 
they are distinguished. It was necessary, however, that this 
view should he modified when the admission of Gentiles was 
permitted without demanding circumcision from them. The 
previous conception of the Church and of the future restored 
Isr. was confined to the exclusively national ideals of Jewish 
tradition. It did not travel beyond the ‘ Israel after the flesh.’ 
In Th‘ Pjj’ilinc con(! ‘pi*ou • o'ai \ cr, ili“ Ch i* c’n ii -:.’l n garded 
h- , I c’ -» ri ’oln, but a di-iiiiJlK'ii af'pLa.-. :,lI Avtii Isr ‘after 
li- I -.r (! ( ■» i ) -) and me ‘ oi Goa’ Godhas 

taken from tne heathen a ‘people for his name’ (Ac and 
in this new Isr. ‘they are not all Isr. which are of Isr.’ (Ro 96). 
13ie faithful remnant within Isr., which before was identified 
with the Church, is now but a small part of it. The ‘ oracles of 
God* are no longer entrusted to the Jewish nation, for the 
Cor .*.■ i •- .ci‘(' 1 . ' J. j - 'u . '' ol ir \a U 

(I’p'i .P. U' 1-^ or u.'li V '!■ ( I ‘ ■ il n, is. .n i- 0% cr 

u_'ar - I -n '-iJi J-r. .i-h'a • al Israel. I', lie 

p o'w’ ro Of Ko Jii t' lai.'h i a'l o i < li o in wn ‘h rJ 

P'liri r*i- arc Ir.u ‘no.,’ Iho iic ic! ''.irijr J(w^ irp p , "v i 
br.rit‘no‘‘, and ilio - iica l-ir.-'iu- g- i i d in ii *! li 

wild olive. At the same time, to the Jewish and primitive 
Chi^tian, belief in a restoration of the natural Isr. to the posi- 
tion of a world-subduing kingdom (cf. Ac 16) succeeds the idea 
of ilie k*”gd uri of God as Christ Himself conceived it, i.e. the 
uijLi\ri-)d ra v of Christian principles, a cosmopolitan instead 
of a national coriceiit'O'i. 

(&) 3 he Church and the Kingdom (o/ Heaven'^ of God.— The 
fundaincrital concern ion underlying ^e various meamngs of 
ihc kingdom of (Jod is thac of the Kingship (^’xcrtXdx,) of God 
or Cl.ribl. Hete-t/sia, in Greek wa*- a word wiih a wider range of 
sigTii '(‘anoe ihan we gericralh atca'di lo ,he Eng. word ‘king- 
dom.’ a rd the shades of ineann g iliieh it bore determine also 
the d ITor* nt conc“pi.oiib of the k rigdom oi heaven. We have 
I bus (at) the absrracL sense of i e. those moral and 

spiritual qualities which are m consonance with the will ol 
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God. It is thus that St. Paul bays, ‘the kingdom of God is . . 
*■',1^0 r e and joy m the Holy Ghost ’ (Ro 14i7) ; 

- T ‘ ‘ «M ' ' •> it to the hid treasure and the pearl of 

great price (Mt or that He says, ‘Seek ye first his 

kingdom and his .•■'gl'H O’ ‘■•i ts’ (Mt 6^^, Lk 12'ii) ‘The k 
of God is within yoi ' It i' d’ ''h.'' ’v • ’-o used in this 

sense in the expressions, ‘the glad tn ri-' (v s the gospel) of 
the kingdom’ (Mt 4^3, Lk 8^ etc.), ‘to preach the kingdom’ 
(Lk 4^, Ac 202fi etc.) (/S) In a concrete sense the establishing 
of such a rule considered as an eveiit. We have here two 
points of view from which such an event might be considered 
(1) As soon as Christ’s teaching found disciples, the kingdom 
was already established ; or if we regard the miraculous power 
of Christ over nature, we might say with Him, ‘if I by the 
spint of God cast out devils, then is the k. of God come upon 
you' (Mt 1228, _ cf. Lk 1120). From the point of view of the 

' . ■ i i - ; ' ■ ■ > ' ■ ... 

.,'1 f s.>'. (2) A future estabhshment ot : I 

idea IS especially connected with the second coming of Christ 
‘with the angels of his power, in flaming fire* (2 Th 18, cf. 

6 8-10), ’ of the kingdom in power (cf. 

Mt 32 flio, , . A third but rare use is (3) the 

present rule of God in heaven (2 Ti 4^8, cf. Lk 2342 43, jn 1836) 
(y) Bot,ir(kt!oi — sphere of rule, not so much local, as in the 
prevailing use of ‘ kingdom,’ but in the sense of the society or 
commumty over which the rule extends. This meaning has 
also two vanations corresponding to the first two meanings 
of(/S), They are (1) the actual society < •• . «_ Christians, 

including good and bad members, so I'. I > the Tares 
(Mt 1324-30), the Draw-net (ib. 47 50), and the W _ C • : 
(lb. 221-13), but always with a reference to (2) : u . * " “i ' r 
of those who are admitted to the ' i . ’t . - ■ , n. - .'•' • .i < 
when it is established with pov. i ■ - ^ ■ ( ■ ^-n • 

society of the blessed, to be rejected from which is eternal 
misery, its niembeiship is the reward of faithful service; cf. 
the expressions, ‘Theirs is the h. of heaven’ (Mt 53.10, cf. 
Lk fi20), ‘to enter into, to inhent the k.’ (Mt 620, Ac 1422, 
Gal 521, Col 113, and many other places). 

Of these meanings IxxXrc-.st coiricidt.« only with the last. It 
does not per fa cf v ai‘\ moral or spiritual qualities, e.g, we 
would not say, ‘ rti< C;'iJich is righteousness and peace and 

joy,’ etc. Vr ’ ’ " the word IxackYiarU of an event. It 

IS properly ■ : , denoting the people of God. Even 

when it is spoken of ideally or as a ■' • , "I f idamental 

meaning is still that of God’s folk.* I ‘ • _ 1 n of God’ 

is then a very much wider conception than ‘ Church.’ Where 
the two occur side by side (Mt I6I8), the ‘ kingdom ’ appears 
as the future and heavenly counterpart of the Church. The 
‘bindings* and ‘loosmgs’ of the latter ’ ^ • ’ d 

in the former; cf the words ‘on earth’ ( 1 11 i s ’ 

(s= kingdom), 16. 13 1818, cf. Jn 2023. 

11. The Actual Church is the society of 
C'*-' **i‘ ' . O' V j>; {, of it. 

-The necessary qualifications 
for membership were repentance of former sins and 
submission to t)n])ti«rji in the name of Jesus Christ 
(Ac 2^), which carried with it the demand of faith 
in Christ. The privileges of membership acquired 
at baptism were ; (1) The Christian became recon- 
ciled with God through r". c] rjil'Mf to himself 
Christ’s satisfaction for s 11 ijlo i)* ", Col 
His past life of sin no longer stood against him in 
his account with God. He was justified. (2) He 
was sanctified, and henceforth was called ‘holy’ 
{dyios)y because he belonged to God by the conse- 
cration of h^tism (1 Co 6^^). (J) He received the 
gift of the Holy Ghos-^ C-\ 0 a -!•!■( rnatiiial 

power within him. (4) 1 1 c wn jui :») n ‘Mi 10 i he < oin- 
mon life and sacraments of the Christian brother- 
hood. On his part, in turn, he was bound, so far 
as he could, to live up to the high stiandard of 
that life, ‘ to put on the new man, which after God 
hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth ’ (Epli 42^). 

{B) The Life of the Church , — ^The new life, to 
which the convert was introduced by his baptism, 
was the practical expression of the relation in 
which he stood to God as a member of His ‘people.’ 
His life was henceforth given up to the service of 
God. And that service was the worship of God 
in the public j ' of worship and in the 

holiness of his ; ■ iu !<■ .■ ■'. So we may consider 
the life of the Church under tlie.^c t\\o a^jiects : 
(1) the public W'orship, (2) the Clirwl .an couduct. 

* He 1223 vettriyCpu teetl tepMrircxmv is not tO the point 

aa an instance of a distinctively Christian usage of ixxXrtrta., 
It is plain from the connexion with xuv^iyCcti that ixxXyio-ia is 
used here in a quite general meaning, ‘assembly,’ without refer- 
ence to its technical Christian significance. 


i. The Public Worship, 

This subject divides itself into ttvo branches : (Ij 
Occasional ceremonies. These were the rites of 
baptism and ordination. We’ “ ’ ' ** ■ 2ial 

forms of service in connex ■ or 

burial. (2) Ordinary services iiiese were also of 
two kinds ; (a) a public (i.e, not confined to Chris- 
tians) service, which was of a didactic ( ‘ edification,* 
1 Co 14*'^®) and missionary character; (b) the 
‘breaking of the bread,’ a private (i,e, confined 
to Christians) act of worship. 

(1) Occasional Ceremonies. — [a) Baptism was the 
ite by which the convert was formally admitted 
as a member of the Church (Ac 2^^-'^^). It was 
therefore (Mt 28^®) to be administered to every 
Christian without exception. St. Paul always 
takes it for granted that his hearers have been 
baptized {e.g, Ac 19^, Br 6^, Col 2^^* ^^). It is indeed 
regarded as necessary for salvation that a man 
should have undergone this ceremony (Jn 3®), which 
saves the Christian as the ark saved Noah (1 P 
320.21)^ At the same time, it is never regarded as 
a merely mechanical means of salvation, but is 
contrasted with circumcision by its spiritual 
significance (Col and the subjective element 

{'i.e. faith and a good conscience) is insisted upon 
as the necessary accompaniment of the ceremonial 
act, if the receiver would obtain its advantages 
(1 P 3^^). The ritual of baptism consisted of an 
immersion of the baptized person in water (Mt 3^®, 
Mk 1^®, Ac 8‘*®). The baptizer accompanied the act 
with the formula ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ 
(Ac 2^ 8^® 10^® 19®, cf. Ja 2*^), or more fully ‘in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Mt28^^ Didache 7). No limitations are 
expressly mentioned in NT which forbid us to 
suppose that the right to baptize did not belong to 
every Christian, but as a matter of fact we find no 
instances of persons baptizing except those with 
some sort of recognized position of authority. Our 
Lord (Jn 4^) and the apostles (Ac 10^, 1 Co 1^*^) 
generally avoided baptizing in ■ • • 1 f.*. 1 ' i" 

the duty to helpers and assist. , « I S M * 1 . ^ 

(6) Ordination, — Every Christian had a charisma 
(= gift, talent), the nature and degree of which 
determined his position and dnties in the com- 
munity. But while the charisma in most cases is 
considered as coming direct from the Holy Ghost 
to the individual at the time of or alter his 
baptism, without any further human agency, in 
some instances a charisma was bestowed through 
the ‘laying on of hands.’ The ‘laying on of hands’ 
in OT was the symbolic act of < oii» (‘\ ing Ji gift (aa 
in blessing Gn 48^^, api'oisilir!;: o oii cc' 27^) or 
a curse (as the scap«-go.ic Lv Id- In the case of 
our Lord the ‘ laying on of hands ’ was especially 
attached to the miracles of healing {e.g. Mt 9^°, 
Mk etc.), and He left to His di<5ciple3 the power 
of healing through the same act (Mk 16^®). In the 
apostolic age it is also found in connexion with 
liealing (Ac 9’^ 28®). It thus had the significance 

of a miraculous power. In tte passages where it 
is mentioned as an accompanying or .«!U[ijdemerita i y 
ceremony to baiii-'iii, the miraciiloii'' gilt of tJie 
Holy Gho'>i JitreiKP ii-^ employment (cf. Ac 8^® 5tc£, 
i.e, the ‘laying on of liaTuIs' i'. iljc instrument by 
which the Holy Ghost was given in this instance), 
and is contrasted with the ordinary gift of the 
Holy Ghost thiougli baptism. So, too, when a 
man was to be ‘ set apart ’ for a particular work, 
he receives a special ‘gift’ for its performance 
through the ‘ Ij \ i eg on of b.'i nd s.’ This is especially 
mentioned of ili<‘ .''(svoii [ \( (Vh, the mission of 
Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13®), and the work of 
Timothy at Ephesus (1 Ti 4^^ 2 Ti l®'i, and it appeal a 
in the Pastoral Epp. as the regular form of or (Iain- 
ing a bishop or deacon (1 Ti 5--). It was accom- 
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anied by prayer (Ac 6 ® 13^) and fasting (13®). We 
nd the ‘ laying on of hands ’ performed by apostles 
(Ac 6 ** i9^ 2 Ti l^'), by an oidinary disciple at 

the command of the Holy Ghost (Ac 9 ^^- by the 
prophets and teachers at Antioch under similar 
circumstances {ib. 13®), by the presbytery at 
Ephesus (1 Ti 4^^). 

(2) The Regular Worship. — We turn now to the 
regular services of the early Christian Church. 
At the first the community met fo: the purpose of 
worship daily (Ac 2^®), and we find no intimation 
or allusion that any day was marked with more 
solemnity than the others. But at a later period 
the ‘ first day of the week ’ is singled out from the 
rest and observed with especial honour. The first 
occasion on which we meet with this is in 1 Co 16^ 
‘ upon the first day of the week let each one of you 
lay by him in store ’ his contribution to the collec- 
tion. Then Ac 20^ we notice the disciples of Troas 
athered together on the first day of the week to 
reak bread. By themselves these two instances 
could not be pressed. But in Eev there is a 
mention of ' the Lord’s day,’ rj Kvpiaxy which 
appears as KvpiaK^ Kvplov in the Ridache 14^, and as 
KvpMK^i simply in Ignatius {ad Mag. ix. 1 ). These 
all hang together with the fact recorded by all the 
evangelists that on the first day of the weeK Christ 
rose from the dead (Mt 28\ Mk 16^, Lk 24^, Jn 
20 ^). The resurrection of Christ was the foundation 
of Christian hope (1 Co 15^’*^®), and therefore the 
day of the resurrection was par excellence the 
Lord’s day (see Ignatius, loo. dt,^ Ep. Barn. 15), 
and when it became impracticable for the ‘ breaking 
of the bread ’ to be celebrated daily, it was cele- 
brated with <•. ■ r .1 ' ’ ' y on this day {Did. 14^ ; 

Pliny, Epp. -i, * ^ » •. convenire’). To what 

recise date this practice goes back in Christian 
istory we cannot say. St. Paul (Ro 14®) speaks 
of those who esteem one day above another, and 
those who esteem every day alike, but he is here 
robably referring to the Jewish Sabbath. The 
ewish Christians themselves observed the Sabbath, 
and some attempted to force its observance upon 
the Gentiles (Gal 4^®, Col 2^®). But the Sabbath 
and method of its observance are especially dis- 
tinguished from the Lord’s day [cf. Ign. loc. cit 
'no longer sibbali/^ing ?? rr'\ but living 
according to the Loi d r« d:i;. , j m*. i 'p. I».,' ri. loc. cit. 
Sabbaths are not pleasing to God, ‘ therefore we 
observe the eighth day for re j oicing ’]. On the early 
history of the Christian Sunday, see esp. T. Zahn, 
Skizzen aus dem Lehen der alien Kirche, cap. vi. 

Of the existence of yearly festivals we nave no 
intimation at all in NT. The Jewish Christians 
still observed the Jewish feasts (Ac 2^ 20^®, X Co 
16®). There is no allusion in 1 Co ® (‘ Our pass- 
over also hath been sacrificed, even Christ, where- 
fore let us keep the feast,’ etc.) to the observance 
of Easter. The context show’s that the apostle is 
not speaking literally. The starting-point of his 
theme is the comparison of the Church to a ' new 
lump ’ from which the old leaven has been purged 
out. 'We, too,’ he says, ‘as well as the Jews, 
have a Passover lamb ; therefore let us keep the 
feast . . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ His imagery is borrowed from the 
distinctively Jewish passover, but the lesson drawn 
applies to the whole Christian life, not to any 
occn-^ion -co ^-ds'u.vxt*/ is rather ‘ keep festival’ 
il.jHi ‘ko«*p the It is noticeable, however, 

ilijii in ilio huor IVj-<*l‘aI controversy both parties 
referred to apostolic usage (see Bus. EE v. 23, 24), 
in view of which we are not justified in drawing 
an argument from silence against the apostolic 
foundation of the Easter festival, and the exact 
date of its institution must he left an open 
question. 

tn 1 Co we find that St. Paul presents to us a 


picture of two kinds of Christian woisliip. In eh. 
14 is described a meeting whose chief aim is mutual 
edification; in lli 7’-34 Qf a very different char- 
acter and ceremonial, the purpose of which is to 
‘eat the Lord’s Supper’ {KvpiaKbv Beiirvov). In the 
same way two kinds of leligious observance are 
distinguished in the account of the primitive Church 
(Ac 2^^), 'the breaking of bread and the prayers.’ 
It IS not quite certain whetlier rah irpoaevxds here 
refers to the public prayers in the temple which 
the Christians attended {e.g. 3^), or to the ■ - 

of the community ; but as the writer is • 
the salient elements distinctive of the ' / < 
life, the latter has a slight balance in its favour. 
In any case there is abundant evidence {e.g. Ac 1 ^^ 
24 . 46. 47 424 ff 31 J Christians at this time 

held assemblies for worship distinct from the 
\* * * ' ad.’ 

I • : Christian worship was not 

held to take the place of the temple services, which 
were attended with scrupulous regularity (Ac 3 ^). 
Neither — and this, of course, refers not only to the 
first days of Christianity — did it take the place of 
individual private prayer (cf. Ac 10 ® 16^®, Eph 6 ^®, 
Ph 14). 

{a) The public service. — The purpose of this 
service was before all tiling‘s edificniio’i, Mod ihi-) nor 
only for those who wcie jiliLauv i)L‘li(-;\ ct-, bi.t al-o 
for unbelievers. It had, then, a missionary aspect, 
and for this purpose was made as public and open 
as possible. At Jerus. it took place especially in 
the temple as long as this was permitted (Ac 2^® 3^^ 
5^®), or in some public place (Ac 2 ^, cf. ®). Un- 
believers were welcome to attend and listen (1 Co 
14®®), Every Christian had received the Holy 
Ghost and a ‘ gift ’ as the ‘ manifestation of the 
Spirit’ within him (see 1 Co 12”^-). Whatever was 
the gift he possessed, he was hound to put it at the 
service of the community and use it in harmonious 
working with the whole {ib.'^^^'). But if we look 
through the lists of gifts in Ro 12 ®^*, 1 Co 12 ®^* we 
see that there are some {e.^. miracles, healings) 
which would not qualify ti i* j(» o to contri- 
bute to the worship of the « -ii . So we find 

a distinction drawn in 1 P 4^®* between the gifts 
of speaking and the gifts of ministering (5ia/coveiv= 
corunbuLing by personal help or offerings to the 
common support). To the former it fell to take 
part in the public worship. St. Paul mentions 
(1 Co 14®®) as constituent elements of this service ‘ a 
psalm,’ ' a teachmg,’ ‘ a revelation,’ ' a tongue,’ * an 
interpretation.’ The division is not a rigid one : 
a ‘ psalm ’ might be aLo a ‘ tongue ’ (cf. Nor 

is the enumeration o\ii<i;i-i i\ e ; prayer is not in- 
cluded, though it formed an integral part of the 
service (cf. ll*). We may then, perhaps, divide as 
follows : (a) teaching, (^) prayer, ( 7 ) praise. 

(x) Te">'h‘r'f ~We are only considering here the place 
<vvMjp ,.d »\ r A ‘ ing in the services. We must treat later of 
Che wider quescion of teachmg in general. A discourse Jomied 
part of the service in the Jewish synagogue where it was con- 
nected with the reading of an appointed portion of the OT 
Scriptures (Lk 420ff , Ac 1315 ; see Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. Bk. in. 
pt. t c. 6, pt. ii. c. 12 ; Schurer, Ht/P, § 27). We have several 
instances of discourses in the Christian services (e.g. Ac 207ff')» 
and there is no doubt the ‘teaching' in these assemblies took 
the form of one or nioro dis'*oui>ed But the question of public 
reading is nor quite so ob\’ous It is, hovve\er, on d priori 
grounds quite probiihie in its-fif, and is supported by certain 
supposed allus'onsin hT. Thi.s I’imothy is told (1 Ti 4^3) to 
*gi\c' Ikv-1 to leadiDir, to r\h<nTaiion, fiMU to umvI i*i^ , and the 
wiiser of rlie hpo(*. f.liiKies 'O the arrangeii'pn’s fjr T*ie public 
rtadiTii; or nis l)ook(lie\ l-\ cf Col 41''^ ^omev\niiT i.iter there 
arose a st-nararc olfice called tnat of the ‘readci,' whose duty it 
was toicful in the public service? (see llarnac'k, Die sog. apk>st. 
KirchenwdnuvQy ‘T(‘xte u. Lrit ' lid 11 . hfr. .>). 

(i) Prai/cr a as made stan(ling(Mk ll2.'j)<4r ix»iopling( Ac 2(J8821fi) 
with iiplitted hands (1 Ti liven li the vvoids oi the prayer 
were uttered by one person only, the prayer was rcjrardL*d as 
that of the whole congregation. Thus in Ac 4^4 30 the prayer is 
g .( II lerl, .I’v, but is ascribed to the whole assembly 
r.x.i cai-zi. T ’i Tov fififlv xatl fiiffav. We must ttot piess Una coo 
I as i: all actually spoke in the words given. It may 
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mean that they followed it, and by their ‘amen’ at the end 
identified themselves with the speaker ; or perhaps they 
repeated his words audibly after him ; cf. Ac 2026 j-yv trita-iy uvroit 
xpo(rr,ulc(,TQ All prayer did not, however, consist of definite 
language. ‘ glossolalia’ comprised prayer 

as well as ■ ' ■ such ‘prayer with the spirit’ 

was incomprehensible, both to the speaker and to the hearers, 
unless it were interpreted by one w' o' of interpret- 
ing tongues. The object of the i'l aiy with the 

occasion. The necessity of ’ ■ ■ “ ‘ i-i . /-^v. --u 

with the material for its dai 

find, however, m addition to « ‘ • 

to establish certain prayers as a permanent part oi me worsnip. 


-- •> I 1 which Dear 
I . 'I ' )r ! Such are 
, 1 “' o 10 - (and mercy) 
'‘w 1- 1 " 3US Christ,’ 
■ * < “ ' e Pauhne 
‘ ‘ the bene- 

■ the grace 

, -he much 

■ ■ . le love of 

you all’ 
f , ose of all 

The form of i' -- (d “ ■ - 

« to jni’.'h ii - 

-('iLia' Oil an 1 benediction 


"gif ! .J ■ li 

IS laid down to De roue weu. f i»i . 
find as yet no - ' ■ ' - ‘ i . 

the appearanci o- r*'*. C’ -- - ! >. 

especially (1) 1 ( o’ ; o' - ■ ', «< 

and peace fro- .1 
which occurs with vanatiom 
Epp , and also of 1 P, 2 P, 2 . * 
dictions, ‘The God of peace ’ 
of our Lord Jesus Chnst be 
fuller form, ‘ the grace of oui 
God, and the commumon of 
(2 Co 1314) These occur als< 
the Pauline Epp., He, 1 P, and Rev. 
and concluding p* ’ l* " i ,- 1 1 a 1 < a^:? 
very well represc'. . i pi i^vf -s oi 
with which tht services were begun and finished, differing 
verbally in different churcl ‘ ■ I i ' 

liturgical aspect m NT is : ■ 

of ‘amen’ (e.m Ro 1533, Gf ■ , J ^ 

Clement of Rome concludes his Ep. to Cor., and the set 
forms of prayer given in the Didache (chA 9, 10). have a stiorg 
afSnity with Jewsh prayers, which suggests mat the Churen 
may have for some time used forms of public prayer borrowed 
n t'ltie nO'irci^i 

li. is, ’ . ' "ir-; r» e that, except m the Gospels, we hear nothing 
in or ..lie Lord’s Prayer. It is not quoted at all, nor can 
we find instances m NT language which can be said to contain 
r ■' ■ ' it. R ‘ 7? ' . * 8) the 

( (‘. I . , -'epeatT T- i*ru; “'."Cr times 

cl' \ , wh (>h proves how umversaJ its use became in the sub- 

H.) I •• 1(‘ i._»* 

(y; Jr'raise, i.e. the ^ving of thanks (iixx»‘CTt7v), the act of 
blessing (i-Acyov). of praising (othfly), or o: gh'. 'g 
God. Line pi u cr, i -‘o ' i 'n. t ' •«- m ui on ii lan^age, 

or in the ‘tongue’ il ). ("i.o ioso ) From its more 

emotional character, a .< iil .-re i < I'-e latter than was 

the case with prayer. Examples of praise are to be found in 
the w’ I .■'] " nn the Epistles, 

e.ff. Ro »•> G I -.5. : I . I .,2 Ti 413, He 1361, 

1 P 411 51 ^, 2 P 3 I 8 , Rev 16 . These, again, arc ghcMi a Htur- 
gical form by the ‘Amen’ which almost iii\ar’ably £0 lo%v-», but 
' i ■ . p 1 . the case of the saluta- 

i ( • ' , ' '■ - ‘ ‘in sublime outbursts of 

pi a auCil a.' itv-' xi''*'*** uf liuu xijrxlilxB uf the -\pO(*. ((* J. ROV f^l 

ill*’ Iji etc ) evamples of praise m Ircer and ic-.s sg uotvii^d 
form than jii liie (jo\ologi£-s. We perceive in them the most 
intense religious emotion, i ‘ 
strain easily passed into tl « . 

‘psalm* or ‘hymn’ by a memuer , was me 

form which the gi'ting of praise r « i , - , * 1 Co 

14l5.26,Eph5l9 ColSlb, Ja5l3). =: s 

hymns are preserved in Lkl or 'i s 

1 ' r., I * ‘ *■ . 1 * .,5h as ■ I . f I. 1 < , 


f ! u ■ ‘ • I ! “ . ■ . by the whole congree^ition together. 
As m me case 01 prayer, the congregation made the ascription 
of praise a corporate act by saying ‘Amen’ at the close (1 Co 
1416, Rev 614 194). 

T.icyornw m n liv'h iho teaching or prayer or praise might be 
dcli’c*’*''! wt>-e lb roc. IVom the prophet it came as a direct 
revelation from God, with all the force of a \orb.‘ll\ inc 
mo-,'*! ' o\p«, — ‘ d r* I id r'-,' language, and th'^rcTorc ne_ding 
ro i.\ a'.' — '• v.v >. : 't - 1 r 'j. From the nj/ 'i er (U a toi^’up 
also iL c.a7 K ii- in ‘iii-jii- utterance ^Ac 24 ‘to speak wth 
oi'ci r s- iia :ri > ? )*-\ ga.-i* them utterance but the Ian- 
gi.agi w!i- .ii<‘<*.i .»>. r f IS 1 1< :o il'c lit.i’-ci- »i 1 to the speaker 
hirn.'he i, urd i-s : u c d a 1 ir. hi r % 4. the power to 

.Tuc-pr.'t rcii^, i-, . Co li). From the others it did not 

ccwme as an iiispro'' inrcrance, but the teacher spoke with 
greater weight and ar 'icr ly. as one who had receiveci, in a 
special digi-'c, ihe ‘g.i* of leaching’ from the Holy Ghost. 
The ‘teacher,* by virtue of his gift, ranked higher than the 
‘speaker in a tongue.’ He stood next to the apostles and 
prophets in the divinely appointed order of the Church 
a Co 1228). 

To the necessity which St. Paul felt of correcting certain 
abuses in the Cor services we are indebted for an interestin', 
picture of these meetings (1 Co 1423 35) their eagerness to 
exercise the gifts of w'hich they were conscious, the Cor. Chris- 
tians had made their services scenes of confusion. Members 
did not wait for one anoil er to finish speaking If a prophet 
received a ‘revelation,* he siooJ up nt once and delivered it 
while another was still sper’ ■ • * ’ lets and 

the ‘speakers in a tongue ’ . . . .to lead 

them to excess. The prophet unconsciously added a subjective 


element to his message The * speaker in a tongue ’ indulged 
his zeal ■ i * ‘ i ’ ’lether the others understood what 
he mea’ . ' ; - contusion, the apostle lays down 

the follovsrmg checks : (1) Not more than one to speak at a time ; 
each must wait his turn. (2) The one who is speaking to stop 
if he perceives another waiting to deliver a ‘ revelation ’ (3) The 
‘ speaker m tongues’ is not allowed to speak unless an interpreter 
be present. (4) The ‘ revelation * of the ’co iiu t t ro l>e c u ilc’ 
by those who possess the gift of ‘disc. ii. i_ ; 

avsvfjiMTiuv, cf. 1210 ) gt. Paul does not mention a presulent in 
the meetings, and he addres'=^es himself directly to the congrega- 
tion, as if everything were to be decided at their discretion. 
" ‘ ■ to suppose that there was no one to 

I • ' I “ 1 . I • _ ithenng, e.g. to appoint the time of 

meeting, to declare the opening and closing of the service, etc. 
There is no doubt that work of this kmd is included in the 
labour of 1 - ' - jl id in 1 Th 612 , though we 

cannot go 1.1 , - . ig . is a special allusion 

to these services 

Women were present at the services, and contributed to the 
worship (1 Oo Ho, cf. Ac 219). gt. Paul directs that they shall 
keep their heads covered during worship, while the man shall 
pray with uncovered head (1 Oo 114 Both at Oorinth 
(1 Oo 1434 ) and at Ephesus (1 Ti 12 ) he forbids women to 
take an active part m the services, and the general language m 
which he speaks shows that he enforced the same rule m all hia 
churches. 

{h) The * hreahing of hread »^ — The expression t] 
kSActi^ rod cLprov in Ac 242 refers to something more 
than an institution of common meals. It is indeed 
doubtful, in the light of 6^- % whether a system of 
universal common meals existed at all. But m 
any case the double repetition of the article ij kMo-ls 
rov dprov would be strange unless the term were 
technical, and referred to a special breaking of a 
special bread. And such we find to be the case in 
1 Co 10^^ where the expression ‘ the bread which 
we break’ refers to a religious act, and in 11^®, 
where the eating of the bread forms part of an act 
of worship called ‘eating the Lord’s Supper,’ and 
its significance is to ‘pioclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come ’ {ib. ^). From the action of Christ at 
the institution of this sacrament, the technical 
name by which it became known was ‘ the break- 
ing of the bread.’ The expression occurs some- 
times without the article {e.g. Ac 20*^, Didache 
14^), where there can be no doubt as to its technical 
use. In some places {e.g. Ac 2^® 27^) it may refer 
to an ordinary meal. The only other name which 
is given to it m NT is the Lord’s Supper, 1 Co IP®, 
which refers, however, to the whole meal of which 
the xXdcrts rov dprov was the central act. As early, 
however, as the Didache (9®) the word e^xapiarla is 
used to express the same thing (cf. also Ign. ad 
Smym, ch. 7). 

By its nature this service was of a much mor«. -n , ' ■ 

acter than the other. It was not held in * . . 
admission for non-members, but restricted fi/ „.y . i ^ 1 - 
tians {Didache 95 ‘ Let none eat or dnnk of your Eucharist save 
those whq, are baptized in the name of the Lord’). It was the 
secrecy with which the Christians shrouded the Eucharist that 
gave rise to the absurd accusations which were popularly 
bio.ig^ t again.-, them. At the same time, it seems, when pos- 
hi >Ic, lO i a\u 'ii^en made the occasion of a gencr.*! of 

the whole Church, nch and poor (Ac 207 , 1 Co His- 3 ') 

The ‘breaking of brf d’c'*-*' " ' r'. cl dr, ' (246). in 

the Didache, however, ■ > p-ii > • cd > l on !■.“ I ' "d’s day 
(cf. also Ac 207 , 1 Co 16 ). Ti .■ a*- 1 0 -r >(('.■•■ ’“g on the 
occasion of its institu .in (»' vc . ' r e ;i,l hTtrvay 

(=s evening meal) in 1( > il^' , .\! , <• u-'i-’-ay w'as 

a ‘remembrance’ of the last i- MS ' '' '’i Christ ate with His 

disciples before His death. ! v\ - ■ ■ • made a common 
meal, of which the ‘breaking of the broad’ and the ‘drinkmg of 
the cup’ vTro a part (r^* 1 Co p. ’r '■p vi-i V. ix- 

srXtjtrO^yeu) l\) I'li^i'C;!'! iion in( il *■ re C"*.’- 

sostom (H^-'i'f 27.rt'‘'’o'l 'i o' r- )- / \ 

community i>u'>o<!-rn» C-i*.'." - • \ r, 1 r < -on 

appomted -i - in i i.ii . iM.-- 'jCTliJ ■■jtl (-ji. -r.-'" e 

mysteries, uiey partook 01 a common least, tne nen Drmging 
the viands, and the poor, who had nothing, being invited by 
them, and all feasting together.* The aspect of the meal as 
an act of love on the part of the rich is supported by the 
words Ttcbrexiirvvyvn tws fjJh B^avrecf in 1 Oo 1122 , which mean the 
poor generally, not those who have not hou'ses. The common 
meal msis called '.he ‘lo\c-ica.-r* (ayary, round in NT only in 
Jude '12 iiio rigii: read ng in ‘iPzUi 3., pro, , 1 , 1 ^ » rvra<; WTI 
not kysfstJL.t) 'i lougri at fir*.! occiirniig . 1 ; no sii'i c .iin .i- 
the ‘brea ang o jiiad,’ uhich formed pan of it, the two were 
afterward*- separated, and the Lnc'hiri's’ held in the early 
morning, while tne Agapse still took place in the evening ; so 
first in Pliny, Bpp. x. 96. See Lightfoot, Ignawut,, ii. 312. 
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St Paul gives us a picture of this act of worship as it was 
celebratea m Cormth at the time, which we <■ ' . by 

other hints m NT. A discourse prec'^i .rf it , ■ ' ^ ,7 s , „t it 
is clear that this was not the *i. Ci)i'P.r, for the apostle 
complains that each one, as he arnved, r ^ o’ c r 1 <- ■::» the food 
he had brought with him, without \ i i - ‘ rest (1 Go 

1121 83). During the meal came the formal * breaiong of bread' 
(cf. 1 Co IQi®), probably with a prayer of thanks (cf. iix«pttrTviera.( 
in the accounts of the institution by Christ, and the prayer of 
thanks in the Did. 92) All present then partook of the bread 
i-j. 1 /- i-o-" Then perhaps the meal (cf, 

? i 1 ■*- '*1 ;> CO’ .lining wine (this is more prob- 
' ' ■ , ' . M • ‘ t water was used, cf Mt 2629, 

‘ A! ' " ’ (1 Co 1016), and all drank from 

it (1126), The prayers of thanks {tuxctpitTria^ by which the bread 
and wine were consecrated probably varied with the occasion. 
In the Didache (ch. 9) formal prayers are prescribed, but the 
prophets present are allowed to ‘give thanks’ m 

words of their own choice (oera, Bskeveriv), lO®. There is some 
doubt as to whether the bread or the wine came first m the 
order of service. In Lk 12i7ff- (WH), 1 Co 1016, Did. 9, the 
blessing of the cup is placed before that of the bread In all 
other places, however, the cup follows the bread, and this has 
always been the traditional order in the Christian Church. 

Literature. — O n the ea • the following 

books may be consulted: ' i' ^ cultiis sacH 

Christianorumt 1851 ; Abe . . i. t ‘ • in der alten 

Kirche, 1853; Harnack, Der christl. . 

1854 ; Volz, ‘ Untersuch. aber die Anfang < 

dienstes,’ in SK vol. i. 1872 ; Jacoby, ‘ Die constitutiven 
Faktoren des apost. Gottesdienstes,’ m JDTh vol xvui. 1873 ; 
Weizsacker, ‘Die Versammlungen der altesten Christengemem- 
den,’ m JvTh vol. xxi. 1876; Seyerlen, ‘Der christl. Cultus 
im ap Zeitalter,* in Zeitsch. fur Prakt. Theol. 1881 ; H. A. 
Kostlm, Gesch. des christl. Gottesdienstes^ 1887 ; Julicher, Zur 
Gesch der ’■ ir in der alten Kirche^ 1892; F. 

Spitta, Zur ‘ • >• I f ues Urchristenthums, Die urchristl. 

2rad. uber Ursprung und Sinn des Abendmahls, 1893. (For 
wider hterature on Eucharist, see art. Lord’s Supper.) The 
histories of the Apost. age usually contain chapters on this sub- 
ject. For these see general hterature at the end. 

ii. The Christian Rule of Conduct, 

( 1 ) The Christian in his Private Life, — By baptism 
the Christian died to the world, and so the nega- 
tive, prohibitive, sphere of law had no longer any 
meaning for him (llo 6®, Col 3®’^^ cf. Gal 2^^ 5^). 
His life was consecrated to Christ (Ro 12i‘2), who is 
its goal (Ro 1#, Ph l^i), its example (Ph 2®, 1 P 
221-24)^ and the source of its spiritual strength (Jn 
6^®, 2 Co 12^, Eph 4^®). His body is the sacred 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6^^), a member of 
Christ {ib, ^®), and therefore personal holiness and 
purity are his natural condition. The near ex- 
pectation of the second coming of Christ led to two 

Tactical results; (a) a holy enthusiasm which 

uoyed him up under every trial with the con- 
sciousness that the present evils were only transi- 
tory (Ro 8^®* 2 Co 5^"®, Eph 4®®), and would 

be succeeded by a glorious future (Ro 6®, 1 Co 15®®, 
Col 3®®^'). Death itself is welcomed as a quicker 
realization of this (Ph ^ (5) A severe and stern 
discipline of self. Men waited in hourly expecta- 
tion of Christ’s appearance (1 Th 5®, 1 Jn 2^®). It 
was then no time to give oneself up to feasting. 
PvcMi iibnirnc and family cares are regarded as 
< oTiij V : Lioi- jigjiinst the service of the Lord, which 
.-■lioMid nb-o'i) every thought and feeling (1 Co 
734. 35)^ The Christian must be ever on his guard, 
watchful and vigilant, fasting (cf. Ac 13® 14^ Did, 
7^-8^}, ever in arms against temptation (1 Th 5®, 
l^h and pray without ceasing (1 Th 5^’). 

ms mind is set on things above, not on things that 
are upon the earth (Col 3®). But as he is on the 
earth he has to perform his human duties and to 
bring into all his relations with fellow-men prin- 
ciples in accord with this high and ideal life. 

(2) The Christian and Ms rdhiw-Christinns . — 
The central principle of Chii^iiaii oLlrio'» is lo\e, 
the practical expression of faith, Trians di dydiriffs 
ivepyov/jL^PT) (Gal 5®). Faith without works is dead, 
says St. James (2^®), and St. Paul is at one with 
him, for above faith he puts love (1 Co 13^®, cf. ib,^), 
and love does not exist apart from works of love 
(cf. 1 Jn 3^®). Love is the ‘ end of the charge ’ (1 Ti 
1®), the bond of perfection (Col 3^^). And this love 1 
was chiefly exercised towards the fellow-Christian I 
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(Gal 6^®). The name of ‘the brethren,’ by which 
the Christians denoted their fellow -belie vers, was 
especially significant. It implies descent from a 
common ancestor, membeisiiip in the same family, 
and was used among the Jews to denote their 
fellow-countrymen, the ‘sons of Israel ’ {e.^. Ex 2^^, 
Dt 18^®, Ac 2” So when applied by Christians 
to one another it introduced the idea of a tie as 
strong as that of blood relationship binding them 
to one another. The love of the brethren (_0tXa- 
5€\</>la,He 13^) manifests itself in a spirit of humility, 
gcnil(mc.‘-<. and kindness to all (Gal 0“^ etc.), m 
obedience and gratitude towards the workers and 
rulers in the Church (1 Co 16^®, 1 Th 5^^ He IS^"^), 
forbearance of the stronger towards the weaker 
(Ro 15\ 1 Co 10®®, 1 Th 5^^), chanty to the poor (Ro 
12®, 1 Ti 6^®, He 13^®, 1 Jn 3^^), compassion and help 
to the suffering and helpless (He 13®, Ja 1^^), and 
hospitality to ^1 who need it (Ro 12^®, 1 Ti 5^®, He 
13S 1 P 4^). By the strength of this Christian love 
is realized the truth of the gospel, that all out- 
ward distinctions of rank, nation, and sex are 
abolished in the common paiticipation of member- 
ship in Christ (Gal 3^®, Col 3^^}. At the same time, 
it is important to remember that even within the 
Christian community concrete social reforms were 
not aimed at, except so far as was demanded by 
the new morality. In the expectation of the second 
coming, social and political questions were matters 
of secondary importance. The general principle 
of St. Paul was that a man should stay in the 
position in which the ‘call’ of God was received 
(1 Co 7^®), and work truly and honestly in that 
position (1 Th 4^^, 2Th 316-12) until the Lord came. 
So the relations of rich and poor still remain, but 
are softened by the duty of charity ; slavery is not 
abolished (Eph 6®‘®, Col 32^-4^, 1 Ti 6^, Philem), but 
its sting withdrawn by the proclamation i-T * h » 
equality ; the current view of woman’s p.- -iT! 
accepted (1 Co 11®* 1 Ti hut toned down 

by the same truth (cf. IP 3^). In regard to 
marriage, indeed, new principles were introduced 
which the laxity of heathen and even Jewish views 
made necessary on moral grounds. St. Paul (1 Co 
7) in view of the second coming discourages the 
unmarried from seeking ^ in accordance 
with his general prmcipl , * ■ . ■ man wherein 

he was called, therein abide with God ’ (v.^^). But 
he condemns those who would forbid marriage on 
asce'iic mt iin(l- (1 Ti 4®; cf. the same teaching in 
He 13^), ana sanctifies the relation of man and 
wife by comparing it with that of Christ and His 
Church (Eph 5®^). The reform which u'\> 

introduced was the sacred inviolabili ;*'■:■■■ 
gave to the marriage bond by forbidding divorce 
(Mt 19®, 1 Co 7®®). The qu(-lIon of 1 c’UMiif gi , 
after the death of one party, i- .-•omGv.li.n ( oiib.ii ■ 
The injunction as to bishops and deacons (1 Ti 
3®- Tit 1®) that they should be the husbands of 
one wife, and to widows (1 Ti 5®) that they should 
have had one Im.-bjinJ, were interpreted in the 2nd 
cent, as inoliibiiiou’. against a second marriage 
But this remarriage is recommended in the case of 
younger widows (1 Ti cf. 1 Co 7*^®), which leaves 
the question doubtful. On the other hand, it is 
very unlikely that the apostle would speak in such 
moderate language if he were ning lo bi'rain) . 

The natural result of this I'oblcr coikcj'Uoi. i-i 
marriage was to quicken the ^on^e oi nn 'ii. ! 
affection between husband and wife, paient and 
child (Eph 522-6^, Col etc.), and to e==tabli4i 
those beautiful family relations which distinguish 
the Christian home. 

The oliief rtifficall viii the way of mutual intercourse within 
the Church wrib rhe traditional exclusiveness which the Jewish 
I Cr risriaii bron^-ht w.i h him into the Church The exact relation 
of Jew and Gentile Cnrisiians was one of the most perplexing 
I problems of the apostolic age. St Paul held with regard to 
I his own relation to the law that, in the abstract, belief in Christ 
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made him free (e.g. he says of himself, ‘ not being myself under 
[the principle of] law,’ 1 Co 920 ). But he rated far above this 
abstract claim to freedom, the love which he owed to his 
‘ brethren in the flesh,’ and so to the Jew he h' '‘.t* ‘ .i*- a Jo a 
and observed the commands of the law (e.g. ' i'' 2i»n* 

281'?), although he recognized that a man could be saved, not 
by the works of the law, but only by faith ; cf. Gal 2i6. As 
regards the Gentile, however, the apostle of "’-o C' ‘ i ‘‘-’■'.’it 
for the freedom which he thought the J v 
from claiming. His position, that the Gentile should be free 
from circumcision and the law, w'as confirmed by the con- 
ference at Jerus., and at the same time the further question 
of daily intercourse between Jew and Gentile was also settled. 
It was assumed, as a matter of course, that the two should 
mix freely and without restraint; hut to lessen the offence 
which this mtercourse would give to Jewish instincts, the 
Gentile was required to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from blood, and from things strangled (These prohibitions 
were possibly conceived as ‘ concrete indications of a pure and 
true religion,* and only indirectly as concessions to Judaism as 
the.y were specially reverenced by J v , T . - ( 
i.i _T'' 1 ‘and from forme. », “ ' 'i* 

(' 'iS-TS.) Thuswas<'‘ . i.'-** 'm 

for tuose communities in which Jew and Gentile converts were 
to be found together. It is too much to assume from Ja 22 
that in such commumties the Jews had their separate * syna- 
gogue,’ and lived apart. The author is writing from the stand- 
pomt of things as they were in his own church, i.e. where the 
community included only Jews who had formed themselves 
into a synagogue congp*egation. The incidents related in Gal 
211-14 presuppose a close and daily intercourse (especially in 
the way of meals) between the Jewish and Gentile commumties. 
If St. Paul condemned so strong’y in this instance a reaction 
to the exclusiveness from whiCn a br^ak had been made, it is 
certain that he would not have encouraged the establishment 
: *•; <■ o. '1 (*’ -I We are therefore 

c\ 'i \ I.. ' r'}( I - , ' . ■ like the apostle, 

and even St. Peter himself (cf. Ac lO^s iiS)^ did not refuse to 
mix with the Gentiles, even if to some extent the two did fail 
into separate congregations And intercourse of any kind im- 
a ■ 1 -.1 ^ p J ;% r c ’ h - • *; ( 

.1 {i ) I ■ i:«* . ■ » .'V' 'I I . *.i <.i • I / ; 

1 *' ■) 'J I <i • ' lo 'a I ' I ' 5/ -r f . . 

principle of love (1 Co 81), that he might give no cause of 
stumbling to Jews. And there were grades between the pure 
Jew and the pure Gentile. The ‘proselyte of the gate* on 
becoming a Christian naturally felt an instinctive sense of 
obligation towards the whole or parts of the law. St. Paul has 
In his mind, not only Jews, but the class of iniBoju.tvoi in Ro 145. 
And Eo 141- 2 , 1 Co io2S-S3 must be understood generally 
without exclusive reference to Jew or proselyte. 

In the mixture of religions from which Christianity drew 
converts, there were many scruples, serious enough to those in 
whom they were ingrained from childhood, but which might 
draw a smile of contempt from the man of ‘knowledge.* St 
r ‘ . ■ ; ( "i ■ . ' T I ,■■ ■ i 

respect and forbearance towards them, is essential (see Ro 14^5-17, 

1 Co SIS). 

(3) The Christian and the World . — The earliest 
persecutions proceeded, not from the Eomans, but 
from the J ews, either publicly, where they were 
allowed a measure of local authority {e,g, Ac 4:^’22 
5i7ff. 91, 2^ 2 Co 11^), or in the way of private mal- 
treatment. The Jews succeeded in some instances 
in raising Gentile mobs against their enemies {e.g. 
Ac 9^^* 13®® 14^). On rarer occasions the hatred 
of the Gentiles was aroused by personal losses 
occasioned through Christian teaching (Ac 16^®®“* 
19®*®’*). But the Konian government and its re- 
sponsible ropiC'-i. i'c*! neiihcr originated nor 
suj^ported t p(': - 1 c's t ion*-. Its attitude was one 
of indifier<‘ri< ti vh Ilio in Ac 18”) or active pro- 
tection (cf. Pilate's attitude Mt 27^®"®*, the authori- 
ties at Thessalonica Ac 17^ Ephesus 19®®^% Jems. 
21®® 23”^*). The Jewish accusation, that the Chris- 
tians were rebelling against the Romans and setting 
up another king, -was never regarded seriously by 
r]>*' govcirntiiTi*. icf Lk *23®, Jn 18®®, Ac 17^). On 
of t'linnlT, imiooii, Christians were appre- 
hended as the apparent causes of disturbance, and 
treated with the rough -and -ready method of Roman 
provincial justice (Ac l(r® 22-*) ; but this was a 
universal practice, and not confined to Christians. 
The period of official persecution did not begin till 
Nero opened it in 64. So the Church looked to the 
Roman govermnciiL as a protector rather than a 
persecutor (cf. 2 Th 2’). Those especially who were 
fortunate enough to possess the Roman citizenship 
found it a great safeguard against injustice (Ac 
16®^ 22®® 25^'^^). These facts prepare us for the 


attitude of favour observed by Christian teachers 
towards the civil authorities, although they do not 
wholly account for it, since the principles upon 
which civil obedience is enjoined are independent 
of personal like or dislike. ‘ The powers that be 
are ordained of God,’ says St, Paul (Ro 13^). The 
Christians are exhorted to obey and respect them 
as the representatives of divine justice (Ro 13^“®, 
Tit 3h 1 P 2^®"”), to pray for them (1 Ti 2®), to pay 
them tribute as their due (Lk 20®®, Ro 13®- 

Prom Pliny’s letter to Trajan {Epp. x. 96) we 
find that the government regarded the Christian 
communities as clubs (hetoerioe), and the Chris- 
tians acquiesced in this official definition of their 
position. 

As regards the social and industrial world 
around them, the Christians did not cut them- 
selves off from their former ties to a greater 
extent than was necessary. The regulation of 
St. Paul was, that each should remain as he was 
until the Lord came. So the believing husband 
or wife is not to leave an unbelieving spouse 
(1 Co 7”^*, cf. IP 3^). If the unbeliever depart, 
the believer is, however, not under bondage to 
follow. But this applies only to inai'iagc-; con- 
tracted before the conversion of die one party. 
When this is not the case the believer is enjoined 
not to marry with an unbeliever (1 Co 7®^ ‘she 
is free to marry whom she will only in the Lord,* 
i.e, a Christian husband, cf. 2 Co 6^*). On the 
same grounds the slave is advised not to seek 
his freedom (1 Co 7®0> but to do his duty to an 
unbelieving master as to a believer. We hear of 
Christians, too, carrying on their former profes- 
sions, e.g. pli\ -icifm (Col 4®*), tentmakers (Ac 18®), 
soldiers (jAc Ig’, j^h 1^®), public officers (Ac 16®®, 
Ro 16®®), purple dyers (Ac 16^*), lawyer (Tit 3^®), 
and as traders generally (Ja 4^®). 

A difficult question was the extent to which a Christian 
should join in heathen social gatherings. There was a danger 
in so doing, not only because of the actual immorality con- 
nected with them (1 P 43* 4)^ but also on the grounds of the 
ordinances against eating meat sacrificed to idols, St Paul 
does not wish to cut his congregations entirely off from their 
former connexions (e.g. 1 Co He does not forbid them to 
accept an invitation to dine with a heathen (1 Co 1027), but 
leaves it to the individual ji.dgmont, ‘if ye are disposed.* In 
regard to the scruple again >»r t'ov> dvru,, he recommends the 
Christian to eat what is given wUhojfc question ; but if the fact 
be forced upon him that it is an -,1 M re u-p it for the 

sake of conscience and example (1 Co 1 ■ ^'') W e find that 
some of the advanced liberal party at Corinth even attended the 
feasts m heathen temples. This St Paul forbids, not only as 
‘sinning against the brethren and w- "■ r c lience 

when it is weak * (1 Co 8 ^ 2 )^ but also » ’i ■. ' ■ ■ *r t - , that, 
in the interpretation put upon it, it is reauy an act of luolatry 
(ih. lOiSff-). At a later period it was mach- a goru ra' g:{ ■! -'of 
coir plaint agai'^st the Christian that he iiLld u!oof from !r<-ial 
gatherings (1 P 4-»), 

In his contact with unbelievers the Christian 
had ta remember that the law of love extends to 
all men, although it found a greater outlet for 
its expression in the relation of Christian to 
Christian (Mt 5**'*®, Ro 12®®, Tit 3®). The same 
principles of honesty and charity were, accord- 
mgly, to be observed also towards ‘them which 
are without* (Ro 12”, Gal 6”, Col 4®, Ph 4®, 
1 Th 3” 4”), even towards the persecutor (Ro 12^*), 
that thus the believers, by their life and conduct, 
might appeal to and touch the best conscience of 
the heathen world (1 Ti S’, IP 2”). 

(C) The single Community. — The first centre of 
the Christian community immediately after the 
ascension of Christ was the upper room in a 
house. Hither they returned immediately after 
parting from Christ to wait * steadfastly in prayer’ 
for the coming of the promised Holy Ghost (Ac 
113-16^ Thus the Christian community was in its 
origiii a_ house-congregation ; and when it outgrew 
the limits of a single house, it did not form a 
‘synagogue* (such as those, e.g., in Ac 6®), but 
spread as a number of house-congregations (cf. fcar 
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dKoVf ib. 2^ 6^). For their general assemblies and 
their missionary preaching the disciples wete able 
to meet in the temple or its precincts (5i2-20.42j^ 
but for their private worship thejr were divided 
into groups, the centre of each being the house- 
hold of a convert, who was able and willing to 
provide the necessary accommodation in his house. 
Thus the Church presented the aspect of a number 
of hou- .■-> The same principle of di- 

vision f ■ J! . .. other places besides Jerus., 
as Christianity spread farther. It appears, e.g., at 
Thessalonica (Ac Troas (20^), Ephesus {20^% 
Corinth (1 Co^ 16^®), Colossse (Philem ^), Laodicaea 
(Col 4^®), and in Rome (assuming that Ro 16’*"^® is 
an integral part of the Epistle s see w.®* i® roi>s 
aifv airrols d5eX0oi;s). These house - congregations 
also bear the name of iKKXTjHa {e.g, Ro 16®, 1 Co 
16^^ Col 4^®, Philem *). The condition of the 
household in ancient society favoured this feature. 
The master of the house was its lord, and his 
conversion was generally followed by that of his 
family and du'* ■ - {e.g, Ac 16^® 18^, 

1 Co P®). in I uny the nucleus was at once 

formed for a doubtless 

isolated conve . ■:* - to the 

church in the house of a wealthier conveit. 
The only passage in NT which seems to imply 
the existence of a church, i,e. a building set apart 
for purposes of worship, is Ja 2^ ‘if there come 
into your synagogue,’ etc. In this passage we 
have a picture of a Christian place of worship, 
with seats of honour like the Trpc^jTOKadedpiai in 
Jewish ^ Apparently, then, by the 

time this^Ep. was written, the Jewish Christians 
of Jems, (for the writer speaks from the stand- 
point of the conditions in his own church) had 
formed themselves into a and built a 

place of meeting (cf. Ac •)* J‘'ie ‘school of 
Tyrannus,’ in which St. Paul taught at Ephesus 
(Ac 19^), was, however, not of this kind. It did 
not supersede the house-congregations (20*®, 1 Co 
16^®), but was used, as the context shows (v.^®), 
for the missionary preaching, which had hitherto 
taken place in the Jewish synagogues. 

The city - church was composed of a number 
of these house-churches, and it grew by the addi- 
tion of new congregations. The first household 
which had received the apostle generally became 
the centre of these smaller groups. 'I'o its mem- 
bers, the first-fruits {dTrapxp) of the city, a special 
respect was due (1 Co 16^®*^®). It had been the 
home of the apostle during his visit, and, m conse- 
quence, the centre of guidance and direction. In 
some cases the prominence of some other member 
caused the centre of the community to shift from 
the original household; e.g. the house of Mary, 
the mother of Mark, was at first the centre of 
church life in Jerus. (Ac 12^^), but later (Ac 21^®) 
James’ house appears as the official place of meet- 
ing. The whole community met together on occa- 
sions of necessity either at this central house or 
some other convenient place (e.g. Ac 15®® 21^®, 
1 Co 1 Th 5^, Col 4^®). Thus, apparently, 
Gaius received the community in his house when 
they assembled to meet their apostle and founder 
(Ro 16®®). The same community met on occasions 
for common worship (1 Co 14®®), though their num- 
bers do not allow us to suppose that this could 
always have been the case. For the purpose of 
worship the house must have been the unit. But 
for the purpose of direction and administration 
the unit was not the house- but the city-congrega- 
tion (cf. Ac 11®® 13^ 20®®). So the apostle directs hi? 
letters to the church of the city, e.g, at Corinth 
(1 Co 1^*®), because the city-church and not the 
house-church was the primary unit in the regula- 
tion of affairs. 

The Organization of the Gomm/unity . — The writer 


of Ac sums up the distinctive elements of the new 
Christian life in the words (2^®) Tpoa-KaprepoOvres rg 
didaxj tQv diroo-rdXwp «al KOLPojvig., r-j KXdaa rod 
dpTov Kal rats vpocrevxpXs (WH), ‘ abiding in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, in 
the breaking of the bread and the prayers.’ The 
words go by pairs, the ‘breaking of the bread’ 
and * the prayers ’ making up the common worship 
of the community, while the ‘teaching’ and the 
‘fellowship’ cover the ground of their common 
life. No community can exist without organiza- 
tion, least of all "a community in which are 
combined a religion and a common life. But 
before passing on to ask what was the nature 
of this ; ^ " ;-i we must first see what 

was the i‘ . . ‘ work to be done. This 

will be found to group itself under four main 
heads: (1) The instruction of converts, (2) the 
collection and administration of the common 
funds, (3) general administration and direction, 
(4) disciplme. 

(1) Instricction . — ^When we rememter how slowly the disciples 

assimilated the teaching of their Master, and what patient and 
careful labour it needed to perfect their faith, we shall realize 
the work which was involved in the instruction of new converts 
when the numbers of the Church were counted by thousands. 
And if this is true with regard to Jews, how much greater must 
have been the labour when the community included pure 
Gentiles, who had scarcely any knowledge of Jr '“-*1 t " 'i/ »■ s, 
and lacked the sound foundation of Jewish luo.i > c •!. 'ii'o 
labour of ‘watering’ was not less than the ■> ! of -j' i.i.iisg ' 
The instruction cannot have been confined to .!"* (I'sco ir-f* of 
the services, or the teaching of the apostle in person or by letter. 
Such a knowledge of t’oe OT as Paul presupposes in Gentile 
converts (e.< 7 . Ro 71, 1 Gobi 1 '!*■ bethe 
fruit of long and systematic ■ ... > .1 . , mam 

work of men like Aquila and ApoUos. There was a special 
*gift* of ‘teaching,’ and a special clas- of nii‘n in tlie ChT..-tian 
Church who were called ‘ teachers’ from tri(‘ c koi c’se o' thi'. grr 
Of the content of this teaching we can only say on d priori 

• i* M “ ■ which 

■ • I ■ » c- V - ! icance, 

' ■ “ ■ . ■ ‘ « > . • ■ I ctrine. 

* ■ “ I *«•!.• 13 been 

iiecesbaiy lur ueiiiiies to unuersiauu me very irequent allusions 
to • 1 “ i‘i n ‘ i' •) I- o'* them o'v.i r u' . ( .’r 1 ric 

V ' C' . >,2 0o 37 •>, ui' •'» , (•' .-0 J I 

3-16). This last passage shows how the doctnnal and hortatory 
elements are inextricably interwoven with instruction in a 
narrows '-v j'., re a good cv'’** )*<‘ o' I'l 

same ■ < ‘ ■■ .■ C 'h''- 1 r» ••ojr "d- I 

as facts of doct *■ 1 * ■. (1 . !» 

doctrinal truths . . i<‘ s i drawn as their con- 
sequences (cf. the »'■ * . , Eph 417 , Col 35 * 12). 

The instruction proceeded on the J ewish method of repeated 
oral teaching (cf. the word jcacTfixtA/, Lk Ac 1825, i Qq 1418 
Gal 66 ). In NT a convert was baptized as soon as he declared 
his belief m Christ (Ac 24i and often), but later the practice 
arose of deferring baptism until the convert had been instructed 
in the rudiments of the faith, and during this penod he was 
called a ‘catechumen’ The content of the 

teaching had for its kenid 1 j:?t and foremost sayings of the 
T . 'i* '* .»tro r^,". >1 r M-d i .i-ind ur> ^ li- - > 

' . ' v'l 1! • ' fr-' 1 Co : ! -‘i. 1 qf 1 i , ^ 

J . I ‘ ’ rl 'cool ‘cr>‘d I to i ( 

•y 'O . I. ■! V ‘‘I • i • I ‘■II .lO't, A s 

■■■ « ' '"I - 1 I '« ■ > >i. I (iLi. 'Jo . 

- ---wilr- AC'roa(id''(l t 1 iii " -p •' ‘d II i" .''.go' '1 v 
I" .. d I sop .cw. So ilu-t* arO'C gr ‘.'li .I'h a ‘’i\(d b» I', o? 

■ ’g H '* • g i.'o ‘-..I'l'p o' Lii: .-i’- . 01 ! I Ip, JJ'i*') 

or ' 10-9, 1 Th 41- 2 , 2 Th 215, 2 Ti 113 22 

314 . . ■ ging from the free activity of the 

‘teacher’ was thus lessened by this firm and unalterable 
foundation of ‘tradition,* jrapM^er.,-, the faith handed on from 
one to another (2 Th 21® 3X Ho 6*7, 1 Co 163 ii 2 s, lO', ; 
guard .11.. <i ■;! a-, a huti'' d ] o-il rxr,, IT' , 1 !. I s 

22 ). 1 - • *v«l *d ' a ■ g a ‘■o d by phrases such 

as Tuflrflf 0 -^ 7 ), u<ymivcvTm >i'yaiv (2 Tl 1 ^ 3 ^ Cf, 

22 ), oi <r»jf sr/trrtbv (1 Tl 46 ). The especial frequency of such 
expressions in the Pastoral Epp illustrates the more stereotyped 
form which this teaching assumed when death and imprison- 
ment were remOMng the apo^tlos from personal contact with 
their churclic'- The frequent recnnence of isolated dicta with 
the introducl.on irirTo.- q Xeye: (ITi 1 5 31 49 , 2 Ti 211, Tit 38 ), 
shows that such sayings were highly valued and carefully 
preserved. Finally, after the death of the apostles we have a 
-poc'inen of (lie way in which their teiwhini^b were oolli'ctcd, m 
1 . work tthicli has been prc.ser\ed to us under ihe title ‘The 
Leic^ing 01 ihe Lord through iht* Twelve Apo.«tle!s’ (Did ll), 

(2) ’L he. Management uj Common runds —(a) Sources of the 
‘ommon revenue — In r’le earlv <lav9 of enihus asm nothing but 

. s'’no id< r if a" [*r' ’.'I'e iirori rv wni d ^ i .Im* ( ^geriiobs 

■J. ve 2 -' I'i'). rtn-e 'c-io liil iioa-t— .-ii. sold 

h ! .md laid t.ic iiioney at the apostlea’ feet as a cuniribiinoa 
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to the common fund. This condition of things was, however, 
the result of purely voluntary action in each individual case, 
and is not to be confused with a compulsory community of 
. j,:'? ' It was probably not universal ; thus, s.gr., weflnd 

other of Mark in possession of a private house 
*' ,! r I -(.'.■>'■■■ * " many alms-deeds 

( ■ ' i ' . L ■> i (1 .* •!! s ' o - all her property 

.1 . C ; ■ I ! I ■ -(‘o.’ ( . I ‘ 

i ■ r r; ■ , ' ’1 

~ ' tnecnurch(e.j 7 . lColl^^,hph69,Col4i,lTi6i7, 

, voluntary ' c 436), isi;t cv”n.c-’ie 

and organized instead of b..i g ' 'i ' and morad c. 
sole source of the Church’s revenue remained always cne 
voluntary ofenngs of the congrep:ation. Under the head of 
such ■ • ■ - must include the ■ 

food , . ■ the Agap<B (implied . ' ^ 

the furnishing of the necessary accessories (e 
etc.) for the public worship, which was probably undertaken by 
the owner of the house in which the services were held, the 
« ■. * ‘ ‘ r on behalf of the Church towards 

■ (cf. 1 Ti 32 ‘ given to hospitality,* 
5^0 ‘ if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she hath washed 
the feet of the saints ’), and th‘e practice of private chanty (Ac 
036 , 1 Ti 5 I 6 ). (f>) expenses . — ^The money thus offered to 

‘ ! 1 1 .1 the poor and 

( ' ti V' ■*- o. k > simancnt and 

, ■ A' .. .A ’ 1 i ,3‘‘, except 

.. . ..ii ,v* .:Ti5i6,Jal5?7; 

cue support 01 me poor gene’- « *id part eirtra- 

ordinary and occasional (e.g, the offerings sent to the poor 
brethren in Judaea, Ac 11^ 24=17, Eo 1525 37 3i, 1 Oo 161^, 2 Co 

8-9, Gal 210). Another source of exp 

of the ministers of the gospel. The , ■ ■ v ^ « * 

hire. They who ’■■"c’-i j the right to live of 

the gospel (cf. 1 ( . »■ *, < ‘i, , 1 1 P 52 ). St. Paul 

remarks that he was an exception mm ‘ 9^), and 

resigned ‘ ■ - -V‘ ‘ ‘ ' • to '• Co 

12 istr., 1 . ‘ , ‘I") ! , . je p- I’l.p. j,\ did he 

receive any help (2 Co 119, ph !•. p da (11-13) 

order is given to receive and lodge tne p'-opl .1, 4»nt] send him 
on his way with food enough to last him uri.I i* » c i ening, but 
-lur i" d The resident prophets are to receive 

" . ' ■ ^ ! r, 1 1 '’ We see from this tiiat 

the burden of ■. « ' • fell on certain mdi- 

viduals rather tl i ' ■ a whole, and so came 

( j a ’ '0 degree from puDiic funds. To these charges 

’.le 'V «?>(!! ‘I -.0 the indefinite administrative expenses which 
woiild inevitably be incurred from time to time in the manage- 
ment of affairs See further on this subject Alms, Communion. 

(3) General Administration and Direction —Under this head 

we must include all such work as the arrangement of times for 
the services and other common meetings, the ordering of the 
services, and .h.j n ' . * ji. u <»f lie thousand and one details 
involved in t' ■ g c* 1 <n t'S the common affairs. To 

this class of duties St. Paul would add the task of arbitrating 
in the case of disputes among brethren (1 Co 65) to avoid the 
scandal of Christian attacking Christian before the public law 
courts 

(4) The Bnf arcing of T)fsefn7' j • - To jsm l», 

Jn 2022-23) and to the Ci « '-v 1 ns u \\ < ' f\{ C r-t 
solemnly committed the power which He Himself uossessed 
(Mt 96 etc.) of remittmg or retaining sms. These words laid on 
the Church the duty of enforcing discipline, of pronouncing 
punishment upon the sinner, or declaring his forgiveness when 
Ml. I pwib'i 1 ^ d by repentance. Punishment 

v\*. ‘ !v ' I f I r n li.< *‘'ui V 1 1 ' . , I of 

(; , 'In - ’va-», ;■ ''Tj, 'lo i *-4 i\' •* Ssu 

of authontj^, but rested upon the guarantee that the decision 
coincided with the will of God in the matter. The discipHnary 
power thus belonging to the Church was in practice oiily 
exercised against sms which were a public offence to the com- 
munk' Tl v-was onh when an act of sinfebTss hcraine pubPc, 
and til Tofore a scandal to the criuTni.»iit v , ihar The Ohurcii felt 
itself ca led upon ro take cogiiisri'ice of ihc uiu .or The‘-*'irch- 
ing oui 01 pi-ibPf 0 Tc’ioos wa.s no fiirt cf I'lie (lommondiscjihne, 
norwos h^*-; s!';nofp..'(’'c ccnhs-ion yrt iri-:ii .*(•<! for .-’icri 
offences. Christians are encouraged to confess their sins to one 
another (Ja 5 t 6 J, that they may receive the benefit of others 
prayers for their forgiveness (cf. t&. I 6 , 1 Jn 6 ^ 6 ). From this 
last passage we see that there are ‘sins unto death' which 
cannot f ^ d *'■■■ * (cf llTk 329, Lk 12T9). But above 
all, il’e I .! ■■ his sinaw th God by confession to 

Hi III and urayer for pardon (1 Jn 1-';, and thf» piiTii'-hmeiit for 
■sitj oouic*? il n cl from heaven ( 1 Co 113'''^ lus well a.s lliroiigh the 
Oh .*■' V. T.king (‘ogniqnr.ce J'en, only of IhP'se pi blicobenccs, 
n”l c n 'u shrrit'riL w ps lulrirn su rod in proiiortiOri i o the w reng. 
J'he ligbrest pun ‘■hirent was simple ropioof Tins coil'd be 
adui i.i.-.i ltd by aii\ (bir-.ian to a fellow -Chrisrian (Sit le’5, 

1 Th 5^4). It assumed an otiBoial form when the rebuke was 

“ ' f ■ of recogni/fd a^thoritv (i Ti 
‘ ‘ j: In ca«»e of obstinacy on the 

part of the sinner, or of more serious fan lr.s, the ortnder niig’it 
be expelled fiom the communitv-, and ns nicinbcrs forb'dden to 
speak, or eat, or have any coimnu meal ion w'lth n m (Ifo 1017, 

1 Co 62.13.18, 2 Jn 10). Finally , when the sin was particularly 
grievous the same sentence of excommunication might be 
accompanied with the miraculous inflict on of a physical punish- 
ment (Ac 61-10 SH 1 Co 56 , 1 Tl 120), or wiih the imprecation of 
a curse (&v6^6iJUM) on the offender (1 Co 1622 , Gal 18). Christ 
Himself directed that m the case of brother wronging brother 
the injured person sh^ (1) reprove the wrong-doer in pnvate ; 


(2) if that fails, it is to be followed by formal reproof in the 
presence of witnesses ; (B) in case he still refuses to repair the 
wrong, the matter is to be reported to the Church, by whom 
the 0 iich * i- a”, he c';c(> .c" ’I’l 'M» -d, ‘ be to thee as the Gentile 
and i le ui.o’’Cjr.’(5 ■ " ‘ ' he punishment il 

always reformatory ■ ■ is the case even 

At, iUrt /-I n.. K5 1 m! 1211' TV'O’ir* miiw/Msq 

o' 4. .'‘‘‘.s'' » 

Gal 61, Jude 22 23) During the time that the ban of the cem- 
munity is upon him the offender is not to be regarded as an 
enemy, but pitied as an erring brother (2 Th 316). 

Under the four Is; ;■ 1 administration 
of funds, dixeetio i!i u • ' ; ■ . we have sum- 

marized the work to be done in the government 
of the community. Now the question arises, In 
whose hands did this work lie_? The problem 
here is wider than that of the right to take part 
in the public worship. There the right of speech 
was limited only by the nature and degree of the 
‘gift’ received by the individual. All did not 
possess the higher gifts (1 Co of pior-uMy 

and teaching, or even the lower gift of 
{ib. ^). Some there were who, without being 
unbelievers, did not possess the special gifts which 
fitted a man to take part in the services (the 
‘unlearned’ of 14^’ cf. Ja 1®). He who 

had not a ‘gift’ of speaking (1 P was not 

called upon to speak. In a case, then, where the 
number of those qualified to take part in the 
service was so indefinite, we cannot press th 
‘each one’ of 1 Co 14“® to mean ‘every one. 
There were other gifts of ministration (see Ko 
12®®^-, 1 Co 12®^*, and cf. 1 Co 1'^) besides those of 
the word; every Christian had received his gift 
according to the will of the Giver (1 Co 12^, 
Eph and each exercised it in its ; • • • * ' * 

sphere. But though the number of • • 
fied to speak in the services was limit' • 
was quite indefinite as far as human recognition 
was concerned. How far was this so in regard to 
teaching and general administration ? 

At the head of aE stand the apostles. This term 
is not confined to the ^ Twelve. The two are 
expressly^ in 1 Co 15® ‘then to the 

twelve,’ ib.' • intn 10 Jill the apostles,’ and others 
besides the Twelve are called apostles (Ko 1 Co 
9^* Gal 1^®). The conditions of apostleship were 
to have ‘ seen the Lord ’ and to have done mission- 
ary work (1 Co 91*2). The superiority of the 
apostle’s authority rested on this person^ contact 
with Christ (cf. Ac 1®^), and for this reason he was 
of liighcr rank than the prophet. He received his 
aiithoiity fiom the Lord (2 Co 10® 13^®)- His 
teaching" was irrefutable because it came to him 
from the Lord (1 Co 11^, Gal 1^). The apostles 
then occupied the first rank in the Church (1 Co 
12^, Eph 4^). There was no branch of government 
in which they had not the supreme right to com- 
mand. In teachi^ their doctrme is tne norm of 
truth (Gal 1®* ®). They lay down directions in all 
matters affecting the religious and social life of the 
(* \ : lIiovpronoumopiini.'.hmorji-sG Co5®), 

ai.' ‘in llio person of CliiLi ’ i2 Co 2^). 

Next to the npo-Ucs oonie i!io who 

constitute the “CioiKi order in the Clnirch (1 Co 
12^®, Eph 4^1). We find them, like the apostles, 
claiming and exercising an authority in every 
department of church direction, e.g. teaching (Ac 
15®, 1 Co 14®®*®^, cf. Didache 11), genera! direction 
(Ac 829 gioff. I xi 118 4?-\ cf. Tgiuuius, ad 

PMlad. 1 ; Didache 11). 

These two classes of Church rulers (apostles, 
prophets) stand entirely above all others in the 
sole possession of a divme revelation, {dTroKdXvfLs). 
Their command was more than human, because 
they spoke not of themselves, hut as the direct 
mouthpieces of the Holy Ghost. To them have 
been r()vcalcd the mysteries of the gospel (cf. Gal 
1^ ‘ the gospel . . . came to me through revelation 
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of Jesus Christ/ Eph 3 ^ ‘which, i.e, the mystery of 
Christ . . . hath now been revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit/ cf. 1 Co 13 =^). 
Accordingly, in whatever department of the 
Church’s govcintnei>l they issue their injunctions, 
they speah in th i ^£>11 tr. {iv irvetf/mn, Le* under the 
power of the Spirit, Eph 3®, Rev U® 4®, cf. Ac2U). 
The Holy Ghost resided in every Christian as a 
power of supernatural strength j but He resided in 
the apostles and prophets as a revealer of God’s 
will and purpose. The words and actions of 
apostles an.! . ^ i are often spoken of as the 

words and " ■ ^ the Holy Ghost Himself ie,q. 

Ac 132 , cf.^ 21 1 Ti 4:\ cf. Ignatius, ad 

Philad. 7); They represent, therefore, the pure 
!*• in the same way as the prophets of OT, 

} h same way their authority stood above 
aU other as the direct rule of God. In the matter 

■ ‘ , s I " they were the only po^ '(‘'.'•ors of 

■ i‘, ■ '.0 call a supernaturalgiii, and there- 

fore in a pre-eminent degree had the right to rule. 
(The other supernatural gifts, e.a, tongues, inter- 

retations of tongues, worlring of miracles, gifts of 
ealing, 1 Co 12®®* are not gifts connected with 
govcinniont, and need not be considered here.) In 
making tins division, ‘ supernatural ’ and ‘natural’ 
gifts, we are, indeed, guilty of ui a w ing a di-iiiicL hri 
which was not present to the minus ot the first 
Christians. To them every gift was supernatural, 
because it was the manifestation of the Holy Ghost 
in the individual. But it is a distinction which 
exists in the nature of things; and when the 
Christians regarded revelation as the paramount 
source of authority, they were unconsciously draw- 
ing a distinction between ‘supernatural’ and 
‘ natural ’ ■ . • ‘ 

We see, , r n the apostles and prophets 
rested an authority which was supreme, because it 
was based on revelation. Here we have the funda- 
mental principle of NT church government, viz. 
direct divine rule of the Holy Ghost as expressing 
its('l f tliro'i^'li its human mouthpieces the recipients 
of r<‘-n lai.ori. But the question we have now to 
consider is, To what extent was this principle 
carried out in practice? Did the apostles and 
prophets monopolize all the direction of the 
Church ? If we look at the early chapters of Ac, 
we shall see that this was at first the case. Not 
only the general supervision, but also the executive 
work in all its details, falls upon 'hr ji ;,»>•(''< - m T. 
242486.3752)^ But when the work i<)(» 
for them, a division of labour became necessary, 
and this led to the appointment of officers called 
* the Seven,’ whose work was to receive the oflerings 
and attend to the ‘ daily ministration ’ of alms to 
the needy (6^). Here we see the drlcgafion of a 
definite department of administration. \Miile re- 
taining their supremacy, the a[)o^tlo'> Mirrcndcr the 
actual daily working of this department to a new 
class of officers, who were not n- ci'-ai ily apostles 
or prophets, but appointed by popiihn oli'ciibu {ih. 
*•**). v»'e licar noilihig fiirlhci of this office after 
the perse(*nt ion by Im li one of as holders lost his 
life, and the re-r l f <I i f v lUi iiu .! y from Jerus. (8^). 
When the community is reassembled, the ‘pres- 
byters’ appear in connexioFi with the adminishation 
ot funds (11'*'’). ''rjus class of persons is mentioned 
without introduction, and indeed government by 
elders was so familiar to Jews, that it is highly 
robable that from the first the ‘ heads of families* 
ad held a recognized position of influence. Later 
we find these same persons forming with the 
npoistlos a committee of general management with 
the VI iciest powers. The gi eat question of Gentile 
circumcision was first threshed out by them (15®; 
v.^® vd,v rb does not necessarily imply the 

whole community), and their decision put before 
the whole Churim for approval (v.^). Then the 
VOL. I, —28 


letter embodying this decision is drawn up by tne 
committee of apostles and elders (v.^^ ; the reading 
TTpecj^vripovs kclI (i 5 l\<povt is now generally aban- 
doned). At their next appearance we find them 
in a similar position of authority (21^®®*). The 

■ of the Church at Jems, appears in 

■ 0 ■ .)ody of presbyters with James at their 

head. We cannot avoid seeing here an imitation 
of the svrapc'gjil amoiii; the Jews. We 

findwit.! Lhcm 0." 0.0c -> who manage 

the affairs of the -f.m'-igog’uC (Lk 7®). We may 
notice in this connexion inat the Jewish Christians 
call their place of worship !■ '’’a 2 % 

Government by elders was a i ■<*. i s j ■ Jews 
(Nu 11^, Jg 1 S Ifi'*) which had not declined, as 
with the Greeks and Romans, but was still active 
(cf. Mt 212-*, Ac 4«- 23 612 etc. ; Schiirer, HJF § 27). 
When we find the term, then, used as the name of 
the governing body in Jems., it is almost certain 
that it had a technical meaning. The ‘elders’ 
were not merely the ‘ old men,’ but those among 
the old men who were selected to manage the affairs 
of the community. How, or on what principle, they 
were selected at Jerus. we do not Imow. But we 
find the preshyteral < f !*.*■■ nh'nl ' of: in other Chris- 
tian communities also, — Paul and Barnabas in- 
troduced it into the Churches founded on the 
first missionary journey (Ac li^®), — and in this 
ease they appointed the officers at their own 
discretion.* Whether St. Paul continued this 
practice in all his Churches is at least doubtful. 
He speaks of those in the Church at Thessalonica 
who ‘ labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you’ (1 Th 5“)- but we 
cjHinot prove, except by the analogy of other 
Churciio-'j tlui-t these were not prophets. Writing 
to the Corinthian Church (1 Co 1228), but speaking 
of the Church as a whole, he mentions ‘helps 
(dmX#et5) and ‘governments’ (Kv^epy'^a-eis) in a 
list of gifts and workers. The names are vague, 
which suggests that he is using general terms to 
describe officers bearing different titles in different 
places. But he has already mentioned in his list 
‘ apostles’ and ‘ prophets,’ so that he is thinking of 

ersons distinct from these. This is important, 

ecause he is here describing a divinely appointed 
{idero 6 6 e 6 s) arrangement, i.e. one whicn in its 
outlines he understood to be universal. In Ro 12® 
he mentions b ‘irpoCardfjievoSf but he is lieie .‘ipoiikirig 
of ‘gifts,’ some of them common to all Chiisiians, 
not of officers, and the same men may have com- 
bined the gifts, cf. the list of gifts in 1 Co 12®®*. 
He includes, e.g., ‘giving’ (6 yttera5i5o25s), ‘pitjmg’ 
(6 iXewv). We nnd, however, another list ox officers 
in Eph where the division is apostles, prophets, 
evangelists,! ebojjhi'Fdf, and teaclFors. From the 
Gr, Toi>y 5b iroif^.tifas val diSan-KtiXovi we see that he is 
referring to one class of persons only, and the 

♦The idea of popular election had become by no means 
an essential element in the meaning of in later 

Greek. It is still seen in some inbiances, eg 2 Oo 813, 
Jos. Ant. VII. xi. 1, but has (luiie tl-sayneared in ma-ny 
others, e g. Jos. Ant, vi. xni. 9, ri* toZ I'tfX xi^ufioroffiptivof 
peurtTJx. It is immaterial to our present purpose 'whether irfit/r- 
i^vripevs is here the name of the officers created or of the 
persona from whom they were chosen, but it would be a 
singularly abrupt way of speaking to say, ‘They appointed 
elders for them’ (Le. to be rulers), atlrm r/>i- 

(rfit/ripws. In a somewhat similar pass , '1 •! • ' . . . je»T«- 

irrviimi xurk jrflXiv icpecr^vripouif it "woula be just possible that 
frpitrpvripw^ represents the class from -which selection is made, 
because K»6nrruveu (= to set down in a place) had a more 
technical meaning *to put into office*; but even here the 
omission would be strange. With which had a vaguer 

meaning, ' to appomt,* the omission would be still more remark- 
able. 

t The evangelist was a 'aaii-l ^ "* T'.issionary working on new 
ground (Ac 218; Eus. /i/.' . .k . and not concerned with 

the organization of Churches already established. In 2Ti 4* 
the word is used in a general (= preacher of the gospel) and 
not in a special sense. The application to the writers of Gospels 
IS much later. 
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general language {iroifJLTjv is never used as the name 
of an officer, but to describe his position and work, 
cf. Ac 20^^ 1 P 5^ Jude shows that he is think- 
ing of functions which were univerbal, while the 
persons • * ■ ■ ' them perhaps bore different 

names. v\ e ! na, however, presbyters at Ephesus 
(Ac 20^^), whom St. Paul calls ivLtrKbTom, * over- 
seers ' or bishops (v.^S). The letter to the Philip- 
pians, written some years later than the events 
described in Ac 20, is addressed to ‘ the saints . . . 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.’ This 
is the first certain mention of these officers^ for 
iTTLo-Kdirovs in Ac 20^® has probably only a general 
sense ‘ overseers,’ and it is by no means certain 
that SidKovos in Eo 16^ is used technically (ef. ib. 
15® 12 '^) 5 while identifications of the Seven with 
the deacons, though as early as 2nd cent., are only 
conjectural (see Deacon). In the Pastoral Epp. 
(1 Ti the bishops and deacons appear as the 
two local officers. (For the relation of presbyters 
to bishops, see Bishop.) We see from these 
letters that it was the desire of the vnriter to 
establish a uniforna or;n.i 2 ’."’ > i >f bishops and 
deacons (cf. Tit 1®}, ' a w i" as an accom- 

plished fact in the next generation (cf. the Ep, of 
Clement of Rome to the Cor., esp. ehs. 42, 44). 
Amongst the Jewish Churches we find the presby- 
teral organization still in force (Ja 5^^} ; so, too, m 
1 P 5^®^*. We see, then, in the local Churches of 
the apostolic age various stages of organization, 
tending towards the end of that period to assume 
a uniform aspect. In the earlier history we find 
tlie g^'catcri contrasts in this respect. In the 
CJiun .1 of Jerus. we see a highly developed organi- 
zation with well-marked distinctions of rulers and 
ruled. But if we turn to the Corinthian Church 
of the same time, the state of things there pre- 
sented to us implies organization of a most rudi- 
mentary type. In the proud consciousness of ‘know- 
ledge’ (cf. 1 Co V 8^ 14^®) the individual member 
placed too great reliance on Ms ovm judgment. 
The result was a forwardness and independence of 
action on the part of the individual in his private 
life and in the meetings for public worship {e.g. 8^® 
14^'®®)} which indicates the absence of firm central 
control and obedience to authority. The apostle 
has to teach them that love is better than know- 
ledge or any other gift (8^ 13), that gifts are to he 
exercised for the benefit of the whole, each in its 
lace and measure ( 12 ^ 2 ff.)^ then, to 

eal with an iron uniformity of local organization, 
but with a variety of degrees. We can trace in 
the Pauline Epp. the following stages in the growth 
of organization, (a) At the outset the idea of 
ruling does :jc( )•]»■■( .ir. Earnest believers come 
forward and, j ccoiiimg r-s their gifts permit them, 
volunteer their services in the w(«-\ o" c* ■ ■ 

out the necessary arrangements for . '■ « < •••: 

in the way of teaching, collecting, and distributing j 
the^ public alms, etc. The incentive is not the 
desire to rule, for as yet no position of command 
is attached to the work, but a purely disinter- 
ested labour of love. They ‘set themselves to 
minister to the saints,’ eU dLOLKOPiav rots dytois 
iavTo^s (1 Co 16^®, cf. Ac 16’®- ^ 28, Ro 

16 pasHmi Ph 2®® 4^, 1 P 4’®). (h) Those who thus 
volunteered were accepted by the apostle in the 
first instance. They worked under him in the 
task of conslsructing Ili(‘ now oounnuni^y. What 
would be, then, more naiuuil fliori ti-aj ri depart- 
ing he should leave them in charge with instruc- 
tions how to carry on the work? We cannot 
suppose that he went aw-ay without leaving anyone 
to superintend the affairs of the infant Church. 
Such persons are those to -whom he alludes as 
‘ presiding in the Lord,’ 7rpot£rrd,cevot iv Khfjitf, 1 Th 
6*2, for wffiom he claims the respect and gratitude 1 
due to those w'ho have laboured for the common i 


good. Here we have a status, unofficial indeed, 
but recognized by the community and the jostle. 
Compare the position of Stephanas at CTorinth 
(1 Co 16’®). (c) This position becomes gradually of 
a more definite and official character. The work 
of ruling gravitates more exclusively to these 
presidents, and the appointment becomes more 
definitely ; s an appointment. In the 

Churches •' missionary * ■ -‘"y * ’r'- a 

well-marked and definite official ; ‘ . \ o- » . 

after the lapse of, at most, a few months from the 
fii ! c.M ' ' ■ . U Thessalomca (1 Th 5 ^ 2 . is) such 
a- ‘ ■ is perhaps not yet established, 

but there*are persons possessed of a recognized 
authority to preside and admonish. In Corinth 
the indefiniteness of authoritative rule, suggested 
by 1 Co 16’®* is quite supported by the condition 
of things described in the Epistle, of which we 
have already spoken. Then in the later Epp. 
(Phil, and the Pastoral Epp.) we see the gradual 
tendency to a uniform oii:fnii7alion of presbyter- 
bishops (cf. Ac 2028 at Ephesus also) and deacons 
establishing itself in all the Pauline Churches. 
Later, as we know from the earliest Christian 
writings, outside NT, which have come down to 
us, this organization of bishops and deacons became 
more and more universal. Among Jewish Chris- 
tians, where previous writers had spoken only 
of presbyters, e.g, Ja 5’^ 1 P 5’®* (with perhaps a 
hint at the name bishop in 22®), Rev 4^, et scBpe^ 
we find m the Didache the Pauline system of 
bishops and deacons in full exercise {Did. 14’^*). 
Among Gentile Churches Clement of Rome (Dp. 
ad Cor. 42, 44) it to be universal. The 

single bishop as ! h'c* ( ( n ;o of all authority in the 
communlly ufuc-.-irs first at Antioch and in the 
Asiatic ("nurclic- of the Tgnnlian 

Over against the nu. Iku hy o' ilic-e locol officers, 
which did not exicnd ooond the -irgle com- 
munity, stands the univeisal authority of the 
apostles and prophets, who ute the founda- 

tion of the whole Church (Eph 22®), whose sphere 
of action is not limited to the single Church (cf. 
Ac 1127 21’*’, Did. 11), though they might settle 
down for some length of time in one place {e.g. 
Ac 13^ 18” 15’®, Did. 13). What was the practical 
relation of these two authorities in the actua) 
working of affairs in the community ? 

It will be useful, first, to compare the two in 
regard to the method of their appointment. Every 
Christian possessed one or more * gifts ’ of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 77). These gifts were of many kinds, 
including all the mental, moral, and spiritual en- 
dowments of the Christian. Thus we find ‘mercy,’ 
‘almsgiving’ (Bo 12®), ‘faith’ (Ro 12®*®, 1 Co 12®), 
‘wisdom,’* knowledge’ (1 Co 12®). T' , ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 
festations of the Spirit in the !■ ■ ' 

Every one possessing a gift is called to exercise 
it for the benefit of the community. Every one, 
therefore, is minister to the community in his 
branch of service ; * each one as he has received a 
gift, ministering it towards one another as good 
stewards of the manifold ^ace of God ’ (1 P 4’®), 
According, then, to the ideal of the Christian 
Church, there would have been no appointed 
officers, hut each Christian would have performed 
his proper part of the work c ( . o* d 'My I o ' ‘ ■ ‘’t ’ 

or ‘ gifts ’ granted to him. I m i l-o -an!'' v a\ a - , 'ic 
Christian was hv the grace of God to he 

a believer, so he v as ‘calh <1 ' by the gift of God to 
perform certain fane: ions uiihin th< community. 
Among these gifts was that of ‘prophecy.’ lie 
who possessed, then, the gift of ‘propliocy’ was 
‘ called* to be an apostle or prophet. (For cli^iinc- 

* It is not probable that the * angrel* of these dmrehes in the 
Apcc (120 21 £■ 12. IS -jl 7. 14) IS meant to be a single episcopus. 
The messajrefl are given, (see the 'angna^je throug'hotit’) directlg 
to the Churches, not through an intermediate representative. 
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tion of apostle i .■* see ' 

The apostle’s ■ ^ ■ ked ' .1 . . o 

his personal contact with the Lo « ^ ^ 

^eaks of himself, ‘ Paul, called to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ through the will of God ’ (1 Co 1^). He 
insists strongly on the direct nature of that call, 

‘ an apostle, not from men, nor through man, but 
through Jesus Christ and God the Father’ (G^ 
cf. Ac 20^^ ‘the ministry which I received from 
the Lord Jesus’). These facts show that he does 
no^ consider the events of Ac 13^^*, but those of 
his conversion, as the occasion of his a !.».'» n\ 
to the apustolate. The appointment 0 ' Mf i. ‘ 
is not to be taken as I. \ 'he first place, 
the appointment was ‘ position, i.e. 

to fill up the number of twelve apostles ; secondly, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost had not yet taken 
place, and the method of determining by ‘charisma’ 
was not yet possible. So the method here adopted 
(i.e. popular election, followed by the final selection 
by lot between the two thus chosen) is extra- 
ordinary. 

Like the apostle, the prophet was a prophet 
because he possessed the gift of ‘prophecy.’ The 
Holy Spirit divideth ‘ to each one severally even 
as he will ’ (1 Co 12^^). It follows, then, that the 
prophet, like the apostle, foloLi d bh {;;«i o'r.lm- ni 
by a subjective ‘call,’ f.e. !r^aut'*()r.!y 

without reference to human appointment or per- 
mission. St. Paul gives instructions to Timothy 
about the appointment of bish^s and deacons, 
but says nothing of prophets. The Bidache also 
gives instructions to elect bishops and deacons, 
but is equally silent as to prophets. Nor is this 
surprising, for the prophet was not an officer, but 
the exerciser of a spiritual gift. There could^ be 
no more question of electing him than of electing 
those who should speak with tongues. St. Paul’s 
language in 1 Co 14 (e.^. ^ ‘if all prophesy,’ ‘if 
any thinketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual,’ 

'desire earnestly to prophesy^) would be per- 
plexing if those only were prophets who were 
appointed to the office of prophet. It presupposes 
that the number of prophets is not fixed, but 
indefinite. But, on the other hand, the ‘gift’ 

1 ’ ' ‘ ‘ casions be regarded as coming through 

’ We find instances in which men 
were appointed to carry out a special work through 
a prqpnecy put in the mouth of others, e.g, Paul 
and Barnabas, Ac 13^ (but, as. we said above, Paul 
did not regard this as an a]i])oiiiLin'‘nt to the 
apostolate) ; also Timothy (1 xi 1'*^ 4’ ■). In the 
case of the latter the ‘gift’ is described as coming 
to him ‘ through prophecy, with the laying on of 
hands by the presbytery’ (4^*), or through the 
laying on of the apostle’s hands (2 Ti 1®). We 
have here a solemn transmission of gifts by the 
‘laying on of hands’ (cf. Ac 8^ 19®), which illus- 
trates the absence of strict uniformity so character- 
istic of the first age of the Church. Absolutely 
fixed rules did not yet exist in either way ; but, 
a; 1 MiTitly like the possessor of any other ‘gift,’ 
i r . 1 ■:<';■! ' : 0 1 d i 1 1 a t H y , v.-as neither appointed nor 
•! i(»oJllico, but* the bearer of a ‘revelation,’ 
of V liu li i was subjectively conscious, 

with tho appo'iUn’PTit of those who were to manage the 
da-.lv tuTu r* of t:io (‘oh'u'.pth i\ 1: was different. The early con- 
dir’‘n cf ih rg*? in wi; <‘h il*'- work was performed by the 
chaiK'o I'.dn'di.a] m th*' exercise of his gif t, led (as in 

( or. -nh) tod senior loriln ma-.ntr . uut i of oior.dn. uhi '‘ is- 
irai on, 'I vum looi iiur <!« .1 i "' 

recognized p(‘r-oi'*' -Iv.'d \0 piO "oriC UJ* 

3 ective ’ appointment 'was found to be impracticable and pro- 
ductive of confusion, unless confirmed by an objective recogni- 
tion. And so, somewhat in the manner described above, the 
voluntary worker became an officer, since, from the moment that 
his appointment was determined by the community, or an 
apostle, or his delegate, organization had begun, and an office 
was created. The actual machinery of appomtment varies con- 
siderably in NT. We find a system of popular election in the 
appointment of the Se\en (Ac 6®), of Barnabas and Saul to 


carry alms to Jerusalem (Ac 11®®), and of the oncer- afj'io I'tcil 
' Corinth to lake Uie collcciion 

.1 ■ I,. { ' ) I. •). Presbyters (bishops) and 

deacons are c ‘ ’ the apostle (Ac 1423) or his delegate 

(1 Ti 3^-13 522, . Eom. od Cor. 42) * In the Didache 

we find a system of popular election for bishops and deacons. 
T - ‘-'I'l.* I - with the apostles 

1 n '> , ! I. j ■ I ' ■ ; / ■■■. /. they have already 

< V *1 - ' - 0 i *' I 0 • . . V ■ , 1 because they have 

the necessary ‘gifts,’ and the will to exercise them (cf. 1 Ti 
36 10, Did. 161). The Seven were especially selected because 
they wer ‘ ’ port, full of the Spirit and of wisdom.’ 

Those to * ' ' gives a semi-ofi&cial position by enj'oin- 

ing the community to pay respect to them, had already shown 
their ability for the position. Clement of Eonie, Dp, ad Cor. 42, 
says the apostle ‘appointed their first-fruits as bishops and 
deacons after testing them with the Spirit’ 

^viOfjcMTi) or, in other words, by first making certain that they 
really possessed the necessary gifts. When he speaks of the 
' nt converts to be bishops and deacons as a 
. ‘ r '* ’ * ■* ‘ ! universal 

{ '- > ■ ! . ■ been occa- 

sionally true (e.g. Ro 16®, 1 Co I6I®), but not necessarily umversal. 

In the slgnincfiuc'e of the word ‘office ’we find 
the keynoLc of ih? 1 elation between the prophetic, 
authority and that of the officers in actual practice. 
Theoretically, the sphere of ‘ revelation ’ covered 
every branch of work; in practice, the actual 
details of the daily ' ' , ■■ upon the 

‘ officers,’ while the siij ■ ‘ u ^ revelation 

appeared in occasiongfl direction on great questions 
{e.g. Ac 13^® ), or negatively in checking an abuse. 
Another fact is here brought before us. The 
apostles and prophets were largely an itinerant 
order. They belonged to the whole Church, not 
to any particular Church. Only occasionally did 
they settle in a particular place for any length 
of time. It was, then, impossible for them to 
carry on the daily administration of a Church 
in all its details. In no case does this come 
out more clearly than with regard to the collec- 
tion and distribution of alms. This department 
was the first to be separated from the original 
centralization of all work in the hands of the 
apostles and put into the hands of ‘ officers.’ Later 
we find it in the hands of ‘ yn o^byLors ’ at Jem- 
salem (Ac 11®®). In Galatia (1 Co 1(5'), Achaia {ih,, 

2 Co 8. 9), Macedonia (2 Co 8^®), the apostle gives 
general instructions about the collection for the 
poor brethren of Judaea, but the carrying out is 
left to local workers. In 1 Ti 3®*®, Tit the 
qualification for the office of bishops and deacons, 
that they should not be ‘lovers of money,’ ‘greedy 
of filthy lucre,’ suggests that dealing with public 
moneys formed a part of their duties. In Clem. 
Eom. Ep. ad Cor. 44, they are spoken of as those 
who ‘offer the gifts,’ roi)s . . . Tpoa-eveyKhvras rd 
dwpa. The management of finance constituted in 
later times also one of the most important of the 
bishop’s duties-t In the same way as the manage- 

♦ We have here a double ii'-**' n ■ ' ng as the person 

who appobiied proceeflod or ri 1 ’ or his own dis- 

cretion. Thus, on the one hand, St. Paul speaks of the pres- 
byters of Ephesus as those ‘whom oTT' 'i r:’ - ' ..•! i d 

bishops’; on the other, he gives 1 1:“» ■ 1 s. 1 'I 

as t') n ocl an*'-''-''! of those whon* iIk‘ an 10 h ■ 'i r < ! 

(1 li .3* -3, 1 1 ), and exhorts 'I I'l » 1 ' cl w »• 

too great haste in this matter (1 1 1 * * - lj." , 

that he has in view a system of appointment by their human 
discretion, not one in which the proper persons were denoted 

i. 78 fit.) assigns to the prophet this 
! ‘ and distribution on tlie strength of 

Did. 133 ‘The first-fruits shall be brought to the projdiets.' 
But this passage is treating of the support of prcpnei.s and 
te;ichera by the commnnit>, not of financial ’* 'i ;■’■■! It 
directs that if lucre are no prophets in the c« 1 ■ i 

first-fruits are to be given *-o the poor. And ll.cre 1- no other 
passage in which the piophPts as such appear undertaking these 
duties. Occasional injunctions given by the propnet as a 
‘revelation’ {eg. Did 113 12) are different from permanent 
management. Still less is Sohm’s case proved from Did. 15i 
YUPOTorTtrobrn »vv ietvroTf I'STitTKiiroui xebi Six-xcyoaf iS'/vt rcu Kvpfev. 
AtSfietS irpetCs xoii aCiXetp'/vpouf xeii h^oxt/xete’f4>h6VS‘ vfM9 ykp 
I XuTOVpyiSiFn xai xvto/ vy,v XnTPvpyieiV tojv xet) Sj^oterx^Xeirp, 

The yafi in this passage is most namially referred back to 
klUjtToZ Kvpiev; this is ’■fie Tn.lill thought which 'rpce.tif, 
yupotK, and liSoxtfjtMtrfAivPvs describe more exactly. But if the 
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ment of finance, the daily administration of dis- 
cipline fell upon the local officers (cf. 1 Th 5^^), as 
♦veil as all those general duties included in presi- 
dency. ^ 

The exact division of labour between the pro- 
phetic ’ and the local rulers naturally varied vnth 
the strength and efficiency of the local organiza- 
tion. In Jerus., where the local organization was 
very strong, the work of the prophet sinks into the 
background. There were prophets at Jerus. (ef. 
A.C 1127), and their voice was heard on great occa- 
sions (e.gf. ib, 15^ ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’), l>..v i' c pic-by'd" are more 
prominent in the i 'om or 'iffairs. In 

Corinth, where the local organization was lax to a 
degree, St. Paul finds it necessary to issue com- 
mands on the Ui j ^ pi iii of a variety of matters 
connected wit i iii'if |:i.ate life and assemblies 
for worship, w'hich, in a more organized community, 
would have heen determined by the local officers. 
Another feature which would affect the relation of 
iir.o Ic ar:d prophet to the local community, is the 
■ y that, in cases where the prophet was 
settled in a place, he was also a local ruler, not 
qud prophet, but appointed in the regular way ; 
e.g, Jiidas and Silas, who were chief men among 
the brethren (Ac \^^), appear also as prophets 

®2), In general, the direct rule by revelation 
appears as initiative in great steps {e,g, Ac 8^® 9^*^ 
lOfc 132 166 etc.). 

Growth of the local Ministry. — The closing days 
of the apostolic age witnessed a rapid advance in 

iiip‘ 0 jpii's of the local officers. The immense 
giowii. o' '.‘.0 Church made the peponal super- 
vision of the apostle more and more intermittent, 
and naturally wew more initiative on the bishops. 
Again, certain dangers developed themselves in 
regard to prophecy. There had always been a 
rifle that the prophet should introduce a subjective 
element into the message as it was revealed to 
him. But this was not all. There arose false 
apostles (2 Co 11^^) and I'^oihoS (Mt 2i'\ 
Mk 1322, 1 Jn Rev 16^8). -0 drngerc 

there existed a special gift'JiL(« <ii-(ornnicMit 
of spirits (1 Co 127®). Thessalonica (1 Th 57®“2i) 
and Corinth (1 Co I42®) St. Paul found it necessary 
to remind the Christians to exercise discrimination 
in regard to the prophet’s He lays down 

also (1 Co 12®) an objective critcjion by which the 
false prophet may be detected (cf . 1 Jn 47^*, Rev 2® 
197®). The great rise of false prophets in later 
days necessarily weakened the authority of the 
rophet, and this, again, tended to s-f r< ngl h( n IIk* 
ishops. There are three directions in whicli 
increased author!^ developed. 

(1) Teaching. — Of course the apostles and pro- 
phets were also teachers. Teaching was one of 
their main functions. But, exactly as in the case 
of other local administration, the daily burden of 
drilling new converts probably did not fall on 

them. T1 )ccasional. On whom, 

then, fell: s: teaching? The exist- 
ence of a J Ij .'i \ o.' ; ■■ 'sons called 'teachers’ 

answers the question for us. These were pol^on.s 
possessing in an eminent degree the ‘gift’ of 
teaching (Ro 12^ 1 Co 128), a power of grasping 
and impai ting the truths of the Christian religion. 
They were not, like tlie apostles and prophets, 
guided by direct revelations, but they counted, 
next to these, as the third order in the Church 
(1 Co 1228). They appear, too, in the Didache, as 
meandering ministers, possessing authority in all 
Churches, and not confined to any one single 
Church. Again, they were not lo an 

office of teaching, hut became tcaolicrs 1)} the 

refers to u^iXetpyCpavs^ this implies no more with regard to the 
prophet than is said in ch. 11, viz that the prophet must not 
demand monetary payment 


voluntary exercise of their ‘ gift ’ (cf. Ja 3^, 1 Co 
475), They appear, then, as a middle stage to* 
tw^n the prophetic order and the local adminis- 
trators, connected with the former by their volm- 
tary exercise of an authority extending over the 
whole Church, but having, in common mth the 
latter, no claim to a ‘revelation.’ Teachers, m 
fact, represent (except that they were not confined 
to the single Church) the position of the local 
ruler, before it became transformed, by appoint- 
ment, into an office. Their right to teach lay in 
their possession of the gift, and submission to them 
was the result of a voluntary respect. But every 
Christian was in some degree a teacher, because 
every Christian had the responsibility of edifying 
his brethren (cf. Col 378). ^nd the local ruler was, 
from the very nature of his position, a teacher in 
a higher degree (cf. 1 Th 572). with the growth 

of the tendency, already described, ■ " 

the apostolic teaching into an ap^-* ?■ r,. \ 

tradition, the work of handing on this sacred 
'deposit’ became part of th - duty. 

Timothy is enjoined to select •!»■ : uien, and 

instruct them carefully in this apostolic teaching 
(2 Ti 22). At the same time, the voluntary teacher, 
who was teaching on his own lines, became dis- 
credited, in a similar manner as the prophet, by 
the rise of false teachers (1 Ti 4^ 6® etc.). Every- 
thing tended, therefore, to throw extra weight 
upon these accredited teachers, and diminish the 
authority of the others. But in 1 Ti 3®, Tit 1® St. 
Paul expresses the desire that the bishops shall be 
persons who possess, in an eminent degree, the 
‘gift’ of teaching : in 1 Ti 57’ he orders that elders 
vmo ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ {i.e. who 
are also teachers) shall be especially honoured (cf. 
Eph 477 rotfs dk TOL/iivas Kai diBarKdXovs, i.e. local 
officers of administration and teaching), Einally, 
he regards these rulers as the special ^ardians of 
the faith, the ' •'- of true and destroyers 

of false doctrine vAc 20- Tit I2*7i, cf. He 1377). 
Thus, on the one hand, the voluntary teacher was 
tending to become nu rged into the official bishop ; 
and, on the other, the bwliop was a(*')niiiiig an 
authoritative right to teach. In the Lndache the 
teacher still appears by the side of the prophet, 
but nothing is said of him separately, which shows 
that his importance was of the nature of a survival 
rather than active. The bishops and deacons, 
however, are spoken of as also performing the 
service of the prophets and teachers (157). Thus we 
see in the Didache that what St. Paul desired had 
come to pass, viz. the bishops were all teachers. 

(2) Spiritual Functions.— Tho ‘ruler’ had at first 
no exclusive right within the assemblies for wor- 
ship except that he presided. The right of the 
‘ word ’ bflonged to every one who possessed a gift 
of speaking, and this was possessed in an eminent 
degree by the ‘ prophets,’ who were regarded with 
a higher respect than any other possessors of ‘gifts 
of speaking.’ How, when we turn to the Didache 
(chs. 9. 10) we find a fixed liturgy prescribed for 
the Eucharist, with formal prayers for the conse- 
cration of the cup and the breaking of the bread, 
and, at the close of the service, the \\ffiole is followed 
by the injunction, ‘But permit the prophets to 
give thanks as much as they will,’ rots Tpo^ntjrats 
hnrphrere elrxj^pwTeiv 6<ra 6iXov(ri. The contrast rots 
8^ 'jrpo<f> 7 yrahi k.t.X, implies that the fixed formula 
of prayer was uttered, not hy ji ‘ ]‘roplit't,’ but by 
a mshop in his absence, or in addiiiori to the free 
‘ giidng of thanks.’ Tliis prominence of the bishop 
in spiritual functions, which he shared with the 
‘ prophet ’ and ‘ teacher,* is alluded to in the sen- 
tence already quoted {Bid. 157), ‘For they also 
perform for you the service of the prophets and 
teachers,’ There w^ere cases in which no ‘propliet’ 
or ‘teacher’ was present in the community (Die?. 
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13®), and in their absence functions which were 
mainly entrusted to them fell upon the bishops 
and deacons. This applies, not only to spiritual, 
but also to other functions. 

The advance of bishops and deacons to some- 
thing approaching an exclusive right to certain 
ministerial acts seems to have arisen somewhat as 
follows. In certain cases there were actions to be 
performed on behalf of the community which it 
was more convenient to carry out by means of a 
few representatives than by the whole body. This 
was, especially the case with the ‘ laying on 
of hands’ at ordination. These acts were then 
naturally transferred to the acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of the assembly (the presbytery, 1 Ti 
4^^). In^ the same way James (5^"^) directs that if 
any one is ill and desires the help of others’ prayers 
for his physical and spiritual healing, he shall send 
for the ‘ presbyters ’ of the Church ; not that the 
presbyters possess any exclusive privilege in this 
respect, for it is as ‘ believers ’ and ‘ just men ’ 
(yv.i5-nj f ^ • . I . but because 

they are 'i ;■ ’ <»i the Church, 

In the Apoc. it is the elders who lead in the 
heavenly worship (4^® 5^^ IP®* 19^), and present the 
-iints on behalf of the Church (5®). 

I' ‘ '■ — As the apostles one by one died 

or were hindered by imprisonment, etc., from 
personal communication with their Churches, and 
the position of th( | -o ‘"id teachers began 
to decline, it was ii. u'c i ■ . the bishops and 
deacons, who were absorbing teaching and spiritual 
functions, should increase their powers of dis- 
cipline. If we may argue from natural causes and 
the analogy of the Jevdsh elders, it will appear 
extremely probable that the presbyter from the 
first had enjoyed a recognized authority in matters 
of daily discipline. The maintenance of discipline 
was indeed part of the duty of every Christian, 
because every ‘gift’ entitled the possessor to 
admonish and exhort. It belonged to the prophet 
or teacher in a special way, because these were 
gifted in a special degree, and to the elder through 
the respect due to old age. But the Pastoral 
Epistles mark P'*' m jx ji’j I' - of ji discipline 

to be exercised uy hi 'ion-'. Tiii-« is. tlic* signifi- 
cance of the dir« < i iurj t : i ho bishop is to be ‘ no 
striker, but gentle, not ('(iTiK ni .or,'. ’ (i Ti 3®, cf. 
Tit 1'^). We see here a foundation laid for the 
e'-.tfiil)l' InncTil of f>ublic* di-(iplino, with its authority 
irig 111 iJio liaiu!" or ilio hi-.hops. 

LiTBEAruRBi.— For further details onihc M'U'jruc see 

;lu‘ aril, on Aro-i'.' , Ui- c- \ .0 ^<o^^ P i i, 1. u" t. On 
I're q-ic^iTioii ()■ C. * ^ i ('.{/’<» a*. nr r* . v K* con- 

Bi'lT fl -r it c'}!/-*' 1,1’ fe. I".?,'. 13 or, 
(ViVr Crt^rir *(. /;/ l^.N; Rir-c'* I, d. 

a/ttcaf/iol. I".)?, f. *;l . ooi, ‘Tlio CShristian Ministry,* 

\t\ Comrn. on Pr.ifiiio n Ihfiit'rt <m Ap Age,\BQ2)\ 

|{.»y‘!ch’n'r. ito Z(\ 'x' c *'•'9 

V ’r , 1&7C; Haich, Or of thf fJarl}/ CKnA*v’,i 

Chwrches^ 1^0; Kiihl, T)}e G^m^^xwi^ordwrjg in dm 

1886; r.or.inpr, 0/« (, >rnnndt>ier/nmui(i dns rrrhnst^n~ 
thiims, ISSP; Iciiov, 'I / > Ch/iAtu n l/'Mw/ry, K'*. ■!; Sohm, 
J\ indie nrcch t, I3a I'l fjir (iintrd'’Aom,'>02 (lUMawdi 

byE. Kohler in 7A/y, No ‘.M, JaPn, 7'i' Ch'trrh in 

the Roman Ei»r>ire^ ToiKl; Gore, top .V / n'iiy < f ihe niitrch^ 
2^03, TTan..i<\. iJ-r Lehr^ aer zxiu\f -I.' l-a* f r, 
L'u* Fott'i "I 'r i r m der n ffi Rm'f Ko\:"o 

Lpa onqi/}>e (l» }' , IrlJi: I>\» ■». 

ni*>nif:e nodi d> r Ap Oeech. , Ka’-*', Affw dee hxrciten- 

reditsu der Knchmpolitik^ Ito LTa .u ; al-oihe Histoneb 
of Llie Ap<>fi‘toIir {;:ivcn at the end.* 

(D) The whole Church . — Every baptized believer 
is a member of the Church. The Church universal 
is therefore the company of all the believers, ‘ all 
that call upon the name of the Lord Jesus in every 
place’ (1 Co 1®), i,e. the sum of all the single 
Churches. Christ prayed for the unity of His 

• V” *’<» tl s nr* ''c t- I” t' 0 press, another ver}’’ important; 
roiii ■ «‘>i ■<» I ' ' • ‘ of the subject has appeared in 


future believers (Jn 17®® ®^), that they might be 
one, cf. Jn 10^® ‘ Other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold : them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice ; and they shall become one flock, one 
shepherd.’ And under the training of His apostles 
the local communities, wherever situated, regarded 
themselves as members of one body. Each was a 
Church of God (1 Co 1®, 1 Th 2^^, 2 Th in Jesus 
Christ (Ro 16^®, Gal 1®®). All believers are ‘ brethren ’ 
and fellow - saints without respect of nation or 
rank. On this feature of the Christian teaching 
St. Paul dwells most strongly, both as regards the 
individual Christians (e.^ 1 Co 12} and the indi- 
vidual communities (e.^. Eph 4®* ^®). What, 

then, were the grounds on which this consciousness 
of unity were based ? 

1. Strongest of all was the identity of relation 

between all believers and the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity (Eph 4^). By baptism all entered into 
a corporate society (Ac Gal 3®^), and that 
society is the ‘body of Christ’ (1 Co 12^®). Faith 
has cleansed all from their former sins, has recon- 
ciled all to God, united all to Christ, and procured 
for each the presence of the Holy Ghost and His 
gifts within him. Every Christian has been called 
with the same calling to the same faith, enters by 
the same baptism into unity with the same Christ, 
receivt - Mic the same Spirit, owns the same 

Lord, wor-l'iii'- tlie same God the Father, and is 
filled with the same hopes (Eph 4®'®). This is far 
more than a mere unity of belief : it is the conscious- 
ness of a common spiritual power (Eph 1^®) working 
mightily and mi.uifc --tly in each one. Hand in 
hand with it 'cl ov. - i ^ p'acMc s;! 'osult in 

2. P'f./’ ’ — The adoption 

of <’!i j !• ; . I snapped so many of the old 
soc!J ' i: •. I 10 . Jew and for heathen, at the 
same time opened to the convert conditions and 
precepts of life for the most part new to ancient 
ideals. The hatred of the Jews and the contempt 
of the Gentiles, which drove the Christians into one 
another’s arms, at the same time accentuated the 
division which separated them from the rest of the 
world. Common rnpo^'iib'^i il y made them feel 
their own unity. This afected primarily the single 
coninrinil-y, bat in a lesser degree the whole 
C’lninb. "Wirbiri the community the persecuted 
Christians found an ideal of conduct whioh drew 
them together with the ties of brotherhood 
(dSeXipol). The first Christian coinia’jiiiiy started 
with the principles of a family liio, ,mm( 1 when the 
practical conditions of these early days died out, 
the idea of the ‘ household of faith ’ still remained 
active. It expressed itself in the common worship 
and in the common daily life which we have 
described above. The sketch of that life, as we 
have given it, is in many respects an ideal. It is 
drawn not only from the statements, but also from 
the injunctions of NT, and therefore we must not 
suppose that it was always faithfully carried out. 
In fact, complaints of failiims, and even cases of 
serious N\ick“ilno.‘'S (esp. 1 Co 6^®^*), prove that it 
was not .‘- 0 . liii'i it an authoritative ideal, and 
an ideal the acceptance of which implied a ^eat 
separation from the heathen world, and was there- 
fore one of the most potent factors in confirming 
the consciousness of Christian unity. 

We have described the basis of Christian unity 
under the two headings of a common belief and 
a common life. It remains to see how this was 
strengthened by more personal means. These were 
(a) a common government. To its founder a Church 
naturally looked for guidance in the creation of 
its til St institutions. But beyond its respect to 
the founder was the universal respect due to the 
prophet, and above all to the apostle. And the 
latter stood at the head of the Church government 
because he had derived his teaching from the Lord 
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directly. We have, then, in the apos'^o^'e 
ment of the Chiirch the rule of a lO. hr'id 
■which traced its authority back to Christ. In 
spite of differences due to individual character 
and scope of work, the apostolic teaching agreed 
in its main outlines, so that the Church can he 
said to have been under the government of one 
common principle. {h) The inUroourse between 
Churches. There exists no higher proof of the 
facilities afforded by the Roman government for 
travel and intercourse, than the evidence to be 
seen in NT of the close relations which the early 
Churches kept up with one another. (See esp. on 
this sub]‘ect Th. Zahn, SJdzzen aus dem Lehen der 
alien Kirche.) This intercourse was kept up 
mainly by those who ■ : . . Churen 

or on private husine s- o - ‘ i-' • class, 

of course, '' ■ ^ ut most prominently, 

but only ■ ‘ ■ of their journeyings 

comes that of their helpers and attendants. The 
prophets, too, were great travellers [e.g. Ac 11^ 
etc.). As conspicuous examples of the extent of 
private travels we may point to the wanderings 
of Aquila and Priscilla, whom we find first m 
Italy (Ac 18^), then in succession at Corinth (i5.), 
Ephesus (18^®, I Co 16^®), Rome(?) (Ro 16®), Ephesus 
(2 Ti 4^^) ; or those of Onesiphorus (2 Ti ; or 
the journeys involved in the collection and delivery 
of the Gentile collection for the poor of Judaea 
(e.g. Ac 11 1 Co 16®, 2 Co 8^®* ^^), and the carriage 

of the apostles’ letters. And besides the wander- 
ings of official or well-known Christians, it must 
be remembered that there was a constant stream 
of other Christians moving from place to place on 
private business, who attached themselves to the 
■ and found in it a welcome and hospi- 

I . . they passed on farther (cf. Z>id. 12 ; 

I , . . 13®). Intercourse by letter was also 

very frequent. A fruitful cause of this corre- 
spondence was the practice of furnishing travellers 
with letters of recommendation (a-vcrrariml iri- 
aroXal ; cf. Ac 18®^, 2 Co 3^). We have instances of 
other coire^pon deuce in the letter of the Jerusalem 
Church to tiiat of Antioch (Ac 15®®), and the letter 
of the Roman to the Corinthian Church (Clem. 
Rom. ad Cor . ). 

How far, then, did all this lead to the establish- 
ment of one miky, or of a higher unity of 

organimtion t 'j.ji i Ju- < i \ -Church? We find, in- 
deed, in a sense, an organic unity cinl«ra( rig tho 
whole Church in the earliest periom i i J\e Cli ik ii 
of Jems., and esp. in the apostles, is to be seen a 
centralization of government stretching over all 
the existing Church, viz. Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and the district around Antioch, i.«. Syria and 
Cilicia (cf. Ac 814 932 2. 22) ^his condition of 

things continued nominally until the time of the 
conference at Jems, (Ac 15®®*)' But St. Paul’s 
visit to Jerus.^ on this occasion (which must be 
taken as identical with that described in Gal 
beyond establishing the freedom of the Gentiles 
from circumcision, led to a further very important 
result. Now that a purely Gentile Church was 
possible, St. Paul saw that not only the separation 
of distance, but also in a greater degree the vast 
difference cf life and thought, between the Pal. 
Jew and the ordinary Greek or Roman, made it 
impolitic that the centralization of power in the 
Church of Jems, should continue. And the * pillar ’ 
apostles, after coiKiiiving themselves of his 
authority and ahili'y, Fv'-'.gned to him the care 
of the Gentiles, while they contented themselves 
with the management of the Jewish Churches (Gal 
2®"*^). Tile partition of authority here described 
was not regarded by either side as a rigid sepaia- 
tion of spheres. The main work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was with Gentiles, while that of the 
pillar apostles was \vith Jews. Thus it w*as the 


practice of St. Paul to preach to the Jews first 
when breaking up new ground (see Ac 13-end, 
passim), and he occasionally, though very rarely, 
addressed himself to Jews m his epistles^ {e.g. Ro 
2^^). Again we find St. Peter active at Antioch (Gal 
2^^), Corinth (?) (1 Co P®), and Rome, St. James 
addressed his Epistle to the Jews of the Dispersion, 

; and 1 P is addressed, not only to Jews, but also 
to Gentiles ■ 'a . Asia Minor (cf. 4®) at a 
time when . i was probably still living. 
Nor was the separation accompanied by any bit- 
terness in the relations between the two parties. 
The pillar apostles gave to St. Paul and Barnabas 
the ‘right hand of fellowship.’ These promised 
in turn to remember the poor of JudiCa, and we 
know that the promise was faithfully kept. St. 
P V . j i !! o with deep affection and respect 
of tne J uasean Gnristians (e.g. 1 Th 2^^^ Ro 15®^). 
The momentary break with St. Peter (Gal 2^^), and 
the efforts of some to exaggerate and !■■«»'>■ ‘ ''• 

effects (1 Co P® 3®®), did not impede his \ ■ a ri 
of the deeper truth, that all differences found their 
unity in Christ (3^^). 

Within these two great divisions, each of which 
had something of an organic unity in its common 
rule, resulting to a large extent in common prac- 
tice (e.g. 1 Co iP® 14"^®), appear smaller divisions, 
according to the Roman provinces. Such are the 
Churches of Judaea (Gal P®, 1 Th 2^^)^ Galatia (Gal 
1®, 1 Co 16^), Macedonia (2 Co 8-^), Achaia (Ro 15®®, 
2 Co P 9®), Asia (ICo 16^^), Syria and Cilicia (Ac 
15®®* 4^). This grouping was also .-oniothin'/ more 
than a mere form of speech. The Churches of 
Galatia (1 Co 16^), Macedonia (2 Co 8^®), and Achaia 
(1 Co 16®, 2 Co 8-9) each formed a separate whole 
for the purposes of gathering and delivering to 
Jems, the collection for the poor of Judaea. Officers 
were appointed by each province to act for and re- 
present the province in this respect (1 Co 16*, 2 Co 
319. 23)^ particularly notes the close and 

affectionate relationship which bound together the 
Macedonian Churches (1 Th 4^®). 

These provincial Churches (it is to he noted that 
iKKX-rja-la is never used of the Church of a province, 
but always iKKXrjarlaLy ‘the Churches’) had their 
natural centre in the capital city {e.g. Corinth, 2 Co 
1^ ; Ephesus, Ac 19^° ; cf. Rev 2^ where it comes 
first in the list of the seven Churches). At a later 
period these districts were in some cases temporarily 
put under the authority of an apostolic delegate, 
e.g. Timothy in Asia (1 Ti 1®), Titus in Crete (Tit 
P), At the end of the apostolic age we find the 
Churches of Asia under the guidance of St. John 
(Rev 14). 

The extent of the apostolic Church included 
Palestine, Phoenicia (Ac 15®), Swia (the region 
around Antioch), Asia Minor (1 P P), Macedonia, 
Achaia, Illyricum (Ro 15^^, 2 Ti 4^®), Italy (Ac 28^*), 
Crete, and Cyprus. Thus much we know from 
certain evidence in NT. But there were doubtless 
many other Churches which are not mentioned, and 
which, nevertheless, were founded before the close 
of the NT period. It is quite probable that St. 
Paul himself preached in Spain (cf. Ro 15®4*®®; 
Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 5 ; Murat. Fragment, L 38). 
The Church of Alexandria ascribed its foundation 
to St. Mark (Eus. ME ii. 16, 24; Epiph. Moer. li. 
6 ; Jer. de vir, illust. 8; Nicephorns, BE ii. 43; 
Acta Bamabce). And without setting any value 
on the traditions (e.g. in Eus. ME 1. 13, iii. 1) 
current in the later Church, we may well refrain 
from drawing any arguments from the silence of 
NT in this respect, 

HI. The Ideal Chxtrch. — S o far as we have pro- 
ceeded hitherto, we have considered the word ix- 
KXTja-la always in the sense of the Christian body 
in its actual state of imperfection. We come now 
to a concex)tion of the Church in which the empirical 
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idea disappears and an ideal Clmrclx appears, still 
capabl </ ■ » ■ in some of the similes 

Tinder {e.g, Eph 4^®), but free 

from all the negative elements of evil. Erom one 
point of view, every Christian can be regarded as 
perfe t. He was washed by baptism from every 
stain (cf. 1 Co 6^^ He 10^^, 1 Jn 3^), and from hence- 
forth is holy [dyios). The Christians are ‘the 
saints’ (oZ dyioi). So the distinction of the ideal 
from the actual body of Christians was a thought 
which lay near at hand. It is the actual Church to 
which reproof and blame are addressed ; the ideal 
which ‘ shall judge the world,’ 1 Co 6% It is the 
actual Church upon the foundation of which some 
build badly and some well (1 Co 3^®'^®), the ‘ great 
house ’ in which some are ‘ vessels unto honour ’ 
and some ‘ vessels unto dishonour ’ (2 Ti ; it is 
the ideal which is a ‘ holy temple of God ’ (pa6s“ 
shrine) (1 Co 3^^), sanctified and cleansed by ‘ the 
washing of water with the word ... a glorious 
Church not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing . . . holy and without blemish ’ (Eph 
The metaphors under which the ideal Church is 
spoken of, and its relation to Christ expressed, are 
of three kinds— (a) the Church as a building, (&) 
the Church as a body (o-wAca), (c) the Church as a 
bride. 


(X) The Chureh as a r ■■ i!"al comparison 

j«, accoH'rar to St. » C- r >> himiclf 

('T*. lOi" ‘On this roc’ T ■ ). St. Paul (1 Co 

v ") CO sip.'fcTes the ^ • oommunity with 

r .ii, of a h.j ’<i '!,f, rsr ivrisch i'c i. 7'i«‘ ; ■. ■' i, u’mI 

iiponwi Clio Ilfnon >•; r.j<r‘- 


I I n (Mi: .'I n;i ri \ ointidtaof 

li c l.n."' ' (1 .)i M ' * 'i p ,u a .III •' < > <*' '• ’ 'Z '“t? 'vori. u^ d 
for ‘temple,’ mos, C' i-n • i.n i: r. r - '* or *> r c u: r\, 
and St. Paulevide' ’ i - i-i »i' rd .i‘<- II ■ ’ II* ( «, m /p 

• ‘c .M • * • > I <i , ■ n . 

! 1 . I 11(1 ■ I ■ « , rv t 

f • ( • li. . I* . . ' "j: . r • . .0 , . < 

• I r !(•>'• I I 'I \ 1 ' I I • I I I , 

c ^ :i ■■ I » ■ ■ . . M. ' I ■ . I 

God' in which *■ p • i,* •< the 

parts, each fitting into his proper place and the whole held 
together by Ohnst, the chief cornerstone (Eph 220 22 ). Here, 
where the ' ' ‘ m Christ Jew and Gentile are made 

one buildi ^ I » jaking down of the ‘ middle wall of 
partition ' (v 14), Christ is the cornerstone and the apostles and 
1 *M, ■’ ."d 7. “ ” .1 ^ ■ '•» .i 

ific . .1 ■ ' p I.,' O! ' •* • ■jV-r-'i'- ( ‘*1 ■i,a'i(l 

if'pi.'w . «' ( 0 ., the builders, 

(.') y /.r ( /i HTCh as a Body (<rSfM(,) —The idea of the Christian 
unity in Christ seems to have suggested the comparison of the 
society to a human body, in which the individuals are members, 

« * ’ ‘"f’’ ‘ gift,’ his proper iuncncn, and 

* “ • M ■ ‘ 125). Then , - - - 

■ t \ ■ .1 vith the hod; • ■ . » 

■ ■■ ■ ! ' ‘1 ‘ ' •s’ ' .* 

idea of the believers all 1 ■ • < . < < . 

the Eucharist P- Co 1017, J ■ ' s , , s . ^ 

ixx>,^crioe. called Outright ' , ■ : < . , 2 

Col II 8 . 24 219). In the earlier Epp. it is the vaguer ‘ we,’ * you,* 
i ’ ».rn.arlythe to which the apostle is writing, 

a . ,.jr 1 ilii* e^coiK'ar .d ‘\ th« ’ ■■ ■’ was probably 

.1 ■ * !■) '■! >. i: s J’-) 125, §15). In this 

t ' • is sometmies identified -wnth the whole body 

; ! i ■ ’ • »ut in the later Epp. TTc "s c.'.’.'od the TTo.-d r >, ; lu 

g ‘ I director (Eph 5 ^- 24 ;. a-' ’'c ‘-onrcp of ts 'so, 

filling it with His fulness (Eph 123), as l ooiiir«‘ or n-, unity 
and the cause of its growth (Eph 4i5, C ol .■* **) T'lu.-o 
. - , 1 re ='■'1’- t'* ■ act'."d C’ ■’"h •’ r.’ •*‘'■* 1 ' 10 

. • 'A • h M* ; * <■ ' ! ■ I ( -mly with 

“ ■ I. ‘ .1 . ! personi- 

: ■ ' ' ■ • - ■ I ■ u virCTn is 

found first m 2 Co 112 ‘ x espoused you to one husband mat I 
might present you as a pure virgm to Christ.’ Here the idea 
of Christ as the bridegroom is also present. The expressions ^ 
gvvtxXtxr^ (1 P 613), gxMxTii (2 Jn.13), r ixksxrii xvpjce, 

'), «'< -> «!'!*’ ' d I ) ' • _'le communities. But the apphca- 

: -t'l o.’ .MS i»( r.- ' . •! '•! ./he whole Church as the BinJr of 
C .■ -1 1 - u ftic[) 1 ) 1 . I < >( We are here, says St. Paul (Eph 
.ace lo face a r. ji i* , t mystery. Man and wife become 
one flesh, so that a man boould love his wife as his own body. 
The Chiirch is the Bride or Christ ; tihe tvo an* one boilv, just 
as man and wife are one body; and as Chi 'o\pd rhe Church 
and gave Iliin&clf up lor it, so the husband s’nould love his 
wife. We see here how closely connected is lliiss conception 
with that of the Church as the body of Chnst The union of 
the two ideas is seen also in the relation of the individual 
Christian to Chnst il Co fiisfl-)- As man and wnfe become one 
flesh, so be w^ho cleaveth to Chnst (the expression o xo/Jkiuu*\o( 


tC Kyfl'si. IS 1 to 0 ry fropvtj) becomes one * spirit ’ 

(-icv-ty) VI i.*.i Hen, an(. belongs to His ‘ , ■* 

bodies are members 0 m.6Aji) of Christ.’ I ■“ a- 

bnde is found also in the imageiy of the Apocalypse. The 
marriage table is spread (Rev 19'^), the bride is arrayed m fine 
linen, ‘ which is the nghteous acts of the samts ’ (t&.S). In c. 20 
the powers of evil are bound or destroyed, and the New Jeru- 
salem comes down out of heaven as a ‘ bride adorned for her 
husband* (212) ; *sbe is the Bride, the wife of the Lamb’ (ib.9. 
cf. 2217) 

Summary. — S uch were the life and teaching 
of the Church in NT times. If we compare them 
with that of the age, two features 

stand on' •> \ characteristic of the earlier 

period. T i >0 ' i ^ ; i - 1 1 h much more vivid conscious- 
ness of the power and presence of God in His 
Church. The apostles, who were daily with them, 
had all been in close contact with the Lord, and 
most of them during a period of some years. The 
risen Lord was to them a living memory, and they 
imparted to the Church the force of that memory 
in all its freshness. The power of the Holy Ghost 
also was fact of which men were more directly 
conscious in themselves than at any other time. 
Never have the central truths of Christianity — the 
position of Ch * i, i ' ‘"'<;l■^ of His death 

— been more ^ h j . / i., j ■ d at no time 

has the Christian life in its practice been more 
closely connected with, and derived from, that 
belief. To the fixed apostolic tradition of doctrine 
and life all succeeding ages have looked as their 
authority. But in the with this 

fixedness of doctrine arb. i. o-i.i In ■, -tands the 
freedom from formal conditions ii: . out- 
side these. Thus, if we turn to the • i we 

notice the informal way in which oihees grew up, 
and the comparative absence (until the close of the 
period) of a fixed division of labour. It is char- 
acteristic also of the time, that most of the technical 
terms are used also in a general sense, e.y. irpe<r- 
^{fT€po%, dtdKOPOS {diaKOPla, diaKovita) 5tdd<rKa\os, Or, 
if we turn to the worship, we are struck by the 
freedom of speech, the absence of exclusive minis- 
terial rights, of a formal liturgy and fixed ritual, 
except in the case of baptism, laying on of hands, 
and the Eucharist, In the transition period 
immediately following the apostolic age came the 
fixing of organization with its clear-cut division 
of labour, and the stereotyping of liturgies and 
ritual. And along with these developments came, 
at once their cause and their effect, the decline 
of the prophet and prophecy. 
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CHURCH GOYERNMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE, — Our knowledge of Church government in 
the apostolic age comes almost entirely from 
the NT. We can glean something from Clement 
and the Teaching; but with Ignatius we are 
already in a new age, and later writers are too 
full of later ideas to help us much. Besides this, 
things were in a fluid and transitional state, com- 
plicated on one side by the indefinite authority 
held, in reserve by the apostles, on the other by the 
ministry of gifts, which was crossed, but not yet 
di^laced, by the local ministry of office. 

The general development is clear, though its 
later stages may fall outside NT times. The 
jostles were of necessity the first rulers of the 
Church ; then were added gradually divers local 
and unlocal rulers ; then the unloeal died out, and 
the local settled down into the three permanent 
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orders of bishops, elders, and deacons. The chief 
disputed questions are of the origin of the local 
ministry, of its relation to the other, and of the 
time and manner in which it settled down. 

Twdce over St. Paul gives soinetlimg like a list of 
the chief personsof the Church. In 1 Co i22ShecoTmts 
■:r 'I'- I-: '« : second, proijhets ; third, teachers; 

" *■ ; 0 ■ - ■ , ■. gifts of healings, helps, govern- 

ments, kinds of tongues.’ A few years later 
(Eph 4^^) his list of gifts for the work of service 
{SiaKOplaj is ‘some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers.’ At the 
head, then, of both lists is the Apostle, The 
UDO-thN wcie not limited to blie Eleven, or to the 
number twelve. Whether our Lord ever recognized 
Matthias or not, Paul and Barnabas {e.g. 1 Co 9®) 
were certainly apostles, and we may safely add 
(Gal P^) James the Lord’s brother. There are 
traces of others, and the old disciples Andronicus 
and Junias (Eo Id"^) even seem to be called ‘ notable’ 
apostles. On the other hand, Timothy is tacitly 
(2 Co P) excluded. The apostle’s * , ’ >i ! !•;“. was 
first and foremost to have seen (A.. I , .. Co 9^* 
the risen Lord, and to have been sent out hy Him ; 
secondly, to have wrought (2 Co 12^^) ‘tlic apo-^Mc’s 
signs.’ His work was to bear vutnesso’’' the rh'ugs 
he had seen and heard {e.g, Ac P)— in short, to 
preach ; and this implied the founding and general 
care of Churches, though not their ordinary ad- 
ministration. St. Paul interferes only with gross 
errors or with r c* » o:: ! »* disorder ; and he does not 
advise the Ori* .. on further questions with- 
out hinting that they might have settled them for 
themselves. His mission was (1 Co P’) simply to 
p 1 1 < 1 . ^i» that he had no local ties, hut moved 
iin, I ti \ o city, sometimes working for a while 
from a centre, hut more commonly moving about. 

Next to the jostle comes i’m Prephet, He, too, 
sustained the CJliurch, and "bir ■. v. . i him (Eph 
2^ 3®) the revelation of the mystery. He spoke ‘ in 
the Spirit ’ words of warning, of coir fort, or it might 
be of prediction. His work was universal like the 
apostle’s, but he was not like him an eye-witness of 
the resurrection, so that he needed not to have 
‘ seen the Lord.’ Kor did ‘ the care of all the 
Churches’ rest on him. His office, so far as we 
know, was purely spiritual, and there is nowhere 
any hint that he took: a share in the administration 
of the Churches. Women, t< ■, * *, ' • > ' . . ]‘\ 

Philip’s daughters (Ac 21 ‘ ( , tv ; li'j 

mystic Jezebel (Eev 2^) at Thyatira. Yet even 
in iho Si; ()«■'( 1*( ssge we see the beginnings (1 Th 
5^] of and false prophets fiouiishing 

(2 P, Jude). After the prophet comes a group of 

E Teachers, followed in 1 Co 12^ hy special * gifts of 
ealings, helps, goviunmen'-^, kinds of tongues.’ 

It wul he seen that the ii-ts have to do with a 
ministry of special gifts, and lea^^i no ] l.uo for an 
ordinary local ministry of office, ii tomes in 

under ‘helps and governments,’ or ‘pastors and 
teachers.’ Any such ministry must therefore 
have been subordinate to the other : yet there is 
ample proof that one existed from a very early 
time. We have (1) the appointment of the Seven 
in Ac 6 : (2) elders at J erusalem in 44, in 50, and 
again in 58; mentioned by James and Peter; 
appointed by Paul and Barnabas in eveiy (Church 
about 48 ; at Ephesus in 58 1 (3) bishops and 
deacons at Philippi in 63 ; Phoebe a deaconess at 
Cenchre® in 58. Also (4) in the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy and Titus are in charge of four distinct 
orders of bishops (or elders), deacons, deaconesses 
(1 Ti 3^' 71/i/ai/cas, not rds ywaiKaSy cannot be the 
■wives of deacons), and widows. This great de- 
velopment, which some think points to a much 
later date, seems fairly accounted for hy the 
vigorous growth of Church life and the need of 
organization which must have been felt near the 


end of the apostolic age. To complete our states 
ment of the evidence, we may add (5) the vedyrepoi 
who carried out Ananias (Ac 5®), though the tacit 
contrast with Trpear^^repoi is clearly one of age, not 
of office, for we note that veayLcrKoi buried Sapphira j 
(6) the prominent position of James at Jerus. in 44 
(Ac 12^^), in 50, and in 58 ; and (7) of T’ » - /hy 
Titus at Ephesus and in Crete; (8) ■■■ ; i 

TTpoLo-TdfieuoL of 1 Th 5^^ and the equally indefinite 
rulers ('^7oi5yaez/o£) of an unknown Church (He 13'^* 
of Heb. Christians shortly before 70 ; and (9) the 
angels of the seven Churenes m Asia. 

Our questions may he conveniently grouped 
round tne later orders of bishops, elders, and 
deacons— taken, however, in reverse order. 

i. Deacons. — The traditional view, that the 
choice of the Seven in Ac 6 is the formal institu- 
tion of a permanent order of deacons, does not 
seem unassailable. The opinion of Irenaeus, 
Cyprian, and later writers is not decisive on a 
question of this kind ; and the vague word dcaKovia 
(used too in the context of the apostles themselves) 
is more than balanced by the avoidance of the 
word deacon m the Ac {e.g, 21® ^iXlirTrov roO evay- 

eXterrov 6 ptos iK rm iTrrd), If we add that the 

even seem to rank next in the Church to the 
apostles, we may be tempted to see in them (if 
they are a permanent office at all) the elders whom 
we find at Jerus in precisely this position from 44 
onward. In this case we are thown hack on the 
Philippian Church in 63 for the first mention of 
deacons. As, however, Phoebe (Ro 16^) was 
deaconess at Cenchrese in 58, there were probably 
deacons before this at Corinth, though there is 
no trace of them in St. Paul’s Epistles to that 
Church. 

ii. Elders. — We first find elders at Jems. (Ac 
11®®) receivi^ the offerings from Barnabas and 
Saul in 44. They are joined ( 15^’) with the apostles 
at the Conference in 50, and with James in 58 
(2P®). As Paul and Barnabas appoint elders (14^) 
in every city on their first missionary journey, we 
may infer that Churches generally had elders, 
though there is no other express mention of them 
before 1 Peter and the Pastoral Epistles, unless 
we adopt an early date for Ja where, however, 
it is not certain that the word is official. 

The difference of name between elders and 
bishops may point to some difference of origin 
or function ; hut in NT (and Clement) the terms 
are more or less equivalent. Thus the elders of 
Ephesus are reminded (Ac 20^) that they are 
bishops. So, too, we find sundry bishops in the 
single Church of Philippi. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy appoints bishops and deacons, Titus 
elders and ueacon'*, though (1 Ti 5^’) Timothy 
also has elders under him. The qualifications also 
of a bishop as laid down for Timothy are practi- 
cally those of the elder as described to Titus, and 
equally point to ministerial duties in contrast to 
what we call episcopal. Though the elder’s proper 
diity is to ‘rule’ (1 Ti 5^'^), he does it sub;ject to 
Timothy, much as a modem elder rules subject to 
his bishop. 

iii. Bishops. — Is there any trace of an order of 
bishops in NT ? The name of a bishop, as we have 
seen, is applied to elders ; but are there permanent 
local officials, each ruling singly the elders of hia 
own city? This is the definition of the bishop 
when he first appears distinct from his elders ; and 
if we find this, we find a bishop, whatever he may 
be called. The instances commonly given are 
James the Lord’s brother at Jems., Timothy and 
Titus in Ephesus and Crete, and the angels of the 
seven Churches. The plural rulers (He 13^* ^^) of a 
single Church are hardly Avorth mention. IS^ow, 
James was clearly the leading man of. the Church 
at Jerusalem His strictIle^s of life and his neat 
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relation to the Lord (a more important matter with 
Easterns than with us) must have enor- 

mous influence. But influence is oik- .'i \ir. office 
is another. No doubt he had very much of a 
bishop’s position, and his success at Jerus. may 
have suggested imitation elsewhere ; but there is 
nothing recorded of him which requires us to 
believe that he held any definite local office. The 
case of Timothy and Titus is a stronger one, for we 
know that they appointed and governed elders like 
a modern bish^. But this is work which must be 
done m ever^ Church, so that a man who does it is 
not necessarily a bishop. Neither Timothy nor 
Titus if ■ ’ ’ il, and Titus is not con- 
nected ' „ * ■ city. They are rather 

temporal vicars-apostolic, sent on special mis- 
sions to Ephesus and Crete. The letters by which 
we know them are (2 Ti 4®, Tit 3^^) letters of recall ; 
and there is no serious evidence that they ever saw 
Ephesus and Crete again. Titus is last heard of 
(2 Ti 4^^) in Dalmatia, Timothy from the writer to 
the Hebrews (13^^), a work which there is no reason 
to connect with Ephesus. There remain the angels 
of the seven Churches ; and it would be very bold 
to take these for literal bishops. In addition to 
the genei. ’ , . ' • s from the symbolic char- 
acter of t ■ V; , ■ is the -'r i. 

that ‘the woman Jezebel ’a‘ -J I. 

reading yvvacKd aov would make her the angel’s 
wife) can hardly be taken literally. Moreover, 
these angels are praised and blamed for the doings 
of their Churches in a way no literal bishop justly 
can be. It is safer to take them as personifications 
of the Churches. 

Our general conclusion is, that while we find 
deacons and elders (or bishops in NT sense) in the 
apostolic age, there is no clear trace of bishops (in 
the later sense), or of , ■ _ s '■ ’* ordinance that 
every Church was to h ' ^ This conclu- 

sion is fully confirmed by Clement and Ignatius. 
If Corinth had had a bishop in Clement’s time, or 
been remarkable or blameworthy in having no 
bishop, we should scarcely have failed to hear of it 
in a letter called forth by the unju ’ * ‘ o“ 

certain elders. Instead of this, it ■■ ‘ j . 

the elders at Corinth had no authority of any sort 
over them to compose their (luaiicls. Ignatius 
certainly uses the most enipluitu! language in 
urging obedience to the bishop ; but the greater 
his emphasis the more significant is the absence of 
an\ J.;-!' ‘ ’ 'Trail. 7 is not one) to any institution 
of J, 'I ' *■ (■ ' bishops by the apostles. The absence 

of an argument which would have rendered all the 
rest superfluous, seems nothing less than an ad- 
mission that he knew of no such institution. 

Ncvcnlielc^-s, hU earnestness implio'^ apostolic 
sanction. Cpi-ro]^acy mu*sT have oiig.n.iled before 
the apostles had all passed away ; and its early 
strength in Asia cannot well be explained without 
some encouragement from St, John. But it must 
have been at first local and partial, and due per- 
haps to more causes than one. On one side, the 
need of firmer government after the apostles and 
prophets died out, would often tend to raise the 
chairman of the elders into something like a 
bishop’s position; on the othe * .■ p.'..’* 

of the type of Timothy might ■ \ ■ 

stranded by the apostle’s death, and if they re- 
mained at i-c-: ■■ o "'d settle down into genuine 
bishops, {.1 “ Christian JScclesia {IS97), 

published too late for use in this article, 

H. M. Gwatkin. 

CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF, is the misleading 
b“iTig in AV Ac 19®^ of the word UpdcrvXoi 
(as j Icing the word ‘churches’ in the wider old 
Efig.' ‘■(Mit'O to pagan temples), 'while in RV the 
rendering is ‘ robbers of temples ’ ; but both are 
unsatisfactory. The secretary of the city {ypafi/xarevs 
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rijs TrdXecas) of Ephesus points out to the riotous 
assembly in the theatre that St. Paul and hia 
friends are not guilty of sacrilege, the category 
of crime under which it was natural for St. Paul^ 
accusers to bring his action. After the woid daejSeia 
had been appropriated to translate the Eom. legal 
term IcBsa majestas ‘ treason,’ iepoavXla was the 

' ■ ’ '* 'T’o T M.. .v '.V'V.*'’'*'// /; and here 

tor empJiasis the speaker uses the double term oOVe 
UpoixjjXovs o{jT€ ^Xaa-^TjixovpTas r^v dedv, which implies 
‘ guilty neither in act nor in language of disrespect 
to the established religion of oux city.’ 

In 2 Mac 4^ the epithet ‘ church-rohber ’ (AV, 

‘ author of the sacrilege ’ JRV) is applied to Lysi- 
machus, brother of Menelaus the high priest, who 
perished in a riot (B.C. 170) provoked by the theft 
of sacred vessels committed by his brother and 
himself. 

LirERATTOtB.— Neumann, Der rom. Staat und die aUgemeiTut 
Kirche, i. pp 14, 17, ?. CnUich .m ^ j.# > . _ , , 101. 

n', :M. i: ^ 

CHURCHES, SEVEN.— See Revelation. 

CHURL. — ‘The Saxons made three degrees of 
free-men ; to wit — an earl, a thane, and a churl ’ — 
Risdon (1630). And soon ‘churl’ and ‘churlish’ 
were applied to any boorish person. In this sense 
churlish is used of Nabal, 1 S 25®, and of Nicanor 
2 Mac 14®^ But ‘churlish’ as applied to Nabal 
being popularly taken in the sense of niggardly, 
helped to give the meaning of niggard, miser, to 
‘ churl.’ In this sense alone churl occurs, Is 32’- 
though the Heb. (’^?’3, probably means crafty 
(so RVm) or fraudulent (Vmg.). J, Hastings. 

CHUSI (Xoi5s B, XovaeL A). — Jth 7^® mentioned 
with Ekrehel i^Ahraheh) is possibly KHzah, 5 miles 
S. of Shechem and 5 miles W. of 'Akrabeh. See 
SWP vol, ii. sh. xiv. C. R. CONDER, 

CHUZA (Xoufas, Amer. EV Chuzas). — The steward 
{iTlrpoTTos) of Herod Antipas. His wife Joanna 
(which see) was one of the women who ministered 
to our Lord and His disciples (Lk 8®). 

CICCAR (n^D), ‘roimd.’~A name for the middle 
broader part of the Jordan Valley (so Buhl, FaL 
112; cf. Driver on Dt 34®), Gn 1917 . 25 . 28 . 39 ^ 

Dt 34®, 2 S 18®®, 1 K 7^, 2 Ch 4^7, Ezk 47®. See 
Palestine. The term is also, perhaps, used of the 
neighbourhood of Jerus. in a later age, Neh 3®® 12®® 
(AV ‘plain,’ ‘plain country’). 

CIELED, CIELING.— This is the speUing of the 
Camb. ed. of AV of 1629, the ed. of 1611 having 
sieled and sieling in all the passages. Amer. B V 
prefers the mod. ceiUdy ceiling. "Wright {BihU 
Word Book^j p. 134) identifies the word with 
to close a hawk’s eyes, and quotes — 

•Bi::, w non wc i'l oit ■!(> ’‘■•k i*- ;rroA hard, 

O nrssLry oil’s f.e w.-'* _ 1- ' I o':r eyes." 

Sbaks. Ant. and Qlmp. ui. xiii. 112. 

' Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.’ 

Macoethf in. it 40. 

But Skoat {Etymol. Dict.^ s.v.) denies the identi- 
fication or connexion, del, he holds, is from 
cmlwmy ‘ heaven,’ ‘ sky,’ and has no connexion 'with 
silly seal, or seel. Its meaning, therefore, is ‘a 
canopy’; then, as vh., ‘to canopy’ or ‘cover’; 
and the only meaning in AV, as in mod. Eng., viz, 
to cover with timber or plaster, i.e. wainscot, is a 
later derivation. The Heb. always means ‘to 
cover.’ In Dt 33®^ AVm gives ‘\jieloci’ (text, 
‘seated,* RV ‘ reserved,’ the Heb. being sdphan ‘ to 
panel’ [see Driver’s note and Add. in Deut^ ad 
100 . 1 , tr^* ‘ciel ’ in Jer 22^^ Hag D). The ‘ cieling’ 
(only 1 K 6^®, Ezk 4P®“^) is any part cieled, wall* 
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as well as roof, tlie roof indeed being formerly 
distinguished as ‘the npper eieling.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CILICIA (KtXtK/a), a cotintry in the S-E. comer 
of Asia Minor, on the coast, adjoining Syria, 
always closely connected with Syria in manners, 
religion, and nationality, and generally more 
closely united \yith Syria than with Asia Minor 
in political and in Byzantine ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment. It was commonly divided into two terri- 
tories — (1) on the W. (reaching as far as Pam- 
phylia), Cilicia Tracheia [Aspera), a land of lofty 
and rugged mountains, drained ^ the considerable 
river Calycadmis; (2) on the E., Cilicia Pedias 
{Campestris)y a low-lying and very fertile plain 
between the sea and the mountain ranges Tauras 
and Amanus. The entire double countiw is 
summed up as C- in Ac 27®, a g^'<)grijj)hi(*ai de- 
scription of the lands touching cho Cvptinn Sea. 
But elsewhere it is clear that only tie civilized 
and^ peaceful C. Pedias (in other words, the part 
subject to Roman rule) is intended when C. 
is mentioned in HT, whereas C. Tracheia was 
inhabited by fierce and dangerous tribes, loosely 
ruled by king Archelaus of Cappadocia from B.C. 
20 to A.D. 17, and by king Antiochus of Com- 
magene from A.D. 37 to 74. C. Pedias had been 
Roman territory from B.G. 103 ; and, after many 
changing arrangements for its administration, it 
was merged by Augustus in the great joint province 
Syria- Cilicia- Phoenice probably in B.C. 27; and 
this system probably lasted through the 1st 
cent, after Christ (though temporary variations 
may possibly have occurred). Hence Syria and 
C. are mentioned together in such a way as to 
imply close connexion in Gal Ac 
the combined Rom. province is there meant, over 
which the influence of Christianity spread from 
- the two centres, Tarsus iu C. and, above all, 
Antioch in Syria. The close connexion of C. with 
Syria arose from two causes — (1) C. communicates 
with it by a very^ easy pass, the * Syrian Gates ’ 
{Pylce Syrm^ Beilan, summit level 1980 ft.), 
whereas the passes ■, *':■ T ■ rr.- In! > T 
and Cappadocia aie t\ • " . in' iiii t, ''“t 

best being die ‘ Cihciari Gates 'H t ’*• 
Gulek Boghaz, summit level ■;!>' • i ); (\ 

Pedias was long separated from Roman territory 
on the W. and N. oy a great extent of indepen- 
dent country, while it adjoined Rom. Syria. C. 
has been identified wrongly with the TarsMsh 
which is so often mentioned* in OT (Gn 10^ etc,), 
by some modem scholars, following Jos. Ant, (I. 
vi. 1), who says that C. was originally called 
©a/)cr(5s. 

That a large Jewish population existed in C. is 
evident from Ac 6® ; and it is rather strange that 
Cilician Jews are not mentioned in Ac The 
existence of Jewish colonists in the Seleucid cities 
of C. would be in itself highly provable, for they 
werealji'jiy^ ihi* most faithful and trusted adher- 
ents of iho kings in their foreign settle- 

ments; and the Cilician Jews iilluded to by 
Philo, Leg, ad Gaium, § 36 (ii. p. 587, Mang.). St. 
Paul had the rights of a citizen of Tarsus (which 
see), as he mentions in Ac 21®® ; these rights must 
have been inherited, and they imply, beyond 
doubt, that there was a colony of Jews forming 
part of the Tarsian State. An interesting memorial 
of the religious influence exerted by the Jews in 
C. is attested by the society of Sabbatistai, men- 
tioned in an inscription, probably dating about the 
time of Christ, which was found near Elaioussa 
and Korykos (see Canon Hicks in Journ. of 
ffellemc Studies, 1891, pp. 234r-236) ; this society 
was evidently an association of non- Jews in the 
ractice of rites modelled, in part at least, on 
udaistic ceremonial. 


Literature. — Oilioia is very - ' '• 'iid in Mouumsei^ 

Provinces of Rom, Emp, (Rom . ' > vol. v.) ch. vui. 

See Marquardt, Rom\, ' ' ‘ ■ ' 379-392; 

Ramsay, Hist. Geog A' " > . ‘ nd Hicka 

m Joum of Hellenic " * ' . pp. 206- 

273; Sterre^r. in.V rt// y . ■ _ ‘ ^ 

Explor, •'e fi C'iicf ' ‘ I - ' - ^ 

; 859), ii. pp. 66-235 ; 

• ier Akademie^ Wien, 

1896. VV. M. Ramsay. 

CINNAMON Jfinndmdn, KLwdpoipov, dn- 

nctmomum). — The identity of name makes it 
impossible to mistake the substance intended. 
It was early known to the Hebrews, as it entered 
into the composition of the holy anointing oil 
(Ex 30®®). It is represented as being used to 
perfume a bed (Pr 7^’'). The Oriental women pse 
musk for a similar purpose. Like other tmpical 

E lants, it seems to have been cultivated in the 
otanical gardens of Solomon (Ca It is the 
product of iun, F -‘'‘v/;:, Nees, aplant 
of the Lai . .<■ !.i v. in Ceylon and 

other E. !■■! . « , j -o. i-i Ciima. The tree 

attains a height of 30 ft., and has panicled clusters 
of white blossoms, and ovate, acute leaves. The 
cinnamon is the inner bark, separated from the 
outer, and dried in the sun, in the shape of 
cylindrical rolls. The best oil is obtained by boil- 
ing the ripe fruit. In Kev 18^® it is enumerated 
among the merchandise of the Great BaWlon. 

G. E. Post. 

CIRCLE. — In AV c. means the vault of heaven. 
It occurs Is 40®® * It is he that sitteth upon the 
c. of the earth,’ i.e, the c. overarching the earth 
(am, also in Job 22^^, AV and RY ‘circuit,’ RVm 
‘vault’; Pr 8®^ AV ‘compass,’ RV* circle’); and 
Wis 13® ‘the c. of the stars’ (/ciJ^Xos darptav, RV 
‘ circling stars,’ RVm ‘ c. of stars ’). 

J. Hasting^. 

CIRCUIT occurs 4 times iu AV, 1 S 7^® (a late 
and doubtful p<i--ngo ccc. to which Samuel went 
on circuit ro \fi lO k high-places), Job 22^^ 
(am RVm and Amer. RV ‘vault,’ i.e, the vault of 
heaven), Ps 19® {n^=ipn, of the sun’s course in the 
heavens), Ec 1® (a’:?!?, of the circuits of the wind). 
Besides retaining these instances, RV substitutes 
‘ made [make] a circuit ’ for AV ‘ fetch a compass ’ 
in 2 S 5®® (where for MT aoii read with Driver and 
Budde 3D), 2 K 3®, Ac 28^® [rtrepieABbvres, RVm ‘ cast 
loose,’ following WH vspLeXdpres), See Compass. 

J. A. Selbie. 

CIRCUMCISION (n^ioEx Jn 7“ etc.). 

—The cuttiiifr off of the foreskin, an initiation rite 
or religions ccTcuiony among many races, such. 8wa 
the Jews, ATHbian-,’' and Colchians in Asia, the 
E^ptians, Mandingos, Gallas, Falashas, Abys- 
sinians, and some Bantu tribes in Africa, the 
Otaheitans, T ■ . . ^ ' and some Melanesians 
in Polynesk . ■■ s \-. ■ South Wales tribes- in 

Australia, and the Athabascans, Nahuatl, Aztecs, 
and certain Amazonian tribes in America. 

In Egypt its practice dates back at least to the 
14th cent. B.C., and piobalfly much farther. The 
circumcising of two c*lnl(lion'’is represented on the 
wall of the temple of Khonsu at Karnak. The 
record of the invasion of Egypt by Mediterranean 
tribes in the time of Merenptah states that as the 
Aquashua (supposed to be Achaians) were circum- 
ciseijl^ their dead were not mutilated by the 
Egyptians, except by cutting off a hand (Lepsius, 
Denhm, lii. 19). 

Like other mutilations, such as tattooing, catting 
off a finger-joint, filing or chiselling out of teeth, the 
ox)oratioii may be a tribal mark. In all these there 
is the twofold idea of a sacrifice to the tribal god, 
and the marking of his followers so that they may 
be known byyhiin and by each other. The sacrifice 
is a representative one, a part given for the re- 
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demption of the rest. Stade {ZA W, 1886) has col- 
lected a number of notices from many peoples, from 
which he infers that circumcision is not so much a 
mark of membership in atribe as initiationinto 
Aooc? and acquirement of thefull rightsof citizenship. 

However • ’ . 1 the rite is said to have been 

ap])ointed by Uod as the token of the covenant 
b ' ■ » •• TT’ . ; \v,, , .. ■ ’ aftcr Abr ahaui’s 

'■•I''''' ■ ■ ‘ ■■ ■ ■ ■ to be performed 

on himself, on his descendants ^.nd slaves, as well as 
on strangers joining themselves to the Heb. nation 
(Gn 17^^ etc. Ex both P), to signify their par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the covenant and their 
acceptance of its obligations. It was practised 
by the Jews during their captivity in Egypt (Jos 
5® D^), but discontinued in tne wilderness. Even 
Moses neglected to circumcise his son (Ex 4^ JE). 
On this occasion Zippo^rah lecogui/ed the cause of 
God’s displeasure, and rciiio\od ilie reproach by 
operating (Ex 4^). She thus showed her acquaint- 
ance with the ceremony ; and as she called Moses 
on this account a hathan of blood, which may mean 
one brought into a family by a blood-rite, it has 
been conjectured that the Jews received the rite 
from the Midianites. There is, however, no 
evidence that this was so, and it is contrary to the 
whole weight of tradition. As women were not 
permitted by the Rabbins to circumcise, the case of 
^ Zipporah is explained away in the Tosephta on 
Ex 4 as meaning that she caused ‘ 'om- “.'U . 

The characteristic of Hebrew ^ - (•••.:* -i- 

being performed in infancy. Wellhausen [Hist. 
340) sees in Ex 4^ the substitution of this for the 
older and more severe operation in youth or man- 
hood. (See the same writer’s Skizzen, iii. 154, 215 ; 
and cf. Nowack, Heh. Archdol. i. 167 ff.; Cheyne, 
art. ‘ Circumcision ’ in Encyc. Brit.^) 

On the arrival of the Jews in Canaan the rite 
was renewed at Gilgal (Jos 5®), the <)!•< 'a' ‘on b 'ng 
performed a. j. !■’< .* : iied Gih*ath or 

* the hill of ' with flint knives, which, 

according to the Sept, addition to Jos 24®^, were 
buried with Joshua. Although the ceremony is 
scarcely again mentioned in the historical part of i 
OT, yet it was probably observed continuously, and i 
there is no real ground for the statement made by : 
the Rabbins ( Yodkut on Jos), that on the separation j 
of the two kingdoms circumcision was forbidden in 
Ephraim. The Midrash on La 1® conjectures that | 
* the priests were uneircumcised in the days of 
Zedekiah (see 1 Mac P®) ; but this is doubtful. 

Abraham was circumcised at the age of 99, and, 
according to Pirke B. Eliczcr^ the anniversary of 
the ceremony is the great Day of Atonement. 
Ishmael was circumcised at 13, and among Islamite 
nations it is performed at some age between 6 and 
,16, as soon as the child can pronounce the religious 
formulse. It is not enjoined in the Koran, but, 
according to the Arabian tradition, the Prophet 
declared it to be meritorious, though not an 
obligatory rite. 

As Isaac was circumcised on lli<‘ t’gii'h day, so 
that ■ ‘■..1 r • amed in the m-i i; .ii 'ors 17^^), 

and !■ (*■ i- I - the proper date by the Jews to 
" this day. The child is named at the ceremony in 
memory of the change in Abraham’s name (Lk 2®^). 
At the present day the rite is performed either in 
the house of the parents or in the synagogue, and 
either by the father or by z. Mohd or circumciser, 

' who is usually a surgeon, Jtnd must be a Jew of 
unblemished character, who is not paid for his 
services. In former times the Rabbins preferred 
flint or glass knives, but now steel is almost in- 
variably used. Rlood rriiKst bo shed in i lie operation, 
and the inner layer must be Loin ^^ilh the thumb- 
nail ; this sLipplomental operation is called joerfaA, 
and is said lo have been intioduced by Joshua. 
The pM'ah is peculiar to the Jewish mode of 


operating. In former days the flow of blood was 
t ; 1 by suction, and the bleeding stopped by 

■ which the MolieFs mouth is filled ; but 
these practices, called by the Jews M&ztzah, are not 
now adopted in many places, where the operation 
is performed with antiseptic precautions. Chloro-" 
form may he used if the Mohel think it necessary. 

The night before the rite the parents keep watch, 
a survival of the precautions formerly adopted to 
prevent the child being stolen by Lilith, the devil’s 
mother ; they are visited by their friends j and all 
the little children of the community are gathered 
together, and the teacher reads the lihema or verses 
from Dt 6^"^ ips-ai and Nu On the day of 

the operation the child is carried to the door of the 
room by a lady, who is called the Baalath JBerith, 
and is taken by a godfather or sandek, called also 
Baal Berith, who sits in a chair, beside which is a 
vacant seat dedicated to the proiihet Elijah, in 
memorial of his jealousy for tne maintenance of 
the covenant of which this rite is the token. The 
Mohel sets this chair apart with prayer, asking that 
the example of Elijah, the messen^r of the cove- 
nant, may sustain him in his task. Prayers, accord- 
ing to a set form, are recited in Heb. by him, and 
the child’s name is given, then the father and by- 
standers join in the recitation of formulae. After 
the operation a blessing is invoked by the Mohel, and 
the event is celebrated by feasting in the parents’ 
house. The prayers for the occasion are set forth 
in the work < >1 B » s . Asher, Brecher, and Auer- 

bach. The po •»■■•... I I is either burned or buried 
in accordance with ancient rabbinical directions. 

After the defeat of Haman’s plot, many are said 
to have been circumcised ‘for fear of the Jews’ 
(Est 8^^ LXX). Circumcision was also imposed by 
Hyreanus upon the Idumseans (Jos. Ant xiii. ix. 1). 
Occasionally Gentiles submitted to it. Elrgcibo 1 ii^. 
Antoninus, and the two sons of Ptolemy Epi;^hanes 
(Midrash Bereshith) were circumcised ; but in the 
Justinian Code the performance of the operation 
on a Rom. citizen was mohibited on pain of death 
(i 9. 10). Antiochus Epiphanes also prohibited 
the rite, and many Jews were tortured and put 
to death on this account (1 Mac 1^®, 2 Mac 6^®). 
Similar prohibitions were issued by Hadrian and 
Constantins, as well as by the Spanish Inquisition 
in later years. 

In apostolic times the Judaizing section of the 
Church wished to enforce circpmcision on Gentile 
converts; and in order to avoid contention, St. 
Paul circumcised Timothy as he was a Jew by his 
mother’s side (Ac 16®). He refused to perform the 
rite on Titus (Gal 2®), and argues in the Ep. to the 
Rom. (4^^^) that Abraham was as yet uncircumcised 
when God made His covenant with him. On this 
subject the Council of Jerusalem gave a final 
decision adverse to the Judaizers (Ac 15®®"^). In 
some of the Ethiopian and Abyssinian Churches, 
however, ^ the operation was continued, being the 
persistence of a pre-Christi ■■ * | i < In 

the 12th cent, a short-lived « ■ 
cisi arose in~ltaly (Sclirokh, Christl. Kirchengesch. 
xxix. 655). 

Among the Jewish teachers circumcision was 
regarded as an operation of purification, and the 
word foreskin has come to be synonymous with 
obstinacy and imperfection. The rite was regarded 
as a token in the flesh of the eflfect of Divine grace 
in the heart, hence the phrases used in Dt 30®. 
Philo tponks of ir as a symbolic inculcation of 
inn II y of IieinL, and having the advantage of pro- 
moting clcanliiic.''^, fruitfulness, and avoidance of 
disease. Jeremiah (O'®* BV) recognized that the 
outward rite and the inward grace do not always 
go together, and he groups together Egypt, J udah, 
and Edom as races which, though circumcised in 
the flesh, are uneircumcised in heart. 
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St. Paul also contrasts strongly the circumcision 
in the flesh and the purification of the spirit (Ro 
228. a,nd hence in Ph 3^ he calls the fleshly cir- 
cumcision KaTarofiifi, or Concision, a paronomasia, 
probably indicating, as Theophylact suggests, that 
those who insist on the fleshly circumcision are 
endeavouring to cut in sunder the Church of Christ. 
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cistern of the temple with plates of brass (Sir 50®). 
When a cistern was empty it formed a_ convenient 
prison. It was into one of the roadside cisterns 
(AV ‘ pit’), which had become dry, that Joseph was 
cast by his brethren (Gn 3720.^. a4j. ^as 

into a cistern in the court of the guard, near the 
temple, in which the muddy deposit was still 
soft, that Jeremiah was let down with cords 
( Jer 38®^*)* The custom of confining prisoners in 
an empty cistern is alluded to in Zee 9^^ ; and it may 
be noted that the ’word ‘ cistern ’ is used for the 
dungeon in which Joseph was confined in Egypt 
(Gn 40^® In Ee 12^* there is an allusion to the 

wheel used in drawing water from a cistern. J os. 
mentions the rock-he'wn cisterns at Masada [Ant, 
XIV. xiv. 6 ; BJ VII. viii. 3) and at Machserus (BJ 
VII. vi. 2), and describes those constructed in the 
towers of the walls of Jerus. for the collection of 
rain-water. In the smaller towers the cisterns 
were above the apartments, bnt^ in the tower 
Hippicus the cistern was on the solid masonry, and 
the apartments were built above it [BJ v. iv. 3, 4) 

^ C. W. Wilson. 

CITHERN.— See Music. 


CISTERN (T13, XeiKKos, cisterna, lacu $\ — tank 
for the collection and storage of rain-water, or, 
occasionally, of spring- water brought from a dis- 
tance by a Conduit. It was always covered, and 
so distinguished from the POOL KoXv^pi^dpa, 

piscina) i which was a reservoir open to the air. 

Cisterns must always have been necessary in 
PaL, where there, are large areas ill supplied with 
natural springs, a long dry summer, and a small 
annual rainfall. They were required not only for 
domestic purposes, but for ceremonial ablutions, 
irrigation, the 'watering of animals, and the con- 
venience of travellers. The cisterns in Pal. vary in 
%ize and character, and may be classified as follows : 
1. Cisterns whollyexcavated in the rock. These are 
the most ancient, and the oldest form is probably 
the bottle-shaped tank, with a long neck or shaft, 
which is common in Jems., the Hauraii, and else- 
where. Small re ctai'g '. iIj ■ ” tanks, with draw-holes, 
are found by ilic '' in vineyards. At 

Jerus. there are some very large cisterns, and in 
these the loofs jiio suppoilcd by uide rock-pillars. 
The finest cxainT-le i- the ‘ Great Sea ’ in the Haram 
esh-Sherif, which has several rock-pillars, and is 
estimated to hold 3,000,000 gallons. It derived its 
supply partly from surfa ■ and partly 

from water brought by a ■ 1 . . '‘s Solomon’s 

Pools, near Bethlehem. 2. Rock-he’wn tanks with 
vaulted roofs are found in many localities. A few 
of these ma^ ' o '1 1\ be as old as the 3rd cent. B.c. 
3. Cisterns *0 !!i,i -«<•'■ i\ built in the soil are found 
everywhere. Some 01 them are of large size, and 
ha\'e \auited roofs, supported by pillars arran^d in 
parallel rows. Thc}’ arc of all ages, from the Kom. 
occupation to the present day. Most of the cisterns 
have their sides and floors coated ’with cement, 
which is often very hard and durable. All have 
one or more openings in their roofs, through which 
water is draAvn to the surface ; and many have a 
flight of steps leading to the floor, partly to facili- 
tate cleansing operations. The ram- water, which 
falls on the flat roofs of the houses and the paved 
court-yards, is conveyed to the cisterns by surface 
gutters and pipes, and carries with it many im- 
purities. This renders periodical cloaniug neces»- 
saiy, as the water would otherwise become foul, 
full of animal life, and dangerous to lioallli. ^lueh 
of the fever and sickness so prevalent in Pal. is 
due to the neglected state of the cisterns. 

Jer 2^® alludes to the rock-lic’wn cisterns of Jerus., 
and it would appear from 2 K 18®^ that every house 
in the city had its own cistern for the collection of 
rain-water (cf. Pr 5”, Is 36^®). One of the great 
works of Simon, son of Onias, was to cover the Targe 


CITIZENSHIP. — So RV for noXirela, Ac 92^, 
instead of the vague AV rendering ‘ freedom. ’ Here 
Claudius Lysias says that he had obtained his c. 
by pu»’ch}( po-sibly from the wife or the freedman 
of tli(i Liupeior Claudius whose name he bore. 
Cf. Dio Cass. lx. 17, where, however, it is said 
that the price of the franchise had fallen to a mere 
trifle. But the interest of civic privileges in NT 
lies in their importance in the career of St. Paul. 
Rom.citizenshipwasoneof ibe ' ( '.*1 1 

of the ‘chosen vessel,’ and .. n < i. >. !»:':• ■ » i* 
St. Luke (in Ac) to exhibit i ' 1 
who, though a Christian, receives for the most part 
■ • • ' I I id justice from the Rom. officials. His 
, however, was double, of Tarsus and of 
Rome, 'tfhat the former did not carry with it the 
latter, we kno'w from independent sources ; hence a 
comparison of Ac 21®® with 22^"^, by which the separ- 
ateness of Tarsian and Rom. citizenship is made 
e’rident, furnishes proof of the accuracy of the 
narrative. Tarsus was not a ‘colonia’ or ‘rnuni- 
cipium,’ Wt an ‘urbs libera,’ Plin. AH’ v, 27 (22), that 
' ■ " v.'lir-i n Ro'm. !('•'■■ '. >■ enjoy- 

■ri.f'i 

,. I‘;i ..-(I'i/'’ '■ !■{»!'' i'.M".. was of 


'• A 

mg -<*! -g<>\(i 

.3193,)). I 

uo-'Uh- Ji'U .. 


. .i i!‘: 


But his 


(II /(*•. jjj.i; : Ibi-i world, 

mcluamg, besiues private ngnts, (ij exemption from 
all degrading punishments, e.o. scourging and 
crucifixion; (2) right of appeal to the emperor 
after sentence in all cases : • 3 ■ : ‘gb _ to be sent ^ to 
Rome for trial before the i '“'pf'oi i!' charged 'with 
a capital offence (cf. Plin. Epp. x. 96 ; Sch-firer, 
HJJPlL, ii. 278). Thc-e rights, at least (1) and (3), 
are illustrated by Ac K)*** 25^^. But there is 

nothing to show whether he possessed the full 
citizenship, including the public rights of votiag 
and qualification for office. It was by birth that 
St. Paul had become a * Roman.’ The word citizen 
is not used in describing his status. alone 

is enough (cf, ‘cive di quella Roma onde Cristo 
Romano,’ Pante, Pnirg, xxxii. 101-2). There were 
several ways in which St. Paul’s father or ancestor 
might have obtained citizenship. The most prob- 
able are by manumission (cf. Philo, Lea, ad G, 
§ 23), or as a reward of merit bestowed by the 
emperor (cf. case of Jos. Fit. 76), or by purchase, 
in which case the contrast implied in Ac 22^® would 
have had less force. The large number of Jews in 
Asia Minor who were Rom. citizens appears from 
the decrees quoted in Jos. Ant. XJV. x. 

Lastly, the metaphorical use of the words citizen 
and citizenship requires notice. This use is closely 
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connected with Plato’s conception of the heavenly 
city [Rep. ix. 592 B), and with later Stoic thought. 
It appears in Ph 3^®, where for ‘ conversation ’ we 
should substitute ‘commonwealth’ (RVm). See 
parallels given by " ’ ’ ' ■ , . loe. Saints on 

earth are to live as / - of the heavenly 

commonwealth (Ph RVm). The conception of 
the Church, not as a kingdom subjupat'ng the 
world, but as a commonw- extend- 
ing its citizenship to other . ribes (cf. 

Eph and Ps 87), and thus making them fellow- 
citizens with the saints (Eph 2i^), ran parallel 
with the extension of Rom. citizenship which was 
going on at the time, and was to culminate in 
the inclusion of all Rom. subjects by the edict 
of Caracalla (a.d. 212). The preference for ‘Civi- 
tas Dei’ over ‘Regnum Dei,’ as the aspect of the 
Church and of its goal, was, however, also due to 
OT influence. The picture of the restored Jems, 
in Is 60-62 combined easily with the Platonic 
‘ pattern ’ of a heavenly city, and it is this com- 
bination in varying proportions which we have 
before us in He 11, 12, and 13, in the ‘Jerusalem 
which is above’ of Gal 4^®, and, perhaps, in Rev 21. 

It is worth noticing that it is only in the writings 
of St. Luke, thorough Greek as he was, that the 
word * citizen ’ occurs, Lk 15^® 19^^ (add RV reading 
in a LXX quotation in He 8^^). 

Litbrattoe. — For the historical question, in addition to the 
ttuthoritici. cited, see Deyling, Ohs9, Sacrce^ lii. 40, De S. PatUi 
liomaria civitate (very ivll) ,rt. * Buigerrecht ' 

(many reff.) ; Ramsay, St. Pi ' ; , p. 30 (very brief) ; 

Wendt’s ed. of Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte on Ac 1637. 

E. R. Bernard. 

CITY (Ti;, ir6\ts). — Origin, — The Oriental city 
owed nothing to organized manufacture, and was 
only in a few instances, such as Arvad, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Joppa, dependent upon maritime trade. It 
was a creation of agriculture, which was an out- 
3ome of the pastoral life. As the country settled 
down to the cultivation of the soil, the peasantry 
found themselves in constant danger from the 
wn lidding tribes of the desert, who often sent 
their flocks among the standing crops, and carried 
off* the cattle and grain. The necessity of pro- 
tecting life and p.o’ iilv fio:ii such enemies was 
the chief factor ii; i Ik' ( ’C'm ion of the village, out 
of which in turn grew the city. These would 
naturally be found near those who could protect 
them, or in gni'n-grov/ing districts, or in positions 
of natural -nci';" li «ii(i it'i possession of a sufficient 
lienee the village or towm was 
<> ■ ii; V' I'ru i\ the local well (Beer-, En-), the 
hill on which it was built (Giheah-), or its sanctity 
as ‘a high place’ (Baal- ■ ' *’ ’by 

the name of its ruling ; ■ i < ^ cu- 

ous house (Beth-). 

2. Development. — ^The city grew out of the 
village, as the - V origin to the house. 

The expansion ■ e lines as that of the 

nation from the tribe, and the tribe froin the 
family. Looking, therefore, to these ultimate 
factors, we find that each house had its ba'al or 
lord, and under him the family was an indepen- 
dent organism, seeking its own livelihood and 
welfare. An act of hospitality to a 'stiangci gave 
him the sacred privilege^ of the family guiUl, and 
the sanctity of the guest became the right of later 
citizenship). Th(‘ -'r ' kening of this bond 

is given in the \ij'h. ‘My brother and I 

against my cousin, my cousin and I against the 
stranger.’ 

These two facts of authority and combination \ 
made up the aiistocratic and (‘h \i\ nS 

of the village and city. It mi^ Jit !)(» under i -'v i»:o- 
tection of a feudal lord living m a fortress around 
which the city clustered, or near which it was 
built; or it might depend entirely upon its own 


! wall and the courage and fidelity of its inhabitants. 

! The agricultural life of Palestine knew nothing of 
separate farmsteads dotting the landscape. The 
peasants had to retire for the night to the village, 
like the sheep to the fold. It was customaiy for 
the smaller villages to recognize the motherhood 
or superior protection of a large city. Thus the 
inhabitants of Laish looked to Zidon the Great 
(Jg IS^s), and at the present day every inhabitant 
of Syria is considered to belong to Esh-Siiffm 
(Damascus). Hence the ■ ■ < \ * es and 

their villages,’ ‘ cities and . . , ' ’ in Nu 

2125 3242^ Jos 15 and 19. The feudal lords or the 
superior cities, in return for protection offered 
against nomad invasions and other dangers, re- 
ceived payment in service and produce (see 
Taxes). The service rendered b ■ T - i ■ - ' 
his superior was originally of the » » j. . • , 
obedience to the father’s command, and passed 
eventually into cm'v4e labour. * 

3. Characteristics. — The chief feature of an 
Oriental city was its wall. This gave it the right to 
be so named ( J '' • times the title 

turned i\%. . ■ jtion of having 

ten men m i . « . » suitability for the services of 
the synagogue. The wall had one or more gates, 
which were closed from sunset to sunrise ; hence 
the explanation of their remaining open where 
there is no night (Rev 21^®). All within the wall 
were of one mind, pledged to obey the laws of the 
city, and seek the welfare of its inhabitants. The 
newspaper office and court of tribunal were found 
at the city gate by which strangers entered and 
the inhabitants went out to their daily occupation 
in the fields. Domestic news circulated around 
the fountain while the women waited their turn to 
fill the water-jar. The bank was represented by 
the seat of the money-changer, while our modern 
factories of organized labour appeared as special 
streets allocated to ’ I . T' ; ; ; , 

arj{.*‘g('‘ncr.: \\!i«*ducio Ii* i. .■ 
n‘ ilio M)!! u-siK illy followed the occupation 

of his father ; it was also of fiscal convenience in 
the collection of taxes through a recognized and 
responsible head. On occasions of genera; ' j \ ‘ , 
each man, wherever he might he living jn ' ams K 
ing, was reckoned as still bojoiiging to the city of 
his birth. Thus Joseph went up from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, the city of his uiiriily (Lk 2*). 

In an Oriental city each house had its own in- 
violability, its power to admit and exclude. The 
passer-by in tne narrow street could know no- 
thing of what was going on within those dead 
walls, with their windows and balconies all open- 
ing on the central court. He was as much outside 
as the dog at his feet. It is probable that the 
streets of Oriental towns have always by prefer- 
ence been narrow, sufficient for the foot passenger 
and baggage-animal, and afibrding shelter from 
the sun to the merchants and tradesmen. Such 
are the streets of Hebron and Zidon ; and in 
Damascus the ‘street called sti night’ (Ac9“), once 
a broad Roman carriage-way, with a foot-path on 
each side of the stately colonnade, now snows a 
return to the Oriental type. 

Again, each quarter of a large city might have 
its own homogeneousness. At the present the 
distinction is generally a religious one, as Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem ; or of race, as Western and 
Oriental. In Damascus, for example, the ringing 
of an alarm bell in the G^reek church can cause the 
^tes of the Christian quarter to be closed, and the 
district in a few minutes to assume the character 
of a fortress. 

* Any payment made from time to time by the TSmyr or Sheikh 
was of the undefined nature of a gratuity, the term for which in 
Xvdh'c.furJl-in-ya'amaJi, is the equivalent of St. Paul’s *eaiCMd 
inn riches of grace* 


m CITY OF DAVID 

■fhen, lastly, the entire city, with its massive 
girdling wall, had the attitude both of friendly 
enclosure and hostile exclusion. 
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BjatiSCTTS Cirr-QATB—ENTRANCE TO STRAIGHT STREET. 

The chief meanings of an Oriental city are thus 
found to be Safety^ Society, Service, Thus we •• ead 
in Ps 107*^ of * a city to dwell in,’ ‘ a city of habita- 
tions,’ around which men ‘ sow fields ’ (vv.^* 
Abraham, dwelling in his black movable tent, 
journeyed by faith towards a fair city ‘which hath 
foundations^ (He 11^®). In Rev *21. 22 these 
various features appear as borrowed from the green 
earth in the glorified vision of the Holy City. 
There the tabernacle of God is with men ; the city 
has its wail and gates; as an extended family- 
house it has ‘foundations’ like the special corner- 
stone ; it is a place of safety into which the 
nations bring their glory and honour ; it has its 
ovTi fountain-head supply of water, and abundant 
means of sustaining life ; there the servants serve 
their Lord ; and all who are hostile to its order 
and interests shall in no wise enter into it. (See 
Citizenship, Elder, Government, Palestine, 
Refuge (Cities op), and cf. Benzinger, Heh. Arch, 
124 flf.) G. M. Mackie. 

CITY OF DAYID.— See Jerusalem. CITY OF 
SALT.— See Salt City. CITY OF WATERS and 
CITY ROYAL.— See Rabbah. 

CLASPS. — RV for AV T aches (wh. see). 

CLAUDIA (KXai;51a).— A Christian lady at Rome, 
who, with Eubulus, Pudens, and Linus, was on 
intimate terms of friendship with St. Paul and 
Timothy at the time of St. Paul’s second imprison- 
ment (2 Ti 4^^). The name suggests a connexion 
with the imperial household, but whether as a 
member of the gens Claudia or as a slave there is 
nothing to decide. Tradition treats her as the 
mother or, less pfohahly, the sister of Linus {Apost, 
Const, vii. 46, AIpos 6 KXavdlaf) ; she may also have 
become wife of Pudens, if they are to be identified 
with Clandius Pudens and Claudia Quinctilla, 
whose inscription to the memory of their infant 
child has been fotmd betw’een Rome and Ostia 
{OIL yi. 15,066). Another very ingenious hut 
precarious conjecture identifies her with Claudia 
Rufina, wife^ of Martial’s friend, Aulus Pudens 
(Martial, Epiqr, Iv. 13, xi. 53). On this theory she 
would be of British origin, a lady of high character 
and cultivation, and the mother of three sons; 
perhaps the daughter of the British king Tiberius 
Claudius Cogidubnus, who had taken the name of 


CLAUDIUS 

Rufina from Pomponia, the wife of Anlus Plautus, 
the Roman commander in Britain, and had come 
to Rome in her train (T. Williams, Claudia and 
Pudens, Llandovery, 1848 ; E. H. Plumptre in 
Ellicott, N.T, Comm, ii. p. 185; but against the 
theory, Lightfoot, Apost, Fathers, Clem. i. pp. 29 
and 76-79). W. Lock. 

CLAUDIUS (KXai55io!?), the name by which the 
fourth emperor of Rome is commonly known. 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus was 
the son of Nero Claudius Drusus and of Antonia, 
whose mother, Octavia, was a sister of the emperor 
Augustus. Bom at Lyons on 1st August, B.C. 10, 
he was of weak health and apparently feeble 
intellect (see the opinion of Augustus as given 
in Suet. Claud. 4, and the excuse of C. himself 
in Suet. Cla^id. 38); consequently he was kept 
in retirement, without being allowed to hold any 
but unimportant offices, until the reign of Gains, 
while the honours conferred upon him by the 
latter would scarcely seem to have been seriously 
meant. His time was occupied in historical and 
literary studies, as well as in less creditable 
occupations (Snet. Claud, 33. 41-42), until the 
praetorian guards, by a freak which disappointed 
all previous expectations (cf. Tac. Ann. iii. 18, 
7), raised him to the principate on 24th Jan. 
A.D. 41 — a position which he occupied until he 
was murdered by his wife Agrippina, on 12th 
Oct. 54. 

Recent inquiry has conclusively shown that the 
government of the Roman Empire under Claudius 
compares not xmfavourably with that of the other 
early emperors. It is pointed out that C. , although 
originally appointed through military influence at 
a time when the restoration of the republic was 
being seriously discussed, managed to conciliate 
the Senate and to obtain a permanent reputa- 
tion as a constitutional ‘prmceps’; while, at 
the same time, considerable advances were made 
under Ms rule towards concentrating power more 
completely in the hands of imperial officers. 
The views of C. on the citizenship (see the 
speech quoted in Eumeaux, Annals of Tacitus, ii. 
208) show him to have been very different from the 
colourless figure to which traditional historians, 
following exclusively one side of the picture drawn 
by Tacitus and Suetonius, have reduced him. It 
might, however, be argued that the present re- 
action in his favour is going too far. He allowed 
his wives, Messalina and Agrippina, whether 
through their influence over him, or even with- 
out his knowledge, to interfere with the course of 
justice, and to do incalculable harm in Rome ; be 
entrusted power to subordinates in a w^ which 
(in spite of the just remarks of Bury, Students 
Pom. Emp. 244) shows him to have been but a 
weak ruler ; and it is probable that C. should be 
considered to have had good intentions in certaiu 
respects, but to have been, for most practical pur- 
poses, powerless ; while the effects or his reign, for 
good or evil, will have to be mainly set down to 
the credit of his leading freedmen, over whom he 
had proverbially little control (cf. Seneca, Ludm 
de morte Claudii, vi. 2). 

For the events mentioned in NT wMch faU in 
the reign of Claudius, see CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
New Testament. 

The emperor is twice mentioned by name 

(1) In Ac 11^ the prophecy by Agabns of a 
famine * over the whole world ’ is said to have been 
fulfilled ‘in the time of C. ’ Meyer and others 
protest against interpreting these words of any 
other famine than that to which Josephus refers 
{Ant, XX. ii. 5, v. 2) as occurring under Cuspius 
Fadus and Tiberius Alexander, Wieseler {Chron, 
apost, Zeit p. 159), though puzzled by the allusion 
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m Anf, III. XV. 3 to the high priest Ishmael, fixes 
the date of this famine, with considerable prob- 
ability, at A.D. 45, adding that it may well Jdave 
lasted for more than one year. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that this famine is the one 
referred to m Ac IP®. At the same time it must be 
noted that famines seem to have been unusually 
prevalent during the reign of C. (see, for instance, 
bio, lx. 11 ; Eus. Chron. ii. p. 152, ed. Sch. ; Suet. 
Claud, 18, ‘ assiduse sterilitates ’) ; the person of C. 
was in danger from this cause (Tac. Ann. xii. 43), 
and the emperor became so sensitive on the point 
as to allow a dream, which was interpreted as 
foretelling dearth, to bring about the ruin of two 
Rom. knights (Tac. Ann. xL 4). The carelessness 
of Gains as r^ards the com supply (Sen. d& Brev. 
Vit. xviii. 5 ; Dio, lix. 17. 2) caused great difficulties 
to C. on his accession, and very vigorous measures 
were at once taken by the latter, and continued 
throughout loign (Suet. Claud, xviii. 20; cf. 
Lehmann, CiatuUna, p. 135). When it was noticed 
that, in spite of these special precautions, famines 
were a characteristic of the time of C., it is not 
hard to see how the prophecy may have come to 
be regarded as amply fulfilled, even if taken in 
the widest sense. 

(2) St. Paul met at Corinth two Jews, Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla, who had come thither * be- 
cause C. had commanded all the Jews to depart 
from Rome’ (Ac 18^). Suetonius says {Claud. 25) 
that C. ‘ Judseos in^ulsore Chresto assidue tumul- 
tuantes expulit.’ Dio (lx. vi. 6), perhaps correct- 
ing Suet., asserts that the Jews, whose numbers 
were so great as to make expulsion difficult, 
were not indeed expelled, but only forbidden 
to assemble together. The general policy of C. 
towards the Jews was favourable, as is shown 
by the two edicts, one relating to Alexandria, 
the other to the whole empire (Jos. Ant. xix. 
V. 2, 3; cf. the edict of Petronius in XIX. vi. 3), 
which granted to them religious toleration, exemp- 
tion from the hated military service, and some 
measure of self-government. But we are expressly 
told that he was influenced by his personal feeling 
towards Herod Agrippa I. (id. ih. xx. i. 1 ; cf. xix. 
V. 2), to whom the emperor was indebted at the 
time of his accession (xix. iv. 5). Not only did 
Agrippa receive ‘consular honours’ and such ex- 
tensions of territory as to make his dominions 
coincide with those of Herod the Great, but his 
brother was gU ( ’! ‘ j o*:; ■! :j;‘ik,* the iiRe over 
Chalcis, and, p ' ‘<-'i other districts, 

as well as the oversight of the temple (Dio, LX. viii. ; 
Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 1, i. 3), while his son is described 
as having great influence at court (Jos. Ant. xx, 
i. 2; cf. VI. lii.). Anger has accordingly shown that 
the edict of Ac 18^ must be put during the years 
when Amppa II. was absent from Rome. As he 
remained m the capital till a.d. 50 (Wieseler, 
p. 67 n., 124), and had returned before the end of 
52 (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 3), these limits may be re- 
garded as reasonably certain ; but the attempt of 
Wieseler (pp. 125-S'j to fix the date absolutely by 
a compari‘5on with Tac. Ann. xii. 52. 3, though 
interesting and ingenious, is hardly convincing. It 
ti no doubt true that the Jews often practised 
magic [e.g. Ac 8®), and Jews and magicians are 
often nici!. ioiH'd l<)g('Pi(‘r, but they are, as Wieseler 
admiti, (“lenily dis.inc!, and Tacitus does not 
menlloii tlie Jews at all in this connexion. 

LiTBiUTT]rai.---LeIin^^ Claudim m\d s&ine Zeit, Leipzig, 
1877 (pp. 1-60 giv(* ail ac'covml of the original authorities); 
r — V 7 * 5 Annalit of Taa’*v«^ \ol. ii ; Moipniseri. Provmces 
I ' I ■ ■ eh. XI (Fng Tr); Wicpelcr, Chronol d. apost. 

ZcLtalt . ; Nobgen, Aj)fi8t/''freschich*e (on Ac ILcc., where re- 
ferences to iiioilern works are gwen) 

P V jM Bsxkcxb. 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS CKKames Awias), the mili- 
tary tribune of the Roman cohort in Jems., who is 


mentioned m Ac 21-23. Hearing that all Jems, 
was in confusion, he came down with soldiers and 
centurions to bi\ ( r-i ig. i (‘ thecause of the uproar, and 
bound St. Vtii.L \.i li two chams. As the ‘sicarii’ 
had recently become very prominent in Judsea 
(cf. Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 5, 6), and were especially 
in evidence during the great festivals (id. BJ ll. 
xiii. 3, 4), he imagined, the season being Pente- 
cost, that St. Paul was an Egyptian who had 
recently led out 4000 ‘ assassins ’ into the wilder- 
ness (Ac 21®®), and who is described by Jos. 
{BJ II. xiii, 5) as having had 30,000 associates 
in all. On discovering his mistake, L. allowed 
St. Paul to address the people from the castle 
stairs ; but the mention of the Gentiles renewed the 
disturbance, so that the tribune was obliged to 
bring him into the castle, and was only prevented 
from examining him by scourging through receiv- 
ing the news that he was a Rom. citizen, and 
therefore by the Lex Porcia exempt from such 
treatment. L. next arranged an interview between 
St. Paul and the Jewish Council, but a dispute be- 
tween the Sadducees and Pharisees was the only 
result; subsequently he learned that a * 
had been formed with the object of ^ -I *.;/ 
Paul, so he sent him to Caesarea by night under an 
escort of 200 foot-soldiers, 70 horsemen, and 200 
‘spearmen’ (^e^toXdSoi, see Meyer on Ac 23^). 
The letter given in Ac 23^®'®° as written by L. to 
the procurator Felix on this occasion has been con- 
sideied by some eminent critics to be an invention 
by the historian. The letter would almost cer- 
tainly have been written in Latin, and the word 
nJzros (v.^) would seem to imply that only the 
general sense is given. But it must be noticed 
Slat in v.^ L. represents himself as having rescued 
St. Paul because ne discovered him to be a Roman, 
a falsification and inconsistency with Ac 23®®"®^ of 
which the author of Ac, had he been inventing, 
would not have been guilty (see, on opposite sides, 
Wendt and NSsgen on Ac 23®^). The admission of 
L. that he had gained Rom. citizenship ‘for a 
large sum ’ (implying his incredulity that a native 
of Tarsus should be a citizen andyi I apT)'ir(iiiny -o 
poor) illustrates the ‘ avarice of the ('Inn'lifai lirm;-,’ 
and the traffic in honours by Messalina and the 
imperial freedmen, pjH;\v Tipo, no doubt, to a 
desire to replenish iho uron-ury, partly to even 
more questionable motives, on which Dio Cassius 
inffignantly comments (lx. 17. 6). See Citizen- 
ship. P. V. M, Benecke. 

CLAW. — In older Eng. c. was used for an animal’s 
hoof, and for any of the parts into which a cloven 
hoof is divided. So in Dt 14® AV we read, ‘ And 
every beast that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth 
the cleft into two claws, . . . that ye shall eat’ 
(RV ‘ and hath the hoof cloven in two ’) ; and in 
Zee 11^® ‘he shall eat the flesh of the fat, and tear 
their claws in pieces ’ (RV ‘ hoofs ’). The Heb. is 
parsah, the ordinary word for ‘hoof,’ in both 
passages. Cf. Lovell (1661) : ‘With claws like a 
Cow; but qiiadriddo.’ Tlie bird’s c. is mentioned 
only Dll 4®® ‘Ins [Ncbn(*liM(hez 2 Jir’s] nails like 
birds’ claws’ (no word in Heb., ‘flails’ [pira] being 
understood). J. Hastings. 

CLAY, (t3’fi3, i»n, TTTjXds ). — This word is frequently 
used in the Bible either in a literal or a meta- 
phorical sense, in which latter it is parallel with 
‘dust’ (comp. Gn ^ and Is 64®). Clay is widely 
distributed over the surface of nearly all countries, 
in valleys, and from the earliest times 
of liu 1 1 11 1 nan race was used both for the con- 
struction of buildings and habitations and foT 
the manufacture of pottery and works of art. 
It is a mixture of decomposed minerals of various 
kinds, and hence is exceedingly variable in com- 
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position. Alumina, silica, and potash are the 
principal constituents ; but along with these may 
be variable quantities of lime, magnesia, and iron, 
which give variety both to the quality and colour. 
Hence various kinds of clay are suited for difierent 
uses in the arts. 

As a building material, clay has been used 
from the earliest ages. Ancient Babylon, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and verified by modem dis- 
covery, was built i tl' : of brick, either baked 

in kilns or dried ■ -'iis : ; ' . s ■ ■ ‘ the 

ither remains is the great q ' ^ of 

brickwork,— known as Babil, the Gate of God, cor- 
rupted by the Jews to ‘ Babel,’ * well 

have been supposed to be the ‘'dower ot Babel’ 
described in Gn 11^'’, but that the inscriptions 
found thereon, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, show 
it to have been the famous 'Tower of the Seven 
Planets built by Nebuchadrezzar ll. (B.C. 604-562). 
Of similar materials was built, in the main, the 
capital of Assyria, though blocks of limestone, 
alabaster, and other materials were also employed. 
The clay used in Nineveh was derived from the 
alluvia of the Tigris. + The brickmaking in Lower 
Egypt of the time of the Exodus is still carried on, 
the clay used being derived from the silt of the 
Nile ; and bricks in the British Museum, inscribed 
with the names of Tahutmes i., B.c. 1700, and 
Eamses ll., B.C. 1400, show straw mixed with the 
cl^ in order to bind it together as described in 
CT (Ex 5'^). Most of the villages both in 
Lower Egypt and in the Nile Valley are built 
of snn-dned clay ; bricks of clay were also largely 
used in the constmction of ancient Troy.J 

2. The use of clay for pottery was coeval with 
its use for building purposes. Eemains of jars, 
vases, bowls, and other vessels are found amongst 
the most ancient ruins of Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt. The potter’s wheel was communly em- 
ployed in such works, and is often referred to 
in the Bible ; but of all the purposes for which 
clay was employed in very ancient times, none 
was more interesting than its use for imprinting 
letters of cuneiform characters on tablets which 
have been discovered in immense numbers amongst 
the ruins of Assyria and B. b\h«''hj ; .S they were 
either in the form of brick- oi v*\ 'in/Kjis of clay, 
baked after r<* ‘ -'i had been impre-sed." 

i^ongstthe ••-(• ■ in'i- s the story of i lie Crea- 
tion, the Fall, and the Ltsiuge, deciphered by the 
late George Smith of the British Museum: IT of 
only less interest are^ the Tel el-Amama tablets 
in Egypt, one of which has been discovered by 
Bli-s the i ;iiM - at Tell el-Hesy in Southern 

Pa'esriiic o-cd lo 1,<‘ Lachish, one of the five 
Amoiite ciin-., Jo< 1 (»’*;, and dating as far hack 
as B.C. 1480.** E. Hull. 

CLEAN (see also Unclean, Uncleanness).—-!. 
The orig. meaning of the word is clear, free from 
impurity, as applied to glass, gold, and the like, 
as Wyclif’s tr. of Rev 21^® ‘ The citee it silf was of 
cleene gold, lijk to cleene glas.’ Whence it is 
used of the transparent of white garment'', 
Rev 19®- ‘ fine linen, c. and white ’ {KaOapbs, RV 

‘pure’). And then it is applied to anything that 
is not dirty (its modern use), as Pr 14^ ‘ Where no 
oxen are, the crib is c.’ (is) ; Is 30^ ‘ c. provender ’ 
iYVQ, saltedy RV ‘savoury’); Zee 3®^*^ Amer. RV 
‘a c. mitre’ (iViip, AV and RV * fair’) ; Mt 27^® ‘a 
c. linen cloth ’ (KadapSs), 

* Rawlinson, Atic. Mon. ii. 521, ed 1879. 

t Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, passim (1849). 

t Schliemann, Troja, ch. i. et seq, (1884). 

9 Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. i. ch iv 

n Layard, Nineveh, ii. 185 (ed. 1849). 

if Smith, Chaldoean accoimt of Genesis. 

♦* Sayce, RR, N. Ser. ii. iu. iv. and v.; PEFSt, 1802-93. The 
Sel el-Amarna tablets have been translated by Winckler (1896) 


2. Before passing from its physical uses we 
may notice an early application in the sense of 
complete^ still retained m such a phrase as ‘a c. 
sweep.* The only example of the adj\ is Lv 23^ 
‘ thou shalt not make c. riddance of the comers of 
thy field when thou reapest ’ (RV ‘ shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field’). But the adv. is 
more frequent, Jos 3^'^ ‘ all the people were passed 
c. over Jordan’ (nn;;^ were finished crossing), 
so 4^*^^ Ps 77® ‘Is His mercy c. gone for ever?’ 
J1 1’ ‘ he hath made it c. hare’ ; Zee 11^'^ ‘ his arm 
shall be c. dried up ’ ; Wis 2 ^^ < he is c. contrary to 
our doings ’ (iyayTLoOrat ) ; 2 P 2^® ‘ those that were 
c. escaped ’ (TR Byreos d7ro<pvy6yTas, edd. dXLycos 
dTo<p€t)yovTas, RV ‘ those who are just escaping ’) ; 
and Ezk 37^^ RV ‘we are c. cut off’ (AV ‘cut off 
for our parts’). Cf. Hooker, JEccL Fol. III. i. 13 
‘ Excommunication neither shutteth out from the 
mystical, nor clean from the visible Church.’ 

3. At a very early period the word passed into 

the language of religion to designate (1) that which 
does not ceremonially defile, whether {a) beasts, as 
Gn 7^ * of every c. beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens ’ ; Dt 14^^ ‘ Of all c. birds ye shall eat ’ ; or 
{h) places, as Lv 4^^ 6^^ ‘ without the camp unto a 
c. ^ace’ ; or (c) things, as Is 66^® ‘the children of 
Israel shall bring an offering in a c. vessel ’ ; Ezk 
36^® ‘I will sprinkle c. water upon you’; Lk 11^ 
‘aU things are c. unto you’ (where the ethical 
[see 4] closely approaches) ; and Ro 14®^ RV ‘ All 
things indeed are c.’ {KadapBsj AV ‘pure’); (2) 
persons who are not defiled, as Lv 7^® 

‘ all that be (RV ‘ every one that is ’) c. shall eat 
thereof ’ ; 1 S 20^® ‘ Something hath befallen him, 
he is not c. ; surely he is not^ c.’ ; Ezk 36^® (see 
above) ‘ye shall be c.’ ' r i :!o 

4. (5losely related to s rori.jd use is the 

ethical, and quite as old. In passages like Ezk 36^ 
Lk and esp. Jn ^ 15® we see the one 

passing into the other; in others the ethically 
stands out from the ceremonially religious mean- 
ing. Take first of all some passages where the 
Heb. is the usual vb. {tdMr) or adn Itfihdr) used 
for ceremonial cleanness : Ps 19® ‘ The fear of the 
Lord is c.’ (that is, the religion of J" is morally 
undefiled, in contrast to heathen religions; ci. 
Ps 12® ‘the words of the Lord are pure words,’ 
where the Heb. is the same, a word freq. applied 
to ‘ pure ’ gold) ; Lv 16®® ‘ from all your sins shall 
ye be c.’ ; Gn 35^ ‘Put away the strange gods that 
are among you, and be c., and change your 

f arments’; Ps 6U ‘purge me with hyssop, and 
shall be c.’ ; 51^® ‘ (jreate in me a clean neart.* 
Next, where the Heb. is har, that is, ‘clean’ 
because cleansed, ‘bright’ because polished (as a 
. arrow, Is 49®) ; Ps 73^ ‘ such as are of c. heart ’ ; 
ob 11^ ‘I am c. in thine eyes’ ; cf. Is 52^^ * be ye 
c. that bear the vessels of the Lord ’ ( m;i) . Finally, 
where the Heb. is zOJchdh or zdTchah, ‘be c.,’ zem, 
‘c.,’ always in a moral sense, Job 15^^ ‘What is 
man that he should be c. ? ’ ; 9®® ‘ If I wash myself 
with snow water, and make my hands never so c.’ ; 
15^® ‘ the heavens are not c. m his sight ’ ; 33® ‘ I 
am c., without transgression’; Pr 16® ‘all the 
ways of a man are c. in his own eyes,’ 

5. In Ac 18® ‘Your blood be upon your own 
heads ; I am c.,’ the sense is guiltless, a very rare 
jijoiniing for this word. Skene (1609) says, ‘Gif 
lie bo MiMie quit, and cleane : all his gudes salho 
restored to him.’ See under Clear. 

J. Hastings. 

CLEAR, CLEABNESS.— The orig. meanings oi 
these words (from Lat. clams) are ‘bright,’ 
‘brilliant,’ ‘manifest,’ ‘famous.’ But the Eng. 
words early adopted the moral sense of ‘pure,* 
‘guiltless,’ partly through the natural association 
of these ideas, and partiy through confusion with 
the native words clean, cteanness, 1. Of the orig. 
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meanings, we find in AV (in add. to the mod. sense 
ot ‘ manifest ’) (a) ^ • > 2 S 23^ ‘ By c. shining 

after rain ’ ; Am S*' * i win aarken the earth in the 
c. day ^ : Zee 14® ‘ -'‘.{d' he c.’ (RV ‘with 
'*'5 Is 18^ ‘like a c. heat upon herbs’ 
(n^'j RV ‘like c. heat m sunshine’); Rev 22^ ‘c. 
as crystal’ (Aa/x7rp6s, RV ‘h’ pid’); 21^^ ‘c. as 
crystal {KpvaraWl^cap) : so 'ivi.b * (.Eairi'-'s,’ Ex 24^® 
‘ as it were the body of heaven in his c.’ (RV ‘the 
very heaven for c.’); 2 Es 2^^ ‘let the blind man 
come into the sight of my c.* (RV ‘gloiy’); {b) 
Brilliance^ Job IR'^ ‘thine age (RV ‘thy life’) 
shall be clearer than the noonday’ (D?p, RVm 
‘ arise above Cf . W yclifs tr. of W is 6^® ‘ Wisdom 
is cler’ (Xa/4xp6s, AV ‘glorious,’ RV ‘radiant’). 
A thing is bright often because it is unspotted, 
whence the transition is easy to moral spotlessness. 
We see the transition taking place in Ca 6^® ‘ fair 
as the moon, c. as the sun ’ (^3) ; and Rev 2R® ‘ thi 
city was pure gold, like unto c, glass’ (Kadapds, 
RV ‘pure’). 2. Purity, innocence, Ps 5R ‘that 
thou i!d._hb be . . . c. when thou judgest’ (npj); 
Gn 2 s" ' » liou shalt be c. from my oath ’ (npi) ; 

Sus^ ‘I am c. from the blood of this woman* 
(d^wos) ; 2 Co 7^^ ^ ye have approved yourselves to 
be c. in this matter ’ [ayv6^). in this sense only is 
the verb used. Ex ‘ that will by no means c.’ 

^ *'*. ]==Frn 14^®; Gn 44^® ‘how shall we c, 
>, • '■ - (pi^i^ip) ; 2 Co 7^ ‘ what clearing of your- 

selves’ {itroXoyloL). And in this sense there is a 
solita:^ instance of the use of ‘clearly,’ Job 33® 
‘ my lips shall utt-er knowledge c.’ RV ‘ speak 
sincerely’), with which cf. Tillotson (1694), ‘Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CLEAVE, CLEFT, CLIFF, CLIFT.— There are 
two verbs ‘to cleave’ distinci in origin and mean- 
ing. (1) Cleave, to split fi'un*ior, cloven, 

(2) Cleave, to adhere, cling, cleaved, cleaved. But 
the one has affected the other so as to cause some 
confusion. Thus c. =to split, has also a past ptep. 
cleft, Mic 1^ * the valleys shall be cleft ’ ; and c. = 
to stick, has the quite iiK'giilar past tense clave, 
more common in AV than any ollic' form of either 
verb. Clift, meaning a fissure or crevice, is a word 
of distinct origin from either verb. It occurs in 
A V Ex 33^2 ‘ I will put thee in a clift of the rock ’ ; 
and Is 57® * under the clifts of the rocks.’ In other 
places where it occurs in mod. edd. of AV it is 
spelt cleft (and RV so spells it in these passages) 
through confusion with the verb cleave, ‘ to split.’ 
Thus Ca 2^*, Jer 49^®, Ob®, Is (RV ‘caverns’). 
Am In Dt 14® ‘ Every beast that parteth the 
hoof, and cleaveth the cleft into two claws’ (lit. 
* cleaveth the cleft of the two hoofs ’), the word 
‘cleft’ no doubt means the division of the hoof, 
but it L fonrierl diiocrly from ‘cleave’ in imitation 
of the Ilcl). (cf. T.v ir^ np*> PDis'), the division 
or toe of the hoof heir:'’- r»!o;<:ly lepresented by 
‘claws.’ This woid ‘v'.iu ' further con- 

fused with cliif, a steep face of rock ; whence in 
Job 30® it is spelt ‘cliff’ in mod. edd. of AV (1611 
‘clifts,’ RV ‘clefts’). The word ‘cliff’ itself 
occurs once, 2 Ch 20^® ‘ they come up by the c. of 
Ziz RV ‘ascent’). J. Hastings, 

CLEMENT (KX^/ 617 s), a fellow-labourer with St. 
Paul at Philippi (Ph 4®). It was commonly held 
in the early Church that this C. is to be identified 
with Clemens Romanus, one of the first bishops 
of Rome, who wrote the well-known Epistle to 
the Church of Corinth (ef. Orig. In Joan, i, 29; 
Eus. HE iii. 4). But, though in the absence of 
fuller infoimation it is iiii]»('->ihio to say for cer- 
tain, there are serious (' ifu iJ'ics both as to place 
and time in accepting this view. Thus we hear of 
St. Paul’s fellow'-laboarer in connexion only with 
Philippi, while the ether C. is ass'^ciated with 
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Rome. Nor is it likely that the former can have 
lived till A.D. 110, that is, about 50 years after the 
date of the Philippian Epistle, and hefoie which 
date we cannot well place the death of the Rom. 
bishop. Again, as proving the commonness of 
the name, it has been pointed out that Tacitus 
alone mentions five Clements {Ann. i. 23, ii. 39, 
XV. 73 ; Hist, i. 86, iv. 68). (See Lightfoot on 
Ph 4®, and detached note p. 166 ; and the same 
writer’s Clement of Rome,) G. Milligan. 

CLEOPAS (EXe^Tas).— Only Lk 24^® ; whether to 
he identified with Clopas or Jn 19®® and Alphaeus 
of Mt 10® etc., see ALPH.aEXJS and Brethken or 
THE Lord. 

CLEOPATRA (KXeoTrdrpa, from a famous 

father’). — A female name; of gre.'iL antiquity 
' Xpo'lod. 1. 5 ; II. ix. 556), and very common in 
.ho To 111 - 1 of the Ptolemies and Seleucidse. 

1. A daughter of Antiochus the Great. In 
B.C. 193 she was married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
with the taxes of Ccele-Swia and Pal. as her 
dowry (Jerome ad Dan, 11^ ; Jos. Ant. xii. iv. 1 ; 
App. Syr, 5; Liv. xxxvii. 3; Polyh. xxviii. 17). 
After her husband’s dea^h she ruled with vigour as 
regent for her son until her own death, in B.C. 173. 

2. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. She married in B.C. 173 her own brother 
Ptolemy Philometor (Ad. Est IR;, jnd afterwards 
her second brother Ptolemy Physcon (Liv. xlv. 13 ; 
Epit, 59 ; Justin, xxxviii. 8). She greatly favoured 
the Jews in Egypt (Jos. e, Apion, ii. 5), and en- 
couraged Onias iv. in the erection of the temple 
at Leontopolis (Jos. Ant. xiii. iii. 2). 

3. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Philo- 

metor. In B.C. 150 she "was given in marriage by 
her father to Alexander Balas (1 Mac 10®^*®® ; Jos. 
Ant, XIII. iv. 1). When Balas was driven into 
Arabia she became (B.C. 146) at her father’s 
bidding the wife of his rival, Demetrius Nikator 
(1 Mac IR®; Jos. Ant, XIII. iv. 7; Liv. Epit. 52). 
VThilst Demetrius was detained in captivity 
amongst the Parthians, she married (B.C. 140) his 
brother, Antiochus Sidetes (Jos. Ant, xiil. vii. 1). 
Sidetes died in B.C. 128; hut when Demetrius, 
after his restoration, sought help from Cleopatra, 
she refused to see him, and hi-tigLicd his 

murder (Jos. Ant, XIII. ix.”3; oii-Lin, \x.\ix. 1; 
App. Syr, 68 ; Liv. Epit, 60). Her son, Antiochus 
Grypus, became king through her influence ; but, 
being detected in treason, she was compelled to 
take poison in B.C. 120 (Justin, xxxix. 2). 

4. A native of Jems., and wife of Herod the 
Great (Jos. Ant, xvii. i. 3), She was the mother of 
Philip, tetrarch of Ituraea (Lk 3^). 

B. W. Moss. 

CLOKE, so in both AV and BY instead of mod. 
cloak (V'pD m^il, sindah, etc. ; IfiAnov, croK'fi, 
etc., Arab, jubbeh, ' abda\ etc.). — The cloke was 
the ordinary upper garment worn over the coat 
{Icethdneth). The two occur together in Mt5^, Lk 
6®®. The prominent meanings in these different 
terms are those of spaciousness, length, ornament, 

< :.Mh» ‘i. Hence they are used to represent 
general, and translated ‘appareV 
‘garment,’ ‘ •.'•■■icii! J ‘vo^sture,’ and metaphori- 
cally as the » 'oKi* of /(vi! (Is 59^^) or the robe of 
righteousness (Is 6R®). In size and material it 
■ ’ ’ - : 'to age and sex, the class and 

V ^ . » wearer : as shepherd, tradesman, 

priest, prince. In shape it might be sewn up to 
have the surplice form of the robe of the ephod (Ex 
39®®), or be worn loose and open, like a Geneva 
gown or Spanish cloak. It was the ‘ garment ’ not 
to be kept as a forfeited pledge (Ex 22^, Dt 24^®), 
the ‘garment’ of Joseph in Potipliar’s house (Gn 
39^). It is the equivalent of ‘ mantle,’ ‘ robe,’ as 
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the robe that Jonathan gave to Pavid (1 S 18^), 
Saul’s cut robe {i S 24^), Samuel’s robe (1 S 28^^), 
tAe ‘ best robe^ of the parable (Lk 15^^). The cloke 
of 2 Ti 4^® {(p6\6v7]s) may have been a light mantle 
like a cashmere dust-cloak, in which the books and 
pfirf’MT*' ’ were wrapped. The use of cloke in 
1 ih 2^ {vpotpacrLs)f 1 P 2^® {iTiKd\viJ.ixa) is general for 
covering^ excuse. See Deess, under mail, 

G. M. Mackie. 

CLOPAS (AV Cleophas) is named only in Jn 
19^® Maptdju ^ rov KXwTra. As to his identity see 
Alph^eu-s and Bretheen of the Lord. 

CLOSE in the sense of secret occurs Lk 9®® * they 
kept it c., and told no man’ {i<Tiy7)(Tav^ EV ‘they 
held their peace’). Of. Pref. to 1611, ‘How shall 
they understand that which is kept close in an 
unknown tongue ? ’ The ‘ close places ’ of 2 S 22^® 
=Ps 18^® are castles or holds, places shut in with 
high walls, and so deemed safe. Cf. More (1529), 
‘ai close religious houses.’ J. Hastii^gs. 

CLOSET (from Lat. claudere, through Pr. cZosety 
dim. of clos^ ‘an enclosed space’). — ^Any private 
apartment, as Shaks. Jul, Cm, III. ii. 134 — 

* But here’s a parchment with the seal of Ciesar ; 

I found it in his closet, ’tis his will ;* 

Hamlet^ H. i. 77 — 

* As I was sewing- in my closet. 

I 'he king’s private secretary was called ‘clerk of 
the closet.’ Closet occurs J1 2^® (n^n fr. rrsi? ‘to 
cover,’ prob. of the bridal tent, used also of the bride- 
groom’s c., Ps 19®); Mt 6®, Lk 12® (HV ‘inner 
chamber.’ Gr. roL/ietoPy properly ‘ a storeroom,’ as in 
Lk 12^: ‘store-chambers,’ says Plummer in loc.^ 
* are commonly mw^er-charabers, secret i ooms, esp. 
In the East, where outer walls are so easily dug 
through’). See House. J. Hastu^gs. 

CLOTH, CLOTHING.— See Dress. 

CLOTHED UPON in 2 Co 5® ^ has been chosen 
to express the force of the M in iTepdjJo/iac, (only 
here m NT), to put on something in addition to 
what is already on. In Jn 21'^ Peter ‘ girt his coat 
(H-evo&rrjs) about him,’ without which he was 
‘naked,’ that is, had on only the light under- 
garment, perhaps only the loin cloth. See Dress, 

J. HASTHiTGS. 

CLOUD (pi; "drvdn ; vd<po $). — Much of the precious 
and beautiful thought of the Bible is written on 
the clouds, and in the sky of Syria this writing of 
r-ligirMi'- '•yi!ili.>Ii'-i'! j.'i I I . < ?;( 
iihli, io liay a.- iliCi.i'-ci :;>■ 'oa.- i*-. on A-^yj jjri 

h’ick or r;>y[.!i‘ni gi\‘nr. <‘. 'fl-oiii, i 'lo 
had. various names for clouds, it is probable that 
their knowledge of the weather, like that of the 
modern Syrians, was confined to such general and 
ob\nous 1 , 0 ! nts a-, the direction of the wind and the 
deeper (lame of iho evening sky. This indifference 
is partly due to the uniformity of the climate, with 
its recognized season of j a in fa 11 from Oct. to April, 
and of sunshine from May lo Scj-T Forecasting 
the changes of the weather would also be difficult 
on account of their suddenness in that narrow 
land of mountains and valleys, with a desert on 
one side and the sea on the other. Except to the 
fishermen of Galilee, and the husbandmen at the 
time^of sowing, the interpretation of the signs of 

e ' p; ' _ ni attcr of small importance. Further, 
t'io , wTio generally preserve most of the 

ancient piety of the land, disai)})rove of criticising 
the w'eather, as savouring of irreverence. Any 
pointed reference to the weather or inquiry about 
it usually finds a Syrian surprised and unprepared 
for rcTTunont, a-s ii a matter out of the usual 
round of h;xi r<aiiiuit .on^. 


Such attention to the clouds is in fact not held 
in high repute : as the Arab proverb says, ‘ The 
man who will not work becomes an a-i lologcr.’ 

I. Clouds as an Indication of Kain.— 1. ‘A 
cloud rising in the West ’ (Lk 12®^). — The rainy 
quarters are W. and S.W. Hence Gehazi was 
told (1 K 18^^} to look toward the sea for the fiist 
sign of rain. He saw what is still often seen at 
the end of Sept., when the dry summer season is 
about to end m the early rain, namely, a small 
cloud of cool ashy-grey colour rising over the 
glittering horizon. It is the first token ^ that a 
strong steady S.W. wind has set in, and will carry 
everything before it. In a few hours the sky 
becomes a course of swiftly moving black clouds, 
which congregate in dense masses on the mount- 
ains, and before long the storm breaks with a 

f rand prelude of thunder peals and incessant 
ashes o^” ’ ' ’ - 2, ^ Clouds of the latter rain^ 

(Pr 16^®). ' : . le king’s favour. This refers to 

t’ ” ’ ' ' “ ' s 'J ’ ’ ‘ ‘L These do not 

z ' 1 ' ■ ■ ■ , which depend 

on the more continuous winter rains, but they re- 
fresh the ripening fields of barley and wheat, delay- 
ing the harvest, and causing the ears to mature into 
a heavier crop in May and June. 3. ‘ Clouds of dew 
in the heat of harvest^ (Is 18'*). — The season is 
here the autumn harvest of fruits, when unusual 
moisture in the sky, or a wandering shower, is an 
unwelcome phenomenon, causing withering heat in 
the vineyards and feverish symptoms among the , 
people (see, however, Del. ad loc,), 4. ^Heat by the 
shadow of a cloud’ (Is 25®). — This is most likely an 
allusion to the prostrating wind from the Syrian 
desert, S. and S.E., which covers the sky with hot 
sand-clouds (Sirocco, from Arab, shirks East). It 
is this that gives the ‘ sky of brass ’ (Dt 28‘^®), and 
the ‘cloud without water’ (Jude v.^®). 

II. Clouds as a Symbol of the Transitory. 

— It is a common phenomenon of the Syrian sky to 
see a cloud, borne east'ward by the sea-breeze, 
suddenly and mysteriously dissolve as it encounters 
the hot dry air of the inland district. The cloud 
is something that melts and leaves no vestige of 
its existence. The artistic appreciation of land- 
scape did not exist in ancient times : the thought 
had not been expressed that the floating clouds i 
can lend their state and grace of motion to those 
who live in communion with them. The eye was 
occupied with moral issues. Thus the cloud 
becomes a text on life’s brevity (Job 7®). Such was ; 
prosperity (Job 30*®). In the same way, it repre- 
sents the deep reality of forgiveness (Is 44^% 
Such evanescence is the special peculiarity of the [ 
morning cloud, which appears at sunrise in the 
valleys and melts avray an hour afterwards. It 
was the moral emblem and historical epitome of 
Ephraim and Judah (Hos 6^). Its companions 
were the chaff of the threshing-floor and the smoke 
of the chimney (Hos 13®). 

III. Clouds as a Covering. — In this con- 
nexion the niejiTiing passes from the screening of 
the sun’s rnys ( Lzk 32" i, to imply shadow, obscurity, 
and oblivion. Job prays that a cloud may rest 
upon the day of his birth (Job 3®). Again (Job 38®) 
we hnvo the T»>,‘ijosUc metaphor of the cloud as the 
'5\\ji(.d!ing-(;loth'es of the new-born world. The 
union of power nnd humility in the king, ‘when 
mercy sea'sons justice,’ is likened to the bright 
benediction of a morning without clouds in spring* ^ 
time (2 S 23^). 

IV. Clouds as the Dwelling-place of thf 
Eternal. — The highest stratum of cloud-imogeiy 
was reached when, in addition to whal was ineiciy 
high and wondeiful and mysterious in nature, 
clouds came to he recognized as a means of revela- 
tion the vesture of the divine presence, and the 
vehicle of the divine purpose. ‘The bow in the 
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cloud ’ (Gn 9’"^) was so far in the line of the old 
astrology, which saw a divine meaning in the 
heavens* The cloud (dndn) seems here to mean 
the whole circle of the sky ; hence me^Cnen^ sooth- 
sayer; cf. Arab, faldh ‘sky,’ ‘astrologer.’ 
■ . ' ' ' ’ ’ e cloud often appears as the 

! ■ s God’s presence, power, and 

I ) I o i cc I i or’ . He keeps the rain-clouds suspended ( J ob 
lie numbers, balances, commands them, and 
has a puraose in their mysterious spreadiugs and 
motions (Job 37^® 38^^^ Ps 7823). The cloud of 
His presence settled upon the mount, and left there 
the light of His commandments. In this form 
His presence crowned the preparations of the 
sanctuarjr, rested upon it when it rested, led its 
marches in the wilderness, and reappeared in tlie 
completed temple (Ex 40®^ 1 K 8^®). Clouds 
are the chariot of God (Ps 104®, Is 19b Ezk 10^), 
and the dust of His feet (Nah I®). The same 
c'iblcMii of 'bifcicoT I(<1 lig]'!. j)artial knowledge, and 
hidden glory appears in ^ P, where a cloud closes 
the story of the incarnation (Ac 1®), and clouds are 
the heralds of the Second Advent (Rev l^). See 
also PiLLAB. G. M. Mackie. 

CLOUT. — As subst. Jer 38^^-^ ‘So Ebed-melech 
took thence old cast clouts and old rotten rags, 
and . . . said unto Jeremiah, Put now these old 
cast clouts and rotten rags under thine armholes 
under the cords.’ As vb. Jos 9® ‘old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet’ (Amer. RV ‘patched’), 
Cf. JShaks. 2 Henry VI, IV, ii. 195— 

* Spare none but such as go m clouted shoon ;* 

and Latimer, Serm,^ p. 110, ‘Paul yea, and Peter 
too, had more skill in mending an old net, and in 
clouting an old tent, than to teach lawyers what 
diligence they should use in the expedition of 
matters.’ The word is Celtic, and came in early, 
but Wyclif, in Jos 9®, has ‘sowid with patchis.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CLUB (Job 41®® RV). — The ‘club’ was a common 
weapon among shepherds. See Hand-staves and 
also under Dabt (Heb. shehhet). 

The rod, sceptre, or club of iron {shehhet 
harzel, Ps 2®) was carried by kings, as seen in the 
Assyr. reliefs in the Koujrunjik Gallery, B.M., 
esp. the figure of Assur-na^ir-pal. Cf. Is 10* ‘Ho 
Assyrian, the rod (shehhet) of mine anger.’ 

W. E. Barnes. 

CNIDUS (Kj'fJos), a city of Caria, a Dorian 
colony, was situated at the extremity of a narrow 
pcuiin^nla which juts far out towards the W. into 
th('. -I'goan Sea. In this situation it was the 
dividing ])omt between the western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor. Hence a coasting voyage 
westward along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
came to an end off C. ; and from thence the ship 
had to bemn a new period and method in its course 
towards Rome (Ac 27^). The city was situated 

partly o’s ’ i’. partly on a small island 

off the 1 south side; the island 

was connected with the mainland by a causeway 
in ancient times, and is now joined to it by a sandy 
isthmus. There were two excellent harbours at 
C., one of which could be closed by a chain. Like 
Chios (which see), C. had the rank of a free city. 
It contained Jewish inhabitants as early as the 
2nd cent. (1 Mac 15®® ; see Caria, Delos). 

L ! :iit' D‘aov. at HoJicamassm, 

Ciii . / lautt anti Dlsco^ it, theLevantt supersedes 

p.ll o.tli r deMT.pi oils. W. M. RAMSAY. 

COAL {rhni, dijss, nssn, ’I'lHi?? ; &p0pa^, dvdpaKid), 
— ^The variety, esp. in OT, of the words rendered 
‘ coal ’ in AV makes it advisable to consider them 
separately, first of all. For philological details the 
lexicons must he consulted. 


1. Gaheleth (LXX uniformly dvffpa^, Vulg. prunat 

carbo, sczntilla) is the most frequently used, occur 
ring seventeen tunes. It designj ’ ■ ■ fuelf 

live embers, and is sometimes full 

cx[)i ‘ coals of fire,’ or ‘ huming coals of fire.’ 

Its special meaning is well seen in Pr 26®^ (RV 
embers), where it evidently denotes burning, as 
contrasted with fresh unburnt fuel (see Peham 
below). In Pr 6®®, Is 44^® 47 Ezk 24^^ it is used 
of a fire in reference to such ordinary efiects as 
burning, baking, warming, boilmg- In 2 S 14^ it 
describes figuratively the life of a family as 
embodied in the last surviving member of its line 
(Vulg. scintilla). In 2 S 22®*^® and the parallel Ps 
18®*^^, and also in Ezk 1^® 10® ‘coals of fire’ are 
associated with the manifestation of God, the 
reference being to lightning, or to the elemental 
tires from which lightning is supposed to proceed. 
Gaheleth occurs in Job 41®^ in a metaphor (similar 
to that in Ps 18 above) descriptive of the fiery 
breath of leviathan. In Ps 120^ we find ‘ coals of 
broom’ (orn, genista monosperma, not Juniper, 
which see) used to denote either the punishment of 
the false buig ^ or its devouring character, 

the emhi* - o' i ■ pi.'.nc in question being known 
to retain their heat for a specially long time. In 
Ps 140^® ‘ coals of fire ’ form one of the punishments 
of the wicked, as also in the famous figure of 
retribution by kindness in Pr 25®®, repeated in NT 
Ro 12®®. 

2. P£’ 'I.* 'T \ : Vulg. car5o,^mna) 

occurs i- v‘ . ' In the passage 

referred to above (Pr 26®^) it clearly means unbumt 
coals put on live embers. In Is 44^® 54^®, however, 
the reference is to the live coals used in smiths’ 
work. In Ps 11®, if the conjectural reading 
(for D^ns) be correct, we have* coals of fire’ (so 
AVm) rained on the wicked, along with brimstone, 
instead of the less congruous ‘ snares, tire,’ etc. 

3. Bizpah is found twice, in the phrases ‘ a cake 
baken on the coals ’ (1 K 19®), and ‘ a live coal . . . 
from off the altar’ (Is 6®). It is probable that in 
both cases the word means a hot stone (RVm). In 
the latter, LXX has dvBpa^ and Vulg. calculm, while 
in the former bothVSS are less literal (LXX iyicpvtptas 
dXvpelTTjs, Vulg. subcinericius panis), with a general 
allusion to the process of Baking (which see). 

4. Besheph is twice rendered ‘ coal ’ in AV, Ca 8® 
(LXX TrepLTTTepov, Vulg. lamp as, RV ‘ flash ’), Hah 3* 
(LXX omits the subject in clause b, Vulg. dAabolus, 
AVm ‘ burning diseases,’ RV ‘ fiery bolts ’). The 
word occurs elsewhere in OT (Dt 32®^, Job Ps 
76® 78^®), and means ‘a pointed, darting flame.’ In 
Dt and Hah it seems to denote ‘the fiery bolts by 
which J" was imagined to produce pestilence or 
fever’ (Driver). In connexion with this it is 
suggestive that Besheph app^ears to have been the 
name of a Phoen. fire-god. He is referred to as an 
Asiatic deity in inscriptions found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, paiticularly in certain bilingual (Or. 
and Phoen.) ones in Cyprus, where he is identified 
with Apollo. (For this point «ee the note in Driver, 
Dent, pp. 367, 368, and the authorities there given.) 

5. Shehor is tr. ‘ coal ’ in La 4®. The literal 
meaning of the word is ‘ blackness ’ (RVm). 

6. dvBpa^ (tr. ‘carbuncle’ To 13^^ Sir 32*) means 
* coal ’ in Sir 8^® {dpBpaKas djaapreoXov), Ro 12®® (from 
Pr 25®®). dvBpaud is found in Sir 11®®, 4 Mae 9®®, 
Jn 18^® 21®. 

‘ Coal ’ therefore is, strictly speaking, a correct 
rendering only of gaheleth and peAcrw and their 
Gr. equivalents Gaheleth may denote the glowing 
embers of any kind of fuel (wood, bones, etc,, Ezk 
24^1), hut by it and peham, apart from their poetic 
and figiirai/ive u-e, we are generally to understand 
charcioal, ^\Jnch is a common article of fuel in the 
E., and in the preparation of which the forests of 
Pal., as well as those of other districts, are rapidly 
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= : ■ r / The subject of fuel will be more 

fully aeait; with under Fire, 

True mineral coal has not been found in Pal. 
proper, whe c 1' , 1 formation as a whole 

IS recent, 'j ■!-* .[ ‘ carboniferous period, if 

they exist, are not near the surface. Two strata 
of this age, liov/ever, have been iccog’ilzrJ. They 
are those known as the Desert SancisLone and the 
W^dy Nash limestone, but they are not accom- 
panied by any coal. Coal of an inferior quality 
has been found at Sidon, and coal-mining was also 
carried on for a time in Lebanon, but was abandoned 
after some 12,000 tons had been extracted (Conder, 
Te7%t Work in Fal, ii. 326, For ' • ■. ’ ■ • f Pal. 

see Hull, Survey of W, PaL and . ■ there 

mentioned, pp. 5, 6). James Patrice. 

COAST (Lat. costa, rib, side) is now confined to 
the sea-shore, but formerly was used of the side of 
any person, place, or thing, and in AV is freq. 
used lur the border or * ' ’ . ’ ' any place, 

inland or other. Thi. . ■ ' ... sent 

forth, and slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof.’ 


‘ Jt would be unreasonable,* si \ i '*.1 * ^ ^ {On a Fresh Re- 
vision^, p, 194), ‘*o expect the '■ '.i: - to understand 
that when St. Paul passes tlirouj^n uie upver coasts " (rh. 
motrifnxet. uipitj) on his way to Ephesus (Ac 19i), he does in fact 
traverse the high land which lies in the interior of Asia Minor. 
‘ ' ' ‘ ' ■ of our Lo’d .i.'\iiig “ i* c 

■ ■ ■ '. • ' ” , rik 731), he nail il i.i\s 

of the sea-board, knowing these to bo maritune cities, whereas 
the word in oi ■ ‘ * r ’ ■ 1 ‘ » 

Other for opiee. 


the eastern ths 
baj's a'- 1-1 

-.11- N- . 

coast" (Mt 418).* 


at 


' 0 - ( ; , )i 

.1,. la ' 


* 7..“ . may be utterly 
I • <va ** upon the sa*- 

J. Hastings. 


COAT (njh? Jdtkdmth, made of cotton, 

linen, fine wool, and probably silk. The garment 
of home-life and ordinary work, worn imder the 
cloak and over the undershirt, or sheet and 
sometimes instead of it, drawn tightly round the 
waist by belt or girdle, in shape like a dic-'aiiig- 
^o^vn or cassock (see Dress, under 7 c' 7 /<o/ 7 c<*/';. Tt 
IS the coat of Joseph (Gn 37^), of the priests (Ex 
28^ Lv 8 ^®), of women’s dress ((I)a 5 **), of Christ (Jn 
19^}, of the disciples (Mt 5 ^, Lk 6^). Coat is 
translated * garment ’ in 2 S 13^®* Ezr 2 ®^ Neh 
J ude ^ ; * clothes’ in Mk 14®® ; ‘ robe ’ in Is 22 ®!. 
The coat of 1 S 2 ^®, the annual present to Samuel, 
was a woollen cloak {Qn^il ) ; that of Jn 21'^, JiskeFs c. 
(iTrevd&TTjs), would be a large cloak for covering in 
public and protection at night, the fisherman 
merely wearing a large apron or waist-cloth when 
busy with the net. The coat of Dn RV hosen 
Arab, strmdl), was the skirt-trousers of 
Persian costume. 


Coat of Mail,— See Brigandike and Breast- 
plate. G, M. Mackie, 


COCK (dX^fcrwp, alector, gallus ), — The domestic 
fowl may be the bird mentioned 1 K 4P^, har- 
httrim, and translated in AV and RV fatted fowls. 
It is not unlikely that Solomon, who had com- 
merce with the f.;r T., :<‘d -7 ks and 

apes from Ophir r ] K ; i ’\ Ji;. /o br.s-;.'ii barn- 
yard fowls from ib-^ ■■ , kij ^ *>nginal 

stock of these fowls r.-i idly v-uppos-ed { obo 
ous in farther India aiul C'liriM Gallus gty ; ' lus, 
of Malacca, seems to be the feral state of some of 
the^ larger tame breeds, and G. hanUva, of Java, 
which is regarded by many as specifically the same 
as G. ferrugineus, the jungle fowl, is supposed to 
be the parent of our ordinary poultry. In India, 
poultry have been domesticated from the earliest 
times. But no representation of them is found 
on the Egyptian monuments. Pindar mentions the 
cock, and Homer names a man ^AXeicrujp, the word 


for a cock. Aristophanes calls it a Persian bird. 
It may have been introduced into Pal. before it came 
to Greece. Nevertheless, unless in this doubtful 
passage, it is not mentioned in OT. Commen- 
tators have tried various other renderings ol 
harhurim, as swans, guinea fowls, geese, capons, 
fatted fish. But these are pure_ conjectures. 

The Homans were very mucli given to raising 
fowls, both for food and for coek-Hgl thiL*. The 
Mishna states that cocks were not allowed in 
Jems., for fear of polluting the holy things. 
But there is rabbinic evidence that the Jews kept 
fowls. The Romans and other foreigners also kept 
them. 

The cock is mentioned in NT in connexion with 
Peter’s denial of Christ (Mt 26®^* etc.). Cock- 
crowing (Mk 13®®) refers to the habit of crowing 
before the dawn. This is the second cock-crowmg 
(Mk 14®®), the first being at in.(liijglii, but less 
certain or less heard than the second. Hence the 
other evangelists speak of the crowing of the cock 
without specifying that it was to be a second one 
(Mt 26®^, Lk" 22 ®^, Jn 13*®). In point of fact, 
cocks crow somewhat i; k at intervals in 

the night. The hen is alludea to (Lk 13®^) with 
reference to her motherly care of her brood, with 
which the Saviour compares his solicitude for 
Jerusalem. G. E. Post. 

COCKATRICE.— See Serpent. 

COCK-GROWING {dXeKropocpwvLa, Mk 13®«).— See 
Cock, Time. 

COCKER.— Sir 30® *0. thy chM, and he shall 
make thee afraid,’ that is ‘pamper’ (Gr. n67)v4(a, 
nurse, suckle). Cf. Shaks. King John v. i. 70 — 

‘ Shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields? * 

and Hull (1611) ‘No creatures more cocker theix 
young than the Asse and the Ape.’ The word is 
not found earlier than the 15th cent. Its origin is 
obscure. J. Hastings. 

COCKLE (n^x^ bo^shdh,' ^Aros, spina ). — The last 
word of the second member of a parallelism (Job 
31^), ‘ instead of wheat let thirilesgiow, aTidiu^icad 
of barley, cockle.* The signifioatioii of ilic pnnilM 
word nin hdah is general, brier or hramble. Th-jic- 
fore this word should be general. And as the first 
is harmful, the second should be the same. The 
root of the word is 2 ?x;i=* stink,’ hence the 
marginal i .’''■Lj AY stinking weeds, RY 

noisome we -.i ’ ’lu* case well. There is no 
want of such in the Holy Land. There are a 
number of ill-smelling goose weeds, Solanum nig- 
rum, L., Batura Stramonium, L. stink-weed 'gex 

excellence), D. Metel, L., and several fetid arums, 
and henbane, and mandrake. Neglected fields are 
overrun by the host of thorny and unsavoury weeds 
which afiiict the farmer in all parts of Pal. and 
Syria. Some have thought that hdshdh means 
ergot or smut or hunt, and others tares. There is, 
however, no ground for this. 

A word ^ from the same root, h^Hshim 

(Is 5®*“*), is tr. in AY and RV wild grapes. 
The context and the etymology are against this 
rendering. The terrible judgment pronounced 
against the vineyard ( vv." • V ‘ ‘ i i 1 u ' s ' V the 
product were simply inferior. The contrast must 
b' r,- -hr.i’k r- '-i y.'^ — between judgment and 
• ‘ ■'V*-'"..*-. " I M righteousness and the cry oj 
it * ' ' We should therefore look for some 

ill fruit, having some resemblance to a 

grape, and occurring in vineyards. Such plants 
are Solanum nigrwm, L., and its congeners S. 
minvitum, Berb., and S. mllosum, Lam , called in 
Arab, 'inab-edh-dhib^ wolf'^s grapes. They are oi 
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a heavy narcotic odour, and poisonous, and grow 
commonly in the vineyards. Celsius supposes 
aconite ; but the latter is not found south of Amanus, 
and hence would not he known to the readers of 
Isaiah. It is perhaps better to regard MllsMm as 
stinking fruits in general, and ho'shdh si'al ing 
weeds, G. .0. Jo? . “ 

CODEX.— See A, B, C, D ; also Text. 

CCELE-SYRIA {KolXrj 'SvpLa., ‘hollow Syria*) was 
the name given under the Seleucids to the valley 
between the Lebanons (Polyb. i. 3; Dionysius, 
Ferteg, 899, 900), and this rest'** is 

retained in 1 Es The same ■ x ^ 

in Am 1®, where, however, ‘the valley of Xven* 
(which see) cannot be " tified with 

Ccele-Syria. ‘The valle^ ■ ■ ' * (Jos 11^’ 

12^) denotes the same district. Strabo (xvi. 2) 
confines the term to this valley in describing the 
boundaries of the separate parts of Syria ; but he 
also uses it more widely as covering the whole of 
or ‘Syria of Damascus.* Theophrastus, 
too {Hist, plant, ii. 6. 2 ; see also ii, 6. 8), extends 
the name to the valley of the Lower Jordan, and 
in ii. 6. 5 to the ’of the Bed Sea. 

Under the later " . . . 'most loses geogr. 

limitations altogether, and becomes a convenient 
name for a political division of the empire, the 
central valley always being included, but the 
boundaries being extended or contracted with 
every change in the relative influence of the local 
governors. For some time Phcenicia and Coele- 
Syria include between them the whole of the 
southern part of the Seleucid kingdom, and the 
latter term covers the entire district E. and S. of 
Lebanon. The term is so used in 1 Es 2 ^^* 27 g29 

7^ 8^*’, 2 Mac 3* # 8® 10^^ ; and the relation between 
the two provinces is so close that a single governor 
gonrrnlly suffices for both. In 1 Mac l(P the 
&oitl(‘inr‘TiL of Jewish afiairs is entrusted almost as 
a matter of course to the governor of Ccele-Syria, 
and in 2 Mac 3®*® Jerus. is expressly represented 
as within that province. In later times Jos, {Ant. 
xrv. iv. 5) wrote of the province as • 1 : ( ( li*’ ; from 
the Euphrates to E^pt; and with : :j .1 the 
Phil, coast towns of ilaphia (Jos. JFars, iv. xi. 5; 
Polyb. V. 80) and Joppa (Diodor. xix. 59). But he 
i ' ^ ■ the term to the districts E. of the 

. . Moab and Ammon (Ant. I. xi. 5 ; 

I I idmittiii. (Bethshan) 

because of its connexion . ' ' . apolis {Ant. 

XIII. xiii. 2). He mentions also specifically Gadara 
{Ant. XIII. xiii. 3) as in the province, whilst the 
evidence of coins places within it also the neigh- 
'ov Ii' <;f \h j ■ ' Kabbah); 

hi:-. <•' in lu.i ' L Gerasa, 

and Philoteria (Polyb. v. 70). Strietty, therefore, 
the term does not cover Judiea and Samaria, but 
was made to do so when it was wished to assert or 
enforce Syrian claims to those districts. In Jos. 
Ant. XII. IV. 1-4, in the time of Ptolemy Euergetcs, 
the fiscal system and prob. the entire adminis- 
tration of C. are distinct from those of Judaea and 
Samaria. In the civU wars between the sons of 
Antiochus Grypus (b.c. 95-83), C., with Damascus 
rob. as its capital, was the name of a trans- 
ordanic kingdom, separate from that of Syria 
proper. In B.C. 47 Herod was appointed by Sextus 
Caesar (Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 5 ; Wars, I. x. 8), and 
again by Cassius in B.c. 43 (Jos. Ant. xiv. xi. 4 ; 
Wars, I. xi. 4), military governor of C. ; but on 
neither of these occasions did his appointment 
cany the exercise of any authority within Judma. 

K. W. Moss. 

GOFFER occurs only in 1 S 6®- and the Heb. 

term (ui^, LXX of w'hich it is the tr“, is also 
found nowhere else. From the fact that in the 


I r’,cv;‘ ^ the word has the article, some have 

0 *- ‘d JiU ^argdz was an appendage to every 
cart {'Ctghdlah], hut this is not necessary (Driver, 
Heb, Text of Sam, p. 43 f.). The 'argdz appears to 
have been a small chest which contained (?) the 
golden figures sent by the Philistines as a guilt* 
ofiering. (Cf., however, the LXX, and see Weli- 
hansen and Budde on the text of the ) 

J, A. 

COFFIN.— See Burial. 

COGITATION (Dn 7^®, Wis Sir 17®).— Not 
the action of thinking, but the thought itself. Cf. 
Hobbes 1628) ‘ Being terrified with the cogitation, 
that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned.* J. Hastings. 

COIN.— See Money. 

COL-HOZEH (nm*^^ ‘seeing all*). — ^A Judahite 
in time of Nehemiah (Nell 3^® 11®). 

COLIUS (A KdAios, B Kuvos), 1 Es 9®®. — See 
Calitas, Kelaiah. 

COLLAR. — 1. The collars of Jg 8^ are 

golden ear-drops, KV pendants, 2. The ref. in 
Job 30^ is to the collar-hand (n|3) of the under- 
garment or coat {k^thdneth). In v.^’ the symptoms 
of high fever are pieiced hones and gnawing pains ; 
hence in v.^® the complaint that his large outer- 
garment or cloak {^^^% in which he vainly tried to 
sleep, had become so completely soaked through 
with the fever-sweats that it clung around him lixe 
the collar of his coat. It is frequently assumed 
that the reference is to Job’s emaciated condition, 
which causes his outer garment to cling to him 
like the neck of the dose-fiitting inner tunic. 
Davidson suggests that the idea may be that 
through Job’s writhing under his pains nis clothes 
are twisted tightly about him. Dillmann finds a 
reference to tne unnatural swelling of Job’s body 
by elephantiasis, till Ms garment becomes tight 
like a collar. G. M. Magkie. 

COLLECTION occurs in AV of 2 Ch 24®* » as tr» 
of riN^D {mas'Sth), and in 1 Co 16^ as tr^ of \oyia 
{logia, a aid. \ey.) [all]. In OT the reference is to 
the tax prescribed in Ex (P), and RV more 

suitably tr® ‘tax.’ The NT reference is to the 
collection made by St. Paul in the Gentile Churches 
for the poor at Jerusalem. RV retains the word 
and also substitutes ‘ collections ’ in v.® for AV 
‘ gatherings ’ (where the same Gr. word occurs in 
the plur. \oylai). See Communion 3, Tribute- 
Money. J. A. Selbik. 

COLLEGE (niiyo ; LXX 2 K 22^ ; 2 Ch 

34^ fiaacravaL ; Zeph P® rfiy Sevrdpas ; Vnlg. 
in secunda). — This word properly denotes the 
‘second quarter’ of the city; RV ‘the second 
• r i < *■,’ m. ‘ Heb, Mishneh ’—comp. AVm ‘ in 
( ' o;'< part’ ; in 2 Ch 34^® AVm. gives also ‘ the 
school,* From Zeph where the term occurs 
again (AV ‘the second’), it appears that this 
(jiinrioriJ Jerusalem was not far from the Fish- 
gait*, li <*li hy on the north or north-west of the 
city (Neh 3® 12®®). It was perhaps first enclosed 
within the walls in the time of Manasseh (2 Ch 
33^^). Probably the ‘ socontl Quarter’ lay to the 
west of ihe tornplc-niount, in tne hollow between 
this and the northern portion of the western hill, 
the modem Sion. It would tlnn oci'upy the upper 
end of the Tyropcean Valley (comp. Jos. Ant. xv. 
xi. 5). 

The Targ. Jonathan on 2 K 22^^ renders by m 3 
i.e. ‘house of instruction.’ This Jewish tradi- 
tion is clearly the origin of the rendering ‘ college * 
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in the AV. It is doubtless due to the influence of 
the post-bibhcal Heb. word Mishna^ which, mean- 
ing originally ‘ repetition,’ devr^pcocns, came to signify 
the doctrine of the law, and especially the oral 
law. H. A. White 

COLLOP.— A collop is a slice of meat, but in 
Job 15“^^ ‘he . . maketh coll ops of fat on his flanks,’ 
It is used in the now obsolete sense (except in 
dialects) of ‘ a thick fold of flesh on the body as 
evidence of a well-fed condition ’ Cf. Puller, 
Worthies, i. 166, ‘ Fat folk (whose collops stick to 
their sides) are generally lazy.’ J. Hastings 

COLONY. — Colony (KoXwyfa, a literal transcript 
of the well-known Latin designation) occurs in 
NT only at Ac 16 ^^^ where it is applied to 
Philippi. The Roman colonies belonged to three 
periods and classes : (1) those of the earlier republic 
before 100 B c —the burgess and Latin colonies, 
which served as curb fortresses and influential 
centres of Roman authority in conquered or 
annexed territory ; (2) those of the Gracchan 
times — the agrarian colonies, provided as an 
outlet for the starving and clamorous proletariat 
of the capital; and (3) those of the Civil wars 
and the Empire, termed military colonies, intended 
for the reception and settlement of soldiers dis- 
banded at the end of their service or at the close 
of war. While m the former classes the colony 
was initiated by a formal law (lex), and carried 
out by a commission (generally of three), the 
later, or military colony, was established simply 
' 7 * ■ ’ • . ' the exercise of his • • • 

• to give effect to his ■ 

tnis latxer class Pnuippi belonged. It had already 
received (as we learn from Strabo, vii. fr. 41) some- 
thing of this character after the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius in ' , ' ilaiu in the year 

42 B.c. ; hut its . ■ ' as a colony was 

the work of Auausius who, having to provide for 
his soldiers after the battle of Actiutn (B c 31), 
gifted to them (as we learn from Dio Cassius, 11 4) 
cities and lands in Italy wlvcli bad 1\ Ini u" d to 
partisans of Antonius, and uau^kitoL of 
the inhabitants thereby dispossessed to other 
quarters, esp. to Dyrrbachium and Philippi. The 
latter thenceforth bore, in ^ d on 

coins, the name Golonia or 

pi, The community thus constituted 

po-' d (1) 50, tit. 15, sec. 8) the pri'ih-gvd 

po-;ij-) 1 hi nv. •' to jurists as that of the (ffs 

(iripjTod'y carried, in addition to the right 
or .'c-‘do'ii (nm .'fff,s), and that of exemption from 
poll-tax and tribute (immunitas) , the right of 
holding the soil in full ownership under the forms 
of Roman law (ex iure Quiritium), (On the de- 
velopment of the Roman colonial system, see 
Marquardt, JBhndh. iv. 427 fl., on the military 
colonies, pp. 449-56 ; and on Philippi in particular, 
Mommsen, OIL ill. i. p. 120.) 

William P, Dickson. 

GOliOSS.^ (Ko\oir<ral) was an ancient city of 
Phrygia (very important in early history, dwind- 
ling in the later centuries as Laodicea waxed 
'■V'-'-'ia’-ging the river Lycus (a tributary 
■i * c .^fii c . on the upper part ''f its course. 
It was distant only about ten iruh-- ii.»m Laodicea 
and thirteen from Hierapolis ; and hence the three 
cities formed a single sphere of missionary labour 
for Epaphras, an inhabitant of C. (Col 4^*^®). 
Churches were formed in these three cities at a 
very early period, partly by the work of Epaphras, 
but also through the work of Timothy, who had 
evidently come into personal relations with C. 
(Col 11), and probably of other preachers. In 
3Rev 111 314 single Church of Laodicea must be 
taken as representative of the Churches of the 

«* Cepyright, 1898 . hy 


whole Lycus valley. Paul himself had not been 
at Laodicea or at C. (Col 2^). C , like Laodicea 
(which see), stood on the most important route of 
commerce and intercourse m the eastern part of 
the Rom. Empire ; it was therefore a place where 
new ideas and new thoughts were always likely to 
be simmering, and the new religion seems to have 
developed there with feverish rapidity, and not in 
a direction that satisfied St. Paul. During his 
first imprisonment in Rome, the ^ , v' '-.b.chwas 
brought to him by P- . ’ - • f the u j- views 

and practices in C. > • ' an Epistle, in which 

he rebuked the tendency of the Colossians to stray 
from the straight path under the influence partly 
of Judaism (observance of Sabbaths, etc. , Col 2^^ ; 
circumcision hinted at, 2^^) , and partly of a species 
of theosophic speculation, which sought to find 
demonic or angelic powers intermediate between 
the supreme unapproachable God and human 
beings, — a kind of speculation ' * “ om an 

attempt to express the ideas of i * ^ in the 

terms and forms of the philosophic and religious 
thought current in Phrygia and in Asia generally. 
The Judaic elements in this Colossian development 
of Christianity show that Jewish teachers had 
visited it, and that Jewish religion and thought 
had influenced the population ; and from the 
position of the city such influence is natural, and 
Jewish traders had probably settled in it for com- 
mercial purp ■' " trade in the beautiful 

wool of the ■ called Colossimis, per- 

haps dark purple). There is, however, no evidence 
that an actual settlement of Jews at C. as colonists 
by any of the Seleucid kings ever occurred (as is 
probable or certain at Laodicea, Tarsus, etc., 
which see); for such a settlement was considered 
as a re-foundation, and was usually accompanied 
by change of name. Again, the semi- Gnostic style 
of Colossian ihd'on revealed to us by the 
Epistle shows ‘liur ili(‘ Lycus valley was the seat 
of some ’ r * ’ * activity, which had doubtless 

its centre * ' (which see), but extended to 

the other cities. The same kind of speculation 
long clung to the valley, as Theodoret mentions 
in the 5th century ; and in the 9th and 10th 
centuries Michael, the leader of the host of angels, 
was worshipped as the great saint of C. (and of its 
later representative Chonse) , and a legend was told 
of his appearance to save the city from a great 
inundation. C. disappeared from history during 
the 7th or 8th cent., ^ _ ,(•' 'nuch exposed 

to the terrible raids of . ■ ■ ; and it was 

succeeded by Cbonm (now called Chonas), a fortress 
about three miles farther south, in a lofty situa- 
tion, with an impregnable castle upon the steep 
slope of Mount Cadmus (summit 8013 ft.). In 787 
Bishop Dositheus took his title from C., but had 
his actual home in Chonse (iir to- icoir os Kohoa-o-iav ^roi 
Xtavwvy, but in 870 and 879 Samuel was bishop 
(afterwards archbishop) of Chonae, and C. had been 
I)iM( forgotten. 

is a grecized form of a Phrygian word 
(modified to give an apparent meaning in Greek, as 
if connected with fcoXoo-crds) ; and the native form 
was more like Xohaaa-aL Hence the ethnic 
KoXacrtraeiJs occurs in the (not original) title of the 
Epistle, and in several Byzantine lists of bishops. 
Ko\o<r(rriv6s is the invariable ethnic on coins. 

Liteeatvrb.— The exact site of 0. was - .T . ■ “by 
IBiamiltoji, JBemarcJies tn Asia Minor, i p - v « and 
other trayellers had previously visited the modern Chonas, 
and heliC'ved it to be C. The ‘'itniition and history of C and 
Ohonaeaie^pij fulU ciesmbed in Kairi^av a . 9 

< if Phrygia o-hs i and vi and 67t di tfn' Ito,v F//in.ch. xiv 

XV. M Ramsay. 

** COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.— This Epistle 
forms one of a closely connected group of three. 
It is linked on the one hand to the little letter 
to Philemon by the group of personal salutations 
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common to the two, and on the other to the Ep to 
’ hy a remarkable and intricate 
contents, by the fact that the 
two letters are entrusted to the same messenger 
(4', cf. Eph 6^1), and probably by an express refer- 
ence 111 the Colossians to the sister Epistle under 
the title of ‘ the Ep. from Laodicea ’ in 4^^ 

I. A ITT H 0 lis H I p AN D D AT E . — Th e various ques- 
tions which have been raised during the present 
cent, with respect to the authorship of this group 
of Epp., and the particular stage in St. Paul’s 
first imprisonment (assarnmg them to have been 
written by him) to which they may be most suit- 
ably assigned, can be best dealt with m connexion 
with the Ep. to the Ephes. (which see). Eor the 
present it will be enough to say (1) that the ad- 
mitted differences in language, style, and, to a 
certain extent, in doctrine, between this group of 
Epp. and those of the central period, 1 and 2 Co, 
Gal, Ko, are by no means sufficient to establish a 
diversity of . and (2) that two facts, 

(a) the conversion ot Onesimus, who, as far as we 
know, could hardly have had access to St. Paul in 
Caesarea, and (6) the remarkable development in 
the doctrine of the Ecclesia, which marks Eph, 
make it on the whole most probable that the 
whole group was written from Rome shortly before 
the outbreak of the Neronian persecution. 

IL Destination. — The situation of Colossse 
and the chief elements in its population have 
already been described (see Co LOSS E). It will be 
enough here to notice that whatever may have 
been the proportion of resident Jews in the place, 
St. Paul treats the Church ’ • » ' as specific- 

ally a Gentile Church (D^). I - . • ^ fact which 
brings them within his sphere of influence, and 
explains the tone in which he addresses them. 
The difficult and obscure references in 2^^ r6 
ypucfiov toTs ddypLainv o 9 jv v-rrevavrlov and in 2^ 

to rd crroLx^la tov /cJcr^ou, both of which must refer 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to the law of Moses, 
are not really inconsistent with this. Language 
of fundamentally the same import occurs in Gal 
323 4.3^ 0gp^ 49 (xrojx^ (TTOixeia oh tto.Xlv dvoodev 8 ov- 
XeOa-aL d^Xere). Before the coming of Christ the 
only way by which a Gentile could enjoy the 
privileges of the covenant people was bj" acccptin.: 
circumcision and submitting to all the onli.iaiii-L:> 
of the law. 

St. Paul’s language in the Epistle leaves no 
doubt that the Church at Colossse had not been 
directly founded by him, and that he was person- 
ally unknown to the bulk of its members, though 
individuals among them, such as Philemon, may 
have met him during his long stay at Ephesus, 
and have owed their conversion to him. 

Kamsay’is I ' f toL amrepiKo wepij (Ac 19') would 

make it proi . ' Paul had not, even on his third 

missionary journey, traversed the valley of the Lycus. But in 
any case there is no hint of the existence of a Christian Church 
in that locality at the time of that lourney, and still less of any 
e\an"eliscic activity of St. Paul’s theie, and so, by whatever 
KiTtl ''t P'lnl reached Ephesus, theie is nothing m Ac incon- 
sistent with the obvious meaning of the Epistle. 

III. Object and Contents.-— The object of this 
Ep. is to bring before the Colossians a true ideal 
of Christian life and practice, based on a true con- 
ception of the relation of Christ to the universe 
and to the Church. It was occasioned by the 
appearance in Colossee of a form of false teaching, 
which, under the garb of a ‘philosophy’ (2^), was 
eiiticum men back to the trammels of an outward 
asceticism. The practices to which reference is 
made (2^6^) are in some cases, perhaps in all, dis- 
tinctively Jewish. And it is, probable that they 
were put forward as the gateway to a higher state of 
purification than that which was accessible to the 
ordinary believer. It is uncertain to what extent 
these practices were connected with any definitely 


formulated uk ‘ r'l’ y-i or cosmological theories. 
The term -n:. • )■ ; ‘ as Hort has shown {Jitda- 

istiG Ghristianity^ p. 120 ff.), does not necessarily 
imply more than an ethical system. Yet the 
Colossians were in danger, actual or prospective 
(23 4^, of doctrinal error ivspi cling the Person of 
Christ. And some of St. Paurs gard- 

ing Christ’s relation to ‘the ^ ^ and 

powers ’ (11^ 213) would gam in point if we might 
suppose that a speculative justification of the 
‘ woiship of angels ’ had already been put forward, 
involving expressly ‘either a limitation of His 
nature to the human sphere, or at most a counting 
of Him among the angels ’ On the other hand, 
substantially similar language occurs in Eph 
where there is no necessity to postulate any 
polemic reference. And it is hard to believe that 
St Paul would have contented himself with this 
indirect method of attack, if the error had already 
taken such definite shape. In any case there 
seems no sufficient ground fo ■ ' a 

specifically Gnostic or Oriental ^ ^ in- 

fluence on the Church at Colossi," Above all, the 
later Valentinian usage of TrXripcofxa throws back no 
light on the meaning of the term in the cardinal 
passages in which it occurs in Col 2® and Eph 
123 319 413, 

The key to the positive teaching of the Ep. is 
certainly to be found in the conception ot the 
Person and the Work of Christ which it unfolds. 
Over against the false philosophy, and as the 
assurance of the perfect satisfaction of the genuine 
human need of assistance in the attainment of 
truth to which that philosophy appealed, St. Paul 
sets the thought of Christ as the Image of the 
Invisible God (H^), the perfect manifestation in 
human form of the Eternal Truth, ‘the Mystery 
of God’ (22), in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and ’ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 1 aspire after a 

new ideal of ' * ‘ ' Their aspira- 

tions were not m vain, because the fulness of the 
divine perfections had found ri i-i ■ embodi- 

ment and home in One who li I i ‘ • ar nature 
upon Him, and borne and bears a human form 
(23, cf. 1^3). Did they quail beforr material 
forces of this world’' i- .■ i ...i- ^ thrt were arrayed 
against them, or I c . i hold or tne in- 
herent dignity that belonged to them, as men m 
the presence of the countless multitudes of the 
hosts of heaven? There was no power in the 
universe but from Him. And He had revealed 
upon the Cross the impotence of all the powers 
that had set themselves in array to thwart His 
purposes (2^5). The evil from which they were 
longing to get free clung so close that it might 
seem almost an integral part of their being; and 
they were willing to submit to any discipline that 
would set them free. In the death of Christ they 
could attain to the reality of that deliverance from 
the corruption of their nature which had been 
foreshadowed by circumcision (2ii),as they realized 
the newness of life which was theirs by union with 
His resurrection. 

The following analysis may help to bring out 
the sequence of thought, and to show how this 
central conception is interwoven with the whole of 
the Epistle. 

A The opening' section, after the salutation (vv. 2), ia de- 
voted to 1 «■■ ■•■ A \ ' s- 24 ) St. Paul 

' irlt- 01 ^ ‘ , *’ the knowledge 

■)i (■ » .1 n il « i <1 o-'i.i' " 'i' witnessed by their evan- 

E pi. -vs for a fuither dcTolopinent 

i.;!:ijr ti«ni jh- ''n.' ',»•<■ i-. hike | -I’l ,* 1 o-i 1 w ihc- 

il', . \ LM\< i' .! k- r • i' ■ F L. .1* for 

tlicir deliverance irom tne oo-i, - .>1 d i 'v i- c i k- ,<'om 

of The son of IIis love (o-'® I” i- :»:.»• ■> .i '.) 1 1 .. to 

a full, ihouirh oon(kna<.(l siiti'* I'l ; 01 i 1. ,,i k‘c h i . 

(«) In 1 elation to the univcr^-t' a-, rhe source and goal, and the 
present pnnciph^' of , ,■ < -i • and 

(&) In lelatiuu to ■ i <“ i- in His risen state 
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not only the 1)01 manent home of all the divine ■ '’•■‘h i 

also the source of an all-emhracim? reconciliatic v !l -it 
(18-20)^ — a reconciliation the power of'which the Colossians had 
already expeiienced, and which would not fail of its Anal con- 
summation if they continued as they had begun, faithful adher- 
ents of the woi Id-wide gospel, of which St Paul was m a special 
sense the minister 

jfi Thi-t K - in '1 reference forms the starting-point of the 
-i-co id .dui’i ii I2p (12‘i-2'''), in which St Paul introduces 
himself to his correspondents, explaining his unique position in 
relation to the consummation of the divine revelation, and his 
elforts to ' • ' JT ' ) - / "ii men under the full power of its 

induence ^ i ■ i- ■. i ■ ’ > p them to un dei stand the mteiest 

that he takes in them and in then neighhouis, even though 
they had never met m the flesh, and also the ground for his 
prayer for their enlightenment This section closes with 

a brief warning against some plausible deceiver, coupled with a 
renewed assurance of his close sympathy with them, and his 
joy in their constancy °). 

C. He passes noW to a senes of special exhortations and 
warnings, which occupy two chapters (2^-4% and fall into five 
subdivisions 

(a) The first of these (26-w) is in its mam purpose an exhorta- 
tion to retain their hold on and to develop into all its piactical 
consequence^ the personal relation to Christ which the gospel 
had made known to them As this \\as the point on which the 
Colossians had most to fear from false teachers, the exhortation 
") is accompanied by an explicit warning (®), and a careful 
statement of the grounds on which the Cliristian who grasps the 
true conception of the Person of Christ is assured of a complete 
moral ! id receives, by union m baptism with the 

death ‘ ' ■ » of Christ, the reality of that sepaiation 

fiom his evil nature which had been foreshadowed by circum- 
cision (^I'O In +hc rif this thought, the attractiveness of 
outward observe , - • «. attainment of purity and the 

' c " . ' 1 L ’ U'll 1 , <’i>ai.p<.ai 

I. I . ! V - : >■ 1 ■ ' on i‘) union with the death of 
Christ IS shown to be a deliverance from formal and material 
restrictions, and union wnth His resurrection determines the 
true sphere of Christian thought and life. 

(c) The third subdivision develops the same thought in its 
pres ■* ' ' to moral effort, with relation (1) to 

the • .... (the members on the earth) which 

need to be done to death, and the evil habits which must be 
in • 1 « "* 'ind (2) to the new graces which the Chris- 

“*• r n.-: - ^ > ‘ ^ which 

'■ 0 1 d j i ' '1 - practice 

la . • 1 ' ' - Ddivision ' - the new principle 

to the fundamental relations of • , , sbands and wives, 

parents and children, masters and servants. 

(e) The last subdivision (42-6) contains an exhortation to per- 
severance in player, and to discretion m their relations with the 
heathen world 

D The letter closes with a commendation of the messengers, 
Tychiousa 1 ■! ' ■' . ” Jinds it was sent (47-9), and 

a group of ; ' • ' ' ' ' ' 

IT. Integrity. — Now, if this he a true account 
of the connexion between the different parts of 
the letter, there is little room left for questioning 
the substantial integrity of the document as it 
has come down to us, — least of all for any such 
theory as that of Holtzmann, even in the modified 
form proposed by von Soden, which requires us to 
believe that its most characteristic christological 
passages have been added by an interpolator. The 
letter must clearly be accepted or rejected as a 
whole. Holtzmann’s theory no doubt deserves all 
the respect which is due to honest and scholarly 
workmanship. But it has failed to find support 
even in the land in which it was produced. And 
after Sanday’s criticism of it in Smith’s no 

useful end would be served by a detailed examina- 
tion of it here. 

There remains, however, the subordinate ques- 
tion of the integrity of the text And here it is 
by no means so easy to speak with confidence. In 
one or two cases, notably in and ^3^ it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept any of the 
attested readings. We are therefore forced to 
accept Hort’s conclusion (App p. 127), that Hhis 
Epistle, and more e.specially its second chapter, 
appears to have been ill preserved in ancient 
times.’ And ir, niiiv well be, as Sanday has sug- 
gested, tluT sonic of the harshnesses which have 
led to suspicion of interpolation may be due to 
primitive corruptions in the transmitted text. 

Liteeature.— Of Eng. Comm, the most complete is that of 
Lightfoot, whose conclusions should, hovirever, be carefully 
checked by reference to the sections m Jxidmstio^ QhT4M%anHy^ 
in w'hich Hort examines minutely into the characteristics of the 


false * ' 'lent at Coloss®. Other commentaries*— 

Barry, ! ' •* -HOG Moule, Alexander Maclaren . and 

(German) De Wette, Ewald, Lange, Meyer See also Pfleiderer, 
Urchrisienth lu/i, 6bB ^ von Soden (in Jahrd f prot Theol. 
1895, pp 820ff, 497 ff, 6T2 ff) , Holtzmann, /r/Vif d Eph u. 
Kolosserbriefe , Weizsacker, ApohU Af/^, i 21S, ii. 240 If., 883, 
391, and refer to the Literature at end of Epnrsi ixs 

J. O. E. MUPvEAY. 

COLOUR is used in the sense of ‘ pretence ’ or 
‘pretext,’ Ac 27^0 ‘under c. as though they would 
have cast anchors ’ (peWovrojv iKrelveiv')^ and 2 Mac 
3^ ‘ under a c of visiting the cities ’ (rfj i/i(pd(reL ojs 
e<po8exjcro)v). Cf. Greene (1592) ‘You carry your 
pack but for a coulour, to shadow your other 
villainies.’ J. Hastings. 

COLOURS. — In his Juventiis Ilundi (p. 540) 
Gladstone sums up the mam conclusions of his 
investigations into the sense of colour in Homer 
(cf. Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, lii. 
457 ff.) : — ‘ 1. His perceptions of colour, considered 
as light decomposed, though highly poetical, are 
also very indeterminate. 2. His perceptions of 
light not decomposed as varying between light 
and dark, white and black, are most vivid and 
effective. 3 Accordingly, his descriptions of colour 
generally tend a good deal to range themselves in 
a scale (so to speak) of degrees rather than of 
kinds of light.’ Very much the same may be said 
of the colour-sense among the Hebrews. Even in 
Aresopotainia the colours used in the painting and 
enamelling of walls were only some five or six in 
number, and were used for effects of brilliance 
rather than of actual representation of natural 
coloured objects (Perrot and Chipiez, History of 
Art in Chaldcea and Assyria, vol. ii. p, 295). 
Among the Hebrews the pictorial arts seem to 
have been at first unknown, and later were dis- 
couraged on religious grounds. Dyeing was the 
only art connected with colours known to them 
before the time of Ezekiel, and even here the 
result rather than the process was familiar. Con- 
sequently, the references to colour in the oldest 
literature are very simple. In the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5^®) dyed stuffs and embroideries (of various 
colours) are mentioned without any further dis- 
tinction In the Song of the Bow (2 S 1^*) , ‘ scarlet ’ 
raiment is the gift of the king In the ‘Oldest 
Book of Hebrew Hist.’ (JE), the only colours men- 
tioned are black (Gn SO^^ff*), white (Gn 49^^), scarlet 
(Gn 3828-30), red (Gn 2525), and grey (Gn 442^). All 
these are used of natural objects. Later, the dyed 
wares of Phoenicia were introduced and largely 
used among the Hebrews, whose acquaintance 
with colours was thus enlarged, though at no time 
was it very precise in its nature or extensive in its 

I'l ! I- ’ I • I ■ 

I" .V -ler the symbolism of colours in OT 
and NT is very simple. It may be classed as (a) 
literary, (5) apocalyptic, (c) ritual. 

(a) Illustrations of the first use will be found 
under the individual colours. It is to be found in 
the literature of most nations, especially in poetical 

. I ' 1 ' . _ I 

V apocalyptic use of colour as symbol is 
found in a simple form in Zee, in a more developed 
in Dn, and m its most complete form in the 
ApocahqDse. 

(c) In matters pertaining to ritual (esp. in the 
tabernacle), colours are frequently used, hut it has 
not yet been satisfactorily shown that they were 
used synihohcally, or that they were other than 
the most hrilUant colours procurable when the 
descriptions were given. They are only thus 
mentioned in P and Ch. In Alexandria, how- 
ever, in the 1st cent, they were all interpreted 
symbolically by Philo, who says (de Vita JTos. 
lii. 6) that they represent the elements — fine 
fiax (white), the earth; purple, water; hyacinth 
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(biue), air; scarlet, fire (so also Jos. Ant. in. 
vxi. 7). 

Black is used in OT only of natural objects. 
(1) in??? of hair Lv 13^®, Ca horses Zee skin 
that is burnt with the sun Ca 1®, and that peels off 
in disease Job 30f. (2) Din is used of sheep only 

Gn 30®^^*^®, and is rendered in LXX by <pai,6s, a 
word denoting the greyness of twilight, or any 
mixture of black and white. In it is an inter- 
polation. (3) The verb nip (originally ‘ to be dirty, 
foul IS used of the darkened sky Jer 4^®, 1 K 
and from its original , ,mes to signify 

mourning Jer 8^^ 14^ E.'\ 'li ^ 3^^. It is also 

used of the dark colour of ice-covered water Job 
6^®. In Pr 7^ * blackness of night ' is literally as in 
EVm ‘ pupil of eye of night.’ In Ep. Jer (v.^i) faces 
are blackened ■V'"- ^ by smoke. In NT 
fiiKas is used of lii * Ml .3‘ *, of liorses Rev 6®, and 
especially of ink 2 Co 3® etc.; yv6(pos for the dark- 
ness of night He (cf. Dt 4^^), and toi>os for the 
darkness of the nether world 2 P 2^ (cf. Homer, i7. 
xxi. 66). It is used symbolically for affliction and 
death Zee 6^"® ('famine in eonseq[uence of a siege,’ 
cf. Hitzig-Steiner’s Comm.), La 4®, and as above 
for ‘mournmg’ generally Mai 3K 

Blue (h^d^, LXX Mkip6os, 6\oTr6p(pvpos only in 
Nu 47, cf. Xen. Cyrop, viri. iii. 13). In NT there 
is no mention of this colour. In Assyr. the word 
ta-kil-tu occurs in several inscriptions (Delitzsch, 
Assyr, Hwh, p, 706). This colour seems to have 
been a violet-purple as distinguished from 
(see PuKPLE), but even in early times there was 
^eat indefiniteness in its use (cf. Talm. Bab. 
mmachoth 44% and for use of MmvBos and hya- 
cinthits in classical writers see Kitto, Cyclop, of 
Bihl, Lit,^ i. 40 f.). It was obtained from a shell- 
fish found on the Phoen. coast attached to the 
rocks. The Targ. pseudo- Jonathan to Dt 33^® 
calls it ink’ll, and this is usually identified with 
Eelix ianthina, (For o'l;- i ; uj ,•»!(»-[>; od .( -hL’l- 
fish see Purple.) I) i: d m 

purple (see below) and scarlet (see Scarlet) in the 
curtains of the tabernacle (Ex 26^), the veil of the 
ark (26®^), the screen of the tent-door (26®®), the 
screen of the gates of the court (27^®), parts con- 
nected with the epliod (28), the mitre (28®^), and 
the girdle (39^®) of the priest, also in the coverings 
of the table of shewbread, the candlesticks, the 
golden altar, and the vessels of the sanctuary 
(Nu 4). A cord of blue was to be put on the 
fringes or tassels of the Israelites’ garments (Nu 
15®®). In the veil, before the holiest place in 
Solomon’s temple, blue was inwroiiglir with purple 
aud crimson according to the Chronicler (2 (Jh 3^^). 
It was also used in the clothing of idols (Jer 10®). 
In Ezk it is the colour of the clothing of young 
Assyr. nobles (23®), and in his description of the 
luxury of Tyre, awmings of blue and purple were 
their coverings on ships; and bales of blue and 
broidered w'ork were among their merchandise 
(277. 24j_ Hangings of white and bl ue cloth figure in 
the palace of Ahasuerus (Est 1®), and ku al appaiel 
is of blue and white (Est 8^®). lu Pr 25-^® Llie AV 
‘ blueness of a wound ’ is correctly given in BV as 
‘stripes that wound.’ 

Crimson is identical with scarlet. It occurs in 
RV only in Is 1^® as tr. of ;;^in (see Scarlet), and 
in 2 Cn 2’'*^^ 3^"* for Vpp, which seems to be a 

Persian word, from ‘a worm,’ and thus equiva- 
lent to (cf. Ges-Buhl. ), See separate art. 

Green (in Ileb. various derivatives of the root 
pT, cf . Assyr. arahu, ' to be pah ■ ’ "Pi " * ' / -r : ^ j .v yr, 
Ewh. p. 243]. Gr. x^^opos).— Jt « i:- - u i \i I . i \ \ of 
vegetation Gn 1®® 9®, Mk 6®®, Rev 8^ 9^ etc. 
Greenish, pipi;, that is, inclining to yellow, is used 
of the plague of leprosy in skin or garment Lv 13^® 
14*^. The same word is used of gold Ps 68^® (RV 


‘ yellow ’). In the many other passages where the 
word ‘green’ occurs in RV, the Heb. equivalent 
contains no reference to colour. 

Grey is used only of ‘grey hair,’ Heb. 

Gn 442® etc. 

Purple (LXX and NT rop^iJpa, Trvpcpvpovsa Heb, 
Aram, Assyr. Argamannu, Del. Assyr, 
Hwh, p. 129). — This wa- ■ ’ ■ \ -fa red- 

purple colour obtained Murex 

trunculus, near Tyre, and Murex hrandaris on the 
shores of Taranto and the Peloponnesus. The 
Phoenicians seem to have long monopolized the 
sale (and perhaps the preparation) of it, not only 
on their own coasts, but on those of the ‘ isles of 
Elishah’ (acc. to Targ. on Gn 10^= Italy, more 
\ . r *E\Xas ; cf. Smend’s Comm.), Ezk 

: , . . anufactories of Syria (Ezk 27^®). 

In later times the dye was sold (and manu- 
factured ?) in Asia (Ac 16^^), and in Pliny’s time in 
the islands on the N. coast of Africa and Madeira 
[HN ix. 36, vi. 36 ; cf. Strabo, 835). For other 
methods of preparing purple see Vitruvius, vii. 13, 
14. Purple wji- * j.l’y !■« combination 

with blue and . .t < * • , . and veils of 

the tabernacle, iu certain parts of the priests’ dress 
and ornaments, and alone in the cloth spread on 
the altar (Ex 26-28. 35. 39, Nu 4^®, cf. Sir 46^®), also 
in Solomon’s temple (see Blue). It was especially 
the colour used in the raiment and trappings of 
royalty. The kings of Midian wore i ' 1 1 j * j 1 ■ 1 1 1 < ‘iit 
(Jg 8®^), so did the royal courtiers 01 i’oi>i! 

8^®), of Babylon (Dn o'^"^® ®®), and of Syria (2 Mac 
4®®). The fittings of Solomon’s palanquin (Ca 3^®) 
and the cords in the hangings of the palace of 
Ahasuerus (Est 1®) were of pur^e ; and the absence 
of this colour from the dress of the nll-yio'.MU'ful 
Romans was noted with surprise (1 ALic S*'}. 
Purple is thus the sign of royalty and nobility (Pr 
3F% Rev 17* 18^ ^®), and hence it is used in the 
dressing of idols (Jer 10®, Ep. Jer^‘^). A purple 
robe was put on our Lord in mockery before his 
crucifixion (Mk 16^^ [xop^iJpaj?], Jn 19® \lp.iri.ov 
wop(l>vpodv\y but Mt 27^ reads ‘scarlet’ 

KOKKivriv]), In Ca 7® the brilliance of the hair is 
compared with that of purple (see Graetz, Comm ), 

Red (dik and utoi^t ; for other words see below, 
LXX and NT ttvMktjs, In Assyr. 

the root adm is used for dark-red as of blood 
[Delitzsch, Assyr, Hwh. p. 26]).-;-This colour is m 
niO'-L used of natural objects, as of pottage 

Gn 25*’®, a heifer Nu 19^, water discoloured 2 K 3^-^, 
wine Pr 23®^ (cf. RVm to Ps 75®, Heb. tdij), horses 
Zee 1® 6®, Rev 6% the face red with weepmg Job 
16^* (BVm), and the sky Mt 16®-®. But it was 
also artificially produced ;rii.Md(‘T- P(,trie says that 
red-dyed leather was mane iii I’gypt before B.c. 
3000). Rams’ skins dyed red were used for the 
covering of the tent of the tabernacle Ex 25® 35^* 
3019 3924 (see Tabernacle). Garments dyed red 
are mentioned in Is 63®. In Nah 2® the words 
‘ made red ’ mean dyed red according to Oxf, Heb, 
Lex, and Siegfiiod-Stade, but ‘lit up by thesnn’ 
(cf. 1 Mac (P®) aceonliJig to Hii/ig-Stoiaor’s Comm, 
In Gn 491® the word translated ‘ red ’ means ‘ dull ’ 
(cf. Oxf, Heh, Lex, to 'I?'!?;:?;, and Assyr. akdlu), and 
in Est 1® ‘red’ is eit'‘<“ ‘ ’ (RVm, cf. 

Oxf. Heh, Lex, to isDi) o: • !.- t ■ jlyssePs Cora- 
mentary). In o"( I'J- gc (Wis 13^% see Ver- 
milion) it is the RV renaering of ipvB^vas. 

A lighter shade of the same colour is expressed 
by the word reddish (oi^ik), used of leprous spots 
on the flesh Lv 13, or on the wall of a house Lv 
14’^. 

Scarlet (yVin, and very commonly 

Wj LXX and NT k6kkcvos. See also Crimson). — 
1’;'“ <l(*n<)t v‘-^ ( ho source of the colour, w the brilliance 
of it vci. I’liny, II N xxxiii. 40, ‘ Cocci nitor’; Martial, 
X. 76. ‘ cocco mulio fidget ’). It is an artificial colour 
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obtained from the female of an insect {Coccus thcis) 
which is found attached to a species of oak, and 
forms a berry -like protuberance about the size of a 
cherry-stone. It was found chiefly in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and South Europe. The poor of Spain 
at the time of Pliny paid half their tribute by means 
of this insect {HJs xvi, 12). In OT scarlet is used 
chiefly of thread (Gn 38^®* Jos 2^^* cloth (Nu 
4^, 2 S 1®^), and wool (He 9^®). In the coverings of 
the tabernacle it was used sometimes alone Nu 4®, 
oftener with purple and blue Ex 26^*®^ etc. So 
also in the dress of the priests Ex 28® etc., cf. Sir 
4511^ In ordinary life scarlet clothing was a sign 
of prosperity 2 S Pr La 4®. Its brilliance 
made it a source of attraction Jer 4®*^, and led to 
the figurative use for what was glaring Is 1^®. 
Once only it is used of a natural object, when the 
lips are compared to a thread of scarlet Ca 4®. 

Sorrel (pn^) occurs once of horses in Zee 1®, 
where LXX translates by \J/ap6s^ ‘dappled grey,’ cf. 
6® (LXX). 

Vermilion (Heb. Gr. plCKtos [but ip ypa<j>lBL 
in Ezk]). — pigment used among the Assyrians (for 
reff. see Smith, DB i. 623). Rooms were painted 
with it Jer 22^^ images of the Chaldseans are por- 
trayed on a wall with it in a description in Ezk 
23^^, and wooden idols are smeared with it in Wis 
13^^. ^ The Vulg. translates by sinojpide in Jer, 
coloribus in Ezk, and rubricct in Wis. Virgil {BcL 
X. 261) and Pliny (HfV xxxv. 45, cf. xxxiii. 36) 
describe Roman images of deities thus adorned. 

White. — In OT the most usual word employed 
is LXX XevKbs. It is used of such objects as 
snow Is 1'®, milk Gn 49^®, manna Ex 16®b horses 
Zee 1® 6®*®, and leprous hair Lv 13. Lebanon 
seems to have received its name either from the 
white snow on its summits or the limestone of 
which it was composed (see Helitzsch, Wo lag das 
FaradieSy p. 103). In Ca 5^® the word ‘ white ’ 
(BV) denotes dazzling, and in Dn 7® a late word 
is used of raiment. The same root is used in 
the word translated ‘white bread* Gn 40^®. In 
NT 7k€vk6s is used of natural objects and of linen, 
but chiefly as the symbol of purity or innocence 
and holiness, as in the T* t .i« :!■ •*. or of angels 
Jn 20^, etc., the saints Rev or the throne of 
God Rev 20^1, or of victory Rev 6® 19^^’ (cf, Virgil, 
Aen. iii. 537 1). 

Yellow (niny, ^apdltov<ra) is used in OT only of 
the hair in leprous sores Lv 1330.32.s6 
Greenish). In Est 1® the word it tr^ ‘ yellow * in 
RV, ‘ alabaster ’ in RVm, probably means ‘pearl’ 
or ‘ mother-of-pearl’ {Oxf. Meb, Lex, and Ges-Buhl 
under ni). 

In addition to the words denoting specific colours, 
there are a few used in OT to indicjdt* a mixture, 
generally of black and white. The chief of these 
?ire: 1. Speckled I’lpa, literally dotted or spotted, 
used of sheep and goats, Gn 30. 31, In Jer 12® it 
is used of birds and is a tr, of lit. ‘ dyed.’ 2. 
Spotted i.e. covered with patches, Gn 30. The 
same Heb. word is imed in Ezk 16^® of high places, 
and is translated in RV ‘decked with divers 
colours.’ 3. Ring'straked "iip;*, marked with rings 
or hands Gn 30. 31. 4. Orisled nn;i, marked with 
white spots resembling hail, used of he-goats Gn 
3P®* of horses Zee 6®* ®. 

In Jg 5®® the word is tr. ‘of divers colours ’ 
in RV, or ‘ dyed garments ’ in RVm (cf. also under 
Speckled). The word npp-j is tr. ‘ of divers 
colours’ in 1 Ch 29®, of precious stones, similarly in 
Ezk 17® of feathers. In other places it is gener- 
ally translated ‘ broidered work,’ It is derived 
from a root which, according to Floi'<clior. origin- 
ally meant to make a thing main -coloured by 
engraving, drawing, writing, or hroidering. 

G Thatcher 

COLT is not applied in the Bible to the young 


horse, but to the young ass, and once (Gn 32^®) to 
the young camel. Outside the Bible it is not 
applied to the young of any animal but the horse 
See Ass. J. Hastings. 

COME. — 1. Come about y Le, * come round,’ either 
lit. 2 Ch 13^® ‘Jeroboam caused an amhushment to 
e. about behind them’ (son); or fig. 1 S ‘when 
the time was c. about* (d'd;? on the return oj 

the days), 2. Come again, i.e, ‘come back’ (see 
Again), as Jg 15^® ‘when he had drunk, his spirit 
came a. and he revived* 3. Come at, (1) 

‘ come near,’ * reach,’ Bn 6-'^ ‘ the lions had the 
mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 
pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den’ ; 
Lk 8^® ‘ they could not c. at him for the crowd ’ ; 
(2) ‘come near,’ ‘touch,’ Nu 6® ‘he shall c. at 
no dead body ’ (RV ‘ c. near to *) ; (3) so as to have 
sexual intercourse. Ex 19^® ‘c. not at your wives’ 
(RV ‘ c. not near a woman ’). 4. Come by, ‘ come 
near,’ esp. so as to get hold of, Ac 27^® ‘we had 
much work to c. by the boat ’ (RV, ‘ we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure the boat ’) : cf. Pref. to 
AV ‘Translation it is . . . that removeth the 
cover of the well, that we may c. by the water’ j 
and Shaks. Two Gent, of Ver, ill. i. 125 — 

* Love is like a child, 

That longs for everything that he can come by.* 

5- Come in, ‘enter ^on,’ ‘begin,’ Ro 11^ ‘until 
the fulness of the (Gentiles be c. in* {dcxipx^i^^'’)' 
Cf. Shaks. 2 Eenry IV, v, iii. 52— 

‘ Now comes in the sweet of the night.* 

For the phrase ‘He that should come’ (6 
ipx6fjt,€Po^y RY ‘ he that cometh ’) see Jesus Christ, 
and Messiah. And for the Second Coming see 
Parousia. J. Hastings. 

COMELY, COMELINESS.— These words, now 
slightly archaic in any sense, are quite ohsol. in 
the sense of moral fitness or beauty, a meaning 
which they have a few times in EiV, as Ps 3^ 
‘praise is c. for the npright.* Dr. Murray {Oxf, 
Eng, Diet, s.v,) thinks the earliest meaning of 
‘comely’ may have been ‘delicately fashioned,’ so 
that we may compare Jer 6® ‘the c. and delicate 
one, the daughter of Zion.’ But the usage of AV 
(foil, by RV) gives us: (1) Befitting ^ Ec 5^® ‘it is 
good and c. for one to eat and to drink and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour ’ ; 1 Co 11^® ‘ is it c. 
that a woman pray unto God uncovered?* (wp^Tet, 
RV ‘is it seemly?*). (2) Pleasing to the eye, 
because befitting. Job 4P® ‘his c. proportion* 
(Amer. RV ‘goodly frame’); Ezk 27^® ‘they set 
forth thy comeliness’ (*iin). Then (3) handsome, 
beautiful, majestic (the distinction ‘might he 
rather called comely than beautiful’ being quite 
modem), Ca 6^ ‘ Thou art beautiful, 0 my love, as 
Tirzah, c. as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with 
banners’ ; Is 53® ‘he hath no form nor comeliness.’ 

J. Hastings. 

COMFORT (hdijj, rapdKXTjcis *).— The state 

of relief from trouble, or the means of solace. In 
OT the evils to which the consolations of God are 
most characteristically opposed are the calamities of 
the chosen people, while in NT the divine comfort is 
mainly represented as enabling the individual Chris- 
tian to endure, aud even to rejoice under, the natural 
ills of human life and the persecutions to which 
the faithful are subj ected. As the sources of comfort 

* In AV, irec/m»}Lra-is is tr. ‘ consolation ’ in Lk 225 624, Ac 438 
1531 (m ‘e.\hortation’), Ro 155, 2 Co 15 6 7 74 77 , Ph 2i, 2 Tb 
218, Philem?, lie 6 I 8 ; « comfort* in Ac 9 ^, Eo 164, 2 Co 13*4 
7-». 13 ; « exliorlation * m Ac 13i\ Ro 123, i Co 143, 2 Co 8i7 , 1 Th 23, 
1 Ti 413, He 125 1322 ; and ‘ intrealy ' in 2 Co 8 -* RV changes 
‘consolation’ into ‘comfort,’ except m Lk 225 gsj 4 , Ac 1531, 
He 6 ^ 8 ' ■ ■ ’ m. * consolation ’), 

and, ex ; , ^ ^ 1 * where W has it 

(Ro 128 ‘ exhorting: 
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are mentioned the word of God (Ps 119®'^), the loving- 
kindness of God (Ps 119^®), the Holy Ghost (Ac 9^^), 
the fellowship and sympathy of Christ (2 Co 1®, 
Ph 2^), God the Father (2 Co P). The OT comfort of 
the individual is, in the main, hope in the eventual 
manifestation of the retributive justice of God ; of 
the nation, the prophetic promise of the deliverance, 
purification, and exaltation of Israel. The NT 
doctrine specially emphasizes as comfort (a) unuer 
sorrow for sin, that it works repentance (2 Co 7^*^) ; 
(b) under affliction, that it is a paternal discipline, 
a token of the divine love, d "to purify the 
character of the sufferer i ! 1 2 . j nd to q^ualify 

for ministration (2 Co P) ; while, generally, it con- 
trasts the present sufferings, as temporary and 
Mght, with the future joys of the redeemed, as 
eternal and weighty (2 Co 4^^). The divine com- 
forts are strong (He 6^®), all-enroMciny (2 Co P), 
and everlasting (2 Th 2^®). bee Pakaclete. 

W. P. Paterson. 
COMFORTER.~See Paraclete. 

COMING OF CHRIST.—See Parousia. 

COMMANDMENT. — The distinction bet. ‘com- 
mand,’ the order of a secular authority, and 
‘ commandment,’ a divine charge, is modern. In 
older Eng. we find, e.g.^ Rogers (1642) saying, ‘As 
Papists have done vidth the second Command ’ ; 
and in AV ‘ commandment ’ is freely used for the 
orders of a king or other secular power. Thus, 
Est 22® ‘ Esther did the commandment of Mordecai ’ ; 
Mt 15® ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men’ {ivrdX/xarai RV ‘precepts’); Ac 25®® ‘at 
Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth’ 
(RV ‘at the command of Festus’). To give com- 
mand7nent is an archaic phrase often used for the 
simple vb. ‘to command,’ and even ^fo give in 
commandment^ Ex 34®® (njs). The vb. to command 
is itself used in many obsol. constructions. Besides 
the mod. use to command one to do a thing, or a 
thing to be done, we find * c. to do ’ without the 
person, Ac 5^ ‘ Gamaliel . . . c®<^ to put the men 
forth.’ Sometimes the pers. only is mentioned, as 
Gn 18^® ‘ he will c. his children and his household 
after him’ ; sometimes the thing only, as Ps 133® 
‘ there the Lord the blessing ’ ; or the pers. and 
thing without the infin. as 1 S 21® ‘ the king hath 
c®'^ me a business.’ The subst. ‘command’ occurs 
once in AV, Job 39®^ ‘ Doth the eagle mount up at 
thy c. ? ’ and only one earlier occurrence is found 
in Eng. literature, Shaks. Two Gent IV. iiL 6 — 

* One that attends your Ladyship's command.' 

For the Ten Commandments see DECALOGLrE. 

J. Hastings. 

COMMEND, COMMENDATION.— To c. is now to 
approve of, speak well of, and in this sense it is 
used in AV, as Gn 12^® ‘The princes also of 
Pharaoh saw her, and c®** her before Pharaoh ’ (^?n 
RV ‘ praised ’) ; Pr 12® ‘ A man shall be c®^ acc. to 
his wisdom’ (^^n); Ec 8^® ‘I c®^^ mirth’ (w); Lk 
16® ‘the Lord c®^ the unjust steward’ (iiraivica). 
But in older Eng. *c.’ also signified (1) to present a 
person or thing to another as wortlw of approval 
(mod. recommend) : thus, Ro 16^ ‘ i c. unto you 
Phoebe, our sister ’ {(rvvl<rrri}u* So 3® 5®, 2 Co 3^ 4^ 5^® 
IQ12. i8 6ts 1211) ; 1 Co 8® ‘meat c®^ us not to God’ 
(raplarv/ii). In this sense is commendation used, 
2 Co 3^^^ [all], ‘ epistles of c,’ (2) To entrust, Lk 
23^® * 1 athci, into thy hands I c. my spirit,’ and Ac 
14-3 2033 (all TrapariOTj/jLL), Cf. Shaks. Henry YIII, 
r. i. 17— 

* I love you ; 

And durst commend a secret to your ear.' 

J. Hastings. 

* On the meanings of this verb see Sanday-Headlam on Ro E8, 
Where, as in 5S, the meaning is rather ‘ prove,’ ‘ establish ' 


! COMMENTARY. — Thus RV translates midhrdsh 
(tyn-jD, AV ‘ story ’) in the only passages in which 
that word is found, 2 Ch 13^"^ 24r, 

‘The term Midrashy* says Driver (L0T5 497), ‘is common in 
post-Bibl. literature. JDarash is “ to search out,” “ in^ estigate,” 
“explore”; as applied to Scnpture, to discover or develop a 
thought not apparent on the surface, — for instance, the hidden 
meaning of a word, or the particulars implied by an allusion 

• ■ ■ ■ * r 'le Chaldees, what Eldad and 

■ ■ the circumstances of Moses’ 

• . ■ , . ‘ >® defined as an imaginative 

development of a thought or theme suggested by Scripture, 
especially a didactic or homiletic expo-ii ( -i, or r.n edifying 
religious story (Tobit and Susanna are im s M raAi,im) ’ 

The two Midrashim of OT are (1) ‘The Midrash 
of the Prophet Iddo’ (2 Ch 13®®), and (2) ‘The 
Midrash of the Book of Kings ’ (24®’’). They were 

• ■ • "1; didactic developments of the historical 

■‘5 . '« we possess, making use of these narra- 

tives to emphasize some religious truth ; but 
nothing is known of them beyond their titles. See 
under CHRONICLES. J. Hastings. 

COMMERCE.— See Trade. 

COMMON. — 1. Following the Gr. (KoiySs), c. is 
used in NT in two chief senses. 1. That is ‘c.’ 
which is shared by all, as Ac 2^ 4®® ‘ they had all 
things c.’ ; Tit I* ‘ Titus, mine own son after the 
c. faith’ ; Jude® ‘the common salvation.’ 2. That 
which is common to all is distinguished from that 
which is peculiar to the few; whence tlso .ini-lha- 
tion to the religious practices of the lujiintn in 
contrast with those of the Jews ; or of the ordinary 
people,^ ‘ the people of the land’ (n^»7 ^ con- 

trast with those of the Pharisees — Le. ceremonially 
unclean. Thus Ac 10^*- ‘ But Peter said. Not so. 

Lord ; for I have never eaten anything that is c. or 
unclean.* And the voice spake unto him again the 
second time, What God hath cleansed (^/ca^dpccre), 
that call not thou c.’ (<ri) koIpov, RV ‘make not 
thou c.’). In this sense c. is twice (1 S 2D-®) the 
tr. of Heb. Ji^l (never bv Koivbs however in LXX, 
but always by pi^TjXos)^ elsewhere rendered in AV 
‘ unholy ’ (Lv l()^o) or ‘profane’ (Ezk 22®® 42®<^ 44®® 
48^® [all]), but by RV always ‘ common.’ 

2. In Lv 4®^ we find the expression ‘ the c. people.’ 
The Heb. (pKn dj;, *am h6!drez) is lit. ‘the people 
of the land,’ and is so tr<^ Gn 23*^ (where it describes 
the Hittites), 2 K IP® 21®^, Jer l^®, Ezk 7®^. 
The phrase was chosen by the Pharisees to describe 
the people dwelling in the Holy Land who were 
not Haherim. See under Pharisees, and consult 
the foU. literature on the subject — 

LnPRMTRi' — Soh :*or, tTJP ti. v 8 22 ff.; Euenen, i2dZ. of 

I Hr ijj J.M ; (iruei/ U ./"m.s j 152, 367, iii 114 ; Eders- 

rt*’ f, 1. ^>). ^ ■ VOS le^zto 

/‘7' Chni''* I 7:5 n: ■- . 1 , 497 flf,; 

I I !■- 1 Znr LniHie.'.iin tHiHHcn. ch. 1 . 

3. For ‘common hall’ Mt 27®^ see Pe.®torium. 
In Ac 5^®, ‘ the c. prison,’ c. is used in the old sense 
of public. This is after Wyclif, who tr. Vulg. in 
custodia publicay ‘in comun kcpyng’ (1388 ‘in the 
comyn warde’). Cf. Eng, GUas (14G7), 391, ‘That 
no citezen be putt iu comyn prisone, but in one of 
the chambers of the halle henethforth’ ; Cover- 
dale’s tr, of Ac 17®® ‘Paul stode on the myddes 
of the comon place ’ ; Latimer’s Serm, p. 326. ‘ I 
told you the diversity of prayer, namely, of the 
common prayer, and the private ’ 5 and ‘ the Book 
of Common Prayer.’ See PRISON. 

J. HAS'HNGS. 

•RV ^ves ‘c. and unclean,* reading xtnlv kx&decprM 
with edd., instead of TR x. ^ 4*. Nevertheless xoivis and 
etxxOecpvos have ihe^same meaning. Tlie classical passage is Mk 
73 , xoiiuje tout' terriv ivia-To/f, ‘with defiled (AVm, RVm 

‘ common ’), that is, unwashon, liands.’ With which cf. vv.13 w, 
where .Tos is says, ‘ whaisoover irom without goeth into the 
man, it cannot defile him* (xurov xoivSiarxi^ lit. ‘make him c.*): 
and St. Mark adds the comment, ‘ [this he sud], making hU 
meats dean ’ {xtcMxpKm'), See Page ou Ac 
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COMMUNE. — In its earliest use ‘commune’ 
(%vhich had the same origin as ‘common’) signified 
to make common <) ; ic . i \ , to share. This may he 
either hy giving ^ as NVyc'-:' tr. of Ph ‘Ye ban 
don wel, comunynge to my tribulacioun ’ ; or hy 
receimnOf as his tr. of 2 J n ‘ He that saith to 
him, Heyl, comuneth with his yuele werkis.’ 
Being by and by restricted to speech^ it meant 
sometimes simply ‘talk to,’ as Gn 42-'^ ‘[Joseph] 
returned to them again, and communed with them ’ 
{d!17n RV ‘ and spake to them But generally 
the sense of both giving and receiving is present, 
either with others, as Lk 6^ ‘ they communed one 
with another what they might do to Jesus’ 
{SiaXak^o}) ; or with oneself, as Ps 4^ * c. with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still ’—a meaning 
which Br. Mu.'iay (Oxf, Eng, Diet, s,v.) describes 
as ‘now only i.tfiiiiw, devotional, and poetic.’ In 
1 S 25®® ( AV ‘ And David sent and communed with 
Abigail ’) the Heb. (’a mn;!) is lit. ‘ ‘ . h " . . . 

A.,’ and has the special meanr-^ o *; v . 
marriage,’ as in Ca 8® (same Heb.) AV and RV ‘the 
day when she shall be spoken f or, ^ 

J. Hastings. 

COMMUNICATE. — Like commune (wh. see), to c. 
is to make common property, either more particu- 
larly by giving^ as Gal 2^ ‘ I unto them that 
go^el ’ {ivarldepLaif RV ‘ laid before them ’) ; Ro 12^® 
Ry ‘ to the necessities of the saints ’ (AV ‘ dis- 
tributing’) j He 13^® ‘to do good and to c. forget 
not ’ : or by receiving , as Ph ‘ye did c. with my 
affliction’ (RV ‘had fellowship with’). Cf. Fenton 
(1579) ‘ Cmsar the Dictator, of whom you beare the 
surname, and communicate in his fortunes.’ But 
generally \ r h-;-!'. and receiving equally, as Ph 
4^ ‘no (Is! •(!'! ( with me as concerning giving 
and receiving’ (RV ‘had fellowship with me’). 
Gommuiiicatioii is generally conversation* as 2 K 
9^1 ‘Ye know the man, and his c.’ (RV ‘what Ms 
talk was ’) j Col 3® ‘ filthy o. out of your mouth ’ 
{aiaxpoXoyla, RV ‘ shameful speaking’). 


companionships. Jtxua la a new ur.j 1 

mala"; Wyclif/ yuc' s;)Lci/s’, Tindale, . , - , 

Oraiuner, ‘evil tl’e Geneva, 'evii sptsaiuuges / me 

Eheims and AV * evil communications." And it is not certain 
that it IS a correct tr**. The vb. ofAtXim occurs in NT only in the 
ge.j.3e of ‘speak \vith" (as in LXS, Jos. and mod. Greek— see 
Kennedy, Sources oj Et ^eek p. 166), and o^ix/a, which occurs 
i>' I ■ e. Til 1 »'\i r'‘ !■*« jiTi.' iT— .'fc!'! ailing towards 

■ * . ii 1 iir'"* a'’(i 1 ’o*"!- I’l 1 r Gr , k 1 eccles. usage 

11 - l .e sLr.i.cn (ho ntij) of Lie Chr.siiJiii i»ua.*h<T 

J. Hastings. 

COMMUHIONT. — The word Kowtavla, is variously 
rendered in the English Bible by ‘ communion,’ 
‘fellowsMjp,’ ‘contribution,’ ‘distribution.’ It is 
used, in relation to the Christv ’i \ jy i-» c\; "i 
the idea of the fellowship hx\ \ < . : *■ n 

the acts of fellowship in which the idea is realized. 
Its general NT use deserves to be considered as intro- 
ductory to its specific nr \ l:<{i( i: h h; *]«. Eucharist, 
or Holy Communion (s v; J.!;.!!)*- >). 

The corresponding verb Koivwvelp has two senses i 
(1) ‘to have a share in,’ (2) ‘to give a share to’; 
so that we are prepared for a twofold meaning of 
Koivtovla: (1) ‘fellows’*! ’ o, '/■ .] and en- 
joyed, (2) ‘fellowship’ »i! -i . . {,ots which 

give it expression. Four rn"';-- or groups of 
passages, deserve special ( \ . r ■ ; ■ ■ . 

1. 2 Co 13^^ ‘ The fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ ; 
Ph2^ ‘If there be any fellowship of the Spirit.’ 
The first of these passages is one of the few in 
which, as in the Baptismal formula (Mt 28^®), 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are brought 
into emphatic juxtaposition: ‘The grace of the 
Lord Jeps Christ and the love of God and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.’ 

* In Mt 6*7 tk 554^7, Epli 4^ the Gr. Sa simply x6yg, woid, 
spcocii* 


The order is remarkable. It is explained, how- 
ever, when we observe that we have here an 
expansion of the final salutation with which St. 
Paul regularly closes his epistles. Thus in 2 Th 
317. 18 ^0 read: ‘The greeting of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle ; thus I write : The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ he with you all.’ It was his invari- 
able habit to take the pen from his amanuensis 
at the close and write a parting salutation as his 
sign-manual. This was always a prayer that 
‘ grace ’ might be with his readers ; the word \vas 
characteristic of his teaching, and it always occurs^ 
even in the briefest form of the closing salutation. 

To understand the enlarged form of this saluta- 
tion in 2 Co, we must recMl the circumstances of 
the Corinthian Church. Party divisions were 
-J > 1 ^ it: all its manifold troubles St. Paul 
traces to this root. Unity must be restored i this 
is the first m junction of the first epistle (1 Co 1^®), 
and the last injunction of the second (2 Co 13^^). 
His remedy for disunion was his doctrine of the 
One Body, which he brought to bear on their sin 
of fornication, their difficulty about idol-meats, 
their jealousy as to spiritual gifts, their profana- 
tion of the Loil’s Si.] 'per. The second epistle 
opens vdth an o.iiIiiirVL* oi relief at their return 
to obedience. Yet at the close he shows that Ms 
fears are stiU alive. What will he find when he comes ? 
‘Strife, jealousy, wraths, factions, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tumults ? ’ If so, he warns 
them that he will not spare. He closes with 
exhortations to unity and peace, and promises the 
presence of ‘ the God of love and peace.’ Then Ms 
final salutation runs at first in its accustomed 
form, * the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ ’ ; but 
it is e^anded to meet the occasion and its needs : 
‘the God of lore’ suggests the addition ‘the 
love of God ’ ; and the true sense of membership 

'rrr'UinU XI. r\ -O-J •_ 


- . - , , genitive 

here is subjective and not objective ; and this 
is confirmed hy the parallel clauses. ‘ The grace * 
wMch is ‘ of the Lord Jesus,’ and ‘the love ’ which 
is ‘of God,’ are parallel with ‘the fellowship’ which 
is‘of the Holy Spirit.’ 

The meaning in this place seems to decide the 
otherwise doubtful sense of Ph 2^ ‘if there be any 
fellowship of the Spirit.’ Here, again, the context 
speaks of love and unity. So that it is most 
natural to interpret the phrase in both places of 
the sense of unity, • • h ' or fellowship, 

which it is the peculia: ■ \ u. , Holy Spirit to 
preserve in the Christian Church. 

2. Ac 2^ ‘They continued T' -‘''v the 

teachmg of the apostles and . .0 ! <■ the 

breaking of bread and the prayers. Inis is the 
first description given us of the iicv.lY-ba[)li/ed 
converts after Pentecost, when tbev 'inirnborcd 
already about 3000. It is expanded m the next 
verses, in which two at least of phir.'es are 
almost verbally icjkmI (‘d : ‘ the bica king (»•' br(‘;ul ’ 
is represented by ‘ bieakirig breiu! I.oii-e b\ iioii-e,’ 
and ‘ the fellowship ’ or ‘ communion ’ (Kolvmla) is 
echoed in the words, ‘all they that believed to- 
gether held aU things common ^ {Koivd}, 

Thus ‘the fellowship’ seems to refer to the 
unity of recognized membership, the ‘ community,’ 
in which the fii&t brethren lived together. The 
words ‘they held all things common’ are illus- 
trated by the statement that they sold their goods, 
and distributed to all ‘according as any had need.’ 
No systematic plan of relief for the poorer brethren 
is implied : the wealthier were moved to supply 
their needs as they occurred, in a way that must 
have been reckless had they not looked for a 
speedy return of Christ. The method was incom 
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patible with the higher t, \ the Body ; 

but it was a striking !‘\. o". of the new 

spirit of fello\vslii]D, the sense of common interest, 
the realization of oneness. This oneness is again 
emphasized- in 4^^^* : ‘ Of the whole company of 
them that believed there was one heart and sonl : 
and not one said that any of his possessions was 
his own ; but they held all things common . . . 
nor was there any in need among them : for as 
many as were owners of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things sold and 
laid them at the feet of t" - * ■ ''' ; and dis- 

tnbniion was made to each, - ( • , is any had 

need.' Then follows the account of Barnabas, 
who thus disposed of his estate ; and of Ananias 
and his wife, who sold a possession and offered a 
part of the price as the whole. St. Peter makes it 
plain that Ananias need not have parted with his 
property at all. It was his own, and in his own 
power. His offence lay, not in niggardliness, but 
in deceit. This makes it evident that ‘ community 
of ' ■ I ■% ' was not a part of the apostolic teaching ; 

the meaning of the term Kotytavla, The 
I f ■ ■ \ ■ J \ {■“ .hcj' '■ - 

- <■ “ ' ‘ ; i . ! 1 1.; 

' ' I . ■ ■ a I ■ ■ iM ■ '"r\ •*. !t 

The events of ch. 6 indicate that a common table 
for the poorer members was one method of their 
relief, and so one sign of ‘ the fellowship ’ which 
characterized the Body. This * daily ministration ’ 
led to difficulties which imperilled the sense of 
unity itself, and so necessitated a more developed 
0 Tg,‘.nI/a: ion of the Body, 

'('inniT'g back to Ac 2^, we now see that the 
w'ouis ‘ llie breaking of bread ( " 

are not to be regarded as an ; 

exhausting the meaning of the phrase ‘ the fellow- 
ship,* which precedes them. W e have four phrases, 
which fall into two groups: (1) ‘the teaching 
of the apostles and the fellowship,’ (2) ' the break- | 
ing of the bread and the prayers.* The ‘ breaking 
of bread * took place in the homes of the brethren ; 

* the prayers * a ■ ; those which they offered 

in the temple j * i 3^). The ‘fellow ship* 

was exemplified, no doubt, in these acts ; Imc it wjw 
wider than any of its special manifestations : it 
was the unity and membership in which the whole 
Body was constituted and maintained. 

3. The third group of passages needing specif 
investigation is that in wdiich the word Kotvwvla is 
used in the limited sense of the ‘ contribntioii ’ 
or ‘ distribution * of alms. As a general duty this 
is enforced in Ro 12^®, He 13^®, 1 Ti 6^®, in each of 
which places the radical meaning of the word 
employed is that of ‘fellowship.* Each act of 
Christian Hliiisgiung was a witness to the central 
principle of fellowship in the Christian Society. 
Most is this the case with the great 

€olieci.Ion H'i‘ ■ ; fa* poor saints at Jerusalem,* upon 
which St. Paul expended so much labour and 
anxiety. He regarded this as of supreme import- 
ance, as the external pledge of tlic living fellow- 
ship of the whole Clni^Lian ('"nurcli. He insisted 
on carrying it in persoi!, even though he was aware 
that the visit to »ToiU5jilcru endangen ■! hi" EIk * ' y 
»jid his life. The Gentiles had eiijoj ( <’ foll(u\ -■‘ip 
iiith the spiritual blessings of the Jew',: .■ 
but right that they should offer a return of fellow- 
ship such as was in their power {Kotp<avtav rLvb, 
rod](ra(Tdtii, Ro 15^®, cf. 2 Co 8^ 9^). The stress 
which the apostle lays on this collection is only 
explained when we regard it as the emblem and 
the instrument of the corporate fellowship of the 
local ly scattered Christian Society. 

4* We come, lastly, to the passage (1 Co 10^®* 
in which the word is used in connexion with the 
Holy Eucharist. To understand this passage, the 
whole section, commencing at ‘ Concerning 
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meats offered to idols/ needs to he studied con- 
tinuously. The more immediate context begins 
with 9^. Just as not all who run receive the 
victor's crown, so in the history of the Chosen 
People not all who had spiiituai . ’ ' " _■ *> .• eie 
saved thereby. These privileges J in 

metaphors borrowed from the Chiistian Sacra- 
ments. They were all ‘baptized into Moses/ as 
when the Cloud overshadowed them, and when 
they passed through the Sej ‘ ;■" * 

and ‘^iritual drink ’ they all . . . v 'y, 

the Manna and the Water 1 ■ ' ; = .t 

Rock was the Messiah. These words are of 
importance as showing that St. Paul, 

like St. John, thoug';.. o' Eucharist as 
‘spiritual food and drm\.* this is not 

the side of it on which he isists. The 

idolatry into which the i < < i • ' ■ in spite of 

their spiritu ' * . *’ is the starting-point of the 

warning of ■ . two sides the apostle has 

j'pi r-D danger of idolatry — the idolatry 

oi lie I Li- of his own day, the idolatry of 

Israel in the past. Worship, whether true or 
false, implies a fellowship. The Christian fellow- 
ship must be recognized and vindicated from con- 
tamination, 

‘ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
Kotvofpla of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not Koivuvla of the body of Christ ? 
because one bread, one body, we the many are, 
for all of us partake of the one oread.’ 

What is the meaning of Koivtavla here ? The AV 
renders ‘ the communion of ’ ; the RV ‘ a com- 
munion of,* with the marg. alternative ‘ a par- 
ticipation in.’ In the Greek the word, being a 
predicate, does not take the article ; but in English 
the definite article is in such cases usually 
supplied ; so that in this respect syntax makes 
no demand for altering the AV. Secondly, as 
to the word itself. It is no doubt tempting 
to take it in the simple sense of ‘partaking 
of ’ ; but this loses the force of its derivation 
from /cotv6s, which implies jointness, or com- 
munity of some kind. In this very place St. 
Paul expresses mere ‘ parlah.’n;: ’ by f^^rix^Lv, not 
Kocvo)PGtv, Fellowship is tli(i isiliig idea of the 
word, and we must not lose sight of it. In 
regard to the second of the clauses, the apostle 
himself interprets]'*- to us. The single 

loaf, broken and (.ji‘ r -M) 'I mi and eaten, linked 
ail who partook of it into unity. ‘ We are one 
loaf, one body, many though we be j for of the 
one loaf we all partake.* Thus the loaf was 
nothing less than ‘fellowship with the Body of 
the Christ.’ 

This interpretation is borne out by the apostle’s 
next words : You are God’s new Israel — Israel 
after the Spirit ; look at Israel after the fiesh : 
they bring their sacrifices to the temple, they eat 
of them, and thereby they are in fellowship with 
the altar. Then, recurring to the Gentile sacri- 
fices, he points out that to partake of them is to 
he in follo^A-hip with the demons to whom they 
are onercil. Ho contrasts ‘the cup of the Lord* 
and ‘the cup of the demons,* ‘the table of the 
Lord’ {i.e. the Biend) and ‘the table of the demons* 
(t.e. the idol-nicMt-'). ‘I would not have you to 
enter into fellowship with the demons {Koiptavoifs 
tQp dufMvlm yiveffdaf,)/ It is in sharp contrast with 
such a ('(>'''C'cp[ioM as this that St. Paul declares 
that to pjn;alv<i of the Eucharistic Cup is to be 
in fellowship with the Blood of Christ, and to 
partake of the Eucharistic Bread is to be in fellow- 
ship with the Body of Christ. Thus interpreting 
St. Paul by himself, we see once more the side of 
the truth on which he peculiarly insisted : fellow- 
ship in the Hew Covenant made by the Death of 
Christ; fellowship in the Body of Christ, that 
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living corporate unity of which, to his view, Christ 
is at once the Head and, in a deeper, fuller sense, 
the Whole (1 Co 12^^ Eph 4:^). 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

COMPAHY was formerly used with more freedom 
than now, ‘ a great c.’ being loosely employed where 
we should say ‘a great number,’ or ‘i , i t < 'O'’.!:.’ 
Thus 2 Ch 20^^ ‘ this great c. that cometh against 
us ’ {hdmdn, crowd) ; Ac 6 “^ ‘a great c. of the priests 
were obedient to the faith’ {6x>^os ; so Lk 5“^ 6 ^’ .9^® 
11 ^ 12 ^®, Jn 6®) ; Lk 23^^ * there followed him a great 
c, of peoj)le ’ {irXij&oif RV ‘ multitude ’) ; and He 
12^2 «an innumerable c. of angels’ {/Mvpias, BV 
‘ innum. hosts ’). Even when the Heb. is a military 
term, as maMneh, camp (Gn 5 q 9 ^ j 515 ^ 

1 Ch 9^®), hdyil, force, army (2 Ch gedhddh, 
troop (1 S 30i®&^2s^ 2 K S^), zdhM\ host (Ps 

* great was the c. of tliose that published it,’ RV 
‘the women that publish the tidings area great 
host ’), the meaning is quite indefinite. 

In Ps CS'iO the word hayj/dh has been taken by AY in the 
sense of ‘ c.’ (‘ Rebuke the c. of spearmen ’)» after Ibn Ezra, 
Calvin, etc. ; bu *' i- c . ^ - ■ ‘e of this 

meanmg of the “ > e I ' *, '•i. > . > 1818 , 2 S 

23I8, and Oajf. I.e, #f ■ . 1, . ■ ' li^ i - - is ‘"'.ofYulff. 
‘ Increpa feras arundinis/ and Wyclif * Blame thou the wielde 
beestis of the reheed,’ giving- * Rebuke the wild beast of the 
reeds,’-' ‘ ' ' > 

of ‘ N iM I o. uife power 01 i-gvnL 

Ca 0 AV r-” uc'5 * V\ ir : wnli je see m uie Shulamite? As 
it were the c. of two armies,’ this time following Wyclif (‘ What 
schalt thou se in the Sunamyte, no but cumpenyes of oostis?’), 
who takes the * nisi chores castrorum * of Vulg. in that sense, 
which 18 the sense given by most of the VSS and Jewish com- 
mentators. But RV takes the Heb. m^i^ldk in its invariable 
T 1 ii i. ^ ,1 •(]. . . i,(] / -’j ' - - ( < ' iipr if ”■ » ‘Why will 
je 'dU I »»ini i. SVk sn -n • ,a'i p ri rl'f <!?• •(*< <. . abanaim?’ 

The vb. ‘ to c. together ’ is used in Apocr. (Sns 
^64. 67. 68 j in -tiie sense of ‘ to cohabit.’ In I^T ‘ to c. 
with ’ is simply to associate with ; 1 Co 5 ® ‘ I wrote 
unto you in an epistle not to c. with fornicators’ 
(RV ‘ to have no c .’) ; Ac ‘ these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us.’ J. Hastii^GS. 

COMPASS {cum together, passus step, hence 'a 
route that comes together or joins itself’ — Skeat) 
is used both as subst. and as vb. 1. As subst. c. = 
{a) a ‘ circle,’ ‘ sphere,’ the vault of heaven (Is 40^, 
see Circle), or the horizon, Pr 8^ ‘ he set a c. upon 
the face of the depth ’ (jnn, RV ‘ circle ’) ; (b) instru- 
ment for makhig a circle, Is 44^® ‘the carpenter 
. . . maiketli h [the image] out with the c.’ (nJina, 
RV ‘the compfiS-:c.'? ’) ; (c) circumference, margin 
round. Ex 27*’ 38’ (33“i|i), 1 K 7®® (3'5d) ; {d) the 
space within a circle, range, limit, I Es 1®® ‘ within 
the c. of their holy temple ’ (Trepi/ciJ/fXy, RV ‘round 
about their holy temple 0, 1 Mac 14^ ‘ within the c. 
of the sanctuary’ {TrepipoXos, RV ‘ precinct’). The 
phrase fetch a c. is ‘make a circuit’ or ‘go 
rotmd about,’ Heb. 339 , Nu 34®, Jos 15®, 2 S 5^, 

2 K 3® ; Gr. irepdpxoiiai, Ac 28^® ‘ from thence we 
fetched a c,, and came to Rhegium ’ (RV ‘made a 
circuit’). 2 . As verb the meaning is either 
{a) make a circle round, surround, or (5) make a 
circuit round, go round. Thus {a) 1 S 23®® ‘ Saul 
and his men David and his men round about to 
take them’ ; Lk 21 ®® ‘When ye shall see Jerus. 

-yjribh armies’ j 2 S 22®= Ps 18® ‘the sorrows of 
heU c®^ me about ’ ( 359 , RV ‘ the cords of Sheol 
were roxind about me’); Ps 139^ ‘Thou my 
path and my lying down ’ (nil, BV ‘ searchest out ’) ; 
Jer 31®^ ‘A woman shall c. a man’ (ie. prob. as 
protector, cf. Dt 32“ Ps 32“). And {h) Dt 2^ ‘we 
c®® mount Seir many days ’ ; Jos 6^^ ‘ so the ark of 
the Lord c®*^ the city, going about it once ’ ; Jer 
31®® ‘the measuring line . . . shall c. about to 
Goah ’ (330, RV ‘ shall turn about unto Goah ’) ; 
Mt 23“ ‘ye c. sea and land to make one proselyte.’ 

J TT A s 

COMPASSIOH OB PITY. — These words have 


become entirely synonymous, and, with two ex- 
ceptions, they are so employed m AV. ^ But in 1 P 3^ 
and He 10®**, compassion retains its original mean 
ing of sympathy^ being used to tr. respectively 
(Tvfivad'^s (see RVm) and avpTradeiv. 

With these exceptions the words are used in- 
differently both in A V and RV of the OT to translate 
the Heb. verbs fen and onn (and adj. and subst. 
from latter). The second of them is frequently 
rendered ‘have mercy.’ The plural d'ddi (Gr. 
o-grX(£ 7 %ya) is also tr. ‘bowels.’ ‘Pity’tr. also o^n, 
1^3 (usually=‘to be gracious’), non (once Job 6“), 
and (once Ps 69®® marg. ‘lament’). The 
equivalents in the LXX are ohrelpeiv, with the 
cogiK ' ' ■ ' . oUrippcjov, iXeeiVy and (peldeadai, 

used . In Ezk 24®^ ‘that which your 

Bonlpitteth* (marg. ‘pity of your soul’) is equiva- 
lent to ‘object of afiection’ (cf. v.®®). There is a 
play upon words in the Hebrew. 

In NT to be moved with c. tr. a-TrXcLyxvl^eadaLy while 
iXeeip is twice represented by have c, (Mt 18®®, 
Ro 9“ quoted from Ex 33“ LXX). In the former 
of these passages, on its repetition, iXeeiv is rendered 
have pity, Vvithr \ ' '<■■ 1 ’; 1 pears in 

NT in 1 P 3®, whe » ■ ■ . . ' - > and in 

Ja 5fe where ‘the i i»' » tender 

mercy’ represents .!■( ii.‘ . .^f'ls ula D?rn 

pini (Ex 34® etc.). 

0 . is in the Bible a Divine as well as a human quality. But 
its attribution to God has raised certain questions among 

LllvOlCg’.'Ul'. 

'Liie re M oil v ' ri • .*.* , r q /./■•fo/' re and is one ol 
these. In the Lisine mmu, it is said, aau in the order of our 
salvation pity precedes pmee, but in the order of the mani- 
festation of God’s purposes of salvation the grace must go before 
the pity (Trench, M 2 ’. Synonyms^ p. 206 ). 

Another pomt was raised ' "‘i 1- > )’ ■ 

t ri ” • . V. ' ■ ' l, K " \ y' ■ 

1 ! ' ■ ..f ' p ' -ch a perversion of truth, 

rn' \\ 1 ■ 1 ..... * - I ^ 

.i’/ '"i i. I o ' " '.I'/f ' i 

^ ‘ tne question also 

Queest. xxL art. iu.). It is not C ! • . ' 

g itiless; only the stars that ‘would as soon look down on a 
ethsemane as an Eden.* We may be thankful that the OT 
« X, ’J. 1 1 : -!'• g f ■ * !‘ .- G 1 'll 

I* . I i . 1 . . 1 k . ‘ ' 

forth m the fulness of i , “ . » 1 i umi 

save that which was lost. 

With their sense of the pity that was in the 
heart of God, the prophets could not do other than 
impress on the Hebrews the duty of pity for each 
other. Religion without kindness was unmeaning 
(Hos 6®). It became a proverb that he who pitied 
the poor lent to the Lord (Pr 19^'^). ‘To him that 
is afflicted,’ said Job, ‘ pity should be showed from 
his friend’ (6“). The fatherless and widow were 
to be to man, as they were to God, special objects 
of compassion (Ps 146®, cf. Ja l®"^). 

But in regard to foreigners Heb. morality was 
that common to all the ancients. There is no 
trace in OT of compassion towards a beaten foe. 
The ‘-filb aiy "i :• who might be ‘ in their gates ’ 
was Hvpocied, b’li :'oi alie'*- , ■ dtydidnot 

exist. ‘Thine eye shall .ij <■ » !■ i on them’ 

(Dt 7“) was the law of Israel in regard'to enemies. 
It needed the revelation of NT, the ] -a fable of the 
good Samaritan, and the example of Christ’s ‘com- 
passion for the multitude’ to create the modem 
idea of^ general benevolence. The OT religious 
and ethical standard on the subject is presented in 
the verse ‘ Execute tns' ’ 1 1 -i q I . a -bow mercy 
and compassion eveiy liiait 10 !i ^ b:' 'vv (Zee 7®), 

A. S. Aglen. 

COMPEL, — This verb was sometimes used with- 
out any threatening or thought of force, simply in 
the sense of ‘ urge successfully.’ It is doubtful if 
it is so used now. Hence we may misunderstand 
1 S 28®®, where it is said that Saul’s servants, to- 
gether with the woman of Endor, ‘c®^^ him to eat* 
(mins', in 2 S 13®®*®^ ‘pressed him ’) ; and esp. 
Lk 14®® ‘ c. them to come in, that my house may 
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be filled’ {dvay Kd^oj, KV ‘constrain’); cf. Earl 
Ei vers (1477), ‘ Whiehe grace . . . hath compelled 
me to sette a parte alle ingratitude.’ Kobertson 
(Charles V. III. xi. 335) says, ‘As they could not 
persuade they tried to compel men to believe’ — 
and this passage in St. Luke w as quoted as their 
authority ; but neither the Gr. nor the Eng. sanc- 
tions more than ‘ urging ’ ; ef. EV even of Ac 26^ ^ 

‘ I strove to make them blaspheme,’ where Gr. and 
AY are the same as in Lk 14-^^ 

In Mt 641 ‘ Whosoever shall c. thee to go a mile,* 2732 *him 
they ced to bear his cross,* and Mk 1521 < they c. one Simon a 
Cyreman ... to bear his cross,’ the Gr. vb. (xyyetfisCa) has the 
technical meanmff of pressing into the king’s service (RVm 
always ‘impress’). The word is of Pers. origin, the ot.yya.poi 
being the public couriers of the kings of Persia, who had 
authority to press into their service m any emergency whatever 
horses or men they met. The word was adopted also into 
Tjatin angarmre^ and is used by Vulg. in passageb named above. 

J. Hastings. 

COMPOUND. — Ex 30^ ‘an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary ’ = ‘ compounded,’ 
as EV. Compound is the orig. and only accurate 
form of the ptcp., the verb being componen in 
middle Eng., from Lat. componere. 

J. Hastings. 

COMPREHEND. — C. is used lit. = hold together, 
contain, in Is 40 ^^ < ^ed earth in 

a measure’ ; and in the same sense, hut fig., in Eo 
13® * it is briefly c®^^ in the saying’ (EV ‘ summed 
up in this word’). See Apprehend. 

J. Hastings. 

CONINIAH A Levite who had charge 

of the tithes and ofierings in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 31^®* AV Cononiah). 2. A chief of the 
Levites in Josiah’s reign (2 Ch 35®). On the form 
of the word see ELittel, ad loo, in Haupt. 

J. A. Selbie. 

C0NCEIT.-~A c. is something conceived, a 
I nought, as Sir 27® ‘ The fruit deelareth if the tree 
have Deen dressed ; so is the utterance of a c. in 
the heart of man’ (ivddfjLTj/ia, EV ‘thought’) ; 20^^ 
AVm ‘pleasant conceits’ (xdptres, AV ‘graces,’ 
EV ‘pleasantries’); Pr 18^^ (EV ‘imagination’); 
Eo IP® 12^® ‘wise in your own conceits* (xap’ 
eavTois, TP T' - is found very early in the ' 

sense of ■ ... is not its meaning in any 

of the foregoing passages. In Eo 11®® 12^® ‘con- 
ceits’ is due to Tindale and Coverdale (‘consaytes’), 
but they probably meant simply ‘opinions,’ the 
word used in 12^® by Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva. (The pin. * conceits ’ is used of more than 
one person). But in Pr 26®* i® 28^^ (‘wise in his 
own c.* ; Heh. py 'ayin^ ‘eye’) the meaning is no 
doubt the same as in mod. usage. In Wis 8^^ c. is 
used in the obsol. sense of ‘ power of conceiving,’ 
‘m- •! J 1 y/ ‘ T .^tII be found of a quick c. 

in ji , '\\\ "'.j As You Likelt, v. ii. 48, 

‘ I know you are a gentleman of good conceit ’ ; 
and Luerece, 701 — 

* O deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination.* 

J. Hastings. 

CONCERT.— See CONSORT. 

CONCISION.— See Circumcision. 

CONCLUDE.— 1. In the sense of ‘shut up,’ ‘en- 
close,’ mod. include^ Eo IP® ‘God hath c®‘^them all 
in unbelief,’ and Gal 3®® ‘ the Scripture hath c®*^ all 
under sin’ (EV ‘shut up,’ Gr. o-vyKheta, used lit. in 
Lk 5® ‘they indoscfl a grt-ji ' ni'il L’nuhj of fi-lu ; and 
fig. as al>o\e from I’-- 7«S*® LX\, ‘ hN people 

over unto the sword ’ — used with the pregnant sense 
of giving over so that there can be no escape — 
Sami ay and Headlam). 2. To come to a conclusion 
by reasoning, infer, Eo 3®® ‘ Therefore we c. that a 
man is justified by faith’ Q^oyi^bfieda, EV ‘we 
reckon’) ; and in EV, Ac 16^® ‘c^» that God had 


called us’ (ffuju^LlSd^ovres, AV ‘assuredly gather- 
ing"). 3. To decide, Ac 21®® ‘ we have written and 
c®^ that they observe no such ” * ’ ' ’mures, EV 

‘giving judgment’); and . object = 

‘determine upon,’ Jth 2® ‘Nebuch. . . . c®*^ tha 
afflicting of the whole earth ’ {o-weriXerep, cf. 1 S 20’ 
‘ evil is determined by him,’ LXX o-vurer^Xea-rai), 

J. Hastings. 

CONCOURSE.— A c. is a ‘ ‘ ■ jether’ 

(concurrere) of people, as Wyclii . ' of Ac 

24®® ‘ makings concurs or rennyng to gidere of the 
cumpany of peple ’ In this orig. sense c. occurs 
in AV, Jth 10®® ‘Then was there a c. throughout 
all the camp ’ {crvvdpofj.if }) ; Pr P® ‘ She cricth in the 
chief place of c.’ (nvon Oxf. Reh. Lex. ‘ at the 
head of bustling streets ’) ; Ac 19^® ‘ we may give 
an account of this c.* (cru<rTpo^^). J. HASTINGS. 

CONCUBINE.— See Marriage. 

CONCUPISCENCE. — C. is intense desire (con- 
cupiscere intensive of conctopere), always in a bad 
sense (so that * evil c.’ of Col 3® is a redundancy in 
English), and nearly always meaning sexual lust. 
The Gr. is always iTndvfxLa, a more general word 
than the Eng. ‘concupiscence.’ The passages are 
Wis 4®® (EV * desire ’), Sir 23® (EV * concupiscence ’), 
Eo 7® (EV ‘coveting’), Col 3® (EV ‘desire’), 1 Th 
4® (EV ‘ lust ’). J. Hastings. 

CONDEMNATION. — See Damnation, Judg- 
ment. 

CONDITION. — In the obsol. sense of disposition, 
condition occurs 2 Mac 15®® ‘gentle m c.’ (EV 
‘manner’; Gr. rpbros, in this sense also He 13® 
AV ‘conversation,’ EVm ‘turn of mind’). Cf. 
Chaucer, Knighfs Tale, 1431— 

‘He XM.*- -o gc'n til of condicioun, 
li ai i..L.r,;noiii ul the court was his renoun,* 

J. Hastings. 

CONDUCT. — 1 Es 8®® ‘ I was ashamed to ask the 
king footmen, and horsemen, and c. for safeguard 
I i\ 'll 1 u . 1 * adversaries ’ — mod. ‘ escort.’ So Snaks. 

' Cytrto. III. V. 8— 

* So, sir, I desire of you 
A conduct over laud to Milford-Haven.* 

See Ethics. J. Hastings. 

CONDUIT idpayarybs, aquceductus ). — A 

channel for the conveyance of water from tha 
source whence it was derived to the place where it 
was delivered. It wound round hills, or passed 
through them by means of tunnels ; and crossed 
valleys upon arches or upon a substructure of solid 
masonry. The channel, when not itself a tunnel 
of varying height, was rectangular in form, and 
either cut out of the solid rock or constructed of 
masonry. It was covered by slabs of stone to keep 
the water pure and cool, and its floor had a slight 
and fairly uniform fall. 

The remains of ancient conduits constructed for 
the^ conveyance of water to towns, or for purposes 
of irrigation, are common in Pal., but it will only 
be necessary here to allude to those connected with 
the water supply of J erusalem. Ajnongst the oldest 
of the Jerus. conduits are the rock-hewn channel 
that <11'* < • d '■ :ti|i’o jiFi .■ r.o:ri the north, and was 
cut ill' I '('I. I 'ml separated Bezetha 

from the Antonia was excavated; one at a low 
level, beneath ‘Eobinson’s Arch,’ which was de- 
stroyed when Herod built the -west periholos wall 
of the temple; and the well-known tunnel that 
conveyed water from the Fountain of the Virgin to 
the Pool of Siloam. An in«cTiplion in Phcen. char- 
acters in the last conduit ojirnes the date of its con 
struction back to the 8 th cent. B.C. 

Equally interesting and, perhaps, in part of 
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greater age, is tlie conduit about ISJ miles lon^ 
which conveyed water from the ‘Pools of Solomon/ 
beyond Bethlehem, to the temple enclosure at 
Jerus., and is known as the ‘low-level aqueduct/ 
Tradition, v * scribes the con- 
struction of < ■ ‘ who must have 

found himself obliged to increase the water su]^ly 
when the temple services were instituted. The 
channel, which is about 2 ft. deep and IJ ft. wide, 
passes under Bethlehem by a tunnel. It has been 
conjectured that this conduit was called ‘Tannin’ 
by the Jews from its serpentine course, and that 
the ‘Dragon’s Well’ of Neh 2^^ was an outflow 
from it in the Valley of Hinnom. At a later date 
a pool {piscina) was constructed in the WMy 
AttM to collect the water frorn springs in that 
valley, and this was connected with the [ low-level 
aqueduct’ by a conduit about 28 miles in length, 
which, near Tek- . ■ ' ’ . ’ ng tunnel. 

This conduit is ■ . * . to by Jos. 

xvnr. iii. 2, ■' j been made 

by Pontius Pilate with the Corban. 

The most remarkable work, however, is the 
' cqueJuct/ which probably entered 
ML il’ic J'iila (h'Jtc. It was apt.-iu u ly i di- 
stracted by Herod for the supply oi - lui (Ujm.c’ 
and palace which he built on the W. hill, and of 
the fountains and irrigation channels in his palace 
gardens (BJ V. iv. 4) ; and it displays a very high 
degree cf (jnglr.eeriMg skill. It derived no portion 
of its niT.Tilv tl'c ‘Pools of Solomon,’ but had 
its head* in" kfddy Bidr, ‘valley of wells,’ where 
it passed through a tunnel about four miles long, 
which collected the water from several small 
springs, and had numerous shafts s/ io ihe 
surface. On' f "i 'i(*l ■■ • r. .( • a 

piscina, whert .'iv '.‘i. . <o‘i . :i:, .r* the water 

was deposited, and it afterwards passed through a 
second tunnel 1700 ft. long, which had nine shafls, 
— one 115 ft. deep. The conduit crossed the valley 
in which the ‘Pools of Solomon’ lie, above the 
upper pool, and at this point its level is 150 ft. 
above that of the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ One of 
its most inter G'ji ing details is the inverted syphon, 
composed of perfouMcd limestone blocks, cased in 
rubHe ma«o:uy, which crosses the vaDey between 
Bethlehem and*^ Jf^dr BUds, No details have come 
down to us of the manner in which the water con- 
veyed by the numerous conduits was distributed 
after it reached Jerus. ; hut there were probably 
fountains, snpplied by small conduits of lead or 
earthenware, as well as cisterns and pools, to which 
the public h^ access. 

Amongst the conduits mentioned in the Bible 
are; ‘the conduit of the upper pool,’ at the end 
of which Isaiah was commanded to meet Ahaz 
(Is 7*), and beside which Sennacherib’s messengers 
stood when they spoke to the people on the wall 
12 K 18”, Is 36®) ; that by which the waters of 
Gihon w’ere brought straignt down to the W. side 
of the city of David (2 Ch 32*®) ; and that connected 
with the pool made by Hezekiah (2K 20^). The 
existence of conduits is also implied in Sir 48”, 
Is 22*- In Sir 24®® there is an allusion to a 
conduit made for irrigating a garden. 

C. W. Wilson. 

CONEY shdphdn, ^o<po7pi5XXtoy, ^acriJ^rous, 
chosrogryllus ). — The coney is undoubtedly Hyrax 
Syriacus. It is known by the S. Arabs as thufn, 
evidently the same as shdpMn, In Pal. it is 
known as walr, and in Lebanon as tolsHn. The 
Arabs' nl^o call it ghanam-Bcni-Israil, the sheep of 
the CkiUlrcn of IsraeL It is a perissodactyl, with 
dentition and feet strongly resembling those of the 
rhinoceros. It is as large as a rabbit, has short 
ears and a very short tail. Its colour is greyish- 
brown on the back and whitish on the belly, it is 
declared unclean by the Mosaic law, becanse it 


cbews the cud, but does not divide the hoof (Lf 
11*, Dt 14’). It IS not a ruminant, but has a 
ynotion of the jaws similar to that of the ruminants. 
Bruce the traveller kept a tame one, and supposed, 
from the motion of its jaws, that it was a ruminant. 
Cowper made a similar mistake in regard to hk 
tame hares- 

The conies ibe four ‘ exceeding wise 

animals (Pr . ■ are ‘but a feeble folk, 

yet make they their houses in the rocks.’ ‘The 
rocks are a refuge for the conies ’ (Ps 104^®). They 
do not burrow like rabbits, but live in clefts and 
holes of the rocks. They are gregarious in habit, 
and strictly herbivorous. They are very shy, and 
usually come out of their holes towards evening. 
When feeding, an old male sits as sentry, and, on 
the approach of danger, gives a whisih 
as a warning to his companions, and r-»(‘y '■mt.k c.- 
ately take ‘ refuge ’ in the rocks. They are found 
all the way from Bas-Muhammed to Lebanon, 
The natives esteem their flesh a delicacy. 

G. E. Post. 

CONFECTION, CONFECTIONABY — Confection 
occurs in AV only Ex 30®® * a c. after the art of the 
apothecary ’ (npn rdlpah, EV ‘ perfume ’), and Sir 38® 
‘ Of such doth the apothecary make a c.’ B-Y 

as AV) ; to which BV adds 1 Ch 9®® ‘ the sons of the 
priests prepared the c. of the spices’ (nqai^D 'opi, 
AV ‘made the ointment’). Thus ‘c.’ is always 
something made up, a compound, and always of 
; •* * ■ edicine, never sweetmeats. So con- 

1( »'i u perfumer ; only 1 S 8^® ‘he will take 

your daughters to he confectionaries, and to he 
cooks, and to be bakers ’ (mnpi, EVn ‘ pc! fii:.:or-s ’). 
Cf. Bp. Monntagu (1641), Acts and 298, * the 
woman was an excellent Confectionary, very 
cunning in poisons.’ See MEDICINE, Peefijmes, 

J. Hastings. 

CONFEDERACY in the common sense of league, 
alliance, is found Ob ’ ‘ All the men of thy c/ (nn?)» 
1 Mac 8”* {(Tupfjja-xla), ^ In Is 8^* ^ the meai»ing 
is ‘ con-])! racy,’* which is nearly obsoL, though 
D'Tsraf^li {Ckarl\s L II. ii- 39) has ‘in a perpetual 
state of confederacy and rebellion.’ Confederate 
is both adj. and subst. As adj. Gn 14'* ‘ these were 
c. with Abram’ ; Ps 83® ‘they are c. against thee’ 
(BV ‘against thee do they make a covenant’); 
Is 7^ ‘Syria is c. wiib Eplimiir. ’ (K-Vm after Heb. 
‘resteth on E/); 1 Mac !u". As subst. 1 Mac 8®® 
‘ Y’our confederates and friends.’ J. Hastings, 

CONFERENCE is what we should now call con^ 
verse, almost the same as conversation, which ia 
Bacon’s meaning in the passage, Essaps ‘01 
Studies’ (p. 205, Gold. Treas. ed.), ‘Beading 
maketh a full man ; Conference a ready man ; and 
Wj h Ing an exact man.’ C. occurs Wis 8'® (o/ttXIa, 
Viilg. iogacl't) and Gal 2® ‘ they who seemed to be 
-)ri' whni in c. added nothing to me’ (where the 
word has no proper equivalent in the Greek, BV 
‘they, I say, who icpuic inijjni'.iMi noihirig 

tome’; bntin P® ‘I corifcnfui ;ioc' i- 1 ii(‘ k 

word as is here tr^^ ‘imparted’ {vpoaavarlByigi), In 
the Pref. to AV c. is used in the more prim, sense 
of ‘ comparison ’ (confero, ‘ bring together ’), ‘ We 
cannot be holpen by c. of places.’ J. Hastings. 

CONFESSION SpoXcyeip, 6/io\oyia ), — Both 

the Heb, and the Gr. words ar^ capable of the 
same double application as the English, To 
‘confess’ is to acknowledge by either word or deed 
the existence and authority of a divine power, or 
the sins and ofiences of which one has been guilty. 
The biblical use of the verb and its derivatives is 

♦ This is the meaning of the Heb. (nz’p) also, which BelitESOh 
in his 4th ecL successfully defends against the substitution of 
vnp ‘holy thing/ made by Seeker, revived by Gratz, and 
accepted by ChejTie 
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about equally divided between these two — 
fession or acknowlcd^^iuont of God as the true God 
or of Jesu3 as the Christ, (2) confession or open 
acknowledgment of sin. (For the distinction cf. 
further Cic. pro Sestio, 51, 109. ) 

1. Confession of God as their God, acknowledg- 
ment of Him as the true God, was required of the 
members of the Chosen Family before it became a 
nation. It was rendered by Abraham when he 
‘called upon the name^ of the Lord’ (Gn 13^ 
etc.), and by Mm and his descendants when they 
claimed the covenant relationship through the rite 
of circumcision. In process of time this outward 
confession tended to become conventional, and 
only external. The consciousness of common 
nationality superseded that of personal relation to 
God. In the subsequent reaction of individualism, 
men of special piety, or in special circumstances, 
felt constrained to make specific confession of their 
personal adherence to J" (cf. Ps 63^, Is 44®). The 
passage in Isaiah shows that this confession was 
accompanied by an open act of self-dedication, if 
not, as some think, by the cutting of some per- 
manent mark on the head or forehead. At other 
times, after a period of national apostasy, the 
general repentance and return was marked by a 
solemn renewal of the national confession (cf. 
1 K 83®, 2 Ch 626). 

Such confession is the natural result of deep con- 
viction (cf, Jn 4^3, Mt 12®^), and when Jesus had 
brought His disciples to the point of rooogni/ing 
Him as the Christ, He drew from one of them that 
•’ uhich - -(‘(iP ' t lly known as St. 
'.\\K : ('.»■:.» —.on ^.Mc Ho ivunounced that 

it was on the rock of such conviction and confession 
that His Church should be built ; and He made 
this 0 per. . ' ' of Himself, His dignity 

and {. 1.1 Ik- ^ of true discipleship 

(Lk 128). 

In the Apostolic Church this confession was 
insisted upon as a sign of true conversion and a 
condition of baptism. Its contents were at first 
very general, varying with the circumstances of the 
conversion and the experience of the convert, but 
with a growing tendency to include certain con- 
stant elements. From the beginning it must have 
included the n o; of Jesus as ‘the Lord’ 

(cf. Ho 10®, 1 • o i..’\ nd an c\_/h--*ou of con- 
fidence and hope in Him (cf. Ho IH i‘»'V Such 
general of allegiance to Christ is 

referred lo in 1 li 6 He 3^ ; but even He 4^^, ‘ let 
us hold fast our confession’ (AV ‘profession’) does 
not involve a formulated confession. An acknow- 
ledgment of the Resurrection doubtless found a place 
both early and often (Ro 10®) . . mP [,i o] ■ nrod the way 
for a co7iu"-!on in'di.ni' g bcli-r of |]:e Ir-'toric'l 
factsof Ohri''.iiJinii ^ . Oi iliooSogh pI iiif-wcrici iIk lo 
is an et Ay it,-, e *iri il;c* iructpoljucd coMie-^ion 
ckf the Ethiopian (Ac 8®^), but the early appearance 
of false teaching and imperfect \uews of Christ 
accentuated ilic iiece-r-ily of more do^atic ex- 
pression. Signs of tins Jii"e found in the Epistles of 
St. John (1 Jn 4^®, cf. 2^ 42-®, 2 Jn ’). Here we 
have the necessary antithesis to gnostic docetism ; 
the deepened consciousness of the Church corre- 
sponded to a fuller confession, involving both the 
Fatherhood of God and the true Sonship of J esus. 

2. Both in OT and NT, confession of sin before 

God is recognized as a condition of forgiveness, 
being the guarantee of genuine penitence and 
purpose of amendment. Thus Jo^iua exhorted 
Achan to make confession unto the Lord (Jos 7^®); 
the Psalmist ‘ ^ d Ms sin’ (Ps 32®; cf. 

51^); Pr 28^3 ' ^ : »■■ ■ r principle 

that ‘whoso confesseth and .V-' . '■ Id - sin shall 

have mercy,’ and Jesus exhibits the prodigal son 
as moved by a natural impulse to confess to his 
father. Confession, therefore, as at once an 
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instinct of the heart and a principle of God’s king- 
dom, was consistently recognized and inculcated 
by the Mosaic ritual. It was required of the indi- 
vidual whenever he had committed a trespass 
(Lv 5^* ® 26"*®), and its necessity m regard to both 
individual and national sins was exhibited in the 
ceremony of the ^ . over whose head the 

high-priest was to coniess J i ' ’■ .1 of the 
whole people (Lv 16®^). (. / o became 

the natural and regular accompaniment of prayer 
(cf. Ezr 10^). At the same time representative 
men felt themselves to be partakers in national sins 
of unbelief and disobedience, and bound to confess 
these as well as their own (Dn 9®®). The whole 
prayer in Dn 9 shows the nature and contents of 
such a confession. 

The connexion between repentance and con- 
fession was so ingrained in the Jewish conscience 
that when, under the Baptist’s preaching, many 
were led to repent, open confession accompanied 
their baptism (Mk 1®), and doubtless the Apostolic 
baptism was prefaced by a confession in this sense 
as well as the other. Such a confession was under- 
stood to be made to God, but commonly it would 
be made in the hearing of men (cf. Ac 17^). It is 
plain also that Christ taught the necessity of 
acknowledging, and obtainmg forgiveness for, 
ottences committed against other men (Mt 
Lk 17^). As to the mode of confession or the 
person to receive it, no instruction is given. It is 
clear, however, from the language of St. John (1 Jn 
1®) and St. James that it was specific, definite, and 
mutual. In Ja 5^® the reading of WH (tA? Ifiaprlas 
for TR rh Trapairrdi/jLara) pui" il l-fwordi doubt that 
reference is made to sins but the 

' I 'r'-’o’ (Chrysostom and others) which 
‘ confession was to be made to the 
Presbyters, involves an inadmissible tautology. 
’AXXiJXots can only refer to the relation of individual 
believers to one another, so that Cajetan from the 
Roman standpoint rightly admits ‘nec hie est 
sermo de confessione sacramentalL’ 

C. A. Scott, 

CONFIRMATION. — The verb ‘confirm’ is used 
in a very general sense in the AV, serving as a 
rendering of no fewer than eleven words in the 
original .angiiagos— seven pji^, 

z*p la llicir piopor s o-ij ini:-, and four 
Gr. (/8e^at6w, iTrta-rrjpf^o), Kvp6ct}, A^ccrtreiJo?). The OT 
group of words suggests the idea of establishing and 
i • ■ 'h nil " : though in some cases the more tech- 
! . m’om . a legal or authoritative confirmation 

comes in, esp. when the word o’pis used (e.y. Ru 4^, 
Est 9®®’ 3^’ 3®), In the NT p€^ai6(x> and iirKrTvjpl^d) are 
u-^(l in iliegi m lal'-criM'of -tn e-rah- 

ii-iijig, whil'‘ /fi !.*• in Hi-i of giving 

power or validity (2 Co 2®, Gal 3^®), and fieanreOta is 
employed in its natural meaning of acting as a 
mediator (He 6^^). The sub-tiantivc ‘confirma- 
tion’ '' is used in the two sen'- h* > 

firm, , ;■ i-i : (Ph F), and giving : ; ' ' . r: i 
validi'v ■/'(!;,. It is not used in the Bible to 
describe an ecclesiastical rite. In the Acts refer- 
ence is made to St. Paul Go- pi'ai"'.'- Hie -nils of 
the disciples’ (14®®), and * ("■m * p'im. i 'i" (’irirches* 
(15^^); and it is stated thr.' ‘ .J u ji-j •!'; a-, being 

prophets also themselves, exhorted the brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them’ (IS®^) — 
forms of iTncTTjpl^ca being used in each case. There 
is no indication that any ceremony was performed 
on these occasions ; the narrative would rather 
suggest the general idea of stiengtheningand estab- 
lishing spiritually. But although the laying on 
of hands {iTriOca-is rCjv is not connected with 

the word confirmation, it appears in association 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit to disciples by 
apostles subsequent to baptism (Ac 8^"^'^ 19®* 
and as a rite following baptism, in He 6®. This 
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was after the example of the Jewish method of 
blessing (e g, Gn 48^®* which was recognized by 
the mothers who brought their children to Jesus 
that He might ‘ lay his hands on them,* etc. (Mt 
19^*^). According to the Talmud, a father laid his 
hands on his child, after which the elders also 
blessed him (Buxtorf., Syn. Jud, 138). As late as 
Tertullian the laying on of hands was closely 
associated with baptism as almost part of the same 
rite {de Bap. e. 8 ; de Besurr. Cam, c. 8). 

W. F. Adeney. 

CONFISCATION. — See Crimes axd Pitnish- 

MENTS. 

CONFOUND. — This vb. is used in three senses. 

1. Destroy, shatter, Jer ‘he not dismayed at 
their faces, lest I c. thee before them.’ The 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles have ‘ destroy * here, 
and it is possible that AV chose a milder word 
on purpose, as RV has a still milder ‘lest I 
dismay thee before them ’ ; hut the Heb. (sjnna-p, 
nno in hiph.) has the meaning of ‘shatter,’ as in 
Is 9^ ‘ the yoke of his burden . , . thou hast 
broken ’ (RV) ; and the Eng. word has this mean- 
ing also, as Milton, Par, Lost, ii. 380 — 

‘Whence, 

But from the autl - " ^ 

So deep a malice, . . 

Of Mankind m one root ? * 

2. Pttt to shame. This is the most frequent mean- 
ing. RV often changes ‘ c®‘*’ into ‘ashamed,’ but 
Amer. RV prefers ‘put to shame.’ Earlier ver- 
sions sometimes had ‘c®^’ where AV has ‘ ashamed,’ 
as 2 S 10® Douay, ‘ The men were confounded very 
fowly, and David commanded them, Tary in 
Jericho, til your beard he growen.’ 3. Thro%*j into 

(stronger tb J / Dr. Murray 
suggests the colloq. '*,• i' ' , ■ (see 

Tongues, Confusion of), 2 Mac «he 

was much in himself’ ; Ac 2® 9^2 {(rvyx^cj, cf. 
Ac 19^2 ‘ was in confusion ’ R V). 

J. Hastings. 

CONFUSED. — Confuse and confusion were much 
stronger words in Elizabethan than in mod. Eng., 
Ac 19^2 € assembly was c*^ (RV ‘ in confusion ’) ; 
Is 9® * with c. noise (RV ‘ in the tumult ’). See Con- 
found 3, Confusion : 1. Ttimultuous disorder , as 
Ac 1922 ‘ the whole city was filled with c.’ 

1 Co 14®, Ja 3^® ( dKaTaa - Tacrla ), 2 Es lO^b Lv 18-^20^2 
(V^h), Is 241° 3411 4129 (?nn). The Oxf. Bng. Diet. 
quotes Is 34^^ ‘ he shall stretch out upon it the line 
of c.’ as an example of c. in the sense of destruction 
(see Confound l) ; and that meaning was common 
in 1611, as Shaks. Mid. Night" s Dream, I. i. 149 — 

‘So quick bright things come to confusion,* 

But the Heb. (which is the word tr. ‘without 
form,’RV ‘waste,’ in Gn 12) makes it probable 
that in all the passages from Isaiah the meaning is 
disorder. 2. Shame, disgrace, as Ps 35^* 28 < brought 
to c.’ (n2i;j, RV ‘confounded,’ Cheyne ‘abashed’): 
Job 10^® ‘I am full of c.’ (p^*?, RV ; 

esp. with Heb. hdsheth, 1 S 203®z>^«, Ezr 1 ■ 1 

Jer Dn 9^- «. (Except Ps 70^, Is 6F, Jer 7^ 

Mic Zeph 3®* bdsheth is tr. by alcrx^pij in LXX.) 

See Tongues, Confusion of. J. Hastings. 

CONGREGATION is AV rendering of several 
Heb. terms, esp. i>to, rriy, and It will be 
necessary to examine minutely the linguistic 
usage of OT in regard to each of these. 

1. {md'ed). The root-idea contained in this 
word is that of a fixed appointed meeting or tryst 
between God and man. Hence it is frequently 
employed to mean a ‘set time,’ or to designate the 
sacred seasons {m6*ddim) when all the males in 
Israel had to present themselves at J'^’s sanc- 
tuary (Hos 9® 12*^, Lv 232- 4. 87. 4^), ^ 


from this when we find the word used to designate 
the assembly that celebrated the festival, or indeed 
as a designation for any assembly. In Job 302® 
have 'o’Vp*? lU'iQ rT'5 ‘the place of assembly for all 
living,’ used of Sheol, while in Is Zion is called 
n-ii/iDni’ip ‘the city of our assemblies’ (cf. Ps 74S 
La l\ Ezk 442^). In particular, nyiD occurs very 
frequently in the phrase lyiD {"Ohel m6'ed) the 
Tent of Meeting (between J’' and Israel). The 
familiar AV tabernacle of the congregation fails 
entirely to suggest the true idea conveyed by the 
phrase as this is explained in Ex (Cf. W. R 

Smith, OJJ’G® 246.) The Sept. roO yctaprvp/oi 
and Vulg. tabernaculum testimonii, as well^ as 
Luther’s Stiftshutte, have arisen, as Ges. explains, 
from improperly regarding lyiD as synonymous with 
nny (see Nu 9^®, where ‘ tabernacle of the testimony ’ 

Ik* 1 0-7 bs.'J is used mth great 

'■rq’ ' \ bv P'!:>! 1“' - ,'jrsii by the Chronicler (1 Ch 

032 921 23^^, 2 Ch 1®* ®* 5®), but it is employed also 

by E (Ex 33’, where its meaning is explained ; cf. 
Nu 1124-28 and occurs in at least two passages 
which belong to JE, viz. Nu ID® 12^. The source 
of Dt 31^4 is uncertain, and 1 S 222 and 1 IC can 
scarcely be taken into consideration, because both 
contain elements of late date. In Ps 74® 

= all the synagogues of God, and m La is 

employed as a designation for the temple. 

It may be worth while to remind the reader that 
in the expression solemn assembly, which is occa- 
sionally used by AV as a rendering of ny to, ‘ solemn 
has its archaic sense of ‘fixed’ or ‘stated,’ Lat. 
solennis (Driver, 'Qeut. 189). 

In Is 14’® moufit of the congregation probably 
refers to the assembly of the gods, whose dwellmg- 
place, according to Bab. mythology, was located in 
the far north, upon the ‘mountam of the world’ 
(Driver, Isaiah^ 129 n. ; Delitzsch, Isaiah, new ed. 
i. 310). See Babylonia, p. 2l6^ 

2. nny {^Mah) and ‘?0i5 Qcdhdl). Before examin- 
ing the lin jviis-tic of OT it may be well to 

refer to a clistnu , ion between these two words which 
has been contended for by some. Vitringa {de 
Synagoga vetere, 80, 88), with whom Trench {Syn- 
onyms of NT, Z f.) agrees, expresses the difference 
thus, ‘notat proprie universam alicujus populi 
muUitudinem vinculis societatis unitam et rem- 
publicam quandam constituentem ; cum vocahulum 
•172 ex indoie et vi significationis suse tantum dicat 
qnemcumque hominum coetum et conventum sive 
minorem sive majorem. . . . crwayayii ut et niy 
semj)er signilicat coetum con junctum et congregatum 
etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, sed iKKXyjala 
(Vrrp) dcsignat multitudinem aliquam qnsej^opulum 
constituit, per leges et vincula inter se yunctam, 
etsi ssepe fiat ut non sit coacta vel cogi possit.’ 
This is certainly far more plaii&ihle and reasonable 
than the famous distinction which Augustine 
sought to establish between (Twayoryff and iKKXvcrla, 
or rather between their Latin equivalent co»- 
gregatio and convocatio, the latter being rlio nobler 
term, because used of calling together mep>, while 
(hvqrcqafio designated the qaCteritg together of 
cattle igrex) ! Vitringa’s «Ii-; inei'on '"‘omes, in fact, 
pretty near to that of Schiirer, to which we shall 
advert presently ; but it seems a mistake to en- 
deavour to carry such a distinction back to OT. 
It may fairly b j (pn‘-;ion«.l uh-jlier in a single 
instance the ‘'»m of Vinipga can be estab- 

lished. Rather are we inclined to see in the choice 
of the one or the other of these terms a mark of 
authorship. It is remarkable that nij; finds favour 
in certain books, while is prevailingly, if not 
e\{ In-i v<*ly, employed in others. 

(a) from the same root as lyto, occurs vari- 
ously, as niz (Ex 12®), '35 niX (Ex 16’*2*»), 

mn» niy. (Nu 27”), and absolutely, niyn (Lv i’®) 
It belongs, like lyto, to the vocabulary of P, nevef 
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occurring in D or JE, and its use in the other 
historical hooks is rare, Jg 20\ 2P®* 1 K 8® 

( = 2 Ch 5®), 12^® being the only instances (Driver, 
LOT 126). 

{b) ‘?ni 3 occurs variously, as Vnp (Dt 31®®), 

mn' (Nu 16®, 20^), D’.T^Nn ‘?np (Neh 13^), and 
absolutely, (Ex 16®, Lv 4^®). It is frequently 
employed in Dt, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and Neh. In the 
Ps both ni;; and 7np are used without any per- 
ceptible difference of meaning to designate the 
‘ congregation ’ of Israel. 

In the Sept, crwayiayi} generally answers to nij;, 
and iKKX 7 ]crla to f?ni5. The latter statement holds 
good uniformly in Jos, Jg, S, K, Ch, Ezr, and 
Neh, also in Dt (with the exception of 5^2, where 
Viip is rendered orvpayojyTrj)., On the other hand, Sip 
is rendered by crvpayojyifi in Ex, Lv, Nu, probably in 
order to secure uniformity in the Gr., for nij;? in 
these books is always crwaycay/}. Once in the Ps 
is rendered crwaytayf} (4()^®) ; elsewhere we find 
cKKX’ricria, except in 26®, where it is crvv48pLOP. 

While we cannot admit that the distinction con- 
tended for by Vitrin^a is traceable in OT, yet a 
somewhat similar distinction is discovered by 
Schurer in the usage of the terms by later Judaism. 
awaycoy'b was the term applicable to the empirical 
reality, the actual congregation existing in any 
one place, while iKKXiqaLa desmnated the ideal, the 
assembly of those called by God to salvation. It 
is easy to see how, on this account, 4KK\r]crla dis- 
placed (TwayuTYf) in Christian circles. In classical 
Greek, as is well known, ixKXria-icL was the name for 
the body of free citizens summoned by a herald, 
and in this sense it is used in Ac 19 of the assembly 
at Ephesus. A statutory meeting was designated 
Kvpla or 4vvo/m>s (the latter in Ac 19®®), one specially 
summoned was eiyKXriTos. It can hardly be said, 
however, that classical usage throws much light 
up m the nature of the iKK\ 7 jcrta, or ‘ congregation,’ 
so often spoken of in OT. The word may be used 
of an M^^iiiibly summoned for a definite purpose 
(1 K 8^®) or met on a festal occasion (Dt 23^), but 
far more frequently it has in view the community 
of Israel collectively regarded as a . 

Wellhausen {Comp. d. Hex. 205) fines' this last 
usage distinctive of P. ' . ‘ ’ » the nation is 

viewed from such a ■ , • standpoint in 

JE, or even in D. See Assembly. 

In OT Apocr. iKKXrjcrLa occurs in the sense of a 
popular assembly (Jth 6^® 14®, Sir 15®), more rarely 
as a designation for the people as a whole 
(1 Mac 4®®). 

In NT iKKXnjffla is applied to the congregation of 
the people of Isr. in the speech of Stephen (Ac 7^®), 
but avvayujyr} came gradually to be employed to 
distinguish Isr. from other nations. (It is charac- 
teristic of the Ep. of James that in 2® crwayojy^ is 
used of an assembly of Jewish Christians, and of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews that in 10 ^ iTnawcLyc^yri [the word 
has a different meaning in 2 Th 2^] is spoken of a 
Christie r I > Hence, apart from the 

reason m ,; ■ . ’ k ) v. i ; was natural that iKKX-qa-la 
should be chosen as the designation of the Christian 
Church, owing to the Judaistic associations of 
ffvvayory'i^. 

While there is little about OT * congregation’ 
to recall the popular assembly of a Gr. community 
(for the elders, or in post-exilic times at Jerus., the 
high priest and his counsellors, seem to have gener- 
ally acted alone), there are one or two examples of 
an opposite kind. In Nu 35^®^* (P) it is the ‘ con- 
gregation ’ that decides the case of the manslayer 
who has reached a city of refuge, although even 
here the decision according to D^ rests with the 
elders (cf. the above passage with Jos 20^ [D®], or 
the latter with v.®* [P]). Similar functions are 
ascribed to the ‘congregation’ in the late and 
peculiar narrative of Jg 20, 21, and in Ezr 10, on 


the latter of which Kuenen (Bel. of Israel, ii. 214) 
remarks, ‘In very weighty matters the decision 
even rested with tne whole community, which was 
summoned to Jerus. for that purpose.’ (All that 
concerns the OT congregation as a worshipping 
body will be dealt with under Chuech, Synagogue, 
and Temple.) 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to 
note the usage of some other words of kindred 
import to the three we have discussed. 

(a) {'dzereth), from a root containing the 
idea of enclosing or confining, is frequently applied 
to the ‘ congregation ’ that celebrates the festivals 
(J1 2^®, Am 5^^, 2 K 10^®, Is P®, in which last 

passage it is coupled with Nnpo). The nearest Gr. 
equivalent is 'irav'/jyvpLs (by which it is rendered in 
the Sept, of Am 5^^, and which occurs in the 
NT once, He 12^® ‘the general assembly’), 
designates especially such assemblies as were 
convened on the seventh day of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (Dt 16®), and the eighth day of the 
F. of Tabernacles (Lv 23®®, Nu 29®®, Neh 8^®, 2 Ch T) 

{b) K"jpo {mikrd’ kbdesh), which occurs so 
frequently in the ‘holy conyocation’ of AV, is a 
favourite expression in the priestly sections of Ex, 
Lv, and Nu, particularly in H (Lv 17-26). The 
Sept, usually renders it /c\7?r^ Lyia (cf. Sunday, 
Bomans, 12 f.). The simple xqpD occurs in Nu 10^ 
and Is F®. It is hard to discover any difierence 
between this term and 

(c) niD {s 6 d), originally =: friendly conversation 
(bfiCKla), then on the one hand friendliness, 
friendship, and on the other = a body of friends 
(cf. Driver on Am 3®). It is used of a gathering for 
familiar converse (Jer 6^^ 15^^, in the latter of which 
the Sept, has awidpiov), of a deliberative council 
(Job 15®, Jer 23^®, Ps 89“^, in all these used of the 
Privy Council of the Almighty), of a secret com- 
pany of wicked men plotting evil ^Ps or of the 
select assembly of the upright (Ps 111*, where no 
is coupled with rjii;, as it is in Gn 49® wi th ^^nj?). 

LiTKRATtrRB,— Schurer, HJP II. ii. 59 n.; Driver, LOT 126, 
Leut, 188, 195, 234 ; Thayer, NT Lex and Creme**, Bib.-Theol. 
Lex. 8. ixxKviiriot and avvocyvyn ; Wcl . ii i *•' m Ctitop d Hex. 206 ; 
Hort, Christian Ecdesia (1897) 1-Jl , v n i* >a, de Syn Vet. 
77 f.; Trench, Syn. of NT, If.; HoUm^cr, EA H (,1889), p. 105 ff. 

J. A. Selbie. 

CONI AH.— See Jehoiachin. 

CONJECTURE. — Only Wis 8® ‘[Wisdom] 
aright wdiat is to come ’ (et/cdfet). RV has ‘divinech 
the things to come,’ with ‘ in marg. But it is 
probable that in AV ‘ divineth,’ as Scot (1584), 

‘ Conjecture unto me by thy familiar spirit.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONSCIENCE. — The word is not found in OT; 
it occurs in Apocr., Wis 17^^ * wickedness . . . 
being pressed with c,, always forecasteth grievous 
things^ {(Tvpeld'rjffis), Sir 14® ‘ Blessed is he whose c. 
hath not condemned him ’ (^vx^, BV ‘ soul ’), and 
2 Mac 6^^ ‘they made a c. to help themselves’ 
(eOXajSws ^eip, KV ‘scrupled’ ; cf. Pure has [1625], 
Filgrimes, ii. 1276, ‘They will . . . make more 
conscience to hreake a Fast, than to commit a 
Murther ’). In NT 32 times (RV 30 times, omit- 
ting Jn 8®, and reading <rvP 7 jde[g. 1 Co S"*^) always for 
(rvp€LdT}<ns, of which it is the invariabhi and appro- 
riate tr. But mod. usage would prefer ‘ conscious- 
ness ’ in 1 Co 8'’^ ‘ some with c. of the idol unto this 
hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol ’ (RV 
with edd. reads (rvprjdeti}, hence ‘ being used until 
now to the idol ’) ; and in He 10® ‘ no more c. of 
sins.’ Cf. Milton, Par, Lost, viii. 502— 

* Her virtue and the conscience of her worth.' 

See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2^ ; P. Ewald, De 
Vocis Xvvei 8 ’f)(r€ 0 )s apud Script. NT vi ac potestati 
(1883) ; and the next article. J. Hastings. 
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COHSCIEKCE- 

A* Historical Sketch. 

B. Christian Doctrine. 

L The Nature of Conscience. 

ii. The Competence of Conscience. 

iii. The Education of Conscience. 

1. Social. 

2, Individual. 

iv. The Witness of Conscience. 

A. Historical SKJSTCB,--When man begins to 
reflect on his experience as a moral agent, two 
questions emerge. (1) What is the highest good 
for man ? What is the ‘ chief end ’ in attain- 
ment of which man finds satisfaction ’ (2) What 
is the source of moral obligation? What power 
commands and regulates human action? In the 
history of thought, these two questions occur 
in the order stated ; and it is not till the second 
has been asked that a doctrine of conscience is 
possible. 

1, Greek philos-oiiby in its prime is mainly con- 

cerned with the 'ii't of these. The ethics of Plato 
and Aristotle are largely occupied with discussing 
the nature of the Good ; and t/.t' • h'a’ly their doc- 
trine amounts to this, that man finds his highest 
welfare in the duties of citizenship. Man is 
regarded as part of the pnysical and social world 
in which he finds himself ; and his^ welfare lies in 
playing his due part therein. This doctrine was 
sufficient as long as the Greek State lasted. When 
this was broken up, however, and there was no 
longer a life of free and ennobling activity open 
to men, the moral problem assumed the second 
form. Man is thrust back on himself. His 
mdiyiiuality becomes emphasized over against 
the world, in which he can now no longer realize 
himsei^ Tu’'iiiiJ»'' ’n '’ii'"!! he seeks within 

tiicgu''«n(( III •j’-'ii'. 1 .n the life which 

wa’ . i d j'oi 1 1 m w ir 1 1 0 lu . This type of mind, so char- 
acteristic of thoughtful and earnest men under the 
Koman Empire, finds expression in the philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Stoics and Epicureans, j 
These are a> intensely subjective as the systems of 
Plato and Ari-totJe had been coi*i])ichciiri\o and 
objective. Not, therefore, tfll man ha? become 
aware of himself as an individual, and looks out 
on life from the standpoint of his suhjectivitv, 
does the question of the rule of conduct clearly 
emerge. In discussing this cmestion, the Stoics 
found the rule in reason, the Epicureans in sense. 
The Stoics made wide the opposition between 
reason and sense. Virtue, according to them, is 
reasonableness, and is exercised in absolute control 
of sense, utter indifference to material things, and 
austere rejection of pleasure.^ Noble things are 
said by them in piaise of virtue, and eloquent 
testimony is borne against the views of a corrupt 
age. But by their own admission the leading 
principle of their thought and action is sublime 
Wt powerless. The moral world needed an active 
principle which should regenerate character and 
reconstitute society. This power came with 
Christianity. 

2. In the history of relMon as set forth in the 
Christian Scriptures, we find a similar succession 
in the order in which the above-mentioned piobVnis 
emerge. A doctrine of conscience is not lonmi till 
late in the development of Christian thought, when 
the consciousness of individuality is strong and 
fidl. There are indeed traces of the operations of 
conscience. ^lan is always treated as a moral 
being (so in tlie prophets, and especially in Ezekiel, 
whose sense of individual responsibility is new and 
strong), susceptible of communications from a 
personal God, and amenable to His judgment. 
But conscience, or the source of ohligation for the 
individual, is not made a subject of special treat- 

ment in the earlier stages of man’s spiritual history 
Broadly speaking, there is no doctrine of conscience 
in the OT. The heart is the centre of man’s 
whole spiritual energy, whether intellectual or 
moral ; and no subtle analysis of mental or moral 
powers is j ‘ ■ ^ ' The characteristic work of 

conscience, : ' condemning ua when we do 

wrong, is ascribed to the heart, Job 2/ . mie 
absence of a doctrine of conscience from the OT 
is to be explained, not by any refeience to the 
alleged disinclination of the Heb. mind for psyeho- 
"tudy, but by the fact that the stage 
development at which the Hebrews 
were under Mosaism, precluded the question to 
which the doctrine of conscience is an answer. 

The law may be compared to the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, inasmuch as it answers the first of 
the moral questions which arise on consideration 
of man’s life, viz. V^hat is the Good ? The Good 
is the will of God expressed in this body of legis- 
lation. The question of principle of action, ^ or an 
organ of moral judgment, cannot emerge till the 
conception of the Good has been made explicit. 

The law is the conscience of the Heb. community. 
Hence, as Oebler points out, the idea S' 

ypairrhs ip kclp^Lolls is wholly alien to the OT. This 
absence of a doctrine of conscience is to be found 
also in our Lord’s teaching. He never uses the 
word, and for a similar reason. His teaching is 
essentially revelation. He is dealing with the 
highest good for man, stating it in words, exhibit- 
ing it in life. His teaching and example are 
addressed to conscience, and are meant to awaken 
conscience; and for this very reason He does not 
and cannot discuss conscience. Many of His say- 
ings apply to conscience, and cast light on it, e.g. 

‘the lamp of the body,’ but conscience 

itself does not form part of His express teaching. 

With Christ’s work as Redeemer a new stage of 
man’s history is entered on. The first imestion 
is answered ; the fiist need is met. The Good is 
revealed as truth ; it is accomplished in act ; it ^is 
present as power. What Gre- ^ ‘ > ■ ■ **' 

after in the -;»■ of 

is j in ' jji<Ii)iii of God. The parallel 

is iiiorv Ti fanciful. ^ As the Greek realized the 

good in the duties of ■“* * ' ' ^ in the State, the 
Christian realizes it ii '• ‘ and privileges of 

» MLi ’a the kingdom of God. ^ The virtue of 

narrowed by the limitations of the Gr. 

j b • obligation and possibility of mankind 

I'! ;j realm of grace, which no political 

change can restrict or destroy. 

Now, accordingly, man as an individual gets his 
rights, and becomes the subject of special study. 

The NT, ai^art Horn the teaching of our Lord, is 
large! 3’’ occupied with the consideration of man^ in 
relation to the grace of God which has come with 
Christ. Human nature is studied as it could not 
be at an earlier stage. It is true that there is no 
merely -pi^culalive treatment, the interest of the 

NT being piaiitical and not technical. Refer- 
ences, however, to va'*‘*i: f -p ■ S of man’s moral 
constitution abound. >■!'.!. <■ In . the question 
of man’s relation to ■ Gooo n- !“.* will of God 

receives special treatment, and is answered by an 
explicit (lov n iiie of conscience. Man is confronted 
by t’lo io\oaled will of God, revealed not only in a 
book, but in a Person. How does this will make 
itself felt in the sphere of man’s individual con- 
sciousness? How is man guided and impelled 
towards the fulfilment of this will? The answer 
of St. Paul, and other writers in the NT, is con- 
science. Conscience, therefoie, at once becomes 
the object of special practical interest. ^ It is the 
great aim of a Christian to have a conscience that 
shall be ‘good,’ ‘void of offence,’ or ‘pure’;^ and 

It is of paramount importance that conscience 
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should he maintained in a condition of enlighten- 
ment and power adequate to the discharge of its 
great function as the organ of moral apprehension 
and moral judgment. 

3. After the varied Christian life of the early 
centuries of our era had died away, Christian 
ethic, like Christian theology, fell under the blight 
of mediseyal scholasticism. Christian truth was 
stifiened into a system of dogma, Christian 
morality was elaborated into a legal system more 
cumbrous and wearisome than ever the Mosaic 
code had been. Under this double burden the 
souls of men groaned in bondage. Yet even in the 
darkest ages there were not wanting symptoms of 
revolt. Mysticism claimed the pow^T o'* hoMbs;: 
fellowship with God, without the 'w o' 

ecclesiastical machinery ; hut it failed to base its 
protest on a sound conception of human nature, 
and so never rose beyond the position of a secret 
in possession of a few unique spirits. Final 
deliverance came in the epoch of the Reformation. 
The Reformation was in essence a religious revival. 
The cumbrous ecclesiastical machinery by which 
the medigeval Church, while professing to unite 
God and man, had really held them apart, was 
swept away in a burst of righteous wrath. The 
relations of God and man came to be re-stated 
under the inspiration of original Christian ideas. 
In this process conscience necessarily played an 
important part. Conscience accentuated the an- 
tagonism between man and God, and showed man 
guilty in a degree for which indulgences and 
priestly absolutions brought no sound relief. Con- 
science, in like manner, in view of the complete 
atonement wrought by Christ, testified, to him who 
rested on Christ alone for salvation, perfect peace | 
with God. Conscience, accordingly, oct Mp'c*' large 
space in tho v of the Reforme:?, i\> ii :iLiu-»i i 
do in all C’l'. . . i-in reaching. It is not made, how- 
ever, the subject of special theoretical treatment. 

<* interest in the question of the source 
01 itioij.I jiulg'Hc’it liji" not awakened; and the 
necessity of :i< (li-M’.-'-h)ri is not yet felt. The 
Reformation, in fact, was not an individualistic 
movement. It is a misrepresentation to describe 
it as such, or to quote such phrases as ‘ the right 
of private judgment,* as oiobod^mg ii> character- 
istic ideas. Thos ‘ ; b*]')- >| Ijicj i ilei" who most 
fully express in (.oiiir. o pure thought the 
Protestant spirit — Descartes and Spinoza — are by 
no means individualists. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that the Reformation contained j 
the possibility of individualism. The external 
unity of the Church had been broken im. Before : 
a conception of spiritual unity could be formed and 
wrought out in moral and poliiicji.1 life, it was i 
inevitable that an epoch of individualhra should ! 
supervene, in which man should seek to find the 
solution of intellectual and moral problems within 
his own ?ub'(cn'My. Tbi^ movement predomin- 
ated most lar;. ■ ly in rnglaiid. aiul obtained almost 
exclusive 11 v\:iliin ilie present century it 

has met a counter current of thought. Ethical 
theory during such a period is largely occupied 
with the question of the source of moral obligation, 
and the faculty of moral judgment. British 
* moralists may be distinguished and classified 
mainly by their views on this topic. At the head 
of the long line stands Thomas TTobbes (1588-1679), 
a writer whose fertOo suggestiveness, virile force, 
and daring i.,:ado\, tiumio hr i a ; ip- 

flueuce in ihc o^.\i,lopi'U!n; of <■ Wku\ u(rii w in 
Britain. His fundamental position is that man’s 
natural tendencies are only and altogether ‘ self- 
regarding.* The good for i he individual is simply 
what he desires for bim?tlf.^ The result of each 
individual seeking the gratification of his own 
desires-is, of conrse, a state of war, whose miseries 


i Hobbes depicts to the life. I^eason, accordingly, 
i intervenes to stop this intolerable state of matters, 
; and does so by ei. joining smbmissior i" «», on, 
government. Kobbes tiius pushes . I;:. 

to an extreme in which it becomes intolerable, and 
is replaced by an iron ' > ' > ■ Inch the indi- 
vidual is practically In such a 

system there is no place for conscience, properly 
speaking. Hobbes uses the word only m con- 
nexion with the analogous phrase * conscious.* 
Conscience is no more than opinion shared by 
various individuals. Any higher sense is mere 
metaphor. The moral faculty is no other than 
reason, calculating how best to secup individual 
j '1' jc, and deciding upon submission to the 
State as the best means of Irig i he end aimed 
at. Such a doctrine was ratlici' Li' . ''db-g 

of a problem than its solution. ly, vc 

find that ethical thought in rug’j ri'. 
mainly in answers to Hobbes, or i:! ■ h-'r i i a* -■\ ( i - 
to the moral problem . .* ■ ' * . ' ' d by him ; 

What is the source of ‘ . i " What is 

the nature of the mor . : ' : ae answers 

follow three distinct lines. 

( 1 ) Appeal is made to reason. Reason is regarded 

as the power by which universal truths and principles 
are perceived and proclaimed. This is, in general, 
the view of Cudworth (1617-1688), whose Treatise 
con'''rnirtr/ Eternal and ImTmitahle Morality , not 
p ! I bl . ' h td bill 1731 , is directed against * ' ■ ■ : 

of Hobbes as destructive of the <- - 

tinctions of good and evil; and of Clarke (1675- 
1729), Both these writers claim for man this 
faculty of K't'ogni/ing I ideas, or relations of 
things, prior to and apart from the suggestions of 
sensation. Here we have a real answer to Hobbes, 
and a most hopeful line of ethical thought. If man 
have this power, then we are lifted at once above 
the (Icgiacrig view of man as a creature of merely 
selfi?h ’iM-iii.ct-, and have morality based, noton 
conventions, but on eternal fact. 

The value of such ‘dianoetic ethics,* to use 
Martineau’s designation, depends obviously on the 
view taken of reason ; and in the above-mentioned 
writers, reason is conceived too much as a mere 
formal power, limited to the recognition of truths 
submitted to it. Thus, while phrases in Cudworth, 
for instance, remind one of Kant, there is no 
approach to the Kantian doctrine of kncwledge, 
still less to its subsequent idealist development. 

(2) A fuller analysis of human instincts is at- 

tempted. Hohbes had said 111011 ''- j u i rn j s ry i i i m c : 
are self-regarding. It was obviously open to reply 
that they were not, or that they aU were not. Ac- 
cordingly, we have such writers as Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713) and Hutcheson (1694-1747'' ^ biboia ' ■ ly 
pro'S’ing that man possesses social as ^^c]l -'cMi-'h 
instincts, and placing virtue in the proper balance 
of the two. The perception of this balance or pro- 
portion is due to a moral sense, which, like the 
sense of beauty in things artistic, guides us in 
things moral. At a first glance it might appear, 
as no doubt it did to the writers themselves, that 
they were answering Hobbes, and giving a more 
dignified conception of human nature. Really, 
however, they are in substanlinl aprooincnt with 
Hobbes, entirely so as to ])Ti Lions'*, and 

practically so as to result- Tiiey also appeal to 
mstincts as providing moiivcs and impulses. Some 
of these, indeed, tiiey say are not selfish ; but 
if we press them we find that the special power 
of unselfish instincts is the superior gratification 
they afford, Le, they are at bottom selfish stiU. 
Selfishness, or, to give it a more refined but more 
misleading title, XPtility, is the spring and standard 
of action. The psychological and even the ethical 
principles of Hobbes are reaBy continued in 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Hume; 
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(3) Reference is made to a distinct power of 
human nature, viz. to Conscience, as supreme 
arbiter in morals. Butler (1692-1752) is dis- 
tinguished among British moralists for the em- 
lie lays on this faculty. He sees that 
'shancssmiy*- reply to Hobbes is defective in 
this respect, that his ‘ moral sense ’ lacks the 
quality of supremacy, which is required to face 
and quell the imperiousness of selfish instincts. 
He labours, therefore, to establish the supremacy 
of conscience, and to vindicate for it magisterim 
position and authority. Of the impressiveness 
and moral strength of Butler’s writings it is 
impossible to speak too liighly. As a pr’^ctical 
protest against the inunoiiility of his own age, 
they are deeply interesting ; and as a moral tonic 
in any age, they are invaluable. As ethical 
theory, or doctrine of conscience, however, they 
cannot be said to be final or satisfactory. Butler 
was, to quote the words of T. H. Green, ‘the 
victim of the current psychology.’* To him, as 
much as to Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Locke, or Hume, 
feeling was the source of action, as of knowledge. 
Objects of desire are given. Then conscience, a 
power whose origin and nature are imexplained and 
I'u ^ fi,ppears to decide among the com- 

i« M» iv,‘- It speaks with authority, but is 

unable to make its authority felt. Ultimately, 
Butler is driven to admit practical supremacy to 
self-love, and takes refuge m the identity of duty 
and self-interest. A higher princmle does indeed 
appear in Butler, viz. the love of God. But as he 
never reconsidered Ms psychology, this rather 
Gontributes additional confusion to Ms scheme. 
Human nature remains ‘a cross of unreconciled 
principles,’ self-love, benevolence, conscience, the 
love of God. Plainly, such a view of man cannot 
provide a sure basis of ethics. The whole moral 
problem must he reconsidered. What is implied 
in moral action’ If it shall appear that the 
sensationalist psychology is at fault, if feeling 
cannot present objects of desire, if in the simplest 
action theie is implied the presence of a Self, 
making itself its own object, then we are led to 
a view of man as a being who finds his true good 
in the good of others, and of conscience as not 
merely authoritative, but also mighty to carry 
its precepts into effect, being indeed the presence 
within the individual consciousness of that Reason, 
Mind, Spirit, or Personality whose revelation is 
found in all reality and all good. 

It is not needful to pursue the line of British 
moralists any further. Whoever they happen 
to be, Paley, Bentham, James Mill, J. S. Mill, 
or Bain, whatever their minor differences or 
their special excellences, they unite in retain- 
ing the psychology which reigned throughout 
the eighteenth century. In vain for them did 
Hume ca^ the conclusions of that psychology 
to a scepticism wMch provoked Kant to a reply, 
which introduced a new conception of man and 
the spiritual world. All alike they cling to the 
conviction that it is possible by dissection to 
arrive at the living man, and by «rial,\vl:ig h*H 
sensations to account for knowledge and inoraJLiy. 
They may vary in detail, but they are in sub- 
stantial agreenuuit as to results. The chief end of 
man is Jiappiness. The moral faciPy is a vari- 
ously described compound of whose fluid- 

ity 18 stiffened by the sanctions and punishments 
or society. This psychology has more recently 
allied itself w'ith the Iivpothc.Ms of oiganic evolu- 
tion, and made drauglils of illimitable time aid 
in establishing its conclusions. Prolonged experi- 
ence of pleasure in connexion with actions, wMch 
servo social ends, has resulted in certain physio- 

* The most iUummating critique of BuUer with which I am 
acquahited is contained in Green's Works, vol. lu. pp. 9S-104. 


logical changes in the brain and neivons system, 
which render these actions constant. ^ Thus, 
according to Spencer, is begotten a conscience oi 
" * 1 , ’ ’ * n gives the name of intui- 

. ; . ' . . . psychology, thus strength’ 

ened Ity evolution, has called forth various replies, 

(а) Lituitionism enters its earnest denial. Dr. 

Martineau’s strictures on evolutionary ethics 
are powerful, and his general ethical doctrine is 
most earnest and impressive. His position i losely 
resembles that of Butler in last century. Like 
Butler, he gives an account of the -j ‘i of moral 
action. But whereas Butler onl} * i- • ■■on- two. 
Self-love and Benevolence, Martineau’s list is most 
elaborate, containing no fewer than thirteen pas- 
sions, propensions, sentiments, or affections. Quite 
as Butler had done, he gives to conscience a 
judicial function in respect to these springs of 
action. Distinctive in Martineau, however, is his 
doctrine that conscience judges, not of the right- 
ness of acts, bnt of the rank of motives. Con- 
science he defines to be ‘the critical perception 
we have of the relative authority of our several 
principles of action.’ Bight and wrong he defines 
thus ; ‘ Every action is right which, in presence 
of a lower principle, follows a higher; every 
action is wrong which, in presence of a higher 
principle, follows a lower.’ ?.(» : -1 powerful 

as Dr. Martineau’s exposition. , , ; ^ ^ en to the 
objection which may be brought against Butler. 
Whence come these springs oi action? Do they 
simply appear before the d t of con- 

science, without any prior t.-. , - ‘im'i .L.on by seif- 
consciousness ? Then we are thrown back, as we 
were by Butler, upon current sensational psy- 
chology. And whence comes conscience? Does 
it simply appear, and seat itself in judicial state, 
a separate, unig[ue faculty, inexplicable and 
mysterious, owning no 'rlation to self- 

consciousness? Then its ! sii’o- \ , • blind, and, as 
in Butler’s doctrine, G mi n by power. 

( б ) A conclusive j ■ ■'A-s < , ■; i.‘ reached only 
through a consideration of the possibility of 
experience in general, and of moral experience in 
particular. Such an answer is to he found in 
Green’s ProUgomena to Ethics, Press tho ana lysis 
of sensation as far back as we please, make 
our list of feelings and instincts as detailed 
f,> po—’bli', we never get a mere sensation or 
ln>ur.<‘t, such as we might suppose it to be in the 
lower animals, but always the sensation as it is to 
a self, already modified hv its relation to self- 
consciousness. In the simplest sensation, there is 
implied the operation of a spiritual principle, 
which is the basis of the possibility at once of 
knowledge and of morality. The sensationalist 
psychology is thus deprived of its whole raison 
d'etre.^ It exists in order to get personality out of 
sensations. It can do so, only because personality 
is therein already implied. 

The hypothesis of evolution is of no use to sensa- 
tionalism, and does not invalidate the argument of 
idealism. ‘ That countless generations should have 
passed during which a transmitted organism was 
progressively modified by reaction on its surround- 
ings, by struggle for existence or otherwise, till its 
functions became such that an eternal conscious- 
ness could jcfilize or reproduce itself tlnvui.-h ' li m, 
— ^this might add to tne wonder wiili :: 

consideration of what we do and are must always 
fill us, but it could not alter the results of that 
consideration. If such he discovered to be the 
case, the discovery cannot affect the analysis of 
knowledge of what is implied in there being a 
world to be known, and in our knowing it, on 
which we found our theory of the action of a free 
or self-conditioned and eternal mind in man’ 
{Prolegomena, p. 82). Man, therefore, is a self oi 
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personality, which is not, however, an incident m 
a series, but is rooted in an infinite self or per- 
sonality. Our individual self-consciousness derives 
from an i is maintained by an infinite, eternal, 
universal, self-consciousness ; Green would say, is 
a ‘ reproduction ’ of it, — a phrase open to miscon- 
struction. Knowledge, therefore, is the gradual 
discovery of mind or spirit in things, the exhibi- 
tion of the world as the self-manifestation of an 
infinite personality, with whom the finite intelli- 
gence of man is one. Morality is the progies^ive 
1 ‘ ".'of an eternal purpose, with which 

1 , V . „ s and ought to be at one, whose 

^0 ’ ‘ ’ ‘ " 'o* of man. T1 o ; - n ' f >r man 

is . / ..it it is the i»,‘ 's o-i of an 

infinite self, and is thus identical with the widest 
ossible range of good for others, and is attained 
y the profoundest self-surrender. The moral 
faculty in naan, i * o reason or conscience, 
is no special ■* t',' endowment, a vox 

clamanhs in deserto. It is the man himself, con- 
scious in all action of a good, which he either 
reaches or fails to reach, which in either case 
stands above his separate impulses, in the one case 
: • j'nd beckoning him onward and upward, 

in .!■(' 0 li( i condemning him and binding on him 
the penalty] due to one who has broken the law of 
his own being. Conscience, thus conceived, may 
also with equal truth be described as the revelation 
of infinite good to man, or the voice of God witness- 
ing to eternal right within the individual soul. 
It is the voice of the man’s true self, and his true 
self is ideally one with God. On such lines alone 
is the sensationalist attack on absolute right and 
on conscience successfully met, and room found for 
Christian ethic, and a Christian doctrine of con- 
science. 

B. Outline of Christian Doctrine. 

i. The Nature of Conscience. — The locus 
classicus here is Ko 2^'** The connexion of thought 
is the responsibility of all men for their actions, their 
condemnation in sm, their acceptance in righteous- 
ness. This applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It would not apply had Gentiles no revelation 
of absolute good made to them, as the Jews had in 
the Law. Such a revelation, however, the Gentiles 
have. They (v.^^) do hy nature, i.e. instinctively, 
the things which are articulately prescribed in the 
Law, and accordingly while they have not the Law 
as a written code, yet they have it in another sense. 
In what sense is now explained (v.^). The 
comparison in the* apo-.lc'- mind is between Jew 
and Gentile, in U'-x'-ct of the delivery to each 
of God’s Law. To ;lie .lows, this delivery was 
made at Sinai, and so in speaking of its delivery 
to the Gentiles he uses Sinaitic imagery. The 
apostle’s description involves three points. (1) The 
delivery of the Law in the dictates of natural 
impulse j ‘the work of the law,’ i.e. a course of 
conduct conforming to the will of God, being 
‘written in their hearts,’ as in the case of the 
Jews it was written on tables of stone. (2) The 
recognition of the Law in its binding obligations 
by a moral faculty, just as the Jews heard with 
bodily eai proclainntion of the Ten Command- 
ments; ‘tlicii (‘ori-sdence beaiing witness there- 
with,’ i e. along with Uio lioait, when it speaks and 
pTOini)l''toduty. (3) Judgiiu^'J'- » M'-eri n] ion net ions 
in the liglit of the oi con-'* uice, M)rno 

being favourable, others (as the emphasis implies, 
the greater number) being unfavourable; ‘their 
thoughts one with another, accusing or else excus- 
ing them.’ 

The doctrine of this passage, home out by 
other Scripture usage, therefore, is: (a) That 
man has received a revelation of good, sufficient 
to make him morally responsible. This reve- 


lation comes in different forms to men differently 
placed in the providential disposition of affairs. 
Even those who seem least r; " .r "'ji; r -itu- 
ated have the revelation o* "i,..' .o.' S'ri is 
so made that he finds the satisfaction of his true 
self in moral good only; and towards this the 
forward impulse of his heart goes forth. The 
race, charged with the special function of guarding 
and transmitting the spiritual heritage of human- 
ity, has ‘ : I " . a special revelation of good, 
explicit!;. ■ ■ ■ stamp of r'lirauIuirMan origin. 

Finally, 'when ‘the fulness of time’ in ihe moral 
discipline of mankind is reached, the good finds 
complete revelation in a person, the man Christ 
Jesus. ‘ Nature,’ with its few rudimentary facts of 
moral life, and ‘Law,’ with its greater articulate- 
ness, are summed up in ‘Christ,’ in whom moral 
good is perfectly realized, (p) That man possesses 
a moral faculty, or is jpossessed by it, that he has 
a conscience, which is indeed his self-consciousness 
in respect of moral action, in virtue of which he 
I -(ogni/o-. approves, and binds upon himself the 
{ lOO'j, m V hatsoever form it is revealed to him, and 
by th€‘ I ( ‘‘* which he pronounces judgment 
upon ■ ' ' i' - doctrine obviously rests upon 

the general scriptural doctrine of man as made in 
the image of God, of man as spirit even as God is 
spirit or personality, a conception which we have 
seen to be the suggestion ' f in its 

criticism of nnphilosophical * « j ' psycho- 

logy. God reveals His wiU to man, partially in 
Nature and Law, fully in Christ. Man as a 
spiritual being is susceptible of this revelation ; his 
consciousness of it in things moral is conscience. 

This view of conscience gjreatly simplifies it, and 
reduces it from the position of an inexplicable 
faculty, fulminating m impotent majesty above 
the warring unpulses of man^s nature. It is simply 
the faculty, if we must use the term, throug:b 
which we apprehend the divine will so that it 
ii!m> ; .)vt • I our lives. It is no more a separate 
’ X \ ,;ti faith, and deserves no more than 
faith the credit of its operations. As faith lays 
hold of Christ, and thus saves and sanctifies; sc 
conscience lays hold of the divine will, and thus 
legislates and judges. It is not an independent 
source of law and judgment. It voices the will 
of God. 

It is plain, however, that this view, if in one 
sense it deprives conscience of the proud position 
which an mtuicioni<t theory would confer upon 
it, in another confers upon it unique and awful 
supremacy. When conscience wakes and speaks, 
it means that man is in spiritual contact with 
God, that God is making His will felt in the 
depths of man’s con-stii’iition. Thus it is that ‘ to 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin*; sin, not error or mistake, nor 
only shortcoming, hut tie'3i)ass againt't the law of 
God, which is reco^ized as the law of our own 
being, in keeping which our welfare lies. 

The practical result is that conscience claims, 
and must receive if we are to be true to our 
very nature, a position of absolute supremacy. 
Every action must he brought beneath its sway ; 
in popular phrase, we must make conscience of 
all we do. Actions laid upon us by outward 
authority, we are to do, not because the authority 
is supported hy force, hut because conscience re- 
cognizes the good of which this authority is an 
expression ; and so we obey ‘ for conscience’ sake ’ 
(Ho 13®). Actions which seemingly lie outside 
the moral judgment, having apparently no relation 
to moral questions, are to pe brought before con- 
science and carefully scrutinized, so that even in 
such matters as what we are to eat or refrain from 
eating, we are still to act ‘for conscience’ sake’ 
(1 Co 10^*^). The whole domain of life is to 
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l>e brought within the sweep of conscience, and 
every element in it is to he made subject to that 
great and just arbitrament. 

_ It may be true that in a society so largely Chris- 
tianized as ours, the man who acts from conscience 
will not behave in a manner markedly distinct from 
the behaviour of those who simply lollow the con- 
ventions of society. There will, however, be very 
distinct differences on a closer scrutiny. He will dis- 
cover new meanings in actions prescribed by con- 
vention, and will perform them the better that he 
does them mth conscience. He will he on the outlook 
for new duties and new means of realizing the good 
which he apprehends, not as a code, hut as an inner 
, -w V ‘ . ncesor 

c 'on. ; Is." . a '/ _ ^ which 

cannot but tell in the long fun. Perceiving the 
disparity between his oum attainments and that 
good of which conscience is the witness, and to 
w'hieh it summons him, he has within him a divine 
discontent which drives him to further efforts, and 
secures for him ^eater excellences. The morality 
of a code is rigid, self-satisfied, pharisaic. The 
morality of conscience is ever aspiring, humble, 
dissatisfied with self. A conscience thus kept in 
its is described as ‘good* (Ac 2Z\ 

1 Ti A - 13^®, 1 P 3^®* ^), not in the sense that 

he who has it^ has never sinned, hut because he 
has yielded himself to the wnll of God, and is 
living in the spirit and aim of his career for the 
glory of God, while he never permits unforgiven 
sin to lie upon his heart : ‘ void of offence toward 
God and toward man * (Ac 24^®), because the pleas- 
ing of God in all things, and his neighbour in all 
things for his good unto edification, is the man’s 
constant aim and exercise ; ‘pure’ (1 Ti 3®, 

2 Ti 1**), because there is no doubieness of mind, 
or secret alienation from the will of God, but a 
sincere desire, an unwavering resolution to live so 
that He may approve. 

It is, of course, always open to man as a free 
agent to disobey conscience, reject - -i ' •“ ‘ju \ . 
(li^icgaul_ iij. v/itness, and defy its i s i f - M 
an intuuioTn-?t theory, which regards conscience 
as a part of man, separable from other parts, it 
would be difficult to vindicate the terrible conse- 
quences of such conduct. It is because the con- 
science is the man himself in his consciousness of 
the divine will, that the consequences are so 
injurious, pcni'*lrfife so deeply, and extend so 
widely. Cc>’i-cL(‘n(‘c disobeyed is: (1) Defiled; 
and this defilement may he either (a) occasional 
(1 Co 8^), or (yS) pcimanent and pervasive (Tit P®). 
(2) Branded or seared (1 Ti 4^), where the figure 
is either the branding of a slave with a stamp, 
or the extinction of faculty by the use of hot iron, 
in any case expressing the reduction of conscience 
to a state of moral incapacity, (3) Perverted 
(Mt 6^), so that conscience, the light of the 
soul, gives, not merely no deliverance, but a 
deliverance on the wrong side, the man being now, 
not a servant of the good,- hut of the evil, having 
sinned against the !^ly Spirit. 

That conscience is disobeyed in countless in- 
stances is patent fact; and these consequences may 
be traced in the history of individuals. It is more 
difficult to see the fact and to trace the con- 
sequence in the records of the race. Yet it is 
certain that sin is not merely an incident in the 
career of an individual, but a quality inherent 
in the conduct of man universally, and that the 
effects of sin are traceable, to what extent it is 
impossible to define, in the general conscience of 
mankind. 

ii. The Competence of Conscience. —I n all that 
p said of the supremacy of conscience its competence 
is, of course, presupposed. This, however, is precisely 
what is denied by those who desire to ex^ain the 


phenomena of conscience on the ’ of 

evolution, and facts are urged in ^ the 

claim of original authority. It ^ must be remem- 
bered, however, what it is that is claimed by the 
Christian doctrine on behalf of conscience. It ia 
not the infallible authority of an independent 
faculty, but the ability on the part of a being made 
in God’s image to recognize God’s will as it is pro- 
gressively revealed to him. 

Much of the sensationalist and evolutionary 
attack on conscience really applies only to the 
intuitionist theory of conscience, and does not touch 
the Christian doctrine or the idealist^ philosophy, 
whose criticism of ’• ’ /we have 

noticed above. Tue special oitnculties wnich call 
for consideration are these — ^ 

1, The diversity of moral iudg^icnts, as among 
different nations now, or at different stages of the 
world’s history. The heathen conscience enjoins 
what the Christian conscience condemns. Jewish 
feeling rejoiced in deeds at which Christian senti- 
ment shudders. Amid such divergences, is not the 
supremacy of conscience lost ? The answer to this 
puzzle lies in our general view of man and his con- 
science of good. If man be a personal being in 
constant communication with the infinite Person, 
God, we can understand how Ms moral history is an 
education or development, each step in advance 
being gained through obedience to conscience, which 
proclaims as absolute the will of God. The stages of 
the revelation of good are marked by advance up 
to the full realization of good in Christ. Con- 
science at each stage is supreme, though its 
deliverances, compared together, vary according 
to the stage reached. Combined with this view 
is the fact of deterioration through disobedience, 
so that the conscience of a nation or religious 
community may become perverted, and proclaim 
as duty a bloody crime or an unnatural offence. 
Even among races which have formed the most 
mistaken standard of duty, it is found, as 
missionary records amply show, that the revela- 
tion of higher excellence meets with ready 
response, and conscience, revivified by the light, 
calls upon man to follow it. In order to prove the 
Mipiomacy of conscience, we do not need to prove 
imLoiniity amid the deliverances of conscience, 
from age to age. The very divergences set its per- 
sistent authority in more vivid light. 

2. The alleged conflict of duties, which occasion- 

ally arises, reducing conscience to pcrploxii v 
and silence. TMs certainly would be a fatal 
objection, not to the supremacy of conscience 
only, but to morality as a whole. If there arise 
circumstances, not due to any human crime or 
error, in which duty confronts duty in absolute 
contradiction, so that merely to act is to Lrari‘agre--, 
not only is conscience proved incomi)('tcrit, but the 
moral sphere is shown not to include the whole of 
life, and righteousness by being demonstrated to 
be impossible is made unnecessary. The question 
can be met only by analyses of eases. Those cases 
must, of course, be excluded which are not, properly 
speaking, cases of conscience. One case only needs 
to be stated to be dismissed, that in which a verdict 
of conscience, in itself clear and distinct, is opposed 
by strong passion or self-interest which clamorously 
demands to be obeyed. Here, plainly, there la 
no question of the competence of (•():'-( ‘n (‘. or its 
claim to be obeyed.^ Another i-* 0\i t in 

which the clear tc'^tinioiiy of con'-cioiice is con- 
fronted by some instinct of the soul, itself true and 
noble. Here also there is, strictly speaking, no 
perplexity of conscience, and it is admitted 
that there is no wavering in its demand to be 
obeyed. Hesitation arises from the strong appeal 
of feeling. Sir Walter Scott has presented such a 
situation in the classic instance of Jeanie Peansr 
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tempted^ to tell a falsehood in order to save her 
sister’s life. Here the obligation of truth is con- 
fronted by sisterly affection. The action of 
Jeanie Deans unquestionably represents the true 
solution. Conscience is obeyed, while love goes 
forth in noblest sacrifice on behalf of the beloved. 
The difficulty of such cases is not speculative, but 
practical, and is to be met, not by intellectual 
discussion on the occasion when the difficulty 
arises, for which, indeed, there would be no time, 
but by the life habit of obedience, begetting an 
insight into the nature of the highest good for 
others, even our best beloved, as well as for 
ourselves, which will be available in the sudden 
emergency as an intuitive judgment. 

Cases which do affect conscience and seem to 
perplex it,^ are those in which there is a ‘ conflict 
between different formulae for expressing the ideal 
of good in human conduct, or between different 
institutions for furthering its realization, which 
have alike obtained authority over men’s minds 
vuthout being intrinsically entitled to more than 
a partial and relative obedience,’ or an * incompati- 
bility of some such formula or institution, on the 
one side, with some moral impulse of the individual 
on the other, which is really an impulse towards 
the attainment of human perfection, but cannot 
adjust itself to recognized rules and established 
institutions ’ {Prolegomena, p. 342). In such cases 
‘the requirements of conscience seem to be in 
conflict with each other. However disposed to do 
what his conscience enjoins, the man finds it 
difficult to decide what its injunction is’ {ibid. 
p. 351). Such cases may, indeed, become ^culiarly 
complicated, and exceedingly painful. But they 
do not really constitute a conflict of duties. Right 
seems to be divided against itself, when in reality 
it is only rising through contest of opposite one- 
sided views to a fuller conception, or through the 
break-up of a -I ■ m to a higher realization than 
could be ooiua''!*( d \\ it liiii its limits. There is no 
such thing really as a conflict of duties. ‘A man’s 
duty under any particular set of circumstances is 
always one, though the conditions of the case may 
be so complicated and obscure as to make it difficult 
to decide what the duty really is’ {ibid. p. 365). 
Here, in like manner, the ability and claim of 
conscience are not involved. It is true that there 
is no extant formula which will serve by its mere 
quotation to settle the case. Conscience is not so 
formal and unnatural a faculty as such a view 
would imply. Yet it is not incompetent, because 
it moves slowly and grows in K..-.. ’ ’ and 
power through ihe discipline o: ' j the 
practice of ol'x dii-iico. With characteristic caution 
Butler states the matter, ‘ Let any plain, honest 
man, before he engages in any course of action, 
ask himself. Is this I am going nboiit right, or is it 
wrong ? Is it good, or is it evil ? I do" nob in the 
least doubt but that this question would be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue by almost 
any fair man in almost any circumstances ’ 
(Sermon III). A recent essayist, to the question. 
How am I to know what is light ’ rnalcos answer, 
‘By the at<r07]crLs of the ^pdvLijLos ’ (Brad ley’s Ethical 
Studies, p. 177). ‘If any man villeili to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching,’ or system, or in- 
stitution, or formula, ‘ whether it be of God ’( Jn 7^’^). 

iii. The Education of Conscience.— We thus 
see that objections, which might be I a 

doctrine which made conscience an mtallible oracle, 
are not valid against the view which regards con- 
science as man’s consciousness of the wul of God. 
It is now to be regarded, not as an inexplicable 
part of man, but as man himsedf in relation to the 
revdatiori of right. It is the apprehension of (^d 
as I’lighteou'-ness, just as faith is the apprehension 
of (iod a? (5 race ; and Luther, as Domer points out. 


speaks of faith as the Cliiistian consciencvi. Con- 
science, accordingly, is involved in man’s' moral 
history. It suffers in his sin and alienation from 
God, becoming clouded in its insight, feeble in itc 
testimony, and may even come to be grievously 
pervertea in its -nr' f'. ,Lr,'*'is in hisr restora- 
tion through gr; !■*. u is clarified, its 

’ The deepest characteristic 
is, in trnth, the bondage of 
man's will or personality. T’*' 1 r ;i 

of grace is a service, w.ii.'i - . *. ii 
Man, in yielding himself to God, accepts a law, 
which is the law of his own being. He is therefore 
free, self-' ' * ’ -a person as 

God is a ; < ■ - / * of personal 

life in harmony with God. Conscience shares in 
this subjection ‘ which is also emancipation.’ The 
NT everywhere claims for conscience this inde- 
pendence of action, this immediacy and certainty of 
its deliverances, undetermined by a formal code or 
the voice of a spiritual director (Ro 14^* Col 
2i®,Jal®"®). 0 n-Zo' /jcg-owth 

of conscience p‘ i-v SjC (il- ■ ■ - L iv i:ic g:ii'’.iiuce 

of special education. This education is twofold. 

1. Social . — The highest good for man always 

involves the relation of man to man. ‘ Through 
society,’ says Professor Green, * is personality 
actualized.’ Hence it follows ‘that the human 
spirit can only realize itself, or fulfil its idea, in 
persons ; and that it can only do so through 
society, since society is the condition of the 
developmen' < “ j , • {Prolegomena,^^. 

200,201). ‘ , .» , being personality 

in its relation to right, is also socially conditioned. 
There is no such i’"' ■ r- a 1/ 
conscience. Evenv. ... 'c ■ ■ 'y ’■ » h 

as when a reformer rises to protest against the 
injustice of some institution, its testimony is still 
on behalf of a good for man, which this institution, 
founded, no doubt, to further it, now fails to express 
and ■ ■ ■ )ses. It is plain, therefore, 

that ■ ■ ' ■ can make a conscience for 

himself. He always needs a society to make it for 
him’ {Prolegomena, p. 351), Conscience is born 
and cradled in the home, trained and exercised in 
the Church, in civil society, and the State. The 
enormous importance of this social education of 
conscience is thus evident. The ethical functions 
of parent, teacher, pastor, employer, statesman, 
are seen to be the hipest and most sacred. Under 
their influence, the conscience of the individual 
receives its revelation of 1 . . ‘r its preparation 

for the exercise of its iv I"- -*0 and judicial 
vocation. 

2. Individual. — Man cannot be merely passive 
in education. All true education is self-education. 
The education of conscience, in ji icsb i, ■•■■i -t 
be the work of the individual, u ■ -n j iy r ri 
himself for the service in which treedom 'and lite 
for him lie. The means at his disposal are mainly 
three. 

(a) The institutions of society, the ‘‘jicred rights of 
life, iioii *ur, j»u>i'erty, reputation, wrn all liic de- 
tailed obligation^ to which these give rise. Only 

■O'. la-' 'I's !.« <‘ lO ( ih ’cm al- 

. • \ ‘ o 1 1 , i > uf '“!(> a' <‘!i: ‘oa-i i< ■ 
clear and strong. Negligence here, even in name 
of high spiritujiiity, ha*^ always juoduced a terrible 
Nemesis, and iho>sC* !io hji\ e c* bin nod emancipation 
in name of religion have sunk beneath the load of 
that M ■ • ‘ . i ' V they affected to despise. Hence 

the N 1 ‘ i'C i-> •emarkablc foi its abundance of 
commonplace, and has the homeliest directions to 
rive to children, servants, citizens, to fulfil the 
duties of their station, while it frequently recalls 
those who are thrilling with consciousness of new 
light and life to the rudiments of morality, truth, 
honesty, purity, industry, etc. The attempt 
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to be religious at the expense of morality is very 
ancient and is still very prevalent,^ and requires 
continually the prophetic rebuke (Mio 6®'®), 

(6) The literature in which the conscience of 
humanity has given utterance to itselr. The whole 
held of histoiy, biography, and fiction is opened up 
for the education of conscience. By diligent study, 
/ -A r.' I 1 becomes more sure of 

Itself. Along with such general literature we may 
class the Bible. It requires no dL priori doctrine of 

inspiration to establish c of biblical 

ethic. Here we have a : . ight, which 

has never been seriously questioned, and has com- 
manded the unaffected approval even of unbelievers. 
The Bible is the touchstone of conscience. Con- 
science can only be maintained m truth and 
vigour, according as it is continually refreshed by 
earnest study of the unveiling of the ideal con- 
tained in Scripture and principally in the character 
of J esus Christ. 

(c) Communion with God. Here we are on the 
borderland of ethic and » clip ion The education of 
books becomes the edLicu.oi: of living intercourse. 
The conscience whose sole sources of information 
have been natural laws, or the records of literature, 
fails of the highest light, breaks down in critical 
instances, and IS, h ” . ’ ■.< n and hopeless. 

The conscience P i . i .• ■. obedience to 

moral law and s: - . a dlowship with 

Him who' -i’ Truth, becomes clear 

and full ■ reliable guide in the 

perplexities of life. Oi course this result is not 
reached by a leap. It implies a process carried on 
bhiough life. The growth of conscience will have 
its periods of weakness, onesidedness, acrid fan- 
aticism, morbid tenderness, all of which must be 
most patiently borne with, not only by observers, 
but by the individual himself. Conscience will 
even pronounce judgments that are needless, foolish, 
or actually erroneous- The utmost care must be 
taken not to wound conscience at such times. 
Specially must it not be overborne by those who 
rejoice in higher light and claim a larger liberty. 
Their higher duty, indeed, may be to deny 
/./hemselves a liberty which is their right (1 Co 
g7-i3 1023-33, Eo 15^*2). The stage of weakness is, 
however, in itself an effect of sin, and to continue 
in it is added sin. Strength and truth of 
conscience are the aim to be consciously striven 
after {He 5^^). The testimony of conscience is 
meant to be part of our assurance toward God 
(2 Co 1 P 321 ). 

iv. The Witness of Conscience.— The work of 
conscience lies, no doubt, within the moral sphere. 
But in considering the basis of ethics, we are led 
to see that moral action implies a reference to an 
infinite Personality as the ground and origin of 
man's personal being. Morality presupposes re- 
ligion as the basis of its possibnity, and prepares 
for religion through its incompleteness. Con- 
science, accordingly, as the supreme moral faculty, 
points beyond the merely moral sphere, and be- 
comes a witness to the truth of religion. The 
witness of conscience is not to be rcgaided a^ 
logical demonstration. In point of facr, ‘^piiitiml 
realities cannot he reached by logical processes. 
The only valid argument for religious truth is that 
which proceeds by consideration of the constitution 
of man, and discerns in that constitution the 
necessity of the existence of a Divine Being in 
whose' I!'. I rsij s ’.as been made. In that argu- 
ment, r V conscience forms an important 

element. To trace this witness fully belongs to 
dogmatics. We conclude this article by a bare 
outline of the direction which this witness takes. 

1. God , — Conscience we liave seen to be man’s 
consciousness in action of right to be done. This 
is with eaual truth to be described as the revelation 


of right within us, or the voice of God speaking 
in the soul of man. In moral action we are deal- 
ing with more than the judgments of our fellow- 
men, with more even than our own judgment upon 
ourselves. There is present in the^ court of con- 
science an invisible Assessor, who is, indeed, the 
ultimate source and standard of right by which 
the proceeds. Individual experience 

preseri - .i'i- li of proof with an intensity which 
IS best expressed in silence.^ Biography and his- 
tory present the demonstration often with tragic 
articulateness. In conscience, the conscioubnesa 
of God cannot be got rid of. It haunts the sinner 
in his revolt as shadow of doom. It accompanies 
the seeker in his upward movement with ever- 
growing confirmation. All other arguments for 
the being of God find their force increased by 
being combined with this. If the I'j'l 

argument leads us to a reason or universal sen- 
consciousness, through man's relation to which 
’ . ’ ’ is possible; if the argument e con- 

■ '/ %undi brings us to an eternal substance 

in which all things inhere ; if the ; 

ment requires a purpose fidfilling i - * . 1 , 

— the moral argumen'*' enables us to define that 
reason, substance, purpose, as a Person whose very 
nature is righteousness. ^ (See suggestive treatment 
in Illingworth, Fersonality^^ Lect. iv.) 

2 . Christ. — The constitution of man requires as its 
root a Personal God, to whom conscience in man 
ascribes moral perfection. But Personality is incon- 
ceivable apart from Self-revelation and Self-com- 
munication. An Incarnation of God, therefore, is 

” . . . > - -- r., 'which 

. ' ‘ . .*■ Christ 

is presented to the mind of man as such an Incar- 
nation. It "^l scarcely be denied that He used 
language regarding Himself which implies such a 
claim. It is certain that the Church with growing 
fulness has made it on His behalf. Conscience 
makes in intensest form the demand for a Per- 
sonal God. It is fair, therefore, to ask if con- 
science is satisfied with the claim advanced for 
Christ. Here there is no hesitation in the answer. 
The conscience of humanity has recognized in 
Christ, in His tpacldrig «iui in His life, the final 
revelation of («oo'!. Chri-^t is the conscience of 
' ■ • Tbs words of J. S. Mill are often and 

: .as consenting to this dictum. 
‘Even now it would not be easy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than 
to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve 
our life.’ Here we have a moral argument, not 
only for Theism, but for Christianity, Conscience, 
as Dorner finely says, becomes our * •jrat.dayayds* 
(Gal 3^), and leads ii'- 11iioi:gh obedience into 
knowledge (Jn 7^'^). Pauli in according^, 

is no longer an act unrelated to our moral life, 
but is itself a moral obligation, 

3. Atonement. — Conscience, especially as en- 
lightened by Christianity, -witnesses to infinite 
perfection. At the same time, it pronounces upon 
all our actions sentence of failure. Between the 
absolute good and the individual will there is ever a 
want of complete harmony. Conscience abates none 
of its condemnation, when action is largely harmon- 
ized with social institutions or codes of moral law. 
T^.o mo'o (iiliTolyit wins the mastery, the more 

i( fu-jii to be satisfied. Its demand is 
for absolute harmony with infinite good. Any 
breach it treats as infinite; and lays upon the 
heart the burden, not of shorLconihig merely, but 
of guilt. The question of salvation," therefor o, is 
a moral question. It is stated in Hebrews in this 
form, How can the conscience he cleansed from 
dead works to serve the living God? (He 9^“*) 
How can the incubus of guilt be removed, so that 
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the will of man may act in unhindered harmony 
with the will of God ? Two solutions conscience 
declinea. 

First, that of gratuitous forgiveness. God is 
sometimes represented as saying, in virtue of 
His bare almighty will, ‘ I forgive.’ But mere 
sovereignty is mere unieason. And if to this be 
added, ‘at the • ' ■ of His tender heart,’ the 

reply is still, r ■■ is mere unreason. In 

either case, the supreme arbiter of life is lepre- 
sented as mere caprice ; and in order to save man 
from consequences of immoral act, we have con- 
founded the whole moral sphere. To conscience, 
sin IS a moral fact, and not until sin is dealt with 
can the relations of God and man be adjusted on a 
permanent, i.e. on a moral, basis. 

Second, that of ritual observance. Action that 

good, i.e, in absolute moial quality, can spring 
o’dy from harmony with absolute good. lienee 
no action of a merely external kind can produce 
the requisite harmony. The historic demon- 
stration of this incapacity is the Jewish ceremonial 
law. It did, indeed, cleanse, but the cleansing 
reached only to the flesh (He 9^®}, and had to be 
constantly repeated (He 10^* 2). The practical 

oint is that the most elaborate scheme ever 

evised — devised, be it observed, by divine wisdom 
— failed consciously and «i>u to reach the 

springs of action, i * ‘anci’-ju ) .lie v. iIJ, and purge 
the conscience. Is \i likiJy ilw.. any other scheme 
will succeed, that any morality which human 
wisdom can devise or individual care execute, wlU 
accomplish what the law failed to do ? Conscience 
steadily pronounces against every such attempt, 
in name, not of arbitrary creed, but of essential 
righteousness. 

A third solution presents itself. Jesus Christ 
perfectly reveals God to man, because He is 
Himself true and perfect man. Accordingly, He 
not only unveils to men the Absolute Good, but 
as man He Himself fulfils this Good. If, then. He 
who is thus in inmost being one with the Good, 
that is, God, and perfectly satisfactory to Him, 
shall in virtue of His humanity take man’s place, 
and bear as a substitute man’s burden, oftering 
Himself a sacrifice for sin, will not this meet the 
rcquiienients of conscience? It is now possible, 
till ough faith in the Sin-bearer, to enter into that 
moral union with God which is the condition of 
good action. Sin no more interposes its barrier. 
It has been recognized and dealt with by One 
competent to do so. The blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
blemish unto God, avails to cleanse the conscience 
from dead m oiks, and qualifies us to serve the living 
God (He Q"'*). In the death of Christ the demand 
of conscience is satisfied through atonement being 
made for sin. In union to Christ through faith, 
the ideal to which conscience witnesses is no longer 

an ' ‘ ■ \ for ever ■ * but an 

actual real i/al ion upon the . ■ ■ ■ we are 

justified, and through the power of which we are 
enabled to fulfil the will of God (Ko 3^ 5®* 6^®** 

8^”®). The witness of conscience, which brings us 
to God and Christ, directs us also to that which 
is central in Christianity, atonement made by 
sacrifice. 

■ the doctrine of conscience 
Is ' ■ ■ k of Dorner, Eothe, Harless, 

W' '‘c. TT ' I'niin. Wu-ion'- ?•, Mean, T TT Green, Newman 
Snv ' i ‘ last has ihe h' 1 a'i.afio of ox:i b mg the place of 
conscience in relation to the ’^ho:o tysioiu of Christian ethdes. 
The Biblical Psychologies o’’ B -i.'l T). 'i! '--ci ■*.’' > ' i*ii 

discussions of conscience. *' * ■ " ) )'i <*<*•- > • > «i i e 

been written by E. H Hofmann {Ifh* L<>nre \on a-rn ^ 

Leiprig, 1866), W. Gass {Die Lehre vmi Ih rln, I •'6 »), 

A. Eitschl {tTeher das Gewtssen; Kin Vortrjig, Bonn, 1876), 
M. Kahler {Das Gewissen^ Halle, 1878), F. D. Maurice (The 
Conscience; Lectures on Ca^istry), W. T. Davison {The 
Christian Conscience ; Femley Lecture for 1888). An edition of 
Butler’s Three Sermons has been published by T. & T. Clark 


with Intioduction and Notes by T. B. Kilpatrick ; and see 
Gladstone’s ed. of Butler's WorkSy 1896. 

T. B. E^ilpatriok. 

CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION.—In OT several 
Heb. w'ords are so tr*^ : 1. ndzar Nii 6^^ or ntz&r Nu 
6^-®, better ‘separate,’ ‘separation’; see Nazieite. 
2. kiddash as m Ex 28^ 30^®, 2 Ch 31®, Ezr 3®, or 
kddesh Jos 6^®, 2 Ch 29®^, better ‘ sanctify,’ ‘ saneti- 
iication ’ ( wh. see). 3. hei^erim Mic 4^®, better 
‘ devote ’ (see Cuese). 4. millW ydd ; this is the 
commonest and only characteristic expression for 
‘consecrate’ (with milUViTn for ‘consecration’): 
lit. ‘fill the hand.’ The origin of the phrase is 
quite obscure.* The Heb. milWtm being plu., 
AV has ‘ consecrations ’ (Ex 29®^, Lv with- 

out difference of meaning ; EV sing, always. In 
Ex 29®^ ‘the flesh of the consecrations,’ the c. is 
transferred to the ofiering by which the c. took 
lace; so Lv 8^® ‘they [the cake of unleavened 
read, etc.] were consecrations for a sweet savour.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONSENT. — To c. is now no more than to ac- 
quiesce ; in earlier Eng. it often included approval. 
Hence (1) to approve of a thing, Ac 8^ ‘Saul was 
c^^sf unto his death’ {awevdoKio), so 22®®; in Lk 11^ 
tr^ ‘ allow ’ — ‘ ye allow the deeds of your fathers,’ 
EY ‘ consent unto ’) ; Eo 7^® ‘ I c. unto the law 
that it is good ’ Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry VI. 

I. V. 34 — 

‘You all consented unto Salisbury’s death. 

For none would strike a stroke m his revenge. 

Or (2) to be in sympathy with a person, Ps 50^® 

‘ When thou sawest a thief, then tnou consentedst 
with him ’ (n^) ; Eo AVm, EY ‘ fi- . v i \ e 
same, but also c. with them that iiw in’ 

{<T\iv€v^oKi<j>y AY ‘have pleasure in them’). Cf. 
Ford (1633)— 

‘ ’T had been pity 

To sunder hearts so equally consented.* 

J. Hastings. 

CONSIDER. — To c. is either to look carefully at 
or think carefully about. The former sense is now 
obsol. or archaic : Pr 3P® ‘ She a field and 
buyeth it’; Lv 13^® ‘the priest shall c.’ (i.6. examine 
the leper, EY ‘ look ’) ; Sir 38®® * The smith 
also sitting by the anvil, and the iron work ’ ; 
He 13’ ‘ c^ the end of their conversation ’ [avadeta- 
povvres) ; Gal 6’ ‘c. thyself, lest thou also he 
tempted’ (o-kott^cc, KY ‘looking to’).^ So Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Neh 2^® ‘ Then wente I on in thenighte 
, . . and considered the wall’ (AY ‘viewed’). 

‘ Consider of ’ is now rare: Jg 19®® ‘c. of it, take 
advice, and speak ’ ; Ps 64® ; Pref . to AY ‘ [they] 
set them forth openly to he c®^ of and perused by 
all.* J. Hastings. 

CONSIST. — Col 1^’ ‘by him all things c.* (ervv^a^ 
'njKe, EYm ‘hold iogotlicr ’)=mod. ‘subsist.’ This 
is the oldest mean in;: of tiu word and the tr. of the 
Ehemish NT ; Tindale gives ‘ have their being,’ 
and is followed by Cranmer and the Geneva; 
Wyp. Hf simply ‘ ben ’= are. J. Hastings. 

CONSOLATION.— See Comfoet. 

CONSORT. — To c. with is to associate with, cast 
in one’s lot with {con together, sors, sortem lot); 
Ac 17^ ‘ some of them believed, and c®^ with Paul 
and SHas ’ (a good idiomatic tr. of the Gr. TrpoaKXij- 
p6(a, fr. irp<5j to, /cX^Jpos lot, though the form is pass., 
lit. ‘ were allotted to’). Up to the end of the 18th 
I cent, a concert of music was, by a mistaken associa- 

1 * It is used of the consecration of the priest only (except Ezk 

43^ the altar), and the most probable explanation is that the 
things to be offered were put into the pnest’s hands, a symbolic 
act by which he was installed or consecrated. Some (esp. Vatke, 
Alttest. Theol. p. 273 f., and Wellhausen, Prol^ p. 130) think 
that the priest's hand was filled with money aa ‘ earnest ’ (Scotch 
ailes). See Priests and Levitkb. 
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tioB with this wo:<l5 ‘consort,’ though it 

comes through Fr. ‘or/r'r/y concerto from Lat. 
comertare to contend (or, as Skeat decidedly j)refers, 
comerere to unite). Cf. Mom* and J%1. III. i. 48 — 

‘ Tfjhalt — Jle’-cutio, thou consort’st with Romeo, — 

Mer — Consort ’ what 1 dost thou make us minstrels? ' 

In Sir 32® AY 1611 we have ‘ A consort of musick 
in a banquet of wine ’ {(r&yKpifm }j.ovcn,KUiv), but mod. 
edd. spell ‘ concert.’ See Music. J. Hastings. 

GOESTANT.— 1 Ch 28^ ‘ if he he c. to do my com- 
mandments’ (pin;"DJii=if he be Jirm), Cf. Shaks. 
J ul* Gces* III. i. 72-™“ 

* For I was constant Cimber should be banish'd. 

And constant do remain to keep him so.’ 

Constantly : Pr 21^ ‘ the man that heareth speak- 
eth c.,’ j.e. ' , ^ ■ ‘T;- ’ not ‘frequently’ (njfi, RV 

‘ nnchallengea, RVm"* so as to endure^) ; Ac 12^® 
‘ she c. affirmed that it was even so ’ {M<rxypit^TOy 
RV * confidently affirmed ’) ; Tit 3® ‘ these things I 
will that thou affirm c.’ {5ta^acov(r$aij RV ‘ affirm 
confidently’). Cf. the Collect for St. John Baptist’s 
Day, ‘After his example c. speak the truth,’ i.e* 
firmly, consistently. J. Hastings. 

CONSULT. — 1. To take counsel, deliberate, used 
of a single person, as Neh 5^ ‘ Then I with my- 
self’; Lk 14®^ ‘Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, -irKlh not down 
first, and whether he be able ’ (RV ‘ will not 
. . . take counsel ’), 2. To devise, contrive, with a 
simple object, as Mic 6® ‘ remember now what Balak 
king of Moah c®^ ’ ; Hah 2^*^ ‘ Thou hast c®<^ shame 
to thy house ’ ; or with an infin., as Ps 62^ ‘ They 
only c. to cast him down from Ms excellency.’ 

J, Hastings. 

CONSUMPTION.-ln Lv26i«, Dt 28^2 the ref. is 
to the disease (see Medicine). But in Is (jvVs) 
and 102^ 2822 (n^;, RV ‘ consummation,’ as Dn 9^ 
AY) the meaning is ‘ thorough ending.’ So Foxe 
{Act and Mon* iii. 56) says, ‘ Christ shall sit . . . 
at the right hand of (aod, till the consumption of 
the world.’ J. Hastings. 

CONTAIN.— 1 Co 7® ‘ if they cannot c., let them 
marry ’ (RV ‘ if they have not continency,’ iyxpa- 
retofiua, fr. iv, Kpdroi power=‘ have self-control’; 
it is ‘ be temperate ’ 92®). Cf, Youiig, Paraphr, 
Job (1719), ‘Then Job contained no more; but 
curs’d his fate ’ ; and for the meaning here, Swift, 
Letters (1710), ‘No wonder she married when she 
was so ill at containing.’ Wyclif’s tr. (after the 
Vulg. si non se continent) is, ‘For if thei con- 
teynen not hem silf, or hen not chaste weddid he thei.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONTEND.- G( uo'rlly ‘c. with’ in the mod. 
sense of ‘ fight with,’ as 'Is 492® ‘ I will c. with him 
that with thee’; os ‘ki;. : Ith,’ as Ac IH 

‘ they that were of the • 0,! - ■ i with him, 

saying.’ But in the latter sense c. is also found 
Without ‘ with,’ as Is 57^® ‘ I will not c. for ever ’ 
(proh.= argue with, accuse, condemn); Job 13® 

‘ will ye c. for <]k)d ? ’ (—argue with others for God, 
be an advocate for (3od), Am 7^ ‘the Lord God 
called to c. by fire’ (= argue, and so Mic 6^ ‘c. thou 
before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice ’). In all these passages the Heh. is nn rihh* 
In Jude * ‘ ye should earnestly c. fox the faith ’ 
{iwaycaplt^o/mi}, the meaning passes out of strife or 
argument into the wider sphere of earnest endeav- 
our ; as with the simple dycjvL^oiMi in Lk ‘ Strive 
M enter in at the strait gate,’ and Col 4’^ « labour- 
ing ferv'ently for you in prayers’ (RV ‘always 
striving for you ’), and as Bacon, Essays^ ‘Let a man 
contend, to excell any Comp)etitors of £is in Honour.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONTENT. — ^When Gehazi in his greed begged 
of Naaman a talent of silver, Naaman said (2 K o®®), 


‘ Be content, take two talents,’ Evidently he did 
not mean ‘ be satisfied,’ but ‘ be pleased, let it be 
your pleasure.’ So also Ex 22^, Jos V, Jg 17^^ 19®, 
2 K 6^, Job 02® (RV ‘ be pleased ’) where the Heb. 
is in hiph. = ‘. ’ where the 

Eng. is ohsoL except i ^ell c.,’ as 

Stevenson, Underwoods, ' . ^ ‘So sits 

the while at home the mother well content.’ Cf. 
the voting formula ‘ Content ’ or ‘ non-Content ’ 
used in the House of Lords. In this sense the vb. 
content is also used, Wis 102® ‘bread . . . able to 
c. every man’s delight ’ (R^"* ‘ 1 r. . ’’i ■ 'he virtue of 
every pleasant savour’), vi.!' v. ; i :• cf. Bacon, 
Essays, ‘He that questioneth much, shall leame 
much, and content much.’ J. Hastings. 

CONTENTMENT. — This is a peculiarly Christian 
grace, and the form it assumes in the Bible, and 
esp. in the NT, differentiates it from the allied 
pagan virtues. It is ^[uite distinct from Oriental 
apathy, which is pessimistic, while Christian con- 
tentment is nearer optimism ; and it is almost 
equally distinct from the calm of Stoicism, because 
it does not regard external things with absolute 

more human than Stoicism. While it implies a just 
r. \ of the good and ill of life, it does not 
< -I* - on the bMance of fortune, but finds its 

source and its sustenance in the unseen world. 
The most elementary form of contentment is 
extolled in the Book of Proverbs as a certain 
discreet expediency. Here the secret of domestic 
content is given m the apothegm, ‘Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith ’ (Pr and the superiority 

of moral to material of content in the 

saying, ‘Better is the hhk C-Jii walketh in his 
integrity, than he that is perverse in Ms lips, and 
is a fool ’ (Pr 19^). In the Psalms we meet with 
more indications of the contentment which is 
derived directly from faith in God. This is seen 
in two forms. (1) Trust in Providence, which 
leads to the conviction that the righteous man’s 
life is rightly ordered so that no evil can befall him 
{e.g. Ps23). (2) An -‘(‘ijui.iM of the supreme 

blessedness of union w h i <■■■, Mlsich is independ- 
ent of external fortune, God Himself being the 
portion of the soul {e.g. Ps 732®). The prophets 
concern themselves largely with public affairs, and 
in so ^ doing never encourage injustice and 
oppression by preaching an ignoble acquiescence in 
wrong. In them we see the divine discontent 
which cannot endure the triumph of the rich and 
strong over their unhappy victims. StiH the 
essence of the higher contentment is also present 
in the faith which is assured of God’s care for His 
pcoido Ji'id TTib coming redemption of them, and 
tin p!OTPi'*c of the Messianic age, ilie hope of which 
should check impatience and prevent despair. 

Our Lord’s teachings carry the higher forms of 
contentment up to their supreme excellency. He 
did not come into contact with those ideas of the 
prophets which concern the more public treatment 
of social wrongs, because His method was to work 
from within, and perhaps because the contemporary 
condition of the Roman world did not admit of a 
sudden social revolution. Accordingly He did not 
contradict the preaching of John the Baptist, 
who discouraged restless agitation {Lk 3^^); and 
He said nothmg directly against the institution 
of slavery. On the other hand, He inculcated 
principles of justice, charity, and brotherhood, the 
effect of whicn must be to sweep away the wrongs 
wh* the UKset reasonable discontent. 

In .. ‘ Mis disciples personally He rebuked 
greed of gain and anxiety about temporal affairs, 
encomraging contentment, (1) by giving the assur- 
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ance that our Father knows of our needs, and will 
provide for tnem, since He provides even for those 
of birds and flowers ; (2) by directing attention to 
the true riches, the heavenly treasures, which can 
alone satisfy the soul of man ; and (3) by urging 
the duty of '•ecki.ig kr-i the kingdom of God and 
V ' ■ V ^ ‘ ” itent being a phase of self- 

; . '‘U" •)'c a sin (Lk St. 

Paul inculcates the patient endurance of present 
sufferings on the grounds of Aqpe, these ^atfcriiigs 
not being worthy to be compared with the future 
glo:^ (Ro 8^®), and even working for that glory 
(2 Co 4^^) ; and of faith, all things working 
together for good to them that love God (Ro 
Towards the end of his life, when a prisoner at 
Rome, he claims to have learned the secret of 
contentment, and he implies that this is found in 
a certain indeiiendence of external things — ^lie has 
learned to be ‘ independent ^ {aiTdpK7)s), and he has 
reached this attainment, as also all others to which 
he has come, because Christ has -! 1 him 

(Ph The author of th.- I ; f the 

Hebre ■* . -itment by reference to 

God’s .j ‘ » ' “i ■ of His children (12®"^®). 

St. James rebukes covetousness and contentious- 
ness, and encourages a humble, restful spirit with 
especial reference to the efficacy of prayer ( Ja 4^"^*^ 
5^'^®). St. Peter inculcates patience by dwelling 
on the example of Christ (1 r 2^®“^®); and St. John 
endurance of the world’s hatred by considering the 
love of God (1 Jn 3’- W. F. Adeney. 

CONTRARY, — 1. In the sense of ‘ antagonistic,’ 
c. is now obsol. or dialectic, except in ref. to wind 
or weather, where the phrase in NT, ‘the wind 
was c.,’ has kept the meaning alive. This is the 
r. rr nf c. in Lv 26, where it is used as tr. of np 
j.i its occurrences (26 ^^* ^7* ss. 4o. 

’ e walk c. unto me,’ lit. ‘ in an encounter,’ in 

os tile meeting and rev'»’ .’■:!!* F \ > Kalisch 
explains. In NT this is i' o'l \ i .whether 
the Gr. be ipavrlos, ‘c.’ «• "I'i . '•! i i , Mk 6^, 
Ac 27^) ; of Saul’s opposition, Ac 26® ‘J verily 
thought with myself that I ' J ^ i "* many 
things c. to the name of J esu ■ ■ \ . . . ’ ; of 

t'*o opponon'- of Christianity, 1 Th 2^® (the Jews), 
Til 2' 'ho that is of the c. part’ ; or hirevavrLos, Col 
2^^ ‘ the handwriting . . . which was c. to us (6 
hreva^rlov i]}uv describes its active hostility — Light- 
foot) ; or dTriyavTi, Ac 17^ ‘ these all do c. to the 
decrees of Csesar,’ a charge of treason; or dvri- 
K€L/xaL, Gal 5^^ ‘ the Spirit and the flesh ... are c. 
the one to the other ^ ; 1 Ti ; or even wapd, Ac 
18^®, Eo 11®^ 16V 2. In 2 Es IP- c. is used in the 
sens{ ' " ■ * iu position or direction, ‘out of 

her « ■ ■ grew other c. feathers.’ Con- 

trariwise (a hybrid, fr, Lat. contrarius and Eng. 
wise, way) = ‘ on the c.,’ occurs 2 Co 2^, Gal 2^, 1 P 

J. Hastings. 

CCNXRIBUTIOK.— Sec Communion. 

CONTRITE (Lat. contrltus, bruised, crushed) 
appears cmlv in Eng in a fig.* sense, ‘ bruised in 
heart,’ piob tLioiii-h the infiuence of the Vulg. 
and the Eng. versions, ari-l i\ i.Lvays with the 
meaning of penitents llsii** N\\(Iii (1380), 
Works, ii. 400, ‘ To assoile men that ben contrite ’ ; 
Milton, Par, Lost, x. 1091 — 

‘ Pardon beg', with tears 

Wiiteilnir the,rr(;'.T'.l, r.'. 1 u b ■ • *r’'=theair 
Treqi t’li. g, - n un I'ci-r ' ' 

This is the meaning of c. in AV and EY. But 
popular as the tr. has been, it is inaccurate, for the 
Heb. (N3T Ps 34^® Sl^*^, Is 57^® na; Is 66®) so tr*^ never 
describes penitence, but always humility, abase- 

* CmtrUus is never fig ..iidt r P'o ir.f! irnooof thcV-dg., 

while the Ileb. word tr'i ''Ki ’o’ lor.r ’. i'u s .'.-.i o.'iiw • \vis 
never literal. 


ment. Certainly, God will ‘ not despise a broken 
and 3l penitent heart ’ ; but more than that, He w^fli 
not despise a broken and a crushed heart; ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.’ J. Hasting®. 

CONYENIENT, now neatly restricted in mean- 
ing, is freely used in Av in the sense of befitting, 
bc'-o'ning, '.ec’idy, as Eph 5^ ‘ Neither filthiness, nor 
foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not o.’ (EY 
‘ befitting ’) : so Pr 30® (E Y ‘ that is needful ’), Jei 
404.6, yYig 1316 (q^ room,’ not ‘commodious,’ but 
‘befitting’ (d|ios, EV ‘woithy’), Sir (EY 
‘right’), 2 Mac 4^® (EV ‘fit’), Eo P® (EV ‘be- 
fitting ’), Philem ® (EV ‘ b'-'" ‘ ‘ ' j ’). In Merchant 
of Venice, in. iv. 52, Por\ j ‘ Bring them, I 

pray thee, with ’ 1 >peed,’ i.e. quick as 

thought; to whicl d. , : replies, ‘Madam, I 
go with all convenient speed,’ i.e. speed befitting 
the urgency. In the sense of ‘ morally becoming ’ 
(as Eo 1^, Eph 5^ Philem®) the word was once 
quite common, as Trans, of Ayrippals Van Artes 
(1684), ‘ She sang and danc’d more exquisitely than 
was convenient for an honest woman.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONYENT. — Jer 49^® AVm, ‘who will c. me in 
j nlg'nent ? ’ and 50^ AVm, ‘ who will c. me to 
pi '{id V ‘A a obsolete vb. = summon {convenlre). Cf. 
Elsing, Debates House of Lords (1621), ‘ The Com- 
mons have convented Flood, examyued him, and 
sentenced him.’ J. Hastings. 

CONYERSATION. — The word never occurs in 
AV in its modem sense of colloquy, but always 
in its earlier sense of conduct, behaviour. But as 
intercourse* by «pee(-h is a Inigo part of conduct, the 
word was "p-'cLah/ed lo iis pujsent limited sense at 
an early date (not much later than the date of AV). 
See Oaf. Eng. Diet* ‘ Conversation ’ in AV is prob- 
ably due to Vulg. conversatio, conversor. These 
usually stand in Vulg. for NT dya<XTpo<pij, dvaarpi- 
<p€<r6at, though in two cases, Ph 1^ and they 
represent TroKiredoimi and ToXlrevim. On these 
latter passages see Citizenship. In one instance 
whe* *V.r;r jo-rc”- 0^ /' by/*' 'I »/fb(E]>li 2^2), 
AV i M' jj’K .'o.' V'ulg. and correctly 

renders * commonwealrn. ' in a few other places 
AV does not render by ‘have our c.’ but by 
‘behave,’ ‘live,’ ‘pass the time of.’ 

The true « ’ 1 . of dyaarpotpir} in mod. Eng. is 

‘conduct’ '■'Jin unfortunate result of the 

AV archaism ‘conversation’ that the real pro- 
minence of conduct in NT leaching is obscured (see 
Ethics). Indeed, the substantive ‘conduct’ no- 
where occurs in AV, though EV wisely introduces 
it in 2 Ti 3^® to represent dywyb. 

There are but two passages in OT where c. 
occurs (Ps 37^^ and 50-®). In both it rciiic-'Cnis 
’=1*1:1 ‘way.’ Conduct in OT is tliouglit of iindor the 
m’".; • ’ mT the words describing it are 

I • .is •;■ ■ ■ J! ■ act nouns to express moral 

conduct do not occur. Hatch {Essays %n Bihl. Gr, 
p. 9) sees the conditions of Syr. and Gr. life respect- 
ively mirrored in the metaphors which the two 
nations se’i I ■jd’v ■ 'i ■!<■;* ’ 'o* j o'iduct, viz. ^rept- 
Trareiv and , *<■ » .;. * NN lio; « {.-in Athens and 

Eonie the bustling activity of the streets gave rise 
to the conception of life as a quick movement to 
and fro ; the constant intercourse on foot between 
village and village in Syria, and the difficulties of 
travel on the stony tracks over the hills, gave rise 
to the metaphors which regard life as a journey.’ 
But the OT metaphor naturally runs on into the 
NT, and in Epp. of St. Paul TrepiTareiy is far more 
frequent than dvacrrpiipecrdaL. Christianity is ‘ the 
Way.’ Cf. Hort, ‘ Way, Truth, and Life, JjQQit. I. 

* A good example of conversation in t:io old as distinguished 
from the mod. sense, is in Runyan’s Piljnrn's Protj ‘ Yo.ir 
Conversation gives th’s your Llouth-profession, the lye.* 
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The NT words for converse in its modern sense are 
Q^iCKeLv (Lk 24^^* ‘ they talked together ’), dvpofxiXeip 

f Ac 10^). E. R. Bernard. 

CON¥ERSION. — The norm {iTtarpoipr}) occurs only 
once in Scripture, Ac 15® (cf. Sir 49®), where it 
need not denote the definite spiritual change 
belonging to the word in the verb-form. The verb- 
form {^7rL<rTp€<pGip) is frequently found both in OT 
and NT, answering in the former to such Heb. 
terms as nSJC} 2 ^^. The point to be 

noted Ib that it almost invariably denotes an act of 
man : ‘ Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ’ 
(Ezk 33^^) ; ‘ Except ye turn ’ (Mt 18®) ; ‘ 'When thou 
hast turned again* (Lk 22®®), etc. It is worth 
noting also that ‘convert* is merely a synonym 
for ‘ turn,’ and answers to the same originals. In 
Ps 19^ ‘ converting ’ is a mistransk of (K'V' 
correctly ‘restoring,’ i.e, ‘refreshing,* cf. Ps 23® 
and La 1^^). In Is ‘ her converts * (AVm, RVm 
*tliey that return of her*) is too technical a tr“ of 
Whatever the causes lying behind the act of 
turning, the act itself is man’s. The idea is esp. pro- 
minent in OT ; and, while in NT it is often brought 
into connexion with repentance, in OT the term 
repent seldom occurs in reference to man. Many 
times it is used to denote an apparent change of 
purr)ose on the part of God (Gn 6® etc.), but very 
seldom in the same sense of man (1 K Job 42°). 
It never there becomes a standing term, as in NT, 
Twice at least in NT, ‘turn’ is associated with 
‘repent* (Ac 3^® 26®°). We find the term also 
'•‘ri'‘lr*y Ji-'ociated with faith: ‘A great number 
■ iJi 'i' '(<j turned to the Lord* (Ac 11®^). As 
the very idea of the word implies both a turning 
from and a turning to something, it s ■ ■ • ; . ’L 
natural to make the former aspect < . i 

repentance, wdiich is a turning from evil, and the 
latter coincide with faith, wliich is a turning to 
God. In other words, conversion on its negative 
side is repentance, and on its positive side is faith. 
In some cases one element will he emphasized, in 
some the other j and in some both will be included. 
This interpretation mil, we believe, explain all the 
passages of Scripture. ‘ Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ* (Ac 20®^), 
though the term conversion does not occur, expresses 
the contents of the idea. 

Nor is the divine ground of these acts of man 
overlooked : ‘ Unto you first, God, having raised 
up his Sen^ant, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of yon from your iniq uities * (Ac 
3®° ; ef. Jn 6^). The ancient prophet held the same 
faith ; ‘ Turn thou me, and I shall be turned ** (Jer 
31^®). Sinful man turns, but the power by which 
he does so is God*s, given him for Christa sake ; 
just as the sf i o! tiling out of the withered hand was 
man’s act, \yiz the ptover by which it was done was 
divine. The i-'O’-brj'- are addressing, not the 
^ood, but the u ■< 'xcti : wicked are to turn and 

live. In like manner the apostolic exhortations are 
addressed to those who have not yet come to God. 

There is thus little difficulty in living both the 
nature of conversion and its place in i lie order of sal- 
vation in biblical teaching. It is man*s first act 
under the leading of divine grace in the process of 
salvation, the initial step in the transition from 
evil to good. A universal presence and operation 
of grace is a necessary corollary of universal atone- 
ment ; the universal work of the Spirit goes along 
with the univers^ work of the Redeemer, always, 
of course, assuming the necessity of conditions on 
man’s part. The fulfilment of the conditions, 
divine grace supplying the power, is biblical con- 

* The Heh- is simply * I vill tum ' Cf La 521 , where the same 

passi’ie form is adopted in both AV and 11 V. This unfortunate 
mistransl impVes a technical dojfinatic sense, which is not m the 
cifijfmaL Cf. RV of Ps 51i3, Mt 1315, Lk 2232. 


version. Subsequently conversion has been identi 
fied with regeneration ; and there is less objection 
to such use, if the term is so defined and accepted. 

Scripture recognizes not only divine grace as the 
efficient cause of conversion, but also human agency 
in bringing it about. This is the preaching of the 
truth by prophets and apostles : in other words, the 
proclamation of God’s truth by men who are 
themselves witnesses to its power. This is not 
only implied ’ ■ ' . • : ’ ferred to, but 

is expressly ■- e.g, Ac 10^ 

14^. The importance of the channel which conveys 
the water, or of the wire which conveys the force, 
although secondary, is still great. While recogniz- 
ing that, as a rule, divine grace works through 
human means and instruments, we need not doubt 
that it also can and does often work independently. 

J. S. Banks. 

CON YERT. — In AV c. is used once intransitively, 
Is ‘ lest they see with their eyes . . and con- 
vert and be healed’ (RV ‘turn again’). Cf. 
Wyclif’s tr. of Jn 1®® (1382) ‘ Sothli Ihesu convertid 
and seynge hem suwynge him, seith to hem. What 
seken ye?’ The most frequent meaning of c, in 
early Eng, (and in AV) is simply to turn (e.g. Is 
60^) ; but the mod. use was known, as Shaks. Merck, 
of Yen. III. V. 37 : ‘ in converting Jews to Christiana 
you raise the price of pork.* In Ps 23® for AV ‘ he 
restoreth my soul,* Rouay reads ‘he hath couuerted 
my soule,’ with the remark, ‘which is the first 
justification.’ See Conversion. J. Hastings. 

CONVINCE. — Certainly in most, probably in all 
the examples of c. in AV, the meaning is to 
convict. Job 32^® ‘ There was none of you that 
convincsed Job * cf. Ps 50®^, Pr 30® where EV 
have ‘ 'oprov’c,’ but ‘convict* would be better); 
Job’s frioful-s oid not try to convince him merely, 
hut to convict him, find him in the wrong, and that 
is probably the , * both of the Heb. and of 

the English. I 'n ; Gr. is either the simple 
Jn 8 ^® ‘ Which of you me of sin ? ’ ; 1 Co 
14®^ ‘ he is of all, he is judged of all ’ 5 Tit 1 ® 
‘ to c. the gainsayers * (not merely refute in argu- 
ment, but convict in conscience) ; Ja 2 ® ‘ are c®^of 
the law’ ; Jude^^ (edd. j TR i^ekiyx^) ‘to c. all that 
are ungodly among them of their ungodly deeds’ ; or 
BcaKaTe\4yxoM>ait a compound occurring here only in 
all Gr. literature, Ac 18®® ‘ he mightily the Jews’ 
(RV ‘ powerfully confuted ’ ; but from the analogy 
of other passages it is prob. that St. Luke means 
that the apostle brought home moral blame to 
them, not merely that he refuted their arguments). 
Cf. Milton, Far. Beg. iii. 3, ‘Satan stood . . . 
confuted, and convinc’t ’ ; and Adams, Serm. li. 38, 
‘Whatsoever is written is written either for our 
instruction or destruction ; to convert us if we 
embrace it, to convince us if we despise it.* 

J. Hastings. 

CONVOCATION.— See Congregation. COOK- 
ING.— See Pood. COPPER.— See Brass. 

COPTIC VERSION.— See Egyptian Versions. 
COR.— See Weights and Measures. 

CORAL (ni'SNi) is twice (or thrice, if we include Pr 
24^ wheic ‘ too liigh ’ is tr. of same word) mentioned 
in OT, Job 28^® and Ezk 27^®; and as coral ia 
abundant in the waters of the Mediterranean, the 
reference in the latter to Syria as a ‘ merchant in 
coral * is peculiarly appropriate (cf. Dillm. Job 28^®). 
Red coral {Corulhum rubrurn) is probably meant, 
as being specially suited for ornament ; but from 
the rareness of ornaments of this material, found 
amongst those of Egypt and Phoenicia, we may 
conclude that it was not in much request, at leasl 
in OT times ; on the other hand, the material 
may have crumbled away, or been dissolved. 
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The polyps, or animals producing coral, belong 
to those members of the Actinozoa which secrete 
a hard, generally calcareous, skeleton. They 
flourish in the warm waters of the Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean, where these are clear and fiee 
fxum sediment, at various depths down to about 
80 fathoms or more. The most important fisheries 
are oif the coast of Tunis, Algeria, Naples, Genoa, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. E. HULL 

COR-ASHAN (AY Chor-ashan, 1 S SO^o) is the 
present reading of MT, but the ong. 

text was undoubtedly Bor-ashan (0“"'''^), as is 
evident from the LXX (A BojpoLcrdv, B BrypcrdjQee) . 
Cl notes of Budde, Driver, and Wellh. ad loo. The 
place may be the same as Ashan of Jos 15‘^2 x9h 

J. A. Selbie. 

CORBAN (Heb. korhdn) means (1) an 
oblation ; (2) a gift. The word occurs Mk ‘ If 

a man shall say to his father or his mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say. Given (to God), ye 
no longer suffer him to do aught for his father 
or his mother’ (cl Mt 16^ BY). The Talmudic 
treatise Nedarmi (=vows) discloses that the Jews 
were much addicted to rash vows ; and or its 
equivalent {=kdnas, which according to Levy is 
a corruption of kondm)^ was in constant use ; so 
that it gradually became a mere formula of inter- 
diction, without any intention of making the thing 
interdicted ‘a gift to God.’ A man seeing his 
house on fire says, ‘ My talhth shall be korban, if 
it is not burnt,’ Ned. iii. 6. In making a vow of 
abstinence he says, ‘ Konas be the food (vi. 1) or 
the wine (viii. 1) which I taste.’ When a man 
resolves not to plough a field, he says, ‘ Teonas be 
the field, if I plough it,’ iv. 7. T?( i'l' 1 'm of a 
wife is thus expressed, ‘What m\ wo » iui.m' be 
benefited by me is konas (’^ because 

she has stolen my’ cup’ or ‘struck my son,’ m. 2; 
while the precise Heb. formula of our text is 
h njii iiNU', viii. 11 (Lowe’s Mishna). 

In Nedarim^ c. ix., retractation of, and absolu- 
tion from, vows is considered. The problem was a 
knotty one. Oblations were needed for the 
sanctuary, and vows were a fruitful source of 
income ; and besides this, Dt 2321-23 most rigorously 
forbade any retractation of vows; and therefore 
the Rabbis, while they did not encourage vows, 
ruled that when made they must be kept. Here 
arises an extreme case. A man in haste or passion 
has vowed that nothing of his shall ever again go 
to the maintenance of his parents. Must that vow 
hold good ? ‘ Certainly,’ the Rabbis say. ‘ It is hard 
for the parents, but the law is clear, vows must 
be kept.’ Thus, as often, did they allow the literal 
to override the ethical. Jesus revealed a different 
‘spirit,’ as He ruled that ‘duty to parents is a far 
hi-ihei law lhan fulfilment of a rash vow.’ 

R Mlieze? ben Hyrkanos (c. A D 90), who felt in 
several ways the influence of Christianity, was 
ap‘ . uMi* ** ’'. the first Rabbi to advocate retracta- 
<•! \''>ws. I render Nedarim 9^ thus: ‘ R. 
Eliezer said that when rash vows infringe at all on 
parental obligations, Rabbis should suggest a 
retractation (lit. open a door) by appf allng to the 
honour due to parents. The sages dis'^ented R. 
Zadok said, instead of appealing to the honour due 
to parents let them appeal to the honour due to 
God ; then might rash vows cease. The sages at 
length agreed with R. Eliezer, that if the case be 
directly between a man and his parents (as in Mt 
165), they might Suggs's! retractation by appealing 
to the honour due to parent.’ 

Litekatuee.— The best elucidation is direct ftom the Mishna ; 


* In this sense very frequently in Lv and Ku (all P), elsewhere 
Ezk 2028 4o« only. 

** ConyrighU 1898, hy 


next from Edersheim, Life and Tim&s of Jesus, c xxxi ; 

^ v ' • ' ' ’ by Wetstein, Grotius, 

I . ' ^ung 

lit d. M-cxliDxixi,JuL. 

CORD. — 1. Arab. Aabl, the common name 

for rope in Syria. It is translated in RY ‘cord’ 
in Jos 215, Job tW etc. ; ‘ line ’ in Mic 25, 2 S 82, 
Ps 165 7855, 717^ 2ec 2i ; ‘ ropes ’ in 1 K 205i ; 

and ‘tacklmgs’ in Is 3323, In Syiia ropes and 
cords are made of goat’s or camel’s hair spun into 
threads, and then plaited or twisted. Sometimes 
they are made of strips of goat’s skins or cow’s hide 
twisted together. In modern times ropes of hemp 
are more commonly used. 2. Arab, riihut, 

‘band,’. ' ’ . fastening. It is so translated 

in Ezk -J , , Hos ID; but ‘ropes’ m Jg 

1513. 14 j ‘cords’ in Ps 1182" i29-i; and ‘cart rope’ 
in Is 51s. The word has the meaning of somethin 2: 
interlaced or twisted. See Band. IJc-ifIcrs tJie 
common ropes mentioned above, ropes for tempor- 
ary fastenings are often made from branches of 
vines interlaced or twisted together, and also from 
the bark of branches of the mulberry tree. 3. 

Arab. afnUl)., tent ropes, trans. ‘ cords ’ in Ex 
3940, Is 542, and Jer IO20. Tent rc' ror t-. the 
Bedawin, are made of goat’s or c ’i ■ I'- ’“iii. 4. 
iDin, Arab. Tchait., line, tr. ‘ cord’ m Ec 4^2. 5. n-', 

Arab, wittar., catgut. In Jg 10^ this word is 
translated ‘withes,’ in RYm ‘bowstring,’ which is 

’ ’ ’ ■ In Job 30^1 AY ‘ my cord ’ may 

' ’ or the ‘ rein ’ of a bridle ; in Ps 

112 .• - *i.‘ Catgut is often made in the 

village - h • 1. In the NT crxoivLOP, ropes of 
rushes, is translated ‘cord’ in Jn 2^5^ ^nd ‘ropes’ 
in Ac 2732 . W. Carslaw. 

CORIANDER SEED ("’^ gad, kSplov, coriamlnim) 
— The fruit of an umbelliferous plant, Conandrum 
sativum, L., extensively cultivated in the East It 
is an annual, with two kinds of leaves, the lower 
divided into two to three pairs of ovate-cuneate, 
dentate segments, the upper much dissected into 
linear-setaceous lobes. The fruits are ovate- 
globular, straw-coloured, twice as large as a hemp 
seed, and striate. They have a warm, aromatic 
taste, and stomachic, carminative properties. Avi- 
cenna recites (ii. 198) a long list of virtues attributed 
to it, in a variety of diseases. The only mention 
of it m the Bible is in with the size 

and colour of manna (Ex \ i . ! ). The Arabic 
name of it is kuzharah. G. E. POST 

**CORINTH (Kdptv^os) was in many respects the 
most important city of Greece (i.e. Acliaia, accord- 
ing to the Rom. r, p ■’\iiio.i. cf. Ac 20^ with 1921) 
under the Rom. P.m|).!c. Whereas Athens was 
the educational centre, the seat of the greatest 
university in the world at that time, and the city 
to which the memories of Greek freedom and older 
history clung most persistently, C. was the capital 
of the Rom. province (see Ageaia), the centre of 
^ ’ II , j, 1 c > amerce, of actual life and 

X ■■ ■'. I ' in the country; while its 

situation, again, on the great central route between 
Rome and tlie East, made it one of the knots to- 
wards which I* 1 } number of subordinate 

roads. In thi- ’ . " 1 it was the next stage to 
Ephesus (wh, see) on this great highway, and must 
have been in very close and frequent communica- 
tion with it. The situation of C. qualified it to be 
the most important centre whence any new move- 
ment in thought or society might radiate over the 
entire province of Acliaia ; and therefore it became 
one of the small list of cities (along with Syrian 
Antioch and Ephesus) which were most closely 
connected with the early spread of Christianity 
towards the West. 

C. occupied a striking and powerful position. 
'harles Scribner^s Sons 
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It was situated at tlie southern extremity of the 
narrow isthmus which connected the Peloponnesus 
with the mainland ot Greece, on a slightly raised 
terrace, sloping up from the low-lying plain to a 
bold rock, the Acrocorinthus^ which rises abruptly 
on the south side of the city to the height of 
over 1800 ft. above sea-level. Thus the city was 
easy of access from both east and west, and 
at the same time possessed of great military im- 
portance, on account of its powerful citadel. Its 
strength was increased by its fortifications, which 
not merely surrounded the city, hut also connected 
it by the ‘Long Walls’ with its harbour Lechseum 
on the western sea, about miles (12 stadia) 
distant. Its situation enabled it to command all 
land communication between central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus. Along the southern edge of the 
isthmus stretches a ridge called Oneion from E. to 
W. ; and the Acrocorinthus, which from the north 
seems to be an isolated rock, is really a spur of 
Oneion, though separated trom the ridge by a deep 
cleft or ravine. This ridge makes communication 
with the Peloponnesus difficult, leaving only three 
_ the western sea (Corinthian Gulf ), 
^ Lechsium and the Long Walls, one 
close under the walls of Corinth, and one along the 
eastern sea (Saronic Gulf), commanded by the 
other harbour of Corinth named Cenchrese (Ac 18^®, 
Eo 16^), about 8| miles (70 stadia) distant from the 
city. The Acrocorinthus commands a wonderful 
view over both seas, on the E. the Saronic Gulf, 
and on the W. the Corinthian,^ and over the low 
lands bordering the two seas, up to the mountains 
both in the Peloponnesus and in central Greece ; the 
acropolis of Athens, Mount Parnassus, and many 
other famous points are clearly visible* 

Thrf'uuh its two harbours C. bestrode the 
i^chm.ls with one foot planted on each sea; and 
hence it is called ‘two-sea’d Corinth’ (Jbimaris 
Corinthi mcenia, Horace, Od. i. 7) ; and Philip IV. of 
Macedon called it one of the * fetters of Greece ’ ; 
the other two being Chalcis in Euboea and Deme- 
trias in Thessaly. But the territory belonging to 
the city was confined and unproduc.* ‘ ( ' 

fertile though narrow strip of soil "■! _ . ■ ‘ « 
the Corinthian Gulf towards Sicyon) ; the low 
ground of the Isthmus was poor and stony ; and 
Oneion was mere rock. Hence the population was 
at once tempted by two quiet seas, and compelled 
by the churlish land, to turn to maritime enter- 
prise ; and there l?,y I'' c 'v ‘'J !■» ul C. so long as 
Greece was free. O ii\ v ’ (f "cc was enslaved 
did C. become one of the fetters of the country. 

It was customary in ancient times to haul ships 
across the low and narrow Isthmus by a made route, 
called Biolkos (SIoAkos) , between the W. and the B. 
sea. Owing to the dread entertained by ancient 
sailors for the voyage round the southern capes of 
the Peloponnesus (especially Malea), as well as to 
the saving of time effected on the voyage from Italy 
to the Asian coast by the Corinthian route, many 
smaller ships were thus carried bodily across the 
Isthmus ; though the larger ships (such as that in 
which St. Paul sailed, Ac 27^* could never have 
been treated in that way. Many travellers along 
the great route from Italy to the East came to 
Lech^um in one ship, and sailed east in another 
from Cenchreae, while the merchandise of large 
ships must have been transhipped ; and thus 
Corinth was thronged with travellei's. Under Nero 
an attempt was made about A U. 66-67 to cut a 
shin-c Till’ !U'r iln= Isthmus (after several earlier 
’’.juL 1 (.Cl! ‘Tustrated as an impious inter- 
ference with the divine will) ; and traces of the 
works were observable before the present ship- 

A )o],l lull piojcctiUf? a httle ic*o on ihe west of the 
Aciooo rnrhus seiionalv iiiieifeie-. Mirli the mow on that side; 
Leakv- wi.Ia it ' the t'yo:,v)re of Coi iTitii 


canal was made.'^* The canal was intended to be 
some distance north of the two harbours, and 
would have damaged their prosperity. In such a 
city any new movement of thought originating in 
the East was certain to become known rapidly, in 
the frequent intercourse that was maintained be- 
tween Rome and the East. Moreover, Christians 
travelling for various reasons were often likely to 
pass through C. ; and hence St. Paul calls Gains of 
I Corinth ‘ my host and of the whole Church ’ 
(Ro 162*). In the end of the 1st cent. Clement, 
writing to the Church at C., alludes several times 
!(§!,§ 10, § 35), to the frequent occasion which the 
people had to show ' -■ ' ; ' m”. s. 

In this situation ‘ ' ■ . ■ : < ■ ■ ‘ the lead- 
ing commercial city I , ( » I . - i‘ reasons, 

indeed, occasionally endangered its trading supre- 
macy for a time ; sometimes the energy of the 
Athenians, or of some other rivals, challenged it ; 
and at last the Romans destroyed the city in B 0. 
146. But the favourable situation which had made 
it the originator in Greek history of great fleets 
and of commercial enterprise on a large scale, and 
enabled it to become the mother-city of many 
colonies in the central and western parts of the 
Mediterranean, could not allow it to remain a rum 
and a mere historical memory. Por a time, indeed, 
Delos succeeded to its commercial supremacy, aiici 
Sicyon to its ' ^ Isthmian Games; 

but m B 0 46 ‘ .by Julius Csesar as 

a Rom. colony, under the name Golo7iia Laus Julia 
Conntlms, Hence a considerable proportion of the 
small number of names in NT connected with C. 
are Roman: Crispus, Titius Justus (Ac 18^* *), 
Lucius, Tertius, Gaius, Quartus (Ro 
tunatus, Achaicus (1 Co 16^'^') Since Greece was 
revived as an independent country in modern 
times, the claim of C. to be the site of the capital, 
though mentioned, has been always rejected, partly 
through the surpassing historical memories that 
cluster round Athens, and partly through the fact 
that C. is subject to earthquakes. 

The oration of Dion Chrysostom, delivered in 
C. in the early part of the 2nd cent. (Or. 37), gives 
a lively idea of the prosperity of C. ; he describes 
it as the most prominent and the richest city of 
Greece (vol. ii. p. 120, ed. Reiske), and alludes to 
its library, but enlarges chiefly on the historical 
and mythological associations. Half a century 
later Aelms Arisudes in an oration ‘ to Poseidon,’ 
delivered at C. in connexion with the Isthmian 
Games, also draws ap*^ri.-L o" !he city, enlarging 
more on the educated a: J'lei.si ^ spirit manifested 
there. About the same period Pausanias de- 
scribes its history and monuments ac*'! imV'c 
buildings (ii. c. 1-4): the old temple of 
on the top of the Acrocorinthus ; the sacred 
fountain Peirene on its side, close under the 
summit ; below this the Sisypheum ; in the lower 
city the Agora, with its temples and statues, and 
so on. The coinage of the Rom. colony proves, by 
the numerous types taken from old Conn Lilian 
history and . ' ' - the pride which was felt 

by the Roms ■ ( i ancient memories of the 
city; and at once illustrates and confirms the 
testimony of Dion and Aristides. This feeling in 
the colony must be taken into account in estimat- 
ing its character when St. Paul visited it; and 
the subject is admirably treated by Imhoof-Blumer 
and Gardner in their JSPiimismatic Commentary on 
Fausanias (see Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. 
1885, pp. 50-77), It must, however, be remembered 
that the colonial coins used by them arc generally 
later than the time of St. Paul, and that "this feel- 

* These traces, which have heen entirely ohlitciated bv the 
modem canal, are described and a map g-i\on ‘ihowinir the b’le 
intended lo bt foTowvd p-v IS’eio s canal/in BalUtin dL6 Ootret 
spond, licih .inihe mii p 225 f 
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ing grew stronger in the 2nd cent, as the Rom. 
blood and spirit died out on a foreign and uncon- 
genial soil. The circumference of the lower city 
was 40 stadia, and the circumference of the fortifi- 
cations, including in their circuit the Acrocorinthus, 
was 85 stadia (about 10 miles), as Pausanias and 
Strabo agree. Only scanty and unimpressive re- 
mains of ancient buildings now remain. 

The " ' of such a colony as C. would 
consist ^ ^ descendants of the Rom, coloni^ 

established there m BO 40, who would on the 
whole constitute a sort of local aristocracy ; (2) of 
many resident ‘ Romans ’ who came for commercial 
reasons, in addition to a few resident officials of 
the government ; (3) of a large Greek population, 
who ranked as Dicolce ; (4) of many other resident 
strangers of various nationalities, attracted to C. 
for various reasons, amid the busy intercourse that 
characterized the Rom. world. The Rom. colonial 
blood had not yet had time to melt into the Greek 
stock, as it probably did in the cent, or two follow- 
ing St. Paul’s visit. Among the resident strangers 
it is clear that a considerable colony of Jews 
existed at C., where they had a synagogue (Ac 18^); 
and in such a commercial centre a Jewish settle- 
ment was a matter of course Among the Corin- 
thian Jews a certain number of converts, including 
some of the most prominent persons, joined St. 
Paul (Ac Ro 16^1, 1 Co ; and this was, 
doubtless, one of the reasons why the feeling 
against St. Paul was so strong in the city, leading 
even to a plot against his life (Ac 20^). It is clear, 
however, both from Ac and from the two letters of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, that the Church con- 
sisted chiefly of non-Jews (see esp, 1 Co 122). 55^^ 
the presence in the Church of some influential 
Jews, and probably of a considerable number of 
Gentiles who had previously been brought under 
the influence of the synagogue (such as Titus 
Justus, Ac 18^), constituted an element always 
likely to cause that strong Judaizing tendency 
which is revealed in St. Paul’s letters. 

St. Paul visited C. at first without any definite 
intention of making it a great centre of his work 
(Ac 181). He was still under the impression that 
his call to Macedonia (Ac 162* lO) was operative ; 
and he wa- t I • return to Macedonia, and 
'li " • (1 Th 217- , but was pre- 
various circumstances and imp'-dinii iit-. 
(which he sums up in the expression ‘ mi irndei i‘(i 
us’). It would appear from the narrative of Ac 
18^^* that in Athens, and at first in C., St, Paul 
was still strongly ui;h the Macedonian 

scheme, and was oiil> (hbiNnii!: his return thither 
until the difficulties were cleared away. But a 
' ■ ' ‘ - 18®- 1*^) ahi T’ul lii-i rlnii', when 

in a . - • the Lord direc.L'l hmi !o speak 

freely and boiuiy in C., ‘ for I have much people in 
this city.’ St. Paul regarded this as releasing him 
from the Macedonian duty, and now directed his 
work entirely towards the new sphere, in which he 
remained altogethei for a year and six months. 
It is not stated what period had elapsed between 
his arrival and this revelation; hut, in all prob- 
ability, no very long time intervened. It is at 
least clear that ila I’l \v cnirnir Junius Gallic 
arrived after the rcM a* d u irmg the second 

period of work, which was directed towards the 
new Achaian sphere. But evidently even during 
the first period St. Paul had been encouraged by 
considerable success in 0. In the J e wi^? h synagogue, 
indeed, he had met with strong opposition, and 
had already found himself obliged to break off his 
connexion cieliiiitely with liis own nation, and to 
go unto the Gentiles (Ac 18®) from henceforth (le. 
during the rest of his stay in C,). But even among 
the Jews, Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 

believed with all his house : while among the 
VOL. I. — 31 ’ ' 


genera’ * <:* i’.*' of C. many were baptized (Ac 
18®). \ ' baptisms m C. wr' - ■ “ ’ 

by St- Paul himself, except those of f 
Gains, and of the household of Stephan; ^ 

It is not certain whether this abstention from 
personally baptizing was something peculiar in the 
special case of C., or was commonly practised hy 
St. Paul; but the other apostles seem to have 
often left the work of baptizing to ministers and 
subordinates (Ac lO^s 135^ ^ and St. Paul probably 
did the same. The three exceptions mentioned by 
him are noteworthy ; the circumstances show why 
St. Paul was likely to attach special importance 
to them ; Stephanas was ‘ the first - fruits of 
Achaia’ (1 Co Gams was his host on his 

later visit (Ro Ib^S), and therefore probably a 
specially beloved friend ; Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, was a convert of uncommon importance. 

About five or six weeks, perhaps, after St. 
Paul’s arrival at C., he was rejoined by Silas and 
Timothy, returning from Macedonia. He had left 
them at Bercea, and they had joined him prob- 
ably in Athens, and been immediately sent away 
on a mission to Thessalonica (1 Th 3^, Ac 17^^ 18^) 
and probably also to Philippi.^ The fact that 
Timothy alone is quoted as authority for news 
from Thessalonica (1 Th 3^), and as messenger to 
Thessalonica, shows that Silas had been sent to 
some other city of Macedonia (doubtles' 

Immediately on receipt of Timothy’s ■ 

wrote his Pirst Ep. to the Thess. (1 Th 3®) from C. 

The date of the second is not so clearly fixed ; but 

it also was probably composed in the early part 

of the Corinthian work, immediately on receipt 

of news about the reception of the first letter in 

Thessalonica. 

During St. Paul’s residence in C., Gallic came to 
govern Achaia as proconsul of praetorian rank. 
There is no evidence, except what can be derived 
from the life of St. Paul, to fix the year in which 
Gallic administered the province ; but he may 
probably have come during the summer of A 11 
52, though some authorities fix the date differently 
(53, Renan, Lightfoot; see GALLIC' D 1*1 . his 
administration, the Jews — angry at i < ■;» .* i s of 
at least 01 ’ ’'*■ . ■ oatriot, at the manner in 

which St. I ' ■ ! ■ ■ . away from them with a 

very exasperating gesture, and at the institution 
of a rival meeting-house next door to the syna- 
gogue, in the house of Titus Justus, a Roman, and 
a ‘ God-fearing ■ ' ‘ 'Ac 18®-®) — brought an 

accusation agai- ■ " l*.i before the procon«;nl 
In order that such an accusation might be adieiULd 
for trial, the Jews must have tried to give to it a 
colouring of offence against Roman law, for the 
Jews still possessed the right to try among them- 
selves in their own way any offence against purely 
Jewish religious observance. But the aneiipl to 
give colour to a charge which was iiri; My 
reli^ous did not deceive Gallic; he refused to 
admit the case to trial, and ‘ drave them from the 
iudjim nt—oat ’ His action was highly important ; 
ii j.Miovijiittd to an authoritative decision that St. 
Paul’s pivachins- could not be construed as an 
offence agaiii"; Uoni. law, and that, if there was 
anything wrong in it, the wrong was only in 
respect of Jewish law, and therefore should come 
before a Jewish court, and could not he admitted 
before the proconsular court. This decision by an 
official of such rank formed a precedent which 
might be appealed to in later trials ; and it is not 
too much to say that it had practic;uly the force of 
a declaration of freedom to preach in the province. 
According to our view, this incident had a marked 
effect in directing St. Paul’s attention to the pro- 
tection which the Roman state might give him 

* We see that Philippi was in freauent eommunication mth 
St. Paul (Ph 4^^*). 
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against tlie Jews. Hitherto his position had been 
so Immhle that his i elation to the state had prob- 
ably not entered consciously into his mind, or 
formed any part of his calcalations , but the de- 
cision of the first Roman imperial official before 
whom he had been accused (combined with the 
favourable memory of the other high imperial 
oflBlcial, Sergius Paulas, with whom he had come 
in contact), was calculated to make a strong im- 
pression on his mind. 

When St Paul ceased to preach in the syna- 
’ ’ 1 m to use the house of Titus Justus, 

, . ■ proselyte’ (evidently Roman from 

his name) , as a centre for teaching. In the follow- 
ing months lie was evidently understood by the 
Corinthian population to be one of those lecturers 
on philosophy and morals, so common in the Greek 
world, who often travelled, and settled in new 
cities where there seemed a good ■ • * * . r*»‘ « 

teacher ; and scornful remarks were : ! 
ing the high fees charged by teachers of estab- 
lished reputation with the gratis lectures of this 
new aspirant, and an impression was common that 
St. Paul (like other beginners iv ) was 

working to obtain a reputation ‘ such 

as would justify him, after a time, in beginning to 
charge fees, and make a livelihood by his brains 
instead of by his hands. The effect produced on 
St. Paul by these remarks is shown in 1 Co. 

As was the case m most other cities, the Greek 
populace of C. disliked the Jews ; and the marked 
reprimand administered to the latter by Gallio, in 
refusing to entertain the case against St. Paul, 
seems to have been pop J.n* i i iho city (Ac 181'^). 
The Greeks took and \h ju So^i '.o;u the ruler of the 
synagogue (who had ap'.r • i!lv succeeded Crispus 
when the latter became a Otiristian) ; *■ and Gallio 
took no notice of an act which he may probably 
have considered as a piece of rough ]ustice, and 
also as a mark of popular approval (which was 
always grateful to a Rom, official). At this time 
there can be no doubt that in the popular mind 
Christianity was looked on merely as an obscure 
variety of Judaism. 

In C. at his first arrival Paul became 
acquainted with two persons who played an im- 
portant part ill subsequent events ; these were 
PrisGiIia and Aquila (to follow the noteworthy 
order observed by St. Luke, Ac and by St. 

Paul himself, Ro 2 Ti 4^^). Aquila, a Jew of 
the province Pontus, had left Kv/me in consequence 
of Claudius’ edict ^pcrluiD-^ i ‘d in the latter part 
of A D. 50) and me c(»in:mTC dl advantages of C. 
attracted him thither. St. Paul resided m their 
house during his long stay in C. ; and they accom- 
panied him to Ephesus, where they were still resid- 
ing when he came thither after visiting Pal, Syrian 
Antioch, and the Galatian churches. Priscilla 
bears a good Rom, name, and was probably a lady 
of good family (which would explain why she is so 
often mentioned before her husband); and Aquila 
doubtless had acquired a wide knowledge of the 
Rom. world during his life ; and they would there- 
fore be well suited to suggest to St. Paul the 
central importance of Rome in the development of 
the Church, and form a medium of communication 
with the great city. We may fairly associate with 
this ‘‘h r h’ * ) the maturing of St. Paul’s plan 
for ^ « ! / . 1 4 Rome and the West, which we 

find '! iL I \ arranged a little later (Ac 1921 , 

* So in AT ; but in BV it seems to be implied that the Jews 
beat (imnlyini? tlias hevas a Clri'.tian, as either he 

or ai oiliLi afun winds ’\\a'«, 1 Co U'- but it seems in- 

concMMib'e that Ga’.Iio ‘•hoTi.d have ](eriiiiir»d such an act on 
The p'li i ot tho'so AS horn he had in-: ^s’lubhed •'O emphatically. 

So in RV ; but AV has i ' u .,’m r n 

i The dates assigned van O t 1 1 v l" as the year, 

and it has been contended that L’* - .‘,i q «. . j' 

uniformly one year too early (Rair'a^ S' 7 ,/n,' cr. 

pp. 68, 264), Lightfoot gives the ■ lU ..J, Kcu*. ol, J.iwu. .'J 


Ro 15-^). In this respect, also, the Corinthian 
residence was an epoch in St. Paul’s conception of 
the development of the Church in the Rom. world. 

In C. the dLVvibipuu'pt of the Church might be 
expected to move rapidly. East and West met 
there, where Rom. colonists, Greek residents, and 
Jewish settlers all dwelt ; and thought '■'I 

in the contact of race with race. But ' ; ■! 
velopment always implies dissension and conflict 
of opinions ; and hence we find the existence ot 
warring factions mentioned far more emphatically 
m C. than in any other Church; some were of 
I Paul (the founder), some of Apollos (Paul’s 
eloquent successor), some of Cephas (^.e- the 
Judaizing party), some of Christ (presumably per- 
' sons who claimed to he above mere apostolic 
partisanship), as we read in 1 Co I 12 , Of these 
parties it is perhaps a permissible conjecture that 
the Rom. colonists, and the freedmen who natur- 
ally r i ’> them, formed the bulk of the first, 

whih .0 I . residents had been more attracted 

by the Alexandrian [■liil-'-rO ^ . a: " ■ 

mysticism of Apollos ; ihe Jews and 
would comprise the Judaizing adherents of Cephas. 
St. Paul, when he came to C , seems to have been 
moved by the want of success that had attended 
his very philosophic style of address in Athens; 
and he deliberately adopted a specially simple 
style of address. As he says (1 Co 2^ cf. Ac 18^), 
he came not with oratorical power or philosophic 
subtlety, expounding the mysterious nature of 
God ; he did not declare to the Corinthians, as he 
had done to the Athenian audience, ‘the Divine 
Nature’ (Ac 1728*29). determined not to know 
anything among his hearers at C. save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. To the Greeks, who 
sought after philosophy, > ' ■ ' must have 

seemed uneducated and . ^ Co 23 ^ ^ 

and we might conjecture that, as a rule, they 
would prefer lliOs'ino"'<ij:(' as delivered by Apollos 
But there is ni> l\ in lUi 10 confirm this *« ' 
and in the only slight description A’ 
preaching in Achaia, he is said to ■ 1 

specially successful among the Jews (Ac 18^^). It 
seems, therefore, not possible to feel any confidence 
in the details of an hypothesis connecting the 
parties m the Church with the nationalities that 

were mingled in the of C., though we 

admit the strong proDamiity that the variety of 
races contributed to cause the variety of parties, 
and that there would be a tendency for each race 
to become concentrated in one party. 

The preceding paragraphs show that we are 
justified in attaching great importance to St. 
Paul’s stay in C., as constituting an epoch in his 
preaching, in his plans, and in his conscious 
attitude towards the Rom. government, and also 
as resulting in the formation of a new Church in 
the track of ready communication alike with the 
East and with Italy. As to the constitution of 
this new Church, it is evident that a very consider- 
able ennavra'i')" hail been formed in C. within a 
few 3 oars I'ln r Si. haul first entered it, and some 
of the converts were men of position; on the 
whole, however, he declares that there were among 
them not many that were deeply educated in 
philosophy, not many official dignity 

and power, not many of !ii.'«i ■ ‘m,- ■ birth (1 Co P®); 
the hulk of the Church was humble, but these 
words (‘ not many ’) may fairly be taken as imply- 
ing that there were in it some few members of 
higher position. 

St. Paul seems to have departed from C. for the 
puiposG of ' ' ■ the fea^-t at Jerus. (Ac 18^2, 

where RV ■ - ■ ords imimating Ids intention 

— but probably they are originar); we cannot 
doubt that this was the Passover, which fixes his 
departure to early spring, and his arrival in C. to 
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autumn, acc. to our view Sept. Si-March 53 (52- 
54 many scholars, 48-50 Harnack). Perhaps his 
vow, in accordance with which he cut his hair 
in Cenchre*^, when on the point of going on board 
the ship, was completed and discharged at the 
Passover in Jerusalem. Doubtless, he performed 
the voyage on a ship whose special purpose was to 
carry pilgrims to Jerus. for the feast from Achaia 
and Asia. In 20® he probably again thought of 
■ ' the voyage on such a ship, and found 

,'ews were too incensed against him to 
make the voyage safe. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian Church 
is lightly passed over by St. Luke. Apollos was 
sent over from Ephesus with a letter of recom- 
mendation to the brethren in Achaia (Ac 18^^, 
2 Co 31),’^ and his influence in C. was powerful (Ac 
1827. 28^ 1 qq 112). It ] ” admitted that St. 

Paul, during the early ; { stay in Ephesus, 

sent to C. a letter which has not been preserved 
(1 Co 5®) ; and it may be regarded as highly prob- 
able that this is not the only one of his letters 
that has perished. The view has also been strongly 
maintained that St. Paul paid a short visit to C. 
from Ephesus, and returned to Ephesus (2 Co 
12ii 131) j more probably, such a short visit 
was paid later from Macedonia (see Drescher in 
SK^ 1897, pp 50 f£.). In the latter part of St. 
Paul’s stay in Ephesus, however, the report that 
was brought to him from C. by envoys (1 Co 
1817. 18) drew from him the letter which has been 
preserved, and is commonly cited as 1 Co. It 
seems probable that this letter was sent by the 
hands of Titus . at least it is certain that he was 
sent by St. Paul on a mission to C. about this 
time (2 Co ; and St. Paul several times refers 
to the strong interest which Titus took in the 
Corinthians (2 Co 71 ^ S^g). Timothy also was sent 
on a mission to C. from Ephesus (1 Co4i^). when 
St. Paul left Ephesus and came to Macedonia, he 
met there Titus on his return 'w C. i ' at 
Philippi), after having been i:- pi- ' ■* "1 r the 
hope of finding him at Troas. Evidently, Titus 
returned from C. by the land route or by a coast- 
ing vessel by way of Macedonia and Troas. On 
this report the second letter to C. was now dis- 
patched; and Titus went on a second mission, 
accompanied this time by *the brother whose 
praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
Churches’ (identified by an early tradition, which 
may probably be correct, as St. Luke). Timothy 
also returned by the laud route from C., and met 
St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Co l^). After spending 
some months in Macedonia, apparently in several 
cities (Ac 202, i Co 165, Rq St. Paul entered 
Greece, where he spent three months, chiefly, 
no doubt, at C., during the winter of 66-57 
(or 57-58 acc. to Lightfoot and many others). 
During the years 56-66 St. Paul had been much 
occupied with a scheme for a general contribution 
from his new Churches in the four proviuces 
Achaia, Macedonia, Galatia, and Asia,t which was 
to be devoted to the benefit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. To this scheme St. Paul attached the 
utmost importance, as marking the solidarity of 
the new foundations with the original Church; 
and he pays a high compliment to the Corinthians 
for the readiness with which they had begun to 
respond to the call (2 Co QS-S), No envoy from C. 
is named among the delegates sent in charge of 

* In tho of 2 To S |>' •* 'i' . came 

with, letror^ of 'Cl' t * i » i, < ■ to, as 
well as 111 " 1 r* Kcoimm uKm n 

1 8t. Paul mentions the contnhniion of Macedonia and 
Achaia in Ro 2 Co ® 9*, of Galatia and Corinth. 1 Co nu 
He has no occasion to allude to that of Asia ; and he alludes to 
Tli'iT of Ga'ir 'b o''\ : erhaps as being the first and supplying 
tiu‘ model. 'I '-e ri contnhuiion is implied in Ac 20*, where 
the envoys who carried it to Jerus. aie mentioned (,cf Ac 


the money to Jerus, (Ac 20^) ; but it seems possible 
that the Corinthians asked either St. Paul himself 
or one of the envoys mentioned in 2 Co 
as their steward 

The development of the Church in C. between 
AD. 53 and 57, and the kinds of difficulties that 
beset the early steps of this young congregation, 
are closely connected with the letters of St. Paul 
(which form our sole authority), and will be 
;:i I*. "•"■■"ed under the heading of 

( ■ i\ ■ ''b", ii»'<! ! -> TO THE; but we must 

here refer to the probable influence of the char- 
acter of society in the city on the Church. C. had 
always been a great seat of the worship of 
\ ’ r 1 ' ' . ‘ I that goddess retained in her seat 

■. , * I " ' . " much of the abominable (and 
really non-Greek) character of the Asian and esp. 
l^hoenician religion from which she sprang, par- 
ticularly the system of Merodoiiloi who lived a life 
of vice as part of the religious ceremonial of the 
goddess. Hence the viciousness of C. was pro- 
verbial through the Roman world; and we can 
realize how vile was the society out of which the 
Corinthian congregation arose, how hard it was for 
them to shake'^oft the influence of early and long 
association with vicious surroundings, how deep 
they were likely to sink in case of any lapse from 
religion. It is no wonder that St. Paul wrote 
(1 Co 5i<^) that, if they were to cut themselves off 
altogether from vicious persons, they ‘must needs 
go out of the world.’ 

Near C. was the scene of the Isthmian Games, 
one of the four great athletic contests and festivals 
of Greece. These games were held at the shrine 
of Poseidon, a little way N.E. of the city, about 
the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and close to the 
shore of the Saronic Gulf They were of the usual 
Greek style, including foot-races, chariot-races, 
boxing, etc., and the victor’s prize was a wreath of 
the foliage of the pine-trees, which grow abund- 
antly on the coast It is usual to say that St. 
Paul borrows his imagery m such passages as 
1 Co 924-26 from these games ; but games were uni- 
versal in all Greek or semi-Greek cities ; and St. 
Paul, who had lived long in such cities as Tarsus 
and Antioch, and had already visited many others, 
did not require to visit the Isthmian Games in 
order to write that ‘ they which run in a race run 
all, hut one receiveth the prize, ’ or that ‘ they do 
it to receive a corruptible crown.’ Such allusions 
would he as luminous to the inhabitants of every 
other Greek city in the Mediterranean lands as 
they were to the Corinthians. 

Litkeatvbb — O f * cs on I-'* ■! \ i' lest are 

Leake’s Morea^ iii. - his /*> 892 ff ; 

Curtins, Pehponnesos, 11 514 ff. ; Clail^ Pi- '/O' 7. < v 42-61 
The guide-books, especiaUj Bfedeker, are gooa , and tne articles 
m works C‘ G \ _■ •.< , * ’ Laieial excellent in i ega- d 

to Greece i' . ■ -i , on the cine" of A"ia» 

The works ■ .. p.. , ybeare and Howson, and 

a host of others, are, as a rule, very good in their treatment of 
Oonnth. On the coinage, besides Imhoof-Bliimer and Gardner 
already quoted, see the works of Mionnet, Eckhel, and cata- 
logues like that of the British Museum. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.— 

1. Place of the Epistle in Tradition. 

2. Transmission of the Text. 

3. Internal Evidence and Genuineness. 

4 Recent Criticism. 

5. St PauVs earlier Relation <! with Corinth 
6 The Place of the Epi«tlc in Pauline Chronology 

7. Co-.l h )i C. T-P (” • 

8. Jm«« . -VM u( ( c " a-'d ’"'.h to." of the Epistle, 

n \ Epdle. 

pi hr d r I’,. istle (general). 

11 n-'L'i a Jrnpn’ ar u 

12. IL(* r 1 n-Triri I.ii'., individual and corporate, in the 

r pislh 

13 Select Buliogiaiiliy 

1. The two companion Epistles to the Corin- 
thians have occupied from the first an unchallenged 
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place among the acknowledged writings of St. 
Paul. These writings, as is well known, formed a 
recognized group, under the name of * the Apostle,’ * 
before the date at which we have evidence of a 
complete NT Canon. The well-known response t 
of the Scillxtan Martyrs (A.D. 180) at once includes 
and distinguishes the ‘ letters of Paul a just man ’ 
among the ‘hooks’ carried about by Christians. 
That a collection of Pauline letters existed at 
least as early as the reign of Trajan is a strong 
inference from the now generally accepted date of 
the Ignatian letters. 4: Whether or no the whole 
thirteen letters, already included in the Muratorian 
list, were part of this collection from the first 
cannot be discussed here ; but it is of special in- 
terest for our purpose to note that, although eventu- 
a ” j - . [ ■ ‘I - ‘i’ c'll by the modern order, traceable as far 
biiTh ‘ > (/.igcn, a ve^ ancient order of the thir- 
teen Epp., preserved in Can. Murat, and attested 
from other quarters, places the Epp. to Corinth at 
the head or the list. Zahn infers that this order 
is the primitive one, and that the collection of 
Pauline Epp. was first made at Corinth. § In any 
ease, the recognition of our Epistle is coeval with 
the evidence for any collection of the apostle; 
in fact it goes back beyond any clear evidence of 
the kind. The reference in Clement of Rome ( xlvii. 
1) is, unlike most of the early references to NT 
hooks, a formal appeal to our letter. Echoes of 
the Ep. are too numerous to be quoted here (a 
fairly full collection is in Charteris" Canonicity, p. 
222 ff.) ; they occur in Clement of Rome (seven), 
Ignatius (nine), Poly carp (three, or with the 
Martyrdom, four), Justin (at least five) [Hennas, 
Sim. V. vii. 2, is doubtful, and :Ik m; s bo said 
of Didache x. fiapb^v d.ddi, ana 1 una the 

citations in Hippolytus we know that the Ophites 
knew our Ep. ; the same is true of Basilides as well 
as of the later Gnostics. It is unnecessary to set 
out in detail the evidence for an undisputed fact 
(see below, § 4). 

2, The Epistle has been transmitted in the 
Peshitta, Old Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions 
of NI^ as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. 

Oi the latter, tlie Epistle is contained entire m NBADpa^i 
(1413-22 ‘rnanu alia antiqua’), T? (eopN of r>), Tj FG contain all 
but SS-16 07-14 0 all except 7**’ lr> l.r !>►, L* all except 7i5-i7 
1223-135 1423-39. p I iifyiPunis aie contapipd in If (r f llo nnsor, 
Euthalicma, 601), 12, K nli ), (), S 2 Oj iJio is irsives, 

it may • lo rt 'i-r ; » 5, iT, o*' snc-* ul luicicv 

Tbe uiU ijaif, oi <‘s..r Lpistle is imi'-"- ■: < u •■ii 'it T. a ■>> the 
Gr. -Latin MSS DL (d e ; ou £ and g see Cretrorv, I'Tol*>gomena^ 
p. 969, and *. ■’ ! i. ^ Lnb in x,, 

a 9th cent. - -s • !p 

The Epistle then comes down to us with every 
possible external attestation of gciiu-ut ’u and 
Its integrity (see on 2 Co, § 8) is cqi.i.ily free from 
suspicion. , 

8, But external attestation is hardly enough to 
determine the authorship of a hook in the face of 
internal evidence. What then does the Epistle 
tell us of its authorship? We may remark 
generally that no NT writing bears a more con- 
vincing stamp of originality than this letter ; it is 
deal I y tlie reflex of a great and markedly indi- 
vidual personality. Manifold as are its contents, 
its several parts hang naturally together, and are 
strongly homogeneous in treatment and style. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, the Ep., read 
in conjunction with our other sources of know- 
l^ge, yields a definitely realizable historical 
situation, without a particle of evidence to sug- 
gest that it stands to those sources in a secondary 
relation Until quite modern times, and except 

* 7ahn, Gesch. d. N'T Kanons^ i. 263, n. 2. 

+ Zahn, 11 . u. 996, i. 32 86 nn. 

t The question -rtU be found discussed under Oanon, Paul ; 
Cf. Sanday, BL p. 363 ff 

5 1. 835 3. But see Clemen, EinheitlichJscit dor PB, 11, 178 


within a limited area, this has not been questioned. 
Our Ep., with 2 Co, Ro, and Gal, have, as is well 
known, formed the \ and unassailable 

nucleus of admitte( '* " ^ ritings, and have 

furnished to criticism the standard by which the 
claims of all other supposed Pauline literature 
have been estimated. This was conspicuously the 
case in the period of the Tubingen school. With 
the exception of the free-lance Bruno Bauer, 
whose isolated attack is recorded rather as a 
literoi\ ( 11 ! io-il." than as a contribution to histori- 
cal ille four Epp. were allowed on all 

sides, even by the most radical criticism, to be the 
genuine work of St. Paul. This was characteristic 
ot the genuine psychological insight which, in 
spite of admitted < ' • . -of subjective 
criticism, marks the . ■ . . . Baur and hia 

ablest followers. 

4. Of late years, however, the genuineness of 
the four ‘Pauline homologumena’ has been called 
in question by a somewhat more imposing body of 
opinion.* On the one hand, a somewhat numerous 

band of Dutch writers 'To ‘ mlinae 

m Th. T. 1882-1886; • -i ^ FeW- 

simiha, 1886; Van Manen in Jahrbh. f. Prot. 
Theol. 1883-1887, and others) have, by subjective 
criticism of the wildest kind, endeavoured to dis- 
solve the personality of St.^ Paul and of Jesus 
Christ, and resolve the leaching of th ' T-pi». in'-o 
the pioduct of vague «;id iir biluii -iy . -S'ln.cd 
movements of Jewish religious thought. Kuenen, 
Scholten, and others have thought the arguments 
by which these views are supported worthy of 
refutation, but any detailed notice of extrava- 
gances, tending only to bring rational historical 
criticism into discredit, would oe out of place in an 
article like the present. The same must be said of 
a somewhat less fanciful critic, Rudolf Steck, 

f rofessor at Bern, who published (Berlin, 1888) 
>er Galaterhrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucM, 
His arguments reach our Ep. through that to the 
Galatians. The latter is condemned, partly on 
the ground of its discrepancies with Ac (exactly 
icversing the, i. . ‘ ,>r Baur and his followers, 

Steck allows A\ i \ . \\v superiority as a source), 
p^tly on that of its literary dependence upon 
Ro, and 1 and 2 Co. Tx p V: • method to the 

latter, Steck t finds i‘i i ; signs of de- 
pendence on Ro (e.g. the & y^ypairrat of 1 Co 4® 
refers to Ro 12^!), while the latter in turn pre- 
supposes the Gospels, and such post-Christian 
Apocr. as 2 Es and the Assumption of Moses. 
Accordingly, all the ‘Pauline homologumena’ fall 
to the ground. Our Ep. in particular is dependent 
upon the synoptic Gospels, especially on Lk, as 
appears from the accounts of the Last Supper (1 Co 
11) and of the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ {1 Co 15). Steck appears to have gained a 
convert in J. Eriedricli {Die Unechtheit des Galater- 
BriefeSj 1891). 

Those who wish to follow the questions raised by 
Loman, Steck, and iheir adherents into further 
detail, may be referred the works quoted in the 
previous notes. A general weakness of aH the 
witers in question appears to be a defective 
aiquqti.ilion of pcrson.ality, carrying with it an 
ma'/iluv 10 disrin^iubli ijie spontaneous from the 
artificial. In coimnon w ith the representatives of 

* » * ' n‘ ■ I , r aents of the Dutch hyper- 

• ■ I > ■ ' ■ by Knowliug, The Witness 

wj p i u\ ; cr a.«o ^c‘J.ll_i^dol n Uana-Kotiiinn t(ii ^ 

vol Ii ' ’ i> ' oO./u/ty-, n tm f'ent'r der 

Kfdih. / - ot \ olter (Komposition 

d^i paul. Jl -ttnejey 1890) reach a bimilar conclusion by a super- 
!<. fined method of analysis. 

+ Sli*(k is an.sw't'r«,il In Gloel, T>fc nTtaste Krifil: Galafer- 

and Lmlcrur.un, Iji'e Bch^hci^, der p ^ for 

■what spec. allv refers to our Epi.«i!e bee Knowhii^, pj> ]<)()-207. 
Ti'f- q'M s on bfis 6c( n doonced fiotn time to uuie, especially id 

t . P'o* K'i) ilv I'f 
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every influential school of criticism, we regard the 
Pauline authorship of our Ep. as unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. 

5. St. Paul first visited Corinth during his first 

European mission (Ac The circumstances 

have Ibeen stated under Corinth, In modification 
of the view there taken, it should be noted that at 
any rate the arrival of Timothy and Silas from 
Macedonia convinced him that Corinth was to be 
a great centre of work.^ He ‘ became engrossed m 
the word’ {crwelx^ro v.®). The vision of 

yy &. 10 iiatj reference rather to alarms arising on 
the spot (1 Co 2^) than to any remaining doubt as 
to his mission to the Corinthians. His earliest 
converts were made by his addresses in the syna- 
gogue, and comprised ‘ Jews and Greeks ’ (Ac 18^). 
To the former class belonged Crispus; but the 
baptism of the household of Stephanas must have 
been his first conquest (1 Co 16^®). S. and Gains 
were probably proselytes (ie, <r€^6/jLevoi), After the 
arrival of his companions, St. Paul, engrossed in 
preaching, entrusted the baptism of his converts to 
them (1 Co ^®). St. Paul was the first to preach 
the gospel at Corinth. Hence he describes himself 
as the planter (1 Co 3®), the first builder 

the father (4^®) of the Cor, Church. He laid, as 
its foundation, ‘Jesus Christ’ (3^^), teaching the 
significance of His death (2^, 2 Co 8®) and resur- 
rection (1 Co 15^'^), of the Eucharist (10^®^* 11^^*), 
the fundamental principles of the Christian life 
(316 gi6. hope beyond the grave (15^®-^ 

1®, cf. 6®). The composition of the Cor. Church 
was mainly Gentile, but not without Jews (Ro 16®^, 
1 Co 7^® 9^^ 12 ^®) ; and heathenish antecedents (12^ 
6^^) were the cause of most of the troubles of the 
community. The Christians of Corinth were of 
the lower ranks of life 7®^), though there were 
marked difteiences of wealth among them (11®^) ; 
Gains and Erastus {Ro 16®®) may be added to 
Crispus and Stephanas (above) as persons of higher 
social position. 

Of the numbers of the Cor. Church we cannot 
form any safe conjecture. St. Paul preached at 
first in the house of Titius Justus (Ac 18’) while 
residing with Aquila and Priscilla (v.^). Later 
(1 Co 16 ^®) we hear of an iKK\rjcrla at the house of 
the latter, which probably iirijHie'- that the 
Christians were no longer capable of being con- 
tained in any one house. In any case, the language 
of 1 Co 3, 4 suggests continued growth under other 
teachers after the departure of St. Paul himself. 
Chief among these was Apollos (Ac 18®’* ®®), The 
Acts hints at two lines of his activity at Corinth ; 
edification of the believers (®’), and successful con- 
troversy with Jews (®®, the ydp here cannot fairly be 
held to restrict the -c<';io of ; ^ ^ 'Xt-o .(> hi" r- ' ■ « 
with the Jews). I orb'».!' iiur|i-)-C'. !*,•. M-'xan i:ia*i 
training was a li ' Ii u-n. llie Loa.i;*-.. 

between his si\!o (u' puj-!!.!!^ ami 'he ««cv(*(? 
simplicity of Si. Paul \i id iioM of by r-ivob-u- 
minds as a basis of party spirit {infra, § 7). The 
date of Apollos’ arrival at^Corinth is uncertain, 
except that U ]'reM(b'- >i. Paul’s arrival at 
Ephesus (Ac 19^'. To rp'u-'.n-, at some time 
during St. Pauls Tpceria there, XjoPo- letumed. 
The remaining points in the lil-i'H \ of i he Church 
of Corinth enter into the situation out ofw'hich 
our Ep. arises. Before dealing with this, it is 
deshahle to consider the dates. 

6. The chronology of St. Paul’s life has recently 
been the subject of renewed investigations, which 
have tended to disturb the scheme which, in its 
broad fcaiurc^i, maybe described as in possession 
of the field previou'' to 1893. Among the most 
important of recent discussions are those of Clemen 
{Chronol. d, Paul. Brief e, 1893) and of Ramsay (iS'if. 
Paul the Traveller, 1895, also in Expositor 
1896). A discussion of the questions raised will he 


found in articles Chronology op NT, and Eestua. 
Here it will suffice to state that the prevalent view, 
as represented {e.g.) by Wieseler, Lewm {Fasti S.), 
and b»./ 'on in Smith DB^, and Biblical 
Essaj.' j[i -11 \ used the arrival of Festus in Pales- 
tme as the pivot date for the reconstruction of the 
period. It was ci. grounds not to be 

entered on here '( ■ 1 : - ■ that this pivot, 

though not absolutely rigid, yet oscillated only as 
between the years A.D. 60 and 61, and that of 
these two, the year 60 was the more probably 
correct. Subtracting, then, the two years of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea, w^e obtained 58 as 
the year of his last journey from Corinth to Jeru- 
salem. As he left Corinth before the Passover 
(Ac 20®), the three months spent there carried us 
back to his arrival at Corinth in Nov. 57 (see 
Corinthians, Second Ep. to, § 6). This, cor- 
it does with the intention of winter- 
expressed 1 Co 16®, made the spring 
of 5/ che pro cable date of 1 Co. 

Moreover, if 37 was the earliest possible date for St- Paul’s 
escape from Damascus (2 Co 11-^2^ Ac 925, gee Arbtas), and 14 
years elapsed between this and the apostolic conference of Ac 
16, identified with that of Gal 2, the latter must have occurred 
about from 57, the date of 1 Co, the 

three ^ ^ Ephesian i ' '' h 'I ."las the 

/ ^ j ‘ ‘ ■ ■ ‘ ) . "I i— 0 years 

* • j *. ■ J ' ■ /eighteen months 

for his movements before and after the year and a half claimed 
(Ac 1811* 18) by his first sojourn at Corinth. And this residual 
space of time was certainly none too ' ■ ' 

the apostle which had to be fitted ii ■ 

of Ramsay, from the days of the week which the aata ot Ac 20*^^'* 
reqmre, in relation to the calendar of the year 67 {JSxpos May 
1896, ‘ A Elxed Date m the Life of S’ F ’ “ " ; ■ ' ■ ’ s 

back our Epistles by a year. He « 

ness, amounting to uselessness, of ' ; ■ ; referred to 

above (a question to be discussed I «, and, identi- 

fying the conference of Gal 2 with St. Paul’s famme visit 
(dated by him in 46) to Jerus. (Ac 1130 i225) , * 

St. Paul’s conversion to the year 32 i^t. Paul ! .at • > 
ch. 14 and note). The latter date is too early to satisfy 
the reference to Arbtas in 2 Co 1132; while the objec- 
tions to Ramsay’s identification of the conference of Gal 2 
seem overwhelming. But Galatians rather than our Ep. 
is the battle-ground of this controversy, which after all 
affects the absolute rather than the relative chronology of the 
Epp. to the Corinthians. It may suffice for our purpose to 
remark that Rai ’ “ “ ‘ ■ i* < i ‘ofold 

assumption that " l‘ . \ ■■ i • i5) on 

the very morning i i «« ' mere 

matter of inferer , - Paul 

preached at Troas was, as Meyer, etc., assume, a Sunday night, 
not (as Hackett, 

— a very dubious . ■ ■ i 

denote the day. We do not think, therefore, that the accepted 
chronology has been shattered by Ramsay’s assault. That of 
Clemen proceeds on far more radical lines Here again the 
’.K i.'' -;:r "d 1- ' ' ' T ■ 1' C ' ; But we 

:n.\. » W‘!i ■■ ■ « I » ■ ' ‘ I « • ; . ing on 

our Fi> -I'o A( ^ ‘ ^ . - ' ■ , conse- 

quent. V 6- i 1 hat of St. Paul’s arrest, he yet brings St. Paul to 
.)eir«‘jlL:ia (Ac 20-2121) in 54, where the conference of Gal 2 is 

- 'i ’ F'i .‘u -1.-' ‘i i.ri •!, ’'r 

‘ ' ( » l*i ' 1 \ i , ‘ll nU ,1 1 p •(, 1 » ) w’ ‘.r 10 

l'. H I (. : ir n .1. T ■•'.ismI'P' ■l-T ft i • , 

!'■ I* . ^ - !•- ‘i< ri'iibc 1 ' i‘ n;.i n v'n . 1 • I'li" , !o )i 

Til'-' > .l.i .'.I Nij-'po :■> ( I t -J ; '111 .ii '• "111' T ( ; ‘ i.io 

1 I p'j sr- lori I o had i,( tn «■ rev ■ 

:•). Ti - - •'(' uv )dot (» ir to Ti ( (')■ ’ lan-, V,' :■ 1 

rr !•( COM *‘mimX. rt'n inbcK.I as \\ 7', fi I'y 

spnng, f '• 1 \*!r ‘ I r /•(=:lOo)"; 

61, sun* 1 , I >■ “ - o C ‘ ii , i " . (2Co9); 

then, after a rc-iolt in LheCcr, Church, an.d a ]viirifnl vit t of the 
apostle to Conmli, conic*, a -t'A (painui') letUr (=2 Co 1 3-lSlO) ; 
lastly, when St P.ivl Ins .".heads nacti rl ■Macedonia in the 
summer of 6?, rho :fh 0r>r (- J Co L-h''3 ]3'i end) (On the 
above details cornp.'in art 2 UOimmiii sn*- tSji'y). S) The vision 
referred to in 2 Co 122 is that at the conversion, which thus falls 
14 years before 61, t.e. in 37, two years after the crucifixion 
(A.n. 36). 

To discuss this scheme in (M"'" *-.<,'<* p’ ■ ''ere. The 
present writer, holding that 'I t : c . i r- i the Acta 
give a trustworthy ronsecHtive outtine oi me apostle's life ; that 
Ac 15 IS meant to describe the confeience of Gal 2, and that the 
hiatus left between a.d 54 and 58, with the dislocation of the 
sequence of events in Ac 2117-40^ amounts to a failure of the 
entile scheme, is not predisposed in faioiir of the proposed re- 
adjustment of the chronology of our Epistles In particular, 
that 1 Co comes at the begmmng rather than at the end of the 
Ephesian ministry of St Paul, is not only contrary to the indi- 
cations of Ac 391 21 201, a consideiauon which would weigh 
lightly wnth Clemen, but is contrary to the spirit of 1 Co 4^2, aiid 
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especially 16. That 168-9 are anything hut natural in the 
closing period of the Ephesian sojourn, is surely a desperate 
argument. 

The time has not arrived, then, to abandon the 
year 57, and the latter end of St. Panrs three 
years’ ministry at Ephesus, as the date of 1 Co, 
unless, indeed, it he held (as Godet and others 
maintain, hut without conclusive reasons) that it 
must have preceded 2 Co hy at least a complete 
year (see 2 CoBiNTHiAisrs, § 6). 

7. The history of the Cor. Church after the 
departure of Apollos for Ephesus is known to 
us solely from the two Epp. to the Corinthians. 
That communications passed from time to time 
between St. Paul and this Church is only what 
we might expect from our general knowledge of 
St. Paul’s life. In one letter, written not very 
long oefore 1 Co, he had had occasion to warn the 
Corinthians not to allow themselves to associate 
{<Tvva,vaiJLLyvvcrd(ii.) with fornicators. This warning, 
in view of the conditions of the place (CoEiNTH), 
does not indicate circumstances of special urgency 
there. But we gather that there was a tendency 
in Corinth to treat the apostle’s command as 
: . ■ . in its severity (1 Co 5^®**); the tone 

01 public opinion in the Cor. Church was omin- 
ously low (cf, 1 Co ; and when a case of 

exceptional repulsiveness occurred, it was treated 
by the community with a tolerance amounting 
almost to levity How St. Paul heard of 

this, of the litigious recourse to heathen tribunals 
and of other matters for blame 15^^), 

we do not know. Speaking broadly, these were 
all anxieties of a kind likely to occur, in a more 
or less acute form, in any ('oinunniity whose 
Christianity was recent, while ilie hoatlicn in- 
stincts of its members were bred in the bone 
and not to he overcome except hy time. 

It was somewhat dilferent with the crxio-^uara or 
dissensions which occupy the early chapters of 
Dio ■*^[»'‘-ile. Partly no doubt, and «.p<'unlly as 
i(*gn-(i>> liie use of the names of Si. (Viil and 
Apollos as party watchwords, they are explicable 
by the frivolous and excitable temper of the 
people. The Epistle of Clement shows us that 
forty years later than St. Paul’s time, although 
the party watchwords of the year 57 have dis- 
appeared, the tendency to faction is still at work 
(§§ 1, 47, etc.). In communities of this kind, as 
Benan observes [St. Paul, p. 373 f.), ‘divisions, 
parties, are a social necessity ; life would seem dull 
without them.’ ‘ The talent of Apollos turned all 
their heads.’ The contrast between the Alex- ^ 
andnan methods of Apollos and the simpler 
spiritual preaching of St. Paul, would, in fact, 
furnish this tendency with an irresistible tempta- 
tion. But in Corinth we are in the presence of 
a more serious and far-reaching phenomenon. 
Apart from the of the personal presence 

there at any i’* ■ o. of the older apostles 

(see below), it is clear from the data of our Ep., 
combined with those of 2 Co (§ 4 [c] there), that 
Corinth was the scene of an anti-Pauline mission 
identical in its source and aims, though naturally 
differing in tactics, with that which troubled the 
Churches^ of Galatia. At Corinth the demand for 
circumcision would appear to have been dropped 
or held hack ; the point of attack was the apostolic 
mission of St. Paul (1 Co 9“*), whose conduct and 
position had become the object of suspicious criti- 
cism {avaKplvcLv, 1 Co 4^ 9^ etc.). The Judaic 
movement against St. Paul is probably respon- 
sible for the two watchwords iyih 8^ K 7 ]<pa* 51 

XptoTov. This is clearly the case with the former 
(ef. TTojb, C)i nstianity, p. 96 f.). 

8k must lia\e been, in the first instance, the 

utterance of a person Avho knew St. Peter by his 
Pal. name. Such persons must have found their 

way to Corinth, and attached to themselves par- 
tisans, whether Gentile or Jewish, who were im- 
pressed by the prior claim of St. Peter to apostolic 
rank, or perhaps repelled by the lengths to which 
emancipation from Jewish prejudices had carried 
some of the Christians at (jonnth (1 Co 8^^*). ^ It 
does not follow that, in order to say dk Kr}(pa., it 

was necessary to be a personal pupil of St. Peter. 

The name of Cephas must have become a house- 
hold word in every Churchy visited by the Pal. 

■ ; there ia nothing in 1 Co even 

9®, to justify us in inferring, as a 

2nd cent, bishop of Corinth inferred (Dionys. 
ap. Euseb. EP ii. 25), that St. Peter had actually 
visited Corinth and shared with St. Paul the claim 
to rank as founder of the Church there. St. Paul’s 
silence would in that case suggest a more painful 
relation between himself and the partisans of 
Cephas than we need otherwise assume. He 
blames the partisans of Cephas indeed, but neither 
more nor less than he blames those of Apollos and 
of himself ; there is nothing to suggest any special 
hostility between St. Paul and any one of the 
three. This would equally apply to the fourth 
party, whose watchword was ky<b 8k Xpia-rod, had 
we only our present Ep. to go hy. But on them 
the second Ep. throws a peculiar light, which 
reduces the other three parties to a comparatively 
unimportant rank. It is true that the Cephas- 
party must have been under the influence of the 
Judaizing propaganda ; but the second Ep. shows 
that it is not among them (cf. 1 Co 3^^) that we 
are to look for its extreme and dangerous par- 
tisans. 

In corusidering the ‘ Oh..iSt-party,' it will be needless to discuss 
the endless suggestions that have been made apart from the 
light derived from 2 Co That iych Ss XpurTou were the words 
of St. Paul himself, or of Christians who formed a party against 
. ‘ » ' ■ ' ■ ' 3 reader must consult 

• “ V}* u* ’ ' \L\ef 

aeninnau aer uemen Jbneje an aie j^ur, , > f - ■ .i‘ , 
li - -(• ' I * 'i Ohrist-party). Quite certainly 

■ 0 • * -n •. 1 ( V « .t u 0 put forward the name of Christ 

as a party watchword, as others put forward that of Cephas, 
Apollos, or St Paul. It is instructive to note the absolute 
contrast between the Se 'Xpitrrav of 323 (cf. 1523 etc.), where 

n ( a]- )'.ilcn— »!-» TO Xpttrrov as true of all, and the Js 

'-to: oi --- ’Mere he stamps its falsehood (v.i3 ‘is Christ 
portioned off ’ to any) as the eocclusive claim of some. 

There were, then, those at Corinth who falsely 
claimed a monopoly of Christ, and the renewed 
repudiation of this claim in 2 Co 10'^ lets in a 
flood of light upon their position. The claim 
stands in the closest connexion with the dispar- 
agement of St. Paul’s apostolic rank. He had 
not, like the Twelve, known Christ personally; 
while his witness of Christ, therefore, was second- 
hand, theirs was direct; they were, and he was 
not, anointed to the apostolate by Christ Him- 
self. This contention was due in the first in- 
stance, no doubt, to newcomers at Corinth (2 Co 
1113.23)^ but appears to have imposed upon some 
native members of the Church (1 Co 1 ^^ ’i^aerros 
8p.(av), This view of the matter is clinched by 

St. Panl’s depreciation of a knowledge of Christ 
‘after the ifesh’ (2 Co 5^®). By the time the 
second Ep. was written, ‘ ’ * * ' ‘ 'id grown 

to far more alarming ■ ■■ . we 

1 trace in our present letter (see Coeik"THJANS, 
Second Ep. to the, § 4 [e]). 

While fully recognizing the nature and import- 
ance of these <r%£(r/xara, we must not exaggerate 
their intensity by supposing that they constituted ' 

* schisms ’ in the modern sense of the word. They 
were dissensions within the society, not sopaiatcly 
organized bodies. Our Ep. prO'«upi)o^C'i through- 
out a <or|KMni<‘ life, imjKuicd itwIcmhI. but not 
destroyed, hv ilic-o di=;'=;en''ions, and the other 
burning questions which existed at Corinth seem 
to have had no party relation to the o-%/jyaara — 
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in some cases they may have mitigated their 
intensity by causing cross>divisions. The attempt 
has indeed been made to connect each of the 
several evils touched upon in 1 Co with one or 
other of the parties {e.g, in the work of Rabiger 
mentioned above), but this entirely outruns the 
evidence, and assigns to the parties a too funda- 
mental ■ ■ * the life of the Cor. Church. 

That tl ■ ■ persons, who went too far 

in theii ■ ^ from prejudice about 

\6dvTa, were not under -T ’,*/■' ■•fluence is no 
doubt pretty certain; b . • - not connect 

them without more ado with the ‘party’ of St. 
Paul or Apollos; that the nvh of 15^^ embody 
a thoroughly Gr. prejudice does not prove that 
Apollos was their watchword. Nothing in the 
morbid exaltation of the gift of tongues (14) be- 
trays (even in the light of Ac 2^^ IP®) the Petrine 
partisan. 

8, Tidings of the (rxt<riuLara reached St. Paul for 
the first time through some persons described by 
him as ol XXSrjs (P^). These were probably, by 
the analogy of St. Paul’s language elsewhere, 
slaves. Whether their mistress was a Christian, 
and where she lived, are uncertain points (Chloe). 
Stephanas, who had a household of his own (1^® 16^®), 
can hardly have been one of ot X\6ys. Stephanas 
and his companions must have reached St. Paul 
after Chloe’s people ; they to some extent allayed 
the disquieting impression which the news of the 
latter had produced (16^®). Whether they were 
the carriers of a letter from Corinth is not quite 
clear. Such a letter, in any case, reached the 
apostle about this time. He begins to answer 
it in 7^ ; its contents may be inferred to be un- 
connected with the matters dealt with m 1-6 — 
even, f j,! , v ith the misunderstood injunc- 
tion o] ill'* in 5^^*. The Corinthians con- 

sulted him about marriage and its problems (7), 
probably about elScoXodvra (8-10), about the veiling 
of women in public worship (IP^*), and not im- 
probably about irvev/jLaTLKd ; the \oyla (16^^*) was 
very likely another matter upon which they con- 
sulted St Paul—probably in reply to some pre- 
vious indication of his wish that something should 
be done for the purpose. Before the receipt of 
the letter from Corinth, as it would seem, but 
after the arrival of Chloe’s people, St. Pa^ had 
instructed Tlmod:!, whom he was ci .jdoyiiig for 
a mission to M.w '.lioriiu (Ac 19 ^^)^ to pi«.>cceo aricr- 
wards to Corinth and endeavour to restore dis- 
cipline (4^*^ 16^®* But the task required a strong 
man, and St. Paul is evidently anxious as to 
Timothy’s reception. And as an unity, 

probably the Cor h in*.- i i <1 ih'; \i-li <m ''I pbuiui' 
md his party, oilnoil ii-'*!!. -Iionlv .'ii'*! I'uo IiC" 
departure, for ilu* I'.j'pj.'c li oj ii I» . ici, i u* r.poN'Ie 
penned the Epistle before us. After a proa m bio of 
guarded but 'UKdo gcncrd commendation (P'®), 
he deals (P®-i), wijr ilu* riioie urgent matters for 
blame : the (1-4), the case of incest (5), 

litigation before heathen courts (6^*®), and immor- 
ality generally (6®*^). He then takes up the Cor. 
letter, and answers its inquiries about ii!Ji»iij\'r(^ 
in general (7^"'^), the duties of various classes in 
relation to marriage (®‘^), and specially the duty 
of the unmarried, or rather of the parents 'Of 
virgins, as legards the question of marrying 
Then follows the difficult question of the efSwXi- 
0vTa, which brings out the princi* b, ' • ■ 

is to he exercised only subject to i ■>' 

the higher expediency (8-10 ) ; to exercise it with- 
out legard to this, leads men to overstep its lawful 
limits (10^^“^). Next follows a series of matters re- 
lating to public worship (lP-14) : first, the veiling 
of women (11^’^®) ; then the disorders connected 
with the Eucharist (11^'"®^); then (12-14) thewyev- 
juariKd, The principle w’hich emerges here is closely 


I analogous to that which determines the discussion 
of the eiSMSura. Chapter 13 occupies the same 
place here as does ch. 9 in the former subject . only 
the principle of forbearance from privilege enforced 
in 9 is here carried to the higher and i • ' i 

of dydTTTj, itself the greatest of the "■ 

We then reach the only propeily doctrinal subject 
dealt with ex professo in the that of the 

Resurrection. Our account of this must be a little 
more full. The question arises from the denial, 
on the part of ‘some’ (15^^), of the future resur- 
rection of the body. St. Paul’s reply is, that if 
Christ has risen,— if the truth of His resurrection 
is part of the gospel common to St. Paul and 
the Tw^elve (15^*^^), — then the dead in Christ will 
rise also. The denial of the ‘ some,’ extended 
to the latter or consequent proposition, not to its 
antecedent. St. Paul’s argument is that 

their denial of the consequent truth overthrows 
the antecedent, viz. the resurrection of Christ. On 
the other hand (2o-23j^ if latter is a certain 
truth of the gospel, the resurrection of the dead 
in Christ, denied by the ri.vh^ follows as effect 
from cause. This is supplemented (^'2®) by an 

:(i*i which puts the resurrection of the 
dead into context with the return of Christ and 
the consummation of all things. Two practical 
and corroboratory arguments (•^^"®^) complete the 
refutation. Then follows the answer to the ob- 
jection, founded on the nature of the resurrection 
body issuing in the triumphant vindication 
of the hope of a resurrection as the basis of 
quiet Christian perseverance. St. Paul now turns 
to purely epistolirj matters : directions as to the 
\oyia (16^*^) lead ho a statem* ' b* • b ■ of 
travel (®“®). Then follows a • ■ . i ot 

Timothy a message on behalf of Apollos 

(^2), a brief general exhortation ^^), a commenda- 
tion of ^ ' Is household, and an ex- 
pression ' for his presence, with 

Fortunatus and Achaicus, at Ephesus Salu- 

tations (19-24) form the close, the solemn anathema 
of V. comes ’■* j.'' -Cv in their midst. That it 
is directed , . . Judaizing agitators (cf. 

2 Co 111^-15) is not improbable, hut can hardly be 
proved. 

Such is the general plan of the letter. Its con- 
tents can be ♦.xhihited more in detail by the aid 
of a table. 

9. Analyst* of the Epistle. 

I. Epistolary Introduction (li-9). 

A. The Salutation (i 3) [«. The writer 0 > the readers 

(2); y. the crreeting: (»).] 

B, Preamble (4-&) « The apostle’s thankfulness for the 

work of grace at Oormth, especially in regard to xiyos 
and ymtrts (^®). 

A The end to which this should tend, and which will 
not fail for lack of anything on God’s part (7*9). 

n. U’nN V\.!i OR p' w (.10-620). 

A, I’l" ' ^ I ( ’j'.l-)- 
ce I "V 

(1) The facts stated (lO 12). 

(2) The fact s c'lia i -ir i r i ■ /ed Cl*'i”’0. [Christ degraded to 

the loiid( t‘'Ivp of noiiie; Paul exalted as if the 
saviour of any.] 

/S. P • . - » , essential nature cf the Chris* 

(1) 1 lio gO'-i'cl liR' I'o room for arepfa (in the lower sense, 

«*. (117L-20). 

This shown I . ■ ■ (Z>) the 

history of ' Jhurch ; 

r** 1 ■). me way m wxucn me apostle 
’< i » i il T (’■ 

(2) Tlie gospel is in the true sense (r. 8t»v) (26-S4). 

(a) This iMsdom hidden from the world, hnt revealed 

to the saints (23 lOa). 

(b) The Spirit of God the vehicle of its revelation 

(10-12). 

(c) Hence it is revealed to spiritual (lO), hut not to 

unspintual (^4-16), nor, except in a rudimentary 

form, to unripe hearers (31-4). 
y. Party spirit fmqets the essential character of the 

Chnstian teacher (33-^16) 

(1) All ahxe, whair \ tl hcii n i -;■* .arU 1 1 ■'OC ^iidary 
to God, who dtu rii. f.r«> i i - ’ v' ' ; 
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(SO This in no way diminishes their several responsibility 
(8l>-15). 

Paul tl'p (vlantfr v.6, father 4^5) founder, others 
the .\ri(r-b« (lO, waterers guardians 4^5), 
The Day will test the work of all alike. 

ffl) The temple of God destroyed by those who practio 
allv deny the above truths by ‘glorying in naen* 
(16 21). 

(4) All teachers, like all that enters into the existence 
and experience of the Christian, are part of God’s 
gift to him, means to the one end, God in Chnsfc 
(22. 23). 

(6) The Christian teacher to be regarded as an underling 
(uTrtfiTyif) of Christ, to whose judgment alone he is 
ultimately subject (4^-5). 

(<8) The Corinthians have only too good cause to look 
down on the apostles from a higher level (46-13) ; 
— i ijq by sarcasm. 


yet the -.1 - ' 
but to • J • ‘ 
>. Ejffilogue on, the par 
a fi ( 2 


E Ti'^ Mr. " .N ■ j 

a.. 'I'll ' • V* i 

(S. J'tl, ' / 'O' inthims at 

y. 'J It ! • > , 

(!)*■'“ . ' . <• . 

(2) A repetition, with removal of an objection, of a 
former injunction on the subject (9-iS). 

C Litigation bkfopi. i i.‘: U^ ro 1 1 • oi - (C’ Ti is - 
«e. Un'LCOQ'thu of t n t '■'//*■ I Ct-Ut, j O' Ch t:\fn 
/S. Speaks ill for the wisdom (!>• •»), but; still worse for the 
moral tone, of the community (7. 8). 
y. The injustice, or unrighteousness, thus shown to exist 
among them is part of a heathen past (9-D-, trans- 
itional, working the argument back to P). 

J>, Fornication. 

». ' 1 / (12 18a), but 

E -d II. ' AeMy O3b-20). 

(1) This destinj' described (13b. 14). 

(2) Fornication desecrates the limbs of Christ 

(3) Fornication, beyond any other sm, assails (the 

eternal destinv of) the body (18. 19) in which we are 
to gloiif.v God" (-1') 

III. Reply to the Corinthian Letter: Marriage and its 

Problems (7). 

A. Preamble (I-T). tVhile the single state is preferable, 

mamage is meant for some, and its obligations are to 
be maintained. 

B. Advice to Different Classes. 

«. 7'< ” /I. I '» ’ '^) 

/3. 7 'I ' ^ ' f. ' " ^'ried* (as Christians) (i®* H). 

5.. 7/./- *'S • 1 M ho have been converted as married 

(1) Ot ki I - I ; existing relations to be loyally 

niainca ned ( 2 13, cf. 17. 20 24) [a reason for this, as 
regards family life, v 14] 

(2) This general principle not to enslave a Christian to 

umon with a reluctant heathen partner (15.16); 
but 

(3) The general principle to be observed where possible 

(^T)* 

(4) This principle is the same as is to govern all relations 

of life. 

(n) Csronr-r'.s on or ur c rcan ''sion (18 20). 

(t) >'a’. ry 'A’l ; i.i ^ <1..-^ u )c jormd an opportunity 
<'f (‘ir.iiEJ.paiion rifcii'g acceptui, 21L). 

3 . Vir: »■■■ 

(1) a: i*T ..1 - ( ‘V'.''", tentative, but he decidedly advises 

i‘( 1 > " (A ‘ ^ 

(2) . 

(а) The general principle (y. 1) makes this way (27-28), 

especially 

(б) In view of the precariousness of all earthly 

relations, given the ‘shortness of the time’ 
(j8b-35); the unmarried are freer to serve the 
Lord undi\'idedly. 

(3) Tl i- ir.prcd 10 iho duty <^f the parent of a virgm 

(36 j.'y 

(4) Tl 0 s.r»e pr iiLipif aiij' cs to widows (39.40). 

IV. Food offered to Idols ( 8-III). 

A. General Principles: to act on mere knowledge not 
right (8). 

a, Knovyledne does not guarantee truth of instinct (1-3). 

0. Tie truth about idoU (4 G) 

y, Thts truth 'not equally g tapped by all (7-13). 

(1) Some, influenced b\ association of ideas, cannot eat 

without bin (7). 

(2) Iso one sins by abstaining (8). 

(3) The enlightened maj by eaiing injure the weak (913). 
JB. The great Principle that of Forbearance in \iew of the 

higher expediency (9). 

a. The Apostohe* position (t 3 ), and rights (4 32 a) to main- 
tenance, of St Paul (13- 14 a supplementary corrobora- 
tion) 

jSL His forbearance to exercise these lights (I2b 15-13), 
y. His motive m this : (19 23a) to save others. 

(23b 27) to save himself. 

0. The above Principles aitlifd (lOMli). 

«. The example of the J^aelites warns r- r' 1 f'"' 
even, to ourselves, of presuming on ; #*' . i.' f," ( ■ .* 


0. The danger of idolatry^ for all their enlightenment, a 
r ii' '/• ') I - ‘ V ' , 

' , ; . . . - > ■ (<“? '■ 1) is an act 

^ '.»• J parallels of 

(g' , I I -'!■•'*. . -f the blood- 

' ' - . « - •) 

(t) . ■! s to partake 

(S) Result ; to eat' ceremonially of sl^tukodvret totally 
forbidden (19 22). 

y. Practical rules for other cases. ^ . 

(!),*• ■ *' of the pnnciple of the higher 

(2) Where me msuory 01 uhe food = '■•'t iV' ced on you** 
attention, it may be freely ( ' ’ 's , 

(S) Where the history of the food is forced on your 
attention, better abstain for the sake of others 
( ' * ’ Kposmg yourselves to mis- 

(4) ! . . - - . higher 

expediency to I . . ’ mine. 

V. Matters relating to Public Worship (112-14). ^ 

3^][2 r •' , .'1 

A. Th ' ^ M W ^ ■ 

». P< ... . 

0, The eocennq or uncoveimg the heaa <» recognition of 

V, ■ I. t I I I / 'i i,< f. V ^ ■■) 

( from nature (is-is). 

5, Corroboratory considerations ■) fr(^ the custom of the 

B. Di'. J - - ■ ) 

(17-19). 

0.They. r ‘7 f.'.. -« (20-21). 

y. Unsee ■ • 

/o\ the significance (2b 27) of the euchanstic 

(2) In view of -j (which are the central feature of 

the xvpnx-xov SiTstvav). 

(8) Precautions for worthy, and dangers of unworthy, 
reception (28 32). 

(4) Conclusion : the feast not to be used to satisfy 
I . J. ► .-'’.I d r- Piloi s postponed till the 

n; - . - ' ' ’ . ■ 

C. The Spiritual Gifts (12-14). 

ct. General principles : The purpose of these gifts forbids 
their use as ends-in-themselves (12). 

(1) A caution necessitated by the reader’s heathen ante- 

cedents . the nature of the utterance the entenon 
(* ‘-'1.. ‘ k c .^3^ 

(2) J) . ! ■ i.’w - 

tor 

(3) The 01 „ . . . ^ ' 

( to envy those who have gifts which 

(a) Forbids us-j despise^those who lack gifts which 
b we have (21). 

(&) Implies • * ’ ’ ’ ‘ J ” (22 27). 

(1) Ci • '1 o‘, ■ I ■ I - -ed on these 

I ■ ' - ' ' ' ) ' )', 

0»C!,r> , ’!■ I of all, the principle de- 

' / “ , « • ■ ■ r ’ the rest (1231 13). 

(1) I ‘1 ■ ' a « r moral, of any value without 
'■ I ! 'V 

(2) ( ' J ’ I .1 !*■( O’ 1 pre-eminence (^-is). 

(a) Chanty desenbed (4-7). 

(&) Chanty outlasts prophecy, tongues, knowledge, 
all of w' ■ ■ ■ ' our 

present* ■ s . 

(c) Conclusion « i '■ ■ . ' the 

chief (73). 

y» Practk‘i^ arighnfhn Sniritual gifts to be valued 
only i." till un*- 10 i difi-'tii .< -n ( ' I) 

(1) Pioniir ‘1 pre ( lar.fc to tongues (7-25). 

(а) i*r.>]'’icov ediilcb all pieaent, longues the speaker 

only (7-6). 

f of musical instruments 

(б) The inutility of tonguesj (7-3). 

illustrated by analogy j of human language 

(c) Co’ifcjrpK riti>»iut:c'.l " 'ixi'cMv of \\o.*-’iip ‘with 

in * .uKlo'-’aMdifig’ (7--*') 

(d) Pr.u*' oi 1 o| I'liCTiT on < f 11 ( ;'bo\f 

(2) Coiicluuiiig <1 iii'i oil's (a) as 1.0 t.o < nl'-* of Tcvtv- 

.,?(-!•:* 0 

(b) a.- 10 t'l alor cc of women 
(8) Epilogue: ~ d ■“O 

VI. The Resurrfction of the Dead (15). 

A. The Rf&urrection op Christ an es&bntial Article oftih: 
Gospel (7-D) 

«. The Cl ced originallv delivered to the Corinthians (7-4). 

0, Witnesses to the resurrection of Christ from Cephas to 
Sc Paul(5-S) 
y. Paul as apostle 9-io^ 
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Thu truth commn to all the apostles (ii). 

M. Ip Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ shall rise (12-34). 
To deny the consequent overthrows the antecedent (12-19) 
(1) The denial of resurrection of the dead by ‘ some 


(2) 


/9. r 


(o; 

<?>■ 




s nd of 


those 


(1) Christ leads the way in resurrection as Adam did 

m death (20 22 ) 

(2) The resurrection in relation to the consummation 

of Christ’s mediatorial reign (23 2 S) 


/I. Resurrection of Christ. 

2 . r 


. Return of Christ and resurrection 
(«) The order. -j '' r - . , 

3. J 'j (/T re-delivery of the 

V ’ * ’ ■ ^ ‘ Cod (23. 24a). 

(6) Before the end m subjugation of all 

powers, all enemies to Christ, and, last of all, 
that of death (24k-26). 

(c) The end itself, and subjection of the Son to the 
_ Father (27. 28) 

y. Subsidiary arguments, (a) Baptism for the dead (29). 

v' - ■ ( 

V . Answer TO Objections : the Body of the Risen (!»-66). 

a Or • ^ i> ' of \ ^ f' ( r ', 0 ' / • / t up (35-44). 

(1) -i — .c'id . w , 

(2) f ■ ( -r-. s'-ni..-* • i..' bodies from earthly 

(3) The spiritual body differs from the natural as the 

second Adam from the first (43-49), 

/6f. The change from the one to the other, at the coining of 
Christ, will destroy the strength and sting of death 

y. Epilogue : (1) Sin and the law (56) 

(2) Our victory m Christ (571 

(3) Result («8 )l 

vn. r - 

An ■ .. 

B I' ' ‘ 

a j’ . - ' . . 

The mission of Timothy (i®* H). 

/S. Apollos(i2). 

j. \ ‘ '(13.14), 


b ' -o-n 

J), C< 'i II 10 ,* ' I, ■ 'I . 


A i.!: ‘■‘- 

y. COMC’ kI ’.g L- "Cd 


' brethren (22). 
(23 24). 


10. Importance of the EpiSTLE.—The above 
synopsis is enough to show the richness and di- 
versity of the light thrown by onr letter upon the 
spirit and circumstances of the apostolic age. In 
its fulness of light and shadow it vividly repro- 
duces the life of a typical Gentile-Christian com- 
munity, seething with the beginnings of that age- 
long warfare of the highest and lowest in man, 
which constitutes the history of the Church of 
Christ from the time when His fire was kindled on 
the earth down to this da(^ To do justice to the 
manifold lessons of the Epistle would require a 
commentary ; but without trespassing beyond the 
limits of this article, a few salient points may be 
noted. 

Pastoral character . — The two Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians are the most pastoral of the Epistles. For 
details of pastoral v <p k n rC, o: g ji ;i i /.*, i ion . ! nc i. •.•■1 we 

f o to the letters to Lnio -ix jina rim's ib.i, \^,\ the 
eep-seated principles, for the essen'*; 1 !■’, ' 
between pastor and people, for the < • i 

the apostolic office, and the nature <n jip.iM i 
authoiity, these Epp. are our primary source. 
The questions touched upon in our Ep. furnish a 
fair sample of the difficulties of Church govern- 
ment ; and as each is taken up in turn some deep- 
lying principle >i)iiTigs naturally to the apostle’s 
lips, and is biouglil to bear with all its power upon 
the matter in hand. The letter is unique as an 
object-lesson in the bishopric of souls. 

1 1 . Doctnna I importance. — I fc is im possible within 
our limits to do more than glance at the mam 
points of interest, fa) The Epistle bears fewer 
traces than 2 Co of the great controversy of the 


period to which it belongs. The only express 
reference to the subject is 15®® ‘the strength of sin 
is the law ’ (cf. Ho 7“^'^). But the foundation-stone 
of his ’ •, Corinth, ‘Jesus Christ, and that 
crucifi- ‘s ■ ,, is the root of the apostle’s 

whole mind and thought on the subject. (5) The 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, indissolubly cor- 
related with that of His work, is touched upon 
8®, where the hC oD rh, rcdvra anticipates Col 
The redelivery of the kingdom by the 

glorified Christ, and His fir ' ' ' J . ' ’ .<■ His 

Father, is a thought not v . * * out 

(but see 1 Co 8% Ro 11^,. •; o the 

pre-existeiice and human nature of Christ, the 
passage is of great importance, and has 

given rise, from Baur onwards, to startling inter- 
pretations (Pfleiderer, Faulinism, Eng. tr. i. 139 ff.; 
Schmiedel in loc . ). (c) The Holy Spirit and 
12) is the vehicle of all true i gM- r ■.ii.-ii and 
receptivity to revealed truth J' * , or a' the 
Xctpi(fpoLTa which enable Christians to live their 
corporate life. The .m i* of involves the 
personality of the S[ir.i .^-s c further the art. on 
2 Corinthians, § 7). The Spirit is assumed to be 
the active power in baptism, and to be present in 
all baptized persons (12^® 6^^) ; though this is 
ideally^ rather than actually true of all (3^^). 

(d) With ^ regard to the sacraments, baptism 

and its ’ * : .5 touched upon in the 

passages j * .It was administered in 

the name of Christ (1^®, cf. Ac 19®). An enig- 
matical practice of baptizing ‘for the dead’ is 
referred to (15^®) ; the context {vir^p aCruiy) forbids 
us to regard this as merely an aspect of ordinary 
baptism. On the doctrine of the Eucharist a side- 
light is thrown in 10^®'^^ The reference is intro- 
duced to illustrate the pi'incij^le iluu to eat the 
sacrifice is to take part in ihe -aorilicijil act. The 
sacrifice here is that of the cross, offered by Christ ; 
the Eucharist has a sacrificial character analogous 
to that of the Jewish or heathen sacrificial meal, 
and like them has the effect of r-t..’ T Jii'jg a com- 
munion between the worshipper and hi- (lOu. The 
reference involves the belief on St. Paul’s part 
that the body of Christ is eaten (cf. ll^^- 2 ^). In 
what sense this is so, St. Paul does not define. 

(e) With reference to the resurrection (see above, 

§ 8), that of Christ is the premise of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment in 15^“®^. In vv.®* ^ we have the germ of a 
creed. In w.®’^ we have the earliest record of the 
post-resurrection appearances of the Lord; v.® is 
of special iii-i o'hi'u c. That He rose with a crlojua 
TryevjuarcfcSy in v.^^* The whole argu- 

ment is addressed, not to the general resurrection 
of all men, but to that of ol XpurroO, the /ce/coi- 

whose rising again is the effect of their 
being quickenod in Christ. From other places we 
know iJini Sr. Pari l.nigh! j; future life and judg- 
incnt for all, good ji nu bad {, ! Iv- ; but (except in the 
livpoUiciieal arrJjXovro of v.^®) this chapter has no 
word a 1 'plica hi c lo the latter. (/) Eschatology 
in general tlie Ep. touches upon 7^®*^ 15®^, whence 
wo ."GO thar ilio apostle still expected the early 
return of Christ, and especially in (g^g 

analysis, § 9). In this latter passage the coming 
of Christ appears as the last and final act of His 
reign, immediately ushering in the end. At His 
coming Christ will, by raising His dead to in- 
(•<■’ ' r.pj (on, (k'-i roy death (v.®^), and thus complete 
1 ! ■' -ubj igauori oi all inimical powers (^®). Then 
all is ready for the redelivery of the kingdom, that 
God maybe all in all. This seems incompatible 
with the millennial reign after the resurrection of 
the just, which some commentators (Godet, etc.) 
would read into our passage from the Apocalypse. 

12. The Christian life. — The whole Ep. is ‘ an 
inexhaustible mine of Christian thought and life.’ 
Nowhere else in the NT is there a more many-sided 
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embodiment of the imperishable principles and 
instincts which should inspire each member of the 
body of Christ for all time. With regard to 
personal life, it may be noted that the ascetic 
instinct which has ever asserted itself in the 
Christian Church finds its first utterance in 7^ (^* 
64\oj, ^TL KiXov^ etc.) ; but coupled with a 

solemn and lofty insistence [oiK iyd) oKXcl 6 KtUptos) 
on the obligations of married life, and founded on 
the simple ground of the higher expediency. This 
latter principle (rd <Tv/i<pipov) is the keynote of the 
ethics of the Epistle. The whole content of life is 
to the Christian hut means to a supreme end ; free 
in his sole responsibility to God (3^^ 2^^ 10^), the 
spiritual man limits his own freedom (6^^^ 9^®) for 
the building up of others and the discipline of 
self (9^^’^^). The corporate life of the Church is 
reflected in our Epistle as nowhere else in NT (see 
Weizsacker, Ap. Zeit, pp. 567-605, Eng. tr. ii. 246 ff., 
for a careful and interesting discussion, mainly on 
the data of our Epistle). W- ' • '.Tythe 

development of discipline^ of - ■ * ■ • < • _ of 

worship. With regard to discipline, the leading 
passage is 5^^*, where are described, not indeed 
the actual proceedings against the immoral person, 
but those which might and ought to have been 
carried out. St. Paul sees the Corinthian Church 
assemble ; he himself is with them in spirit ; the 
power of the Lord Jesus is in their midst. In 
the name of the Lord Jesus they expel the offender, 
‘deliver him to Satan for the destruction of his 
flesh, that his spirit may he saved in the dav of 
the Lord.’ We nave here the beginning of ecclesi- 
astical censures, inflicted by the community as a 
whole, and it is not surprising in the apostolic 
age (1 Co 11®®, Ac 5^®'-) to find physical suffering 
associated with the spiritual penalty. Such an 
assembly as St. Paul here pictures could, d fortiori, 
dispose of suchmatters of p^uronnl light" as should 
arise (6^*®*®5^^). The orynuizftiion of the Cor. 
Church is evidently in a very early stage. We hear 
of no bishop, presbyter,or deacon (contrast Ph l^),hut 
of prophets and teachers, as the ranks immediately 
following the apostles. This is in remarkable con- 
formity with what we hear of at Antioch (Ac 13^), 
and its ct)ii "jio’ ih i vf- v Mi the lists given in other 
Epistles* " 100 c lu'<‘ u- ln‘ accidental. The follow- 
ing list compares the data of 12*^®^* with those of 
Eo 125-8, Eph 4^1 

1. xTcerroXet (Co, Eph). 

2. frpo^Tou (Oo, Eph, -«/» Ro). 

Cl xyv >' ' ' t' iT ' \ 

TAIJ ? JV 

S. Oh ^erxetXot (Co, Eph, Ro) 

[<Tix,pecxecXav ^Ro) 

(Eph)] 

7./ > T I "* ) ‘ (E 

X -«? y T s.iTJijit 

[tXta/y (Ro)] 

ytyv y?Lmtrtr6iy (OoX j 

These lists are evidently not to he regarded as 
statistical, and their variations are clearly due 
to the unstudied spontaneity with which each 
enumeration is made. All the more significant, 
then, is it that ‘ » everywhere take rank 
next after th( while ‘teachers,’ who 

stand high in . ■ sts, are the only other 

class common to all. In our Epistle these three 

classes alone are expressly assigned an order, 
‘first,' ‘second,’ ‘third.’ To interpret these facts 
woidd take us beyond our limits, Dut it is worth 
noting that the prophetic gift is not strictly 
limited to a class, but potentially belongs to all 
(14®'’®^}. That adminisiratn e gifts 
come so low, perhaps implies that they are still 
voluntary (of. the TrpoKrrd/xevos of Ro). Tb organize 
the \cyla the presence of Titus was required 
(2 Co 8°). The i-ro^odojuLodPTes or Taidayayoi of 3^® 
4^®, who, like Apollos (3®), carried on the work 


begun by St. Paul at Corinth, were therefore prob- 
ably ‘ prophets and teachers ’ ; but the Ep. makes 
little reference to them (perhaps 16^®, cf. 1 Th 
Ptcblic worship is the subject of a long section of 
the Epistle (see analysis, § 9). At some iKK\7}<rim, 
IScusrat (possibly unbaptized persons) might be 
present (14^® ®®) ; this would not be at the KvpiaKbp 
deiTTvop. The ‘ Amen ’ is in use as the response to 
prayer or praise (14^®). The discussion would 
suggest that women might, under certain con- 
ditions, pray or prophesy in public ; but 14®^ shows 
that the apostle was merely holding in reserve a 
total prohibition, at any rate as regards speaking 
iv iKK\7}(rig., Otherwise, the liberty of prophesying 
belonged to all ; the utterances were to be tested 
(14^), but the test was simply the character of the 
utterance (12^^*)- Prayer or praise iv -yXcio'o'p (see 
Tongues) was a marked feature of public worship, 
but St. Paul insists on its inferiority to prophecy. 
Sunday is mentioned as a day for setting apart 
alms (16^), and was therefore probably a day for 
common worship ; but this is not expressly stated. 
To come together for common worship constituted 
an iKKXrjda (IP®). It is possible that assemblies 
tor prophecy and tone hiiig G P®) were distinct from 
those held els rb epctyelv Ml^). This was the case 
j.',| , If -'My in Pliny’s time (see Weizsacker, Apost. 
/.‘'■'*/,‘p. 568 f.). The purpose of the latter 
assembly was to break the bread and bless the 
cup of the Lord. In 11^7-34 ]^ave the locus 
classicus for the Eucharist of the apostolic age. 
Two views may be referred to which appear to be 
erroneous. One, represented, for example, by Beet 
in his commentary on the passage, is founded on 
the abuse censured in v.^^ (cf.®®), that ‘each one 
taketh before other his own supper,’ thereby 
destroying the character of the me^ as a ‘ I^ord's 
Supper. ’ If, it is argued, previous consecration of 
the bread and wine by the Tposa-rds, and reception 
at his hands, had been an essential of the Eiichanst 
then, as we find it to be in the age of Justin 
{Apol. i. § 65), the abuse in question could not 
have occurred ; and St. Paul’s remedy would have 
been ‘ wait for the consecration,’ not * wait for each 
other’ (v.®®). This argument assumes, firstly, a 
departure from the procedure of Christ in institut- 
ing the sacrament, which is quite incredible. That 
s" c.'Ts' * <•,:( TTis command, rovro Totetre, the 
J p* O’. < ..i'l " omitted precisely the actions 

which accompanied His words, and that the pre- 
sence of those actions in Justin’s Eucharist is due 
to a reversion, not to continuous repetition, is im- 
probable to the last degree. The argument is 
really due to a second erroneous assumption that 
‘the Lord’s Supper’ in v.®® ‘can he no other tiian 
the bread and the cup of the Lord in v.^^y This 
assumption is a reaction from the anachronism of 
introducing the Agape of later times * » 

passage. The ‘ Lord’s Supper ’ is not ' < I i , ■!«[ 
proper, still less the Agape, but the entire re- 
pactment of the Last Supper, with the euchar- 
I istic ac .j. • in the course of it, as they do 

i in the ^ . i * « j I of Ihc ^-ynopLic Gospels. The 

name ‘Lord’s Supper’ i" not oI^owIk'k; used in the 
NT, but in the Church the ‘Lord’s Supper’ was 
neither the earliest nor the commonest name for 
the Eucharist ; it primarily, though not exclus- 
ively, meant the annual re-enactment of the Last 
Supper, which survived after the Agape had first 
been separated from the Eucharist, and then had 
graduallv (iiopporl out of use (see Smith’s Diet, 
Christ . A ntig s ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case, 
then, the ‘Lord’s Supper’ at Corinth would be 
already in progress when the bread and cup were 
blessed; St. Paul’s censure and remedy (vv.®**®®) 

■"■The name Agape is occasionally used for the Eucharist 
itself, but more properh for the meal from which the Eucharist 
has been entirely sepaiated (JDiet, ChnH. Ant. s.v * Agape’). 
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are enll»oly co'jij..'’ i!"!) with the closest adherence 
to the ;)i ocoM . ( j i r . v‘ .'iast Supper. Who presided, 
we do not know, but it may be taken as certain 
that someone did. In v.®^ we see the first impulse 
toward the separation of the Eucharist proper 
from the common meal in which it was embedded 
(see Weizsacker, p. 601). St. PauFs account of 
the words of institution has probably crept into 
the text of St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper 
(see Hort’s critical note). But it has recently been 
argued by Percy Gardner {The. Origin of the Lord's 
Supper, 1893) that a revelation to St. Paul at 
Corinth (so he very (; 'o* ‘.ably understands 11®®) 

may have been the ■ olo -oiiri o oi the institution of 
the Eucharist ; and it” is suggested further, that 
this revelation was largely coloured by the neigli- 
bouring mysteries of Eleusis. The tradition of 
the institution in the first two Gospels is enough 
to refute this view. That they have derived it 
from Pauline influence is not to be believed for a 
moment ; nor, in view of its thoroughly Palestinian 
and Jewish antecedents, can great weight be 
assigned to the fact that they do not expressly 
record a command to repeat the ordinance (ct. 
Bickell, Messe imd Pascha ; Anrich, Antike Mys- 
terienwesen, p. 127). We note the stress laid by 
the apostle on previous preparation (11®®). The 
solemnity of the rite in St. Paul’s eyes can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

12. Literature. — (For complete commentaries on the NT see 
Nw Testament; for commentaries on the Epp of St. Paul 
generally, and Introductions to them, see Paul, Romans ; for 
giammaiical works, see Language of the NT.) A very com- 
plete list of works on the Epp. to the Cor. will be found in 
Meyer’s Commentary (Eng. tr.), also in Plummer’s articles on 
Oonnthians m Smith see also Wald. Schmidt in FUJS^ xi. 
869 ff., 878; Reuss, Gesch. der H. Sckriften A'T, §8Sff, In a 
select bibliography we must be content with mentioning a few 
books of special importance without implying in any way that 
those omitted are without (often great) value, (a) On both 
Epistles ; The historical situation has been specially discussed 
(among others) by Tl.( » '"v" J'-l ; Baur, Tub, Z. 1831 (import- 

ant for the ffviirfjex'-t) Pii pp. 2S7-34S; Rabiger (see 
above, § 7) ; Schenkel, De eccl. Cor. factionibus turhata, 1838 ; 
eccl. Cor. faction' 

I.-T), 1S71 ; Hilgenfeld in his . • . 1866, 1871, 1872; 

Heinrici, das erste SS. des Ap. . . 1880, and in his 

idl , . M rr-, ■)’..) F' ■ ■ ' ’ ' . -'icle); Krenkel, 

Ji. 'r- , /» •'! • s /; ,4 0.1890; Eyiau, 

/ /■ • ! it,t> o P ' >> II ■ ‘wof. Th. 1876; 

Weizsacker (as cited abc ■ , . • .< 76; Pfleiderer, 

Crchnittentum, pp. 89-117, 1887; Hausrath, PaiUus^, 1865 (see 
also his Hist, of N.T. Times, Eng.tr. 1895); Lisco, PavZus 
Antipaulinus (a very novel theory on 1 Co 1-4), 1894 ; Ekedal, 
Inter Paul, et Coir, quae intercesserint ration^'' ad p 
(T ■ ■ r ' r-)4; ( . M 

5 ■ . ' ■ ■ , 1891, 21892, the most 

searching and accurate digest of the many o tu *- 

I '\>, •\\t}\{A \7 ' \' r>r > vr 1 10. IT 

()■. .) !! I i' ( I o" . < ' «. 1 ' ' »'’n ‘rave everbeencon- 

sidered by devout men as among the im '- i '' r - >1 ?•> •*' ’i- of 

li . -r >' 1 I V-* N • si. 

\ . I ) , 1 ■ ( \ V »“ Ml " • to a* ' 'I ■ <“ ' t.e, before 398 ; 44 are 
on 1 Co, 30 on 2 Co. On the commentaries of Theodoret, John 
Damascene, Theophylact, Oecumenius, Euthymius, ‘Ambrosi- 
aster,’ Pelagius, ‘ ' ■’. < i ■ i be referred to 

r ■ ‘ 'l l !i . • / . p xcixff. The 

‘ P p- - N • ‘ ■ 472) mark a revival of exe- 

^ *' ■> •■.i.-'i' Epp. Melanchthon wrote 

O'. ' i ' I ■ lished. Of more modem 

u ■ ' 1*1 * '.M#"'. 1 ay on St. Paul (1705-1707) 

dealt with 1 and ' k ■ ■ ’ iHh and 18th cent, com- 

mentators, see the references given above. The list of strictly 
modem commentaries opens with Pott, 1826 ; Billroth, 1853 ; 
Ruckert, 1836. Olshausen, de Wette, Meyer dealt viuth the 
Epistles in their general works on the NT. Meyer remains the 
nearest a]»proach to a Miiiidard commentary; his latest edd. 
have 1 iron io\i-«d b> lloiiiiici who t'l^ 1 a 

commentary of his own. Osiander, l" 7- n 
K lmg in Lange’s Bibelwerh, 1861 ; Maier (Rom. Oath.), 1857-1866 ; 

hiudonnarwi (in .Su.'ick-Zoclcloi) 1?57; Schniiedel (see above). 
On b irli Episilos, in tngii^h, the bi si modem works are those 
of llodyo (Nev Y(uk), lV)7-]‘'6') J’ W. Robertson 5 (lectures) ; 
Sraniov' ’ : -76 ,J. A. Root, Kav, (mhrlarlr but 

fcl'glir, pjsihiinioub) ; Li.is(in Carnb Greek Tc.sr \ I.n’sO l^^)2. Mo 
ma> add U K Abboit Short Js'ot(>s on St. Paul's F.pp.lhdZ Sevtial 
exv'olh nt coinmomai s o\ st on 1 Co only Dean Co’ci’.s (od by 
Lupion). 1^71 ; TIe\(l( 'irt .on -18’8 . ilolsien (ti Das I.ianq 
des Pa idtis), 18S0 ,* T C I'd'.Miids, IS'''.') (von \alua{'’(); Ll!i- 
cott, iaS7 Ovisisd)!.'' ih( mosi thorough Kngli‘«h ooniinoui'm) ; 
E\an8(in Com, m ), 1881 (unsurpabsod .nsigiu m iTvinx 

passages); !lodet, 18s7 (excr llont) ; lioi Ji/iorAa/ta GViJt^pt, 


1887 ; Milligan, The Resurrection of the Dead (on 1 Co 15), 
1894 ; Lightfoot’s Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895, contain 
notes on 1 Co 1-7. References to Field’s Otium Norvicense, to 
articles in s' t K. j, . • • * . « D t 

land 2 Co; r r« > i • ‘ i ; -•./'j 

style, come ■ 1 m > 'e * *. - i ’ v 

W. Schmidt, contains some useful references ; that in Ersch and 
Gmber (1886) is by Scbmiedel, and represents his earlier views 
on both Epistles. A. RoBERTSON. 

CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE.— 

1. External Tradition. 

2 Transmission of the Text. 

3. T J - r J’ \C -I,.*' •! =1; 

4. I- s. ■ ■ . . 1. ^ . O'.. 

(a) j ' ' ..'/M I ■' ■ '< " / (c)the troubles at 

(*'•». ■ M ' b ( .,he Judaizers, (/) St. 

Paul’s plans of travel, (g) letters of St. Pa^, (h) 
visits of St. Paul to Connth, (i) summary. 

5. *1116 Situation reconstructed. 

6. Chronological Relation of 1 and 2 Oo. 

7. Purpose of the EnibLle. 

8. Integrity of the Epistle. 

9. Contents and Analysis. 

10. Impoi-tance of the Epistle. 

11. Apocryphal Correspondence of St. Paul and the Corin- 

thians. 

12. Select Bibliography. 

1. The traces of this Epistle in the post-apostolic 
age are as slight as those of the first Epistle are 
exceptionally strong. Clement of Rome does not 
quote it. Where the Epistle would have fur- 
nished him with most apposite material {e.g. Clem. 
ad Cor. v. 6), he makes no use of it. It is not 
referred to hy Ignatius. Polycarp, on the other 
hand, distinctly quotes 2 Co 4^^ (Polyc. ad Phil. 
ii. 4, 0 4yeLpas . . . Kal Tj/ias iyepel), and ap- 
parently 8®^ {ad Phil. vi. 1, comparing Pr 3^). 
The letter to Hio^'Pi'Lns v.® shows a knowledge 
of 2 Co 6®"^® 10®. 'I he reference of Athenagoras 
{de Besurr, 18) to v,^^ is fairly clear ; two refer- 
ences, at least in Theophilus [ad Autol. i. 2, iii. 4), 
to 7^ 11^® are quite (nstinct. The ‘Presbyters’ 
quoted by Irenseus (V. v. 1) refer to 12^. More- 
over, the Epistle was in the canon of Marcion, 
and appears to have been used by the Sethites, 
(ap. Hippol. Philos, v. iii. 19, p. 216, Cruice) and 
by the Ophites, who quoted 2 Co 12®*^ {ih. p. 166). 
T'he above references fairly cover the period prior 
to the Muratorian Canon, Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, all of which authorities 
bear full witness to the Epistle. The utmost we 
can say is that there is no evidence that our Ep. 
was absent from any list of writings of St. Paul. 
This would hardly hold good if we were to follow 
Zahn {Kanon, 2. 833 tt‘.) in his view that a defini- 
tive collection of Pauline Epp. had been compiled 
before the date of Clenaens Romanus. For, as we 
have seen, his knowledge of our Epistle is more 
than doubtful. 

2. The text of the Epistle has been transmitted hy 

the same versions and MSS as 1 Co (see last art.), 
with the following exceptions : — A lacks 4^® {-vov 
iTriareva-a) -12’^ koX r. ; C lacks all from 10® ; it is 
contained entire in FGKL ; H contains 4®“'^, 10®"^®- 
11®*^®-12®, the first fragment at St. Petersburg, 
the rest at Mt. Athos; P contains no part of 
our Epistle; M contains the first fifteen verses 
of chapter 1, and 10^®-12® (Brit. Mus.); 0 has 
12 o_212. p lacks only Q has no part of the 

Ep.; R has 11®’^®. For the old Latin, r lacks 2^^- 
31S 52-79 112®-12^® 131 i«‘* 

3. Although inferior in its external attesta- 
tion to the &st Epistle, the internal character of 
2 Co removes it far above any suspicion as to its 
authenticity. On whatever giov.in i •> ir-.egrity 
may be called in question (see ? b 1 1 1 ■ \ ( ‘i n I parts 
of the Epistle are niknowb d as Panline by 
all sober criticism (?-..'(' 1 Coii £ V> . In fact, in its 
individuality of style, intensity of feeling, inimit- 
able expression of the writer’s I.'' - j \.\ •“ i 
he said to stand at the heai' <■! <ii m* Pj ■. u* 
Epistles, Galatians not excented. Moreover, its 
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historical references are so unstudied, so manifold, 
BO intricate, that difficult as it is to reconstract 
with any certainty the historical situation (§§ 4, 5), 
the difficulty is rather analogous to the ‘ sufclitas 
Katurae,’ than such as would result from the 
inconsistencies of a literary fabrication. It is 
the most personal, least doctrinal, of all the 
Epistles except Philemon ; but at the same time 
it is saturated with the characteristic fheol 
conceptions of St. Paul. The persom:! o'i 
of the apostle to the ^ community is viewed in 
the light of the apostolic office as such, and this 
in turn in that of the distinctive character of 
the gospel: the profoundest (■>*'( t of grace, 

reconciliation, consummation, chus enter into the 
very fibre of chs. 1-7. This interpenetration of 
practical detail with first p' Ir < *, b " of the faith is 
a characteristic which our ' with 1 Co. 

But here it is even more strongly marked. Not 
only do the relations between the Old and New 
Covenants (3), the Earthly and the Future Life (4), 
not only do the doctrines of Redemption and the 
Incarnation (5. 7. 8) find classical expression, but 
there is not the smallest matter mentioned in the 
letter which does not carry us back to thp highest 
and most ultimate laws ; the mere organization of 
the Xoyla is sowing for eternity (9), a carrying out 
of the principle of the Incarnation (8) ; 'from the 
surface of thmgs he everywhere penetrates to the 
depths.* 

The Epistle is a letter of many moods, but all 
under strong control. ' J oy and heaviness, anxiety 
and hope, trust and resentment, anger and love, 
follow one another, the one as intense as the other. 
Yet there is no touch oh; ■ - h* 'j-r any 

contradiction. The i. ; ■ • and 

justify it all, and he is master of it all, the same 
throughout, and ‘dwny- his whole self. An extra- 
ordinary susccpiibiln y of feeling and impression, 
such as only an extraordinary character can hold 
in control’ (Weizsacker, Apost, Ztlter, p. 328; 
cf. the whole section). 

In the discussions (art. 1 Corinthians, § 4) 
raised by the Dutch hypercritical school, and by 
Steck, on the .nuniiiuiK h-; of the ‘TTau]»l-bM.'fo,’ 
our Epistle has played a some-vvhai; bold inn ic 
part (see Knowling, ubi supra, pp. 192, 174). We 
may therefore dispense with any discussion on 
the subject, and jio-»ip(^ne the qiieslion of Integrity 
until w’e have dealt uii lithe difficulties connected 
with the historical situation. 

4. As we have seen above (on 1 Cor. § 7), the 
complete elucidation of the circumstances of 1 Co 
depends on the recovery of the thread of events 
connected with and ascertainable from the second 
Epistle. Here we enter upon what the most 
accurate of explorers has compared to a ‘track- 
less forest.* The jproblem is especially tantalizing, 
because the abundance of material at once stimul- 
ates and mocks the attempt at a complete com- 
bination. 

The broad question. How does the historical 
situation in 2 Co differ from that in 1 Co? how 
many letters, how many visits, of St. Paul to 
Corinth, how many estrangements and recon- 
ciliations, are to be traced or assumed? depends 
for its solution on our success or failure in un- 
ravelling several distinct threads. Such are the 
movements of Timothy, the movements of Titus, 
the history of the Xoy/a (1 Co 16^) at Corinth, the 
sequel of the case of the offender of 1 Co 5^^*, the 
progress of party spirit and of oppo-ilion to St. 
Haul at Corinth, and, ijistly, SL I’anJ"'. icxerences 
to his plans of travel, and *io lettcis and visits of 
his own. 

We will briefly sketch the position of each of 
these questions, then consider the possibilities 
of a satisfactory reconstruction of the history. 


(a) As to Timothy, the case is ‘ ^ 

simple. We have seen (on 1 Cor. § 7) 
left St. Paul at Ephesus for Macedonia, probably 
•K,! k)*'r b \'”e the dispatch of 1 Co. He was to 
( -• "I eventually (1 Co 4^^), though St. 
Paul implies some doubt 16^^) as to 

the prospect of his doing so. St. Paul expected 
him to return to Ephesus with the beaiers of 
1 Co (16^^) by Pentecost (16^®). His return 
from Coiintb would in that case be by sea 
direct. The expression of Luke (Ac 19-^ els 
Max. only) is, however, easily understood if he 
failed to reach Coiinth. Lightfoot {Bibl. Ess. 
275 ff. ), who maintained that he probably did not 
do so, suggested that Thus might have overtaken 
him on the way to Corinth, or, if he went thither 
^ sea, have met Timothy on the way bade. 
Cfertainty on this point is not possible ; we have 
to weigh the total silence of St. Paul in 2 Co (in 
the face of 1 Co 4^'^) as to any result of Timothy’s 
mission to Cor., against the absence from 2 Co 
of any explanation (in face, again, of 1 Co 4^^) 
of the non -arrival of a messenger so impic«*-..dy 
announced. The latter argument ‘•vcp*- to I’lo 
present writer to be slightly outweighed by the 
former. 'It is patent that the mission had in 
some way miscarried’ (Waite) ; but that Timothy 
had failed j-a’ibby Corinth is hardly to be 
assumed (as by ,j .I’u »*, Einl, p. 61) without more 
proof than we possess. Timothy was 

with St. Paul when he 2 (N). They may 

have met either at Ephesus or in Macedonia. 

(5) Of Titus (Gal 2®) we do not hear by name 
in 1 Co. From 2 Co we learn that he was the 
bearer of our letter (8®*^®"^^), accompanied by two 
unnamed brethren, one of whom, ‘whose praise 
is in the Gospel,’ may or may not have been Luke, 

From 2 Co 12^® we see that Titus had been to 
Corinth before, as we should also gather from 8^ 
KadCds irposvip^cLTo. ^ This also follows independently 
from 7®’ 2’®. Titus, then, paid at any rate two 

visits to Corinth; and on one of them, previous 
to 2 Co, he had been accompanied by a (single, 
unnamed) brother (2 Co 12^®). 

We will come back to Titus after briefly cen- 
sidering the history of the 'Koylo. at Coiinth. The 
directions given 1 Co were i-('---i'i*ly in ut - .■ or 
to some inquiry on the part ox ihe C-**: n-, 

{supra, 1 Cor. § 7). They had offered (2 Co 9® irpo- 
eirr^yyeXjuiJvTjv) to contribute, and, acc. to 8^, Titus 
had assisted in the preliminary organization of 
their efforts (8^®, cf. v.® wpoev^jp^aTo). To this 
reference appears to be made 2 Co 12^® (cf. in-Xe- 
oviKTTjcrev with 9®). Why not, then, identify (as 
Lightfoot, Bibl, Ess, 281) Titus and 'the brother* 
with 'the brethren’ who carried 1 Co? {supra, 

1 Cor. § 7). This combination seems free from any 

objection, and the note of time, drd T^pvai (8^® 9^), 
pushes back this visit of Titus to a date in any 
i‘i ^ ^ visited 

(b" inl‘, ’ n,’!, in connexion with the Xoyla on two 
occasions; on the second occasion he was one of 
the bearers of 2 Co ; on the first, not improbably 
he was one of the bearers of 1 Co. 

^ (c) The person of Titus (cf. infr. §§ 6, 7) forms the 
linkbctv(.OTith(;\c 7 ta and the rmr. o pain nil qnc-i 
bcuvccri St. Paul and ilic CIiuk li oc CoiiiiLh '.he 
question whether Titus paid yet a third visit thither 
depends upon the consideration of the troubles 
winch tliieatcned to estrange St. Paul and the 
Corinthians. _ Firstly, the case of incest (1 Co 5^®^*) 
was dealt with in 1 Co, and the expulsion there 
ordered would naturally follow upon the arri-ml 
of the letter. Did it? It is the prevalent view 
(the grounds for it are stated with admirable 
conciseness by Holtzmann, Einl^ p. 255) that 

2 Co 2®"^^ (= 7 ®‘^ 2 ) records the sequel. Stung by St. 
Paul’s summons, the Corinthians, by a majority 
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(2®), inflict a punishmeiit wLich. St. Paul pronoiinces 
suflicient, and, lest the pain of it should drive the 
offender to desperation, advises the Corinthians 
to relax. The punishment had been inflicted m 
the presence and at the summons (7^®) of Titus, 
who reported the contrition, zeal, and loyalty 
wrought by the letter he had borne. This letter 
would accordingly be 1 Co, unless we should have, 
on further consideration, to infer that the in- 
attention or disaffection with which that letter 
had been received, or some other cause, had 
necessitated the dispatch by the hand of Titus 
of a sharper summons (see below, g). 

[d) But a closer examination of th ■ , 

are considering makes it doubtful 

really relate to the offender of 1 Co 5^. The 
object in view, in St. Paul’s treatment of the 
case now in question, had bee ’ » the 

loyalty of the Corinthians to ■ . 2^). 

To have persisted in withholding pardon would 
have been to give Satan an advantage over them 
all, St. Paul included ; Le, to have intensified the 
very evil St. Paul was combating. Moreover, St. 
Paul is specially careful to depreciate the grief 
inflicted upon himself (2®), which ggests 

that the ddLK 7 ]d€is of 7^^ is also r-;*- than 

himself. The oix ^vcKev rod ddiKifiravros of the latter 
verse contradicts the tva of 1 Co 5®^ even more 
sharply than the notion of a personal wrong ^ the 
prominent thought in 2 Co 2. 7, contrasts with 
that of a $vn against God, such as the wopveta of 
1 Co 5. ^ There are, then, weighty grounds for 
(‘’iiui' r.*?" r-om these verses any reference to 

! offender (who may none the less 

be glanced at among the TrporjjmprTiKdTes of 12®^ 13^), 
and for referring them to some other individual. 
Here, again, it is a question of probability ; but the 
dew adopted by very many scholars,* that the 
offender of 2 Co 2. 7 is a opponent of 

St. Paul, who has grossly him, and has 

^ r -u"* Iviiu'riiiig ihohnn’ yof 

' ■ ' . uecommendit. On this 

view, which is as old as Tertullian, de Pud. xiii. ft*., 
this mission of Titus, and the letter then carried by 
him, must be quite independent of, and subse- 
quent to, 1 Co. The dypo{fs of 2 Co 7^^ then har- 
monizes in sense with 11^. 

(e) The of 1 Co 1-4 have undergone 

a chan^ of aspect in 2 Co. Of the watchwords 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas, we hear no more. It is 
otherwise with the name of Christ. In the section 
10-13^® a distinct g- ; ■ ■ ' . are in view 

who arrogate the ■!! . “ ■!»:; \. .0 etmi (lO"^). 

The final consideration of this movement must 
be deferred (see below, § 7). For our present pur- 
pose it is enough to dwell on the marked change 
of situation. In 1 Co indeed we trace the ten- 
dency to arraign {dvaKplveiv, 4^^*) the apostle, and 
to question his apostolic rank (9^^*) But it is 
disposed of j.m I quietly ; it is not as in 2 Co 

the suhjec o' ' and passionate indictment. 
The first \ 7; Ji’!-! last (10-13^®) sections of the 
Epibtle present somewhat different aspects of the 
Lase. In the former, we have references to Hhe 
many who traffic in the word of God’ (2^’^; cf. 
4*) \ to ‘ certain, who need letters of introduction ’ 
to the Corinthians (3^) ; to iui])n(alu)n'< agaiiKl the 
apostle of fleshly motives, of duplicity ^ 4^ 6®). 
Tnese imputations proceed, it would seem, from 
dTriffroi, men blinded by worldliness to the light 
of the gospel (4^), who yet, as we infer from 5^®, 
lay great stress on having known Christ after the 
flesh. The last two points throw light on the 

♦ It is well put by Dr. Llewelyn Davies In Smith's DB, s i 
Paul. It had been maintained by Bleek, Credner, Olshausen, 
Ewa’.d, and is al->c) adopted by Ililgenfdd, Weiz- 
b .0 J ii''L'r’er, Oodor, etc Krenkel and Clemen suppose that 
the '•’andc r 'was direcily a rrod, not at St. Paul, but at a fellow- 
worker. See Schmiedel, Bivc. on 2 Co 


purpose of such passages as above all 

36-1^514-21^ The Judaizing tendencies faintly trace- 
able in 1 Co have assumed a doctrinal character. 
Still, the polemic of these chapters is not direct | 

St. Paul assumes that his readers are with him ; 
so far as they are concerned (el' riy ip Xpicrrip, con- 
trast 13^* ®) ‘ old things are passed away, and new 
things have come.’ We seem to hear ‘not the 
o'*' ■ ming so much as the rumblings 

' ■ n.’ But when we turn to the 

u • (10-13^®) the brightness and 

coniiuence 01 Lone is gone. The features of the 
opposition of 1-7 are still there. St. Paul is 
charged with fleshly motives (10^), with lording 
it over the Church (10® 13^®; cf. 1^^), with deceit 
(11®^). His opponents still come armed with 
letters of introduction (10^^*^®), they are — not now 
dTriffroL but — ministers of Satan, false apostles 
(1113-15) . preach another Jesus, another gospel 
(11^); they claim to be ministers of Christ, to be 
‘Christ’s’ (lp2 10^; cf. 1 Co 1^^)^ All the features 
of the opponents of 1-7 are here, but they are 
heightened, and the polemi ' ■ i ■ ' them is more 
paintully intense. Their ; . against St. 

Paul, too, are more direct and audacious, — em- 
bezzlement (12^®'^®), bullying by letters (10®^-) in 
contrast with weakness when face to face, reck- 
less folly (IP®), are imputed to him ; if he refuses 
direct sustentation, it is because he knows he has 
no right to it, being no true apostle (11® 12^^’^®). 
But, worse than all, St. Paul is conscious that his 
readers are not with hin. Is under- 
mined. Their obedience . i" ! ‘ . ' ^'e look at 

the outside of things ’ ( 10®- They are in imminent 

peril of being corrupted, in fact they tolerare an- 
other gospel, — yes, ^adly tolerate the yoke of ‘ the 
fools’ who are lyi<Mi'd/.'r. ov.i 'Iriii 20) ; 

F ■ i. < ■ ’ the iri\-uiou- ('‘-i-.iL' .u-u put upon St. 

* • .net, are prepared to doubt his love for 

them cf, 12^®’^®). They are wavering in 

faith, Christ can hardly be in them; St. Paul dreads 
to think of the impenitent state in which he will 
find them, dreads the humiliation which awaits 
him at Corinth, dreads the unsparing severity he 
will have to exercise (12^®-13^®), — his last hope is 
that the letter may pave the way to better thmgs. 
Note that St. Paul is addressing the community 
as a whole, throughout, not the Judaizing not 
a minority still under the'r i*;'' j ■> ■■;(.!' this the 
chapters give no hint, r.ri ;i. ‘ . :!■)■! still he 

that of 1-7, or even that of 8. 9 ? There is sorne 

primd facie, in the severance of 10- 

10^“ lioiu me rest of the Epistle. But in any 
case the situation in these chapters is a new one 
as compared with that in 1 Co ; and from its 
nature can hardly have bean revealed to St. 
Paul by the arrival of Titus in Macedonia, for 
he brought news of quite a different kind (7^®). 

if ) St. Paul entertained, at different times, two 
distinct plans of travel. The simpler of the two 
is that announced in 1 Co 16®, and carried out 
Ac 20^, viz. from Ephesus to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth. But from 2 Co 1^®-^® we learn that 
he had at one time entertained, but (v.®® in order 
to spare the Corinthians) had abandoned, the more 
coniplicated plan of proceeding direct from Asia 
to Corinth, thence to Macedonia, and thence to 
Corinth a^ain. This plan had been communicated 
to the Corinthians, at least in the form of a promise 
of a prompt visit. This is not satisfied by 1 Co 4^®; 
for if so, the withdrawal would be announced in 
1 Co 16®- ®, a passage totally out of correspondence 
(v.i®) with the situation piesupposed in 2 Co P®. 
Moreover, in defending his change of plan (2 Co 
XX5-23)^ St. Paul would not have failed to app^eal to ! 
the clear statement of his intentions in 1 Co 16®. 
The inference seems irresistible that the change 
of plan was, mhsequent to 1 Co, and that the 
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Complicated Plan was formed in consequence of 
ioii'oi’.iri': that had transpired after 1 Co was 
dsqj.' 'K.vl, and that further events caused St. 
Paul to fall back upon the original Simple Plan. 

[g) We have now to take note of St. Paul’s 
references to letters written by himself to Corinth. 
That there were three snch is certain, viz. the two 
canonical letters, and the ‘pie-canonical’ or lost 
letter referred to in 1 Co 5®. But we have seen 
that the Complicated Plan of travel was com- 
municated to the Corinthians after 1 Co ; whether 
this was by letter or not, depends on the inter- 
pretation of 2 Co At any rate the promise 

of a . i'i V ^ g*. ^ '* in the confidence (ireTroi- 

B7}(n< \ «>. . j.' py li'iio' between the apostle and 

the < O' :t ■! ,i ■;* , '',»i i .'i< [ romised visit was looked 
forward to as a ‘joy’ (xapd). "" i »«: . i * i\\ s 

to upset this confidence, and to demand that the 
visit, if paid, should be one of stern judgment. 
St. Paul decided ‘to spare’ them, and not to 
return to them in sorrow (2^). And this he had 
stated in a letter (2^*^), written in affliction and 
distress of heart and many tears, — a letter calcu- 
lated to cause pain, and one which he for a time 
regretted having written hut which, aided 

by the presence of Titus {supra, c, d), produced a 
happy revelation in the temper of the Corinthians. 
Two questions arise — (1) Did the letter announce 
the abandonment of the Complicated Plan, or did 
the latter merely follow tacitly by way of post- 
ponement ? This depends on the sense of roOro 
flint (2®), which may merely mean ‘for this very 
cause’ (cf. 2 P 1® ; Winer, III. § xxi. fin.), (2) Can 
this letter be our 1 Co ? Certainly not, if, as we 
have argued, it arose out of a situation subsequent 
to that of 1 Co, But, quite independently of this, 

1 Co is hardly a letter which St. Paul could even 
loip . O' at ily have repented writing. Stern passages 
it <oM !, i'-, but they are relieved by frequent 
encouragement, calm discussion, quiet practical 
advice ; its eniotiomil tension is nob to oe com- 

ared with that of 2 Co 10-13, or even 1-7 ; it 

oes not correspond to the description 2 Co 2^ 
(see Waite, p, 383). This is a vital point, but it 
seems hardly doubtful. The one strong counter- 
argument, the supposed identity of reference in 

2 Co 2^®^' and 1 Co 5^^*, has already been examined 
{d), and found to be of very dubious validity. ^ 

We must therefore insert a stern and highly 
painful letter between 1 and 2 Co; and if 2 Co 
p4-i5 refeis to a letter at all, it is certainly not to 
1 Co, and still less to the painful letter just men- 
tioned. St. Paul then, who in any case wrote 
not fewer than three, can be fairly proved to have 
written /owr, and pi . o" hr ( written 

five letters to the (\- iii .r ■' i iiii our two 
canonical Epistles \i ( ■' p. 66 ; 

and see below, § 8). 

{h) Lastly, we consider the references to his 
visits to Corinth. First of all, in 2 Co 12^^ 13^ 
he says, ISot rplrov rovro erot/ucas iXdeip irpbs tpMS 
. . . Tpirov rovro §pxopLou Trpos i/puds. Taken by 
themselves, these words would be held by any- 
one to establish two previous visits. And the more 
natural interpretation of 2^ l/rptra . , , rb irdKiv 

XrjirT^ Tpbs bfids iXBelv, connects TrdXiv with ip Xtirri 
rather than with iXdetv. If so, a previous visit 
ip XiL!TT 3 is implied ; the attempt to explain this 
by 1 Co 2^ iXdojp vpbs bjids, is unworthy of serious 
discussion. We are therefore obliged to assume 
provisionally that, when the painful letter was 
VTitten, St. Paul had visited Corinth twice, and 
the second time ip Xihr'ff. Only if this assumption 
proves so improbable as to outweigh the more 
obvious sense of the passages just quoted, shall 
we be justified in throwing into the scale against 
them the devripa napijv rd det- 

repop of 13®. As a matter of fact, the assumption 


of a visit ip Xinr-Q does encounter hopeless obstacles, 
whether we seek to place it before or after 1 Co. 

Let us consider the latter possibility first. St. Paul abandoned 
his direct visit (i e the Complicated Plan) ‘ m order to spare ' 
the Corinthians This excludes at once from consideration the 
penod between the painful letter and 2 Co. Let us suppose 
then that St Paul, on receiving from Corinth unfavourable news 
(probably connected with the offender of 25 712 ), after he had 
j 1 - -T T J .1 - person. If so, St. Paul, 

• ; ■ ■ I to Ephesus (still &v Xv^rvi) ; 

receives better news ; annou ‘ ; i . ' »• ’nmediate visit (i.e. 

the Oompheated Plan) ^ey - \ another estrange- 
ment, 0 ' ' with the offender of 25 712 , breaks out ; 

St. Pa - j . £v Xvinp, and this time with more per- 

manent success, which he at’ last learns from Titus m Mace- 
donia. The improhabihty of this duplication of events condemns 
the entire h 3 ^othesis, and drives us back on the other alterna- 
tive, that St. Paul’s visit Iv hCa-n must have preceded 1 Co. But 
here we are encountered by the total ignorance of such a visit 
which i * ' .rays. Not only is there ‘not a single 
trace’ . .(iw ‘ ■ pp. 277, SOO) ; we are compelled to ask, 

and ask m vain, to what, on ■; ' was the Xusrr due i 

Not to the c‘xitrptM'ret, of whic f only from Chloe’s 

people. Not to the trapw'oo nor to the disorders in their ‘ assem- 

iich he knew only by report ( 51 11 ^ 8 ), Not 

, , -• - 1 Co 6 ) nor to the denial of the Resurrec- 

tion, of both of which I* -t ’ - v indignant surpnse. If 
the distressing second « -si Co, the which 

occasioned it was dead and buried when 1 Co was written, it 
had nothmg to do with any of the subnects touched upon in 
1 Co, and St Paul’s references to it in 2 Co are inexplicable. 

In fact, the mam ground on which Weizsacker, Clemen, and 
others place it after 1 Co is the inadmissibility of placing it 
earlier; while Schmiedel follows Neander, Olshausen, Reuss, 

■ '' < • V ■ r ‘d ■ c ■ ers m placing it eai her, 

• ' ) ' : !(■ •!> ■ later breaks down. He 

: I ^ 'I .■>. I'* ,i < ')• p . I hypothesis we cannot 

expect to harmonize all <h . > 1 - - s i ' ■ b,.i i* ■ ' ^ on- 
tent with certainty whei 1 - ■< i! . ' - I : . - „ ■ ' m 
questioning the finality of the inferences drawn at first sight 
from 2 Co If iSf . 

Against the probability of either of the two 
hypotheses just discussed, we must weigh that of 
the integiretation of those verses adopted by Paley 
[Horae Paul.), Baur, de Wette, Benan, Hilgenfeld, 
Davidson, Farrar, and others, that by rplrov rovro 
ipXop.(ii St, Paul means ‘ this is the third time I am 
coming’ (i.e. meaning to come), while 2^ simply 
states his resolve that his new visit [irdXLP iXdtip) 
shall not be ip Xtwri. This interpretation is at 
first sight of inferior probability to the more 
obvious sense of the words, but it harmonizes 
well Avith 13^ (KVm) and with the oifKiri of P® 
(KV ; AV is against the idiom). 

(i) Summary, — Timothy’s visit, then, hardly 
enters into our problem ; Titus visits Corinth 
three times, first (possibly as bearer of 1 Co) to 
organize the Xoyl(x, the second time to cope with 
the troubles there, thirdly as bearer of 2 Co, and 
to complete the XoyLo.. The troubles at Corinth 
were mainly due to events subsequent to the situa- 
tion of 1 Co, and the offender of 2 Co 2. 7 was more 
probably an offender against St. Paul, connected 
wdth the Jndaizing party, than the incestuous 
person of 1 Co 5. The troubles, however, had 
taken root and hold in Corinth to a degree far 
beyond what is traceable in 1 Co. It is not alto- 
gether easy to combine the situation presupposed 
in 2 Co 10-13^*^ with that in 2 Co 1-9 ; it is quite 
ini I 0 — r.»U‘ to identify it with the situation of 1 Co. 

'' ihoM. di-paichod Titus to cope with new 

troubles at Coi n 1 1 1 r 1 1 e iic v? of which nad reached 
him after the dispatch of 1 Co, and had induced 
him to abandon an intended visit to Corinth, and to 
write a painful letter instead. To insert a visit of 
St. Paul to Corinth in connexion with this crisis is 
impossible, while the painful letter, and the aban- 
donment of the bevripa SO closely bound 

up with the visit ip XOrv}, that the three must rest on 
a t • fv fact. If SO, the visit ip Xtry was a 
/ ot , »,,// .,f //^ not one actually paid. Still less 
can we find a probable place for a second visit 
anterior to 1 Co and connected with a painful crisis 
not dealt with in that Epistle. Accordingly, as 
the language of 2 Co is susceptible of a different 
though perhaps less prepossessmg explanation, we 
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remove the intermediate visit from the horizon of 
either Epistle. 

5. (a) A too simple scheme impossible. — We are 
now in a position to reconstruct the order of events 
from the evidence. The simpler such an order, the 
fewer the events assumed, the better ; but we must) 
not be tempted by this consideration to force the 

henomena to combine where they do not naturally 

0 so. 

Let us begin by trying the combination suggested 
in art. Coeinth, which is in substance that of 
Bishop Lightfoot {BihL Essays, p. 282 fi‘ ). The 
order of events suggested is — 1. Paul at Corinth 
(A.D. 51?). 2 j ‘ r-. »inth (52-53?). 3. Paul 

at Ephesus .r.,> « Lightfoot inserts the 

second visit of Paul to Corinth.] 4. Lost letter of 

1 Co 5^ [‘announcing the plan of 2 Co 1^®,’ Light- 

foot]. 5. (‘Possible, but not proved’) Second 
visit of Paul to Cor. 6. Stephanas, etc., to 
Ephesus (1 Co (Letter of the Corinthians.) 

8. Dispatch by Titus of 1 Co [‘ with the brother, 

2 Co 12^®,’ Lightf.] ; or 9. Titus sent close after 

1 Co. 10. Titus returns to Macedonia (2 Co 7®). 
11. Titus and the brother (2 Co 12^8 gis?) 
back, with 2 Co, to Corinth. 

The schemes of Waite (in Speaker's Comm.) 
and of Weiss (most recently in die Paul. Brief e, 
1896, pp. 9, 10) are in substantial agrceineub with 
the above, but Waite inserts the "painful letter 
after 8. The arguments against the view taken 
below are best put by Holtzmann, Einl,^ p. 254 f. 

To begin with, we must insert here, before 6, 
the arrival at Ephesus of oi XXbTjs (1 Co 1^®). But 
more important is the need for further links be- 
tween 8 and 10. It seems, indeed, needless to 
distinguish 9 from 8. But between the mission of 
Titus (possibly as one of the bearers of 1 Co) to 
begin the organization (2 Co 8®* ^®) of the Xoyla, and 
his mission (v.®) to complete it, i.e. the dispatch of 

2 Co, many events, as we have seen, demand room. 

The of 2 Co 2® 7^^, almost certainly j a visit 

of Titus in connexion therewith (2 Co 7^), quite cer- 
tainly ; and a letter, not corresponding in its char- 
acter {sup. § 4, g) with 1 Co, probably carried by Titus 
on the same occasion. Titus, then, had returned to 
Ephesus before that ; and since St. Paul, though he i 
eventually carried out the plan of travel announced 
1 Co 16®, yet has to defend himself from the charge 
of fickleness with respect to his plans, we must 
find room for his adoption of the plan of two 
visits to Corinth, for the announcement of this, 
and for its abandonment. If the latter coin- 
cides, as we have shown to be ? robjibh . with the 
painful letter, we have to inser ilu, lir-i change 
of plan between 8 and the return of Titus to 
Ephesus. 

(5) BesuUant scheme. — ^We therefore revise the 
scheme as follows: 1-8 (as above). 9 or 10. St. Paul 
determines to pay a double visit to Corinth [devr^pa 
xa/)d, 2 Co 1^®). 11. Painful news from Corinth 

(]>o-^ib1y brought back by Ti* ii",- ( hango- ihl- pla’i : 
iJic Xa^ given up, liie \i-iL— p.miiul 

in prospect — abandoned ; and 12. A paintully severe 
letter sent. 13. Titus at Corinth (2 Co 7^;^®), with 
happy results. 14. Titus meets St. Paul in Mace- 
donia ; and 15. Returns to Corinth with 2 Co. 

6. The above seems to be the simplest scheme 
that permits the insertion of all the events implied 
in 2 Co. (Fo I a ('■'■' . * i c/ * ’-h -^sof difierent 
critics, see ■ :‘i. .■ i - la i:: '/• ’-Kommentar, 
pp. xii, xiii). It remains to consider the interval of 
tune required between the letters 1 and 2 Co. 

We have to provide time for Titus making one double joumev 
between Ephesus and Corinth, a second journey to Cormth, and 
a return journey as far as, sav, Philippi And, assuming the 
correctness of the view taken aboi e (§ 4, b) as to the connexion 
of the first journev with the 7.cyt(x., we have so to place the 
journeys that, in dispatching Titus for the third time (§ 5 • 15), 
ftul could sneak of his first visit CS 5 : 8, 9) as ha\ ing taken place 
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‘last year’(flt‘rfl arspvcnv, 2 Co 86*10 92 ). This latter condition is 
elastic ; it only implies in strictness that the beginning of a new 
year intervened ; and the interval between the two letters 
IS so tar left open within somewhat wide limits. The move- 
ments of Titus, however, require a considerable minimum oi 
time. AslCowi ’’ ’ ^ ’ v.’ , 

was on his way tl 1 ' 

( 8 ) by sea direct. ■ “ ' 1 

the mare olattsum ■ ‘ ‘ 

plishedin three ' ' ' j . 

449 n. ; for full c. . ■ 

allow seven. Titus may, but need not, have returned ( 11 ) by 
Macedonia. This route would require, with rapid travelling, 
about a month ; let us allow six weeks. Another week will then 
be claimed by the s^ond journey (12) to Corinth, and four weeks, 
let - - ■ > • 1 . 1 ' i ■ (> meet St. Paul in Macedonia 

(14) o . !c I ‘ ■ I* 'journeys 

ofl ', 1 ' I : o . ■ lefault of 

any statement as to their dun » ■ . < bout four 

weeks m all as a minimum. . 16 weeks 

for the movements of Titus, allowing h lu bi.l, 1. le icpoe 

But St ■ to b ‘ .57) mu*-. h'\(‘rciched 

Corinth b. ‘ ' (Ac 203* 6), and this pushes 

back the ~ > * lonth of October. Now 

the new y “ “ lan calen'’" ' - ' , 

Sept. 21, £ ' ■ . Jews (1 i - , iv I 

within a i ' . •* ! 1 ■ could easily speak of 

the first mission of Titus (8) as ‘ last year.’ Promti; ' 7 * ■ 

of Oct ■ “(.S' ‘h s •t.'or to deal liber j 

time) .1 ’ Ms( » .<* .. ■ ) the midsummer solstice, or 

over three weeks after Pentecost (May 28). These three weeks 
t'' ", . 1 “*; '-.to'ir r,= spare time. To these we add the 

' " i \ K *1' . ' it', the previous (1 Co I 6 I 0 ) dispatch of 

1 Co (8) ; to th.' - I ‘ s 1 s » c ‘ • i ii " a definite value, un- 
less (following ‘ 1 1 ) ” I , I 1 ;, ' Co 5) we place 1 Co 

about the paschal season If so, there is time for Titus to rejoin 
St. Paul (11) at Eph , even if he returned through Macedonia ; 
but there is no strong re - ■< I > - i-. 0 ‘’1 He did not return, 

as he probably went, by > . (.v .j /• g ‘ , t/, c . 0 

There is thus no impossibility in the view taken 
by the majority of critics, that 2 Co was written in 
the autumn of the Roman year, in the spring of 
which the apostle had written 1 Co. The separa- 
tion of the two Epistles by a longer interval is not, 
indeed, forbidden by their contents ,* but the neces- 
sity of finding a place here for an ■ '* 

Illyricum (Godet, Clemen), in ordt ‘ ; * . 

15^^ is not so appaieri as to claim a voice in the 
settlement of our question. 1 Co 16® is pi inta fu' i ; 
evidence that St. Faul’s three months ai Coiinri 
belong to the winter next following that Epistle ; 
nor are his changes of plan revealed in 2 Co such 
as to affect the broad outline. At the same time, 
the question as to the interval between the two 
Epistles must be finally decided, if at all, W refer- 
ence to the general chronology of St. Paul’s Episilc*s 
(see on 1 COK. § 6, and art. Cheonology of NT) ; 
always recolli'cllrg that the two must, by 2 Co 8^® 
9^, 1 Co 16^* (assuming the integrity of 2 Co 1-9, 
see below, § 8), fall within two successive calendar 
years. 

7. The purpose of the Epistle follows from the 
circumstances of its origin. The efiect of 1 Co had 
been, it would seem, pood al first. Titus had 
beg^ actively the oi ga n izr i :■ -u of the Xoyla (2 Co 8® 
9^) in a spirit to tin' foir y of which the apostle 
iippcaK as a fact . '‘■i* ' 'uo " ’ 2 exact force of 
2Co L2'“ isofterio ■ ■■'■o - .■ o Clemen). Titus 
liodm (‘(led oacourngomoiit {TrapeKu.\( aa), and St. Paul 
h.id given I Ills in tlio iorin of a ^\alrn lecommoiida- 
tion of the Corinthians (7^f), which was fully justi- 
fied only after serious disappointments. ^ Mean- 
while, apparently, St. Paul was incurring the 
danger at Ephesus described 1® (cf. Ro 16^[?], Ac 
1923fl. j-?9]) of which he characteristically first 
informs the Corinthians when the worst of the 
crisis at Cormth is over. St. Paul had formed the 
plan of visiting Corinth earlier than he had intended 
(§ 4,/), when the return of Titus with bad news 
of a quite unlooked-for character convinced him 
that such a visit would be most painful to both 
sides. Hence the painful letter, ugn in dispatched 
by Titus, and the reversion to the Simple Plan oi 
1 Co 16®. This was before the apostle’s departuic 
fioiri F.j)lic-ii'' : and tli€ * y ■ ^ 

mgjdiiT irig w liK li P I - ■I...-.: 
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and then on to Macedonia, anxiously awaiting the 
return of Titus to put an end to his suspense, is 
the time of intense mental strain of which om 
Epistle is the outcome. The relief expressed in 
1-7 finds its outlet along with much of the pent-up 
‘ ' and self-vindication (10-13) which had 

Deen all tne while accumulating in J 
mind- The main purpose of the ld> ' • .'v 

turns upon the new troubles at Corinth, which 
differentiate our Epistle from 1 Co. These have 
been touched upon above (§ 4, e), but require a 
little further examination in this connexion. 

Tlie difference between the new troubles at Corinth and those 
conneotec ‘ r “ ■ ’ o' " r > -. < e, not 

ofkmd. ‘i i ' ' ‘ • -prob- 
ably due 'o ■ <- ■'/ » • ; ‘y } 

agitators (ICU^ il^) on the scene. Can we mentity them with 
any closeness ? The tripov tvayyiktov of 11^ links them on to the 
agitators of Gal 16. At Corinth, this is rather in prospect than 
■ *• ' , *»ut 11^2 shows that we have to do with 

« i ,! birth Were they personal disciples of 

■ " . )12), This is matter for conjecture rather 

than proof. The original Twelve seem to be referred to in the 
twice-recurring phrase nzocroXot (ll^ 12 U); but to 

suppose that any of the Twelve were personally concerned is out 
of the question, St. Paul would nothin tl^t^c^e have stig^- 
tized them as etc. y ' 1 f* 

claim to represent the Twelve, to , ' ; « " .• 

■ .*’ 1 ’ . ‘ , , '' In this connexion, the Lettere of Intro- 

(* u‘i r, v'*» > '* f importance. As the ufAciv of 

31 is meant rather to point the contrast with 33 tlian to posi- 
■‘--"’'-,■*, 10 ''’’ ■” ■ we must understand that the claims of 

'..p r ' I »■ these letters. These claims would have 

lost all their danger and ’■! - :■ d ■ the letters come from 

some well-known name*- I i i * ^itators used letters of 
merely personal commendat o’l *or d be^’ond the scope 

os'ih ‘ («■ I Ac 151-24). At any 

- . i j • . ■ connexion between the agitators 

, . , ' 1 .. < . ■ mformity to his side of the Jeni- 

agic '!■ cr J 1 i’ x< f r” 

) 1 . ■ J'" ' ■ >. O* *1 '■ ir< 

-I.- • I , 's \\ r > • n » s r ^ s s, ■ 

wlm tne oiaer apobtiea. Cnapiers «j. tf tnereiore stand in a 
close relation ■fco the main purpose of the Epistle. The first 
seven chapters, with their suggestive passages on the relation 
of the Law ; j T' 'I"" ’ ' r profound glances into the 

doctirine of Ilo 1 it. «• ‘ ' o ad up to the same principal 
purpose (sup. ^ 3, V- 1 ■ ■ 1 < ■ (. «/■-? •; of 11“* (cf. 6^2 i,i9) 

refers to a lower view of the Person of Christ, cannot be re- 
g'» dckl a? I'cr 'I i T"- '* ’1 luestion of Christology 

r !''m *• *ii i - ' ‘ < . i. 1 of Faith and Works; 

but this fundamental issue is felt rather than perceived in the 
NT as a rule. At any rate it was necessary to throw aside all 
though'ts of compromise, and to endeavour to stamp out from 
Corinth a movement which bade fair to res'ult in complete 
apostasy (-1'^) Hence the peculiar transition in the Epistle 
'• 'i . ■ n (■ 1 . -r> . . : . * IS *' T. -• (10-13), the 

. • T I I , ' cr. I 'r *''!'» d • > .r-* ' le appeal to 

■ «,n . I ‘ ‘Ai'Sa •«. -j .1 e lo A or tendencies 

at work among the Connthians. 

8. We must now, accordingly, endeavour to reach 
a result with regard to the Integrity of the Epistle. 
We have seen that the canonical Epp. to the Cor- 
inthians are the remains of a correspondence which 
comprised other letters now lost (§ 4, y), and that 
possibly not fewer than three lost letters were ad- 
dressed by St, Paid to the Corinthians. _ The tempta- 
tion to rediscover all or part of these in our extant 
letters, coupled with undeniable difficulties in their 
sequence of ideas (cf. § 4, < 3 ), lio-t nn In rally been 
strong. Clemen (whose dor Paul. 

Brief Oy 1894, contains the mosl scaicliirig and acute 
of recent essays in this direclion) lia.** redivided 
our Epistles into five (see 1 Corinthians, § 6), 
thus providing wholly or in r'ai I for each lof I cr of St. 
Paul to the Corini lii'in'* of which 'v\e have any trace 
whatever. As {iffccti ng 1 Co, his result consists 
merely in t lie relegation to the lost letter of 1 Co 
5® of certain passages in chs. 3. 7- 9. 14, where the 
connexion is difficult, and of the whole of 15 (except 
the rejected v.®®). We venture to think that a little 
more patience, orexogetical iiimeti ation, miglil have 
very greatly niducdl the compass of these fiag- 
ments. But with regard to 2 Co the difficulties are 
more serious. They fall into three main heads — 

(1) The interjected warning (see below, § 9, A %h /3) 
6*^-7h The direct continuity of 6^® 7^ is too obvious 
to be mistaken ; the interjected appeal simply 

I 


breaks the connexion. Accordingly Clemen, fol- 
lowing Ji'ilgcu'fcld and others, refers it to the lost 
letter ot 1 Co 5^ while many other critics (see 
Heinrici, JDccs zweite SS. u.s.w. pp. 329-334) agree 
that it is out of place here. It must be allowed 
that if this is the case, the insertion was made at 
a date prior to the first circulation of the Epistle, 
for textual tradition of any kind is totally^ silent as 
to it. Whether this objection is fatal in limine 
wiU be considered at the close of this section. Waiv- 
ing it for the present, the question becomes one 
(a° of exegesis, which on the whole has hitherto 
failed to find a clear line of connexion with the 
context before or after ; and [h) of the ^neral 
analogy of St. Paul’s style, and of this Epistle 
especially. True, ‘there is no litemry work in 
which the cross-currents are so violent and so 
frequent’ ; but there is no other ‘ cross-current’ in 
the Epistle which cuts with so clean an edge as 
this. On the whole, if we may assume an mter- 
polation at all mthout textual evidence, this is 
perhaps dignus vindice nodtta. Whether, if out 01 
place here, the section is part of the letter of 1 Co 
59 , is not so clear ; the injunction of 6^^ does not fit 
so exactly with 1 Co 5^® as to preclude all doubt. To 
reject*' i- '■ • un-Pauline (Holsten, etc.) is 
quite J . ‘ ' the discussions of Whitelaw, 

Chase, and Sanday in Class. Beview, 1890, pp. 12, 
150, 248, 317, 359; SchmiedePs JExc. in loc.; Clemen, 
Einh. 58 f.) 

(2) Chapters 8 and 9.— All allow chapter 8 to 
remain part of our (the * Fifth ’) Epistle, but 
chapter 9 is thrown hack to the ‘ Third.’ This 
divorce, in which Clemen follows Semler and a 
long series of later critics, is mainly on grounds 
which are more suitable for discussion in a com- 
mentary (see Waite in loc.). That chs. 8 and 9, 
especially in view of 9^ {y^p)> impossible in one 
and the same letter, is an assumption founded, 
surely, upon a somewhat narrow view of St. Paul’s 
logic. 

(3) The great invective, or ‘ Vierkapitelbrief.’— 
The main grounds for relegating this to a different 
Epistle are given above (§ 4, e). ^ If they have any 
validity they make for its identification with the 
‘Fourth’ or Painful Letter (§ 4, ^r). This is the 
view of Hausrath {VierJcapitelbrief, 1870) and of 
Schmiedel (in Ersch and Gruber, and in Hand- 
Kommentar). The arguments are not easy to meet 
directly— they are not indeed conclusive ; we know 
less or the circumstances than did St. Paul’s 
readers (cf. Jiilicher, Einleit. § 7 ; Weizsacker, 
Apost. Zeitalter, 314-316). The difificultv is that 
in 1-9 the Corinthians are reconciled, whereas in 
10-13 they are still in a state of hostility, or at 
best of dubious fidelity. That the apostle is 
addro=:4ng a section only of the Corinthians is 
against all the evidence. That after the good 
news brought by Titus, some worse news again 
arrived to change the apostle’s tone, is unproved 
and irnprohahlc. The opening of chapter 10, 

dk iytj Tla.v\os, is of importance as hearing on the 
question. Assuming that the words mark, not 
the beginning of an iiiMTi'chiMo document, but 
the opening of a new -(ci-om in the letter, they 
indicate some change of treatment. Possibly, St. 
Pan! may have sent Timothy (1^) away and begun 
to write, either by his own hand or by a confidential 
amanuensis, words that had been maturing in his 
mind (§ 7) in the period of suspense before the 
arrival of Titus, and which not even the good 
news brought by Titus could persuade him to leave 
unwritten. If this view be correct, we can, with 
Weizsacker and others, regard these chapters as the 
final assault, prepared for in the whole juevious 
course of the letter, which is decisively to secure 
for the apostle the allegiance of the Corinthians, 
and to drive the interlopers (11^), who had gamed 
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a partial hold over them, headlong from the field. 
The Corinthians are already won ‘in part* (1^^), 
but a leaven of disloyalty exists among them, and 
the success reported by Titus must be followed up 
to he lasting, and the disloyal leaven eiTo(*tun.Ty 
stamped out. Add to this that the IdonLificaLi m 
of these chapters with the Painful Letter (§ 4, g) 
woidd seem to demand that they should refer to 
the {ex hypothesi) still unsettled case of the Offender 
(chs. 2. 7). But no such reference can be traced ; 

' i ■ for separating 10-13 from the rest of 

■ I ^ lus loses a very strong positive factor. 
On the whole, f ’evidence, we 

may say that i:‘ !•; , ^ 3 not proved; 

but it would be going too far to say that it is 
absolutely disproved. Whether this is so or not mimt | 
depend on the weight to be attached to the entire 
lack of external evidence. Can we suppose that 
interpolations so serious as to amount (if we accept i 
all tne three hypotheses discussed above) to the 
formation of an entire Epistle out of heteiogeneous 
fragments — or even the interpolation of any one 
of the passages in question— can have taken place 
without leaving so much as a ripple upon the 
stream of textual tradition ? Certainly, there exist 
‘primitive corruptions * of the NT text, i.e. changes 
which occurred so early that the original text has left 
no documentary traces of itself. But these are small 
in number and in scale. ‘We cannot too strongly 
express our disbelief in the existence of undetected 
interpolations of any moment* (Westcott and 
Hort). The strongest internal evidence might 
conceivably modify this in an exceptional case; 
only our witnesses to the text push its history back 
80 very early as to leave very scanty room for the 
occurrence of such interpolations. But the literary 
relations of the synoptic Gospels furnish an analogy 
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is whether the heooud Jblpistle to tne Cor mi onn- 
passed into general circulation as soon as the first. 
The latter, formally appealed to within forty years 
of its origin, was circulated too early to permit us 
to assume h. : in it on any large scale 

unreflected in the textual tradition. But Clement 
appears to know nothing of 2 Co, and its com- 
paratively!. m; 'f -''T i’l the stream of attesta- 
tion (see above, § 1) is perhaps compatible with 
Bome process of editing on tne part of the Cor- 
inthian Church before it was copied for public 
reading and imparted to other Churches. This 
would be easier to suppose, if the autographs were 
written on leaves or tablets rather than on rolls. 
(See Sir E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Falmo- 
graphy, up. 20 ff., 54-61.) We do not therefore 
regard the absence of textual evidence in this 
particular case as absolutely fatal in limine to the 
hypotheses we have b(‘cn ooh'^idering ; but it must 
be allowed to v. lu j i !I> against them ; and we 
believe that a rn .ii miu! circumspect exegesis 
will gradually ilie arguments, at first 

sight very terripting, for the segregation of chs. 
10-13, and even perhaps of 

0. Conieri*A <,r tne lUmtlf.—Tlxe nuiiin* of ihe T.ccipr (58^ 7) 

it r.'ir '( rciwl ly<li\is 1)'«* arLtd ioctiorn than 

tho i 1 ' p The ordtro# il(fis is raiinrthan 

lo'n-*..! , a ‘- ■ ) PCI ie not dikoii up, dui’' u"i', and d.suoHcl of, 
»t.7i,li’.iI‘K>im“-triuninaple<'oofii"pi.s‘- oisid occsirs 

l!i u iMi /o 0 . crowding hiinnoiiita, and rccirb ; g.'i.n a*id again. 
Ini', - C'T’Pt’iallv the cat-e in <■!:«. lO-lIJ ix. c(U‘\ n ’-iroad lines 
of d.Msivin iriavbe recogni/ed, and we snail exhibit these, with- 
out p'lrsuing the analybib into its subtler subdivisions. 

A. ANS’ftTSR TO THIS WELCOME TEDINQS OF TITUS (1-7). 

1. Epistolary Introduction (li-l^) 

2. Review op recent Relations with the Corinthians 

( 112 - 716 ). 

rwith regard to Ids promised^ 

ia^S^-tMiaUioni to tli* cm* of 

( the Offender J 

(6) The great Digression (214-74). 

«. Apostleship (21^16) 

voi.. I .— 32 


2. I'* .* .'J.f* • • '• o ' I -* ■ V ■ ' i3’6). 

D , Final Salutations and Benediction (isn-is). 

10. Importance of the Epistle.— The Epistle 
is far less various in its contents than 1 Co, and 
throws <■)■ -‘o less direct light on the 

theology <1 . ’*..'. 1 ’ and on the fife of the 

apostolic Church. All the more important is its 
contribution to our personal knowledge of St. 
Paid. The most important biogrii]))!!!.^! material 
is supplied in 11^“®*. Some of the details (v.*®) are 
not easy to fit into the otherwise known life of the 
apostle; but this is only what one would expety 
from a genuine source. The notice of Aretas is 
excci>iIoriaIly important for chronological reasons. 
Whether the same can be said of 12^ (see Clemen’s 
view, referred to in 1 Corinthians, § 6) may be 
doubted. The attempts to identify the vision with 
any point of contact in Ac have been various and 
precarious. The apostle’s Kairxn/ia (1 Co 9^**), of 
taking no sustenance from the Corinthians, is more 
fully elucidated 2 Co 11’^-^® 12^®«‘-. Of a more 
personal kind are the notices of the apostle’s 
miracles 12^® ; of the much-debated a-KbKo^ rg trapKl 
(12'^) (see Lightfoot, Galatians^ p. 183 ff. ; Lias, p. 
xxiv ; Ramsay, Oh, in Bom. Emp.^ pp. 62-66 ; St. 
Paul\ p, 941), and the references to St. Paul’s 
comparative inferiority as a speaker (11® 10^®) and 
lack of commanding presence (Plummer in HR, p. 
658*^; Ramsay, CBE'^, p. 30 f.). But the interest 
of such details is far transcended by the Epistle’s 
revelation of the writer’s pci'^oiiahty. To draw 
out this in detail is superfluous; let it suflSce to 
say that to ibis Lfii-ilc, more than to any other, 
we owe our knowledge of the true ‘ pectus Pauli- 
num,*— our intimacy with the apostle’s inmost 
self. Prom this point of view it takes its place 
side by side with 1 Co as the most pastoral of all 
Epistles. ‘What an admirable Epistle the 
second to the Corinthians I how full iif al'o(‘iiop‘« 1 
he joys and he is sorry, he grieves and he glories ; 
never was there such care of a flock expressed, 
save in the great Shepherd of the Fold, who first 
shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards blood* 
(George Herbert; cf. Lightfoot, Galatiansy pp. 
44, 61). The doctrmal interest of the Epistle must 
he very briefly indicated. The eschatolo^ of 4^*- 
58 is dmcult, and involves at any rate a less con- 
fident expectation of living until the retnm of 
Christ than is expressed 1 Co 15“ (for a very 
accurate exegesis of the passage see Waite in 
loc.). The contrast of the spirit and letter (3®"^®) 
leads to the difficult passage 3^*^*^®, apparently 
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identifying the ‘ Lord ’ with the ‘ Spirit,’ a thought 
with a long sequel in the history of theology (see 
Gehharat ■'yad Hamaeh on Ilerm. Sim. v. 2 ; Swete 
mBict. Chr, Biog. iii. 115*"; Bull, Def, Fid. Nic. l li. 
6, II. ii. 3; Harnack, 494 n.; Athan. 

de Sj/n. 27 [Anath. 21]) ; and so to the Christology of 
St. raul,\\]ii(ii ioc'ci\ e- liking sicioli^diis fioin the 
Epistle, ll'c glory of tlio exnJied (^'Ini^t the 
dominant thought of a glory which shines 

upon jtnd^ transforms (Ac 9^^*) the Christian, con* 
stituting in the life of grace a foretaste of the life 
of glory see Eo 6®"^^ giof. si-ia The 

doctrine of renovation (5*’) and of the Christian life 
(47-ioj rests upon the agency of a living Christ 
as the sustaining force; hut there is ] “ ‘'-w] po-<'d, 
ab the fountainhead of union with Ch’ - , lo g'^o- 
ness of sin (3®), founded o s T*- • ■ : work of 

the Sinless (5^^) Christ y.‘ '! j- .ast-men- 

tioned passage is a most important contribution to 
St. PauPs soteriology. In 8^ the thonglic of Ph 2®®^* 
is anticipated. T’ T" the Epistle 

is not a doctrinal i ■ ■ • ■ . doctrine of 

the Holy Trinity, but mav fairly he combined with 
other • ' ; * * ■ ■ ’ ’ch that doctrine is implicit. 

We ■ ■. know the effect this Epistle 

produ* i ■ ; bnt from the fact that St. 

Paul’s promised visit was carried out, and that our 
two Epistles were treasured up at Corinth and 
thence eventually found their way into the Church’s 
canon, we infer that the Epistle produced the 
effect of which such a letter was worthy. 

11. Apocryphal Coreespondence of St. Paul 
AND THE Corinthians.— A letter of the Corinthian 
Church to St. Paul, and a reply by the apostle, 
formed part of the NT of the Syrian Church in the 
time of Aphraates and Ephraim. From the Syrian | 
Church the letters passed over into the Armenian, j 
which retained them to a late date (they are still 
quoted hy a writer of the 7th cent.). The Cor- 
mthians ask St. Paul to condemn certain false 
teachers who have appeared among them, and the 
apostle duly replies. Ephraim, in liis commentary 
on St. Paid (given in Zahn, Gesch. d. N,T. K, ii. 
695 ff.), already noticed that the false doctrine is i 
that taught by the school of Bardesanes, who lived 1 
from A.D. 155 to 223. The letters are accordingly | 
in all ])rob.xbilify a product of the 3rd cent., and 
directed again ?L the school m question. They 
'were llrst made kno^vn in Europe hy Usher, 1644, 
(SvUoge Annoiat p. 29), from an imperfect Arm. 
MS; then in 1736 Whiston published a Gr. and 
Lat. transL from a le^tS. The Arm. text 

was printed hy Zohrah 'n The commentary 

of Ephraim on St. Paul (where our Epp. follow 
2 Co) was printed from an Arm. MS of a.d. 999 at 
Venice in 1836. At last, in 1890. Beigi r (li-covered 
at Milan a Latin MS of the Bible x. ut 

videtuj *) containing our two Epp. (after He), and 
a second Lat. MS (saec. xiii.) has been discovered at 
Laon hy Bratke, where the Epp. come after the 
Apoc. and Cath. Epp. The text of the Milan MS 
is given in ThL, 1892, p. 7 ff., that of the Laon MS 
in the same volume, p. 586 ft. The existence in a 
Latin version of letters known only to Syrian and 
Armenian tradition, and which have left no trace in 
Greek Christian literature, is not as yet explained. 
See Harnack, Gesch. d. altchrist. Lit, i. 37 ff*. ; 
Carriere et Berger, Corresp. Apocr. de S, P. et des 
Corinthiens, 1891 ; Vt:tter, D, apoJer. 3 Korinther- 
hrief (Tub. ), 1894 ; aL«o in Th Qiiortalschrift (1895) 
iv. ; Zahn [uU sup , maintains that the corres^nd- 
ence comes from the lost Acta Pauli), PBE^ xi. 
378 j Julicher in ThL, 1889, p. 164. 

LiTERATniiE.— For works on both Epistles see pre-MOus article. 
On 2 Co only, Emmerling (Commentary), 1S23 ; Fritzsche, De 
locis nanmdlis, 1824 ; Burger, 18b0 ; Klo'pper, Untersuchumjen 
^9, EomTnentar, 1874 (important) ; Waite (in Speaker’s 
C^m.\ 18S1 (excellent) ; Denney (in Expositor s Bible), 18y4 : 
Iosco, Entatehung d. 2 Kor.*bri^ea, 1S96 ; Drescher in SR (1897) 


pp. 43-111. Other works as quoted in the body of the above 
article. A. iiOBEETSON. 

COBMORANT is the rendering of AV for two 
Heh. words, hd^ath (see PELICAN), and ':!7V^ 
shdldh, Karapdxrrjs, mergulus. 

SMldk occurs only in the list of unclean birds 
(Lv lli*^, Dt 14^’^), with no context to assist in 

^ * its ‘ ■ \ its association 

V ' . . Pr^ \ I. ; it should be a 

plunging bird. Tne anneuiLy or identifying it is 
enhanced by the uncertainty of the meaning of 
the LXX rendering KarapdKTTjs, which is also a 
plunging bird. Tristram is inclined to the render- 
ing of AV, which is also that of RV, saying that 
the cormorant, Pkalacrocorax carbo, is common 
along the coast, coming up the Kish on, and visit- 
ing the Sea of Galilee, it is likewise abundant 
along the Jordan. G. E. Post. 

CORN.— In Jn 12®^ ‘ a com of wheat,’ we have 
a solitary instance of ‘com’ used for a particle. 
The AV went back for it to Wyclif, intermediate 
versions having ‘ the wheat corn,’ except Rheims, 
‘the graine of wheat,’ which RV (‘a grain of 
wheat’) adopts. It is the earliest meaning of 
the word ‘ corn.’ Cf. Jewel, On Thess. (1611), ‘ We 
must understand this authoritie with a corn of salt 
{cumarano salis), otherwise it may bee vnsauorie ’ ; 
and Hall (1656), Occas. Med. 11, ‘He, that cannot 
make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will yet 
he framing of worlds.’ The Gr. is kokkos, every- 
where else tr*^ ‘grain.’ J. Hastings. 

CORN (j:i ddgdn, r/ros, /rwyes).— The generic (?) 
name for the cereal grains. Those cuknared in 
Bible lands are i Wheat, nnn hittdh, the same as 
the Arab, l^intah. The Arab., with its usual 
wealth of names for familiar objects, has also burr 
and Tcomh for wheat. Barley, s^'drdh. The 
Arab, for this grain is sha'tr. Vetch, ni^DDjctts^e- 
meth, called in AV (Ex 9®^ Is 28^) rye, (fezk *4®) 
fitches. The kirsenneh of the Arab, is a modified 
form, with n substituted for m, and r inserted 
This grain is Vida Ervilia, L. It is extensively 
cultivated in the East. Fitches, kezah (la 
2825.27)^ the seeds of the nutmeg flower, Nigella 
sativa, L., which is known in the E. as el-fyahhat 
es-saudd, the black seed, or hahbat el-harakat, the 
seed of blessing. This seed, which has carminative 
properties, is sprinkled on the top of loaves of 
bread. Millet, dohan (Ezk 4®}, which is the 
same as the Arab, dukhn, Panicum miliaceum, L., 
also Milium Italicum, L. Beans, p6l, Arab. 
fdl. Lentils, 'addshim>, Arab. 'ados. Pulse, 
□'pT zird^im (Dn pMibrlily refers to 

edible seeds in general, < or on-.ing to the Arab. 
kutniyah, plur. katdni, which includes not only the 

S inoTis seeds which we know as pulse, but 
, etc. ; but excludes wheat. Rye, as above 
stated, is an incorrect rendering for 'oetch, and is 
not otherwise mentioned in Scripture, nor culti- 
vated in the Holy Land. Oats, also, are not men- 
tioned nor cultivated. 

Com of all kinds is carried in sheaves from the 
harvest-fields on asses, mules, horses, or camels. It 
is threshed by the nauraj or mauraj (Heb. mdrag), 
and winnowed, and stored in earthen, barrel-shaped 
receptacles or oblong bins in the houses (2 S 4®), 
or in pits under the floor (2 S 17^®), or in store- 
houses (2 Ch 322®). jg stored in 

underground chambers, with domed roofs, at the 
top of wliich is an opening to introduce the com 
and remove it. These chambers, contrary to 
what^ might he expected, are dry and fiee from 
vermin. They are soinetun es excavated in the rock, 
at other times in a sort of soft marl called 1mm* 
wdrah. 
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The oorn is liable to mildew, p]?n; yMMn (the 
^uivalent of the Arab, yerakdn, which means 
jaundice), and blasting, paniy shidddphon (1 
caused by the hot and withering east wind (Hos 
13^®, J on 4®). When the corn was burned by care- 
lessness, restitution was enjoined (Ex 22"*}. Also 
if the corn land was made ’ * ■ ^ 'locks 

other than those of the owi > ■ 22®). 

Palestine exported corn in Solomon’s time (2 Ch 
210.15) and in Ezekiel’s (Ezk 27^'^). Even now it 
exports some corn, although its imports of grain 
exceed its exports. See further under Parley, 
Wheat, etc. G, E. Post. 

GOHNELinS (Kopv^Xtos ), — A centurion in the 
garrison of Caesarea (Ac 10^). He was probably 
an Italian, the Italian Cohort (cf. Blass ad loc.), 
being so named to distinguish it from companies 
locally enrolled, while his name is pure Roman, 
having been borne by the Scipios and Sulla. In 
Ac 10 he flits across the line of apostolic history, 
being brought, in consequence of a series of 
mutually supplementary visions, into contact with 
St. Peter, and admitted by baptism into the 
Church. According to a later tradition he founded 
a church at Caesarea, while another legend makes 
him bishop of Scamandros. The baptism of C. 
has generally been regarded as the first step 
in the admission of the uncircumcised into the 
Church ; but before this can be definitely main- 
tained, we should have to assume that the 
events related in Ac 8-11 are narrated chrono- 
logically. The eunuch ‘-s bnijli-sm by Philip (8®®), 
that of C. by St. Peter (10’"), and the admission of 
the Greeks (RV) at Antioch (11^), may all have 
occurred cqinoidently, or in any order ; the events 
are dovetailed into each other without any neces- 
sary implication of historical sequence. There is 
no evidence that the eunuch was circumcised, 
though ho wa*. j proselyte of the wider 

( ‘ , ■ ; while the Greeks at 

Antioch may also have belonged to this class. 
But C., too, is described as (po^ova^vos rdy &eSy, the 
regular phrase in Ac for such proselytes (Ramsay, 
St Faul, p. 43), though Renan \The Apostles^ 
ch. xi. ) says he was not a proselyte in any degree 
whatever. Now, if C. wjj-j' p'<»- l\i<, lh(‘ rjuo-'Jon 
regarding the admission o.’ ilfo irri!.- i.'.aicd hojii'.u*n 
still remained, since the apostles could hardly wish 
to make the door of the Church narrower than thatof 
the Synagogue. Some have there^)* < <.*» ■ » ' s • d 
that St. Peter simply gave C. a ^ j.-'d * ^ . c 
Church similar to that which he hr, < .• i ,\- 

gogue («-oe Woi/slickcr, AposioUc Age, i. 1031); 
others, i liaL his ca^c was pas-od U" an e\'CO]a lorial one 
(Ramsay). St.Pcjior.iiov cvcr.ju (‘otvlingio .'*cll®% 
uses it as a true Llioiigli, iiau ii been 

accepted as such, what was the purpose of the 
subsequent Council at J erusalem (Ac 15 ) ? Arguing 
from this, and from the fact that St. Peter was 
blamed, not for admitting the OciiirK-, bn!- for 
eating with them, Pfleiderer ( t '/■'*/// / n*-- 
Apostelgeschichte) holds that the case of C. is given 
to show the cessation of ceremonial exclusiveness 
from the Jewish standpoint. But if so, it is 
strange to find St. Peter later on (Gal 2^^^*) hesi- 
tating about this very point. On the whole, it is 
d priori unlikely that a terse writer like St. Luke 
would have bestowed, such pains upon anything 
but a matter of prime importance, which the 
relaxing of Jewish exclusiveness could haidly have 
appeared to him — a Gentile — to be. We may, 
therefore, most safely infer that he looked on the 
baptism of C. as an all-important step in the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles, while a long advance still 
remained to be made. A. Grieve. 


CORNER-STORE (in Job 38® np jn«, XidosyoivixioSt 
in Jer 51 (Gr. 28)^ wa) 'Ktdos els yojvLav ). — The 
corner-stones of important buildings, such as 
palaces or temples, were sometimes of an exceed- 
ingly ornate and costly description, and of extra- 
ordinary dimensions. With the view of giving 
greater strength to the two walls which they 
connected, they were generally arranged length- 
ways and endways alternately, or a s- •< _b la r 
stone might be inserted at the corner , I a \ , , i d,' m. 
li. 254). 

There are two passages in the OT where corner- 
stones are spoken of, which are of ; > ' r i • y r - 
ance because of the use made of tnem in tUe'N T. 
These are Is 28^® ‘Behold I lay in Zion,’ etc., and 
Ps 118^^ ‘The stone which the builders rejected,’ 
etc. The first is quoted in 1 P 2^ and underlies 
Eph 2^°, in both of which \ldos ^KpoyoivLOLos repre- 
sents ms jnx of Is 28^®. (On the unusual construc- 
tion of the latter verse see Davidson’s Heh, Syntax, 
p, 37.) The second is quoted in Mt 21^, Mk 12^®, 
Lk 20^^, Ac and 1 P 2'^. Here instead of 
ni? px we find jim- to KecpaX^ ywplas, 

‘ head of the corner.’ In i\'- i j J - a diflerent word 

occurs, nVij (Syr. ]A_iOl ), which in Zee 9^® is 

applied to the corners of the altar. It is doubtful 
whether in the above psalm corner-5^foy^e^ (accepted 
by both AV and RV) is the correct rendering. The 
Sept, has simply KeKaWcamcr/xivaL, Aq. ojsr dirtydivLa, 
Symm. ws yujylaL KeKoffyijixhat., Vulg. quasi anguh, 
Gesenius understands the word of ‘ aoni^V’ColumTis 
beautifully carved,’ or of Caryatides. Kautzsch, 
who in all the other OT passages offers the 
rendering Eckstein, has here Ecksaulen, In all 
the NT . Weizsacker gives Eckstein, 

rightly * .i . corner-stone’ and ‘head of the 
corner’ as nor.yinou» expressions. 

As to Is 28 liiiver {Isaiah^, p. 52) finds in the 
propheP- b." ^ an allusion to the huge and 

costly iO'..r'( . 1 , :<>'i stones of the temple (IK 5^^), 
the prominent thought of ^ the_ passage being that 
of the permanent element in Zion (the theocracy or 
the Davidic dynasty). It is easy to understand 
St. Peter’s application of the words. (Cf. Delitzsch, 
Isaiah, new ed. vol. ii. p. 9 / Pm‘ expres- 
sions used of Israel in Ps llv- wci-' trans- 

ferred to Christ. The fig>i"c of ih-’i 2 ' is well 
expbiiiiod by Crimm {Clavis, s. AKpoyc^viaTos), As 
llic coruer-siorjc is inserted at the angle of a 
building, holding two walls together and support- 
ing the bupcr-liiiccaie, so Christ unites Jew and 
Gentile, and is iho support of the Church. The 
additional thought of 1 P 2® can be without 
violence derived from the same figure. As one 
recklessly turning the corner of a building may 
stumble over the corner-stouc, so, while some find in 
Christ their support, others stumble at Him and 
perish. (Cf. Alford and Ellicott on Eph 2^®.) For 
various superstitions and religious rites connected 
with the corner-stone, comp. Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 22, 51, 55, and see Foundation-. 

J. A. Selbie. 

CORNET.-See Music. 

CORONATION. O'^y 2 Afac 4®^ ‘the coronation of 
king Ptolemeus p! . i ' - - ip-. .o - / AYm ‘ enthronizing ’ 
(Rawlinson in Spealcer^s Com, * inthronization ’), 
RV ‘ enthronement.’ 

The Greek rk rpairost/Jnu. is found only here, and its noteaning 
is doubtful. It has been identified, as by Bissell in loe., with ^ 
irpuToxknrioc, the ‘chief seat* (AV ‘highest room’) at a feast, 
which occurs Mt 236, Mk 12'i9,.Lk 20‘if', and Lk 14? 8, elsewhere 
only in eccles. writers. But cod. A (fol'^ by Swete) has rpvre- 
xX^ytx in our passage, ‘a first assembly,' whence Luther’s ersten 
M&ichstag, J. HASTINGS. 


CORNER.— See Agriculture. 


CORPSE, from Lat. corpus, is in earliest Eng. a 
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body, living or dead, and is so found as late as 
1707. Hence ‘dead ccrpses,’ 2 El 19®*= Is 37®®, as 
in Fuller, Eoly War, iv. 27, ‘the cruditie of a 
dead corpse.’ EV retains ‘dead corpses’ because 
of the Heb, (o'bp of which it is a literal 

translation. J. Hastings. 


there, or, rather, turned to idolatrous uses, * 
mount of corruption’ (RVm ‘destruction ; Heb. 
nwcmn, LXX rh opos rod Mo<rod^, Yulg. morus 
offensionis, whence the name of a part of Olivet 
in later Christian writings ‘Mount of Offence, bee 
Olives, Mount of, J* Hastings. 


CORRECT, CORRECTION.— Both vb. and subst. 
are used in the (nearly) obsol. sense of chastise- 
ment, and it is doubtful if in any^ other. Thus 
Jer 10 ®^ ‘ 0 Lokd, correct me, but with judgment ; 
not in thine anger, lest thou bring me to nothing ’ ; 
and Sir 16^^ ‘ As his mercy is great, so is hk cor- 
rection also ’ ffob 37^® the Heb. is ‘ a 

rod ’ as it is tr*^ in 21®. The Heb., however, 
is gen oi ally "1950 (or vh. no;), a word very 

charact eristic of Pr, in AY most freq . tr<^ ‘ instruc- 
tion,’ but BY prefers ‘correction,’ though not 
consistently. In He 12® iraidevnjs is tr^ by a verb, 
AY ‘ which corrected us,’ RV * to chasten ns ’ (as 
the vb. TTatdedea is tr^^ in v.^®) ; hut the same word is 
rendered in Bo 2®® AY ‘an instructor,’ BY ‘a 
corrector.’ In 2 Ti 3^® Scripture is said to be pro- 
fitable for ‘correction.’ The Eng. word prob. 
means ‘ « ui'ig ’ (if not ‘ chastisement,’ wyclif 
has ‘ to c . -0 ■ and this is prob. the meaning of 
the Gr. iiravhpdtacns, which occurs only here in NT, 
though in the classics it is common for ‘ amend- 
ment.’ J. Hastings. 

CORRUPT. — ^In older English ‘ corrupt ’ (and its 
derivatives) had the meaning of destroy, consume, 
and in that sense, not in the sense of taint, it is 
most freq. in AY. Thns Mt 6^ ‘ where moth and 
rust doth corrupt’ {a<l>a.vl^ei, ‘causes to disnppear,’ 
BY ‘doth consume’); Lk 12®® ‘neither moih 
corrupteth’ (dLa<p6elp€L, BY ‘ destroy eth ’) ; Ja 5® 

‘ Your riches are corrupted * (arirTjTre). Corrupter : 
Is ‘ children that are corrupters ’ (BY ‘ that deal 
corruptly ’), hut the Heb. (D^;t»n!yo o'l;?) means 
‘sons that deal or act < ‘]\’ Corrupt as 

I'jjrtfrip’jd « :j.. Job 17^ ‘ • .;« ! is c.’ BY 

•!ny ■'ll ’i" consumed'. ; ! • '1 I" ‘c. acc. to the 
deceitful lusts ’ ' Wt-tpUiPOj ^ ‘morilly decaying, on 
the way to fi’ud iii’is* — Mo.ilo.) Corruptible i 
Wis 19®^ ‘the flesh of c, living things* (elKpSdprcav 
fif-W) ; Bo 1®® ‘c. man,’ t.e. liable to decay, mortal 
{^$af>r6s ) ; 1 Co 9®* ‘ a e. crown,’ refen'ing to the 
garland of bay leaves with which the victors in the 

f ames were crowned, and which soon went to 
ecay. Corruption ; Ps 16^® ‘ Neither wilt thou 
■ Fo''\ O" ‘ *0 see c.’ (RYm ' O’rt'cHv ‘the 

!.\\ ' , whence Ac 2-7 Bo 

‘the bondage of c.’ (dovXeiar^s <pdopd$, ‘the state 
of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay’ 
— Sanday-Headlam, in loc, 

7!i«*re is. urs o' meaning of ‘cc'-*- !»*■*- nriirti ,.r^. o* which 

Otf i it}f !i.i< ■- ■ ■ >.\'' i. -■ /U,‘ ' / ' '<t c. 8, 

<i \ (u’SO- ‘ i*' ■* “ ' « '• shajj corrupt the 

lionn 3 ' . . . witih « ‘ . ■ shall forfe^^e the 

Barrel!’ ; and Ftew ‘ 'f any ... Vintners 

shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine.’ Of this rare usage 
there if an matajice in AV, 2 Co * For we are not as many, 
•vi’-rh tl'< (] (.2 G d.’ This tr“ os a change from 

“}i»- ihe » s ■ P ' ‘ idulterating,* which again re- 

- "!•!)'«*- W'.cli-- ‘,.'r ' ot as many that don avoutene 

.er\) 'll' '.'‘id . The Or. verb (sBotirnXiyw from 

tf' rvA5,', u \ I' • ti. . * 1 .- I .'s 122, Sir 2629) sij:nific6 to make 
inojuej' by trading, esp. oy trading basely in an \-rhing ; and 
some prefer that nv le coni^nornniiririg lore , b- n'*( T.ndnlc’s 
tro ‘many . . . wls on choppe and c.b-ungf vn’n ih.* word of 
God,’ foH^ by Oranmer. But as such hucksters sought to in- 
crease their gain by adulterating their goods (the reference is 
esp. to wine) the word came to mean * adulterate,’ and is taken 
in that sense by most here. 

In 2 K 23^ the Mount of Olives is called, on 
aceoimt of the ‘ high places ’ which Solomon built 

* T. Adams (quoted by Davies, Bible English^ p. 161) speaks 
»f those to whom ‘orchards, fishponds, parks, warrens, and 
whatsoever may jield pleasurable stuffing to the cerpse, is a 
rery heaven upon earth.’— (Pur. Divines), i. 276. I 


CORRUPTION (usual r. of nm, dLa(peopi, 

d>eopd) has in OT only a ’ .r,' a*i physical mean- 

ing though the verb is also emblematical and 
mokl (Gn 6^1, Jg 2^®, Bn 2®), In profane Gr. both 
(bdopd and biacp&opd bear the ]m.} -ic*o-T‘iyia. sense of 
sensual corruption (Xen. Ay? 19; I’lul. 2. 712c); 
and BcadBopd, the more strictly moral corruption 
of bribery (Arist. Bhet i. 12. 8). Both the verbs 
are used of bribery and also of the dogiacialior 
of the judgment (iEsch. Ag. 932), the j^eter- 
ence being, both in class. Greek and in LXX, for 
biacfiddpw m the moral region. In NT dca^&opd 
(six times) denotes only physical decomposition 
and decay (Ac 2®i 13®^-^^)^ while <pdopd stands ir 
2 p 14 212. 19^ Jude 1®, Gal 6®, Bo 8®^ for the natural 
decay of the world, the uTireasonlng animals, or 
the flesh, as emblematic of the immoral, sin being 
behind the decomposition of the natural body and 
nature generally (2 P IS Bo 8®^;^ cf. Gn 3^7* 
fettering free development <‘:rid l<:v‘v'p:r*g the creation 
in slavery (Bo 8®^). Both \ .r’i)"- ('•' .1 a balance in 
favour of tpBelpca) are used morally without any 
medium of metaphor (1 Ti 6®, 1 Co 15®®, Rev 19®, 
Jude^®, 2 Co 11®). In Gal 6® (of the flesh reap 
(pdopdv ... of the spirit reap Mv alduior) <f>dopd 
is antithetical to eternal life and all that is therein 
contained. But while (pdopd in this connexion in- 
cludes the moral death, which is the lowest depth 
of moral deterioration and decay, and the kindred 
verbs mean not only to make worse, but also to 
destroy {Sta(p$elpca in NT only in two passages, 
Rev 8® 11^® ; 4>6etp(>) perhaps In three, 1 Co 3^’’, 
2 P 2^®, Jude 1 ®), there is nothing in NT usage 
which involves the substitution of annihilation, 
literal destruction of spirit, for the continuation of 
the miserable and penal existence which, according 
to later OT ideas and the more definite Jewish 
views in NT times, was the destiny of the wicked 
after the death of the body. (Cf. for the general 
misery of after existence, Job 14®® ; penal for the 

wicked, Ps 9^7. ^ * ,P 'G^®; 

climax for botl ■ ■ ■■ sh 

idea of Hades in NT times, Lk 16®®, Fs-Sol 
14® 15^^ 16®, Enoch 63^®. ‘In the Talm., Sheol has 
become synonymous with Gehenna. Weber, L. d. T. 
3267,’ Charles, Enoch, 69.)^ The corrupted state 
of the moral functio” > . to a kind of com- 

pletion (cf. perfect ' ■■<_•!■( €<pdappivot), may be 
already reached in liiis lile ii Ti 6® ; cf. 2 Co 11®, 
2 P 2^®, Eph 4®®). J. Massie* 


COS (Kd)s).— An island off r ' ' ■■■ ‘ 

Vo \i!g llio (11 trance to the oeramic guii, very 
fci Ic pMxi'K .ug ointments, wheat, wines, and, 
jibo\ e ..II 'ilk' filinous for its rich and comfortable 
country life and the beauty and character of its 
people, with a city of the saine name at its eastern 
end. It was one of the six Dorian colonies. Its 
famous temple of ^Esculapius was the centre of 
one of the oldest and greatest medical schools in 
Greece, adorned especially by the genius of Hippo- 
crates in the 6th century. Amid the busy and 
frequent trade and intercourse between the iEgean 
cities and the Syrian andEgyp. coasts, which existed 
for many centuries after the time of Alexander the 
Great (336-321), C., which lay on the path of all 
ships engaged in that trade, S, of Miletus and 
Samos, and N. of Rhodes (Ac 21^; Lucan, viii. 
243 f. ; Livy, xxxvii. 16), became a place of great 
importance and wealth. In the 3rd cent C. 
clung closely to the Egyp. kings ; hut in the 
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2iid cent, it was a good deal under the in- 
fluence of Khodes, and like it a staunch ally of 
Borne. It is uncertain whether C. was incorpor- 
ated in the Bom. province Asia in B.c. 129 along 
with the rest of Caria (which see) ; it had always 
the dignity of a free city (see Chios) as a reward 
for its faithful alliance ; and this perhaps implied 
a position of approximate autonomy until the time 
of Augustus, when C. became definitely a pait 
of the province (after the death or deposition of 
the tyrant Nicias). It suflered from earthquakes 
in B.O. 6, under Pius (a.d. 138-161), and in a.d. 
554 \ p. 98, gives a vivid description of 

the latterj. inere is a famous plane tree of great 
size and age in the square of the modern city, 
declared by tradition to be over 2000 years old. 

From its Syrian and Alexandrian trading con- 
nexion, C. was one of the great Jewish centres in 
the .^gean. In B.c. 139-138 the Romans wrote to 
its government in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 
1528 . gQQ Caeia). The position of C. natur- 
ally made it one of the great banking and financial 
centres of the E. commercial world; and the 
treasure of Cleopatra, which Mithridates seized in 
B.p. 87, is thought by Bayet to have been d^osited 
with the Jewish bankers of C., as certainly were 
the 800 talents (£192,000) belonging to Jews of 
Asia Minor, which Mithridates also seized there 
(Jos. AnU XIV. vii. 2). In B.C. 49, C. Fannius, 
governor of the province Asia, wrote to the Coans 
urging them to observe the decree of the Bom. 
Senate,* and provide for the safe passage of Jewish 
pilgiims through C. (which lay on their route) 
to Jerusalem (Jos. AnU xiv. x. 15). The poet 
Meleager, who lived in C. in that century, com- 
plains that his mistress deserted him for a Jewish 
lover (Ep. 83, AnthoL Gr. v. 160). Herod the Great 
was a benefactor of the Coans ; and the inscription 
of a statue to his son Herod the Tetrarch has been 
found at Cos. 

I. . «! 1 : ^ The latest and best account is 

by I'- . II H II . ; ■; ^ Hdmoire mr 

rUe de Eo 8 (extr. de8 archives des u .« ^ ; Dubois, De 

Co irmtla ; Boss, Meisen nach Kos^ u,8.w.y and his Reisen avf 
den griech. Inseln, ii. pp. 86-92, iii. pp. 126-139, are also useful. 
A hst of other works is given, Paton-Hicks, p. ix. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

COSAM (Kwird/i).— An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 328). 
See Genealogy. 

COSMOGONY. — I. Two cosmogonies or narratives 
of creation confront us in the opening chapters of 
the Bible. The first, contained m the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, is a part of the document 
P, belonging to the early post-exilic period ; while 
the second, contained in Gn 2^^"'^, forms the intro- 
duction to the Jahwistic document (J), redacted in 
the pre-exilic period, and therefore earlier than 
the first. 

(A) The Fikst Ceeation Narrative.— The 
writer t of the opening chapter of the Book of 
Genesis (Gn 1^-2^) set before himself the task of 

K ’ving a comprehensive survey of the origins of 
raeFs history. ‘It was his purpose to show 
that the theocracy which became histoiically 
realized in Israel as hierocracy w-as the end and 
aim of the creation of the world’ (Holzinger). 
To his consciousness Israel and Israel’s sacerdotal 
institutions stand central to the great movement 
of history, and he consistently works out this 
gir'iFh>-c conception to its ultimate origins. Ac- 
eo‘ni»‘/ \. he unfolds the narrative in successive 
gi - uai the scope of which narrows from the 

* The decree is erroneously termed by some modern autho- 
rities an edict of Julius Cdcsar. 

t The work of this writer constitutes the fundamental docu- 
ment of the larger work, P, hence allied bj Holzinger, Vs (g= 
GrundschriftX by Wellhauson, Q. A clear and compiohensive 
Biatement of the specialities of language and st^ ie of this docu- 
ment ma}' be found m Holziiiger’s llexateuchf iip. 335-331. 


universal to the particular as it passes from heaven 
and earth to Adam, from Adam to Noah, from 
Noah to Ahraham, and, lastly, from Abraham to 
Israel and his descendants. B ' : ' ; ■ , ’ ■ sec- 

tion we find an enuiuerati:;'* / , "■ >i or 
‘generations.’ First we have the TdlSddth of the 
universe (heaven and earth) of which God is the 
Creator, then of man (Adam), then of Noah, then 
of Abraham. We are here concerned only with 
the first of the series, which deals with the pre- 
human stages in the drama of the world. 

The following is a brief summary of the First 
Creation Story. The week of seven days forms a 
calendar into which the diflerent successive stages 
of the work of creation are divided. The creation 
of man forms the climax and conclusion of the 
work on the sixth day, while the close of the 
narrative describes the seventh or day of rest, when 
J" ceased from His creation- work. 

First day (Gn li-S). Light created amid the waste and void 
of ■ ‘ ' ■ Division of day and night 

' ' ^ . Creation of the firmament, dividing the 

i:; ‘ ’ *wer waters ^ 

i, . ■. Dry land and seas formed. Vegetation. 

I . ■ ‘f v- *■ ' ). Heavenly bodies created. 

I . , Waters swarm with living creatures — 

fl\i ‘g ihhig'*, ruc^'istora of the deep, reptiles and birds created. 

aay (yv -i-i-ai) Creation of land animals — cattle, rep- 
tiles, wild beasts. Man fashioned in divine image and placed 
n.-’--''-’" ^ b-i,-* -i' ere J '1 

- . ' • . I -0 8 il) / . I V d I np rest. 

(B) The Second Creation Narrative is the 
Jahwistic account contained in Gn 2^^"'^, and follows 
immediately upon the preceding. It belongs to 
an earlier document, composed dining the national 
i .1 -• period of Hebrew life, before the 

• J ■ : became merged in an ecclesiastical 
polity, and at a time when the traditions of patri- 
archal story, which clustered around certain sacred 
spots, were still vivid. Ti^ ” ‘ • < < < ■ ' - were 

then simple and concrel * ■! . * . » itions 

of God were strongly anthropomorphic. Tiae in- 
terests of the writer are national and human. 
Not a priestly system, but a people, is the centre 
of his universe. Moreover, his thought moves 
along the lines of prophetic rather than priestly 
ideas. Accordingly, the creation of man plays a 
much more iiriyoiiant part in the Jahwistic cos- 
mogony. We hear nothing of moon and stars 
to regulate festival seasons, but of plants and 
animus. Nor is man’s position made so distinct 
from that of animated nature around him (cf. 
Wellhausen, Prolegg,^ p. 323). 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether we have the 
Jahwistic cosmogony complete, and the abrupt 
introduction to v.* suggests that some- 

thing between w.^ and ® has been omitted by 
the redactor, and perhaps also between ® and 
either because it repeated or because it was incon- 
sistent with the preceding creation narrative. The 
succession of ciicuinstaniial clauses in w.® and ® 
certainly presents an interesting parallel to Gn I®. 
But what we actually possess of the Jahwistic 
cosmogony in the biblical record is in striking 
contrast to the work of P. Yv.® and ® in extemsS 
form bear a certain resemblance to the ‘New 
Babylonian version of the creation story,’ dis- 
covered by Pinches and published in JBaS voL 
xxiii. (1891) p. 393 fi* 

‘The sacred house of the gods had not been 
erected iu the Holy Place, 

No reed had yet budded, no tree had been 
formed,’ etc. 

The dryness of the earth before the growth of 
plants, the mention of the ascending mist, the 
creation of man, and the description of Paradise 
in which man was placed, as well as the creation 
of woman, of which a special account is given in 
2^*, stand in remarkable contrast to the preceding 
post-exilic cosmogony. In language we spedallj 
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note the use of (or in place of frfi? in Gn 1. 
(See Diilmann’s commentary for a complete list of 
divergencies in style.) 

II. We shall now proceed to examine in greater 
detail the first creation account. The narrative 
in Gn 1^-2^ opens with a reference to a pre- 
existent dark chaos {toliM wdhohu). ‘In the be- 
ginning, when God created the heavens and the 
earth — now the earth was waste and void, and 
darkness was over the watery abyss {Uhd'm), and 
the breath of God was brooding over the waters 
— then God said : Let there oe light.’ This 
rendering, which is adopted by Ewald, Dillmann, 
and Schrader (following Kashi), regards y.^ as a 
circumstantial or ]><arc:itluifcic clause. This yields 
the best io:i>uuclioii Jis well as meaning, and is 
parallel to the opening of the Jahwistio creation 
account and also of the Bab. creation tablet 

to be presently cited. Ail these are curiously 
similar in the form of the opening, which consists 
of a series of temporal clauses. 

How long the pre-existing waste and emptiness 
of chaos existed, and how long the darkness pre- 
vailed over the primal waters before the quicken- 
ing spirit or breath of God brooded over its si^face, 
we do not know. The remarkable phrase in the 
first < ■ \ ".he spirit (or breatn) of God was 

broo( ■ 1 waters,’ is ’■! 'l-.b’v h‘.i< :d,dto 
indicate the ultimate orig^ o.‘ I'-i'- i -n i**;: in- 
fluences that operated during creation as pounded 
in the divine spiritual activity. That the form, 
however, in which this conception is conveyed 
was suggested by ancient Semitic cosmogonies, is 
a fact wMch we shall subsequently have occasion 
to confirm. 

The immediate cause of light, in the mind of the 
writer, is clearly indicated as the^ divine word 
which went forth as a Jiat, and it is this divine 
word regarded as an agent that ushers in each 
act in the divine drama of creation. 

'I l.c < • » r • • I of light in itself involves a distinction 
between light and darkness ; but the division be- 
tween light and darkness in v.^ implies that this 
was a division, not in space but in time, as the 
context immediately shows; *and God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night.’ It 
was therefore through the creation of light that 
the first creation-day was constituted. What, then, 
constituted the night and what the da^^imet 
Was it the primal darkness of chaos that consti- 
tuted the night, to which day succeeded ? If so, 
we might compare the conception of the first day 
and 01 the succeeding ones to the ecclesiastical 
day of Judaism, which begms with the darkness 
after sunset and continues till the sunset which in- 
augurates the following day. Some colour is given 
to this view by the specification of evening before 
the morning in the concluding formula in descri Wg 
each stage of creation : ‘ and there was evening and 
there was morning. . . .’ But the difficulties which 
stand in the way of acco]-! in/ this view have been 
clearly set forth iu Ihlliiiaiin s Commentary. He 
emphasizes the fact that the darkness of chaos 
lay entirely outside the reckoning of day and 
night [properly, we might add, outside the actual 
work of divine creation here recorded]. Evening 
first arises after light has been created. In fact, 
the word from its veiy etymology (*ere5, derived from 
the root ani;, in Assyrian ^ertbu^ ‘ enter,’ ‘pass under’ *} 
implies that ‘day’ had preceded. Moreover, the 
fact that we are reading a post-exUic narrative in 
which the months of the calendar Avere regulated 
by the Bab. system, which reckoned from Nisan (a i 
name of Bab. origin), would lead us to the supposi- ' 
tion that the Bab. tradition would also afifect the | 
reckoning of the day in the creation account. Now, ] 
on the testimony of Pliny (HATii. 79, cited hyBel.) j 
* Thus m2> 'hanCa in Assyrian means * sunset.* ! 


the Babylonians reckoned the day from sunrise ta 
sunrise. We may therefore infer that the crea- 
tion-day was also reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, 
according to the tradition of the Jewish ciml day. 

Yy 6-8 portray the second day’s creation-work, 
viz. the separation of the upper from the lower 
waters by the formation of a heavenly firmament 
(Heb. rakiof) which divides them. ^ The Hebrew 
word properly signifies something beaten 05 
hammered out,* faiily represented by LXX, Aq., 
Symm. o-repiojfia, Vulg. jirmamentum. That the 
ancient (Greeks conceived of this vault f,- con *!-: irsg 
of burnished metal is shown by the epiuieos oto/^peos 
[Od, XV. 329) and xdX/ceos {II. xvii. 425; Pindar, 
Fyth. X. 42 ; Nem. vi. 5) occurring in their early 
literature. And these conceptions have their 
parallels in the language of the OT. Numerous 
! passages may be cited to prove that the Heb, 
Semite regarded the sky as a solid vault or arched 
dome. In Job 37^® it is compared to a firm molten 
mirror, the hue of which in Ex is described as 
resembling i , while from Am 9®, Job 26^®* 

Pr 8^* we ; n i ' ■ additional details that this 
solid comp. I or 00 vauir or arched dome av.ts suppoj ted 
on ihe mountains as pillars (Job 26'*). li 

was also provided with windows and gates (Gin 7^^ 
28^'^, 2 K 7^’ Ps 78^). Above this solid rdMa* 
flowed the upper or heavenly waters (v.^), which 
descended in rain through these openings (Ps 10# 
148^ 2 K Dillmann, from wffiose clear exposi- 
tion of these conceptions we have borrowed, com- 
pares also the language of the Vedas and of the 
Avesta, where we likewise meet with this conception 
of an upper or heavenly sea. Similarly, the ancient 
Egyptians believed that the sun -god Ba daily 
traverses the celestial waters in his boatu The 
Assyrians and Babylonians also had their con- 
ceptions of a de^ which rolled over the firma- 
ment of heaven. These we shall illustrate in some 
measure from their creation-epic, Cf. Sayce, Eib. 
Lect. p. 374; Jensen, Coemol. der Bab. p. 264, 

Yy t -18 portray the work of the third creative 
day, which involves two separate acts ; (1) the crea- 
tion of dry land and the ^ ^ ' ion of the waters 

into seas ; (2) the creation o. pii. ■ i - . According to 
the writer of 2 P 3® land was created from water 
by divine command. This is not distinctly stated 
in the biblical narrative, which ! Tirms 

that the waters were gathered n»; ( u ’'sii-o one 

E lace, and that the land thereby iii-i ( ;■»*(!. But 
rom Hib-i-quent considerations 'and the parallels 
from : ni i- ni which will be cited, it will 

appear that water was undoubtedly r / h d -h 
the primitive element out of which c' ■ \ j i i i i r i , 
including land, emerged, and there can be no 
question that this con t option underlies the first 
creation narrative, though it is not clearly ex- 
pressed. 

Yv.w-m describe the work of the f our day, the 
creation of heavenly bodies. Light in a difffised 
form (*iik) had been summoned into existence by 
God’s fir^st creative fiat. How it emerged we are 
not told, but are left to infer that it was the 
immediate outflow of divine energy. The heavenly 
bodies are naturally r^arded purely from the 
terrestrial staudpoint. To the naive conceptions 
of antiquity it was necessary that the creation of 
a firmament should have preceded that of the 
luminaries. For these luminaries were placed on 
or attached to the firmament or solid vault, and 
their courses prescribed thereon. It should be 

* Prom the Hebrew root ypi ‘ beat* or * stamp * (hence extend, 
or stretch out) we have an interesting derivath e yplD preserved 
in the Phoen. inscriptions meaning plate or dish. Cf. C'ZS', Para 
Prama, Tom. L p. 107, 2ho 90— 

TO “Vd “‘pD |n’ vat pn j;p".D 
(the gold plate (or bowl) which king Melechjathon, king of 
Citium, gave). 
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observed that in Job the underlying tradition 
respecting the stars is very different. In the 
latter the stars, personified as * sons of God,’ take 
their part in the work of creation at the beginning, 
and ^ry aloud with exultant strains (cf. Jg 5^®). 

Passing over the work of the jy'th day (vv.^®*^), 
which includes the creation of the lowest forms of 
animal life that swarm in the water, as well as of 
the flying creatures, we come to the sixth day 
|yy 24-31^ on which the larger land animals as well 
as reptiles and sea and river monsters were created. 
The creation of man in the divine image concludes 
the narrative. This is not the place to enter into the 
o’h' spects of the parallel phrases ‘image’ 
[. ' . ‘likeness’ {dem4th), which misplaced 

:r ■ , separated by hard-and-fast lines of 

It is necessary, however, to enter 
& caveat against the view 

0 . I /■'• ‘f . ' / ■ 

p. ! i ■ ; . .‘-i 0 the interpretation 

i:-: } ! ». ■: ■ ■ Dillmann and Well- 

hausen), which regards the likeness as internal 
and spiritual, ar^es from a comparison of 5^'* 
and 9^®*, where the same expressions occur, that 
the resemblance here refers to external form or 
shape. But such an inference is altogether gratuit- 
ous. Though it is quite conceivable that in some 
ancient form of the tradition, or in another con- 
nexion as 5®, such terms as zelem might connote 
external shape, such a meaning here in relation 
to^ God is altogether out of harmony with the 
spirit of this post-exilic document. Another point 
to which we must refer is the much discussed ‘ let 
us make man . . The plural is here best ex- 
plained in reference to angels who participate in 
the work of creation (in Job called ‘sons of God,’ 
and identified with stars Job cf. Jg 5^®, and 
elsewhere called cf. 1 K 22^®). Such an in- 
terpretation is sustained by Gn IF (J) and Is 6®. 
For other explanations see Spurrell, ad loc, 

III. In interpreting this Jirst cosmogony the 
greatest difficulties encounter us at the earlier 
stages of the drama as it unfolds to us, and the 
only means of dispelling the obscurity is a closer 
and, moreover, a comparative study of the Heh. 
Semitic cosmos. An endeavour will therefore be 
made to throv. on this subject from the data 
of Phoen. as j,- !>ab. mythology, \\^ ‘‘■.r 

us either in Greek writings or upon ' 's-c *i! , . , 

so as to present as clear and vivid a ^ .on 
possible of the ancient Heb. cosmos. 

The Phoen., like the Heb. and the Bab. cosmo- 
gony, starts with the conception of a dark abyss of 
waters or chaos, called by the Hebrews rr;n Dinjji 
‘gieal T^liAm’ (Gn 7^), or simply and by the 
Bnbylouians Tidmat (Ti§.mtu). According to the 
Pi ‘I n. I <).'>ii!;)g<):*y ( il- d by Eusebius {Frcep, Evan^, 
i. i'j; iroin Thiio M , .^lius, this watery material 
was generated from desire (irodos) and spirit 
(TTPevjua), Here we find a point of contact with 
the D'nSx 0^1 of Gn 1^, though in the biblical cos- 
mogony the water is not regarded as a product of 
tlic iiclion of spirit, but appears to stand as a 
coefficient with spirit of the subMViuent generative 
processes. Now the three clauses. 

The earth was waste and void, 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep 
(T6h6m), 

And the breath (spirit) of God was brooding 
over the waters, 

conduct us to the conclusion that the writer re- 
gards waste and void (tohu wabohu), deep (Tchdm), 
and waters, as three epithets designating the same 
thing, viz. the chaotic watery abyss. Accordingly, 
we may infer that when God entered upon the 

* On the distinction between image and similitude among 
Bom. Oath, tbeologians, see Nitzsch, ^vang. Dogmatik, p. 
271 fl. 


creative work there was no distinction between 
(a) day and night, (J) heaven and earth, (c) dry 
land (earth) and sea. All that existed were (1) 
darkness; (2) T6h5m=: Tohu wahohu = waters, Le, 
the chaotic watery abyss; (3) the ’ F' ■ - 

of God materialized as air. (a) Ti ■ ■ : 

tion emerges with the creation of light, whereby 
day is separated from night (v.®). {b) The second 
distinction arises when the firmament or ‘ heavens ’ 
are formed (v.®). (c) The third distinction was 

effectuated by the separation of water from land, 
whereby ‘dry land,’ or ‘earth’ in the narrower 
sense, was formed. 

The TShdm (rtni D^rrji) was no mere figment of the 
» '-he conception of some far distant 
■ ■ * : » ■ ' ‘ ^ to the mind of the ancient Heb- 

rew. Though it apparen t ly assumed the latter char- 
acter in cosmogonic narrative, it was also a very 
present and vivid reality. The accompanying 
diagram will enable the reader to comprehend the 



ordinary conceptions of an ancient Semite (whethei 
Babylonian or Hebrew) respecting the universe in 
which he lived. The writer of this article sketched 
this outline from a study of numerous OT passages 
about twelve years ago, and found in Jensen’s 
Cosmoloqie der Bab,, published in 1890, a diagram 
almost identical in character, descriptive of the 
universe according to Bah. co*u'c:)'irr.-. and based 
purely upon the data of the cuneitorm mscriptions. 
In both we have a heavenly upper ocean, and in 
both the earth was conceived as resting * 

vast water-depth or T6hdm (called also in Baby- 
lonian apsu). The Hebrews tliought of the world 
as a disc {m, cf. Is 40^'*^) ; and to this earthly disc 
corresponded the heavenly disc (also called iin, cf. 
Job Pr 8*^). Beneath the earth rested the 
unknown and mysteiious Tihdm Babbdh (cf. the 
language of Ps 24®). The flood not only descended 
through the windows of heaven (see above), hut also 
ascended from the deep nether spring, called 
‘springs of the great T^ndm’ (Gn 7^^ P^j, which 
were cleft open. These deep springs were accord- 
ingly called TShdmdth (Pr 3^), and were believed to 
communicate through the depths of the earth by 
means of passages with the great T6h6m whicn 
lay below. In a striking passage in Am (7*) the 
prophet portiiiya a judgment in which the fire of 
J" will devour this great water-depth. Within the 
earth itself lay the realm of the d!eparted, Shedl or 
Hades. 

That mythical ideas and personifications clustered 
round this mysterious chaotic water-depth in the 
thoughts of the ancient Semites, is abundantly 
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5liown, not only in the legends of the 
preserved in their inscriptions, to which we snail 
presently refer, hut also in the references to be 
found in Heb. literature. The dark water-depth 
was represented as a dragon or serpent, and was 
caUed by various names. Images were formed of 
it* (Ex 20^). Sometimes it is called Bahab, a 
dragon which entered into conflict with J" and was 
destroyed by Him (Is 51®^*, Job 26^^^*). At other 
times it is named Leviathan f (Job 41, ef. Ps 
or again it is simply called the 'serpent’ 
(Am 92.8). 

IV. We shall now proceed to those 

Sem. cosmogonies, which should ■ ■ into 
comparison with the Heb. nari'ative. iSmce the 
Hebrews were Semites, and -virere nurtured from a 
common stock of ancient Sem. inheritance, both as 
to beliefs and usages, such a comparison will be 
fertile of results. 

(A) The Phoenician cosmogony has come down 

to us in a very rif-ginoritfiiy i.nd dubious condition. 
It is contained In t!ie Prfvi»arvtio Evangeliea of 
Eusebius (l. chs. ix. x. and IV. ch. xvi.). He obtained 
his materials from the (poLVLfcfj laropla of Philo 
Byblius. According to Eusebius, i. 6, as well as 
Porphyry, Philo of Byblus translated these^ frag- 
ments from a Phcen. original by Sanchuniathon. 
It is not possible for us to enter into the discussion 
respecting Sanchuniathon. (It will be sufficient to 
refer the reader to Baudissin’s elaborate essay in 
Ms Studien zur L pp. 1-^6, 

where reference ^ 1 ■ * '•*! his subject 

are fuUy given.) We shall content ourselves with 
citing in summarized form the Phoen. cosmogony 
so far as it can be intelligibly presented from the 
ohseure pages of Eusebius. 

At the beginning' of thHgs nothing exj«itcd but limitless Chaos 
and SpT.t irnltAct) A 'V rd ido* or .a vi rodr.v'di in the form of 
I-.-KP I. (■ >■ I • j' ) <• : Ie„- i»o - *0 

ar)*-^ I 1 1 ’ .1 ML' I , • I t- i * f 1 n .’.i- i- 

H -- t,i) '(• i * ■ c. c« ■ •1.,. 'pru 

This name Mtir is a feminine abstract form from to =‘'9 water, t 

T1i*9 Is Ii p'lT * ’ \ • 1 ;] T?h6mot the biblical 

• ar*»i!.e. ‘O .t «' *1 i - j ii ■ s ■ :rom which we are 

<!u<*:ing. ‘ spni'g a ; ' i‘ - isl -r cC'o' '>•'* All these seeds or 

germs of thin^ were fom“ 1 i i o an (iind, ,.<V‘ .“*1 M‘jr : ) 
PiiMd'-'* s. It \* ‘"I'l { AO ir'is 'oi ,■ i I ' 

gl m’'ju 'I iv)-:"' *31 n, 'r 'm d s"irs ; and these became endowed 
w**-h Ct', a 'd rc'* * <'l the name 'dS 

1 A 1 ,r i ii IS As soon as air, land, and sea 

were heated by the sun, "winds arose as well as clouds and violent 
downpours of the heavenly waters, thunder and lightning. 
By these thunderstorms animated shapes, male and female, 
b^an to stir in sea and on land. It may be remarked that 
the conception of the ongin of the universe from water is 
thoroughly Scmuic. Berosus, as we shall Iwve occasion 
to see, interprers the name of the primal matter, or 

StiXecTd, by 

Another ( ■ “ '1 ]»y r.ii-v'bius makes the 

two mortr'- ’i .: ! I ! I ‘ -r begotten of 
Kdknrla and his wife Baay. ' The word KdhTla has 
been variously interpreted as n; voice of J"’s 
mouth, and &sw$ ^ip voice of breath. Neither of 
these explanations has much prohahility, hut it is 
generally held that Baau is ilio ileb. or chaos. 
It is not necessary to cite further varieties of the 
Phoenician cosmogonic leg^r d n « th oy fail to throw 
any light on the biblical • ? > . ; . o. 

(B) More important for the biblical student is the 
Babylonian coftmogony. Not only are its features 
more significant *m their bearing on the first 
creation narrative, but it has come down to us in 
a more complete form, and through two distinct 
sources. It has been handed down to us through 

* Comp, the ref by Berosus to animal shapes in the temple 
of Bel (cited below), and Gunkel, Schopf. p. 2S. 

t The diagram clearly exhibits the dose connexion between 
ooe^u and the water-depth. L6\'iathan embodies ^e idea of a 
serpent, like O m“i' <■ ’ d >\ nd tihe earth. Jensen, Cosmo- 
logu, p. 261; Uv*u. U-.t pp. 104, 116; Gunkel, Sch6pf. 

P> 46. 

t Baudissin, Studien, i. p. 12. Cf. Schroder, Ph&n, Sin-ache, 
p. 1S3. Philo adds the explanation that yiur was explained, by 
some as mud and by others as a putrefymg watery mixture. 


Greek sources, which have been obscured by trans- 
mission through a Christian writing, and we also 
possess it in a series of tablets containing the 
orminal cuneiform Bab. creation epic. 

Before the discovery, in 1875, by the late George 
Smith, of the fragments of the Bab. creation 
account in the ruined library of Asurbanipal (pub- 
lished in TSBA iv. 1876), this legend was known 
to us only in the mutilated records of Berosus. 
Berosus was a priest of Bel in Babylon about 
B.c. 300. His recital of the Bab. story of creation 
was handed do'vvn by Alexander Polyhistor, and it 
is from this source that Eusebius (in his Chronicon^ 
bk. i ) has borrowed. We shall now give the 
translation of the more salient passages in the 
words of Gunkel, who has carefully examined the 
text. 

• ‘ *■«*■* . and water, and strange 

• . ^ ■ There were men with 

two wings, some also with four wings and two faces, and some 
which had one body but two heads, one male and the other 
female . . . other men with goat’s feet and hopas, or with 
horse's feet, or like horses behind and liki ■ ■ ’ ■ ' 
therefore in the form of hippocentaurs. ... -5 

were fish, c:«-‘i' vx in' jr • , and ; ■ ■ ■ 

creatures of ir.^ i f > !'» a Li i *n gi‘- » f Them are to be seen 
m the cemp j < r.<. -In '.m! >t. i- Over them there 

reigned a woman, Om Orxa,* whicn in Ohaldee is Thamtef 
fTih.ni-l, in Creek r .i *■ r ‘ i of the world 

, ■ ■ V 0 . ■ ■ ■ ' u , 

‘ i S , . S Ml ‘ I " O < O 1 ■ - 

and from the other the heavens, and destroyed the beasts which 

• .! .i «r. 

. . o i'“rrative, as he asserts [i.e. Berosus, for at this 

point Eusebius interrupts the citation in order to mve an alle- 
gorical explanation], is intended to be an allegorical representa- 
tion of the processes; of nature. The universe was formerly in 
a state of lirx, and the creatures above described arose in it. 
Bel, however (m Greek Ziwr), ■M' ■ ■ ‘ .i I 

so divided heaven and earin * o - > * *. ■ ■ 

estabhshed the order of the universe. The creatures, how- 

* . ; ■; ‘ Ml' I * ‘ ! I' i perished [so far 

, ! ' ‘ ■ *1 '0 ^ • remainder of the 

myth], 

‘So when Bel saw the earth destitute of inhabitants and fruit, 
he commanded one of ‘ ‘ , 

mix the earth with the - ‘ . i • “ v 

to fa*-hiOM men and ci-ij - m « i 

ihe air. a'-o cot d ,.'k <‘ri .. ■ m •». \ a • -, - ,i., 

moon, and five planets.’ 

HnfoTtirijilL^y. the polemical bias of lEusebius 
maT< Uio lajoiial consistency of h’ * ■. 

He appears to make his excerpts in 
them up to ridicule. Thus Bel creates heavenly 
bodies after Ms •b'cm-llj.'hi There seems to he 
a confusion here !> 'v.-i i: i! ! and Titoat, as the 
cuneiform record appears to show. It is (^uite 
possible that some of the confusions in the narra- 
tive may have existed in the text cf Alexander 
Polyhistor. 

We shall now proceed to give a summary of the 
B.ib\lo''l.!:L ( i(n; epic brought to light by the 
discovery of the original cuneiform texts. 

In the begmning, before heaven and earth existed, when the 
primal father Apsu (ocean) and the primal mother TiSmat 
rnaiirlcd ‘he r watcis. ihe gods arose, Labmu, La^amu, Anshar, 
lvi->r ar, and Anu This is the summaiy of the fra^entary 
creation accouno cited by Schrader in COT i. on Gn li. The 
followmg translation of the first tablet in the Babylonian creation 
epic we give i \ ■ i i i ■ ■ i*- f. Friedrich 

BelitzschjWho • - ■ ■ < m \ » . ited text of 

the entire Or- mi /;i ^ ;/.c Weltschop- 

fungs Tipos, Leipzig ; Hirzel, 1896)t— 

‘When above the heaven was not named t 
Beneath the earth did not record a name, 

Tiso c (■(‘I > (.1 ’vi.) i’ i‘ jriine.a! w.'i's ih* r begetter 
I'lo iuii.. 'r ji S ..ii.a. V.' ^ M'oiMcr oi iliein ail, 

Ineir waiera in one umced togetner 

Fields II were not bounded, marshes were not yet to be seen. 


♦ Gunkel rightly interprets 'OfAipim, as DH mother of 
the depth. See his long and instructive note, p. 18. 

t Tne texts give Robertson Smith, howe\ er, correcta 

to 0fle«;T£, ZA VI. p 339. 

t To a Semite name connotes existence and power 
§ So Schrader and Jensen (‘’VVirrwarr’) ; Delitzsch rendera 
‘Getose.’ The meanmg of rnttimwit is very doubtful. Delitzsch 
questions the denvation of the word from the root D<n or IDT. 

4j|ra ri a (ionhtful passage. On giparu see Delitzsch, Dof 
Bab. :r>chopfungscpo8, i>. 119 ; Jensen, Cosntoh p S26. 
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At a time when of 
No name did they 


Great periods vanished [of times many passed by] 

Anshar, Kishar were born 

Long" days passed by * [or as Jensen and Zimmem : * tiie days 
became long ’]. 

CThe rest is fragmentary, and simply contains the names 
Ann and Anshar]. 

We can only infer from the context what the lost remainder of 
this tablet contained. Probably, it described how the gods of 
r!'i‘ . : the depth came into being, and possibly 

. * •* Then must have followed the rebellion 

of the lower deities, arrayed under ■ * , .* ir:*. . r 

deities. ' ‘ ■ ■ 

Apsu and . « , t . that 

they *plan evil* against the gods. Gunkel thinks that the 
creation of hght was the cause of their insurrection, but of this 
we have not sufficient evidence. The legible portion of the 
tablet then proceeds to describe the conflict between Tiflmat 
and the gods. In their war against Ti^mat and the deities 
ranged under her leadership, the gods are commanded by 
Anshar, father of Anu. He is si >• t- . c* » / by Anu, but 
also by Ea and his son Marduk. > a .!■: ' -'"i :.*« imu bring up 
the rear. Anshar at first sends Anu and then Ea to conduct the 
bai'\* !! -i*' ■ . I ' ' . terror, Marduk 

;ri(‘ Sit' 1 >■ ' i > undertake the 

struggle with Tiflmat. He is armed with a net, bow, javelin, 
and apparently a trident (mittw), and so advances to the conflict. 
The goddess of the dee-p is skilfully caught by Marduk in a net, 
a hurricane is driven into her open throat, and he smites her 
body with his javelin. Her allies flee, but are overtaken, and 
tbeir weapons broken, y ■ ■ “■ * ■ 

two parts, * like that of It ’ ; 

and covered* the heaven.* Bars are placed, and sentinels, so 
that the waters may not stream through. The arch of heaven 
is placed opposite the primal waters. After tMs Marduk created 
the heavenly bodies ; but the fifth tablet of the creation epic on 
which this is described is very obscure. The first few lines may 
be rendered— 

He erected the station for the great gods 

Stars like . . . 

1T^ 1 "h-' -■» o" sections 

!!»*( A ' ■ »!' I - 1 i<* by three stars. 

On another doubtful tablet we read that he created three 
c'sFS - i'f I “ 1 ■' wild beasts of the field, and 

cro< p t‘.' : I • . • of the Bab. creation poem is 

. I' !i ■ , 'At! 3h contains a hymn to the 

glory of Marduk. ‘God of pure life, God of kindly breath, 
Lord of hearing and grace, creator of fulness, maker of abund- 
ance, of the pure crown, raiser of the dead. . . . May one 
rejoice over the Lord of Gods, Marduk, cause one*s land to 
abound, hhoiiself enjoy peace. Firm abideth His word, His com- 
mand changeth not. No god hath caused the utterance of His 
mouth to fail.* 

It is impossible to study the features of this 
epic without noting remarkable parallels to the 
first biblical cosmogony. What, then, is the actual 
relation which subsists between them? If the 
creation account in Gn 1 and this Bab. epic were 
the only points of contact between Israel and 
Babylonia, it might be possible to explain the Bab. 
myth as a development from the simpler and purer 
tradition contained in the Bible. But such an 
explanation is untenable in view of the estab- 
lished results — (1) Of a critical examination of the 
OT literature, which cannot allow an earlier date 
for the document than the period of the Exile. 

(2) Of Assyriology. The discovery of the Tel el- 
Amama tablets in 1887, and of a cuneiform tablet 
at Lachish belonging to the same period as those 
of Tel el-Amar»ia, i ciidc'rs it ab-olufoly ctM tain that 
Bah. influence uidoly prevailed In Palesiinc about 
B.C. 1500-1400. (3) We have many other remark- 
able parallels, viz. in the Flood story and other 
elements in the pre-exilian Jahwistic document, 
(including the account of Paradise and the story of 
the Fall) between the Scripture records and those 
of the cuneiform tablets. All this renders it 
extremely probable that the biblical form in which 
these narrations have been preserved, with their 
unquestionably Palestinian colouring, is the result 
of many centuries of growth on Palestinian soil 

* How wide^read this conception was of a primeval rending 
asunder of siy and earth into an upper and lower half may be 
^thered from the New Zealand Maori myth quoted m Tylor, 
Prim Culture, i. 322 \ This feature, we are told, is ‘a far- 
spri'iwl l\;hnc-.a'i Icg«.i!(l.* 


(cf. Schrader, COT i. pp. 43 ff., 52-55). This 
problem of the relation of the Bab. epic to Gn 1 
has recently been made the subject of a search- 
ing investigation by Gunkel, Schopf. u. Chaos * 
from which quotation has alieady been made. 
This writer does full justice to the glaring con- 
trasts. In the Bah. epic we have wild, grotesque, 
tumultuous mythology expressed in poetic form. 
In the hihlical account we have serene majestic 
calm and sober prose. In the one, the gods rise 
;n ‘ o he'.'g in the course of the drama. In the other, 
Cod p.e-(xists and remains from the first the 
creative source whose command summons each new 
order of created things into existence. 

Yet the parallels are as remarkable as the con- 
trasts. For (1) in both the world at the beginning 
consists of water and darkness. (2) The TehOm of 
the 2nd verse is the Babylonian Tidmtu (Ti^mat). 

(3) God divides the primal waters by means of the 
firmament into two parts. This feature corre- 
sponds to the episode in the 4th tablet of the 
creation epic (lines 137ff. in Fried. Delitzsch’s 
version)— 

‘He cleft her (Tiflmat) like a fish ... in two halves. 

From the one half he made and covered the heaven ; 

He drew a barrier, placed sentinels, 

Commanded them not to let its waters through.* 

(4) In Gn 1 light arises before the creation of the 

heavenly bodies. Also in the Bab. myth we may 
suppose that ’ before the coming of 

Marduk the '• ^ ‘ gods, since light be- 
longs to the ' I ! * upper gods.' (5) The 

creation of sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day 
may be placed parallel with the creation of the 
heavenly bodies by Marduk, recorded in the 6th 
creation tablet, special mention being made of the 
moon-god (Nannam) as ruler of the night (lines 
12ff. in Fried. Delitzsch's ed.). (6) God beholds all, 
and calls it good. Compare the hymn of praise to 
Marduk (already quoted) at the conclusion of the 
Bab. epic. (7) Creation of the beasts of the field, 
wild animals, and creeping things is also found on 
a fragment (copied in cuneiform by Delitzsch, 
Assyr, Lesest.^), but it is not certain whether it 
belongs to the same Creation Epic Series above 
quoted. (8) Lastly, the seventh day, or Sabbath of 
divine rest, is essentially of Bab. origin. See 
Schrader, COT i. p. 18 ff. ; Sayce, Eixpos. Times, 
March 1896, p. 264. 

It has been forcibly argued by Gunkel that the 
Bab. creation myth, Iii\(d\irig sl conflict between 
Titoat, the dragon o: cliablic darkness, and 
Marduk, the god of light and order, had influenced 
Israel long before the Exile period. It is true that 
passages Tike Is 61®®* (where Rahab the dragon is 
a reminiscence of Tifimat) belong to the Exile 

S eriod, and Cheyne thinks * there is sufficient evi- 
ence that there was a great revival of the mytho- 
logic spirit among the Jews in the Bab. and Pers. 
periods, and it is very possible that the old myths 
assumed more definite forms through the direct 
and indirect influence of Babylonia.' t On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that Jer 4®^"^® 
(cf. 5^) is a genuine product of the 7th cent. (cf. 
Comiirs ed. in SBOT), and Ibi- \ | ai- I'ilv reflects 
the same tradition of J"'s cor ‘k. ’a.. watery 
chaos (an idea which we also meet inNah 1“*), while 
the reference in Am 9® to the serpent at the bottom 
of the ocean belongs to the 8tli cent., and the 
brazen sea of Solomon's temple (1 K 7®®'^), with its 
t^^clve supporting oxen, carries us back to the 
loth. Tins la&t was evidently based on the apsi 
or occjiri-al)\ of the teIll|)le^ of Marduk.$ (Cf. 
Scliradcr, Klli ill, 1, pp. 13, 113, and* footnotes.) 

* See the discrimiiiating review of this work by Prof, Oheyna 
in Cnt. Rev. July 1895. 
t Crit. Rev. ib p. 260 

t Cf. Sayce, Expos. Times^ March 1896, p. 264. 
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These facts, as well as the features in the Jah- the creation of man. From the same treatise 
wistic narrative above referred to, justify us m (c. 9) we learn that a curious inference was drawn 
seeking a much earlier period than the Exile for from the words, ‘ God saw all that he had made, 
the original adoption by primitive Israel of the and behold it was very good’ (Gn \iz. that 
elements of Bab. tradition. The most probable God had created worlds, and they did 

theory^ is that these influences found their way into not please i’ .:r‘, -(, 'l ... destroyed tl ' ' ■ ■ ■' ,1“ 

Palestine, w'.tli certain features of Bab. to l^iemoth Babba, c. 30, these < 

civilization ■ ii ( li.-.big measures of weight and primaUoAw until the present world was 

money) some iimo B.C. 1450 (the age of the created. Moreover, there are undoubted traces in 

Tel el-Amamainscr.), and along this path passed the Talmud of the influence of the old Bab. tradi- 
ultimately into the possession of ancient Israel, tions. For later Jewish writers held that primal 
and became assimilated into their stock of intel- matter exercised certain powers of resistance until 
lectual possessions. It then became, in the course God’s creative energy coerced them by the limita- 
of centuries, gradually modified and stripped of tions it imposed. They believed in the existence of 
its mythological features. In Gn F we have it in primeval monstrous animal forms, and in a female 
the purified Judaic form. There is a complete Leviathan (cf.rf(^ma^), who was slaughtered m order 
obliteration of the ; ' f'' *■'* elements of the to prevent the increase of the monstrous brood, 
genesis of the gods, '* ' ■ ^anic struggle be- The doctrine respecting the Heavens and the 

tween Titoat and Marduk, which preceded the Earthy taught in later Judaism, also possesses its 
creative process in the Bab. myth. On the other points of contact with ancient Babylonian tradition 
hand, it contains certain features wh‘»' <1 .s:'/ though founded upon biblical record. To one of 
reveal a primitive Bab. type. Drivei /-■ ' , these we shall refer presently. Meanwhile it may 

July 29, 1896) afcuiaiely states the true relation be^ observed that while Scripture regards the 
of the biblical to tho llab. cosmogony when he universe as one, having the earth as its centre, 
says: ‘ The narrative of Gn 1 comes at the end of later Judaism did not adhere to this unity. We 
a long process of gradual elimination of heathen read of the upper world and the under world, of 
elements, an ’ * ■ . ’ ’ ''ation to the purer God’s world and man’s world. In the Targ. 

io.'ol iu;'- of i ' ■ ■»' , \ , carried on under Jerusal. 1, Gn 18®® Abraham calls J" ^ Lord of ^1 

I ;ic i>[i : u ua I influences of the religion of Israel.’ worlds.’ Ahoda Zara reckons 18,000 worlds. 

V, According to the biblical narrative, the world But the most remarkable cosmic doctrine is that 
was created by a divine cominand, and every new of the Seven Heavens. Jewish Kabbis were not 
stage in the creative process is introduced by the quite agreed as to this number. According to 
formula * God said.* Another noteworthy feature Eabbi Jehuda there were only two, but according 
to which attention has already been called, is the to the common doctrine there were seven. B, H. 
phrase ‘l^'t us make man’ (v.®), wherein we have a Charles has recently contributed two exceedingly 
point et contact with the conception of subordinate instructive papers on this subject to the Expos 
angelic powers (‘sons of God^), who co-operated Times (Nov. and Dec. 1895), in which he draw.^ 
with God in the work of creation (Job Here special attention to the Bab. conception of ths 

we observe the serm of that belief in inter- sevenfold division of the Lower Wond. (On this 
mediate agencies oetween God and the universe point interesting information may be obtained 
which was destined in later times to become a from Jensen’s G ner Bah. p. 232 fi*.) 

f. ctor in Jewish theolo^. This Beaders of the IbdK io-i ! •. mythic romance (in the 
on Ian a rno developed into the ‘Wisdom’ Gilgamtsh [Izdubar] series), called the ‘ Descent of 
wnicn was witn God in the b • '■ b./o* the Ishtar to Hades,’ will remember that she was 

creation of the cosmos, and . O' \ i. m God wIm m He obliged to pass through seven gateways in order 
3stablished the heavens (Pr cf. 3^®* This to reach the interior of the infernal city. Though 
‘ third cosmogony,’ as Cheyne not inaptly calls it,* the inscriptions do not cxp^es^ly state that the 
is the product of that growing belief in the were so divided, it is Icgiciuiate to surmise 

transcendent greatness of God which began with either that the Babylonians themselves conceived 
Amos, and received a great impulse from the of a similar division of the heavens, or that this 
sublime teachings of the Deutero-Isaiah (cf. esp. correlative became subsequently developed. The 
Is 40). The influence of Greek i»liilo-o] Ir.- inoso former is more probable, for not only do we find 
particularly of Platonism — ^maoo fe.t ui thedoctrineof the Seven Heavens among the Jews, 

Judaism, and in proportion as God came to he re- hut also among the Parsees. We find the same 
garded as transcendent and absolute, a Logos conception in the rccoruly dis(‘()vered Slavonic 
doctrine became a necessary factor of thought. Enoch (translated bv Morbll), and also in other 
Philo became the representative in Judaism of the apocalyptic literature, as the ‘Testament of the 
Alexandrine philosophy. On one side, from eternity Twelve Patriarchs.* This later cosmic conception, 
we have God as the absolutely active piiiiciple ; on which ^ew up in connexion with the doctrn e of 
the other, matter formless and without qualities, God’s absolute transcendence, is of some importance 
the principle of absolute passivity. God produces in its bearing upon such passages as 2 Co 12®* », He 
first the world of ideas, Logos or /coo-aos In reference to the difficult passage Eph 6^^, 

This Logos beconies the mediaiing cause, between Charles most usefully cites from Slavmiic Enoch 
the absolute and trail aLcndent Deity and the 29^®. (Further information respecting the Jewish 
passive formless matter, in the goneration of the doctrine may be found in Weber, System der 
world. This is not the place to indicate the transi- Alfsvnm, Paldst. Theol. p. 197 ff.) 
tion from this position to that occupied by the ^ YI. We have now concluded our task of expound- 
^iter of the Ep. to the Hebrews or the Logos ing the biblical eoTiccpiioiK respecting cosmogony 
doctrme of the Fourth Gospel, for this subject and the cosmos. It is manifesto beyond the true 
bemn^ to Chnstology. of this article to deal with the cosmogonies 

^ Juda^^ inefdo'jo place of the Logos in the of E^pt, Persia, and India, though these also 
creation of ilic Moild is partly occupied by the exhibit interesting parallels with the Scripture 
doctnneof the pre-existent emanation of the T6rah narrative. Undoubtedly there were points of 
from God, partly hj Memra, This principle of historic contact, and these of no little importance, 
the TOrah as a mediating element or occasion in between Egypt and ancient Israel, but the course 
toe creation of tne world is expressed in Bgrgsliith of recent investigation has not strengthened the 
Babba I, for the T6rah cannot be realized without impression that Egjjt exercised any deep or 
* In his article ‘Coamofony* (jjrwycz. Bnt.^ lasting influence on Hebrew cosmogony. It is to 
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Bxbyloniat the land of the highest and most 
ancient Sem. culture, we must look for the most 
fruitful clues to ancient Heb. thought and life. — 
Nor is it necessary to refer to Persian cosmogonies, 
for Pers. influence entered into the sjjhere of 
Jewish life too late to affect the cosmogonic con- 
ceptions of Genesis. It may here be remarked that 
no chaos exists in the Persian cosmogony as it is 
presented in the Bundehesh. A separation is made 
between the creation of the present world and ot 
the other world Moreover, in the former we 
And a distinct creation by the Good and by the 
Evil deity. But these conceptions have a com- 
paratively late origin. Ro-pe^ung the creation 
legends of Egypt, Persia, jnd TiKi.a, the reader is 
referred to Dillmann’s introductory remarks to 
Genesis, ch. i. in his great commentary (6th ed. 
pp. 5~10), and also to Otto Zockler^s article ‘ Schop- 
lung * in Herzog and Plitt, where a compre- 
hensive survey is given of these cosmogonies as 
well as those of savage races. 

Nor have we thought it necessary to describe 
the various apologetic schemes whereby the state- 
ments that are contained in Genesis are brought 
into supposed harmony with the ascertained results 
of modern science. A history of these successive 
attempts, with a succinct classification of them, 
will be found in the article by Zdckler to which 
reference has been made. This cm i n-.n i ov.: ngi-' icjjI 
scholar and divine concludes his examination of 
these varied theories with the significant and just 
remarks : * The Mosaic account postulates a 
graduated advance of organic life from plants to 
animals, and among the latter, from water animals 
to creeping things and birds, and after that to land 
animals in the proper sense. But geology regards 
animals and plants as coming into existence 
together from the first. These considerations 
plainly reveal that the first chapter of Genesis is 
not intended to teach us the elements of geology, 
but to reveal to us the fundamental ideas of all 
theology, those ideas being religious in their 
essence. It is out of place, therefore, to insist on 
carrying out the parallel between the Bible and 
geology into every detail. We can only hope to 
exhibit a concordance of both in their large 
bearings and main outlines.* A very useful artide 
on the same subject, written ina «u‘( ‘■•y icvcTcnt 
spirit, will he found in the Lxp'.sifor, Jan. 
1886, by Driver (‘ The Cosmogony of Genesis*), in 
which the results of geological research are care- 
fully examined and compared with the statements 
of Scripture. 

Piohably, the most fatal objection, however, is 
the creation of the heavenly bodies on the fourth 
day. The lunguago here clearly shows that in the 
mind of the wiiLer they had not previously existed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that day and night were not 
regarded as standing in any causal connexion with 
the sun. In fact, the sun is no more regarded as 
causal than the moon. The sun rules or regulates 
the day, and the moon regulates the night. 

Much as we value the remarkable harmonies 
that nevertheless exist between science and Scrip- 
ture, there is clear proof that biblical apologetic 
!- |)r(K ‘dl’ig on faLc liin i v.hen it seeks to con- 
8»tt. ‘ M.: I ;< a 1 n-i' 1,1 ;i\ciiiio harmony with the 

results of modern science. The preceding expo- 
sition shows that that narrative emerged from a 
divinely guided history and a divinely moulded 
process of thought not isolated from the currents 
of the world of numan life around it, but charged 
with a great mission to gamer out of all the efforts 
of humanity to spell out the awful enigma of the 
universe, that which was most vital and precious 
for the good of man, to purify it fr^'m all inytho- 
logic taint and inform it with the spiiitual 
monotheistic conceptions of J udaism. The supreme 


value of our biblical cosmogony lies in the fact that 
it furnishes us with the only key that can solve the 
dark riddle of life. It sets God u o'.\* V.ui Lnviai, com- 
plex world-process, and yet ly i.i-k' w th it, 
.'i' ■!( .i and will that rules victori- 

of ifis creative energy, it sets man, faslnoned in^Eis 
divine likeness, to be the ruler of created things. 
All else is secondary, and it is for scientific investi- 
gation to determine the exact details of those 
intermediate steps in the stupendous ascent 
whereby God’s work advanced along the vistas of 
past time to the dawn of human existence. But 
without that clear and sublime attestation at the 
threshold of the inspired record of the personal 
source from which all has flowed, and of the unique 
worth and dignity of man^ and his near kinship 
with that source^ surely human life would have 
been far darker and more hopeless, and its deepest 
j )ro' o -n - V ( > iilu b j . ve remained unsolved. Upon this 
i).i- ..hii b'oiiu and clear in Genesis, the revela- 
tion of the New Covenant of Redemption in Christ 
Jesus rests. For the mediatorial work of Christ 
rests on the Fatherhood of the Creator of all things, 
and on the supreme worth of man, whom Jesus 
came to save. Owen C. Whitehoxjse. 

COTE. — 2 Ch 323® ‘stalls for aU manner of beasts, 
and cotes (1611 ‘coats’) for flocks’ (RV ‘flocks in 
folds’). Cf. Milton, Comus, 344 — 

* Might we but hear 

The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotes ; 

which Matthew Arnold borrowed in The Scholar 
Gipsy — 

‘ Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes.* 

The word was orig. used of any small house, like 
the mod. use of cot (which was the same word in 
Old Eng. in the neuter, cote being fern.) and 
cottage (which was perhaps a cote and its append- 
ages — Murray). Thus Langland, Piers PI, viii. 16 — 

* Bothe prynces paleyses and pore mennes cotes/ 

No doubt the sheep often shared the shepherd’s 
‘ cote,* as in the Bhep, Calender, Dec. 77, 78 — 

* And learned of lighter timber cotes to frame. 

Such as might save my sheep and me fro sname.* 

In course of time the word was restricted to a 
slight building for -licKc liug small ariiiunls in, esp. 
sheep. ‘Sheepcote’ occuis i S 2F, 'JS T*', 1 Ch IT, 

Cottage is used in the sense of hut in Is 1® (RV 
‘booth’) 243 ® (RV ‘hut’), Zeph 2® (RVm ‘caves’), 
Sir 29-3 ‘ a mean cottage ’ (RV ‘ a shelter of logs ’), 
much as cote above. J. Hastings. 

COTTON (on? karpof ), — ^The word harpas (Est 1®) 
is rendered by AY, as also by RV, green, but 
in the marg. of the latter, cotton. It is certainly 
either cotton or linen stuff, Karpas is a loan-word. 
Sansk. karpdsa, ‘ cotton * ; Persian karpa§, ‘ fine 
linen* (Richardson’s Lex .) ; hence also KdpTa<ros and 
earbasus, P. , - / been quoted from Arrian 

and others to s 1 liuic it grew and was used for 
clothing in Inma. G. K. Post. 

COUCH.— See Bed. As a verb, ‘couch,’ which 
means ‘to stoop,* ‘to lie down’ (or transitively ‘to 
lay down*), and is now used only of beasts, and 
esp. in the sense of lurking to spring, was formerly 
used also of persons and things. Thus Shaks. 
Merry Wives, V. ii. 1 ; * Come, come, we’ll couch i* 
the castle-ditch till we see the light of our fairies.* 
So Dt 33^3 ‘the deep that coucheth beneath,* where 
it is possible, however, as Driver suggests, that 
the subterranean deej> is pictured as a gigantic 
monster (cf. p. 505 f. above). J. Hastings. 

j COULTER. — ‘The iron blade fixed in front of 
I the share in a plough ; it makes a vertical cut in 
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the soil, which is then sliced horizontally by the 
share.' The Eng. word occurs 1 S as tr“ of 
Heh. 'Hh (nx), which is tr^ ‘plowshare,’ Is 2^= 
Mie J1 [all, hut Klost. adds 2 K 6= 
taking ntj thus for the instrument (=the axe of 
iron), not as the sign of the accusative]. See Agei- 
CULTUEB. J* Hastings. 

COUNCIL, COUNSEL.— -These words are distinct 
in origin, council from conoilium [con-calere^ to call 
together) ‘ an assembly * ; counsel from consilium 
{con-sulercy to consult) ‘consultation,’ ‘advice.’ 
And they are now kept distinct ii'. j-s .* 
meaning, their meaning nearly u'’ « ''/ru .“i* • . ‘ 

the Lat. words from which they come. irom 
the earliest times they were completely confused 
in the Eng. lang.; an-' j:ir‘ 0 'igh efforts were made 
from the beg. of the Uith cent, to separate^ them, it 
took two centuries to effect the separation. In 
AV of 1611 counsel is once (2S 17^) spelt ‘counsel,’ 
elsewhere always ‘counsell’ (with a cap.. Counsell, 
in Is 11^). The pin. is always ‘ counsels,’ except 
Pr 22^ ‘counsailes.’ But council appears in a 
great variety of forms: CJouncil, Councill, Councels, 
councell, (jouncell, counsel, counsell, Counsel!. 
Subsequent edd. varied these indefinitely, but for 
the last century or thereby the spelling has been 
uniformly ‘ council.’ 


COUNTEEFEIT.— Only in Apocr. 1. As adj, 
Wis 15® ‘ [the potter] endeavoureth to do like the 
workers in brass, and counteth it his glory to make 
c. things ’ j Gr. d^dTiXa, things made in imitation 
of other more valuable things, hence spurious^ the 
mod. meaning of the word. This reference is to 
earthenware figures made and glazed so as to 
resemble the precious metals.* 2. As suhst, Wis 
‘We are esteemed of him as counterfeits’ [ds 
d^driKop ; Vulg. tamquam nugaces, the only occur- 
rence of nugax in Vulg.); 14^^ ‘they took the c. of 
hfe visage from far’ [r^v vhftpjaOep dvarvirwcrd' 
pL€POL, ‘imagining the likeness from afar’). 
Here c. is used in the ohsol. sense of a representa- 
tion of any person or thing by painting, sculpture, 
etc., a likeness, image. Cf. Shaks. Merck, oj 
Venice, iH. ii. 115 — 


What find I here? 


and Holland (1606), Suelon. 39, ‘An olde little 
counterfeit in brasse representing him being a 
child.’ 3. As vb. Sir ‘ They that cut and grave 
seals . . . mve themselves to c. imagery’ {opocQa-ai 
^u}ypa(picLP,HY ‘to preserve likeness m his por- 
traiture’). Cf. Tindale’s Address to the Header 
(NT 1525), ‘I had no man to counterfet, nether 
was holpe with englysshe of eny that had inter- 
preted the same.’ J* Hastings. 


Ooxmcil is the tr** of — 1. nDp righTndhf Ps 682^ only, (EVm 
''n. notes in Perc ■ - *d P ” < - 

tii.* c'-l* ? j ‘ . ' 

Mt 1214 • *, J. J.| - 

''I ' I 
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a 4,- 
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. Mk 3« 151, 
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OCC'TS 0 1 I- M* I*' !. { 

I! II *<-. 

r u'l r ‘I- , 1 « I ‘ • < >■ . 

‘ 1 ■ '■ '( counsel’). 

ana *a aenoerauing ooay’ (,atui reiamed m law as ♦counsel 
lor the defence ’). 3. Elsewhere tnntipidt, for which see 

Bajhhhdbik. 


Counsel. — In OT mostly '^zah, ‘advice,’ then (as in 
Ps 11) ♦ resolution, bent of will, character,’— Del. ; and nb, a most 
i'-V’vs’* 1 ^' TArrd, whose primary meaning is that of *coiir 
)u V • • -i’; whereupon the two meanings already 

ii‘ f- ^ ■ 0 , viz. (1) those who are in confidential 

(•<,'* 1 , I • , , < ■ ; and (2) the communication itself, 

counseL The ruost freq. trn- in EV is ♦ secret,’ as Ps 2514 « the 
secret of the Lord if " {■■■'' « *■ ‘him.’ Where AV has 
‘counsel' EV retain-, v - ,!*•■ *3 " EV ‘council.* In NT 
either /S«yX^ (which, ■ ' ill*- d of ’Czah in LX2, 

rarely in NT means advice, almost always tvill . t*. . 

22 a ‘tile determinate counsel and forelmowleCto^. Gca'; 
p’vfA^auXiey as above. 


Counsellop. — This is the only spelling in mod. 
edd. of AV. It does not, however, occur in AV of 
1611, though ‘eounsellours’ is found thrice, EzrS®^ 
Pr 12^ 15^ ; there the gelling is always ‘ coun- 
sellex ’ (or ‘ Counseller,’ Is P® 9®, Dn 6’, 1 Es 8^). 
The Oxf. and Camb. Parallel Bibles restore ‘ coun- 
seller’ everywhere except Mk 15^^ Lk 23®® (both 
/SovXein^s, used of Joseph of Arimathsea as a 
member of the Sanhedrin, RV ‘councillor’) and 
Ro 11®^ (ffdpPovXos, the LXX word in Is 40^®, of 
which this is a quotation). J. Hastings. 

COUNTENANCE.— As a subst. frequent, always 
—face. As a vb. only Ex 23® * Neither sbalt thou 
c. a poor man in his cause,’ RV ‘favour,’ older 
versions ‘esteem.’ Cf. Brinsley (1612), ‘that the 
painfull and obedient be . . . countenanced, in- 
couraged, and preferred ’ ; and Shaks. 2 Henry IF. 
V. i. 41, ‘I beseech you, sir, to countenance 
William Visor of Wincot against Clement Perkes 
of the hill.’ 


The Heh. vb. is hddhar, ‘honour,* vrhich is used in a bad 
sense again in Lv 19^3^ ‘ nor honour the person of the mighty.’ 
Enobel would make Ex 23^ correspond with Lv 1915b by reading 
^13 ‘ great,' for ‘ and a poor man.* But the versions do not 
support any change (LXX reads xa) dvr, roe), and the statement 
IS parallel to Lv 1915* * thou shalt not respect the person of the 
poor.* As the Bishops* Bible explains, ‘ Trueth of ibe matter, 
and not respect of any person is to be esteemed in judgement.* 

J. Hastings. 


COUNTERYAIL.— Est 1* ‘the enemy could not 
c. the king’s damage’ (RV ‘the adversary could 
not have compensated for the king’s damage’); 
and Sir ‘ V-» ■ hs/ ■h)th c. a faithful friend ’ (RV 
‘there is J‘o. . r li:... can be taken in exchange 
for a faith I 111 In Est 7* the meaning is 

‘ make an equivalent return for ’ (Geneva ‘ recom- 
pense ’), as Stubbes(1583), Anat. Abtis. 63, ‘ though 
1 be unable with any benefit to countervail your 
great pains,’ In Sir 6^® c. has the older meaning of 
‘equal in value ’ ; cf. More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr. 
1551), ‘All the goodes in the worlde are not liable 
to countervayle man’s life.’ J. Hastings. 

COUNTRYMAN.— 1. Of the same nation, 2 Co 
11^ ‘in perils by mine own countrymen * (^ic ydvovs, 
Wyclif ‘of kyn,’ other VSS ‘mine own nation’). 
2. Of the same tribe, 1 Th 2^^ ‘ ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen’ (rwv Idlocp 
ffvfju<pvK€Tu>v, the Jewish inhabitants of Macedonia). 
The word is only here in eccles. writers ; Wyclif, 
‘lynagis’ (=‘ lineage,’ Rheims), Tindale ‘kins- 
men ’ ; Geneva and Bishops’ as AV). 3. Of the 
same city, 2 Es 10^“^ {cives, AV, RV ‘ neighbours,’ 
RVm ‘ townsmen ’). J. HASTINGS. 

COUPLE is now used only of two persons or 
things having some affinity, or wont to be con- 
sidered in pairs. But in older Eng. the usage was 
free, as Steele, Spect. No. 8, ‘I shall here com- 
municate to the world a couple of letters.’ So in 
AV, 2 S 13® ‘make me a c. of cakes.’ 

J. Eastings. 

COURAGE ranks as one of the four cardinal 
virtues (Wis S*^) acc. to the classification derived 
from Gr. philosophers. In the early days of Israel’s 
battles, courage m its simplest sense was naturally 
rated ve^ highly. Much stress is laid on it in Bt 
31 and Jos 1 ; neither of these passages, however, 

* ‘Many [couritf-rfeic goins], m the form of beads, have been 
met with in unicrrrii luiriis or r.g\pt, particularly at Ihebts; 
and -0 rai <li(l The tgvp, mms cany tli s spirit of uuitiiuoii, that 
01 on M'lall figures, scjiiaeii'i, and objects made of ordinary 
porcelai.i. were counioriciKd, ht'iiig composed, of btill chr? per 
iiiatonals. A figure which was entirely of earthenware, wirh a 
glazed extenor, underwent a somewhat more complicated 
process than when cut out of stone and simply covered with a 
intrified coatmg ; this last could therefore be sold at a low 
pnee ; it offered all the brilliancy of the former, and its weight 
alone betrayed its inferiority.’— Wilkinson, Anmerit jSgyptianst, 
ii 148. 
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belongs to I'k ■ J lie Pentateuch. The 

eoui.'g' oil'- ■ j ,> iic ijm !;{,m and David and 
others are related with admiration {6,g, 1 S 14. 17). 
We hear much of ‘men of valour’ (Jg, S, etc., and 
esp. Ch). The faint-hearted are not to be allowed 
to serve in battle (Jg 7^ Dt 20®, 1 Mac 3®®). Be- 
tween the earlier Imgs and the Maccabees we 
hear little or nothing of courage in war. The 
coj.’T..'!' i.)- endurance shown by • t * t b ; 

( \i' I'm, Mac, and parts o. ^ < - . '>1 

1 P and Rev. 

^ The secondary forms of the virtue also have 
■fi' ^ the Bible. Man is not to fear un- 

yvr ’«■'!> ■ ■■ the blame of his fellow-men (Is 6V, 

" etc.). This moral courage is esp. 

demanded of the prophets {e,g. Ezk 3®, cf. Mk 
13®“^®): they were therefore ( for their 

work by special revelations and (‘.‘d!.- Jlx Jer 
1®, Ezk 2®). Men must not be daunted by tribu- 
lation (Ps 27^^ 3P^) ; nor give way to any super- 
stitious fear of false gods (Jos 23®* 2 Ch 15®, Jer 

10®). Again, David charges Solomon to be of good 
courage in building the temple (1 Ch 22^® 28^). 
Jehoshaphat bids his judges of assize deal cour- 
ageously (2 Ch 19^^). The spiritual conflict with 
the hosts of evil demands courage (Eph 

The Heb. words for courage and kindred ideas (e.^. 
pio) suggest firmness, strength, power of resist- 
ance. The man is to be himself, his best self, in 
spite of all that might unman him. Here the 
thought is close to that of dvdpela, manliness (not 
in NT, but dv5pl^o/mL occurs 1 Co 16^®, and is common 
in LXX). That which will enable a man to stand 
firm is faith, which is expressly connected with 
courage in Ps 56®, Mt 8^® etc. (cf. 2 S 10^^). Faith 
implies the consciousness of God’s sympathy, which 
is the secret of all courage that is more than natural 
spirit and the love of fighting (see Is 50^, Pr 28^, 

1 Ti 3^®). In a secondary k- h d* of 

ii ’ / confirms lo , \. 2^ ■’*. il I J ■ ' . 

I! ' ■ ■■ ardice is CO . • o’l.-i ■ , M‘d 

the two head the list of deadly sins (cf. Sir 2^*^®). 
See also Fear. W. 0. Bxterows. 

COURSE (from cursurnj running, race). — 1. On- 
ward movement in a pai li**ular path, as of a ship, 
Ac 16^^ 2P* ; of the stars, Jg ‘ the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera ’ ; of the sicn, 1 Es 4®^ 
‘ swi t is the sun in his c.’ j and fig. of the gospel, 

2 Th 5^ ‘ that the word of the Lord may have free 

c.’ [TffixVf ‘may run’). 2. The path in which 
the onward movement is made, of a river, Is 44'* 
* willows by the watercourses’ ,* fig. of one’s manner 
of life, Jer 8® 23*®; and of the manner of the 
present age, Eph 2^ ‘the c. RYm ‘age’) of 
this world.’ * 3. The space over which a race ex- 
tends, as the duration of life (or perhaps rather of 
special service), Ac 13^20^, 2 Ti 4"^ ‘ I have finished 
my c.’ 4. The fixed order of things, Ps 82^ ‘ the 
foundations of the earth are out of c.’ (RV ‘ are 
moved’) ; or regular succession, Ezr 3** ‘they sang 
together by c.’ (RY ‘one to another’), 1 Co 14^ 
‘by c.’ (JM iJ^pos, RY ‘in turn’), and especially 
the Courses of the Priests and Levites. See 
Priests and Levites. J. Hastings. 

COURT.— See Temple. 

COUSIN. — This word was formerly used of any 
near kinsman or kinswoman, except those of the 
first degree. Shakespeare uses it of a nephew 
{King John, iii. iii. 6), a niece {Twelfth Night, i. 
iii. 5), an uncle (l. v. 131), etc. Thus, As You 
Like It, I. iii. 44 — 

*Itosalmd— Me, unde? 

Duke Frederick~~> You, cousin. 

It is in this older and wider sense that c. is used 

^ For Ja 36 see Mayor in loc. 


in To 6*® 2 Mac ID*®®, Lk 1®®-®®. C. is also 

applied by a sovereign to one whose rank is the 
same, or is couilcou-ly assumed to be the^ same. 
In this sense is c. in i Es 3^ 4 ^^ ^^qu shalt sit next 
me, and shalt be called my c.’), 1 Mac 11®*. The 
Greek is <rvyyevr}s, Lk 1®®* ®®, 1 Es 3^ 4:^^, To 4*®, 1 Mac 
11®*, 2 Mac 11**®®; dveypibs:. To 7®; and 7*®. 

The older YSS nearly always have ‘cousin’ as 
AY ; it is only in RY that the change is made 
into ‘kinswoman,’ Lk 1®®; ‘kinsfolk,’ 1®®; ‘kins- 
man,’ To 6*®, 1 Mac 11®*, 2 Mac 11**®®; and 
‘brother,’ To 7*®; while ‘cousin’ is retained in 
1 Es 3*^ 4^®, To 7^. On the relationship bet. Elisa- 
beth and Maiy, who are called ‘ cousins ’ in AY, see 
Plummer on Lk 1®®, and art. Elisabeth. 

J. Hastings. 

COYENANT (n'-fn hertth, LXX biae^Kr}, in other 
Gr. versions sometimes crvvSrjKT ]). — The Eng. word 
covenant (from Lat. convenire) means a convention, 
agreement, compact, etc., and may thus embrace 
a variety of agreements, from a treaty or league 
between two nations down to a contract between 
two persons. The Heb. term is used with the 
same latitud . ! h o . .j. ■ i i > ro i « • rly hMth is employed 
only of the irirro class of conventions, 

at the forming of which a religious rite was per- . 
formed, by which the Deity was involved as^ a 
party to the covenant, or as the guardian of it. 
Other uses are derived, and are either less strict 
or metaphorical. 

The term hertth occurs well on to 300 times in 
OT, ana is rendered ‘ covenant ’ in AY with a few 
exceptions, e.o. ‘league,* Jos 9®^*, 2S 3*®®, and 
some other places ; ‘ confederacy,’ Ob^, cf. Gn 
14*®. The word is used in a variety of signifi- 
cations, appearing to mean not only covenant but 
also appointment, ordinance, law ; and opinions 
difier on the question what its primary meaning 
is. Some have assumed that tne word properly 
means a bilateral covenant with reciprocal obliga- 
tions or ! • ^ and that then being applied 

to the { *5 ■■ the covenant, which were of 

the nature of binding ordinances, it thus came to 
have the general sense of ordinance or law. Not 
very difierent from this^ idea is the other, that, 
seeing among the Shemitic peoples no authority 
existed from which law could emanate, the only 
idea they had of a binding law was that of a 
contract or agreement on the part of those who 
were to be bound by it. Others have supposed 
that the original meaning of hertth was ordinance 
or ai)pointmcrit laid down by a single party, but 
that, as in all such cases a second party necessarily 
existed, the term came to have the sense of a 
reciprocal arrangement. The transition from the 
juimary toihe derived sense would on this last 
-iippo'-ition be much less natural than it is on the 
01 her. The derivation of the word is uncertain. 
Ges. assumed a root n“j;t to cut, after Arab., suppos- 
ing the term derived from the primitive rite of 
cutting victims into pieces, between which the 
contracting parties passed fen 15*^ Jer 34*®-*®). 
It is probable that the early phrase to make a 
covenant, viz. ‘ to cut ’ (ni^) a covenant, was derived 
from this usage ; but it is more natural to suppose 
that both the idea of hertth and the term itself 
existed independently of the rites employed at its 
formation in particular instances (cf. Lat. fmdus 
icere, etc.) More rcconfly il ha- liO'^-n suggested 
that the word may be ooiju(‘ 0 !<ti wa i the Assyr. 
hirtu*a. fen or,’ hrrJii a r- 1 oiing, enclosing. It 
does not quite appear, however, whether the sup- 
posed verb fi om which ‘ fetter ’ is derived meant ‘ to 
enclose’ or ‘to bind’ (Del. Assyr, HWB), At any 
rate, the word bond would approximate more 
nearby towards expressing the various usages oi 
hertth than any other word, for the term is used 
not only where two parties reciprocally bind them 
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selves, but where one party imposes a bond upon 
the other, or where a party assumes a bond upon 
himself. 

There are two classes of covenants mentioned in 
OT— those between men and men, and those be- 
tween God and men. It may be assumed that the 
ideas associated with the latter class, the divine 
covenants, are secondary, and transferred from 
covenants among men. 

i COVENA 5 TTS AMONG Men.— I n Gn men- 

tion is made of a covenant between Abimelech, 
Ahuzzath, and Phicol on the one side, and Isaac on 
the other. (1) The proposal came from Abimelech, 

‘ Let there now be an oath (or curse, n 7 «} betwixt 
us, betwixt ns and thee, and let us make a 
covenant with thee’ (v.^®). (2) The contents or 

terms of the covenant were that they should 
mutually abstain from hurting one another, or 
positively do as Abimelech had done to Isaac, ‘we 
have done unto thee nothing but good, and sent 
thee away in peace’ (v,^^). (3) The covenant was 

contracted by an oath taken by both parties, ‘ they 
sware one to another’ (v.^^). Keference is made to 
a meal or feast provided by Isaac ; but as this took 
place the night before the covenant was sworn, it 
formed no part of the covenant ceremonies. What 
appears to be another version of the same trans- 
action is given in Gn in the history of 

Abraham. If the transaction there be a different 
one, the passage has probably suffered interpola- 
tion from 26-®^ (in LXX Ahuzzath as well as 
Phicol appears). The covenant in these passages 
w^as an international ; " ' 1 tween the two 
peoples, Israel and the i * ■ ■. 

A similar covenant is described in the history of 
Jacob (Gn ■ . is composite, and it 

is not easy to * ; ■ ■■ verses between the 

sources J and E. "l^he most important part of the 
passage is v.®^^* (E). (1) The initiative was taken 

by L^an, ‘ Come, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou’ (v.-^). (2) A cairn was raised by Laban (or 
by both) to be a witness, and ni'iiauntly jjI^o a 
l.<»UTukj • y r»w' ' k. (3) The tei m- ot iho covenant 

cimi f- i •-! party should ovoi^-fop tlii> 
boundary for harm to the other. (4) lloili pjnucs 
bound themselves by a solemn oath, Laban taking 
to witness the God of Abraham and Nahor, and 
Jacc k ' . < *: by the Fear of Ms father Isaac. In 

..i ; 1 an addition or a variation appears, 
having a more personal character, and referrmg to 
Jacob’s treatment of Laban’s dfinghlci-. Kefer- 
ence is twice made to a meal i'v \ but in 

neither case does the meal appear part of the 
covenant ceremonies ; in the second case it was a 
sacrificial meal, of which Jacob and ‘ his brethren,’ 
that is, the Hebrews, alone partook. It is obvious 
that the covenant here is again an international 
treaty between Hebrews and Aramaeans, to estab- 
lish Gilead as a boundary-line between the two 
peoples. 

These two cases may be taken as types. In Gn 
2626 ff. mention is made of the ‘ curse ’ (-t^^). The 
word may also mean ‘ oath,’ and was used just like 
‘oath’ as a general name for ( ovcnant (Ezk 17^®) ; 
in and Neh 10^^ both woid-s, ‘oa h’ and 

‘curse,’ are used, though the expressions may 
merely be cumulative to denote one thing (Ezk 
17 ^ 6 ). It may be llOuc^ol, that ‘curse’ 

was originally used Jti us lU"i vJ scrHo. Very prob- 
ably, the ceremonies originally in us© in conclud- 
ing covenants were in later times abridged or fell 
into disuse. If the details of the two covenants 
j ust referred to were supplemented from the solemn 
ceremony described in Gn 15 of passing between 
the pieces of the victim, a ceremony still in use in 
Jeremiah’s days (3i^®), we might suppose a covenant 
concluded with all the rites to have consisted of 
three things — (1) the agreement on the terms ; 

(2) the positive oath (n;/53c^) taken by each party to 
the other (Gn 26"^) to perform them ,* and (3) the 
impiecation or curse (compare ‘cursed,’ 1 S 14‘^S 

Bt 27^®^*) invoked by each party on himself in 
case of failure, this curse being, at the same time, 
symbolically expressed by^ passing between the 
pieces of the slaughtered animal.* 

It is evident, first, that the essential thing in 
the covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary con- 
tracts or agreements, was the oath under the 
solemn and terrible rites in use — a covenant is aii 
intensified oath, and in later times the term ‘ oath ’ 
is usual as synonym of covenant. And, secondly, 
as the consequence of these solemnities, that the 
covenant was an inviolable and immutable deed. 
Hence a frequent epithet applied to covenants is 
‘ eternal ’ (2 S 23®, Lv 2#). The penalty of break- 
ing the covenant was death through the curse 
taking effect. And this oxpluiii" the terrible im- 
precation of David, 2 S 3- . 1 no language is not 

that of mere '.ho'.gh there ma;; t y o.' 

in it; it is ir, v)*: on Joab’s ; ‘ ‘i o. : c 

‘ curse ’ due to his violating the covenant, and the 
safe-conduct granted to Abner, 

Some other covenants of a similar kind are referred to in OT : 
a covenant of Israel with the natives of Canaan (Ex 23^2 3412 . is, 
nt 72 , Jff 22), Such covenants would imply mutual commerce 
and • ‘ 'den. The covenant between 

Josh i <j 1 ' * 1 1 . ' >■ .. 'ij 

‘ - ) 1 - « 1 ‘ , - ■ , 

* . 1 '- • ’ _* 1 I-' ■ ‘ ■ " ■ 1 ' . ' 

sacreaness or tne ‘ oath’ was such that its terms, at least in the 
letter, were held binding. The story reposes on the supposition 
that Israel was putting the native population to the sword. 

A covenant between the people of Jabesh and king Nabash ol 
Ammon, wi ' ‘'.’M r(*oul 1 S i Uff-)* A covenant between 

Jonathan .11 1 (. S >•» uks only one mentioned be- 

tween two persons, though 1 S 23hi«-, if it referred to the same 
thing, might put « ' ' ‘ * 

( , 1 »' • . ■ .. 1 .-II* 

. d < 1 ■* ’ ‘ 

between Nr’.,’'’ " . .r auu Zibueiaau iV>, and that 

between a( i ' » ,l *. '■ * people to set free their slaves, ir 

conformity with the law, Ex 212, Dt 1512 (Jer 348^') ; cf. 1 K 

Am 1», IK 1619. 

In all the above cases the covenant appears two- 
sided, there being two parties incurring mutual 
obligations. The term deHtA is used, however, in 
some cases where^ only one of the parties accepts 
an obligation, while the otM‘’ ' - (■*■■:■■ 

it. No doubt in these cases *1 It 1 - 

obligation or line of conduct) is already committed 
or commits himself to the same course, as, for 
example, Jehoiada is said to have taken the 
princes with him into the covenant (2 Ch 23^), In 

Jos 24 Joshua is said to have ‘made a covenant 
with the people’ (v.^s). The covenant is not one ' 
between the people and God, made by Joshua as 
mediator, but a solemn bond laid by Joshua on 
tl'c i-oo:*!'-, or rather assumed by the people at his 

1011 , that they would ‘serve J" their God.’ ’ 
Joshua had already announced his own resolntion 
to serve J" (v.^®). It is added that Joshua set the 
people a statute and an ordinance in Shechem 
(v.^) ; but this appears to be something additional 
to the covenant. An instance of a similar kfud 
is recorded in 2 K 11^ where Jehoiada is said to 
have made a covenant with the centurions and 
chiefs of the guard. In explanation it is added 
that ‘he made them swear,’ and ihen showed them 
the young king. Again, in 2 K 23*^ we read that 
Josiah ‘ stood by the pillar and made a covenant 
before the Lord, to walk after the Lord and to 
keep his commandments.’ TMs covenant was not 
made with the Lord, but before the Lord ; neither i 
was it made with the people, although the people | 
afterw’ard also entered into the covenant (v.®). 

’►Liv, i. 24, ‘turn illo die, Juppiter, populum Komanum s.: 
ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hni hodae feriam, tautoqiie magis 
fento quanto magis potts. i)oUesr(iue ’ 'Jhe Heb foimula of 
oath, ‘God do so to me and more- also,’ may be connected with 
such ceremonies 
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The covenant was an ■ ' ‘ ■ bond assumed 

by Josiah, and differ' * i from a vowj 

and this sense is even clearer when Hezekiah says, 
‘ It is in mine heart to make a covenant with J" 
the God of Israel ’ (2 Ch 29^*^, cf. Ezr 10®). From 
these passages it appears that bertth is used, not 
only when the engagement or obligation is mutual, 
but also when it is imposed on one party by 
another, or when one assumes it on himself. 

ii. God’s Covenants with Men.— Some points 
are common to covenants in •! ’jil -"•) Every 
covenant implies two parties, parties 

are free moral agents, and that, whether the en- 
gage men t be mutual or not, both parties acquiesce. 
(2/Evory covenant is made m bonum; the relation 
formed is always friendly, and for the benefit at 
least of one of the parties. (3) A covenant creates 
a new relation between the parties, not existing 
previously. (4) A covenant creates also a jus or 
right on the side of each party against the other. 
These general points belong also to divine cove- 
nants, though the mtroduction of God as one of 
the parties may cause some modification. For 
example, God always initiates the covenant ; and 
the evil conscience of Israel, as reflected in the 
prophets, restrains it from claiming the protection 
of J" as a riffht It does go so far as to plead that 
it is His people (Is 64®), and for that reason it 
claims to be treated differently from the nations, 
and chastened in measure and with restraint of 
His anger (Jer 10^). But it usually finds its pleas, 
not in itself, but in God. It beseeches Him to 
remember His covenant and His grace, and to deal 
with it for His name’s sake — His name of God 
alone, already begun to be revealed to the world 
in tl^ ; ' . ts of Israel’s redemptive history. 

If in . Israel pleads its * .ightooi;''n 

and invokes God’s righteousness in i," lx - 

is not a plea of moral righteousness, but of being in 
the right as against the world — a plea that it has 
in it the true religion, and represents the cause of 
God. 

In Gn 15 (cf. 22^®*'* 26®®“-) J" makes a covenant 
with Abram. The passage, though perhaps com- 
posite, is sufficiently connected, having refer- 
ence to the question who should be Abranr s heir, 
and V.®®* to the question what the inheritance 
should be. The covenant has reference to the in- 
heritance, the important verses being 8 - 11 . 17 . is. 
The passage is strongly anthropomorphic, though 
what occurred may have been of the nature of a 
vision. Certain animals were slain and divided 
into their parts, the <*<m' ■ j arts being 

placed opposite each otli- ‘ v ‘ r between. 

At night-fall there passed between the pieces a 
smoke as of a furnace and a fjiti'ir'g tonli The 
smoke and flame a*) a symbol u,' \r< I )i \ i 'ic 1 bung 
The explanation follo'ws: ‘In that day J" made a 
covenant with Abram, sayin; .Vv‘>’ ’ ave 

I given this land’ (cf. 13^^). Nov [' - -um • is 
a promise on the part of J". The promise has the 
form of an oath or curse symbolized by the act of 
I -a ' ■ r . r < { \\ < ( n I lie pieces of the victims. Among 
men 1 1 . i - v ouh'. I s'l ve meant the most solemn invoca- 
tion of J" as guardian of the covenant, but here it 
is J" Himself who performs the rite — because He 
could swear by no greater, He sware by Himself. 

Two other covenants of a similar nature are 
mentioned — the covenant with David, constituting 
his seed perpetual rulers of the kingdom of God, 
and that with Levi, bestowing inalienably the 
piiesthood on that family. In 2 S 7 David, be- 
cause of his purpose to build an house to the Lord, 
receives through Nathan the promise that J" will 
build him a house, i.e. establish his dynasty as 
perpetual rulers in Israel. In 2 S 23® this promise is 
spoken of as * a covenant ordered in all things,’ i.e. 
constituted with all the due and solenm rites, and 


therefore ‘sure’ (cf. Gal 3^* He 6^^*^®). In 
23® it IS called ‘ eternal ’ (cf. 7^^)- In later writings 
this covenant is referred to as an oath (Ps 89®* 
132^^), and spoken of as the ‘ sure mercies of David ’ 
(Is 55®). But it appears to be alluded to as early as 
Is 16®, and the idea of it is what gives meaning to 
the whole Messianic passage, Is 7^~9L 
apart of the tribe of Levi for priestly «■ 
several times alluded to, Ex 32^®, Dt 10® 18® (cf. 
Nu 25^®' ^®) ; and elsewhere this appointment is 
called a covenant, Dt 33®, Jer 33®^ Mai 

These three covenants bear upon three great 
facts or institutions in OT religious history — the 
inalienable right of Israel to the possession of 
Canaan, the perpetual monarchy in the house of 
David, and the perpetual ; ’ ' ’ 1 the family 

of Levi. In the mind of * ■ far down in 

the history of Israel in the midst of these estab- 
lished institutions, and < * ' of them as due 

to covenants made in t' . . past by J", one 

main conception in covenant must have appeared its 
immutability. This idea of unehangeableness be- 
longs so much to the conception of covenant that 
any established custom, such as the exhibition of 
the shewbread, is called ‘an evei la sting covenant’ 
(Lv 24®). Similarly, the observance of the Sabbath 
is so called (Ex 31^®* and Jei O.S'-* ajqdics the term 
covenant to the laws ot nature, spi'aking of J"’s 
covenant with the day and with ilie nigjit ; and 
the covenants with David and Levi have the same 
security as this law of nature. But the conception 
of J" implied in the idea of such covenants is re- 
markable. J" IS conceived of as a free moral 
Being, having power to dispose of the world to 
whom He will (Gn 15), and to select sn uK'rs 
whom He wills for His ends (2 S 7 'idmg 
above men and the world, but entering graciously 
into their history, and initiating consciously great 
movements that are to govern all the future. 

Some modern writers on OT religion contend that 
these conceptions regarding J" implied in the notion 
of covenant cannot have existed so early as the dates 
t lo these various covenants. They argue 

ihai; suon covenants as those with Abram, David, 
and Levi, not to mention the Sinaitic covenant, the 
basis of which is the Moral Law, are antedated, they 
all presuppose an established and ];(,riiLruiil con- 
dition of things, and are merely « lehuious view 
taken of existing conditions. The covenant of J" 
with Abram to give his seed the land of Canaan is 
just the fact that Israel was now firmly in posses- 
sion of Canaan brought under the religious idea 
that all Israel’s blessings were due to Qieir God. 
And the covenant with David is merely a religious 
view of the fact that his dynasty, unlike those in 
the northern kingdom, \\a‘- established and secure. 
J" is the author of jjII Lsiwel s blessings, He is self- 
conscious, and foresees the end from the beginning, 
and therefore that which is seen to be established 
has been a determination of His from of old, and 
His determinations He communicates graciously 
to those who are 11 le ?ubje(‘i.>> of them (Am 3'^). 
But this mode of ihinki’*:: le. .nding J", and this 
mode of interpreting [•'‘-niiiL on- mid facts that 
have hi-loikally an-en, are modes of thmking not 
quite early In leligious histoiy. The re- 

lation of J" to Israel must oiiginallv have been 
similar to that of thi‘ god-' of tlie heathen to their 
particular peoples : i Ikm < In 1 1011 existed, but it was 
never formed; it was natural, and not the result of 
a conscious act or a historical transaction. Even 
admitting that from the earliest times some ethicsE* 
elements entered! into the conception of J", thi 
idea of a covenant with Israel implying, as it did, 
a conception of a Divine Being entirely free and 
unconnected with Israel, and entering into volun- 
tary relation with that people, could not have 
arisen before the conception of J" was completely 
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0tl]ici2!ed and He was recognized as God over aU. 
And sucli views of it is contended, are to be ob- 
served first among the canonical prophets, or at 
earliest in 1' ' age, the times of 

Elijah and ' . . ■ longh to state the 

question here (its discussion fsdls under other 
rubrics, Decalogue, God, Iskael), though a 
reference to it was necessary in order to indicate 
what place the idea of covenant holds in the 
history of OT religion. The question of the 
covenant runs up into what is the main question 
of OT religious history, viz.. To what date is the 
tor.: . ioi! of J" as an absolutely ethical Being to 
be j-- i 

ill. KL.-'.C)r.Y OF THE DTONE COVENANTS.—-!. 
The Ex 19 -3^ f’oni 25^-31^^, aligned 

to P), giving an account of tne transactions at 
Sinai, is extremely, almost hopelessly, compli- 
cated (see Exodus). In Ex 34 (assigned to J) 
mention is made of a covenant which appears to be 
constituted on the basis of certain laws, partly 
moral and partly ritual, and differing considerably 
from the ordinary Decalogue of Ex 20. Several 
scholars detect under this passage (Ex 34^®^' )» how 
co-'i-MeraMy retouched, the Decalogue as given by 
pj (v/-*;. JO main parts of Ex 19 fF. are usually 
assigned to E. As the pa- now stands, no 
covenant is connected v, Pm -.iic simple Decalogue 
of Ex 20, but Dt (5^^* 9^^*) affirms that the cove- 
nant at Horeh was made on the basis of the Deca- 
logue written on the tables of stone (4^ 5^). It 
also appears to say that no laws wt‘(<* [‘'o-rul/aioJ 
at Doreb beyond the D- ■ ? ’ >vi r “r • ; - n*- 

ceived ^judgments’ at ll-ee > , which 

he promulgated first in the plains of Moab (4^ ^ 
6^* 12^). In Ex 24 mention is made of a covenant 

and a Book of the Covenant. This covenant seems 
made (or renewed) when Moses received the second 
tables of stone. The Book of the Covoiia iit a i»i jc,at s 
to he Ex 20-23, but the testimony of 1 )l ii 

probable that Ex 21 ff. did not originally stand in 
connexion with the events at Soreh, but with 
those in the plains of Moab. When Moses told 
the people the words of J" they answered with one 
voice, ' all the words which J" hath spoken will we 
do ’ ; and the covenant thus formed was followed 
by a sacrifice and a ceremony with the blood, half 
01 whiih was sprinkled on the altar and the other 
half on the people. This rite has been supposed 
to be an instance of the ancient way of making a 
covenant by both parties ing t OTniuiinion In the 
same blood (W. 11. Smitii, J,'S Uh). Ti]> may 
be; but in the main the sacrifice, being an offering 
to J", was piacular, atoning for and consecrating 
the people on their entering upon their new rela- 
tion to J" (He The words, ‘I am J" thy 

God’ (Ex 20^), form no part of the Decalogue, they 
rather express the one side of the covenant, the 
Decalogue proper expressing the other side. In 
brief, the covenant is, ‘ I am J'’ thy God, and thou 
art my people,’ and the Decalogue (Ex 20^^^) is the 
expression or the analysis of what this means. 

2. The prophets. — ^The idea of the^ divine cove- 
nant appears very little -in the piopiiets down to 
Jer and Ezk, two prophets fIiroc,ily under the influ- 
ence of Dt. The notion of covenant in general is 
not unfamiliar to them (Am 1®, Hos 2^®, Is 28*®"^® 
33®), but a covenant of God with men is not re- 
ferred to except Hos 6^ 8\ The former of these 
passages is obscure, and the second is considered 
by some an ir-K ijkmj i:o'>. i’lough mainly just be- 
cause it does io*'(^r to > ho (!i'< ino coyenant.t It can 

* It is doubtful if Fa 605 refers to this oov-enant ; the ptep. 
may have a present sense those that make a covenant, ref. being 
to the sacriiicial w-orship, which is a continuous making or main- 
taining of the covenant with J". Cf . S iii (4) end. 

+ For ‘ forsaken thy covenant,* 1 K 1915 LXX reads forsaken | 
Mse, and in v.l^ ^thr covenant and* seems a duplicate of thee in j 
previous clause, and is wanting in A. < 

I 


hardly be because the idea of a divine covenant 
was as yet little current that the early prophets 
avoid the use of the term, for later prophets (Zeph, 
Nah, Hab, Hag, Jon, Jl, Zee 1-8) also fail to use 
it ; the reason must rather be that their thoughts 
moved on different lines. The pi oVi.eLs have to do 
with an existing people, and the::* main concep- 
tions are— (1) that there is a relation between J'* 
and Israel ; He is their God and they are His 
people. (2) This relation of J" and the people was 
formed by His act of redeeming them from Egypt : 
‘ I am J" thy (5od from the land of Egypt ’ (Hos 12®). 
This was the day of Israel’s ‘ birth ’ (Hos 2® 11^ 12® 
13^), the time wnen J" * knew’ her (Am (3) In 
this as in aU His other acts towards Israel the 
motive of J" was His goodness (Am His ‘ love ’ 
(Hos ll\ cf. Is 5^®"*). (4) The nature of this re- 
lation between J" and the ; "j; b | !ly well 
understood. It is given in in ‘ . . i * ■ ", and 

is purely ethical. vVhat is required of the people 
is to seek ‘good’ — civil ai.-’ “(‘•ii’ ■ ■■. 

and the service of J" alone, ii' i.- :i.. *i». .■/ '■ 

the people the prophets do :.«> i- ‘ > ' ' / ' ^ 

on laws, they speak off their own minds. To 
themselves their principles are axiomatic, and wher- 
ever these principles were learned they coincide 
with the Moral Law (Hos 4^‘®).^ Thus the prophets 
dealing with an existing Iu.m* no occasion 

to go further back than i!io lAod:!-, when the 
people came into existence. It is doubtful if Isaiah 
goes r ' ■ . 1 David and Zion. The Mud- 

g js, - • ■ * ■ ■ ’ (1^), are supreme rulers like 

avid; ‘ the Lord hath founded Zion ’ (14®®); ‘He 
dwelleth in Mount Zion’ J", who isuniversaa 
Sovereign, has founded His kingdom of righteous* 
ness in Israel (28^®^ I . TTT * *. ’ 1 « - !.• ;■ covenant ix 
his mind it is the i); \ t.ic, <>'1 v. i. '» ■ Is Messianic 
prophecies repose (7^-9'^ 11). Thus the prophetic idea 
differs from tne idea of a covenant as real differs from 


formal; the assurance of redemption reposes, not on 
the divine promise, but on the divine nature, on God 
Himself as men have lii-toricjilly found Him in 
acts of redemption ^:il^,!llly Ion-*, and as He is 
known in the heart of man. (5) And the nature 
of God, as it explains the present, ^arantees the 
future. However Hosea came by his ideas, ^ whether 
in the course of his domestic trials he discovered 
in his own heart a love which could not let its 
object go, however degraded ^b-c itiiglu become, 
and rose by inspiration to the iriliii'joii I'hal such 
was God’s love, — ^however this be, he has the idea 
of a love which is stronger than custom or law, or 
even than niorjil j ,ii < . a love which nothing 
can overcome, Ana tnis is God’s love to Israel. 
The relation between J'’ and Israel, of God and 
people, is indissoluble, because J" has loved (Hos 
228 3). 

3. Deuteronomy.-^Dt knows of three covenants 
— ^that with the fathers, that at Horeb, and that in 
the plaias of Moab. The covenant with the 
fathers (4*^ 7^^), specifically Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (1® 6^®), was a promise to increase their seed 
(13^®) and give them the land of Canaan (6^®). The 
covenant is called an ‘ oath ’ (7®), and is often said 
to have been sworn. The covenant at Horeb was 
based on the Decalogue (4^® 5^®^ cf. 42®). In 
addition to these Dt mentions a covenant in the 

E lains of Moab, which is o.\iu(‘<Jy ili-uinguished 
:om the covenant at Horeb (29’ 28®®], cf. 

299. 12. 14. 21 261'^-i 9). The contents of this covenant 
are formed by Dt itself (i.e. ch. 12-26, 28), which is , 
called the Book of tlie Covenant (2 K 232* 21, cf. Jer ^ 
112-M), X)t is in the main an expansion of Ex 21 ff., 
the place of which it is meant to take. The terms 
of this covenant are given in 26^’- ^ ‘ Thou hast 
avouched * J" tMs day that he shall he thy God, 


♦The word, orcurring only here, is very obeenre; IiXX 
* chosen,* so Viilg. and virtually Targ. ; Aq. ivrvkkmlm, ea> 
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and that thou wilt walk in his ways, and keep hia 
statutes and commandments and judgments, and 
hearken unto his voice. And J" has this day 
avouched thee that thou shalt he his particular 
people . . . and that he will make thee high above 
all nations . . . and that thou shalt he an holy 
people unto J" thy God.’ It is obvious that the 
essential thing in the people’s . ‘ is that 

J" shall he their God, and the ; -t ■ ■ j ** of His 
undertaking is that they shall be His peculiar 
people (cf. Ex 19®) ; all else is but the exjiosition 
or analysis of what these terms imply. Like the 
prophets, Dt greatly insists on the duties of the 
people, though with surprising inwardness it sums 
up all duties in love to J" their God (6® 10^). Like 
the prophets also, it fills up the formal outline of 
the divine covenant (Gn 15) with contents from the 
nature of God: J" ‘loved thy fathers’ (4^), and 
this love continues to their descendants (7®). The 
‘ covenant and the grace ’ (ion) are coupled ; the 
covenant was an expression of grace (7^^). Dt also 
lays great emphasis on the uniformity of the divine 
mind and the ■ . * * ^ : : ** His operations. It was 
because He lo’ ■ 1 ■ , ■ “ that He ‘ chose ’ their 

seed, the ■ oi-l^j Ti-r.iel ; this * choice ’ meaning, not 
election "k'o but the concrete act of separ- 

atinglsrael to Himself from among the nations at 
the Exodus (4®^ V 10^®). J" ‘ keepeth covenant,’ 
though this again is explained from His nature 
— ‘Me is the faithful God’ (7®-^). All Israel’s 
blessings, its deliverance from Egypt, entrance to 
Canaan, and prosperity there, are but the first 
covenant (Gn 15) unfolding itself — ‘ to uphold His 
covenant which he sware unto thy fathers ’ (8^® 9® 
10^®). And this first covenant, as it has operated 
in the past and operates now, will continue opera- 
tive in the future : Israel may he scattered among 
the nations, hut J" will not forget His covenant, 
for He is merciful (4®i). The term MHth is used in 
Bt for the terms or contents of the covenant, e^. 
the Decalogue or any of its laws (4^ 17^* ®) ; so Bt 
speaks of the ‘ tables of the covenant,’ ‘ the ark of 
the covenant,’ cf. 1 K 8®^ ‘ the ark wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord.’ — ^The prophets Jer. and Ezk. 
follow Bt in their use of the term covenant, though 
they draw no distinction between the covenant at 
Horeb and that in the plains of Moab (Jer 11®* ^ ® 
3131 723. 28^ Ezk 16®* ®®). It is curious that in his 
prophet ios nnleiior to the promulgation of Bt (ch. 
i-6) Jer.. like 0Thf3r p'opli*, ;-, doi ' not make use 
of the covenant idea .'-i'., !u>ue» cm*, .‘1^®). See § iv. 

4, The Priests* Code, — P is a historical account 
of the rise and completion of Israel’s ^ocm, its 
religious institutions and rites. When it was 
written, these sacred institutions had run through 
their full development, and could be described m 
their historical succession, 6.^, the law in regard 
to blood (Gn 9), the law of circumcision (Gn 17), 
the tabernacle as the dwelling-place of God among 
His people (Ex 25 ff.), and the like. In this history 
P records two covenants — that with Noah (Gn 9) 
and that with Abraham (Gn 17). The former was 
a covenant with man and all ’ * 
of a promise or oath (Is 54®) on ■ 
would no more destroy the 'world ■with a flood, and 
laying on men the obligation of abstaining from 
human bloodshed and the eating of blood. It is 
very much a question of words whether this 
covenant was two-sided. Of course being made 
with mankind and all creation, it was an absolute 

chavgedy connecting pt rhaps with n'a’n (Jer 211). As v.W plainly 
Ptatoa what, t'le people undertake, anti v.l8 what J'' undei takes, 
the rendering, * thou hast caucod J" to say,* could only mean 
that the people hv their words or demeanour hswl caused J'' to 
understand and repeat ihe:r pledges in regard to Him, while He 
had caused or enabled them to repeat Ilia pledges to them— a 
strangely roundabout form of thought. Tlie passage is diCicult 
in other wa\ s, the exact bearing of the subordinate clauses being 
in some cases obscure. See Avoitoh. 
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promise on God’s part in regard to the human race 
and the world ; but in regard to individuals the 
penalty of violating it was death (9®*®), and in 
later law even a beast that shed human blood 'was 
to be slain (Ex 21^®). This covenant was a law for 
mankind (Is 24®), and in later times abstinence 
from blood was imposed ' ; T ' ■ *; » d even 

on Gentiles in the early - . ,* . The 

covenant of Noah is not referred to in JE, but 
Is 54® is proof that knowledge of it was current 
before the date usually assigned to P. It is 
ossible that it was the increasing inbercourse 
etween Israel and the heathen, and the fact that 
many of the latter the religion of 

Israel, which induce'.' . ..i‘ Ji.. P to preserve a 

record of this covenant. The Abrahamic covenant 
(Gn 17) was made with Abraham and his seed. It 
consisted of a promise of God, called also an oath 
(Ex 6®), to multiply Abraham, to give Canaan to 
him and his seed, and to be their God (Gn 17^* ®) ; 
and it imposed on him and his seed the obligation 
of circumcision (v.^®). Circumcision is called the 
sign of the covenant but also the covenant itself 
(y 10. 11. 18 jujgt ag ^^6 Sabbath is both the covenant 
and the sira of it (Ex As in Noah’s 

covenant, the promise to Ahraham and his seed 
regarded as a people was absolute (v.’’), but in 
regard to individuals the penalty of neglecting 
circumcision was death (v.^^). The OT idea is 
hardly that Abraham rej^resented his seed ; his 
seed are conceived as existing — as they were when 
the author -wrote (cf. Bt 29^^). The Bi'i'ilog? 
does not now stand in P, neither does it ^pc'ik of 
any covenant at Sinai, except in the general 
reference Lv 26^® ‘the covenant of their ancestors,’ 
atthe Exodusj theonlypartof tbo B rr'' '' 

of as a covenant is the '^bbr.ii: {>'.v 51 • 

‘ark of the covenant’ becomes ‘the ark of the 
testimony ’ (mj^). P gives an account of the his- 
torical revelation of the divine names, Elohim, El- 
Shaddai, and J". The covenant with Noah was 
made by Elobim, that 'with Abraham by El- 
Shaddai, and a covenant made by J" might have 
been expected. It is wanting; the covenant in 
Ex 6^ ® is the Abrahamic. Thus in P, (1) the only 
covenant with Israel is the Abrahamic ; all Israel’s 
subsequent history, their sji T.j\ . 

and their entrance into Ciru.im, i- b. i ‘lu* f :'i. 1- 
ment of this covenant (Ex 2^ 6^* ®, cf. Ps 105®“^^). 
In P, as everywhere else, the essence of the cove- 
nant is, ‘I ■will be their God’ (Gn 17’*®), or more 
fully, ‘ I will take you to me for people, and I 
■will be to you God ^ (Ex O"^). In the idea of P 
this promise was realized by God dwelling among 
the people on the one hand, and accepting their 
offerings on the other. Hence the need of the 
tabernacle, God’s dwelling-place, offerings, and 
ministrants. These are all di-vine institutions, 
creations and gifts of God, the fulfilment in detail 
of the covenant to be their God. And (2) the 
covenant is everlasting (Gn 17^) ; it continues valid 
in the Exile and at all times, and it will yet prove 
effectual in the restoration of tbo p- ojiU! and in 
their being the people of God in tniili (Lv 26^^"^®). 
Neither in P nor in Ezk are the ritual institutions 
the means of salvation, they express the state of 
salvation, which is altogether of God; and their 
performance merely conserves it. If a different 
way of thinking ever came to prevail, it arose long 
after P. 

* As the history of creation (Gn 13-2-*) is wrifton mainly to 
introduce the rest of the Sabbath, in xvhicli creiitioa issued, the 
Sabbath might have been expected to be a covenant with 
creation and Adam This is not the case, nor does OT sneak of 
a co^ enant with Adam (Hos 67 is obscure) In Sir 14^7 * the 
covenant from the beginning was, thou, shalt die the death,* 
covenant appears = appointment, ordinance; and death, being 
universal, is regarded as the desfiny of man fxom the be 
ginning. 
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iy. The Neav Ojvenant.— As an idea in the 
■4 i') ■ y of Israel the new covenant means: 

" • j J. 'ael’s national existence and all her 
institutions, civil and sacred, shall be dissolved 
(Hos 3^^’) ; J" shall say of her, ‘ She is not my 
people, neither am I hers* (Hos 1® 2^). And 
secondly, that this divorce of Israel shall be but 
icMp') j.'/- -jw !■ IS, in fact, src' jly 'ij Tm'iic"' {Is 40^ 
40 ,r>«i oL'”''-); the relation between her and 

J" shall be renewed : ‘ I will say unto them which 
were not my people. Thou art my people ; and 
they shall say. Thou art my God’ (Hos 2^ 1^®). 
This is the faith and prediction of all the prophets, 
of Dt and of P (above in § iii. ). The Exile was 
the dissolution of the relation between Israel and 
J"y the rupLure of the old covenant (Jer 31®®) ; the 
Restoration sliall be the renewal of the relation, 
the establishment of a new covenant. But around 
the renewal of the relation gather all the religious 
ideals and aspirations of the prophets, the for- 
giveness of sin, ' -4) " -'and peace, and ever- 
lasting joy — 1^4 Ml. o'l renewed amidst the 
tiiir.ui. ji-’ i.j, ion of creation (Is 42^^ 44®^'®®). 
In its visions of the new covenant OT becomes 
Christian, Jer. is the first to use the word new, 
but the term adds nothing to what had been already 
said in the %vords spoken by J" to her who had been 
cast off : *1 will betroth thee unto me for ever ’ 
(Hos 2^® 3^). In terms the new covenant is nothing 
hut the old ; ‘ I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people’ (Jer 31®®) ; its novelty (apart from the 
reference to the future) lies in its subjective 
reality ; its terms are realised in their deepest 
sense. It is in this view only that its promises are 
‘ better ’ (He 8®). The prophets and Dt insist 
grontly on the duties of the people, and assume 
rhiii ilioy are able to perform them. But when 
Jer. and Ezk. review the people’s history, which 
has been one long act of unfaithfulness, they de- 
spair of the people (Jer 13®®). To J eremiah’s expostu- 
lations the r^ly seems to come back, * It is hope- 
less* (2®®). Hope is now only in God. J" will 
make a new covenant with Israel, thai; U, forgi\e 
their sins^ and write His law on their hearts— the 
one in His free grace, the other by His creative 
act ; and thus the covenant idea shall be realized, 

* I will be their God,’ etc. The second part of the 
promise is developed in Deiitero-Is. ‘This is my cove- 
nant, saith J", my spirit which is upon thee, and my 
words which I have put in thy mouth ’ (59®^) ; and 
even more fully in Ezk 36®^^*, cf. IP®. In 20®^* 
Ezk, describes the act of making the new covenant, 
which is a repetition of that at the Exodus. This 
new, evojh’^ting covenant is due to God’s remem- 
brance of His former covenant (16®®^*)* Both Jer. 
and Ezk. bring the new covenant into connexion 
with the Davidic or Messianic covenant (Jer 
®®-2®, Ezk cf. 17®®^-)- 

In Deutero-Is. (40 ff.) the assurance of a new 
covenant reposes on two ^eat conceptions — the 
universalistic conception of tF'as God, and that of the 
invincible power of the knowledge of the true God 
once implanted in the heart of mankind. J" is God 
alone, T n ai or, He 1 hat givctli bi ea 1 1 1 unt o tli4^ ])4)0] ile, 
andin is said; He sli.T-llyet be hc know lodged 

by all, ‘ I5y mys(,!f Jiave I sworn that to me every 
Ivu ee sh a,l 1 ho \\ * ( i 42®). And Israel is His witness 
(43^®). There is no mention of former covenants with 
the fathers or Israel, J" called Israel (41® 42® 49^'® 
61®), tmd in the act of calling He planted in Israel the 
consciousness of its meaning in the moral history 
of mankind — * I said unto thee. Thou art my ser- 
vant ’ (41®^-)* There is no God but J", and Israel is 
His servant, to bring forth judgment to the nations, 
to he the light of the Gentiles, that the salvation 
of J" may be to the end of the earth (49®). The 
knowledge of the true God has been given to man- 
kind once for all in Israel ; and this idea of the 


true knowledge or word of the true God implanted 
in Israel, incarnated m the seed of Abraham — this 
■h !J ‘-O' '“mi into a Being is the Servant of the 
I V ' - oght not be able anywhere or at any 
time to lay his finger on this Being, hut he was 
there, had always been there since Israel’s call and 
the creation of its consciousness (49^'®). And the 
religious history of mankind was a Process at Law, 
the conduct of the great Cause of the Servant against 
the nations, their wrongs and idolatries. ^ In this 
cause he was righteous, that is, in the right : his 
cause was that of J", and though lie stood contra 
mundum he would surely prevail : ‘ I know that I 
shall not be put to shame ’ (50^’®). So the Servant 
becomes a covenant of the people, to restore the 
tribes of Jacob (42® 49®). And tMs is too light a 
thing, he shall also be the light of the nations. 
The new covenant is one of peace (54^®), is ever- 
lasting (55® 61®), and the Gentiles may take hold of 
it (56^'® 44®). 

In the above and all late writings herith is used 
in a general way, not of the act of agreement, but 
of its conditions or any one of them, and thus of 
the religion of Israel as a whole (Is 56^ Ps 103^®). 
So it is used of the relation created by the 
covenant ; the new covenant is not thought of as a 
formal act of agreement, but as the realizing in 
history of the true covenant idea. The term 
hertth had a charm and power, and was clung to, 
partly because it expressed the most solemn and 
unalterable assurance on God’s part that He would 
be the people’s s.*ilvation, and partly, perhaps, 
because u siigge'-lod that He acted with men after 
the manner of men, giacioiisly €. \y. Ti ■!!- to 

them, and entering into their lire, ibe covenant 
thus took form in their heart, awakening hopes 
and ideals towards which, kindled and elevated by 
the divine fellowship, they might strive. Ana 
thus the covenants were not only ^ promises of 
redemption, but stages m its attainment. For 
God’s covenants were not isolated and umnotived 
*t II - . attached themselves to lofty 

; 1 . r . of men’s minds, — ^to the ‘faith’ 
o’ A ‘,'1 I * to David’s absorbing purpose 

to prepare an house for J" (2 S 7, Ps 132), to the 
‘ zeal ’ of Levi and Phinehas, and to the elevated re- 
ligmus mind of Israel in the hour of its redemption. 

JBy the time of the LXX translation berith had 
become a religious term in the sense of a onesided 
engagement on the part of God, as in P and late 
writings ; and to this may be due the use of the 
word dLad'/jKT], disposition or appointment, though 
the term was then somewhat ly 

I applied fco reciprocal engagements 1 nio’i • in- n.* 
In the Ep. to the Hebrews the word is used Loth for 
covenant and testament, the idea of covenant as a 
onesided disposition naturally sliding into that of 
testament when the other ideas of inheritance and 
death are involved (9^®'^’’). The Ep. develops in 
detail Jer 31®^^-, particnlarly the promise, ‘Twill 
remember their sins no more.’ The Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 16), in which the piacular rites of OT 
culminated, is used as a frame into which to insert 
the work of Christ ; and the rites and actions of 
the high priest on that day, which could never 
realize the idea they embodied, serve as a foil to 
the saci*ifice and high priesthood of Christ, which 
‘ for ever perfected the sanctified.’ The other half 
of the promise, ‘ In their hearts I will write my 
law,’ is not developed in the Ep. (cf. ref. to the 
Spirit, Is 59®^, Ezk 36®^*). St. Paul employs the 
term BLa9r}K7} (Gal 3^®), but in the sense of an en- 
gagement on the part of God, which is, as he calls 
it, a promise. In the main he follows P, e.g, (1) 
in assuming that there is but one covenant, the 

* Aristoph. Av, 439, is quoted as an ex. of the meaning * con- 
vention,’ mutual encragement Had this sense established itself 
in the ‘common ’ dialect of the 8rd cent. b.o ? 
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Abrahamic (Gn 17) ; (2) in ' ‘ ncision 

as the sign of it ; and (3) in Sinaitic 

revelation as subordinate t and a 

means of realizing it — though in a different sense 
from P. The revelation at 8inai was not the 
making of a covenant, ‘ of a law. 

With Gn 17, however, he ^ ‘ • « i 5, and the 

mder promise that all nations should be blessed 
in the seed of Abraham, The covenant with 
Abraham was a purely spiritual deed, and contem- 
plated only spiritual ends. The promise of heir- 
ship of the world was given to Abraham and to his 
- seed, which seed is Christ, in whom the promise 
has been fulfilled. Further, the promise was given 
to Abraham, the believer, and to his seed, which 
seed all believers are, who are heirs according to 
the promise, being, as one with Christ, *• ' ‘ ’ ‘ 
with Him. In the institution of the ^ ^ ^ 
term dcadi^KT) is also used, and combined mth the 
sacrificial idea as in Ex 24®^-, cf. He 

Phrasbologt. — ^X he usual phrase to make a covenant Is * to 
cut ’ (JTID) ; in 2 S 235 * to appoint * In P ‘ to give ' (jm 

Gn 912 i 72 )j and ‘ to set up a covenant ’ (D’pn), are common. 
The latter word often means * to uphold,’ but the sense ‘ set up ’ 
or make is undoubted; the determination of ‘covenant* by 
pron. occurs also with |ril and nip (2 S 312 ) Of both parties it is 
said, * they made a covenant ’ (Gn 2127 3144 ) ^ the superior, or 
whoever takes the initiative, makes a covenant unth (nNl, DP) 
the other (2 S Gn 2628 ). To make a covenant to or for (V) 
may mean to ‘submit a covenant to,* t.«. f(,r rs • 'r .. -‘ct (Jos 
2425), or to ■ 'I ! ■ < c , I'l rthe 

advantage ' ^ , istruction is always 

used of covenants with the natives of Canaan (Ex 2332 3412 . 16 , 
Dt 72 , Jg 22), and becomes very common in later style in con- 
formity with the extended usage of prep. to. See more fully 
V.'.k*. n-i, \'i 2 ff., 227 ff. ; Krffltxsch. pp. 60 f., 206 ff., 247 ff.; Oaf. 


jurrERATURB.— Art. 

*’i . w1 R* ' T)^ 

The • 1 , ■ “ 

S 1 ■ 1 ■ • If ■ 

Smer . • 


De foederis notione « 


xm. (1892-93); T 


Krsetzschmar, 

( *1 ' 

1896. On the 

. an art. by T. M Lindsay, 

Brit, and For, . ■ . 

A. B. Davidson. 


COYER. — 1. Following Sa*adya, Talm., and most 
Eng. VSS, AY gives ‘ covers ... to cover withal,’ 
as one of the vessels used in the ^ . Ex 25^ 
37^», Nu 47. RY (after LXX, N'- .■ - Targ., 
Luther) gives ‘flagons ... to pour out withsd.’ 
The same word (nv^p) is used in 1 Ch 28^’’^ of one 
kind of vessels given by David to Solomon for the 
temple ; EV ‘ cups.’ 2. In Jg 3^, 1 S 24® * to cover 
one’s feet’ is a literal tr. of the Heb. (vVji :ion) 
euphemistically used for performing the offices of 
nature (so LXX, Jg 3®* dTOKevovy rotfs Trddas, but 
1 S 24® Trapa(r-K€V(i<ra(r9aL ; Yulg. purgare alt)um^ , 
and^. ventrem ; Luther in Jg, zu Stuhl gegangen, 
hut in 1 S, Fiisse zu dechen). On the scrupulous 
regard for decency among Orientals, see Ges. Lex. 
s . v . J. Hastings. 

COYERT.— Scarcely now in use, creopt for game, 
and then generally spelt cover, ^co\fit ’ is u'-c <] in 
AY for — 1. ‘A covered place,’ 2K 16^®; ‘the c. 
for the sabbath that they had built in the house ’ 
(Heb. Kth. IP'D, kerS id^d, LXX rbv d€fx^\tov r^s 
KaOibpas, RY ‘the* covered way for the sabbath,’ 
RYm ‘ covered place ’). 2. Any shelter, as Is 4® ‘ a 
c. from storm and from rain’ ; or hiding place, as 
Job 38^® ‘ the young lions . . . abide in the c, to lie 
in wait ’ ; 1 S 25^ ‘ she [Abigail] came down by the 
c. of the hill,’ that is, where the hill hid herlrom 
view ; cf, 1 Mac 9®® * hid themselves under the c. of 
the mountain.’ J. Hastings. 

COYET. — ‘The law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet’ (Ro 70; ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts’ 
[I Co 12®0> and ‘covet to prophesy’ (14®®). It is 
not St. Paul that offers this startling contradic- 


I tion ; he uses two different words, iindvixios in Ro, 
in 1 Co ; it is AY only. The older Eng. 
VSS have generally ‘lust’ in quoting the com- 
mandment, or where they have ‘covet’ they give 
some other word in 1 Co, as 1 Co 12®^ Wyclif ‘ sue,* 
Rheims ‘pursue’; 14®® W. ‘love,’ R. ‘be earnest.’ 
RY has ‘desire earnestly’ in 1 Co. ‘Covet’ (from 
Fr. convoiter, Lat. cupere, cupiditare), scarcely 
used now in a good sense, was at first quite 
■ « I ro; ;.!* desire, as Caxton(1483), ‘ She ever 
coveytea the pees and love of her lord. ’ ‘ Covet 
after,^ as 1 Ti 6^®, is obsolete. (The Gr. in this place 
is 6p^y(a, and RY gives ‘reach after,’ a happy 
change, 6piyu) and ‘reach’ being phonetically as 
well as idiomatically identical. ) J . HASTINGS. 

COYETOtJSNESS. — The verb covet and its parts 
are used in a wider sense in the Scriptures than the 
noun covetousness, which has always a reference to 
property, and is a render iog of the Heb. and 
the Gr. TrXeoye^la. In OF i iu i e are found frequent 
denunciations of this sin, which is brought into 
close connexion on the one hand with violence (Jer 
22^7, Hab 2®), and on the other with fraud ( J er 8^®) ; 
and this connexion shows that action as well as 
desire to get another’s goods is meant (Mic 2®). 
The forms of the sin singled out for rebuke are 
usu^, seizing the land of the weak and poor, 
selling debtors into slavery, and taking bribes to 
pervert justice. The judges to be chosen by Moses 
were to be men ‘hating unjust gain* (Ex 18®^). 
Covetousness brought ruin on Achan and his house 
(Jos 7®^), Samuel in laying down office asserted his 
innocence of this sin (1 S 12®). 

Turning to NT, we find that Jesus warned men 
against covetousness, wherewith His opponents 
the Pharisees were charged (Lk IG^"^), and enforced 
His warning with the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 
1218-21). St. Paul m several of his letters includes 
covetousness, which he calls idolatry (Col 3®), 
among the \(uy woi-t sins (Ro 1®®, Eph 5®, 1 Co 6^®). 
He had to den nd Iiimse*'* * e of 

covetousness in connexion ■ 1 ■ the 

poor at Jerus. (1 Th 2®, 2 Co 8 ; cf, Ac 20®®). There 
were some teachers in the Church whose aim was 
worldly gain (2 P 2®) ; and accordingly one of the 
necessary qualifications of a bishop was freedom from 
the love of money (1 Ti 3®). The remedy for covet- 
ousness as for 111' { ■I'vb \ jiboin food and raiment, 
which hinders uu' \\ i.< i. -cm i''o (Mt 6^®*®^), is trust 
in God’s fatherly care and abiding faithfulness (He 
IS®), Regal ding the sense of ‘covet’ in the tenth 
commandment (Ex 20^*^), it is held by some that it 
includes not only the desire to have another’s 
nro] Cl ;y, but also the effort to make it one’s own 
i.S'lmli/, O.T. Tkeol.y Eng. tr. ii. p. 62). In Dt 5®^ 
with its more inward moiality, only Ihe de^iro may 
be ref erred to. In St. Paul's ici'cnuicol ho nl^^ MTcufss 
of the law is asserted (Ro 7^). He might claim to 
be blameless in outward acts, hut this command- 
ment convicted him of sinfulness in his wishes, not 
for gain simply, but also for other unlawful objects. 

A. E. Garvie, 

COW.— See Cattle. 

COZBI ('m^ ‘deceitful,’ Xa<rj$0« — ^The Midianitess 
slain by Phinehas (Nu 25^®* P). 

COZEBA (1 Ch 4®®).— See Achzib. 

CRACKNELS.— Only 1 K 14® ‘take with thee ten . 

loa\es and ciacknel-.’ The Heb. ' ' ■ ■ 

elsewhere only Jos 9®, of the ‘ bread ’ ■ 1 ' . ■ 

carried with them on their pretended long journey. 
It is supposed to mean bread that crumbles easily, 
hence the Eng. tr., ‘cracknel’ being a dialectic 
variety of crctcJding. See Bread. 

J. Hastings. 
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CRli'T. — In the mod. sense of guile^ Dn 8^6^ | 
2 Mac 12^^, Mk 14^ ; for already by 1611 the word 
had lost its orig. sense of ‘power,’ ‘strength,’ 
when it conld be ' against * cunning,’ 

as Caxton (1474), • i " . ■ - hast vaynquisshed 
them . * .by subtilnes. . . . But I that am a 
romayn shai vaynquisshe them by craft and 
strength of armes.’ Elsewhere in Av *c.’ means 
‘trade,’ an eaily application of the word (=that 
to which a man gives his strength). So ‘ Crafts- 
man ’=‘ tradesman,’ as Kev 18^^ ‘no craftsman of 
whatsoever craft he be/ In Itich. II, i. iv. 28, 
Shaks. plays upon the double sense of ‘ craft ’ — 

* Wooing poor craftsmen 'with the craft of smiles.* 

Crafty and Craftiness are always used in the 
modem degenerated sense. J. Hastiitgs. 

CRME. — ^The word or d’P tr. in 

AV crane, should be tr. swallow (so KV). 
The first of these words occurs in Hezekiah’s 
prayer (Is SS^^). Here p d^dj) sUs ^ is 

a swallow, and ^agUr possibly an adjective which 
means twittering. The passage would then he tr. 

‘ as a twittering svrallow I chatter.’ In the second 
passage (Jer 8’) occurs the second form D'p3), 
and here ^ is again a swallow, and ^agUr the tvnt’ 
terer (?). If the passage be tr. ‘ as a swallow and 
a twitterer,’ the latter j. oh,' h’,* refers to another 
species of swallow, or '»■. : 1 ‘ twittering birds 

of passage, of which there are many in the Holy 
Land. In the passage in Jer. the allusion is ^ 
the migratory habits of the bird, and its note ; in 
Isaiah to its note alone. Some of the swallows, as 
the swift or martin, are known to the Arabs by the 
name ^s or m, and utter a piercing shriek as they 
fly, but the allusion here is to the twittering of the 
birds in nesting time. By no stretch of iTncginatiou 
could the whoop or trumpeting of the crane be called 
twittering. Some have supposed \ 1 

(Lv 11”, Dt 14^®), tr. in AV and L' ' ■ ■ - i. . . 

yanshdph (Is 34^^), tr. in both cwl, are the crane. 
But, in the absence of evidence in its favour, we 
must drop the crane from the fauna of the Bible. 

G. E. Post. 

CRiTES (K/Klri 7 s), a deputy left in charge of the 
citadel at Jerusalem (Acra) when the regular 
governor, Sostratus, was summoned to Antioch by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in consequence of a dispute 
with the high priest Menelaus (2 Mac 4^). Crates 
is termed the governor of the Cyprians (rlfp iirl r&p 
KvTrpLap, BV ‘ who was over the Cyprians ’) ; prob- 
ably he was sent to Cyprus shortly afterwards, 
when, in 168 B.C., Antiochus obtained possession 
of the island. Some MSS read here 2(6crr/3aro5 
5^ Kpariicras tQ>v iirl r, Kw. ; so Vulg. Sostratiis 
prcelafm est Cyprivs, H. A. WHITE. 

CREATION.— -See Cosmogoi^y, CebuTTOE. 

CREATURE is the somewhat loose rendering of 
mphesh breathing being, in Gn and Lv (once 
in Gn — 1® — of sherez (n?')> swarming bein^ or, as 
it is there put, moving creature), and, in Ezk, ^ of 
hai (*o), living being (rendered, in each case, living 
creature). In KT, guite it represents 

icrtapja, and shares with ermUon the rejDresentation 
of Neither Krrl<r[iGL nor rrferts is ever employed 

by the LXX ^ a tr. of nephesh, shere^, or kal, the 
favourite equivalents for these words respectively 
being xf^vxb, iprerdv, and icDov. In Gn the verb harct^ 
(N-i;!, ‘create’) is tr. solely by voulv: ktIIcip represents 
it first in Dt 4®^ and afterwards more usually than 
TToiety ; while botli stand for it, sometimes side by 
side, in Deutero-Isatah {e.g.^ 45^). Since voutp is 
simply to make, while Krlteiv is (classically) to found \ 
(a city, a colony), and so to make from the begin- \ 
ning, originally, for the first time (not necessarily 


out of nothing), kHIuv is especially fitted to express 
God’s creative activity not only in the physical 
(Ec 121, Ro 12«), but also m the spiritual sphere 
(Col 3^®. For' an OT piemonitxon of the spiritual 
sense, see Fs 6l^% where create, Krl^eLV, and renew, 
ivKaivlteLv, recall together the k^lv^ Krlais, new 
creature, of 2 Co 5”). The use of the^ subst. /erto-ts 
exactly corresponds. In contradistinction to KrLcr/xa, 
which points to the creative act completed and 
embodied, it denotes sometimes the creative act in 
process (Ro 1^^), at other times the thing created, 
regard being paid to the process of its production. 
It is used (1) physically (a) of the whole creation 
(so invariably in OT and Apocr.; in NT, Bo 8^^), 
often with special reference to mankind as the 
creation (Mk Col If) ; (b) of the^ individual 
creation, the creature (like l'‘'‘ . .»■/, physical 
/erfer/ta of the Apocr. and NT), h'.v : ■- t^ntually, 
of the new creature (2 Co 5”, 1 the new 

I creation (Ro in Christ Jesus, the original and 
originator of the new race, and the renovator of 
naSire as a whole. Cf. the rabbinical expressions 
I heriyah Mdashah, 'new creation,’ of a man con- 
verted to Judaism ; and liiddUsh ha^dldm, ‘the new 
age ’ (lit. newness of the age) to be ushered in by 
the Messiah ; also Isaiah’s ‘ new heavens and new 
earth’ (65”), the TraXtyyepearla, regeneration (Mt 
19*®), and the diroKardaracrLS Tdvrtav, restitution of all 
things (Ac 3^). The classical sense of Krl^etP, to 
found, occurs only in 1 Es 4*®, but is traceable in 
the meaning of /erferts in^ 1 P 2f, wdaTi dpOpuTrlvy 
KTla-et, ‘every institution, i.e. ordinance, of man.’ 

J. Massie. 

CREDIT.— 1 Mac 10** 'When Jonathan and the 
people heard these words, they save no credit 
unto them’ (o5/c InLcrrevffwp alrroh, RV ‘credence’), 
Cf, Introd. to Rhemish NT, ‘The discerning of 
Canonical from not Canonical, and of their infal- 
lible truth, and sense, commeth unto us, only by 
the credite we give unto the Catholike Churche.’ 

J, Hastings. 

CREDITOR.-~See Debt. 

GREED . — A creed is an authorized statement or 
definition of 3 j:;-;...'' !. "‘ofs. The name is usually 
limited in it- J'pp «•“ to the thiee formulas 
known as the Apostles’, the Nicene (or Constanti- 
nopolitan), and the Athanasian. The history of 
these documents has been the subject of minute 
and elaborate investigation. The most convenient 
collection of the materials for study is to be found 
in Hahn’s Biblioth, d. Symb, u, Glauhensreg. d, alt, 
Kirche\ 1897. The earliest traces of the Apostles’ 
Creed are iu'^'c-tigatod in vol. i. pt. 2, of Gebhardt, 
Hamack, and Eann's jPafr. AposL Op . , and Hamack, 
Anhang to Hahn (ed. 2) ; and the recent controversy 
as to its origin, il iiiciniirg, undine source of certain 
clauses, is a(*ce-.*'il>ic in lii-ruack, Apost, Glaubens- 
bek., and Swot c, Apost f s Creed. As Swainson has 
observed, it is necessary to remark that until the 
tenth century the name ‘apostles” or ‘apostolic* 
was applied to the Nicene as well as to the Western 
symbol to which it is now apju'opriatod ; both were 
T-'/aril-'il fi-> cmbouvirig the aiiOMolic loaehing, and 
ilsc ‘upu-'olic’ does not always entitle us 

to say that the Laiin symbol is the one meant. 
But the purpose of tln-s arricle is not to enter c» 
the origin and history of the creeds, but to indi- 
cate their biblical suggestions or aritidpatioiis.^ 

Pagan religion was a rite rather than a doctrine ; 
if the ceremonial were duly performed, the 
worshipper was at liberty to interpret it, or leave 
it unexplained, as he pleased. The myths which 
in a certain sense rationalize ritual do not amount 
to a doctrine ; there is nothing^ in them binding 
the reason or faith of the w-orshipper ; and pagan 
religion has no theolo^ or creed. Neither has 
it a historical basis, which might be exhibited and 
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guarded by a solemn recital of sacred facts. In 
both respects it is distinguished from the religion 
of revelation. This rests upon facts, which have 
1" I'cp ' nade visible, and upon an inter- 
facts, without which they lose 
their value and power as a basis for religion. This 
is true both of OT and NT stages in revelation, but 
it is in the latter only that we can be said to see 
the first ‘ ' .0 the formation of a creed 

The Ten .. • their demand for monolatry, 

if not their proclamation of monotheism, might be 
■’ " ’ ;ymbol’ of the ancient religion: 

' " ^0 Israel, our God is one — 

in Dt 6^ IS the nearest approach to the enunciation 
of a doctrine. In NT there are various more 
distinct indications, sometimes of the existence, 
sometimes of the contents, of what would now be 
called a creed. The emphasis which Jesus lays 
upon faith in Himself makes Him, naturally, the 
principal subject in these The Christian creed is 
a confession of faith m Him; there is iM/lb* in 
It which IS not a more or less immediate ‘ • 

from what He is, or teaches, or does. The early 
confession of Nathanael (Jn ^ c Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God ; thou art the King of Israel/ is the 
germ of a creed. There is probably more, though 
not ' n Peter’s confession at Caesarea 

Phih; ^ ^ ' I ; , * Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’^ The exclamation of Thomas in 
Jn 20^8 goes further still. We may infer from such 
1 Co 12^ (‘ Jesus is Lord’) andEo 10® (‘If 
thou snait confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, 
and believe in tby heart that God raised him from 
the dead ’), that a confession of the exaltation of the 
crucified Jesus was the earliest form of Christian 
creed. Cf. Ac 2^. Some such confession seems to 
have been connected from the beginning with the 
administration of baptism. This appears from the 
ancient interpolation in Ac 8®^ in which the eunuch 
is made, before his baptism, to say, ‘ I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God ’ ; but still more 
from Mt 28^®. The formula, ‘ into the name of the 
Pather and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’ 
which is here prescribed for baptism, is undoubtedly 
the outline on which both the Western (Apostolic) 
and the Eastern (Nicene) symbols were moulded ; 
and candidates for baptism were at a very early 
date required to profess their faith, sometimes in 
the very words of those symbols, sometimes in forms 
virtually equivalent to them. (See Baptism.) It 
has indeed been pointed out that where baptism is 
mentioned historically in NT, it is ‘ into the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8^® 19^ etc.), not into the 
triune name of Mt 28^® ; but the surprise of St. 
Paul in Ac 19^ that any one could have been 
" ■ * ' 1 '^hout hearing of the Holy Sp ih. :s 
that the Holy Spiiit u'cfs iruiiroiicd 
whenever Christian baptism was dispensed (observe 
the force of odv in Ac 19^). Expansions of this 
trinitarian formula constituted what Irenseus calls 
‘the canon of the truth which one receives at 
baptism’ (Iren. Hm*. I. x. 1, and the note in 
Harvey’s ed. vol. i. p. 87 f.). Such expansions, 
however, are hardly to be found in NT. The brief 
summaries of Christian fundamentals are usually 
of a different character. Thus St. Paul mentions, 
as the elements of his gospel in 1 Co Christ’s 
death for sins, His burial, and His resurrection 
In 1 Ti there is what is usually considered a 
lituigical fiagnierit, defining at least for devotional 
purposes the contents of ‘the mystery of godliness,’ 
the open secret of the true relicrion. There the 
first empha-i^ is laid on the Inearnation— He who 
was manifested in the flesh; and the last on the 
Ascension — He who was received up in glory. As 
in the individual confessions mentioned above, 
Christ is the subieet throiiLfiioui. It is difficult to 
say whether the .sairnnarios of lus gospel in which 

■»* Co%>yrighU 1898, "by ' 


St. Paul delights, sometimes objective as in Bo , 
sometimes subjective as in 2 Th 2 Tit 3^^, in- 
fluenced the formulation of Christian truth for 
catechetical purposes, or were themselves due to 
the need for it ; but it is obvious that outlines of 
gospel teaching, such as the apostles delivered 
everywhere, must soon have been required and 
\ an outline may be referred to in 
’oiCLV vyiaivoPTUJv \6yo3v — though 
It may well be the case that something is denoted 
much more copious than anything w^e call a creed . 
a catechist’s manual, for instance, such as might 
contain the bulk of one of our gospels. It is usual 
to assume that by irapaB^KT} or irapaKarad'^KT} (1 Ti 
6^®, 2 Ti 113) IS meant ‘ the faith once delivered to 
the saints,’ in the sense of a creed or deposit of 
doctrine; and though good scholars dispute this, 
and suppose the ref. to be to Timothy’s vocation as 
a minister of the gospel, the assumption is probably 
correct. Eor in the first passage the Trapa9'/}Krj is 
opposed to ‘profane babblings a‘ 1 ■ 
kuowlcilgc falsely so called, whicl' - • ‘ ' 

have ei red concerning ■■ 

it is evidently parallel to the ‘ form ’ or ‘ outline of 
sound words.’ There are several passages m which 
St. Paul uses the word K’gpvy/xa to denote the con- 
tents of his gospel (Ro Tit Kifipvy/Ma 6 

iiricrTeijd7]v ^716) in a way which suggests that idea 
of the gospel which would naturally find embodi- 
ment m a creed. The rijiros dLdaxvs of Ro 6^'^ is 
evidently wider than anything we mean by creed. 
There is one passage in NT (He 6^^) in which 
the elementary doctrines of the Christian religion 
are enumerated, partly from a subjective point of 
view ■( and faith), partly more object- 
ively /.-I I and judgment). In one place 

the reality of the Incarnation ( xprc^-ly asserted 
as the foundation of the Chris' inn 'r!i 2 0i'. and as 
a test of all ‘ spirits,’ in a tone which had immense 
influence on early Christian dogma (1 Jn 4®^). The 
creeds of Christendom go back to these small ^be- 
gmnings. The tendency to produce them is plainly 
as old as the work of Christian preaching and 
teaching ; and their legitimate use, as all these NT 
passages suggest, is to exhibit and guard the truth 
as it has been revealed in and by J esus. If it be 
true that the dogma of Christianity is the Trinity, 
and that this is the central content of the creeds, 
it must be remembered that the trinitarian con- 
ception of God depends upon the revelation of the 
Eather, and the gift of the Spirit, both of which 
arc doix lub nl on the knowledge of the Son. In 
■ )-lw i- u is truth ‘as truth is in Jesus.’ But 

on this view of the content of the creeds, we 
should have to refer for the Scripture basis of 
them to such passages (besides those quoted above) 
as 1 Co 12^, 2 Co Eph 21®, Jude 20-21^ q4_i6. 

Apart Mm the authenticity of Mt 28^®, these are 
sufficient to show how instinctive is the combina- 
tion of Eather, Son, and Spirit in the thought of 
NT writers, and how completely the problem is 
set in Christian experience to which the Churcli 
doctrine of the Trinity, as embodied in the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan creed, is an answer. The his- 
torical, as opposed to tliooh",‘oai. .-i.itiments in the 
creeds claim to rest on authority. 

Li JPV ■ P' '-"'l 1y/ 'f 

■I I'l'.il ■ ' " ' < . 

0*«'’V7 •i V '• 1 tX*' ;ir< • . «( V O’'' 1 1TT[ 'i 

off" V 1 ' '"il 1 .1 .'f 

ll'i 'I 'ic-c • .'w to above. 

J. DENIOIT. 

** CREEPING THINGS. — Much confusion is some- 
times occasioned by the fact that two distinct 
Heb. terms are (frequently) represented by this 
expression in the EY. 

(1) The term which is most correctly so repre- 
sented is rimes from ramas, to glide or creejy : 

karles Scrilmer^s Sons 
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7 ; 

under this term ‘creep ;,re mentioned 

Gn (as created, 1 , i ‘ cattle,’ and 

‘beasts of the earth’ [i.e. speaking generally, 
herbivora and carnivora], on the sixth day); (as 

given into the dominion of man, together with the 
‘fish of the sea,’ the ‘fowl of the air,’ the ‘cattle 
and all beasts [Pesh.] of the earth’), 6^- 20 71^.23 
317. 19 ^as spared, usually together with ‘ cattle ’ and 
‘fowl,’ on occasion ot the Flood) ; in other allusions 
to the animarl kingdom, often by the side of 
‘beasts,’ ‘cattle,’ ‘fowl,’ or ‘fishes,’ 1 K 4^^ (fii®) 
‘He spake also of cattle, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things^ and of fishes,’ Hos 2 i 8 ( 20 ) ; Hab 
(the Chaldjean makes men to be ‘ as the fishes of 
the sea, as the creeping things, over whom is no 
ruler’), Ezk (figures of them \vn'h.i_p,d by 

Israelites), SS^o, Ps 148io. In Gn n'* JIV r>>nng 
tlimg}, where the term stands by itself, it is used 
more gencmlly of a ’ 1 « creeping things (cf. 

the veVo 111 Gn - ■ iP moveth, momd] ] Ps 

IO 420 ) : and in Ps 104^^ ot gliding aquatic crea- 
tures (cf. the verb in Gn l^i, Lv Ps 693^(35) [;R\r 

moveth ']) ; so also perhaps (note the context, esp. 
v.15) in Hab The ((-'•. verb is often 

found closely joined to n, Gn 1 ’’ T‘ 8^^ EzkSS^O; 
or used synonymously, Gn po 7® 92 (RV teemeth), 
Lv 2025 lyipp 418 (by the side of cattle, 

fowl, and fish), cf. Lv (RV moveth). These are 

all the occurrences of either the subst. or the verb. 
Prom a survey of the passages in which r ernes 
occurs, d (as Gn 1 K 4 ^) in which 

it stand.' b( ' (h 'h asi', fowls, and fishes, in popular 
classifications of the anima ivi’i.-'.i >in. 1 is evident 
that it IS the most general .-i n (.ti fu-ur reptiles, 
which, especially in the East, would be the most 
conspicuous and characteristic of living species, 
when beasts, fowls, and fishes had been excluded. 
Dillm. and Keil (on Gn l^^) both define it as denot- 
ing creal im niorb.z on Tn* .iiu ^rid ‘either without 
feet, or ir-i rnp'‘n-( pub < u ■ ' U is often defined 
more precisely by the addition of ‘ that creepeth 
upon the earth,’ or (Gn 12® 6 ^ 0 , Hos 2^^) ‘upon the 
ground. ’ The term not being a scientific one, it in- 
cluded also, per ■ ' insects, and possibly 

even very small . . but the limitation of 

remes to the ‘ smaller quadrupeds of the earth ’ (to 
the exclusion of reptiles), which has been devised 
(Dawson, Ifoder/' " R ' 2^) 

for the purpose ■ ■ ■ . 1 ‘i- ' v . 1 lie 

teachings of palaeontology, is arbitrary, and cannot 
be sustained. 

(2) The other term, also sometimes unfortunately 
rendered ‘creeping things,’ is sherez : this 

IS applied to creatures, whether terrestrial or 
aquatic, which appear in swarms, and is accord- 
ingly best represented by swarming things. It 
occurs (sometimes with the cognate verb) Gn 120 
‘let the water swarm with swarming things,^ cf. 
V .21 ‘ every living soul [see SOUL] that creepeth, 
wherewith the waters swarmed "' ; 721 (beside fowl 
and cattle and beast) ‘ every swarming thing that 
swarmed upon the earth ’ ; Lv 6^ ‘ the carcases of 
unclean swarming things ' ; 11^*^ ‘of all the swarm- 
ing things of the waters ’ ; v .20 (= Pt 14^^), vv.^i* 23 
‘winged swarming things' (i.e. flying insects: 
locusts are instanced) ; v .29 ‘ swarming things, that 
swarm upon the earth ’ (the weasel, the mouse, and 
various kinds of lizards are instanced), cf. v.^^ 

‘ among all swarming things ’ ; vv. ^ 2 * is c ©yery 
swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth’ — 
including (v> 2 ^ insects with more than four feet, 
v.^^ ‘ any swarming thing that creepeth upon the 
earth ’ ; v * every living soul that glideth (cf. 
above, No. I) in the ^vate^^, and every living soul 
that swarmeth upon the eardi ’ ; 22® ‘ whoso tonch- 
eth any sicarrning thing by which he may become 
unclean.’ Tlie cognate verb shdraz occurs also 
Ex 83 ( 728 ) ‘ the river shall swarm with frogs ’ (cf . 

** Copyright, 1898, hy C 

Ps 10530) ; Ezk 479 ‘ every living soul that swarmeth' 
(viz. m a river) ; and fig., of animals generally, 

Gn 8^^ (RV breed abundantly), and of men, 9*^ (RV 
id.) Ex V (of the Israelites multiplying in Egypt: 

RV increased abundantly). Sherez thus denotes 
creatures that appear in swarms, whether such as 
teem in the water, or those which swarm on the 
ground or m the air, i,e. creeping and flying 
insects, small reptiles, such as lizards, and small 

, L as the weasel and the mouse. Bherez 

*■ . are not co-extensive ; for, though par- 

ticular animals, as small reptiles, would no doubt 
be included under either designation, remes would 
not be applied to flying insects, or (at least 
properly) to aquatic creatures, nor is it certain 
that it was applied to small quadrupeds, or even to 
creeping insects ; while sherez would not probably 
be used of large reptiles, or of any, m fact, which 
did not usually appear in swarms. 

S. R. Drivee 

CRE STATION.— -It is sometimes stated that burn- 
ing was the ordinary mode of disposing of the dead 
among all ancient nations, except the Egyptians, 
who embalmed them ; the Chinese, who buried them 
in the earth; and the Jews, who buried them in 
the sepulchres This statement requires a good 
deal of qualification. Lucian tells us that the 
Greeks burned their dead while the Persians buried 
them {De Luctu, xxi.) ; and it is certain that among 
the Greeks bodies were often buried without being 
burned (Thuc. i. 134. 6 ; Plat. JPhoedo, 115 E ; 
Plut. Lyc. xxvii.). Among the Romans both 
methods were in use ; and Cicero believed that 
burial was the more ancient (Z>c Legibus, ii. 22. 

56). So that Persians, Greeks, and Romans must be 
added as, at any rate, partial exceptions Whether 
religious, or sanitary, or practical reasons were 
uppermost in deciding between the different 
methods is uncertain. Where fuel was scarce, 
cremation would be difficult or impossible. 

That the Jews’ preference for sepulchres was 
determined by a belief in the resurrection of the 
body is very doubtful. The doctrine itself seems 
to have been of late '■ ' ■ ■ and modern 

Jews, who accept the ’ ■ , not object to 

cremation. Nevertheless, their forefathers rarely 
practised it, and perhaps then only as an alter- 
native to what would be more distasteful. The 
bodies of Saul and bis sons were burned by the 
men of Jabcsh-gilead (1 S 31i2), perhaps to secure 
them from further insult by the Philistines, and to 
make it more easy to conceal the bones. Am 6^0 
gives a horrible picture of a whole household 
having died, and a man’s uncle and a servant 
being the only survivors left to burn the last body. 

But we art s L . > understand a plague, or 

something . \ ■'» ■ -.1 That bodies were burned 

in the valhj 0 If -i in times of pestilence is 

an assertion which lacks support. However large 
the number of the dead, burial was the manner of 
disposing of them (Ezk The ‘very great 

burning’ made for Asa at his burial (2 Ch 16^4^ 
is not a case of cremation, but of burning spices 
and furniture in his honour (comp. Jer 345). 

‘ When R. Gamaliel the elder died, Onkelos the 
proselyte burned in his honour the worth of seventy 
minm of Tyrian money ’ (T.B. Aboda Zara 11a). 
Comp. 2 Ch 2p2. Nor is 1 K 132 an allusion to 
cremation. Bones of men previously buried are to 
be burned on the altar to pollute it and render it 

1 abominable. 

In the NT there is no instance of cremation, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or heathen ; and there 
is abundant evidence that the early Christians 
followed the Jewish practice of burial, with or 

1 without embalming (Minuc. Pelix, Octav. xxxix. ; 
Tert. Apol. xlii. ; Aug. De Civ. Dei, i. 12, 13). 

It was to outrage this well-known Christian senti- 
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ment that persecutors sometimes burned the bodies 
of the martyrs and scattered their ashes in mockery 
of the resurrection (Eus. H.E. v. 1. 62, 63; comp. 
Lact. Inst. vi. 12). The example of the Jews, 
the fact that Christ was buried, the association of 
burning with heathen practices, and perhaps rather 
material views respecting the resurrection, have 
contributed to make cremation unpopular among 
Christians. But there is nothing essentially anti- 
christian in it: and charity requires us to adopt 
any reverent manner of disposing of the dead 
which science may prove to be least injurious to 
the living. A. PLUMMEE. 

CRESCENS. — A companion of St. Paul in his 
final imprisonment, sent by him to Galatia (2 Ti 
4^'^), z.e. either to Asiatic Galatia, — a view sup- 
ported by St. Paul’s usage elsewhere, and by the 
context, in which all the other places mentioned 
lie east of Rome (so Const. Apost. vii. 46 ; Tille- 
mont, Memoires sur St. Faul, Note 81 , Smith, 
S.V.); or possibly to Gaul (so n C, reading 
TaXXlav; Euseb. HE hi. 4; Epiph PTter. 51. 11, 
Theodore and Theodoret ad 2 Ti 4i<^; Lightfoot, 
Gal. pp 3 and 30). A late Western tradition treats 
him as the founder of the Churches of Vienne and 
of Mayence (Gams. Series Episc.). His memory 
is honoured in the Roman ' on »Tune 

27, in the Greek Menologion ^ . • and there 
he is treated as one of the seventy disciples, and 
a bishop of Chalcedon. \_Acta Sanctorum^ June 
27; Menologion, May 30.] The name is Latin, 
and is found among the freedmen of Nero (Tac. 
Hist i. 76), the centurions {Ann. xv. 11), and the 
priests of Phoebus (Inscr. Grmcoe, Sic. et Ital. 
1020). W. LOCK. 

CRESCENTS.— RV tr. of Jg 82i- 26 (aV 

‘ornaments’). Is 3^^ (AY ‘round tires like the 
moon’). As clearly indicated by its etym. (from 
Aram. sahrU, ‘ moon,’ with 071 as diminutive ter- 
mination, — for which see Barth, Nominalhildg 
§ 212) , ■ — the salwon was a crescent or moon-shaped 
ornament of gold (Jg S^**), introduced presumably 
by Syrian traders from Babylonia. In OT we find 
these crescents worn by Midianite chiefs (JgS^s), by 
the ladies of Jerus. (Is S^^), and hung by the former 
on the necks of their camels (Jg S^i). They were 
in all probability worn on the breast by a chain 
round the neck, like the crescents (hMl^t) of a 
modern Arab, belle (see Del. and Dillm. on Is 3^8 ; 
Keil, Bibl. Archceol. Eng tr. li. 149; Nowack, Heb. 
A7xh. i. 129 ; cf. Jg where the crescents seem 
to be ■'!' ■' . .*-!!■ 1 from the chains by which they 
were •). Others {e.g. Moore, Comm, in 

loc.) consider the latter to have been ‘ necklaces or 
collars, the elements of which were little golden 
crescents. ’ Originally the crescents were amulets or 
charms (W. R. Smith in Journ. of Philology, xiv. 
122-123;* Wellh. Skizzen, in. 144), although by 
Isaiah’s time they may have become more purely 
ornamental. A. R. S. Kennedy 

CRETE. — Crete, the modern Candia, is an island 
in the Mediterranean, 60 miles to the S. of Greece. 
Its greatest length from E. to W. is 156 miles, while 
its width varies from 30 to 7 miles. The orig. 
inhabitants were prob. a kindred race with those 
of Asia Minor. C. plays a prominent part in the 
legendary, as well as m the early historical nmi.'jl 
Lying as a convenient stepping-stone brT^^ccn rln 
continents of tlie Old World, the island was prob- 
ably colonised by the Dorians in the 3rd geneiation 
after their conquest of the Peloponnesus. Homer 
numbers them together with the Achmaiis and 

* "iiin '\ t'l'i' ’t 'in i ni-'x ■* iiri* I « ^ 1. of I'o* ‘•c 

shoe -o ■’ ‘i ' II-' 1' Ju ‘■a lu- ki"il oi ainuli‘1 wi.icii !■> -ii 

often found on stable doors.’ 


Pelasgians among the inhabitants. Some striking 
points of resemblance are noticed by Aristotle 
{Politics, li. 10) between the institutions of Sparta 
and those “ ^ ■ ■ imong them being the 

military ■ . : . system of common 

meals. The mythical king Minos, round whom so 
many legends cluster, is alluded to as a historical 
person by Thucyd. (i. 4. 8) and Aristotle. He was 
the first to gain command of the sea ; he insured 
the payment of tribute by the suppression of piracy, 
and finally failed in an attempt to conquer Sicily. 
C. was mountainous, fertile, and thickly f,i. 

Its cities were said to be 100 m number h. 

ii. 649 , Virg. Aen. iii. 106), and elsewhere 90 (Horn. 
Od xix. 174), the most importa " * lossus, 
Gortyna (1 Mac 15^3), Cydonia, ^ > The 

warlike spirit of the inhabitants, due to their 
position and training, was fostered by their internal 
disputes and their fondness for service as mercen- 
aries. Tacitus {Hist. v. 2) says that the Jews were 
fugitives from C., and connects their name, Tou5a7oi, 
with the mountain m the island called Ida. fi'his 
probably arose from a confusion between the Jews 
and Philistines, the latter of whom are called 
Caphtorim, from Caphtor (Dt 2^3, Am, 9^), the 
country from which they migrated to Pal., and 
be identified with the Cherethites 
. ! *'30^^ Ezk25^3. In Jer47^ the passage 
‘ the Philistines, the remnant of the isle of Caphtor,’ 
has marginal alternative in RV ‘ of the sea-coast ’ 
for ‘ isle ’ ; and in the LXX (Zeph 2^) ^rdpoiKOL 
Kpnrwp is found and is tr. ‘ inhabitants of the sea- 
coast, the nation of the Cherethites’ (RV), and 
Kp'/irT} (Zeph 2®)= ‘the sea-coast.’ Caphtor may 
have been a part of Crete, possibly Cydonia on the 
N. coast, which contained a river, Jardanus (cf. 
Jordan), Horn. Od. 111 . 292. In any case C. was 
prob. a primitive settlement of the Caphtorim, and 
the Cretan character resembles in some respects 
what we know that of the Philistines to have been. 
The capture of Jerus. by Ptolemy Soter, and the 
forced emigration of the Jews, B C. 320, drove many 
doubtless to C. as well as to Egypt. C. is mentioned 
m 1 Mac 1037. Demetrius Soter, an enemy of the 
Jews, had retired to a life of self-indulgence in 
Antioch, and was defeated and killed by the 
usurper Balas. The latter was in turn attacked 
by Demetrius Nikator, the son of Soter, who 
invaded Cilicia from C., and, though joined by 
Apollonius, the Rom. governor of Ccele-Syria, 
'was defeated by Jonathan Maccahaeus near Azotus, 
BC 148. 

In BC 141 Simon Maccabseus. r 1 J c ^ >1 ‘iiou 
of his authority, renewed the > 1 111 1 i: v.i’i 
the Romans, and obtained from i ( c ' -..i ■ f . ci 
the promise of protection for the Jews from the 
mhabitants of Gortyna in C. (1 Mac 15^3) . There 
is no doubt that, after this date, the number of 
Jews in the island increased greatly. Internal 
quarrds fuiioiii: the Cretans led to the invitation to 
Philip IV. of Macedon to act as mediator, but the 
effects of his intervention were not lasting, C. was 
taken by the Romans under Metellus, B 0 67, and 
joined to Gyrene and made a Roman province. 
Under Augustus, Creta-Cyrene became a senatorial 
province governed by a proprietor and a legatus. 

Cretans are mentioned (Ac 2^1) among the 
strangers present at Jei us at the Feast of Pentecost. 

St, Paul touched at C in the course of his dis- 
astrous voyage to Rome. Starting from Myra in 
Lycia, in tiie chaige of a centurion, on board a corn 
ship of Alexandria, since the winds prevented a 
straight course, he sailed under the lee of C., i.e. 
S. instead of N. of the island. Skirting the pro- 
montory of Salmone (Ac 27^), on the E. side, and 
coasting along the S., the vessel reached an anchor- 
age called Fair Havens, a little to the E. of Cape 
Matala. Five miles to the E. some ruins have 
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been discovered whicb may be those of Lasea. 
This harbour was not considered safe for wintering 
in, though St. Paul recommended keeping to it. 
It war year. The Fast, i.e. the 

great “ 'j . : ' < ■ .on the 10th day of the 7th 
month Tisn, about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, had passed, and the ancients did not 
usually sail after iv-. ."C . • iucr oi" Plcbu’or, Oct. 20 
{ Hesiod, Works a.\>f / /■ ' y.'-, 0 ’ 1 , o .* * b •* * _ : ‘ ‘ ^ 

Nov. The centurion, however, preferrt* 

of the master and the owner of the vessel, who 
wished to reach the shelter of Phoenix on the S-W. 
of the island. This has usually been identified 
with Lutro, said to have been called by the ancients 
Phoenike, the only secure harbour on the S. coast 
which faced E. (RV). There is no harbour 
existing at that spot now, but one is marked in 
some Admiralty charts of the middle of the last 
cent., and called Lutro. In order to identify 
Phoenix (Ac 27^®) with this roadstead, the forced 
of the words mrct XZjSa Kal Karb, 
X.[, ‘ ;.ov^ ■) the S-W. -wind and down the N.W. 

wind,* found in the RVm is adopted. It is better, 
however, to take the words as in AV in their usual 
sense, ‘lying toward S.W. and N.W.,* esp. as there 
is a harbour opposite Lutro called PhineKa in that 
position. 

On a gentle S. wind springing np, the attempt 
was made to reach Phoenix, and the vessel coasted 
along the S. shore of C. There suddenly, however, 
blew down from the island (/car* ainijs) a wind, 
Enraquho E.N.E., in the teeth of which it was 
found impossible to sail, so 11 . i ; w ««s allowed to 
send before the gale to the le»‘ of ( j, kji (or Clauda, 
AV), 20 miles S. of Cape Matala, the southern- 
most j^rcimnuoiy of the island. Fourteen days 
later liio yc-^scl was wrecked on the coast of 
Melita. 

It is not known who planted Christianity in C. 
If St. Paul did so, it must have been before Ms 
first imprisoniMcio, | *i i'i i1;o course of a visit 
while ne ^ "isx itr M <'<• .o;!'. or Ephesus. 
Perhaps the C .i • le ■ -Ij f.o \*i d been founded 
by Christian converts. St. Paul seems to imply 
from his words to Titus (Tit 1*), ‘ For this cause 
left I thee in C.,’ that he had been to the island. 
The fact that Titus was left to supply all omissions 
and appoint elders in every city, shows that the 
Church had been established long enough to admit 
the presence of irregularities, and had been im- 
perfectly organised. 

The unlru-^twoiihy character of the Cretans 
{KpifreSf Ac 2*’ AV Ciotes, Tit AV Cretians) was 
proverbial. St. Paul quotes from one of their own 
poets, Epimenides (Tit l^®), who lived about B.C. 
600, and is called by Plato ‘a divine man,’ that 
‘ they were always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons.’ 
Witness to their avarice is also home by Livy 
(xliv. 45) and Plutarch iEmilius (§ 2.^), ‘the Cretans 
are as eager for riches as bees for honey* ; to their 
ferocity and fraud by Polybius and Strabo ; and to 
their mcnclacitj'- by Callimachus, Hymn in Jov, 
8, who begins a line Kprjr^s del yjfevcrru with the 
same words as Epirncnitlos. 

L"S ‘':|!». -r,. r-rv. r/ i?. ; WrMor.’s tr 

of Ar lit", i 'Cfi \ 1^1. •'..1 iltrt / ; and ihe Coirmu 

on Ac. 3, t.'i' ii ;i“i 1 LJ.. I's..! 

C. H. Prichard. 

GRIB — The earliest meaning of the Eng. 

word (of which the origin is unknown) is ‘ a barred 
receptacle for fodder used in cowsheds and fold- 
yards ; also in fields, for beasts lying out during 
the winter.’ And that is precisely the meaning 
of the Heb. word ^SbMs (fr. djk to feed), which 
is used Is 1* of a crib for the ass, Pr IP for the 
ox, Job 39® for the ‘ unicorn,’ ie. wild ox. 

J. Hastings. 


CSIBR. — In this form the word is not found in 
the Bible, but the verb from which it is derived 
podui) is sometimes used in the sense of cr'if- 
ing aloud, or proclaiming. Of Wisdom it is said 
that she ‘crieth in the chief place of concourse,’ 
Pr 1®^ ; and in answer to the question of the Jews, 
‘Who art thou?* the Baptist calls himself ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ Jn 1®®. In 
ancient times, when men were illiterate, and could 
not read written mandates, public criers proclaimed 
the orders of the king or men of authority. In the 
Middle Ages heralds, preceded by trumpeters whe 
announced their mission, made public proclama- 
tions, This custom is still carried out m the E. 
In every town and village a public crier, distin- 
guished for his loud voice, is appointed to give 
notice on the part of . '■ ' ’ authorities 

of some fresh order. , the streets, 

or standing on some height, he announces the 
loss of some article,— sometimes the straying of a 
young child, — giving a description of the lost 
object, offering sometimes a reward, and always 
concluding with a remiuder of the divine promise 
of a ‘reward in heaven.* Of this class of public 
criers is the muezzin among Moslems, who at the 
five appointed times of prayer mounts the minaret, 
and, alter proclaiming the unity and greatness of 
God, calls men to ‘prayer and eternal happiness.’ 
In the quiet watches of the night this cry, heard 
from many a minaret, is often very impressive. 

J. WORTABET. 

CRIME. — ^About 1611 and earlier, ‘crime* was 
used, like Lat. crimen, in the sense of charge or 
accusation ; as Grafton (1568), Chron, ii. 92, ‘ The 
common people raysed a great cryme upon the 
Archbishop,’ and Milton, Par, Lost, ix. 1181 — 

‘But I me 

That error now, which is become my crime 

And thou th’ accuser.* 

In three out of the four occurrences of c. in AV, 
this is the meaning. In Job (n^i) the Heb., 
and presumably the Eng., is crime in the mod. 
sense. But inEzk 7®® ‘the land is I < " ! ’ » 
crimes,’ the Heb. (d'Ot is ‘ j 

bloodshed,’ or as RVm, ‘judgment of blood.’ In 
Ac 25^® ‘the c. (RV ‘matter’) laid against him,* 
the Gr. means an accusation, and is so 

used distinctly in the only other occurrence in 
NT, Ac 23^ (AV and RV ‘charge’). Lastly, in 
Ac 25®^ ‘ to signify the crimes laid against nini,* 
the Gr. aWLa certainly means ‘accusation* (liV 
‘charge’) as always in class. Greek. Cf. Ac 25^® 
Geneva, ‘Against whom when the accusers stood 
up, they brought no crime of such things as I 
supposed.* J. Hastings. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS.-A. CRIMES. 
— The term occurs in the Scriptures as a ir. of 
the foil, words: — Ezk 7^; no|, Job 31^^; 

Gn 26^®; alrta, Ac 25®^, changed in RV to 
‘charges,’ and ‘fault* in AV Jn 18®® 19^*® to 
‘crime’; ^yKX7}p.a, Ac 25^®, changed in RV to 
‘matter.’ Crime is an act that subjects the doer 
tolegj.l [i'.’ : '.'I grave ofience . ■ ’ ' 

legal O' •“! ; iniquity. I ■ I' ■ ■ 

such an act is \^‘ d r - , -i offence against (1) 
God or (2) man. I ■ • •. os cannot always be 

maintained, for an injury to the creature is ob- 
noxious to the Creator. For convenience of refer- 
ence the list appears in alphabetical order. 

Adultery in gcnejal terms was forbidden in the 
sovcnili eomiiijindmout (Ex 20^^). It usually de- 
notes sexual intercourse of a married woman with 
any other man than her husband, or of a married 
man with any other than his wife. More specifi- 
cally in the Isr. as well as Rom. law, the term was 
confined to illicit intercourse of a married or be- 
trothed woman with any other man than hei 


CRICKET.— See Locust. 
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husband. Other unchaste relations were dis- 
approved, but they were described by different 
words. It was deemed an outrageous crime, 
striking at the laws of inheritance and inflicting a 
spurious 'j''' ') i the husband, and was to be 

punished Lv 20^^ Ezk IG^s* by 

the act of stoning, Jn 8®. It has been seriously 
doubted whether the extreiuo peii'ilty vjs exe- 
cuted, Lightfoot failing to ib'd' the iceord of a 
single instance, except of a priest’s daughter who was 
burnt according to the order, but she was unmarried. 
A. bondmaid was only scourged (Lv Muti- 

lation of nose and ears is mentioned (Ezk 23^). 
See Mutilation. Divorce became a substitute for 
severer penalties. The word is used to describe 
the unfaithfulness of the covenant people who dis- 
solved their relation with God (Jer 2^ 3^^ 13^ 31®^, 
Hos 8®), and those who rejected Christ are described 
as an ‘adulterous gorioiailon’ (Mt 12®® 16^ Mk 8®®). 

Affray. — He who inflicted an injury was required 
to pay for loss of time and the medical expenses, 
and an especial consideration for a pregnant woman 
indirectly injured (Ex 21^®* A certain form 

of vicious attempt was to be summarily and piti- 

leh'V 

■{'.I-. , Murder. 

. "’i’ * ’ - * . "thepei.al+y 

of retaliation, me ger as wen as tne lioine-boin 
was protected (Lv 24^®*®®). 

Bestiality, treated as a rank and mortal offence 
(Ex 22^®, Lv 182® 2015* i®). The Talm. gives as a reason 
for slaughter of the beast, that all memory of the 
low transaction might be obliterated. The crime 
was charged on the Canaanites, and was said to 
exist in Egypt. 

Blasphemy. — An irreverent use of the name of 
God, accompanied with cursing (Lv 24^®'^^) ; a pre- 
sumptuous deed, or, RV, an act done ‘with a high 
hand’ (Nn 15®®); contempt towards God. See 
•eparate article. 

Breach of Covenant. — In this term are included : 
(1) A failure to observe the Day of Atonement 
(Lv 23®®) ; work on that day (Lv 23®®). (2) The 
Sacrifice of Children to Molecn (Lv 20®). (3) Neglect 
to Circumcise the holy seed (Gn 17^^ Ex 4®^). (4) 
An unauthorized manufacture of ilio holy Oil 
(Ex 30®®), and (5) Anointing a ^!t^nlg.‘T ilicii 
(Ex 30®®). (6) Neglect of the 0 •’*. 

Breach of Ritual.— (1) Eating Blood, whether of 
fowl or beast (Lv 7®^ 17^^) ; because God has sancti- 
fied the life to Himself. (2) Eating Eat of the 
beast of sacrifice (Lv 7^) ; regarded as insanitary. 
(3^ Foiing Leavened Bread during the passover 
(Ex 12-'’ ^ 'j. (4) Offering a sacrifice after the ap- 
pointed time (Lv 19®). See 7^“"^®. (5) Failure to bring 
an Offering when an animal is slaughtered for food 
(Lv 17^). The notion that such was defeated to a 
deity existed even in Egypt. (6) Offering a sacri- 
fice while the worshipper is in an Unclean condi- 
tion (Lv 7®®*®^ 22®*'*“'). (7) INTnuiifacturiiig holy 

Ointment for private use (Ex 30 Pm fu me was 

regarded by the Semites as a holy thing (Pliny, 
xii. 54 ; see W. R. Smith, BS p. 433). (8) U sing the 
same for Perfume (Ex 30®®)- (9) NogL'''ct of Purifi- 
cation in general (Nu 19^®*®®). Tiie o.'ii n.h t ‘de- 
fileth the tabernacle of the Lord,’ Cf. 1 Co 3^L 
(10) Sin ti^:) : T 'Mg nn n nimal for food away from the 
door of liie 'WAn t rinv K' (Lv 17^*®). The order was 
designed to enforce religious proprieties in eating, 
and to prevent formal worship elsewhere. Even 
the air must comply. (11) Touching holy things 
(BV the sanctuary) illegally (Nu ^•^®'®®). See 
2S67,2Ch2(F. 

Breach or Betrayal of Trust, including false 
dealing ‘ in a matter of deposit, or of bargain, or 
of robbery, or oppression,’ and involving the con- 
cealment of stolen goods, was regarded as a crime 
to which not only a penalty was attached, but a 

sacrificial service was required for expiation (Lv 
6^'^), In this may he included breach of contract, 
which was also severely condemned in the religion 
of the ancient Persians (Zend. Farg. iv,). The 
removal of landmarks as set by God is an offence 
that exposes to the divine curse, Dt 19^* 27^”^ (Jos. 
Ant, IV. viii. 18.). It was wrong to move them 
when set by the fathers (Pr 22®® 2^®). 

Bribery in general was forbidden, Ex 23®, Dfc 
16^®, and condemned, 2 Ch Job 15®'*, Ps 26*®, 

Pr 6®® 17®®, Is 1®® 33*®, Ezk 22*®. It was a vice to 
which rulers seem to have been addicted (1 S 8® 12* 

Am 5*®). 

Burglary. — See Robbery. 

Bebt, while it might be a misfortune, could be 
incurred so as to expose to penalty where the in- 
solvency was the result of fraud or neglect (Mt 5®® 
18®®’®*). Perha; . ’ ' ' ■ Inflicted to deter 

others, rather ' ■ * act against the 

offender. In Egypt he was subjected to the bastin- 
ado (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 1854, ii. 211). 

See separate article. 

Divination. — See Magic and sep. art. 

Drunkenness, a vice which, in view of its con- 
sequences, may he regarded as a crime (Is 28** ®* 
66*®,Ezk 23*® R V). Religious abstinence from strong 
driukva-'V^cw i*d l-\ .1. ‘ -j.r'c'Jig'i! f s:.‘rxa'’‘ir'.L fi-nri 
unclean iri-‘ao (W. ll. Mri-iii, -103 . " i «;:(>. ;i- 

ism was required of a Nazirite, Jg 13*, and com- 
mended, Jer 35*®. Inebriety is forbidden in the 
Koran. See Strong Drink and Drunkenness. 

Fornication, a sexual vice that was common 
before the time of Moses, being grossly prevalent 
in Egypt, as shown in Gn and the evidence of 

the monuments; also in Babylonia (Rawlinson, 
Ancient Monarchies, iii. 30). Prostitution, a hein- 
ous crime (Jos. Ant vr. viii. 9), was not tolerated by 
the Sin. code, *)oiT'g ru abomination in the sight of 
God (Lv 19®*, l)c i:;}-"* •'!. Its price could not he 
accepted in the sanctuary, Mic and death by 

stoning was the penalty for an unmarried woman 
who had concealed her crime, Dt 22®®* ®*, It would 
seem from the term ‘strange woman,’ in Pr 2*®, 
that harlots were procured from foreigners. By 
the Koran a courtesan was not allowed to testi^, 
and, according to the Zendavesta, she might he 
killed without warrant, like a snake. Her vile 
methods and their terrible effects are severely por- 
trayed in Pr 2*®’*® 5®"® 7®'®^, and as arousing the dis- 
[ pleasure of God, J er 5^, Am 2^ 7*'^. Such excesses 
were very common among the heathen in the 
time of the apostles (1 Co 5** ®' 6®, Gal 5*®, Eph 5®). 

Terms for this vice are frocpicntiy u-f‘d in a sym- 
bolical sense, the chosen lu*. Lio»i l, nig represented 
as a harlot or adulterets (I^ i®*, Jti 2®®, Ezk 16, 

Hos 1® 3*). Idolatry itself is so designated (Jer 
3®*®, Ezk 16®®*®® 23®^). Fornication is a type of 
unholy alliances in the Bk. of Rev, especially in 
chs. 17, 18, and 19. 

Homicide, which consists in taking human life 
without hatred or thirst of blood, or by mistake ox 
accident, included cases like that of the owner oi 
an ox which gored a man when it was not known to 
bo vicious (Ex 21®®) ; t1io of ti ilil • overtaken 

in the night (Ex 2-2“‘-; rikiug life u ithout pre- 
meditation, or by casting a stone or missile at 

I random (Nn 35®®'®*), or by the slippmg of an axe- 
head from its helve (Dt 19®). See Dt 22* and art. 
Goel. 

1 Idolatry. — See separate article. 

Incest. — Carnal intercourse is treated as criminal 

1 when between a man and his mother, step-mother, 
half-sister, grand-daughter, step-sister, aunt, wife 

1 of an uncle, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, step- 
1 daughter, step-graiid-daughter (Lv 18®’*®) ; or his 
moffber-in-law (Dt 27®°*®®). Mention of an own 

1 sister is omitted as too gross to consider, 
i Infanticide. — See Murder. 
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K*:''.'.' ] V «■ '» mortal offence (Dt 24’). parents are dishonoured (Ex 22^^). Hence the 

, s , to deceive by i-i' an nn- following are pohibited: (i) Cursing father or 
trut h, was forbidden in the Mosaic L .l.\ ih-;, and mother (Ex 2H% Lv 20®). ’ ''this offence 

included in the category of sins against God. It was in practice are condemne< .* '• , Mk 

a common evil among Oi’-'iial pi-ojlo. ui.'l trn- (2) Striking (Ex 2P®). This was a capital crime 
h,' 'W ‘ r (Dt 21^®"®^). It is possible that insolence to parents 

I •''' ■■ phets especially fulminated was condonable by reformation, and there are 

against the effort tolead the people astray by false evidences that the laws were not invariably 
teaching (Is 9^® 28^®*^’, Jer 14^^ Ezk executed with extreme rigour. Jos. (.dn^. xvi. xi. 

21^, Mic Zee 13®, and many other passages). 2) recounts an ineffectual attempt of Herod at 
Falsehood is severely rebuked in Ps 62^ 119®®, Pr Berytus to get rid of his sons on this charge. 

145.2s 195.9. In NT it is regarded as a sin odious Prophesying riN<>. . ^ ^^-ophecy, 
to God (Ac 5®*'*) ; contrary to the essence of the Prostitution. . 

gospel (1 Jn 1® 22^* ; and (V" i . the perpe- Rape, a foul crime that demanded capital punish- 

trator for the new order vIlc’ ‘2V' 22^®). It is ment (Dt 22^). See Seduction, 

associated with perjury (1 Ti 1^®). See Oath. Robbery, when the act is accompanied with 
Witness, and Lying. violence, as burglary, placed the offender beyond 

Malice, that was made apparent in tale-bearing, protection (Ex 22^). The Egyp, law was similar, 
lying in wait for blood, secret hatred, and bearing Various degrees of the crime were recognized, it 
a grudge, is condemned (Lv 19^®“^®}, being a capital offence to take the ‘ devoted thing * 

Murder, according to the divine word, is a crime (Jos 7^®), or to steal a man (Ex 21^®, Dt 24’). 
against which all nature revolts ( Gn 4^* ^). The See K » 'hi ' >r(i. 

sanctity of human life is founded on the fact that Sabbath-Breaking. — See Sabbath. 

man was made in the image of God (Gn 9®). Seduction consisted in the enticement of an nn- 

Murder may be instigated by hatred (Nu 35^®* ; betrothed virgin, for which restitution was to be 

or by thirst for blood, prompted by pveinrdiijib-d made by subsequent marriage, unless the father 
design (Dt 19^^) ; or accomplished uy <h fill interposed an obstacle, but then the usual dowry 
stratagem (Ex 21^^). Assassination is an aggra- was exacted (Ex 22^®). In Dt 22®® it is stated that 
vated form in which life is destroyed by surprise or a fine of 60 shekels was required, and there is no 
ui‘''X],co^ d assault and treacherous violence (2 S hint of possible compromise. Selden {Heb. Laws) 
4®* *»), ana the following instances occur ; Eglon, Jg states that the Sanhedrin added other mulcts, 
320-22. Ishhosheth, 2 S 4®*®; Nadab, 1 K 15^*^; because this was so ’1 one for the 

Sennacherib, 2 K ig®’, 2 Ch 32^1 ; Gedaliah, Jer 41®. shame and dishonour ; i^' ■■■■■. ’ ! iss of vir^ity 

In the times of Felix and Festus there appeared a and the vitiating of the body, and still another if 
fanatical faction of Jewish patriots known as force had been used ; and some account was taken 
Sicarii, armed with dag’ ' .''*‘7, u’’ H’ *• .. of the quality and station of the person injured 
about unobserved among , i • ‘j: (see W. R. Smith, LS 276). An offending bond- 

seasons, removed opponents by assassination, and maid was scourged, and her enticer, besides p^ing 
then feigned deep sorrow to avert '^usphio*:. See the fine, must make a trespass-offering (Lv 
Ac 21®® (Jos. Ant, XX. viii. 6, Wars, ii. xi.:. 3, II. Slander was prohibited, though no punishment is 
xvii, 6, IV. vii. 2, ix. 6,vil. viii. 1, x. 1, xi. 1; Schiirer, named (Ex 23^) except when a wife’s chastity was 
JSJP I. iL 178, 185). There is no mention of fa’ ’« * ^ See separate article, 

parricide and infanticide in the Mosaic code, as if S- .1.#* i . but positively condemned 

these crimes were not known to exist or be possible, in ■ . arded as an abomination 

In Egypt the ]«;'*»; doomed to embrace the (Lv 18®® 20^®). Oa this crime the Koran and 
corpse of the vi\ !(. fc ! h "ee days (Wilkinson, Anc, Zendavesta likewise are very severe. The Israelites 
JSgyp, ii. 209) ; and while the Koran condemned were not always innocent. It was an evil practised 
prenatal murder as well, E. H. Palmer states in iur->’yiri- .. r* ,* \ !>. i - riini Hk' I- 

a note to Koran vi. 137, that female children were sm'iI % m!j It" . ;i. Ii/,- 1 - .v. •.;«<, -v .hat 

buried alive in Arabia. The following cases of both males and females were set apart for such 
suicide appear : Saul and his armouj-bearer, 1 S flagitious uses ; but if allowed in heathen temples, 
3D*®; \ 2 S 17®®; Zimri, 1 K 16’®; it was never to be permitted in the worship of J", 

Judas I <j '.!■ 27®; also Ptolemy Macron, Dt 23”, 1 K 14®^ 15” 22^®, 2 K 23’, Joh3^^ Hos 
2 Mac 10”, and Razis, 2 Mac 14^1-**®. It could 4’** (W. R. Smith, LS 133). 

be treated as a crime by the Jews (Jos. Wars, ill. Speaking Evil of Rulers.— In the theocracy 
viii. 6), but there is no mention of penally in the rulers are regarded as standing in the place of God, 
Scriptures. Murder in all its forms is foi'biddcn in and so all reproachful words are prohibited. In 
Ex 20”, Dt 5”. No sanctuary was to be allowed Ex 22®- ®®, Jg 5®, 1 S 2®®, Ps 82’* ®* ® the term is 
to the criminal (Ex 21”, Lv 24”* Nn 35”* ’®, Dt used so as to imply Ih-at judges or legal officers are 
19^"”, 1 K 2®®"®^). In poetic thought the voice of divine representatives. 

blood shed cried for vengeance until the murderer Swearing Falsely was never excusable even on 
v-as I niii-li' I_ (Cfii A woe is pronounced on behalf of the poor (Ex 20” 23’’®) ; but when it was 
llio oi'y il.ir L t oganh d as guilty (Ezk 24®*®) ; and directed against the innocent, it was so aggravated 
wlj-'riun-i.ca-'-i'.il.ju t r the most diligent efforts, in a crime as to permit of no reprieve or pity (Dt 
detecting the criminal (Jos. Ant, iv. viii. 16), it 19”“®’). See Lying and Oath. 
must by an elaborate and impressive ceremony Theft involved the culprit, when convicted, in 
exonerate itself (Dt 21’“®). So sacred was the fines of varying grades, and it has been thought, 
regard for human life, that the owner of an ox from Pr 6®®*®’ compared with Ex 22’, that the 
known to be vicious and causing death was held evil was more prevalent in the later history of the 
guilty of a capital crime, and the ox was stoned people. Kaim&r {Observations, ii. 194) shows that 
(J&K 21®®). ^ In Egypt, he who witnessed a murder it was shameful to steal in a caravanserai (Sir 41’9). 
without giving information of it was considered In later times it was not considered a crime to 
paf Hceps crirmnis, steal from a Samaritan or another thief. 

Irreverence and Unkindness to Parents.—The Uncleanness as the result of incontinence, lack 
command to honour father and. mother (Ex 20”)^ of restraint, or self-abuse, was forbidden directly 
also inculcated in the Koran fxvii, 24. 25), rests on (Lv 18’® 20’®) ; marked with the divine displeasure 
a sacred relation corresponding to that of the (Gn 38’®) ; and indirectly disapproved (Lv 15’“’®). 
divine creation. God’s majesty is violated when The Zendavesta pronounces a similar condemnation, 
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and allows of no atonement for the last-named. 
See separate article. 

Usury might not he taken from Isr. brethren, 
although the foreigner [nokhri) was expressly ex- 
cluded from this and (Ex 22 ^, Dt 

2320 . 2 ij^ ipjiQ practice s i>y Egyp. laws, 

and is reproved in the Koran (xxx. 38). In various 
passages those who abstain from the evil are com- 
mended (Dt 157 - 112413 , Ps 15«372 i* 26 ll2^ Pr IQi^ 
lEizk 1817). Extortionate and .tling is 

condemned (Job 22® 243*7), g * 

B. PUNISHMENTS. — Punishment is defined as 
' pain or any other penalty on a person for a crime 
or offence by an authority to which the offender is 
subject ; any pain or detriment suffered in con- 
sequence of wrong-doing’ [Standard Diet,). This 
article will describe some forms of suffering in- 
flicted on victims who might not be guUty of legal 
ofiences. Various words in OT are tr. by ‘punish- 
ment,’ but the Heb. word that most frequently 
represents the idea is in the sense of ‘ visit.’ In 
NT .1.0 i ■' ' "y as a tr. of vciSXaflrts 

and 7 i 01 ■ . I • 1®), iirtrifila (2 Co 

2®), iKdlKTjaLs (1 P 21^). Its purpose is not so much 
to execute vengeance as to deter from further 
violations, so that the offender ‘ will hear and fear 
and do no more pio<umptuou-ly ’ (Dt 11^ Ifi^®). It 
was the belief of rlie I-raelires That crimes were en- 
couraged by indulgence (Jos. Ant. n. vii. 4). The 
ancient Parsees taught that crime was punished in 
the next as well as in this world (Darmesteter, Sac. 
Bks. E. p. xevi). The term is properly restricted to 
penalty for violation of law; but suffering has often 
been imposed on the innocent and weak, as if these 
had transgressed order, when it meant no more than 
the arbitrary will of one in superior authori^. 
Punishment may extend to the forfeiture of life, 
and is then known in common law as Capital. In 
the Bible one thus liable is described as having 
committed a sin of death (Dt 22^®) ; a sin worthy 
of death (Dt 21 22 ). Such as he are said to be ‘ sons 
of death ’(IS 20®^ 26^®, 2 S 12®), or ‘ men of death ’ 
(19^). * He shall be put to death for his own sin ’ 
(Dt 2 K 14®). See also Jn ‘Ye shall 

die in your sin.’ Various modes of inflicting the 
penalty are mentioned, some of them as legally 
authorized among the chosen people, and others as 
administered by other nations or without regular 
warrant. The larger class of penalties was of 
secondary grade, and various means were devised 
to punish the offender and deter others from 

: ■ ui c either alluded to or mentioned 

in the Bible and the historical or literary works of 
the people of Israel ; — 

Anathema (dvddefjui ). — See sep. art. Cuese. 

Banishment. — ^There was no provision in the 
Mosaic code for exile, unless it is to be understood 
that in some instances he who was cut off from the 
congregation was expelled from his country as well 
as from his people. Temporary exclusion was 
ordered in the case of Miricm (Nu 12^®). In the 
Pers. period it appears as a possible j V.-: 

7^® (liawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 194). I 1 l.‘ 1 . 

authority resorted to this measure in the case of 
John, the author of the .^oc. (l^), and it was mnch 
dreaded by the Jews (Jos. Ant. xvi. i. 1). A 
wholesale deportation, as a military measure, was 
made by Sargon, king of Assyria (2 K 18^^). The 
flight 01 Absalom to Geshur to escape his father’s 
displeasure after Amnon’s assassination (2 S 13®® 
1473 - 14), and of Jeroboam to Egypt to avoid king 
Solomon (1 K 11"“), are cases of voluntary exile, but 
not formal punishment. 

Beating (rvfnravKTfiS?, He 11®®). — The bastinado 
was in common use among the Egyptians for thefts, 
petty frauds, and breach of trust. With it ihe 
male adulterer was punished. In minor ofi'ence^ a 
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stick was used. A debtor was often beaten (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egyp. ii. 210 ff.). In Assyria a mace 
was used to crush the skull (Layard, Ntn. and Bah. 
458). Though designed as a chastisement for 
slaves by the Greeks, ac-* ’ ■ *, be beaten to 
death (2 Mac 61®*®®*®®). c. 

Beheading. — ^A capital punishment not sanc- 
tioned in Mosaic law, but frequently practised 
among the Assyr., Pers., Gr,, Kom., and others. 
A cut in Eawlmson’s Ancient Monarchies shows 
the victim ' while the executioner 

seizes him ■. i e hair in despatching 

him. In this way the chief baker who incurred 
Pharaoh’s displeasure may have suffered (Gn 40i®), 
the subsequent 'he body being an 

added reproach ."cc . It is doubtful 

whether the seven sons of GiUeon were thus slain, 
Jg 9® (see Slaying with Spear or Sword. Ahab’s 
seventy sons lost their heads by command of Jehu 
(2 K 10®"®). The head of John the Baptist was 
severed by order of Herod (Mt 14®*^®, Mk 6^7), 
Thus also suffered James the Apostle (Ac 122). 
Many of the early ’..ere beheaded (Rev 

204). The head of ! '\' was removed after 

death (2 S 4®). Whether Sheba was slain before 
he was beheaded is not stated (2 S 202i‘22). 

Blinding, — ^The only legal authority for putting 
out the eyes imder the Mosaic dispensation would 
be foimd indirectly in the law of retaliation ‘ an 
eye for an eye’ (Ex 21^4, Lv 24^®, Dt 19^®" 2 ®), and 
therefore the punishment would he seldom inflicted. 
There is an indistinct reference to something of 
this sort in boring out the eyes of the spies (Nu 
16^4), As practised by Toi nr ' the Assyrians 
and Babjdonians ■- 1:- m .. hot irons for the 

it uj V designed ro incapacitate the 

vi( i it;i I'jo n lol- lil >'i, n volt, or the power of doing 
further harm. Thus Samson sufiered (Jg 
Zedekiah lost his eyes partly as a vindictive 
visitation, but more to effectually unfit him foi 
rulership (2 K 257 and Jer 52^^). In Persia it was 
inflicted for rascality, thieving, and rebellion. 
Criminals were not permitted to look on the face 
of the king (Est 7®). Nahash the Ammonite 
threatened that he would thrust out the right eyes 
of the inhabitants of Jabesh-^ead as a reproach 
on Israel, 1 S II 2 (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ; Harmer, 
Ohservations). 

Branding and Burning. — It has been surmised 
that in some cases where burning was inflicted as 
the • ‘ ‘ ■ I for unchastity, it meant branding 

on; ■ as a mark of shame. If, however, 

the extreme penalty is intended, it is represented 
as of pre-Mosaic authority, and was proposed for 
Tamar (Gn 3824). xhe Sifiaitic law directs that a 
priest’s daughter shall be burned for fornication 
(Lv 21®) ; and that this shall he the form of punish- 
ment for incest with a wife’s mother (Lv 20^4). 
Fire from the Lord ■ 1::. i slew Nadaband 
Abihu (Lv 1()^"3) B:;*! f i»‘g rijivo or scorching was 

pi Jicli>»ed by the P) 1. -i g 1 4 , Find us-ociatod with a 
soil of €OiilItc'aLioTHl2^) ; aNo l)\ f lie Bat), and Chald. 
(Jer 2922 ). Esarhaddon biiiirctl a king alive (G. 
Smith, Assyr. Discov.), and burning was attempted 
on Bhadrach and his companions (Dn 3). There is 
an allusion to the ■!.•('*< r ‘m T- in'* ; see also 2 Mac 
7®. Tradition ste -;!■*■( \ 'i** li cast Abraham 
into the fiery furnace for rc-fiu-'ing to worship 
Chald. god- Tnyjjd, Bah. and Sin.) Koran xxi. 
68, xxxvii. T',*)}. V 'l Gn 11®^ v.i.h Noli 1)7, where 
’-wr, may b ' ■ ■ ' ■ | ■ ‘I -.J as light (of a flame). The 
pouring of ii‘‘) . ■! Ii'j '1 down the throat (Jahn, Bid. 
Arch.) has no other authority than that of Rabbin, 
statement. Slaves were sometimes branded on the 
hand (Is 44®), but such disfigurement was forbidden 
by Jewish law (Lv 192 ®; cf. Gal 6^7)^ Branding 
accompanied doportJition hy the Persians (Rawlin 
son, Anc. Mon. iLi. 194). 
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Brayirg or Pouading in a Mortar. — This act is 
raentionec’ ■ the care of a 

fool. BV - ,*■ ’ V.' . • : ■' / be braised as 

with a pestle among corn (see Nestle", Cheyae, etc. 
: ."7 r i . """^7 • ’ i 7^'". 775, etc.). Tennant 

■-! “ ■ . it still remains as 

!*, : ; .f' 0 ■ / . '■ ' lave been charged 

with sucn erueiDy,'aiia a King oi Canday is said to 
have compelled a wife to poand her iafant child 
to death. There is probable aUasion to this form 
of punishment in Ee where the faithful 

are said to have been tortared or beaten {iTvfnro.via- 
^Tjcrav), and to have had trial of scoargings. It is 
said that Eleazar was beaten on an instrament 
like a ium (2 Mac and Jos. (De, Macc» 6, 9) 
mentions a wheel (rpox^s) as an instrument of tor- 
ture. Hazael pat men under sledges with iron 
spikes (2 K 8^^ 10^^' with Am 1®* •*), to which also 
the Ammonites were probably subjected (2S 12®\ 
1 Ch 20®). The Talm. is quoted by Lightfoot as 
saying that Nebuzaradan used iron rakes on some 
of his captives (Jei 522®-®®). 

Confiscation. — An. act for which r.o : is 

made in the Mosaic economy, bat j /« i. la 
modified form by Pers. rale, so that a residence 
might be destroyed j bat no mention is made of 
the forfeiture or property for the benefit of the 
State (Ezr 6^^, Dn 2® #). The act described in Ezr 
72 ® seems to convey the idea of modem confiscation. 

Crucifixion.— See sep. art. Ceoss. 

Catting Asunder. — In • . \ ■ '‘y (■■'t the threat as 
recorded in Dn 2® and ; , i ■i‘ 1 . ; might be cat 
in more than two pieces. The verb used in Mt 
24®, Lk 12*®, is SfyjnoiLeiv, which in its etymology 
sigrilfieft sevoiiiig hi two parts. 

Cutting off froia the People rnp, '3,* 

LXX ^loXo^pejJw). — A term used in Gn 17^^ as 
penalty for neglect of circumcision, and in the law 
to be employed as a punishment for certain 
breaches (1) in morals, (2) in the Ahrahamic cove- 
nant, and (3) in the Levitical ritual. For immor- 
ality such as filial iiieverence, incest, and unclean 
connexions, the offender, in at least seven cases, 
was '*(■ ‘Uv exposed to death (Lv 18®® 

209-21 I ■ ; . . ■ • .nner he who does aught pre- 
sumptuously (EV ‘with a high hand’), that is, 
wilful sin in general, was liable (Nu 15®®"®^). In the 
breach of the covenant it may be doubted whether 
the extreme penalty of dea'’> h *. ' b\ 

indicted, as in Ex 30®-^, Lv23®®*®^, a * . N . ;i I ■ . ' 
are instances where the punishment for offences that 
were kindred to such as are expressly do'-.'guaLed 
as a breach of ritual, meant death. Su< .1 arc the 
cases of (1) Nadab and Abihu (Lv 10^* ®) ; (2) Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16®®), These ‘ perished 
from the congregation ’ (see Nu 12^®, in which it is 
stated that Miriam, for leprosy, was ‘as one dead’ 
in her temporary exclusion). The punishment 
in general seems so severe that it has been sug- 
gested that it was possibly voidable either by an 
elaborate atonement on the offender’s part (Nu 
16®’“®), or by a divine commutation, the pen^ty 
being recorded but not executed. In some in- 
stances it meant, perhaps, only deprivation of 
certain civil and social pri\^eges. There are two 
such cases; (1) when the pecmle ate of the blood in 
one of Saul’s campaigns (1 S 14®®) ; (2) when king 
Uzziah offered incense (2 Ch 26^®* ®®). On the other 
hand, in Ex 31^^- the meaning of the penalty as 
attached to Sabbath-breaking is interpreted as 
death, t 

* The plural D’DJ^ appaiently means ‘kinsfolk,* ‘relatives,* so 
that ‘cut off from his (their) people* is a better rendering 
than ‘from the people.* 

t It may be questioned whether, when ‘cut off from his 
people* stands alone, anyfung more is intended than to express 
strongly the divme disapproval under threat of excommumca- 
bon. Of. ‘ I will cut off,* lv 17io 20® 0 8 [all H], and see I7owack, 
fiisb. ilr^. 1 833 f. and EiUm. on On 


Divine Yisitation. — In the theocratic economy 
there were certain sins for which the nation at 
large suffered. The punishment was considered 
as inflicted by the divine hand, the visitation 
itself being manifestly due to no human in- 
strumentality, though man was sometimes the 
executioner of God’s will. Divine condemnation 
was executed agamst idolatry, 7’ 7 ^ . 

oppression of the poor, covetousi : 
which betokened a rebellious or unholy spirit, or 
for which an individual could not obtain redress. 
Human agencies might be employed m the adinin- 
i&fcration of the penalty, hut God Himself was 
regarded as the avenger of the wrong. He it was 
who led the people, for their wickedness, into 
captivity (Ezr 9’, Jer 15®, Am 9^), threatened them 
with the curse (Dt 281®"®^^, Jer 24^), with consump- 
tion and fever (Lv 26^®), and inflammation and 
fiery heat (Dt 28®®), caused the drought (Dt IP’ 
2823.24^ Is 5®, Jer 50®®, Hag and famine 

(Lv 26®®, Jer 24^® 34^’, Bev 6®),ldndled a consuming 
fire (Dt 4®^ Is 66^®, He 12®®), showed His indignation 
by hail and tempest (Is 30®®, Hag 2^’’), inflicted 
pestilence and plague (Ezk 6^^ 7^®), exposed to the 
taunt of proverb and reproach (Dt 28®’, 2 Ch 7®®, 
Jer 24^®), smote with scourge (Is 10®® 28^®* ^®), and 
with the sword in the hands of enemies, as shown 
in so many passages that the reader may consult a 
concordance for a complete view of these and all 
other providential pimishments named. His dis- 
pleasure at Korah was shown by the earthquake 
(Nu 16®®). Idolatry was punished by captivity. 
D 1 . y of jusf'*( J ’ war. Perjury invited 

. .ti. 'bea'-i-. . I* i ithes was attended with 

drought and famine (ibchurer, HJP IL ii. 91). 

Drowning was not distinctively a Jewish punish- 
ment, It was the penalty in Babylonia for the 
wife who repudiated her husband {Encyc, Brit, art. 
‘Babylonia^). J erome, however, says that offenders 
were thils sometimes put to death among the Jews 
as well as among the Bomans. There is an allusion 
to this mode of dying in Mt 18®, Mk 9^. Jos. 
{Ant. XIV. XV. 10) states that some Galileans 
revolted and drowned the partisans of Herod, 
Exposure to Wild Beasts. — Daniel and his 
enemies were cast into a den of lions (Dn 6), and 
the practice of ’ . ' . * '• '>7 ndersissaid to 

be still in vogue 'i 1 t / j.'i- M o* cc- In the use of 
a strong figure in Mic 4^® human beings are repre- 
sented as being gored or trodden by beasts. The 
lion from whom St. Paul was said to be delivered 
(2 Ti 4^’) undoubtedly means Nero. No conclusive 
exegesis has been given of 1 Co 15®®. Many are of 
the opinion that human foes are described, but 
there is some plausible argument in favour of the 
literal view. The inroads of wild animals, as by an 
act of God, are to he regarded as a punishment of 
Israel for unfaithfulness (Lv 26®®, Dt 32®^ 2 K 17®®). 
The disobedient prophet, named Jadon according 
to Jos. {Ant. VIII. ix. 1), met death from God by a 
lion (1 K 13®®). Contrariwise, the righteous are 
I protected (Job 5®®, Hos 2^®), 

Fines were 1 -.‘r im *.' ! « J a ‘ I h“ option of the injured 
party as a s^-cial p: to freedmen (slaves 

being punished), ana in earliest times the money 
was presented to the priest or at the sanctuary. It 
was not in accordance with Sem. doctrine to com- 
pel the aggrieved to accept material coruj -'ii-ation 
(W. B, Smith, BS 329, 378). In ilii- c.i^e of a 
mortal result, the mulct which might be iu lieu of 
co’po'ai rx'na’.y wa-s called ‘ransom (BY ‘redemp- 
i •• i • of iil>' ^Ja' 2 '®®), but was never allowed for 
wilful murder (Nu 35®^*®®). The specific amount 
was generally left to be determined by the judicial 
tribunal (Ex 21®®* ®®), but the su m for fatal injury 
hj an ox to a servant was fixed at 30 shekels 
(Ex 21®®), for humbling an unbetrothed virgin at 
50 shekels (Dt 22®®), and the highest amount named 
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is for slander i- 1 ■' /s chastity, 100 shekels 
(Dt22i®). Sev‘ I'js.. .■ 

Flaying is mentioned (fig.) Mic It was a 

practice in Assyi ” ’ the victim may have 

previously died , ‘ , Anc, Mon, i. 478 ; 

Layard, Nin, and Bab. ; Mon. of Nin.). The 
Persians would flay and then crucify (Kawlinson, 
iii. 246; also recognized in the Zendavesta). 
Herodotns (iv. 64, v. 25) states that Persians and 
Scythians nsed the skins so obtained. 

Hanging consisted usually in the suspension of 
the lifeless form as a mark of reproach. By this 
David showed his disapproval of the slaughter of 
Ishbosheth (2 S 4 ^^)^ The person whose body was 
so exposed was * accursed of God ’ (Dt 212®, GslI 3^®), 
and for this reason it might not remain in view 
over night (Jos 10®®). This word is used for the 
act of impaling (dmcrKoXoTrl^etVy Ezr 6^^), a common 
custom in Assyria. A sharp-pointed stake in a 
perpendicular position ^netrated the body just 
below the breast-bone (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon, i. 
477). It was frequent in Persia. Darius impaled 
V" ’ ' (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 295 n. ; 

■■ ‘ ■ 9). The Philistines gibbeted (on 

crosses, Jos. Ant. VL xiv. 8) the dead bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan (1 S 3P®, 2 S 21^2* ^), Other Greek 
words used to represent this act are and 

Tapadety/mrl^eiv, for which the Vulg. uses crucijigere 
(see Cross); and so St. Paul, j -oMr- ■■ to the 
accepted exegesis of the time, <‘T ;■!.»»! \>i 21®® to 
the Ignominy of Jesus. Execution on the gallows 
was not prescribed for any crime in the Mosaic 
code. There is a difference of opinion whether the 
chief baker (Gn 4P®) lost his life by being hanged bj 
‘su i;c k.o ■■ r' ■’ 

' I {» ■ «. Jo *> J. ‘ . '! ''I, I C. i 

ii. 213). In later history offenders were hanged by 
the hands (La 5^®, Targ. 12), and in 1 Mac 1“ it is 
stated that dead children were hanged to the necks 
of their mothers. Ahithophel (2 S 17®®) and Judas 
(Mt 27®, Ac P®) voluntarily, in chagrin and re- 
morse, took their lives by hanging. There is an 
apparent allusion to this form of punishment in 
1 A 20®^). The Gibeonites may have adopted this 
method of avengement on the sons of Saur(2 S 2P), 
because it was in vogue among the aboriginal 
nations of the land. Stanley {Hist. Jew. Ch. ii. 37) 
says the victims were first crucified, then suspended. 
Under the Persian rule there was resort to the 
gallows {yv, but called ‘tree’ in Gn 40^®, Dt 21®®) 
for ])’.irii.-hiTig the conspirators against Ahasuerus 
(Est 2-‘b, I la man (7''- “’) a ii<l his ten aons (iP^) ; possibly 
the same as impalement. 

Imprisonment. — Offenders were confined by the 
Israelites as well as other nations. The prison was 
often used merely f < ■ \ * r ' ward until 

the pleasure of the ^ . . i ■ ■ ■ . . be known. 

So Joseph by Potiphar (Gn 39®®*®^) ; the son of 
Shelomith, for bla-ji m i> (Lv 24^®) ; the man who 
gathered sticks on i:.i‘ Sabbath (Nu 15®^) ; the 
apostles after healing the lame man (Ac 4®) ; St. 
Peter, by order of Herod, till a convenient time 
for his execution (Ac 12^). Incarceration was often 
accompanied with other punishments (cf. Samson 
grinding for the Philistines, Jg 16®^), or it was re- 
garded as an alternative (Ezr 7®®). Jeremiah was 
smitten as well as imprisoned (Jer 37^). The 
murderer and debtor might be delivered both to 
prison and the tormentors (Mt IS®®). Zedekiah used 
the prison for the protection of Jeremiah from his 
enemies (Jer 37®^). He was then transferred to 
the princes, who cast him into the dungeon or pit 
(Jer 38®). For the Eng. word ‘dungeon’ or 
‘prison’ in Gn 401® 39®®, 1 K 22®^, 2 K 25®®, 2 Ch 
16^®, Ps 1427, Ee 4^ Is 24®® 42^, Jer 37^ 62^, 

there are eight different roots in the Heb. which 
would imply that detention of those under accusa- 
tion or in disfavour was regular and quite common, 


the confinement itself being for the purpose of 
punishment. Confinement in Jail was inflicted as 
a preliminary punishment by Ahab on Micaiah, 
accompanied with spare bread and w^ater diet (1 K 
22®7) ; by Asa on Hanani (2 Ch 16^®). The motive 
of Herod in *• ’ ; ■ ; John the Baptist is un- 

certain (Mt 4^*;. Baraobas was committed for 
insurrection, and it would appear as if this were 
intended to be final (Lk 23^®). In the prison-house, 
which might contain cells (Jer 37^®), there was 
sometimes a pit with or without water (Jer 38®, 
Zee 9^^), and the court of the prison is mentioned 
in Jer 37, 38, 39, and elsewhere. In some prisons 
there were stocks (Jer 20® 29®®, Ac 16®^). To the 
Rom. prison there were three parts ; communiora, 
iiUeriora, where Paul and Silas were kept, and the 
Tullianum or dungeon, the place of execution 
(Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, i. 304 n.). 
There is an allusion to prisoners at labour in Job 
3^®, and they might be held in chains (Ps 105^® 107^®, 
Jer 40^). 

Indignities. — There was resort to various means 
of heaping contumely on an offender; such as 
i. :*o . '*!*;•. ;;i sd < ..so burial for a blasphemer (Jos. 

. .v. I.. i V. 2K 9i®2p8*i^s^ 2Ch24®®, 

Jer 22^®). Some victims were slain and left in the 
street or cast behind the walls (Ps 79®*®, To 2®). 
Heads of the slain were removed and carried in 
triumph (1 S 17®7 31®). Dead bodies were burned 
(Jos 7^®* ®®, Lv 20^^, Am 2^. See Burning) or hanged 
(2 S 41 a, Gn 4017-19 [see Hanging], Nu 25^* Dt 21®®-®^). 
Stones were thrown on the corpse, as on that of 
Achan (Jos 725 . king of Ai (Jos 8 ®®), and on 

the tomb of Absalom (2 S 18^7), Mohammedans still 
maintain the custom when passing by its supposed 
site (Thomson, Land and Book, i. 61) ; but Harmer 
plausibly suggests that the ‘ heap of stones ’ was 
erected in honour.^ Some forms of execution were 
* •; . ' ' f j • ( iL . 

\i» I !*•!, . j < *! ^ O'l c. 

I *» , . 'N* * »■ . “ * /t V ^ ^ . !.•' 

Egypt a calumniator of the dead was subject to 
severe punishment (Wilkinson, Anc. Egvp.). 

Mutilation was practised, but not under direct sanc- 
tion of the covenant law. The thumbs and great toes 
of Adonibezek were severed (Jg 1®* 7). The slayers 
of Ishbosheth (2 S 41 ®) lost their hands, but possibly 
after death. Nebuchadrezzar threatened to cut in 
pieces his offending counsellors (Dn 2®). At the 
command of Antiochus Epiphanes (aco. to 2 Mac 
71 *^), seven brothers suffered horrible outrages, 
among others that of tearing out the tongue, a very 
common cruelty among the Assyrians. In Egypt 
robbers were sometimes deprived of the right hand 
for the first offence, the left foot for the second, 
and the left hand for the third ; though the theft 
of food -jol < u’cljv perishable was not so severely 

unishes .'ii Egyp.). To this act our 

aviour’s statement in Mt 24“, Lk 12^®, seems to 
allude. An Egyptian victor was known to display 
severed hands as proof of the number of his tropnies 
(see 1 S 18 ® 7 ). The town of Rhinocolura was said to 
be peopled by robbers who had lost their noses. The 
nose and ears of an adulterer were cut off (Diod. Sic. i. 
78), and from Ezk 23®® it appears that the usage was 
in ^ 0 ;. :o V 11:01 / the Babylonians. (On the horrible 
c*i ncinc.'>of.*\ lijiTiipnl, ji<t» (‘ordoo on hi" cylinder, 
H'cii’yMii. 31* 5).} ilhig" uoic put in ilie bps or 
noses of captives (2 Ch 33^^ ‘among the thorns,’ 
RV ‘in chains,’ Is 37®®, Ezk 19^*®; Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iiL 7 ; and see Am 4®). 

Plucking off the Hair was a punishment inflicted 
on Jews who had indulged m mixed marriages 
(Neh 13®®). It may have been intended simply for 
disfigurement. The prophet in Is 50® alludes to 
the Judicial practice as common in his time. The 
effort was so vicious as described in 2 Mao V, that 
the skin was tom off with the hair ; but in scalping. 
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as practised by the . American Indians, a knife 
was used. As an insult to David’s servants, half 
of the heard was shaven off (2 S 10^). The head 
was subjected to other indignities (Job 30^®, Mt 
27^®, Mk 12^). 

Precipitation. — It is stated in 2 Ch 25^^ that 
10,000 Edomites were cast from a rock by the 
children of Judah. So two Jewish women are said 
to have suffered (2 Mac 6^®). Of the same sort are 
the acts mentioned in 2 K 8^^, Hos 10^^ 13^®. On 
column iv. 100, 101 of Assurbanipal (G. Smith), it 
is stated that certain persons were thrown on the 
stone lions and bulls m a quarry, the fall designed 
to be fatal. Calmet is of opinion, with Jerome 
as u. that this was the fate of Oreband 

Zeeb (Jg T^). An attempt after this manner was 
made on the life of Jesus (Lk 4^^). 

Restitution. — There was enacted an elaborate 
system for compensating an injured party under 
the sanction of Mosaism. As far as possible the 
restoration was identical with, oi ’ ■ to, the 

loss of time or powder (Ex 2P®"^®, . ' ^ 19^^). 

He who stole and then slew or sold a live ox had to 
restore fivefold ; if it was a live sheep fourfold. The 
penalty was designed in part to be prohibitory, 
because sheep were more exposed in the desert, 
while oxen were necessary ana not so easily taken. 
In later history it appears as if sevenfold might 
be exacted (Pr 6*h See also the LXX tr. of 2 S 
12®, where seven is substituted for four). If the iden- 
tical animal was restored, another of equal value 
was all that the law required besides. Burglary 
doomed the culprit to uniequited death or to 
slavery. For breach of trust or for trespass, twenty 
er cent, additional to the original sum was 
emanded (Lv 6^"®, Nu 5®'^®). He who was de* 
tected in the theft of a pledge, or was found guilty 
in the matter of trespass while the property was 
in his hand, must pay double. Pecuniary com- 
pensation must be furnished for damages by an 
animal, when not on its own OTound (Ex 22®) ; and 
when a fatality occurred in the case of a servant, 
thir^ shekels must be paid to the loser (Ex 21^^ ; 
see Dt 22^®). One case only is mentioned of per- 
mitted commutation for hiill-gOTing (Ex 212«’®2j^ 
In case a married woman was killed, the fine was 
paid to her father’s (instead of her own) family 
(Lewis, ffeb. Ant.). Akin to restoration is 
redemption, referred to in Lv 25^* Ezk 18^* 
Remuneration was expected for lo".-* by fire, 
through negligence, of Ji 'Siandiiig gi ain held ; or for 
the loss or damage^ of a pledge (Ex 22®* ^* 
Under Rom. law a jailer losing his prisoner was 
liable to the punishment which was to be inflicted 
for the crime on which the arrest had been made 
(Ac 12^ 16^). In NT morals it was taught that 
the guilt of theft could not be compounded by 
restitution. *Let him that stole steal no more’ 
(Eph 4^) ; hut Zacchaeus, on the occasion of his 
pardon, proposed to restore fourfold (Lk 19®). 

Retaliation was authorized in the code of Ex 
2124. 26^^ II Qgg among other nations, esp. the 

Egyptians (cf. the lex talionis of the Romans). It 
wa-5 not unequivocally a ] ipi o\ od by ancient authors, 
because it was apt to cu ■generate into mere revenge 
and would often bo unia’i in ils operation. The 
possibility of its baneful consequences is shown by 
Thomson [Land and Book, i. 447, 449). Diodorus 
Siculus instances a one-eyed man as suffering more 
than the victim with two eyes. Favormus shows 
the injustice of this principle in operation as con- 
tamed in one of the Twelve Tables, m that the same 
member may he worth more to one man than to 
another, as the right hand of a scribe or painter 
compared with that of a singer. Hence it had to 
be administered with certain modifications. Thus 
Heb. law adopted the principle, hut lodged the appli- 
cation with the judge {Ex212-^, Lv 241^-22 


aggressor, by the payment of a ransom, could com- 
pound with the aggrieved and be relieved from thf« 
full penalty of the law. A false accuser was required 
to suffer the same penalty that he proposed against 
the accused (Dt 19^^*^). Heb. law was milder in spirit 

of each other (Dt 24^®). This equitable exemption 
■ " ' by the Chaldseans (Dn 6^), or even 
b. ■ V ■ , 'sraeKl K2121, 2K92f’). 

Sawing Asunder. — In He the term is used to 

describe an ancient form of punishment, which was 
possibly a crushing under instruments of iron (Am 
P) ; and it is said, on the authority of Justin 
Martyr {Dial, with Trypho), to have been practised 
on Isaiah. There is an allusion to ■ ' 

this sort in Pr 20^® (RV) ‘He bi ingetii 
wheel over them’ (cf. Is Saws are men- 

tioned in 2 S 12^^, 1 Ch 20® ; and while it is painful i 
to admit that David may have been guilty of such ! 
severity, the literal interpretation is the most 1 
plausible and accords with the usages of the times. 
(See, however. Driver, Beb. Text of Sam, 226 ff*. ). ^ 

In Shaw’s Travels a case is described where the 
victim 'v . ■ ' ’ ’ 'tween two boards and dis 

severed .ci 1 ■.! (Smith, DR), and anothei 
case is mentioned by Harmer [Observations) as 
occurring on Stewart’s journey to Mequinez. 

Scourging with Thorns (see also Stripes). — In 
the marginal reading of Jg 8^, Gideon is repre- i 
sented as threatening to thresh the men of Succoth , 
with thorns and briers, and in the margin to 
8 ^® it is stated that they were thus punished, as i 
Stanley [Hist, Jew, Ch.) suggests, with the acacia. 
The scorpions (d'^IPS?) mentioned in 1 K 12^^ may 
have been knotted sticks, or ropes into which wire 
was plaited, or iron points or nails or cutting pieces 
of lead were inserted. Calmet guesses that David 
so treated the Moabites (2 S 8^). Some attempt to 
solve the much-mooted difficulties of 2 S 12®^ by a 
reference to this mode of punishment. 

Slavery. — In Heh, law it was possible for a 
pepon to fall into servitude for a limited time. A 
thief, when unable to make restitution, was sold 
with wife and children (Ex 22®). The misfortune 
of debt led to the same result {2 K 4^, Neh 5®). 
The statute of limitations mercifully provided 
against oppressive usage and permanent enslave- 
ment (Lv 25®®'^®, Dt 15^2, Jer 34^^). The Rabbins 
say a woman could not he sold for theft. Joseph 
proposed, as an Egyptian procedure, to make a slave 
of the detected puferer of his cup (Gn 44^^). See 
•*1 * * •* ! * 

Si.i;. ;ii;i 1;; or Sword. — This was an ex- 

peditious method, sometimes adopted in an emer- 

f ency. The spear, javelin, or dart (He 12^®) was to 
e used on trespassers at the foot of Sinai (Ex 19^®). 
Phinehas went so armed in eager and immediate 
punishment of the man found with a Midianitish 
woman (Nu 25'^*®). The sword was taken by the 
Levites against the worshippers of the golden calf 
(Ex 3227), and in Dt 13^®"^® authority is given for 
its use in the wholesale slaughter of a city for 
idolatry. Some cutting instrument was employed 
by Abimelech in the murder of his brethren (,Jg 
9®). Samuel hewed Agag to pieces with the sword 
(1 S 16®®), and with the same Doeg massacred the 
pripts in Nob (1 S 22^®* ^®). According to the Ux 
talionis, the young Amalekite who claimed that he 
drew the sword to kill Saul was put to death with 
the same kind of implement (2 S 1^®), with which or 
the spear Ishhosheth was assassinated (2 S 4®* 7). The 
sword was used in the summary executions ordered 
by Solomon (1 K 22®* si* 34)^ gj it Elijah slew the 
prophets of Baal (1 K 19^ j, and it was common in 
regal and martial proceedings, becoming still more 
prominent in post-Bab. times. The swmrd or axe was 
employed to carry out the order of Jehu on Ahab’s 
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sons (2 K 10'^) (see Beheading). Thus Jehoram 
murdered his brethren (2 Ch 21^), and Jehoiakim 
despatched Urijah (Jer 26^). The sword as an 
instrument of punishment is specifically mentioned 
in Job 19^. See also Divine Yisitation. 

The Stocks ^v\6v rrevrea^pLYYOp)* This 

machine, though probably of Egjrp, origin, is not 
described in r ’ * but in it Hanani, 

the seer, was ^ ^ \ j ,, and Jeremiah 

was punished (Jer 20^). In Jer 27^ RV uses 
‘bars' for AV ‘yokes,' and in Jer 29^® changes 
‘ prison ’ to ‘ stocks,' and * stocks * to ‘ shackles,' 
that IS, the pillory. It usually contained five holes 
for the neck, arms, and legs, which sometimes were 
inserted crosswise. One form (ip) was designed for 
the legs only. The word ‘ stocks ' is employed in 
Job 13^ 33^^ and Pr 7^, and this form of torture 
was probably in mind when Ps 105^® was written. 
It was an inniction among the Romans as indicated 
by Ac 16^. 

Stoning was the ordinary formal and legal mode 
of infiictmg punishment m the earlier history of 
the children of Israel, and was in vogue before the 
departure from Egypt (Ex 8^®). Even beasts might 
be the vh ^ j*- a spectacular example 

(Ex^ 19^® *.'!■' - o'-i-rj was the penalty for 

taMng ‘ the accursed ining (Jos 7^) ; for adultery 
ii ^ {■ y.\' b M i 'uonounced 

ir* -Ji- , . ■ ■ * o: < ■ .1 • g .. out stated 

in Dt Jn 8®*’; for biii'-i-b'Muy (Lv 24^®“^), 

and on this specious charge \ ^ -o li U R and 
Stephen (Ac 7®) suffered, and an effort was made 
to show J* ' ' '.■ui' ; by a feint to stone Him (Jn 
10®^) ; for ■ \ I* j ' (Lv 20®* idolatry (Dt 13^®), 
dishonour to parents (Dt 21^^), ' _ falsely 

(Dt 13®*^®), and Sabbath - breaking (Ex 3P^ 35^ 
Nu 15®®* ®®)* Doubtless other capital crimes would 
thus be punished, and the city of Jerusalem was so 
threatened as if it were an individual culprit (Ezk 
16^®). In an orderly proceeding the witness was to 
cast the fii'^t stotic (Dt 1 7^ Jn 8’’"), and as the Rabbins 
say, on the chest ; and if others were necessa:^ to 
produce death, the bystanders hurled them. Law- 
, less movements are mentioned or suggested, like 
that to which Moses thought himself exposed (Ex 
17^), the jj' --Ml 'I-' ' cts on Adoram {1 K 12^®) 
and Zechj, • i, ^ J • i , , in the danger dreaded by 

the priests on account of their estimate of the 
Baptist (Lk 20®), and the assault on St, Paul in 
Iconium (Ac 14®). Poisoners among the Persians 
were laid on one stone and crushed by another 
(Rawlinson, Am. Mon. iii. 247 ; see Mt 21^, Lk 
20^®). 

Strangling was a later form of capital punishment 
among the Jews (W. R. Smith, liS 398), out there is 
no scriptural authority for it. The convict was 
immersed in clay or mud, and a cloth was twisted 
around the neck and drawn in opposite directions 
by two lictors, so as to take the breath. Durmg 
the operation molten lead might be poured down 
the throat (Sanhedr. 10. 3). The proposed humili- 
ation of the Syrians before Israel (1 K 20®^) may 
hint at the practice. See Hanging. 

Stripes. — The Mi* t b* oulrlucd that an 

offender might be ;■ (Lv 19®®, 

Dt 22^), not exceeding forty (Dt 25®) ; and this 
limit was carefully observed, as on St. Paul (2 Co 
11®^), for a single^ stroke in excess subjected the 
executioner to pimisliment. The scourge was com- 
posed of three thongs, of which 39 was the largest 
multiple within the limit. It was the most com- 
mon mode of secondary pnnislirr>cnt, and the idea 
of disgrace did not seem to at inch to it (but see 
Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 21). No station of life was 
exempt (see from Pr 17®®, indicating that the noble 
may be smitten, and 10^® that a rod is proper for 
the vacant-minded) . The bastinado may have been 
used on Jeremiah (20® 37^®). Scourging was in- 


dicted on a bondmaid overtaken in illegal inter- 
course (Lv 19®®), on a husband who falsely accused 
his wife, on a person who used abusive language 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. X. 6), on ecclesiastical offenders in 
the synagogue (Mt 10^^, Ac 26^^), and it might be 
used on the debtor (Mt 5®® 18®^}. As to the method ; 
the culprit lay on the ground while under casti- 
gation, in the presence of the Judge, who during 
the infliction proclaimed the words in Dt 28®®* 
and concluded with those in Ps 78®®. In later 
times an adult male Avas stripped to the waist and 
m a bending posture lashed to a pillar ; a female 
received the stripes while sitting with head and 
shoulders bent forward ; and a boy was punished 
with his hands tied behind him. The Mosaic re- 
gulations were in pleasing contrast with those of 
the Zendavesta, which i' ' ■* as 10,000 

stripes for the murder or a water dog (JJarmesteter, 
Intro.). The Porcian law forbade the scourging 
of Rom. citizens (Cic. in Verr. v. 53, Ac 16®^ 22®®}. 
Nevertheless, it was regarded as a wholesome 
punishment, and is zealously advocated in Pr 13®* 
2313. 14 , geg gij 30^*^®. It is a symbol of divine 
correction (Ps 89®®), and is regarded as a purifier 
(Pr 20®*^). The Moslems have a proverb that the 
stick is from heaven, a blessing from God. 

S j.Toc-. 1 )’ ■ i a* -MO ' ^ers. mode of dealing 
with offenders. A case is described (2 Mac 13**®) : 
Menelans was fastened to a revolving wheel in a 
standpipe 50 cubits high, filled with ashes, in 
which he was ■■* ' ‘>.inersed, until death 

ensued. Anotht ■ ' cr*. attributes a similar 

method to the M. ■ , the victim being 

placed on a beam, under which the ashes were 
constantly stirred until he was overcome with heat 
and dust (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 246). 

LiTERATTniK.--In addifor to tho c.ctbor/ie'; oi^od In the art , 
il 0 K.'d'r rn-'v IFanhijrjr Ill' t. *1 'ri .1 T'- “•* ’ 

'M I. ■ -T".J) i ‘<i *' C 1 Hiir (')’.) '.1 ■ , ' , . '1 "t *' < \ T IS 

* .tt’-*. i>' I ' .'I • > .p ■':‘rr:'(il ■ » ‘ I’. . '■» /I'l'/f, 

I r**/)?:, ^ T : ^'1 * / / 

1‘S. f * 0 . IJ'’. uM N . • 

P'- *. ' V' *, JI'i**!' ipr. y (i XT'. 

V ^ ' • IIJP ii . ; W It Smith, 

OTJC^ S40 t, S68f. ; J W. i.VV r *• 122-130; 

DiUtnann, Com. on the Pent., and Driver, Deut. Qpasslm\ 

J. POUCHEB. 

CRIMSON. — Two words are tr. ‘ crimson ' in 
both AV and RV, tdW (Is 1^®), LXX k6kkipos, 
and karmil (2 Ch 2"^* 3^*). KarwAl is a later 

word used in place of the earlier sMni. Shdni 
IS rendered once ( Jer 4®° AV) crimson. In the same 
passage in RV, and in all other passages Avhere it 
occurs in both VSS, it is rendered scarlet. In 
Is P® is rendered scarlet, LXX <(> 0 iviKovy, and 
vh^T] crimson, LXX kI^kkivov. It is probable that the 
distinction of these two colours was not accurately 
made at that time, as indeed it has not been pre- 
served in the VSS. See Colours ; and for the 
insect producing both these colours see Scarlet. 

G. E. Post. 

CRIPPLE.— See Medicine. 

CRISPIN(J PINS (D'tsnn, Is 3®®, RV ‘satchels,* 
and 2 K 5®®, AV and RV ‘bags'; see Bag Zh ). — To 
‘crisp' is in mod. language to ‘ crimp,' that is, curl 
in short wavy folds. The word is often used in 
Shaks., Milton, and others, of the curl a breeze 
makes on the water, as Par. Lost, iv. 237, ‘ the 
crisped brooks' ; cf. Bjron, Chitde Barold, iv. 211, 
*I would not their vile breath should crisp the 
stream.' But the earliest ref. is to the hair ; and 
a ‘crisping pin’ is an instrument for crimping 
the hair. Cf. Pocklington (1637), ‘Fetch me my 
Crisping pinnes to curie my lockes.' 

J. Hastings. 

CRISPUS (Kp(<nros). — The chief ruler of the 
Jewish synagogue at Corinth (Ac 18®). Convinced 
by the reasonings of St. Paul that Jesus was the 
Messiah, he hSieved with all his house. The 
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apostle mentions him (1 Co as one of the few 
persons whom he himself had baptized. Tradition 
represents him as having afterwards become bishop 
of iEgina {Goyist. A 2 :)ost, vii. 46). E. M. Boyd. 

CROCODILE (EYm Job 4R).— The crocodile is 
doubtless meant by leviathan in the above passage 
and Job 3^. In Fs 74^-^ leviathan refers to Pharaoh, 
under the simile of a crocodile. Of Ezk 29^, where 
Pharaoh is called ‘ the great dragon {tannim^ for the 
usual tannin) that lieth in the midst of his rivers,’ 
and 32^, where he is compared to a ‘ whale (also 
tanntm AYm, EV text ‘dragon’) m the seas,’ 
the reference being to the crocodile of the river 
(Arab, bahr = sea, the usual Arab, way of speaking 
of their great river the Nile). See Leviathan, 
Beagon The crocodile is a saurian, sometimes 
attaining a length of 20 feet. His hack and sides 
are covered with an < • > *• ’. ^ 

swords, slingstones, i i < ■ , 1 ‘ " '); 

not to he injured by clubs (BY for AY ‘ darts ’ v.^Q), 
or even spherical bullets. The scales of which this 
armour is composed are beautifully marked. His 
jawsareset ‘ ■ I’s ■ ■ . - 1 h^v.i^^). 

His neck is ‘ ' j p ’ - . i ' ' ^ail is 

also very muscular, and a blow from it will crush 
a man. His legs are short. The toes of the fore 
feet are five, and of the hind feet only four. The 
inner t^vo toes of the fore feet and the inner one 
of the hind feet are destitute of claws. The rest 
have strong claws (v.^o). The crocodile is well 
characterized as ‘a king over all the children of 
pride’ (v ^), In one other passage (Jer 14®) EYm 
gives ‘ crocodile ’ for tannim^ AY • ’ • . . - ’ 

The Land Crocodile (Lv 11®® jtV ; is not a croco- 
dile, but probably the Monitoe (see Chameleon). 

G. E. Post. 

CRQOKBACKT (Amer. RY ‘crook-hacked’), Lv 
2R0. See Medicine. 

**CRass is the tr. of the Gr. (Travp6$j the name 
applied in NT to the instrument upon which Jesus 
Christ suffered death. Owing to the variety of the 
methods in which crucifixion might be inflicted, and 
the indefiniteness of the . \ is im- 
possible to determine v • exact 

nature of the cross used in His case. <TTavpb$ means 
properly a stake, and is the tr. not merely of the 
Lat. crux (cross), hut oipalus (stake) as well. As 
used in NT, however, it refers evidently not to 
the simple stake used for impaling, of which wide- 
spread punishment crucifixion was a refinement, but 
to the more elaborate cross used by the Romans in 
the time of Christ. Besides the crux simplex, or 
simple stake, we may exclude from consideration 
the so-called cross of St. Andrew, shaped like an X? 
ihc origin of which is much later, and concerning 
die aciiiai use of which there is much doubt. 
There remain of the four varieties of cross usually 
enumerated only two, between which the choice 
must lie — the crux commusa or St. Anthony's cross, 
shaped like a T, and consistmg of a single upright 
post, across the top of which is fastened a hori- 
zontal cross-bar; and the crux immissa or Lat. 
cross, in which the top of the upright shaft projects 
above the cross-bar, as in the form with which we 
are most familiar. In favour of the latter is not 
only the testimony of the oldest tradition, which 
in such a matter is entitled to great weight, but 
also the statements of the rva'uolM.-. coji'CMibu! 
the title nailed to the cross (Mo INIk 13--, IJc 
238S, Jn 1919-*!). 

The upright post to which alone the name 
properly belongs, was usually a piece of some 
strong, cheap wood, olive or oak, of such length 
that when firmly planted id the ground the top 
was from TJ to 9 ft. high. Most modem illustra- 
tions err in making the upright much too high. 

** Copi^Tiffht, 1898 , 


It was erected on some spot outside the city, con- 
venient for the execution, and remained there as 
a permanent fixture, only the cross-bar or 
ihulxim being earned to the spot, usually by the 
person who was to suffer death. Tins consisted 
sometimes of a single piece of wood, more often of 
two parallel bars joined at one end, between which 
the head of the victim passed, and to the ends of 
which his hands were fastened. The cross wdiich 
Jesus carried was doubtless simply the cross-bar in ^ 
one of these two forms. Keim argues in favour of 
the simpler, partly because Jesus is represented as 
clothed, which would hardly have been the case 
had He carried the double . : partly be- 
cause of the carrying of . ■ “. which he 

" her as a rude joke of the soldiers than 
! necessary by the weight of the cross- 
bar, which could in no case have been very heavy 
{Jesu ron JSfazara, lii. 398, Eng. tr. vi. 125). Be- 
sides the patibulum, the cross was furnished with 
a support for the body called the sedile. This was 
a small piece of wood at right angles 

from thi upon il’c victim sat as 

upon a - . \ was designed to bear part of 

the weight of the body, which would otherwise 
have been too great to be supported by the hands 
alone. Whether there was also a support for the 
feet, the so-called vTroirbbLov, is still in dispute. 

The origin of crucifixion must be sought m the E., 

• ■ ' *I Y mong the Pheen., from whom it passed to 

• (ii i - and Romans. The long list of peoples 
given by Winer (^BWB i. 680), and often copied, 
includes many cases which prove no more than 
impaling (so the Persians, Egyptians, Indians). 
For the practice among the Phcsnicians, Cartha- 
ginians, and Numidians we have good authority. 
We hear of Alexander on one occasion crucifying 
as many as 2000 Tyrians. Among the Romans 
this was a very common punishment. At first 
they confined it to slaves and seditious persons, 
but gradually extended * ” * ' e 

pro* - h *1 r ” • ■ ‘.1 . 1 < ; . 1 r, 

Yer- - ii , citizens, ine same 

was done by Galba ii. SiMin. But these were rare 
exceptions, and txi i nl* ir'KAr-a’ indignation. In 
Jr.d rn Hu lui'Vl'PiL frequently used. Thus 

Va u- '‘iju iiinl 2 imi«) ti' i k ^ - after the death of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XVii x. 10). Under Claudius 
and Nero, various governors, Tiberius Alexander, 
Quadratus, Felix, Florus, crucified robbers and 
rioters of political and religious character, includ- 
ing two sons of Judas Galilseus (Ant. xx v. 2 ; BJ 
II. xii. 6, II. xiii. 2) , and even respectable citizens 
and Roman knights (BJ ll. xiv. 9). Titus cruci- 
fied so many after the destruction of Jerus. that 
there was neither wood for the crosses nor place 
to set them up (BJ v. xi. 1). Especially under 
Tiberius, who held that simple death was escape, 
was this method of punishment frequent. 

The Jews did not ■ " crucifixion of living 

persons. The case ■ ^ referred to by Jos. 

(BJ I. iv. 6) , was an exception which called forth 
universal reprobation. But the hjniir.m tip of dead 
bodies meets us frequently in 01. feee Jos 10^® 
(the five kings), 2 S 4^^ (the murderers of Ish- 
Dosheth), 1 S (the Philistines and Saul, cf. 

2 S 2R2), Ezr 6H (the decree of Darius), and is 
distinctly authorized in the law (Dt 2R2, cf. Nii 
25% where J" commands this punishment in the 
case of the men who have led the people away to 
Baal-peor). In such cases the dead body became 
accursed, and must be buried before nightfall, 
that the land might not suffer pollution (Dt 21®®). 
Those who suffered crucifixion came under this curse, 
and hence the passage in Dt is applied to Jesus not 
only in the Talm., but also by NT writers. This 
explains the frequent reference to the cross in NT 
as the tree (fiiXoy), that being the LXX tr. of the 
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Heb.rv, (Cf. Ac 530 1039 1329, 1 P 22^ and esp. Gal beei-.- ^ by C. C. Everett m 

3^3 ‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, The • /' (Boston, 1893), as a clue to 

having become a curse for us ; for it is written, the . j ' St. Paul’s view of the signi- 

Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree,’) ficai ■' death. This significance he 

The method of crucifixion is clearly described in finds not at all in its penal character, but m its 
NT. After condemnation, the victim \ ^ i ’ character as ceremonial defilement. Christ by His 

with the flagellum, a ■ " • ‘I so • • ■ ■■» , , death on the cross became accursed (anathema), 

men often died under it :■ -t - ase the scourging Those Christians who accepted this accursed 
seems to have taken place before rather than after, sufferer as the Messiah of God, shared His curse, 
possibly to excite pity (Jn 19^). The cross-bar was and were in like manner cut off by the law. But 
then bound on the victim’s back, or his head in- this cutting off by the law brought with it also 
serted m the patibuJum, and he was led through freedom from the law, since those who were thus 
the city accompanied by the centurion and four outcast were no >vithin its realm. Thus 

soldiers detailed to conduct the execution. The Christ’s death ,ii f’- r i! (, law, followed by His 
title, a piece of wood covered with white gypsum resurrection, was God’s way of showing that the 
on which the nature of his offence was set forth in Jewish law was done away, and a new method of 
letters of black, was usually carried before the con- salvation, even that through faith m Christ 
demned person, so that all might know the reason ushered in. * 

tor which he was to die. This custom of carrying The use of the word 'cross ’in a theological sense, as 

the cross gave rise to ‘the proverb atpecp or Xa/U- a brief (^C Christ’s saving work, is char- 

or ^a^rrd^etp crraup^v aiJrou which was wont acterist’vi oi S; Pa il The gospel of salvation is 
to be used of those who on behalf of God’s cause ‘ the word of the cross ’ (1 Co HS). Those who suffer 
do not hesitate cheerfully and manfully to bear persecution because of their faith in the savino* 
persecutions, troubles, distresses, thus recalling efficacy of Christ’s death, do so ‘for the cross of 
the fate of Christ, and the spirit in which He en- Christ’ (Gal 6^2) . They who refuse this gospel 
countered it ’ (Thayer, Lex. p. 586) In this sense are ‘ enemies of the cross of Christ ’ (Ph 3^3). The 
it is used by Jesus Himself in the well-known cross is not only the instrument of the recon- 
saying, ‘ If any man would come after me, let him ciliation between God and man (Col 129, gph 21®) 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow through the death of Him who there suffered 
me ' (Mt 1024, Mk 83^, Lk 9^3 ; cf. Mt 1038, 1427). (Col po ‘ the blood of the cross ’), but also between 

Arrived at the place of execution, the prisoner was Jew and Gentile (Col 2^^ the bond nailed to the 
stripped, his :: ".illmg to the soldiers as cross), since by it the ‘ bond written in ordinances,’ 

their booty, I! I'.i -i bound to the patibulum, which up to that time had barred the way of the 
and both were raised on ladders until the cross-bar Gentiles to God, is put out of the way. It was 
tested on the notch prepared to receive it. This through the cross, i,e. acceptance of the crucified 
was the more common custom. In a few cases the Christ as Saviour, that the world was crucified to 
cross piece was fastened to the upright lying on Paul, and Paul to the world (Gal 01^). Thus cruci- 
.1 m L"i!ind, and the whole then raffed iogitlur. fixion becomes not merely the means of salvation, 
Vn.T i"<‘ patibulum was firmly in^tnurl, but the type of that absolute renunciation of the 
hands were nailed to its extremities, and possibly world which characterizes the true Christian life 
the feet to the upright, although this was less (Gal 52^). 

frequent. Afterwards the title was fastened to the j ■ ad O 

head of the cross, and the victim was left to the ■ ‘ • 'v h} o 

slow agonies of a death which might endure many ‘‘ ' 

hours, and even days. ' , ' ' ‘ 

All authorities agree that of all deaths crucifixion • . ' ' > , ' / ' / 

was the most abhorred. This was due not only to ^ ‘ _ 

itspain, which was of the most intense character (see f; ' t r 

the account of Richter, quoted in Smith, JDB), but Bobioji, ' ' ' 'w A • ’ 

also to its shame, which in the case of the Roman 

was due to its servile association, m that of the Jew CROW occurs once in Apocr. (Bar 054) where the 
to its rendering the sufferer accursed, Cicero in his helplessness of idols is illustrated by the remark 
oration against Verres (v. 66) declares that it is that ‘ they are * as crows (Ko/>u)mO between heaven 
impossible to find a fit word to describe such an and earth.’ In Jer 3^ the LXX has &<r€l Kooihvn 
outrage as the crucifixion of a Roman citizen. ^prjpovij.iv7j for MT («as an Arabian in 

^Facinus est mneiri civem Bomamim: scelus ver- the wilderness,’ RV), which implies the punctua- 
berari: prope parncAdiim necari; quid dicam tion jni; (‘raven’) instead of ^lahian ’) 

in crucem tollif Verbo satis digno tarn nefaria res The common LXX equivalent of is KdpaB. See 
appellari nullo modo potesV Raven. J. A Selbie 

The shame of this death is often referred to in 

NT. So He 122 < Jesus, who endured the cross, de- CROWN. — In OT (both AY and RY) Crown is 

spising shame’ ; He 13^3 ‘ Let us therefore go forth used to translate several Heh. words, the particular 
unto him without the camp, btarinj; his reproach’ ; meanings of which must be distinguished. 1. The 
cf. He 1123. With more iiariKM.ar reference to its golden fillets or mouldings placed around the ark 
relation to the ceremonial law, Gal 3^3 ‘Christ of the covenant (Ex 2511 372), the table of shew- 
redeemed us from the curse of h.v*. ha bread (Ex 25^4 37 n) and its border (Ex 252® 3712), 
become a curse for us; for it is v < . » , ( i.*- i and the altar of incense (Ex SO®'^ 3726-27^ the 
every one that rn a tree’ ; 1 Co 12® ‘No Mosaic tabernacle are called Crowns (RYra ‘rim or 

man speaking n of God saith Jesus is moulding’). The Heb. word (’"') means a cincture 

anathema.’ Because of this character, the death like a wreath, and describes ladier Tl.(i foliated 
of Jesus upon the cross, viewed in the light of appearance of the band than its position on the 
Ills Me&sicinic claims, became not merely foolish- object to which it was attached. (LXX tr. it by a 
ness to Gieeks, but a stumbling-block to Jews (1 Co phrase meaning ‘ twisted golden wavelets ’ [KVfxdria 
N3*28, cf. Gal 51^). It was an outrage to Jewish o-T/jeTrrd] or ‘ twisted golden crown ’ [<rryoeTTi)p 
propriety that He who had become accursed in the (rT€(f>dvny xpvar^v'] ; Pal. Targ. by a wreath; Yulg. 
Sight of the law by His deatli on the cross should by corona., whence Eng. translation. The later 
claim to be the Messiah in w'hom the law was tul- Rabbins also describe it as a crown). The 
filled. This element of ceremonial defilement has * The Syr. YS reads ‘ are 
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brevity of the description in Ex has occasioned 
differences of opinion among archaeologists^ as^ to 
both ■ ( ' ;• oto s.r-.d i i - position. Some imagine it a 

rim to ohjocr-, from falling off. But the 

border which passed round the table of shewbread, 
as well as the table itself, had a crown ; nor would 
the ark need a rim for the purpose suggested. ^ The 
crown therefore was ornamental. As to its position, 
Bahr {Symbolic, i. 377, 378) regards the crown of 
the ark as an ornamental design placed round its 
middle, but his arguments are not conclusive ; and 
since the crown is said to be ‘ upon ’ the ark, 

we should doubtless imagine it as placed round 
the top of the sacred chest as it was round the 
top of the table of shewbread (see Neumann, Die 
S!i/ . .‘t, ‘I p. 127). Bahr, however, also denies that 
' of a handbreadth round about’ the 
table (Ex 25^®) had a crown of its own {Symb. i. 409, 
citing also the Eabbins Jarchi and Aben-Ezra ; so 
Keil, ArcTiceoL § 19, but not in his Comm, ; 
Nowack, Eeh, Arch, ii. 60), hut the language of 
Exodus seems clearly to state that it had (Jahn, 
Archaol, p, 421 ; Abarbanal cited by Bahr ; Neu- 
mann, p. 96 j Bissell, Bihl, Antiq, p. 292). The 
crown of the altar of incense likewise is placed by 
some round its top | /<»' , ipjpar. Grit, p. 273; 
Neumann, p. 120), «/!■.' round its middle 

(Bahr, i. 378, 419). Buu, whatever their positions, 
these crowns were evidently golden wreaths in- 
tended for decoration. Assyr. monuments afford 
examples of similar ornamentations (Neumann, p. 
27 ; Layard, Nineveh^ ii. 236, 354). 

2. Another word tr. Crown (nr^) means come- 

cratioTit and is applied to the symbolic ornament 
worn by the high priest upon his forehead over the 
mitre (Ex 29® 39®®, Lv 8® 21^) ; and to that worn 
upon the head by the Heb. monarch (2 S 1^®, 2 K 
1112, 2 Ch 2311, Ps 893® 13218^ go also Zee 9^®). It is 
also used figuratively for dignity or honour (Pr 27^, 
Nah 31^ ^crowned ones’). The high priest’s crown 
(LXX rb Vulg. lamina) was a narrow plate 

(f ’;{) of pure gold, on which was engraved ‘ Holy to 
*r',’ Tradition represents it as about two fingers 
broad. It was fastorud ‘ nj on the mitre above ’ by 
a piece of blue lace vEx 2S''‘ 39*'*). The Babbin. com- 
mentators suppose three ribbons of lace— two from 
the ends and one from the top of the front of the 
crown — aU tied together at the back of the head. 
Jos. {AfU, m. vii. 6) describes the high priest’s 
crown as of three rows, one above another, upon 
which were carved cups of gold like the calyx of 
the plant Ilj^o^cyi'niii.^, while the plate with the 
inscription covered {lie forehead; hut he probably 
refers to an ornamentation introduced at a late 
f .(TUKi. Acc. to 1 !M.'; (i 10®® a crown was given to the 
liigli pr’est Jonathan by Alex. Epiphanes. Braunius 
(f/tj [’cfffifu la^nrerd, Ileh, ch. xxil.) admits that Ex 
gives no support to Josephus’ description. The 
crown was the symbol of the high priest’s special 
consecration, as the pe^le’*- •»*([»■■ I Iv<j. to. 
make atonement for sin (Ex 2S ‘'i. I ;i(‘ <erm 

is also applied to the symbolic headtire of the Heb. 
king, but no description of it is given (LXX rd 
paa-iKeiov, rb &yla<rfm). It was prob, a light, 

narrow fillet of silk, perhaps studded with jewels, 
like the early diadems of E. kings (see Diadem). 
It was light enough to be worn in battle (2 S 1^®). 
The term indicates that the king, as well as the 
priest, was divinely consecrated to his oASce. 
Hence it is attributed to the ideal Davidic King 
(Ps 89®® 132^*), and His people are called the stones 
of their Saviour’s Crown {Zee 9^®). 

3. The commonest use of Crown in OT (gener- 
ally as tr. of iTjVJa;, LXX <n-i4>a.vo% but in Est of 
“lb?!- Grr. KlSapis OT jctrapis^ LXX hdSijfia) corre- 
sponds with the use of the word in mod. times. It 
is applied to crovms worn by kings (2 S 12®®, 1 Ch 20®, 
the crown of the king of Eabbah, which weighed a 


talent of gold j Est 2^^ 6® 8^®, the tiaras of the 
king and queen of Persia, probably high, jewelled 
turbans ; see also Is 62®, Jer 13^®, Ezk 21®®) ; to 
wreaths worn at ■■ .1 ' - (Ca Is 28^* ®*® Ezk 
23^); and fig. as ' 'I- “ of honour or victory 

(Job 19® 31®®, Ps 21® 65^1 103^ Pr 4® 12^ [nn^] 

^ 16®^ 17®, La 5^®, Ezk 16^®). In Is 23® Tyre is called 
Hhe ■ ' 'i, ’ because ruling over kin gd OTPS 

and ' wns. Some have sujjpo'scd Liiar 

the ■ ' -el had two crowns — the light 

diad ‘ ■■ above, and a heavier one for 

state occasions. It has also been inferred from 2 S 
12 ®® that the crown taken by David from the king 
of Kabbah became the state crown, and Jos. \Ant. 
VII. vii. 5) enlarges the biblical account by stating 
that ‘ this crown David ever after wore on his own 
head.’ But there is no positive evidence for this, 
and only the term in is used in the Bible for the 
crown of the Heb. kings. In Zee a crown 
is represented as placed on Joshua, the high 
priest, to indicate the union of the royal and priestly 
offices ; bnt the usual word for the kingly crown of 
Israel is in this instance apparently avoided because 
it described also, as has been stated, that of the 
high priest. The crowns used at banquets were 
doubtless wreaths of flowers (see Is 28^, also Wis 2®, 
3 Mac 4® 7^®). Heroes were also received with them 
(Jth 3®), and dwellings decorated (1 Mac 4®^). 

4. In 1 Mac 10®® 11®® 13®® allusion is made to 
crowns due from the Jews to the Syrian kings, 
by which are meant, not coins so named, but 
money tribute, which represented allegiance as 
formerly the presentation of a crown had done 
(1 Mac 2Mac 14^; Jos. Ant. Xli. iii. 3, vre- 
<f>avLT7]s (p6pos; see Levy, Gesch, der Jiid, Munzen; 
Madden, Jewish Coinage). 

The Heb. has other words synonymous with those 
mentioned (as head-dress ; turban ; nyss dia- 
dem ; garland), but their consideration does not 

fail here. The later Jews spoke of three crowns, 
of the law, the “■* * ’ h ; ’ the king, and added 

‘the crown of. . ! ■“ .• best of all (Carpzov, 

Appar. Crit, ^ « ; I‘*‘ ‘ •, De Vestitu, p. 634). 

The word is also used in AV for the top of the head 
(Gn 49®®, Dt 33®®, 2 S 14®®, Is 3^7, Jer 2^® 48^®; tr. 
pate Ps 7^®, head [EY ‘ crown of the head ’] Dt 33^®, 
scalp Ps 68®®). 

In NT the AV gives ^ Crown ’ for two words (err^- 
ipavos and didb'qfxa) which BY properly distinguishes. 
Zr^pavos was not applied by the Greeks to a king’s 
crown. ‘ It is the crown of victory in the games, 
of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial joy, 
of festal gladness . . . the wreath in fact, or the 

f arland . , . but never, any more than corona in 
.atin, the emblem and sign of royalty’ (Trench, 
Syn. of ET, xxiii. ; see, too, T.ightfoot on Pii 4^). 
Koman law likewise regulated b.‘-.ov. rii-jut of 
special coronce as rewards of military valour and 
civic service; and while it was 01.- 'unmy 10 use 
crowns on ceremonial and festive o^c^^-lon'^, they 
never symbolized royalty. The word for the latter 
was diadema (see DIADEM). This distinction is 
observed in NT, though not always in the LXX 
(see 2 S 12®®, 1 Ch 20®, Ps 21(20)% Ezk 21®®, Zee 
In NT a crown is an emblem of victory or 
reward. It describes the Christian’s final recom- 
pense (1 Co 9®®, Kev 3^1 4^* ^®), specifically called a 
crown of rigid (‘ousno‘=s (2 Ti 4®), of life (Ja 1^®, Kev 
2 *®), of glory (i P 5%. St, Paul applies it to his 
converts as being his reward (Ph 4% 1 Th 2^®). 
Hence in the Apoc. a crown is represented on the 
conquering Christ (Kev 6® 14^*), on the symbolic 
locusts (Rev 9^), and on the ‘woman’ or ch. 12, 
as a Mgn of victory. In 12® 13^ 19^®, on the other 
hand, the ‘ dragon ’ and the ‘ beast ’ and the kingly 
Christ have diadems, the ‘many diadems’ signi- 
ifying Christ’s universal empire (see v.^®). Thus 
Croton in NT is the emblem of attainment, the 
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reward of service. Even the ‘ crown of thorns ’ was 
probably a mock symbol of victory, suggested to 
the soldiers by the coronce of military or civic 
service; though Trench remarks that ‘woven of 
such materials as it was* diddTj/Mi could not be 
applied to it.’ 

WhOe the use of crowns among the Greeks and 
Komans seems to have originated with the athletic 
games, — allusions to which are made by St. Paul 
in the places cited above, — and while the crown 
does not appear in Homer as an emblem of victory, 
later traditions attributed its invention to one or 
other of the gods. Those traditions are collected 
by Tertullian in his tract De Corona, in which he 
violently inveighs against the use of crowns by 
Christians. 

I-i ''lAi:!' :s. Coronas; Meursius, Le CoronU; 

Fr.'',r.n’'.3, litr'tojr it. Ar,^{'ri~r‘':z Ti ’ ’ ' 'quitates 

goer, veter. Hebr.; .is. i ' ■ ■ /' , Jahn’s 

and Keil’s Bib. Arch, ; Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus ; 
Nowack, Hebr. Archdol, Q T PxjrveS 

CROWN OF THORNS.-~See Thorn. CRUCI- 
FIXION.— See Cross. 

CRUELTY. — The habits and sentiments of 
Gentiles and average Israelites, both in OT and 
NT, are often tainted with gross cruelty. Even 
acts of divinely appointed leaders of Israel, utter- 
ances of the psahnists and prophets, and ordin- 
ances of the inspired Law, sometimes seem 
inhuman when judged by the highest standards of 
modem Christianity. Tnese standards require the 
righteous man to treat human life as sacred, and 
to refrain scinpulon.-ly fiorn inflicting unnecessary 
pain. Biu Clirisnamty has only recently secured 
any widc-^iuoa d prn c:' i cf 1 1 t cco. ■ . • ’ ‘ ? i of these 
principles, and even now th y •■ivvr-.i only with 
minorities in a few of the most advanced com- 
munities. Moreover, civilization has developed a 
sensitiveness which often renders the punishment 
of a crimin!‘,1 rcj.lly as severe as in ancient 
times; the iiiiii/ri'o'i of physical cruelty has 
been compensated for by the refinement of mental 
torture. The constant tendency of inspired 
teaching is towards humanity, and ordinances 
which seem inhuman often mitigate prevailing 
barbarity. 

The facts are as follows. The extermination of 
enemies ftf'cr.cj'ilx commanded, Dt 20^^ etc., 
and such <*xi( r niiiini ion is described with apparent 
ai ov f ’ , ,T< *- 0^ etc. David massacred the Ammon- 
ii'. - w'-li : ru'.vbji'hri'x. 2S1*2^\ i Ch 20®, cf. 2K 
16^®, Amongst ilui l-raci.K"- the Law 

ventures to impose only a moderate limitation of 
blood -revenge. Ex 21®®- ^ (JE) forbids the actual 
Denting to death of a male or female slave, does 
not feel it possible to deal with cases in which the 
victim survives a day or two. Death is to be 
inflicted for a large number of offences, some of 
them slight, e.g, sabbath-breaking. Ex 35® (P). 
An incestuous person, Lv 20^^ (H), and an unchaste 
woman of the priestly clan, Lv 21® (H), were to be 
burnt to death. The OT records great cruelty on 
the part of Gentiles, barbarous outrages on women 
and <‘hihli\ ri. 2 K 8“, Hos 13^®, Am P®, and cruel 
m;ii I ini ion . 2 K 25^. These axe more than borne out 
by the sculptures of the Assyrians, who delighted 
to depict flaying alive and other tortures infficted 
upon their enemies, e.g, npon the Elamite prisoners 
on slabs 48-50 in the Kouyunjik Gallery of the 
British Museum. In the NT we meet with the 
barbarous Eoman punishments of scourging and 
crucifixion. W. H. Bennett. 

CRUSE. — See Food. The English word, now 
archaic though not quite obsolete, is apparently 
of Scandinavian origin, and means an eartnenware 


jar for holding liquids ; less freq. for drinking from, 
I as Skelton (1526), ‘Then he may drink out of a 
stone cruyse,’ In AV it holds water (1 S 26^* 

1 K 19®), on (1 K 17“*^^*^®), honey (1 K U% and 
salt (2 K 2®®). J. Hastings. 

CRYSTAL.—!. In Job 28^’ is rendered in 
AV ‘crystal* :t \ and as it occurs 

in a passage -r- ■»» o' . treasures of mines, 

this IS probably to be accepted as correct. (See, 
however, Oxf. Meb. Lex, and EV which tr. ‘ glass ’). 
2. In Ezk 1®® another word is also tr. ‘ crystal ’ 
(EVm ‘ ice ’), and, in this case, there is no certainty 
whether rock-crystal or ice is referred to (cf. 
Davidson, ad loc.); the same remark applies to 
Kpd<rTaWos in Eev 4® 21^^ 22^ ; but this is immateriai 
in the case of poetic imagery, as the two sub- 
stances are similar as regards transparency and 
absence of colour ; hence the Greeks applied the 
same word (/cpiJcrraXXo?) to both. 3. In Job 28^® 
EV substitutes ‘crystal’ for ‘pearls’ of AV as 
tr. of 

Eock - crystal is pure quartz, crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms with p\ i.'i.-ii h 1 ?. , sd is 

abundant in veins simori'g-r li <•<.■! in 

nearly all countries. It was used in ancient times 
for ornamental purposes, and being softer, could 
be cut by the diamond or corundum. It is pos- 
sible that the Heb. word (D^cf;) tr. ‘diamond^ as 
one of the stones o’l i’l ‘ b of the high 

priest was really -‘k ,c < ly wu-- ■■?'!* ( d 

with the name of .)■!•» of "i».‘ , > Lv 
however, art. Stones (PRECiODS),'and Oxf, 'Heb, 
Lex,, where the jasper or the onyx are suggested 
as equivalents of E. Hull. 

CUB (^3, AV Chub), in Ezk SO®, is almost cer- 
tainly a corruption of 3^*? (i.e, Lybia) as was read 
by LXX. The ‘I>bia’ of AV is a mistransla- 
tion of Put (see E V ). Cf. Nah 3®, where Lybians 
are mentioned along with Cush (Ethiopia), Egypt, 
and Put, as here ; also 2 Ch 12® 16®. Identifica- 
tions which assume the correctness of the text 
lead to no satisfactory result, and hardly deserve 
notice. J. Skinner. 

CUBIT.— See Weights and Measures. 

CUCKOW (qii?^ sha^ph, Xdpos, larus)* — The 
Heb. word is from a root signifying leanness. It 
occurs only in Lv ID® and Dt 14^®, in the list of un- 
clean birds. No scholar now renders it by cuclcow 
{cuckoo). V arious slender birds have been proposed, 
as the stormy petrel, the shearwater, the tern, and 
the gull or seamew. The EV, following the 
and the Vulg., has seofimw. It is probably to be 
understood genericaJly for birds of the Laridm, the 
gull family. G. E. Post. 

CUCUMBER (n'Kfp ^dshshu^im, (tIkvoi, cttcumeres). 
— Cucumbers are tmiversally cultivated in the E., 
and are a favourite article of food. Two species or 
varieties are common, Cucumis sativus, L., which 
is the ordinary green or whitish cucumber, and C. 
Chafe, L., which is ori^nally an Egyptian plant. 
The former is called in Arab, khiyar. It has a 
very delicate flavour, and is more wholesome than 
the European variety. The latter is known by 
the name kiththd or mikti, which is a modification 
of the Heb. K»p, and is doubtless the vegetable 
referred to as one of the good things of Egypt (Nu 
11®). It is longer and more slender than the com- 
mon cucumber, being often more than a foot long, 
and sometimes less than an inch thick, and pointed 
at both ends. It has a thick, hairy, mottled or 
striped green rind, with a less Juicy pulp than the 
khiydr, but a similar, though less delicate, flavour. 
Although originating in Egypt, it is everywhere 
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cultivated in the East. It is esteemed coarser than 
the khiydry and sold cheaper. 

A cardinal difierence oetween the l^iththd and 
the IcMydr is that the latter cannot he cultivated 
without constant irrigation. The IcitMhd, while 
often cultivated on watered soil, and then attain- 
ing a large size, grows on perfectly dry soil also, 
without a drop of water through the hot summer 
months, during which it flourishes. The word 
Miydr is said to he of Persian origin. 



a *1101)08 IW A GARDEN OF OUOUMBERS/ 


The expression * garden of cucumbers’ (Is 1®) is 
mikMhy a noun of place, meaning the place 
of hishshu, and is exactly reproduced in the Arab. 
mihtha^ai. The lodge is the booth of the man who 
watches the patch. This booth is made of four 
upright poles, 6 or 8 ft, high, planted in the ground, 
and tied by withes of flexible bark to four hori- 
zontal poles at their tip. Over the frame made 
by these horizontal poles are laid cross poles, and, 
over all, branches of trees. Sometimes a floor is 
made hy tying four other horizontal poles at a few 
inches or feet above the ground, and laying over 
them a flooring of cross poles. Walls are some- 
times made of wattled oranches, more or less 
enclosing the frail tenement. Such booths are to 
be seen in all the cucumber and melon patches, 
and in vineyards and other cultivated land which 
requires watching. They are fitting emblems of 
instability, as the withes witih which they are tied 
together give way before the winds of autumn, the 
branches are scattered, and the whole structure 
soon drops into a shapeless heap of poles and 
wattles, themselves soon to be earned on and used 
as firewood, or left to rot on the ground. 

' ^ . n u . ' G. E. Post. ■ ■ 
CUMUBl.— Only 2 Es 8« AV and BV, ^^^ve us 


seed unto our heart, and culture to our ma^r- 
standing, that there may come fruit of it. The 
Eng. word is a direct and accurate tr. of the Lat. 
{ciutura)y and is used in its own earliest sense of 
the cultivation or tillage of the soil. Coverdale, 
Matthew, and the Bishops have « build,’ Geneva 
‘ prepare,’ but Douay ‘ give tillage to ’ the under- 
standing. Hastings. 

CUMBEE (from old Fr. comhrer, ‘to hinder,’ 
which is from low Lat. cumhrusy i.e. cumulus^ ‘ a 
heap ’ ; thus c. = ‘put a heap in the way ’).— 1. To 
harass, worry, Lk 10^ ‘Martha was cumbered 
about much serving.’ Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of 1 K 
21® ‘What is ye matter that thy sprete is so 
combred?’ The usual prep, is ‘with’; here 
* about ’ is a lit. tr. of the Gr. Trepl (Trepteo-Traro Trepl 
TToXXV ^laKovlav). BVm gives ‘distracted,’ like 
Ostervald’s distraite, and as 1 Co 7®® ‘without dis- 
traction,’ AV and BV {dTepiairdarm). ‘ Cumbered ’ 
is Tindale’s ; Wyclif has ‘ martha hisied aboute the 
oft seruyse * ; Coverdale, ‘ Martha made hir self 
moch to do to serue him.’ 2. To ‘block up,’ 
‘burden,’ Lk 13^ ‘Cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground?’ again from Tindale (and scarcely 
obsolete in this sense); Wyclif ‘ocupieth,’ fr. 
Vulg. occupat; Geneva, ‘why kepeth it the ground 
haren?’ a better tr. of the Gr. here (/carc/ry^w, a 
favourite word with St. Paul, elsewhere only in 
this passage and He 2^^, AV ‘destroy,’ RV ‘bring 
to noughV). Cf. Bunyan, War (Clar. Press 
ed. p. 47), ‘ Thou hast been a Cumber-ground, long 
already.* Cumbrance, only Dt .1^® * your c.’ (d^CHP), 
and Is RVm ‘your new moons . . . are a c. 
unto me ’ (mb vi?, AV and BV ‘ trouble ’). The 
mod. forms ‘encumber,* etc., are not quite equi- 
valent, being too wholly passive. As Davies 
(Bible Eng. p. 211) remarks, Spenser’s ‘cum- 
brous gnattes Q. I. i. 23) seems now a singu- 
larly inappropriate epithet. J. Hastings. 

CUML— -See Talitha. 

CUMMIN (jfes Jcammdn, Kdfuvop, cyminum ). — ^The 
seed of Cuminum cyminum, L., an umbelliferoua 
plant cultivated in Bible lands. It is known in 
Arab, by the same name as in Heb., kam/m/dn,^ and 
is used in cookery as a condiment, esp. in the dishes 
prepared during the fasts, which, being made with- 
out meat, require more seasoning to make them 
palatable. It has also carminative properties, 
and is used in poultices for the dissipation of 
swellings. It has a penetrating odour and savour, 
not over-agreeable to^ most Europeans. It is 
twice mentioned in Scripture. Once the reference 
is to the mode of threshiim it (Is 28“**®^) by a 
rod instead of the mdrag. This is still practised 
.with this and other seeds of plants cultivated in 
small quantities. It is also mentioned as subject 
to tithe (Mt 23®®). G. E. Post. 

CUN (p3), 1 Ch 18®.— See Berothm. 

CUNNING-. — ^The Anglo-Saxon cui^nnan meant 
both ‘to know’ and ‘to he able,’ whence both 
can, which Bacon uses as a finite verb, Essays 
(Gold Treas. ed. jp. 40), ‘In Evill, the best condition 
is, not to will ; The Second, not to Can ’ ; and also 
cunning, which is really the pres. ptep. of the 
A.-S. cunnan as it appears in its Middle-Eng. form 
cunmn, to know. ‘ Cunning/ then, up to and 
after 1611, is generally knowledge, skill. Cf. 

: Purvey’s Preface to the Wycliffite Version of 
1388, ‘ the Holy Spyrit author of aU wisdom and 
cnnnynge and truth’; Bp. Barlowe’s translation 
of Ja3i^(DWo5^e[1531], ed. of 1897, p. 34), ‘Who 
that among you is wyse endued with connynge’ ; 
and Shaks. Othello, III. iii. 50, ‘That errs in 
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ignorance, and not in cunning.* In AV the subst. 
‘cunning® occurs only Ps 137®, ‘If I forget thee, 
0 cmsa’err.. let mj right hand forget her cun- 
ning.’ Tnc adj. is common, applied to men who 
are skilful in some work, or to the work they do 
skilfully. Thus Ex 35®® ‘the c. workman . . . 
and . e . those that devise c. work.’ Once to 
women, Jer 9^^, in ref. to their skill as hired 
mourners (on which see Thomson, Land and 
Booh, iii. 403). But in Eph 4^^ * c. craftiness,’ 2 P 
1^* ‘cunningly devised fables,’ the is 

probably ‘wily,’ ‘deceitful.’ Amer. AV or 07* iS 
‘ skilful ’ where cunning has that meaning (except 
Is 3® ‘ expert ’). J. Hastikgs. 

CUP. — 1. In OT the rendering of various words, 
the precise distinction between which, either as to 
form or use, is unknown to us. The usual word is 
DD {TTiyrijptov, calix)^ the ordinary drinking- 
vessel of rich (Gn 40^^* and poor (2 S 12®) alike, 
the material of which varied, no doubt, with the 
rank and wealth of the owner. Numerous illus- 
trations are found on the reliefs of the Assyrian 
palaces, such, e.y., as the cups in the hands of 
Assurbanipal and his queen, in a scene often re- 
produced. With these comp^are the specimens of 
pottery actually found on Jewish son, in Bliss, 
Mound of Many Cities^ Nos. 174, 181, etc., and the 
illustration cited below. 

Joseph’s divining cup Gn 44^*) was of silver, 
and, we may inf er, of ( lobo'jijr v *■ since 

the same word is used io»- siK* liowi ; \ ' . <>»* cups 
(RV), Le, the flower-shaped ornamentation, on the 
candlestick of the tabernacle (which see for details, 
also Bowl). That the 2’?^ was larger than the kdq 
is clear from Jer 35®. The n^i? Jf^dv6th, of 1 Ch 
28^^ (Phoen. nop, see Bloch’s Glossary sub voce), 
were more probably flagons, as BV in Ex 25®® 37^* 
(but Nu 4^ RV cum). The 'aggdn (jjNt Is 22®*) was 
rather a basin, as Ex 24®, than a cup (EV). 

In NT vvn/ipiov is the ^ ■ lame of the 

ordinary drinking-cup . ■ '»: etc., wine 

23” etc.). The ‘cup of ’’ r** 1"’®) is so 

named from the n;j-35D oS- : i ■ ■ of the 

Jewish Passover (which see, also Lord’s Supper). 
The cup represented on the obverse of the so-called 
Maccabeean shekels may be a cup such as was used 
on this occasion. 

2. The word cup has received an extended 
figoni ' i V c a ppl ’.vu ; ion in both OT and NT. {a) As 
m various other literatures, ‘cup’ stands, esp. in 
Psalms, for the happy fortune or experience of 
one’s earthly lot, mankind being thought of as 
receiving this lot from the hand of God, as the 
guest the wine-cup from the hand of his host, Ps 
16® 23® 73^® etc. But also conversely for the bitter 
lot of the wicked, Ps 11® (cf. c, below), and in par- 
ticular for the sufferings of Jesus Christ, Mt 20^* ®®, 
Mk 10®®* *® 14®*, Lk 22*2, (6) Another figure 

is the ‘cup of salvation’ (lit. ‘of deliverances’), 
Ps 116“. The reference is to the wine of the 
thank-offerings (D’pVif ), part of the ritual of which 
was the festal meal before J" (cf. yv.J*“* “®'). A 
striking parallel is found in the inscription of 

♦ The Heb. ia simply ‘let my right hand forget ’ (U’D; n3^5»), 
which may he dealt with in three wavs. 1. As a passive : so 
JjTXj iir/Xijff'SfU} itSjd /MU ; Vulg., oblivioni detur dextera mea ; 
Lutb., so werde meiner Rechten vergessen ; Ostervald, que ma 
droite s'oublie elle-mfeme ; Coverd^e, * let my nght hande be 
forgotten.* But the Heb. as it stands cannot be tr^ passively. 
2. As a corrupt text The simplest emendation is proposed by 
Delitzsch, which gives the pass, at once, and with which 
may be compared Jer 2340. Other suggested emendations will 
be teund in Cheyne, Book of Psahns, cnt. n. in loc. But Well- 
hausen (in Haupt) leaves the Heb. untouched and unnoticed. 
8. As an ellixrais. So Del. as an alternative, * let my right hand 
diow itself forgetful *(cf Wyclif’s tr. ‘my rirt bond be gouun 
[given] to forgeting*; Cheyne, ‘let my right hand deny its 
service’ (but in parchment ed. 1884, *let the strength of my 
nght hand dry up’) ; Geneva, ‘ forget to play’ ; Bishops’ Bible, 
A V, and RV ‘forget her cunning.’ 


of Gebal hi- 1-3), who is figured on his stele^ in 
the act of urosen'r-g such a cup of 
to the loea* deUv face his inscription 
(c) By a still bolder figure the punitive wrath of 
the offended Deity is spoken of as a cup which the 
guilty, Israelites and heathen alike, must drain to 
the dregs. So Jer 25“®’* (the ' ■ ! . inr), 

Ezk 23®^-®*, Is (^the cup , ■ . : T BV 

*&tfi£:gc'ing’), Zee 12® (BV ‘c. :j ' Ps 

75h Bev *J'‘‘ 16“ 18®, for all wMcii see the com- 
mentaries. (d) Lastly, we have ‘ the cup of consola- 
tion {uroT^pioy eli irajod/cXijcrty)’ offered to the mourners 
after the funeral-rites were performed, Jer (cf. 
Pr 31® and see Commentaries in loc, and Schwally, 
Das Lehen nach d. Tode, § 8). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CUPBEARER (n|5*fD). — An officer of considerable 
importance at Oriental courts, whose duty it was 
to serve the wine at the table of the king. The 
fost mention of this officer is in the story of 
Joseph (Gn 40^"“), where the term rendered ‘ butler’ 
(wh. see) in EV is the Heb. word above, ren- 
dered in other passages cupbearer (Arabic es- 
sdki). The holder of this office was brought 
into confidential relations with the king, and must 
have been thoroughly trustworthy, as part of his 
duty was to guard against poison in the king’s cni>. 
In some cases he was lo taste the wine 

before presenting it. Ti!(* 'oti of Nehemiah as 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Lorvimaiius n- ovint i-J ly 
high. Herodotus (iii. 3i,i of ilic olllt'o Ji.. 

the court of Cambyses, king of Persia, as ‘an 
honour of no small account,’ and the narrative of 
Neh. shows the high esteem of the king for him, 
who is so solicitous for his welfare that he asks the 
cause of his sadness (2®). The cupbearers among 
the officers of king Solomon’s household (1 K 10®) 
impressed the queen of Sheba, and they are men- 
tioned among other indications of the grandeur 
of his court, which was modelled upon courts ot 
other Oriental kings. The Babshakeh, who was 
sent to Hezekiah (2 K 18“), was formerly supposed 
to have been cupbearer to Sennacherib, but the 
word (np^ni) means cMM of the princes (see Del. 
on Is 36®, and Sayce, jEGM p. 441). Among the 
Assyrians, the cupbearers, like other attendants of 
the king, were commonly eunuchs, as may be seen 
from the monuments ; and such was the case gener- 
ally at Oriental courts. The Persians, however, did 
not so uniformly employ eunuchs, and probably 
never -sO <h*gr{ulcd their own people or the Jews 
who -cr\ c<i i liom. C\ * I ' ehemiah was not a 

eunuch. Herod th« ii ■ ■ * !:m. a cupbearer who 
was a eunuch (Jos. Ant, xvi. viii. 1). 

H. Porter. 

CUPBOARD {kv\Ik(.ov, 1 Mac 15®®). — ^A sideboard 
used for the display of gold and silver plate. This 
is the earliest meaning of cupboard, a board or table 
for displaying cups and other vessels; cf. Greene 
(1592), ‘Her mistress ... set all her plate on 
the cubboorde for shewe.’ J. Hastings. 

CURIOUS. — Of the many meanings which once 
belonged to this word only two now remain, m- 
guisitwe onA peculiar, Oi these the first is found 
m Apocr., 2 Es 4^® [interroqare) 9“ {curiosus esse), 
Sir 32® (ft^ wepiepydlov, BV ‘Be not over busy’), 
2 Mac 2®® {TToXvirpay/jLovetp). In OT curious occurs as 
a description of ‘the girdle of the ephod’ in Ex 
283.37. as 29® 39®- 20. 21^ Lv 8?, for which BV sub- 
stitutes ‘cunningly woven,’ Amer. RV ‘skilfully 
woven.’ ‘Curious girdle’ (AV) or ‘cunningly 
woven band’ (RV) represents one word in Htm., 
371 Mshebh, which comes from ^Ashahh, to 
think, devise, invent ingenious or artistic things ; 
whence also 2 ^n hCshihh, tr^^ ‘cunning workman* ; 
and mah/lshdbhali, device, invention, tr^ 

‘curious works,’’ Ex 35®® (BV ‘cunning works’). 
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•Crafty/ ‘cunning/ and ‘curious’ were all used 
formerly in the sense of clever, ingenious; cf, 
Barbour (1375), Bruce, x. 359— 

* A crafty man and a curiouss * ; 

and as a good parallel to the passages in Ex, 
Shaks. Gymh, v. v. 361— 

* He, sir, was lapp’d 

In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 

Of hia queen mother.' 

The same thought is found in Ps 139^® ‘I was 
made in secret, and curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth.’ The Heb. here 
means ‘ variegated ’ ; ‘ the body or the foetus is 
described as woven together of so many different- 
coloured threads, like a cunning and beautiful 
network or tapestry ’ — Perowne. 

The only other occurrence of ‘curious’ is in 
Ac 19'^ ‘c. arts/ meaning ‘magical arts/ as RVm 
(Gr. rd Teplefjrya, lit. ‘superfluous things/ ‘things 
better left alone ’ (Page) ; cf. Sir 3^^ above, and 
see Busybody). ‘Cunons’ here is due to Wyclif, 
‘curiouse thingis,* a literal tr. of Vulg. curiosa; 
Tindale, ‘c. crafts’; Geneva, ‘c. artes’( Vmg.marg. 
cunosas artes). From this place it has passed into 
English literature, as Bacon, Essays, 35, ‘the Q, 
Mother, who was given to Curious Arts, caused 
the King her Husbands Nativitie, to be Calcu- 
lated, under a false Name.’ J. Hastings, 

CURSE. — Under this title an account is given of 
the ideas connected ; ‘I r.j 'ly vdth the Heb. words 

and Din /r/tvij, s'.r i with the Gr. word 
dvdBeiMa (anathema)^ so far it i=« n pr(.''OTitati\c of 
the latter. The Heb. v o: r r (m ni nni-Iy rt-ndci ed 
in AV ; * the acmrsed thing ’ in Jos 7^* ; ‘ every- 
thing in Nu 18^^ ; ‘every dedicated' tiling 

in Ezk 442 ® ; ‘and I will consecrate their spoil’ in 
Mic 4^*. RV has in all these places ‘devote’ or 
•devoted thing’ ; where the object is personal, it 
has usually ‘ utterly destroy ’ (see Diiver on Ut 2^ 
7^ or Sam,^ p. 100 f. ). A thmg which is Din is irre- 
vocably withdrawn from common use. This may be 
done in two ways, or at least may have two kinds 
of result. In the one case, the devoted thing he- 
comes God’s; it falls irrcdeern.'ddy fo Him, or to 
His sanctuaiy or His prie-i* s. In i Ms sense, as has 
been pointed out, to ‘ devote ’ a thing is to make 
a peculiar kind of vow* concerning it. The most 
instructive passage, in ilJusiraiion of this sense, is 
Lv 27 ^^* ‘ No devoted thing, that a man shall devote 
unto the Lord of all that he hath, whether of man 
or beast, or of the field of his possession, shall be 
sold or redeemed ; every devoted thing is most holy 
unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be 
devoted from among men, shall be ransomed; he 
shall surely he put to death.’ In the second and 
third of the^ passages quoted above (Nu 18^^, Ezk 
it is said expiessly that eve^ devoted thing 
in Israel is the priest’s ; this might include the 
spoil of conquered nations, carried mfco the temple 
trrasiiiTT, .k ’xmIijj’)** in Mic P®, o" property of any 
otliC!'d( '■IT ip, ion w hi. h a mnn irnwocably alienated * 
But the last words in Lv 27^ (he shall surely be 
put to death) point to the second, and much the 
commoner, use of the words □'irr-i and D-in. To 
‘devote’ a thing means to put it under the ban, to 
make and to execute a vow of extermination, so 
far as that thing is concerned. It is this meaning 
that hji> ()('(‘/i-ior’(*<L the Eng. rendering for Dirr — 
the accursed thing. Whatever is devoted to utter 
destruction is regarded as under a curse. Things 
which are so devoted are in a sense inviolable ; m 
the old, morally neutral sense of holiness, it may 
be said that a peculiar degree of holiness attaches 
to them. The thing called c-jn is at the same time 
mn'!? Q’nB vhp (compare the seemingly opp. mean- 
ings of saeer in Latin, and the idea of taboo). It 


was common in ancient warfare to ‘ devote,’ or put 
under ' ' . ■ ' . * or everything 

which belonged to bim'. Ail wars were holy wars ; 
warriors were consecrated (Is 13^) ; and the ban, 
which seemed natural in the circumstances, might 
be of greater or less extent. In Dt 2"^^, which 
speaks of the conquest of Sihon’s kingdom, wears 
told that Israel ‘ utterly destroyed (devoted) every 
inhabited city, with the women and the little ones,’ 
and the same terrible account is given m Dt 3® of 
Og ana Bashan. In Dt 7® this is even laid down 
as the law for the conduct of the sacred war against 
the Canaanites. But it is only human beings that 
are here put under the ban : ‘ The cattle we took 
for a prey imto ourselvo«^, with the spoil of the 
cities which we had taken.’ In some cases the 
ban was more stringent. In Dt 7^® it is specially 
extended to the precious metal on the images of 
the Canaanites ; this is an abomination to J" ; and 
‘thon shalt not bring an abomination into thy 
house, and become a devoted thing (Din) like it . . , 
for it is a devoted thing.’ It was a ban, or curse, 
of this stringent type which Achan violated at the 
conquest of Jericno, and Hiel the Bethelite, long 
afterwards, when he rebuilt the town. He who 
approniialo-s what is Dia» as Achan did, becomes 
himself 1 I)l 7^, Jos 6^^) Dirr : the ban, or sentence of 
extermination, is extended to him, and he is ruth- 
lessly destroyed, with all the persons and property 
that attach to him. It was a similar ban which 
Saul violated, or allowed the people to violate, in 
the war with Amalek ; and his action is represented 
as equally serious, though not followed on the 
instant by such tragical results. In point of fact, 
it was not practicable for the Israelites to ‘ devote’ 
the Canaanites wholesale (1 K 9^^) ; and the pro- 
clamation of ruthless warfare, under the auspices of 
fi yod. '•■.j - M) ]■» ! ■' \ o.** !h *■ - The same thing 

isj I'.iisi 1 . <■ :i \ • j.'5 - .'I 2 lv I:)^\ and of Mesha 

on the Moabite stone. It is more interesting to 
note that God Himself is sometimes the subject 
who proclaims this war, or pioiic.i'K ^ -cj« u jsoo 
of destruction. Thus in N 31- ‘ ’I i)c ^-oul 'mih 
i:. !*' I against all the nations . . . He hath 
aevoted them (D^nnn), He hath given them up to 
the slaughter.’ So in v.® Edom is 'D-in-o;? the 
people whom I have devoted. And in Mai 4® God 
threatens to come and lay the earth under a ban. 

It is usual to point to Ezr 10® as an instance 
marking the transition between the ancient and 
awful use of Din, and that post-biblical use in 
which it is equivalent to Excommunication. We 
are told here that all the substance of a man 
who did not answer a certain summons should be 
forfeited (Din;), and he himself sei)arated from 
the con griigM I ion. Probably this is the first trace of 
Jo’Ai'.li cech usages, of which hints are to 

be found in NT in such passages as Mt 18^’, Jn 9“ 
12^ 16^, Lk 6^, Though such usages, no doubt, 
would influence the practice of the Christian 
Church, it is not likely that they have anything to 
do with that ‘delivering’ of oflenders ‘to Satan,’ 
of which we read in 1 Co 5®, 1 Ti The sug- 

f estion in both these eases, and especially in the 
rst, which has been interpreted of a sentence of 
death, is rather of 0 \ oiii \ 1 C'-ombhiig i hnt of the 

ancient ‘ ban ’ ; but with the significant diflerence, 
that ill 'w of this solemn exclusion 

from i'i‘ ( lif'! M co;;niiunity is remedial. Both 
the incestuous person at Corinth, and Hymenseus 
and Alexander in Asia, are to profit eventually by 
their discipline. 

The tme succo.^Mon to i- N'pro-soqi oil in NT by 
those* Ji'-,Tg(''-iii w liioli dn'Vita ^Anathema' i- foiiiiu. 
Thisi- f ‘jr* KMviiuirig oj I'lov. ord. 'I'Ihh 

in Dt referred to above, the Oi. L d.'d0€ua h’n 'Ijirtp 
KalrovTo : thou shall bo ‘ accursed ’ like the aooursod 
thing which thou takest. Cf. Jos fi^*^**, Zee 14^^, 
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Sven the place-name Hormah (Nu 21®) is rendered 
dvddefjia ; a variant is i^oXidpevats. In NT the word 
is used only by St. Luke and St. Paul (Rev 22® 
quotes Zee 14“, but with the form Karddepui), In 
Ac 23^®* we read of men who ‘ dvadijjLan dpedefia-- 
rLo’afxep iavTods^ — bound themselves with impre- 
cations on their own heads — ^neither to eat nor to 
drink till they had killed Paul. The same verb is 
used in Mk 14^^ with bfxv^vai. to describe Peter’s 
profane denial of Christ ; he wished he might be 
cursed or damned if he knew the man. But the 
serious passages are in St. Paul. In 1 Co 12® we 
have, 'ifo man speaking in the spirit of (^od says, 
Jesus is dydde/jLa, This may mean that no man 
speaking in the spirit of God can do what Paul 
once tried to get Christians to do — blaspheme 
Christ, L e. speak profanely of Him, " i* ■ / 

more precisely how (Ac 26^^), O" r: . < ‘i 

that no one speaking in the spirit of God can 
^eak of Christ as an object of hatred to God, as 
Jews with the cross in their minds might do. For 
illustrations of the passage, see Edwards, ad toe, 
{Com, on 1 Cor.), and Harnack’s note on JDidacIie, 
xvi. 5 at)Tov roy Karad^fmros). In Ro 9® St. Paul 
says he could wish himself to be dvddefm from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake. This is exactly the 
of OT : he could wish to perish that they might 
be saved — *a spark from the fire of Christ’s sub- 
stitutionary love.* It is only the other side of 
ibi- '<-!i which is seen in the other passages 
v'- . ‘ word is used; 1 Co I6“, Gal 1®*-. ‘If 

any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be dvddefjM ’ ! the apostle assents to God’s will that 
no part in bliss, but only utter perdition, can be 
his who does not love the Saviour. So again, 
when he says, and says deliberately and repeatedly, 
of the man or the angel who preaches another 
ospel than he has preached, ‘ let him be dvddejxa,^ 
e expresses in the strongest possible style his 
assurance that the gospel he preaches is the one 
way of salvation, that to ['‘“ju li • Is to make 

the grace of God vain, *0 -isil ; \ .!i(. death of 
Christ and to delude men, and that for such^ sins 
there can be nothing but a final irremediable 
judgment, to which he assents. The vehemence 
IS like that with which C' * ■ * - ‘ i i v , ' 1 1 r Vi* ■ tter than 
a man should make on(‘ of Si ^ b '<• o'li ^ stumble 
would it be for that man to have a millstone 
hanged about his neck, and be cast into the depths of 
the sea. In both cases the passion of indignation is 
llio of sympathy with the love of God, and 

ilie weak, to whom an irreparable injury is 
being done. 

The word ‘curse’ is also used in the English 
Bible as the tr. of and xardpa. The interest 
of this centres in the passage Gal 3^®’^®, and in the 
ref. there to Dt 21^. The non-observance of the 
law, St. Paul teaches, puts men (some limit it to 
the Jews) under a curse ; from this curse Christ 
redeems them by becoming Himself a curse {Kardpa) 
on their behalf. The proof that Christ did become 
a curse is given in the form of a reference to the 
Cruciftsion ! it is written, ‘cursed is ev^ one 
that hangeth on a tree’ (Dt 21^). The Heb. is 
the LXX KeKaTTjpapdpos iirb OeoO; and it 
has been often remarked that St, Paul does not 
introduce ‘ by God ’ into his quotation. Some seem 
to think that he shrank from doing it, as if it 
would have been equivalent to saying dvddeiia 
'iTjffovs. But he does not shrink from saying that 
God made Christ to be sin for us (2 Co 6^^), which, 
in its idcntiticjiLion of Christ with, or its substi- 
tution of Christ for, the sinner, is exactly the 
same as His becoming a curse in Gal 3^. The 
important thing is not that St. Paul omits the vird 
6eovt but that, as Cremer remarks, he avoids the 
personal KeKaTTjpafdvos of the LXX, and empl^s 
the abstract Kardpa, In His death on the cross He 


was identified under God’s dispensation with the 
doom of sin ; He became curse for us ; and it is on 
this our redemption depends. See Cross. 

Liisratueb.— B esides the comm, on the various passa^s 
quoted, see Merx in Schenkel, Bihel-Lex, s.r. * Bann * ; Ewald, 
A7d. o/Isr. pp. 76-79 (Eng. tr.) ; Smend, Jl.T. Religionsgeschichtet 
§ 334; W. R. Smith, ItS, p. 434 f. ; Weber, Die Lehren des 
Tedmudi 137-139; Schurer, HJP il ii. 60 ff., 167. 

J. Denney. 

CURTAIN. — 1. The ordinary tent of the Semitic 
nomad, in modem times, is made by sewing to- 
gether a number of narrow lengths of a water- 
resisting material, as a rule cloth woven from yam 
of goats’ and camels’ hair mixed with sheeps’ 
wool. And so it must have been in ancient times.* 
Hence we read of a Heb. country maid being 
‘ black as the tents of Kedar ’ (Ca 1®). The name 
of these lengths of tent-cloth was in the Heb. 

( AV and R V ‘ curtains ’ ). The weaving of them, aa 
well as the previous spinning of the yam, was and 
is one of the chief occupations of the women of 
the tribe (Ex Palmer, Desert of tJie 

Exodus, L pp. 81, 125 ; Doughty, see footnote). 
With a more advanced civilisation men also took 
to weaving as a trade (1 Ch 4®^) ; indeed this 
j particular branch, the weaving of goats’ hair cloth, 
is well known to have been one of the staple 
industries of Tarsus, which has led many scholars 
to mterpret crKTjvoTroLds (Ac 18®) as ‘a weaver of tent- 
cloth ’ (see art. ‘ Paulus ’ in xi. 369).t lu OT 
we find that ten of these yirfdth or curtains, of 
special width and workmanship, were to be 
‘ coupled together,’ in two sets of five, to form the 
innermost covering of the tabernacle proper (the 
Mishkdn), as given in detail Ex 26^®“*. Above this 
was a more ordinary covering, composed of eleven 
curtains of the usual goats’ hair, and constituting 
the or tent of the tabernacle (Ex 26'^®^-)* For 
further particulars about these curtains see Taber- 
nacle. YM 6th is also used m OT of the curtains 
or tent-cloth of ordinary nomad tents ( J er 49^) and 
of the jrala-tcnts of king Solomon (Cal®), and often 
stands in pooiic p/narrl -m with ‘tent,’ Is 54®, 
Jer 4®*^ 10®®, Hah 3". 'I h>‘ ‘•ing. is even used of 
the tent erected by David for the ark on Mt. 
Zion, 2 S 7^ (LXX kv pdatp rifs o-KTjvijs, hut 1 Ch 17^ 
plur.). 

2, In AV the portibre (ipD) which closed the 
entrance to the Holy Place of the tabernacle, and 
is elsewhere in AV tr^ ‘ hanging is once rendered 
curtain (Nu 3®®). The same Heb. word is also 
applied to the sunilar curtain at the entrance of the 
court of the tabernacle. The uniform tr*^ in RV 
is ‘ screen,* even when the name is applied to the 
‘veil of the screen’ which separated the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, cf. Ex 26®® 35^ etc. 
See further TABERNACLE. 

3. Is 40®® the word tr^ curtain (p*i) seems from its 
etymology to denote some fine material such as 
gauze (so RVm, Dillm., Duhm). 

In the Book of Judith we read of Holof ernes 
possessing a verj ii:.'!;’’ KusveuTretov (EV 

‘canopy,’ Jth 10®^*'! 3' " !•> ^ -o' purple and gold 
and emerald and precious stones inwoven.’ This, 
as the name and the context of 10®^ imply, must 
have been a mosquito-curtain. See CANOPY. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CUSH (b'!!^). — 1. In the hieroglyphs Kash, Kaish, 
Kish, Keshi, Kesh, or Kesha, a nation to which 
frequent reference is made in the Bible. Its 

* *The tent-stuff is seamed of narrow lengths of the house- 
wives’ rude worsted weaving ; the yam is their own spinning, 
of the mingled wool of the sheep and camels’ and goats’ hsh 
together. Thus it is that the doth is bladdsh,’ Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, i. p 225. 

t irxr.vojeeicSj loc. cit , IS more probably a synouym of 
one who prepared and put together the lengths supplied by the 
weavers. See Ramsay and Nestle in Expos, TimeSt vui. (1807) 
109, 16S, 286. 
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foimder is given in the ethnological tables of Gn 
(10®) as son of Ham, and brother of Mizraim 
(Egypt), Put, and Canaan. Though the form Kush is 
not found in the there is no doubt of 

the identity of the :m i '* ■ *' referred to in 

the Bible, and located by . ■ . , " of Egypt, with 

the Kesh^ whose home was in Ethiopia, but who 
were Imown to the Hebrews through the prominent 
p J ■' ’ , ^ *n Egyp. afiaixs. This country, 

‘ 0 « rritories S. of Egypt originally 

t. ‘ tribes called Nabs, u ’ (Brugsch, 

Gt^uyrapiuo at>r x\achbarlander Mgy^tms^ p. 4), 
and extendmg S. from the first cataract, though 
repeatedly invaded by Egyp. kings of the early 
dynasties, was formally enrolled in Egypt by 
l!ahutmes I. of the 18th dynasty, and put under a 
governor called the prince of Kesh (Egyp. seten-si 
m Kesh, Mng’s-son of Cnsh), jvho from the 18th 
c'3rr'‘i.y:v‘g!jh‘irly Pg’;i*c‘sln r/' ‘o';;. 

do o' lise ki.^gOL Jgypt. >()■*;.'» ‘c ■} * 

B.C., during the wars' Between the hi^ priests of 
Amon (descendants of Hrihor) and the Tanites, the 
Upper Nile was lost to Egypt, and it is probable that 
descendants of Hrihor, < , * . ' \'i.pata, on Mt. 

Baikal (according to sonw' ;i . I'os i! m the Heb. % 
which is more probably to be identified with Mem- 
phi-' '^iy. t: , k* 

titic . lonar ; j s.. *. -m'. 

the end of the reign of Sheshonk il., they occupied 
Thebes ; and about 775, under the king Pi'anchi, 
they had spread as far S. as Hermopolis, while all 
important towns had Eth. garrisons. An attempt 
made by Tefnaht of Sais (whose name survives in Gr. 
authors under the form Tv^i^ax^os) to unite the petty 
princes under whose rule Lower E^pt had now 
fallen, in resisting them, was defeated at Memphis, 
(the great stele of Pi’anchi, edited by Mariette, 
Mtmuments Divers, Q3xA%r,'bj'^. . - ’ ". .r*; ; 

682-707, in which this event ' • ■ r ■ i - ■ ■ • . i ■’ 

the most important of 'ls< ’y!,b*c*r oi.‘ p» ril-‘. 

although for reasons noc. known anchi airerwaras 
made terms with Tefnaht, whose son Bokenranf, or 
Bocchoris, is represented by Manetho as the founder 
of the 24th dynasty. During the reign of this 
king (about b.c. 728), a successor of Pi'anchi (prob- 
ably after some intermediate reigns), Shabaka, 
son of Kashtu, called in the Bible kid So' (2 K 17^, 
which should rather he read Sava, representing the 
name without the definite article), himself on the 
mother’s side a descendant of Osorkon ill. of the 
23rd dynasty, invaded Lower Egypt, defeated Boc- 
choris, and put him to death ; and, unlike his 
predecessor Pi’anchi, succeeded i»! ol ‘j e per- 
manent hold on the country, rcj* <; -‘.i “i -» two 
successors are r^arded as constituting a 25th, or 
Eth. dyna^^tv. Tim conspiracy bct\\ ecu this king 
and Tlo^eiioi" la-r. agair;*-! the h*d ro the defeat 
of I lie forn^erat liapliia. in 72>k and to the captivity 
of ilic un iilbo-; and ii‘e niciiLilicailori of Egypt 
with Ethiopia at this time is alluded to in Is 7% 
where the ‘ fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
river of Egypt,’ i,e. Ethiopia, is made co-ordinate 
with Assyria as a first-rate power ; and in Is 20^* the 
nam es Cusl i and Mizraiiri are uso<l a « ras. (See 

especially LeriorTnaiit, ‘ Mei/ioire sur 1 epoqiic Eth.’ 
Mev, Archiologique, 1870). Under Shabaka’s son 
Shahataka, or Sebichos (perhaps the Sahteea of Gn 
lO*^), it is probable that anarchy again broke out in 
the Delta, a state of things reflected i:* (Ik- [ io|du-<‘y 
of Is 19. The king Shahataka, Avho h{.( I riict'*' , m 
716, was followed in 704 by Taharka (the of the 
Bible, 2 K 19®), who is said to have murdered his 
predecessor and to have married Shahaka’s widow, 
acknowIedMg her son as co-regent. As in 2 K 19® 
he is officiiuly described as king of Cush only, it is 
probable that his authority was not at first 
recognized in Egypt. During nia reign occurred the 
famous conspiracy which led to Sennacherib’s 


invasion of Pal., terminating most probably in the 
defeat of the Egyp. forces at Altaku, although, as 
the Assyr. were unable to follow up their victory, 
peace was made between the two powers, giving 
Taharka time to consolidate Ms authority; untiHn 
671 a fresh quarrel with the Assyr. led to the in- 
vasion of Egypt by Esarhaddon, who conquered the 
country as far S. as Thebes ; and a fresh attempt of 
Taharka to turn out the Assyr. at the accession of 
Assnrbanipal in 668 led only to a fresh invasion and 
renewed Msasters in * ' ' * _ . ' .rka’s 

son and successor T , ' . , who 

acceded in 664, would seem to have made one 
more attempt to free the country from the Assyr., 
but without more success than his predecessors, 
and in the following year the Eth. rule came 
Their own country was invaded by 
^ 625, whence in the lists of Darius 

the Ciishiya figure as a subject race. Though the 
Persians could not permanently occupy the country, 
they would seem to have destroyed Napata, the 
chief town after this time beiii^^ Merod or Barua, 
slightly N. of Shendi on the h pper Nile, which 
Herodotus regards as the cUlcj oliy, although 
Napata was ' ' ' tlic saered city. The 

ancients teL . . elective nature of the 

Eth. monuiLby. their statements being, in part, 
confirmed by the monuments of Napata ; and it 
would seem that the kings were chosen out of 
certain families by the god, i.e. by the priests, who 
also had the right to command the king to put an 
end to his life if they thought fit — a right which 
was finally abolished by king Erkamon, or Erga- 
menes, early in the 3rd cent. B.C. This custom, 
which has been illustrated from the practice of 
tribes still existing in Africa, may be regarded as 
specifically Eth., as also the female rule, which at 
most periods of Eth. history seems to have had 
theoretical or practical rec(;gmL.on ; in Horn, times 
they were governed by queens, called always Can- 
dace (cf. Ac 8^), s '■ * ' with their 

sons 5 but even in .'*■■* » ‘ ' ■ * ■ ■ ^ the import- 

ant position given to the kings’ mothers and sisters 
anticipates this practice. Otherwise, Eth. culture, 
art, and religion, as well as the official language, 
would seem to have been directly borrowed from 
Egypt ; and while the idea that Egyp. culture was 
Eth. in origin must be distinctly rejected, the 
theory of Lepsius, that the Cush were the nation 
who circulated that culture through the ancient 
world, would seem to rest on no secure foundation. 
2, The fact that Cush in Gn 10® is represented as 
the father of Nimrod, probably comes from the 
confusion of the Kesh wiiIi the Cosscci, or Kashshu, 
a tribe who had possession of Babylonia between 
the 16th and 13th cent. B.C.* 3. Por the names of 
the sons of Cush in Gn lO"^, see Seba, Havilah, 
Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtaca. 

D. S. Maegolioxjth. 

CUSH LXX XoviTel ). — Mentioned only in the 

title of Ps 7. The older translators appear to 
have read to (Aq. Symm. Theod. Jer.). ‘As the 
name of a person, the word is of uncertain mean- 
ing’ (Delitzsch). Cush is described as a Benjamite, 
and was probably a follower of Saul who opposed 
David. The seventh psalm sheds no light on name, 
person, or character. W. T. Davison. 

CUSHAN - RISHATHAIM (n^f 1 Xova-apea- 

S&i/x, AV Chushan-rishathaim), king of Mesopo- 

* nom»Ticl hov. over ton/ Itjnm [1807], viii. 37S) would 

regard the tn'be meiiticurf'd bore one I'xislinj? in Central 
Arabia, to whscb he Ibidd fmrhor ro.'cmice in 2 ('h 14**, whore 
Zerah the C is said to bavt invaded Judah m the du\-> o( 
Asa (cf. LX\ boiji here and in 2('h21l*, wIiltc ho lliidb ihe 
Arab tribe Mxr«»7Tfls/, MaziV, mor.iio'ifd) The luuno Zerah (or 
Dirrih) is found as a nt'o oi earl> i^absean kings, ll may be 
doubted, however, if the UCX iv.jd rigs rrallv proton o ■‘ Chti 
the original text or an ancient tradj. on rcbpto'irig it-> :* c'U'n.g 
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fcamia or Aram-naliaraim, was the first of those 
- into whose hands God delivered Israel 

,, .■ apostasy in the days of the Judges 

(Jg Tor eight years they were in bondage 

to this king, till they were delivered by Caleb's 
younger brother Othniel. Of Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing more is known directly, and his name has 
not yet been found on the monuments. The 
country over^ which he ruled, ‘ Aram of the Two 
Rivers,' was * > - ” ‘ erritory lying 

between the ' . ■ )6ras, the last 

of the tribute - i *, .'it' bw.. (See Aram- 
naharaim in art. Aeam, p. 138^.) Its two cities 
mentioned in Scripture are Haran (Gn 28^®) and 
Pethor (Dt 23^ Nu 22®). It is known as Nahrina on 
the Egyptian monuments, and Nahrima in the Tel 
el-Amama tablets, the native name of its people 
being Mitanni Sayce (the soundness of whose 
however, is denied by Moore and 
Driver) finds a ■ { *■ ■•■ between 

the notice of ; '‘i! “ ' ■: ■: i . - and the 

history of the reign of Ramses iii. ‘The eight 
years,' he says, ‘ during which the king of Aram- 
naharaun oppressed Israel would exactly agree 
with the interval between the b .'b ' *• , 'D 
Libyan attack upon Eg;;^t ar^ \,“"i !. 

of the Pharaoh against Syria. We know from 
the Egyptian records that Mitanni of Aram- 
naharaim took part in the invasion of Egypt ; we 
also know from them that the king of Mitanni 
was not among those who actually marched into 
the Delta. He participated in the southward move- 
ment of the peoples of the north, and nevertheless 
lingered on the way. What is more probable 
than that he again sought to secure that aominion 
in Canaan which had belonged to some of his 
predecessors ? ’ See further Othniel. 

Lri'" \ Judges^ pp. 84-89; Driver, Contemp, 

, '.*1 , J • ; ^ayce, HCM, pp. 297-S04. 

T. Nicol. 

CUSHI, CUSHITE The word occurs 

with the article in Nu 12^, 2 S 18^ j without the 
article in Jer 36^^, Zeph 1^. 1, With the article it 
is probably merely an expression of iiaih nolity, 
‘the Cushite’ (see CusH). That in lioih 
it was a sufficient designation of the person in 
o:i< -Cl io show that there were but few 
Cu'Imu ■< Ji-r u!ig : ii( Israelites. In both, the foreign 
character of the person intended is indicated by 
the narrative. It was looked upon a^n di -grace 
that Moses should have married a in 

2 S 18^ the stranger is unjic<[nainted nith the 
short-cut made use of by Aiibtiaa/. 2. Wiibont the 
article the woid U used merely as a proper name. 
It is borne by (1) tlie great-grand fa i her of Jehudi, 
the latter one of Jelioinkim^ coiii.iois (Jer 36^^) ; 
(2) the father of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 1^). 

F. H. Woods. 

CUSTOM (rAos, Mt 17^, Ro 13b comp. 1 Mac 
J 081 1185)^ u^on goods, generally ad valorem, 

as distinguished from icTjvcros and 06pos, tribute, 
an annual tax on houses, lands, and persons. 
Custom ordinarily went into the treasury of the 
native government. Thus in Palestine the Herods 
in Galilee and Peraea received the custom, whereas 
in Judaea it was paid to the procurator for behoof 
of the Roman government. The custom (tAos) 
was collected W the tax-gatherer (reXduTjt). For 
full details see Publican and Taxes, 

J. Macpherson. 

CUTH, CUTHAH (rr^D, ros ; B Xow^d, ; 
A Xovd ), — One of the cities from which Sargon 
brought colonists to take the place of the Israelites 
whom he had deported from Samaria, B.C. 722 
(2K 17^*®°). These colonists intermingled with 
the Israelite inhabitants who were left by Sar- 
gon ; and their descendants, the Samaritans, were 
m consequence termed by the Jews Cuthaeans 


(D'ra3). ^ ■ b) the old Arabic geographers, 

Cnthah j - not far from Babylon, and 

there seem to have been two cities of the same 
name close to each other (de Sacy, Chrest, Arab, 
i. 331). This view as to the site of Cnthah is 
home out by the Assyrian inscriptions, from which 
we learn that Kutt (or Kut4) was a city of 
Middle-Babylonia. It has now been identified 
with the modern TelUIbrdhtm, N.E. of Babylon, 
where remains of the temple of Nergal (cf. v.®®) 
have been discovered (see Schrader, COT, i. 270 f.). 
Cnthah has also been identified as the name 
of a country near Kurdistan, possibly = 
Kasdim (Gn 11®^ — Neubauer, G€ogr. p. 379 ; while 
others consider * Cntheans ’ to be another form of 
‘Cossseans,’ a tribe dwelling in the Persian pro- 
vince Jutipa, the modem Khuzistan, E. of the 
mouth of the Tigris. J. F. Stenning. 

CUTHA (A XovOd, B om., AV Coutha), 1 Es 5®®. 
— His sons were among the temple servants who 
returned from Babylon with Zernbbabel. There is 
no '* name in the lists of Ezra and 

Neh. i< : be taken from the Babylonian 

town t . 1 . . , ' (2 K 17®^* 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH.— i. In the legisla- 
tion of Dt (D) and in the corpus known as the 
‘Law of Holiness' (H), the Hebrews are for- 
bidden to ‘cut themselves' (miijn Dt 14^) or 
to ‘ make any cutting' (lit. an incision Lv 19^, 
Lv 21®, LXX ivTopls) in their fiesh ‘for the 
dead.' The prohibition in question is aimed at 
one of the most widely-spread tokens of grief at 
the loss of relatives or friends. To scratch and 
beat one's self to the effusion of blood, nay, to 
gash and hack one's self of set purpose, may be 
said to be an all but universal custom among un- 
civilized and semi-civilized races at the present 
day. It must suffice to refer to such well-known 
works as Waitz's Anthropology der Naturvolker 
{passim), and H, Spencer's of Sociology, 

3rd ed. vol. i. pp. 163 ff., 277, 20^', etc. (see also 
authorities named at the close of this art.). The 
prevalence of •!: '.••si (nuilly alli-ted for 
nearly all i li'- ’in ’oo- o: iir . v, [’'yptians 
being the n.o-i, no - • ■!!»■.«» . bk. ii. 

61, 85;W.;‘v i-'Mi. '/I-*. AV/-*.. In>I vol. p. 374). 
Thus Hero lo i- loi*- i is.r .iM‘ S^\lTl^ j-of his 
time on the death ot their king ‘ cut off their ears, 
shear their hair, and make incisions all over (^eptreig- 
vovTai) their arms’ (iv. 71). Xenophon gives a 
similar account of the Ajmenians and Assyrians 
{Cyrop. iii. 1. 13). The legislation of Solon, acc. to 
Plutarch, forbade the women of Athens to beat 
themselves to the effusion of blood {dfjt,\p(hs Koirrch 
[jdvwv . . . dipeiKev, Sol, 21), and the same is affirmed 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables (‘mnlieres genas 
ne radunto '—quoted by Cicero, de Leg, ii. 23). 
Among the ancient Arabs, further, the practice 
forbidden at Athens and Rome was associated, 
as it was among the Heb. (see below), with the 
cutting off of the hair {Kitdb al^Agkdni, xiv. 101, 
28 — this and other reff. in Wellh. SMzzen, iii. 
160 f . ). Thus the poet Lebtd ‘says to his daughters, 
When I die, do not scratch your faces or shave off 
your hair,' xxi. 4 [ed. Huber and Brockelmann].* 
The earliest reference to this custom of making 
cuttings in the flesh among the Hebrews is in what 
appears to be the orig. readmg in Hos 7^^ (see RVm), 
where several MSS (see De Rossi, Var, Lectt, 
Vet, Test, m loc ) have muir*, which was also 
the reading of the Greek translators {Kararifi- 
vopToi), It was widely prevalent in the time 
of Jeremiah, not only among his • \ ‘lu is <p‘ 
the South C16®) and those of the ce'.jrjii .w. !‘« - 

* Quoted by Driver, Comm, on Dent. 14i, p. 156, from a MS 
note of the late Professor W. R. Smith. 
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(41®), but nr.iorp* i oi'.b'»'.ii.b»L" Philistines 
(47®), and Mos.!-. -, ■> . Ji l.r !'a‘'ds shall be 

cuttings’ n’lTi j 48®^. The passages cited, ln!i( n ^ ozsg 
with the abundant evidence for the usually associ- 
ated practice of shaving the head (Am 8^®, Is 3^^ 
15^ 22^^ Mic 1^®, Jer 48®^, Ezk 7^®), clearly prove that 
the customs in question were universally practised 
by the Hebrews in pxe-exilic times. And further, 
the remarkable phraseology of Is 22^® * J" called to 
weeping and to mourning and to baldness^ (with 
which cf. Mic 1^®), seems to show that the prohibi- 
tion of D was unknown in the age of Hezekiah. 
The attitude of this code to both the above-men- 
tioned practices is very decider’ : * Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead’ (Dt 14^). H, i’lco- pois»i( ! in 
the priestly legislation of P, i(-„r cpo pro- 
hibition in more technical > .« r. ho^h for the 
people generally (Lv 19^) n for the 

priests in particular (21®). 

ii. When we inquire as to the raison d^itre of 
these prohibitions we find considerable difference 
of opinion. We may, however, at once set aside 
as entirely inadequate the view that their purpose 
was to restrain that exuberance of emotion which 
the Hebrews shared with other Oriental peoples ; in 
other words, to prohibit certain extravagant mani- 
festations of grief as such. To say, for example, 
that ‘ the practices here (Dt 14^) named seem to be 
forbidden . . , because such excesses of grief would 
be inconsistent in those who as children of a 
heavenly Father had prospects beyond this world ’ 
{Speaker's Comm, on Dt 14^), is quite unscientific, 
inasmuch as considerations are here introduced 
altogether foreign to this stage of revelation. 
Nor yet is it sufficient to regard these prohibitions 
— for we must remember that artificial baldness 
and tattooing the skin (see below) stand in the 
same category with . ’ 

flesh — as priimrily m- « . j.j .1 ‘ . ‘ ■•••■ 

ment of the human uouy wnicn is Uoas nanoi- 
work.^ It cannot be denied that both the explana- 
tions just adduced have a certain amount or force 
and truth, but they do not seem to reach the original 
significance of the prohibitions in question. 

In our search for the real origin of the latter, two 
points have to be kept in mind : both the cuttings 
and the baldness are expressly stated to be ^for 
the dead,’ and, not less explicitly, to he incom- 
patible with Israel’s unique relation to J", a 
relation at once of sonship (Dt 41^) and of con- 
secration (’’‘? enp 14®). Now it is admitted on all 
hands (1) that such mutilations of the body as are 
here condemned have in almost all countries 
formed part of the religious rites of heathenism. 
And, in particular, they must have been familiar 
enough in the PaL of those days where such self- 
inflicted bloodshed formed part of the everyday 
ritual of the Canaanite Baal (see 1 K 18®®, the only 
pas-5iige not alioady cited where the Heb. word has 
this signification, and note ‘after their manner ’). 
(2) Both the shedding of the blood and the dedica- 
tion of the hair are found, as we have seen, in the 
most intimate connexion with the ritual of heathen 
burial and the belief in the necessity of propitiat- 
ing the spirit of the deceased. Thus (to give hut 
a single example) we are told that ‘ a Samoan 
ceremony, on the occasion of a decease, was heat- 
ing the head with stones till the blood runs”; 
and this they called “an offering of blood” for 
the dead ’ (quoted from Turner’s Samoa by Spencer, 
Primip. of SocioL p. 166). 

In view of the facts now stated, we are led to 
the conclusion that both the tokens of grief pro- 
hibited by the Heb. legislation were so prohibited 
because they carried with them associations of a 
character incompatible with the pure religion of J". 
Whether we hold uith Stade and others that a 
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developed -'i.‘ .>i -hii' i as riraot'No'I by the 

primitive ■ ^ >’.■ . c car. Uc ii: i ■(' doubt 

that the gashing of the body and the shaving of 
the head as practised by the Semitic peoples gener- 
ally must, in the last resorty be traced to the desire 
to propitiate the manes of the departed, and * to 
malce an enduring covenant with the dead ’ (W. B. 
Smith, ES^ p. 3'05). But while we are forced by 
the evidence to this conclusion as to the ultimate 
origin of the practices in question, we would not 
have it supper "Oti that any such animistic concep- 
tion was present to the minds of the contempor- 
aries of Isaiah and Jeremiah, In nothing is man- 
kind so conservative as in all that concerns the 
respect due to the dead, and so, to the spiritually- 
mmded at least, the practices prohibited were but 
the wonted outward signs of excessive grief. AH 
excesses, then — so we conclude — such as making 
incisions in the hand (Jer 48®“^) or other part of the 
body to the efiusion of blood, and shaving the 
heaa in whole or in part, were strictly forbidden 
by the legislation of D and of H, not merely or 
even chiefly ^ud excesses, hut as being alike in 
origin and association unworthy of those who had 
attained to the dignity of the sons of J’'. 

iii. Under the head of ‘ cuttings in the flesh ’ falls 
to be considered also the particular practice for- 
bidden in Lv 19®®® [Ye shall not] ‘ print any marks 
(Vi2S:i3 LXX ypiixfiara ort/erd, Vulg. stigmata) 
upon you.’ The expression does not occur elsewhere, 
but we mav be sure that the reference is to the 
ancient and"-*'! '‘v j. 1 custom of latloohig or 
branding. Y : ■ . i <6 two modes of nuoU'Mg 

is to be understood here it is impossible to say with 
absolute certainty, the verbal stem, VfVpy having 
Ut h in* ! post-biblical Heb., while the same 

Ml s t: SMhes to (Trltco and its derivatives, 
crLyfjuay etc. In favour of tattooing, however, the 
following may be urged : (1) the exegetieal tradi- 
tion ; Bashi, for example, explains the marks in 
question as made with a needle {Comm, in loc.) ; 

(2) the probable origin of the custom, as advocated 
by the acute author of BS. ‘In Lv 19®®, where 
,.•1 ')( !M:.'‘ii »- a heathenish practice, it 
is immediately associated with incisions in the 
flesh made in mourning or in honour of the dead, 
and this suggests that in their ultimate origin the 
stigmata are nothing more than the permanent 
scars of punctures made to draw blood for a cere- 
mony of self-dedication i o the deity ’ (p. 316, note 1), 
The best-known illustration of ‘the prevalence of 
the practice of tattooing or making stigmata in 
Syria is supplied by the priests of ‘ the Syrian 
goddess’ in Lucian’s treatise of that name, who were 
tattooed on wrist and neck (ch. 59 — on which cf. 
the classical work of John Spencer, below). Philo 
(De Monarch, i.) refers to the allied practice of 
branding, familiar to us in the case of slaves and * 
criminals, as practised by certain misguided idol- 
worshippers in his own time. In 3 Mac, also, 
Ptolemy iv. (Philopatoi i- m | • r. d as having 

the contumacious Jews vi!.'!-!. d ■, -le ivy-lea^ 
the symbol of Dionysus (2®®). These : ^ • 

then, show that it was not an unusual ; 
have tattooed or branded in one’s flesh the name or 
symbol of the deity to whom one was specially 
devoted--a practice which at once gives us the true 
explanation of the interesting passage, Is 44® 
(another shall mark on his hand ‘Yahweh’s,’ cf. 
BVm, also Gal 6^”^ (rrly/xara ’IijcroO). Jewish tradi- 
tion, we may add, has it that the obscure phrase of 
the Chronicler with regard to Jehoiakim, ‘that 
which was found in him ’ (2 Ch 36®), refers to his 
breach of the command in Lv 19®®®, letters having 
been discovered tattooed on his flesh, presumably 
the name of some heathen deity (Midi ash Levit. 
Babba 19 — quoted by Strack, Comm, in loc.; 
Jerome, Queest. Heb. m Faralipom. l.c ). 
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Here, then, we have another heathen custom 
forbidden to the wor&liippers of J" ; and the un- 
mistakable evidence of . *■ Ions 

being the cause of its ■ ■ in 

itself a thing indifferent (JUillm. TkeoL d. A.T, 
p. 428) — strengthens the view above advanced 
as to the historical raison d’itre of the ancient 
custom, here (Lv 9^) forbidden along with it, as 
alike incompatible with whole-hearted loy^tv 
toJ". 


LiTERATtXRB. — Martiii Geier, J)e Ebrasorum Luctu (ed. 3, 
1683), and (esp. for the stigmata) John Spencer, Be Leg. Hebr. 
(ed. 2, 1686) hb. ii. cap. xiu. Lex contra carms incisuram lata 


I . 1 

^ I ' ' ■ . » . . 

j. oaCt loy^, nap. i. gs u . jdeiiAiiiger, aeu Jircn. § A6 ; hJOwacK:, 
Heb. Arch. i. § 33. See also the works of Waitz and H. Spencer 
(mentioned above), and IJylor’s Primitive Culture for the customs 
of savage tribes. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


CYIMON {KvafXihv), Jth 
NEAM, which see. 


7^ — The same as JOK- 


CYMBAL.— See Music. 


CYPRESS {njnn tirzdhj ilex ). — ^As in the case of 
the box tree {teashshUr), there is nothing in the 
philology to indicate what tree is signified. The 
root, which is obsolete in Heb., signifies in Arab, 
to be strong or hard. The tree is mentioned (Is 
44^^) in connexion with the cedar and the oak. It 
might be any of the numerous coniferous or cupu- 
liferous trees of Bible lands, but there is no means 
of telling which. The LXX gives us no help, the 
sentence being confused, and not atr. of the Hebrew, 
The cypress, Citpressus sempervirens, L., is abund- 
ant, and suitable as to hardness, but we have no 
certainty that it is intended. Fu^hermore, it is 
probable that Cupressus S‘UHh^ir'-r' m is the Jtr. 
See Fir. Under these circumkances, the best way 
would be to transliterate, as in the case of the 
algum and almug, and call the tree tirzah. 

G. E. Post. 

CYPRUS lies in the N.E. comer of the Levant 
(34“ 33'— 35" 41' N. lat., 32" 17'— 34" 36' E. long,), 
1 ‘.n “lib" {'(‘SI ( o" ‘*.i and Syria. 

\ ( ; : ■ lv “ . ■ « ■ ■> Eng. miles 

f-o!‘ I'i ^ ^ :■,>!* • i • \ I .extremity, 

Cape Andrea, only 60 (miles) from k.'uokia on ibe 
Syrian coast. Consequently, the whole line of the 
Cilician coast is easily visible from the sea-level in 
C., and vice versd, while the Lebanon can be seen 
at sunrise even from Stavroviini near Larnaka 
(2260 ft.}.* Its giC!iU‘.-l breadth, from Cape Gata 
to Cape IvonriMkiii, is 60 Eng. miles, and its ex- 
treme length, from Cape Drepano to Cape Andrea, 
is 145 ; but the latter includes the Karpass pro- 
montory, which, though 45 miles long, is nowhere 
more than 10 miles across. The nearly straight 
N. coast from Cape Kormakfti to Cape Andrea 
measures about 100 miles. The area of C. is 3707 
square miles, or about equal to that of Norfolk and 
Suffolk; it is larger than Corsica or Crete, but 
smaller than Sicily or Sardinia. 

C. consists of two mountain masses, separated by 
a broad low-lymg plain : (1) The S.W. half of the 
island is occupied by a range composed of crystal- 
line and metalliferous rocks, whidi in its western 
and highest section is called Trdodos (6406 ft.), and 
is continued through Madhari (5305 ft.), Papiltsa 
(5124 ft.), and the Makhaera range (4674 ft.) to the 
almost isolated Stavrovdni (2260 ft.), about 12 
miles from Larnaka. The same rocks reappear in 
the plateau of limestone and gypsum beds between 
Larnaka and Famagdsta, but never rise to more 
than 300 ft. (2) The Messaorik or ‘midland’ 

♦ Of. Is 231, where the homeward-bound merchantmen first 
see the smoke of burning Tjre from their last anchorage at 
Kition : ‘from the land of Kitnm it is revealed to them.' 


plain extends along the N. and N.E. side of 
! Mdkhaera from the Bay of Mdrphu to that of 
' ■ . A very low watershed divides the 
■■;i i . ‘i* Serakhis, flowing towards MiSrphu, 
from that of the Pediks (Ile^iams) and YaJiks, which 
rise from the N. side of Mdkhaera and reach the 

i b ir. ■■ < isive marshes. (3) The 

- j TOW, and abrupt ridge 

I-- . ■!.< ■ ' »■ .'.and extends 100 miles 

from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andrea. Its highest 
peak is Buffavdnto (3135 ft,), crowned by a Byzan- 
tine fortress. H. Elias or K6mos (3106 ft.) and 
Tr;fpa Vunb (3085 ft.) are consmeuous peaks in the 
West. Penteddktylo, farther E., rises to 2405 ft., 
and Olymbos to 2431 ft. ; but in ' ' Xj ■ 

is higher than Sina 6ros (238 ,, * » 

fortress of Kantara (161 ft.). Pambulos, near 
Rhizokdrpaso, reaches only 1194 ft. 'The northern 
coastland E. and W. of ICerynia is narrow, hut 
well watered and very fertile. 

The only accurate map of C. is the Government 
Trigonometrical Survey (Stanford, 1885), incorpor- 
ated in the subsequent editions of the Admiralty 
Chart of Cyprus (No. 2074). 

The principal resources of C. in ancient and 
mediseval times were copper and timber. The 
former, which in fact derives its name from that of 
the island, was worked in great abundance on the 
N. side of Trdodos and Mdkhaera, from Limni near 
the Bay of IChr;fsokhu, to Frdngissa (Tamassbs) 
and Lithroddnda ; and in less quantity near Tremi- 
thushk (Tremithus). The principal centres of 
export were Soloi (Karavostksi) and Marion (P61i 
dis Khr^fsokhu). The supply was finally exhausted 
some time in the Middle Ages, Iron was worked 
from the 9th cent. B.c. onwards in the country 
about Mkkhaera, though it never rivalled copper 
in commercial importance. Pliny (xxxiv. 2) says 
that only inferior qualities were worked iu his 
time. Much glass was made in Roman times at 
Tamassos and elsewhere (Pliny, xxxvi. 193). 

The forests of C. had not wholly disappeared 
even in imperial times, though they were already 
very much reduced in area hy the continuous 
export of timber (Strabo, xiv. 6). The cypress { AV 
* fir ’) or Karamanian pine is the principal forest 
tree ; and the juniper (?, the ‘ cypress^ [tirzah] 
of Is 44^^*) probably formerly attained great size 
in C., and still grows freely between Larnaka and 
Faraagiista. Besides these, C. has always pro- 
duced much wine and oil j and carohs, anise, and 
madder are considerable crops. It grew enough 
com for its own population in the time of Augustus 
(Strabo, xiv. 5), and exports it now, Ladanum 
and resin were exported under the Roman Empire 
(Pliny, xii. 74, xiv. 123, xxiv. 34). Both Pliny 
(xxvii. 23. 58. 121, etc.) and Strabo (iii. 15) record 
the occurrence of precious stones ; and the former, 
mines of alum and gypsum (xxxvi. 183). Salt is 
made in lagoons near Larnaka (Kition), and Pliny 
records the manufacture here (xxxi. 75) and at 
Salamis (xxxi. 84). 

History. — The copper and the timber of C., so 
long as the supply lasted, gave the island an im- 
portance in commerce and civilization out of aU 
proportion to its size. From the earlier part of the 
BroT ■ ' ■ . ! * ‘ ' ; l.irge population 

and . ■ ■ . ■ in many respects 

highly developed, and exported coiipei to Syibi, 
Cilicia, and probably to Egypt, to tlie rjirrhcr paits 
of Asia Minor, and even to Central Europe. The 
influence also^ of Cypriote pottery was felt in Syria, 
and widely in Asia Minor; some of the finer 
varieties have been found in Egypt, South Pales- 
tine, Thera, Athens, and the Troad, 

C. was invaded by Tahutmes m. of the 18th 
dynasty of E^pt (B.c. 1503-1449), and appears to 
have remained tributary to Egypt for some time. 
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It has been suggested hy Maspero and others that 
the Keftiu (cf, OT ‘Caphtor’) include the in- 
habitants of C. j but the usual Egyp. name for C. 
is Aal (Flinders Petrie, EisL Eg, ii. 118. 124). 

The next period of Cypriote art and civilization 
is of great importance, but very obscure. Myce- 
nsean settlements have been found on a number of 
sites, and the contact with their higher art and 
culture hr<»:: g’'; ' r b ■) ' t a y ’ rZ-i’- ^ r 
r\ i-’U". * , , . ‘ 

O' ;roG Ilv"*’- to be worked, at first for ornaments, 
but very soon for weapons and tools. Greek tradi- 
tion asserted a veiw early colonization of C., and 
esp. of Kurion and Salamis, both of which are now 
known to have been Mycenaean centres; and tradi- 
tion is confirmed by the primitive ‘ ^olic ’ dialect 
of Greek which was spoken, a:'" *' "’r'' 

g rllabic script, which was nob „ : 

reek alphabet until the 4th cent. On the other 
hand, Phoen. inscriptions have been found in C. of 
the 9th cent, and onwards, and there are indica- 
tions that the culture of the Syrian coast had 
influence in C. even earlier. The natural centre of 
Phcen. influence was Kition (mod. Lamaka), but 
Phoenicians and Greeks seem to have settled side 
by side all over the island. Kition (and perhaps 
all C.) appears to have been irregularly tributary 
to Tyre in the 10th to 8th cent. (Jos. c. Ap. i, 18 ; 
Ayit, VIII. V. 3, X. xiv.). Consequently, C. was 
involved in the conquest of Phoenicia in 709 by 
Sargon, animporti-jiT 'i-tTh Jon of whom has been 
found at Kition liJc'i:: Later, Esar- 

haddon and Assurbanipal record tribute received 
from twelve kings of C., some of whom appear to 
bear (Jreek names, while the island itself appears 
as Javnan Ionian ’). 

About 560 C. was conquered and attached to 
Egypt by Amasis (Hd. ii. 182), and on his fall in 
625 passed, with Egypt, to Cambyses of Persia 
(id. ui. 19. 21). In 501 the Greeks of C., in sym- 
pathy"! b Im'x* i)'Toi'M '(!> n •! * *'i- Persia(t£?. 

V. i05f ,, •: >0 ■ i\ .‘i .ted effort 

was impracticable ; the revolt* was soon put down, 
and in 480 C. furnished 150 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes (id. vii, 90). During the 6th cent. C. re- 
mained under Persia, in spite of Cimon’s repeated 
attempts to attach it to i-bo A tb( riinn T.'^nguo ; but 
a brisK ; '.ib-* was Hinwn;: i':c<i wj; h Athens, 

which sent tine pottery and bronze work in return. 
jEarly in the 4th cent. Evagoras succeeded in 
maldng Salamis the leading state in C., and in 387 
openly revolted from Persia. But the Phoenician 
interest was wholly against him ; the Greeks, as 
usual, were divided, and the attempt failed. Alex- 
ander the Great, however, received the voluntary 
submission of all the states of C. after the battle 
of Issus, and efficient help at the siege of Tyre 
from their fleets, and supplies of timber. At his 
death (323) C. fell, with Egypt, to the share of 
Ptolemy, but was seized by Demetrius Polioreetes, 
after a desperate sea-fight (Diod. Sic. xx. 759-761) 
and vigorous siege of Salamis. In 295, however, 
Ptolemy reconquered the island, which long re- i 
mained closely attached to Egypt. It is under 
this regime that we first hear or Jewish settlers in 
C. (1 Mac 15^). It was for a few years (B.c. 107- 
89) a separate but dependent kingdom under 
r^lemy Lathyrus, but in b.c. 58 was annexed by 
Rome, as security for financial loans to the bank- 
rupt Ptolemy Auletes. After reorganization by 
M. Cato it was first attached to the province of 
Cilicia, but was made a separate province by 
Augustus after Actium. \-'o serious danger 
was to be apprehended ir. o ^ the new pro- 
vince, with its neighbours, remained imperial, and 
was governed by a proprmtor (Dio. Cass. liii. 12 ; 
Straw), xiv. 683 [ml vvv]). No monuments remain of 
this period. But very soon afterwards C. was 


I transferred to the Senate (Dio. Cass. liii. 12, liv, 4)| 
consequently, Ac 13’ is strictly accurate in describ 
ing Sergius Paulus as proconsul (Mi/Traros) in a.d 
46. Of this Sergius Paulus no coins are known, 
\ i t Karavostasi, which is 
,j ^ ^ *. ['Kog 2 Ctth.,DeviaCypria 

p. 114), Several other names of piocc.!-':]-? are 
known, e.g. Julius Cordus, GIG 2631, L. Annius 
Bassus, his successor, A.D. 52, GIG 2632 (quoted 
Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 187). See Hogarth, 
Dema Cypria^ Appx., for a complete list. 

The seat of . at Faphos (wh. see), 

which had bees of the Ptolemaic priest- 

king, deposec. ■ i.'J. and was most easily 

accessible from the west, though Salamis (wh, see) 
was by far the largest and . town in 

the island, owing to its ’ i •: ^ Syrian 

coast. Paphos was connected with Salamis by two 
roads — one inland and north of Trdodos, md Soioi, 
Tamassos, and Tremithus, about four days’ journey; 
the other easier, and along the south coast, vid 
Kurion, Amathus, and Kition, about three days.* 
Neither of these was a Roman military road, but 
both followed well-worn native tracks, 

J ews appear to have settled in C. * ■ ’ b ■ ■ 

under the Ptolemaic regime, and probably more 
were attracted thither under the early Erm)ire by 
the fact that Herod the Great farmed the Cypriote 
copper mines (Jos. Ant, xvi. iv. 5, cf. xix. 26, 28). 
They seem to have had more than one synagogue 
in Salamis (Ac 13®). 

The dispersion after the death of Stephen carried 
Christians as far as Cyprus (Ac IP^), and shortly 
afterwards Cypriotes were preaching in Antioch 
(Ac 11^). Or Cypriote Christians, two are known 
by name: Mnason, ‘an original convert' (dpxatos 
/ta^Tyr-?)?, Ac 2P®), and Joseph the Levite, surnamed 
Barnabas, the friend and companion of St. Paul 
(Ac48«). 

In A.D. 117 the Jews of C. revolted, massacred 
240,000 pagans, and destroyed a large part of 
Salamis. Hadrian, afterwards ( ‘ • r ; ' ‘ , r . - . ppressed 
the disorder, and expelled all .lo’i; Cyprus 
(Milman, iii. Ill, 112). 

The Christian Church of C. was divided into thir- 
teen bishoprics; in the 4th cent., in consequence 
of the supposed discovery at Salamis (wh. see) 
of Si . !M}.i . s C()5!I)<‘1 in the lorrib of Barnabas, it 
wa^ rriJide n;.rorioii:oij<, and the ra.T'uircb has ever 
since enjoyed the right to sign his iianie in rod ink. 
The Council of C. in 401 was summoned, on the 
suggestion of Theophilus of Alexandria, to pro- 
'.\V . !; i'!<‘ r('{ of the works of Origen. 

'I * . ! ■ V. , .h I * ( , \ i)rus ’ does not occur in OT, but the 
island and the town Kition are f » « i : . - . i ‘ ? dk i ded 
to as ‘ Kittim,’ which is identified i . i 'v by 
Jos. (Ant. I. vi. 1), . . • }Unrpo$ (uiirrj vvv 

KaXetrai (cf. Epiph. Ec^r, xxx. 25). See KiTTiM. 

TinKTi\Tnia.-<.l):vr -c >:* l vm-oi a : Co^)h'i»n. An A*t''np* at a 
liAft.utjripl.y Lignum, Nicosia (.‘iid td ), i .'- [ v ri ’ m r. ; 

I Her'. I I .‘J '.OiS ; I ngtru l\ . 

\ e*ii5.., ObcrluiiriMK*-, fi'.*” n, 

“'JH* zvr r *tUiGfMra2>h i/i rri. Miiiiin, 

.'i.JKt’Ia'iO',, T« K-t- A r.' i ]*.' »-!»!, i »■) s (/t) 
AyTiQViTiF- P»rroi!ndC i ! (/. //-.'/ •h^f'Art'fanHl l/./r/Vjfr 
(vol. m. PJu •'iina nn • Piirn, )n, l-i,'; ; 

Ohnefalacli-Ku ' tor, KvviuXy JBcrl r.. K}.\ 4lr>. Mo’a I’l v 
plates); and the papers of (Ip Mus l-atrc. i.. H is^, I; il I . 'i, 
L. P. and A P. di Cesnola, and G-. Colonna Ceccaldi ; cf. hi&lorical 
bkcicli iti ITeuzey, Les Figunnes de Terre Quite du LouirCt 
Pans, I."')! ; Myres aiul 0.-jKchfcer, Cyprus Museum Catalogue^ 
Oxiord, lb97. J. L. MyKBS, 

GYRENE (Kvpi^pnj), the chief city in Libya in N. 
Africa, about half-way between Carthage and 

♦The Peufcinger Table grives (<») Paphos — xi — Paleephata 
(Palaapaphos) — xxii — Cuno — xvi — Amathus — xxiiii — Cito — 
[xxiu]— Salamina : (xevi in all). OS) Paphos— xxiii—Boloaa— 
xxix— Tamiso— xxiiu — Thremitus — xviii— Cito— [xxui] — Sala 
xrdna : (cxicvi in all). 
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Alexaadria, was the capitai of a small province 
the modern Tripoli. Although 
' ■ V' < ' Greek city, dating from B.C. 631. 

It was famous for its beauty of situation, its 
commerce, and its culture.^ Alexander the Great 
granted the rights of citizenship in it to Jews 
on equal terms with Greeks, and it became an 
important centre of the Jews of the Dispersion, the 
fourth of the ‘o.'.ilathr. being Jewish according 
to Josephus. ... -Ji,: .vugn of Manasseh, Psam- 
mitichus, king of Egypt, carried off many Jews 
and settled them in the parts of Libya about C., 
while one of the Ptolemies transported 100,000 
Jews to Pentapolis in the same district. Like 
other communities of the Hel. Jews, the Cyrenians 
had a synagogue of their own in Jems., and seem 
to have been more Jewish than the Jews them- 
selves (Ac 6^). There were Py '■’* - a** the 
first preachers of the gospel, ; :i v • ; ,soci- 
ated with the great forward movement of preach- 
ing it for the first time to the Gentiles (Ac ll^®*3i), 

Lucius of C. (Ac 13^) is said by tradition to have 
been the first bishop of his native district. Tradi- 
tion also connects St. Mark with the first estab- 
lishment of Christianity in this part of Airica. 
An ’ . ^ speculation gathers round the name 

of ^ . .0 j ■ * . (Mt 27*®). He is referred to as the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, evidently well 
known to Mark’s readers (Mk 15®i) ; while St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans refers to one Rufus as 
holding an honourable position among the brethren 
there, ‘ Salute Rufus, ^osen in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine ’ (Ro 16^*). From this it has been 
conjectured that while St. Ptiul was studying at 
Jerus. he enjoyed the motherly care of Simon’s "wife. 

After Alexander’s death, the district of which 
C. was capital became s. C of Egypt. 

Under the Rom. rule it was • - ■ « '; -enaica, and 

was politically connected with Creter In the 4th 
oeat. the city was destroyed by the Saracens, and 
is now desolate. 

Cyrenian (KvpTjvouos ), — ^Two Cyrenians are men- 
tioned in Scripture : Simon who bore our Lord’s cross 
(Mt 27®®), and Lucius a Christian teacher (Ac 13^). 

W. Muir. 

CYKENIUS.— See QuiRmius. 

CYRUS Etyoy). — The name of Cjrus is 

written Kuras in Bab. cuneiform, Kumsh in Old 
Persian, Ctesias stated on the authority of Pary- 
satis, the wife of the Persian king Ochus, that 
her youi^er son was named Cyrus from the sun, 
as Hhe Persians call the sun K0/)os’ {JEpit. Phot. 
80 ; Plut. Artax. 1). In Zend, however, the ‘ sun ’ 
is hware, which could not take the form KOpos in 
Old Persian, though in modem Persian it is JchuTf 
and in certain Aram, dialects of the Pamir it is 
khi/r and Mer. According to Strabo (xv. 3), the 
original name of Cyrus was Agradates, his later 
name being adopted from that of the river Cyrus. 
But this is contrary to the fact that his grand- 
father’s name was also Cyrus. 

The classical writers nave given contradictory 
account® of Ms birth and rise to power. Herodotus 
(i. 95) says that he knew of three accounts different 
from the one he himself adopted, which was that 
was the son of a Persian nobleman named 
au<i MandanS, a daughter of the Median 
king ^^styages, who had caused her to marry 
beneath her station in consequence of a dream 
wMch the magi interpreted as predicting danger to 
himself from her son. A second dream induced ; 
him to order his relative Harpagus to kill the child. 
Harpagus gave it to the herdsman Mithridates to 
expose, but he and his wife Spako brought it up as 
their own. Subsequently Cyrus was recognized by 
Astyages, who, in consequence of the advice of the 
magi, sent him back to his parents, but punished 


Harpagus by giving him the mutilated limbs of his 
own son to eat. Harpagus therefore persuaded 
Cyrus to lead the Persians into revolt ; after which 
the infatuated Astyages i^pointed him the general 
of the Median army. The result was an easy 
victory on the part of Cyrus ; Astyages, however, 
impaled the magi who had advised him to let his 
adversary go, raised another army, and himself led 
it into the held. But he was defeated and captured, 
though his life was spared, and Cyrus became king 
of Media as well as of Persia. 

Xenophon, in the romance of the Cyropcsdia, 
gives a wholly different account. He makes 
Camhyses, the father of Cyrus, king of Persia. 
Cyrus is educated first in Persia and then by his 
grandfather Astyages ; and when the latter is suc- 
ceeded^ by his son Cyaxares, Cyrus acts as his 
genera \ the Lydians, Babylonians, and 

other finally Miccooding him in the 

natural course of things. His liivl \ ictory over the 
BahyUuiIaus was when he was sixteen years old, 
when Evil-Merodach wantonly invaded Media; the 
second when' !, f" ' en Neriglissar, the ally 
ofCrcesusof i.s. js ! . Cyaxares. His final 
conquest of Babylonia took place before the death 
of tne king of Media. 

Nicolaus of Damascus (vii. fr. 66) asserts that 
Cyrus was the son of a Mardian bandit named 
Atradates, whose wife Argost^ tended goats. He 
began his career as a servant in the palace of 
Astyages. Here he was adopted by Artembares, 
the cupbearer, and recommended to Astyages, 
wbo raised him to power and wealth. Cyrus now 
made his father Atradates satrap of Persia, and 
urged by a ‘Chaldsean’ began to plot against 
Astyages, with the help of OEbares a Persian. 
Eventually, after obtaining leave to visit Persia, 
where evei^hing had been prepared for a revolt, 
he defeated at Hyrba the troops which had been 
sent against him. In a battle before Pasargadae, 
however, he and Ms general (Ebares were driven 
within the walls, and his father was captured and 
soon afterwards died. The Persians now fled to the 
precipitons ironul'iin-peiik where Cyrus had been 
reared, and iluic, OM‘'icd by the taunts of their 
wives, they utterly overthrew their Median assail- 
ants and destroyed the kingdom of Astyages. 

Ctesias calls Astyages Astyigas, and states that 
after his defeat by Cyrus he fled to Echatana, where 
he was concealed in the palace by his daughter 
Amytis and her husbaml ''j ‘ i\ r’-, whom Cyrus 
ordered to be tortured, j <»■■, % * their children 

Spitakes and Megabemes, to make them confess 
V. i( H* ji(‘ - was put into fetters bj 

,\ i ’vius, who married Amytis 
after putting her husband to death. 

these versions have been shown to be unhis- 
torical by contemporaneous cuneiform inscriptions. 
The most important of these are— (1) a cylinder 
inscription of Nabonidus, the last king of the Bab. 
empire, from Abu Habba (Sippara) ; (2) an annal- 
istic tablet written shortly after the conquest of 
Babylonia by Cyrus; (3) a proclamation of Cyrus of 
the same date. 

The inscription of Nabonidus was composed soon 
after the conquest of Astyages by Cyrus in B.c. 549. 
Nabonidus calls Astyages (Istuvigu) king of the 
^'V-‘!nrd-Jwhomthe Assyr. le-xts identify 
ui I ! i ? is ( G : '! I i ! • .q or Cimmerians. He states that 
the temple of the moon-god at Harian had been 
destroyed by the Manda, but that Merodach had 
ordered him in a dream to restore it, assuiing him 
that within three years * C 3 mm the king of Anzan, 
their little servant, with his small army, shall 
overthrow the widespread people of the Manda; 
Istuvigu, the king of the people of the Manda, he 
shall capture, and bring him a prisoner to his own 
country.’ 
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The annalistic tablet, which, when complete, 
began with the first year of the reign of Nabonidns, 
tells ns that in the seventh year of the latter^s 
reign (B.C. 549) Astyages had inarched against 
‘ Cyrus, king of Ansan,’ but that his army revolted 
against him and delivered him to Cyrus, who then 
marched to Ecbatana, captured it, and carried its 
spoil to Ansan. Three years later (B. 0. 646), Cy^ 
bears for the first time the title of ‘king of Persia,’ 
so that he must have gained possession of Persia 
between b.C. 549 and 546. In the latter year he 
crossed the Tigris below Arbela and conquered 
northern Mesopotamia as well as Armenia. 

In B.C. 538, aided by a revolt in southern Baby- 
lonia, he attacked Nabonidns from the north. A 
battle was fought at Opis, which resulted in the 
defeat of the Bab. army ; and a few days later, on 
the 14th of Tammuz (June), ‘ Sippara was taken 
without fighting.’ Nabonidns fled and concealed 
himself in Bao^Io’i, followed by Gobryas, the 
governor of iCiiidu-Tan, with the army of Cyrns. 
On the 16th, Gobryas entered Babylon without 
resistance, and Naoonidus was captured. The 
daily services went on as usual in the temples of 
the city, and the contract-tablets show that there 
was no disturbance of trade. On the 3rd of 
Mareheshvan (October), Cyrus came to Babylon, and 
henceforth bore the title of 'king of Babylonia,’ 
'Peace to the city did Cyrus establish; peace to 
all the province of Babylon did Gobryas his 
governor proclaim. Governors in Bfb\)oii he 
appointed.^ On the 11th of the uioi'ili he vife* 
or Nabonidus died, and for six days there was 
mourning for her. On the 4th of Nisan, Camhyses 
conducted her funeral in the temple of Nebo. 
After this, oT.i i" 1 o ten times the usual amount 
were made :(• I ! . i I i*. ! ' deities. 

The proclamation of Cyrus justifies his seizure of 
the Bab. crown, and declares that he had been 
called to it by Bel-Merodach, who was angry with 
Nabonidus. He describes himself as ' king of the 
city of Ansan,* the son of Camhyses, king of Ansan, 
grandson of Cyrus, king of Ansan, and gioal-giand- 
son of Teispes, king of Ansan, ami says that lie 
had restored to their homes the exiles who were m 
Babylonia as well as their gods. He concludes by 
praying that the deities he has thus restored may 
daily intercede for him before Bel-Merodach and 
Nebo, whose 'worshipper’ Cyrus professes himself 
to be. 

It is clear that the Greek writers have con- 
founded the Manda or nomad Scyths and Cim- 
merians with the Madd or Medes. r’"- I!*..-, i' 
like his ancestors, was not king oi Persia, out of 
Ansan or Anzan, one of the most important divi- 
sions of Elam, which is stated in a cuneiform 
tablet to he the equivalent of Elam, and of which 
the native kings of Susa called themselves rulers. 
Teispes, the son of the Persian Achaemenes, seems 
fco have conquered it at the time of the fall of the 
Assyr. empire. The fact explains Is 21*, as well 
as the use of Susian as one of the three ofScial 
languages of the Persian empire. At Behistun, 
Darius states that eight of his ancestors had been 
kings ' in a double line.’ As Teispes was the father 
of his great-grandfather Ariaramnes, we should 
have exactly the eight kings, if we suppose that 
while the line of Cyrus was ruling in Anzan, that of 
Darius was reigning in Persia. 

Another fact which is due to the cuneiform . 
texts is, that the account of the siege of Babylon . 
by Cyrus, given by Herodotus, is a fiction, derived 
probably from one of the sieges of the city by 
■* Or, aooording to the reading of Pinches, the son. j 


Darius Hystaspis. The date of the conquest of 
Astyages is also fixed. The conquest of Croesus 
and the Lydian empire probably took place before 
that of Babylon, as well as the reduction of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor by the Medes, Mazares 
and Harpagus, 

Before his death the empire of Cyrus extended 
from the Mediterranean to Bactria, and was thus 
larger than that of the Assyrians. Different stories 
are told of his death. Herodotus, who knew of more 
than one, says that he was slain when invading 
the '■ ( 'n-' ■’* to Ctesias, he had 

inva-. ■ =». ■ V ^ and alter gammg a victory 

over them by -I m"''.. ■ r, and capturing the son of 
their queen, Uomyris, was killed in a second 
engagement in which his troops were defeated. 
Diodorus asserts that he was taken prisoner by 
Tomyris, who crucified him; while Xenophon 
makes him die poa^'t-fully, and he buried at Pasar- 
gada, seven year'> aiicr l>io death of Cyaxares. 

The Bah. contract- tablets, on the contrary, prove 
that he reigned nine years over Babylon and ' the 
empire,’ dying in July B.C. 529. A year before his 
death he had made his son, CamWses, king of 
Babylon. According to Herodotus, Camhyses was 
the son of Cassandana, the daughter of Pharnaspds. 

i[)p»)-c(l io;'ib of Cl : ‘i’ ' y 

belong to the great co‘.p . ■. i., “( ■. . \o 

reconcile its character and position with the 
account given by Arrian (vi. 29), and the figure 
on Ji i ’ b !'i“ column, above whose head is 
the ■ ' -s, ‘ I am Cyrus, the Idng, the Akhae- 

menian,’ is that of a winged demi-god who wears 
an Egyptian head-dress. It can hardly, therefore, 
have been sculptured before the conquest of Egypt 
by Cambyses. The most probable view is that it 
represents Cyrus the younger. 

The proclamation of Cyrus shows that he was not 
a Zoroastrian like Darius and Xerxes, but that as 
he claimed to he the successor of the Bab. kings, 
so also he acknowled^d the supremacy of Bel- 
Merodach the supreme Babylonian god. Hence the 
restoration of the Jewish exiles was not due to 
any sympathy with monotheism, hut was part of 
a general policy. Experience had taught him the 
danger of allowing a disaffected population to exist 
in a country which might be invaded by an enemy; 
his own conquest of Babylonia had been assisted 
by the revolt of a part of its iM.pr.b"! u : nid he 
therefore reversed the policy 'i!.;.. -j 'i>it and 
denationalization which had been attempted by the 
Assyr. and Bab. kings. The exiles and the images of 
their gods were sent back to their old homes ; only 
in the case of the J ews, who had no images, it was 
the sacred vessels of the temple which were restored 
(Ezr See JKP, New Series, v. pp. 143 ff. 

Ln-Kn^Ti-RT' — Ucrodo" us i 03, 108-130, 177--214 ; Xcn. Ct/rop.; 
Otesiasj, Perjii'H, ccl Gi'rnore, vii.-xi ; Nioolam Damairnius, 
frff C6-('b (llulicr’a rmjjn. uj. pp 406 ff.); Diodorus Siculus, 
xixi. JO, Kxc, pp 230 1 ; RP new ser. v, pp. 143-175 (where 
references are given to the various ’* ' ' juneiform 

Fasti Hellenici, i. , Ancient 

J/e'/v-Vri-'rf, \v ch. vii.; Duncker, Eist of Antiquity, Eng. ed. 

\ 1^: r 'Yo ‘ * ’ ' * . V snna, 

V . ^ II ^ iM ^ . $80) : 

J rl ll >■ i'. !'i . I - / . ^ 

; , Iv : r. /><■} /* ;7''. f n I nvi>er 

C\/ruc(\}ib*); Sajee, LeJfM w* (■ - ■ .‘i-. 696, Eerodotm 

i -111 pp 3b6f, 43b ir.; Lm I, ■ i*"/**'-/, der v&rmchm 
MoLthl unter Kyros (1881) o.HefU. VOlker tm 
.rl pp 371 ff (I88t)- I ' /; > - Qesoh. iv. B5 

Ms-o;, U vu'' r. ("n* r,-\’ ‘/i /t,, , . : p-) i O-] IJ; 

//('U Cl M. J*t ‘k, 7 da f II nut 

h' rj-r. ). Kcr ji.y'jt vhd ar f . • d-'ft .h'/'r- 

/ 7>‘i i< ( *( \ r, «. (Il (Jrw !< -i ■ ,..i 
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Ari’a’ T. |m r in I)c..i/sc 1 i iifc !•' i* - /! I'f qe 
^rA, yr. i. . • ■ • 
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D,— In critical notes on the text of the Gospels 
and Acts this symbol is used to indicate the readings 
of Codex Bezce, a Graeco-Latin MS of the 6th cent. 



■ . " . in lines of unequal length, divided 
to the sense — the Greek on the left, the 
■ ' ■ le right hand page of each opening. 

The Gospels are arranged in the order, Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk — an order found also in many old Latin 
MSS, the Gothic version, and in Const. Apost. ii. 57. 

Between Mk and Ac there is a gap which, 
according to the original numbering of the quires, 
must have contained 67 leaves (8 quires and 3 
leaves). It closes with a fragment of a Latin 
version of 3 Clearly, therefore, the Epp. 

of Jn oceimied part of the vacant space (14 or 15 
leaves). What else the missing leaves contained 
it is impossible to say. The other Catholic Epistles, 
if they were all present, would require about 36 
leaves. This would leave 16 leaves (=2 quires) 
unaccounted for ; and it is possible, though not 
very likely, that, as Scrivener suggests, the scribe 
had made a mistake of 2 in numbering his quires 
at this point in the MS. 

About 37 leaves are • * parts of the 

MS, and 12 are more <■ ■ » . It is also 

mutilated at the end. The following passages are 
in consequence wanting in the Greek Text — Mt 
11-20 1-37-10] e20_92 272-12, Jq 116-32® [181^-20^2]^ 
1615-20], Ac 822-10^^ 2115-18 2212-20 2229 end. The gaps 
in the Latin are Mt li-n 6®--82^ 26®®--27^, Jn II-31® 
[182-201], [Mk 16®-20]. The passages in square 
brackets have been supplied by a 9th cent. hand. 

The MS was written in all probability in Gaul, 
and Rendel Harris has given good reason for 
believing that it did not travel far from its birth- 
place for the first 1000 years of its existence. 
During this period it was corrected at various 
times by eight or nine different hands. 

Its modern liistory begins with the Council of 
Trent, whither apparently it was taken in 1546 by 
i he Bi -shop of Cloririont in A uvergne. Stephens, in 
his 1550 edition, published readings from it derived 
from collations made for him by his friends in 
during this visit to the Council. 

!i' 1 ps- sented the MS to the University of 
Cambridge m 1581, he stated that it had been 
taken from the Abbey of St, Irenseus in Lyons at 
the sack of that city in 1562. It is for the most 
part the only witness among Greek MSS to a type 
of text which we know from the evidence of 
atristic quotations and the earliest versions to 
ave been widely current as early as the 2nd cent. 
It has in consequence, especially in recent years, 
received a great deal of attention, notably in a 
most ingenious work by J. Rendel Harris, A Study 
of Codex Bezee (‘Texts and Studies’), 1891, and 
in two careful but not altogether convincing 
volumes, The Old Syriac Element in Codex Bezccy 
1893, and The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, by 
P. H. Chase, 1895. The problems raised by these 
writers wBl require fuller treatment in connexion 
with the whole subject of the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. 

^ excellent edition of the MS, including a com- 
plete transcription of the text and a full introduc- 
tion, "was published by Scrivener in 1864, and this 
year (1897) the University of Cambridge has 
undertaken to bring out an edition in photographic 
facsimile. 


Dg. — In the Epistles of St. Paul the same symbol 
— written more properly Dg to avoid confusion — is 
used to denote the readings of the MS in the 
National Library at Paris, the Codex Claro- 
montamts. This is also a Grseco-Latin MS of the 
6th cent, written stichometrically. It seems clear 
that it was the work of a Greek scribe, and that it 
remained for some time in scholarly Greek hands j 
but there seems no decisive evidence to fix either 
the place where it was written or its first home. 
The remarkable list of the canonical books of OT 
and NT inserted between Philemon and Hebrews 
— known as the Claromontane stichometry — points 
on the whole to a Western origin,— Carthage, 
Rome, or Ganl. The Latin version is of great 
importance throughout. In Hebrews it is the 
mam representative of the old Latin version of the 
epistle. 

It contains all the Pauline epistles virtually com- 
; -h M - " ‘ < j ' Hebrews. It has been most care- 
I.. y <(»!;, . oth by Tischendorf and Tregelles, 

and" sumptuously edited by Tischendorf, 1852. 

J. 0. F. Murray. 

D. — The symbol ordinarily used in criticism of 
Hex. to signify the work of the Deuteronomist ; 
often so as to include also his school, although 
this creates confusion, which may be avoided by 
using for this sense 1)2, D®, and similar symbols. 
See Hexateuch. F. H. Woods. 

DABBESHETH (n^;ii), Jos 19^^. — ^A place on the 
borders of Zebulun. The line is difficult to follow, 
but the extreme limits on N. and S. seem to be 
defined by the names Dabbesheth and Jokneam. 
In this case the ruin Dahsheh, on the hills E. of 
Acco, may be intended, the only place where this 
name (meaning ‘hump,’ cf. Is 30®) occurs. See 
SWP, vol. i. sheet iii. C. R. Conder. 

DABERATH (minn), Jos 19^2 2128^ l Ch 672.— A 
city of Zebulun given to the Levites, noticed as 
the extreme point on the S.E. border; now the 
village Debllrieh at the foot of Tabor on the W. 
In the record of the conquests of Ramses II. 
(Brugsch, Hist. ii. p. 64) we learn that, about 1325 
B.C., he attacked places in the Amorite country, 
Hi :ii(‘dDi!|-i.‘ , :: ; • ' .M <; “li I-f 11 , 

.\ *1 \iii iM Ml. l\i lop ! !■ ' ! i |- li.'ii' .1' i" -i 

Beitha Antha (Beth Anath) ; and of these places 
Shunem was in Lower Galilee, and Beth Anath 
and Meirfin in Upper Galilee. Dapur is thought 
to be Tabor or Daoerath, and is rcpro-scntod as a 
walled town. But in Egyptian the letters L and 
R are not (I'^Lliigui-alied, «ml the iiiiuie rnay have 
been Dapul in ihe liiLicr case D'hl in Lpii' r 
Galilee would be the site. See Diblah. The 
site of Daberath on Tabor was known in the 4th 
cent. A.D, {Onomasticon, s.v. Dabira), but wrongly 
identified with Debir. See SWB vol. i. sheet vi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DABRIA. — One of the five scribes who wrote to 
the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 142^). 

DACUBI (A AaKovBly B om., AY Dacobi) = A kktjb, 
Ezr 2^, Neh 7". 

DAGGER (Jg 31® AY, ‘sword* RY, Heb. nin 
Mredh). — The Heb. word means in most cases 
a short weapon used for stabbiim (cf. 2 S 20®- ^9). 
The Arab ^khanjar,^ still in use E. of Jordan, has 
a curved blade, and inflicts by a downward stab 
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DALMATIA 


just such a horrible wound as is described in 
2 S 20^®. See Sword. W. E. Barkes, 

MGOK ( 1 * 1 : 1 , AttYtiy). — The principal deity of the 
Philistmes, whose worship, however, seems to have 
extended beyond the Phil, country, as is proved 
by the |roc;rraphical iiaii'e Beth-dagon (which see), 
and perhaps by the later name Bagon (Jos. Ani, 
XIII. viii, 1 ; Jrars, L ii. 3). 

It has 1 een held by scholars that the 

name is a Jiul sm -s and so a term of endearment, 
from cfagr, which simifies fish, and hence that D. 
was worshipped imaer the form of a fish. He has 
been generally identified with a Bah. god who is 
represented on seals and elsewhere as havmg m 
pji'rt that form. And though there is nothing in 
the biblical account to confirm this view, there is 
also nothing to contradict it. B. had face and 
hands, and, according to the Sept., feet also (I S 
5^) ; but this is not inconsistent with his having in 
art the shape of a fish. The pictures of the Bab. 
sh«god show face and hands, and in some instances 
feet. Indeed, one is strongly tempted to find in 
the phrase ‘only B. remained,* the nu-n'dng ‘only 
little fish remained,* the point being liin:, a- the 
head and hands of B. were cut oT, nothing wjis kft 
of him save the fish-shaped pa:l. Xeveitliole'"^, 
Sayce and others now insist that B. was not a fish- 
god, and that the resemblance of name is a mere 
coincidence. The Bab. fish-god was Ea, the patron 
god of the city of Eridu, the god of the ocean, of 
water, of wisdom. In some sense Ea was god of 
the sea, Anu of the sky, and Bel (Baal) of the 
earth and the under-world. Bel is closely associated 
with Anu, but not with Ea. And B. appears in 
the inscriptions as one of the names or one of the 
forms of Bel. 

The name and worship of B. were upon either 
theory imported into Pal. fro". B,.'' ;.h- The 
name is held to have been <r r'"s y > r*‘ **.» *5. 
but a Semitic derivation was f o* i: *'i '*“* 1 - 
nexion with its us** ’ * the god of ^n- 
culture^ B. was ■ ‘ * dagan^ the Heb. 

word for com, when corn is thought of as an 
agricultural product. 

Presuniairy. T>. was worshipped in Phoenicia as 
V c'l as in Pn'il •s’/.a. There is a Pheen. ^lindrical 
seal of crystal now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, on which, according to Sayce, the name 
Baal-dagon is written in ImoBn. letters, with an 
ear of com engraved near it, and otb(r '•vmbol?, 
such as the cringed solar disc, a gazeOc, and 
several stars, but no figure of a fish. Eusebius 
(Preep, JEvang. i. O'* (pioios Philo !^blius of the 
2nd cent. A,l). as citing liic ancient Pheen. legends 
that go under the name of Sanchoniathon, to the 
effect that Ouranos (Anu) married his sister the 
earth, ‘and by her had four sons, Ilus (El), who is 
called Kronos, and Betrius, and B., uliuli signifies 
“com,” and Atlas.* ‘B., after he lu t' dkeo^erod 
bread-corn and the plough, weis called Zeus 
ArotriosJ 

The Phoen. Bagon, then, like iln* B j I- , i • o:-* :^y 
‘Zeus of the plough.* With i m!! ib'** 

notices found in OT in regard to the Phil. Bagon. 
He had temples in Gaza and Ashdod (Jg 16^, 1 S 
51 . 2 )^ and presumably in the other Phil, cities. 
His worship among the Philistines was national, 
and not merely local (1 Ch 1 S His 

worship did not exclude that of other Baals (2 K 
1 **®). The Philistines regarded him as giving 
them victory over their enemies, rejoicinpr before 
him when Samson was in their p<)wer, and placing 
Saul’s head in his temple (Jg 16^, 1 Ch 10 ^°). But 
he was eminently the god of agriculture; they 
acknowledged J"’s rictoiw over him through the 
mice that marred their nelds, and offered golden 
mice in token of the acknowledgment (1 S 6 *-®). 


Apparently, the worship of D. among the Philis- 
tines was conducted with a highly developed and 
technical ritual.^ We may infer this from the 
elaborate discussions and airangements for return- 
ing the ark, as described in 1 S 5. 6, the^ golden 
mice and golden tumours as a guilt-offering, the 
new cart, the new milch kine with their calves 
shut up at home. The worship of B. at Gaza con- 
tinued to a late period. During the Maccabsean 
wars Jonathan destroyed the temple of B. there 
(1 Mac 1083-84 114, Jos. Ant. XIH. iv. 4, 5). 

X. • , . .. c ‘ . ///'■!,' 325-827 ; Sayce in SS Times, May 

27,* ■ j . 1 1 ' . Moore, Judges, 368 f. ; Wellh. and 

Dnver o’, lias W. J. BEECHEE. 

DAISAN {B Aai(rdv, A Ae(r-), 1 Es Called 
Beziit, Ezr 248, jq-eh The form in 1 Es is due 
to confusion of n and 1 . 

BAEAN (A AaXdv, B *A<rdv, AV Ladan), 1 Es 5^ 
=Belaiah, Ezr 2“. 

dale.— S ee King’s Bale. 

DALETH (n).— Fourth letter of Heb. alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 4th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 

DALLY.— Only Wis * correction, wherein he 

dallied with them.* By a boLl j ■!*’ '* ■“ 

God is described as only _v 

Egyptians in the lighter plagi 1 ^ ' o- *.• 

The Gr. is Taiyvlots iTrirtfi^cretos, lit. ‘play -games of 
correction*; Vulg. ludibriis et increpationiouSt Cov, 
‘seornes and rebukes,’ Geneva ‘scornful rebukes,* 
EV ‘ a mocking correction as of children. * ‘ Bally ’ 
has now diielly the sense of ‘ delay,’ which easily 
arose from the older sense of * sport,* as in Milton, 
Of Beformation (Prose Works, li, 410), ‘Let us not 
dally with God when he offers us a full blessing ’ ; 
and Bunyan, Heavenly Footman (Clar. Press ed. 
p. 270), ‘it is not good dallying with - o'* \ 

great concernment, as the Salvation o- . ‘j. ‘ ; 

of thy Soul.* J. Hastings. 

DALHANUTHA [AdK/xo.vove&) is mentioned on^ 
in Mk 8^®. The corresponding statement of Mt 
{I 53 ® EY) gives Magadan. In Tatian, Diatessaron 
(HiU’s ed. p. 134), it is Magheda. Rendel Harris 
{study of Uodex Bezoe, p. 178) suggests that Bal- 
manutha may be simply a corruption from the 
Syriac ; but see Chase, mzan ’I ext of the Acts, p. 
145 n®. On the variants in Mk see Chase, Syro~ 
Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 97 f. The common 
reading Magdala is probably a substitution of a 
better fora le - kr'O'Mi |»l!;('<. r.vj.ld '-iii.'gc d 
that Magadan " Ik ii, ibr ion - .■! >; 

but Eusebius sj \ • .!i - Mrgf oj‘yi f.cM il' •; -a. 
Thomson i-bn* -Bfi'-rs .-i!! lu* at Ed-Belem!yeh, one 
mile N. o' iln- .I'M .! s ihe S.E. comer of the 
Sea of Galilee, As the scene of the second Feeding 
of the Multitude is uncertain, and as there is 
nothing said to indicate in what direction the 
boat into which our Lord went was steered, the 
site of Balmanutha cannot be determined with 
certainty. Tristram suggests a site IJ mile from 
Migdel 'Mngdalfj', and Sir C. Wilson thinks it was 
not far uoiif liuii. 

Literatiiri.— B es'dcs the works in&i.tk')riod[ aho\o, consult 
Eeim, Jesus of Xazaia (k'l;:. Tr ) iv >88 ri , Jitstis 

the Messiah!^ (1887), 11 . C7il ; htfe of our Lord, ed. 

1892,p.338; Herzii’irl Ne^ Jc in vjn .lO.'Jjix 45,95. 

A. Henderson. 

DALMATIA {AaKyaTla) in apostolic times was an 
ill-defined mountainous district on the E. coast of 
the Adriatic, stretching towards Macedonia. In 
its more exact use, the name, which is not known 



DAMASCUS 


to the earlier Greek writers, was nsed of the S. 
portion of the Rom. province Illyricum, between 
the Drums and the sea. In its more indefinite use 
it was practically another name for Illjrricum, 
St. Pam preached the gospel in the district, or, 
at any rate, in its neighbourhood (Eo 15^®), and 
during his last imprisonment m Rome it was 
TOited by Titus (2 Ti 4^®). In ‘ the 

place where the apostle was * ^ mot 

determine either the exact time when Titus was 
sent to D. or the reason why he was sent ; but it 
has been cor'jcctured that, having failed to find 
St. Paul al Xi'jopolis as he expected (Ti 3^^), he 
went on to Dalmatia. W. Muir. 

DALPHON Est 9^), the second son of 

Haman, put to death by the Jews. In the LXX 
AeXcpdiP* 

DAMIRIS {Aifmpis). — The name of a woman 
who, with Dionysius the Areopagite and certain 
others, is mentioned as having been converted by 
St, Paul at Athens (Ac 17®^). Ramsay {St. Paul 
the Trav* p. 252) points out that it is not stated 
that she was of good birth (in contrast with 17^^ 
and 13®®) ; that this arose from the fact that 
women of social position in Athens would cer- 
tainly not have the opportunity of hearing St. 
Paul ; and that her name suggests that she was a 
foreigner, perhaps ‘one of the class of educated 
EetairaV This suggestion seems to go rather 
beyond the evidence. The name is said to be 
a corruption of Sd/^aXty, a heifer, which is the 
reading of one Lat. MS [et mulier nomine DamaliSf 
Flor.). Chrys. {ad loc.) suggests quite erroneously 
that she was the wife of Dionysius; this could 
not be the tr. of /col yvv^ dvdpuiri A. These words 
and all mention of this woman are omitted by 
Codex Bezae. Ramsay {Church in Bom. Bmp. 
161) quotes this in proof of his assertion that 
e reviser to whom we owe the Western text was 
a Catholic who objected to the prominent posi- 
tion assigned to women in the Acts; ‘this was, 
firstly, pagan rather than Christian ; and, secondly, 
heretical rather than Catholic.’ (See also 17^^ and 
the variation there.) A. C. Headlam. 

DAMASCUS (pm A(ifia(rK6s). 

This city is the conteinporar\’ of all history. Its origin is 
lost in anuquity. Jos. i. vi. 4) Hi was founded by 

XJz, grandson of Shcm. It is first nioiuio-K <1 'u connexion with 
Abraham's pursuit of the defeated Chedorlaomer (Gn 1415)* 
Then (Gn 162) his servant is called Dammeselc Eliezer, where 
both ^e Chaldee and the Syr. have ‘ Ehezer the Damascene.* 
It occurs in 2 S 86 as p^Di dIK, Aram Dammesek, which suggests 
comparison with rhe modem* Arabic ti ' ituc -, DimasJik fSfh-Shdm 
As it v^as the cap ral o* Vram, so it is iho chief city of ef'h-Shdrriy 
the modern S\»'ia. the left,* i s the coiiTitr\ on 

the left; as fl-yernen, Arabia I’elix, is on the r’ght of The 
Arabian looking iiorthwaid. A -Mosloiii tradition ii)ak».8 
EHezer the foonder of liie cjI\, and Abraham king for some 
years before he A\eiit south to IVrsnnc Po also 5.icolav& of 
D., quoted bv Jos (Ant. i. vii •>) He rncnforis a v.Mejre 
called ‘the TTabitar.oM of Abraham,’ which may be identical 
with 3 T-.ihs N. of the city, where there is a wdy 

sacred to the patriarch. 

i. History. — ^The history of D. really begins 
for us with its capture by David. Coming to suc- 
cour Hadade/er, king of Zobah, the Damascenes 
were themselves overthrown. David smote of the 
Syrians 22,000 men, took and gammoned On ciiy, 
and ‘the Syrians became servants lo I'r.vui, and 
brought presents ’ (2 S 8^"®). Nicolaus of Damascus 
says the battle was fought on the Euphrates. 
Rezon, son of Eliada, a follower of Hadadezer, 
escaped, gathered a company around him, possibly 
fugitives like himself, and obtained possession of 
Damascus. ‘ He was an adversary to Israel all the 
days of Solomon.’ His oxpcrioncc on tho Euphrates 
possibly led him to al)!ior I siael ri 11^®“^).^ But 
soon again the sceptre passed to the family of 
VOL. I.— I*; 


Hadad. Syria and Israel were in league against 
Judah. Hard pressed by the king of IsraeT, Asa 
bought the friendship of Benhadad with costly 
presents, and induced him to break with Baasha 
and invade his territory. A successful raid into 
the northern dominions of Israel called off Baasha 
and relieved Judah (1 K 15^®'^^). Benhadad seems 
to have followed up his advantage in the reim of 
Omri. Retaining the captured cities, he held the 
right to ‘ make streets ’ in the new capital, 
Samaria (1 K 20^% ‘Streets’ may have meant 
quarters for a permanent embassy, or simply 
accommodation for Syrian merchants, who, like 
! T, . !n Memphis, would congregate in one 
. was a conceSbion to a power which 
( I ■■ I ■* it if necessary. Benhadad, son of 
this monarch, led a great expedition against 
Samaria. There were with him thirty -two subject 
kings, with horses and chariots. Conducting the 
siege with a contemptuous carelessness, born of a 
sense of absolute superiority, he was surprised by 
a sudden attack, and his army routed, he himself 
escaping with diflSculty on horseback. Meeting 
Israel again at Aphek, he was defeated and his 
army destroyed. Taken by Ahab, his freedom 
was granted on most huminating terms (1 K 20). 
In about three years’ time we find them again at 
war, fightingfor possession of a ■ .1 : and 

there Ahah was slain (1 K :;J, ■ s 1. came 

Naaman, to be healed of leprosy (2 K 6). Again 
the Syrians invaded Israel, and a company sent to 
arrest Elisha at Dothan was led by him, blinded, 
into Samaria (2 K 6®“^). Unaffected by their 
chivalrous treatment, we find Benhadad directly 
again besieging Samaria. The city was reduced 
to the most appalling « traits by famine, when, by 
a miraculous difecoihiiiuio of the Syrians, it was 
delivered, and plentiful supplies provided (2 K 6^^- 
7^). Eromil.-‘. .k< 1 To .ii ri .■*, ^ w.- learn that 

the Assyrian, v,' (.‘ \m -m. li , and were 

too ‘«lroM'_c fo**' him and his allies. His reputation 
MiuCK'd iK'Jiv.i^v from these disasters, making it 
easier for a strong man to usurp his place. Palling 
sick, he sent a inc-»-onger laden with gifts to con- 
sult Elisha. To ilii^’nian, Hazael, the prophet 
promised the kingdom. On his return he secured 
the swift fulfilment of the promise by the murder 
of his master (2 K 8^®). In his encounters with 
the great Assyr. power, the new king was not more 
fortunate than nis predecessor ; hut elsewhere 
success waited upon nis standards. Jehoram of 
Israel and Ahaziah of Judah attacked Ramoth- 
gilead. Hazael repulsed them, the former being 
seriously wounded (2 IC 8^*^^). He then laid 
waste the whole county east of the Jordan (2 K 
10®2.®®). He captured Gath {ih. 12^*^), and threat- 
ened Jerusalem. Jehoash purchased immunity 
from attack, ‘•dipping the temple and the palace 
of all valuabb .s lor iliis purpose {ib. 12^®). Hazael 
also prevailed against ["laol, and superiority was 
maintained by his son Benhadad {ih. 13®). Ulti- 
mjsTfcly Joboji-h, son of Jehoahaz, asserted his 
Indcpus-io'jc (», and recovered the cities Hazael had 
lakcii vi/. 1 Jeroboam ll., son of Jehoash, 

the great warrior-king of the northern monarchy, 
extended the borders of Israel, recovering D. 
and Hamath, probably making their kings tribu- 
tary to Israel {ib. 14-®), D. and Samaria next 
appear in league against Jerusalem (2 El IS®’ 16®). 
Rezin of D. reconquered Elath, driving out ‘the 
Jews.’ Meantime the Assyrians, under Tiglath- 
pileser III., whose Bab. name was Pul or Pulu 
(2 K 15^^), were rapidly extending their sway, 
threatening the independence of D. and Samana 
alike. To consolidjate ilieir pow’er a^ain-^t Assyria, 
Rezin and Pekah sought to attach Judah to their 
cause by dethroning Ahaz, and sotting up ‘ a king 
in the midst of it, the son of TaLeel’ (Is 7®) The 
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attempt Bot only failed : it hastened the disaster 
they wished to avert. Ahaz appealed to Tiglath- 
pileser, who at once ‘went np against D. and 
took it, and carried the people of it captive to 
Kir/ Eezin himself being slain (2 K 16**); and 
Assyr. colonists were placed in it ( J os. Ani, ix. xii. 3). 
This was the heaviest blow the city had yet re- 
ceived, and for a time she seems to have been 
crushed by it. To this period probably refer the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Amos, ‘The riches of 
D. . . . shall be carried away before the king 
of Assyria’ (Is 8^), ‘ Behold, D, is taken jiv ii} f 
bein^ a city, and it shall be a i nino ii h (.n : » s I .-> ’ V , 
‘ I will send a fire into the house of Hazael, and it 
shall devour the palaces of Benhadad . , . and 
the people of S3rria shall go into captivity to Kir, 
saitn the Lord’ (Am 1^*^; see also Jer 49^^'^'^). 
Ahaz came to B. to do homage to Tiglath- 
ileser. Here he saw the great altar, of which, at 
is order, a duplicate was made by Urijah the 
riest, and put in the temple to supplant the 
razen altar (2 K For the important issues 

of this act see W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 265, 443, JEtS 
359, 4^ff. 

A city occupying the position of B. could not 
be permanently overwhelmed, Buring the Persian 
period she displayed afresh her perennial vigour, 
paying a distinguished part (Strabo, xvL 2. 9). 
When Barius advanced against Alexander at 
Issus, he sent his harem and treasures to B. 
for safety. After his defeat and inglorious flight, 
the city was Po! ( 1.^ s (• i-\\' surrendered to Alex- 
ander’s general, Parmenio (Arrian, Exped. Ah 
ii. 11).^ During the Greek occupation B. yielded 
to Antioch on the 0 routes the rank of first city in 
Syria. In the course of the wars with Egypt, B., 
with Palestine and Ccelesyria, fell at times into 
the hands of the Ptolemies. On the division of 
Syria fn.c. Ill) between Antiochus Grypus and 
Aiitioelms Cyzicenus, B. fell to the latter. 
Against this prince Hyrcanus made a successful 
stand (Jos. Ant, XIII. x. 1-3). The next king 
was Bemetrius Eucaerns, who, assisted by Ptolemy 
Lathyms, established himself in B., and divided 
the role of Syi*ia with his brother Philip {Ant. 
XIII. xiii. 4). Invited by discontented Jews, he 
marched against Alexander Jannseus, and defeated 
that prince near Shechem, retunihig .‘uiuu dh'.ttly 
to war with Philip. The latter, a-- -.od by Aial^ 
and Pa'-tbinT!*-, wj.s victorious. Bemetrius was 
sent T<» Vm Is’K king of Parthia, and remained 
with him till his death. A younger brother, 
Antiochus Bionysus, now seized the throne of 
Bamascus. He fell m an encounter with Aretas, 
king of Arabia ; and this monarch, invited by the 
inhabitants, entered D. and assumed the reins of 
government. Against Ptolemy Mennaeus, ‘who 
w^ such a bad neighbour to the city,’ Alexandra, 
widow of JannsBus, sent an expedition to B., 
under her son AristobuJus, which achieved nothing 
{Ant. XIII. xvi. 3). Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
obtained temporary possession. The Ptomans 

under Metellus ^'^ok tbe city, h'=‘re, B.c. 64, 

Pompey received aisi' ;''i mi m ' neighbour- 

ing kings, who brought him pi (‘sent- : among 
otnei^j i. gold<‘M vine from Arivtolailus, valued at 
600 rji\ i: In B.C. 63 the whole of Syria became 

a Roman province; and, while the proconsul 
usually resided in Antioch, B. began to assume 
her old ascendency. Herod, while still a young 
man, escaping judgment from the Sanhedrin, came 
here to visit Sextus Caesar, and was made by him 
general of the army of Ccelesyria {Ant. XIY. ix. 5). 
Later, according to Jos. {BJ I. xxi. 11), he showed 
his magnanimity by adorning^ many cities, not 
only within but also beyond his own dominions. 
To B. he added the attractions of a gymnasium 
and a theatre. It was on the way to B. that the 


miraculous event occurred *hiougb 'V^uch Saul 
of Tarsus was converted to tr ; and in 

this city he first testified for Christ (Ac 9^"^). It 
was then under the Arabian Aretas^ and governed 
by an ethnarch, whose vigilance Paul escaped, being 
let down over the wall in a basket (2 Co 11’^^). 
Hither the apostle returned, after his sojourn in 
Arabia {Gal 1^^}. It was reckoned to the Becapolis 
(Pliny, HN v. 16). Josephus curiously remarks 
that r . ■u'” was the greatest of these cities 
Afte] ! ' ■ < ' me he says little of B. ; but there 

must have been a strong Jewish colony there: 
at one time some 10,000 of these were slain by 
the populace {BJ ii. xx. 2). Under Trajan, B. 
attained the rank of a Roman provincial city. 
Since that time’. allhc'L..h -he has often changed 
hands, her (jik '■»* e.' ] :liy has hardly been 
interrupted, save perhaps when she fell before the 
ferocious Tamerlane (1399). B. is still the chief city 
in Syria, with a population of not less than 160,000. 
Christians have always been fairly numerous 
in the city. Theodosius transformed the great 
temple into a Christian church. On the advent of 
Islam it was changed into a Moslem mosque. B. 
was ■, * .ubordinate to Antioch, which was 

the , <■ patriarch; but this official, still 

tailing Ills title from Antioch, now resides in 
The darkest blot on the history of the 
city is the massacre of some 6000 Christians in 
the summer of 1860. 

ii. Geogkaphy. — One of the most beautiful and 
fertile plains in the world is that which lies to the 
east of the Anti-Lebanon range, at an elevation of 
about 2200 ft. above sea-level. Great Hermon, 
Jebel esh-Sheikhy a vast snowy bank filling all the 
horizon, forms the western boundary. A chain of 
hills, thrown off to eastward from Anti-Libanns, 
runs along the northern edge. Jehel el-Aswad and 
J zbel Mdm shut it in on the south. Three marshy 
lakes mark the eastern frontier of fertility ; and 
away beyond them rises a range of low hills, 
which definitely cuts off this district from the 
sandy wastes oi the Arabian desert. These sur- 
rounding hills, all bare and forbidding, save in 
the deeper and shadier wadies, enclose within 
their rocky arms a broad expanse of rich waving 
green. 

This plain owes its fertility almost entirely to the 
TnyeiT el-Baraday ‘the cool,’ w’hich bursts through 
the limestone ramparts on the north, to fling itself 
in many a refreshing stream over its surface ; and 
to the waters of el-A'waj\ ‘the crooked,’ which, 
coming down from the eastern slopes of Gt. Her- 
mon, flows through the southern meadows. Some- 
thing is also due to the protection of the desert 
hills in the east, which in a measure bar the way 
against the drifting sand-storms from the wilder- 
ness. In the plain the natives distinguish five 
districts. The western portion, »f\'' ■ ’ ■* ji)»out 
two hours east of the gorge of :li.’ ■ / - ■ / //, is 
divided by that river into the northern and southern 
Gkautah. To the east is the Merj, also divided by 
the Barada into north and south ; while all lying 
between these districts and Jebd el-Asivad and 
the valley of eUA'waj, is known as Wady el-Ajam. 
Scattered over this tract are some 140 villages. A 
population of ab'-iil are engaged almost ex- 
clusively in iigi.f pursuits. Clumps of 

olives, and many varieties of fruit trees plea-antlv 
diversify the laTid'-.*ji|»o, while between ilicni. in 
season, far arui ui,.e, wave seas of golden grain. 
On the edge of the plain, east of eh Barada, just 
under Jehel J^asi^n, which rises some 1700 ft., lie 
the famous orchards, some SO miles in cireum- 
ference, which encircle with luxuriant foliage the 
ancient city of Bamascus.^ From afar are seen the 
white roofs, domes, andminaiets, in striking relief 
against the gicen The scene of rich beauty here 
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presented, with the shade of fruitful trees, and on 
every hand the music of * • vater, has ever 
inspired the Arab with j - -ii. i ; • ; and when he 
dreamed of Paradise— ‘the par excellmct — 

his imagery was drawn from the gardens and streams 
of Damascus. Nor need we wonder if, coming 
from the dreaiy monotony of the burning desert, 
the Bedawi, fascinated by its delights, thinks 
himself in the midst of an earthly Paradise. Even 
for the eye accustomed to the fresh beauty and 
fruitfulnessof theWest, it' . ' /a charm, 

although the descriptive ■ ■■ • ■ c. 'fche Arab 

may appear somewhat exaggerated. There are 
few places where so rich a variety of fruits is 
brought to maturity within a similar area. In 
the vicinity of the city are large vegetable gardens ; 
and in the fields beyond different kinds of grain, 
tobacco, cotton, flax, hemp, madder - roots, and 
vicinus are grown. The olive is plentiful, and 
much of the oil used in the city is made in the 
neighbourhood. Tall, graceful poplars line the 
banks of the streams, yieldmg excellent timber for 
building purposes. Firewood is mostly made of 
the olive and the apricot. There are also the 
cypress, the plane tree, and the stately palm. 
But the charm of D. is felt chiefly in her 
gardens, and under the shadow of her far-stretch- 
ing thickets of fruit trees. There, in generous 
rivalry, are found the orange, the lemon, and the 
citron; the apple, the pear, and the quince; 
plums and prunes, grapes and figs, pomegranate 
and mulberry, almonds and walnuts, hazel-nuts 
and pistachios. 

D. is situated about 60 miles from the coast. 
Its exact position is 33“ 30' N. lat., 36“ 18' E. long. 
It is now most easily approached by the magnifi- 
cent French diligence road from Beirtit, which 
scales Mount Lebanon, crosses el-Beka\ and then 
follows the easy passes through Anti-Lebanon to 
the plain of Damascus. The routes by which of old 
she communicated with the seaboard varied with 
^litical conditions. The way to Tripoli lay past 
Ba'albeh and BSsherreh. That to Beirtit followed 
closely the line of the present road ; while the 
great height of the two Lebanons lay also between 
D. and Tyre and Sidon. When the way was 
clear, she found the most convenient outlet at 
Acre. This road led to the south-west past Sa'sa* 
and Kuneiterah over the JedUr uplands, crossed 
the Jordan below lake HUleh by Jisr Bendt Yd'k'dh, 
traversed the rolling downs of the upper Jordan 
valley, and splitting towards the west, one arm 
took the difficult but direct route by way of Safcd ; 
the other swept southward past Khdn Juhh Yusif 
to the plain of Gennesaret at Khdn Minyeh, and, 
following an easy line by the wadies to the north- 
west, joined the Safed road at Er-Rdmeh. From 
Gennesaret a branch of this highway ascended the 
uplands west of the Sea of Galilee to Khdn et- 
TujjdVy and, passing round the base of Tabor, 
crossed the plain of Esdraelon to Megiddo, and 
thence to the Philistine plain and Egypt, Another 
branch kept the valley along the shore of the 
lake, and southward past Bethshan to Jericho. 
This was crossed by a road, which, leaving D. 
in a more dhodion, traversed the level 

reaches of Mio cnirie down into the valley 

from 1 1'(* JnnUii) bigiilnrKi** cast of the sea, by way 
of Aph('k, iiiui hero duidiug one limb crossed the 
Jordan below the lake, climbed the hills to west- 
ward, and reached Acre by way of Kefr Kennah ; 
the other passed up the vale of Jezreel, and again 
bifurcating, one branch went straight to the sea 
over Esdraelon : the other, bending to the south- 
west, is identified with the ancient caravan road 
from Gilead, w'hich passes by Dothan, and comes 
down upon the plain of Sharon. The old gold and 
frankincense caravan road from Arabia the Happy 


has frequently changed its course in the northern 
reaches. The traffic has long been confined to the 
passing of the Haj, the Moslem pilgrimage to and 
from EUHaramein, El-Medinah^ and Mecca. The 
great road from Aleppo in the north is split as 
with a wedge at Emesa by the Anti-Lebanon ridge. 
It throws an arm round either side of the moun- 
tain, that on the west traversing the valley of 
Coelesyria by way of Baalbek, and unites again at 
Damascus. Eastward lay the highways across the 
desert to Palmyra and Baghdad. Thus the great 
avenues of communication between north and 
south, east and west, along which flowed the com- 
merce and marched the armies of^ the ancient 
world,'.,. !' » ' lb ' ‘.irt of the city. Besting 
in the u \ i ' : > ; ■ oasis on the edge of the 

changolc-^ desert, surrounded by desert hills, she 
forrpcd the natural harbour whither steered the 
argosies from the sea of sand, bearing the treasures 
of the East * whence again the sombre mariners set 
forth upon their dreary voyage homeward. Herein 
we have the secret of her perennial greatness. A 
strong position she never was, and often has she 
bowed beneath the stroke of the conqueror, be- 
coming ‘a servant to task work.’ But, ever as the 
tides of war rolled back, she i gi 'm. 

and vigorous as of yore. She ’u.'s bet ri i b-' in- (,i .ug 
place and mart of the nations ; and as she has been 
of use to all, to the desert nomad and to the more 
civilized and settled peoples alike, so the necessities 
of all have conspired to perpetuate her prosperity. 

iii. Tkade. — It seems probable that the chief 
source of income to the people of D. would be 
the constantly passing caravans. But that they 
also traded on their own account is shown in Ezk 
27^®, the ‘handy works’ of Tyre being exchengf^d 
for ‘ the 'wine of Helbon and white w^ool.* //^' t h , 

! • about 12 miles north of D., is still 

< its vine produce; and the mountain 
shepherds of Anti-Lebanon would always have a 
supply of white wool for the D. merchants. 
From Am 3^^ (BV) we may gather that the city 
was already known for silken manufactures. Our 
word ‘ Damask ’ is derived from a product of the 
looms of Damascus. At a later time her armourers 
also achieved wide fame, and the ‘ Damascus blade ’ 
was highly prized. They were carried off en masse 
by Tamerlane, and settled in Samarkand. 

iv. Antiquities. — The main stream of El-Bar- 
adat the true creator of the city, enters from 
the N.W., and, passing under the great square, 
part escapes to water the gardens on the north, 
while the rest is carried off through multitudinous 
condu!'- h> -1 ■ ! '\ the houses of the inhabitants. 
The i. ' »i! ■!! ■#.! of the water has always been a 
matter requiring the exercise of both care and 
tact among these excitable people ; so it has come 
to be a con ■ ‘■)'i -ry'i!/. that ‘every drop of the 
water of J .'If'/'.' r to run U'oord'r.g 
law.’ The ancient city was built on li e. {-oi.- ii “ -i 
bank of the stream. Much more ground is now 
covered to the north, and ('-pot i.-illy to tlie S. 
and S.W., while the long limb of Li-Mvddn, ter- 
minating in the ‘Gate of Gcodi,^ Bawwabet JJllah, 
whence issue the pilgrims for Mecca, stretches 
far to the S. The old walls may be traced, how- 
ever, along the edge of the stream, and through the 
centre of the modern city, in circumference about 
4 miles. For a city ox such extraordinary age, 
D. is not rich in antiquities. The castle, a rect- 
angular building of great extent, standing at the 
N.W. comer of the old wall, probably dates only 
from the Middle Ages, although the Mibstructv.re^ 
are ancient. To the S. of the ca^tcjn gaio pan 
of the wall is very old. The gate itself dates from 
Boman times ; and the line of the Via Recta, ‘ the 
street called straight,’ may be traced from this to 
the western gate. It is still called Derb d-Mus 
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taUm, straight street, by the natives {D&rh es- 
Sidtdny, * the king’s highway,’ is the name given 
to every impoi taut road in the country). This is 
the straight street common to all Syro-Greek and 
Syxo-Roman cities, of -which fine examples are still 
to be seen at Bosrah and Shuhhah, The great 
mosque possibly occupies the site of the temple 
of Rimmon (2 *K 5^®). It is in accordance with 
the conservatism of the Orient, that the spot 
has preserved its religious character under the 
dominion of successive faiths. It was a spacious 
Greek temple, then a Christian church, and finally 
it became a Moslem mosque ; the < •‘1\ • i ‘j: 

evidence of Christian use being the Greek inscrip- 
tion over the southern gateway, ‘ Thy kingdom, 0 
Christ, is an eveilasting kingdom, and Thy dom- 
inion endureth for all The Moslems 

say that the head of Jdmp. i le ilajiLi-t was buried 
here ; hut Christian tradition has it that the 
church was dedicated to John Pamascenus, whose 
tomb was within it ; and there his body was mir- 
aculously retained, when an effort was made to 
remove it. Of this mosque, which for centuries 
had been the pride of the Moslem world, a large 
part was destroyed by fire in October 1893. 

The traditions associating certain spots with 
Abraham, Naaman, and Elisha are of the most 
shadowy character. Hardly more reliable are 
those relating to the s\ • of St. Paul. A 

spot about half a mile ■ ' s ■ • • , ; 'a shown as the 
scene of his conversic’-. i :> ■!<».. the Christian 
buiying-ground. But tradition has several times 
contradicted itself as to the scene of this miracle : 
in any case it could not be here, as the traveller 
from the S, would not enter the city from the 
E. Between this and the gate is the grave of 
St. George, the kindly porter who connived at St. 
Paul’s escape, and suffered martyrdom. The spot 
where the apostle was let down over the wall in a 
basket, ‘ the house of Judas ’ in Straight street, 
and also the house of Ananias, are pointed out ; 
but considerable uncertainty attaches to them 
aU. W. Ewing. 

DAMN, DAMNABLE, DAMNATION* — These 
words have in the course of time suffered a process 
of degeneration, for which, says Bishop Sanderson, 
♦we are not so much beholden to good acts as 
to bad manners.’ The Lat. dminare signified 
*to inflict loes on one,’ ‘to condemn,’ But, under 
the^ influence of theology, the Eng. words thence 
derived soon acquired the sense of ‘ condemnation 
to eternal punishment ’ ; and this special appli- 
cation ran alongside the orig. meaning from the 
14th cent, to the 18th. In the 1619 ed. of the 
Bishops’ NT, the translation of 1 Ti 6^^ is ♦ having 
damnation, because they have cast away their first 
faith ’ ; and there is added this note : ‘ S. Paul doth 
not here speake of tlic ov(;rnfc.'i:!g dsunnation, but 
by this word damnai ion. ('vu i !i .'•aib(’r understand 
the shame that those wanton widowes shall have 
in the world for breaking their promise.’ Thus 
even then the sense to which the words are now 
wholly confined was the most familiar. But in 
earlier English it was not so. To 'Wyclif’s ear the 
words must have had a very different suggestion, 
for he not only uses ♦damn ’ freely in the sense of 
♦condemn,’ as in his tr. of Job I wole make 

me iust, my mouth shall dampne me,’ but even 
uses it of our Lord Himself, as in Mk KP ♦ For lo ! 
we stien to Jerusalem, and mannus sone schal be 
bitraied to the princis of prestis, and to scribis, 
and to the eldre men ; and thei schulen dampne 
hym M deth. ’ 

In XV 'damned' occurs as tr of MTc 1016^ uo 1423 

fEV ‘ condemned ’). of xfiUo 2 1h 212 (RV ‘ judged ’) * Damnable ' 
IS found only 2 P 21 * damnable heresies,' Or ce.lpi<rnf RV 

'destructive heresies,' KVin * sects of perdition.’ ‘Pamnation* 


is the tr. of Wia 1227 (RV ‘ condemnation ’) ; of As-^Xiia- 

2 P (BV ‘ s , of xpiifts Mt 2S33, Jn 529 (RV “ judgr- 

ment’), Mk - t I' -eading ct.fjt.apTififAcb)\ and of Mk 

1240, Lk 20^7, Ro 38, IT ^ Ro 132, 1 Co 

1129(EV ‘ 3 udgmeiit’), « . “ RV. Thus 

the words are never used in AV in the sense now attaching to 
them, and they are completely banished from RV. See more 
fully Eobeits m JExpos. Tivm, iii. 649 S., and the art. Judgment. 

J. Hastings. 

DAMSEL, now archaic or poetical, is freely used 
in AV " ; and it is retained in RV, except where the 
Gr. is TraidloP (Mk 40 Ms « ‘child’) or racSla-KTj 
(Mb 26% Jn 18^’, Ac 12^® 16^® ‘ maid ’).^ In Gn Sf 
one word(iT}ii3 nadrdh) is twice tr*^ in AV ‘d.,’ in 
v,^ another (nn^: yalddh] ; and again in Mk 5®^* ^ 
we have one" word {tollBIov), in another 

{Kopdcrcov), RV preserves the distinction in St. 
Mark. J. Hastings. 

DAN (p ‘jndge,’ Adi^).— The elder of the two sons 
home to Jacob hy Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid. The 
origin of th ■ . ’ » ‘ ‘ Gn SO® (E), is that, after 

hex long » i * ■ . ■ ■ • had judged Rachel and 

had given her a son, the son of her handmaid 
counting as her own. No details of his history 
are given in the patriarchal narratives. Modem 
critics usually regard him as, like the other sons 
of Jacob, the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of 
Dan. These tribes are divided into two main 
.lie Leah tribes and the Rachel tribes. 
Ih '• hi to the latter ; but the ■ ‘ ^ 

of Dan and Nj »>’. j ''' as sons of i! “ '\ - 

that they v “n i *(-■ members <■ ■ ■ d! ■ i. 
group. That the tribe was q^uite small appears 
nrom various indications. Oniy one son is men- 
tioned in Gn 46^ Hushim (in Nu 26^^ Shuham), 
that is, the tribe consisted of a single clan. It 
is referred to as a ‘family’ in the important 
narrative of its migration to Laish, Jg 18^-^^ 
The fighting men on this expedition are only 600, 
and they seem to have been the majority of the tribe. 
It is unnecessary to attach much importance to 
the characteristic statement of P, which places 
the fighting men of Dan, during the vdldemess 
wandering, at more than 60,000 (Nu 26^). 

After the settlement in Canaan, the clan seems 
to have broken off from the main Joseph group 
in order to secure a district for itself. In this it 
was only paiL.i-ly '•n^.cessful. Its territory lay 
to the S.V'. I- ii:;. and joined that of Ben- 
jamin and -lu'hi’i. :i seems to have stretched 
forward towards the fertile lowlands, but whether 
it ever occi^ied any portion of them or not is 
uncertain. The reference in the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5^^) is itself very obscure, and the chronology 
of the period so uncertain, that we learn little 
from it. We do not know whether it refers to the 
northern or the southern settlements. The most 
obvious sense of the words is that Dan had pushed 
forward to the sea. But we have no other evidence 
that it ever reached the coast. Nor is it certain 
that the words require this intei j)rotatl om . Moore 
translates; ‘Dan, why does ho live su-ighhour to 
ships?’ and ex ] Jain’s -Why does he live as a de- 
pendent under the proLcciion of Phoenician sea- 
farers? He liiiiik', the rorfchern Danites are 
meant. G. A. Smith thinks Deborah may speak 
‘in scorn of futile ambitions westward, which 
were stirred in Dan by the sight of the sea from 
the Shephelah,’ but admits that Dan may have 
reached the coast at some time {JEst. Geog, p. 220). 
RV, ‘Dan, why did he remain in ships?’ is not 
■a.” It is most probable that the tribe 

never reached the sea ; but even if it did so, it 

*■ T ‘"11 is never ‘damsel' ; ‘damsel!' occurs 
in C . . ■ ' Mt 14U, while ‘damsels’is found Qu 

2461, Jg iyu, jt-ibewnere it is either ‘daniosel* or (most freq.) 
‘damosell,’ with ‘damosels’ for plural and possessive. This is 
nearer the Lat dominieellai dim. of domina, 'mistress,' and 
the Ft. dcmoudle 
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must Have been soon compelled to retreat. Not 
only sOj but we learn that it was forced back even 
from the lowlands by the Amorites (Jg 
Wellhausen thinks that it was really the Philis- 
tines who drove them back into the hill country. 
But it seems safer to e; i ‘ 'i<* iyement of the 
v;ext, though possibly forced back 

the Amorites, who, in turn, pushed Dan back. 
We find the tribe after this living in the vales 
of Aijalon and Sorek, in and about the towns of 
Zorah^ and Eshtaol (Jg 18, cf, 13). The lot of 
the tribe as given in Jos includes very much 
more. But it cannot be taken as proving that 
Dan's territory ever included, even in idea, during 
its actual history, all the towns mentioned. It is 
the work of the Priestly Writer, and therefore 
very late. Not only so, but t’- ' j ' account 

of the territories of the tribes ■*:! . ,, * lear that 

the whole land of Palestine was regarded as occu- 
pied by the Hebrews, though the actual history 
was very different. In this case the method of 
the writer has been to specify places actually 
occupied by Dan (Zorali, Eshtaol, Shaaiabbin, 
Aijalon), and to add all the adjacent places which 
were not assigned to other tribes, ^licugh -.t range ]y 
Eshtaol and Zorah are assigned to J udah as border 
towns (15^^). 

Although the tribe still retained this small 
district, it was so cramped in it that it became 
necessary to seek a new home. We have a most 
valuable account of this expedition in Jg 18. The 
narrative in this chapter a - 1 
which it is a continuation, i ■ ■ ■ 

Budde prints his analysis ^ ■ • .'i*- 

lowed in the main both by Kittel and by Moore) 
in his Bichter und Samuel. It not, however, 
important for our purpose to follow the analysis, 
as the outlines of the story are quite clear. 
A small party of spies was sent northward, and 
found in Laish (Leshem, Jos 19^^ which WeU- 
hausen thinks was oiiginally Lc'^hain), a city 
which from the fertility of the distihu was very 
inviting, and from its isolation, and the peaceful, 
imsuspecting character of the inhabitants, was 
likely to fall an easy prey. Six himdred armed 
men with ’ib /"J -(I om' for 

Laish. On:-'. v.;i v : v ^ ■ i.*'' ■ .'O". ’n :: \~ 

of Micah, an P[>hLJiIi!i«l<', of its images, and took 
his priest wii'i ilioiii. lie pursued them with a 
few neighbours; but his remonstrance was met 
with a grimly humorous warning that unless he 
was silent he might irritate them into killing him 
and his family, a hint which Micah disci oetly 
took. The Danites then moved on to Laish, which 
they captured and burnt, while they butchered 
the inhabitants. They built a new city and called 
it Dan. Probably only a small remnant was left 
behind in the hou'tli, but at least a remnant, with 
its home between Zorah and Eshtaol in the camp 
of Dan (Jg 13^®, in Jg 18^^ Mahaneh-dan is said to 
be in Kiriath-jearim, but this is less likely). That 
a remnant was left is made probable by the stoiy 
of Samson, who belonged to this tribe. That it 
was small seems clear from the subsequent history. 
It plays no part in the later history of Israel. It 
is omitted from the tribes in the genealogies of 
Chronicles and in the list of the Ai)oealyp<e. 

The character of the tribe is sskeahed in the 
blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the former we 
read— 

' Dan shall judge his people, 

As one of the tribes of Israel. 

Dan shall be a serpent in the way, 

An adder m the path, 

That biteth the horse’s heels, 

Bo that his rider falleth backward. 

I have waited for thy salvation, 0 Lord' (Gn 

The first sentence has been variously understood, 
but probably the meaning is that Dan shall take 


his part with the other tribes in defending Israel. 
The wnriter probably has Samson m mind. The 
comparison in is to the stealthy tactics adopted 
by Dan in war or < : xpeditions, by 

which, weak tribe . ' it secured a 

victory over foes of superior strength. The attack 
on Laish is a good example. In the Blessing of 
Moses we read — 

‘ Dan is a lion’s whelp, 

That leapeth forth from Bashan ' (Dt 3322). 

Here, too, the point of the metaphor is the 
suddenness which the tribe would attack. 

The reference is not so much to war, probably, 
as to attacks on caravans, for which it would lie 
in wait. Although the second line refers to the 
‘lion's whelp,’ yet the mention of Bashan makes 
it probable that the northern portion of the tribe 
is m the author’s mind. From 2 S 20^®, where we 
should , ■ ■■ ' read ‘in Abel and in Dan,’ it 
seems ... . . * was regarded as a tribe that held 
fast to the good old Israelite customs. 

The gentilic name Danites {'^^D) occurs Jg 13^ 
18*- 1 Ch 12^. A. S. Peake. 

DAN (pj Ady ). — A city which marked the most 
N. point of Pal., and naturally became linked with 
Beersheba, the boundary town in the south. ^ The 
phrase ‘ from Dan to Beersheba ’ was at once pictur- 
esque and suggestive of dimension, and in times of 
national crisis emphasized the fact that amid aH 
tribal distinctions there was a common inheritance 
— ^the whole land of Israel ( Jg 20b 1 S 2 S 3^^). 
The chief independent notice is the account of the 
Danite invasion given in Jg 18, whe ■ * i’ « ■ '*. > 
of name from Laish or Leshem is ! • ’o 

In ail likelihood it is the same place that is referred 
to in the census- journey of Joab as Danjaan, 2 S 
2#. If the reading ja'ar instead of ja'an be 
accepted, it would indicate the first point of 
contact with the rocky ground and oak scrub of 
Lebanon, which the Arabs call war. 

At Dan Jeroboam set up one of the calves of gold 
(1 K 12^^). Dai' oni'f from ‘'t' after 

the invasion of < i K lb’*, 2 ’ 10^). It 

is referred to by Josephus, Eusebius, and Jerome in 
terms that identify it wil’i ' ■ | - - . T T el-5^adi 

(although G. A. Smith ■ ■ •%..><,; ^ Dan at 

Banias). The mound rises out of a close jungle of 
tall bushes and rank reeds, with larger trees on the 
higher slopes, until ati h'-g 1 nr oblong plateau is 
reached, about 40 ft. \\ _'L 0:1 ibc N. side and 80 ft. 
on tho S.. and resting rpon one of the broad fringe- 
like TCTiace^ with v. ’.iir 'i the skirts of TT(‘r mon sv « i / 
down towards the plain of Huleh (L. IN'oiotii.*. ( ) 1 
the W. side, amid the rough boulders and blacks 
of ancient masonry that cover the ^ound, there 
gushes out the immense fountain (Leddan) that 
forms by far the largest source of the Jordan 
current, where 5 miles down it meets the waters 
from the upper springs of Hasbeya and Banias. 

LiTBRATUTiE. — Robinion, URP". 'P’.'irrso.i. Land and Book\ 
Snuth, HGUL 473, 480 f.; 390; see also art. 

Oaip (Golden). G. M. MaOKIB. 

DANCING is, in its ori^, an expression of the 
'« '! •' II I ‘ -m . of the body more or less 
rs . . • .'ij m:' 1 .1 i - '■ ‘0 (^ ■ rhythm. It was practised, 
therefore, long hcfoie it was raised to the dignity 
of an art, being siraplv a natural development of 
the tendency to employ gesture, either as an 
jic oni's.rr'ijinr to, or a substitute for, speech. 
'NVe tn.'iy mguish three stages in the early his- 
tory of' dancing, a.s exempli fu’d in the practice of 
ancient nations : (1) Its riide^i ami most unstudied 
form, the outward expression of exuberant feel- 
ing ; (2) the pantomimic dance, in which, e.g., the 
movements of hostile armies were ronro-^oulod ; 
(3) the dance pure and simple, the txiiibiLicii 0 # 
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the poetry of motion, of all the grace of attitude 
and all the flexibility of which the body is capable. 
Social dancing, as we now understand it, was 
almost, if not altogether, unlmowDi in ancient 
times. 

Whatever view we may hold of the presence or 
position of Israel in Egypt, we have no evidence to 
show that the Hebrews borrowed thence their love 
or their methods of dancing. They never seem, 
in ancient times, to have reached the third of the 
stages which we have enumerated. We hear 
nothing of performances by profo--‘«y>r’ artists, 
similar to IV (K'* rf) r( ' 'Jr.n on 'iio monu- 
ments, jsnd 1 » i.ssnc to have been the 

direct SI-'* '- 10 ! - b. : ’c u »«)■!(''!; G-hawazee. There 
is no mention of solo or figure dancing, of contra- 
dances (unless we attach this meaning to the ni?inD 
D’inttn, Ca 6^), or of anythi ■ ■ ’ . in 

elaboration the performances j' ' the 

Eeast of Eternity. Still less can we expect a 
reasoned appreciation of the exercise as a means 
of developing the mind and body, such as we have 
in Plato’s Laws. All the;*’] .o’lii {^spon- 
taneous movements; in ; ‘ ‘ would 

be impromptu on the part of the leaders, and more 
or less closely imitated by the others. Three ideas 
are represented in the vocabulary : leaping, circ- 
ling, and making merry. Thus ^p■^ (Ec 3*, 
1 Ch 15^^}, to leap ; to circle (2 S 6^^* ; 77in 

(Jg 21^, Ps 37’), to twist oneself ; pu^ (Jg 16^, 
1 S 18’, 1 Ch 15^), lif. to laugh. It is self-evident 
that these words might be used in a looser and in 
a more technical sense. They weri*, r ] ■ ) >’ u d to the 
artless play of the children (Job '2V as well as 
to the dancing oi the adults. 

Few as are the references in the Bible, they show 
that almost any occurrence might he associated 
Mdth dancing: the return of the prodigal, the 
commemoration of an hist, event, the wolcoming 
of a hero on his return from battle, the ingather- 
ing of the vintage, — whatever called for an expres- 
sion of joy or excited the heart to gladness. Of 
dancing for its own sake, of its practice as an art, 
there is no trace. Leyrer sees a possible exception 
to this in Ca 6^, but the passage is too obscure 
to admit positively of such an explanation. 
Whether we should look on Mahanaim as the 
name of a place, or as descriptive of a dancing 
in which two rows of performers took part, or 
whether, with Delitzsch, we should understand 
an allusion to the angels, must remain a matter 
of doubt. The only unmistakable instance of 
artistic dancing is that mentioned in Mt 14®, the 
performance of Herodias’ daughter * in the midst * 
of the guests assembled on Herod’s birthday. 
This was due, however, to the introduction of 
Greek fashions, through contact with the Romans, 
who had adopted them, and hardly belongs to our 
subject. 

It is V (lancmg in connexion wIlli fi’c wligiotw 
rites and eoicmoruc.^ of the llolircU" ;i. vo «n* 
mainly concerned in this article. Their religion 
was, esp. in pre-exilic times, predominantly social 
and joyful. It found ita proper aesthetic expres- 
sion in a merry sacrilieial feast, which was the 
public ceremony of a township or clan. Then the 
crowds streamed into the sanctuary from all sides, 
dressed in their gayest attire, marching joyfnlly 
to the sound of music. Universal Tn]arity pre- 
vailed ; men ate and drank and made merry to- 
other, rejoicing before their god (W. R. Smit^ 
jk 5 236 ff. ). To such a religion dancing would be a 
natural adjunct. The cuitus was not a system of 
rite*?, artificially contrived to express and maintain 
thcologionl doefrsnes, but the free outcome of the 
religious fe.-lirig-. which found vent in the "way 
Fuggcated by, and in hannony with, the disposi- 
tion and genius of the people. It is not surprising, 


however, that we find comparatively fev^ references 
to this part of the eultus in OT, or that no pro- 
vision is made for it in the regulations contained 
in the ic’cogrii/od standards of the priests. There 
is no tin CO of the existence among the Hebrews 
of any class of priests corresponding to the Salii 
of ancient Rome, and their ' * ‘ oi her 

festivals are far from possessing !■ !:■■■« of 

the great carnivals of L^ie iJt'g.Mi world. The fact 
seems to he that the pnosily isistorians and legis- 
lators icsolutelv excluded, as far as possible, every- 
thing tliat could infer any similarity between the 
worship of J'' and that of heathen deities, ll^eyer- 
theless, enough remains to show that dancing 
was practised and ■ ^ \ ’as part of the 

Heh. ritual. The - VLiriam and the 

women of Israel (Ex may nave been due to 
an ancient ceremony connected with the Passover. 
In any view of it, the dance formed an essential part 
of an act of worship (cf. Is 30^®). At the annual 
vintage festival at Shiloh — ‘ a feast of the Lord ’ — 
the maidens came out and joined m dances in the 
vineyards (Jg 21^®'^^). "When David took part in 
the procession at the removal of the ark, he did 
BO in a priestly capacity ; he wore the linen ephod, 
the official dress of the priests (2 S 6^^). These 
-» the list of religious dances in OT. 
^unrne allusions i'l . ’ <i hii j,!id P: '■! 

the ref erences to ! i » -sm '.“<■! o ■ 'if s .o. ■ i 

the same direction ; c.o. P 
calf (Ex 32^^), and at the .* ‘ \ , 

The people retained in later times their fondness 
for dancing in connexion with religious rites, as 
is shown by the ceremonies connected with the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the Day of Atonement. 
On the latter day, and on the 16th AMb, the maidens 
of Jems, are said to have gone in white garments, 
specially lent them for the purpose so that rich 
and poor might he on an equality, into the vine- 
yards close to the city, where they danced and 
sang. The followmg fragment of one of their 
songs has been preserved, and is thus given by 
Edersheim — 

* Around in circle gay, the Hebrew maidens see ; 

From them our happy youths their partners choose. 
Bemember I Beauty soon its charm must lose — 

And seek to win a maid of fair degree. 

When fading grace and beauty low are laid, 

Then praise shall her who fears the Lord await J 
God does bless her handiwork — and, in the gate, 

“ Her works do follow her,” it shall be said.' 

The other dance festival was held on the day 
preceding the Feast of Tabernacles, and is said to 
have been instituted by Judas Maccabaeus. At 
the appointed time everyone went to the ‘ house 
of the Sho’ebah,’ carrying branches with lemons 
attached, for the procession round the altar. In 
the court were large candelabra, each with four 
arms ; four priests, or youths of priestly descent, 
climbed ladders, filled the vessels with oD., and lit 
the wicks, which were made of cast-off belts of the 
priests. All Jerus. was lighted from the fiires. 
The whole multitude joined in the laudations that 
followed. Men famous for their piety and good 
works danced with lighted torches, and ^reat 
scholars like Hillel were not above exhibiting 
their dexterity and agility to the admiring crowd. 
Meanwhile the Levites, standing on the steps that 
led from the court of the men to that of the 
women, accompanied the porfonnancc' with psalms 
and canticles, and the -osind of rlui kinndrs and 
cymbals was heard, with trumpels and other 
musical instruments. The whole festival is proof 
of that inepuWiblo l<)\e of display and hilarity 
whuh revealed itself in the popular religion of 
J udaism. 

T.ir:ivTiRK — Si)eiicer, W. 4; Voss, Geseh. dei^ 

Tan- .unit ; Gro\e (enO !).• .r.r f, mi ‘Badminton Libras*; 
leyrer, xr. pp. -1 '•! w « sk .n, ZeiUchr. fur mh- 
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nologie^ 1873, p. 285 fiP. ; Smith, p. 432 ; Tristram, Rastem 
CiMtomSy pp. 207-210 ; Delitzsch, 2m, pp. 189-206 ; Oonder, 
Te/nt Worky pp. 306, 326, 346. J. MiLLAE. 

DANDLE (prob. from It. dandola or dondoloby a 
doll), to ‘ toss gently,’ is found Is 66^^ ‘ be dandled 
upon hei knees.’ Cf. Palsgrave (1530), ‘ I dandyll, 
as a mother or nourryce doth a childe upon her 
lappe’; and Bp. Hall (1614), ‘If our Church, on 
whose lappe the vilest miscreants are dandled.’ 
It IS doubtful, however, if this tr. is accurate 
enough, though RV retains it. The Heb. (ot) is 
to stroke or caress, rather than to toss or dandle. 
The older versions have ‘be joyful upon her 
knees’; except Wyc. 1380, ‘daunte you,’ 1388, 
‘speke plesauntly to you,’ and Douay, ‘speake 
you fayre.’ J. Hastings. 

DANGER. — In Apocr. (Ad. Est 14^, Sir 3^^ 29^’ 
34^2 4324^ 2 Mae 15^) and in Ac 19^* ‘ danger’ has 
its modern meaning; and so the adj. ‘dangerous,’ 
Sir 9'®, Ac 27®. But in the oth i . in which 
‘danger’ occurs (Mt 52i-22ier^ 'vs v ^ s used in 
the obsol. sense of ‘power,’ ‘control’; Gr. ^voxosy 
fr, the power of some person or thmg, 

hence (1) ‘guilty of,’ as Ja 2^®, 1 Co 11^7; (2) ‘liable 
to,’ as here. RV retains ‘ in danger of,’ except Mk 
32® ‘guilty of an eternal sin,’ for AV ‘in danger of 
eternal damnation,’ reading d/iapr?)/iaros for KpLcrem, 

The Lat. dormnus ‘lord,’ was contracted in old French m 
various ways, of which one was dans, and was thence adopted 
into Eny. in the fonn dan. Spenser, F. Q. iv. ii. 32, has — 

* Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyld.' 

Chaucer himself uses ‘dan* freely as a title of respect = sir. 
From this word s 01 'k d " (.P ' \ Lu: . or Fr., and 

then adopted iiwo I.njr ) ly tijr i ‘•■•ii. per, seen m 
passenge’ * j. , . . . great legal 

word in or sway, the 

ext en t of ’as Chaucer, 

663 (0.\! od.;— 

* In daunger hadde he at his owne g 3 ’‘se 
The yonge girles of the diocyse.’ 

Of. More, Utopia, p. 116, 1. 6 (Lumby), ‘ so disdaining to be in 
hei d, '.'ig( 1 , ' I .ii ho ii rioii'i 'olli .‘Hid i< ra-clh JjII iiei benefites’; 
aii(i Sjau-.. M» t. of Ven. i\. 1. le ) — 

* You stand within his danger, do you not?* 

Thus ‘to be in one’s danger’ passed easily into the meaning of 
‘be liable to* punishment or the like, and then ‘ be exposed to* 
any harm, the mod. meaning. J. HASTINGS. 

DAKIEL, bK'i-; (in Ezk 14>*- “ 28« i:erS Wji), 
meaning ‘ God is my judge,’ occurs in OT as the 
name of three (or four) persons. 

1. David’s second son, ‘ born unto him in Heb- 
ron’ ‘of Abigail the Carmelitess’ (1 Ch 3^). In 
the parallel passage, 2 S 3®, the name is Chileab 
(D^^?) ; and since this is the evident source of the 
chronicler’s list, the name D. probably arose from 
a corruption of the text. This apparently can be 
traced through the LXX, which in each passage 
has AaXoutd (B Aa/avi'/jX in 1 Ch 3^) 

(Kittel on 1 Ch 3^ in Haupt’s OT). 

2. A priest of the line of Ithamar who returned 
in the time of Artaxerxes with Ezra to Judaea 
(Ezr 8®), and sealed the covenant drawn up by 
Nehemiah (Neh 10®), unless two distinct persons 
are mentioned. 

3. The hero and traditional author of the Bk. of 
Daniel. According to this book, D. was a youth ! 
of noble descent and high physical and intellectual 
endowments, carried by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
third year of J ehoiakim from J erus. to Babylon, and 
with other Jewish youths, esp. three companions, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, assigned for 
education at the king’s court (Dn 1^*^). D. and 
lii- (*oiri!»j!riM»M-< refused to defile themselves with 
the KKJi) food, and for their fidelity were rewarded 
by b(‘ing faisc r in appearauce ‘than all the youths 
which did eat of tiie king’s meat,’ and in their 
final examination before the king by being superior 


in understanding and wisdom to all the magicians 
and enchanters of the realm (Dn 1®*®®). In the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar, D. revealed and in- 
terpreted, on the failure of all the other wise men, 
the king’s dream of the composite image, and was 
made ruler over the whole province of Babylon 
and chief ruler over all the wise men (Dn 2). He 
also / ‘ U ^ the king’s dream of the tree 

(Dn 4 ' i ■ . . death of Nebuch. he seems to 

have lost his high office and gone into retirement ; 
but when the hi. iid wilting appeared on the wall of 
the palace durmg Belshazzar’s feast (Dn 5^’®), again 
D. was, on the failure of the other ■11." git,.'; ti*-, sum- 
moned at the instigation of the quei'i; ( \ . He 

interpreted the writing, and was then clothed with 
purple, decked with a chain, and proclaimed the 
third ruler in the kingdom (v.^®). Under Darius the 
Mede, D. was appomted one of three presidents 
over 120 satraps, and was distinguished above all 
the others ; ‘ and the king thought to set him over 
the whole realm ’ (Dn 6®). Through this favour he 
incurred the enmity of his fellow-officers, who, find- 
ing no occasion of accusing him, persuaded Darius 
to pass a decree that for 30 days no one should 
resent a petition unto any god or man except 
imself on pain of being cast into a den of lions. 
As they expected, D. faithfully continued his 
custom of praying unto his God three times a day. 
Thus an accusation was brought against D.; and 
although the king tried to rescue him, yet he was 
cast into the den of lions (w.^^"^®), but was miracu- 
lously saved (v.^). D.’s accusers were then cast 
into the den and quickly devoured, and the king 
decreed that all men should fear and tremble before 
the God of D. ‘ So this D. prospered 

in the reign of Darins and the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian’ (v.®®). This is the story of D. in Dn 1-6. 
In chs. 7-12 b ‘ * as the recipient of a series 
of divine },* . . • revelations respecting the 

future of i . I, o ■' ose welfare he is extremely 
concerned. Two additional stories, that of Bel 
and the Dragon and that of Susanna, are also 
related (‘om,*" niug him in the Apocrypha. 

This njn:;4. \e of D. is evidently an example of 
Jewish Haggadoth (see next art.). Whether D. 
represents in any way a real hist, character cannot 
1 ned. In Ezk 14^^*®® a D. is 

: ■ ' . ' ^ ( I ■ ■ and Job as a pre-eminently 

righteous character, and in Ezk 28® as an example 
of the highest wisdom. This association and 
allusion imply that the D. in the mind of the 
prophet was an ancieni ’■ ( 1 iby i:! r.( ‘ iviritions of 
Israel. (We can with > . ’ fi ! ^ j » Ezekiel 
peaking thus of a younger "contemporary. See 
Uheyne in Expositor, July 1897, p. 25.) Of this 
D. of Jewish tradition we are entirely ignorant; 
yet probably he was the prototype of the D. of the 
Exile, and many features of this ancient character 
nMJbjfi'v • *ji !m; I ■»' the later one. Ewald supposed 
. Ii; : I'u' I). • 1 \./\ was a Jewish exile of the ten 
tribes who lived at the court of Nineveh and had 
acquired there a reputation for wisdom and right- 
eousness, and whom later Jewush tradition trans- 
ferred to B;b\loTi. Or it is possible that there 
was such a (ii-iinguishoil Jew at Babylon, who 
enjoyed the favour first of Nebuch. and then of the 
Persian conquerors, who was actually named D., or 
owing to his wisdom and righteousness was so called 
by Ms countrymen after the ancient worthy alluded 
to by Ezk, and thus a real historical character may 
have been the basis of the hero of the Bk, of Daniel.* 
The story of D. appears to have been written 
in imitation of that of Joseph — history, however, 
often repeats itself ; yet, if the story is historical, it 
is strange that no reference is made to D. in the 

*Cheyn.e suggests a conxiexion between D. and Zoroaster, the 
name having been coined out of che Zend ddnu, ‘wise* or 
‘wisdom’ (JBamp. Lmt. on Psalter, 105 ff.). 
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OT narrative of the restoration ; that no post-exilic 
writer before the M v'' : . 

about him ; that no < ■ * 

and that he, with all Ms patriotism, did not avail 
himsF^ . r i-. 'liming to Pal.; 

and ‘ B.c, 170, should 

entirely omit him from the worthies of Israel, and 
also 'write (Sir 49^®), ‘ Neither was there a man born 
like unto Joseph, a governor of his brethren, a stay 
of the people/ E. L. CuETis. 

DANIEL, THE BOOK OF, in the Heb. Canon, 
is placed among the ■' '..«/{ between Est 

and Ezr, but in the and Eng. Bible 

ah one of the four great - - - - . 

Ezekiel* It falls into 

history of Daniel; chs. 7-12, visions and revela- 
tions given to Daniel. In the original, 2^^-7^ is 
written in Aramaic instead of Hebrew. In literary 
character the Bk. of Dn is main' y < ■ 

representing in visions under ■*. > ■ “j ■ . 

various historical epochs. The beginning of this 
kind of ■writing appears in Ezk and Zee ; but Dn 
is far more complete and elaborate, and exercised 
r " , ^ ^ - upon subsequent Jewish and 

i. Authorship and Date.— The visions (chs. 
7-12) are r ‘o iicil as given in the words of 
Dn (7^ 8^ 0“ !■' i*or'(‘e the inference that he wrote 
the entire book. This was the ancient Jewish 
opinion,* and the prevailmg Christian one, until 
within recent years, f Now, however, it has gene- 
rally been abandoned, and in its place are quite a 
variety of "views all agreeing in this, that the book 
m “ -• V" 'form must be assigned to the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (B.C. 175-163) j and there is 
a growing concensus of opinion that the book as 
a "v^iiolo belongs to that period, for the folio-wing 
reasons : — 

1. Acquaintance with Ant. Upiphanes. — Ch. 11 
shows a clear acquaintance with minor events in his 
reim and in those of his predecessors. In the 
veiled form of a revelation of the future it gives 
an outline of history from the time of Cyrus to 
near the death of Antiochus.^ There are sketched 
the Persian period (v.^), the rise and conquest of 
Alexander the Great (v.*), the dismemberment of 
his empire (v,**), and then principally the varying 
relations of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid dynasties 
to each other and of the latter to the Jews (w.®*®^). 
Attention is called in succession to Ptolemy i. and 
Seleucus Nikator (v.®), Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Antiochus n. (v.®), Ptolemy Euergetes (wJ*®), 
Antiochus the Great Seleueus P'.-h-- a;or 

(v.^®), and Antiochus Epiphanes Vv-'ic-, 

from the obscurity of the history and the difficulty 
of determining the meaning of the Eeb. text, some 
references are not perfectly plaiu, jet it is easy 
to point out definitely tlie accessions of these 
sovereigns, their alliances, intrigues, campaigns, 
victories, defeats, bestowment of g‘ f: s, i > osu-’ieries, 
acts of violence, and frequently i:nr:rn(i\ drjuhs. 
The older (iOirirrj'-ri' j« j )•- -b d Llio:^e tic'.ail" as 
signal exaiiijiu'-^ o'' (i\\]'iie prciiciion ; but since 

*TheXalm. statement (Baba bathra 16), that the men of the 
Great Synagogue ‘wrote* Dn, does not nc^p-sai'Iv imply the 
contrary or c*3q>resH the idea of a later o<liLuig : ii may simply 
mtan a ‘ rccordm:]f ’ of the book. 

t Porphyry, the Xeo-PIatonist (f 303), wrote a treatise denying 
the genuine nt*.s of Dan.ol's propliecy. ITis views are knowm 
from the Co'rmiciiinrv of Jorouie, who refined them. Potpihvry 
ha,! no followoi-i ui i/u' Cnnsiian Church 'the first svstematic 
modern rejcoiion of Pan-el’s author-hip was by Corrodi in 1783 
and 1792. Ife w'jia followed by Bert'ioldt, Bic5ihom, Qesenius, 
Bleek, De Wette, Ewald, et al ; while the gcniiirjerie .*‘3 was 
stoutly defended by Hengstenberg, II.i\ eriiiob, Arhorleu, Keil, 
Pusey, etal Of. for history of the lileek’s, Einln*ur,p\ 

Zockler'B Comm, m the Lange Senes, and Heugstenberg dn 
GenumeneiS of Daniel. 

t Vv.^o-is are perhaps on ideal description of events which the 
writer expected. 


such a revelation of the future is without analogy 
elsewhere in Scripture, and without a.‘; r”v t 
moral cr ‘■ji! i.jil j-,', it, this chapter (,■ ■ . c. 

in it are now aiiowed, even by those who regard 
Daniel as the author of his visions or the rest of the 
book, to belong to the period of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes.* Similar references elsewhere, however, 
seem to require these to he taken with their natural 
force, indicating the true date of the entire book, and 
not as later additions. In ch. 8 is a clear descrip- 
tion of the conquests of Alexander and 

the division of his empire (vv.®* and of Antiochus 
Epiphanes 23 - 25 ^^ These appear again, acc. 

to the most probable ■■■ ' ■ "-elow), in 

ch. 7, the fourth he . ■ •• . ' ^,xander’s 

kingdom and its succ . : , ' ^ dynasty 

('witk which alone the writer here is concerned), 
cuhninf.^liig in Antiochus Epiphanes (yv.s. 20 - 25 ^^ 
The aesenptions are very exact. While the 
numbers of the kings, ten and three (v.^^), might he 
taken relatively or symbolically, yet the corre- 
spondence to the Seleucidse is so precise that these 
kings seem e-vidently meant.f The eleventh 
corresponds exactly to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Another clear reference to this sovereign seems 
also to appear in Thus throughout all these 


•Zockler .1 L iw- .. 77,- • -.i’ > ; 0. H. H.Wright, Jnfrod. 

to OTi 189( , L /,/, ich ,/ /* Biblisohen Gesch. vol. ii. 

p. 545, 1893. 

t We do not know, of course, just how the author reckoned 
these kings. Two main schemes have been suggested : (a) (Hitzig, 
Kuenen, Oornill, Bevan, et al.), (1) Alexander, (2) Seleucus i. 
Nikator, (3) Antiochus i, Soter, (4) Antiochus ii. Theos, (6) 
Seleucus ii. OaUinicus, (6) Seleucus in. Oeraunus, (7) Antiochus 
the Great, (8) Seleucus tv. Philopator, fo) ■ j 7» , 

metriusi. Soter, or an unknown older 'ii : ( - ; ^ x d; 

Von T- D ’i:/-»‘h, Meinhold, et aL), (l) Seleucus i. 

Nikat. r, 1 of (a) (10) iHolernans vt. Philometor. 

(8) (9) f,iu) of einner (a) or (Z>) fulfil The conditions of the three 
kings put down (v,24). Seleucus rv. Philopator was assassinated 
(the Jews may have thought by the connivance of Ant. Epi- 
phanes), Heliodorus, who seized the : was over- 

•' ‘v j > ills, t'so r ir , iras thrust 

• * I* • li o ‘laim :o ‘ ^ humbled. 

' « !' ■ »> ■ . • ecame king, Kuenen,” after Von 

‘ . s t. 1.. - ■* i. ' ,» 

! <.ci ‘I r loarraiTM' 1 .< ( ii I 

was put to d^a ri b\ Am lOchus. 

X Antiochus Lpipuino-, to the Jewish mind, was the inoama- 
i ' -I'l.* ^ ‘ P’ •’! ' " \r- . u- 2: 

J *' I ‘ f * ' ' ' ■ ' • ‘ ' the above 

rc'cicnc- « : * D-i i*'- -i . • ” > < .* ^ i > describe bi-m and his 

0,-t.r !■. » • -(7' - ‘ 1 «• , 

‘d 1* ■' .; i • < - '1 

'>li(*.is’ and ■ ific .'krc co r ' . • , . 

Mur .1, j 'id fi s (ViiPty; ‘ 0 !"')ii'i peaking great things * 
(7^ 2; iM )^vj 5 ijoa'-rfi ! i.-rg -ict , -i the assumption of the 
lu’f* l-p rha*i*'5. * ilu iT Cl : 'u v manes *tLe 

nad’lw h:s-i: J '(“r*-, --'.n 1 ii* i h 1. 1 ■ ‘ ii i trc.'l,' on some of 

} iBCoin*- IT s » i* pct'-io .t.Oii 01 I'lO .li a- iikI * ,im res- 
MonoTfii'h 'll-, (J - ‘ .d arc n' 725 

® *■" ■'* “h'*-*' BO I p PC I ^ ;. ves 

inc ’'‘ad’i'g 'i;-* of li .h roig.i arcl the rt trt’icts to litr in 

Dn 

176* ‘.c ‘ -I r '■ , p r= -i k' m -c- 

176. i! '.'i ! ■ ' , ( 'i- 'roi'i \’ ■ *! ' s 

' ' ■ ■ >*!!■< ' -c i . 


■'i. !•■ « "I Of V' ‘ !- against Egypt (1 Mac 116-19), 

Dn 1122-24. o./r' X /» 

170. 2nd expedition against Egypt (1 Mac l^O), Dn 1125 27. 
Antiochus on his return plunders the temple and 
massacres many Jews (1 Mac 121-28, 2 Mac 6^-21. pn 
gfib-lO, 1128). ’ u u , 

169, 8rd expedition against Egypt. ^ Rom. legate Popilius 
T r’.'.-i j'i’ .LI A'l, II -1'. - 10 retire, Polyb. xxix. 1: Livy, 
xi\ \i\ l.>; Dm 1.. ’ 

169-8, Fr* -h 11 .iLn‘-‘il<m C \ ».'irpr on 

81 I'.'irh J i' . ''.i»c ■■‘l-ibiiaiii'-- ircdicid-Mi 

uxx'a.cs >\r.- ‘ .1- -on p'a'-od nr-,.'- G)l-,. ai.ng 

Jews rice. All i»ri.:‘iicv‘s of Jcwisii r ’ /om rnv/ T j 1. 
Tuiijilc worbhiTi siisTX 1 do<l, and, on I.") ( 1 -'c \ , ii,s, 
*the abomination 01 doBolatioa’ (a sni;, . I’L.iii.eu iiltar 
erected on the altar of burnt-olfermg) llooii- of 1 Mt* law 
bu’-n^, nud wontn win- hod their cliildron c ic -rri "scd 
p : •» (1 Uuf 12 (»s, 2 Mac 6-7, Dm T-*’ 2S S'T. 

11-1.2. 'j M‘. . _7* ] 3., aai (renegade Jiw-j a2>8.% (,he 

faithful) Stf-sy liii 7. 11). ^ ^ ^ 

167, Revolt of the Alaccabees (1 Mac 2), Dn 11S4 (the little help) 
166. After victones by the Maccabees (1 Mac 428-36), temple puri 
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chapters there are indicatioiis of the same kind of 
of Antiochns and of previous history 
as in cli. 11. Antiochus and his persecution of the 
Jews and defilement of their sanctuary seem ever 

resent before the writer (cf. i Mac 1). When, 

wever, he touches upon a subsequent period he 
gives nothing which need be interpreted as refer- 
t ; “i \ j ’ events, ^ ^ 

>fi , 

7-12 belong to the age 
of Antiochus Epiphanes appears warranted, and 
then also chs. 1-6 if by the same author. 

Unity of Authorship has been the prevailing 
view among scholars of all schools.* That chs. 
1-6 belong to one author is evident. Ch. 1 is a 
necessary introduction to the others. Without it 
2^^* and 2^® would be * ’ ’ and 3^^ requires 

2 ^ ; and 5^®^* require * , Ch. 6 is closely 

connected with the preceding ones. The visions 
(chs. 7-12) require an account of D.’s personality 
and life, and the unity of the two sections is seen 
from the fact that the substance of the dream of 
the composite image (ch. 2} is repeated in the 
vision of the four beasts (ch. 7), and that ‘ they 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men’ (2^®) 
is evidently a reference to the 
of the Ptolemies and Seleucidjie 
letical or didactic purpose of each section is also 
the same.f 

2. Historical Statements, Daniel, according to 1^, 
began his career as a youthful student at the Bab. 
court in the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, and lived at 
least nntil the Srd year of Cyrus, ie. from 606 or 
605 to 636 or 535 B.c. Within this period are men- 
tioned as kings of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar (2^), 
Belshazzar (5^' Darius the Mede (5®^ 6^* ^), and 
Cyrus (628). Events are dated by the years of 
these kings (2^ 7^ 8^ 9^ 10^1 ^how ing that the writer 
must have regarded all o*' iIkti jw reigning sove- 
reigns, and not in any way as subordinate rulers. 
Belshazzar is further described as the‘ son of 
Nebuchadnezzar (6^^* ^8) and kin^ of Babylon at its 
capture by the Medes and Persians, when (acc. to 
he was slain and Darius received the king- 
dom. But history knows nothing of a Babylonian 
king Darius the Mede C\: T' e 

reigning monarchs within j[ * ■■‘<1 \ '< :•» ‘ . 

adnezzar, Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, Nahunahid, 
and Cyrus. No Darius reigned in Babylon until a 
score of years later. The person whom Belshazzar 
represents was undoubtedly Bil-sar-usur, son of 
Nahunahid and commander of the Babylonian army 
during the last years of his father’s reign {COT 
ii. p. 130 f.). Being more active and energetic 

}ir»l Tf III*.' n -0 ' ir.st three year's 

n I'r'o . ' ''1(1 M JDii 

164r [163J. AntiocJius dies somewhat suddenly in Persia (1 Mae 
€' 1) r u-o Polyh. xxaa, 11), Dn 7^^ 25emi 

a: • 11!.'.. 

(Eie explanation of 1122*24 is uncertain, for we do not know 
whether they refer to an EgiYP* campaign or to conduct in 
Assyria. ■ should consult J. P. Hoff- 
mann, An , 

* That ot Gesemus, i.>e Uetie, \i cik, CorniU.KiicucrsDiner, 
Konig, et al , as well as Tra\c:ii'ck, riongsK nbLig, K( il, P 
FiilL p, aZ. Dmui^iIv of autl'.or-hlp ha?, ver, 1 on held, 
both by ■ " ' l)\. iliOic rcjr.irding 

chs. 7-P e, , hihoncfhnrhclv'ok 

to have been written by nine aulhv •- ■ ■ ■ I *1 • . 

respord Z‘'' 0 jinI ' a*j uvVer wrlitr, abo'i. ". ». ,'>"*0. Of b 
Bir Noa (‘-i* . ) ..h: !>u .it. w'" » ui’’ c' (J- 2 I\ tr 
(/.f/i 'U'/i <i' r n ", II. i* .">.{7, I *''»:>) li"*':- ai 
chs 1-0 wt r( w 1 ^ .! fcoT'c r :ii<- u: i.r no n ...^n oi Cyru-* l,i the 
editor of chs. 7-12. 

t No reason is clearly perceptible why the book is partly 
WTitteninHeb and partlj in Aramaic. The following have been 
suggested: (1) Diversity oi origin (Struck, Meinhold, see in. above); 
(2) portion of the original Heb. lost and replaced by the Aram, 
translation (Lenormant, Be van, Haupt) ; (3) the Aram language 
a secret sign that the Chaldasans represented the S.'V'rians, i.e 
Antiochus and his followers (mentioned by Konig, EinUxt. p. 
S82) ; (4) author preferred to ^ve the spee^es of the heathen 
in Aram, rather than in the sacred Heb., and bring more at 
home in that language coriumied to use it (Belimiaiiii) 


than his father, he seems to have supplanted him in 
tradition as sovereign. In reality, however, he 
was never king. This is moved by the long series 
of contract tablets, * which, dated month by month 
and almost day by day from the reign of Nebuch 
adnezzar to that of Xerxes,’ make no mention of an 
intermediate luler between Nahunahid and Cyrus 
(Sayce, HCM p. 528). Belshazzar also was not a son 
of Nebuchadnezzar even by descent, for his father, 
Nahunahid, b. ' to a different family.* In 

introduemg JiS.-i'.' i ■' Mede the writer shows the 
same confused idea of the order of events as the 
Greek writers. f Cyrus, we now know from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, obtained possession of 
Baby\* ’ During the reign of Darius 

(B.c. •' reh^ed, and Darius was 

obliged to besiege the city, and took it by strata- 
gem. In the tradition followed by Herodotus this 
siege is transferred to Cyrus (Her. i. 191). In Dn 
both the h‘ ‘v’ ‘ J '' h,Q;ve been trans- 

feried to . i-j: ii i . 

A further confusion about Darius appears in 9\ 
where he is called the son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes. 
Darius I. was the father of Xerxes. 

Another apparently inaccurate statement is that 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and capture of Jems, in 
the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, B.c. 605 (Dn 1^). The 
historical books relate no such event, and that it did 
Tir - ] i pp'.M Cl'.- .:i': ”■ ' ** Jer25^'^, andnecessary 
iicir' li 1 * m-Ai i K'i5 - -u juchadnezzar. Shortly 
after the battle of Carchemish (605) he returned to 
Babylon to secure his accession to the throne. The 
conquest of the West occupied four years more, 
since not until 601 or 600 did J(.lio:rik:iri begin to pay 
tribute (Tiele, JBab. und Assyr, Gesch. p. 425 f.).§ 

A class of wise men or magicians are called 
Chaldseans (22- 4P ^^). ‘ This signification is 

foreign to Assyrian and Babylonian usage, and did 
not arise till after the fall of the IBabylonian 
empire’ {COT ii. p. 125). These Chaldseans are 
also represented as ud(ji(i'=:‘^i:ig Nebuchadnezzar in 
Aramaic (2^), which piol'ublv was not spoken then 
at the Bab. court, and, in no case, in the western 
Aramaic dialect which the writer gives, || 

In 9^ D. is said to have ‘understood by the books 
the number of the years whereof the word of the 
Lord came to J eremiah the prophet. ’ This expression 

*Thei<' ' » I ' ‘ ' ' n. agi.'iTKl'Oii of -7. on hia 

mother'- - « i on ol the author’s 

statemeuus. iuis, uuwevtn, la^m^hly improbable, andanun- 

* * !. iiccounta of the origin of 

< I I. #■! . • of Media, no one of which 

- -.'.I 1 : . ■, jBnt. 9th ed.). 

, ( *‘1 ' ) ^» ‘ ‘ nder of Babylon, but its 

capture by assault or stratagem. Tbar Daii sboukl be called 
a Medemay hare u’lbtJi irom Is , .)t.p .VJ’ where it is 
predicted that the Medt's \\.ri conquer Babylon. The Medes 
"'O ".IF' .VT f-of C\ i I', p'ld Ol i.'- J o 'vl (. ti 'he city sur- 
r«. -.I. 1 ( 1 , .id A. .on <'.•■'■ *• a<‘(. i - governor of 

‘(i ■ , !‘i,’ii ■ p'TO'VH {it j'r. •*£ . C^jDelitzsch 

il id i.iipt/. II ]> 1..I. 0 u‘i ocfii ’n *1 a rs generally 

«;.v.i.il*i5 .'»,Cx.‘.\a:i ii. ('i-X' | ’‘rn’i- '''.I'-t/, ;o/i.'. Thisprob- 

y ■. I'l c..t O', or ,io- (1/f'. \ \i. !) Iti.t i\ o Cyt opcedia 
j- a Pi ' 1 ■' CP, and r ’c *■ ri ' ‘ > li.i- .. I'dro'nd a 

p '<*1 ■ i '•.■trig. 'I c r\f . \ lii, u"i(; <>■ ihe 

la I OI liilAioii is given in Herodotus, i. 193. TI ■■ o :ii I ‘’or r 
tal*\.>. M'”nion a r(*’Vioii<! i.-tival in connexion i'. : fO‘- 
cc’Mi ot rbo c.aT>iurc‘ oi B'ua ’ on, but earlier than the entrance 
of (h ■’ii's or Oobr\a3 iii'o rluj cii \ . 

$ ific ^^rller pcriiiii"' clri.-w b - bifitement from a combination 
of 2 Ix and 2 Ch od'J, nxtbunacrotanding the three years in 
Kuigb and reckouin^ lliem from .1 o Iv ginning of Jehoiakim’s 
reign Orbi '•cckori i rg 1 Kick ward *i(*ina ;■ have regarded the Srd 
vear of dchouikim ih ilio bcginnmg of t! o 70 \onr«. of 
That the author of Dn, belli here arid p^-'w’nen , doL-» no: m r m 
to ha\e rightly apprehended or prtieTiU'l recorded fa'd=;ofOI 
history, is no more surpris'ii^ than ihe siira'ar \ anal lor^ Ix-ft^ < on 
the statements of Kings and Ch, and etp ine departures in M 
from the Heb. text. Cf. (5n ll^i 12h * vi'irh Ac (Ur), 

Dt 10^2 (70 souls) with A<; 7l' (75), Gn *23 (I nhrori in Hebron) 
with Ac 716 (Hamor in Sbecheiii), U\ .-130 years m Egypt) 
with Gal 318 (430 years in Canaan and Egip)!). 

II The word n’Di.'e=*in Aramaic’ (v.4 RVm), may be a gloss 
So Lenormant, Bevan, Kautzsch-Marti, P. Haupt {Bh. etf Bn. 
Crit Heb. Text, p. 16), et al 
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implies that the prophecies of Jer. belonged to a 
well-known collection of sacred books, and sug- 
gests (this is the : ■ \i \ interpretation) the 
second division of 'so ’ i i . Canon, which was 
formed a century or more after the Exile. See 
art. Canon. 

Thus the Bk. of Bn contains a series of historical 
statements which imply a misconception of the 
exilic peiiod, and that their author lived consider- 
ably later, and may well have written during the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

3. The Language of Dn j'O'"' - 'n the 

same direction.* The Het. ^ from 

that of the exilic Ezk and the immediately 
following Hag and Zee, and resembles more nearly 
that of 1 and 2 Ch written about B.c. 300, and 
certainly does not belong to an earlier period. The 
Aram, also, as far as can be determined, is of the 
same late date. Persian words appear in ^ both 
sections, some in connexion with the description of 
Bab. institutions before the conquest of Cyrus (see 
list, BOTp. 469). This indicates a period long enough 
after that conquest for Persian words to have become 
a part of the Jewish language. Three Gr. words, 
the names of musical instruments (om’p, ddapis, 
flute; p*injD£5, ^aXr'^ptox', ;■ ^ : j, M-l .tjso'jd, 

<rvix<pufvlaf dulcimer or bagpi; I/* ■ «■.! (‘occur. 

One of these, (rvfKpcovla, as the name of a musical 
instrumei'.'. I' ■ i"* <■; 1; t; C j : !■> 
Polybius ^ . - , 1 ;!' i( in 1 1 \'* ■ c n- 

Epiphanes (Bevan, p. 41). This evidence brings 
the composition of Bn to a date at least later than 
the conquest of Alexander, unless the supposition 
be made that the Gr. musical instruments had at 
an earlier period through channels of trade found 
their way into the East, and their names become 
domesticated in the Aram, language. This, how- 
ever, is unlikely.f 

4. The Doctrines oi Bn with respect to ana arn] 

the resurrection are the most developed m tne OT. 
Angels have special personal names (8^® 9^1 10^* 
12^), bjict ial ranks (10“* ^ 12^), and the guardian- 
ship 01 irJlLicnt countries (10^* ^^). These repre- 

.-^‘11*? rioii*- go far beyond those of Ezk and Zee, and 
are loh'uivcly identical with those of Tobit and 
other Jewish writings of the 1st cent. B.C. Bn 
plainly teaches a personal resurrection both of the 
righteous and the wicked (12^). This also is a 
decided advance upon the doctrine elsewhere in OT, 
and is mentioned By later Jewish tradition in con- 
nexion with the Maccabees (cf. 2 Mac 12^®^*). 
Thus, while the determination of the date of an OT 
writing from its religious doctrines is always a 
delicate procedure, yet, as far as a doclrinaJ de- 
velopment can be found in OT, the Bk. of Bn 
comes after all the other OT writings, and approxi- 
mates most closely to the Jewish literature of the 
1st cent. B.C. 

5. The JTomiletical Fwrpose of the Bk. of Dn is 

;o the Antioch!;. n joiiod. The 
rsai-i I’v.'- 11 c i-. 1. 3. 6 are cvlioiiaiions to keep 
the Jewish law and to remain faithful to the 
worship of J". While such teaching might be 
appropriate at all times, it was esp. so then in its 
peculiar form. The question of eating meat was at 
that time a test of faith. Then pious t Jews * chose 
to die that ihey might not he defiled with food, and 
that th^ might not profiuKj tlie covenant’ (1 Mac 
1®^*). The lessons 01 the * ficiy furnace’ and the 
‘lions’ den,’ chs. 3 and 6, never could have been more 
fitly presented than when ‘ came there forth out 

* art. ‘T)ari'eT,*PjiSjE^(1878), Driver, XOPpp. 469-476 

(ISOl) ; hoKig. Eiii^U § 80 fls ‘,i; ; 13i.van, Com, pp 2(1-42 
nenr.n'iiJii, Ao/.'trn ])p 1 \ Jtf'O 

t Addit’oiicil c^uicnce in .iprc appears a'iO in iht proper 

names Netuchadne/zar P, Bc'Tcs-l-a/zar 1% and Ahtd-Ncjro 
since their spelling' and formation show a lack of acquaintance 
with the Pi .■ 1 , ■■■’■ * Babylon during the Exile (COT \ 

ji. 124ff. ; ■, 1 
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of Isr. transgressors of the law, an-l j)ci'uadcd 
saying, Let us go and make a c()\c!'.mii e 

nations that are round about us’ (1 Mac 1^^), and 
when Antiochus commanded the worship of foreign 
deities on pain of death (1 Mac The storiea 

of the humbling of Nebuch. (ch. 4) and the fall of 
Belshazzar (ch. 5) would also be fraught with par- 
ticular consolation when Israel was oppressed by the 
heathen. The visions (chs. 7-12), whatever view is 
taken of their date, are universally acknowledged 
to have been primarily designed for consolation 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

6. The External History of the Bk. of Bn likewise 
favours its composition at the time of Antiochus. 
There is no evidence in any OT or Apocr. writing 
of its earlier existence. The testimony of Josephus, 
written near the close of the 1st cent. A.D., that 
the book was shown to Alexander the Great [Ant, 
Xl.vm. 5), prob. represents only . ' ’ ' ’ . 

historically is of no decisive \ 
possible reference is in the Sibylline Verses, iii. 
388 fi’. (about B.C. 140), where there may be an 
allusion to Amtiochus Epiphanes and the ten horns 
(Bn V* ^ ; Schlirer, HJP div. ii vol. lii. p. 280). 
The next reference is 1 Mac 2®®^* where Matthias is 
■ !u to have said 

•s ; I* ■*; i. 'O - 1; : believed and 

were saved out of the flame. Daniel for his 
innocency was delivered from the mouth of lions.’ 
While tnis might ■'‘•i* 1\ b.-'!,; a of 

these stories, it is ■ l''" 1';^ the author of 

1 Mac (about b.c. 100), who evidently composed 
the speech of Matthias, was acquainted with our 
book. From this period on there are abundant 
evidences of its being well known. Its influence is 
very appreciable in NT, esp. in Kev, but it is only 
once directly mentioned (Mt 24^®).* 

The place of the Bk. of Bn among the Hagio- 
grapha favours also its late composition. If it had 
been written during the Exile, notwithstanding its 
apocalyptic character, it naturally would have 
been placed among the Prophets. 

The Conclusion^ then, in favour of the Maccabaeau 
date, in view of this accumulation of concurrent 
facts, se' iin .‘brn-'fiitly warranted. The exact 
date of conq.-. um I" 'usually placed within the 
year B.C. 165. The ‘abomination of desolation,’ 
'I68, is clearly before the writer, and also the 
Maccabaean uprising in 167, but not the re- dedica- 
tion of the temple in Dec. 165, and the aeath of 
Antiochus in 163. 

The great difficulty, of course. In {i^-jgr'ing the 
Bk. of Bn to the late date is tho ihcL m;ii chs. 
7-12 are represented as revelations of the future 
given to Daniel during the Exile. But this difficulty 
vanishes the moment one considers how prevailing 
in OT ; ; n oMg Jewish writers was the custom 

of 1,. . . .. - '.resent as given in the 

past through ancient woiih^ Thus the law of 
Deut. is given as though ^j-okon by Moses in the 
land of Moab, and the Icgi^laiion of P as though 
revealed to Moses in the 'wilderness. The Bk. of 
Eccles. is written as the experience of Solomon. 
While in 2 Es, Bar, the Bk* of Enoch, and the 
Jewish Apocalypses generally, this method of com- 

osition is abundantly illustrated, and was evi- 

ently a favourite one with the devout and pious 
of the centuries immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing Christ. 

Assigning the entire book to the Maccabsean 
period, destroys, it is true, the hist, reliability of chs. 
1-6. These chapters must be regarded as a species 

* This passage, like other similar NT ones, reflects the Jewish 
opinion of the 1st cent. A.®., but has no further weight in 
deciding iho qucbiion of authorship Chri-,! or iht writer of the 
Oospel naturaM\ oepres'-ed lumsolf opinsoti, 

f)" w ' no ifU‘-on to boi ihfit ■ ever led 

( !■ r 'f to •iisir'ci ot correct their contemporaries oa 
qr. -’.()• - 01 I :■ rarv ar’cl li.sr* r-oal criticism. 
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of the later Jewish Haggada, or method of incul- 
cating moral and spiritual lessons by tales of the 
imagination. Here, again, we meet with striking 
parallels in the OT Bk. of Jonah and in the Apocr. 
stories of Tobit and Judith. A quasi defence of chs. 
1~6 is frequently made on the ground that the 
writer used authentic written material of the Exile 
which he revised. This, of course, is possible, but 
it is a mere hypothesis, and it is more probable 
that his material was only traditions or tales.* 

The view which has been presented of the Bk. of 
Dn doubtless will appear to some to destroy its 
religious value and render it unworthy of a place 
within the sacred Canon. No one, however, under 
the modern view can read the book without bemg 
taught lessons of sublime faith, and having a 
firmer assurance of the ultimate triumph of the 
kingdom of God. The book has in the past been 
blessed as an instrument of the Holy Spirit for the 

the 

i: ■ ■ Ibe 

enhanced. Great difficulties in receiving its lessons 
will be removed, and the Church will be spared 
endless profitless discussion and exegesis necessi- 
tated by the old view.f 

ii. The Interpretation. —The Bk. of Bn con- 
tains three representations of the world’s history 
more or less closely related to each other, which, 
with their interpretations, may be outlined as 
follows : — 

Ch. 2 Oh. 7 Oh. 8 

A. G o 1 d e n = The lion = Babylonian Empire, 

head 

Silver =The bear s^The ram =Medo-Persian „ 
breast 

Braze n =The leopard aThe he-goat= Grecian „ 

belly and 

thighs 

Iron legsssThe fourth 

and iron beast »= Roman „ 

and clay 

feet 


* II-- ■ ipi o ■ “ ■■■ . 1 ■ - s on the assertion that the 

w ‘ii , • ■ ‘ ■ oook are Oriental and esp. 

I' . , ' unfamiliar with them as 

the Maccabaean, and reference is made to the colossal image, 
the fiery furnace, the martyr-like boldness of the three con- 
fessors, the decree of Danus, the lions’ den, the dreams of 
Nebuch., JiMd IT*- diiija'id'* of the Chaldaeans, etc. (Fuller, art. 
‘Daniel,* Mn in. Dll-) Si: ‘h a view had the countenance and 
authority of J-LMonnaTM (/I'i Divination, pp. 169-267). The 
truth is, however, that the Bk, of Dn contains no allusions to 
Bab. customs wMch might not have been known to a Jewish 
wnter of the 2nd cent. B.c. (who even might have visited 
Babylon), or have been preserved in the tales from which he 
drew his material ; while, on the other hand, there are the 
statements already ^ven which seem to prove the author’s real 
; ■ . ' h . . . ( ■ r. *. ■ ' ■ ■ In addition 

ment as ‘chief governor over ail the o ’ ■ 

This, owing to the exclusiveness of Bab. sacred caste, even 
Lenormant regarded as impossible, and hence held the words 
‘allilow ■»< iiun’ to bo an 'lit -T' 's ' ;ri. Ii.-ict 1, T,«.’ r-Mi'.’a 
or .'iM* >!•»' ’:i’ i l''or\ of 'hi cokit» ■■ > i of ’he b . )\ <i e sr\ i\r \ 

uori, liioroMT (i in (ii» c p ‘rvx.) i-? 'or 

adorence »‘iii cr of liio ir,un of oro* nu 'K ’k ", 
becj ■..‘'V 1 1.(‘ I r.t‘ o k i i» . « ■ i ii me tar!y a id iait oo'i » ".i 

ca'noi 1)0 dcivirn 'J' o rveoMj o* Nobiivi ;ui ( //ju - \- 

samty (ch. 4) has been thought to receive confirmation by a 
story given in a ''' the historian Abydenus (preserved 

in Eusebius, / ’ i n ■ ix. 41). The story relates that 
Nebuch. on the roof of his palace was inspired by some god 
or ' ■ ' the future calamities of Babylon and 

Ttu I In th'-t ar.Tnr: ‘t in oMbere is a wish 

thi'i t ■;! ' '! O' <Mlai!iiin«» in gOu le dnicn into the 
do- 1 1 u lit ' v i 'ic wild m'i k ilu 'r i(/ d. nnd wander among 
the mountains and rocks alone. The similarity between this 
and the bibheal narrative is not very great, and yet enough 
perhaps to show that the same story originally was the basis 
7 ■■ . 87ff. ; Schrader, JPT, 1881, pp. 618-629). 

■ , . from Farrar is worth} of qnot'iiioii in tins 

connexion: • LtiO'i'jrb T " ■ u" d 'o - ■ ^ ■’ Bk of T)’i as 

a work which in its p- -o . ■ — J » = <■ , -it in The dn\fa 

of Antiochus iZpiphancs, and though I believe That its six mi'g- 
nificcnt opening chapters were never mca'ii to bo regarded in 
aiiv other light than that of iri<>ral and ri . g.tut- Ilaggadoth, 
yet no words of mine can exaggerate the value which I attach 
to this part of our Canonical Scnptures. The book, as wre shall 
see, has exercised a powerful influence over Christian conduct 
and Christian thought. Its right to a place in the Canon is 


Ch 2 Oh. 7 Ch. 8 

B Golden-Thelion =BabyIanianEmpire 

head 

Silver !=The bear a=The ram s=Medo-Persian „ 
breast 

Brazens The leopard =» The he-goat ~ Macedonian „ 

belly and 

thighs 

Iron legs^The fourth 

and iron beast « Syrian „ 

and clay 

feet 

C, G o I d e n = The lion - Babylonian Empire 

head 

Silver =The bear « rThe ram ^Median „ 

breast I 

B raze n=The leopard =-J «Persian „ 

belly and | 

thighs ^ 

Iron legs=The fourth 

and iron beast = The he-goat == Grecian „ 

and clay 

feet 

The L£ T'-rri lief w ( ( t' the composite image (ch. 
2) and ihe io:.i bvj."-.- ( i*. 7} shows that they were 
I*- " me world-powers. In 

‘ ■ - 7 agreed. The historic 

, 1 . , ■ ' . e Bah. kingdom there 

was no distinct Median kingdom, Liii was 

united to Persia, g.'ive the interpretation 

of Medo-Persian i o i 'ic '■::v c" breast and the bear, 
and such a united kingdom appeared m the two- 
horned ram of ch. 8. The brazen helly and thighs 
and the leopard then well symbolized the Grecian 
kingdom of Alexander and his successors, who acc. 
to ch. 8 were represented by the he-goat. While the 
legs of iron and feet of iron and clay and the fourth 
beast with the ten horns, m connexion with which 
appeared the final everlasting kingdom (2^7^), 
would represent the Roman Empire in whose days 
the Christ appeared. Elsewhere, both in OT and 
NT, there were indications of great wars and dis- 
tress, and even an Antichrist to precede the final 
consummation of the kingdom of J". Hence the 
interpretation A was most plausible, and became 
almost universal in the early Jewish and the 
Christian Church.* 

The T u'\ailn;! moilo”ii iuK'iprolaf ior. is C (B has 
had few advocates). The reasons ror the adoption 
of C are as follows : Whatever may have been the 
: ■ < " ' i - ' < s ■ , the author does distinguish between 
, ^l ! ■ ' 'id Persian kingdoms. After the 
T>j P**:’} M 1‘ ? places the Median represented in the 
reign or Banns (5®°^* 6^ 9^), who has the position of 
an independent and absolute sovereign, and then 
follows the reign of Cyrus the Persian (6^ 10^). A 
Jo-Pv hl’ig-bMii could scarcely have been 
(h'-’.giia l.\ .iv iM'i 'M as to Nebuchad- 

nezzar or the Babylonian (2^^), while this would 
aptly describe the short-lived Median of his 
scheme. This kingdom seems also well represented 
in the hear (7®). The kingdom of brass which 
shall rule over ^ the earth (2^^), or the leopard to 
which dominion was given (7®), with its four wings 

unfV-imted ni fl ■■’id'-’)' ‘aVc, a-id t’lcro i-i h .■.•■(tI} t\ -’n'jrlp 1, ' )h 
of ifio OT v!!ioi’ I'Ji' be nion ri ‘ i \ I Milo lor i i ‘1 ’ g, 
for roproof, for con*c»‘ . )i', ''U 'i -.i i i. i . i" lc 

the uiau of God ii.ay i • (“<■" )!i ■ . <*o»iipit.i' v .nrr.i'. icil lo .v( y 
irordwork '*u'‘h . av" '^')t in the slightest 

dcL-reo inriK.:-,‘d Dv ii ' -p n > T o’ . *. * d’-'-'O"-’ i 

ci I ,* Mil whioii are a’ri I'ai iini c”'- I . » i i* « - ■ 

oi iiiO C<iiuii'ciil ar d ir .nv o.' i,, i c » ■ , T 'jrl -ii critics. Finally 
unfavourable to authentieitv, F ri "-i-vr.” ^-rogatory 

to in< T)r(M'ioiisne«s of this or » ■ i i • ’ o' D't p. 3f-). 

* Indeed IT IS dilhcult to see how a different nurpiei r on 
cxuilil have been given accordlnp; to ihe prevailing exi gosis vvnieh 
Ignored the original hi'-tonci 1 s a. uri and luca o. <^r 
prophecies, and sought some .■ i ri'.ii'gri'i ir>\‘ lo \ u‘ r ’ i al 
history or expected future of i k < I'l.ich l hr -l had 
to His second coming the worl-, id l»'i 7'5* ('1 « 'i- r.(v 

HaS parousia was regarded as ')r,‘"(‘ih d I.’ '1 1 - I’li .o >'(>r'i < f v *■, 
which thus became the Antich' M inv ('{'irii*' in tor- *> ■ glit 

hist kingdoms to represent the lu horns, and since ilu' Ibuor- 
mation Sie ]^pal power has very often been regarded as the 
Antichrist, numbers three, "four, and ten hav e also been 
freq, interpreted symbolically (so Briggs, Mm, Pruph. g loo). 
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reprc^entii.g rapid and successive conquests, and 
v'ltii :rs four heads (corresponding to the four kings 
of IP), symbolizes particularly well the Persian 
kLi.g(.hn:i uLich advanced so widely and rapi^y 
undo; Cy U'- and Cambyses, and whose dominion 
was so great under Darius i, and his successors. 
It must also be noted that the two horns of 8* one 
of which comes up last, which are interpi eted as 
the kings of Media and Persia can as well 
represent two successive kingdoms, the power of 
one of which entered into the other, as one consoli- 
dated empire. The fourth kmgdom of the image, 
which shall be strong as iron and break in pieces 
and crush (2^®), and the beast terrible and powerful 
with great iron teeth, that devoured and brake in 
pieces or-.d the residue with his feet (7^), 

seem :(!(-:■: icj.’ v.L.. the he-goat of furious power 
(8®*^) interpreted as Alexander (8^^). The feet, part 
of clay and part of iron (2^^), represent well the 
successors of Alexander, often ‘externally allied 
but inwardly disunited ’ ; and the ten toes (2^^) seem 
to be reproduced in the ten horns, which fitly 
represent the Seleucidse (see footnote, p. 652). The 
mingling of the seed seems to refer to the futile 
endeavours of the Ptolemies and Seleucidse to form 
stable aHiances by marriages (cf. IP; But the, 
clear deanriitlion of Antiochus Epiphanes in, the 
little hx^rn (p- is decisive for the modern inter- 
fetation. The introduction of the Messianic 
, h,'!' hu I ( di.‘ I ■‘■'y in connexion with or foUow- 
i‘'g ( ' » ' ithor’s own time, is fully in 

accord with other OT representations. Isaiah places 
the advent of the Messianic king in immediate con- 
nexion with a deliverance from Assyr. oppiession 
(Is 10^-1 likewise Micah (o*'”); and 

Deutero-Isaiah blends in one picture the release 
and restoration from Bab. captivity, and the final 
consummation of the divine purposes for Israel* 
The same principle is illustrated in Christ’s eschato- 
logical discourse in Mt 24. 

Corresponding with the interpretations of the 
four beasts are those of ‘one like unto a son of 
man ’ (7^^^). The prevailing Christian and Jewish 
h ■ './‘or' has referred these words to the 

■^1 ■ - ■. ; r ‘avour of this view is their application 

by Christ to Himself (Mt 26®^, Mk 14®^, IJc 22®®, cf. 
Mk 13^8, Lk 21®7, Mt 16^8, Lk 12^® 18®, Kev 14^^ et 
al,\ and the repeated designation of Christ in NT 
by the term * the Son of Man.’ The Bk. of Enoch 
!.' ’o ' !ie expression to the Messiah (46^"® 

: ■’* il’J '' ' * and this is the general exposition 

of onr passage by the Jewish fiabbins, also in the 
Talm. {Sank, p. 98, col. 1). A glo^\i»lg modem 
view, however, finds in 7^® a -\:ni»oIi/rL:.on of the 
kmgdom of Israel, and this probably was the in- 
tention of the writer. The expression * son of man ’ 
(Aram*^ 'T5=Heb. oi^-p) ace. to a common Heb. 
idiom is synonymous for man or one of mankind 
(cf.^ Ps 8^ Ezk 2^ 3^* et a/.), and stands here 
(*vi(k.‘n iv f,)r()n(iiiiliu:r‘aTi ]in -ctiiiTigT-Tjicl, 

ju oonlr/Lt wiih ^bc liiM-r*- •^vriiboli/b'; i !i'» hcJiliicn 
powers. A striking parallel occurs in Ps 80, where 
m v.^'^ ‘son of man’ symbolizes Israel, and ‘the 
boar ’ the heathen. The interpretation in v.^ 
seems also decisiye for this view. The kingdom is 

S * ven to ‘ the people of the saints of the Most High ; 

s(thej;CO|ile kirig(l<»m il i-rngkin^/oi'i, 

and all uortsin op< -'m- j'm *1 (»b(‘v buu (t'lo 

people).’ Again, no other possible similar Messi- 
anic allusion appears elsewhere in Daniel. The 
‘ coming with the clouds of the heaven ’ is in 
evident contrast to the heathen kingdoms ‘rising 
out of the sea’ (7®). The latter appearance is fig., 
indicating earthly origin ; the former indicates then, 
by parallelism, a source in the special power of 

* The references given from the Bk. of Enoch are by some 
regarded as belonging to a Christian addition to the origmal 
Jewish work (see art. Ekocd, Book of). 


God, just as the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands (2'^^* ^8) stands in contrast to the 
image, an evidently human or earthly product. 
That later writers, esp. those of the NT, should find 
in this passage a direct allusion to the Messiah, is 
in exact accord with their interpretation of other 
OT figures which primarily denote mankind or 
Israel (cf. Ps 8"^- and He 2®-®, Hos 11^ and Mt 2^, 
Gn 127 and Gal et aL). 

iii. The ‘ Times ’ of Danieb (7®® 8^^ 9^'^ 12^1’ 
are difficult of interpretation. The . * 
an endeavour under the Antiochian ^ ‘ » 

answer the anxious .'“Oi.gh- and piercing cry, 
‘Lord, how long? :'.i Thou restore the 

kmgdom to Israel? When will the Messianic 
hope be realized ? ’ They express the thought that 
the time of the fulfilment of the divine promise is 
very near at hand. T" ' . ; b . : ' • . r - r 'surances of Is 
40-66 had never been I Jews, in their 

pitiful poverty and national smallness, and above 
all in this hour of persecution, seemed still in their 
captivity, still within the period of the seventy 
years mentioned by Jeremiah (Jer 29^®), and an 
explanation of their duration and the announce- 
ment of their end is the evident endeavour of onr 
author in 9^-^. 

Of the weeks subdivided into 7 4- 62 -h 1 as in 

the case of the image (ch. 2), and the four beasts 
(ch. 7), there are two a'' ' r'l'g 

f enerally according to » '0 k . ■ .jil./'i*--’ T ■ 

)n as a whole, or esp. according to the historical 
and prophetic references in (a) ‘ the anointed one, 
the prince’ l^®), (6) ‘the anointed one cut off’ 
(28a-), (c) the destruction {®®'^), {d) the maker of the 
covenant (e) the desolation (“t^). The pre- 
vailing view in the past in the Christian Church 
has seen in {a) (b) and (d) the Messiah, and in (c) 
and (e) the destruction of Jems, by Titus, 70 A. d. 
The view received at present, ji,*' i'* 

Maccabsean date of Dn, refers (a' .o ( 

46^j, (5) to Onias m. (2 Mac 4®^), •//; no \". -.v ^ 

Epipfifincs, (c) and (e) to the havoc and desolation 
wroTigl 1 1 l)y Antiochus at J erusalem. In the case of 
both interpretations a week has usually been held 
to represent seven years, but a difficulty has always 
been exj-c Mcriccd in fixing the termini, and the 
various '•obiib^ris proposed for adjusting the 49 + 
434 + 7 years have been almost endless. The more 
prevailing one, in the old view, places the advent 
of Christ at the end of 69 weeks (v.^® AV and 
KVm), and refers the commandment to the decree 
of the 7th year of Artaxerxes, B.c. 457 or 458 (cf. 
Ezr 78-26)^ and then 483 yrs. later is A.D. 25 or 26, 
the date usually assigned for Christ’s baptism, 
which, from His anointing with the Holy Spirit, 
might r^resent His proper Messianic advent 
(Pusey, Lect, IV.). This view and all other 
similar ones presented by those holding the genu- 
ineness of the Bk. of Dn contain their own refu- 
tation, for the termini a quo must be later than 
the period of the prophet, who would have died 
many years at the latest before the commencement 
of the 490 years or the 70 weeks B.C., and such a 
date could not have been taken as the basis of bis 
reckoning, unless the history of Israel after his 
death had been revealed to him in detail. 

Under the other view the natural Ij/ or pretal ion 
would he as follows : To the decree (»f ('vr ii- (-ri 
weeks (v.®®), i.e. 586-49=537. From tbis decree 
the city stands rebuilt during 62 weeks of 434 
years, but after this period (v.®®) the anointed 
priest Onias in. shall be cut off in B.c. 171 [i.e. 537 - 
434== 103. This should be 171 ; see below). During 
the next seven years, the last week (v.28m-), occur 
the havoc and ruin wrought by Antiochus, The 
sacrifice ceased, and the heathen altar was set np 
in the sanctuary. The latter event was in Dec. 
168 (1 Mac 1®*) ; but the former, with the terrible 
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’ ’ ’ ' 1 Mac 129-40), o€'. : ’ \\ 

The temple ’ - '■ i'. 

in Dec. 165 (1 Mac 4®^). These three years and 
some months represent the half week of the ceasing 
of the oblation, mentioned in the time, times, and 
half a time (7^), in the “JIJ* . a ‘n'i,.-; 

(8^^), Ke. 1150 days, and liN,/ c/'y- J* } ‘ i 

the 1335 days (12^2). The representations, of course, 
are not exact, f.e. the number of days exceed in 
each instance SJ years, or half a week. Did we 
know all the circumstances of the times, we might 
see a clear solution, or possibly the author designed 
an enigmatic surplus or remainder to be inter- 
preted 

ashel \ ‘ 

In the above irderprotaLion the actual period 
between the decree ot Cyrus and the death of 
Onias is shorter than the 62 weeks, i.e, 366 years 
instead of 434. This arisen from the 

defective chronology ( i ■ v.'ic’. Y ' ' ) 

r ei^ of Cyrus too early * (Sevan, v ^ • ) ■ ■ , > . . ■ , . . 

Owing to the great difficulty of finding any con- 
sistent explanation of the ‘ times * of Dn, many 
writers have regarded the numbers as entirely 
symholicaL 

iv. Versions.— -The LXX text of Dn has been 
preserved only in one MS, Codex CMsianua, which 
cannot be older than the 9th cent., and is perhaps 
much later (Sevan). In place of the LXX the 
Greek VS of Theodotiou was used (even ^ Irenseus, 
1 202J. There is no Targ, on Daniel. The follow- 
ing diagram (from Behrmaun, p. xxx) shows ten- 
tatively the relation of the vSS to the original 
text and to each other : — 

Original Text (164 B.C.) 


Test with glosses. 



T* Apbitions.— T heiearethree Apocr. additions 
to Dn I (1) The Song of the Three Children, pre- 
ceded by the Prayer of Azarias, in LXX and Vulg. 
at ; (2) The Story of Susanna, in Vulg. ch. 13, 
in LXX a separate book (?) ; (3) The Story of Bel 
and the Dragon, in Vulg, ch. 14, in LXX a separ- 
ate book (?). (See sep. artt.) 

LiTBRATtJSJi. — The Kterature on Daniel ia exceedingly 
TOliiminouB. *On no other hook' (says C. H. H. Wright) ‘has 
80 much worthless matter been wntten in the shape of exegesis.* 
The most important CornmefUanes are those of Bertholdt, 
1806-8 ; Ton Lengerke, 1835 ; Havemick, 1832 ; Hitrig (Kgf. 


• joi.r I ' ' 1 . oil into a similar error, also the Jcwibli Hellenist, 

Dvu ^ . r’ ! - I er, IfJi* n. vol. lu. p. 53 f.). 


T ' ' ;uart, 1850; Ewald {P)oph. d. AB), 1867, Eng. 

• • 1SG9, Eng. tr., 1872 ; Zockler (Lange’s BibS^ 

. '^trong, 1875 ; Ti:! cp ris 

vv.'..,’, -.J, . J 'k' ), 1889; Be'. *, Mcnr- 

manni';/ ‘ ’ [Expositor’s Bible), 1895. 

Special Treatises c i' I ' ^ -’^leng- .'7 

1831, Eng. tr., 1848; .. ojf . .* / . i. 'V,s 

Auberlen, Dex Prophet JJaniel tf v " « '■ - ..'tv 

1854-57, Eng. tr., 1857; Pusey, ■' ". / « ‘ 3rd 

ed. 1869; Fuller, Essa?/ on the . 864; 

T JHmnation ckez !S75 ; 

. I ‘ Siebzig Jahrwoche i)' . * u 

Stizzeri, 1889; Schrader, *T>' * .oi . ; Nebuch.' 

JPT, 1831; Kamphausen, ‘ . ' ' '>!*., -r Gesahiehts* 

. T - ^ ' - ■ _ . , ;^gQ0 , p'uUer in 

L ... y ' ■ J)p. 495-537) ^1893 ; 

i. - . ' ‘If , .. ' r . Brustou, XiZudes 

* ‘f f ‘ . . OQ. iaao 

” ' ‘ ^ le material 

( . . OT Intro- 

f . ad the OT 

{ i',‘ /’■v o i!* i . ‘ ! ' I t I 'ifsagung 

u ' I j */ ) )’‘l ' 1, u 1 ‘ . . ' j I <1 n r * i, ( ' . '// Israel 
or He Jfits of i i, ili'i 1\ >■' e**, fvii. , > <f' "^hurer, 

et <tl. See also art. Apocevpha. E. L. CURTIS. 

DAN-JAAX. — Joab and his officers in taking the 
census came ‘to Dan-jaan and round about to 
Zidon * (pi'if-SN nupT ]t. n^n), 2 S 24®. No such place 
is mentioned anywhere else in OT, and it is 
generally assumed that the text is corrupt. It 
has indeed been proposed to locate Dan-jaan at a 
ruin N. of Achzib which is said to bear the name 
Khan Kdnidn ; but this identification, although 
accepted by Conder, has not made headway. Tne 
reference is more probably to the city of Dan 
which appears so frequently as the northern limit 
of the kingdom. Three leading emendations of 
the text have been proposed. (1) Wellhausen 
(Sam. ad loc. ) instead of the MT = ' ’ ;«•)..'] read 
51339 (‘They came to Dan) and jrom Juan they 
went about. ^ This is accepted by Driver (Sant, ad 
loc.^ ci. Deui. p. 421), Budde (in Haupt’s OT), 
Eattel (in Kautzsch’s A X). (2) Xlostermann would 
read pp] . . . ‘and to Ijon and they went 
about.’ I3W and Dan are associated in 1 K 15^ 
(cf. 2 K 1599). (3) Gesenins would , ‘V 
. . . ‘to Danin th& wood’ (cf. " ^ • 'i 

After els Adp LXX reads, B WShv Kal Otidip, A 
'lapdv Kal ^lovddp. This does not help us much, but 
WeUh. points out that it indicates at least that 
the translators found p twice in their text and had 
a verb in place of 3’3 di. J. A. Selbie. 

DANNAH (np), Jos 15^.— A town of Judah 
mentioned next to Debir and Soc oh. 1 1 « •> ( h j. : ly 

in the mountains S.W. of Hebron, probiihly the 
present JdAnciA This place is iiciic id in Do Jiii 
cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.'V. Jedna) as six Eoman 
miles frc:. I'Du *01 - (Beit Jibrin). It is now 

a small <f*i Is-* ' slopes. See SWP, voL 

iiL sheet xxi. JuXA. Has Pepvd. C. R. Con^dee. 

DAPHNE (Ad(ppn )‘ — A place mentioned in 2 Mac 
to which Onias withdrew for refuge, but from 
which he was decoyed by Andronicus and treacher- 
ously slain. Its site, which has been identified 
with the mod. Beit ehMd^ or House of Waters, is 
placed by Strabo and the Jerus. Itinerary at a 
distance of 40 stadia, or about 5 miles, from 
Antioch. This g:ov<. 'tbieh owed its establish- 
ment to Seleucb^ Nhv. (>*, was famous for its 
fountains, il.s toinple in lionour of Apollo and 
Diana, its oracle, «iid its right of asylum. (See 
Gibbon, Banlim and Fall, c. xxiii.) 

R. M. Boyd. 

DARA, VHQ 1 Ch 2®, Adpa AB; but codd. Heb., 
Luc, AapaBi, Pesh., Targ, presuppose yni Darda 
( which see). 

DARDA (srp'!!, AapaXd B, Aapad A, AapSai Luc.) — 
Meutioned with Ethan the Ezraliite, Heman, and 
Calcol as a son of Mahol, and a proverbial type of 
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wisdom, l)ut yet surpassed by Solomon (1 K 4^0- 
In 1 Cli 2® appareuilv the same four (Dara is prob- 
ably an error for Darda. See DA.ltA) are men- 
tioned with Zimri as sons of Zerab, the son of 
Judah by Tamar (Gn BS^o). So Targ. in 1 K 43i 
interprets ‘the Ezrahite’ as no? Hlie son of 
Zerah.’ This statement of Ch need not conflict 
with that of K, ‘ sons of Mahol,’ since Zerah, as is 
suggested by the title ‘ the Ezrahite,’ may have 
been the remoter ancestor, Mahol the immediate 
father. See Mahol. C. F. BuiiNEY. 

DARIG.— See Money. 

''‘"'DARIUS Aapetos) —1. Darius, the son of 

Hystaspes (Vistashpa), written D^rayavaush in 
Old Persian, was the true founder of the Persian 
empire. The usurpation of the crown hy the 
Magian Gaumata, who pretended to he Smerdis 
the brother of Cambyses, had ']\ '’(•’.■Ji’'' shaken 
the empire of Cyrus, and the n i * •> i usurper 
by Darius and six others (no. 52X) caused it to 
break up. The nations of which it was composed 
revolted under differ ' ’ ’ ’ ~ and had to 

be reconquered and ■ * . ■ ■ Darius. The 

history of all this is given in the trilingual inscrip- 
tion he caused to he engraved on the rock of 
Behistun (Bagistana). First Snsiana rebelled 
under Atrma, then Babylon under Nidinta-Bel, 
who pretended to be Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabo- 
mdus. Contract-tablets show that the latter pre- 
tender reigned from October B.C 621 to August 
B 0, 620, when Babylon was taken and Mdinta-Bel 
himselt put to death. Next came the revolts of 
Martiya in Susiana ; of Phraortes in Media, who 
tailed himself Khshathrita, descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara ; of the Armenians ; of Chitrantakhma in 
Sagartia, wdio said he was a descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara ; of Phraortes in Parthia and Hyrcania, 
where Plystaspes was satrap ; of F r/ h* "‘f. • * » 
of a second false Smerdis in Pe : ' . - , : )f 

the Armenian Arakha, son of Khaldita, in Babylon, 
who professed to be Nebuchadrezzar, the son of 
Nahonidus. But the revolts were all ^ ’5'‘ -- 1 
and the leaders impaled, though many m 'u !>- ■! 
hard fighting were needed for the work. D. ascribes 
all his successes to the help of Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd), the supreme god of the Zoroastrian faith. 

He now set about the organization of the empire, 
which he placed under a bureaucracy centralized 
in himself. The provinces were governed hy satraps 
appointed by the king, and each province was 
required to furnish the royal treasury with a fixed 
amount of annual tribute. Justice was adminis- 
tered by royal judges who went on circuit. 

The second revolt of Bal ’ • 1 . ^ ’ took 

place* in B.C. 514, as no Bab. ■ have 

been found dated in the seventh year of Darius, and 
after its -uppiO‘.,sioii a part of the walls of the city 
were pulled down. Soon afterwards Darius over- 
came Iskiinka the Sakiaii or Soyth, and hencefor- 
w.iid .!' *j( 1 ImU’i * Pii'^anarmy. 

i'i: *. x?i . ■ - 'If 4^1 r-i f.> '/.''<(■!* r '.was still 

laiei. Daiius cruis&«d ihtj Danabc near Ismail by a 
bridge constructed by the lonians, who had already 
performed the same service in the case of the 
Bosphorus, and, leaving it in charge of the Ionian 
tyrants,’ he marched eastward to the Don. Eight 
fortresses were built on the banks of the Oarus 
(probably the Volga), and Darius then returned 
through a desert country to the Danube, harassed 
by the Scyths. Histiseus of Miletus saved his 
army by ui'-i. '.di"-. the Greeks from destioying 
the bridge. Hi>^iiicus was afterwards the indirect 
cause of the Ionian revolt, which led to the burning 
of Sardis by the Athenians, and the doterinination 
of Darius to punish Athens and annex Greece. 
Thrace and Macedonia had already submitted. 


Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, was sent against 
Attica; but his ships were wrecked ofl Mount 
Athos, and he was compelled to return. Another 
army was despatched accordingly the following 
year. Eretria was pillaged ; hut the Persian host 
was utterly defeated hy the Athenians at Marathon 
(B c. 491), and compelled to retreat. Darius now 
fitted out another . ^ ' ' ' - larger scale, hut 

just as it was read; ■ ' 1 - revolted. 

D. had already explored the Indian Ocean 
Skylax of Karyandria sailed down the Indus, and, 
after a voyage of thirty months, reached Suez. 
One of the results of the expedition was the sub- 
j’ - Indians. 

‘ I . • revolt was followed hy the death 

of the king, B.O 480. He had married the daughter 
of Gobryas in early life, and Artoharzanes, his eldest 
son hy her, was not allowed to succeed him, as he 
had been born while Darius was still a private 
citizen. After his accession he married Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus and wife of Cambyses and 
of the pseudo-Smerdis, as well as Parmys the 
daughter of Smerdis, and Phsedyma the daughter 
of Otanes. Xerxes, Ms son by Atossa, was his 
successor to the crown. 

It was in the reign of Danns that the second 
temple of Jerusalem was finished. The work had 
1 mg . Pi- «1 till the second year of his reign, when 
Haggai and Zechariah excited Zerubbahel, ‘the 
governor of Judah,’ and the high priest Joshua to 
undertake it afresh (Ezr made Tattenai, 

the Persian governor of Syria, inquire by what 
authority they acted (v.^®*)* On being told that it 
was a decree of Cyrus, he wrote to Darius, who had 
search made for the decree, which was found in the 
palace of Ecbatana. Darius caused it to he pub- 
lished, and added that money for the building should 
be given out of the revenue of the province, as well 
as cattle and other things for the temple services, 
‘that they may offer sacrifice ... a 1 ' - ■ 

the life of the king and of his sons. ’ \ 

the temple was ■ ' 1 the 3rd of Adar, in 

the sixth year of ! • 

According to Josephus (Ant XI i. 3), whose narra- 
tive rests on chs. 2 and 3 of 1 Es, the goodwill of 
Darius towards the Jews went back to the time when 
he was a prr’^ate individual, and had vowed that if 
he became king he would restore the sacred vessels 
to the temple of Jerusalem.^ He and Zerubbahel 
were old friends, and, after tlie return of the Jewish 
prince from Jerusalem, Darius made him one of 
his bodyguard. In this capacity Zerubbahel was 
called on to amuse the king one night when he 
was sleepless, in the first year of his reign, by 
determining the relative strength of ‘wine, kings, 
women, and truth.’ His explanation that truth 
was the strongest pleased Darius, who promised 
to grant whatever he asked. He therefore re- 
minded the king of his promise to build Jerusalem 
and its temple, and Darius did all he 

could to further the work, giving riity talents 
towards it, and relieving the Jews of all taxation. 

2. Daeips the Tertian (Neh 1222). Winch king 
of Persia is meant is uncertain. Some commen- 
tators have supposed it to he Darias ll. (Nothus) 
B c 423-404, hut it was more probably Darius 
III. (Codomannus), the last king of Persia, and 
the coihoi":]) uuu' of the high priest Jaddua, 
who IS mentioned in the same verse. Darius 
III. reigned from B c. 336 to 330, when he was 
overthrown by Alexander of Macedon in the 
decisive battle of Arbela, and the Persian 'empire 
destroyed, 

3. Darius in 1 Mac 12^ AT is a false reading 
for the Lacedemonian Arens. See AlUUS, 

4. Darius the Afedfe.—See next article. 

Literature. —S pieg’el, Die nlipei'f^tsOheih K ^ '■u'/'T. / 

assi). A. H Svuu. 
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BJLRIUS THE MEDE (non tyinn Dn 11^, Aram. 
x:W {K&thihh), n^iD {Ker^)^^ [Eng. the 
son of Ahasuerus (= Xerxes), ‘of the seed of the 
Medes’ (9^), is said (5®^) to have succeeded to the 
Bab. kingdom after Belshazzar’s violent death, and 
to have been 62 years old when he ‘ received the 
kingdom.’ His first year only is mentioned (5®^ 
91 IV). 

Who this D. was, is difficult to ascertain with 
certainty.^ Besides other proposals, D. the Mede 
has been identified with (1) Cyaxares II., the son 
and successor of Astyages (Jos. Ant X, xi. 4), but 
no proof is given to support this theory ; (2) Darius 
' * ■ '.‘1) Astyages himself ; but all these 

seem quite untenable. It is true 
that D. Hystaspis conquered Babylon, but that 
was some thirty years later. Besides this, he was a 
Persian, not a Mede ; and he was about thirty-six 
years old, not sixty-two, when he began to reW. 

The passage in Dn 5®^ where he is described as 
having received the kingdom (RV) leads one to 
ask whether, in spite of the title of king which is 
given to him (6®*'^ etc.), he may not have been 
really governor only. In the Gr. historians and 
in the Bab. Chronicle the name of D. the Mede 
does not occur, he who preceded Cyrus to Babylon, 
on the occasion of the siege and capture of that 
city, being Gobryas, who may thus be regarded as 
having ‘ received the kingdom for him.’ * Gobryas, 
like Darius the Mede (6^), appointed governors in 
Babylon, and seems also to have been in the 
attack which resulted in Belshazzar’s death {Bab. 
Chronicle^ Rev. col. i. 1. 22). It will thus be seen 
that Cyrus gave great power to Gobryas, who was, 
in fact, his viceroy. t Apparently, therefore, the 
later Jewish writers looked upon Gobryas as hav- 
ing as much authority as Belshazzar, whom they 
regarded likewise as king, though he does not 
appear ever to have reigned. The confusion of 
the names of D. the Mede and Gobryas of Gutium 
(he being governor of that place, which is regarded 
as having included a part of Media), may have 
been due to the scribes, who, being more familiar 
with the Gr. form of the name of D. (the end of 
which, when carelessly pronounced, bears a certain 
resemblance to that of Gob^as in that language) 
than with the Heb. form Danjawcsh, wrote one 
name for the other; and there is also the possi- 
bility that one o'* ’ names was Darius, ^ 

which would ; «.■“ ■ the mistake. Under 

these circumstances we must accept, until further 
proof, the ( \ lo-i. At ’ D. the Mede was no 
other than ( «■) 1 } o: Di., i;iiii, -who, being practi- 
cally viceroy, may have been regarded as king 
durmg the absence of Cyrus from Babyloii, and 
who, under the name of D. the Mede, by which he 
was known to the Hebrews later on, conquered 
and entered Babylon on the 16th Tammuz, called 
Daniel to the very high dignity of ‘one of the 
three presidents who were placed over the hundred 
and twenty satraps,’ and issued a decree, after 
Daniel’s miraculous deliverance, onjobjing ‘rever- 
ence for the God of Daniel’ r'lioug'ioiit his 
dominions. Josephus gets rid o«* Jill uiilhuliios 
presented by the title of ‘ king ’ which is given to 
D. the Mec« in Dj.-ib 1, by ex]Jaming tluit he took 
Daniel the p: 1 'a .! !■ him into Mc<iia, and that 

it was theic ■'■ini >><■ appointed him one of the 
throe presidents whom he set over his ‘three 
hundred and sixty ’ provinces. According to this 

*He brought the army of Cyrus to Babylon on the 16th 
Tammuz, Cyrus arriving nearly four months later, on the 3rd 
Marcheshvaru 

t It is noteworthy that Xenophon (Cyrop. IT. 6) says that 
Gobryas was *a man in years.* 

t Jos. (-Iwr X. \i 4, 'sn:.b that Parius (the Mede), whom he 
represents fi** the kinsirian or Cm ms, ‘had another name among 
the Greek*. ’ Apparoritlj , the n.iitio of Gobryas was present to 

mind v lieu he wrote this. 
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authority, therefore, D. the Mede was in fact 
never ruler of Babylonia.* I. A. Pinches. 

DAKEHESS (Heb. and [and their cog- 
nates], ns'p, Gr. ckStoSj crKorla, ^6<pos). Besiiea 
its literal meaning, darkness is ."iccrut ruly used in 
Scrip, metaphorically. Since God J gi'i., because 
the perfect embodiment of rational and moral 
truth, and since the knowledge of Him is man’s 
light, darkness is the natural antithesis of these 
ideas. Hence in OT it is emblematic of nothingness 
(JobS^*^*®) ; morefreq. ii' ■ . 1. .1 b 

1021. 22 1523 1712.13^ 1 s 2S, Ec iV ebc.i, and to the un- 
known or undiscovered (Job 12^2 28®, Is 45® etc,). 
So, too, it is tke emblem of mysterious affliction, 
and of the 1, and frailty of human life 

(2 S 222®, Jc . ^ Ps 1S28 10710. w ig 92 291s 

42’^* etc.) ; of moral depravity (Is 5®® 6O2, Pr 2^®), 
and of confusion and destruction visited on the 
wicked (Job 5^^ 15®® 20®®, Ps 82^, Pr 4^® 20®®, Is 8®® 
59®, Ec 2^^ Jer 2®^ etc.). It is also the symbol of 
that which causes terror and distress (Gn 15^®, 
Is 5®® 47®, La 3^, Ezk 32® etc.). Since, moreover, 
God is incomprehensible, B'is ways iii\ 
and His ■ ' *- severe, darkness is MjrrhJiTiies 

associated wiUi His opeia! lor*- hi providence (Ps 
18®* m punishing ( \:ii 7a pii 1^®), and in His 
self-manifestations generally (Ps 97®, 1 K 8^®, 
2 Ch 6^), even as the guiding ‘ pillar ’ was light to 
Israel but darkness to the Egyptians (Ex 14®®), 
and Sinai was covered with dark clouds when 
J" descended on it (Ex 20®^ Dt 4^^ 5®®, Heb 12^®). 
In NT darkness is prevaihngly the emblem of 
sin as a state of spiritual ignorance and moral 
depravity (Mt 47 ^ 6®®, Lk U® 11®® 22®®, Jn V 3^® 8^® 
12^5. 46^ 26^8 Ho 2’® 13^®, 1 Co 4®, 2 Co 6^ Eph 

58. 11 Qu Col 113^ 1 Th 5^* ®, 1 P 2®, 1 Jn 1®* ® 28* ®* % 
but also of the desolation of divine punishment 
(Mt 8^2 221® 25 ®o, 2 P 2i^* Jude ®* 1®). 

Twoinst *8 darkness, recorded in the 

Bible, call ■>! i ' , 1 , The ninth of the plagues 

sent by God upon the Egyptians was a plague of 
darkness ( Ex l6®i‘ ^). Many commentators explain 
this as due to a stoim of fine dust and sand driven 
from the desert by the S. wind, the Jffamsin^ noted 
for such effects in the spring. The LXX seems to 
have taken such a view, describing it as ‘ darkness, 
thick cloud {yv6((>os)j storm (^iJeXXa).’ Some have 
regarded it as wholty miraculous ; but the other 
I ’ '‘I' ' n ihi to God’s use of natural agencies. 

I i " at the crucifixion from the sixth 

to the ninth hour (Mt 27^®, Mk 15®®, Lk 23^^* ^®). 
This the evangelists seem plainly to represent as 
supernatural. The true text of Lk 23^® {rod ijXlov 
iKkelTTovroi or iKXnrovros, ‘ the sun failing ’ or ‘ hav- 
ing failed’; RV ‘the sun’s light fading’) has 
indeed been thought to describe it as an eclipse. 
This reading and interj)iLla1ion were noted by 
Origen, from whoso leinurk^ it appears that 
objectors to Cli* i-rui-'iii \ liad so explained it. 
Origen rejected ilr^ n-juiing, attributing it either 
to a scribe’s wish to provide an explanation or to 
an enemy’s wish to pervert the evangelical account 
(see WH, Notes on selected readings). Origen also 
rejected the view itself that an eclipse, natural or 
mu’aculous (for so some explained it), was intended 
by Luke, though his language elsewhere seems to 
imply the true text. The charge that it was a 
natural eclipse is put into the mouth of the Jews 
in the Acts of Pilate, contained in the pseudo- 

* Driver, who m LOT'^ pp. 469, 479 n. maintained a cautious 
reserve, admitting the possibility that D the Jlode mi'yht pro\€ 
to be a historical character, agrees m his later editions with 
Sa 3 ce, Thai the existence of such a ruler is completely excluded 
by the monuments (cf Sayce, UCM 52811.). The* latter, as 
w^.11 as r TIcupi (nere oriDn 6^ ir Tf i pt’-' 07^, and a host of 
inodfrii scho’ arif.ie chat ‘ D Tac Mede’ i- duf to confusion 
with D Ih'.'LS] ’\ho conqnciod B.;lnlon(iU’ 5*20). On the 
tnc or 3 of tiu la van date of Dan.cl, such a confusion ki held 
to be quite explicable. 
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Gospel of ISTicodemus. Eusebius (QJiromcon) and 
later Fathers appealed also to tlie statement of 
" T-.” ' (of the 2iid cent ) that m the 
■.> j- . July AD. 29 to 33) there was 

' - ' - of the sun ever known, that it 

. ■ ■ . .3 sixth hour of the day, so that 

. ! ■ ; ■ that there was a great earth- 

quake in iiitnynia. These writers differ as to the 
year of the Olympiad, but Warm and Ideler place 
it on Not. 24, A D 29 (Wiese' -’. . •/ of Four 

Gospels, p. 354 ; see, on the , Winston, 

Testimony of Phlegon Vindicated, Lond. 1732). 
The insuperable objections to its identification with 
the darkness at the crucifixion are, even apart from 
the above date, that at passover the moon was full, 
and the darkness lasted three hours. Seytfarth’s 
vieiv (Chiton. Sacr. pp. 58, 69), that the Jewish 
calendar was so deflected that the passover actually 
fell at a new moon, has found no advocates, and 
IS wholly improbable, since the Jewish calendar 
depended on observations of the moon. There is, 
however, no need to interpret Luke of an eclipse in 
the astronomical sense (WH, Notes on selected 
readings). It is simply a statement that the sun’s 
light failed. See also Light, Plagues. 

G. T. PURVES. 

DARKON (rP"^l).— ‘Children of D.’ were among 
those who returned with Zerubhabel (Ezr 
Neh 7»8). D. is called in 1 Es 5^3 Lozon. See 
GENEALOGY. 

DARK SAYING-— This is the tr^ of Heb. 
/lUhdh, in Ps 49^ 782, Pr 1®. Elsewhere Mdhdh is 
tr4 ‘ dark speech ’ Nu 12® j ‘dark sentence ’ Dn ; 
‘hard question’ 1 K lO^, 2 Ch 9^; ‘riddle’ Jg 
1412. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19^ Ezk 172 j and ‘proverb ’ 
Hab 2®. See Riddle. In Wis 8® we find ‘dark 
sayings,’ and in first Prologue to Sir ‘ d. sentences ’ 
(aivty}xara. This Gr, word is the LXX tr. of 
Mdhm in Nu 128, i k lO^, 2 Ch 9\ Pr 1® ; it is 
found in NT only 1 Co 13^2 alviyixan, ‘darkly,’ 
marg. ‘ in a riddle ’). In Jn 162®* 29 Amer. RV has 
‘ dark saying ’ for AV and T? V ‘ t a o\ < vl • ’ (^irapoLfjLia'). 
Cf. Coverdale, Letter to u ci Dec, 13, 1538, 

‘Pitie it were that the darck places of the text 
(upon the which I have alwaye set a hande) shulde 
so passe undeclared.’ J. Hastings. 

DARLING. — This is the of Heb. ydMdh, in 
Ps 222® A Deliver . . . my d. from the power of the 
dog,’ and 35^^ ‘rescue ... my d. from the lions’ 
(marg. ‘my only one’). ‘My darlings’ is also 
found in Bar 42® AVm (AV and RV ‘my delicate 
ones,’ Gr. ol rpv<f>€poi /jlov). Cf. Ro V* Wyclif, ‘to 
alle that ben at rome, deriyngis of god and clepid 
holy’; and Latimer (Works, ii. 488), ‘Christ 
Jesus, the dear darling and only begotten and 
beloved son of God.’ The word, now too familiar 
for s“ ''' ' * ■ ' formed from dear with suffix 

^ing, ‘ ‘ ' -ling through its freq. addition 

to words ending in Z ; so nestling, seedling, etc. 
The Heb ydhidh is used for an only son, but in 
Ps 222^ 35I' ’ it is poetically . transferred to the 
psalmist’s own life ‘ as the one unique and pjrice- 
less ’) "v' ( h .*!ri never be replaced’ — Oxf. 

Heh L- ■ 1 .I'd'O ib'.:. a-c compare Shaks. OzMZo, 

HI IV. 70— 

‘ Make it a darling like your precious eye ’ 

J. Hastings. 

DART. — Joab is said to have thrust three ‘ darts ’ 
shebhmm, LXX jSiXTj) into the heart of 
Absalom (2 S 18^^). Shebhet is, however, rather 
a shepherd’s rod, which might be used as a club if 
one end were heavy and studded with nails (cf. 
Cheyne on Ps 234), or as a rough spear if one end 
were pointed. Hezekiah (2 Ch 32^) made darts, 
shelah, in abundance for the defence of Jeru- 
salem. 


In Job 4126 AV and R V give ‘ dart ’ ^ for 
niassa\ a dira^ \ey6pevov of uncertain meaning. 

In 1 Mac two kinds of darts are referred to 

^ ‘ ’ . . ■ at a siege, and cast by engines— (ct) 

• • ■ -or large arrows , (h) darts wrapped 
in some burning material. Ancient defences, being 
built largely of wood, were easily set on fire. 

In Eph 61® the suggestions of the evil one are 
called ireTrupw/x^va, With an obvious allusion to 
the practice mentioned above. St. Paul opposes 
Faith to the suggestions, as the soldier would 
oppose the great shield (dvpeds) to the darts. 

I W.E. Barnes 

DATHAN.— See KOEAH. 

DATHEMA (Mdepa), 1 Mac 6® —A fortress in 
Bashan. It may perhaps he the modern Ddmeh 
on the S border of the Lejjah district, N. of Ash- 
teroth-karnaim The Peshitta reads Hametha 
(Ramoth-gilead ?) . See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
S88 f. C. R. CONDEli. 

DAUB, — To daub, from Lat dealbare (de down, 
albus white) , is properly to rub down a wall with 
whitewash. But in English the word has always 
been used for washing or plastering with any avail- 
able substance. It is now used, even in its 
literal sense, contemptuously. It has always been 
used to describe bad writing, as Marprel Ep, 
(1689), ‘ When men have a gift in writing, ho we 
easie it is for them to daiihe paper’; or painting, 
as Foote (1762), Works, i. 9, ‘ How high did your 
genius soar ? To the daubing diabolical angels for 
ale-houses’; or l - -i ' any kind, but esp. 

with flattery, as* .1 • JT'*’.;, ‘Let every one 
therefore attend the sentence of Ms conscience ; 
for, .he may be sure, it will not daub, nor flatter ’ ; 
or to hide deformity. In AV daub occurs once 
literally, Ex 2® ‘she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch ’ 
from mortar, clay) . Elsewhere only 
in Ezk (13^6* ^2- n* ixs 2228) fig. of whitewashing 
Jems, to hide its corruption, Heb. which 

is also found in Lv 1442* 48 ‘piaister ’), 1 Ch 

294 (EV ‘overlay’), Is 444® (eV ‘shut,’ margins 
‘daubed’). The subst. daubing occurs only Ezk 
1312 s where is the d. wherewith ye have daubed 
It ? ’ (O'i®) for the plaster itself, a tr^ which has 

come from Wyclif, J. HASTINGS. 

DAUGHTER.— See Family. 

’^♦DAYID but I'll 1 K314 ii4.86^ Ezk 342®, Hos. 
Am, Zee, Ca, Ezr, Neh, Ch [except 1 Ch 13®]; 
LXX, NT, Aavdd, but TR Aa^ld) — The name, 
which in the Bible is given to no one except the 
great king of Israel, is perhaps a shortened form 
of Dodavahu (^Vl''"’ 2 Ch 206^) ‘beloved of J^^’ or 
Dodo (nn 2 S 2324, 2 S 23^, Kethxbh), ‘ beloved 

I of him’; but, according to Sayce, was originally 

Dodo, a title of the --n on Moabite 

Stone, 1. 12). In the '• tablets of the 

15tli cent. B c. the form DMu is found. Our 
authorities for the life of David are derived entirely 
from the OT. The extra-hiblical narratives, of 
which the earliest are the fragments of Eupolcniiis 
in Eusebius, Praep. Evang. ix. 30, and of Nicolas 
of Damascus in Jo-iopluis, Ant. Vli. v. 2, are either 
dependent upon the OT, or are entirely lc£ren<lary 
(cf. Stanley, art. ‘David’ in Smith’s D 7?). The 
" T) . P to the traditional chronology, 

. • I ■ . • ; 1 ' • 1 \ inscriptions 
it appears that Jehu is : * -i . ' 10 years too 

early in Ussher’s chronology, and we must accord- 
ingly bring down the reign of D. by a period of 
from 30 to 60 years. 

The biblical account of B. is to be found (i.) in 
the narrative of 1 S 16 - 1 K 2 ; (ii.) in 1 Ch 2. 3. 


** Copyright, 1898, hy Charles Senhmr^s Sons 
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10-29 ; see also Ru 4 ^ 8-22 . ^nd (iii.) in the titles of 
many psalms. Of these three sources the first is 
alike the oldest and the primary authority; in- 
formation derived from the other two can be used 
only ■ 

A ■■ ‘ portion of the history in 1 Ch 

is derived directly or ultimately from the Books of 
Samuel, and cannot he cited as an independent 
narrative, though it is often valuable for the 
restoration of the text. The fresh information 
given by the Chronicler consists mainly of lists of 
names and statistical details. In many cases the 
numbers given condemn themselves; where we 
have to deal with series of names, there is no 
absolute criterion to guide us ; but it is to be 
noticed that the new narratives are nearly always 
marked by their late Heb. style, and by the char- 
acteristic language of the Chronicler, while the 
statements made are often more or less at variance 
with the older account in Samuel. It is rarely clear 
that the author had access to ancient documents 
other than the Books of Samuel, and his unverified 
statements must therefore be received with caution. 
The picture of D. presented by him differs in 
important respects from the earlier portrait; it is 
indeed the picture of an idealized David, such as 
was present to the minds of devout Jews of the 
3rd cent. B.c, when the true founder of the Isr. 
monarchy was regarded as a model of piety ; and 
the recognition of the full Priestly Code in the 
time of D. was a fact never questioned (see 
Cheonioles). 

Seventy-three psalms bear the title ‘to David,’ 
and in many cases, especially in Book II., there 
is a fuller inscription connecting the psalm with 
some particular event in D.’s life. Many of these 
titles I’ecall the language of the Books of Sam,, from 
which indeed they may be derived. The picture 
of D. which they suggest is not unlike that of 
Chronicles. On closer examination, however, 
it is seen that the contents of the psalm are often 
not suitable to the alleged occasion ; and so fre- 
quently is this the case, that it becomes unsafe to 
accept the ^ jj m-c . ‘ n or even the Davidic 
authorship u • Du 1 salms, unless the titles 
are directly supported by internal evidence. But, 
without entering upon the wide question of the 
date and authorship of the Psalter (see PSALMS), 
it may be said that in a large number of cases 
the thoughts and language even of ‘Davidic’ 
psalms remind us of the teaching of the great 
■ ■ ’'>■■■: ■ 'u to be largely dependent on it ; 

. ■ I ' of the psalmists are often those 

of tlic* po-^i-c'xilic Jews; and the religious ideas 
and .-piricaal tone of the Psalter as a whole differ 
widely from those which the most trustworthy 
authorities ascribe to D. himself, or to the period 
of the early monarchy. The tendency among the 
best scholars of the present day is to reduce the 
directly Davidic element in the Psalter to the 
narrowest limits. Hence it does not seem advisable 
to illustrate the history or character of D. by 
quotations from the Psalms. 

For the history of D. we are thus pratMioally 
reduced to the Books of Samuel (with 1 K J 2^ , but, 
even this work contains elements of unequal his- 
torical value, and it is necessary to consider briefly 
the structure of the book, and to form a critical 
estimate of its contents. 

Ono Tioucoable feature of the D. rr-.i!-' - '• ) ‘'i* 1 **i ' 

Ifi-U !>> the existence of a number > • Jj. ‘ > 

ol vci\' similar event?, or diveigent accounts ot the same event 
Thesebii i\ b<‘ 1 h ' riu • lu-l O'l 'H’e introduction of D. to 
Saul, 1 " "(I ’T' '.-5 <1 of Goliath of Gath, 

1 a ' ■ • '**2 1' iJl "-iiil cn*.-'. fcus spear at D , 1 S 

l$io. ■ :■ Jonathan's inleicession for B., 191-7 and 

20, ('.")) tlu covenant beLi\cen D and Jonathan. and 

2 .UC-I". rhe oiigin 01 the pioveib. Is ^aul aLo among the 
piophct"*'’ 1923f and iT) D at the couit of A^ish, 

2110-13 and 2T-2S'“ 29; (8) D. spaic^ Sauls life, 24 and 26, (9) 
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the death of Saul, 1 S 81 and 2 S These parallels are not 

all equally convincing ; in certain cases the divergent narratives 
may be harmonized more or less satisfactorily , m others it is 
possible that an event occurred more than once in D.’s life, 
though it would be strange that with reference, e to D.’s 
flight to Gath, or his sparing Saul’s life, no allusion should be 
made in the narratwe to a previous similar occurrence. We 
cannot, however, separate these peculiarities m the history of 
D fi ' ■ ‘ the history of Saul, where we find 

two , ‘ ^ ^ lent as king, and of his rejection 

We are therefore obliged to recognize the existence of two 
parallel nan atives m the present 1 S, and these must be separ- 
ated as far as possible, and compared, if we would gain a clear 

idea of D ’s eailier life. In 2 S the e. i different 

Of a double narrative there 'we'"lrave 1 I'/r.T;; . ( . On the 
other hand, we have a detailed and continuous nariative (ch 
9-20 with 1 K 1. 2), the work ( ’ ■ ' ■ ' ich describes 

the history of D.’s family and i a document 

of the highest importance. The earlier chapters (1-8) and 
the appendix (21-24) are of composite origin , there are indi- 
cations that their contents have been partially rearranged ; and 
later editors or ledactors have left their mark on these chapters. 
The foEowing analysis, taken mainly from Budde (Htchter 'und 
Samuel), will be found useful. Some comments upon it will be 
found m the course of this article; for fuller particulars see 
Samuel, Books op. 

A (Budde, J) IS 16^-23 1S5 20 - 30 ( 6 - 8 ) 9-1120 22 18 - 29252-44 

24 21. 281 2 29 80 28^25 3 ], 2 S 17 - 272 . 8L6-S9 4. 51 - 8 . 17-23 

' 56-12 6 32-5 518-16 816-18 = 2023-26 9-20, 1 K 1 2 

■» , E) 1 s IT. 1S1-* (6-8) 12-19 191-iT 211-9 28 i*i>-i81>? 26, 

2 S ie-16. 

Detached narratives of vanous dates : — 2 S 21i-i^ 24, 1 S Ifi-i® 
1918-24 2110-16, 2 S T. 22. 23i-7. 

r-' ( ’ '.Jill io’.'., l/i-, i’ . part on oldermaterial : — 2 S Si-i®, 

1 1C 

JSTo account is taken here of minor mterpolations and editorial 
additions 

Of these different authorities the oldest and most valuable is 
the family history of D. referred to above (2 8 9-20, 1 K 1. 2) ; 
its detailed descriptions and graphic touches do not mdeed 
prove the writer to have been a contemporary of the events , 
but he clearly possessed trustworthy sources of information, and 
must be placed not very long after D ’s time The remaining 
portions of A are not so detailed, and are apparently of Lsome- 
what later date. B is still later, and m several points less 
rehable than A , while of the shorter sections some are shown 
by their contents, and by the ideas there expressed, to be of 
high antiquity (2 S 21. 24), others are certainly later than B. 
and in p(*it p' i ’i . , . i B All, however, are earlier than the 
time OT fic-'iii, . ’.J y in 2 S T ' i m the Songs 
(2 S 22. 281-7) and the editorial * ■ • i , c i ■ we trace the 
influence of Deuteronomy, 

David was the youngest sou of Jesse, a Judaean 
of Bethlehem, who seems to have belonged to one 
of the principal families of his native town (yet of. 

1 S 18 ^ 8 ^. ]N'o particulars as to the ancestry of 
Jesse are given in 1 Sam. (contrast the case of Saul, 

1 S 91 ); but in the (later) genealogy in Ruth he is 
called the son of Obed, and grandson of Boaz, and 
his descent is traced back to the family of Perez 
(Ru 4 ^ 8 - 22 . see also 1 Ch 2^-1^). The name of D.’s 
mother is nowhere given ; his three elder brothers 
were called Eliab (?Elihu, 1 Ch 27^®), Abinadab, 
and Shammah (Shimeah, 2 S 13® ; Shimei, 2 S 2121 ), 
see 1 S 16®-^ 17^®. 1 S and 17 ^^ speak of eight 
sons of Jesse, and in 1 Ch 2i4-i6 three more names 
are given, Nethanel the 4th, Raddai the 5th, and 
Ozem the 6th. D. ’.’lere termed the 7th. The 
sisters of D., /■•m.jii' .'j’w mother of Joab, Ahishai, 
and Asahel) and Abigail (the mother of Amasa), 
were probably half-sisters, for in 2 S Abigail is 
called daughter of Rahash and sister to Zeruiah ; 
cf. 1 Ch 216- 17). 

We first hear of D. when he was introduced 
to the court of Saul. The king had been attacked 
with morbid melancholy, called by the historian 
‘an evil spirit from J^^’ His servants suggested 
that a skilful plsutr upon the harp should be 
brought to th(' king with his music, and 

D., the son of Jesse, was chosen for this office. 
The narrative (1 S IG^^-as) is probably to be con- 
nected with the statement of 14®2, that Saul 
gathered round him every valiant warrior in 
Israel; and in like manner D., who is described 
as ‘a mighty man of valour and a man of war,’ 
was summoned to the court. In addition to being 
a skilful musician, he was prudent in speech (01 
business), a comely person, and one who enjoyed 
the favour of J''. The young minstrel won the 
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favour of the king, who made him his armour- 
bearer (cf. 1 S 314-6, 2 S 1815 2337), and kept 
him in attendance upon his person. 

From another source, however, we have a dif- 
ferent account of D.’s first introduction to 
Saul, in the beautiful and familiar story of the 
encounter with Goliath (ch. 17i~184). Here David 
is represented as a mere lad, a goodly youth of 
fair countenance, inexperienced m war (1733- 42)^ 
who used to tend his father’s sheep. During a 
war with the Philistines, D. was sent by his father 
with a present to his three brothers, who were 
serving m Saul’s army in the Valley of Elah. On 
reaching the camp he heard the defiant words of 
the giant, Goliath of Gath, and, undeterred by his 
eldest brother’s reproaches, he inquired among 
the soldiers concerning the king’s reward promised 
to any man who would overcome the Philistine 
champion. When brought before the king, the 
youth at once oSered to go out against the Philis- 
tine, relating how he had protected his father’s 
sheep from the lions and bears which had attacked 
them (tenses in 1734f* frequentative, see Driver, 
Text of jSam,), Putting aside the armour olfered 
by the king, he advanced to meet the giant. He 
brought his o\r)o 'cmI i ) the ground hy a stone 
slung against ci- 'r ;ul, and then cut off his 
head with his own sword. The fall of their 
champion was followed by the rout of the Philis- 
tine army. So far was D. at this time unknown 
to Saul, that the king instructed his chief com- 
mander, Abner, to inquire concerning the ‘strip- 
h pmentage, — a question which D. answered 
1 .r as he returned from the fray with the 

giant’s head in his hand. From this time forward 
D. was kept at the court of Saul, while a close 
friendship sprang up at once between him and the 
king’s son Jonathan. 

Many attempts have been made to harmonize 
the two narratives. It is suggested that D. had 
returned home from his position as minstrel, and 
had since grown on' of m ■ ur*'’''! ; or that Saul’s 
question to Abner : ’'!*■ -i » I).'- family, but that 
he personally was known to Saul. Neither of 
ilu'-c 1, i. ’ )i.^ can be regaided as satisfactory, 
:i n . . i y n ''*■ unt for ihe di^jcrepancy between 
the skilled warrior of 16^^ and the shepherd lad of 
173E.42^ 'X'}ie difficulty attracted attention at an 
early period. 17^5 seems to be a harmonistic addi- 
tion by some later editor, and represents D as 
going backwards and forwards between his home 
and the court. Similarly, ‘ which is with the 
sheep,’ a clause which does not agree with vJ^^ 
must be regarded as a later gloss. The LXX (cod. 
B) offers a more violent solution of the problem, 
omitting 17^4* so* thus gets rid of the 

description of D. as sent to the camp by his father, 
and of Saul’s question concerning the young hero, 
D. being represented (v, 32) as already in attend- 
ance upon Saul. The LXX text has been accepted 
as oiiginal by competent scholars (W. E. Smith, 
Stado, Coriuli) ; but others with good reason adhere 
to the MT, and regard the omissions of the LXX 
as due to a'', ai'ci 'p' t'» ir oncile chs. 16 and 17 
(Driver, Cfu ; m , ! ’ ;'i -• £CotH2)osUi(f7i2, Kue- 

nen, Budde,"etc.). Even in the LXX text D. is 
a shepherd lad (vv. 33* 42)^ not the warrior of 21 j 
in language and style the omitted ]) t, • i ’ - do 
not difer from the rest of the chap < cer- 

tain expressions which suggest a later hand {e.g. 
assembly v. -^7^ Jerusalem are found also in the 
LXX ; and the original covenant between D. and 
Jonathan, to which allusion is made more than 
once subsequently, is related only in 18^“*, In fact 
all these attempts to reconcile the two accounts of 
the first meeting of D. and Saul are unsuccessful j 
we can only recognize them as two versions of the 
history, and choose between them. And here we 


see the importance of the statement of 2 S 2D9 
that ‘ Elhanan the son of Jair (cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam,') the Bethlehemite, slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam ’ 
(cf. 1 S 177 ). The Chronicler indeed states that 
‘Elhanan slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath’ 
(1 Ch 205), hut the ‘harder’ reading of 2 Sam is 
certainly to be preferred. It has been suggested 
that Elhanan was the original name of David 
(Bottcher, Sayce),— but of this there is no hint in 
either passage, and the father of Elhanan is Jair 
(or Jaur), not Jesse ; — or that the name of Goliath 
has been wrongly transferred to D.’s enemy, who, 
in 1 S 17, is usually termed simply ‘ the Philistine.’ 
On the whole, however, it seems more probable 
that Goliath of Gath was slam at a later period by 
one of D.’s warriors, also a native of Bethlehem; 
and subsequently the victory was by tradition as- 
cribed to D. himself, and put back to the period of 
his boyhood. In this case we must accept 1 S 
1614-23 as giving the true narrative of D.’s first 
introduction to Saul; but the popular tradition 
has left Its mark on other parts of the history of 
David. 

A story of D.’s earliest life is given m 1 S 
where we read how, after Saul’s rejection, Samuel 
was sent in accordance with J'^’s instructions to 
Bethlehem. There he invited Jesse to a sacrifice, 
and, after sending a special summons to the young 
David, who was tending the sheep, anointed him m 
the midst of his brothers. This narrative now 
forms the introduction to the history of D. ; it is 
the c u: 1 ( vp.iri to 1 S 10^^* (the anointing of Saul 
by Samuel), and explains the coming of the Spirit 
of God upon D., and its departure from Saul ; but, 
as it stands, the account can hardly be accepted as 
historical. Independently of any difficulties raised 
by the character and position here assigned to 
Samuel, which resemble what we find in the later 
narrative of the choice of Saul, the fact that D ’s 
anointing attracted so little attention has more 
than once been remarked as '•Iraug:-. TIis own 
brother Eliab seems unaware ox n while 

D 1 ;:)> ] • unconscious of his destiny (IS^s), 

.. .i a .■ a ' u 1 ; Saul as the Anointed of J'' (1 S 
24" zu , i b 1 The explanation that this anoint- 
ing was only a mark of favour bestowed on the 
most honoured guest, and that D was here given 
a place like that assigned to Saul at Bamah (9^^, so 
Klostermann, Ewald, 'W. R. Smith), does not do 
justice to the narrative, and anointing in the OT 
implies the confeiuing of some office. 

Our authorities do not enable us to say how long 
D. continued in the position of Saul’s minstrel and 
armour-bearer. His success in war against the 
Philistines ; his popularity among the soldiers ; the 
love of Michal and her marriage with D. , the 
strong friendship between D and Jonathan, who 
entered into a covenant of brotherhood, — these 
facts are all attested by more than one passage in 
both the main narratives. But it is not quite easy 
to trace and explain the beginning of the distrust 
which Saul conceived for his young favourite, who 
had been promoted to the position of captain of the 
bodyguard (1 S 22^^ LXX). It is only natural that 
there should be some want of definiteness in the 
narratives. The facts could be known only to 
those belonging to the innermost circle of the 
court, and all our records are written from the 
point of view of friends of David. If any ill- 
advised action on his part contributed to excite 
Saul’s ill-will, we are told nothing about it. The 
mam reason alleged for Saul’s enmity is his 
jealousy of D.’s popularity and success in war, 
which is said to have been excited by tbe song of 
the women, who met the victorious warriors with 
the words, ‘ Saul hath shun his thousands, and D. 
his ten thousands.’ But besides this there are hints 
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of a suspicion that D. had conspired with Jonathan 
to dethrone him (cf. 1 S 2030f 22 . Everything 
that we are told of Jonathan goes to prove the 
baselessness of such a suspicion, and his continued 
affection for E. is evidence of D.’s innocence ; but 
we can well imagine that the melancholy from 
which Saul suffered served to increase any jealousy 
or distrust when once aroused, and it is possible 
that he feared that his subjects might regard him, 
owing to his occasional attacks of madness, as no 
longer a fit ruler of the nation 
The chapter which describes the growth of the 
estrangement between Saul and D. lies before us 
m two forms Here again the LXX has a shorter 
text, omitting from ch. 18 vv 17-19. 2ib. 29b. so. 

Thus the account of Saul’s casting his spear at D. 
is omitted, and the promise of marriage with the 
Merab ; the gradual growth of Saul’s 
scribed, and each stage is appropri* 
ately emphasized with the words ‘ Saul was afraid 
of I).’ (v.i'-^), ‘Stood in awe of him’ (v.i^), ‘was 
yet more afraid ’ (v.^^) , and on account of the clear 
and consistent picture given in this version, many 
scholars accept the LXX text a « * ^ 

Kuenen, Stade, Driver, W. R ^ !\ ; 

But Cornill allows that the promise of Merab is 
!• o : f; ’"''ment of the king’s promise to the 
- I " ii >!: .i ‘ (17-®); and Budde urges the in- 
consistency of adopting the LXX recension in 
ch. 18, and rejecting it (as Wellh., Kuenen, Driver 
do) in ch. 17. He accounts for the difficulties pre- 
sented by the MT by analysing the chaptvr inlo 
sections derived from the two principal clOvUnnin > 
(so also Cheyne) ; and this seems to be the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem, 
the parallel narratives, we gather thai D. wao 
placed by Saul at the head of an armed force, 
either as a mark of favour (18® A), or because of his 
growing distrust (v.^^ Saul’s jealousy was 

excited on some occasion when D. returned from 
a victory over the Philistines (vv.®-®, probably A 
and B, — note the double introduction to v.®) ; that 
this did not prevent the marriage of D. to Saul’s 
younger daughter Michal (vv. 2 ®-® ^ A, cf . B) . In- 

deed it is not improbable that the < -‘'•'.’r t rsl •- 
placed too early, and that Saul ga\ > • 

to the popular and successful officer in order 10 
bind him to his interests, rather than that he al- 
ready desired to compass D.’s death. Jonathan’s 
intercession for his friend failed to effect a real re- 
conciliation (I 91 7 B, 20 A) ; and when Saul, in a 
fit of madness, hurled his spear at D. while he 
played the harp before the king, D. felt that his 
life was in danger, and that he must flee from 
the court (19®* B, 18i®* A, probably removed 
from its original position when A and B were 
combined) . 

T tbe two narratives differ. According to 

A, ^ iglitei to D. as a mere snare, hoping that 

he as the dowry was fixed at 100 lo^e^k^ns 

of the Fhihstines ; but D , «i hoiit '<)*., <>f time, procured twice 
^ . I .er ( 18 ®' .i"" MT, I'lti. LXX) a^’d won his 

\- \ - "‘i 1. ma t <‘d thelife of 

1 — when!) conin' in t'i t > ,Io wi'i ,11 thelatter 
a that h " vi.'n.’ had ita mention of 
‘ ' king'^s true feelings, it was 

then agreed that 1 ). „ hKliii"- dm mg the new-moon 

festival, while Jonathan was to“ e\cu‘*e Ins fi lond s absence fiom 
the royal table on the pretext that lie had been sunimoiiod to i 
family feast at Bethlehem. On the iii^t day of D.’s absence 
nothing wa-' ^aid , on the ru \i dav, in answer to Saul ^inqiiiiie*, 
Jonathan made the excuse agreed upon Mhoieat the king D’ii'iL 
forth into fin ions u pioac'ie'; against 1 ) and his son, and hailed 
hi- «pear at Jonathan, who attcniirb J. ro 1 vena (It *01 hi- rneril 
In anirer Jonathan left tlie tulle a’ul m rif-miy lo I® 

appointed place in the field Onh 1 p <se'ie< ot' -iiO'ini'ir a. .. 
inai k, ho sent an ai 1 0 v\ hcv ond the stone w lic-i c D . by conoeak-d , 
and while the bovca’i.ui back Ins master’s weapons, the two 
li lends took an arfectionate fa’ewell. On ch *20 which his pei- 
haps notreavdied us cuite m its oiiginal form, it uiav be remarked 

! '■ lenial of anv wish on the pait of haul to liaim 

I) . .. ■ ~ ^ and that vtlnle a 

iTitie act of , , ■ ^hl leave D. uncertain as to 

haul's int<'iiLionb/he could not have an> doubt after aa’il bad 


deliberately sent messengers to kill him (19^^-^’), or be expected 
to e king’s table (20^* ^7) 

. ‘ I • the second narrative fB), it was ow'ing to Saul’s 
lealousy that D was removed from the position of armour- 
bearer to that of captain of a thousand (IS^S), and when the time 
came for his promised marriage (cf IP^), Meiab the elder 
daughter was given to Adriel of Meholah Our account of D.’s 
maiiiage with Michal seems to be derived from the other source, 
but the obscure words at the end of v 21 aie peihaps a fragment 
of the second nairative Saul’s ill-will towards his former 
favourite incieased so greatly that he puiposed to put him to 
death. Jonathan, however, pleaded to Ins father D ’s good 
deet’ < iV' ’i s victory over the Philistine (Goliath), 

and - -I < ! j- he biought D out of Ins hiding-place in 
the '■ ‘ ( « 1 him to his father (19^-7) The recon- 

ciliation, however, was of no long duration, for, shortly after 
Jonathan’s appeal, Saul, in a fit of madness, cast ks speai at D. 
as he played on the harp before him. D fled to his house, but 
that night (1977 LX)X Saul sent messengers to watch the house, 
and, while respecting his sleeping enemy in accoi dance with 
Oriental custom, he ordered them to kill him in the morning. 
D was saved by the faithful Michal, who lowered him through 
the window, whik 1*- ri'aci d in his bed the teraphim or house- 
hold image, and cov n i d u w.-b the bed-clothes. Fext morning 
the messengers brought word that D was ill , but, when charged 
to bring him in the bed, the fraud was discovered, and Michal 
had to plead in self-defence that D. had threatened her life if she 
hindered his escape. With regaid to this senes of nairatives it 
may be pointed out that the similarities between poitions of 
197-7 and ch. 20 suggest, though they do not prove, that we have 
before ns two different versions ol the same event, while the 
refeience to the victory over Goliath connects the former pas- 
sage with ch. 17. Further, the difference of phraseology in 
19^* (cf also 20^3) favours the view that these verses are the 
work of independent waters, rather than that the former pas- 
sage has mei ely been borrow^ed from the latter after the time of 
the LXX. 

For the rest of Saul’s reign D. -was an exile from 
his home, and an outlaw (1 S 21-31). Some inci- 
dents during this period of his life are described 
with minute and graphic touches, which bear the 
evident stamp of genuineness ; in other cases the 
accuracy of the narrative is more doubtful. The 
analysis of these chapters does not present many 
difficulties, and more than once the existence of 
double versions of the same story can hardly he 
doubted. It is only natural that many stories of 
D.’s adventures should have been current among 
the people long before they were written down ; 
and many a place in the wilds of Judah would 
doubtless claim to be the site of some memorable 
event in the outlaw life of the great national hero , 
while from ch. 30®®-®! it is clear that we possess but 
a fragmentary account of his many wanderings. 
According to the present Book of Samuel, D., 
‘iT. !•( 'i> u from Saul’s messengers, fled first to 

Raman, where he took refuge with Samuel at a 
prophetic school. Thrice Saul sent messengers to 
capture him (cf. 2 K 1), but each time the men 
were overcome by the sacred minstrelsy of the 
prophets ; and when Saul came in person, he too 
was filled with prophetic frenzy, and stripping off 
his clothes lay naked all the night (19^»-2-). Grfivo 
doubts, however, have been raised against this 
narrative. For a Judsean like D,, flight south- 
wards was more natural from Gibeah than north- 
wards to Ramah ; the connexion between Samuel 
and the prophets is not that presented by the 
older history of Saul and Samuel, where indeed 
there is another explanation given of the proverb 
‘ Is Saul also among the prophets ? ’ (lO^^^*) ; while 
the present narrative can hardly he by the author 
of ch. 15, who implies (v.®®) that Saul and Samuel 
did not meet again. The conception of the pro- 
phetic school as here described is probably later 
than the time of D. ; and we must regard it as at 
least doubtful whether D. had any dealings with 
Samuel. 

If we reject this narrative as of later origin, the 
first place visited by D. m his flight will be the 
piiestly city of Xob, which lay south of Gibeah 
and due north of Jerusalem. To Ahimelech, the 
head of the priests of Eli’s family, he alleged that 
he was bound on urgent business for the Mng, and 
accordingly obtained tiircugh him, as on previous 
occasions an answer from the oracle. The 
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only provisions whiclj ' ^ ■ ' ■ * i ould offer was 
the sacred shewbread, '■ ‘.i-l . day from the 

sanctuary ; and this David accepted, stating that 
lie and his companions were ceremonially clean. 
Ahimelech is said also to have given to D ^ the 
sword of Goliath, which was kept wrapped in a 
cloth behind the Ephod. This visit to Nob was 
followed by important consequences. Shortly 
afterwards, Saul was holding court under 

the tamarisk in Gibeah, 1 ■ , i -I to his Ben- 

jamite followers of their ■ • . : * taking part 

against him with his own son and David, Here- 
upon the Edomite Doeg, the chief herdman of Saul, 
or rather ‘the mightiest of his runners’ (2F, so 
Gratz, Driver), declared that he had seen D. at 
Nob, where Ahimelech had consulted the oracle on 
his behalf, and supplied him with food and weapons. 
Saul at once suspected that the priest also was 
party to a conspiracy against him, and perhaps 
that he had been consulting the oracle as to its 
success. He summoned to his presence Ahime- 
lech and the priests of his family, and, refusing to 
accex)t their denial of any knowledge of a con- 
spiracy, ordered his guards to put them to death. 
The guards hesitated, hut Doeg carried out the 
king’s orders. Eighty-five priests were slain, and 
the city of Nob completely destroyed. Only one 
member of Eli’s family escaped the massacre, Abi- 
athar, a son of Ahimelech, who fled to D., probably 
to Adullam ; and the latter, feeling that the disaster 
was in some measure due to himself, promised the 
fugitive his protection. According to Budde, we 

1 }• '. I ! ' -h j ’ ung 1 S 211-® two versions of D.’s 

\ and the denunciation of Doeg: notice 
that 221'^* IS imply that Ahimelech consulted the 
oracle for David, whereas nothing is said of this in 
2D-^. Budde connects the earlier passage with B, 
the second with A, and regards the allusions to 
Goliath’s sword in 22^* as added to connect the 
two narratives. Others (Wellb., Kuenen, Stade) 
ascribe both chapters to the same writer, and 
reject 218* ^ (Heh. as later glosses. In 

any case, these verses presupposed the account of 
D. and Goliath in ch. 17. 

Our present narrative represents D. as fleeing 
from Nob to Gath. Here, it is said, at the court of 
Acliish, he was recognized as the Isr. warrior, and 
‘ king of the land ’ ; in consequence he feigned mad- 
ness, drumming (v.^^ lxX) on the doors, and letting 
the spilt e fall on his beard, so that at the com- 
mand of Achisli he was driven away (21io-i5^. it 
is doubtful, however, whether D. would really have 
taken refuge among the Philistines at such an 
early period of his wanderings ; and when he ap- 
pears at Gath at a later time, no hint is given of 
this earlier visit. Probably we have here again a 
‘doublet,’ and our narrative represents a popular 
legend, the product of a desire to represent in a 
more patriotic light D.’s residence among the 
Philistines. Pax more reliable is the account in 
22^^*, according to which D. fled (from Nob) to the 
cave, or c.hoM ) Wellh., Stade, Budde; cf. 
V.4), of ill I r.. I fi - place must be looked for, 
not, according to a tradition iLithig from the 12th 
cent. A T) , on the south of Bcrh ('J.cin in the Wady 
Kliarpitun, but m the Sheph61ah west of Hebron 
(cf. Gn 38^ Jos 15®^ ; and see G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. p. 229 f.). Here the wild character of the 
country afforded him a hiding-place ; he was among 
his ovm tribesmen, and on the extremity of J'udah 
Saul’s authority was weakest The brothers and 
kinsmen of D., who had to fear Saul’s vengeance, 
gathered roiv-l ^ vn. I »«:, Mi :• with distressed 
debtors and (.i'-'.jiijT (-i ..k^j of every class, so 
that D. soon found himself the leader of a band of 
some 400 men. Of these, several doubtless were 
not of Israelitish origin (cl 1 S 26® and perhaps 

2 S 23®^* ^9) ; according to 1 Ch 12^^^ certain valiant 


Gadites and men of Judah and Benjamin joined 
him here, and not long afterwards (1 S 23^8) D.’s 
followers are reckoned at 600. His parents he 
placed under the protection of the king of Moab, a 
step which may perhaps be explained by reference 
to the Book of Buth, where D.’s descent is traced 
from Buth the Moabitess. According to 22^, a 
verse of which the connexion is somewhat obscure, 
D., at the advice of the prophet Gad, removed from 
his stronghold to the forest of Hareth ; hut he is 
certainly again in the Sheplielah when we next 
hear of him. News came to D. that the Philistines 
were raidmg Keilah, doubtless a frontier town west 
of Hebron, and perhaps south of Adullam. An 
now offered itself to him of at once 
. countrymen and making a fresh name 
as a warrior. Having inquired of the priestly 
ephod, which Abiathar had brought from Nob, and 
received a favourable answer, D. marched down 
with his band, and drove away the Philistines from 
Keilah. To Saul it seemed that the time for cap- 
turing his enemy had now come He summoned 
his army m order to besiege Keilah ; but D., learn- 
ing from the oracle that the inhabitants would save 
themselves by delivering over him and his men to 
Saul, escaped betimes, and Saul abandoned his 
expedition. 

D. IS next found in the wild and partially desert 
country to the south of Judah, or in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Sea. The wilderness of Zipli and 
of Maon are especially connected with his wander- 
ings. Here doubtless D. was welcome, and prob- 
ably he was able to protect the inhabitants from 
the inroads of wild nomad tribes living farther to 
the south and east. 

At this point the double narrative reappears, as is specially 
noticeable m the case of the two accounts of B. sparing- Saul’s 
life. That ch. 26 refers to a second occasion, although no refer- 
ence is there made to a former proof of B.’s generosity, seems 

* . » ' ‘ ’ this impression is confirmed on 

* • .* ' Each IS introduced by an offer 

/ - • .) ‘s hiding-place to Saul(28i® 26^) ; 

! .* .. i«. B.’s noble conduct placed in the 

I . »i - . ' » ' c' comparison of the language (see 

|. •> . • • literary dependence of one upon 

the other, or the' dependence of both on some common tradition 
Owing to the occurrence in ch. 26 of certain antique conceptions 
(esp V IS • ■ ‘ ■ that this is the earlier 

I ' ' ' ■ ) ■ . ) Budde, on the other 

- M ' ' • ' ' • connecting ch. 24 with 

the A narratives, in to the earlier document, 

■while the archaic coiouiiug oi cu. zo be due to the fact that 
It has undergone less editorial revision than t’ ■ 

(see esp. 24*0^ ). Budde further argues from » ■ ' 

(Maon V.2 LXX' '■*' ' i chapti • . ■ ■ ' . 

between chs 23 n i<I t ’ <■’ '-’i ' ■ g been 1 ' ' ■ 

to separate the doublets, chs. 24 and 26. There are other tiaces 

• "t ' ■ ' ' > ■ in ch. 23, especially in the somewhat exag- 

j, ' ‘v , and ^ \ ‘ ■ ' B 

• , ' ^ ^ oably the ' ' • < ■ ' * ‘ 

11 (• of t ’w-i fnenus as a mere doublet of 

i' ' 'i\o r- r» — -uv the verses suggest the objection that 

CO .M liave thus definitely regarded D.as his 

father’s successor. TT » ■ ' . '-oceeds 

smoothly after the a ) ‘ ' >■ , ■ . s trans- 

position above mentioned has been made. 

While D. was hiding in the hill of Hachilah and 
the iH ighlniiriivj: desert, the Ziphites sent word of 
his Iijuint^ 10 Mini, and at the king’s request began 
to watch his movements, while an army was being 
collected. D. meanwhile withdrew southwards 
to the wilderness of Maon, on the edge of the 
Arahah, whither he was pursued by Saul. At one 
time, we are told, a single rocky ridge separated 
the two forces ; but while D. WrB c iKiLnvoiiiiiiu to 
make good his escape before hi' baii'l vas com- 
pletely surrounded, Saul was unexpecfedly recalled 
to repel a sudden raid of the Philistines. Popular 
■^'"■'*‘'■■'""1 ' out the cliff known as Sela^ 

.e. prob. ^Rock of Divisions’) as 
' ' ‘larrow escape ^23 '''-2'^). 

One of the most detailed and most reliable ac- 
counts which we possess of the whole period of 
D.’s wanderings relates to the time when he was 
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still in the region of Maoii. Here dwelt a wealthy Abner, whom he blamed severely for his careless 
landowner named Nabal, belonging to the Caleb- watch, and then Saul himself. To Saul, who 
ites, a tribe closely connected with that of Judah, recognized his voice, B. made a passionate appeal : 
though originally distinct from it. His large - Why did the king continually pursue him ? if 
flocks we'- ■ I' ' 1 1 Carmel, S E. of Hebron; had stirred him up to do so, might he be propitiated 

and not unmolested by D.’s men, with an offering : or were men seeking to drive D. 

but the latter had served to protect them from the out of J"’s land ^ ’ The king confessed that he had 
attacks of nomad tribes. Hearing that Nabal was sinned, and promised to do B. no more harm, and 
shearing his sheep, D. sent ten men with a court- the two parted their several ways, 
eous request for a present for his band, but was met Whatever be the exact details of this meeting, it 
with a churlish refusal. In wrath B. at once com- is clear that B. felt himself no longer safe in 
inanded his men to arm ; and while a third of the Judah, and as a last resort he passed over to the 
company was left in charge of the baggage, he national enemy, and took refuge with his tauiily 
marched with the rest to avenge the insult re- and his followers at the court of Achish, son of 
ceived from Nabal. Fortunately, Abigail, Nabal’s Maoch, king of Gath. A tried warrior at the head of 
beautiful and prudent wife, had been warned by a 600 men, he was readily welcomed ; hut, not liking 
servant of her husband’s unseemly conduct. She to dwell in the capital, he asked for a settlement of 
immediately caused a large supply of provisions to his own, and received the southern town of Ziklag, 
he prepared, and without informing her husband where he established himself as the vassal of his 
rode to meet B. with her present. She met the protector. It was now necessary for Bavid to 
arined^hand coming down the mountain side, and devise some means of ensuring the confidence of 
throwing herself at B.’s feet begged him to accept his master without injuring or estranging his own 
the gift, and to pay no heed to her husband’s m- people. Accordingly, he made a succession of raids 
suits, while she expressed a hope that in time to upon the Amalekites, Girzites, and other desert 
come no remembrance of blood needlessly shed tribes living between Egypt and the south of 
might rise up to trouble his mind. Her discretion Palestine. By putting to death all who fell into 
and her pleadings were not lost on B. ; he accepted his hands, B. was able to represent to Achish that 
the present from her hand, and abandoned his pur- his frays were directed against Judah, and against 
pose of vengeance and bloodshed. When Abigail the allied tribes of the Kenltes and Jerahmeelites 
returned home, she found her husband drunk at a (IS 27). He had been ” i Ziklag some 16 
shearing feast, but next morning she told him of months (v.*'), when the 1* - - prepared for a 

the danger which he had just escaped. Fear and decisive struggle against Israel. Achish called 
vexation caused a shock, of which he died ten days upon his vassal to “ ■ ■ him to the war, and 

later; and B., who now felt that J'^ had indeed B. with profession- , responded to the 

defended his cause, took Abigail to wife. He thus call. He had now placed himself m a false and 
established a powerful family connexion with the dangerous position. Even if he were willing to aid 
south of Judah, and he further increased his influ- the Philistines against his fellow-countrymen, 
ence by ‘ ‘ nth Ahinoain of the southern success in the war would have effectually prevented 

Jezreel ( ‘ > At the same time his first him from becoming the accepted leader of Israel 

wife, Michal, was given by Saul to Paltiel, the son Fortunately, the other Phil, leaders were less ready 
of Laish, of Gallim (1 S 25). than Achish to trust him When B. pd his troops 

It seems to have been after this, according to the appeared in the rearguard with Achish at Aphek, 
original history of A, that Bavid removed to the as the Philistine hosts were mustering, the 
desert tract west of the Bead Sea, and made his princes protested against the presence of the famed 
abode in Engedi, whither he was followed by Saul, Israelitish leader, and urged that treachery to them 
after the retreat of the Philistines. We are told in battle would he the surest way to a reconciliation 
that on one occasion Saul entered a large cave for with the king of Israel. ^ Achish was therefore 
a necessary purpose, at a time when D. and his reluctantly compelled to hid B. depart, and next 
men were hidden in the recesses of the cave, morning he turned homewards with his men (chs. 
Til urged by his followers to slay his pursuer, 28i^- 29). Two days later they reached Ziklag, to 
1) iiK-cd to harm the ‘Anointed of J^^’ and con- find that a sudden raid of the Amalekites had laid 
tented himself with cutting off a corner of the long the town in ruins and carried the inhabitants cap- 
robe which lay spread out before and behind the tive. B. was the fii'st to recover his composure, 
owner. B. followed Saul as he left the cave, and, and, tncourairccl by an answer from J'^ given 
holding out the portion of his robe, showed the king through lik »-plu»d of Abiathar, he started to pur- 
how he had been at the mercy of the man whom sue the foe. At the brook Besor, probably the 
he was so relentlessly pursuing ; and he begged Wady JEJsheria south of Gaza, 200 of his^ men were 
him no longer to listen to those who charged B. compelled to remain, overcome by fatigue. The 
WiilM'oii’-uirnc: arraiiist him Saul was touched at pursuit, however, was continued, and an Egyp. 
tliH iTi iH lo-nC and m language which clearly slave, who was found half dead in the way, offered 
ii .livis ilu‘ liio.iiilii'^ of a historian of a later time, in return for a promise of life and liberty to guide 
he is made to openly acknowledge his rival’s B. to the enemy’s encampment. The Amalekites 
s.io( r'ioiily and to recognize him as the future were sui-prised at dusk while feasting, and few of 
knm "I Ibi'iul (IS 24). The other version of this the men escaped. All the captives were recovered, 
story (ch. 26), which, though coming from a later and a large booty was taken. On the return to the 
document, hj'i pu - sTvocI many original features brook Besor, a dispute arose as to the right of the 

lost in cb. 24, piac- - I) :n the hill of Hachilah, and men who had been left there to share in the spoil, 

attributes his pursuit hither by Saul to the B., however, decided in their favour, and thus 
information of the Zipliitcs. One night Saul established the principle that those who ^fought 
encamped in a deep valley surrounded by steep and those who guarded the Ifii.,.' j ■ -h '.11 share 

clitfs; but discovered by B.’s alike Of the rich spoil B. hau a lurohei use to 

spies’ B., a-" uii i \ Abishai, descended make, for he sent costly presents to the elders of 
from’ the hi i\n\ (iiui-.-i unobserved into the Hebron and other towns in the south of Judah, 
laager where Saul lay sleeping. Refusing to where he had been accustomed to find shelter 
allow Abishai to smite '^a sleeping eneinv, he bade during his earlier outlaw life (ch, 30). In this way 
P irn carry away Saul’s spear and 'water-cruse , and he secured friends whose assistance was soon to he 
when they had again climbed the lull above the of the highest importance to him. It would seem, 
camp, B. shouted aloud, and thus aroused first indeed, that these presents were sent after the 
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battle of Gilboa, for it was only two days after his 
return to Ziklag that D. heard of the defeat 
of Israel and the death of Saul and his three eldest 
sons. The tidings were brought by a young 
Amalekite, who is said to ha^e presented to B. 
the royal crown and bracelet; but the account 
given by him of the death of Saul (2 S cannot 
be reconciled with, the more reliable narrative m 
1 S SI. The messenger was rewarded for his tid- 
ings by being at once put to death (2 S cf. 
410 ) ; the defeat of Israel was commemorated with 
mourning and fasting, while I), himself expressed 
m a beautiful ode his grief for Saul and J onathan. 
Of both he speaks in tones of wannest respect and 
affection ; his love for Jonathan is expressed in a 
burst of passionate feeling; but it is noticeable 
that no religious thoughts are contained in the 
poem. Its genuineness is not unquestioned, but 
its Davidic fKiUoishhi U !u*cepted by Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade, IV. (ale V' Driver, and others. 

The ‘ * had at last arrived for D. to 

return ' • - - ■ ii"- country. After inquiring of 
J'', he removed to Hebron, the ancient sacred city 
of Judah, accompanied by his family and his 
followers with their households. His p-v r.i" '■ j.-l 
already gained him the goodwill of 'i h: ‘i,‘i 
elders ; a renowned warrior of their own tribe was 
more likely to defend their interests than a younger 
descendant of the house of Saul; and D was 
forthwith anointed king in Hebron (2 S We 

hear of no on the part of the Philistines. 

D. still loia’i'u'l '1 S 27^), and doubtless 

continued to be a i’^ " u vassal. A division of 

the Isr. kingdom was conducive to the Philistine 
>.up'M'nc’v. \«"?ording to the Chronicler, he had 
ivt'inv^d accv,-^i to his forces, outside his own 
tribe, while still at Ziklag; twenty-two men are 
named of Sauhs tribe (1 Ch 12^-^), while of the tribe 
of btanasseh several chiefs are said to have deserted 
to D., when he came with the Phil, ai-'o airalnM 

Saul, and to have assisted him i-ic 

Amalekites (ib. vv. 19 - 22 ^, The Chronicler, indeed, 
makes no direct mention of the reign of Eshbaal 
(Ishbosheth), or of the division of the kingdom, but 
in reality there were still several years of fighting 
and waiting before D. was recognized as king over 
all Israel. 

D.’s first public act was at onco u- j • 1 

politic. He sent messengers to the "• 11 •. J.« / «. - 

gilead, and thanked them for their loyal and 
conduct in rescuing the bodies of Saul 
iu'd lii-> *50 as. But the adherents of the house of 
Saul still remained true to the family. The 
natural heir to the throne was the only surviving 
1 cit'-nnlc 1 of the late king, Ishbosheth, or 
i..L'Kr Jl-heii.il (1 Ch 8^^), who was perhaps still 
under age ; for the later gloss in 2 S 2^0 jg certainly 
incorrect. His kinsman Abner, Saul’s powerful 
general, retired with him across the Jordan to the 
ancient city of Mahanaim, and there made Eshbaal 
king. His dominions extended over Gilead and 
Geshur (Yulg. and Syr,), and on the west of 
Jordan over Jezreel, Ephraim, and Benjamin ; hut 
Abner was the real ruler and the support of the 
dynasty, and perhaps he, too, was compelled to 
recognize the over-lord?hip of the Philistines (so 
Ivaniphau'.en). Reg^irding the seven years during 
Which D. reigned at Hebron we have but the 
scantiest information. He seems to have acted on 
the defensive, and probably felt that his cause | 
would gam by waiting. Possibly, it was only by 
degrees that Abner extended his authority, so that 
some time elapsed before the rival forces were 
brought into collision. Only of one engagement is 
any account given; Joab’s followers were vic- 
torious, but in the flight Abner killed Asahel, 
Joab's 3 ‘oungest brother. The cause of Eshbaal 
was dfccliiiing even before he alienated his pro- 


tector Abner, whom he reproached for taking one 
of his father’s concubines. In anger Abner entered 
into communication with D., ojEermg to bring over 
the whole kingdom into his hands. The only con- 
dition made by D. was the restoration of his wife 
Miohal, through whom he doubtless hoped to sup- 
port his claim as Saul’s successor. Michal was sent 
back by Eshbaal’ s orders, and Abner conferred with 
the elders ot the various tribes, who had already 
begun to recognize the inability of the house of 
Saul to defend them against their foes, and to look 
to D. as the one hope of the nation. Abner then 
visited Hebron, where he was entertained by B.; 
but on his departure be was murdered by Joab, in 
revenge for his brother Asahel. D. already began 
to find his loyal but unscrupulous nephew too 
strong for him. He could only express his abhor- 
rence of the murder, which was indeed likely to 
alienate the supporters of Saul’s house, and cause 
Abner to be honourably buried in Hebron, while 
he himself composed the funeral 
which further increased the kin * . • ^ 

(2 S 3). The death of Ahner could not long delay 
the fall of Eshbaal; two Benjamite captains 
shortly afterwards murdered him during his mid- 
day sleep, and brought his head to D, in Hebron. 
The king commanded the instant execution of the 
murderers, while Eshbaal’s head was buried in the 
tomb of Abner (ch. 4). D , who had formerly led 
Israel to victory against the Philistines, was now 
I recognized as the natural leader of the ‘people ; 
the elders of the nation assembled at Hebron, a 
I solemn league was made, and B. anointed king 
over the whole of Israel. He is said to have been 
at this time 37 years of age (2 S The 

Chronicler gives an account of the bodies of men 
sent by the different tribes to make D. king, and 
of the three days’ feast which they kept at Hebron 
(1 Ch ; but the language used is that of a 

later time, the numbers given are in most oases 
certainly too large, while the po-Nithin assigned to 
I the contingent of priests :uul hcviU'; does not 
increase onr confidence in the narrative. 

I Except for the important record of events in D ’s 
family, onr accounts of his reign are fragmentary 
and incomplete ; our history is not arranged in a 
strictly chronological manner, and the time and 
order of events must be to some extent a matter 
of conjecture. In spite of the prr 'i 1 1 a 1 va i c mif iii 
of 2 S 5, there can be little douot that tne Phil, 
wars were the first important events after D.’s 
* ‘ ! by the whole nation. The task im- 
. I him by his election as king was that 
of freeing his country from Phil, domination. It 
was no longer possible for him to continue a vassal 
to a foreign power, nor were the Philistines likely 
to acquiesce, when without their consent he assumed 
sovereignty over all Israel. When, therefore, ‘ the 
Phil, heard that they had anointed B. king over 
Israel’ (2 S they at once invaded the country. 
B. seems to have been unprepared, and was com- 
pelled * to go down to the hold,’ i,e, probably the old 
stronghold of Adullam, of such importance during 
his outlaw life, while the PlnlNtiiics peiKuratccl 
to the heart of the country and occupied Bethle- 
hem and the Valley of Kepliaiiii, ])robably between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem (2 S ; so Stade, and 
Kittel who places the valley of Bephaim north 
of Jerusalem), Of the duration and progress of the 
war we have no certain information, but some 
detached notices of it have be 'i *!■-;. -1 T‘ 
was while the Philistines had a .riv - ■' B'l'.- 

lehem that the three ^mighty r ■ m' a i 1 
way to the well by the gate, to bring D. a draught 
of water for which he had expressed a wish ; but 
the gift obtained at such a risk was too precious 
to drink, and D. poured out the water as an 
offering to J'' (2 S 23^3-17^^ Other mcidents of the 
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war are recorded in 2 S 2115-22, At Gob D. was 
nearly slam in combat with a giant, but rescued by 
Abishai, and in consequence D.’s men declared 
that he should no longer risk liis life in battle. 
On another occasion Elhanan of Bethlehem slew 
Goliath of Gath, and other feats of D.’s heroes are 
recorded (2 S 238-12 ) a decisive battle w^as fought 
at Baal-perazim, where D., encouraged by an oracle, 
attacked his enemies, and dispersed them ‘like a 
breach of waters,’ and the images of the enemy 
were carried off as booty (2 S 518-21^ cf, jg 2821). 
Another decisive engagement took place in the 
valley of Eephaim. D. on inquiring of J'' was 
bidden not to make a direct attack, i.e. from the 
south, but to take the enemy in the rear, and attack 
them when a rustling noise was heard in the Bam 
trees He was again completely successful, and 
the Philistines were defeated from Gibe on to Gezer 
(1 Ch 1418-17, 2 S 522-25) . Following up his victories, 
D. destroyed the Philistine supremacy, taking from 
them, as is said, ‘the bridle of the mother city’ 
(2 S 81). The importance of these victories must 
have been far greater than the scanty notices of 
them would at first suggest. 

The nation was now freed from external oppres- 
sion : the next task was to weld it into one whole. 
A great step towards this end was the capture of 
Jehus, and the creation of a new capital. A Can. 
tribe still unsubdued occupied the district between 
Judah and Benjamin, settled round the city of 
Jehus, from which they derived their name. The 
strong fortress of Zion, standing on the eastern 
ridge between the Kidron and the so-called Tyro- 
pcean valley, protected their city (see Jekusalem). 
Situated as it was in the centre of the land, and 
commanding ni'i ’‘'-‘i’ lines of communication 
between north ■ i ^ . nd between east and west, 
it was admirably suited for a capital ; and here D. 
marched with his forces. The inhabitants, trust- 
ing in their strong walls, derisively declared that 
‘ the blind and lame ’ would be sufficient to defend 
them. Nevertheless, the place was taken by storm 
(2 S 68-10). According to 1 Ch ll® Joab was the 
first to scale the walls, and received in reward 
th" no.'t of c- )mmander- in-chief . The city was 
!i \\\\ loruiird. and here D. removed with his 
family and court. The importance of this step 
can hardly be overestimated Gibeah of Saul and 
Hebron were merely tribal capitals ; Jerus. stood 
on neutral ground, and was the capital of the 
whole nation, while, bordering alike on Judah and 
Benjamin, it would be regarded with favour by 
the king’s own tribe and by that of his predecessor. 
The choice of the site is a signal proof of D.’s 
genius and ‘'rfiiLt>niaii*<hilJ Here gathered now 
inhabitants from all Israel, but mainly, no doubt, 
from Judah and Benjamin, while, to judge from 
the case of Araunah (2 S 24i8-^8)^ the original 
Jebusite population was allowed to retain its 
former possessions. The effects of the capture of 
Jerus. were felt beyond the borders of Israel. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, entered into friendly relations 
with D., and supplied him with builders and 
material for a palace in his new capital In true 
Oriental fashion D. marked the fresh increase of 
his power by increasing his harem. While still m 
Hebron he had married four more wives, and had 
already six sons : Amnon the firstborn, the son of 
Ahinoam of Jezreel ; Chileab the son of the 
prudent Abigail ; Absalom the son of Maacah, 
daughter of Talmai, the Aramaean king of Geshur ; 
Adonijah the son of Haggith ; ’ the son 

or Abital , and Ithream the son \ S ; 

cf 1 Ch 31-8, where Daniel is put for Chileab). 
Michal, who had been restored to David, unfortun- 
ately bore no children , otherwise the grandson of 
Saul would have been the natuial heir to the 
throne, and the subsequent disputes ^\lth regard to 
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the succession would have been avoided. On re- 
moving to Jerusalem D. took fresh wives and concu- 
bines from this place, and the names of several 
more sons are recorded (2 S 1 Ch 148-'^ ; on 
variations in the three lists, cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.f We must not judge D. herein from a 
modern Western standpoint. In the East a man’s 
wealth and power are to a great extent measured 
by the number of his wives and the size of his 
family ; and by politic alliances, as, for example, 
with the daughter of the king of Geshur, D. in- 
creased his influence at home and abroad. At the 
same time he introduced into his capital the source 
of many of the dangers and corruptions of an 
Oriental court, and the evil was increased by the 
weak affection with which D. treated his favourite 
sons. 

The next measure was to make the political 
capital also the religious centre of the nation ; and 
for this purpose D. resolved to bring up to Jerus. 
the old sacred ark, which had for many years been 
left at Kiriath-jearim (1 S 7^, or Baal-judah (2 S 
62; cf. Jos 159 80^ I Qh 136). Thither D. went with 
a large number of Israelites ; the ark was drawn in 
a new cart, accompanied by two of its attendants, 
Uzzah and Ahio ; while D. and his subjects 
marched behind to the strains of festal music. 
But at Nacon’s iluc-hing-uooi. probably not far 
from Jerus., Uzzah, while attempting to steady the 
ark, suddenly fell dead. Dismayed at this occur- 
rence, D. was afraid to have so dangerous a symbol 
near him, and the ark was placed in the house of 
Obed-edom the Gittite, probably one of David’s 
Philistine mercenaries. Three months later, how- 
ever, on hearing that the ark had brought blessing 
upon this house, D. took courage to carry out his 
original design. This time the ark was safely 
carried in triumph into the ‘ city of David,’ while 
the king himself, wearing a priestly linen ephod, 
danced m the procession before it. A tent had 
already been prepared for its reception m the 
citadel; here solemn sacrifices were offered, after 
which the people were dismissed with llit^ k-ng*N 
blessing and gifts of food. When D. ntu’iud :> 
his house, he had to meet the scoffs of Michal, 
who taunted him with his undignified appearance 
in the procession that day ; hut the king with true 
dignity (a' u — 1 ' ;s readiness to dance before J^', 
who had » ‘-.-t r u ‘i* above the house of Saul. To 
this irreverence of Michal’s was attributed the fact 
that she remained childless: but she had at this 
time been married some fifteen or twenty years 

It is instructive to compare with the narrative of 2 S 6 the 
account given by the Chronicler of the bringing of the ark to 
Jerus. (1 Ch 18 15 16) The old history is laiCfiK ^e^vtllLCll to 
bring it into accordance with later ideas and inst,itiition« An 
important place in the ceremonial is assigned to the priests 
'i' 'lev !C' v'r'o ' the older version are conspicuous by their 
. • (iK .1 of Gath becomes aLevitical musician and 

doorkeeper. 

The contrast between the simple tent for the ark 
and his own palace suggested to D. the need of 
building some more iirnnnnrin trmple; but the 
king’s adviser, ili-* ['TOjihit Nmi' ar-, who had at 
first approved 01 ihe (i( -i-ri .suh'--. jiently induced 
D. to abandon it. Possibly, both prophet and 
people feared the effects of innovations in religious 
matters Nathan’s message to D. is contained in 
2 S 7, a chapter which in its present form shows 
the influence of Dent , but is m the main of some- 
what earlier date (see Budde). There we are told 
how Nathan, the night after his iippr-nnl of D *s 
design, received from God a messiiiio for tlio kirj . 
Never yet had J'^ required a temple of the judges 
of His people ; tent and tabernacle had been 
sufficient hitherto. D. should not build a house 
for Him , He would build a house (i.e. a line of 
descendants) for D. ; and though D.’s seed might 
need to be chastised, God’s mercy should not depart 
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from them, (v.i®, which speaks of D.’s successor, who 
was to build a temple for seems not to belong 
to the original form of the chapter; it weakens 
the antithesis of This message is 

followed by a beautiful prayer, in which D. 
thanks Grod for all His goodness to himself and his 
people. 

It wn- -‘T -■’"d soon after his settlement in 
Jems. . I) , I ' remembrance of his covenant 
with Jonathan, inquired whether there remained 
yet any survivors of Saul’s house, whom he might 
benefit for the sake of his friend. He was told 
that there was still a son of Jonathan, and at D.’s 
orders Mephibosheth or Meribaal (1 Ch 8^^ 9^^) was 
brought from the house of Machir at Lo-debar ; 
the property of Saul, apparently confiscated, was 
restored to him, and given to Ziba, a former 
servant of Saul’s family, who was to till the ground 
for his master, while Meribaal dwelt at Jems., 
where his conduct would be under the royal super- 
vision, and ate at the king’s table. Meribaal 
was lame, having been -In'i ;)^ 1 bv his nurse as 
she fled on hearing of tl j-jiUi.-e defeat at Mt. 
Gilboa. He was then five years old ; now he is 
described as having a young son, an indication 
that these events took place some ten years after 
D. became king over all Israel. With other 
descendants of Saul, however, D. was compelled 
shortly afterwards to deal in a different manner. 
The land was afflicted with drought, and con- i 
sequent famine, for three years, and D., on inquir- i 
ing of the sacred oracle, was told that a curse of 
blood rested upon the land, because of an attempt 
made by Saul to exterminate the Gibeonites, an 
Amorite tribe bound by a covenant to Israel. The 
only compensation which the Gibeonites would 
accept was that seven of Saul’s sons should be put 
to death ; and D. delivered to them the two sons 
of Saul’s concubine Rizpah, and five sons of his 
daughter Merab (MT wrongly Michal). These 
were ‘ ■ ■ ' • ’ ' ed to J^Mn the sacred hill 

of Gil ^ !' , Text of Sam.^^ while the 

corpses were lovingly watched by the devoted 
Rizpah, till the first rains showed that the atone- 
ment was accepted. Then D., in recognition of 
the mother’s devotion, gave orders for the burial of 
the ! 01 ; -s > , and the bones, as well as those of Saul 
and rIoL.iiiiai, were interred in the ancestral 
sepulchre of Kish (2 S 2l^-'i4). This occurrence 
mnst be placed after the recognition of Meribaal 
(v.'7), but before the rebellion of Absalom (2 S 16^). 
We have no right to blame D.’s action in this 
matter ; he acted in accordance with the religious 
beliefs of his time, and with what he conceived to 
be the best interests of the nation ; and, in spite of 
Shimei’s reproaches, we may believe that D.’s con- 
temporaries regarded the matter in the same light 
as himself. 

Under D. the kingdom was more completely 
organized than it had been und'r hi.- uKdeco— oi. 
and the administration was .niiu-ud T) i )yni 
officers (2 S 2023-2'>). Foremost of these was 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, D.’s nephew, who was 
commander-in-chief of the whole army ; the scribe 
or chancellor, to whom belonged the control of all 
official documents, was Shisha (1 K 4^; corrupt 
readings in 2 S 20-®, 1 Ch 18i6) . the state his- 
torian or chronicler {mazktr, i.e. remembrancer), 
Jchobhapliat the son of Ahilud; Ad oram controlled 
the lev\ , ? e. the forced service exacted by the king 
from his subjects ; at the head of the priesthood, 
beside Abifitbar, J'o ropn .‘Jciirative of the house of 
Eli, sto('(l Ziidolv, I ho Jir.o^-t u* of the later priestly 
house, but of his origin or onpoinhiumt no 
authentic information is preserved , Iin, n M.ina"- 
ite of the family of Jair, was nnotlier’p[iest, and 
D.’s sons also performed priestly duties Traces 
of a royal council are to be found in allusions to 
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Ahithophel, D.’s counsellor (2 S and to 

Hushai, D.’s friend v.^s cf. 1 K 4°). A very 
important institution was that of the royal body- 
guard, lak'iiL- I he place of the ‘runners’ of Saul 
(1 S 22- '3 . rill nucleus of it was doubtless David’s 
old band, which had accompanied him during his 
wanderings and his residence at Z-klai. TIhj 
technical name of this force was the 
heroes or mighty men ; and their numbers were 
probably kept at the traditional 600. They were 
now largely recruited from "»■ 'i « ■ especially 
Philistines and Cherethites, a ; i p south of 

Palestine (1 S Zeph2®), perhaps originally con- 
nected with Crete ; hence the guards were commonly 
called the Cherethites and Pelethites (wh. see). 
That these were the same body as the Gibbonm 
appears from 1 K 1®* . the text of 2 S 15^® is too 

uncertain to form an argument to the contrary. 
The whole corps was under the command of 
Benaiah. the son of Jehoiada. Included in or 
: distinct from this guard, was a select body of 
Thirty distinguished for special valour, over whom 
was Abishai, the brother of Joab ; while Three 
warriors are named as ranking even higher than 
Abishai and Benaiah (2 S 238-39, and cf. Driver, 
ad loc. ) , This guard of experienced soldiers formed 
the only standing army in. the kingdom ; and being 
stationed in the capital (cf. 2 S 11®^, Neh S^*^) they 
became a powerful support to the king’s authority, 
and ensured the discharge of his orders. As will 
appear later, they played an important part at the 
accession of Solomon. 

For war on a large scale the army still consisted 
of the whole male s i » p of military age, who 
were summoned to *■ .me of danger. The 

force seems to have consisted wholly of infantry, 
except for a few chariots and horses retained after 
the defeat of Hadadezer (2 S 8^). But when D.’s 
wars of foreign conquest began to involve pro- 
tracted campaigns, and long absence from home, 
some new system became desirable. It was per- 
•:)- ' A meet these requirements that D 

- . I .1 census, which was carried out evi- 
dently after the completion of the Syrian wars, 
for his officers travelled as far north as the Hittite 
city of Kadesh (2 S 24^ LXX. Luc.). The military 
aspect of this measure is clear from its being 
intrusted to Joab and the captains of the host 
(v.4, 1 Ch 2D) ; hut the census may have been also 
intended as a basis for a regular system of fixed 
taxation, to meet the needs of ' • 

government. The measure was 
suspicion, perhaps as involving an ' 
of royal authority, and even Joab protested against 
it ; nevertheless, he carried out his task in 9 
months and 20 days. A severe pestilence, which 
visited the land immediately afterwards, was re- 
garded by D. and the people as a sign of the 
divine (li.>.))kas:u('. We are told that the prophet 
Gad oturid D. Mie choice of f ■■ 
three years’ famine (LXX, 1 Ch' 
before his enemies, or three days’ pestilence ; and 
that the king chose the If " ’ to fall into 

the hand of God rather . ; But when 

the destroying angel reached Jerus , he was bidden, 
in consequence of D ’s penitence, to stay his hand ; 
and D., at Gad’s bidding, bought the threshing- 
floor of Araunah or Oman (Ch) the Jebusite, and 
offered there a sacrifice, whereby he obtained from 
God mi rcy foi the land (2 S 24). The place of 
•iaciificf beojirrio afterwards the site of Solomon’s 
temple (2 Ch 3^). The narrative shows that we 
must not expect to find for D.’s reign careful 
records of the numbers and divisions of the people. 
Yet such statistics r.v- r.-:.- r .i ’.ythe Chron- 
icler, who in his a-'i' -is Da :.,A armies and 
officers (1 Ch 23-2'7) describes a far more numerous 
and elaborately organized body of religious and 
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civil and military officials than is likely to have 
existed in the time of David. Fragments of old 
records may he incorporated in his work {e.g. 1 Ch 
27^5-31) j -but the older history shows no trace of the 
thousands of Levites, or of the bodies of 24,000 
men continually under arms (1 Cli of which 

the later historian speaks. 

Of most of D.’s warswe possess but a » n*. \ 2 = 

the Ammonite war, on account of its MS*- 

-'o 'I'l ' ■'i' I'*! ’ IS related at length. The complete yictoiy over 
1 1* I > ■ .» ' (8^) has been already named For some un- 

explained reason D. made war on Moab, wheie his parents had 
formerly taken lefuge, and, on conqueiing the country, treated 
:t with gieat severity, putting to death two-thirds of the 
prisoners The exploits of Benaiah (2 S 23^0) may be referred to 
this campaign Moab now became tiibutary. The next war 
was provoked by the ’■'(lar'iDouiiMr Ammonites. Their king, 
Nahash, Saul’s enemy (1 s 11), had shown himself friendly to 
D , and on his death D sent an embassy of condolence to his 
successor Hanun But Hanun, suspicious of D.’s intentions, 
and peihaps alarmed by the subjugation of Moab, dismissed the 
messengers with gross insults. The Ammonites knew that they 
must now prepare for war, and sought for alliances among the 
small Aramaean kingdoms of Zobah, Beth-rehob, Maacah, and 
Tob, which were united in a common interest to check the 

' ■ ' Israel. Joab, with the Isr. army, marched out 

■ Ammonite capital, and, finding an enemy 

opposing him on both sides, divided his forces. With the 
picked troops he prepared to meet th^ Aramaean allies, 88,000 
strong, while the rest of the army he placed under the com- 
mand of his brother Abishai, to confront the Ammonites The 
rout of the Syrians by Joab was the signal for the flight of the 
Ammonites within the walls of their capital, and thus ended 
the first campaign. The next year Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
summoned to his assistance allies from beyond the Euphrates. 
The whole Aramaean force, under his general Shobach, was 
encamped at Helam, where I) himself, having crossed xhe 
Jordan at the head of the whole Isr army, attacked them, and 
defeated them with gi'eat slaughter, Shobach being among the 
slam. All the chariot-horses which were captured were dis- 
abled, with the exception of sufficient for a hundred chariots. 
The summaiy (8°) seems to speak of another great victory won 
by D., when the Syrians of Damascus came to the assistance of 
Hadadezer Zobah now made peace with Israel ; prefects were 
appointed in Damascus and elsewhere, and, in addition to 
numeious presents, D. brought back to Jerus the golden shields 
of Hadadezei’s guard, and large quantities of brass from two of 
his treasure cities xVn alliance was made between D and Ton 
(v 8^- LXX, 1 Uh 1S9^ ), king of Hamath, and Hadoram (1 Ch IS^o) 
the son of Tou was se ' ' ; « -< 'iS and greetings to David 

These and other trea- i , ( ■ spoil taken from the 

Amalekites, D is said * « ' » ‘ v v . . i to J" (2 S Ammon 

remained unsubdued, but in a third campaign Joab besieged 
Eabbah, and at last succeeded m < -i'. i. I'j ib part known as 

‘the city of waters.’ As the fall oi t'c u'lo city was now 

assured, Joab summoned D. from Jerus., that the king himself 
might have the glory of the conquest D. advanced with a 
fresh army, and completed t ’ P.abbah. A large 

amount of spoil fell into his the costly gold 

crown of the idol Milcom (E Vr , • The prisonei s, 

according to the o C " v a- <> i of 123i, -^sQre tortured and 
treated with gre . -v-i; 1 are, however, dithculties 

about the rendering of the verse; a slight change of read- 
ing (lOpn for T'hyn, see RVm) would give the meaning that 
’ 1 ’iced to servitude (so a- K‘iut/'< It 

I ' ■ Stade regards the ’ c. t (“i i r , 1 

I i‘ ' ■ _ conquests was that o' I doui. o f vo »i'.\ 

only a tew aisoonnected allusions to the war. It appears 
that D. gained a great victory in the Valley of Salt after his 
Syrian campaign (2 S LXX, 1 Ch 18^^^*, Ps 60 title). By this 
conquest he obtained command of the ports on the Red Sea. 
Prefects < ‘ . i ' and for six 

monihs i * ; » ti » . . . , s ,■ n population 

(i K ) 

It now remains to relate certain events in D.’s 
own family which troubled the later years of 
his rtidii DiiriU" Ou- Ammonite war, D., who 
had nmaiiiid iii Jttii':., committed adultery with 
Bathsheba, the wife of one of his officers then 
serving before Rabhah. In hopes (■.“ ‘ 'i : his 
guilt he sent for Uriah; hut the c\ " i‘ had 
perhaps heard rumours of what had taken place, 
refused, on the plea of military duty, to see his 
wife. Thereupon D sent orders to Joab to place 
Uriah in a post of danger, and ensure his death. 
When the husband was dead, and the time of 
mourning past, Bathsheba was taken into the 
royal harem. The story was doubtless not un- 
known in Jerus.; the moral sense of the people 
found expression through Xallian the prophet, who 
by means of a parable boldly rebuked David ; and 
though on the king’s confessing his guile the 
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prophet assured him of forgiveness, he predicted 
the death of Bathsheba’ s newly-born child. (2 S 
1210-12 are perhaps a later edition, a true comment 
on the subsequent history , for it has been pointed 
out that with the old Heb. ideas of guilt and 
penalty it is hardly consistent to regard the sin as 
forgiven [v.i^] while the curse remains. So Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade.) In spite of all D.’s prayers and 
fastings, the child died ; hut in due time a second 
son was horn to Bathsheba, the future king 
Solomon (2 S 11 121-25). 

It was probably not long afterwards that the 
fruit of D.’s evil example appeared. His eldest 
son Amnon outraged his half-sister Tamar, and 
when " greatly displeased, yet partly 

from ^ „ his firstborn (IS^^LXX), partly 

perhaps from the remembrance of his own guilt, 
failed to punish the offender, the duty of avenging 
the maiden’s wrong fell to her own brother 
Absalom. He waited his . * ~ 

years, and then caused Amno * ■ ■ ■ at a 

sheep-shearing feast, to which all the king’s sons 
had been invited. Absalom fled to the court of 
his I’ - ■'-ijig of Geshur. D. mourned 

long ■ ‘ then his longings turned to 

the son in exile ; hut out of season he could show 
severity. For three years Absalom remained in 
banishment ; then Joab, divining the king’s secret 
feelings, by the instrumentality of the woman of 
Tekoa procured his recall. For two years longer 
Absalom was excluded from the court, until he 
compelled Joab to intercede for him , then he was 
brought to the king, and received a kiss of recon- 
ciliation (2 S 13. 14). After the death of Amnon, 
and probably also of Chileab, Absalom was the 
natural heir to the throne. He was now com- 
pletely estranged from his father, and soon began 
to endeavor’ • >• i him. To impress the 
people, he ; : state; to gain their 

favour, he would stand by the gate to meet all who 
came to the king with their suits, and lament that 
he was not king to do them justice. Thus he 
‘stole the hearts of the men of Israel.’ There is 
no evidence that D , who used to ‘ execute judg- 
ments and justice to all his people’ (2 S 8^5), now 
neglected to do so. The stories of Nathan and 
the woman of Tekoa imply the contrary, but with 
the extension of the borders of Israel the number 
of suits may well have increased beyond the king’s 
power to deal with them. W e cannot say whether 
the crimes in the royal household had shaken the 
loyalty of the people, — in certain matters the 
nation at large did not show itself very sensitive to 
moral '•*:!- (2 S 1621-23), —hut it is probable 

that at Ih I-' : . i- removal of the capital to Jerus. 
was still a grievance, and the tribesmen of Judah 
seem to have considered themselves not sufficiently 
favoured by the king. Absalom made prepara- 
tions for four years LXX, Luc ), then under 
pretence of a vow he visited the old sacred city of 
Hebron. Here he was joined by D.’s counsellor, 
Ahitliophel of Gilob, perhaps th 
Bathsheba (cf. 2 S 1D>23‘^^), and \ 
lion was proclaimed by j-k nm throughout the 
country. D. was taken cn id} by and 

resolved to withdraw at once from -Jt i i-a c’*). If 
he escaped the first attack of the conspirators, he 
possessed better troops than were to be found on 
the other side. Delay would increase the difficul- 
ties of his oi)]»nn' nK. joid give his supporters time 
to rally. Luidng lim palace in charge of ten 
concubines, he crossed the Kidron accompanied 
by Ins household and bodyguard, amid the weep- 
ing of the whole land, and took the road by Olivet 
to Jordan. Many traits of D.’s character are 
Vr , ■‘1 ■ during this flight, — ^the devotion which 
■ I 'v : in his followers, when Ittai of Gath, 
Hiough bur a short time in his service, refused to 
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leave him ; his piety and confidence, when he 
commanded the priests to carry back the ark, 
trusting to without any outward symbol of His 
presence; his craft and dissimulation, when he 
bade Hushai ingratiate himself with Absalom, and 
try to frustrate his plans ; his prudence, in estab- 
lishing conimunications between himself and the 
capital by means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan; his 
impetuous hastiness in judgment, when he promised 
Ziha the lands of Merihaal ; and at the same 
time his submission and forbearance, when he 
endured the curses of Shimei because had 
bidden him, and urged that a Ben 3 amite had more 
right than his own son to seek his life (2 S 15. 

D.’s plan of meeting treachery by treachery was 
successful. By Ahithophel’s advice, Absalom did 
take over his father’s concubines as a token of 
succession to his throne ; but, instead of pursuing 
H. at once, he accepted the counsel of Hushai, to 
wait till he could muster troops from the whole 
country, Ahithophel, who realized the artificial 
nature of the enthusiasm for Absalom, foresaw 
that this delay was fatal to the rebellion, and 
forthwith lianged himself. Warned by the two 
priests’ sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, of the need 
of haste, D. and his followers crossed the Jordan 
in safety before daybreak. He took up his head- 
quarters at Mahanaim, the former capital of 
Eshhaal, and there received support from Shohi, 
the son of his old protector the king of Ammon, 
who may now have been a vassal prince; from 
Machir, the guardian of Merihaal, and from a 
wealthy Gileadite named Barzillai (16i^~17). Ab- 
salom was the first to act on the offensive, and 
crossed the Jordan with his army B, was pre- 
vented from going into battle by the entreaty of 
the people, who urged that he was worth 10,000 of 
them; but he publicly charged his generals, Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai, to deal gently with Absalom. 
J oab knew that he was strong enough to disobey, 
and that the death of the leader would put an end 
to the rebellion. B.’s soldiers were victorious, 
and Joab himself slew Absalom as he hung in the 
branches of a large terebinth. D. by the gate of 
Mahanaim awaited anxiously the issue of the 
day ; then he forgot all else in his passionate 
grief tor his ungrateful son. Joab, however, 
roused him to put his duty as a king above his 
private feelings as a father, and B. returned to the 
gate to receive !i » lic of his servants who 

had risked their . ( u • ■ ■>' (18-19^). 

Only tact and diplomacy were now required to 
bring about the king’s return. Among the tribes 
of Israel a speedy revulsion of feeling took place, 
and they repent cd of their ingratitude to the king 
who had saved them from their enemies. But 
Judah still stood aloof ; B. therefore sent to Zadok 
and Abiathar, to influence in his behalf the elders of 
his own tribe, and to urge them not to be behind the 
rest of Israel in bringing back their king. At the 
same time he sent a special message to Amasa, the 
son of his sister Abigail, whom Absalom had made 
commander-in-chief, and swore to give him the 
office now held by the self-willed Joab. The men 
of Judah were soon won over , and when, in re- 
sponse to their invitation, the king returned 
homewards, the tribe assembled at Gilgal on the 
I Jordan to welcome him. Shimei came with them 
at the head of a thousand Benjamites, and im- 
plored B.’s pardon, which was freely granted. In 
spite of Ahishai’s remonstrance, B. would not have 
the day of his tiiuimh nuirred by putting any 
man to death- 'I’o Mn-ibaal. however, who also 
came to meet the king, 1) gave less than justice. 
Merihaal charged Ziba wuth slandering him, and 
failing to provide him with an ass to follow B. in 
his flight ; Ziba had said that his master was wait- 


ing in Jerus. m hopes of recovering his grandfather’s 
throne. It was not easy to decide where the truth 
lay, and B. hastily dismissed the matter by bid- 
ding the two divide the land. The king appears 
in a more favourable light when he turns to 
reward his benefactors. He pressed the aged Bar- 
zillai, who accompanied him to Jordan, to come 
and live with him in Jerus. ; and when Barzillai 
pleaded to be excused, on the ground of his great 
age, his son Cbimham was allowed to take his place 
and he the recipient of the royal favours. But 
even before the king reached Jerus it appeared 
that he had not succeeded in conciliating Judah 
without exciting the jealousy of the other tribes. 
While he had sent special messengers to his own 
tribesmen, he had taken no notice of the half- 
expressed goodwill of the rest of Israel. When 
therefore, at Gilgal, half the host of Israel came to 
escort B. home, they complained that the men of 
Judah had stolen him away ; they had been 
slighted, although they had ten parts in the king, 
and the rights of the firstborn (2 S 19^^ LXX). A 
sharp dispute arose between the two sections of 
the nation, and a Benjamite, Sheba the son of 
Bichri, gave the signal for a fresh revolt. The men 
of Israel followed him, renouncing all part in the son 
of Jesse, while the men of Judah accompanied B, 
to Jerusalem. It was necessary to take immediate 
steps against the rebels. B. therefore bade Amasa 
assemble the forces of Judah within three days, 
thus tacitly depriving Joab of the supreme com- 
mand. Amasa delayed beyond the appointed time, 
and B. was compelled to have recourse again to his 
old tried general. Joab (20® Pesh., MT Abishai) 
was hidden to take the royal bodyguard, ‘the 
mighty men,’ and pursue after Sheba. At Gibeon 
Amasa met him. It might have been expected 
how Joab would treat his rival ; he took his oppor- 
tunity to murder him, and then, with his troops^, 
hastened to Abel-beth-maacah, a town in the far 
north of the country, where Sheba had taken 
refuge. To save the town the inhabitants delivered 
up Sheba’s head, and the rebellion was at an end 
(19^-2022). Prom 2 S 24^3 we ■ •' > infer 

with Ewald that Absalom’s ■ • ■ for 

three months. 

Some years must have elapsed before the closing 
scene of B.’s life. The old warrior, who at the 
time of Absalom’s rebellion was never without 
resource, and had to he kept hack by his soldiers 
from the battle, is now seen in the feebleness of 
extreme old age, kept within the palace, where no 
clothing will supply warmth to his bodily frame, 
and he is nursed by a fair young damsel of Shunem, 
named Abishag, He had neglected to make any 
definite arrangements with regard to the succession 
to the throne, but his eldest surviving son was 
generally regarded as the heir. This was Aden ij ah, 
a young man of great beauty, who had always 
been indulged by his fond father. Like Absalom 
before him, he assumed the state appropriate to the 
heir-apparent. On his side were most of B.’s older 
supporters, including Joab and Abiathar, but 
another party in the palace favoured Solomon, the 
son of B.’s favourite wife, Bathsheba. To the 
latter belonged the prophet Nathan, who perhaps 
felt that Adonijah was not the fittest man to rule, 
Zadok, the younger and probably rival priest, and 
Benaiah the captain of the bodyguard. An obvious 
danger awaited the unsuccessful aspirant to the 
throne after B.’s death (cf. 1 K l^i), and Adonijah 
resolved to make in good time a public declaration 
of his claims. He invited his supporters, including 
the king’s sons and the royal officers of the tribe 
of Judah, to a feast at the sacred stone of Zoheleth, 
at the lower end of the Kidxon Valley, and here the 
guests axe said to have greeted Adonijah as already 
king. But tidings of this step were brought by 
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Nathan to Bathsheba, and at the prophet’s advice 
she informed the king, and reminded him of a 
promise that her son should reign. By agreement 
Nathan came in and confirmed her words, where- 
upon D. repeated with an oath to Bathsheba the 
promise that Solomon should succeed. Then, 
rousing himself to act, the old king commanded 
Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah to place Solomon on 
the royal mule, conduct him to the spring of 
Grihon, and solemnly proclaim him king. The 
support of Benaiah and the troops would make 
opposition useless. D.’s orders were carried out, 
Solomon was anointed, and a rejoicing crowd 
escorted the young king hack to the city to set 
him on the royal throne. The shouts from Gihon, 
half-way up the Kidron Valley, had reached 
Adonijah at his feast, when Jonathan the son of 
Abiathar came in with news of Solomon’s corona- 
tion. The guests fled, and Adonijah took sanctuary 
at the altar, but received from Solomon a promise 
of his life on condition of good conduct (1 K 1 ). 

Our narrative in 1 K 2 ^- 1 ^ gives us an unpleasing 
picture of D.’s last days. He is represented as 
counselling Solomon to do good to Barzillai, but 
not to let Joab or Shimei die in peace. The 
genuineness of the narrative is much disputed. 
Vy 2-4 are doubtless a later edition by a Beutero- 
nomic editor; Wellh.. Stade, Kautzsch reject the 
whole of vv.i-9 ; hut it seems more probable that 
vv.5-9 formed part of the original document (so 
Kuenen, Budde, Kittel, Cheyne). Their historical 
character is another question, which can only be 
judged on subjective grounds. It is argued, with 
considerable exaggeration, that D. was too infirm 
to trouble about public matters, or to counsel his 
successor , and that another tradition gives us a 
religious song under the title of D.’s ‘ Last Words’ 
(2 S 23^”") We must not measure the advice 
ascribed to D. by our own standard. A young and 
untried ruler like Solomon might be endangered 
by opponents whom D. was strong enough to spare ; 
and the king, who had delivered up to death Saul’s 
seven sons to atone for their father’s guilt, may 
have feared that the curse of Shimei, or the 
murders of Joab, unless avenged, would bring 
down “■ .! ’“u 'on some other man. To us the 

words 1 'i D’s mouth do not appear seemly 
for a dying man, or in accordance with the noblest 
traits of D ’s character , it cannot be said they are 
impossible. Many would be glad to think that 
they are only due to the historian, who represented 
D. as the real author of some of Solomon’s earliest 
acts, hoping to glorify the aged king, or else to 
clear the memory of the builder of the temple. It 
IS easy to understand why a later historian pre- 
ferred to ascribe to D. far nobler sentiments when 
he recorded the king’s last words and his final 
charge to Solomon (1 Ch 28. 29). 

D. is recorded to have reigned 7 years and 6 
months in Hebron, and 33 years in Jerus. (2 S 2^1 
, IK 211). Forty years is a conventional round 
number in Heb. chronology, but the figure is 
nppioxiinaLelv correct. Absalom, who was born 
]ii‘'H'jbion (2 S 32), was grown up at the time of 
Amnon’s outrage; his rebellion took place some 
10 or 11 years later (1323* ss 1428 157 )^ and, as was 
remarked above, several years must have intervened 
between this and D.’s death. Again, the Philis- 
tines and Moabites had been subdued before the 
Ammonite war; the marriage of Bathsheba took 
place in the third campaign against Ammon ; and 
Solomon, her second son by D , was of full age 
when he came to the throne. Since D., when he 
first appears before Saul, is a tried warrior, he 
must have died at an advanced age. According 
to 2 S 5 ^^ he reached 70 years. He was buried in 
the capital, which received from him the name of 
the ‘ city of David ’ ; and after the return from exile 


the sepulchres of D. were still pointed out between 
Siloam and the ‘house of the mighty men’ (Neh 
; cf. Ac 229). 

Later biblical writers and editois describe JD. as he appeared 
to the Jews of their own ag:e To the compiler of the Books of 
kings B. IS a standard of piety, with whom his successors aie 
compared, he is the king whose ‘heart was perfect with J" ’ 
(1 K 11* etc), ‘who turned not aside sa've m the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite’ 155) - r - . ^ 

understood, passes entirely o' ^ L 

the troubles m his family (see esp 1 Ch 20). He represents the 
' < I ' k" L' I ' ' later years as absorbed in preparations for the 
i I ^ , ) • - he has accumulated vast treasures, and he 

exhorts the people to give freely for the same purpose (1 Ch 22. 
29) He arranges for the services of the future sanctuary, 
organizing the sacred choirs, and determining the courses of 
nests and Levites, portei > and treasurers (chs 22-26) Finally, 
e hands to Solomon tiic patteni of the temple, which has been 
revealed to him by God (S'S'^i-’®), and admonishes his son on the 
ffuJnc"': of the sacred duty which has been laid upon him 
(2i-»-^^» ■f' - ge chapters, as m 

many parts of the arrangemen ts 

described for ■ nces are those of 

Zerubbabel’s temple, though on a grander scale In the older 
records the only direct connexion between D. and the temple is 
that implied in his sacrifice at Araunah’s threshing-flyor (2 S 
2418-25)^ and possibly in his dedication of his spoilfa ) 

Older material may well underlie the narrative of the Chronicler 
or his authority, but for our (.l 1 1 i " m i " D. and his 

times we must rely entirely on i'k li > 01 " > "s -_i « . 

Allusion has been made earlier in this article to 
D ’s connexion with the Psalter. Minuter study 
makes it more and more difficult to conceive of 
him as the author of some of the most spiritual 
products of the OT religion. This is not merely 
on account of D.’s sins, acknowledged and repented 
of, hut because of his crude ideas on religions 
matters which appear from time to time in the old 
records, and because the historians attribute to 
him, apparently without blame, both words and 
acts, which from the standard of a higher religion 
must be emphatically condemned. I). was first 
introduced to Saul as a minstrel; as a deviser of 
musical instruments he is named in Am The 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan, a secular song, 
reveals to us D.’s poetic power ; as a composer of 
sacred poems he appears in the appendix to Samuel 
(2 S 22. 23^-'^) and in Chronicles (esp. 1 Ch 
How much older this loi'n '^cntati 41 may be is hard 
to say; but it points To a 'lin'h.im that D. was 
the father 0 ” ’ • ''' '' d it would he rash 

to deny the psalms or portions 

of psalms 0 1 > < ‘ ■ - ;> are to be found in 

the Psalter. If such there be, we may expect to 
find them in the group of psalms which Ewald 
selected as being genuinely Davidic, viz. Ps 3. 4. 7. 
8. 11. 15. 18, 191-6 241 - 6 ' ^-16 29. 32. 101, and the frag- 
ments 606-9 14419-14: j but prolDably this list 

requires to be considerably reduced By the titles 
73 psalms are assigned to D , the irl ■■ 1 Ji ■ i: s 
being Ps 3-41 (omitting 10. 33) and '> I 7' » -m . . mi : 
66. 67). In the LXX the number is somewhat 
larger, the title ‘to David’ being added to 14 more 
93-99 Heb.), but onnUttl in some MSS 
I'loru 3 01 4 others. The following apecial occas.ons 
are named in the Heh. titles ‘—3, when he lied trom 
Absalom; 7, concerning the words of Cush, a 
Benjamite ; 18, when J^^ delivered him from his 
enemies and from Saul ; 30, at the dedication of 
the House; 34, when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimelech ; 51, after his rebuke by Nathan , 
52, when Doeg denounced him to Saul ; 54, when 
the Zipliites betrayed his hiding-place ; 66, when 
the Piiili.-tineb took him in Gath ; 57, when he fied 
from Saul, in the cave ; 59, when Saul’s messengers 
watched the house to kill him ; 60, after the defeat 
of Edom in the Valley of Salt ; 63, in the wilder- 
ness of Judah ; 142, when he was in the cave. 

The character of D. has been very variously 
estimated, rated pi-v^^o naiuially ])roducmg 

a revulsion 10 r opno<:Lo ( xirt ii'i' Endue weight 
has often bion atiacliod (o tJio d-'s-' i q):i'«u of D. as 
‘the man alicr GodS own Jican' , but the phrase, 
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which occurs only in 1 S 13^^ (quoted thence in Ac 
13^^), may he seen in the original context to denote 
one according to God’s mind or purpose, one who 
I \ , necessary qualities for a ruler of 
u ■ - V ' ^cf . Jer 315), jt has been more difficult 
.■> • to D., on account of the different 

representations, found together in the Bible, but 
belonging to very different dates. The picture m 
Chron. of a Jewish saint has led many to censure 
unfairly the warrior king of a rude age. But if a 
critical examination of our authorities compels us 
to reject as unhistorical some pious deeds or noble 
words attributed to D., on the other hand it affords 
a more trustworthy standard hy which to measure 
D.’s position among his contemporaries, and removes 
many of the glaring inconsistencies 'which have 
occasioned difficulties to students and historians. 

We may first look at the darker side of his 
character and its numerous limitations, which show 
that he did not rise entirely above the level of the 
barbarous age in which he lived. His foreign wars 
are sometimes marked by very great cruelty. 
Even if the Ammonites were not tortured, yet in 
his desert raids no life was spared (1 S 27^^), and 
the victories over Moab and Edom were followed 
by massacres. The story of the patriarch Jacob 
suggests that deception and cunning were part of 
the Isr. character ; certainly they often appear in 
D ’s history. The deceit practised at Nob may be 
excused by his circumstances; his professions of 
loyalty to Achish (1 S 28^ 29^) may have been 
cautious words used to one who has power to 
compel; but the continued fraud practised at 
Ziklag points to a man who was used to crooked 
dealing; he could induce Hushai to counteract 
Ahithophel’s advice hy mean and treacherous ways ; 
and after his sm with Bathsheba he stooped to 
base and cowardly means to conceal his guilt and 
remove Uriah from his path. Moreover, D.’s 
religious beliefs fell far short of the teaching of 
the great prophets. If he did not himself worship 
idols, he at least allowed Michal to keep the 
teraphim in his house ; and to determine the will 
of God he had constant recourse to the sacred 
ephod- He associated the worship of J'' with His 
presence in the land of Israel, could think that J" 
had stirred up Saul to pursue him, and that His 
displeasure might be removed by the fragrance of 
a sacrifice (1 S 26^9); and he put to death seven 
innocent men to procure J^^’s favour for the land 
(2 S And there are other blemishes in D.’s 

character. He can judge a case on the impulse of 
a moment (2 S 16^), or dismiss one but half heard 
(19^) ; and breaks out against Nabal into a pas- 
sionate desire for vengeance. The great sins of 
his life, his adultery with Bathsheba and murder 
of Uriah, are perhaps but the common crimes of an 
Oriental despot ; but, so far as we can judge, they 
were not common to Israel, and D. as well as 
his subjects knew of a higher moral standard. 
Lastly, his weakness in dealing with his own 
family is little to his credit. The imperious Joab 
is Hoo hard’ for him; Amnon and Adonijah are 
indulged and spoiled, and even the outrageous 
conduct of the former meets with no punishment ; 
Absalom and Adonijah are allowed to declare their 
pretensions to the crown, while D. neglects to take 
proper measures to determine the succession to 
tlie thnuie. But in justice to D. it must be remem- 
bered that his family difficulties were in part the 
natural outcome of polygamy, and partly due to 
the state of culture of his time. In the East the 
same unwise and selfish love is still often mani- 
fested by a brave father to his children. The last 
charge to Solomon (1 K 2^-^) has been already 
sufficiently discussed. 

It is now necessary to turn to the other side of 
the picture, remembering that we must not expect 
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to find a saint, hut a king, a hero, and a man No 
“ testimony to D. could be more eloquent than that 
of the charm be exerted on all who had to do with 
him. Everywhere he inspires love and devotion. 
Jonathan is his closest friend ; Saul, Michal, all 
Israel love him It is the same in later years. 
Achish pronounces him blameless (IS 29®- ; what- 

ever D, does pleases the people (2 S j the three 
mighty men risk their life to bring him a draught 
of water ; his soldiers call him the ‘ lamp of Israel,’ 
and will not let him endanger himself m battle 
(2 S 18^) ; Ittai of Gath will follow him in life 
or death (i6. 15-^). Nor was this devotion and 
admiration undeserved. A brave and successtul 
warrior, who had fought many a campaign against 
his country’s foes, he safely led and ruled the 
rough men who gathered round him as an outlaw. 
His justice was exT'ciieiicr <1 alike hy Nabal’s shep- 
herds and his own tollowers (IS 25"- 30-^-5^ . 

bis concern for his followers’ lives is seen when he 
cannot drink the water from the well of Bethlehem. 
Hasty and passionate he could be, even in his zeal 
for justice (2 S 4:^-^ 125f ) ; hut far more marked is 
his signal generosity. He spares Saul’s life when 
he is in his power (1 S 24. 26), and laments for his 
death in a noble song (2 S 1) ; the messenger from 
Mt. Gilhoa and the murderers of Eshhaal are put 
to death, when they think that they are bringing 
D. good tidings. He can bear with Shimei’s curses 
during his flight, and forgive him freely on his 
return. Eor the sake of Jonathan he spares and 
shows favour to his son, and in the person ot 
Chimham he repays the kindness of Barzillai. 
The warmth and tenderness of D.’s afiection is 
revealed in his lamentation for his ‘brother’ 
Jonathan ; and still more m his own family, as in 
his distress at the illness of Batbsheba’s child, or 
at the death of Amnon and Absalom. Nor are 
higher elements wanting in D.’s religion ; as may 
be seen from his simple but pious faith, when he 
dances before the ark, and is ready to abase 
himself before who has exalted him (2 S 6^1) ; 
or still more when he prepares to leave Jerus. 
without the protection of the ark. He accepts his 
misfortunes with resignation, and acknowledges 
them as the consequence of his sins ; while he 
retains his trust in God’s goodness (2 S 1222f. i525f 
1610-12 241^-17). And even in the record of his sin 
his better qualities come out ; for not many rulers 
would have accepted such a plain rebuke, or mani- 
fested such sincere repentance. When compared 
with a Joab or a Gideon, we recognize the great- 
ness of David’s character. 

But it is especially as a ruler that D. left his 
mark on his own generation and on posterity. He 
set himself to free his country from its enemies, to 
secure it against invasion, and to make the people 
one. Jerus. was virtually his creation ; he strove 
to make it the religious and political centre of his 
kingdom ; and the discontent of Judah hears witness 
to the zeal with which he laboured for the whole 
nation, and not only for his own tribe. His 
efforts were the more successful, because with re- 
markable penetration (cf. 2 S 14^®) he always knew 
the right measures to adopt. He wins the Judsean 
elders hy judicious but can wait at Hebron 

for Eshhaal’s fall \ In il ai:k^ the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, disavows all part in Abner’s mmder, retires 
from the first attack of Absalom, but keeps up 
communication with the capital. In all the varied 
difficulties ot his eventful life he is never without 
resource. Nor was he negligent of the administra- 
tion of Ms kingdom. It is said that he ‘ executed 
judgment and justice to all his people ’ (2 S 8^^) . 
and this statement is borne out by the readiness 
with which he listened to Nathan or the woman 
of Tekoa. Doubtless he once forced a census on 
an unwilling people, but except in one instance 
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we never hear of him using his power for selfish 
ends. 

In two respects the reign of D. became an ideal 
for later times. He was remembered as a just and 
patriotic ruler ; and when oppression and injustice 
became only too common in Israel, the great 
prophets looked forward to a time when again a 
righteous king should sit on his throne (Jer 23®, 
cf Is 16^) ; and the name of D. became the symbol 
of the ideal ruler of his line, who they believed 
must come (Jer 30^, Ezk 3423f* and who was 

atterwards termed the Messiah. Again, it was 
through D. that the group of Isr. tribes became a 
powerful nation, and extended its sway over the 
neighbouring peoples. Thus Israel began to feel 
that It had a mission in the world ; and though 
E.’s empire began to melt away even before his suc- 
cessor’s death, this conviction never died, even m 
the darkest hour. Still the people believed that in 
God’s own time they would be called upon once 
more to subdue the surrounding nations (cf. Am 
9^^), or like a second D. to proclaim to heathen 
races J^'’s great and holy name (cf. Is 

LiTBEATtTRE. — For the analysis of Samuel see esp Wellhauseu, 

' = '■ M8-266, Kuenen, 

" (1890), I 

■ " . ' - M. i) or Lue LeAgunver, 

, Te,Q^t d. Such&r S(tm. 

\ , ' O' of Chronicles, ProUnO'ixeim.X.^ij^ 

tr (1885), p 171 ff See, further, W K Pinitii • Diuid, pi 

Pfioycl. Bvxt ® ; Dillmann ' ' - ' - - 

hausen, ‘ Philister und Heb 

History^ Eng tr in. 54-203 - 

Kittel, H\st of the> IIebr& 

Gheyne, Devout Study of (1892) 

H. A. White. 

DAY (o^% 7]ijt.4pa ). — In Hebrew the word * day’ is 
frequently used in phrases such as ‘ day of distress,’ 

‘ of evil,’ ‘ of calamity,’ ‘ of death ’ (cf. ‘ day of 
salvation,’ Is 49^), which for the most part explain 
themselves. It is also used more widely of time 
in general, esp. when some event is described 
vividly as that of a single day, e,g, Dt 16^, Jg I8^i, 
Mai 32 (Q'’’-^ with infin. or perf., but not 
which refers to some particular day, 2 S (20 Heb.), 

Est 91). With , ’ genitive we find the 

singular used to \ ^ ^ ^ the birthday, or festal 

day, Job 3^, Hos 7^ ; and (2) the time of calamity 
or death, Jer 50^i, Ezk 2125, 1 S 26^ ps 37is, Job 
1820. The plural ‘days,’ ncci)idIiiLi to a very com- 
. denotes the iiipt.nu', i-'ign, or period of 
any one, Gn Jg 1 K IO21, Is li 
etc. Hence the repeated "7^1 of K and 

Ch = Annals. With a local proper name the 
‘day’ implies some notable battle, a signal judg- 
ment or disaster, e.g. Is 9^ the day of the defeat of 
Midian ; Ps 137’' the day of the fall of Jerus. ; Ezk 
300 the day of Egypt ; Hos the day of Jezreel. 
With the prophets ‘in that day’ is a common 
formula in describing what is to come at some 
future period of blessing or retribution, Is 2^^, 
Jer 40, Am 2^® etc. etc. Cf. also the phrases ‘Lo, 
days are coming’ (esp. in Jer and Am), and ‘in 
the latter end of the days’ (^mp nnns2)^ i at the 
end of the period to which the prophet’s vision 
extends, e g. Gn 49^ (the time of the settlement in 
Caanan), Dt 4^0 (T-uhi'-? n pMit.incc in exile), 
Hos 35, Mic 41 (the .M* --laiin* peiiod). 

Many of these expressions have passed into the 
language of NT, e.g. ‘ in the days of Herod,’ Mt 
LkD ; ‘ ill these (those) days,’ Lk 1®^ Ac $24 ; ‘ in 
the last days,’ 2 Ti 3\ Ja 6® ; also ‘ my day,’ the day 
when Christ appealed among men , Jn 8®^ ; ‘ the day of 
saivaiion,’ the time during which salvation is offered 
to mankind, 2 Co 6-^ j ‘ the evil day ’ of trial and 
temptation, Eph 6^® ; ‘ in that day,’ e.g, when Christ 
reveals Himself more fully to His disciples, Jn 142® 
162^* 23. ijx particular, the la«:t day of the present 
di'^peiiialioii, whcMi Christ shall return to earth for 
the final judgment, is described in various phrases : 


‘the day,’ He 1025 ; ^that day,’ Mt 722, 2 Th 
‘the last day,’ Jn 6®® 112^; ‘the day of judgment,’ 
Mt 1122, 1 Jn ‘the day of Christ,’ Ph 1^®; 
‘ the day of the Lord,’ 2 Th 22, cf. Lk 17®®, Eo 2^®, 
2 Co Eev 61'^ etc. ; ‘the day of God,’ 2 P 3^2. 

Prob. it is with allusion to the ‘ day of the Lord ’ 
or ‘the day of judgment’ that St, Paul uses the 
phrase ‘ of man’s day ’ (bird dvdpooTrlvrfS Tjyepas') to 
denote mere human judgment (1 Co 4®). 

The contrast between day and night gives rise 
to certain 1 ' ‘ expressions. Thus ‘ day ’ 

is the perioa oi me aunng which there is oppor- 
tunity for working (Jn 9^, cf. 11®). Christians are 
said to belong to the day, since they should abstain 
from evil deeds, which are usually done under the 
cover of darkness, 1 Th 5®* ®, cf. Eo 13^®. On the 
other hand, this life, with its ignorance, trials, and 
difficulties, is contrasted with the future day of 
fuller knowledge (2 P l^^) and of completed salva- 
tion (Eo 13^2^. See also Time ; for the Creative 
‘ Day ’ see Cosmogony ; and for Day of the Lord 
see Eschatology of the Old Testament. 

H. A. WHITE. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.—See Atonement, Day 
OF. 

DAY’S JOURNEY (Gn SQSs n" Jon 3* o’’ 

Lk 2^4 ijfxipas 6d6s ). — When the making of a day’s 
journey is • '* )f any one, we are not to 

understand * . the person travelled for a 
day or for so many hours thereof. ‘ Day’s journey ’ 
is no mere indication of time, hut a real though 
very indefinite measure of space. Its length would 
vary according to the nature of the ground tra- 
versed; on a level plain it would he longer than 
over a country broken by hills or water-courses. 
Its distance would, again, be conditioned by the 
circumstances or capabilities of the traveller; a 
messenger on a hasty errand (cf. Gn Sl^®) would 
achieve better results than a caravan, the rate of 
which would be regulated by the slowest beast of 
burden. A sturdy courier, without undue exertion, 
might put 25 to 30 miles behind him in a day; 
while a caravan, with its encumbrances, would not 
he able to overtake more than about 20 miles at the 
most. The camel usually proceeds at a rate of 
about 2^ miles an hour, and as 6 to 8 hours would 
be sufficient for a day, a caravan (probably im- 
plied Lk 2“^^) might accomplish 16 to 20 miles ; with 
much inipcd'mf nla. as recorded in the travels of 
the : Ji'r (> or of the Israelites Nu 10®®, 
the ."ij- j w-onld necessarily be much less. 

In the present-da\ » Tc* .“i',- n M* ‘r'si, 221 
miles is said to be r (->; ii -I;;. ]>■!.!! t\ ioj ii 

caravan. Wemay ;n •Ii}!’ ^ -sii- lx “ii.'h ■> .i^ 

in connexion with ih( ( • i ‘day’s journey’ 

an average distance in mi les. See farther 

Sabbath Day’s Journey. A. Grieve. 

DAYSMAN. — ^In 1 Co 4® ‘man’s judgment ’ is lit, 
‘man’s day’ (^dvdpioirlvri is so in 

Wyclif, Tind., Cov., and Eheims ; for the word 
‘ day,’ or its equivalent, has been used in many 
languages in 'w -i ■ i.,'! m 'i-‘ of a day for hearing 
causes and - \ •)/ -i : uim (See Day.) From 
‘ day ’ in this sense was formed the word ‘ days- 
man,’ after the example of craftsman, herdsman, 
and the like, to signify a judge, umpire, or arbiter. 
The oldest instance given in Oxf Bng. Diet, is 
Flumpton Corresp. (1489) p. 82, ‘ Sir, the dayes- 
men cannot agio us’ ; the next, Coverdale’s tr. of 
Job ‘ Ncihei us there eny dayes man to reprove 
both the partes, or to laye his honde betwixte us,’ 
from whom it has been retained in AV and EV. 

J. HASTINGS. 

DAYSFRING,— Job 38i2 ‘ Hast thou . . . caused 
the dayspring to know his place ? ’ ('^0'^) ; Wis 1628 
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*at the c^ay-i[,ririg pray unto thee’ (vpbs AvaroX^v 
tpojrSst ICi - ii'j dawning of the day’); and 
Lk 1^8 * the d. from on high hath visited us ’ {dvaroX^ 
The word is of freq. occurrence for the 
dawn of day, as Eden, Decades (1555), p. 264, ‘The 
day sprynge or dawnynge of the daye gyveth a 
certeyne lyght before the ry singe of the soonne,* 
JDavies {Bible Eng, p. 249) points out that virtually 
the same expression occurs m Jg 19^ ‘when the day 
began to spring, they let her go,’ and 1 S 9^® ‘it came 
to pass about the spring of the day.’ In Gn 32^4 the 
marg, has ‘ascending of the morning’ for ‘breaking 
of the day ’ ; and in Fs 65^ east and west are called 
‘ the outgoings of the morning and evening.’ 

J. HASTiNas. 

DAY-STAR. — ^This is Wyclif’s transl of the Gr. 
<po 3 <T^ 6 po$ in 2 P P®, and he has been followed by 
i\". b .■ ■! translators. The Eng. word (in all 
V^'' : ! 11 V here are two sep. words, ‘day star,’ 
RV ‘day-star’) was used in two senses. (1) It 
signified the planet Venus (Lat. Lucifer), that 
star which preceded or accompanied the rising 
of the sun, th( -su) «".r, as in Lydgate, 
Temple of Glas 1 . : . of sterres ... 0 

Venus ... 0 mighti goddes, daister after nyght ’ ; 
and Holland’s PPiny, ii. 8, ‘ For all the while that 
shee [the planet Ve''-:-'’ v-s ’,v< nb-ih the morning, 
and riseth Orientall ' : -s -'.'c t j \ !• the name of 
Lucifer (or Day Starre) as a second sun hastening 
the day.’ (2) Ti was appp .1 -iih-Jic.* V.\ to the sun, 
especially by Milton, as Lj ud is, IviS — 

* So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping he^. 

And tricks his beams.’ 

In 2 P the word is used in the first sense, the 
morning star. The passage is therefore parallel to 
Rev 2^® ‘ the morning star,’ and 22^® ‘ the bright, 
the morning star.’ These passages, Plumptre 
thinks, are evidence that this had come to be 
recognized among the apostolic Christians as a 
symbolic name of the Lord Jesus as manifested to 
the souls of His people. 

Wyclif has ‘day-star’ in Job 38®^ ‘Whether 
thou bryngist forth Lucifer, that is, dai-sterre, in 
his tyme ’ ; an cl it is found in Is 14^ AVm and RV 
‘ O day star,’ AV text ‘ 0 Lucifer.’ See Lucifer. 

J. Hastings. 

BEACON* — The words didsopos (-eh'-fa) refer to 
service rendered without regard to the (Quality of 
the person rendering it. Thus the didsovoi at a 
feast may be either bond or free; and any one 
doing such service is a Sids, for the time being. 
Thus, in NT they are used— (1) of service gener- 
ally (Ac 122», Ro 152*, 1 Co 16i«) ; (2) of our Lord’s 
work in particular (Mt 202®) ; (3) of the temporal 
ruler (Ro IS*) as 0eov dcd/c. ; (4) of the work of the 
apostles (e.g, Ac P’ 6®, 1 Co 3®, 1 Ti 1^) : but in 
none of these places is there any trace of ^idsovos 
as an official title. The transition is found Ro 
12’^, where the Siasovla in contrast with irpo^fifreta, 
didaa-KaXla, vapdKXjjais, seema to indicate specific 
services, though the SidKovof himself is not men- 
tioned. (Cf. Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 198 f.). 

Where do we first find official didsovoi ? In Ac 
6* ol vedrepoi are of course tacitly contrasted (as 
Lk 222®) ^ with ol vpe<r^&r€poi ; but the parallel 
yeavlo-Koi in 6^® seems to show that the concra'^L is> 
only of age, not of ofiSce. Coming to Ac 6, were 
* the seven ’ deacons ? Permanent officials of some 
sort they probably were ; if we take account of 
St. Luke’s way of recording ‘beginnings’ of 
movements. 

For the common identification of them with the 
later deacons, vre have (1) The general corre- 
spondence of their duties. (2) The word 5ta«ovetv 
rpaHtais used of them, though this is balanced by 
SiaKovia rod X 6 yov of the apostles themselves in 
the next verse. (3) Common opinion from Irenmns 


{Ecer, iii. 12. 10, iv. 15. 1 ‘Stephanus prinaus diac,’) 
onward. (4) The number of deacons limited to 
seven at Rome (Cornelius ap. Eus. EE vi. 43 : 
also Soz. EE vii. 19, referring to Ac 6), and by 
Cone. Neocses. Can, 15, also referring to Ac 6, 
though Cone. Trull. Can, 16 rejects it. 

Against it, (1) They are nowhere in NT called 
BlcLkovol, and Philip in Ac 21® is simply ‘ one of tb i 
Seven.’ So neither is their work called dcaKoHa, 
(2) The qualifications laid down Ac 6® for the 
seven are higher than those required by St. Paul, 
1 Ti 3®, for deacons. (3) Of the Seven, Stephen 
was largely a preacher, and Philip in Ac 21® (some 
twenty-five years later) holds the much higher 
rank of an (4) The Seven evidently 

rank next to the apostles, and have much the 
same position at Jerusalem as the presbyters we 
find a little later. The arguments are not very 
strong either way ; but, upon the ^ whole, the 
adverse one seems- rlie stiongcr, for this is a ques- 
tion on which tradition (150 years to Irenjeus) 
would seem specially liable to slijp. The Seven, 
then, would seem to have been neither [a] deacons, 
nor [b) temporary officers (Weizsacker), and con- 
cern us no further if they were (c) almoners pure 
and simple (Cone. Trull, supra), or (d) presb^ers 
(Ritschl), though they may have been {e) the 
original from which both the two later orders 
diverged, of deacons and presbyters (Lange). 

In any case, the first explicit mention of deacons 
(Ph 1^) is at Philippi, about A.D. 63 ; and again 
(1 Ti 3®) at Ephesus a few years later. They are 
not mentioned with Titus in Crete, but afterwards 
every church seems to have had its deacons. 

Concerning Jewish parallels to the office. The 
deacon has no likeness to the Levite, who 
was rather a porter of the temple, who looked 
after the beasts, and sang in the choir. Neither 
do the deacons resemble the single }jo (Lk 4^®, 
{fTTTjpinjs) of the synagogue, who was more like oui 
verger, opening and shutting the doors, cleaning 
the building, handing the roll of the Law to the 
reader, etc. The nearest Jewish parallel is the 
ni2>' or collectors of the alms. This phrase, how- 
ever, rather suggests the tax-gatherer (ttn’njD tJD-ii 
KDi; bv, 2 K 23®® Targ., with which compare 
Clement, Ep. 42, misquoting Is 60^'^), than the 
deacon whose duties lay so much among the poor. 
U; kh\ |].<* the office was sub-tantirJly new. 

’*> s-Ji/.'jii are laid down by 5?i. Pnai Ti 3) 
first for the bishop, then for the deacon. Generi- 
cally th^ are alike, but with clear specific differ- 
ences. Each must be grave, temperate, and free 
from greed of money, the husband of one wife, 
and a good ruler of his own house. But while the 
deacon may serve, if there is no actual charge 
against him, the bishop must be dvewlXijfiTros — one 
against whom no just charge can be made. The 
deacon’s temperance and gravity are emphasized 
for the bishop, who is further reminded that if he 
cannot rule his own house well, he cannot be 
trusted to rule the house of God. The deacon is 
specially told not to be double-tongued or a lover 
of dirty gain, whereas it is enough to say generally 
that the bishop is not to be a lover oi money. 
Then the bishop must have sundry qrnVr.(j''hi:j'» 
for dealing with other men. He imi-i i-‘ j;i lO 
teach others^ whereas it is enough for the deacon 
to hold the mystery of faith in a pure conscience. 
He must also be a lover of hospitality, and a 
moderate and peaceable man, with some experience, 
and a good characlcr even among the heathen. 

DiHeicnr qualilicjition-^ jiomi tb different duties. 
The tieacous work eviiienlly consists very much 
in \isiting and relieving liio poor, where his 
special temptations would be in one direction to 
gossip and slander, in the other to picking and 
stealing from the alms. If he uses his office well, 
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he may look forward to a good footing towards 
God, and much boldness towards men. On the 
other hand, the teaching, the hospitality, and the 
general intercourse with Christians and heathens, 
which are so conspicuous in the bishop’s work, 
seem no regular part of the deacon’s. 

Of the appointment of deacons we are told very 
little. In the case of the Seven (Ac 6), first the 
apostles lay down the qualifications required, then 
the Church elects seven, then the apostles approve 
and admit them. In the Pastoral Epistles St. 
Paul does not get beyond the first stage of laying 
down qualifications, though Timothy is plamly 
intended to approve the candidates, and there is 
no hint given that the Church did not elect them. 
The process would most likely be the same as for 
the bishops or eiders. H. M. Gwatkin. 

DEACONESS.— See Woman. 

DEADLY has now only an active meaning, 
‘causing death’; but fousi nlv was passive also, 
‘subject to death.’ Thu-* Wy. hf tr. of 1 Co 15®® 
is, ‘ For it byhoueth this corruptible thing to clothe 
vncorrupcioun, and this deedli thing to putte awei 
yndeedlinesse.’ Wyclif has ‘deadly’ in all passages 
in which AV has ‘ mortal * (except that in Job 4P 
he omits the adj.), as well as often elsewhere, as 
He 7® ‘heere deedi men taken tithis,’ Ja 5^^ ‘Elye 
was a deedli man lijk vs.’ In AV d. occurs in 
this sense Kev 13®-^® ‘his d. wound was healed* 
[rXTjy^ rod davdroVf RV ‘ death-stroke ’) ; and as an 
adv. Ezk 30®* ‘ a d. wounded man ’ 

J. Hastings. 

DEAD SEA (Arab. Bahr or ‘Sea of 
Lot’). — This remarkable inland lake lies in the 
deepest part of the depression of the earth’s surface 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah north- 
wards into the Jordan Valley (see Arabah). The 
name ‘Dead Sea’ is not found in the Bible, and 
appears first to have been used in Gr. {6dXa<T(ra veKpd) 
by Pausanias and Galen, and in Lat. by Justin. In 
OT it is known as the Salt Sea (Gn 14®, Dt 3^^) and 
as the Sea of the Arabah (Jos 3^®). Both these 
iijifi aj.rsrqin}!i(i an.! oxpressiv r of i;'- ph\ icif 
(’ \\ i,!i so!< hmicc to its i/cogiaj. •. 

tion, it is called the East Sea (Ezk 47“, J1 2®®). The 
name ‘As])liaUitcs* given to it by Josephus {Ant I. 
ix.) is (i (‘lived fron the deposits of bitumen which 
are found in some of the valleys entering the W. 
shore; and, lastly, the name Dead Sea {Mare 
mortutm) is used to indicate the absence of animal 
life in its waters. This is owing, not so much to 
the high salinity of the waters, as to the large pro- 
portion of bromide of magnesium which they con- 
tain. In the streams, often of a high temperature, 
which enter the lake to the S. of the promontory 
of El-LisSln, some living forms are exceedingly 
abundant, especially those of small fishes of the 
genuB Cyprinodon. The name ‘ Bahr Ltit,’ by 
which the Dead Sea is known amongst the Arabs, 
is a remarkable instance of the persistence of 
traditionary names amongst these E. tribes, if, 
as is believed hy not a few, it comes down to us 
througli a period of nearly 4000 years, and has 
been preserved by the descendants of the patriarch 
Lot, w’ho took posset'sion of the territory of Moab 
an<i Ammon on the borders of the Arabian desert 
overlooking the Dead Sea basin, and who naturallj 
associated this inland lake with the name of their 
progenitor who had lived on its shores (Gn 13^^). 

Ph/ysiced The Dead Sea lies nearly 

3Sr.-S. along a line corresponding to that of the 
Jordan VfiUlejr; its length is 47 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 10 miles. It receives the 
waters of the Jordan from the N. ; those of El- 
Hessi, El-Jeib, and El-Fikreh from the S. ; those 
of the Kerak, Arnon (Mojib), Zerka ^la'in from the 


E., and the Kidron (En-Nar) and several lessei 
streams from the W. ; and as the Dead Sea, like 
all salt lakes, has no outlet, the consequence is that 
the waters which enter it pass oif in the form of 
vapour into the atmosphere. The quantity of water 
poured into the Dead Sea basin must be very 
great, especially during the months of April and 
May, when the Jordan is swollen by the melting of 
the snow in the Lebanon range; but such is the 
dryness of the air and the heat of the sun’s rays in 
the Ghor that this increased u p ply falls per- 
manently to raise the level of the Varfacc, which 
seems only to lise and fall within the limits of 10 
to 15 ft., between the months of October an<l May, 
as estimated by Dr. Robinson from the position of 
the driftwood along the shore. 



The Dead Sea is divided into two 
unequal portions by a remarkable promontory 
known as ‘El-Lis^n’ (the tongne), which projects 
outwards from the E. shore for a distance of 
half the breadth of the^ lake. This promontory 
seems to be referred to in the passage describing 
the boundary of the lot of the tribe of Judah (Jos 
15®, IP.' rg. ^tongue'). El-Lislln is composed, 
li»g to Lartet, of white calcareous man with 
beds of salt and gypsum. It breaks off in a cliff 
facing the W., 30() ft. hi^ and 9 miles lon^, 
terminating northwards at roint Costigan, and is 
connected with the Moabite coast by a narrow neck 
of marshy land. The terraced form, as well as the 
composition, of El-Lis^n show that it was once part 
of the bed of the lake when its waters rose several 
hundred feet higher than at present ; and it corre 
spends in character and composition to the terraced 
ridge of Khashm Usdum now to be described.^ 

Khashm Usdum (or Salt-mountain). — This re- 
markable ridge follows the W. shore of the 
lake from Umm Zoghal southwards to the banks 
of Wady el-Fikreh at the S. margin of the 
Gh6r, a distance of 7 miles. Its upper surface is 
about 600 ft. above the lake, and seen from a 
distance appears flat; but it is deeply furrowed 
and seamed by streamlets, which have penetrated 
into the mass oelow. The upper part of Khashm 
Usdum is formed of strata of white saliferous and 
gypseous marl, the lower of solid salt-rock; and 
these materials are laid open to view in the nearly 
vertical cliff along which the ridge breaks off on 
the E, side. There can be no doubt that this 
terrace, like that of El-Lis^n, and others to be found 
at intervals on both sides of the lake, were parts of 
the bed of the lake itself when its waters stood at a 
much higher level than at present. It is separated 
from the base of the limestone table-land by a 
valley of broken ground, strewn with blocks of 
rock, about half a mile in width, and eroded by 
torrential action. 

The Ascent of Ahrabhim (‘scorpions’). — ^From the 
S. shore of the lake an extensive tract, composed 
partly of slime, partly of woods Jirid - 

extends as far as the semicircular i' v '■ .c' 
bounds the Gh5r in that direction. This marsh is 
liable to floods, and its surface is strewn with 
trunks of trees hi onirlii down by the torrents. The 
terrace by which it is bounded is 500 ft. high, and 
is formed of marls overlaid by bods of sand, gravel, 
and loam, which extend southwards into the 
Arabah. They are deposits formed over the old 
bed of the lake when its waters were 500-600 ft. 
above their present level. The terrace seems t** 
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atw^wer to the ‘ Ascent of Akrahhim * referred to in 
Job 15® in connexion with the boundary of Judah. 
Hobinson regards* ' ’s ‘ Ihe terrace as marking 

the limits of the ‘ m »r j :i(i il-' Arabah respectively; 
a view in which the present writer concurs. 

Leml of the Surface . — The Dead Sea was soimded 
in 1848 by Lieut. Lynch, who found that it de- 
scended to a depth of 1278 ft. at a point about 5 
miles N. of Costigan. It is now kno■^vn that the 
surface itself descends to a greater depth below that 
of the ocean than any sheet of water on the globe. 
This fact remained ■’ " until 1836-7, when 

H. von Schubert ai i*' . ‘ ■ visited Palestine, 
and made barometric observations in the J ordanic 
basin. These were followed and confirmed by CoL 
Wilson (now Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson) and the 
officers of the Ordnance Survey of Palestine by 
actual levelling from the shore of the Mediterranean 
to that of the Dead Sea itself, and have established 
the fact that the surface of the latter falls to a 
depth of 1292 ft. below that of the former. Nor 
is it Mirprl'ing this result was not detected 

before i I'e and the level were brought to 

hear on its determination ; for there is nothing in the 
atmosphere around the lake which suggests to the 
traveller, by his sensations alone, that lie sustains 
a more than ordinary atmospheric pressure ; and the 
two seas being shut off from each other by a high 
table-land 50 miles across, comparison of levels by 
means of the eye is impossible. ^ With the increase 
of barometric pressure there is a corresponding 
increase of temperature. Hence, while in winter 
snow frequently lies on the plateaux of Judsea and 
of Moah, it is unlmown on the shores of the Dead 
Sea; and the Arab tribes go down to the Ghor 
with their flocks of sheep and goats, and camp over 
the plain during the winter months. Thus when, 
in December 1893, the writer found himself standing 
on the edge of the terrace overlooking the Ghor, he 
beheld at his feet a wide plain stretching away 
northwards towards the margin of the Dead Sea, 
and to a large extent green with vegetation and 
thickets of small trees- To the right in an open 
space were seen several large Beddwm camps, from 
which the shouts of wild men, the harking of dogs, 
and the bellowing of camels ascended. Numerous 
flocks of black goats and white sheep were being 
tended by women in long blue cloaks ; and on the 
party of travellers being observed, groups of merry 
children came tripping up towards Sie path accom- 
panied by a few of the elders, and, ranging them- 
selves in a line, courteously returned salutations. 
Here the Arabs remain enjoying the warmth of the 
plain till the increasing heat of the summer’s sun 
calls them away to their high pasture grounds on 
the table-land of Edom and Moah. At a short 
distance farther towards the shore of the lake is 
the village of Es-Safieh, inhabited by a tribe of 
fellahin called the Ghawameh, who By means of 
irrigation from the Wady el-Hessi cultivate with 
success fields of wheat, maize, dhurah, indigo, and 
cotton, while they rear herds of camels and flocks 
of sheep and goats. On the produce of these fields 
the Arabs togely depend for their supplies of food 
and raiment, which they obtain by a land of rude, 
often compulsory, barter. 

Boundaries of the Qhor , — ^The Dead Sea basin 
and its ancient deposits are hounded along the E. 
by the high plateau of Moab, and on the W. by 
the nearly equally high table-land of Judsoa. The 
lain of Ei- Ain III ay a in Moab reaches a level of 
100 ft. above tne Mediterranean, and, con- 
sequently, of about 4400 ft. above the Dead Sea. 
The slopes of the escarpment along which the 
plateau oreaks off are sometimes terraced, some- 
times precipitous, and are eroded by numerous 
streanib u itli thermal springs, of which that of the 
Zerka Ma*m (or CallirhoS) is ■'■he most celebrated. 
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The W. slopes of the Ghor are equally^ seamed 
by river courses which cut deep into the limestone 
strata, and have their sources in spriims near the 
summit of the table-land. The cliffs of Eas Mersed, 
Engedi, and Masada,* the latter crowned by the 
ruined fortress, are prominent features of the 
W. shore; while the walled city of Kerak, the 
capital of Moab, crowns the heights on the E 
side. , , . . 

Investigations by geologists in recent 
times have dispelled some of the old ideas regarding 
the origin of this mysterious inland lake. It is 
now knowm not to be the crater of a volcano, and it 
is almost equally certain that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were not overwhelmed in its waters. These re- 
searches have also resulted in showing that the 
area of the Dead Sea waters is not very different 
from what it was in the days of Abraham and Lot. 
It is now known, through the observations of 
Tristram, Lartet, Hull, and others, that the Dead 
Sea occupies a part of the trough, or depression in 
the crust, produced by subsidence along the line of 
a ‘fault’ or system of ‘faults’ (fractures accom- 
panied by displacement of the strata) which has 
been traced from the G. of Akabah along the 
line of the Jordan-Arabah Valley to the base of 
Hermon (see Arabah). This fracture was produced 
owing to the terrestrial movements which resulted 
in the whole region being elevated out of the sea 
after the close of the Eocene period. In con- 
sequence of this faulting and displacement, the 
formations on the opposite sides of the Ghor do 
not correspond with each other ; those on the E., 
or Moabite, side being more ancient than those on 
the W. side at similar levels. Thus, while 
the whole W. side of the Ghor is formed of 
Cretaceous limestones, the flanks of the Moabite 
escarpment are composed of very ancient volcanic 
rocks at the base; overlain successively by Car- 
boniferous and older Cretaceous beds, ana only 
surmounted at a level of about 3009-4000 ft. 
above the lake by the Cretaceous limestones 
which come down to the water’s edge along the 
W. shore. 

The fundamental rocks laid open on the flanks of 
Jebel Shomar, a massive and precipitous mountain 
which rises behind Es-Safieh, and runs along the 
E. side of the Ghor for several miles, are 
composed of great beds of volcanic materials 
", tuffs, and sheets of porphyry, pene- 
trated by numerous dykes). They have a might 
dip northwards, and are overlain by red and purple 
sandstoncii ‘jiid coiiglonuTab*" of Carboniferous age 
(‘Desert "^l^d^torle’I, tiieii bv Carboniferous lime- 
stone forming the terrace of Lehruscli, and this by 
the red and variegated sandstones of Lower 
Cretaceous age (‘Nubian sandstone’) which form 
the greater part of the mountain flanks, and are 
ultimately overlain by the Cretaceous limestones 
composing the crest of the Moabite and Edomite 
escarpment. 

Such is the general geological structure as far as 
rognnl" tluj more ancient formations. The form 
and jofitiiio" of theGhSr V. ■ b’ .] 

by rain and river action i'. r.'M(‘ r i !‘ . . 

times. At the latter stage, corresponding to the 
close of the Glacial epoch, the waters of the Jordauic 
Valley ajijicar to have risen to such a degree as to 
have "foruiod a lake whose area included those of 
Merom, Galilee, and the Dead Sea, and whose 
S. margin extended into the Arabah as far 
as the 'Ain Ahu Werideli; thus producing a lake 
which had a length from N. to S. of 200 miles, 
and whose surface rose to the level of the Mediter- 

* The fortress of Masada Mvas the last lefiige of the hand of 
Zea-oM of the Jews who defended themselves against Silva, the 
Boiflan general (a.d. 71), and at last destroyed themselves ta 
escape capture (Jos. Ware, vii. viiL ix.). 
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ranean. The evidence for this conclusion is to be 
found in the occurrence of terraces of lacustrine 
materials at intervals down the Arabah from 'Ain 
Abu Werideh, a locality nearly 40 miles S. of 
the margin of the Ghor. These terraces contain 
numerous semi-fossil shells of the genera Mdama 
and Melancmsis.* It is easy to understand that 
during the Glacial epoch the large rainfall and the 
meltmg of the snows of the Lebanon, accompanied 
by a climate less tropical than that which now 
prevails, may have added (».. (o ! he supplies 
of water poured into the fb;-''. -iiv bj thus rais- 
ing the surface to the level indicated. With 
the subsequent diminishing rainfall, and the recur- 
rence of sub-tropical conditions of climate, evapora- 
tion would gradually gain upon jprecipitation ; and 
the surface of the waters, contracting stage by stage, 
would ultimately fall to their present limits, where 
evaporation and supply have nearly balanced each 
other. It was durmg such successive stages of 
diminution in volume, and lowering of the surface, 
that the terraces of lacustrine materials were 
formed, and converted into land surfaces; these 
commence at their highest limit with those of Abu 
Werideh, and are succeeded by others at lower and 
lower levels till the present margin of the Dead Sea 
shore is reached. The salinification of the waters 
necessarily accompanied this process ; because the 
salts dissolved in the waters remained behind during 
the process of evaporation, and consequently tended 
to augment till saturation was reached. The Dead 
Sea waters, therefore, resemble those of all closed 
lakes which are more or less saline owing to similar 
causes, t 

Litebatubi.— OoJider, Tent WorJe^ 1880 ; Hull, ‘Arabia Petrsea 
and Palestine,’ In Jfem. PEF^ 1886 ; Lartet, Voyage (TEi^lora^ 
Hon de la Mer Aforte, 1880 ; Lynch, Eeport of U,S. Expedition to 
the Jordan and Dead Sea, 1852 ; Eobmson, BR, 1865 ; De Saulcy, 
T” j’ d • * 'a Syrie, 1853 ; Schubert, Beise in den Morgenland, 
I' '■ Land of Israel, 2nd ed. 1872, Land of Moab, 
1873, * Fauna and Flora of Palestine/ in Mevfi, PEE, 18«4 ; G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Oeog. 499 fl. E. HULL. 

DEAFNESS.— See Medicine. 

DEAL. — ^A ‘deal’ is a part or share {A.-S. dael^ 
Ger. theil), and it may be a large or small part. 
In mod. Eng. we are allowed to say only ‘ he gave 
a great deal, or a good deal, of trouble,’ scarcely 
‘he gave a deal of trouble/ and never *a small 
deal.’ In older Eng. Chaucer could say {House of 
Farnet i. 331)— 

‘ 0, have ye men swich goodliheed 
In speche, and never a deel of trouthe?' 

And Latimer could represent philosophers saying 
that ‘God walked up and down in Heaven, ana 
thinketh never a deal of our affairs.’ In AV deal 
is used in the phrase ‘tenth deal’ or ‘ tenth deals,’ 
for Heb. wherever that word occurs 

(RV ‘ tenth part ’ or ‘ tenth parts ’). See Weights 
AND Measures. 

Tc ‘ »h d’ ' ;i) <1 or d.-it (.\ -S (}tieVih\ as in 2 S 61^ 

'he ('I'aii nil .lu . to ♦ one a cake*: 

1 Oh I'r*, Is ‘d !'*■• I " id !o !’i«' '■ " , and Ro 12 » 

‘according as God hath dealt to every man ’the measure of 
faith.* Of. Wyclif, Lk 9 I 6 ‘ And whanric he luvrlde lake the f^e 
looves and twei fischis, he bilieeld in to heueiie, and blesside 
hem, and brak and delide 10 hise disciphs, that thci echulden 
H, ' - . 1 -, ' *<• . iv, nnd Coverdale, Dn 628 ‘Thy 

kf I" P‘ ■ . - I r >'11 this the verb passed into 

I M N I - .1 , z »< , <‘r ' V .1 a person, and then having 

A* -j ■ . ‘ I. ' ■ ■»- .'.at are freely found in AY 

as in mod u-e, Ac ‘ i mu it>ari, about i^hom all the multitude 
of the Je^n iia\e dealt uiili me ’ (•tsrbx** ‘made siut 

tome*). J. Hastings. 


♦ Mount Seir, p. 90; Phys Geol Arnhin Petreea, etc, j)p 13-79. 
t The waters of the Dead Sea yield 24-o7 lbs of salt m 100 lbs 
of water, those of the Atlantic yieloiiipr only 6 lbs of isa'i iii 
the same quantity; the former ooiisiat ol cli'orub'8 of hrie, 
magnesia, sodium, and. potassium, and m smaller proportions of 
sulphates and bromides of the same substances. The large 
quantity of bromine (occurring as bromide of magnesium) has 
attracted the attentiou of naturalists, and is supposed to bo a 
volcanic emanation. 
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DEAR, DEARTH. — Dear is used in AV in two 
senses: (1) Beloved, as Eph 5^ ‘Be ye therefore 
followers of God as dear children* {dyaTnrrds, RV 
* beloved ’). In this sense is Col * the kingdom 
of his d. Son,’ which AV, along with Cov., Cran., 
Gen., and Bishops’, retained from Tindale, though 
Wyclif ’s ‘the^sone of his louynge’ was nearer the 
Greek (o vlds rijs dydTnjs ai^rov; Kheims, RV, ‘the Son 
of his love’). See BELOVED. (2) Fredous, Ac 20^ 
‘neither count I my life d. unto myself’ (Hjutos). 
Cf. Ps 72^^ Cov. ‘deare shal their bloude be in his 
sight,’ and 116^® ‘right deare in the sight of the 
Lorde is the death of his sayntes,* both preserved in 
Pr. Bk. version, the rii^: - ’ . • b ’n/ ihat he coimtfc 
it too precious to lea\c .i ii'in' . bg- (i. 

Dearth.— That which is precious is rare, as 1 S Si C5ov. *The 
worde of y« Lorde was deare at the same tyme* ; and from 
‘dear* in this sense was formed ‘dearth*— scarcity, famine. 
Dearth occurs m AV Gn 4l54&»s, % K 4^3, 2 Oh 623, Neh 6S (all 
RV ‘famine* in Gn, 2 Ch, keeping ‘dearth’ in 2 K, Neh) ; 
Jer 141 RV ‘ drought *) ; Ac 7ii 1128 , BV ‘ famine ’) ; 

and RV adds Job 622 (^53^ AV ‘famine’), though it retams 
‘famme* for the same Heb. in 308. J, HASTINGS. 

DEATH.— See Eschatology, Life. 

DEBATE.— To debate (fr. old Er. dehatre, Lat. 
de down, hatuere beat) now means to discuss, and a 
‘ d.’ is a discussion, which is expected to he amic- 
able. But in earlier Eng. ‘ to debate ’ was to fight 
( ' . and ‘debate’ was strife, quairelling. 

1 ■ , Geneva ‘there was debate bet weene the 

heardmen of Abrams cattell, and the heardmen of 
Lots cattell ’ ; and Lk 12®^ Cov. ‘ Thynke ye that 
I am come to brynge peace upon earth —I tell you 
nay, but rather debate.’ In this sense only is 
debate used in AV, whether as vb. or subst. As 
vb. Pr25® ‘Debate thy cause with n i hbir" 
(so RV), and Is 27® (RV ‘contend’’; both 
‘strive,’ ‘go to law’). As subst. Is 58^ (nvs, RV 
‘ contention ’) ; Sir 28® ‘ A sinful man disquieteth 
friends, and maketh d. among them that be at 
peace’ {iKBdWei dia^oXi^y ; cf. 2 Ti 3® AVm, Tit 2® 
AVm, and see Makebate) ; Ro 1®®, 2 Co 12®® {ipis, 
RV ‘ strife ’). J. Hastings. 

DEBIR (T57).— The king of Eglon, who acc. to 
Jos 10® joined other four kings against Joshua, but 
was defeated and put to death along with his 
allies at Makkedah. 

DEBIR (T37, AaBelp, Ddbir). — 1. The name is 
generally supposeu to mean ‘back’; hence = 
hindmost chamber,^ inner'rmst room of a temple, 
and so it is used in 1 K 6* to denote the Holy of 
Holies. The city must have been a sacred one, 
with a well-known h iii|»b». Tl i- borne out 
by its two other nam(‘-, - ;»' ■ r or ‘Book- 

town’ (Jos 16^^, Sept. 7ro\cs and Kir- 

iath-sannah, ‘city of in'-lnicLion ’ i,Joa 16^); 
and W. Max Miiller (Asten und Europa, 1894) has 
shown tliat in an Egyptijin jKijTyru'-, known as the 
‘Travels of the Mouar,’ \tiiicM Vas written in the 
time of Ramses n. (B.a 1300), and is a sarcastic 
account of an Egyptian traveller’s misadventures 
in Canaan, reference is made to the town. The 
writer remarks : ‘ Thou hast not seen Kiriath-anah 
near Beth-thupar, nor dost thou know Adullam 
and Zidiputa. ’ W e learn from the geographical list 
of Slii'-liak that the last-named place was in the 
soutii of Judah, and the Egyptian Thupar, which 
is followed by the detemimative of ‘ writing/ 
would represent a Hebrew SOpher or ‘scribe.’ As 
Anab is associated with Kiriath-s^her in Jos 11“ 
16®®, we must conclude that the Egyptian writer 
has interchanged the equivalent terms Kiriath 
and Beth, and that the Massoretes have wrongly 
vocalised the second element in the name of the 
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city, whicli should he sopher^ ‘ scribe,’ instead of 
sepher^ ‘ book.’ It was a ‘ city of scribes,’ where a 
library must have existed, filled with clay books 
inscrioed with cuneifomi characters siinilar to 
those found at Tel ehAmama, and in the libraries 
of Assyria and Babylonia. The latter were usually 
established in the chamber of a temple.* 

It is possible that the name of Kiriath-sannah 
nrriv h'- in rue of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 

V ‘ den orientalischen Samml^ngeny 

in, JN 0 . 199), where we read : ‘ The country of 
Gath-carmel has fallen away to Tagi, and the 
men of the city of Gath; he is in Beth-sanL’ 
This would locate the city in the neighbourhood of 
Gath, 

In the OT Dehir is described as in the moun- 
tains of Judah, like Socoh and Eshtemoh (Jos 15 
and not far from Hebron, from whence Caleb 
^went up’ toit(vA®). It was in ‘the Negeb’ of 
Judah, and near it were ‘the upper springs and 
the nether springs ’ of water. After leaving Lach- 
ish [Tell el‘Hesy) and Eglon {Tell en-NejUehVi^ 
Joshua marched to Hebron, and then ‘returned’ 
to Dehir (Jos 10^®). Unfortunately, . 

do not enable us to fix the exact 
city, though the expression ‘ went up ’ may imply 
that it lay to the north. This would certainly 
have been the case if it is the same as the Beth- 
sani of the Tel ehAmama tablet. The identifica- 
tion with the modem Dh^herlyeh (from Arab, 
dkahr^ ‘back’) rests upon a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the name of Debir: Petrie found there 
no traces of anything older than the Roman 
period: 

Debir was taken by Othniel the Kenizzite, in 
return for which Caleb gave him his daughter 
Achsah in marriage (Jos Jg There 

must con'-cqiuM'l.l/ he some error iu the text of 
Jos i\heio it is said that Joshua had 

already taken Debir, and destroyed all its inhabit- 
ants, Moreover, the city of Debir is not men- 
tioned among the confederates in where, 

on the contrary, Dehir is stated to he the king of 
Eglon. 

2. DjfcBTK (Jos 13®®). The border of Dehir 
(or Lidebir) is stated to have formed part of the 
frontiers of Gad, not far from Mahanaim. If the 
reading Lidebir is accepted, the place may perhaps 
be idenlilied with Lodehar of 2 S 9^. 

3. Debir in Jos 15^ is described as in the 
direction of the north-eastern comer of Judah, 
towards the valley of Achor and Gilgal. The 
Sept, however, reads #ri rb r^raprov rijs <pdpcLYYos 

and the Tulg. has Dehera. Acc. to Hupfeld 
(Ps 28®) and Wellh. (Sam, 145 n.) here= 

westward. A, H. Sayce. 

DEBORAH (rnb^ ‘a bee’). — 1. The nurse of 
Bebekah, died on Jacob’s return to Can., and was 
buried under the terebinth {‘ Allon-hacuth ’) below 
Bethel (Gn 35® E). 2* The heroine of the great 
battle by the Kishon in which Sisera and his allies 
were defeated (Jg 4 and 5). After a period of 
oppression and insecurity, which had lasted since 
the days of Shamgar (Jg5®), and had fallen heavily 
upon the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel, 
D., a woman of marti^ and determined spirit, 
together with Barak, resolved to free their people 
from the ■ '•/ i - -io's- of the Canaanites. Issachar, 
their tribe (Jg 5^), had been the principal sufferer, 
but could not cope with the enemy unaided. 
Accordingly, the summons was sent round to all 

• A full discussion of the meaning of the name is given by 
Moore {Judgesj p. 25 if.), who formerly connected T£30 in ISD 'p 
with Aramaic TSp ‘border, frontaer.* Kiriath-sepher would on 
this etymology be ‘ ^ ' * a suitable enough meaning. 

But for phonetic * stancl in the way Moore has 

now abandoned this derivation. 

the tribes,* claiming their assistance in the causa 
of J" the national God. Ephraim, Bc-ja'‘'.m. 
West Manasseh, Zebulun, Naphtali, wiiii 
chiefs, rallied round Issachar ; Reuben, Gilead { s= 
Gad), Dan, and Asher refused to respond ( Jg 5^®’^®). 

Fox the first time after the settlement in Canaan 
the tribes of Isr. acted in something like a national 
■. . ‘\v : It was the genius and courage of D. that 
!i‘-i i;..!! 1 this united action. To meet the Isr. 

.. . ' ■ \i ' 1 - o'* Canaan, under the leader- 

snip ot bisera, marched to the attack ; the battle 
took place in the neighhouihood of Taanach and 
Megiddo, along the right bank of the Kishon 
(Jg 5^^)- A great storm came on, and the swollen 
torrent worked havoc among the Can. forces, so 
that it seemed as if the powers of nature were 
fighting against them (Jg 6®^'®®); Sisera had to 
seek safety in flight. A woman had successfully 
initiated the war, and a woman brought it to a 
victorious conclusion. Jael, by a hold stratagem, 
slew Sisera with a shattering blow from a tent- 
mallet as he stood drinking in her tent (Jg 5®^"®^). 

Such is the history of the event which has made 

D. famous among the women of the Bible, as it 
may be gathered from the song in Jg 5. This 
splendid ode was prob. not written by D. herself ; 
the verbs in v.^** are to be rendered by the 2nd pers. 
rather than by the 1st ; cf. v.^®. V.^ merely says, 
‘then sang D. and Barak,’ a remark due to the 
later editor. But the song may well he the work 
of a (u'li as its style and contents 

suggest : ii !imy < lu.m, therefore, to be the highest 
author; i\ lor i lie e\ cnts which it records. 

Another account, a prose version, is contained in 
chapter 4. The two accounts agree in the main 
features, but exhibit considerable differences in 
detail. In D. is styled both prophetess and 

judge, while her seat is ‘ under the palm-tree of D., 
Detween Ramah and Bethel, in the hill country of 
Ephraim,’ whither the children of Israel resorted 
for judgment. 

It IS here implied that her authority had been 
long established, and that it extended over Israel 
(‘she was judging Israel at that time,’ 4^). This 
goui'ir of her position reflects the theory of 

ihc comp ii i of Judges— a late writer.f Further, 
her seat is placed in the S., in the territory of 
Benjamin, far from the area of the troubles. This 
necessitates distant iK^golia lions with Barak, and 
introduces serious dilhculties into the narrative. 

It is possible that D.’s connexion with Ramah and 
Bethel may be due to a confusion based on Gn 35®, 
for which, again, the compiler may he responsible. 

We may conclude from 4®’® that her home was 
somewhere near Kadesh, the city of Barak ; t thus 
both would l)clong to D-nchar (as 5^®), the chief 
sufierer under ilio oppres'^ion. See Barak. 

In the prose version (4^'®® in the main) she is 
^ styled a prophetess. Thus, in the manner of pro- 
! phecy, she announces the plan of the attack (4®* 
promises success (v.'^*^), and declares who shall carry 
off the honours of the victory (v.®). All these are 
features not found in ch. 5, and as coming from ch. 

4 must be pionouuc-cd of iiifeiior historical value. 

For the oiJioi (incigciuc-? connected with the 
mention of Jjibiri, iIhj po-^iriori of the battle, the 
deed of Jael, the authorities must he consulted. 

■ , ■ • l' 1 ‘ l u iorsetzt u, erUwrt^ 

IS (Kmigsberger 

UuJicii, 1 .); Biidfle, iiic/it. u. Sam 101-107; M. Vernea 

* Except Simeon and Levi. Judab is not mentioned ; it had 
not entered into any close connexion with the other tubes, 
and was cut off from them by a Ime of Canaanite strongholds 
(Jg 129 Jos 91"). 

•f 41-3 21 24 51. 31 b belong to the Deuteronomic compiler of 

Jud; — ( - , a-g 14a. 

‘ ■. s , hence some think 

that both are names of the same person, and that Barak was 
Deborah’s husband. This is merely a fancj 
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^ ’ JuiveSf xxiv. 1892; G A. Goose, Hist, and 

' ■ * 0. Niebuhr, FersucA e%n&r Reconst, deg 

if ■ ' . , G. F. Moore, Judges (1895), 127-173* 

3. Deborah (AV Debora), the grandmother of 
Tobifc, To 1®. G, A. Cooke. 

DEBT, DEBTOR.—^. In OT,— i Te‘t‘7n8.—rr\h in Qal^ EV 
borrow, ptcp. borrower, LXS 'hmii^nrQet,i, Vulg fcenus accipio, 
mutuo sumo pecunias, mutuor, mutuum acc!ip%o ; in Hiph EV 
l&fhd (i.e. cause to borrow), ptcp. lender, LXX 
ntXpvifu, Vulg. pemnuim mutitam do, foeneror, mi? is also 
used in the sense of jam, and the sense of borrow may be 
derived from the dependence of the borrower on the lender, 
hut join, and borrow, may be independent roots of 
different origin (so Puerst). Levi, Levite, is not necessarily 
connected with either. 

(also in form Qal and Hiph., EV lend on usury, 
take usury, exact {usury ) ; Qal ptcp. areditor, extortioner, also 
gpven in Dt 152 for ‘possessor of a loan of his 

hand,* in Dt 2^"^ thy debtor is u nj^iN i-o, ‘the 

man to whom thou are lending,* or ‘a creditor.* So Is 242 
D cf- 1 S 222 «bLe to whom anyone is a usurer,* 

one who borrows on usury,* EV the giver of usury to hvm. 
1 VY Ji j . . - with e^ukvy (owe), and (for ptcp ) 

r. dill- , '.^'ptus (debtoiy. Yvdg. commodo, exigo, 
usuras exigo, and for ptcp. creditor, fcenerator. 2 K 47 EV 

debt, LXX rixws, Vulg. creditori (reading the ptcp.). 

EV d^bt, loan, LXX c^ttXvi/xa, Vulg debitum. 

EV usury, exaction, LXX u.’rce.in^ins, Vulg. ces aUenum, 
exactio. This root has been connected with bite, cf. 

in ref. to the nature and effects of usury ; or with rW2 
forget, because payment of a debt is remitted for a tune (Ges. 
Thes.). 

(“]ii^a=bite) EV usury, LXX T«*af, Vulg. usura. In Dt 
2320 2l(Eng.lfl.20)theH^ipA.of ISJ'J is used for ‘lend on usury,* 
and the Qal for ‘borrow on usury.’ LXX Hiph. ixrcxiut, Qal 
; Vulg. Hvph. fcenero, commodo. 

(nsn become great), EV increase (and in AV of 
Pr 288 unjust gain), LXX jrXMv«^,aoj, ««■/ irX0u, Vulg. super- 
abundantia, foenus, amplius. - ■ ^ 

together, Lv 2536, Ezk 188-17 ■ 

takes *];^j as interest on a loan of money, and n^'ann as interest 
on a loan of corn, etc. etc., but in Dt 2320 (Eng. 19) we have *|b ?3 * of 
money ... of food ... of anything.* 

2in, Ezk 187, EV debtor, Oxf. Heb Lex. debt, LXX i<^tiX6yr<K, 
Vulg. debvtori. 

Qal, borrow on pledge, EV borrow, LXX Vulg. 

ac ■*' . . r" ’ ' 'on pledge, EV lend, LXX ZonvilZ^, 

V t r u ‘Up, anything ^ven as security for 

the payment of a loan or the fulfilment of any obhgation, EV 
pf > ' T X\ ’ tix Vi ’g. pfignus. In Dt 24i0a Qal denom. occurs 
« ‘..re (Ihe I rO. B LTV 'lab TJV r/7*' f'.v* - rz^* ; 'V 
’ • * ' 'g '/ row t>r'tn 's'lnoroft -ii ‘-ui *m - • . 

! , 1 , *■ ) .'V Otva.i'-e 

the borrower was bou'i'! v» * ■>,' y" ** , i . •* p, .-ir/i 

tiny asan Aram, loan wor(', Ji" i 1» ■ ■ |» '• 

Jsns ‘hold firmly.* 

Qal (lit. Und, cf. tsnj?), EV take or lay a pledge, LXX 
Mxvp&lx, Vuig. phrases with jp^ntw ; nj»bn, EV pledge, 
LXX VnSIg. pignus. 

nip Qal* Hithpa., EV ^arety, give pledges, mortgage, make 
a wag&r, LXX htyrltty, Vulg. t-inndu, nn n ,‘rrio, ui’.jussor 
ersdn, vadem me offero, pmpi I r/Mj , r.VX Vulg. 

arrhabo, pignus. 0^ ^ becometh surety, 

TiXX iyyvmfAtyov ixyvtiffBou, Vulg. spoudo, 

(ask) obtains from the context the sense of borrow in 
Ex 2214, 2 K 48 EV, and similarly the Hiph. xosky-lend in 
1 S 128 EVm. 

ii. In History. — 1. Carnes of Debt . — ^Tbere is no 
trace in OT of any system of commercial credit. 
Loans of money or large purchases on credit do not 
occur as ordinary and natural incidents of trade. 
Debt (except of the most temporary character, see 
below on Fledges, and on Gn 38^® ; and cf. Ex 22^^) 
is an exceptional misfortune ; it is always the poor 
man who borrows, Ex 22^. The existence of a 
developed credit system in Babylonia is no proof of 
the existence of Jiny similar system in Israel. In 
such, as in many other matters, it is as precarious to 
argue from Babylon to Israel as it would be now from 
England to Afghanistan. This absence of com- 


mercial credit naturally resulted from the fact that 
the Israelites of the monarchy were not a commercial 
people, and that their trade was mostly in the 
hands of the Phoen. and other foreigners. The 
other ordinary causes of debt must have operated 
m Israel. ^ ’ * agencies would create debts 

speedily pai . ■ ; misfortune, < a >. ■ j , 

and ‘i . t. i ‘.1 : .i 5 serious indebted- 
ness. V :■ « .1 / arose from failure 

of c'^'^ ■ o'* ” j pressure of taxa- 

tion for the home government or for the payment 
of foreign tribute (Neh 5^). Though debt cannot he 
said to have been uncommon in Israel, — Is 24^ 
mentions the borrower and the lender as social 
types, — yet it seems to have been comparatively 
rare, so that it was never accepted as natural and 
legitimate. Tb i - . . . ‘j s i - oi* i the paucity of refer- 
ences to deb., oi iis connected with debt, 
and also from the primitive character of these terms, 
e.ff. ‘he who has a creditor’ for ‘ debtor’ (1 S 22^) 

2. Leading Cases. — In Gn 38^® Judah promises 
Tamar a kid, and gives her his si^et, etc., as a 
pledge that he will discharge the debt thus created. 
He rorthwith sends her the kid. In 2 K ‘4^*'^ a 
widow’s late husband had incurred a moderate debt, 
— it could be paid by selling a quantity of oil, — his 
family were still liable for the (lebt. The creditors 
were expected to recoup themselves by selling her 
two sons for slaves. Elisha accepts this as a 
matter of course, and can only relieve his friend by 
a miracle. In Neh 5 the farmers are in distress 
through drought and taxes, they have borrowed 
money at 1 p. c. per month on their land. (Nowack, 
i. 354, proposes to read dnss'd for riND. ) The debtors 
had defaulted, their lands had been seized, and 
some had been compelled to sell their children. 
In response to a solemn appeal from Nehemiah 
(he and his suite being among the lenders^ the 
lands and interest were restored, possibly tl-e debts 
were wholly or partially cancelled. The only 
other mention of actual debt is 1 S 22^, w^here 
debtors resort to David in his exile. 

lii. In the Law, Prophets, eto. — The necessity of 
borrowing is regarded as a misfortune, sometimes 
a pnnishment for sin (Dt 15® 28^®* oftener un- 
deserved, and therefore entitling the borrower to 
assistance. His richer brethren should assist him 
with loans (Dt 15'^'^^), even in view of the approach- 
ing year of release (Ps 37^® 112®, Pr 19^‘^); with- 
out interest (Ex 222^ [ JE], Dt 23^* [Eng. Ly 
2536. 37 [H], Ps 15®, Pr 28®, Ezk 18®-''^ 22“, Neh 5). 
Nowack, i. 354, and Benzinger, 350, understand 
that Ex 22^® only forbids exce-ssive usury (B. takes 
as gloss), so that the absolute prohibition of 
interest first appears in Dt. Such prohibitions 
do not extend to loans to foreigners. No provision 
i- madoin ilnOaw foi Llioioe ov'-iy of dob., but non- 
payment of debt is condemned' in Ps Both 

the law and the presets are chiefly concerned to 
protect the debtor. The law restricts the exaction 
of pledges : a widow’s clothing (Dt24i’'), the nether 
or upper millstone (Dt 24®), the widow’s ox (Job 
24®), should not be taken in pledge. The creditor 
(Dt 24^<’*i®) may not go into the debtor’s house to 
fetch a pledge, but must wait outside till the 
debtor brings him a pledge of the debtor’s choosing 
(Dillm., Benz.). This pledge would often consist 
of clothing (Am 2®, Pr 20^"* 27^®, Job 22®) ; and 'ri'/ht 
not be kept <i\MidgM iTx 22®® [JE], Ih 2i . 
Pledges are lailioi ailinjiicl than approved of; » 
pious Israelite would not require a pledge (Job 22' 
24®), or, at any rale, would piornprly re^iore ii 
(Ezkl8^’^®33^®)— -w'liotlicr with or vMiliout payiucni 
is not obvious. Tlie law also limits claims on 
debtors by the laws of Jubilee and of the Seventh 
Year. In Ex 23^*^* (JE) the land is to be 
released (ni^D^n ‘thou shalt release it’), i.e left 
fallow, every seventh year; cf. Lv 25 (H). This 
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provision does not occtit in Dt, but Dt 15^"® appoints 
a release, of debt every seventh year. This 

has been understood {a) as a cancelling^ of 
interest during the seventh year, which is im- 
possible in view of the absolute prohibition of 
interest in the immediate context,* (6) as imra- 
toriwm, the creditor being forbidden to demand 
payment during the seventh year, hut being 
allowed to do bo at its close ; (c) as an absolute and 
final cancelling of debt, as in Solon’s dTroKOTnfi, 
In any case, some relief in the matter of debt 
would be specially welcome for the year during 
which the land lay fallow. The did not 
extend to foreigners. 

As the debtor or his family might be sold to pay 
debt (cf . above and Lv 25®^* Is 50^), the provisions 
for the humane treatment of Heb, slaves, for their 
release in the seventh year (Ex 21^), or (with the 
land) at the Jubilee (Lv 25®*^'®®), are a further 
limitation of the rights of creditors. 

iv. Actual Practice . — Apart from ITeh 5 and the 
vague engagement in Neh 10®^ we do not read of 
these benevolent laws being observed. Probably, 
they were never consistently enforced as public 
law for any long period, when the Jews con- 
ceived themselves hound by the letter of the^ law, 
they at once devised a means of systematically 
evading the Deuteronomic This and other 

laws represent a standard favoured by public opinion 
and sometimes observed by generous and pious 
Israelites (Ezk 18^). Creditors generally took 
pledges, required sureties, exacted interest, and 
seized the land, family, and person of their del3tors. 
Is 24* mentions the giver and taker of usury as 
social types. The warnings against suretyship 
(Pr 6^ 11^ 20^® 22*® 27^^) indicate severe treatment 
of debtors ; according to Pr 22^ the borrower is the 
slave of the lender, and Jer 15^® indicates a bitter 
feeling between borrower and lender quite at 
variance with the ideal of charitable loans. 

P. Apocr. and NT. — No actual case of debt 
occurs in either. Both, like OX, inculcate duty of 
lending and paying (Sir 29, Lk 6^* Ro 13®). 
Mt 6^^ suggests a generous treatment of debtors. 
Sir 18®® points out the danger of borrowing. 

In NT debt occurs chiefly in the parables, The 
Two Debtors (Lk 7^* the Two (Creditors (Mt 
18**'*®). In the latter we find that, as in Greece 
and Rome, the slave could have property of his 
own, and thus become a debtor to his master. 
The treatment of a defaulter is entirely at his 
master’s disposal. Here too, however, the person 
of the ordinary debtor may be seized for debt. In 
the parables of the Talents (Mt 25^^“®®) and Pounds 
(Lk 19^^“*^), and the narratives of tb ■ C j i if 
theTeinple(Mt2li*SMklP®-“ I.K l,i- - 'n2- 
we come upon the advanced commercial system of 
the Rom. Empire, with mon^-changers, bankers, 
and commercial usury, which Christ mentions with- 
out condemning. In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 16^*^®) we trace a credit system in con- 
nexion with agriculture. Interest is not con- 
demned in NT. 

LiTEHATtniB. — See commentaries on passages cited, esp, 
Driver on Dt and sections on debt in Peb. Arch, of 
Benzmgerand of Nowack. . W. H, BeNNETT, 

DECALOGUE— The law of the Ten Words, 
virtually a translation of the original Heb. name 
Dt 4^® 10^ cf. Ex 34*®) is the most 
suitable title of the ethical code prefixed to the 
Sinaitic legislation. The name ^Ten Command- 
ments’ is a less accurate rendering, and it pre- 
judges the disputed^ q^uestion as to whether all of 
the ten words aie of me nature of commandments. 
It is also called the Testimony (nn^ Ex 25*^), and 
the Covenant (nnii, Dt 9®). 

The accounts of the first publication of the D. 


contain a variety of extraordinaiy particulars ia 
attestation of its immediate divine origin and of 
its sovereign authority. The nation gathered at 
the foot of Sinai to receive a revelation (Ex 19^^). 
Amid thunder and lightning, and with the sound 
of a trumpet, the Lord descended upon the smoking 
mount (19^®®*), and from thence proclaimed the 
words of the law in articulate tones in the ears of 
the terrified people (20^®, Dt 4^*). The words thus 
uttered by the very voice were thereafter graven 
by the very finger of God on two tables of stone 
(Ex 31^®, Dt 41 ®). These tables, which were 
broken by Moses on witnessing the temporary 
apostasy of the people (Ex 32i®), were replaced by 
another pair on which God had promised to rewrite 
the former words (Ex 34^), and which were there- 
after deposited in the ark with a view to their 
safe-keeping and in token of their paramount 
importance (Dt 10®).* 

In consideration of these details, in which so 
much stress is laid on the authority of the D. and 
on the precautions taken for preserving it in its 
purity, it is remarkable that the Pent, contains 
two versions of it which exhibit not a few, or 
altogether unimportant, variations — the classic 
version, as it may be called, of Ex 20*'^*^, and the 
less-regarded version of Dt The principal 

gipci- occur in the reasons annexed to the 
fo!i» >) Mwi lii'i Ii commandments. Under the fourth 
Dt founds the duty of Sabbath observance, not 
upon the example of the God of Creation who 
rested from His works on the seventh day (Ex 20^^), 
but upon the dictates of humanity and of gratitude. 
‘ Observe the Sabbath-day to keep it holy . . . that 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and J" thy 
God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm : therefore J" thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath-day’ (Dt 6^*“^®). 
The fifth commandment, in the Deuteronomic text, 
sanctions filial conduct with the promise of pros- 
perity as well as of long life (5^®). In the tenth, it 
may oe added, Dt has a difierent order from Ex-— 
the wife being placed at the head of the series, while 
the coveting of the neighbour’s field, which would 
count for much with a peasant people, is expressly 
prohibited (5*^).t 

That the Exodus version of the D. is on the whoh 
superior to, i.e. older and purer than, the text of Dt, 
is the opinion of the great m^ority of modern 
scholars, including Delitzscli, Dillmann, W. B. 
Smith, Driver, t For this opinion the principal 
ground is that the variations in Dt are obviously 
a personal contribution from this author, some 
being mere amplifications in his wonted style, 
others instances of the intrusion of his character- 
istic ideas or expressions (cf. Dillmann, Exod. 
p. 200 j Driver, LuT^. 31). 

* Tic '<*(*.) ir* !'i Tv ' f (''o w- »i‘*{‘ r ’ r'- t’e-" <“om- 

I'-; ,'i ic* . <li i.-o c, ' '■ '■iui i'. iriscit ■ t 

4 P, “ ) iz. 1-1 K, w '"'s ' . «■ -s no- ( i i6 

i‘ ■ r I 1 \ '■ '-> ■ ; but this is not decisive as to its date — 
one section regarding it as dor*. id by r '"i ‘n i»r( 
sources (Driver, LOr p. 80), w ■ !' nr.r o*- - 11 ' ■ - ^ ri 

into the E stratum after the formulation of the Decalogue 
of Dt (Meisner, Der Delcalog p. 11). The J narrative is more 
pronoinent m Ex 32-34, and has often been alleged to set 
foitb an older ■suminai y us the kmic/ of the legislation (see 
^rtra), Ti la ’alter i ifereiice, apaii fiom other grounds, is 
r< 'Kbrcd -ver^ n’-cc.inoiis bv the raot. iliat a great part of the 
or'ji aal c<)»u<.n*s of J is no loMg.'r lie ore u.s ^le final redaction 
d'Vs noi d '■‘-rniirie \v’"»Lih'r me words were rewritten by God 
(Ex 34 I) or by Mot,bg (Ex 3423) 

t Other Dt ^a^latlons are multiplication of connecting par- 
ticles, and of details (the ox and the ass entitled to Sabbath 
restl, verbal changes (‘observe’ for ‘remember' in c. 4, ‘desire' 
for ‘covet’ in the mam body of c. 10), and allusive phmaes (‘As 
the Lord thy God commanded thee ’ in cs. 4 and 5). 

f Wellhausen, however, ‘protests against the d priori and 
consistent preference of the Exod. text,’ Comp, d Hex. : and 
evidence that his view is spreading is furnished by the argu- 
ment of Meisner’s painstaking monograph {JDer Dekdlog). 
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In opposition to the traditional conception of the 
D. as strictly Mosaic, three theories are widely 
represented m modern criticism— (1) that it is a 
prophetic compendium or manifesto belonging at 
the earliest to the 8th cent. B.C. ; (2) that it is in 
substance Mosaic, but that it was enlarged at a later 
period by the addition of one or more command- 
ments, or at least (3) of amplifications and sanctions 
of the original ‘ words.’ 

(1) Against the Mosaic origin it is argued that 

the tradition does not consistently maintain its 
claim, but alternatively exhibits a summary of a 
widely different character (Ex 34^^^*) as the Mosaic 
D. ( Wellhausen, Comp, d. Sox. p. 331 ff. ) * ; that 
the ancient ‘ Book of the Covenant ’ shows no 
i'( »; with its content (Baentsch, Bm 

Bun(i66vum, p. 92 ff,), and especially that both in 
general spirit and in detail it is out of harmony 
with the essentially ritualistic religion of pre- 
: • ' ’ _ * 'following Wellhausen, Kayser, 

15 .op. cit. 98). Upon this it is 

sufficient here to observe that the cardinal assump- 
tion of this group of scholars, viz. that the D. was 
impossible before the prophetical teaching of the 
Sth cent., c'-;. ■ the part played by the 

prophets in ■’ n ! ■ , . laracter of the OT religion. 
Assuredly, the prophets did not first enunciate, but 
inherited, the doctrine that true religion utters 
itself in morality ; and it is an obvious inference 
from the broad facts of the tradition that this 
fundamental idea was affirmed by and descended 
from^ Moses. That as the founder or reformer of a 
religion he should have embodied its leading prin- 
ciples in ‘ terse ’ sentences is not only possible but 
probable, and the testimony to the fact that m the 
U. we possess such a summary is too strong to be 
set aside in the interests of a historical theory.f 

(2) A second group of critics, while ' 

'Moses in the name of .U' ; • <' 1 ' .1 i.i \ 

ites such a law as is ((>:; .■ i'. i*j . (‘ ten words’ 

(Kuenen, Bel. Isr.y Eng. tr. i. p. 285), support the 
contention of the first group, that one or more of 
the commandments ar(‘ ;n Ab , The main 
objection to the Mosaic j, . o p o' c. 4 — that it 
presupposes cpnditions of agricultural life unlike 
those under which Moses comd have conceived and 
I ' ■! i. 'f ■ . efiore, jETzA p. 554 ; cf. 

St- ‘1 ‘ p. 139) — is at the most valid 

against certain of the amplifications. More serious 
isil'(*(M-‘j ..“bi-l o'igiaofc. 2, founded 

on ri(‘ I ' I ‘.‘'r ii- p:o’ ii-i io-i of ^aven images 
was disregarded in the time of the j adge.s a nd of the 
early monarchy, that tlic proplicis of the Xorrhorn 
Kingdom offered no opi)os-ii ion to the cult of the 

* The so-called Jahwi'-tic D., first indicated hy Goethe, has 
been finally rccuahLructcd by Wellhanscii as follows (i«r. Qeich. 

p. 66) 

1. Thou fihalt not worship anj stranj^e pod, 

2. Thou shall not; make uriio thee molten pods. 

3. Tiion bhalr koop the feast of Unleavened Bread. 

4. All th(‘ first -born are mine. 

‘ 6. Tliou shalt keep the foas-t of Weeks. 

6. Thou bhalt keep the feast of Ingathering in the tell of the 
?ear. 

7. Thou shalt not mingle leavened bread with the blood of my 
■acrifice. 

5. Thou shalt not retain until the morning the fat of my 
feast. 

' 9. Thou shalt bring the best of the first-fruits of thy field to 1 

the house of J" thy God. 1 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. 

In Ex the code really contains 12 precepts, hence there is no 
agreement as to the selection to be made. It may be noted that 
.t is not claimed that it is Mosaic, but only that it is older than 
the D. of Ex 20 (cf. Smend, Religiomgesoh. p. 47). 

t Of this evidence an important element is the tradition that 
two tables of stone containing the D. were placed by Moses m 
the ark (Ex 4020, Dt 10-^). The arguments used to discredit the 
tradition are set forth fully by Stade, Gesch d. V. Isr 1. 
p. 457 ff., where its existence is explained by the supposition 
that the ark originally contained sacred stones associated with 
the presence of J”. But surely Mosaism cannot have bequeathed 
to posterity as its most precious legacy a stone-fetish (see Ark 
OP THE Covenant) 


golden calves, and that the p'op’ieLi. conscience 
appears first to have revolted irs-t 1 ;-.i in the 
8th cent, in Judah (Kuenen, Bel. Jsr., Eng. tr. i. 
283 ff.). To this it is replied, in general, that the 
non-observance of a religious law is no proof of its 
non-existence; and, in , • '■ ,-j T* central 

sanctuaries possessed * « of Eli, 

David, and Solomon, the prohibition must have 
been early operative as a ‘ ! -t of the 

pure Mosaic system (cf . Kit ■ , . ' . , Eng. tr. 

1 . pp. 248, 249). It maybe added that contact with 
Egyptian idolatry is likely to have made Moses 
recofl from '■ \ \ -t' ' ■ 'll t - . r, be 

granted that ■■■■-;.■ . ■ ■ ^ j and 

it is at least possible buau c. 2 is a aeveiopment by 
the prophetical school of a conseciuence originally 
only latent in the Mosaic prohibition of the worship 
of other gods. 

(3) A third view leaves undisturbed the tradition 
that Moses was the author of an essentially 
spiritual and ethical code of ten precepts, but 
alleges the prob.ibilffy of this having originally 
existed in a bii( i. r 101 in, to vhicli irom time to 
time various reflexions and promises w'ere added 
which -I'cngt' (.rrd T'en ; . i" ‘ ^ ' the mind and 
will. ‘"•1 r.i- -Liuj, ' ■ i . by scholars 

since Ewald {Gesch. Isr.^ 11 . 231), command- 
ments 2, 3, 4, 5 originally wanted the ‘reasons 
annexed,’ while 10 may have stopped at ‘house.’ 
It is strongly supported by the variations of the 
two texts, and seems irresistible in consideration 
of the fact that c. 4 • - j c -n . : - - acquaintance with 
Gn U-2®. It may be !i-i( i' . ,* the terser version 
gives a better balance to the two tables, and 
was more suited to the capacity of the popular 
memory: and in particular that it represents 
material common to. and thus attested by, the 
joint testimony of the two divergent recensions.* 

The division of the J>. into its ten constituent parts has 
occasioned considerable difficulty. The three systems, as 
adopted by different rehgious communities, may be thus re 
presented— 

Greek and R. 0. and 
Reformed. Lutheran. '^ewisn. 

God the Deliverer out 

of Egypt . , . Preface Preface c. 1, 

Prohibition of poly- 

theism . . . o. 1 , I - 

Prohibition of graven , T ** 

images . . c. 2 j j 

* ^ * * * C8.3-9 cs.2-8 C8.8-9. 

ProMbitions of covet- Jc. 9 |.cl0 


I • l‘\ l!l“l ■ I ' ■ .\( ! ■ >.* I I > I. 

of polytheism and idoial^, and in separairr ) ut 'i.' 

I V --’i ’v roi orijpual, of the pi jcept against 1 i * 1 , 

I .n id.c d.i'S'ori, wh ch irtii - the preface . - . - i wm , 

II ’ *1 )!o 10 1 M( obj< c'tiori, not o*i'y that it affects the unity of the 

1*.' * <’ C jp. appears ebevhere as infoduc- 

.»r • I - >•! I'l.* Irt‘- ; In view of those objections 1 lie 
-IJiIii smI m'.’-oii, r I resomed in 1 ' -i i ^ b. Ph-lo, 
Josephus, and many Fathers (Onpon, In i.r H '»! r, 12), is 
favoured b^ the majority of modern critics (Oohler, Ewidri, 
Delitsssch, Dillmann). See also Xestle in Ej:u Txmes. June 1S97. 

Tie original sequence of the ‘words’ is di'^Ciirbed m LXX, 
w'herethe iwo eoniinarKluienrir' whicli bear upon ilio life of trie 
family (5 and 7) are brought lopoibcr, and the t-ixth beeoiness . rie 
iighth. Tri M’ ihe order is variable, but usually the sivcnth 
]ir, ,-i des ties xth (W. in-o, no i?*^) 

'I lie elahsificai lo* oi ihe co niraod'in riii I*- s jggested by thei* 
di'jrilmrnin ’if salh- (>■)» -'’id , they fall into two 
»soui-'i — (I"! the It I,, s (I 1), w iK -I ( :ie certain dutiea 
wli.er* men f.wts 10 (. 1 .-ukI ^ *) 'le v\ ' ■■,1 ■- -10), which define 
eertam 011; '.I ‘b iiC < vet- 10 I hi I. < r man. It has, how- 

ever, been fi^ii.ieiitl-v pointed out that, in the antique mode of 
thoiiglit, filial duly was more closely allied to the religious than 

♦ The view that the ‘torso* was the original D. is as&ailed by 
Meisner on the ground that the irreducible minimum of the 
words of the first table has been ‘ inundated ’ by Dl (Dek p. 10), 
but It is at least as probable that the vocabulary of Dt was 
enriched by the onginal D. 

t While the R.C. and Luth. Churches agree in subdividing the 
prohibitions of covetousness, the former makes c. 9 protect thi^ 
neighbour’s wife, the latter his house. 
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* t-' I ' 'V, cl ' * > and that the first five commandments 

' ■( I 1 r L . p ably grouped as precepts of piety, the 

j! % t I « 

■ ‘ ■ which may fairly be assigned to the 

*1' , • > ole clear. The first, wMe not un- 

ambiguously sounding the monotheistic note, at least excludes 
polytheism from Israel. The second jjrohibits the worship of 
t'^c true God under a visible form—idolatry. That the third 
had an equally definite aim is probable, and it is a plausible 
suggestion that its point was directed against the use of God’s 
name m spintuahstic and other magical rites (Smend), though 
' >k I ' ‘ " name— as 

'• , ; y. In the 

•' . ■ « > . , . ■ ^ -lOticedthe 

two remarkable features of c 2, the profound mssight into 
law of heredity, and the intimation that the soul ' i r-p igior is 
the love ot God ; the Deut. groundmg of c. 4, which breathes 
compassion towards man and beast ; and the confident assertion 
in c 5 of the doctrine of temporal retribution. 

The laws of probity take under their protection human life 
(c. 6), the institution ot ^ erty (c. 8), and 

character or i .» it. ^ o. <■' ■ . at the roots of 

wrong-doing ■ . ■ » o- ■ » ■ g the lawless desire. Thejr may be 
further clas' 1 -s they condemn crimmality m act 

(C3. 6*8), in ' (I ('■ ! ' 1 *1 thought (c. 10), 

Prom tKis brief sketch of the contents of the B. we 
"lij » . TL inipiL'-^iou both of its ■ > (•“ ' 

iT.-^ ■;.!>! . '0 1^. iu in^t distinction . . . m 

the brief compass of the ten words it lays down 
the fundamental articles of religion (sovereignty 
nn’ * i*‘ o' O-od), and ihe claims of 

h'O" i . I 'It t* 1 c i‘ spheres of human relationship 
(home, calling, society). Its ethical precepts are 
the most f.ir -reaching and the most indispensable. 
It is, again, a, fun her testimony to the moral value 
of the code that it provided forms capable of re- 
< ■ ■ ‘ ■ ’ and fuller content than that which 

\ . . held. But the sovcieign distinc- 

' • ■ * 1 1, lies less in its oxIiibiLion of the 

foundations of religion and of the landmarks of 
morality, than in its representation of religion and 
morality as knit toother by a vital and indis- 
soluble bond. The P. is, in brief, the charter 
of ethical^ piety, or, in other words, the great 

E re-Christian advocate for righteonsness as the 
ighest form of ritual. In an age of the world’s 
history when po;gxdar religion found satisfaction 
in an ethically indifferent ceremonialism, in a 
country where Mosaic sanction was claimed for an 
elaborate system of sacrifices and festivals, the D. 
excluded from the summary of duty almost every 
reference to this class of oHigations, and made it 
clear that what God above all required was justice 
and mercy. Consistently with this, the one re- 
ligious duty, narrowly so called, which finds a 
place in the oode, is Sabbath observance ; for this 
commandment not only had in view the provision 
of an opportunity for meditation and worship, but 
was equally conceived, if we may follow Dt, as a 
beneficent institution founded in compassion toward 
the weary and heavy laden. 

The limitations oi the D. lie on the surface. Its 
brevity forbids us to exjgect exhaustiveness, and, 
as a fact, its ethical rocpiirements may almost all 
he connected with the single \irtue of justice. 
Wisdom and fortitude, which figure ru I'.T.v 
in the Greek scheme of virtue, are not m Mvr /rd. 
and even in the prolnb'i ion^ of adultery and 
covetousness it is 'c** urnicinnee or self-control 
than justice that appears to interpose to forbid 
! the sin. Again, it followed from the un-''; - i 
character of the people to whom it was first given, 
that the D. should be elementary in its ten inner. 

; They were children who had need to he i aught I he 
; first principles of the oracles of God. The demands 
nr- O’ are not very high-pitched: with the 
(ff the tenth, the moral j)recepts belong 
exclusively to the region of conduct where actions 
condemned by the conscience as sins are also 
punished by the state as crimes. Further, of the 
ten, eight are pro^'-h'^uo-. i\\i> only are positive 
injunctions. Aji'i I km i in he - s!io principal limita- 
tion of the D. In the main a condemnation of 

i 


I superstition and crime, and as such of the highest 
value in the training of a primitive people, it does 
not meet the demand of the enlightened conscience 
for a positive moral ideal. For this we inust ad- 
vance to Chiist’s interpretation or revision of 
the Decalogue. 

The frequent references of Christ to the D. are 
marked by two main features — (1) a hearty re- 
cognition of its divine , ''db 5^"^) ; (2) a, 

purpose of so intcip' < - as to widen 

then: range and exalt their demands. Its inade- 
quacy as an ideal, due to its preponderantly 
negative character, He rectified by condensing the 
law into the two positive commandments to love 
God with all our ’ i ■ ■ ‘ • 

selves (Mt 22^'^®). . . i. -■>' ; i h*. 

of Jesus lean on tl . ^ 

to construct with scarcely a gap the D. according 
to Christ. The following are th(! addi- 

tions: C. 1. Thou shalt love the ! o'li \ ■ ’\\ all thy 
heart (Mt 22®^). C. 2. They that worship, worship 
in spirit and truth (Jn 4^^). C. 3. Swear not at all 
(Mt 5®^). C. 4. The Sabbath was made for man 
(Mk 2^). C. 5. Duty to parents paramount over 
other religious obligation (Mt 15^'®). C. 6. Murder 
includes anger (Mt 5^^). C. 7. Adultery includes 
lust (5^®). Of c. 8 we have not Christ’s ( \ ! ‘ i* w. 

but the absence is readily explained .a J (‘ .l' u 
that c. 10 had already extended the prohibition of 
theft in the spirit of the teaching of Jesus. Simi- 
larly, the false witness of c. 9 is referred to a foul 
heart (Mt 12®^), while the idle is included in con- 
demnation with the calumnious word (12®’). Of 
Christ’s definite consciousness of a mission to handle 
the D. in the light of the final revelation there is 
further evidence in His announcement of the new 
commandment of brotherly love (Jn 13®^), by which 
He re-emphasizes the nature of the positive ideal 
substituted for the warnings of the second table.* 

Of the apostolic references to the D. those of St. 
Paul are most noteworthy. Like Jesus, he employs 
it as a standard to test conduct and measure 
wickedness. ITc -n; ;) 0 'i - the law to have been 
communicated 1 o Mo-‘-> ; h Jiisgelic mediation 

(Gal 3^^ cf. He 22). Wha :il held as to the 

I place of the D. in the Christian dispensation is a 
I question of some difficulty. He nowhere draws 
I a distinction between the ceremonial and the moral 
elements of the Mosaic law, and declares that, 
while the former are repealed, the latter remain 
binding; his general thesis is that the law as such has 
no longer dominion over the Christian (Ro 7^), 
But as certainly it follows for St. Paul that the 
I Christian, while placed in a new attitude to the 
! law, voluntarily and joyfully re-subjects himself to 
o’ ■;*''' ethical commandments. Filled by the 
'mimated wi*” ' ■! exhibits 

towards his fellow-men a ■ to which 

it is a small ihing to forbear from injustice, as re- 
quired in the second table of the ancient law 
(Ro 13®). ^ 

In Christian theology the D. i- (‘ohimjomIv re- 
garded as a revelation, or as a ]<;■! Ji-ju'oii. of 
the fundamentals of jiin/ ts . It 

is the most importani- ])U'; <.■ mo UT oi' legal 
economv, and as such ua-- ilc-ig'icd to show the • 
path or duty, to deepen the sense of guilt, and 
to rwalcoTi j. jrofoiiiiu (J Imiu.iii inability. 

'1 lie quo-: ion oi i'- ooMiiriiK-d 'vnlidj y jor the Chns- 
liaii, V liilo Iil(^ oi hoirig du 1 1 -< ly gtonnd *d, 
possesses practical importance only in I'lio cn-o oi c. 

4, where the issue is whether the Sabbath is to be 

* The perfection of the !d. was a favourite thesis of 17th cent, 
orthodoxy as against the Socinians and Arminians, who declared 
that Chnstian ethics added tliree principles— ahnegutio nostri, 
tolerantia crucis propter Christum, imitatio Christi. The 
orthodox view was that it did not require to be supplemented 
or corrected, but only properly interpreted, to furnish the full 
Chnstian ideal (see Turrctin, 2’Aeol IJlenc. Inst, Locus 11). 
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kept as a divine command or as a measure of 
‘ * ’ . ' ” ' Christian feel- 

eneigcticallj’’ 

maintained by Luther, and favoured in the Federal 
School of Keformed theology, is most in harmony 
with the Pauline doctrines of law and Christian 
liberty. See Law. 

Literature — Ewald, Hist, of Israel ; Kuenen, Religion of 
Isiaei^ Uebler’a OT Theology*^ W. R. Smith, ait. ‘Decalogue’ 
m Hncycl. Bnt.^ ; W/ t , 'Composition des Hex.; Driver, 
AOT; H. Schultz, OJ i. Smend, Lehrhueh der AT 

I. ' ■ .''i',/' ’f f , D I itsch, Has Hundesbuch; Meisner, 

I- ' ■' .>:h. Israel’s; Kittel, Hist, of Israel; 

■ , , I 'i , Deut. ; Montefiore, Hibbert Led. ; 

Harper, H&at. For the treatment of the D. in the old polemical 
divinity, reference may be made to F. Turretm, Institutw 
Theologice Elencticoe; H. Grotius, Expheatlo Deealogi, and 
Oocceius, He Sabbato ; for homiletical treatment, to R. W. Dale, 
The Ten CommandTnents. "W". P, PATERSON. 

BEGAPOLIS (Ae^dToXts), *ten cities,’ Mt 4^®, 
Mk 5^^ A region of allied cities (see Pales- 
tine) E. of Jordan in Bashan, but including Beth- 
shean W. of the river. Such leagues existed in 
other parts of the Boman Empire for purposes of 
trade and of defence. The mention of swine kept 
by the people of Decapolis suggests the presence 
or a Gr. colony ; and the region had a Gr. -speaking 
population, mingled with natives, as early as the 
time of Herod the Great. The cities of Decapolis, 
according to Pliny {EN v. 18), were Scythopolis 
{Beisdn), Hippos [Smieh], Gadara (Umm Keis), 
Pella {Fahil)i Philadelphia {'Ammdn)^ Gerasa 
{Jerdsh)f Dion {Adun), Canatha {Kanawdt), Dam- 
ascus, and Raphana. The region thus included 
ail Bashan and Gilead. In the Onomasticon {s.v.) 
it is defined as the region round Hippos, PeUa, 
and Gadara. (Cf. further, Schiirer, JEJP ll. i. 
94 if. ; G. A. Smith, Eist. Geog. 593 fif.) 

C. R. CONDER, 

DECEASE.— In OT Is 26^^ only, ‘they are 
deceased.’ The Heb. is rephd*tm ‘ shades,’ 

which RV translates ‘they that are deceased’ in 
Job 26®, Ps 88^®. See Rephaim. In NT ‘decease’ is 
used as an intrans. vb. in Mt 22^5 * the first, when 
he had married a wife, deceased ’ (reXeurdw, ‘ come 
to an end,’ used with 6avdr<g, Mt 15^). Cf. Fuller, 
Holy War (1639), III. x. 132, ‘Queen Sibyll who 
deceased of the plague.’ The subst. is found 
Lk 9^^ ‘ his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem,’ and 2 P 1“ (both ^^odos, exodtcs, 

‘ outgoing ’ ; used of death also Wis 3^ 7®, Sir 
38^®; cf. eJf<ro5os=‘ entering into’ the world, Ac 
132 ^). J. Hastings. 

DECEIT. — Th<' misleading of another by word or 
ieed, in whicli ca^ti it la (viuivalent to falsehood 
[Pr 14^®, Hos 12^) ; or the ovcrrcnc lung of another, 
as when a false balance is used. Every kind of 
wickedness, as a rule, involves deceit, since the 
just and holy must be assumed as a mask, in order 
to gain credit with men, and make the accomplish- 
ment of the evil design possible (Pr 12^® and 26^). 
D. shows itself not merely in isolated acts, but also 
as a settled habit of mind (Jer 23^®). It is so char- 
acteristic an element of evil that it is fiKiuently 
used in Scripture as synonymous with it ( IN 1 19^^=, 
Jer 7®). W. Morgan. 

DECEIYABLENESS.— Only in 2 Th ‘With 
all d. of iiiiiigliLeoii‘-iie''S’ (Rv ‘ deceit ’). The adi. 
‘ deceivable ’ also occurs only once, Sir 10^® ‘ a a. 
seed. ’ The meaning is ‘ able to deceive, ’ ‘ deceitful ’ ; 
and that is the usual meaning of the words, as 
2 P 1^® Tind. ‘ we followed not deceivable fables,’ 
and Gouge (1653) on He * Sin prevails the more 
by the deceiveablenesse thereof.’ But JMilton uses 
the adj. in the sense of ‘liable to be deceived’ in 
Sannson Agonistes, 942, ‘blind, and tliereby deceiv- 
able.’ J. Hastings, 
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DECENTLY. — ‘Decent’ and ‘decently’ have 
deteriorated with use. From Lat. decens, they 
expressed originally that which is beeommg, as 
Latimer, Serm. bef. Edw. VL (1547) ‘God 
teacheth what honoure is decente for the kyuge ’ ; 
and generally that which, by being seemly, adds 
lustre, hence comely, handsome (cf. Lat. decus), 
as Pref. to Pr. Bh. (1549) ‘this godly and decent 
Order of the ancient Fathers ’ ; Bacon, Essays, 
p. 177, ‘ the Principall part of Beauty is in decent 
motion ’ ; Milton, ll Pens. 36— 

* r . ,/ y' 1 .3I ittr'i 

■ ; Jt.'( '■ - ‘ ..>»■- 1'."; .'.'I * 

Now, the meaning is no more than ‘ fair,’ ‘ passable, 
as Darwin, Life, 1 . 151, ‘If I keep decently well.’ In 
AN ‘ decent ’ does not occur, and ‘ decently ’ only 
1 Co 14^® ‘ Let all things be done d. and in order,’ 
for which all previous VSS have ‘ honestly,’ after 
Vul'. w ' T\'b r (Gr. which 

oc» - • i-o I? ) l.l-', 1 Th 4?-^, where all Eng. YSS 
have ‘honestly,’ with ‘decently’ in AVm of 
Ro 13^®). J. Hastings. 

DECISION.— 1. The decision of questions of right 
between man and man necessarily depends on the 
form of authority recognized in each successive 
stage of society. In the nomadic condition a 
patriarchal government is tempered by custom 
and the counsels of tribal headsmen. It can 
scarcely be altogether as a reflection from later 
times, that Moses continually appears in the 
Pentateuch accompanied by elders. The appoint- 
ment of the 70 is distinctly described as designed 
to afford relief to the leader in the decision of cases of 
dispute between Israelites (Nn 11^®'^^). The judges 
appear as dictators, who would necessarily add to 
their military rule the administrative and judicial 
functions that accompany supreme power, though 
the local influence of heads and families must 
always have tempered their authority. It is as 
judge to settle C. \ ■ muel is represented 

as making his " i \ \ ■ of Bethd, Gilgal, 

and Mizpah (1 S 7^®, which is of late origin). The 
kings of Judah and Israel were supreme judges. 
A judicial decision is the typical instance^ of 
Solomon’s wisdom (1 K 3^®"^). After the Captivity, 
since the Jews were now a subject race, the 
supreme authority for the decision of important 
cases rested vdth an alien government ; but the 
transformation of the nation into a Church led to 
the private settlement of internal afiairs on the 
advice of the scribes. The development of the syna- 
gogue may have given shape to this method, the 
local court of elders settling minor cases. The 
formation of the Sanhedrin at Jerus. as both a civil 
and an ecclesiastical court led to the decision there 
of cases affecting Judsea, though with various 
powers at different times, the Romans recognizing 
the l(‘gal nniliorliy of this court, but requiring 
ca^es 01 life Mid (iLJiili to be referred to the procur- 
ator (Jii 18®^). Our T,oid iii-'Mici^.d ITU dis<*.pl'-> to 
avoid litigation and to MMi- (ii^piiri- vitli ’lieir 
brotiiieiL privately, or, if that were_ impossible, by 
refoience to the Church as a court of judgment fXlt 
18^*^). St. Paul expostulated with the Corinthians 
for resorting to the heathen law courts on account 
of (quarrels among themselves, directing them to ap- 
point their own judges within the Church (1 Co 6^”°). 

2. The decision of (ine-'tioiis of ]nuj>l(‘\ity in 
early times was determined by casting lotSy vith 
the conviction that what seemed to be eliance v 11 li 
man was really directed by God (Pr 16®®). This 
method was employed in the division of the land 
(Jos 14^, P), and in the cases of Aclian (Jos Saul 
(1 S Saul and Jonathan (14^^). The Drim 
andThummim and the ephod seem to have been used 
for casting lots (Ex 28^ Nu 1 S 2S®). This 
method of decision was missed at the restoration 
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but its recoveiy anticipated (Ezr 2®*, Neb 7®®). The 
prophets, however, did not en(‘ou~age it. Under 
the influence of the inspiration they enjoyed, the 
oracle was obtained more directly. Thus, unlike 
the choice of Saul, the choice of David was made by 
means of the prophetic spirit in Samuel (1 S 16^“^). 
Kings would resort to prophets for advice on 
questions of going into battle, etc., e.g. the case of 
Ahab and Jehosbaphat, in which the contrast 
between the lying spirit of the false prophet and 
the true spirit of the genuine prophet of J" is 
illustrated { 1 K 22^’*®). ^ The decision of the prophet 
is clearly divination, witchcraft, 

dealings with lamiiiar spirits, and attempts to 
consult the dead— dark practices which are severely 
condemned (Dt 18^"^^). In NT the lot reappears, 
not only in the case of the division of the garments 
of Jesus among the Rom. soldiers (Mk 15^, Lk 23®^, 
Jn 19^), but also in a solemn decision of the 
Christians as a means of obtaining a successor to 
Judas. In this case, however, it only decides be- 
tween two men, each of whom has been chosen after 
careful iino.-ugatiori hn^ jrcx-'-l liim to possess the 
qualities essential to iipo-: and then with 
prayer for divine guidance (Ac Doubts have 

been thrown on the wisdom of this course. It is 
ignificant fact that it never seems to have been 
followed in subsequent elections of church officers 
in the apostolic Churches. 

For Valley of Decision see Jehoshaphat 
(Valley). W, F. Adeney. 

DECK. — To deck (=Lat. tegere, Ger. deckeriy 
Eng. thatch) is simply ‘to cover,’ hence the ‘deck* 
of a ship. Thus Cov. has (Hag 1®) ‘ Ye decke youre 
selves, but ye are not warme’ (Gen., AY, and RV 
‘Ye clothe you’). In this sense possibly is Pr 7^® 
‘ I have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry ’ 
LXX T^raKay Vulg. infexui). But Luther has 
‘ Ich habe mein Bette sehon^ geschmuckefy 'Wye. ‘I 
have arayed,’ and it is certain that by 1611 ‘deck’ 
had taken on the sense of decoratCy no doubt through 
confusion with^ that word, with which it has no 
proper connexion. Thus Pr. Bk, (1552) Com. 
Service (Keeling, p. 191), ‘when a man hath pre- 
pared a rich feast, decked his table mth all kind 
of piovi'sion, so that there lacketh nothing hut the 
giKsw CO sit down.’ In this sense ‘deck’ is used 
elsewhere in AV. J. Hastings. 

DECLARE, DEGLARATION.-^The oldest mean- 
ingof the vb. * declare ’ is to make clear {de-clartis), 
explain, expound, as in the Title of Tylle’s ed. of 
Tindale’s NT, ‘ declaiyng many harde places con- 
teyned in the texte.’ So perhaps Dt 1® (see Driver). 
Elsewhere in AV ‘declare’ is the tx. of a great 
number of different Heb. and Gr. words, but its 
moaning is probably never more precise than ‘make 
known,’ as £'s5«»® Mlie heaxens shall d. Ms right- 
eousness,’ Ac 17^ ‘Whom therefore ye *;■: * ; *. ^y 
worship, him d. I unto yon ’ (RV ‘ set foiwi 'j, Ro 1 * 
‘ declared to be the Son of God with power , . , 
by the resurrection from the dead.’ And this is 
the meaning of declaration in its few occurrences. 
Job Est 10^ (RV ‘full account ’), Sir 43®, Lk U 
(RV ‘narrative’), 2 Co 8-^ (RV ‘ to shew’). 

J. Hastings. 

DECLIKE. — In AV to * decline ’ is always (except 
Ps 102^^ 109^) used in the original but now obsolete 
sense of ‘turn aside.’ Thus, Job 23^^ ‘His way 
have I k^t, and not declined ’ (RV ‘ turned not 
aside’); rs 119®^ ‘yet have I not declined from 
thy law’ (RV ‘swerved’; so 119^^; Pr 7^® ‘Let 
not thine heart decline to her ways ’ (so RV). In 
Ps 102^ ‘My days are like a shadow that de- 
^lineth,’ and 109^, the image is of the shadow 
which lengthens as the sun goes down, till at last 
it vanishes into night. RV adds Jg 19® ‘until 


the day declineth ’ (see AVm), 2 K 20^® ‘It is a 
light thing for the shadow to decline ten steps ’ 
(AV ‘go down’), and Jer 6^ ‘the day declineth 
(AV ‘goeth away’). Tennyson combines both 
meanings [Locksley Rally 1. 43) — 

* Having: knovm me, to decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine.* 

J. Hastings. 

DEDAN, n*], LXX Aaddv, AeSdv (in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, AdtSdy)l according to Gn 10^ a son of 
Raamah, one of the sons of Cush. In Gn 25® he 
is named along with Sheba, as in Gn 10^ but is 
represented, not as a Cushite, hut as a Ketursean. 
Dedan is in this latter passage a son of Jokshan, 
son of Abraham by Keturah; but according to 
Josephus (Ant. I. xv. 1) he was the son of Shuah 
(or Sous), another of Keturah’s sons. The Shuhites 
were neighbours of the Temamtes (Job 2'^^} in 
North-Western Arabia. There are traces still of 
the ruins of a city Daidan in that region, and the 
Saheoean inscriptions mention the Dedanites as a 
tribe n ’ ■ * ’ 

The .i : ■' ^ ented as an important 

commercial people, carrying on an extensive cara- 
van trade with Damascus and Tyre. They fxe- 
uented the highway that ran through the Aiabiau 
esert as they journeyed northward with their 
wares, and when driven back by a hostile force 
they were thrown upon the chanty of their 
southern n* gkboi*- of Tema (Is 2D'’). Accord- 
ing to Jei.iin..h ,25', they formed an Arabian 
time alongside of Tema and Buz, and were 
accustomed on their business * ■ - .o pass 

through the land of Edom. The I ‘ . . • share 

in the judgments which fall upon the Edomites 
and upon the kings of Arabia. In all these pro- 
phetic passages, as in the OT generally, Arabia 
designates, not the whole of the peninsula now 
known by that name, but merely the northern 
part, colonized by the Ishmaelite and Keturiean 
descendants of Aoraham. In Jer 25^ the refer- 
ence to Dedan follows immediately upon the men- 
tion of the kings of Tyre and Sidon, and the coast 
beyond the sea. This does not seem to require the 
locating of Dedan by the sea-coast. The connexion 
with Tyre is quite sufficient to justify such an 
arrangement. Besides, the order m which the 
countries and peoples are named in vv.*'^®"^®^ is 
evidently in a broad Avay from west to east, with 
an excursion midway northward and then south- 
ward, from Edom to Tyre and back again to 
Arabia. In Ezk 25^® Dedan is described as form- 
ing the extreme south of Edom, as Teman repre- 
sents the farthest north. This may only mean 
that the country of the Dedanites constituted the 
southern frontier of Edom. The destruction of all 
Edom is described as a desolation extending from 
Teman to Dedan. In Ezk 27^® Dedan is spoken 
of as carrying to the market of the wealthy and 
luxurious Tyre precious cloths for chariots or 
saddle cloths for riding. From the place which it 
occupies in this i>aS3agc, it is evidently to be 
regarded as a country of Northern Arabia. If we 
accept the correction of some of the ablest modern 
critics in the reading of v J®, we find the mention 
of Dedan preceded by a reference to Southern 
Arabia ; while v names Arabia, in the narrower 
acceptation of Norihoin Arabia, and the princes 
or K<‘dar. This precibely suits the Joc.i I iiy assigned 
in other passages to the Ketnia^an Dodamtes, 

Considerable difficulty has arisen over the only 
other alluaion to Dedan in the OT, to which we 
have noD yet referred. In Ezk 27^® we read: 
‘ The men of Dedan were thy traffickers ; many 
isles were the mart of thine hand : they hroi^hi 
thee in exchange horns of ivory and ebony.’ The 
ivory and ebony are represented as tribute due to 
the supreme importance of Tyre as mistress of the 
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commercial world. There is no reason why the 
Dedanites of Northern Arabia should not have acted 
as intermediaries in transporting to the western 
markets the products of the far East. But the men- 
tion of the isles is supposed to make the assumption 
of a Dedanite people on the sea necessary. The 
LXX reads Hhodians^ B (n) and D (n) in the writing 
of Heb. being easily mistaken for one another. In 
this case, however, it has all the appearance of a 
correction made by the Gr. translators, so as to 
make the whole verse refer to islands and islanders. 
But the order in which the names are given in 
this passage seems unfavourable to such a view. 
The list ol those who brought their goods to the 
market of Tyre begins wiSi Tarshish in the far 
West, passing on to Javan, Tubal, Meshech (Asia 
Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea), Togarmah 
(Armenia). With Dedan there is clearly a fresh 
start made, whether we understand it of Rhodes 
or of a part of North-Western Arabia. But if 
in v.^® we read Edom instead of Aram (Syria), 
where again only the interchange of R aJ^d D is 
required, we have in the order from south 

to north (Edom, Judah, Damascus). Seeing, then, 
that Dedan lay south of Edom, it would form the 
appropriate ’* '* -j o’ !■.’ for this second list. 

Thus in . ' .■ Ji^pietic passages the only 

theory that easily and naturally fits into the text 
is that which places Dedan on the south border of 
Edom, and regards the Dedanites as a Keturasan 
tribe, ov< opyi-i/ j. of other allied 

tribes 'u «iic ol Au.o'n. The only 

trace, therefore, that we have of a Cushite Dedan 
is in Gn 10^. It is quite impossible to conjecture 
with any ^‘onfidence how it came about that both 
Sheba and Dedan should be names recurring in 
two families so far removed from one another as 
that of the Cushite Raamah and that of the 
Ketursean Jokshan. Possibly, a branch of the 
Ketursean Dedanites may have settled among 
Cushites near the Persian Gulf, and, while retain- 
ing their ancestral name, may have been included 
in the genealogy with their Cushite neighbours. 
It is, however, difficult to assmne that the same 
had linppoiK'd with respect to the sons of Sheba. 

The Dcaau of the Edomite border is placed by 
Eusebius m the neighbourhood of Phana on the 
east of Mount Seir, between Petra and Zoar, the 
ancient Punon or Phunon, at which the Israelites 
encamped during their wanderings (Nu 33"*^*)* 

Litebatube.— B esides DiUmann and Delitzsch on Gn and 
Is, and Davidson on Ezk, see Winer, Eealwdrterhwh^^ 26S £, 
whose article is much mo ' • ' ‘ ' Sterner 

(Schenkel, Bihellexicon, i. . • \ ‘ Hand* 

wbrterbuchy 266), Seealsoli ' £• 

J. Macpherson. 

DEDICATION* — The idea of withdrawing (per- 
sons, places, things) from a common and setting 
apart to a sacred use, which seems to be the 
original connotation of the important Sem. root 
is embodied in various (‘xprcssions of EV, 
such as consecrate, dedicate, devote, hallow (holy, 
etc.), sanctify. Of the first two we may say that 
the general usage is to apply ‘consecrate’ and ‘con- 
secration’ to the setting apart of persons, and 
‘dedicate’ and ‘dedication’ to the setting apart of 
things. Accordinjily, we read of silver being 
‘deiScated unto J"’"(Jg 17®), so that it could no 
longer he used for other than sacred purposes, of 
‘ vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels 
of brass (n^m) ’ so dedicated or set apart by David 
(2 S 8^®* ^1= 1 Oh 1 K 7®^=2 Ch 5^), just as we 

read of the dedication of a bowl ‘ of the first (quality) 
of copper (n-fm)* to Baal-Lebanon {CIS, Tab. iv.; 
cf. Mesha’s inscription, lines 17, 18, !Tin» vessels 
of J" dedicated to Chemosh). The same Heb. word 
is used of the dedication of the ‘tent of meeting’ 
(Ex 29^, EV ‘sanctify’), of the altar of burnt- 
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offering (Ex 29“), and of other parts of the fur- 
niture (Ex 40^®), all as described in Iiv 8^®®*. In 
another ref. to this dedication (so EV, but RVm 
d 'lir * . Nu 784*8®) we first meet with the 

j^anuicmn (for wh. see Dillinann in locOf J o. 
Selden, De Synedriist 1679, bk, iii. p. 148 ff., and 
the next art.). Other dedication ceremonies m OT 
are the dedication of Solomon’s temple, related in 
detail, 1 K8 (where note v.®® ijq, ivemlviaev, EV dedi- 
cate, hu.tv,^^^’ji?,iry^acrev, EV hallow), the dedication 
of the second temple (Ezr 6^® ^’') * and of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh 12^’^). The last- ’ <'f'- 

terest, moreover, as showing that ^ 

of bufidmgs of a more secmar character was also 
the occasion of a dedicatory service. That this 
holds good, even of a private house, is to be in- 
ferred from Dt 20®. Eor much curious information 
on this practice among other ancient peoples, and 
on its continuation in later times, see Selden, 
op, cit. (cf. Consecration). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

DEDICATION, The Feast of the [ra iynaipia Jn 

10^^, 6 iyKaivLCTfjibs tov dvcrcaa-TTjpiov 1 Mac 4®®), was 
instituted by Judas Maccabaeus (B.c. 164) in com- 
memoration of the purification of the temple and 
altar after they had been polluted by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mac 4®®). It was to be ‘ kept from 
year to year by the space of eight days from the 
five and twentieth day of the month Chislev’ 
(about the time of the winter solstice). The Feast 
of the Ded. is only once mentioned in NT (Jn 10^®), 
and in this passage there is an incidental reference 
to the season of the year, Mpi-fiicTillr to explain 
why it was that Jesus was walking 'under cover 
instead of in the open air. This is one of the 
numerous instances in which the author of the 
Fourth Gospel shows a close acquaintance with 
Jewish customs. Westcott thinks that the title 
chosen by our Lord in Jn 9® may refer to the 
lighting of lamps at this feast, no less than to the 
ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles. This illumi- 
nation was so prominent a feature in the Feast of 
the Ded. that it was sometimes called the Feast of 
Lights (Jos. Ani, xii. vii, 7). Josephus, however, 
does not mention the illumination in priv ate hoii^^^s, 
which has been a marked feature of the rca^t noru 
the end of the 1st cent, to the present time. 
According to Maimonides, every house should set 
up at least one light. Those who did honour to the 
command should set up a light for each person in 
the house, and those who did more honour stHl 
should begin with one light for each person, and 
double the number each night (Lijilitfoot, Hor, 
Heb, in loc.). Another ‘-chool dirL-cicd that eight 
.hi \ i!-ed on the first night, and the 
*i'i > ii.n - Mi by one each night. The 
feast lasted eight days. The reference in 2 Mac 
10® seems to show that the points of resemblance 
between some of the ordinances of this feast 
and the Feast of Tabernacles were not rr *<h n ' h 
but were designed from the first. I i ( of 
Dedication, however, was unlike the great feasts, 
m that it could be celebrated anywhere and 
did not require the worshipper to go up to 
Jerusalem. 

The words of the Jews in Jn 10^ would natur- 
ally he suggested by the direction which this feast 
would give to men’s thoughts. The hymn which 
is at present used in Jewish synagogues during 
its continuance records the successive deliver- 
ances of Israel, and contains a pi aver for yet 
another. J. H. Kennedy. 

DEEM was once in freq. use, but is now almost 
extinct. Even in AV it occurs but twice, Wis 13® 
‘ deemed either fire or wind or the swift air, or the 

* The title of Ps 30 most probably refers to the dedication by 
Judas Maccabseus (see Baethgcn tn loco, and next art.). 
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circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven, to he the gods which govern the 
world ’ {ivbfx(.<Ta.v^ E.V ‘thought’), and Ac 27^ ‘ the 
shipmen deemed {ifxev6ovv) Siat they drew near to 
some countiry,’ though Wyclif has the word and 
its t ■ . ' " ■ , and uses it with fine eftect. 

Th\i- * . » ‘ for he that etith and drynkith 

unworthili etith and drinkith dome to hym, not 
wiseli demynge the bodi of the Lord. And if we 
demeden Aviseli us silf we schulden not be demed^ 
but while we ben demed of the Lord we ben chas- 
tisid, that we be not dam^pned with this world/ 
RV gives ‘surmised’ for ‘deemed’ in Ac 27^, 
but ‘deemed’ for ‘as* in Ezr 2®^, Neh 7®^ 
‘therefore were they deemed polluted and put 
from the priesthood’ (Heh, simply ‘and were 
polluted from the priesthood ’). J. Hastings. 

DEEP. — The adj. is used fig. in the sense of 
“profound’ without any thought of malevolence, 
as Ps 92® ‘ Thy thoughts are very deep ’ ; Ec 7^ 
‘ that which is far olf, and exceeding deep ’ (pDj;; 
pDj; ‘deep, deep’); Is 29^® ‘woe unto them that 
seek deep to hide their counsel from the Lord’ 
; Dn ‘ He revealeth the deep and secret 
things ’ ; 1 Co 2^® ‘ the deep things of God ’ 
(Wyclif ’s tr. ; Tind. ‘the bottome of Goddes 
secretes,’ so Cranmer, Geneva (1557) ; hut Gen. 
1560 restored ‘the deepe things of (>od,’ and so 
Bishops’ ; Ehem, ‘ the profoundities of God’). Cf, 
Bacon, Essays^ * the more deepe and sober sort of 
Politique persons.’ 

‘ Deep ’ IS a common subst. in Shaks. and others 
of that day, and is often used figuratively, as Jul, 
Coes, IV. iu. 226 — 

‘ The deep of night is crept upon our tali/ 

But in AV where ‘the deep’ is not the sea, it 
refers to the waste of waters (the primitive UMm), 
or to the bottomless pit. The Heb. words are 
Uhdm, as Gn P ‘ daiiness was upon the face of the 
deep ’ (see COSMOGONY) ; zUldhy Is 44^^, and 
meztldhy Job 41®^ Ps 69^® 107®^, or nVufD mizdldh (in 
the pin. ‘deeps’), Neh Ps 88®. The Gr. words 
are djSutro-os (see ABYSS), ^dQot, Lk 6“*, 2 Co 8^ ; and 
pMs, 2 Co 112®. 

Deepness, now almost replaced by ‘depth,’ is 
retained from Wyc. in Mt 18® ‘ they had no deep- 
ness of earth ’ (RV retains, and restores ‘ deepness ’ 
to the par, passage Mk 4®, which Wyc. had also ; 
Tind. has ‘ depth ’ in both places). J, Hastings. 

DEEE.— See Fallowdeek. 

DEFECTIVE. — Sir 49^ only, and the meaning 
is ‘ guilty of wrongdoing,’ ‘ JUl, except David and 
Ezechias and Josias, were defective ; for they for- 
sook the law ^ of the Most High ’ ( TX^ppeXetav 
iwXTjfifii^ya-ap, lit. ‘erred an error,* i.e. acc. to the 
Heb. idiom ‘erred greatly,’ RV ‘committed 
trespass ’ The same Gr. is found in LXX Lv 5^®, 
Jos 7^ Bissell {in loe.) says ‘were de- 

fective ’ is not strong enough. Nor is it now, hut 
in older Eng. it was used for positive transgres- 
sion or wrongdoing, as Act 10 Henry VIIL 1518, 

‘ Persons ... so founden defective or trespassing 
in any of the said statutes. ’ ‘ Defect ’ in the mod. 
sense of a shortcoming is given \)y RV in 1 Co 6^ 
(^TT07jua, AV after Wyc. ‘fault,’ Gen. ‘impatience,’ 
RVm ‘loss’ : see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 

J. Hastings. 

DEFENCED is used in AV (only of cities) where 
we should now say ‘fortified,’ the Heb. being 
either the vb. hdzar (Is 25® 27^® 36^ 37^®, 
Ezk 212®) * to cut off, render inaccessible,’ or the 
subst. iV-o mihJhzdr ( J er P® 4® 8^^ 34^, always with 
Ty V, city), ‘ a place cut off.’ RV gives ‘ fenced ’ 
in Is 36^ 372® and in Jer 4® 34^; Amer. RV has 
* fortified ’ in all the passages, J, Hastings. 


DEFER.— From dis apart, and ferre to carry, tc 
defer is properly ‘ to put aside,’ and this meaning 
is found in early English. The mod. meaning is 
‘ to put off to another occasion,’ ‘ to postpone ’ ; 
but in older Eng. the word was loosely used in the 
general sense of ‘ put of,’ ‘ delay,’ as Dn 9^® ‘ defei 
not, for thine own sake, 0 my God’ ‘ delay 

not,’ ‘ tarry not,’ the vb. is never used in the sense 
of putting off to another occasion; so Gn 34^®, 
Ec 5^) ; Pr 13^2 < Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick’ (np^DD ‘drawn out,’ ‘protracted,’ cf. Is 18^*’ 
where same part of vb. is tr. ‘ tall ’ in RV) ; Is 48" 
‘ For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger ’ 
not postpone to another occasion, but delay 
so as not to vent it at all if possible, so Pr 19^^), 
Delay is the meaning also in Apocr., Jth 2^® (jua/c- 
pdx'w), Sir 4® {TapiXKu})f IS®^ [fieivu). But in NT 
(Ac 242^ only) the meaning is postpone to another 
occasion, viz. to a fuller heaimg ; the obsol. con- 
struction is, however, employed of having a person 
as the object, ‘Felix. . . deferred them ’ {bLvepiXerc 
a^ods). (5f. Rogers (1642), Naajnan, 137, ‘If it 
seem goode to thy wisdome to deferre me.’ RV 
gives ‘deferred’ for ‘prolonged’ Ezk 12 ®®* (t^d). 

J. Hastings. 

DEFILEMENT.— See Uncleanness. 

DEFV. — When Goliath ‘defied’ the armies of 
Israel, it is probable that the translators of AV 
understood him to challenge them to combat, 
though the Heb. (?)in) means to taunt or scorn (so 
1 S 17^®* 2®* 2«* ®®* 2 S 2121 23^ 1 Ch 20’). But when 
Balaam is summoned to Balak’s camp with the 
words (Nu 23’* ®), 

* Come, curse me Jacob, 

And come, defy Israel,* 

it is manifest that ‘defy’ is used in some other 
and now ohsol. sense. The Het.. (d^t) means to be 
indignant, then express indignation against one, 
denounce, curse; and that is the meanmg the 
parallelism would require (LXX iTrcKardpaa-ai, Vulg. 
detestare, Luth. schetten). Now ‘defy’ (from late 
Lat. dis-fidare, dis -trust) piimanly means to 
renounce j V i.'oncc' or affiance, to pronounce all 
bonds of i< .li Ji'id fellowship dissolved (whence 
war would generally follow, and so the modern 
sense of the word). Thus Tindale’s tr. of 1 Co 
12® ‘ no man speakynge in the sprete of God de- 
fieth Jesus.’ This is probably the sense in which 
‘ defy ’ should be taken in Nu, since it is Tmdale’s 
word ; though there is a meaning of the word that 
is closer to the Greek, viz. ‘despise,’ ‘set at 
nought,’ as Olde (1549), Erasm, Par. Thess, 4, ‘I 
defie all thinges in comparison of the gospel of 
Christ’; and a rare use nearer still, viz. ‘curse,’ 
as Hall (1548), Ghron. 62b, ‘ The faire damoselles 
defied that da’ ’’j ' \ ’ ' " ’ * the whiche thei 

had lost their ^ ■ ' : and Douay have 

‘detest’ in its old sense of ‘ denounce.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DEGREE. — Late Lat. ’ - ■ ' ' ' ■ gradus 

a step) gave Fr. degr^, whence Eng. ‘ aegree.’ So 
j a ‘degree’ is simply a step, whether up or down, 
and esp. one of a flight of steps, or the rung of a 
ladder. Thus Chancer, Bomaunt of Bose, 485 — 

‘ Into that gardyn, wel y-wrought, 

Who-so that me coude have brought, 

By laddre, or elles by degree, 

It wolde wel ha\e lykcd me.* 

And Shaks. JuL Coesar, II. i 26 — 

*But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By whioh he did ascend.* 

This is the meaning of ‘ degree ’ in AV wherever 
it occurs in the plur. : the ref. being either to the 
degrees of Ahaz^s dial (2 K20'’*'« Is 38®^^, 

see Dial) or to the Songs of Degrees (Ps 120-134 
titles, see Psalms) and the Heb. mddldh. 
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But from signifying a step literally, ‘ degree ’ soon 
passed to^express also a step in rank, whence 1 Ch 
15^® ‘their brethren of the second d.’ (au^cn, lit. 
‘ the seconds ’) ; 17^^ ‘ a man of high degree (Di«n 
Fs 62^ ‘ men of high d.’ ; 62^ * men of 

low d.’ (DiN'un), Sir IP ‘wisdom lifteth up the head 
of him that is of low d.’ {Tairecvds : so Lk P^, Ja 1^); 
1 Ti 3^® ‘ they that have used the office of a deacon 
will purchase to themselves a good d.’ {^a6^6s, 
lit. ‘step,’ BV ‘standing’). 

In the last passage the ii'Oi I’ir// ^ quite exceptional in the 
Eng. as in the Greek, The L’.g woiu u, Wyclifs, who has been 
followed by all the versions except EV. It is simply a literal 
tr- of the Vulg. n a sieiiil . c. of the Greek. The Gr. 

word »■’.'! •, o . \ i LXX it is used either as 

tr of f ■ . ‘ ■ > ' ^ or of Tmphtdn (1 S 5^), the 

former being the ‘steps’ or ‘degrees’ of Ahaz’s dial, the 
. . * ■ .»" * f ^ '.’O"*-* ’■» it is also found once 

! 1 1 t ‘ wise man’s door. See 

i,' ■ TT. ! ‘’,1 1 , ^ note in loc. (Camb. Bible), and Hort, 

j . ^ -s'r.;, p j, Hastings. 

DEGREES, SONGS OF.— See Psalms. 

DEHAITES (AY Dehavites, arni, 

Ezr 4^). — The Dehaites were among the 
settled in Samaria by Osna^ar, i.e. pio Moiy .im 
Assyr. kivgA ^ r.l. They joined with'their 

fellow-color' - ^ m !j<. iig the letter written by 
Kehum and Shimshai to king Artaxerxes, to com- 
plain of the attempt made by the J ews to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem (probably about 447 B.C.). 
The name has been connected with that of a 
nomadic Persian tribe, the Adoi, mentioned in 
Herod, i. 125 (Bawlinson), or with the name of the 
city Du’-ha, mentioned on Assyrian contract- 
tablets (Fried, Delitzsch) ; but according to 
Schrader these identifications are very doubtful. 
The LXX reads Aavaioi (A), but in B the text runs 
lovc-vyax^ioi ot elcrlv 'KKapmoL (for ‘the Shushan- 
ciiites, the Dehaites, the Elamites*; cf. Meyer, 
J'udmthumi 36). H. A. White. 

DEHORT,— Only 1 Mac 9® ‘ they dehorted him, 
saying. We shall never be able ’ r } ; and in 

the headings of s«-'!^ <’■{''• ‘ • on ^fr Lat. 

dehortari) is the ■ .‘xhort.’ ‘ “ Exhort” 

continues, but “ dehort,’* a word whose place “ dis- 
suade” J < vji- has escaped us’* — 

Trench, aiL. 179. Ussher (1656) 

in Ann, iv. 24 has ‘Exhorting them to observe 
the law of God . , . and dehorting them the 
breach of that law-.* J. HASTINGS. 

DELAIAH (n;^7, 1. One of the sons of 

Elioenai, a descendant of David (1 Ch 3^, AV 
Dalaiah). 2. A * - . • V (‘T the 23d course 
of priests in the !' .iC. 24^®). 3. The 

son of Shemaiah, one of the ‘piiiices’ or officers 
of state at the court of Jclioiakim (Jer 36^^*^). 
4. The son of Mehetabel, and father of Shema- 
iah, who was associated with Neh. in the rebuild- 
ing of Jerus. (Neh 6^®). 6. The head of the children 
of D., who returned with Zerub. from Babylon 
(Ezr 2®®=Neh 7®*). The name in 1 Es 5^ is 
Dalan. B. M. Boyd. 

DELECTABLE.— Is 44® only, ‘Their d. things 
shall not profit.’ AV and RV retain the word from 
Geneva Bible, which explains, ‘Whatsoever they 
bestow upon their idoles to make them to seeme 
glorious.^ But it is the idols themselves that are 
called ‘the d. things’ (d'i^dq which 

the Bishops’ expressed by the (too) free tr, ‘ the 
carved image that they love can doe no good.* 
‘ Delectable,’ from Lat. delectahUis^ came in 
through old Fr., whence came also the form 

♦Yet Oxf, Eng, Diet, quotes from Oheyne, Isaiah (1882), 
p. XX, ‘Isaiah had good reason ... to dehort the Jews from 
sn Egyptian alhance.* 


‘delitable,’ which was afterwards spelt ‘delight- 
able ’ by a mistaken association with light ; later 
forms are ^oiri ’ and ‘delightful.’ Only 

the last has held its ground ; but ‘ delectable ’ la 
remembered by Bunyan’s ‘delectable Mountains’ 
(FiL Prog, p. 52) ; cf. Shaks. Bich. IL li. in. 7 — 
‘And yet . * * ' ' ' . i-, 

Making t ' . . . 

d. Hastings. 

DELICACY. — Trench {Select Glossary^ p. 52 f.) 
says, ‘In the same way as self-indulgence creeps 
over us by unm -k ■■ i so there creeps over 
the words that ■. i subtle change ; they 

come to contain less and less of rebuke and blame ; 
the thing itself being tolerated, nay allowed, it 
must needs be that the words which express it 
should be received into favour too. It has been 
thus with luxury ; it has been thus also with this 
whole group of words.’ The words are ‘delicacy,’ 
‘delicate ’ (adj. and snbst.), ‘ delicately,’ ‘ delicate- 
ness,’ ‘ delicious,’ ‘ Ih ,’ all of which except 
‘delicious ’ are found in AV." 

Delicacy. — Rev 18® ‘ the merchants of the earth 
are^ waxed rich through the abundance of her 
delicacies’ (a-TpTjuos sing., RV ‘wantonness,’ RVm 
‘ luxT^ ’ ). ‘ Delicacies ’ is Rhemish tr. , after V ulg, 
delicicB, so Wyclif ; but Tind. and others ‘pleasures.’ 
Voluptuousness is the oldest meaning of ‘ delicacy’ ; 
see Delicate^ and cf. Chaucer, Former Age^ 58 — 

‘ J I ’ * ■ -o r =lecherous] 

That first ■ ' ; t < . ,.i 

Delicate. — The adj. has two meanings in AV. 
1. Softly nurtured, as Sus ‘ Now Susanna was a 
very d. woman, and beauteous to behold’ {Tpv<l>ep6sY, 
Bar 4®® ‘ my d. ones ’ [ol Tpv<p€poL you) ; and probably 
Dt 28®^* ®®, Is 47^ (all LXX rpv^epb^), Jer 6® ‘ a 
comely and d. woman ’ (naj^jon, LXX different read- 
ing), and Mic F® LXX rpvipspbs), 2, Luxuri- 
outs, Wis 19^^ ‘they asked d. meats’ {idia-fiara 
Tpv^jjs, RV ‘luxurious dainties’); Sir 29^® 

‘ Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage, 
than d. fare in another man’s house’ {idierfiara 
'hapuirpd, RV ‘ sumptuous fare ’) ; and Pr 19’-® BV 
‘ delicate living ’ AV ‘ delight *). As a suhst, 
delicates occurs Jer 51®* ‘he hath filled his belly 
with my d.’ . \:i ■. PV ‘ delicacies’) ; Sir 30^® 

(dyadd, RV ■ - i, 31® {rpvcpiifjiara, EV 

‘ good thing} • . . I ’ . i ■ Gen. ‘let mee not eate 
of their delicates’ (AV ‘dainties’); W. Brough 
(1650), ‘ Hunger cool^ all meats to deUeates,’ which 
Herrick seems to copy {Country Life), ‘Hunger 
makes coarse meats &licates.’ Delicately means 
‘ luxuriously ’ in the foil, passages in A v , La 4® 
(n^^P), Pr 29®^ ‘he that d. briugeth up his servant 
from a child, shall have him become his son at the 
length ’ (P 39 = ‘ fondle,’ ‘ indulge ’ ; * delicately * is 
Wyclifs tr., who, following "Vulg., renders ‘who 
delicatli fro childbed nurshith his seruaunt, after- 
ward shal feelen hym vnobeisaunt,’ V. contumaeem) ; 
Lk 7^ ‘ they which are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in kings’ courts ’ {rpv<t>ii, as LXX 
La 4®, and at 2 P 2^® where AV ‘ riot,* BV ‘revel *); 
1 Ti 6® AVm ‘she that liveth delicately (text ‘in 

E leasure,* Gr. u (nrara\wcra), is dead while she 
veth* ; and add 2 S Ja 5® RV. But in Ad. 
Est 15® (AVm and RV ‘carrying herself d.,’ AV 
‘daintily,* Gr. rpu^epeiJo/iat) the meaning is ‘as 
one that was tender’ (Cov.), that is, toeah; and 
so perhaps 1 S 15®-^ ‘Agag came unto him delicately.* 

The last is the only doubtful passage. AV took * dehcately ’ 
from the Bishops' Bible; Cov ‘tenderly,' Gen. ‘ pleasantP..' 
The Bishops’ marg. is ‘ m hondes,’ and BVm ‘ cheerfully.’ Tne 
LXX gives vpifjutv ; Vulg. pinguissimus, et tremens, whence 
Douay ‘very fatte, trembling Luther, getrost (confidentl 3 ') ; 
Ostervald, gaiement. The possible ways of taking the Heb. 
(nilifD) are given by Driver (Fates on Sam. p. 99), who decides 
that it is safest, on the whole, to acquiesce in ‘delicately,’ 
‘ voluptuously.' And, undoubtedly, voluptuously or luxuriously 
is the most natural meaning of the Jleb. (for which see La 
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but its use in this place is not very apparent. The Eng“. 
expression ‘deli mi ’ i-. ]it -h.' /v ivi: to express weakness 
%nd fear (as Ad i.si. lailitr an pr*do or voluptuousness. 

Delicateness. — Only Dt 28®® 'the tender and 
delicate woman , . . which would not adventure 
to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for d. 

and tenderness,’ i.e. not ‘weakness,’ but 

* fineness. ’ D eliciously = luxuriously, Bev 1 ‘ lived 

deliciously ’ {(rrpTjvLda}^ EV ' lived wantonly ’). Cf. 
Latimer, li. 412, ‘ I am more inclined to feed many 
p:( > j (1 I ecessarily, than a few deliciously and 

■v(,’ jp'i’.D r - y’ ; and Lk 16^® Tind. ‘acertaine rich 
man, which . . . fared deliciously eveiw daye.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DELIGHTSOME, now only po, 
was once good prose, and occurs ■ ' ' ■ 

be a d. land ’ (fsn pN‘). Da^des (Bible Ena, p. 236) 

u.n sT • ’ ‘If 

I - ■' i» ■ ■' . dark 

chamber to put thee in — a dungeon is more light- 
some and delightsome — ^the grave.' 

J. Hastings. 

DELILAH AaXeiSd). — The woman who be- 

trayed Samson into the hands of the Philistines. 
The account .j-* giv.Mi in Jg 16 does not say whether 
she was an T-nj hie or a Philistme; but she was 
doubtless the latter, and Sorek, her place of resid- 
ence, was then within the Philistine territory. 
Samson often sought her society, and allowed her 
to gain a great influence over him. That she was 
his wife is ve^ improbaV ■ '* ’** ; ■'’rt 

that is the c.] ' ..i »'* T’ \ » ‘ « t j I • - 

tic writers. ■>.■>>'* W. J. Beecher. 

DELCS .i 7 ' . J '‘.■D.. - ■ li -d ru . i n ^ ii. 
hg- • !i ‘ . • > , . . • • • 

to ■ ' ■ • \ . » , . . •. 

It was considered to have* been anchored by liens to 
the bottom of the sea, and therefore not to be ex- 
posed to ordinary earthquakes. * It was the seat of a 
very ancient and widely-spread w'orship of Apollo, 
who, with his twin sister Artemis, was said to have 
been bom there j and the Gr. peoples flocked from 
a great distance to the annual festival on the 
island, which is celebrated in the Homeric hymn 
to the Delian Apollo. The festival of the Virgin 
on the noiglibonriTi '4 island of Tenos is the modem 
Topro^tmtative of tiic ancient feast of Apollo. D., 
in B.c. 478, was selected as the 
the great confederacy of Gr. stat : ■ ■! 

coasts and islands fo-dc ‘‘t'M'c ti'e Persians; 

but after a time Ai li-- ^ i ‘lo . n 'i-lmg city of the 
confederacy, becam e also its centre. Tlie Athenians 
treated D. as a rival to their own interests. As 
Athens became great, D. lost its importance ; but 
when Athens grew weak, D. recovered. During 
the 2nd and 1st cent, B.C. it became one of the 
greatest harbours of the .^Egean Sea, playing the 
same part in ancient trade that the island of Syra 
has played in modern commerce, and being favoured 
by the Eoraans after B.C. 190 as a rival to the 
maritime power of Ehodps. It was a nominally 
independent state under Horn, protection from B.C. 
197 to 167. Then it was puni&hed, for coquetting 
wdth Macedonia, with the loss of freedom ; it was 
mven to Athens, and its natives fled and settled in 
Achaia ; and the Delian archons came to an end. 
The island was repeopled hy Athenian colonists 
(kXrjpoGxot), along with many jRoman settlers ; and 
henceforth its inscriptions are da ted by the Athenian 
archons ; and it was always considered to he part 
of the Eoman province Achaia (which see). The 
earliest trace of a Eoman settler in D. is contained 
in an inscription of B. 0. 250. During the 2ad cent, 
it became the largest settlement of Eoman (or 

♦ An earthquake at T). -was considered a specially grave ex- 
pression of the 'Will and power of the god ; see Herod, vi 98 ; 
Thucyd. in & 


Italian) merchants and traders in the Mediter. 
lands ; mainly through their efibrts and wealth its 
rather poor harbour was j!l\v :•! . in then 

interest it was declared a tree 'port by the Bornan 
state in B.C. 166 in order to strike a How at their 
commercial rivals, the merchants of Ehodes ; and 
to satisfy them their other commercial rival 
Corinth (which see) was destroyed utterly by the 
Komans in B.C. 146. 

Owing to its great importance in the E. Mediter- 
ranean trade, D. is mentioned in the list of states 
to which the Eoman .lm. ‘ '\\ '1 dressed letters 

in favour of the Jews \ iJ.C 13’^ !.h7, 1 Mac 15^^"^^ r 
and the inscriptions of D. form the best commen- 
tary on that important historical document. D. 
was the great exchange where the products and 
the slaves of all the states of the E. were bought 
for the Italian market, and most of the names 
mentioned in the passage of 1 Mac occur in the 
Delian documents. The strange omission of the 
kingdoms of Pontus and Bithynia in 1 Mac 
becomes all the more remarkable by comparison 
with the frequent mention of them at Delos. As 
Homolle says, ‘Among the Orientals who fre- 
quented D., the Jews doubtless held a considerable 
place’ {Bulletin de Corresig, HelUn, viii. 1884, p. 98) ; 
but, as the inscriptions are to a large extent con- 
cerned with religious purposes, it is not easy to iind 
the traces of their presence. A decree of the Delians 
confirming the immunity of the Jews from military 
service is quoted in full by Jos. {Ant, XIV, x. 14). 

A fri^hif 1 ij ' r r* y brought the prosperity of 
D., and wCj! oi i I'le Eoman settlers, to an end. 
In the Alithiidatic war Athens took part with the 
king, while D., where the Eoman settlers were so 
numerous, naturally remained true to the Eoman 
interest. After maintaining itself for a short time, 
D. was captured in B.c. 87 by the enemy ; 20,000 
Italians were massacred there and in tiie neigh- 
bouring Cyclades; and, when the Eomans re- 
covered it in the course of the war, they found it, 
as Strabo says, deserted. It recovered to a certain 
extent in the following years ; but direct trade 
between Italy and the E. harbours now became 
more common; Ostia and Puteoli took the place 
of D. as the great emporia for the purchase of E. 
products required in Italy, and under the Eoman 
Empire D. became utterly insignificant. 

Literature.— T he excavations conducted at Delos for many 
years by the French School of Athens have thrown a flood ol 
light on the history of the island. An excellent summary and 
estimate of r t. i' *•••.•« f 1 ahlis’' i * ' r. • • - ' ' \ , I 
works, IS g ' i.; J- ; I I'! Jouni of II !•,' i ■ -- 
pp. 7-62. Since then numerous articl- - i-i I'l.' A- 

77 v '• N I* ‘ - - 1 

k' 1 1 c ■ ' ■ ■ . . . ■ 

S29-37S, viii. pp. 7, ' - . . - . ■ > I ‘ - 

See also Homolle, ■ x %lu,x - ■ ■ * ^ 

Schoeffer, de Deli Insulae rebus, jyi, EaMSAY. 

DELUGE.-— See Flood. 

DEMAKD. — Throughout AV ‘ demand * is simply 
to ask, as Fr. demander, without the sense of 
authority. This is manifest from the Heb. and 
Gr. words so which have all this simple meaning. 
In Introd. to Gen. Bible we read, ‘ The Catechisme, 
or maner to teache children the C ■* '* • ‘ 

whereiu the minister demandeth 1 * ^ 
the chnde maketh answer.’ See Fiefd, ON iii. on 
Mt 2^. Asa subst. d. occurs only Dn 4^^ with the 
same simple meaning. Cf. Chaucer, Troiltis, r. 
859— 

* And of th* aasege (siege) he gan hir eek bysechc, 

To telle him what was hir opinion n 

Fro that demaunde he so descendeth doun 

To asken hir, if that hir straunge thoughte 

The Grekes tyse, and werkes that they wroughte.* 

Once RV introduces d. in mod. sense (Neh 5^®) foi 
AV ‘ require ’ (see Eyle’s note). J. Hastings. 
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DEMj&S (Ao/ytias, possiWy an abbrey. of Demetrius) 
Is described by the Apostle Paul as a fellow- 
labourer, and unites with him in sending salutations 
from Borne to the Colossians and to Philemon 
(Col 4^^, Philem v.^). In the 2nd Ep. to Timothy 
(4^®) he is described as having forsaken the apostle 
when he was awaiting his trial before Nero, 
because he ‘loved this present world.’ Whether 
he was di-'co-.r'igcsi by the hardships of the 
Christian life, or allured by the hope of some 
earthly advantage, and whether his apostasy was 
• ' n ^ ^nal, we have no means of knowing. 

'I . -.j :<■!!«,.■■- to the darker view of his character, 
and classes him among the a ; .o-* ! . . • ' ■ > ■ the faith 
(Epiph. ^(Qpn 51). i\ 'A Boyd. 

DEMETRIUS I., sumamed Somfp, ‘Saviour,’ by 
the Babylonians in gratitude for the removal of 
their satrap Heraclides, was the son of Seleucus 
Philopator. In his boyhood he was sent (B.C. 175) 
to Rome as a hostage, and remained there during 
the reign of his uncle, Antiochus Epiphanes. 
When the Senate several times refused his request 
to be ■ "as the king of Syria, he fled from 

Rome, . assistance chiefly of the historian 

Polybius (Polyb. xxxi. ; Justin, xxxiv, 3). Landing 
at Tripolis, he was joined by large bodies of the 
people, and even by the bodyguard of his cousin, 
Antiochus Eupator. Eupator was soon defeated 
and put to death, and in B.O. 162 D. was pro- 
claimed king (1 Mac 7^"^ 2 Mac 14^* ^ 

XII. X. 1 ; Liv. Epit, xlvi. ). He conciliated Rome 
by valuable presents (Polvb. xxxi. 23), and, after 
bi(' in the affairs oi Babylon (App. Svr. 47 ; 

Polyb. xxxii. 4), turned his attention to Judaea. 
Alcimus (wh. see) was established in the high 
priesthood, and the Syrian lordship was for a time 
completely renewed. In the seven years that 
followed, D, again offended the Romans by puttmg 
a supporter of his own m the place of Ariaratheson 
the throne^ of Cappadocia (Polyb. xxxii. 20 ; Liv. 
Epit xlvii.), whilst his tyranny and excesses 
alienated his own people. Alexander Balas (wh. 
see) was set up as a claimant to the crowm of Syria 
(B.C. 163) ; and he and D. competed for the support of 
Jonathan (1 Mac ; Jos. Ant, XIII. ii. 1-3). The 
former, offering princely rank and the high priest- 
hood, won at the first bid ; and when the latter 
made a further promise of exemption from taxa- 
tion and investment with privilege (1 Mac 10^"^), 
the people ‘ gave no credence ’ to his words, which 
are very important for the light they cast upon the 
nature "of the imposts exacted by the Syrian kings. 
The salt tax, the king’s share of the crops and 
fruits, the poll-tax, the pressed service, with a 
variety of other burdens, were to he remitted, and 
the expenses of the temple to he met from the 
royal revenue (see Mahaffy, Emp, of Ptolemies, 

§ 117). With the help of ilic Jews, Balas was able 
to recover from the revoiscs lie suffered during the 
two years’ war that followed ; and in B.C. 150 a 
decisive engagement took place, in which D. dis- 
played the utmost personal bravery, but was 
defeated and slain (1 Mac 10^*®®; Jos. Ant, Xlll. 
ii. 4 ; App. Syr, 67 ; Polyb. iii. 5 ; Justin, xxxv. 1 ; 
Euseb. Dhron, ed. Schoene, i. 263 so.). 

R. W. Moss. 

DEMETRIUS IL, sumamed 'NiKdrcap, ‘Con- 
queror,’ was sent by his father, D. So ter, for safety 
to Cnidus after the success of Balas seemed prob- 
able (Justin, xxxv. 2). Eor several years he re- 
mained in exile ; but as soon as the unpopularity j 
of Balas gave him an owortunity, he landed (b.c. 
147) with an army of cfretan mercenaries on the 
Cilician coast. The entire country rallied to him 
except Judaea, where Jonathan still supported 
Balas. But Ptolemy Philometor declared in his 
favour, and their combined forces inflicted a fatal 


defeat upon Balas (B.0. 145) on the banks of th^ 

[ CEnoparas, from which event D. derived his 
surname (1 Mac ; Jos. Ant, XIII. iv. 8 ; App. 
Syr. 67 ; Liv. Epit. lii.). Jonathan now set him- 
self to separate Judaea from the Syrian Empire, 
and besieged the citadel in Jerus. ; but D. per- 
suaded him to raise the siege on the addition of 
three Samaritan provinces to Judaea, and the 
exemption of the country thus enlarged from 
tribute (1 Mac ; Jos. Ant. xill. iv. 9). When 
the excesses of D. had estranged his subjects, 
Tryplion (Diodotus), a former general of Balas, set 
up the latter’s son as a pretender to the throne ; 
but D. obtained the help of J onathan by promising 
the removal of the Syrian i. ! ■* - f'om Judaea, 

and put down the revolt (1 ■ i [■■■-; Jos. A nA 

XIII. V. 2, 3). On Jonathan’s return to Judsea the 
revolt broke out again, and Tryphon made himself 
master of Antioch. As D. failed to keep hia 
promise to the Jews, they now took the side of 
Tryphon, and drove the royal forces out of Coele- 
Syria (1 Mac 11®^"^^; Jos. Ant, XIII. v. 5-11). D. 
withdrew from the S. part of his kingdom ; hut 
when Tryphon, who had secured the Syrian crown 
for himself, attempted to reduce Judaea, Jonathan’s 
brother Simon attached himself to D., and ex- 
tracted from him a formal recognition of independ- 
ence (iMac 13®^'^; Jos. Ant. xill. vi. 7). Soon 
after D. invaded the dominions of the king of 
Parthia, by whom, in B.C. 138, he was taken 
prisoner (1 Mac 14^"^ : though Jos. Ant. xiil. v. 11, 
Justin, xxxvi. 1, and App. Syr. 67, 68, arrange the 
events in a different order, and support B.C. 140 as 
the date of the disaster). The imprisonment lasted 
for ten years, at the close of which D. was liberated 
by the Partnian king, who was engaged in war 
with Antiochus Sidetes, brother of D. (Jos. A7it, 
XIII. viiL 4 ; Eus. Chron, ed. Schoene, i. 255). D. 
recovered the kingdom (B.C. 128), and at once 
undertook a war against Ptolemy Pli\ -"com of 
Egypt. Ptolemy thereupon claimed ilio 
crown for Alexander Zabinas, who was announced 
to be the son of Balas (Eus. Chron. i. 257), or of 
Sidetes (Justin, xxxix. 1). D. was conquered by 
Zabinas at Damascus, and fled to Ptolemais, and 
thence to Tyre, where in B.C. 125 he was murdered 
(Jos. Ant. xni. ix. 3), possibly at the iii-dgalioii of 
his wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. 68 ; LN. I\ ), 

R. W. Moss. 

DEMETRIUS III. (sumamed ‘Pros- 

perous,’ and on coins Theos, Soter, Philometor, 
etc.) was a son of I\ ’■* ' > ■'7 ^ . ,md g-;" "■ 

son of D. Nikator. ".\ 

wars ensued, in the course of which two of his 
elder brothers lost their lives, whilst Philip, the 
third, secured a part of Syria, and D. established 
himself in Ccele-Syria, with Damascus as his 
capital, by the aid of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
Cypms (Jos. Ant. xill. xiii. 4). In Judaea, too, 
civil war broke out between Alexander Jannaena 
and his Pharisee subjects. The latter invited 
the assistance of D. (Jos. Ant. xilI. xiii. 5 ; War^, 
I. iv. 4), who possibly regarded it as a ^ood 
opportunity to extend his kingdom to its ancient 
limits on the West and the South. He entered the 
oountiy with a large army, was joined by the 
insurgent Jews, and defeated Jannaeua in a pitched 
battle near Shechem (Jos. Ant. xlll. xiv. 1 ; Wars, 
I. iv. 5). But the desertion of the Jews, who either 
pitied the plight of Jannjeus (Jos. Wars, ih.) or 
more probably feared the re-establishment of 
Syrian supremacy, made it impossible for D. to 
follow up iho vicrory, and he withdrew to Beroea 
(Aleppo). The town was occupied by Philip, who, 
when besieged by his brother, called the Parthiana 
to his aid. D. was in turn sliut up closely within 
his encampment and starved into surrender. He 
was sent as a prisoner to Arsacea IX., hy whom he 
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was detained in c^tivity until his death (Jos. 
Ant XIII, xiv. 3). The dates of the reign of D. 
cannot he fixed with precision ; hut coins of his are 
known, dated from the Seleucid year 217 to 224, 
i.e. approximately from B.C. 95 to 88 (Eckhel, ni. 
245 ; Gardner, Catalogue of Gr, Coins in the Brit, 
Mus. 101), E. W. Moss. 

DEMETRIUS (A'7/A')5Tptos).— Two persons of the 
name are mentioned in KT — the ' 
the riot at Ephesus (Ac IG^^), i :*• ^ i 

commended by St. John (3 Jn Both*of 

these dwelt either in Ephesus or its vicinity, — 
the very name is redolent of Ephesian surround- 
ings, and there is nothing impossible in the sugges- 
tion that the agitator had become the disciple of 
good report, and that, therefore, both leferences 
are to the same man. In its contracted form of 
Demas this is also the name of one who has an 
unhappy notoriety as a recreant, ‘Demas hath 
forsaken me ’ (2 Ti 4^®). He is also mentioned in 
Col 4^^* and Philem v.®^, and it is not certain that 
St. Paul meant to imply anything like utter 
apostasy, W. Muir. 

DEMON, DEYIL, Gr. Salfitap, or daijjL6viov (more 

frequently), Heb. ng?, Syr. Aram, ayp (cf. 

Assyr. Hdu). The supposed Heb. root is ‘ to 

be mighty,* hence ‘to rule,’ Arab. jU (cf. ‘to 
treat violently, to destroy*). Demoniac, daLfiovi- 
^6jj.evos. For ‘devil* (properly did^oXos, see Satan) 
RY rightly substitutes ‘demon* wherever the 
Greek text has ddtfxoviov. 

Both physical and moral evil may he regarded 
from two (1) As existing in man 

physically 111 . . lui of bodily disease, or spiritu- 
ally as moral evil ; (2) as havmg a source outside 
man. It is with physical and moral evil in the 
Latter aspect that we are now dealing. Among the 
Hebrew'^, bo^li i*i ;*n‘-c‘xI]K* uiul iio-st-exilic times 
diiw !i roa.<om;.aijj .vdy late poixouoi the Christian 
eia, both moral and physical evil were attributed 
to personal agencies. This conception of personal 
evil agencies, that affected man’s body and sotd, 
exercised a profoimd and enduring innuence over 
the minds of Christ and the apostles, and played a 
very considerable part in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. 

In tracing this conception of evil spirits inflnenc- 
mg man to its primitive sources, we shall find that 
it has its springs in early Semitic ideas which 
surrounded the Israelite people in the dawn of 
their history, Baudissin has clearly shown how 
the demonology of the Gr£eco-Iloinan period of 
Judaism emerged out of the earlier polytheism. 
On this we shall have more to say later on. But 
it should be noted that that poh llu i<ru w'uh itself 
the outcome of the principle called by Tylor, in his 
well-known work Primitwe Culture, by the name 
‘animism.* Even early mankind ifi'-ti*:*-'’-. - \ 
sought for causes, and interpreted th-.- fo-i. j -u, 
other manifestations of nature as personal, Le, as 
emanating from beings analogous to himself (cf. 
Siebeck,^ Lehrh, d. Beligwn^hxlosophie, p. 68 ff.). 
Thus primitive man dwelt in a cosmic society of 
superhuman agencies, ‘some of which ministered to 
his well-being and others to his injury. At the 
dawn of human consciousness man found himself 
confronted by forces which he was unable to 
control, and which exercised a baleful or destructive 
influence. Hurricane, lightning, sunstroke, plague, 
flood, and earthquake weie ascribed to wrathful 
ersonal agencies, whose malignity man would en- 
eavour to avert or appease. 

The nomadic Arabs of the time of Mohammed 
b(jlieved in the existence of hostile powers or i 


Jinns, who were held to he the inhabitants oj 
lonely spots, and Mohammed himsejf recognized 
their existence just as fully as his heathen con- 
temporaries did. Yarious names were given to 
them, viz. Gh4l, "Ifrit, Sil^, 'AMk; and we have 
likewise feminine names. The word*J/*H^, which 
occurs so frequently in the ‘ One thousand and one 
nights,* is also found in the Korfin (Sur. 27. 39), 
and according to Wellhausen means, like the Heb. 

‘ hairy.* * ‘ The desert is full of these spectral 
shapes. Whoever spends his time there as a 
traveller must steel his heart against them. A 
child of the desert must be on friendly terms with 
the wolf and on terms of intimacy with the ghuV 
On this subject consult W. R. Smith, p. 119 f, 

A, The Demonology of the OT.— The paral- 
lels which we find in OT to the dinn of ancient as 
well as modem Arabia may now be noted, Isaiah, 
in an oracle describing the doom of Edom, por- 
trays a scene among Edom’s ruined fortresses, 
when ‘ one (hairy satyr) shall call out to an- 
other, and Lilith (the night hag) shall take up her 
abode ’ (Is 34^^). This Lilith is a demon of feminine 
sex. The same mythical creature meets us in the 
cuneiform inscriptions (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 311). 
In one of the magical texts cited by Hommel 
{Semiten, p. 367) occurs the line (iv. Bawl. 29, Nc 1, 
Rev. 23)— 

‘ The lilu, the lilat, the handmaid of LUuJ 

T B'* Vi 'Udtu or is placed in bhia 
connexion with tin* 

demon Namtar. There can he little doiilh , n 
this plague-demon was connected in the popular 
imagination with the Semitic - Babylonian word 
hldtu, which means ‘night,’ and so became a 
word of terror, denoting the night-demon, who 
sucked the blood of her sleeping victims. This 
grim feminine personality became a subject for 
later Jewish legends (see Sayce, Hibhert Leet, p. 
146), which multiplied these night-demons {}%lin), 

* SUzzen u. Vorarbeiten, iii. (‘ Reste des Arahischen Heiden- 
thumsO. p. 135 ad Jin. But this view appears to me somewhat 

£ o su' 

doubtful, and the connexion of ytSL with 

Must,' seems more probable. When we be'.r l‘i niird fbo close 
connexion between the Jinn and the serpoi-r ac*o.'«’(Lng to 
Arabic belief (see Noldeke, Zeitschr. fur I tfh •ro," m. 

^ ■ '■ 1860, p. 412 ff.; and Baudissin, 

• ■ - 279fE.), w I' ‘.'..I (• with this 

‘ I • ‘ - irpent i*i (.11 ., ■» uhou shalt 

I ' . I . - I , ■ "d* ■ - “ ' . . \ 

810 U of ulsnonour or disgrace, a • i ■. . . - 

ipra in one of the Tel el- Am i • ' , ' . ' / 

m. 271). But a hint which we ' . , > - - I .■ i 

Desdrta (i. p. 136) places us on tne ngne tracic uoih lor tne 
o' ’■ •‘•I'l"-'' .. il '•’alignityof the 

- (I * I’ ■ ■: I ' . ■■ , or earth-folk.’ 

Marfriiani doinons are Deiieved to inhaDit the seven stages of 
llKMiiid-r-world (/V p. 259). I should ‘ ‘ i ■ '* - i. < 

■■ ofGn8i4, - .■ j 

■ .1 ! ■ ‘ ^ u madu bu . . v ■ ■ . . ■ a 

I’.r’' w’ ( r( i- r oirv . m ,",1. ‘n r . ,] • \jr. 

15. Gniv of M,.i^ 1 'I I'o . Ox 'Old, m u ' ’ > ■\l -h 

fe knd \ front to me online -u j' ‘ I m.io look' d > 

the article in the Lis An el* Arab on andean find nothing 

that necessitates giving to ' I freet the sense “hairy.” I daresay 
you have noticed that some of the denvatives of the root 

{fjAsi (in plu.) denote the feathers of the neck 
or the mane, or the front hairs of a horse. In the line 

(ated by Wellh. from jY-udA. 227io (plu. of is 

used of the hair of women. The feminine of is h jSS ^ , 

whence, according to Arabic lexicographers, LIL-'w fisz. (IfrUy, 
through quiescence of the yd, and subsequent change of the 

is into CU. This is all the connexion with hair which I have 
yet been able to find, and thus there seems less m favour oi 
connecting *Tfr/>et with hairiness, than of your attraotive 
aitcriiatue riew of conncctnig it wuthdust.’ In the new edl 
(1807) of Wellhausen’s lieete, see pp. 15111., and footnote 1 
p. 152. 
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See Weber, SysL 'f-r - .7- y. T ■’ ’in, TheoL p. 
246; Eisenmenge , ; ■ '/'/ ' ■ ■ . ii. p. 413 tf. 

Even conservative critics like Dillmann and Konig 
assign Is 34 (together with 35) to a period not 
earlier than the end of the exile ; Cheyne, indeed, 
would regard it as post-exilic {Introa, to Isaiah^ 
p. 205 ff. ). In the case of this chapter, as well as 
13^-14^, it is impossible to deny the existence of 
clear traces of direct Babylonian influence. But 
the date of j : '’‘ 3se passages does not 

determine t -i. ri the belief in demonic 

personalities embodied in animal shapes first be- 
came prevalent in Israel. From the mention of 
jackals, ostriches, wild cats, and hyaenas in con- 
nexion with the ‘ satyrs,’ both in and 
its parallel we are led to infer that demons 

were held to reside more or less in all these animal 
denrzens of the mined solitude. From Lv IT we also 
leam that in post-ex. times sacrifices were ofiered 
to '1 ])i,-i(i;(( which is expressly forbidden. 

On the otIio" I-muI, the curious rite respecting 
’AzAzel detailed in Lv 16®^*, formed an in- 

tegral part of the ceremonies on the great Day of 
Atonement, and clearly shows how firmly embedded 
‘1 ■,>; I imogiTintion was this belief in evil 

io : ■ '■ the soIiLiide. ’Azfizel is here an evil 
spirit, and <)ppO'-('d to J".* See Azazel. 

The beliot tl'ML coKj'-in animals were endowed 
with demonic powers, somewhat like the Arabic 
Jinn, must have existed in comparatively early 
pre-ex. times, since Gn contaming the tempta- 
tion of Eve by the serpent, belongs to the earlier 
stratum of J. We might compare with this Nu 
2222-84^ coming from the same documentary source. 
But in the narrative of the temptation of Eve by 
the serpent there is no hint that an evil spirit 
resided in the serpent. The serpent is identified 
with it, and we have no suggestion that a demon 
was able to detach itself from the animal and pass 
into something else. This was a later develop- 
ment. The animal was itself the demonic power, 
and the latter is not abstracted or treated as a 
separable personality. 

The Jewish exile, covering the larger part of the 
6th cent. B.C. and the close of the 7th, wrought a 
great change. It is probably to this period that 
we owe the Heb. word ig. This word, occurring 
in the plural form cmB? in Dt 32^^, like the Aram. 
KTiy, is probably a loan-word, taken from the 
Assjrro - Babylonian {Mu). The word Mu m 
Assyr. means good or evil genius, i(‘pM -('0 tod it 
the monuments in the form of a colo^-.i ! bull. I'i.c 
word occurs only twice in OT (Dt 32^'^andPs 106*^). 
The Song of Moses (Dt 32) in its present form can 
hardly be earlier than the time of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (Kuenen). Indeed, its retrospective and 
didactic character, as well as the references to 
Israel’s past sins of idolatry, would point quite as 
well to the 6th cent, as to the Ttli for the dale of 
its composition. In other words, it may be held, 
with considerable probability, to reflect the feel- 
ings of pious Jews m the exile period. 

Now, magic played a ve^ considerable part in 
ti ii-iiLioFi. Magic rests on the basis of 
;i : I', f III o\il and destructive spirits, to whose 
baleful influences man is daily exposed, and which 
can be counteracted by certam incantations, 
whereby the countervailing name and power of the 
higher beneficent gods are invoked. As Sayce has 
clearly shown {Hibhert Led. p. 317), magic was 
closely bound up with medicine, since * all sickness 
was ascribed to demoniacal possession ; the demon 
had been eaten with the food and drunk with the 

*S ri andalpoClievri'' 

in Z/ I 1 p. Hi") IT Tiio ciinoLih rite of sendipjr 

forth the pfoat for ' Azftzel into the wildernesa (Lv 1621 22) should 

> i> “ ; • .1 M ■>* t'.'‘ (h-i»'i’ch or the bird into the field in the 
CKinony respecting leprosy (14*^ 


water, or breathed in with the air, and until he 
could be expelled there was no chance of recovery ’ 
(p. 310). Specimens of these magical texts may 
be seen in the translations given in Appendix 3 of 
Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures. We subjoin the follow- 
ing specimen : — 

‘ The plague {namtar^y the fever which will carry the people 
away, 

The sickness, the consumption which will trouble mankind, 
Harmful to the flesh, injurious to the body, 

The evil incubus, the evil alUy the evil maslumy 

The evil man, the evil eye, the evil mouth, the evil tongue . 

Against my body never may they come, 

My eye never may they mjure . . . 

Into my house never may they eater, 

O spint of heaven conjure, 0 spirit of earth conjure.' * 

A comparison of this vast system of belief in 
evil spirits and in incantations, which prevailed in 
Bahyxonia, with the later Jewish traditions of 
demonology, at once reveals the close connexion 
between the two. During the exile these Baby- 
lonian traditions effected an entrance into the 
Jewish Tivorld of ideas, and there became per- 
manently domiciled. 

But while is obviously borrowed from the 
Bab. Mdu, its signification was by no means the 
same. For □na' is used in the sense of deities of 
the heathen, d'hSx. Now, the attitude of 
ancient Israel towards foreign deities varied con- 
siderably in difierent periods of the nation’s history. 
The continued declension of the people towards 
idolatry in Tic j-u-i vii; i I.!:< - ( . hi 1 . i* 
the pop'. i,v n in , i.< . 1 11 'ic p-iA-- j wrA i 
existence of foreign deities was firmly rooted. 
Many OT passages clearly indicate this, Jg 6^ 9^, 
Nu 2129 (cf. Jer 48^6 49^), 1 S 26^^ Bu 1^® 2^2 (gge 
Baudissin, V ’* ' ■ ■ HeftL). 

In other words, the religi . I . in early 
times was henotheism rather than monotheism. 
In fact, monotheism came very slowly to displace 
the ^monarchic polytheistic’ belief of primitive 
Israel. It is true that, from the 8th cent. E.c. 
downwards, the ‘other gods’ are called ‘no gods,’ 
‘emptiness,’ ‘wind,’ ‘vanity’ (or ‘breath’), 
‘corpses,’ and ‘dead’ ; but these are terms which 
are rather selected to ex pi ess the utter powerless- 
ness and insidTicioiicy of foreign deities in com- 

{ )arison witJi tJie supreme might of J", the true 
iving God of Israel, than to assert their absolute 
non-existence, t 

Accordingly, in the two passages Dt 32^*^ and 
Ps 106®^, the word onKi ‘ demons ’ is used to describe 
the subordinale j)o-iLion, as compared with J", of 
the Moabite (ioiucs, to wlioiu the Hebrews sacri- 
ficed in the time of Moses. Baudissin rightly 
observes in reference to Dt 32^2 1 when in the Song 
of Moses it is said that J" alone has led Israel, 
and no strange god (ipi Vx) was with Him, we 
must merely understand that the active influence 
of strange gods over Israel is excluded, but 
that their existence was rather recognized than 
denied.’ 

The use of dhe? in these two passages may, in 
fact, be regarded as the first step taken by Israel 
in the direction of demonology, under Babylonian 

♦See Tiele, Ba^rjIo/i'Jnsyr Gf’f-clt ]>. 5 18 IT. , TTonin cl. Gescli. 
Ti’ihyl. Assi/r p. 38811. The su j’eci .'isi ‘oii. < isl C\ 
(leali wibh in Lenonti.mlsCVf«i''»«’i''iii .V'/ ;u', a-i.'Ui iv. • r. \ ..r« 
ago. 1 . ' luug’rf Jiah Miigm and ^orcery^ 

Cuneifi ■ . . Kmiyin\j}k CoUxctiom, in ii M. 

t Baudi>,bLn {Ui. p 72) in our oriinion erra in lioldirg ihat, in 
all passiigei which <l(scru)t‘ the vh-toiions coiill.c'i in which J" 
engages with, the gods of the heathen, we have lucri Ij poetic 
personification <■. ,i •*, •• ,7 . 01 , Jer462S. laiig.iage 

of Ex 1511 ‘ Wi. . i- ! 1 » \ MU' il .,0 J", among uhe go(S’ 
cf, Ps 771 ^^ 1053 96^, in which compansoii h made be- 
tween God and the deities of other nations), clearly indicates 
that some kind of existence and power, however slight, is 
assigned to the latter. That the terms 7 ^ 17 , 

etc., cannot be pressed into signifying the ahMdatt 
deni^ of existence, is recognized by Baudisi^ himaell (tib 
p. 101 ad fin.). 
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influence, the deities of foreign nations being 
relegated to this subordinate rank, and desig- 
nated by this term. Elsewhere in OT and in the 
litetature of a later period, we find the deities of 
the heathen identified with the host of stars. Of 
this we have an example in the apocalyptic section 
in Isaiah (24-26), which is placed by many critics, 
mth good reason, in the Greek period, not much 
earlier than the Maccabsean book of Daniel, In 
Is 24^^ we read * And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that J" will visit the host of the height in the 
height, and the kings of the earth upon the earth, 
and they shall be carried away captive to the pit, 
and shut up in the prison, and the moon shall 
grow pale,’ etc. This is a fresh development of 
the old pre-exilic Heb. conception of the heavenly 
host of attendant personal powers or .■ • » ' . < i - 
seated as stars. This belief is reflected m Micaian s 
vision (1 K 22^^), Deborah’s song ( Jg 5^ 2 ®}, and 
embodied in the name mn', which freo'.oatly 
recurs in prophetic literature (Am 5‘^, Is h' ci**. 
and thence passed into post-exilic psalm liturgy 
(Ps 103^^ 148^). In the apocalyptic passage Is 24^h 
the host of the height are the heathen deities 
identified with fallen angels. Here, again, the 
roots of the conception oi fallen national deities 
may be found in the influences of the exile (cf. 
Is 46^). It is impossible to mistake the significance 
of the passage Is 14^^* — 

‘ Oh ! how art thou fallen from heaven Lucifer son of 
the dawn I 

How art thou hewn down to earth who didst lay peoples low 1 
And thou saidst in thy heart : To the heavens will I mount up, 
Above the stars of Ood will I set my throne on high* . . . 

B, The Demohologv of later Judaism.— 
During the Greek period the conception of the 
gods of the heathen as demons became firmly estab- 
lished, and its development was no doubt largely 
helped by .. o. r tendency to assume an inter- 
mediate . 1 . ■ I dal/ioves (later daifi6via). Its 

Trrr*...,/. t -,3 traced even in Hesiod, who 

i » - ■ between ^eo^and Baifiovss — the 

latter being good, and the survivors of the happy 
golden race whom the Olympic gods first made. 
But in the 5th cent. B.c. Empedocles widened the 
gap between gods and demons. The gods were 
powerful and good, without appetite or passion ; 
the demons, on the other hand, held a middle 
position between men and gods, and were the 
ministers from the latter to the former. These 
dalfioves lived long, but were not immortal like the 
gods. They had passions like men, and there 
existed varying grades among them, some being 
beneficent and others malignant. It was the 
demons who communicated dreams and oracles to 
men, and inspired them towards good and evil 
(Grote, Eist, of Greece, L pp. 66, 409 ff.). Stoic 
theology subsequently adopted into its system this 
conception of an intermediate realm of daifjL6na., 
in order tliat polytheism, as a moral power, might 
be rehabilitated. This finds full expression in 
the 2nd cent. A.I). in such writers as Plutarch, 
Apuleius, and Maximus of Tyre. The demons 
stand between men and gods, and all the elements 
of mythology that were derogatory to the char- 
acter of the national deities were referred to the 
demons, 

Greek influence, therefore, stimulated the growth 
of Hebrew angelology and demonology. Inter- 
mediate personal agencies became interpolated 
between the absolute transcendent God and the 
henomenal world. As God in His transcendence 
ecame removed from participation in the material 

* I disagree, however, with Smetid in his conclusion that this 
name was a speciality of prophetic literature, borrowed, as 

Wellhausen suggests, from Amos (Lehrbuch d, Atttest. Jteligwns-- 
gesck. p. 186£f.> The origin of the phrase was undoubtedly 
much more primitive. 


WOT id, t iieso incd i.i i i ^sg personalities became a quasi- 
inidieoLiTal necO'sMty. Accordingly, the LX^S 
renders in Ps 95 [Heb. 96]® by 5aLfjt,6vta, and so 
also in Dt 32^^, Ps 105 [Heb. 106]®’, in Is 
65^, and in Is 34H Similarly, in the Bk. of 
Baruch heathen deities are called dai./M 6 na or evil 
spirits. The Ethiopia Bk. of Enoch designates the 
gods Aganent, * demons,’ while in the proem to the 
Sibylline hooks the gods of the heathen are called 
dalfioves ol iy & 87 J, It should be noted, moreover, 
that both in the Sibylline hooks and in the Bk. 
of Enoch the deities are regarded as evil spirits. 
Philo, on the other hand, who came more directly 
and completely under Greek influence, occupied an 
exceptional position. He treats the gods of' the 
heathen as good heavenly powers, identified with 
stars, in opposition to the prevalent Jewish -Alex- 
andrine conception.* We notice again in To 6^®^* 
the evil spirit Asmodaeus is called simply dai/idviop, 
and in 3®* Topripbv daifibviov. Similarly, in J osephus 
datfjLbyiov is used of the ghostly evil spirit. 

The subject of Jewish demonolo^ is too vast to 
compress into the compass of this article. We 
shall therefore cite a few only among the salient 
features which may bo gii! m‘'-i <1 from Weber’s 
System der altsynagog, Balnf^L Ih'ol. § 54. 

The ordinary word for ‘ devil ’ in later Heb. is 

• pi. * 

Similarly, in the PeshittA | J is the render- 
ing of the 8 a(,fi 6 vLov of NT.t Another term em- 
ployed by the Jews was pp’TP, meaning * destructive’ 
or ‘injurious ones’ (cf. Pael p'U ‘injure’). Thus 
the Targ. renders nnty in Ps 106®’ by In 

fact, the TTveifjxLTa dKdOapra {Tovripd) of In T is merely 
a rendering of pr'? pD=n or n^D‘,t3 and just as 
I pon is sometimes used by itself to express this, so 
^ also in NT with Trve’Oy.ara, 

According to Jewish conceptions, Satan stands 
at the head of the demons. From Berachdth 61a 
we learn that they form societies or bands which 
I lie in wait for men. The sick, women in men- 
struation, bridegrooms and brides, those in sorrow, 
and even disciples (o'Dpn are liable to their 

assaults. According to Fesachim 1126 the nightly 
wanderer is specially open to danger, for the night 
season until cock-crow is the time when demons 
walk abroad. They surround the house, and 
injure those who fall into their hands. More 
particularly, they destroy children who during the 
night pass outside the house. As soon as the 
cock crows this power ceases, and the demons 
return to their place of abode. Also there are 
I special animals which, according to Jewish belief, 
are united with demons, viz. serpents, asses, bulls, 
mosquitos, etc. We are here again reminded of 
the Jinn of ^ the desert in primitive as well as 
modem Arabian belief.:]: ‘ Don’t remain standing,’ 
is the warning of Fesachim 1126, ‘when the b3l 
comes from the meadow, for Satan dances between 
his horns.* ^ God alone has power to quell the 
demo'H. TTi« pioIcclioM is always bestowed on 
the <*■■:!. '‘''j'll-ori ui'cri ! * priest recites the 
of bill 6^, an expre.^*.ioa which, according to Sifre 
12 a, bears special reference to evil thoughts and 
demons. Thr [•*•»(■< ihin i-. j.PVr'b.l by means of 
the guardij!!! I- *•. ■.m'si •;()<; to His pious 

followers. ■f v'i 7« i"r advice that 

covenant salt (Lv 2^®, Nu 18^®) should be eaten and 
drunk at every r^onl ns a against 

demons. Certain foi n.;ihi ‘ 01 iioin Holy 

* Philo also identifies the heroes and dcinons of Greek specu* 
lation with the ang-els of Moses IIis tendencj' was to rationalizs 
mjn:h, ‘In souls and demons and angels we have, it is true, 
different nameSf but, in conceiving the thing represented by 
them all to be one and the same, you will set aside a heavy 
burden, viz. superstition ’ (Conybeare in JQR, Oct. 1896, p 79X 
f This is the Syr. equivalent of in Lk 8®*, and 8cu/4.cv.ov 

(Mt 1718 etc.), and (Lv 177, Is 1821 
t Cf. Mk 118 /itTM T^y 0*ip!^ty, 
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Writ were considered specially potent against 
demons. Berach. 51a recommends the '’'<)• i 

Zee 3^ ‘ The Lord rebuke thee, Satan, as specially 
effective against the Angel of Death. A boaa Zara 
126, Pesachim 1126, warn the reader against drink- 
ing water in the night, for he runs the risk of death, 
or of the demon Shabriri, who can make men 
blind. The remedy is to strike the water- jug with 
the lid, and say to oneself, ‘Thou N., son of N., 
thy mother hath warned thee, and said, Guard 
thyself from the Shahnri, heriri riri, iri, the 
pronunciation of the name with a syllable short each 
time being a potent spell to drive the >''■ . . . 

We shall now cite an interesting 
passage froi.* Jo»ci)huh [Ant. Vlli. ii. 5), which is 
significant ben use n, shows how profoundly the 
belief in demonology affected even the most culti- 
vated and cosmopolitan of Jews. In his account 
of Solomon’s wisdom * we are informed that ‘ God 
enabled him to learn that skill which expels 
demons,’ and that Solomon composed such in- 
cantations as alleviate distempers. ‘ And he left 
behind him the mode of using exorcism by which 
they drive away demons so that they never return. 
And this method is prevalent unto this day, for I 
have seen a certain man of my own country, whose 
name was Eleazar, releasing people that were de- 
moniacal in the presence of Vespasian. . . . The 
manner of the cure was as follows : — He put a ring 
[ that had a root, of one of those sorts mentioned 
I by Solomon, to the nostrils of the demoniac, after 
I which he drew the demon out through his nostrils ; 

I and when the man fell down at once, he adjured 
him (the demon) to return unto him no more, 
making still mention of Solomon, and reciting the 
incantations which he composed.’ Anothei c 
shows that Josephus considered demons h- b. i'm? 
spirits of departed wicked men {BJ vii. vi. 3). 

Passing for a few moments to the Jewish 
iijiociyplial literature of the a^' • ■ "V'y the 
biilh of Jesus, we observe that . (<■*»!' hi' ,'•> the 
Book of Enoch the demons are lost/ angels, ihey 
assail men’s bodies, cause convulsions, and in other 
ways vex and oppress mankind (ch. 15) ; and this 
war of the demons on men will continue until the 
day of consummation — the gitnl judgment (16), 
when they will receive dire clinsii-M iruun t In 19^ 
we learn that evil spirits in various shapes shall 
corrupt men, and lead them astray to sacrifice to 
demons as if to gods until the great judgment day. 
In 53® we read of the iron chains prepared for the 
angelic hosts who are hurled down into the abyss 
of condemnation (cf. 2 P Kev 20^* ®). 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (test. 
Reuben) we are informed that there are seven evil 
spirits sent out from Beliar against mankind, viz. 
those of life, seeing, hearing, smell, talking, taste, 
and the procreative impulses. Another group of 
seven is mentioned, viz. of fornication, ^uttony, 
combativeness, flattery, pride, falsehood, injustice. 

C . The Demonology of the New Testament. 
— This is in all its broad characteristics the demon- 
ology of th(- ' •»!; (‘ . ‘x Ji'-'jiisra stripped of its 
cruder and c \ j l j ■. d , i ‘m t o : « ■*■ Evil demons or 
nnclean demons, daifibvia (on^), wsif/MTa dKddapra or 
jrovTjpi (pa>';i pnn), hover about the world, and these 
are umler subieetion to Satan rwv daifiovicav), 

* Eespecting: Solomon as a nucleus of later legend, see Stade, 
Gesch. p 309 If , and the Arabic story of Bilkis (given in the 
^hrestomathy of Socin’s Arabic Grammar). 

t Conybeare, in quoting this, appositely cites the crj' of the 
demons to Jesus, ‘Art thou come hither to torment us before 
our timef* I desire here to express my obligations to this 
writer, whose interesting articles on the ‘Demonology of the 
New Testament* (JQUy July and October 1896) contain much 
valuable information. They are occasionally marked, however, 
by a certain tendency to accentuate unduly some of the details 
of the NT narrative. Note, for example, his rendermg of 
iirime-i as ‘fell bodily* in Ac lO^*, whereas it has no more 
physical significance than in Eurip. Androm. 1042, a-a) /luho. 
iCj'fpavtf irtirsrov Kvo'ou. 
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Mt 9^ 12^^, Mk 3^^ Lk 11^®. The demon was said 
to enter {elcripxeo'iaL) into a man somewhat as 
though it were a physical entity, and similarly was 
said to ‘ ' ' " . “ or was forcibly expelled 

by som •« .^ ^ ' had authority to cast 

out [iK^dWeiv) demons. The demons may pass into 
other animals, e.g. into the Gadarene swine. A 
man possessed with a devil was said to have or 
hold a demon (^et 8mfj.6vLoy), or to be a demoniac 
[dai.fjLovitbjxeyos, cf. the Arabic mejnUn^ said of a 
man possessed by a Jinn^ P .. b'x. • 259). 
Mt (4‘-*^ 17^®) also employs the x . ■ ^ ' ‘to 

be a lunatic,’ as though it expressed 
distinct from daifiovl^ecrdac (4^). In Mk i 3'* the 
phrase used is [dvOpiiSiroL] iv Tpedfian dKaddprcp., where 
tlio j/jcpo^i Lion means ‘in '' _ ■ T 

isiflucnce 01 ; cf. Winer, § xl . . ' ... 

Luke also uses ivox^eia-Oat of aemon possession (d"-®}. 

The manifestations of demoniac • ■ 

very varied in NT. In the case o; i •( 
he is compelled to dwell among the tombs, which 
are associated with solitude and uncleanness. ^ As 
water is connecter ■ and cleansing, 

the demons have a ; ■ ■ . . ‘ ’ • waterless spots. 

Demons are, however, cnieny associated with 
abnormal forms of human life, especially disease. 
Dumbness (Lk 9®®, Mk 9^^), deafness and dumbness 
(Mk 9®®), blindness and deafness combined (Mt 12®^), 
uni (pjlcp-y (Mk 1®® 9^®, Lk 9®®), are the mani 
ii.-Luvio'n of demoniac influence. Of all the 
synoptic evangelists, Luke is the most power- 
fully impressed vuth this conception. Even high 
fever is attributed to demoniac agency, as we can 
clearly infer from the fact that, in the case of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, Jesus stood over her and 
rebuked the fever which possessed her (Lk 4®®- 
cf. 13^®). It is to be noted, however, that in this 
Gospel a saying of our Lord is reported which 
expressly distinguishes between ordmary cures and 
expulsion of demons, iK^dXku 8atp.6vLa koX i’dcr€ts 
droreXw (Lk 13®^). The demons, moreover, were 
able to ^eah and exercised mastery over the vocal 
organs of the human subject. Thus in one case, 
as the demon came forth, it cried with a loud voice 
(Mkl-®). Ti, for maijy (lemon- topo-M'-a 

a 'uiiiiaTj b( Irig jii ilso -oriio nirc. xoncioioon- v.orc 
cast out from Mary Magdalene by J esns(Lk 8'-^), while 
the Gadarene demoniac was possessed by a legion. 

As regards the method of procedure adopted by 
Jesus, we observe the stress which is laid upon His 
own I (M -ooi Vi{\. e power which He wielded in 
His •■“■on ’pi.‘'V(' in direct opposition to the 

kingdom of moral and physical anarchy. Faith 
was necessary in order that the exorcist should 
r< » O' ; V-h hi ' t \ sk (Mt 17^®‘ ®®), and this was aided 
\ii Mull . Faith was sometimes required 
o'l r of t.cj.x relatives, as in the case of the 

father of the epileptic patient (Mk 9®®* ^), in order 
that the cure might be effected. In these circum- 
stances Jesus relied upon a -smiinc o’: !■( i comruipc' 
addressed to the demon, ‘'IJiou diiu.b and ilc! f 
spirit, I charge thee come out of him’ (Mk 9®®)^ or 
‘be muzzled and depart’ (Mk 1®®). ‘He cast out 
spirits with a word, and healed aU who were sick.’ 
He Himself declared that He did this by the 
finger or spirit of God (Lk 11®®, Mt 12®®). There 
was no use of magic formulae. In the case of the 
woman who had been bound by Satan for eighteen 
years, He merely laid His hand upon her (Lk 13^^). 
In Mt 12®’ He appears to place His own expulsions 
of demons on a footing of equality with those 
worked by Jewish exorcists ; but here it is im- 
possible to deny that there is irony latent in the 

?uestion, ‘By xvhom do your sons cast them out?’ 
t is asked by xvay of argument rather than direct 
statement, and is intended to apply to the special 
belief and standpoint held by His Je-wush opponents. 
This power of delivering men from unclean 
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spirits Jesus bequeathed to His disciples (Mt 10^). 
They effected their cures si:nply by naming the 
name of Jesus (Mk Ac 30- This belief in the 
powerful efficacy of the name comes from a hoary 
Semitic past (see Sayce’s Hibbert Lect. pp. 302--307). 
It shoula be remembered that name meant to an 
ancient Semite personal power and existence, and 
hence involved to those who in smoked the name of 
Jesus belief in the actual piesence and might of 
the divine Saviour of mankind. ^ 

licfore passing from the subject of the Gospel 
n.uiatives in their relation to demonology,^ it 
should not be forgotten (1) that we 
with the reports of chroniclers whose 
necessarily coloured ly the y * v beliefs of the 

age, psychic and cosmic; ^the properly 

demoniac element is almost ’ ” t from the 

Fourth Gospel. In 8^^ employed 

by the Jews is quoted, while in O'*' Juaas is called 
Sid^oXos and not BaiybvLov, 

St, Pauly however, shared the conceptions of his 

(‘orii'-ujporacitSK.' ils5. ' 

iriJiy bo" cited in dloraiion. In ^ 

the much disputed passage 1 Co points, in 

our opinion, to the conclusion adopted hy Baudissin, 
and more recently by Evexling {Die Paulinische 
A'i>'y,h.lonie u. T' * • ’ '■/ '■ i?! ' rt St. Paul 

ban ooriowcu : .,'!■* .. * "the belief 

that the riag-^ to heathen deities were offerings 
to denioi.'' i^cf. above the demonology of the Bk. 
of Enoch and the Sibylline books). In I Co 10^® 
Paul argues, ‘ But I say, that the things which the 
Gon tiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God : and I would not that ye should have 
communion with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils." He is pleading 
that it is not permissible to partake of the heathen 
sacrificial offerings. He quotes the two examples 
of the Christian Lord’s Supper and the Jewish 
sacrifice. In both cases there is a real com- 
munion between the participator and the object of 
warship. The statement in 8* ‘We know that 
no idol is anything in the world,’ does not involve 
any inconsistency. ‘ For St. Paul the gods as such 
are creatures of the imagination ; yet he does not 
hold that nothing at all exists behind the image- 
worship of the heathen, but that demons lurk 
there and the Idngdom of Satan, and that partici- 
pators in heathen feasts are drawn into the circle 
of their evil influence (so Holsten).'^ Moreover, 
Everling [ih. p. 33 ff.) has shown with considerable 
piobabiTi'uy tliat the reference in the obscure 
pbiji^e I Co IF® ‘for this cause ought the woman 
to h.mBf)ower over her head on account of the 
angels ’ is to be found in the legend of the inter- 
course of the fallen angels with the dav.g’Pci'S of 
men. Book of Enoch (ch. 6) and oiliet tiur'C"' 
from the Book of Jubilees, Apocalypse of Baruch 
56^^ in Charles’ ed., and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (test. Reuben 5), show the im- 
portant place held by this tradition in the litera- 
ture that preceded the time of St. Paul. 

It 'would lie beyond the scope of this article to 
tiace the development of demonology in post- 
apostolic Christian writers. The elaborate demon- 
ology of Origen is portrayed in Conybeare’s inter- 
esting article {JQB, Oct. 1896), to which the reader 
is referred. The enormous range of this belief in 
all its varieties, and the extent to which it pene- 
trated into popular belief and practice from the 
hoary antiquity of Babylonian and Egyptian 
magic down to the time of tlie Refoimation and 
beyond, is a fact of which this modem age of 

* The opposite vievir is taTcen by Beyschlag in hia Programme, 

* Did the Apostle Paul regard the gods of the heathen as demons? * 
and he is followed by Marcus Dods (Expositor, March 1895, 
p. 237 ff.). But on the subject of Demonology in the NT, and 
the belief of Jesus in a personal devil, Beyschiag is an unsafe 
guide, aa 1 shall attempt to show in my article Satan. 


vr'.y’-b iimly conscious. Headers 
\ ' • • ' however, soon become 

aware how fervently the modern Arab of the desert 
believes in the Jdn (see especially vol. ii. p. 188 fi.). 
Monumental evidence presents a vast array of 
examples. A considerable mass of Aramaic in- 
scriptions could be cited, if ^ 
sisting of nothing else than s!'. . - 
or spells. See, for example, the transcription and 
translation hy Jos. Wohlstein, in Zeitschr. fur 
Assyriologie, April 1894, of Aramaic inscriptions 
on clay vessels preserved in the Hoyal Museum at 
Berlin, No. 2416 of nearly 100 lines); 

also in Dec. 1893, >0 2 ^of 44 lines). See also 
the rltLro^^i’'■:g (rreek form in Deissmann, Bibel- 
stuaiiCib, p. 2oii., and cf. art. EXORCISM. Hespect- 
ing modern examples of demoniaca' . 
exorcism it is difficult to speak ^ , 

though some examples appear well authenticated. 
One of the most striking is to he found in the 
account given by the missionary Waldmeier of his 
ten years’ labour is \ - 'rilj.. .1 ' //' / '/ 

Thomas Waldmeier. w (> ; i- i. i i ' . - i . 
of such beliefs have ■■ c ; ■-:(*■■■ swi" ; ; 'v. v . ' . 
Western Europe, the gloom still mvests a large 
portion of the world, and fills the hearts of many 
millions of our fellow-men with anguish and terror. 
Like our first parents, we behold 

‘ all the eastern side 

With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.* 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

DEMOPHON 2 Mac 12^), a Syrian com- 

mandant in Palestine under Autiochns Eupatoi. 
According to the author of 2 Mac, after terms of 

E eace had been agreed upon for the first time 
etween Judas Maccabieus and Lysias (see Absa- 
lom IN Apocr.), some of the provincial com- 
mandants, " ' among them, continued 

to act in a ■ towards the Jews. 

H. A. White. 

DEN (□•ix the lurking-place of wild beasts, Jo>« 
37®; a cave where robbers hide, Jer 7^^; 
in Jg 6^’ IS perhaps [but see Moore, ad loc.] a deep 
valley or water-course. In NT (nrhXaiov ). — The 
lions’ den into which Daniel was cast (Dn 6^ etc. ) 
was doubtless that in which the king’s lions were 
kept, in accordance 'with a custom known to prevail 
at Oriental courts. Layard (Nin. and Bah.) shows 
that these beasts were used foi' j- r ort 

by the kings of Assyria. A I'-j. I ■ o-s li-i-i is 
depicted in a bas-relief of the palace of Assur- 
iia/ir-jijil ''B r. 8®5-^60' discovered at Nimroud. 
now iTi the ll ! i"! .■ -• A seal of Darius has 

also been found, on which the king is represented 
in the act of shooting an arrow at a lion rampant. 

G. Walker. 

DENARIUS.—See Money. 

DENODNCE.-^In AV Dt 30^« only, ‘I d. unto 
you this d.',y I lial v c shall surely perish ’ tr*^ 

‘Iprofes- L'fd,!. I'lii- is the orig. meaning of the 
word (fr. Lat. denuntiare, ‘to give official inti- 
mation"). So Peacock (1449), ‘The Euangehe of 
God . . . which to alle men ought© be denouncid ’ ; 
and 2 Th 3^® Wyc. (1380) ‘we denounceden this 
thing to you, that if ouy man wole not worche : 
nether ete he’ (after vulg. hoc denunciahamus 
vobis). J, Hastinos. 

DENY.— In the sense of ‘refuse,’ deny (Lat. 
de-negare, ‘say no,’ ‘refuse’) is not yet obsolete. 
Examples in AV are 1 K 2^® ‘ I ask one petition of 
thee, deny me not ’ ‘ turn not away 

my face ’ ; in v.^ the same phrase is twice tr^ in 
AV ‘say not nay,’ HV ‘deny not ’; ef. Lk 122*^) j 1 K 
20^, Pr 30’ ‘ Two things have I required (KV 
‘asked ’) of thee ; deny me them not before I die ’ 
(both Pig). But we cannot now say * deny to do 
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a thing, as Wis 12^^ ‘the true God, whom before 
they denied to know' [ripvovvro et^^z'atjVulg. negnhant 
se nosse, RV ‘ refused to know,’ RVm ‘ denied that 
fc]iey knew ’) ; so 16^® ‘ the ungodly that denied to 
know thee ’ ; and 1 Mac 5 h®admg < destroyeth 
Ephion for denying him to pass through it.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Winter's Tale, V. ii. 128 : ‘You denied to 
fight with me this other day, because I was no 
gentleman born ’ ; and Knox, Histone, 88, ‘ the 
Lord Gray . . . plainely denyed to agirn.’ 

J. r-'i-iTVO- 

DEPART. — The earliest meaning of ‘ depart ’ is 
‘ divide into parts ’ {dis-pa^'tire), as Maundeville, xi. 
43 : ‘ The wde of Moyses, with the whilk he de- 
partid the Reed See.’ Then to ‘ distribute/ as Jn 
19^ Gen. ‘They departed my rayment among 
them,’ Next came ‘ separate,’ which occurs once 
(intrans.) in AV, Ac 15^^® ‘they departed asunder 
one from the other ’ (d7ro%wpi^o/iat, RV ‘ parted 
asunder’). This is the meaning (but trans.) of 
‘depart’ in the Pr. Bk., ‘till death us depart,’ 
which was retained from 1549 till 1662, when 
‘depart’ was changed into ‘do part.’ Cf. Ru 1” 
Cov. ‘ death onely shal departe us.’ 

J. Hastii^gs. 

DEPUTY, the ■■ ‘''h ’ ,■ « uce (1 K 22^'^) of 
elsewhere in OT I- ”, i “ latter was a gover- 
nor subordinate to the satrap (which see), and is 
mentioned under both the Assyr. and the Chald. 
governments (2 K 18^, Ezk 23®* although the 
office seems to have been better defined under the 
Persian rule (Est 8® 9®, cf. Behist. Inscr. col. iii. 
par. 3, § 4 ; par. 9, § 2). The deputies who were 
set over the lesser districts and cities within the 
satrap’s province occupied a po'-ih'oii of con- 
siderable dignity and authority ^Rawlin^ori, Anc. 
Mon, iv. 416 ; cf. Xen. Hell. hi. 1. § 10-12 ; iv. 1. 
§ 1 ). 

In NT ‘deputy’ is AV tr. in Ac IS"^ 18^^ 19*® of 
dF^i^Taros, wnich is more accurate^ rendered in 
BV ‘proconsul’ (which see). ' G. Walker. 

DERBE (Aip^Tj, ethnic Aep/Satos, Ac 20^ but 
Aifp^TTjs in Strabo, p. 669, and Cicero, ad Fam. 
xiii. 73) was a city of Lycaonia, on the main road 
from Iconium (or Lystra), S.E. to Laranda. Of its 
early history nothmg is recorded. It was in the 
pari T.m J Cij,! .• as added to Cappadocia as 
an *< ! ■' r?!! !. ."*/• //■; ’ by the Romans (prob.^ in 

B.C. 65) ; but, under the V. ofik rule of the C i. [)i '.Khv ij. u 
kings, it was seized b\ a iiaiive ruler, Amipau-* 
(called ‘the robber’ by cJtrabo, p. 569, which merely 
shows that he opposed the Rom. policy ; he was a 
friend of Cicero, ad Fam, xiii. 73). Amyntas, king 
of Galatia, conquered Derbe and Laranda, and at 
his death in B.C. 25 they passed with his kingdom 
to the Romans, were incorporated in the province 
Galatia, and supplied soldiers to the Rom. legions 
{OIL iii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 or 41 Laranda 
was probably transferred to the kirigdoii* of 
Antiochus, and the coins of king Aniiiahii- 
mentioning the Lycaones must have been struck 
there ; hence from 41 to 72 Derbe became the fron- 
tier city of the Rom. province, and was honoured 
with the title Claudio-Derbe. Soon after, it 
was visited by St. Paul (Ac 14®), who, having here 
reached the extremity of Rom. territory, now 
turned back and retraced his former steps ^ to 
Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, and Perga. Nothmg 
is said in Ac about any sufferings of St. Paul at 
D., nor is it mentioned among the places (like 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra) where he had 
suffered (2 Ti 3^^). On his second journey, coming 
from Cilicia (doubtless throng the ‘ CHician 
Gates’), St. Paul passed through D. to Lystra, etc., 
and on his third journey he took the same route 
(acc. to those who maintain the ‘S. Galatian’ 
view, though most scholars consider that on this 


occasion he went northward from the ‘ Gates ' 
through . towards N. Galatia), Gams 

of D. . ■! ■' the delegation which accom- 

panied St. Paul to Jerusalem in charge of the 
contributions of the Pauline Churches for ^the 
benefit of the poor in Jerus. (Ac 20'^). \ 

to the text of Codex Bezee, Gains is sty lea Aovppios; 
this is the ethnic derived from Doubra, doubtless 
a local pronunciation of the name (which may be 

S ared with Seiblia or Silbion or Soublaion). A 
form, A^XjSeLCL, is mentioned by Steplianus 
Byzant. as meaning in the Lycaonian 

tongue (cf. Ac 14^^). Vciy -i: ‘ 'c is recorded of D. 
inNTj ‘ ■' ■ ’■ ' -tioned in general history ; 

and in < ■?. . ■ ' it hardly reappears until 

A.D. 381, when its bishop, Daphnus, was present at 
the Council of Constantinople. 

The site of D., after many diverse conjectures, 
was placed by Prof. Sterrett at Zosta or Losta; 
though the evidence is still not peifect, yet general 
considerations point coiicli.'-h ( ]y to this neighboui- 
hood, and especially to a large mound called 
Gudelissin, evidently in great part artificial, from 
which protrude numerous remains of a city, about 
three miles N.W. of Zosta. The buildings that 
remain above ground at Gudelissin are all of the 
Byzantine period ; but the mound has the appear- 
ance of great antiquity, as one of those sites wheie 
city has been built over city, until a hill is formed 
(like the ‘mounds of Semiramis’ at Tyana and 
Zela, Strab. pp. 537, 559). The statement of 
Stephanas Byzant., that Derbe was a fortress 
and harbour {Xlplt]u) of Isauria is erroneous; and 
the proposed change of text {\lp>y7j) has no 
authority. 

Literatueb about Derbe begins with Sterrett, Wolfe Expe- 
dition in Asia Minon, pp. 22-30; Losta was visited by MM. 
Radet and Paris, who, however, wrongly identified it with 
Lystra, Bulletin de Con'espend. Eell^ique, 18S6, pp 609-512 
The reasons for the identification of D with Zosta are stated 
’ 1 ■ . Tl ’st. Geog. of Asia Mmor, p. 336 f , and more 

f . 'a visit to the place) in Church in Born, Emp. 

1 , Paul the Trav. pp. 110 ff., 178 ff. See Galatia. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

DERISION’.— With one exception, all instances 
of the phrase ‘ have in derision ’ represent a sii^de 
verb ; either Id'agh, ‘ mock,’ Ps 2^ 69®, Ezk 
23*^; ‘ laugh at,’ Job 30^; MUz, 

/deride’; or /jivKTTjpi^co, 1 Es (RV ‘mocked’*). 
The exception is wis 5* ‘ This was he whom we 
had sometimes in derision ’ *{6v i<rxoiJi>^v wore ds 
yiXarra, Yulg. habuimus in derisum), 

J, Hastings. 

DESCRIBE.— In Jos 18^* ^* ® ‘ to describe ’ is 

to map oat, or divide into lots, as Jos 18® ‘ Ye shall 
therefore describe the land into seven parts, and 
bring the description hither to me, that I may 
cast lots for you here before the Lord our God.’ 
This is Coverdale’s tr., from Vulg. descrihere (in 
Jos 18^- ®- in ® dimserunt, scribentes). In Jg 8^“* 
the same Heb. ‘write’) is again tr. * describe ’ 
(Vulg. describere), but the meaning is ‘ write a list 
of.’ In this passage the T.XX gives 70 ? the word 

used in Ro 10® ‘ Moses -c’ iI>o:!j ilie il^hteousness 
which is of the law’ (RV ‘writeth that,’ etc.); 
while in 4® ‘ descriheth the blessedness ’ the vb. is 
X^yta (RV ‘ pronounceth blessing upon ’). 

Besides Jos 18® (above), where there is no corresp. 
Heb , description occurs only 1 Es 5*® with the 
meaning of ‘ list ’ ; the description of ‘the kindred ’ 
(r^y yeviKTjs ypaep^s, i,e, the genealogy). 

J. Hastings. 

DESCRY. — ‘Describe’ and ‘descry’ are both from 
Lat. describere, the former immediately, the latter 
through the old Fr. descrire. And in earlier Eng. 
their meanings were often very close, to ‘descry' 
being to ‘reveal,’even as late as Milton, (7om«a, 141— 

And to the tell-tale Sun desciy 
Our concealed solemnity.* 
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B^it Milton uses the -word also in the sense of re- 
connoitre, as Far, Lost, vi. 530— 

‘And SCO *“ ■ * 

Each quarter, * . . » ' 

This is the meanmg of ‘ descry ’ in AV, where it 
occurs only Jg 1^3 ‘And the house of Joseph sent 
to descry Bethel’ E.V ‘ sent to spy out ’). 

J. Hastings. 

DESERT.— See Wildekness. 


DESIRE. — * To desire,’ says Trench (Sel. Gloss, 
56), ‘ is only to look forward with longing now : 
the word has lost the sense of regret or looking 
bach upon the lost but stilly loved. This it once 

E ossessed in common with desideriumt^.'oAdesiderare, 
rom which more remotely, and disirsr, from which 
more immediately, we derive it * t ■ V 

’ C 21^0 ‘and : . ^ 

. . 1 ired.’ Now this sense of ' desire ’ 

^ I . as Berners (1533), ‘ Of the death 
of suehe an entierly desyred hushande ’j Jer. 
Taylor, ‘ she shall he pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when she dies.’ But it is not so certain that 
2 Ch 21^^ is am example. The Heh. is lit. ‘ he went 
for w ‘.Iht d] without desire ’ (ninn ; LXX koX 

iirope^B'q oijK iv iTraivcp *, Vulg. AmmUavitque non 
recte, whence Cov. * and walked not well ’), and the 
tr. of AV is taken from Gen. Bible, which has ‘ and 
without ’ . d ■! s 1 ’ with the glo-s Miewas 
not regarded, U ii <1 lor Lis \v>fk idnesb.’* 

J. Hastings. 

DESOLATE.— An example of the primary mean- 
ing [de-solus, alone) * left alone,’ ‘ solitary,’ is Ad. 
Est 1# ‘ help me, d. woman, which have no helper 
but thee ’ ; and an exjunide of the obsolete constr. 
with ‘of,’ is Bar 2-® ‘ th( ^\ll()lc land shall he d. of 
inhabitants ’ (EV ^ d. without inh. ’). So 1 Ti 5* 
Wyc. ‘ sche that is a widewe verili, and desolate ’ ; 
and Eu I® Cov, ‘ the woman remajmed desolate of 
both hir sonnes and hir huszbande. ’ For D esolation 
see Abomikation op Desolation. 

J. Hastings. 

DESPITE is now only a prep., though as a 
subst. it is still used in poetry. The subst. 
(= ‘contempt’ actively shown, ‘dishonour,’ from 
Lat. dr^icere, to look down on) occurs Ezk 
25® ‘ rejoiced in liearb with all thy despite against 
the land of Israel’ jRV ‘with all the 

d. of thy soul ’) ; and He 10^ ‘ hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace’ {iyv^pttras ; ‘doith dispit’ 
is VTyclifs word; Tin., Cov., Cran., Gen. ‘doth 
dishonour*; Rhem. ‘hath done contumelie ’). Cf. 
Jer. Taylor, ‘Liberality . . . consists in the de- 
spite and neglect of mon^.* As a vb. ‘d.* occurs 
in Pref. to AV, ‘The Romanists . . , did no 
lesse then despite the spirit of OTace,’ that is, 
‘ treated with contempt.’ Despiteful is foimd Ezk 
25^® ‘a d. heart,’ 36® ‘d. mind-' ; S'*- 31®^ ‘me 
him no d. words ’ (AOyoy drecdia-fiLoO, RV ‘ a word of 
reproach ’) ; and Ro 1®® {v^ptcTai, RV ‘ insolent ’), 
Despitefully, IMac 9^ ‘used them d.’ (iviTratJpov 
ainrois); Mt 5^, Lk 6“ ‘which d. use you’ {iinij- 
p€dt<a ) ; Ac 14® ‘ to use them d.* {i^ptarai aOroLfs, RV 
‘to entreat them shamefully’). Despitefolness, 
Wis 2^ ‘ Let us examine him with d. and torture ’ 
(5j?pe4, Vulg. contumelia, RV ‘ outrage ’), Here, 
ana in the passages where ‘despitefully’ occurs, 
the idea is cruelty more than contempt ; but the 
meaning of ‘ spite,’ ‘ spitefulness,’ is never present 
in these words. In Est 1“ Cov., ‘thus shall there 
aryse despy tefulnesa and wrath ynough,’ d. = con- 
tempt, as AV and RV. J. Hastings. 


DESTRUCTION (i\i^i<).— See Abaddon. 
DETERMINATE. — Only Ac 2^ ‘the d. counsel 

* This is the sense in which the passage is taken by Eeb, 
X«r. (a.n. monX ‘ he lived as no one desired.* 


and foreknowledge of God’ {(hparphos, fr. bplCoo, to 
mark a boundary, fix, appoint. ^ The closest 
parallel is Lk 22 ^^ « Son of man indeed goeth, 
as it hath been determined’ RV, Gr. /card rb 
(JjpLffiJiivov). ‘ Determinate’ is Tindale’s word, whom 
all the VSS follow ; but Wyclif has the form we 
should now employ ‘ determyned.’ Chaucer has 
‘determmat’ in the same sense, as Astrolabs, I. 
xxi. 7 : ‘ sterres fixes, with hir longitudes and lati- 
tudes determinat ’ ; and cf. Shaks. Twelfth Night, 
II. i. 10 : ‘ My determinate voyage is mere extrava- 
gancy.’ Determination, Zeph 3® ‘my d. is to 
gather the nations’ (tas^D, lit. ‘judgement,’ as 
RVm) ; 2 Es 10’® ‘if thou shalt 'u dge the 
d. of God to be just’ {terminus, I... ’c-'v:, RV 
‘decree’ ; cf. Ja 5’^ ‘ ye have seen the end of the 
Lordj’rAos). Determine was common about 1611 
in the sense of ‘end,’ ‘ terminate’ ; but in AV only 
the derived meanings are found, fix, decide, resolve. 
In AV Pref. the obsolete construction with ‘ of ’ is 
used : ‘ For as it is a fault of incredulity, to doubt 
of those things that are evident ; so to determine 
of such things as the Spirit of God hath left (even 
in the j inlg • "»!!!<■•’ the j udicious) questionable, can 
be no io"? i ii.\ ii pi esumption.’ J. HASTINGS. 

DETESTABLE THINGS.— The tr^ in AV and 
RV of DWB/ in Jer 16^®, Ezk 5^^ 7®® 37®®j the 

reference being either to actual idols or to objects 
connected with idolatry. Elsewhere the word is 
tr<^ Abomination (see the references above, p. 12, 
—adding Nah 3® [AY, RV * abominable filth Dn 
927 i^si 12^1, 2 Ch 15®), which usually represents 
n;iripi(seep. 11); but as in the first five passages 
cited both Heb. words occur together, ‘ detestable 
things’ is adopted for for the sake of dis 

tinction. It would have conduced to accuracy and 
clearness, had it been adopted uniformly. The 
cognate verb fp?', to treat as detestable, is rendered 
‘ to detest ’ in Dt 7^®, but unfortunately ‘ to have in 
abomination’ in Lv and ‘ to make abomin- 

able’ (for ‘make detestable’) in Lv 11^ 20^® (in 
these four passages, in connexion with the 
technical term for the flesh of prohibited animals. 
See Abomination, No. 3). 

In 2 Mac 6^ ‘ that detestable ringleader * 
(Apollonius) stands for rbv pi.v<Tipxqv ; RV ‘ lord of 
pollutions,’ with marg. ‘ Gr. Mysarch, which may 
also mean ruler of the Mysians.’ The tr“ of the 
text is, no doubt, cor reel ■''•'Fnilarlj' Oiiiniu, Rawl., 
Zdckler: Pesh. ‘M.icro’all rlie unclean’); the 
term is evidently one of di-.i'cragenioni, framed on 
the model of titles such as iop&pxVt arparoireMpxf}^, 
etc. S. R. Dbiveb. 

DEUEL ‘ knowledge of God,’ ^VayoirljX ). — 
Father of Eliasaph, prince of Gad (Nu 742.47 iq 20) 
=Reuel, Nu 2^^ (perhaps the «#• *;.*■!. il 11. me. see 
LXX, T being put for i) P. G. I !. !t \ 1 ! 1 it-nv. 

DEUTERONOMY.— i. The Name op the Book. 
— The name D- .i;* .omomiv i- lak-'r* f-oui the Lat. 

‘-i.iTioM :■!*.' w'jic.*' I a*! the Gr. 

A' \ This Gr. word appears in the 

LXX of Dt 17^®, where the words ‘ a copy of this 
law’ .T^irio are incoi icctly tr^ rb Aeurepo- 
vhpAov TovTo, as if tiie irtb. had been ‘this copy 
of the law’ (njD n-finn nj^p). The word also occurs, 
with the same error of tr®, in Jos 9® [Hcb. 8®^]. 
Though the word was a mistranslation, it fur- 
nished an appropriate title to a book which in 
a large measure ‘reformulated’ previous laws. 
The book is referred to by this name in the 
writings of Philo (Leg, Allegor. iii. § 61, i. 121, 
Quod Dens immutah, § 10, i. 280), although that 
vrriter also quotes it by the name of ‘ The Appen- 
dix to the Laws,’ ^ ’E™o/Us {Quis ret, dives nceres 
§ 33. i. 495). 
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In Heb. literature the book was known by a title taken from 
its opening words, ‘These are the words’ nJ’ij), or, 

simply, ‘words* In Eabbimc writing it is sometimes 

cited as ‘The book of Threatenmgs’ (n'inilh l|)D); but in such 
cases the reference is to the latter portion of the book, which 
also appears to ha ’ ' to Philo as ‘ T » Ci ■« * ' 

'ApctO See Leg. ^ , i. 1'''',. t ,ic , h. 

Postent. Cairn, Dt .*'■"» Philo and 

Holy Scripture, Introa. p. xxmi.j 

ii. The Contekt^s of the Book.— The book 
purports to contain the last utterances of Moses, 
delivered in the plains of Moab just before his 
death. The historical position is defined by the 
brief Introduction (1^*®) and by the Epilogue (34), 
which narrates the death of Moses. The utter- 
ances of Moses comprise three main discourses: 
(1) The first is chiefly historical, reviewing the 
life of Israel in the wilderness, l®-4^. (2) The 
second, which has a brief historical preface (4^'^), 
is, at first, hortatory (5-11), but is chiefly taken 
up with the legislation (1^26), i.e, the code of 
laws which constitutes the nucleus of the whole 
work. To this is appended the description of a 
ceremony which was to symboli 2 e the popular 
ratification of the laws in the land of Canaan 
(27), and a rehearsal of ^ , .md blessings 

that should ensue upon ■ u , . i and observ- 

ance of these laws (20). (3) ine third address is 
an additional exhortation urging the people to 
keep the covenant with J", promising restoration 
even after relapse into idolatry, and offering the 
alternatives of obedience or disloyalty to J" (29. 
30). 

These three addresses to the people are followed 
by a collection of more miscellaneous materials, 
such as Moses' farewell, his deliverance of the 
Deut. law to the priests, his commission to Joshua, 
the Song of Moses, the Blessing of Moses (31-33). 
The whole is concluded by an account of the 
Death of Moses (34). 

it is true to say that the legislation 
in( - the nucleus of the book, the character 
of the writing is very far from being that of a 
legal work. The tone of exhortation which runs 
through the earlier and later addresses, pervades 
also tne legislative portion. The laws are not 
sy'iLeinaticaTly and technically stated. They are 
ethically expounded in order to set forth their 
relation to the theocratic principles laid down 
in chs. 5-11. The purpose of the hook is thus, 
practically, whoUy "hortatory,' or, as it has been 
termed, ‘parenetic'j and its "pjmljk'Lic* aim ac- 
counts for the diffuse and .'*o*mc\\ i.ai chsiuj --x*' 
treatment which is found in the historical and 
legislative, no less than in the directly homiletical 
passages. A very cursory perusal enables us to 
see that the writer is neither historian nor jurist, 
but a religious teacher. 

When we investigate Dt in relation to the 
books which immediately precede and follow it 
in the Hex., we cannot faU to be struck by the 
general unity of its composition, and by the dis- 
tinctiveness of its character and style. 

In Nu 27^^'* it has already been said, ‘ And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Get thee up into this 
mountain of Aharim, and behold the land which 
I have given unto the children of Israel. And 
when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered 
unto thy people, as Aaron thy brother was 
gathered.' Again, in Nu 27^®"^ we find the 
commission to Joshua thus described, "And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the 
son of Nun, a man in whom is the ^irit, and 
lay thine hand upon him, etc. And Moses did 
as the Lord commanded himj and he took Joshua 
and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before 
all the congregation ; and he laid his hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge, as the LoRp sp^e, 
by the hand of Moses.' 



Now, at the close of Dt we find in "And 
the Lord spake unto Moses that self-same day, 
saying, Get thee up mto this mountam of Aharim 
. . . and behold the land of Canaan, which I give 
unto the children of Israel for a possession ; and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and he 
gathered unto thy people ; as Aaron thy brother 
died in Mount Hor, and was gathered unto ins 
people.’ Again, we find in 31^^’^“ the charge given 
to Joshua, ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Be- 
hold, thy days approach that thou must die ; call 
Joshua, and present yourselves in the tent of 
meeting, etc. And he gave Joshua the son of 
Nun a char^, and said, Be strong and of a good 
courage.’ Dt thus practically repeats the in- 
cidents which have already been recorded in Nu 
27 ; and the whole work, which intervenes between 
the two commands to Moses to prepare for death, 
presents the a; j er-.r-iu of a great parenthesis, 
interrupting me mam thread of the narrative. 
The command to go up to the heights of Aharim, 
in Dt 32, is followed almost immediately by the 
narrative, in Dt 34, of the dearh of Moses. The 
same command has occurred in Nu 27 ; but be- 
tween the two commands is interposed the series 
of three addresses which were ;■ . to 

Dt 1^, on the first day of the ( "» : ■ .. ir.: of 

the fortieth year. 

Not only, however, has the Book of Dt all the 
appearance of a parenthesis, hut it is rendered dis- 
tinct from the other books of the Pent, by its very 
clearly marked characteristics of style and diction. 
These will require fuller consideration later on. 
But they are so distinct and so obvious to the 
reader, whether of the original or of a translation, 
that they inevitably contribute very largely to 
the general impression that Dt represents a work 
in some way separate from the rest of the Penta- 
teuch. 

The same general impression is produced by a 
comparison of the laws in Dt with the three 
principal groups of laws contained in Ex, Lv, and 
Nu. The Deut. legislation * stands in a difierent 
relation to each of the three codes referred to ; 
it is an expansion of that in Ex 20-23; it is, m 
several features, parallel to that in Lv 17-26 ; it 
contains allusions to laws such as those codified 
in the rest of Lv-Nu ' (Driver, s.v. " Dcmi rv, \ * 
m Smith’s DB^). The legislative oi I>f 

is distinct in contents and treatment from the 

parallel sections in Ex-Nu. 

The , I. ’ ’ *1 \ 1 allusions in Dt (as pre- 
sented I I • \ ^ , I < ■ ! ■' following : — 

18 (and frequently) the oath to the patn- Gn 1616 6f. 247 26 *, 

ir>tTV;!l-n/or) Nu 251-5. 

A ’ ifc '* delivery of Decalogue, etc. Ex 198-2021. 

616 (Massah) Ex 177. 

62if and elsewhere (deliverance from Ex 131^1480. 

Ex 164.5. 

815 (fiery serpents; and rock (*ns) of Nu 21® and Ex 17«. 
flint) [N.B. In Nu 208-ii (P) 

the term for ‘rock’ 
IS >‘7r, not ".la ] 

922 Taherah, Maasah, ^^ibroth-hatU’it- Nu 111 8 , 177 , 

vah) Nu 1134. 

11 (pjssTsJjrc of the Rod Sea) Ex 1427. 

1 1 '> (Dath.'.n .uitJ Abirain) Nu 16ii>. 27 b 10 . 

O' Nu 222-242*. 

’ I -* ) Nul2l0, 

■ 1 , i‘ . on <! 'Amalek) Ex 178-18. 

266-8 (atthetaon and deliverance from Ex 12 12 37 . 9 etc. 

2922 ^) (overthrow of Sodom and Go- Gnl 924 t 
morrah) 

An investigation of the historical allusions in 
Dt confirms the impression produced by the legis- 
lative portion. The references are, almost with- 
out exception, made to events recorded in those 
portions of Ex and Nu which scholars assign to 
JE, or the " prophetic ' group of narratives in cor- 
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porated in the Pentateuch. The other main group 
of narratives in. the Pent., denominated P from 
its generally * priestly’ characteristics, does not 
appear to have supplied the foundation for the 
treatment of the history in E. Thus in 1®® the 
reader notices that Caleb alone is mentioned as 
the recipient of especial favour ; there is no men- 
tion made of Joshua. In the Book of Nu the 
passage which records the favour granted to Caleb 
alone {Nu 14^} belongs to JE, the passage which 
associates Joshua with Caleb (Nu 14'^®) belongs 
to P. Similarly, in 11^ we find mention of Dathan 
and Abiram, but not of Korah, who figures so 
conspicuously in Nu 16. But in Nu 16 the Korah 
passages are assigned by scholars to P ; the JE 
portion of the narrative speaks only of Dathan 
and Abiram. 

There are only thr&e incidents in the historical 
references of Dt which are to be found in the P 
and not in the JE narrative of the Pentateuch. 
These are (1) the mention of the number ‘ twelve,’ 
of the spies, Dt 1^, cf. Nu 13^'^® ; (2) the mention 
of the number * seventy,’ of the family of Jacob, 
Dt 10^^ cf. Gn 46^, Ex 1®; (3) the mention of 
acacia- wood as the material of which the ark was 
made, Dt 10®, cf. Ex 25^®. But it is to be remem- 
bered that these facts may have been recorded in 
JE, but have been preserved to us only in the 
excerpts from the P narrative. 

Assuming the correctness of the general pro- 
position, which is universally admitted by modern 
scholars, that the Pent, is of composite- o’.'p'm uc 
are brought, by a consideration of the <.i '.I u s .o- 
ness in D’s treatment and style, to the opinion 
that D must take rank with JE and P as one 
of the component elements of the Pentateuch. 
Not, of course, that D should nece&saiily he 
any more than J, or E, ox P, to any 
o!i<‘ or author, but only that in style and 

treatment it may be attributed to a literary 
source, ining iho influence of a particular 

period, ;>: of i.hu circumstances, upon a 

writer, or a school, or a succession of writers. 

iii. The Unity of the Boos:.— Though we 
have hitherto spoken of Dt as if it were a unity in 
itself, it would he a mistake to suppose tliat it 
pieftcr.Ls an uuhiohen homogeneous piece of litera- 
ture by a single person. There is good 

reason to suppose that the same kind of literary 
] I is lory 3s 1o be attributed to D as to tlE and P. 
Ilie o i^inal nucleus of writing has been revised, 
expanded, and modified. It is not difficult to 
indicate poitions which could hardly have worn 
their present ax)pearance if from the first they had 
been part of a consecutive piece of writing. 

It appears the most probable view that Dt 5-26 
(27^*^^). 28 jcprosont the original work, either in 
part or in its entirety. In this work chs. 5-11 
formed the introduction ; ch. 28 the peroration. 

Welihausen, indeed, liinics The original work of Dt to chs. 
l2-2b_ Due there seems no suihcient ground for separating 5-11 
from 12-20 The stjle and dicuori arc in marked agreouient, 
and the ditTcreuces which have been detected in the Itvo ‘:ecuous 
arc onl^' whu-h migJic be exi»ccLod lo arise irom the differ- 

'“i.c-L or s I )jo.jt-ii .alter. 

With regard to cha 1-4 doubts have been more generally 
eiqiressed. It has seemed to many improbable that the intro- 
auction, consisting of 5-11, should have been preceded by a long 
prefatory section. It is objected that the arrangement is too 
cumbrous to be the oripnal one ; that the awkwardness of the 
present ' ’ --jirrMv or.i is em])hasi/od hy the presence of two 
formal J* * 1 1*** and 44-i4‘)_ Moreover, the absence in the 

hoitatory passage 41-40 of any allusion to the preceding lustonoal 
sunuiiatj has suggested a doubt whether ch 4 could be homo- 
geiieo u iCh chs. 1-3 On the other hand, the stvie is admittedly 
Dcuterononuc ; and it is rlifheuit to believe that 1-4 did not 
come in some form or another from the same wnter or school as 
the concents of 5-26. 28. 

Diiliiiairi has made the suggestion that 1-3 formed originally 
the hi»t I irrod.iriA'i, which was wniteii in the third person, 
and th.iL ~i li- w.is alu'i''‘d in ciiiiracter from narrative into a 
apeech b/ the itdacror of the I^ent , who nmoitioratid Dt into 
the mail' work. 1) ihn. also considered that 4--40 oiiginally 


belonged to the conclusion of the book, and that it waa trans 
ferred from that position by the redactor : for confirmation os 
this ’ ‘ - ■ ’ ’ to "“he disordered and inconsecutive con- 
ditio • ' > * ' ' I'i I '> the use of the past tense in 4^, which 

seem i ; : * . ‘ legislative portion had already been 

recorded, and was present to the reader’s mmd. 

3 '!■ ' ) » * be doubted whether there IS not a danger o£ 

too - ■ ■ - m the hypothetical rearrangement of the 

oiig'iial man, Hills. ’Taking into consideration (1) the very close 
resell)! ilciicp of style, and (2) the absence of any serious con- 
tradjction in statement between the different portions, there is 
not room for any confident theory of different authorship for 
1-1, tiioi gh t miv have b-'cn composed at a later tune than the 
and 1)1 1 i\'od ulI' luarda 

When, however, we come to consider the 
question of chs. 29-34, it is impossible not to admit 
that we have there to deal with materials widely 
■> i*. o "gin. 

*, »• J fji-:. m particular, 30^"^®, obviously has 
no direct connexion with the section 30^^"^*^, which 
immediately follows ; interrupts the thread 

of the narrative ; while and 33, two lyrical 
pieces, have evidently been derived from some 
i independent collection of early Heb. ■'ongs. A 
few portions of 32 and 34 (32^®"®^ and 31“"* 
are, on literary grounds, assigned with great 
probability to P as their original source. 

I i: - ' " '■ 'r ■/ 'lo struct I’.-i- 

of !. ■». 1 I ' I , - ■, > ' I ■ 1 .b'// . r 

^ Ixxvu). * Some httle time after the kernel [chs. 6-26. 28] of 
Dt was composed, it was enlarged by a second Deuteronomic 
writer (or wnters), D2, who (1) supplemented the work of D by 
adding the* - o ■ -i <2Vncorporated, with additions 
of his (or . * *, I ' I ■ « veerpts from JE, and (taking it 
probably from a separate source) the Song 321-43, with the his- 
torical notices belonging to it, 22 3244. Finally, at a still 
later date, the whole thus constituted was brought formally into 
relation with the literary framework of the Hexateuch as a 
whole by the addition of the extracts from P.* 

iv. The Religious Teaching of Deuter- 
onomy. — The characteristics of the religious 
thought of this hook are very marked. Tiiey 
exercised a profound influence upon the religious 
development of the people. 

The ^eat lessons of the spiiituality of the 
Godhead (4^^), and the uniqiuuo-.^ of J", and Ilis 
absolute unity (435.89 04-. u,i-0 strongly and 

iuii'icsaivcly taught. We pass from the older 
co’iccpnon of ‘monolatry’ into the fuller and 
deeper thought of ^ monotheism.’ The relation in 
which the God of the people stands to the people 
is represented primarily as one of love rather than 
of law. The thought of the love of Israel towaida 
her God, which is indeed laid dowm in the words of 
the Decalogue (Ex 20®, Dt 5^®}, is not required else- 
wheie in the Pent., but in Dt it is earnestly in- 
sisted on as the basis of faithful service on the 
part of the creature to the Creator and of the 
redeemed to the Deliverer (cf. 10'* 12^* ** 13® 19* 

3Q6. 16. 2oj^ Appeals made to Israel to keep the com- 
mandments are, it is true, often based on the recol- 
lection of r... i.f His terrible visitation, 
on motiv v* ■ sr i ear; but the highest 
appeal is made to the consciousness of J"’s love, in 
that He had chosm Israel, not for T^i jitE-* g : ( ;i 1 :u -‘■ 
or lO'jIii: but out of His own fii^c lo\o ^Dt 7' 
8^’ love and alfectiou of God towards 

%hQ nation, as distinguished from His love towards 
indwiduals, constitutes an especial feature in Dt 
(437 71323® 33®} ; and Dt shares with Hosea (3^ 11^ 
14'*) the distiiiotioii of ^ 1 fj, 'Vi; ‘’/''i;' Israel with 
the thought and tea/ i.-i*. ■. so much 

of NT thco'ogy (( f. 1 K 10®, 2 Ch 2^^ 9®, Mai P). 
Again, love as indicating the people’s afiection and 
devotion to J" is again and again insisted on as 
the true spring of all human action (cf. 5^® 6® 7® 
ipi2. 15 111. 13. 22 138 199 306. 16. 20), Xhis teaching of 
'h • I I relation of love between J" and 

b J . I i • the mark of Dt deeply impressed 
upon OT theology. It is this which leads more 
diiectly than any other line of OT teaching to the 
revelation ultimately contained in the words, 
‘God so loved the world,’ etc. (Jn 3^®). 
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As the outco—v'' *'/ {] !, J'l,) the divine 

love which Is . ' i ^ .» also comes 

into view the ■■ . as ‘the son’ 

and of J" as the peojile’s Father. The loving God 
had given Israel life by redemption from Egypt ; 
He had brought Israel up and educated him m the 
wilderness {see Dt 14^ and 8^- 
The intimacy of the relation between J"' and Isr. 
emphasizes the demand that Israel should also 
‘ cleave ’ to J" (ll^^ and not follow ‘ other gods ’ 

^ 014 . 16 74 319. 20 ijifl. 17 , 20 3 Q 17 . ,i\ ' ' ; 

peril; its temptations must i 

severity (13^’^^ 17®) ; no compromise is to be allowed 
nor alliance struck with the idolater (7^ 20^®“^®). 
The inducements to yield to superstitious 
ractices are pictured as strong and numerous; 
^ut to yield is fatal. J"’s wiath and His just 
punishment are the nation’s penalty, and mil be 
its extermination III6.17 3129)^ 

alternative between obedience and disobedience, 
between the service of J" and the service of ‘ other 
gods,’ constitutes the theme of the great passage 
of warning and denunciation which is presented in 
ch, 28. 

The holiness of the people is another chief 
thought, the prominence of which is a marked 
feature in this oook, resulting from the conception 
of the close relationship between Israel and J" the 
Holy One. The people are holy to J", and cannot 
therefore join themselves to ‘other gods’ (7®). It 
is this ‘ holiness ’ which should prevent them from 
bodily mutilation as a sign of mourning ; for such 
behaviour was the mark of a nation serving ‘ other 
gods’ (14®). This ‘holiness’ is the reason for 
which the people must ref lain from food that 
would render unclean those who were J"’s pos- 
session (14®^). God has chosen His people, not 
only to make them ‘ high above all nations which 
he hath made, in praise, and in name, and in 
honour ’ ; but also that they may be ‘ an holy 
people’ unto J"’ (26^®). The ‘holiness’ of the 
people depends upon its obedience (28®). The 
spirit of ‘holiness’ to J" is ethically to be ex- 
pressed by the observance of love towards the 
m^ghbom, nud by kindness and charity towards 
iiic‘ {oor, thu widow, the orphan, the Levite, and 
the stranger (10^®*^® 24^'^’®^}. The millstone was 
never to be taken in pledge ; the garment taken 
in pledge was to be returned before nightfall 
(246.10-13)^ Feelings of humanity were to be ex- 
tended towards the animals ; the ox treading out 
the corn was not to he muzzled (25^) ; and thought 
was even given to the bird and its young ones 
(22®-’). 

In outward worship the ‘ holiness’ of the people 
can be adequately safeguarded only by worship at 
the central sanctuary chosen by J". This regu- 
lation, which is laid down in ch. 12, is repeated 
in connexion with the laws of tithe (14®^ etc.), the 
firstborn (15®®), the festivals (16®* the firstlings 
(26®j, the judges (17®* ^®). So long as worship was 
carried on at local shrines, on the high-places, 
and under trees (12®), it was inevitably tainted 
with heathenism ; the hearts of the people would 
be alienated from the service of J" ; and the moral 
purity of the nation would be corrupted by the 
a iiiihit ion of idolatrous practices. 

Thus the relationship of Israel to J" is asserted 
as the spiritual principle which must animate the 
I V b.u\‘ nee. The laws which are 

ii . ' oru'U i!li ‘.Kc howthe high mission of Israel 
is to be interpreted in daily life. These laws are 
no formal code. Tlie blessing for obedience is 
piomi&edas a rewaid foi pai Lieu Jar acts, and for 
the whole regulation of life; and the blessing 
promised is expressed in terms which Israel could 
understand and appreciate, — outward prospeiily 
and length of life (1225-28 1318 4429 1510.^8 iga» 1913 


23®^ 24^® 25^5). It is to preserve unimpaired the 
recollection of their spiritual relation to J" that so 
much stress is laid upon the training of the 
children (4® 6^*®®“®® 11^®) ; while provision is also 
made, that even in the dress and the dwellings of 
individuals (6^* ® 11^®* 22^®) the people should be 

reminded of their spiritual duties. 

V. Language and Style of Deuteeonomy. 
— The style in which the book is wncten has very 
clearly marked characteristics of its own. It is 
quite distinct, and easily recognizable. It bears 
no resemblance to the style of P, nor does it show 
any likeness to the narrative style of JE. In 
certain liortr'o’v Tui-'j.gL- of JE there may be 
noticed ‘ an j. j<T''b.\'i:u.‘i| -on. to the stvieof Dt ; and 
these sectioi*- \\<ii 26*', Ex igs-is 4528 parts of 
202-17 232o--i3 3.t-o-2pj to have been the source 

from which the author of Dt adopted some of the 
expressions currently used by him ’ (Driver). 

The style of Dt is remarkable for its command 
of rich and effective periods, in which the sen- 
tences are framed with great oratorical skill. 
They are rhythmical without being L-hio*:'-; and 
copious without being shallow and rhetorical. 
Some of the writing of Jeremiah approaches most 
closely in style to Dt; and the influence of Dt 
upon subsequent Heb. literature was very marked. 
The Deut. style was imitated and adopted by a 
roup or succession of writers in and after the 
ays of the exile. The Deut. passages in Jos, Jg, 
and K are easily distinguishable ; they are gener- 
ally of a hortatory character, and repiesent a 
particular attitude of fervent patriotism and 
religious thought, expressed with considerable 
redundancy of Itui^uiigo, and with the use of 
certain clmuictciiteiio pLnaaeo. 

Very full and complete lists of the characteristic Deut i^?orda 
and phrases have been drawTi up by Driver {Deut. Introd. 
p. Ixxvm ff.) and Holzmger (Einleit in d. Hex.). The following 
:»-» I.S-. 1. of -.'o*''*-. • ' ' - ■ ■ < I- hemselves, but used 
V rh gii.ir .-up ( iii-v O' r .'I < I < h ■ m Dt, though else- 

where not found, or only used with great rareness, in the 
Hexateuch : — 

“ ' i \ i , « i.t I I’ur arm 

' ■ ‘ • . .1 ' * 4 . r.‘ ’« 1 

H ; " 1 ^i,ur heart and with all your aoui. 
the prieats the Levitea. 
observe to do. 

that it may be well for thee, 

a , J > 0 * 

*0 1 1 • ' ..>* /If.'* ■/; /} ' • ' there. 

to do that which is right (good or evit) in the eyet of J'' 

o l , . ' J". 

to hearken to the voice. 

Under this head should be noticed the use of to love 
(a) with God as obj. ; (6) of God’s love to His people. 

Qnn|< other godt. 

rinan to prolong (of days). 
to dispossess, 
to choose. 

? to cleave to, 

3 'n'n thoroughly. 

to deliver up l^ore. 
to ransom. 

which thou puttest thine hand. 

TD^n to destroy. 

m»T t>he abomination of J'* (of idolatxyX 

nyn to root out the eml, 
ntn dVq as at thus day. 

contimudly. 
rnp D32 a holy people 

Other characteristics of his style are— 

(1) The preference for (56 times) above (12*® 295) ; the 

use of UX in the Song 3221- 39 and 3249- 52 is not from the 
same hand as D. , 

(2) The preference for (47 times)above 27 (4^^ 28® 293 18), 
(S) The use of the emphatic JT in the 2nd and 3rd per. plur 

of the impf. 
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Tlie fro':.i j » 

(6) Viie (\> \‘u^ )r o: v.or. 
(aspndeta). 

(6) The fern, form of the infin. 

The following’ words or phra 
Driver, Deut. p. Ixxxiv). 

2314. 

Tpxn 2617.11. 

DTOD 2511. 
n*3s;iD 2820. 

2865. 

np^ 715 2860. 

2822, 
pnn 141. 

2838. 

|^P"in 169 2326. 

TirnJ 2822. 
onn 282r. 

2518. 

KID 262.4 285.17, 

2832. 
ih 347. 

2326 [EV 251 
flpD 1610. 

D'np Ti? 234 36 (cf. Jg 2048). 


,)i the reflexive dative. 

,13 without the conjunction 

ni^7, npnx, nKi9». 

ises are found in Dt only (see 


B«:3DD 

m 

"•gri 

pnn 141. ni3j;;p 228. 

‘?D0 2838. 713 284- 18. 61 

H^pnn 169 2326. *q-] nn;? 2314 241. 

TIT10 2822. ^ -1K3 2420. 

onn 2823’. 2842 

2518. 927. 

KID 262. 4 28®. 17. 2865. 

2832. 713 284 18 81 , 

il 347. 2857. 

2326 (EV 251 151. 2. 9 3110. 

flpD 1610, 07^ 

D'np Ti? 234 36 (cf. Jg 2048). 

‘The following expressions, occurring mostly only once in Dt, 
«vre more or less frequent in subsequent writers, esp. those of 
the Beuteronomic school : — 

and 2916 17 ; nijy 2825 ; D'jJDH to vex (esp. by 

idolatry), 425 918 3129 32I6 (cf. v. 21) ; to expel (from 

Canaan), 301, cf. v.4 ; the name to be ealled over^ 28io ; 

2820 J 2837 ; nnn^ 29I8 W ; 2927.» (DriveV ib.) 

vi. The Legislation op Deuteronomy. — 
Tuming to the subject of the laws contained in 
Dt, we have only space to make the following 
general observations : — 

(1) The laws are arranged upon a rough general 
plan, in which the order oDserved is that of 
(a) relidous duties, chs. 1^-16 ; (b) civil ordin- 
ances, chs. 17-20 ; (c) rules for social and domestic 
life, chs. 21-25.^ But the reader will notice that 
there is no strict adherence to orderly arrange- 
ment. 

(2) The language in which the laws recorded in 
12-20 are written is, as a rule, somewhat diffuse 
and hortatory j but in 21-25 there are many pas- 
sages having a close resemblance to the style of 
Ex 21—23, terse, and evidently often rejJio<iucing 
the ] "iMM -u ( (‘.'■ms of the ancient codes. 

vd,! llic i'lV'i make no claim to be a new code. 
So far as they are peculiar to D, they ‘have, with 
very few exceptions, the appearance either of 
being taken directly, %vith unessential modifica- 
tions of form, from older law-books (‘'''pociallv 
many of those in 2D9-25i»), or else of bcin'r 
accepted applications of 

ciples (as I 916 - 21 ), or unuvJtuioii of 

ancient customs (as 2P‘® 22i®“2i 25^'^^) expressed in 
Beuteronomic phraseology. And such laws as are 


195 2840. 

89. 

279. 

156 8 2410. 13. 
2214 17. 

2114 247. 

1514. 

228. 

713 284- 18. 61 
2314 24I. 

2420. 

2842 

927. 

2865. 

713 284 18 61, 
2857. 

151- 2. 9 3110. 

67. 


The following outline will serve as a rouo*h 
analysis of the principal laws : — ® 

A, NiTTOVAL RriiGiors Life. 

1. Public Worship. 

(a) LavV of single sanctuarv, 12i w. 

(ft) Law cagaiii&t idolatry, 1219-1319. 

2 * RHiniaus Luhes 

(a) Reisonal puntv, 14l-2a. 

a , 

uuering and festivals, 1519-1617. 

M National Admini&tration. 

L Civil Officers 

(a) Judseg, I6I8-20 178.11 
King, 1714-20. 

2 . Religiom. 

(d) Priests, 181-8 

(b) Prophets, 189-29. 


£7. Criminal Law. 

(a) Murder and homicide, lO^-i® 211-9. 

(d) Property, 1914. 

(c) Witness, IQis-si. 

(d) War, 20. 21ioi4. 

D. MiscELiiANEors: T ‘ v^". 7 “if ui'^geniture, seduction, 

divorce, 2 2 i 3 o. 2 ‘.t jj. interest and loans, 
2320 21 246. 10-13. 

Synopsis of Laws in Deuteronomy 
(taken from Dnver's Commentary ^ pp. iv-’viiX 


JE. 

Deuteronomy. 

P (including n). 

Ex 202-17. 

56 -is / 2 i> (the Decalogue). 


2024.* 

121 23 (ph L.e or sacrifice) 

Lv 171-9.* 

cf. 2324. 

1229-31 (not to mutate Canaanite 

Nu 3352 . 

34l2-16f. 

rites). 


cf. 2219 ( 20 ). 

ch. 13 (cases of seduction to 
idolatry) 



141-2 (disfigurement m mourn- 

„ ing)- 

Lv 1928*. 


14320 (clean and unclean ani- 
mals). 

„ 113^28 2036. 

2230(31). 

■ ■ 

1716 1140. 

2319 b 34 . 26 b. 

' - iiiiA) 


1 


„ 2730-33; Nu 
1821 ^.* 

23107..* 

912-11 * 

151-11 (year of release). 

251 - 7 .* 

48 * 


2314-17 3J1S Si/) 1(51-17 three annual pilgrim- 

enA 22-24, j u,jr 

i H» ^ Mo.p.'in ti i ( ' • idges). 

231-8.<W. 10- ' ^ ... J , . , . 

1321-22 (Ashdrahs and ‘pillars* 
prohibited). 

171 (sacrifices to be without 

blemish ; cf. 1521). 

2219(20) 208 172-7 (worship of ‘other gods,* 

2313 3414, oj. Qf iiogt of heaven). 

IT- .. r . I . ). 

' . • - , I. s iC,* » , 


' . >i7f*(cf. Ex 
, ISif ; Lv 
2726 ;Nu 31a 
817). 

Lv 23* ; Nu 28- 
29.* 


2217 (18) (sor- 
ceress 
alone). 

2112 . 14 .* 


I- . r •!( . 

■.n i 2 Si). 
’ , • ■- (ff (iivi- 

nation ana magic). 

191-13 (asylum for manslayer: 
murder). 


732-84*; 

181*7- 8-90.* 

„ 1821 20241 , 

„ 19a)b 31. 
206.27. 

Nu 3.'>9 34 ; Ll 

24\7-ai, 


I Lv 19l«*. 


Cf. 2115-17. 
234. », 


2014. 

2215 (16) t 


. ‘ v.,kr, 

cf. 245 ) 

211-9 (expiation of an untraced 
murder) 

2110-14 (treatment of female cap- 


221-4 (animal straying or l^en ; 
lost propert;>). 

226 (sexes not to interchange 


‘ ' /u-natural mix* Lv 1919. 

' * I Nu 158741. 

- ■ - anewly- 

' . I , 

' “ ’ . Lv 18» 20l». 

-» ( ■ ■<•■; With step- ,,186 201. 

moiner; 

232-9 (1-8) (conditions of admit- 
tance into the theocratic 
oonuni ii*‘\) 

231015 (1)1.) (cleanliness in the Nu 5i-4.* 
camp) 

2316(1. ’ (buirianitv to escaped 
bliU 0 ) 

23I8 (IT- ‘ (ajr;i nst rcl gious pro- 


2225 (26) f 
2116. 


2322 21,21-.23 (^ qws). 

2325 (24 f (regard lor neighbour’s 
crops). 

241 4 (divorce) 

24'J 10 u (pled^res) 

247 (man-blcaiing) 

248f (loprosv) 


Lv26#M7 
Nu 802. 
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JS. 

Deuteronomy. 

1 

P (INCLUDING H), 


24i4f (wages of hired servant 
not to be detained). 

2416 (the family of a criminal 

Lv 1913. 

2220-28 


„ 1938<., 

m-34)2S9. 



^ - ■ in ' of 

[264 (threshing ok not to he 

'■ .romen). 

„ 199f* 2322. 

1 



.. 1986«^. 

irw. 

’ V V 


Cf. 2228* t-* 

-J* ' (i' i''\ . at the offer* 

cf Nul8i*t, 

2319* 342u*. 1 

1 

1 ing 01 tirst-truits). 

2012 1.) (liiankfrgii 'ng at the pay- 
ment of the triennial tithe) 


28^!93S. 

ch. 28 (peroration, presenting 
motives for the observance 
of the Code). 

Lv2(J8^. 

204.»84J^ 1 

1 4I6-I8 28 726 (against images). ( 

Lv 194b 261. 

2312b. 1 

1 CpMlantbropic object of | 


Cf.l891«. ' 

'6- . ' • I . 


208 1318-14. 

• i 1 ■ ' r '0 

.. 194*. 

1314. 

\ n r ‘ , Cii ‘1 



LV ll44f. 102 
207 26; NU 
1640. 

» 1934. 

1710-14 1026 * 

(Of. ai7 726f; 
Gn94). 

Ex 128. 

1218 18-20, Lv 
2S6. 

„ 1210, Nu 912. 
Lv 2384. S9 41-43. 


most marked are 


23a4a.S2f. 7 .'- , \% • y . , . \ ■ 8388. 

3412. 16f.. itea;. i 

23248 3413. 75 123 (Canaanite altars, ‘pil- „ 3382. 

lars,* etc lo bo di s^irov cd) I 

198 2229(80). 7« 142 21 2619 (Israel a‘‘ no:\ Lv ll44f. 102 

people’). 207 26; Nu 

(in cLdOEerent connexions). 1640. 

2230(31)289. 1019 (to love the ‘stranger’). „ 1934. 

1216.^ 1623 (blood not to be „ 17io*i4 1926* 

eaten). (cf.8i7 726f; 

Gn 94). I 

2318* 8428*. 168* (leavened bread not to be Ex 128. 

eaten with Passover). 

L36f 2315 163b 4* 8 (unleavened cakes for » 121® 18-20, Lv 

8418. seven days afterwards). 236. 

2818b 3435b, 164b (flesh of Passover not to l 2 io, Nu 912 . 

: ' M ‘seven Lv 2384. S9 41-43, 

days ’), 

176 1015 (‘two or three wit- Nu3580, 1 

nesses *). 

•' • ' Lv24l9f^. 

I ( . ■■ a • applica- 

tion in each case). 

20*8. 1 276* 6 (altars of unhewn stones). 

(The instances in which the divergence is most marked are 
indicated by an asterisk *.] 

vii. Date and Authorship. — The date to 
which the composition of Dt should be assigned 
cannot be determined with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But it is clear, from what has been 
already said, that it cannot reasonably be attri- 
buted to any very early period in the history of 
Heb. literature. 

a. The testimony of the style and language 
connects it with the period preceding the age in 
which the imitators of the Deut. stvle wrote and 
flourished. Certainly, the rich and fluent oratori- 
cal periods of Dt belong to a period of ripe literary 
development, and not to the rough beginnings of 
a national literature. 

It has been asserted that this is contradicted 
by the presence of certain archaisms. But, even 
if thcie -were a few archaisms, their presence would 
not affect the general impression produced by the 
character of the Deut. style. The alleged ‘ archa- 
isms,’ however, are not of a kind to furnish any 
proof of the antiquity of the book. 

(a) N!in. The ‘epicene’ use of the pronoun throws 
moie light upon the history of the text than upon 
the antiquity of the book. 

The vowels in and N'n were in all probability 
absent from the original autographs. 

The fern, form hi seems to have existed in the 
earliest periods of the language. 


(b) for This form occurs 8 times in 

the Pent., 4 times in Dt 4^ 7^^ once in 1 Ch 20^ 

As the usual ‘ dissyllabic ’ form occurs in the 
Pent, some 260 times, and in the cognate dialects 
the dissyllabic form was usual, the monosyllable 
is almost certainly an orthographical anomaly, 
and should have a second vowel, ; cf. jix. 

(c) nnj (16^® 20^®), as in Ex 23^^ 34®®, instead of 
137, which is used over 50 times in the Pent. The 
use of mar for naj goes back to the old law of 
Ex 2317 ^ 

(d) ini; (32^ 34^-®), as elsewhere in Pent. In 

Jos it is spelt inn; 28 times, and we have inn; in 
2 JS 10®, Jer 39® 52®. The suggestion has been 
offered that ‘Israel picked up a r. riion..*', ’r.'krj 
after they came to , in o.' ■. i w (> » !i l 

until the death of M • s Israelites called the 
place ‘YSiecho’ incorrectly, and that this was 
embodied in the Pent., but that the local pro- 
nunciation was given by Joshua. It might liave 
been supposed that the writer of the account of 
the death of Moses (Dt 34^* ®) would have had as 

•) • for ‘picking up a new pro- 

M writer of Jos 2k But the pro- 
nunciation followed in the Pent, is found also in 
K, Ezr-Neh, and Ch ; so that no argument can 
be based upon the variety of the spelling. 

Other supposed archaisms seem to arise from 
the mannerism of the author rather than from 
any real antiquity in their form. 

The use of * 13 ;;^, equally for masc. or fern., appears 
.indeed to be a genuine archaism; but the fact 
that appear^ as the fern, of nyj elsewhere in 
the Heb. lScrix>tm* 0 '' except in the Pent., is merely 
an indication that the text of the Pent, had be- 
come regarded as too sacred to modify, at an 
earlier date than the other books subsequently 
admitted into the Heb. Canon. 

Finally, the presence of an archaism is no more 
proof of a very early date than the presence of 
an Aramaism would be proof of a very late date. 
We have to account for the one as weU as for 
the other. 

d. The evidence derived from the language is 
corroborated by that which the religious teaching 
supplies. 

(1) It has already been noticed .d .1 i ■ i-' ! s- 
laid upon the love of God is *1 . ti. ji <■ 
unique (except for Ex 20); and it is generally 
believed that the prophet Hosea is the flist ex- 
ponent of this teaching. Dt ‘ builds upon the 
foundation of the prophets’ (Driver). 

(2) The ‘ monotheism ’ of Dt is an expansion of 
the ‘ monolatry ’ of early Israel ; and the command 
(o worship at a siiigh; «<aiictuary (ixprosses in 0 von- 
( j ctcionii ihc com cpiion of a nionoihcisiic KJigion. 
We are conironted wirh a stage of leligious thought 
which has been reached only after along prepara- 
tory period of discipline aiui rcj, filing. 

c. A comparison of ihc laws- witli those in 
Ex 20-23 show’s that whereas the Deut, legis- 
lation is founded upon the laws of ‘ the Covenant,' 
and often repeats them almost verbatim, e.p. 14®^ 
= Ex 23^® 34^, 7®=Ex 34^®, and, as a rule, merely 
expands them with hortatory phrase, in other 
cases Dt presents us with a modification of the 
earlier law, showing a more advanced and himiane 
civilization. Thus comparing the law of release 
for bondservants in Dt with the parallel 

law in Ex 21®^*, we notice (1) that female slaves 
are included in the law of release, (2) that pro- 
vision is granted to the released slave so that he 
should not starve, (3) that the old custom of 
boring the ear is not required to be done publicly. 
Similarly, in Dt 5 the institution of the sabbatic 
year is put in force to restrain the exactions of 
the usurer, whereas in Ex 23^® it had only an 
agricultural significance. 
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d. The laws in Dt logulatm'" national worship 

represent a later stage of Isr. history than those 
in Ex 20-23. This is conspicuously shown in 
regard to the place of sacritice. In Ex 20^^* an 
Israelite may erect local altars: ‘m every place 
where I record my name, I will come unto thee 
and bless thee/ The practice of sacrificmg at 
local altars and shrines was \ • : ri/y universal 
from the time of Joshua (Joo 2x-- 18 7*^ 

108-8 ips 1435 206, 2 8 1512*32) untU the days of 
Hezekiah, who endeavoured to centralize all wor- 
ship at Jems, as the one national sanctuary (2K 
18^-22). The law of Dt insists (12^“^3 etc.) upon 
the necessity of sacrificing at one place which J" 
shall have chosen ‘to set his name there.* It 
expresses in the terms of direct injunction the 
change for which Hezekiah contended and which 
Josiah finally carried into execution. 

e. It may be granted that the laws of worship 

in Dt are quite loo !:.({;■" \ • c- hj regarded as 
containing any . cco Thus the 

mecise dates for the Festivals of Passover and 
Tabernacles are not given. In the former case 
the month is given, but not the day ; in the latter 
case, neither month nor day. In the description 
of the Passover no direction is given that every- 
one should partake of it ; while the command to 
observe the 7th day of Passover as *a solemn 
assembly’ and a day of rest is not applied to 
the other two feasts. 

But, making all allowance for the general and 
fragn;ent«irv character of the religious ’ ■ 

in Dt, we cannot pretend to be able to . 
the discrepancies between the law of Dt and that 
of the (.so-called) Priestly Code. The most notable 
di-'(*rcpancy is in reference to the status of the 
*. evi"c, and the provision for his maintenance. 
In Dt the re^lar expression ‘the priests, the 
Levites’ (17^* 24® 27®), does not seem to recog- 

nize the distinctkn between ‘the sons of Aaron’ 
and ‘the Levites,’ which is found in the priestly 
laws. The Levites are pictured as wanderers and 
objects of Israelite charity, for which special regula- 
tions are laid down (12^2-19 14*27.29 i0ii.i4 ige 2011. 12) . 
there is no reference to the provision in Nu 18 for 
the maintenance of priests and Levites, and in 
Nu 35 for the reservation of 48 cities for their 
place of residence. 

A complete difference is also expressed in the 
h-W" ri'h '*rig to firstlings and to tithes. In Dt 
1 2 ’■ 1 5 ' the firstlings are to be presented at 

the central sanctuary, and there eaten by the 
owner. In Nu 18^® the firstlings are pronounced 
to belong to Aaron, ‘And the fiesh of them shall 
be thine; as the wave-breast and as the right 
thigh it shall be thine.’ In Dt (12^’^* 14®3) it is 
enjoined that a tithe of the "'c * h piM’id* 
is to be set aside, and to be < •«: s. * • ! ly ..ic 
offerer at the central sanctuary ; while, in 'every 
third year, the tithe is to be devoted to the poor 
or the destitute and the Levite. In this there is 
no resemblance to the tithe law of Nu 
Lv 27®®* according to which the tithe was to be 
paid of animal as well as of vegetable produce ; 
it was to be paid to the Levites, who, in their 
turn, were enjoined to render a tenth to the 
prie^. 

Another instance of ritual di.scrcpancy is found 
in the description of the priestly dues. In Dt 18®"® 
the sacrifioiiig jjric^t received as Ms share ‘the 
shoulder, r\\o cl:tchs, and maw’; in Lv 7®^’®^ ‘the 
wave-breast* and ‘heave-thigh’ or shoulder are 
a&biraed to the priest. ^ 

Added to this, there is the argument from silence, 
m that Dt makes no mention of the year of jubilee, 
the great Day of Atonement, the Levitical cities, 
the rneal-ofiering, ; .*'1-., ”< I'.-.y or sin-oftering, nor 
even of the tcnr <■ ■ !■•, . . ■ 31^^* is from JE). 


And it is incredible to suppose that the Levitical 
system, if formulated as we have it in P, should 
have been so wholly overlooked in an address to 
the people. 

It is impossible to resist the impression that the 
law of Dt represents an expansion and develop- 
ment of the ancient code contained in Ex 20-23, 
and precedes the final formulation of the priestly 
ritual, which only received its ultimate form in 
the last period of revising the structure of the 
Pentateuch. 

In order to appi’oach more nearly the limits of 
time within which it is reasonable to suppose that 
Dt’*/ . ■■ " we may take into consideration 

the * ! . indications of time, and judge 

of them not as individually convincing items of 
evidence, but as collectively carrying considerable 
weight. 

{a) It was written on the W. side of the Jordan ; 
cf. the use of ‘beyond Jordan’ in Dt 1^*® 3® 
441. 46. 47. 49^ as in Jos 2^® V etc. See Beyond. 

(6) The law of the kingdom, 17^^-3®, is expressed 
in language indicating acquaintance with the evils 
of Solomon’s reign. 

(c) The law of the judicial tribunal in 17®"^® does 
not ordain a new institution, but describes a court 
already existing, and havii^ a close resemblance 
to the one described in 2 Ch 19®* as appointed 
by Jehoshaphat. 

(d) Isaiali, who speaks of the erection of an 
‘obelisk’ [mazzehdh) for a sacred puraose in con- 
nexion with the worship of J‘' in Egypt, could 
hardly have been acquainted with the law of 
Dt 16®® ‘Thou shalt not set thee up an obelisk, 
which J" thy God hateth.’ 

(e) Dt refers to the worship of ‘the host of 
heaven ’ as a dangerous form of idolatiy (4^® 17®). 
We do not find in the historical books any men- 
tion of this superstition being a source of reli- 
gious temptation until the days of Ahaz ; see 2 K 
23 ^®. 

(f) The style of Jeremiah’s II big s abund- 
ant traces of the influence of Dt. 

If we may take these hints together, we arrive 
at the probability of Dt having been composed 
during the period which intervenes between the 
accession of Ahaz and the literary activity of 
Jeremiah. 

A terminus a 7 ih • b*r ihe composition of Dt 
is supplied by '\ of ‘the book of the 

law’ m the 18th year of the reign of Josiah 
(B.a 621). There can be no manner of doubt 
that this book corresponded to a work practically 
identical with the main portion of Dt (5-26. 28). 
This work contained denunciations and curses, 
such as are found in Dt 28 (cf. 2 K 22^^* ^®* ^®) ; it 
contained mention of the covenant with J", with 
clear reference to Dt 28®® (cf. 2 K 23®* ® ®^). The 
reforms instituted by Josiah are such as would 
he required by conformity with the law of Dt, 
especially in regard to the centralization of wor- 
ship, 2 E 23®* ® ; the prohibition of the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, 2K 23‘**®*^^; the prohibition 
of the high-places, obelisks, Ashdrim, etc., 2 K 
23^* ®* “* ; the prohibition of religious prostitutes, 
2K 23^; the maintenance of the prit'-ts ejected 
from the local shrines, 2 K 23®*® ; ilie pioldbinon 
of Molecli worship, 2 K 23^® ; the celebration of 
the Passover in Jerusalem ‘as it is written in this 
hook of the covenant,’ 2K 23®^"®®; the ejection 
of diviners and consulters with familiar spirits, 
2K23®". 

The finding of this ‘book of the law’ in the 
temple is described as a fortuitous occurrence. 
There is no foundation for the suggestion that 
Hilkiah Mmself had written the boot, and that 
the story of its finding was a fabrication. The 
account is straightforward and natural. It is 
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generally a^eed that the book may have been 
. written in the reign of Manasseh, or in the early 
i part of the reign of Josiah. Hezekiah, who had 
commanded all Isr. worship to be offered at the 
sanctuary in Jerus. (2 K 21®), commenced the 
policy of removing the high^places. Manasseh's 
reign reversed all that Hezekiah had done. It is 
thought probable that the ■ " * of Dt was 
intended, in the^ d.ays of iviauasbea, to protest 
against the religious evils of that time, against 
the forms of superstition that had begun to find 
their way into Judah from Babylonia, as well as 
against the corruptions and disorders at the high- 
places which presented a form of J" worship wholly 
alien to the teaching and spirit of the prophets 
of Israel. 

Such a work, written in the troublous reign of 
Manasseli, may well have been deposited for safety 
within the r^i^ecincts of the temple. The descrip- 
tion of its discovery leads the reader to suppose 
that the book was one that had been written some 
considerable time before the 18th year of Josiah’s 
reign. The character of Dt agrees exactly wdth 
the spirit of Huldah’s warning in 2 K 22^®’®®, where 
’ she speaks of the people of Judah having forsaken 
J", and burned incense to other gods, etc. 

' The traditional view, that the work in its present 
I form was written by Moses, is now generally 
; rocogni/cd by critical scbolarsliip as inipot-ib'o. 
The fact that Moses is tle^ciibed in Dt Jl'*'--* as 
having committed the Deut. legislation to writ- 
ing, was, in former times, regarded as sufficient 
proof that the whole work came from his hand. 
The writer (Dt 31®) narrates the fact that Moses 
* wrote this law ’ ; he also narrates the fact that 
Moses delivered farewell discourses to the jpeoffie. 
There is no appearance of autobiography in Dt. 
There is no claim to Mosaic authorship for the 
whole work. A copy of the Deut. law is stated 
(Dt 31-®) to have been committed by Moses to the 
keeping of the priests ‘ by the side of the ark.’ 

lieb. laws went back to the founding of the 
nation under Moses, The name of Moses embraced 
' the whole legislation, both in its earlier forms and 
in their later expansion and modification. The 
writer of Di eni])h)\od Llie nucleus of ancient law 
as the mean- 01 o\ iiig the teaching needed by 
i his time, 'rhe aiulioiitv of Moses is invoked as 
, impM'O’n.ing ilie of Isr. law in its later 

MjrViu.iioii, no less than in its original framing. 
Moses is made to plead with his people, and to 
show the abidi ; *■’ he worship of J". 

The work is a religious teacher, 

not of a jurist or a statesman. In lan^age, in 
thought, and in character, it is most easily mider- 
stood as the composition of one who lived in the 
7th cent., and who soiigbl, by a ‘ dramatic ’ use of 
the last words of IMosC'-, Lo recall his countrymen 
to a holier life, and a purer service of J". It has 
been objected that the allusions to the dwellers 
in Canaan, and to the Amalekites (7^*® 20^®’^®), 
would be unintelligible and unnecessary at so late 
a period as the 7 th cent. B.c. But the writer’s 
purpose is to transfer himself to the age of Moses, 
and from that historic "Ifiiulpoiiit to appeal to the 
nation’s conscience, li were represented as 

-p' .Yin g in I lie plains of Moab, it would be natural 
[ii i .0 'MiW'r to make him refer to the Canaan- 
ites, and to introduce suitable local allusions. 
And the writer’s argument was perfectly intelli- 
gible. If severity of the sternest kind was tradition- 
ally said to have been inculcated by Moses against 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the land, how much 
more was it req^uired in dealing with those who, in 
Israel itself, had proved so faithless to J", in spite 
I of the warnings of the prophets ! 

Xt has been objected that the substance of Deut. 
laws is alluded to in vTi tings earlier than the 7th 


cent. B.C. Thus 1 S 28® has been compared with 
Dt 18“, Hos with Dt 23^®, Hos 5^® with Dt 19^'^, 
Am 8® with Dt 25\ Nell 2^ with Dt 1^®, wliile 
2 K 14® refers to the law contained in Dt 24^®. 
But this line of objection assumes that the existence 
of the laws is ' i ^ with the composi- 
tion of Dt, anc ' : ■ ■ . 'i .act, which criticisn 

has clearly revealed and strenuoubly reiterated, 
that Dt contains and expands laws of very much 
greater antiquity than its own composition. 

In r ' passages, in which the words of 

the ; ^ <■ /liters have been regarded as 

referring to Dt, it is obvious that Dt, as well as 
the prophets, refers back to the older law of 
Ex 20-23 

Is 117 23 102 =Ex 2221, Dt 2417. 

„ 1*23 523 = „ 238 „ 1019. 

Am 28 = „ 2225 „ 2412. 

„ 612 = „ 236 „ 1010. 

There are, of course, in Dt abundant allusions 
to offerings {e.g. ch. 12), tithes distinctions 

of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ (12^^* 22 143-20)^ 

‘ solemn assembly ’ (16®), law of leprosy (24®), and 
kindred topics, which show the familiarity of Dt 
with the national religious observances; they do 
not exhibit acquaintance with the distinctive 
ordinances of P, jd. ' (» .; h "erence to them is 
necessarily made ’ \ .1. j terms. 

Certain words and phrases have also been 
adduced from the ;• i-;-' ■ " witers, which it is 

alleged must have .■!..* from Dt, e,g, Hos 5^^ 
oppressed from Dt 28®® ; 8^® theg shall return to 
Egypt from Dt 28®® ; 11® Admdh and Zehoim from 
Dt 29^^ ; Am 4® blasting and mildew from Dt 28^® ; 
4^^ overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrahixom Dt29®® ; 
5’ wormwood from Dt 29^^ etc. But the occurrence 
of such words and phrases is not sufficient to 
justify the claim for direct citation. They are 
expressions, most of them, which would 5Luite 
* , V... , ccur ir.'b io the writers. 

Si • . any ci > toat there is 

more jCuS.ibil;. \ o- hi.-o ^^tl i \i'ig borrowed 
i\ p’l.; * 01.: r»i tnan or Dz Having Dorrowed a 

•» .> .•«M“them. Consideringthe resemblance of 
bt’s style to the writing in Jer and Kings, it would 
be more natural to expect Dt to have borrowed 
from Hosea or Amos than for Hosea 01 Amos to have 
borrowed from Dt. The Deuteronomic sWe in 
Jer, Jos, Jg, Kings, shows at once the influence 
of Dt; hut there is no clear proof of the earlier 
prophets having been acquainted with Dt. 

LrrmATURB.— For a fuller discussion of ihv si.T)jcot the re; -Icr 
is referred to the ; .’m ‘ ' 1 v D-ivor, iii h.ii 

commentary on S' . . ■* ’ »■ * 1 < f • Htical Com* 

mentary^ T. & T. C ■ S ! .■ • ' 1 ,> •> C ^ and in hia 

art ‘Deuteronomy’ in Smith’s to alJ of which the writer 
o-i'iK ’>*os( ru an jclo is L‘»rp(‘lj iijdv'hnri Ouier woiks deahngf 
\\ II n the saint' SLihjt'fl , Lo rni'ii rofcrcMf'c rnai ho made or il d 
cominiiiiar.ts o (>riili ai-cl llapiu'r, oikI J^ui nfvn /euo. IJi- ''iin, 
Coirull, Kon ir, Siia'*'c Ku-iicr., Lit'/ *.v; Cl’tjnPv JsrmiaA 
(‘ 11(11 of iho Hio’t ’ M r.f-) : u 11 s-i- 1 . OTJO^- llyle, Canon 
of tiu' 07\ lIoi'iefioiL JU0yi')/i •> U,h At'c.tnit Hebrews; 
Wild* Lit ti -1 7' ; P ■ jx I.i.ni.ir, ’Li. Rolonii' ct leCodede 
Jo>ias,’ ui Riiiue d. Vllu>><nn> Vu hjionSf i \mx. 1894. 

H. E. Ryle, 

DEYIL.— See Demon, Satan. DEVOTED 
THINGS.— See Accdesed, Curse. 

DEVOTION. — RV gives ‘ devotion ’ for AV 
‘prayer’ in Job 15^ (hiT'^). In AV the word is 
found only Ac 17®® ‘ as I passed by,^and beheld 
your devotions,’ Gr. rh (repdafMTa RV ‘ the 
objects of your worship.’ 

That EV cs the meaning of the Greek there is no douht. 
The same Gr. word occurs Wis 1420 (V’i''g W * a god,' 

EV ‘object of devotion’), 151^7 (Vulg. (jiu^ ‘ I'lo thin^ 

which ho Tiorjh’-ppcth ’ TIV ‘object o: i'ls -A/iis' j)’), Bel^ 
(f.V ‘ih.* gods -p’); and i Th 2- ^ ohat is 

w u'^lopintl, llVni ‘an wn cor of worship’). Did the AV trana- 
k’ois i.ii'lf isi.itid ‘<h in thesenseof ‘objects of wor- 
- .u),’ l!h ui Aldi'i W 1 L'bi (fliWr Word-Book, p. 198 f.), after a 
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full discussion, concludes that they did not. TT- «■ 
ever, from Sidney, Arcadia (ed. 1598, p. 282 ^ ' • ' 

as follows: ‘Dametas began to sDe.'ihL rii<- voyce, tolooke 
big, to march up and downe, a.'»’ iii n i is .* .>i. ■ I-i" s 

higher than he was wont, swearing by no : 
the walls should not keepe the coward irom nun.* Ixie Oay. 
JSng. Diet, gives ‘ an object of rebgious worship ’ as one of the 
■ . / ■ * ‘c, *^1723, 

; ■ 1 , : , ■ . ■ 1/ ■ , . L iv.: 

' , ^ d to- 

gether into one rude chaos’; but says, *this sense is not very 
certain, the meaning of the quotations being in every case 
doubtful.* A'-\Vr/‘ mv he word from Gen. 

Bible of 1560; ' .. .'• 's- -’;Tmd. ‘themaner 

howyeworsfc - .... ,’<.!• <>.■ of 1557 (Whitting- 

ham), Bishop- ; Cov. youre goas seru^oe' (from Zurich Bible, 
eutore ; Rhem. ‘your Hols.* But it has not been 

observed that Tomson’s NT of 1576, which from 1587 onwards 
supplanted the NT of 1560 in most copies of the Gen. Bible, has 
the marg. note : * Whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake, 
that we call devotion.* That note, which removes all doubt of 
this meaning from the word, was before the translators of AV, 
and they would have no hesitation in usmg an abstract word m 
this concrete sense: cf. Ac 14^® Gr. ra, fAtiretia,, AV ‘vanities,* 
EV ‘vain things.* Ooverdale has ‘devotion* in Jal20 for AV 
and RV ‘ religion * J. HASTINGS. 

DEW tal). — i. The atmosphere is capable of 

holding in -ii-pcii-ion a certain amount of aqueous 
vapour p’opoi lion file to its temperature under a 
gd\on pi'.*sv.ure. Tlic greatest amount is taken up 
cjMing tlie daytime; but on the approach of 
sunset, when t’u' -i-' ■ .*•:! - i is lowered, part of 
the vapour is » •{ < 'i - : r: the form of dew, till 
the dew-point is reached. 

This process is enhanced in Eastern countries 
like Palestine, where the surface of the ground and 
the air in contact therewith are highly heated 
during the daytime, hut where at night, and par- 
ticularly under a cloudless sky, the heat of the 
ground is radiated into space and the air becomes 
rapidly cooled down. The excess of moisture in 
the air then gently ^ falls as dew on the tender 
herb,* and .-o’liot’n'os so copiously as to sustain the 
life of many plants which would otherwise perish 
during the rainless season ; or even, as in the case 
of Gideon, to saturate a fleece of wool (Jg 6^®). 
When the sky is clouded, radiation is retarded, and 
rain may fall. Thus rain and dew alternately 
benefit the vegetation ; and to the latter agent 
may possibly be ascribed the presence of a 
beauteous, though dwarfed, flora amongst the 
waterless valleys of the Sinaitic Peninsula, which 
in tlse ciiily morn sparkles in the sunshine, owing 
to liic TiiuiUfado^ of dewdrops which have settled 
on the leaves and stems of the plants during the 
cool hours of the ni^ht. 

ii. Thus (Iv ]»*ivi:l on of dow, as well as of rain, 
becomes a ternolt* i;»Ij.in:iy in the East, On this 
account ‘dew and rain’ are associated in the 
imprecation called down hy David on the mountains 
of Gilboa in his distress at the tidings of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan (2 S ; and in the curse 
pronounced on Ahab and his kingdom by Elijah 
(1 K 17^) ; as also hy the prophet Haggai on the 
Jews after the Kestoration (Hag 1^®) owing to their 
unwillingness to rebuild the temple. 

iii. In the Book of Job the formation of dew is 
pointed to as one of the mysteries of nature 
insoluble by man (Job S8^) ; but in Pr it is ascribed 
to the omniscience and power of the Lord (Pr 3^). 

iv. Dew is a favourite emblem in Scripture ; the 

following are examples : (a) Richness and Fertility, 
‘God ^ve thee of the dew of heaven (Gn 27^, 
Dt 33^). (&) Refreshing and Vivifying effects, 

‘My speech shall distil as the dew’ (Dt 32^); , 
‘Like a cloud of dew in the heat of summer* (Is 
18^). (c) Stealth, ‘ We will light upon him as the 
dew falleth on the ground ’ (2 S 17^-). (d) Incon- 
stancy; the goodness of Judali is ‘as the early 
dew, it goerh away* (Hos 6-*); Ephraim . . . shall 
be • as the early dew that passetli away * (ch. 13*). 
(e) The young warriois of the Alessianic king, 


I with flashing weapons like dewdrops, * Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth ’ (Fa 110*). 

E. Hull. 

DIADEM. — This term was applied by 

the Greeks to the emblem of royalty worn on the 
head by Pers. monarehs (Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 13). It 
consisted of a silken fillet, 2 inches broad, of blue 
or purple, mixed with white, tied at the back of 
the head. Originally intended to confine the hair, 
and worn by all Persians, it became an ornamental 
head-dress, the king’s being di':Lingui^]lcJ by its 
colour, and perhaps by jewels studding it. It was 
tied round the lower part of the khshatram (Heb. 
TD 3 , Gr. fc£6a/)ts or drapis; see Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iii. 204 note), a taU, stiff cap, probably of 
felt, and of bright colours, which formed the tiara 
or turban of the king (Q. Curt. iii. 3. 18, 19 ; see 
head from Persepolis m Rawlinson, iii. 166). The 
head-dress of soldiers other than the king was soft, 
and fell back on the head (Suidas, Lexicon^ ndpa. 
See also the Ponapeian mosaic of the battle of Issus, 
given in Ain^, E^rculaneum and Pompeii). Later, 
the fillet was < ’road pendants falling 

on the shonldei > r' j “ diadem was adopted 
by Alexander and his successors (1 Mac 1®; 
Herodian, i. 3. 7). To the Greeks and Romans it 
was the distinctive badge of royalty, unlike the 
wreath, and is commonly described as white (Tae. 
AnnaleSy vi. 37). Its presentation to Julius Csesar 
was therefore specially offensive (Cic. Phil. ii. 34 ; 
Sueton. Jul. 79). Pliw {NH vii. 67) attributes 
its invention to Father Liber (the supposed Latin 
Dionysus), and it was long confined in art to him ; 
hut later artists placed it on the head of other 
deities. Diocletian was the first Rom. emperor 
to wear it jjermanently and publicly. Out of it. 
in combination with the ‘ corona,* tne later royal 
crowns were developed. 

In LXX diddTjpa is used loosely to translate not 
only ^ ‘ crown royal ’ (^379 Est 1^^ 2P) but 
‘ij ‘i’ Est 8^* dtddrjfia ^daraivov vopcpvpovv) 

: • (*]u;r Is 62*. But not so in Job 29^^, 

Is 3^; in Zee 3® is tr. /cHapty, a iimh 'ing also 

g iven to the high priest’s turban in ll/k 2 1”’ - 28^, 
V 16^). In 1 Mac 1* 13** it describes the strictly 
royal insignia for the head adopted by the Greeks 
from the Persians ( didd-rjiaa rijs ’Acrlas). In AV of OT, 
diadem is again used loosely for the high priest’s 
turban (Ezk 21** a royal tiara (Job 29^^, 

Is 62* and a crown (Is 28® n-i'ss). RV more 
properly confines diadem to the last three passages, 
using ‘ mitre ’ in Ezk 2P*, and also ‘ turban * in the 
marg. of Job 29^^. But though thus the royal 
head-dress of the kings of Israel is not described as 
a diadem, there can be but little doubt that it was 
such (see Crown). In NT the distinction between 
crown and diadem is jHcuralolv observed in the 
Gr. and in RV, but not in AV . Diadem should be 
read in Rev 12* 13^ 19^*, whore it symbolizes respect- 
ively the empire of ‘the dragon,’ ‘the beast,’ and 
of the royal Christ. The phrase ‘ on his head 
were many diadems,’ describes Christ’s universal 
dominion (see Crown ; also for bibliogiapliy ) 

G. T. Pi:rvi\s. 

DIAL {dhiiOy dva^aOuoLy horologium), RVm ‘ Heb. 
steps, 2 K Is 38®. — The Heb. word commonly 
denotes * steps’ (see Ex 20^®, 1 K lO^*), and is so ren- 
dered elsewhere in this narrative (2 K 20*'^^, Is 38® ; 
AV degre^). The ‘steps’ referred to axe doubt- 
less not simply tlie steps of the palace (so LXX, 
Jos. Ant. X. ii. 1), but formed part of some kind 
of sun-clock (so Targ., Vulg., Jerome on Is 38®, and 
most commentators). Accoi ding to Herod, ii. 109, 
the Babylonians were the irivenroi-j of the ttoXoj 
or concave dial, the yvib/acov, and the division of 
the day into 12 hours. The introduction hy Ahaz 
of a aevice for measuring the time may be re- 
garded as a result of his intercourse ’witli t1iH 
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Assyrians (2 K 16^*^®’*), but it is uncertain what 
kind of clock is intended. Some have supposed 
that it was in the form of a dial with concentric 
circles, and a central gnomon (Ges., Hitz., Ked, 
etc.) ; but it is doubtful whether ni'pj;;/? can denote 
‘degrees.’ Hence it seems simpler ’to think of 
actual ‘steps’ . * ind a pillar or obelisk, 

the time of da; * ■. indicated by the posi- 

tion of the shadow on the steps. Since in 2'K Lc, 
it is regarded as possible for the shadow to go 
down or to return 10 steps, it is clear that these 
steps did not each mark an hour of the day, but 
some smaller period of time. In biMical Heb., 
indeed, no word denoting an hour is found ; 
first appears in the Aram, of Dn 4^® (Eng. 5®. 
Our ignorance of the real form of the ‘dial’ of Ahaz 
renders precarious all attempts at explaining the 
phenomenon of the recession of the sun’s shadow. 
Moreover, a discussion of the problem requires a 
critical comparison of the par^lel accounts in Is 
and 2K; and it must be recognized as probable on 
independ( ':i ilial our narrative is con- 

siderably 1 m! ( i i '*;ui : !io . lue of Hezeldah. Cf. esp. 
Dillmann and Cheyne on Is 

H. A. White. 

DIAMOND.— See Stohes (Preoioxts). 

DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS is the Latinized 
rendering of the name Artemis CAprejjLis tup 
*B< pe(T[(ap), by which the Greeks designated a 
goddess whose sanctuary was situated close to 
Ephesus. The situation and splendour of the 
temple, and the part that the sanctuary and 
its f • ! N ul hi y . ; I.' y of the city, through 

the I V/ i- anli-G rock party, 

w'hich favoured the interests of the temple and 
the power of the goddess, are described under 
Ephesus. The goddess, who had her seat in the 
rich valley near the mouth of the Cayster long 
before Gr. colonists had set foot on the Asian 
coast, had little in common with the chaste virgin 
goddess Artemis of Greek poetry and mythology. 
She ^ras the impersonation of the vitality and 
uovrer of nature, of the reproductive power w^hicb 
keeps up the race of man and animus in an nn- 
broten series of offspring, and of the nourishing 
power by which the earth tenders to the use of 
man and animals all that they require to keep 
them in life. She was worshipped, with almost 
complete identity of character and image, over 
fche whole of Lydia; and the Lydian Artemis 
presents such close analogies with the Phrygian 
Cybele, and with other feminine envisagements of 
lb'* |K'V.c! in Asiatic countries, like the 

i\ i •Jh'oc.-;' the Phoenician Astarte or Ash- 
i!.!u the >\.ij II Atargatis and Mylitta, as to 
«“■ Ml mere varieties of one 

uli iniatc religion '- 1 once jiLitm.pio^cniing in dilTurciii 
c();int:ric.s oorluin (iiiiciciu c^, due to ' ai \ ing dc v( loj)- 
ment according lo loeal ciicuniMaTico- and national 
character. The ohl liypollu -i-. ihat this wide- 
spread similarity wn- di.c to !* i ni. colonists, who 
carried their own goddess with them to new lands, 
is now discredited: there is no evidence that 
Phoenicians ever settled in the Cayster Valley, still 
less in other parts of Lydia. 

The Ephesian goddess was represented by a mde 
idol, which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(Ac 19^*) — a tradition which attached to many 
sacred and rude old statues, such as that of 
Cyhele at Pessinus (said to be merely a shapeless 
stone), Athena Polias on the Athenian Acropolis, 
etc. In the representation which is familiar to 

* In this place the rendering * which fell down from Jupiter* 
(AV and RV; gives a wrong impression : the word iioiriTeus merely 
mdicates that the image was believed to have fallen from the 
clear sky. In Euxip. Iph. T. 977, 1S84, aiipaycv fricruM is given 
as the equivalent and explanation of hotri‘ns 


\ US from coins, statues, and statuettes, the goddess 
appears as a standing idol, in shape partly 
human ; the upper part of the body in front is 
covered with rows of breasts her 

function as the nourishing mothe: •». i-I' ' the 
i'*'! is merely an upright block, without 
( ', !■ ciio.. of legs or feet, covered with symbols 
and figures of animals ; the arms from below fche 
elbows are extended on each side, and the hands 
. ■ - ' < ’ by props; the head is surmounted 

< ' ■ ^ ' J'* : ornament, polos y or by a mural 

crown, and sa'iicLhirig like a heavy veil hangs on 
each side of i"c mco down to the shoulders; the 
figure stands on a peculiarly shaped pccle-iLl, g(,nor- 
ally low on coins, but sometimes ; ficquo’it-y 
stags ■ “ ■ , the goddess, one on each side. 
A similar representation of the native goddess is 
found very v, idely boili in Lydia and in Phrygia. 
The Gr. t o loins L-. In Eplie-iii- identified this Oriental 
deity with their own Artemis, on account of 
certain analogies between them ; they represented 
her on their coins in the Gr. character, and intro- 
duced some of the Gr. mythology or the twins 
Artemis and Apollo ; but they never succeeded in 
really affecting the cultns, which remained always 
] .i'( ly A^'i n and non-Greek. The chief priest bore 
ii»'‘ r'< r-’f"! title Megahyzos, and in earlier time he 
had to be a eunuch ; but Strabo seems perhaps to 
imply that this condition was no longer required, 
when he was writing (about A.i>. 19). Some 
authorities think that there was a body of Mega- 
byzoi in the ritual ; but Canon Hicks - ■.'Jii.- iigl.l’y 
to argue that the title w.s- .■ i to 'U 

single chief priest, who • . -■! T u divine 

associate of the goddess, Attis or Atys, whom she 
herself mutilated. A large body of pricslpsses 
were under his authority, divided iiiLo tbreo 
classes (Plutarch, Anseni sit per. resp. p. 795, § 24), 
called Mellierai, Hierai, and Parierai ; and accord- 
ing to Strabo they originally had to be vir^s. 
Some authorities seem to apply the name Melissai, 
‘Bees,* to them ; and the bee is the most charac- 
teristic type on earlier Gr. coins of Ephesus. A 
single priestess [Upeia) is mentioned in inscriptions, 
who - ».■,)■’ li; the head of the cultus and 
It ii c of ■ 0 

trhere was also a o. priests (some wrongly 
say a single high priest), toVhom was given the 
Essenes. The Essenes were appointed for a 
year only (Pans. viii. 13. 1) ; and they seem to have 
been officials at once of the city and of the sanctn- 

S , for they allotted new citizens to their proper 
e and division, sacrificed to the goddess on 
behalf of the city, and seem in general to have 
guarded the relations between the State and the 
goddess. Various other bodies of ministers at- 
tended the sanctuary, such as the Eouretes, the 
Akrobatai, the Hieroi, whose natoe and duties 
are obscure (the first two, perhaps, colleges similar 
to the modern dervishes, the last a Greek form of 
hierodouloi). There can be no doubt that the ritual 
was of an orgiastic type, and accompanied with 
ceremonial prostitution and other abominations: 
traces of the ritual and its accompaniments are 
collected in the works on Ephesus (which see) ; the 
Lydian ritual of the [Mysteries, which are mentioned 
at Ephesus in inscriptions (Hicks, p. 147, CIG 3002 ; 
Strabo, p. 640), as well as in many other cities, 
is described in Cities and Bishoprics of Pknjfjl'i 
(Ramsay), i. p. 91 ff., and the general character of 
the religion in Lyd. &t le Monde Gree. (Radet), p, 
261 tt. 

The epithets * Queen of Ephesus* and ‘ffreat* or ‘greatest* 
seem to have been specially appropriated to Artemis m Asia : 
BO CIG 2963 C. -n?? Oixg "A., 6797, 

Xen. JSph. i. 11. p. 15, ttv ixsyeiXv)* 'Ec*a*/*v "A. ; Achilles, 
Tat. TuiL 9. p. 601, 4 *A. f, fAtyxkfi dsos ; Hicks, Ho. 481, 1. 278. 

ftAylffn^ 6$£f *A. Further, the expression /utfyxkij "A/JTi.ttii 
seems to have been a formula of an invocatory character : see 
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fche inscriptions given in ?>'/ ^7 Conesp. HelUniqvSyl2&0, 
p. 430, from Lesbos; and mi !:- i , H'lSt. Geogr. of As. 
Min p. 410, from Pisidia (cf (Aya? 'AffflAAwv, id. Cities and 
B>s/ojjnii^ of Phrygia, p 151, No 49, fMya.X/i ”hv(x.iris\ Mous. 
ei Iji'jlwCi^ca Brnyrn, No. v>X') It is therefore probable 
that the shouts of the excited crowd in the Ephesian theatre 
(Ac 19*4) were really invocations to the goddess, as her wor- 

‘ ' i- Ji r * s'.' ■ ' ■ • ritual (see Kamsay, 

c> f - ' . /» ^ 

The Haoi or Shrines* of Artemis, which were made in silver 
by artisans such as Demetnus, and in other less expensive 
materials (esp. marble and terra-cotta) by ‘ the workmen of 
like occupation ’ (robs '-i . > t - / C"..! ’ . -r; '* r ’OSS), were first 

correctly explamed . II < . ■ ‘' (-■ " Mittheil. d. 

Institute, ii. p. 49 f ). They were not mere statuettes of the 
r » I . " r*'*' i ^ be called ‘shrines.’ The 

.» I ‘ . (■■ "to her representations of 

nerseii in ner snriue : * a greai; ciuy erected a great temple with 
a colossal statue of the goddess ; private individuals propitiated 
her with miniature shrines containing embodiments of her 
livmg presence- The vast temple and the tiny terra-cotta shrme 
VI I »*!''" 0 Artemis; she accepted from her 

"i.'pi.i- c- ■> I ! , to their means ; she dwelt neither 
in Bile temple nor m me terra-cotta shrine ; she lived in the 
life of nature ; mother of all, and nurse of all, she was most 
really present wherever the unrestrained life of nature was most 
freely manifested : in the woods, on the - ‘r- .m. . ‘j the 

wild beasts. Her worshippers • . • , and 

their belief in her omnipresence, o “or shrines to her, 
and doubtless by keeping shrines of nhe same innd in their own 
homes, certainly also by ■ r ‘ ' -‘‘t ’ ‘ 

corpse, as a sign that tl - » . i ’ _ r* ■ » • : > ‘ • 

who bore them’ (Chui jm /.*- ‘j t " • ' . * 

small dedicatory shnnes were not modelled atcer tne splendid 
G’ i ^'MpV of terms ; for the creations of Gr. art in sculpture 
and u“c ’ f Cl i’‘p, beautiful as they were, were never so holy in 
the estimation of devotees as the simple and rude t 3 ^es of 
primitive art and rehgion. The type most familiar to us from 
exiaiiu rt"'" !;■'»- liiovia t'.e goddv — ‘'Outed m a niche or naiskos, 
some; a'c'c* h'' lu . mu ^ a.' ‘or pcM.cd by one or f\o f'jrnu & 
^ "s ■ ' T he ruder cvvrjT r“. 

' , * • le tambounne {riyuTotvov), 



fou''>''X»l ; I'l I'b' . v‘:,« - ' ■ ^ ' > -.‘t . ^ 

side 0 . ill '! ■ ij 'I ) '( I «c * 'c V ! - ' • 1 i\ i 
at Ephesus and elsewhere, in marble and m terra-cotta ; the 
examples in marble are usually marked by inscriptions as dedi- 
catorjr: * o n \ i • "hs! i - 1 ^ ' p .»( im <. b .• .i pa Iv 

their ii . ■ *• * e.. » » «l r I ’ c ' ■ i < d .ri l.-io pre- 
cise re'.. !■ M l»j \ ^ j • I i. Ip I i i m. ly 

described (commonly designated, wherever “found, as the Eph. 
Artemis) has not yet been determined. It is highly probable 
that the whole class of sacred dedicatory objects fabricated by 
the artisans for use m the cultus of Artemis were designated 
b.* the generic teim naoi, taken from the most common and 
char.'ictoi . 5 : 1 c t\pc‘. 

LiTBaATURB.— See under Ephesus. 

W . M. Eamsay. 

DIBLAH Ezk 6“ —Four MSS read KiWah 
(which is accepted by Cheyne, Davidson, Hitzig, 
Smend, CorniU, S; l'** j.-b‘ and h5). 

Lex.). It was near a wilderness, and this would 
suit for Kiblah. It has also been supposed to 
be Beth-Diblathaim. There is a village in 
Upper Galilee called DiU. See SWP vol. i. sh. iii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DIBLAIM (D!7^1s At^rfKalp), the father of Gomer, 
Hosea’s wife. See Gomer, Hosea. 

BIBON.-— 1, (jbn in MT, but the spelling pn of 
the Moabite Stone and Aai^ihv of LXX indicate 
that the ’ had a consonantal value ; see Driver, 
Notes onJffeh. Text of Samuel, Ixxxix.). A city ea'<t 
of the Dead Sea and north of the Amon in i lie land 
which, before the com* rig of the Israelites, Sihon, 
king of the Amoiii(‘s, Inid taken from a former 
king of Moab (Nu 21^ The Israelites dispos- 
sessed Sihon, and the territory was assigned to 
Reuben (Jos 13®* but the city Dihon is men- 
tioned among those built (or rebuilt) by Gad (Nu i 
32®- ®*), hence the name Bibon-gad by which it is 
once called (Nu 33^^). The children of Israel were ! 
not able to retain ]' 0 ‘sse'>sion of the land, and in 
the time of Isaiah Dibon reckoned among the 
cities of Moab (Is 15). In Is 15® Bimon is supposed 
to be a modified form of Dibon, adopted in order 

♦Canon Hicks, M^osvtor, June 1890, p. 403 ff,, takes a 
view. 


to resemble more closely the Hebrew word for 
blood (Dam), and support the play on words in 
that verse. 

The modern name of the town is DMban, about 
half an hour N. of ‘Aralr, which is on the edge of 
the Arnon Valley. It is a dreary and featureless 
ruin on two adjacent knolls, but has acquired 
notoriety in consequence of the discovery there of 
the Moabite Stone. See Tristram, Land of Moab, 
p. 132 f., Seetzen, Beisen, i. 400, and cf. Moab. 

2. A town in Judah inhabited m Nehemiali’s 
time by some of the children of Judah (Neh 11®^). 
Perhaps it is the same as Dimonah (Jos 15f ) among 
the southernmost cities of Judah. If this identi- 
fication be correct, it illustrates the passage Is 15® 
referred to in (1). 

Dibon-gad (Nu 33^® only) ; see above. 

A. T. Chapman. 

DIBRI ('ii'n). — A Danite, grandfather of the 
blasphemer who was stoned to death, Lv 24^', 

BIDRICHMA.— See Money. 

1)I1)YMUS.~-See Thomas. 

DIE. — To die by a specified form of death is a 
cornmo'* ' ‘ ■ ■ . “ : as Caxton (1477), Jason, 42 : 

‘Ifidj ; deth I shal dye of spiritiiel 

deth’ ‘ ‘I ' * \ G.de la Tour, Gv v.; ‘ Your 
sone deyd this nyght of a good dethe.’ Similar is 
the phrase Nu 16^® ‘ If these men die the common 
death of all men ’ ; and 23^® ‘ Let me die the death 
of the righteous,’ and other examples in which the 
prep, is omitted. But the expression ‘die the 
death’ is un-English, and is prob. everywhere due 
to a literal rendering of the Heb. idiom. It occurs 
Sir 14^^ ‘ the covenant from the beginning is, Thou 
shalt die the death’ (Gr. davdrty dirodav^ from 
Gn 2^^ ‘ thou shalt surely die,’ Heb. n?Do niD, lit. 
i ‘ dying thou shalt die,’ LXX Bavirt^ dTroBavetaBe ) ; 

I and Mt 16^ ‘ He that curseth father or mother, Jet 
him die the death ’ (Gr. Bavdrtp reKeurdro), lit. ‘ let 
him end by death, ^ Vulg. morte moriatitr, Cov. 
‘shal dye the death,’ after whom Cran., Gen., 
Bish., AY, RV ; but Rhem. ‘dying let him dye ’). 
The phrase ‘die the death’ is not uncommon in 
Shaks., and is generally interpreted as meaning 
‘ die the death appointed for the particular offence ’ ; 
but it is probably a reminiscence of the phrase in 
Mt,* and means ‘let him assuredly die.’ Thus 
Mids. Nighfs Dream, I. i. 65 — 

* Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DIET (fr. Gr. Uaira, mode of life, through late 
Lat. dieta) is used in AY in the ohsol. sense of ‘ an 
allowance of food,’ Jer 52®^ ‘And for his [Jehoia- 
chin’s] diet, there was a continual diet given him ’ 
(rnp nn-iK RV ‘allowance,’ as AY in par. 
passage 2 K 25®®. In Pr 15^’’ the same Heb. is tr. 
‘dmner,’ with ‘portion’ in RYm ; in Jer 40® 
‘victuals,’ RYm ‘an allowance’). The Eng. word 
is rare in this sense, and is not used in any previous 
version here. In the more usual sense it occurs Sir 
30®® ‘ A cheerful and good heart will have a care of 
his meat and diet ’ ; cf, Chaucer {Prol. 435)— 

* Of Ms diet measurable was he, 

For it was of no superfluitee, 

But of greet nonssing and digestib!e.* 

J. Hastings. 

DIKLAH (nVg’!, Ae/cXd). — The name of a son of 
Joktan (Gn 10®^, 1 Ch 1®^), probably representing 
a nation or community. The Aramaic name for 
the river Tigris {DiUath) is piacLically idiniicsil 
with this form, and hence the conjecture of 
Michaelis, that Diklah signified the dwellers on 

* Cf. Macbeth, iv. iii 111 : * Died everi" day she lived,’ a leool 
lection, no doubt, of 1 Co 15Si ‘ I die daily ’ 



that nver, is not wholly improbable ; we know, 
however, of no ' - *.i v so called, and the home 

of such of the Joktanidse as can be identified with 
certainty is in Arabia. The word dakal (in Syr. 
dekla\ ‘palm’) is well kno^vn in Arabic, and 
signifies dry dates of bad quality ; as they possess 
no cohesive power, to ‘scatter like dakal* is a 
proverbial phrase. The gcogi^phcr Yakht knows 
of a place in Yemamah called LaJpalah, ‘where 
there were palm trees,’ of too little importance to 
be connected with the son of Joktan ; moreover, 
the ; . form in Hebrew should be 

HSka.Jih 1 . .!‘ ■ ibj; ‘ Diklah. The names imme- 
diately -d !g ,‘"(1 following Diklah give no 
clue to h - h.'s :;i i..Co . D. S. Makgoliouth. 

BILAN Jos 15^.— A town of Judah in 

the same ^oup with Lachish and Eglon. The 
site IS unknown. C. E. Conder. 

DILIGENCE. — 'Derived from diligOf to love, 
“ diligence ” reminds us that the secret of true in- 
dustry in our work is love of that work ’ (Trench, 
Studg of Words, p. 314). But as diligence has 
I forgotten the rock whence it was hewn, 

■ b; ' - :: lost some of its proper meaning. It is 

a synonym now for * industry ’ ; but formerly it 
was also a syn. for ‘ carefulness,’ since our love of 
a work may express itself as readily in care or 
caution as in perseverance. Hence wyclif’s tr. of 
1 Ti 3® ‘ If ony man kan not gouerne his hous, how 
sehal he haue diligence of the chirche of God ’ ; and 
Coverdale’s tr. of Pr 4^® ‘ Kepe thine hert with all 
r*’*. ’ '■* h is retained in AY and KY. Cf. 

/i ' . ^ 15: ‘He declared what diligence 
the ancients took to try true miracles from false.’ 
Biligsnt and ^ had the same range of 
meaning. Thus Job 42“ Cov. ‘I have geuen dili- 
gent eare unto the’ (Gen., AY *I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear,’ RY ‘ I had heard,’ 
etc. — thus reversing Coverdale’s meaning) ; AY 
1611 Title, ‘with the former Translations dili- 
gently compared and revised ’ ; Shaks. Tempest, 
m. i. 42— 

‘Theharmonj- bondage 

Brought my _ v--' 

J. Hastings. 

DILL.— See Anise. 

DIMINISH.— To diminish is to make less, and 
that primary meaning is alone in use now. We 
do not even use tlio void f '■ “<■ 1 *,ssen 

the influence of,’ ‘belittle,’/ > . . I will 

I also d. thee ’ ; 29^® ‘ I will d. them, that they shall 
no more rule over the nations ’ ; Is 21^^ ‘ the mighty 
men . . . shall be diminished’ (RY ‘ shall be few ’) ; 
Ro 11^^ ‘if . . . the diminishing of them [be] the 
riches of the Gentiles ’ (rh ijrrTj/ja aOrtav, RV ‘ their 
loss,’ Santlay-IIeadlain ‘their defeat’). Cf. Argu- 
ment of 1^. to llob. in Gen. NT ; ‘For seing the 
Spirit of (jod is the autor thereof, it diminisheth 
nothing the autoritie, althogh w’C knowe not with 
what penne he wrote it.’ Still less can w'c speak of 
diiuinisiiing one thing from another, Le. withdraw- 
ing or withholding, so as to came diminution, as 
Dt 42 ‘Ye shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither shall ye d. ought from it ’ ; 
Jer 202 ‘ d. not a word’ (RY ‘ keep not back ’). ^ So 
m, Atkinson’s tr. (1504) of De Imitafione, IV. ix. ; 
‘Take from our hertis ... all that may . . . 
dimynyshe vs from thy etemaU loue.’ 

J. Hastings, 

DIMNAH (np’i). — A Levitical city in Zebulun, 
Jos 21®®. Dflimann, followed by Bennett in 
Haupt’s OT, emends to njb-i, Rimmon (cf. 1 Ch 6®®, 
Jos 19“). J. A. Selbie. 

DIMON, DIMONAH.— See Dibon. 


DINAH (nni).- ' of Jacob by Leah 

(Gn 30^^). The >. very obscure narra- 

tive of Gn 34 relates how, when Jacob was en- 
camped at Sliechem, after his return from Meso- 
potamia, she w^as seduced by Shechem the son of 
Hamor, a Hivite prince. T’*'. ,)i ' was bitterly 
resented by her lull i-'o '“i* , ^ *( * and Levi. 

Shechem was ready to prove his attachment by 
marrying the maiden, and offered to pay any 
marriage price or dowry that might be fixed by her 
family. To this her brothers consented, but onty 
on condition that all the men of Shechem should 
he circumcised. This h ( o" ceded, her brothers 
made it the means of • 1 ' ! / . . • 
for their sister’s dishonour, by 
of the place on the third day, ' 
the circumcision made them incapable of self- 
defence. Both at the time and on his death-bed, 
their father Jacob (according to J) ^oke of this 
act with indignation and abhorrence (Gn 34^^49®"'^). 
It was, however, approved by later Jewish fanatics 
(Jth 9^). (For the tribal significance of Dinah and 
the historical incidents which may underlie the 
above narrative, see Simeon). R. M. Boyd, 

DINAITES LXX Ezr 4^), a 

people settled in Samaria by Osnappar {i.e, prob- 
ably Assurbanipal). They joined with the 
other Samaritans * • *1 ■ ■ * ■■ the Jews to 

Artaxerxes. The ' ' . ‘ ■ been variously 

identified with the Da-ja-^ni, a tribe of western 
Armenia, mentioned in inscriptions of Tiglatli- 
pileser 1 . (Schrader) ; and with the inhabitants of 
Deinaver, a Median city (Ewald), or of Din-Sharru 
near Susa (Fried. Delitzseh). On account of the 
other peoples named in the same verse, the last 
view seems the most probable. See further Meyer, 
Judenthum, 39 f. H. A. White. 

DINHABAH(n:;ni^).— The capital city of king Bela 
in Edom (Gn 36®® =1 Ch D®). There is some doubt 
as to its identification. The name, which is accented 
so as to mean ‘Give judgment’ (Ball, Genesis, ad 
loc.), occurs in Palmviene as Danaha or Dahhdna 
(Ninm) ; cf. Aavd^Tj in Babylonia, and see Dillm. 
and Del. on Gn 36®®. It has been proposed by 
Neubauer {Academy, 1891, p. 260) to identify 
Dinhabah with Tmnih. This is accepted by 
Tomldns (i5. p. 284), who further identifies Tennib 
with Thenib, E.N.E. from Heshbon, described in 
Tristram’s Moab, p. 222. See further Hommel, 
Anc, Heh. Tradition, 223 n. J. A. Selbie. 

DINNER.— See Food. 

DIONYSIA [Aiovicia, Bacchanalia, EY ‘ Feast of 
Bacchus’), 2 Mac 6^.— A festival in honour of 
Dionysus. Dion\ sus is v ii'grmlcd as the god 
of the vine, but, as Frazer shows iu the Golden 
Bough, he was a god of trees in general. Ashe comes 
before us in Greek worship, he is qiute clearly a 

; ' / *• i! Ill \ \ ' but J evens m/iy bo i igli t i ri tli i ak- 
mg that two cuics have been combiiiL'd,— that of 

I » -■ 'rit and that of the vine-god 

\ I ■ ‘.i!! ' lending its name to i ' 10 foinn 1 , 
which at first was naturally nameless. The char- 
acter of the god is to be determined, not from the 
myths told about him, which are tales invented 
to explain the ritual, but from the ritual itself, 
interpreted through comparison with parallel rites 
among other peoples. The festival was intended 
to celebrate the revival of vegetation in spiing 
after the long sleep of winter. Not only to cele- 
brate it, however, but by svinpailictic magic to 
secure the fertility of the fields. This imitation 
of the processes of nature was associated with the 
wildest orgies and excesses, stimulated no doubt, 
in this instance, by the connexion of Dionysus 
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with tlie vine. Jevons rives a reconstruction 
of the festival as it was held at Thebes and other 
places. A branch, or something else representing 
the vegetation spirit, was carried round the cul- 
tivated fields, to secur , 1 - -I -g .>-i the crops. 

A human figure, also p ri. i* .■* spirit, was 
fastened to the top of ‘a tree trunk, which had 
been felled and prepared for the purpose. This 
was hoisted up and then pelted till it fell. The 
women then tore it in pieces, and the woman who 
got the head raced with it to the temple or chief 
house and nailed it to the door. But in many 
(.ases the rites were much more savage, and bulls 
or goats, which represented the god himself, were 
torn to pieces by the "woi shipper. -s in a mad scram- 
ble to possess themselves of portions of the flesh, 
and even human beings suffered at times in this 
way. The flesh was taken home and some of it 
baried in the fields. (For parallels to this custom 
of killing the god the Golden Bough should be 
consulted. It secured a certain communion vrith 
the deity, the preservation of his vigour through 
the death of his temporary representative and his 
re-incarnation in a fresh life, and the fertility of 
the land in which the flesh was buried). The most 
famous festivals of Dionysus were held in Attica. 
Besides the Anthesteria and Lencea there were 
two, known as the Lesser and the Greater Dion- 
ysia. The former was held in country districts in 
December, and was a vintage "■ ' i.l . ihd 

by dancing, songs, improvis«(. d'.' iM. sc .<• • i 
ances, and a procession, in which the phallus was 
home. The utmost licence of speech and conduct 
characterized it. The Greater Dionysia were held 
in the city, and were chiefly important from the 
fact that at them the great dramas of the tragic 
and comic poets were produced. Before the dra- 
matic performances there was a great public pro- 
cession of worshippers, wearing masks and singing 
the dithyramb, m which an image of Dionysus 
v;as carried from one temple to another. This 
was followed by a chorus of b to 

2 Mac 6'^ Antiocnus compelled iio -I .v , v h ii the 
feast of Dionysia (RVm) came, to go in procession 
in honour of Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy. 
The ivy was jpecially sacred to the ^d. See 
further under Dioyysbs. A. S. Peake. 

DIONYSIUS. — Dionysius, designated the Areo- 
pagite (6 ^ApeLowaylrTjs), is mentioned as one of the 
few converts made by St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17®^). 
Jfe is probably (tin? specially named as having been 
a member of {he Council of'Areoi agii> (see AkeO- 
PAGUS). Nothing further kn(*\\ri of him. It 
has been suggested that St. Luke, who ap^parently 
was not at Athens, may have owed to Dionysius 
his report of the speech on Mars' hill. According 
to Dionysius of Corinth (in Euseb. JBB iii. 4) 
he became the first bishop of the church at 
Athens ; according to one account (Niceph. BE 
iii. 11) he suffered martyrdom at Athens under 
Domitianj siccording to another (Martyr, Bom,\ 
having come to Rome, he w’as sent by Clemens i. 
(about 95) to Paris, and there beheaded on the 
Martyrs’ Mount (Montmartre) ; and no small con- 
troversy has arisen in France over his title to be 
regard^ as St. Denys, the patron saint of France. 
Various mystical writings, circulated in the Middle 
Ages under his name, are still extant ; but they have 
long been regarded as non-genuine, and are now 
generally supposed to have been put into circulation 
about the 5th century. WiLLIAM F. DiCKSON. 

DIONYSUS (Bacchus). — A Greek god, in whose 
worship there are three distinct strata. The first 
consists of tho-c riles with 'which spirits of vegeta- 
tion (originally probably plant-totems) are "wor- 
shipp^ by all primitive peoples, in the new world 


as well as the old, who possess any cultivated 
plants. This stratum is probably not older than 
the separation of the European from the other mem- 
bers of the Aryan family, for it was only after 
that sopaiation that the Aryans began to domesti- 
cate plants. The next consists in the^ worship 
associated with the cultivation of the vine : this 
originated where, according to the most recent 
researches, the 'vine was first cultivated by the 
European branch of the Aryans, viz. in Thrace. 
The f ■ - by which these rites 

were . ' ■ ■ rose of the vegetation- 

spirit was not (oniplcKil, if indeed it had begun, 
in the time of Koir.cr ; lor in the Homeric poems 
D. occurs as a god, but is not associated with the 
vine, except in passage.- admitted to 

be comparatively late ■iU( j| o j ; ■c*’'. The third 
stratum belongs to the 7th cent. B.C., the period 
in which, among the E. nations conquered by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, national calamity led 
men to look for assistance to a ritual more potent 
than that in daily use. This more potent ritual 
was found in the older and more awful forms of 
sacrifice which lingered on in connexion with out- 
of-the-way altars. To the form of worship thus 
revived, only those were admitted who were 
formally initiated into these ‘mysteries.’ From 
the East the institution of ‘ myst( ' * ’ < ? 1 ■ 

Greece; and the reason why it * 
particularly to the worship of such deities as 
Demeter and Dionysus was that that worship was 
an evolved form of the rites (common to many 
Aryan and Semitic and other peoples) with which 
'i /‘g'' 1 ‘‘ lioM-'pb i c 0 originally worshipped. The 

resemblances which thus made possible the spread 
<■* • I - y'. '' from the East to the West also 
I 1 j' « • I s dissemination of the worship of 
Dionysus over the E,, for vld fi miliinfi';' ■- 
(e,g, Nonnus) accounted by the Ii> ; o. * ’ - a . I' 
cam;^aign on the part of the t o*! i i [u \'.h 
readiness with which the worship of D, was re- 
ceived in many parts of Syria and Pal. that we 
find the explanation of the attempts or threats to 
establish tne worship of D. amongst the Jews : 
it was presumed, e.g, by Nicanor (2 Mac 14®®) artd 
Antiochus Epiplianes (2 Mac that it would be 
acceptable to them as to other peoples, while 
Ptolemy Philopator, who branded the Jews with 
the ^ ivy-leaf of Dionysus (3 Mac 2®®), had an 
additional motive, in the fact that D. was the 
family God of the Ptolemies, for forcing ]\U w oi^lnp 
on them by a means ,‘inrloiroij- to that u hicli iisiiny 
Hindoo sects adopt to -yiniioli /I their devotion to 
their particular god, and which has a fmther 
parallel in the common barbaric custom of tattoo- 
mg the worshipper’s body with the symbol of the 
god under whose protection and po'wer he is. See 
further under Dionysia. F. B. Jevons. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS Kopty&lov [rerpddi icod 

elKddLjf DioscoruSj 2 Mac 11®^). See Time. 

DIOSCURI (At6cricovpoi, RVm at Ac 28^^ ; text, The 
Twin Brothers ; AV, Castor and Pollux) are men- 
tioned a'* giving tlieii Tinme to the ship in which 
St. Paul sailed froiii Meliia to Puteoli, on his way 
to Rome. TheD. in ni\ liology woic the sons of 
Zeus and Leda, and br(>. Ii -i - llclon. CJastor was 
the horse-tarn er, arid Pohr.x ilio pnnee of boxers. 
Pbr I heir bn)tbc»'l 3 ’ affection they were placed in 
the sky as the constellation of the T'wins (Gemini). 
Tliey were 'woi si upped from early times in Greece, 
('(riiccia Casioris ineinor’ Hor. Od, iv. 5. 35), in 
Gyrene in Africa (Find. Pyth, v.), not far from 
Alexandria, in Southern Italy, and enjoyed especial , 
honour at Rome on account of their supernatural ' 
appearance at the battle of Lake Regillus. Their ' 
image was printed on the reverse of the earliest 
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silver coins of the Komans (denarii) as that of two 
youths on horseback. They were, however, best 
known as the tutelary gods of sailors, who identi- 
fied their presence with the pale blue flame or 
light seen in thundery weather at the mast-head. 
They are thus mentioned Hor. Od, i. 3 . 2 : 'Sic 
fratres Helense lueida sidera ’ ; also Od. iii. 29. 64 : 
' tutum f eret geminus Pollux ’ ; also Catull. iv. 27 
and Ixviii. 65 ; and Eurip. Helen, 1663-65. It was 
a common practice to put, as a wapdaij/xov (Ac 28 ^^) 
or iTisigne, some device for a figure-head to a ship, 
in imitation of the person or object (not always 
complimentary, Virg. H!n, x. 188) after which the 
vessel was named. See Virg. HJn. v. 116, ‘ Mnes- 
theus agit Pristin ’ ; JEn, x. 166, 195, 209, ‘ Hunc 
vehit immanis Triton,’ etc. This 6 ^-!; sc D 1 ‘/as 
to be r from the tutef r '/’/ ■*-. L 

10. 1), ‘ tuteia Minervae,’ or image of the protecting 
genius, under which the ship sailed, ph'ccu gener- 
ally in the stem of the vessel. In hi t er tin.e?- the 
distinction appears to have been effaced, and, in 
the vessel which carried St. Paul, the Dioscuri 
were probably intended for the ‘ tuteia ’ as well as 
the ‘insigne,’ and their heads were probably 
fastened, one on each side, in front. 

LiTimATmi35.--Seyflarfc, Diet of Class, Antiq. lay Nettleship 
and SandyB ; Kich, Diet, cfAntiq , ; Page, Acts of the AposUes^ 

C. H. Prichabd. 

DIOTREPHES (Aeorpe^^s, person, 

otherwise unknown, who is introduced in 3 John 
(vv.*.^®) as ambitious, resisting the writer’s author- 
i \ y, iiTjd •'( Ji »u! ! i‘g Ii! the way of the hospitable recep- 
I'lor: o» hr Cl i*^‘n \>Sio visited the Church — probably 
travelling evangelists, such as are mentioned in 
the DidacM, It has been inferred by • I’ i^t he 
was a presbyter or a deacon in r.Ic \ It 

has also been supposed that he was in conflict with 
the Jewish-Chr: ! *}. (■ iM' I v ; or, on the other hand, 
that he was am* him of lol-c doctrine, Judaistio 
or Gnostic. But all is matter of conjecture. 
Others think that his action indicates an illegitim- 
ate assumption of authority over the Church, con- 
nected with the tendency to the establishment of a 
monarchical episcopate, which may have begun 
during the lifetime of St. John. 

S. D. F. Salmond. 

DIPHATH (ns^’i) occurs in RV and AVm of 1 Ch 
1 ®, but it is practically certain that AV Riphath is 
the correct reading. By an easily explicable scribal 
error has arisen from ns’i, the i oj.'diiig of MT in 
the parallel passage Gn 1 (P. See Ih im i \ . ii. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

DISALLOW. — * Allow* is in AV either to 
' ji; o'oi 0 *01 ' j <‘c,ept ’ (see Allow) 5 ‘ disallow’ is 
sii' j:;- (.i-ii'i, ly to ‘reject,’ So Nu 30®^^"®-’^ 
(«urT refuse, r^ect j see Ps 141® RV) ; and 1 P 2 ‘* " 
(dvodoKifid^o), ifeV ‘reject’). So Latimer (Serm. 
and Mem,f 11 ), ‘ I must not suffer the devil to have 
the victory over me. I must disallow his in- 
structions and suggestions.’ J. Hastings. 

DISANNUL, which scarcely differs in meaning 
from ‘annul,’ the prefix being only intensive, is 
now going out of use. EV removes it only from 
Gal giving ‘make void* instead (Gr. dderioj, of 
which the subst. dd^TTjets is tr^ ‘disannulling’ 
He 7^® and retained by RV). Amer. RV prefers 
‘annul’ in Job 40®, Is The use of the 

word in biblical English may be illustrated by 
Coverdale’s tr“ of Is 14®^ ‘ For yf the Lorde of 
hoostes determe a thing, who wyl dysanulle it?’; 
and Tindale’s tr'^ of He 8 ^® ‘ In that he sayth a 
new testament he hath ahrogat (TreTaXalwKev) the 
olde. Now that which is disanulled (TaXaiodf^eyoy) 
and wexed olde, is redy to vanny sche awaye. ' 

J. Hastings. 

DISAPPOINT has a stronger meaning in AV 
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than in mod. English, Job 5^® ‘He 
the devices of the crafty ’ (^£3D, RV 
as Is 442 ® AV, RV ; so rr 15^^) ; Ps 17^® ‘ Arise, 6 
Lord, d. him’ (lua rraip, RV ‘confront him,’ RVm 
‘forestall him,’ Cheyne ‘intercept him’); Jth 16® 
‘the .\biikhi?' Lord hath disappointed them by 
the ci n ’ (iiSdr^cev aiJroiis, RV ‘ brought 

them to nought * : see under DISANNUL). Cf . Hall, 
Hard Texts ('633), 311: ‘All those curious and 
\ "" .'des . . . shall he utterly undone and 
, .’ J. Hastings. 

DISCERN. — To discern (Lat. dis apart, cernere 
separate) is to separate things so as to distinguish 
them, as Coverdale, Mrasm, Par,. 1 Jn, p. 48 : ‘ It is 
not the sacramentes that disceme the children of 
God from the children of the devyll; but the 
puritie of lyfe and charitie.’ So Ezr 3^^ ‘ the people 
could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping.’ 

To discern a person or thing is therefore, in biblical lang., to 
separate out from others, so as to recognize, as Gn 27^3 ‘ he dis- 
cerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his brother 
r . ; r '”2 ■ j’ , word of God ... is a discemer of 

ii ■ ; > i, I ■ “ '! t of the heart* (xpirmcst EV ‘quick to 
;■ -cfsr*)- 1 .1 ■' * 1! M f'iscerning the Lord’s body’ 

*• -« e . ■*.» - . \ J ■ Vulg. non dijudicans corptis Domini ; 

: a i!.'!, / /- ■ J . i.s ; '/yc. ‘not wiseli demynge*; Luther, 

t. /.V* t * V‘,' tfi ' ; Tind. * because he maketh no differ- 
ence of * ; so Cov., Oran., Gen. 1567 ; hut Gen. 1660, ‘because he 
dlsoemeth not,' with mare, note, ‘But as thogh these holie 
mysteries of the Lordes bodie and blood were commune meats, 
so without reverence he commeth unto them*; so Tomson; 
Bish. ‘making no difference of* ; Rhem. ‘ s < 1 ‘ 

body of our Lord*; whence AV; hut RV ‘i'* 
body*— omitting with edd. J, HastII^GS. 

DISCIPLE. — ^This word— in Greek ; fern. 

jmdT^pLa (occurring only Ac 9®®); verb, jaadTjre^ia 
•t , . times) — is in sacred literature con- 

■ . ■ H^spels and the Acts, though it often 
appears in Attic Greek (esp. Plato) as denoting the 
f.r:>P of a philo^()j)iier or rhetorician, in contra- 
o - !!•■ lion 10 ilic master, SLdd<rKa\os (just as in NT, 
Mt 10®^), or to the discoverer, eiper'fis. We have a 
similar contrast in OT, e,g, 1 Ch 25f reXeltav Kal 
fmvdavhvTbjv, the perfect ana the / Li'/ -‘AV and 
BV, the teacher ana the scholar , ■< r’li'ij to the 
senior and junior members of D.i- < - trained 
musical guilds. Likewise, in the case of the 
prophetic guilds superintended by Samuel and more 
fuUy organized by Elijah and Elisha, in order that 
by spiritual force they might cherish the theocratic 
spirit among the people, and check the tendency 
to apostasy, the general ‘company’ is contrasted 
witif him who ‘stood as head over them’ (1 S 19®®}, 
and the ‘ sons,’ 2 K 2’ {i,e, pupils ; cf. Pr 4^*^®, and 
passim) with him ‘ before ’ whom they ‘ sat,’ 2 K 4®®, 
Lholr master (Kwpios), 2 K 6®. [Teacher^ St^dafcaXos, 
however, occurs in LXX only in connexion with 
heathen monarchs, and then but twice ; Est 6^ (the 
teacher of Ahasuerus) and 2 Mac 1^® (the teacher of 
Ptolemy) ; and the phrase * schools of the prophets’ 
(however truly it may represent facts) is ‘ a pure 
invenl ion of tne commentators’ (Smith, Prophets of 
Israel^ 85).] In Talmudic literature talmUh Mlchd- 
m%m, pupils of the learned (i,e^ the scribes), is a 
frequently recurring phrase, and of these St. Paul 
was one when he was ‘ brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel,* sitting, i.e. with the rest of the pupila 
on the lower benches in front of him (Ac 22® 
ef. Mt 5^). 

The usage of the word in NT is very simple. 
We read of the disciples of John the Baptist 
(Mk 2^®), of the Pharisees (same place), of Moses, 
Jn 9®® (only by way of contrast to Jesus), hut 
most of all of Jesus, to whose disciples, in fact, 
the subst. is almost entirely, and the verb entirely, 
limited. The word maintains its classical connota- 
tion of compliance with the instmetion given : the 
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/LJia6-}p”r}s is not only SLptipilj but an adherent (see 
Grenier, Bib. Theol. Lex. ; cf. Xen. Mem. i. 6. 3, where 
(jLa&rjral are called the iJniirfrciL, imitators, of their 
diSdcTKaXo^ ; so Jn * If abide in my wo^d^ then 
are ye truly my disciples,’ cf. 15®). Hence it is 
applied most esp. to the Twelve in all four Gospels, 
sometimes with 5ci5e/fa and sometimes without j 
they are ‘ the disciples,’ Mt 10^ 12\ Mk Lk 8®, 
Jn 3'**^. Mt seems, indeed, to confine the plural to 
them (Weiss), unless 8^^ and 5^ be exceptions. 
When it denotes the wider circle, as in Lk (par- 
ticularljjr 7^^), it has the same sense of adherence. 
Hence it stands, occasionally in Gospels (Mt 10^, 
taken with 18®) and '* 1 I.\ in Ac, as a syno- 
nym for TTtcTTeJwj', a \ ' I • ;« Aristot. Uepl (To<p. 

Actx- Ibl^ 3 — 5et irioTedeiv rby jMvBdvovro., the learner 
is bound to have faith), even w^here, as in Ac 19^* \ 
the word is applied to half -instructed believers, 
w'ho, wiiile believing apparently in Jesus as greater 
than John the Baptist, were still (as it seems) not 
sure that Jesus was absolutely the Messiah, and 
that they had not to ‘look for another’ (Mt 11®). 
So also, quite distinctly, with the verb pM^driredta 
(three times in Mt, once in Ac), which is once 
intrans. (Mt 27®^), twice trans. (Mt 28^®, Ac 14®^), 
and once deponent (?) (Mt 13®^, where, in accordance 
with the usual dative construction, the phrase 
signifios a disciple of the kingdom of heaven 
person ill (k 1). (See Meyer and Meyer- Weiss), 

J. Massie. 

DISCIPLINE.— ‘Discipline’ is properly instruc- 
tion, that which > tne discvpulus or 

scholar, and is I'i- i** . ■ : from ‘doctrine,* 

which pertains to the doctor or teacher. In this 
sense Wyclif (1382) gives Pr .3^ ‘Thou shaltfinde 
grace and good discipline (1388 ‘teching’) befor 
God and men * ; and Chaucer fSkeat’s Student’s 
ed. p, 716), ‘Thanne shaltow understonde, that 
bodily peyne stant in disciplyne or techinge, by 
word or by wrytinge, or in ensample.* But under 
the influence of the Vulg, and the Church, ‘ dis- 
cipline ’ came early to be used for ‘ chastisement.* 
In Pr 3^ Wyc, has ‘ the discipline of the Lord, my 
gone, ne caste thou awey.* See Chastisement. 

In AV whether 'discipline* means instruction or chastise- 
ment it is not e^ always to decide. It occurs Job ‘ He 
openetb also their ear to d,* BV * instruction/ which 

the sense seems to demand ; but the Heb. has nowhere else this 
meaninff, and the whole passage isof oha^^i * u' or moral dis- 
cipline) ; Wis 15 617 6 m, Sir 41'? [>7«1 18* ■ ~ 1)2* • 43 Bar 4^3 
ffl’ up scl i-ioi.oia. CIr<‘( K n(4i.ns* on *or it-ie-'i 1;, 

‘■i< !•. '• / .n'/tje\er ‘chl-«'l■«*l■l(•IJr/bm^^ ■..s<4iii IjXXji- »• 

riiT'.ir ir. of r.i'wdr, herif'c* (•h.'t'...s(‘iMem and so .n NT 

til 1 'L, lie 1..= 6.^5 see Kcnnech, .''Wrccs r^T .V. 7' Or’>cL, j» l'»l^. 

J. Hastings. 

DISCOMFIT, DISCOMPITUEE.— From chs apart, 
and conficere to together, to ‘discomfit* is to 
undo, destroy. Both words, now archaic if not 
obsolete, are always used in AY of defeat in battle, 
Is 31® being a mistrans. for ‘become liable to i 
forced service.’ Cf. More, Vfnpin rEob. tr.), p. I 
140; ‘if al their whole armi (3 be di'canifotc'd and 
overcum * j and Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 150— 

* After the bataille and diaconfiture.’ 

EV introduces ‘ discomfit ’ for ‘ destroy,* Ex 23®’’, 
Ps 144® (DDp), Dt 7^ (M'*’}; for ‘trouble,’ Ex 14^ 
(jpip) J and ‘ discomfiture,* Dt 7^, 1 S 5® (A V ‘ de- 
struction ’), Dt 28‘^ (AY ‘ vexation ’), Is 22® (AV 
* trouble ’), the Heb. being always npino m^hUmah, 

J. Hastings. 

DISCOYEK.— In mod. Eng. ‘to discover* is ‘to 
detect,’ ‘ find out,* which is a late use of the word. 
The meanings in AV are: 1. Uncover, lay bare 
(the primary sense, lit. ‘to take off the cover,* Fr, 
(Moouvrir), Pa 29® ‘ The voice of the Lord . . . dis- 
eovereth the forests * ( EV ‘ strippeth bare ’ ; ‘ I 
do not understand this of stripping the foliage 
merely, but rather of the breaclies and openings 
made by the lightning and the wind in the heart 


of the wood ’ — Earle, Psalter of 1539, p. 271) ; Ezk 
16®^ ‘ Before thy wickedness was discovei ed ’ j 
Hos 2^® ‘ now will 1 d. her lewdness in the sight of 
her lovers’ ; 7^ ‘the iniquity of Ephraim was dis- 
covered ’ ; Sir 1®® ‘ Exalt not thyself, lest thou fall 
. . . and so God d. thy secrets ’ (RV ‘ reveal ’) ; 
1127 «his deeds shall be discovered’ (RV ‘the 
revelation of his deeds’). Cf. Knox, Hist. p. 182, 
‘Which God of his infinite goodness hath now 
discovered to the eyes of all that list to behold ’ ; 
and p. 250, ‘ w^ho rashly discovering himself in the 
Trenches, w’as shot in the head.’ 2. Withdraw 
(spoken of the cover itself, so as to uncover), 
Job 4P® ‘who can d. the face of Ms garment?’ 
(E V ‘ strip off his outer garment ’ — see Davidson 
in Zoc.) ; Is 22® ‘he discovered the covering of 
Judah ’ (EV ‘ took away ’) ; Jer 132® ( = Nah 3®) ‘ I 
will d. thy skirts upon thy face.’ So Bacon, New 
Atlantis, 129 : ‘ At the beginning he discovered 
the face of the deep, and brought forth diy laud ’ ; 
Chapman, JTesiod, i. 161 — 

‘ When the woman the unwieldy lid 
Had once discover’d, all the miseries hid 
. . . dispersed and flew 
About the world.* 

3. Disclose or reveal, 1 S 14® ‘ we will d. ourselves 
unto them*; 22® ‘when Saul heard that David 
was discovered ’ (;?ib ‘ made known,’ ‘ revealed ’) ; 
Job 1222 1 j£g discovereth deep things out of dark- 
ness ’ ; Pr 25® ‘ d. not a secret to another ’ (RV 
‘disclose not the secret of another’) ; Sir 6® 27^®, 
1 Mac 7®^ ‘ when he saw that his counsel was dis- 

I covered ’ [htreKoXi^dT}, ‘ made known,* ‘ revealed,’ 
not ‘ found out ’) ; 2 Mac 6^^ * others, that had run 
I together into caves near by, to keep the Sabbath 
secretly, being discovered to Philip, were all burnt 
together* (Ev ‘betrayed’). Cf. Bacon, Essays, 
p. 17 : ‘ For Prosperity doth best discover Vice ; 
Bnt Adversity doth best discover Vertne’; and 
Shaks. Merry Wives, li. ii. 190 — 

* I shall discover a thing to yoa* 

4. Exhibit, ■li-j-hjy, a^- Blount (1600) ; ‘ The more 

he mounted, . i rio* discovered his incapacitie. ’ 
In AV Pr 18^ ‘ A fool hath no delight in under- 
standing, bnt that his heart may d. itself’ (RV 
‘reveal’). 8. Descry, sight, Ac 21® ‘ When we had 
discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand* 
{dva(paLv<a, EV ‘come in sight of*). 6. Notice, 

Ac 27®® ‘ they discovered a certain creek * {Karev 6ovv, 
RV * perceived ’). J. Hastings. 

DISCUS.— See Games. DISEASE.— See Medi- 
CINE, DISH.— See Food. 

DISHAN (IV^'^).— A son of Seir, Gn ss- so 
1 Ch 133-42. In Gn 36^® the reading of MT 
should be emended to after 1 Ch 1". See 
following article. 

DISHON.— 1. A son of Seir, Gn 
1 Ch 1®®. 2. A son of Auah and grandson of Seir, 
jfcri Gn 362«, cf. v,3®=|'i»»i] 1 Ch 1", which should 
also be read for MT in Gn 36^. Dishan (see 
art. above) and Dishon are, of course, not indi- 
vidual names, but the eponyms of Horite clans. 
Their exact location is a matter of uncertainty. 

occurs in Dt 14® (only) as the name of a clean 
animal (LXX vt/yapyos, AV and EV ‘pygarg’), 
which is generally taken to be some species of 
gazelle or antelope. Tristram {Mat, Mist, of Bible, 
127) identifies it with the Antilope addax; but 
Hommel {Namen der Saugethiere, 391), deriving 
the word from a root spring, leap (cf. Assyr. 
daS^), thinks of the mountain -goat. So also 
Delitzsch {Assyr. St%id. i. 54). The existence of 
such animM names aipongst the Horites has been 
used by W. E. Smith as an argument in favour of 
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totemism. See Journal of Philology^ ix. 75 If., 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ and BS 
[pctssim) ; and for the contrary ‘ ‘ * N" ddeke in 
ZDMG (1886), 148-187. Cf. ■ - . Studies 

in Bib, ArchceoL (1894), and Gray, Reh, Prop, 
Names (1896), p. 86 ff. J. A. Selbie. 

DISHONESTY in 2 Co 4® is used in the obsolete 
sense of ‘disgrace* {al(TxiL>vri, HV ‘shame,’ after 
"Wye., Gen. ; AV followed Khemish NT ; Tindale 
has ‘ uahonpsty ’). Cf . Coverdale’s tr. of Kn 2^® ‘ Let 
her gather betwene the sheues also, and do her no 
dishonestye ’ ; and of Sir 3^^ ‘ Where the father is 
without honoure, it is the dishonesty of the sonne/ 
‘Dishonest’ Sir 26^, and ‘dishonest^’ 22^ are 
used in the same sense. J. Blastings. 

DISP^LTGH. — ^To ‘dispatch business* is still in 
use, as in To 7* * let this business be dispatched,* 
2 Mac 12^® ‘before he hadd. anything he departed.* 
But to ‘ d. a journey,* i.e. ‘ expedite,’ is out of use ; 
nor is any example given in Ocf. Eng. Diet., 
2 Mac 9^ being missed : ‘ Therefore commanded he 
his chariotman to drive without ceasing, and to 
dispatch the journey.’ 

T S”- ■' .* r - ‘get rid of quickly* by death, is found 

V I- ■, a . ; ■ i .47, where RV gives ‘despatch,’ a spelling 
which is incorrect, and which was unknown till the beg. of the 
19th cent. It seems to have arisen from Johnson having 
accidentally entered the word so in his Diet., though he himself 
always spells it ‘ dispatch.* See Ox/. Eng, Diet. s.v. 

J. blastings. 

DISPERSION.— See Israel. 

DISPOSITION. — ^Ac 7“ ‘ Who have received the 
law by the d. of angels * (Gr. eh 8(.aTayb>s dyyiXofv ; 
RV ‘ as it was ordained by angels * ; RVm ‘ unto 
ordinances of angels,’ cf. Ro 13^ rod deov harorfb, 
AV and RV ‘the ordinance of God’). ‘Di^osition ’ 
is the Rhemish word here (Wyc., Tind., Gen. have 
‘ordinance* ; Cov., Cran. ‘ministration’), and it is 
used in the archaic sense of administration. In 
the same sense ‘ disposer * is used by Tind. in 1 Co 4’ 
‘Let men this wise esteeme us, even as the 
ministers of Christ, and di^osers of the secretes 
of God* (EV ‘stewards,’ (xt. olKovbfiot); and by 
Gen. (1560) in 1 P 4^® ‘Let euerie man as he hathe 
received the gifte, minister the same one to 
another, as good disposers of the manifolde grace 
of God * (E Y ‘ stewards *). ‘ Disposing * in Pr 16*® 

‘The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord,* is used in the 
earlier sense of control, disposal ; w-hile the vb. 
‘ dispose * in Job 34^ 37^®, 2 Es 5^® 8^^, Sir 16®® has the 
still earlier and primary meaning of ‘arrange in 
proper order.* This primary meaning (as Lat. dis- 
ponere) seems to be intended by ‘disposition* in 
2 Es 8®® {plasma) tihtiui, ilu* Lat. words so 

tr. bavingref. to 1 'ic ck «i .oii of iiiiir! ; butin Jth8®®, 
Ad. Est 16®, Sir 20®®, the word is used in the familiar 
sense of ‘ bent of mind,’ ‘ character,* a sense which is 
found as early as 1387 : Trevisa, Rig den, iii. 113 : 
‘Nought bj clifningyngc of body, but by chaung- 
ynge of diH'o.sicioun'o-f wit and of semynge.’ 

J. tlASTINGS. 

DISPUTE, DISPUTATION.— As ‘debate* has 
lost the meaning of wrangling, so ‘ dispute ’ has 
acq^uired it. In older Eug. to ‘dispute’ was to 
discuss or argue, without strife. Thus Bp. 
Carloton (1610), Jurisd. Pref., ‘I have disputed 
tlie King« right wdth a good conscience, from the 
rules of Gods word,’ i.e. I have discussed it, argued 
for it ; cf. Sir T. More, Utopia, p. 53, ‘ that they 
maye in everye matter despute and reason for the 
kynges right * ; Knox, Rist. p. 25, ‘ after that Sir 
James Hamilton was beheaded (justly or unjustly 
w’e dispute not),’ and p. 215 ‘He [Knox] did 
gravely dispute upon the nature of the hlinde 
world.’^ So in A v , Job 23’ ‘ There the righteous 


might dispute with him’ (nau, RV ‘ reason ’)j 
Mk 9®® ‘What was it that ye disputed among 
yourselves by the way?’ {dLaXoyl^opaL, RV ‘were 
ye reasoning,’ as 2®* ® AV ) ; 9®^ ‘ for by the way 
they had disputed among themselves who should 
be the , — ' 'yo/xai): RV keeps ‘dispute’ 
here, bi.. ^ shame was not that they 

had wrangled, but that they had discussed such 
a question at aU. The same Greek is similar^ 
ti^^in AY of Ac m (RV ‘reasoned’), 19®* » (RV 
‘reasoning’), 24^®, Jude® (so RV). The subst. 
Bia\oyL(T/j.6s is once tr. ‘disputing,’ Ph 2^^ AV, RV, 
‘Do all things without murmurings and disput- 
ings ’ J but even here Thayer prefers ‘ hesitation,’ 
‘donbtin::,’ T/gbfl’oot ‘inward questionings.’ In 
Ac 6® 9®® J . • I : : 'ic meaning is plainly ‘ discuss,’ 

‘ argue * ; so 15’ {(Tv^ijT'qcns) and 1 Co 1®® {orv^TjTnjr^s), 
The only passage in which ‘ dispute ’ seems to have 
the meaning of ‘ wrangle ’ is 1 Ti 6® ‘ Perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrimt minds* (TR wapadLa- 
rpL^al, edd. BiaTraparpLpai, RV ‘ wranglinga *). Here 
Wye. has ‘ fi"’ :‘gi~ ’ and Rhem. ‘eonflictes* 
after Vulg. ^ ’ -V tff r f.‘, but Tind. and the rest 
‘ disputations,* a word which never seems to signify 
‘altercation,’ ‘ wrangling.* The Gr. word is found 
nowhere else. 

‘Disputation* occurs in AV, Ac 15® (TR (rii'iirTyccs, 
edd, ^'brTjais, RV ‘ * ■ ’), and Ko LP * E-lii;; 
that is weak in li c .. . 3eive ye, but not to 

doubtful disputations * {eh 8LaKpl<reLs dLaXeyurp-dv ; 
lit. ‘ unto discussions of doubts * ; RVm ‘ for de- 
cisions of doubts* ; see Sanday-Headlam in loc.). 

Bp. Bonner’s injunction for the reading of the 
Bible (1541) ends thus : ‘ he is not to expound, nor 
I to reade with a lowde voyce, and without dis- 
putacion,* where, as elsewhere, d. means ‘ discus- 
sion’ ; the reader is neither to expound the mean- 
ing himself, nor to discuss it with others. 

J. Hastings. 

DISTAFF — ^This term occurs in AV only 

in Pr 3P®. Tfie Hebrew word is found repeatedly 
I in Neh 3, where it means ‘ part ’ or ‘ district ’ of 
! the city, somelbirig ‘cut off’ or ‘divided’ foom 
the rest. It i.*» foiiiid also in 2 S 3®®, where it is 
I rendered ‘staff;* but pToh.= distaff (see Driver’s 
note). RV renders the word in Pr 31^® ‘ spindle,’ for 
which it may no doubt be used ; but if we may 
judge from the cognate Arab, word {falkat), it means 
the lahorl of the spindle, a piece of wood or other 
I material, of hemispherical form, through which 
I the M)iridle-ijin passes, and above which is the 
hook Jioiding the thread. The design of this piece 
is to give steadiness to the circular motion or the 
spindle. This form of spindle is in common use 
among the women of Syna to-day. 

H. Porter. ' 

DIVERS, DIVERSE.—* Divers ’ has now dropped 
out of use, or, if u^-ed arclujicnlly, is restricted to 
the sense of ‘several.’ But formerly ‘ divers’ and 
‘diverse’ were indifferent spellings of the same 
ad j., which expressed either ‘varied,’ ‘different’ 
(Lat. diversus); or ‘various,’ ‘several.’ Thus 
Ridley, A Brefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 106) : 

‘in the matter of thys Sacrament ther be diverse 
[=several] poyntes, wher< ’ i rnoiric (couiffiil tc be 
learned) can not agree’; !.’>.ltrrto Q. Eliz. 

(1577): ‘di\ois [ = different] men make divers 
senses of one sentence of Scripture.’ In AV 1611 
‘diverse’ occurs Lv 19^®, Est 3^ Du Mt4®^; 

elsewhere ‘divers.’ The conjunction of ‘divers’ 
with ‘sundry,’ as in He P, is (onunon in old 
Eng., as in the Act authorizing Maf.lu^Av’-^ Bible 
(Hen. VIII. 1543) : ‘ divers and sundae his subjects 
of this his realme.’ J. Hastings. 

DIVES.— See Lazarus. 

DIVINATION has many different modes amongst 






tlie different peoples of the earth, but all are in their 
origin either natural or supernatural. Methods 
which originally were supernatural may come to 
lose their supernatural character ; methods which 
were at first natural may come to be regarded as 
supernatural; and, from lack of evidence, it may 
be difiicult or impossible to say with regard to any 
given method whether in its origin it was a natural 
or a supernatural method. 

We sh:ill begin with the supernatural methods 
as being those first suggested by the word ‘ divina- 
tion,' and we shall define them as those by which 
man gains foreknowledge of the future from a 
supernatural bource, by inspiration, posses- 
sion, or direct interrogation of the divine will. 
These methods, the supematurali again fall into 
two classes, the licit and the filicit, according as 
the supernatural source is or is not a god of the 
community. We may think what we will of the 
lio'i ‘"ty of file priests of Apollo, and entertain what 
v.b iilco as to the way in which the oracle of 
Delphi or of Baal-zebub (2 K l^-®) was worked, but 
the worshipper of Apollo who consulted the oracle 
was doing what was approved of by the religious 
consciousness of his ^however low we 

rank it in the scale ■ his action was 

licit. On the other hand, we may pity both the 
witch and the witch-finder of the time of J ames i. 
of England, but we cannot deny that witchcraft 
was considered, both by those who practised and 
those who persecuted it, to be ipeligious ; it was 
illicit. And the same distinction has prevailed 
over the world : savages, however low, distinguish 
in their way between the worship of their tribal 
gods and commerce with supernatural spirits who 
are no gods of theirs. 

But before proceeding to inquire more closely 
into the licit modes of divination, i,e. those which 
are religious, we must notice that these, again, fall 
into two classes, viz, those which are objectively 
religious and those which are only subjectively 
religious. That is objectively right, true, or 
religious which is so, whether a man thinks it so 
or not ; that is 6iibi(ictively right, true, or religi- 
ous which is hoTiesiiy belic\ cd to be so, whether it 
really is so or not. ill peoples of the earth have 
honestly believed that their gods communicated 
supernatural foresight to certain favoured men, 
and so divine inspiration or possession is a sub- 
jectively religious method of divination. When 
and where the belief is not merely subjectively 
but also objectively true, the divine inspiration 
takes the form, not of ^divination,’ but of Pro- 
phecy (which see). In this article the only side 
of inspiration we have to deal with is the sub- 
jectively religious — without preiudice to the 
question whethei jitin ('Niaiiiple is or is not, 

as it is honestly li'-v cd lo be, really divine. 

Amongst this class of diviners we must place 
the sacred scribes of Gn 41® and the ‘ magicians ’ of 
Ex 7^^, as also the Sibyl of Virgil or tlie l^ythia of 
Delphi, and the inspired priests or ^divine kings* 
of savages all over the world. All are believed by 
themseh^es and their fellow- worshippers to be in- 
spired by one of their respective national or tribal 
gods : and in all cases possession or inspiration is 
conditioned by some kind of sacrament or com- 
munion. That communion may take the form 
either of a sacramental meal or of a sacramental 
investiture. The worshipper may partake of the 
substance of the animal or plant in the shape of 
which his deity habitually manifests himself, and 
which is sacrificed to the deity : thus the priestess of 
Apollo Diradiotes at Argos and the priestess of 
Earth at Aegira became mspired by drinking the 
blood of the animals oflfered to those deities re- 
spectively; the Bacchae of Dionysus ohtamed in- 
spiration by tasting the blood of the grape, sacred 


to that god I the Pythia, by eating the leaves oi 
Apollo’s sacred plant, the laurel. Or the wor- 
shipper may be (like the idol of the god) clad in 
the skin or smeared with the blood or fat of the 
animal, or the juice or oil of the plant, which, is 
the corporate manifestation of the deity, or be 
robed in the insignia of the god, and so be ‘in- 
vested ’ by the power of the divinity. Possession, 
then (whether by means of the sacred meal^ or of 
sacramental investiture), is one of the licit and 
subjectively religious ways in which foreknow- 
ledge of the future may be derived from a super- 
natural source. It is the way peculiarly appropriate 
to gods which manifest^ themselves in animal or 
vegetable form. But it is not the only way ; there 
are deities of earth, air, fire, and water, who may 
or must be interrogated in another way. In one 
cult a draught of a sacred stream may have the 
same effect as a draught of sacred blood in pro- 
ducing inspiration ; but in another cult the deity 
of the stream may be consulted by casting offerings 
into the sacred waters, and inferring that the 
: : « ! « ‘ :j r c at the time will or will not be granted, 
j ’•;* > the offering is or is not accepted by the 
sacred waters. And the ordeal by fire is based on 
the same principle as this ordeal by water. Divi- 
nation by a bowl or cup of sacred water (Gn 44®), 
again, has the same origin. The leaves of a sacred 
tree may be eaten to produce inspiration, but their 
voice in the wind may speak directly to the wor- 
shipper, as did the rustling of the leaves of the 
sacred oaks of Dodona. Or the branches and twigs 
themselves, being of the substance of the divinity, 
may be made to give indications of the divine 
will : our word * lot,* like the Gr. /cXiJ/jo?, originally 
meant simply * a twig.* See Lot. PI'. 
or xylomancy (Hos 4^) and Ih'Ioiiiji'K'v /k 'Jll^ j 
are but forms of M'.hrug by ;iu‘ • 'nl o- a tree-god. 
Still more, when !i <iv isJiiii manifests him- 

self in animal form, may the inward disposition of 
the deity be auguiod by the .sncriricing priest, ac- 
cording as the entrails of the \ ic: .m have or have 
not anything extraordmary in their appearance 
(Ezk 21^^). In the same way and for the same 
reason the flight of a sacred bird may be ‘auspici- 
ous’ or ‘inauspicious’ (Ps 58®, 2 K 21®). 

The illicit or irreligious forms of divination need 
not detain us long. They are those in which the 
latural Being consulted is one who is not a 

S f the \ , li.*:- no bond of loving- 

ess wills and is accordingly 

regmdodby it, uol iiicueiy as a strange god, but as 
a iJinlcvolo'iit and evil «-pirit. No man consults 
such a spirit except foi ])jirposc'3 which the national 
gods, as being ' ' ' ■ '’the nation’s interests 

and them; lior ^ tmot sanction. Com- 

merce with such a spirit} is anti-social^ as weU m 
anti-religious ; and the man who is guilty of it is 
a wizard (Lv 19® 20®), and has always been punished 
as a criminal all over the world by the peoples w’ho 
believe in the possibility of such conimerce. 

Necioinaiicy, consulting the spirits of the dead 
(Lv 19®S Is 19®), is a way of obtaining fore- 
knowledge from a snpematural source which was 
illicit among the Jews (to whom ancestor-worship 
was forbidden), but licit amongst all other peoples. 
Consultation of the teraphim (Ezk 21^, Zee 10^) 
seems to have persisted amongst the Jews in spite 
of the fact that it was, strictly speaK’ing, idola- 
trous : the teraphim were images (1 S 10^-*), like 
the altar-stones of the Scandinavians and the clay 
or wooden idols of the Balonda and Barotse, which 
could be made to prophesy Ity smearing them with 
the blood of sacrince. For oiiciromancy see 
Dreams. AU we need here rciriark is tliat it is a 
form of divination which may be licit (Jg 7^*) or 
illicit (Dt 13^’ ®), according as the source of the 
dream is a divine or an evil spirit. We have now 
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finished onr account of the supernatural methods 
of divination, and may sum it up in tabular form 
as follows ; — 


until he finds out their incorrectness, they are to 
him just as scientific as the rest of his stock of 
acquired and inherited knowledge: and conse- 


Snpematoral Methods 


licit Illicit Variable 

I (Witchcraft) 

Objectively Subjectively 

religious rehgioua 

(Profhboy) j 


Interrogation 


Sacramental Sacramental By fire By water By lot 
meal investiture 


Necromancy Oneiromancy TerapMm 


We have now to consider the natural methods : 
they are, in a word, exploded science. The modem 
man of science makes forecasts of the future which 
are not supernatural, but strictly scientific. So, 
too, the savage and primitive man make forecasts 
as to the rising and the setting of the sun and 
stars) which may not he exact hut are certainly 
scientific, and which, even when wholly erroneous, 
are not supernatural or superstitious. The science 
of the savant has been evolved by slow and imper- 
j w , » '53 out of the science of the savage. 

" ii'‘ between them is, not that the 

savant uses methods of observation and experiment 
unknown to the savage, — for the savage employs 
all four of the Inductive Methods,— hut that the 
savage, when he goes wrong (which he does not do 
always, else he would speedily perish), does so 
because he has not yet learned the limits within 
which the method or logical conception is valid. 
Thus he observes that m many cases the efiect 
resembles the cause : fire causes jfire ; to make a 
thing moist, or to make it move, you must impart 
moisture or movement to it ; and he jumps to the 
conclusion that in all cases * like produces like.’ 
Thus he becomes armed with a very simple and 
ready means of forecasting the future : the effect 
of anything which strikingly arrests his attention 
will resemble the cause — a fiery comet will be fol- 
lowed by conflagrations, the mention of the name 
of what is evil wl he followed by the appearance 
of the evil thing, that which moves as the sun 
moves (ie. E., S., W., N., ‘ clock- wise’) will follow 
the same :^1(> r. !'d beneficent course as the sun, 
and so on. * i ii ' i ‘ - ji ! : *■ * way the savage unduly ex- 
tends the sphere of the Inductive Method which is 
known as the Method of Concomitant Variations : 
according to that method, things which vary to- 
gether are causally related to one another. Thus 
the movement of the great tidal wave varies with 
the movement of the moon round the earth, and 
it is therefore inferred that the motion of the 
moon causes the movement of the tides. But the 
savage jumps to the conclusion that all things 
which are related together (according to his notion 
of relation) vary together and are cause and effect, 
the one of the other. A footprint and the foot 
which makes it vary togi flier, and what aflects the 
one affects the other, ii'id thcrcioro a knife stuck 
in a footprint will cause a wound in the foot. 
And so, if you can observe one of two things 
which are thus related to each other, you can, by 
watching the changes in it, tell what changes are 
going on in the other ; a lock of a person’s hair 
will mform yon by the changes in its condition of 
the changes in the fortunes of the person from 
whose head it was cut. In making these and 
similar primitive forecasts the savage is hut acting 
on the same theory of causation, and employing 
the same methods of induction, as he uses, e.^., 
in judging as to the probable behaviour of the 
animal he is hunting. In a word, at first, and 


quently it would be as erroneous to call them 
* divination ’ as it would be to apply that term to 
the predictions in the Nautical Almanac, But as 
these primitive modes of "i “ ' the future 
come to be discarded, with ■ • : of know- 

ledge, as erroneous and unscientific, their char- 
acter also changes. They still continue to be 
practised in holes and corners not yet illumined by 
the rising sun of science ; they are known to be 
whoUy unscientific, and yet the ignorant to whom 
they have descended believe in them more sin- 
cerely than in the science which they do not com- 
prehend. The exploded science of primitive times 
becomes the divination of a later age. It is then 
literally a ‘ superstition,’ something which ‘ stands 
over ’ and survives into a period and environment 
with which it is wholly mcongmons. Finally, a 
deeper shade than that cast by mere ignorance is 
frequently imparted to the character of this anti- 
quated science because it is practised by the same 
persons who give themselves up to the illicit and 
irreligious forms of divination described above. 
See also Exorcism, Magic, Soothsaying. 

Literature. — k, Bouclid LecTlerc., Uistoire de la divination 
/''ttm r ‘ . ' . W. B. " l‘i iteS^ *2;C, 407, 427 ; F. B. Jevons, 
//l^< 'Z. of Religion ; Dnver on Dt ISiOf-. 

F. B. Jevons. 

DIVOBGE.— See Mabbiage. 

BIZAHAB 'Karaxp^<Tea ; ubi auri est 
plurimum ), — The name of a ■ ’ ■ 1 in the 

obscure ! , 1 notic. I-h I, . .. i is in- 
tended ■ ^ define the locality in the 

‘steppes or MoaD,' in which the Denteronomic 
discourses were delivered, but several of the names 
m which resemble those of places passed by the 
Israelites in the previous stages of their wander- 
ings. If it he the name of a place in the ‘ steppes 
of Moab,’ the situation is unknown. Upon the 
supposition that it is the name of souse |Mi .!,.si 
camping^lace of the Israelites, it has iKjce'i i*.i sss i- 
fied by Bnrckhardt, Syria (1822), p, 523, Knohel, 
and others, with Mina edh~Dhahm, the third of 
seven boat-harbours between the Has Muhammad 
and Akaba, nearly due E. of Jebel Mffsa. Keil 
objects that this is too inaccessible on the side of 
Sinai for the Israelites to have made it one of their 
halting-places, and considers it to he the name of 
a place otherwise unknown in the desert of the 
wanderings. The same view is taken by Dillm. 
(who supposes the verse to have originally forriK'd 
part of an itinerary of the Israelites). I’he form 
of the name is curious ; the n suggests naturally 

the oblique case of , j possessor of (often in names 
of places) ; but it is not apparent how an Arabic 
j J would become in Hebrew 3nt-n, the o 
being represented differently in the two parts of 
the name. Jerome, in rendering ‘uhi auri est 
plurimuiiiy probably thought of n, constr. of 
enough, S. B. DRIVER, 
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DO. — Most of the forms and uses are familiar. 
But as to form, notice ‘ doeth ’ in the plu. Sir 35^* 
(A V 1611) ‘ Doeth not the teares run doTOe the 
widowes cheeks?* (mod. edd. ‘do’). Cf. Pr, Bk, 
(1549) Com. Ser. : ‘And whosoever wOlingly upon 
no just cause, doth absent themselves : or doth 
ungodly in the Parish church occupy themselves ; 
. . , to be excommunicate ’ ; and in the unperat. 
Piers Plowmany v. 44 — 

*That ye prechen to th ' i ' ■ o'-oiie h or v o ■. -«*seluen, 

And doth it in dede " ,l ^ ... d'.. ao \ ! o l' ■ ’ 

As to mage, notice that ‘ do ’ is steadily losing its 
active and independent power. 1. We now prefer 
a stronger word like * perform ’ in such phrases as 
‘ do sacrifice,’ Is 19®^ * the E^ptians . . . shall do 
sacrifice * and oblation ’ (B v ‘ shall worship with 
sac. and obL’) ; or ‘do a trespass’ Nu5®; or ‘do 
goodness ’ Nu ICP (RV ‘ do good ’) ; or ‘ do service ’ 
(Heb. lit. ‘to serve the service’), a 

freq. phrase in Hu; cf. also Jn 16^ ‘whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service * 
(karpelav TTpocrtp^peiy, RV ‘ offereth service unto 
God ’). 2. ‘ Do ^ moaning to act is still in use, but 
scarcely as Ac 17^ ‘ tiiC'e all do contrary to the 
decrees of Caesar* (TR irp^rrovri, edd. vpdcrcrovcriy) ; 
Ph 2^ ‘it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure ’ (rt ivepyeip, 
BV ‘to work’). 3. But ‘do well’ is good Eng, 
still, as Jn 11^® ‘if he sleep, he shall do well’ 
(trw^Tjtrertti, Tindale ‘ he shall do well ynough,’ and 
so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1557 ; but Wyc. ‘he schal be 
saaf,’ and so Gen. 1560, Tomsxsi, Rheims; BV 
‘he will recover,’ RVm ‘he saved’). 4. To ‘do,’ 
meaning to ‘fare,’ is in use in the phrase *how 
d’ye do ? ’ but not as 2 S 11^ ‘ David demanded of 
him how Joab did and how the people did’ (diV^^ 
Dj/n aijtu, lit. * for the health of Joab and for 
the health of the people,’ BV ‘ how Joab did and 
how the people fared*), so Est 2^^ ; Ac 16^ ‘ Let us 
go again ana visit our brethren . - . and see how 
they do ’ (tws ^ou<rt, BV ‘ how they fare ’) ; Eph 6^^ 
‘that ye also may know my aflairs and how I 
do’ (t£ Tpd(r<r(a). 5. The phrase ‘to have to do 
with’ is still good idiomatic Eng., but notice the 
Greek Mt 8^ ‘ what have we to do with thee ? * {rl 
Tipuv Kal <rol ; lit. ‘ what to us and to thee ? ’ as Wyc. 
has it, after Viilg. nobis et tibi? the idiom of 
AV being Tiru laic's) ; Ho 4^* ‘all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do ’ {irph dy tj/hiv 6 Xbyos, lit. as Wyc. ‘ to 
whom a word to us,* Vulg. ad qnem nobis sermo, 
Tind. ‘of whom we speake,’ Gen. 1557 ‘Avith 
whome we have to do’). 6. As an auxiliary, ‘do* 
is noted by tlio ni; m rijuia* •» as (1) the vicegerent 
for any ivui nuh, Vc 7^ ‘Wilt thou kill 

me, as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ? ’ (in 
Gr. the vb. is repeated, dpcXeiv . . . 6 p rpkiroy dvetXes, 
hence BV * as thou killedst) ; (2) to express the 
tense, now used in negative sentences, as ‘ I do 
not know* and interrog. ‘do you know?’ but 
formerly in affim. also, as Gn 22^ ‘ God did tempt 
Abraham.* This is a peculiarly Eng. idiom ; but 
closely akin to it is another, which is older, and is 
common to French, but now quite obsolete. As 
Fr. has fairs savoir ‘cause to know,* so Eng, had 
‘ J do you to know ’ with the same meaning. Thus 
North, Plutarch, p, 561 : ‘ I do thee to understand 
that I had rather excel! others in excellency of 
knowledge than in greatness of power ’ ; Chaucer, 
Troilus, li. 1022 — 

' And we shal speke of thee somwhat, I trowe, 

When thou art goon, to do thine eres glowel^ 

In Maloiy’s King Arthur we read : ‘ And so they 
looked upon him and felt his pulse, to wit 
{i,c. to know) whether there were any life in him. 
In the nanne of God, said an old man. For I do 

* Of. Shaka, Jtrf. C?Dwr. n. il. 6 : ‘ Ck> bid the prieste do present 
aaonfice.'^ I 


you verily to wit he is not dead.’ That is, ‘ I cause 
you to Know,’ mod. Eng. ‘ 1 would have you 
know.’ This phrase is found in AV, 2 Co 8^ ‘ we do 
you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia’ {yvwpi^op^ev vjuu, BV ‘we 
make known to you,’ which was Wyclifs tr. ; ‘do 
you to wit ’ came from Tindale ; Rheims has ‘ we 
doe you to understand’). The Eng. auxiliary and 
this form are sometimes fo\ ■ ” < ; an in- 

teresting example being in «.'.■> > '.• • of the 
Chesse{li14:), Pref. : ‘ I delybered in myself to trans- 
late it in to our maternal tonge. And whan I sc 
had achyeued [achieved] the sayd translacion, I 
dyde doo set in enprynte [I caused to be printed] a 
certyn nombre of theym, Which anone were de- 
pesshed and solde.’ 7. Lastly, notice the phrase 
‘ do away,’ Nu 27^ ‘ Why should the name of our 
father be done away from among his family, 
because he hath no son?’ RV ‘be taken 

away’); 1 Ch 21^ ‘I beseech thee, do away the 
iniquity of thy servant’ RV ‘put away’) ; 

1 Co 13^®, 2 Co 3^* (all Karapyicj^ ‘ render in- 
! operative,’ a peculiarly Pauline word ; St. Paul 
uses it 25 times, elsewhere in NT Lk 13'^, He 2^^ 
only ; RV in 2 Co 3^* ‘pass away ’). Cf. Wyclifs 
tr. of He 10® ‘ he doith awei thi hrst, that he make 
stidfast the secunde,’ and of 12^ * do we aweie al 
charge and synne.’ J. Hastings. 

DOCTOR, DOCTRINE, — Doctor is used in the old 
Eng. sense of ‘ teacher’ in Lk 2^® (5t5d(r/ca\os) ; and 
‘ doctor of the law ’ for ‘ teacher of the law ’ in Lk 
5^^, Ac 5®* (yp/AoSiMcr/caXos). Cf. MclvilVs Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 95), ‘ to the Doctor is giffen the word 
of knawlage, to open upe, be simple doctrine, the 
mysteries of fathe.’ So Bacon {Essays, p. 9) calls 
St. Paul ‘the Doctor of the Gentiles,’ and Latimer 
{Works, i. 430) calls the devil ‘that old Doctor,’ 
and this is the use in Pope’s lines — 

* Who shall decide, doctor'* di'-'ijrree, 

And soundest casmsis doubt, u u' „ o a .I'ld rm* ’ ' 

Ep, to LdL. Bathurst, L L 

See under SCRIBE. Doctrine (see next art.) is 
siinil ally used for ‘teaching’ in Dt 32^, Job ID, 
Pr 4-^, Is 29-^ (all np), lit. ‘ or:. '.’■■■■ received,’ 
elsewhere only Pr 1® 4? 9® 16-‘* ; ib 28® 

lit. ‘something heard,’ RV ‘message,’ RVm 
‘report’); Jer 10® really ‘discipline,’ HV 

‘instruction’); 1 Es 5^ (dTjXtarty), Sir 16^ 24 ^-^ 
{xatdela.), 24®* {didaaKdXla ) ; and freq. in NT for Gr. 
StdaaneaXia. Still more freq. for ‘ the process of 
teaching,’ ‘instruction’ {d(,5axri)i as Ac 2^ ‘they 
continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctiine and 
fellowship.’ Cf. Chaucer, Non, Preest, Tale, 622 — 

• For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is, 

To our doctryne it is y*write, y-wis.* 

J. Hastings. 

DOCTRINE, etymologically regarded, signifies the 
work of a doctor or teacher, from doceo, to teach ; 
hence it denotes sometimes the act of teaching, 
sometimes the substance or matter of that which 
is taught. It may also be theoretical or practical, 
refer, that is, to either truth or duty— that which 
is to be believed, or that which is to be done. 

On the theoretical side, doctrine may be com* 
pared with, and distinguished from, dogma or 
tenet. Dogma and doctiine, especially in the 
plural, are often identified, hut the latter is really 
a wider conception than the former. It differs 
from it in two respects — a doctrine is less formal, 
less of a scientific construction than a dogma, and 
there is implied in the latter a reference to some 
religious community on {luthoil yit is main- 
tained.^ By some the ii(»n I'hus stated: 

‘ Doctrine summarizes the statemen'^s of Scripture 
on a particular point, adding and diminishing 
nothmg ; ^ dogma formulates the principles and 
relations involved in the doctrine, and the infer- 
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encefi following from it. Every dogma, therefore, 
is of the nature of a theory, giving the rationale of 
the facts.’ The word dogma does not occur in EV 
nor: ' ■ ■ ’ except in the sense of a ‘decree’ 

or ‘ ; c 2 \ Ac 16^ 17^ Eph 2 i», Col 2 ^ 

He ll 2 ®[Lachm. d6yjia, hut TRand WH didray/iia]). 
The modern meaning of the word is foreign to the 
sacred book. On its practical side, doctrine is 
almost synonymous with precept ot principle. 

In OT, doctrine occurs miefly as tr. of 
in Wisdom literature) ‘ that which is o-i / 
32^ Job 11 *, Pr 4^ Is 29^*) ; it r[ i «. once only in 
each case as tr“ of "idid ‘disciplin'- < i ' " j, and 
‘that which is heard ’ (Ts 28®, RV ‘ mc-<Jigo ’). In 
Apocr. there are several occurrences cJ llic w oid. ^ It 
appears in Sir as tr.of iratSefa, as when 16®^ the writer 
says : ‘I will show forth doctrine in weight’ (RV 
‘instruction by weight’' 
by the parallel clause, ■ 

‘ doctrine and truth ’ appear for the Gr. d'^Xuais Kai 
dXii^eta, which in their turn represent the 
D'on^, Urim and Thummim — ‘ Lights and Per- 
fections (?)’ of the parallel passage Neh 7“. In 
NT, with one exception (He Q\ where for AV 
‘the principles of the doctrine of Christ’ RV 
reads ‘the first principles of Christ’), doctrine 
is employed to represent either Sidax^ or 
/taXia, both of which words are used in active 
and passive sense, the active being predominant 
in the case of $i5a<r/caX/a, the passive in that of 
* The latter emphasizes the authority, the 
former the act ’ (Cremer ; but see Hort, ^ Chr, 
Ecclesiai 191). Both words are employed in an 
absolute way for ‘ the teaching ’ {didaxi^ in Tit 1 ®, 
2 Jn ® RV ; dtdaiTKaXla in 1 Ti 6 ^, Tit 27). It is 
worth noting that out of 21 occurrences of diSaa-- 
KaXia in NT, no fewer than 16 are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. RV has almost uniformly substituted 
‘ teaching ’ for doctrine as tr. of but has 

oidy occasionally made the same substitution in 
the case of BidacrKoXla, In only one instance has it 
introduced the word doctrine when it does not 
appear in AV, viz. in 1 Ti 6 ® where it reads ‘If any 
man teacheth a different doctrine,’ for AV * If any 
man teach otherwise.’^ 

The intimate relation between doctrine and 
practice, between right thoughts and right action, 
IS fully and constantly ieco<mizc<l in Scripture. 
The warnings against false doctrine and its evil 
effects are numerous (1 Ti 1 ^® 4^ Tit 2 ^, He 13®, 
2 Jn® etc.). Christ’s hearers were astonished at 
His doctrine (Mk P®) not less than at His wonder- 
ful works ; while, on the other hand, He Himself 
indicated that His doctrine is only to be truly 
known through obedience (Jn 7 ^ 7 ), The forms of 
teaching characteristic of the Bible as a whole, as 
well as of its individual writers, wiQ fall to be 
considered in the article Theology. 

A. Stewart. 

DODAI,— See D . 

DODANIM LXX TiJio*, Gn 10 *).— Fourth 
son of Javan (*To'!l..n . Greeks), and therefore 
umdoubtedly lo designate a Gr. tribe or 

colony. There can be no connexion, beyond an 
accidental similarity in sound, with the inland 
town of Dodona in Epirus. Nor can it mean 
Dardanians, as Delitzsch still maintains, for the 
Trojan province of Dardania was never of such 
consequence as to give its name to a b‘.'i'i'Mg fjnr’y 
in the genealogy of mankind. I)i !■*!?• n" i 
others are inclined to accept the reading of the 
T.xy (which is also that of the Samaritan trans- 
lation of the Pent, and of Jcioriie, •*i‘» w(*n as the 
MT of 1 Ch 17), and identiiy the Dodjiniin with 
the Rhodians or the inhabitants of the islands of 
the jEgean Sea. If Elishah be Southern Italy and 
Sicily, the two pairs of sons of Javan wul be 
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named from east to west : Elishah and Tarshish j 
Kittim (Cyprus) and Dodanim (Rhodes). The 
inhabitants of Rhodes from B.C. 800 onward were 
Ionian Greeks, sons of Javan, who took the place of 
the earlier Phoenician population. The Rhodians 
are certainly in their proper place alongside of the 
Eattim. They were known even to Homer, and 
were visited from a very v all the 

trading peoples of the ' coasts. 

Bochart’s idea that they might be identified with 
the Gr. colonists on the banks of the Rhone 
(Rhodanus) has not commended itself to anyone. 

Litebatueb.— r>i. P— II • n. M '>3 1. under ‘Dodanim,* 
treats ably of the lour sous oi javan. See axsa. Winer, Schenkel, 
Biehm ; and Bertheaa on 1 Ch P m his Commentary. 

J. Macpherson, 

DODAYAHU ('ininri ‘beloved of J'V AV Doda- 
Yah). — Father of Eliezer of Mareshah, the prophet 
who censured ’ ■ ’ ’ ' for entering into 

alliance with A' ' . , ! ' 20®7). Gray (Meh, 

Prop, NameSy 62, 232) contends that the correct 
Heb. text is So also Kittel in SPOT (of. 

Nestle, Eigennameny 70). J. A. Selbib. 

DODO (so the ]^er& riri, Kethibh Dodai (nri), or 
possibly Dodi (nri) ; LXX combines the two, trans- 
lating, vlbs irarpa.hikfpov adrov vlds Sovarel), — 1 « The 
father of Eleazar, the second of the three captains 
who were over ‘the thirty’ (2 S 23®). In the 
parallel list (1 Ch 11^®) the name is given as Dodo 
(nrn, LXXAudal), and also ‘the Ahohite’ for the 
erroneous ‘ son of Ahohi.’ In the third list ( 1 Ch 27*) 
Dodai (’nri, LXX AwSeti) is described as general of 
the second division of the army, but the words 
‘ Eleazar the son of’ appear to have been accidentally 
omitted. Bertheau considers that Dodai is the 
more correct form, and appeals to the LXX and 
Jos. (Acodelov) ; he accordingly restores this form in 
2 S 23® and 1 Ch IP®. 

The traditional spelling (Dodo), however, is most 
probably right : the name Dndu has been found 
on the Tel m-Amama tablets, apparently as that 
of an Amorite official at the Egyp. court. In the 
Inscription of Mesha (1. 12) we also find mn (prob- 
ably mri=Dodo) ; it appears to be the name of 
some deity. 2, A Bethlehemite, father of Elhanan, 
one of ‘the thirty* (2 S 23®*, 1 Ch 11®« rib). 3. 
A man of Issachar, the forefather of Tola the 
judge (Jg 10^). LXX and Vulg. tr, TrarpaSiK^tov 
ah-oO; patmi Abimelech, J. F. Stenning. 

DOE.— RV (Pr 5“), AV ‘roe,’ is in Heb. 
yadldh, the female ibex. See Goat, under 07^;. 

DOE0 An Edomite, and chief of 

tb( li( r<lin(‘riro''*b<'; ( i.‘n mners,’ reading with Gratz 
z-.*-r for I*; ■' 7 1 <>.' I; : • " M 1 1 . When David fled to Nob, 
(o Is; IIP Ioc!i \or \li. i.lsi the priest, D. was there 
‘ detained before the Lord. ’ Having witnessed the 
aid given to the fugitive, he reported what he had 
seen to the king, wlio summoned Abimelech before 
him, and accused him of treason. Regardless of 
his protestations of innocence, Saul ordered him to 
be slain. The king’s guard shrank from laying 
hands upon the sacred person of a priest, and the 
order was then given to D., who not only slew all 
the priests, but perpetrated a general massacre of 
all the inhabitants of Nob, destroying even the 
cattle (1 S 217 22®'“). D, is mentioned in the title 
of Ps 62. R. M. Boyd. 

DOG ( 3^9 kdeb, jcuc&v, Kivdptop, cams ). — The dog 
is mentioned in many places in the Bible, and (with 
the somewhat uncertain exception of the grev’ 
ho%md, Pr 30®S where the Heb. signifies slender 
in the loinsy and is rendered in the marg. horse, 
RVm war-horse) always with contempt. The dog 
* On this form see Dnver on 1 S 2218. 
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reteLTed to is doulytless the pariah animal so 
common in the streets of all villages and cities 
in Bible lands. The original of this degenerate 
race of dogs is probably the shepherd dog (Job 30^), 
which diliers from the town animal chiefly in his 
long fnr and bushy tail, and his far greater 
strength, courage, and ferocity. All of these 
qualities are the natural result of the hardships 
of Ms life. Compelled to go long distances, 
to guard the flocks from the wolves and other 
savage beasts, to face the cold winds of winter, and 
its pelting rains or sleet or snow, he needs Ml the 
endowments which he possesses over those of his idle, 
cowardly relative, who spends most of the time, 
when not in search of his carrion food, in sleeping 
under the shelter of walls or vaulted or 

sprawling in the soft mud or dust of the siiocU. 

The street dog is 2 to 3 ft. long, exclusive 
of Ms tail, and from 18 inches 
usually tawny in colour, but often ■ ■ * 
wMte, or black, with short, stiff fur, small eyes, 
and usually with little or no bushiness to the 
tail. These dogs usually occupy defined quar* 
ters of the towns, and any dog intruding into 
a quarter not Ms own is certain to be set upon 
and very severely bitten. They act as public 
-.1^ ‘1 K 1411 104 21 ia- 23 2238^ 2 K Qi®' 

.Ii*r I,";' 'I'hc y wander from place to place, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of the city walls, and 
make the night hideous with their barking (Ps 
59 ®-^^). They vot 'lly attack passers in 

lonely places, csi ■' t* m ‘ ’ y i » * 1. 1 1 .•? neighbourhood of 
Arab' r - ^7 '^olent men are compared to 

them j ’ ■-’ * , are used to watch houses 

and tents (Is 56'®). Tfhe name dog is a term of 
reproach (1 S 241^ 2 S 3^ 08 16 ^ 2 K Is 66®, Ph 3^ 
Rev 2213). *The price of a dog’ (Dt 23i8) probably 
refers to the practices of the male ^Meshim (see 
Driver ad loo, and Hommel, Ane, Eeh, Trad, 114). 
In a word, the Eastern street dog is a type of all 
that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and con- 
temptible. They seem to nave been omnipresent 
in the time of Christ (Mt 15^®, Mk 7^, bk Ur^), as 
the former citations prove them to have been in 
more ancient times. 

With the doubtful exception before given (Pr 
30®^), there is no allusion to hunting dogs in 
Scripture. As the friend of man, endowed with 
noble intelligence, the dog had no place in Heb. life. 

G. E. Post. 

DOCrMA, properly an opinioi' ■ ' j then, 

as a decision of one in j ^ . , ree — of 

rulers (Lk 2i, Ac 17^, He • 1 ''h 01 (Eph 2i®, 

Col 21^), of apostles (Ac 16^). The same word in 
its verbal form is used of the decisions of the 
elders (Ac 15^-^*^). Hatch (Eib. Lect 1888, 
pp. 119-120) has very well shown how, from this 
original meaning of ‘personal opinion,’ the word 
came to si^ify * decrees ’ in the ease of rulers, and 
‘doctrines^ in the case of teachers. By far the 
most important HT use of the term is in Eph 
and Col. All the early Gr. commentators under- 
stand by ‘dogmas’ in both passages the doctrines 
or precepts of the gospel. Lightfoot correctly 
insists upon renderii g the w’ord, as in all other XT 
passages, decree, ordinance ; in Eph it is restricted 
to Mosaic ordinances, hut in Col it i- Ji}»j»lii d inort* 
generally to all decrees in which ino'a! pi:ri<*:pl 
and religious precepts are set forth. ’ The re- 
striction in the one case, however, is not in the 
word, hut only in the context. In Eph the 
‘ authoritative decrees ’ are distin^shed 
from ivroKal as separate precepts, by both 01 which 
tenns the Mosaic law is characterized from differ- 
ent points of view. By styling these precepts 
‘dogmas’ the apostle emphasizes the point that 
they were imposed by external authority. This is 
in keeping with the ecclesiastical use of the word 

to indicate doctrines which are enunciated authori- 
tatively by the Church. See Doctrine. 

J. Macpherson. 

DOK (Ac5/c).— a fortress near Jericho,^ where 
Simon the Maccabee, along with two of his sons, 
was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy,^ 1 Mao 

16^3. The name survives in the modern *Ain DUk, 

4 miles N.W. of Jericho (Robinson, BEP ii. 309 j 
Ritter, Erdhunde, XV. i. 460 ; SWP iii. 173, 191, 
209). In Jos. [Ant. XIII. viii, 1 ; Wars, I. ii. 3) it 
appears as Dagon (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist Goog, 250). 

J. A. Selbie. 

DOLEFUL. — Is 13^^ ‘ their houses shall be full ol 
doleful creatures ’ (Heb. ’JMm) ; and Mic ^ 

‘ and lament with a doleful lamentation ’ (m^ nrtj) 
AYm ‘ lament with a lamentation of lamenta- 
tions,’ RVm ‘ lament with the lamentation. It is 
done,’ after Ewald, Cheyne, and others, taking 
the last w’ord as Niph. of n;n, instead of a subst. 
from nni to wail). There is a general agreement 
that the ’d/tim of Is 13^^ are jackals, as there is the 
Assyr. aM used in the bilingual texts for Bab. Uk- 
harra, lit. ‘ evil-dog.’ The older Eng. VSS mostly 
give * great owls,’ the Geneva keeping the Heb. 
Ohim, with a note sii'jrgo^fing the po-'-ihilil." that 
they and the Ziim (AN' ‘ wild beasts ') are * wicked 
spirits whereby Satan deluded man, as by the 
fairies, gohblins, and suche like fantasies,’ which 
probably suggested the ‘ doleful creatures ’ of AV 
(cf. Wyc., Douay, ‘dragons’). The Heb. is probably 
onomatopoetic, from [nn^] to howl ; but ‘doleful ’ 13 
moumiul (fr. Lat. dolere), as in Shaks. Pass, Pit 
xxL — 

* She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up till a thorn, 

And there sang the dolefuU’st ditty.* 

Shaks. uses ‘ dole ’ in the same sense, as Hamlet, l, 

11 . 13— 

* In equal scale weighing delight and dole.* 

J, Hastings. 

DOLPHIN.— See Badger. 

DOMINION, used in the ordinary sense, is the 
tr. of various words in OT and NT, and only note- 
worthy as the rendering of Kvpcdrris in Eph 

Col 1^3 (pk), and, perhaps, 2 P 2^® and Jude® 
(sing.). Associated as it is in Col 1^® with d/>xal 
and i^ovc tai, and in Eph 1^^ with these and 5i)vafus 
(all sing.), — words used elsewhere {e,g. Eph 6^, 

Col 2^3, Ro 8®®, 1 Co 16^^) primarily, at any rate, of 
the jingclic powers, good or bad or both, — it stands, 
without i’.oubt, in Eph N't > *1^) jsnd Col (de- 

scensively) for a grade 11 ili‘ hierarchy; 

probably, along with ' . (Co* . 'he highest 

pade (as Lightfoot concludes from the earliest 
lists; see his note on Col 1^®), being at the same 
time second in that guide, while apxal and i^ovclac 
belong to the next gr.ide below; just as kingship, 
suggested in dpbvos, is naturally superior to lord- 
ship (KvpL&TTjs), (compare the $€ot and /ci^ptot of 

1 (jo 8®), and both are superior to the ordinary 
rule and authority, BpSvoi, KvpL&rrjs, li^pxbt ^^ovcrta, 
and 5i^pafj.L$, or their linguistic equivalents, are 
found among the orders of angels in Jewish or 
Je-vmh-Clir. book- rnnging over the XT period or 
its immediate nelglilxiinbood. Thus in Jubilees, 

§ 15: ‘Over all [the Uoniile nations] hath [God] 
set spirits as lords ’ (cf. Sir 17^'^) ; in Test, XII, 
Pair. Levi 3, ‘In the heaven next to God are 
thrones {Bphvoi), powers angels being, in 

the same passage, assigned to each of the first six 
out of the seven heavens, in descending order ; in 
Enoch 6^®, ‘The host of the heavens and all the 
holy ones above, and the host of God ... all thf 
angels of power, and all the angels of principalities^ 
etc. Christian PNathers, such as Origen, Enhrem 
Syms, Pseudo-Dionysius, accept similar though 
varying gradations (see Lightfoot, CoJ H®). The 
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belief in such gradations may be traced to the OT, 
with its Elohim and sons of Elohim (Pss 58 and 82), 
the mighty beings of the same class as God, yet 
ruled ^ by Him (Ps 103^®^*), His host, led by His 
captain (Jos '•o? dvpd/jeojs Kvpiov, cf. 

dpx(^yye\o$, 1 Th -- * . ’h . r’*ig'’i.,’ly. in all 

probability, the ^ ‘ ‘ -bf SL».'’:lt‘!*eathen- 

ism, they were p- j - 'r. ,i ■ than ethical (Gn 
6^"^), ana are sometimes connected or identified 
with the stars of heaven (Job 38’, Is 45^^; cf. 
Enoch 18^^"^®, and see article Element). As 
the knowledge of God advanced, these ‘gods’ 
ceased to have any religious importance, and 
receded more and more into the position of com- 
parative nonentities (Ps 89®), but were still re- 
^rded as superintending the nations under Him 
(Dn 10^®, Is 24^^), though in some special sense God 
reserved Israel for Himself (Dt 32®** LXX), making 
Michael, the chief (T):- 12^), their prince. 

Being thus distingii'-i'C'/. ikhp and not irre- 
vocaWy bound by the moral law, they could come 
into opposition to ITi'u. .oot '.hm* a- relative but 
actual, either by .liy (ondict of the 

charges committed to them (Is 24^^, Job 4^®, cf, 
Enoch 18^®’^® ; also the * angels ’ in Rev 2, 3), or by 
diametrical contravention of God’s purposes (Dn 
10*®, 2 Co 4^ Eph 6**-*®; and see Angel, Demon, 
and Satan). 

The interpretation of Kvpi6T7}s in Jude ® and its 
parallel 2 P 2*® is perplexing, and is much dis- 

uted. A reference to angelic powers — unseen 

ignities worthy of reverence (cf. 1 Co IP®) — ^is 
supported by the contiguous (‘beings in light 
like God ’), and by the example of the sin of the 
Sodomites (Gn 19) ; while a reference to the 
lordship of Christ or God is suggested by Jude**, 
and 2 P 2® (angels that sinned, i,e i ' ‘ G< 

See Spitta on the two passages, ,■ i IIj. -s-r . 
Texte, ii. 14. 

Lii -Ml,-'. 7 P ’ • T - 216ff.; 

lu'»l *1. ' /' ; .V/ M '/ i) . ,pp. 88, 

liJil , 1 J ,y‘.L' ( ^ t/wf. J. MaSSIE. 

DOOM,— In AV, 2 Es 7"*® only, ‘ the day of doom 
shall be the end of this time ’ {dies judicii, RV 
‘ the day of judgment ’) j to which RV adds Ezk V 

* Thy doom is come unto thee, 0 inhabitant of the 
landV v.*® ‘thy doom is gone forth’ (nn'Difn, AV 
‘the morning,’ RVm ‘ the turn ’ or ‘ the crowning 
time ’ — see Davidson), and the vh. 1 Co 4® ‘ God 
hath set forth us the apostles last of all, as men 
doomed to death’ (a)s ijnSavaTiovs), AV 1611 

* approved to death,’ mod. editions ‘ appointed,’ of 
which Scrivener (CawS. Farag.Bihle^ p.xcvii) says : 

* A deliberate but needless correction [in 1616] 
derived from Tind., Cov., the Great and the 
Bishops’ Bibles. The Gen. (1557) has “destinate to 
death.” ’ 

For ‘ doom * in the sense of * Judgment,* cf. Wyclifs tr. of 
Ps 9^ ‘ He made redi his trone in dome,* and of Rev 19^ * trewe 
and iust ben the domes of hym,* Shaks. (Jkfac&efA, n. m. 69) 
speaks of * the great doom,* l.e. the day of Judgment ; and in ! 
Jvl. Cm. III. i- 98— 

* Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run 
As it were doomsday.* 

The l\0‘d 10 1 ,h ‘(h'CMIl* ■ ■' I D »- 

Bt( rs’of l‘•lo or ^I!lrl II! ■! .h , aji I ‘ ^ ■ (>r 

law, fr. riOviLLt place, whence ‘ r ' . * a decision.^ 

See Craik’s Eriff of Shakg. p _ »ii ' Jul, Cm.p. 
168 f.; and art. Deem. J. HASTINGS. 

DOOR,DOORKEEPER,DOORPOST,— SeeHoiTSB. 

DOPHEAH (nij^i). — ^A station in the itinerary of 
the children of Israel (Nu SS*^**). This station and 
the next one, Alush, which lie between the 
‘ encampment by the sea ’ and Rephidim, have not 
been identified, and they are not alluded to in 
Exodus. As, however, the itinerary in Nu has 


everj^ appearance of being taken from a re^lar 
pilgrim Dook, we should say that, on the T)oLh 
that Mount Sinai and Rephidim [= " " ’ ■- .! 

been correctly located, the position ■ ■ 

cannot be far from the entrance to the wady 
Maghara ; this wady contains the oldest Egyptian 
mines, and as the blue-stone which the Egyptians 
quarried is known by the name of Mafkat, and 
gave its name to the district of Mafkat, it is a 
tempting suggestion to Dophkah as an 

erroneous transcription of ^ 1; / j , q. Alush would 
then lie half-way between this and Feiran ; it 
does not appear that any more exact location car 
be suggested. The identification suggested for 
Dophkah was made, in the first instance, by 
Ebers; I arrived at it independently. 

" J. Ren DEL Harris. 

DOR {i\% n^i), Jos 11® 12^3 17**, Jg 1^^, 1 K 4**, 
1 Ch 7^®. — A Can. city in Galilee, in the ‘iirlaTid-' 
(nai, RYu Xr">’i.'^+h-ror Naphoth-Jdor) rov.ards 'ho 
W. ’ I) ■a'<. between Jokneam and Gilgai 

of th'* iui ii was in Sharon. It seems to 

have been in Issachar or in Asher, and is noticed 
as attacked by Manasseh with Taanach. The 
‘uplands’ of Dor formed that part of Solomon’s king- 
dom, which seems to correspond with Zebulun, the 
next province to Issachar ; but, according to the last 
<*' 1 • Dor belonged to Ab,;!a-. ’ h 

owns of Issachar. T.-e-o '■ 
do not suffice to fix the site. Jos. makes it a sea- 
side town (Ani. V. i. 22, VIII. ii. 3) near Carmel 
{Contra Apion.y ii. 10). It was at Dor that 
Tryphon (c. B.O. 139) was besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes, 1 Mac 15**®^*. In the 4th cent. a.d. 
{Onomastieon, $,v. Domapheth) it is identified 
with TantHrah on the sea-coast, 9 Roman miles 
from Csesarea Palestina on the way to Tyre ; but 
the names have no connexion, and the site is not 
on the uplands. The low hills S. of Carmel may 
be intended, but the name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DORCAS.—* Tabitha, which is by interpretation 
called Dorcas ’ (Ac 9®®) ; is Aram, for Heb. 

by regular interchange of d for s (see Driver, 
Hebrew Tensely p. 2251). When occurring as the 
name of an animal, it is tr^ in AV ‘roebuck’ 
or ‘roe,’ in RV ‘‘gazelle.’ Aop/cds is the Gr. 
equivalent, used in HXX. Both the Aramaic and 
the Greek were, also, not uncommon names for 
women: the former denoting ‘beauty,’ the latter 
the animal’s gaze (fr. B^pko/mil). For mstances see 
Wetstein’s Comm, on Ac 9®® ; Jos. BJ IV. iii. 5 may 
be mentioned as one. 

The raising of Dorc. - ' T, »:» > ■> - ‘i., * ch' '1 w - 

tives (Ac 982 35 3(M8 ; . .v ■ . ■ . ^ -'s j 

to the towns of the “ ■ . ■ < -i the W. coast of Pal , 

whither he came in the course of a journo \ uiKleriakeri by 
him after the Church at Jerus. was bcaucicd Llirougri ‘the 
persecution which arose about Steplicii * The fust oi these 
narratives, like the second, relates a miracle; they are told 
to illusti . ' 'll* - I'* « I ■' ‘lowers granted to St. Peter, 

whose m. ■ • ' - m* .ii ■ i iw already been desenbed Ac 
fii-u.ie, ,,.i ‘ • ii> I \<id and Joppa were not founded 

by St. Pe r t \ ■ 1 ■ ‘ b ■ o‘i his occasion his presence and 
his miracles served 1 1 _*’!■' .i and extend them. He does 

not seem to have ’ . J ■ till the Church there, in its 

distress on accoun. > ! ■ ^ i.sath, sent to fetch him £rom 

Lydda(988). 

Dorcas was a * disciple ’ (juadiJr/Ha, this fern, form 
occurs in NT only here). She must have been a 
person of some worldly substance so as to have had 
leisure for the ‘good works’ and means for the * alms- 
deeds’ of which she was ‘full.’ The former term is 
irioic ooinj)! cIk ii > . (Iisiti the latter. Nevertheless, 
I'V IT al'-o HI ail |>ioi'Jii)ilitv, according to Jewish 
associations, woi k.'* of < liarity are more especially 
denoted (cf. the Talm. expression D’mo d‘'b'j;d, and 
see on it Weber, TheoL d. Sj/7La{/oge, § 61; see 
also refc dyadd fiov at Sir 20*®, and cf. 18*® and 
To 12*®). Dorcas’ labours for the good of others 
were instances. We may note that they weie the 
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more creditable m one who was able to give alms, 
and might have contented herself witb doing this. 
The garments which the widows showed to St. 
Peter may most naturally be supposed to he those 
which she had previously given to them. The 
widows are thus seen here, as in 6i, to form a recog- 
nized class, dependent upon bounty. The account 
of the actual raising of Dorcas (vv.^^-^^) bears a 
close resemblance to that of the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 9^^ Mk Lk S^i). 

V. H. Stanton 

DORYMENES (Aopvfihrjs), the father of Ptolemy 
Macron, who was a trusted friend of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Mac #^), and was chosen by Lysias 
to command the Syrian army in Pal. in conjunction 
with Nicanor and Gorgias (1 Mac Ptolemy 

had formerly been in the service of the Egyp. king 
Ptolemy Ti Philometor (2 Mac 10 ^^) ; and his 
father, Dorymenes, may perhaps be identified with 
the iEtolian Dory men es who fought for Ptolemy iv. 
against Antiochus the Great (Polybius, v. 61). 

H. A. White. 

DOSITHEOS CAoari&€os).—’i. The priest who, ac- 
cording to a note in one of the Greek recensions of 
Esther, brought the book to Alexandria in the 4th 
year of Ptolemy Philometor (?) and Cleopatra, c. 
B.C. 178 (Ad. Est ID)- 2. A soldier of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, who (2 Mac 12^^) laid hold, in the heat of 
battle, of Gorgias the general of the enemy, and 
sought to take him alive. The attempt was frus- 
trated by a Thracian horseman, who cut off the arm 
of Dositheus. 3. A renegade Jew who frustrated 
the plot of Theodotus to assassinate king Ptolemy 
Philopator (3 Mac 1®). 4. An officer of Judas 
Maccabseus (2 Mac 12^®* 2 ^) . J. A. Selbie. 

DOTiEA (Awra^a).— Another form of Dothan 
( which see). AV has incorrectly Judsea. 

DOTE. — The orlg. meaning of to ‘ dote ’ is to be 
foolish (cf. ‘dotage,’ and Scotch ‘doited’), as in 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 261 — 

‘ Wei %vot I tlier-lj.v f'ou l;)i.-<riniie‘'T dote 
As olde foies, wi .in lur ■'Mint fa; icu ' , 

and Fiers Flowmct?i, i. 138 — 

‘ Thow doted daffe, quod slie, dull arne thi -wittes * 

In this sense occurs ‘dote’ in Jer 50^ ‘A sword is 
upon the liars, and they shall dote^ (Gov. ‘they 
shall become fooles,’ Heb. iSxj, the vb. is only 
found in Mph., and always = he foolish, or act 
foolishly, whether innocently as Jer 5^, or not as Is 
19^®) ; Sir 25^ ‘an old adulterer that doteth’ (Aar- 
.ToiJgewj' <rvpicr€L, RV ‘ Inking undorstauding *) j and 
1 Ti 6^ ‘ l'''’‘>i_'r!h (■ '],!*■' I -,1 01 words’ 

(AVm ‘a rool,' Kvm ‘ sick,’ Gr. yo<xQv, only here 
in NT, and v6cn}}j,a only Jn 5^ Til ; but the sense is 
clearly ‘unsound,’ ‘mad,’ a common meaning of 
the word ; Tind. tr. freely * wasteth his braynes ’ ; 
‘doteth’ IS the Geneva word of 1560). Elsewhere 
‘ dote ’ occurs only in the sense of ‘ he (foolishly) 
fond/ Ezk 235- ^ 9- 12 . i&. 20 j. Hastings. 

DOTHANT (?!D"t and AcaOdecp,), Gn 37i7 

(Dothaim, in Jth 4® etc.), now Tell Dothan, was 
an ancient town situated 10 miles N. of Samaria. 
Thither Joseph followed his brethren from Shechem 
(Gn 371 S). The pasturage about it is still the best 
and freshest in a time of drought (Thomson, Land 
and Look, p. 46*6). The site of Dothan, known in 
earlier times by Eusebius, who placed it 12 miles 
N. of Samaria, had tor some centuries been lost till 
recovered by Van de Velde (vol. i. p 364 ft) Tt 
lay on an ancient (Jewish road, of which Van de 
Velde found the remains, crossing from tlie plain 
of Esdraelon into the plain of Sharon, and must 
have always been an important military post. It 

** Copvrijht^ 1S9S. by 


stood on the top of a mound, as the language of 
2 K 6^^!^ would suggest. There are still two large 
ancient cisterns, into one of which possibly J oseph 
was cast. There are two wells, as the name implies, 
hut only one of them seems ancient. It bursts 
from the foot of the hill (Sur Mem. ii. 169, 215). 
Most probably, Joseph’s brethren were gathered 
watering their flocks when he ’ " Dothan 

was the residence of Elisha icident of 

2 K6i2^' occurred. It is several times mentioned in 
the account of the siege of Bethuha (Jth # 7® 8^). 

A. Henderson 

DOUBT. — See next article. The middle Eng. 
douten most freq. meant to fear, after dubitare in 
late Lat. And this meaning is still very common 
for ‘ doubt’ in Shaks., as Macbeth, IV li. 66 — 

H doubt some danger does appioach you nearly " 

In AV this meaning is evident in Sir 9^® ‘ Keep thee 
far from the man that hath power to kill; so shalt 
thou not doubt the fear of death ’ (o9 vTroTTTeiJcrTjs 
<j)6^ov ea.v6.rov, EV ‘thou shalt have no suspicion of 
the fear of death’). But in NT also it is often 
more than ‘hesitate’ or ‘mistrust,’ esp. where the 
Gr. is iwopioixaL, ‘ to be at a loss ’ (Jn Ac 26^0, 
Gal420), or the stronger dLairopico, ‘to be utterly at 
a loss’ (Ac 2^^ 10^^). In like manner doubtful 

means ‘ perplexing’ or ‘ perplexed,’ Sir 18^ (airopiopLaL, 
R V ‘ in perplexity ’) ; Lk 12^9 ‘ neither be ye of 
doubtful mind ’ (/x^ /aereiapi^eerde, a word of disputed 
meaning here, see Plummer, ad loc.') ; Eo 14^ ‘ d. 
disputations’ (see under Dispute). 

J. Hastings 

**D0UBT. — The Heb. of OT seems to lack an exact 
equivalent to our term ‘doubt,’ when used in a 
religious reference. Some have, indeed, under- 
stood ‘doubters,’ ‘ sceptics ’ to be meant when the' 
Psalmist, who loves God’s law and hopes in Hxs 
word and delights in keeping His commandments, 
declares that he ‘ hates them that are of a double 
mind’ (Ps 119ii® o’sjjd). Apparently, however, it 
is rather hypocrites, what we should call ‘ double- 
faced men,’ who are meant ; and it seems to be 
hypocrisy, rather than doubt, which is in mind 
also in 1 K 18*^^, where the kindred term 
occurs, and in 1 Ch 12®®, Ps 12^, where the simi- 
lar phrase ‘ double heart ’ (^^) 2 ^) appears, as well 
as in Hos 10®, where the comm, differ as to whether 
the words onV are to be trd ^ their heart is di- 
vided,’ or, perhaps better, ‘their heart is smooth,’ 
ie. deceitful. 

In NT, on the other hand, we meet with a series 
of terms which run through the shades of meaning 
expressed by our words, perplexity, suspense, dis- 
traction, hesitation, quesnoniiig, scepticism, shad- 
ing down into unbelief. 

Perplexity is expressed by the verb diropioo 
(Mk 620, Ek 24S Jn I 322 , Ac 2520 , 2 Co 4®, Gal 
42 t>), with its strengthened compound, dLairop^oo 
(Lk 97 , Ac 212 5“’^ lO^'), expressing thorough per- 
plexity, when one is utterly at a loss, and the 
still stronger compound i^arropio) (2 Co 1® 4®), in 
which perplexity has passed into despair. This 
perplexity is never assigned in NT to the sphere 
of religion. Even in such instances as Lk 24^, 
where we are told that the women, finding the 
Lord’s tomb empty, ‘ were perplexed thereabout ; ’ 
Mk 620, Lk 9®, where Herod’s perplexity over 
John’s preaching and the subsequent preaching 
of Jesus and Ills followers is spoken of ; and 
Ac 2^2, where the extreme perplexity of those who 
witnessed the wonders of the Day of Pentecost 
is adverted to, it is not a state of religious doubt 
but of pure mental be\Mldermcnt which is de- 
scribed. The women merely had no explanation 
of the empty tomb ready, they weie at a loss how 
to account for it ; Herod simply found John’s 
preaching and the reports concerning the preach- 
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ing and work of Jesus and His disciples inexpli- 
cable, he had no theory ready for their explana- 
tion; the marvels of Pentecost, before Peter’s 
explanation of them, were wholly without mean- 
ing to their witnesses ; and, similarly, in Ac 
Peter was just at a complete loss to understand 
what the vision he had received could mean, and 
required a revelation to make it significant to him. 
It was this state of mind, a state of what we may 
call objective suspense due to lack of light, which 
the Jews claimed for themselves when in Jn 10^4 
they demanded of Jesus ; ‘ How long dost thou 
lift up our soul (rijy ’/'VxV al'pfts) ? If thou 
art the Christ, tell us plainly.’ They would sug- 
gest that they were in a state of strained expec- 
tation regarding His claims, and that the lagging 
of their decision was due, not to sub 3 ective causes 
rooted in an evil heart of unbelief, but to a lack of 
bold frankness on His part. Jesus, m His reply, 
repels this insinuation and ascribes the fault to 
their own unbelief. They were not eager seekers 
after truth, held in suspense by His ambiguous 
speech : they were men in possession of full evi- 
dence, who would not follow it to a conclusion 
opposing their wishes ; they were therefore not 
perplexed, but " ’ ‘ . 

Por the doul mind the NT 

appears to have two expressions, ixerewpl^ecrdaL (Lk 
1229) and (3It This state of 

mind IS superinduced on faith, and is a witness 
to the faith which lies behind it ; only those who 
have faith can waver or be distracted from it. But 
the faith to which it witnesses is equally neces- 
sarily an incomplete and imperfect faith ; only an 
imperfect faith can waver or be distracted from 
Its firm assurance. The exhortation, ‘ Be ye not 
of a 1*11 a mind,’ is appropriately given, there- 
fore, in Lk to those who are addressed as 
‘ of little faith ’ (dXLjdTTLcrroi .) , of whom it is the 
specific characteristic. It is to trust in God’s provi- 
dential care without carking anxiety as to our 
food and drink and clothing that the Saviour is 
exhorting His hearers in this context — to fulness 
of faith, which, according to its definition in He 
11\ is ajisorbed in the unseen and future in con- 
trast with the seen and present. Those who have 
full faith will have their whole life hid with God ; 
and in proportion as care for earthly things enters, 
in that proportion do we fall away from the heights 
of faith and exhibit a wavering mind. It was a 
similar weakness which attacked Peter, when, 
walking, by virtue of faith, upon the water to 
come to Jesus, he saw the wind and was afraid 
(Mt 14®^) ; and, accordingly, our Saviour addressed 
him similarly, ‘ 0 thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt (idia-raa-as) ? ’ Here, again, is 
real faith though weak, but« a faith that is dis- 
tracted by the entrance of fear. The same terra, 
and surely with similar implications, is used again 
and on an even more interesting occasion. When 
the disciples of Jesus came to the mountain where 
He had appointed them and there saw their risen 
Lord, we are told (Mt 28^7), ‘They woi shipped: 
but some doubted (ddlarra(rav),'* It this same 
doubt of imperfect and distracted faith, and not 
the sceptical doubt of unbelief, that is intended. 
All worshipped Him, though some not without that 
doubt of the distracted mind which is no more 
‘ ‘ ‘ ahsuid ’ here than in Lk 122® and 

Mt 14^^. Wnence the distraction arose, whether 
possibly from joy itself, as in Lk 24^^, or from a 
less noble emotion, as possibly in Jn 20^5, we do not 
know But the quality of doubt resulting from it, 
although manifesting the incompleteness of the dis- 
ciples’ faith, was not inconsistent with its reality; 
and the record of it is valuable to us as showing, 
along with such pn^s^nues Lk 24®"* Jn 20^5, 
that the apostles' K-i.mony to the resurrection 
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was that of convinced rather than of credulous 
witnesses. 

A kindred product of weak faith, the doubt of 
questioning hesitation, is expressed in NT by the 
term ha\oyi(Tpi6^ (Lk 24®^ Ro 14i, Ph 2i4, i Ti 2®% 
It is the Nemesis of weakness of faith that it 
is pursued by anxious questionings and mental 
doubts. Thus, when Christ appeared to His dis- 
ciples in J eras , ‘ they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had beheld a spirit’ (Lk 
24®®' ^ ■ heir Master’s rebuke, ‘ Where- 
fore arise in your heart ? ’ And in 

St. ’ . , the timid outlook of the weak 

in faith is recognized as their chief characteristic. 
This seems to be the meaning of Ro 14i, where 
‘ he that is weak in faith ’ is to be received into 
full Cliristiau brotherhood, but not ‘ for the ad- 
judication of questionings ’ (cf. the Kpivdroj of v.® 
and the Kphuv of v.^) here is a man whose mind 
is crowded with scruples and doubts,— -he is to 
be received, of course, but not as if his agitated 
conscience were to be law to the community ; be 
is to be borne with, not to be obeyed. The same 
implication underlies Ph 2^^, where the contrast 
between ‘murmurmgs and disputings’ seems to 
be not so much between moral and intellectual 
rebellion, as between violent and timid obstacles 
in the Christian pathway, — a contrast which ap- 
pears also m 1 Ti 2®. It would seem that those 
who are troubled' with questionings are every- 
where recognized as men who possess faith, but 
who are deterred from a proper entrance into their 
privileges and a proper performance of their 
Christian duties by a settled habit of hesitant 
casuistry, which argues lack of robustness in their 
faith. 

The NT term which expresses that deeper doubt 
which argues not merely the weakness but the 
lack of faith is the verb dcaKplvecreat (Mt 21^^ 
Mk 1123, Ro 429, 142®, Ja 1®»^% Jude 22 ). Wherever 
this critical attitude towards divine things is found, 
there faith is absent. The term may be used in 
contrast to that faith by which miracles are wrought, 
or in which God is approached in prayer (Mt 212‘, 
Mk 1123, Ja 1®^*0 ; either case it implies the 
absence of the faith in question and the conse- 
quent failure of the result, — he that ‘ doubtetb ’ 
in this sense cannot expect to receive anything 
of the Lord. It may be used of a frame of 
mind in which one lives Ins life out in the Chris- 
tian profession (Ro 1423) j m this case, the intru- 
sion of this critical spirit vitiates the whole course 
of his activities, — because they are no longer of 
faith, and ‘whatsoever is not of faith is sm.’ Or 
it may be used as the extreme contrast to that 
fulness of faith which Abraham exhibited in his 
typical act of faith; and then it is represented as 
the outgrowth of unbelief (Ro 4®^). Prom the 
full dcsciipLitm of its opposite here, and the equally 
full description of it itself in Ja 1®^* (see Mayor’s 
note), we may attain a tolerably complete concep- 
tion of its nature as the critical, self-debating habit 
of the typical sceptic, which casts him upon life 
like a derelict ship upon the sea, and makes him 
in all things ‘ double-minded ’ and ‘ unstable. ’ Such 
a habit of mind is the extreme contradiction of 
faith, and cannot coexist with it ; and it is there- 
fore treated everywhere with condemnation — ^unless 
Jude 22 be an exception, and there the reading is 
too uncertam to justify its citation as such. See 
further, Paith. 

B. B. Wabpielb. 

DOYE ('"*^’ yondJi, Trepiarepd, columba )^ — There 
are several .>. 0 ^ .’'ls of wild doves in Bible lands, 
which all go b\ Aw nnmo of in Arabic. (1) 

The ring dove or wood pigeon (Oohm&a Falumbus, 
L.), which appears twice a year, at the spring and 
autumn migration, Tn all the wooded districts of 
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Palestine. It is taken by means of a decov bird, tied 
to a perch, with its eyelids sewn up. A consider- 
able number remain through the winter. (2) The 
stock dove {Columba cenas, L.), which is common in 
Gilead and Bashan, and in the Jordan Valley. (3) 
The rock dove [Columba livia, Bonnat), which is 
found along the coast, and in the highlands W. of 
the Jordan and in Lebanon. (4) The ash-rumped 
rock dove [Columba Schimperi, Bp.), which is found 
in the interior of Pal., and makes its nests in the 
caves and fissures of the chalk precipices. The 
name hamdm is associated with a number of 
wadis and other natural features of the country. 

Tame doves are found in every city and village, 
often in immense numbers. They have been kept 
from most ancient times. The writer discovered 
in Wady Sir, in Gilead, a rock-hewn dove-cot of 
large size. It is described and figured in JPEFSt^ 
Oct. 1886. It is a favourite amusement of boys 
and young men, especially in the interior cities, as 
Damascus, IJems, Ijamath, etc., to spend the later 
afternoon hours in . ‘ '* the flight of 

pigeons. They train “ < about over the 

houses, making their own home a centre, and to 
come back and alight on their owner's hand, 
and, with a shrill whistle, to be tossed off into 
the air r‘r a short whirl. It is one of the 
earliest mi;,'' . birds in the Bible (Gn 8®'^®). It 
is a bird capable of distant flight (Ps 55^). A 
domesticated variety has yellow plumage (Ps 68^^). 
The wild doves make their nests in the cliffs over- 
hanging the wadis (Ca Jer 48^, Ezk The 
mournful cooing of the dove is well kno^vn, and 
often alluded to in Scripture (Is 38^^ 59^^, Nah 2^). 
Its harmlessness is proverbial (Mt 10^®). Its foolish- 
ness is used to illustrate the stupidity of Ephraim 
(Hos Its lovable qualities are also i/rovcibi.il 
(Ca P® etc.). Young pigeons were used in sacrifice 
(Gn 15®). 

Doye’s Dung accumulates in imni m-e quantilics 
around the dove-cots, and is an invaluable manure, 
ospocially for cantelopes. It is owing to the use 
of ihis foiiilizcr that the melons of Persia are so 
renowned for their excellence. The talus in front 
of the cliffs where wild doves nest in large numbers 
is covered with thick deposits of their excrement, 
which is almost as powerful a fertilizer as guano.* 

G. E. Post. 

* There seems to be no doubt of the ethnological significance 
of the word ydntm (2 K 625). Hart means hter- 

aHy dung. The Arab. '.o- a 1 r v.‘.^ 
the same sigmfication. I • •• 

and constantly 80 used 1)} i r» ■* . 1 ‘s-* U -r 

was the substance which ’was sold at the rate of five pieces of 
silver the quarter cab, that is, 6s. 4d. the pint? Many efforts 
have been made to fi’icl Pomc pZnn* wl'ic’’ m ha e Ucn 
called by this name. A'l icenna sa; » < .i. 111)1 l.i\ \ 'ac best q ir. v 
of mhndnt a name for sexcral of is cu.h 1 

beri el-’asdiftr, that ia, ^arrovfs dung. There are numerous 
instances of a similar nomenclature. Xc\u'tl c'f--. no one has 
as yet found a plant that bears the name of 'Uk .>• dung, or 
which can be identified with the material which was sold so 
dear ; and nofh'rg is gained for science by mere conjecture. It 
lir bertor to ac.‘( ni the 1 tcral iriTcnire.at. J’l, irid conclude that, 
in the last resort, tne dove-cots were drawn upon to satisfy the 
crav rgs of starving men. The ordure and urine of almost 
kirks of arrinals arul bird* C dd, were adminis- 
tered by the ancients as ■ . * hem dove’s dung. 

There are long unsavoi . . > ■' ancient medical 

treatises of Avicenna and others on their virtues. They were 
and are still used as collyria in the treatment of ophthalmia. 
Houghton cites a statement from a Spanish author, who says 
that m the year 1310 so great a famine distressed the English 
that ‘men ate their own c}‘*’dion, d-jg? nr.v .and pigeon^ 
dung.* With this statement (’oirpaie If-d'-.babcb’s threat (2 K 
1827, Is 3012). It is well known that pigeons and other birds 
often pass seeds unchanged through their alimentary canal 
When me Dutch tried to enhance the price of nutmegs in their 
E Indian possessions by limiting the growth of the trees, the 
laige wild pigeons of those regions thwarted their purpose by 
carrying the nutmegs in their crops, and depositmg them in 
their excrement at points far removed from the Dutch posses- 
sions, The seeds took root, and produced nutmeg trees Birds 
are a ir -(d ‘‘ictor in the propagation of plants in this 
manne*-. . i I . of the coial islands is largely indebted to 
them for species thus introduced. The existence of such un- 


DOYE’S DUNG.— See Dove and Food. 

DOWRY.— See Maeeiage. 

DOXOLOGY, which is not a biblical word, is th« 
name which has been ' I : j y -^^rmal ascrip- 
tion of praise or glory ; , ' . glOTificatio), 

Such are the closing sentences of several apostolic 
prayers, e.g. Ko 16^^, Jude®®, Eph In par- 

ticular, the name is ^ven to the last sentence of 
the Lord's Prayer as it stands in TR and our AV 
of Matthew (cf. 1 Ch 29^^). This verse, however, 
i is omitted in the parallel passage of St. Luke, 
neither is it found in the earlier Uncials or the 
Vulg., but first in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and T’ \ . Hence it has been 

omitted from ihe text oi VYH and RY (text, not 
margin). See Chase, Lord^s Frayer,^ 168 tf. 

The ‘ angels’ hymn ’ (Lk 2^^), Gloria in Excelsis, 
etc., has been made the foundation of another 
doxology by the addition of several non-biblicai 
sentences. This, which is known liturgically as 
the ‘ greater doxology,' occurs in one of its forma 
in the Psalter of Codex A (LXX), while the * lesser ’ 
[Gloria FatrL etc.) ia wholly extra-biblical. 

C. A. Scott. 

DRACHMA.— See Money. DRAG.— See Net. 

DRAGON. — Four Heb. words are rendered in 
j AV by this fabulous name. 1. tannim, 
dragons, the plural of {ii tan, which latter is not used 
in Scripture. This word signifies a howler, and 
refers to a beast iMb.ibijpg the desert. BY tr. it 
in every instance Py ^ But in Is 13®® 34^®- 
it is found associated with Hyyim (which would 
seem to be the same as ibn-dwa in Arab., vulgo 
wdwi). This animal is undoubtedly the jackal. It 
is clear that the same animal would not be men- 
tioned twice in a short list of animals, and by two 
totally difierent names. We must therefoie seek 
for another desert howler, than which none could 
fulfil the conditions better than the wolf. The 
Arab, word tindn is one of the names of the wolf. 
The LXX renders tannim variously. Thus Job 
30^®, Is 34^® 43^® a-eippves, Ps 44^® Kdaeatris, Is 13®® 
dx^voi, Jer 10®® 49®® arpovdol, Jer 9^® 14® 51®^, Mic 
1® dp&KovTes, 2. D'jD tannim, a singular form, 
which is probably a clerical slip for pjt! tannin 
(Ezk 29® 32®), as the latter is the reading in several 
MSS. This is pro;perly rendered dragon in both 
AY and RV of the first passage, and in BY of the 
second, where AY has whale in text and dragon in 
I marg., the reference being to the crocodile, and 
apphed to Pharaoh. 3. nuo tanndth (Mai 1®), a 
fern, plural of tan, rendered by RY jackals, but 
! preferably, for the reason given above (1), female 
\ wolves. 4. J’jn tannin, pi. DU'jn tanninim. This 
word is the exact equivalent of the Arab, tannin, 
pi. tandnin, nhkh *a great serpent,' or ‘a 

dragon,' or s(uno m;i . I:'- ai -cm monster, of which it 
is said that it -was two Icngucs in Ilul: ‘ 1 i of a colour 
like that of a leopaid, -wlIi mmIi - i. -n* those of a 
fish, two great fins, a head of the size of a hill, but 
in shape like a man’s, two great ears, and two 
round eyes, and from its neck branched six other 
necks, every one nearly 20 cubits long, and 
every one with a head like a serpent. The LXX 
translates this dpdKwv, dragon, in every case except 
Gn 1®^, where it is x^ros, AV whales, RV sea 

digested seeds would account for the alimentary value (slight 
though it might be) of dove’s dang. Furthermore, doves 
coovcy noi'i.s nuent to their squabs by disgorging some of the 
i). 1 ! alb. digcsred food iron blieir crojis. Some of the gramswould 
OC-. "i ) .a.b DC sp In aridiL.on, liie dung contains feathers, 
rca I 'lO' or lUi'nib,* • ' •, i ‘ ‘ ' V. en it is remeiii- 

ucrj'l ihj.» ^uen s < '• glm, ground 

^ooo(^, and all manner o± tainted garbage are grecclilv devoured 
by starving men, it is not strange, or beyond belier, that doT/e** 
dung was eaten in Samaria in the last agony of despair. 
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monstei's. In AV (Job 7^*) it is rendered whale, 
and in RV sea monster. It is applied to sea 
monsters under the name dragons, in AV and EV 
(Ps 74^® 148^, Is 27^) ; and to land serpents, even of 
the smaller sort (Ex 7®* where it is tr, serpents 
[RVm ‘Heb. tannin, any large reptile/] Dt 32^, 
Ps 91^®, where it is tr. in AV dragon, and in EV 
serpent). In every case it might have been trans- 
lated 'dragon' as in LXX (see Serpent, 2). It 
is applied metaphorically to Pharaoh (Ps 74^®, Is 
5P ; cf. (2) above). In the comparison of 
Nebuchadnezzar with a dragon (Jer 51®^), we may 
still imagine the reference to be to a crocodile, 
which may well have existed in the Euphrates 
at that time. , 

The word p:ri tanntn (La 4®) is either the Aram, 
form of tanntm or a textual error for it (Siegf.- 
Stade), or a defective scription for D'pjn (Ldhr). 
It is rendered in AV sea monsters, and in EV 
jackals. The reference is prob. to some fierce desert 
mammalian. The same objection obtains to the 
jackal as that stated in the case of tanntm (1). 
The word is preferably rendered wolves. It might, 
as in AV, refer to some cetacean sea monster were 
it not for the comparison with the ostrich, which 
would seem to imply that it was a land animal. 

In NT the word dragon (Eev 12®^-) clearly j 
refers to a symbolical, serpent -like monster. 
Modifications of this ideal have obtained credence 
in the legends of almost all civilized nations. 
Dragons of all shapes and sizes have been described 
and fibred, and their lairs are still pointed out in 
every land. Representations of them are found on 
coins, in pictures, sculptures, and even on the 
banners of nations, as on that of China to-day. 
Dragon worship has prevailed in many lands. The 
serpent of Gn 3 was transformed ultimately into 
the 'old serpent called the Devil and Satan' (Eev 
20®). Apollo slew the Python. The story of Bel 
and the Dragon shows how the idea of this monster 
was lodged in the Hebrew mind. G. E. Post. 

DRAGON’S WELL.— See Jerusalem and Well. 

DRAM.— See Money. 

DRAUGHT, DRAUGHT HOUSE.— The ‘draught’ 
[dcpedpfiv) of Mt 15^’, Mk 7^® is a privy, as in Burton, 
Anat. of Mel. 165: ‘Muck hills, draughts, sinks, 
where any carcasses or carrion lies.' And the 
‘ d. house ^(n^nno) of 2 K 10®’ is the same (lit. ‘ place 
of MH,’ see p. 620 n.); Cov. ‘prevy house.’ In 
earlier writers this and other words in ugh are 

'jinilly with/ (see Earle, Philology, § 153) ; 

* - I *. !,r. of Ps 40* ‘ he ledde out me fro the 
lake of wretohidnesse, and fro the filthe of draft.' 

J. Hastings. 

DRAW. — In mod. usage ‘draw’ is too mild a 
word for the action expressed by 2 :}^ sdliahh, in Jer 
4920 5Q45 < draw out ’) ; or by <ri)pw in Ac 14^® 

‘having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city* 
(EV ‘ dragged ’), 17® ‘ they drew Jason and certain 
men unto the rulers of the city ’ (EV ‘ dragged ’) ; 
Eev 12* ‘ his tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth’ (EV 
‘ draweth ’) : or by in Ac 16^* ‘ they caught 
Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market- 
place ’ (EV ‘ dragged ’) ; 21*® ‘ they took Paul and 
drew him out of the temple ’ (RV ‘ dragged ’). In 
ohlcr Eng. ‘draw’hnd a stronger sense thannow ; the 
\erb to * d.rag,' which sprang from the same-^glo- 
Savon dragon, ha\ing in course of time carried off 
some of its strength. Cf. Spen.'ster, F.Q. II. v. 23 — 

* u-ii'i \ " 

1 ■ I. ■ I ■ - . . - . 'I - ■ • • : 

He cat- I ' ‘i . , ■ . : ' 'I ' 

Drew ii . I • - . « ji ■ < J » I . 

\nd lowly battered his comely corse.* 

J. Hastings, 


DRAWER OP WATER (d’d 3 Kk^).— A ccording to 
Jos 9®^* **• the ■ ig drudgery of bringing 

water for the service 01 tiie sanctuary, coupled with 
the *■'* )od, was the price paid by 

the • allowed to live (cf. Dt 29“ 

and Driver's note there). The business of carrying 
water to the different houses in a town or village is 
one of the humblest and most poorly paid in 
Oriental life. It requires little skill or capital. 
The water is carried in a goat-skin, slung on the 
back ; or two skins are loaded, one on each side of 
a small donkey, usually driven along by an infirm 
old man. His clothes are splashed and soiled ; the 
fountain is often some distance away, and on 
account of the number of women impatiently 
waiting to fill each one her jar in turn, he has 
often to bring some of the water at night or very 
early in the morning. He is engaged continually 
in what the Samaritan woman found irksome even 
as an occasional duty (Jn 4^*). 



OABBIBR Ain> WOOe-SKUr. 

G. M. Mackie. 

DREAD, DREADFUL.— 1. These words have 
gained in intensity during their history. Bp. 
Fisher says: ‘ I well perceived it in myself, but all 
too late, I dread me ^ ; and it once was possible to 
say ‘ without dread ’ for ‘without doubt,* as in 
Chaucer (?) Rom. of Rose, B. 2199 — 

‘ For certeynly, withouten drede, 

A cherle w deemed by his dede.* 

By 1611 the word had gained somewhat of its pres- 
ent strength, so that ‘ fear’ is used in AV where 
‘ dread ’ was used by Wyclif, as Mt 2®® * he hirde 
that Archilaus regnede in Judee for Eroude, his 
fadir, and dredde to go thidir ’ ; 14® 2D® ‘ thei 
dredden the puple’; Lk 2® ‘thei dredden with 
great dxede ’ ( AV ‘ they were sore afraid ’). But 
even in A V dread is used with scarce more intensity 
than modem ‘ fear,’ as 1 Ch 22^® ‘ dread not, nor be 
dismayed’ BV ‘fear not’). 2, But the 

change is not in intensity only ; there is also a 
clijinge in quality. We may still say that we fear 
Go<i, bill we must not say that we dread Him, or 
that He is our dread, as in Is S’* ‘ let him he your 
fear, and let him be your dread * {mrt] d 30 d aw 
for ‘ dread ’ has lost the sense of ‘ awe ’ or 
‘ reverential fear ’ it once possessed, and signifies 
that which shocks or terrifies. Jacob’s excla- 
mation, Gn 28” ‘how dreadful is this place,’ conveys 
a wrong impression to our ears ; ‘ awful ’ would be 
aiieaier woid now. So in Dn 9^ ‘the great and 
dreadful God.* Dreadful in AV is simply that which 
may be feared, as Wis 10’® * d. kings’ (0o/3ep6s, RV 
‘terrible*) ; 17® ‘a fire kindled by itself, very d.’ (ai>ro- 
fidTTi wvpl t , ' u>r RV ‘ full of fear *). Cf. Act 

Henry »'///. i! 513,1 ‘by lawesdredful and penall, 
to take awaye, purg, and dense this his highnet 
realme.* J. Hastings. 
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DREAMS are regarded by men in the lowest stage 
of culture as objective realities, and all dreams are 
to them equally true : in the case of every dream 
the savage believes that he really visits the places 
be dreams of, or is visited by the persons of whom 
be dreams. Hence those savages whose gods are, 
for instance, animal-totems, believe that vmen they 
dream of the animal they have been visited by the 
god ; thus the young Bed Indian adopts as his 
manitou the animal of which he dreams during his 
puberty-fast, A person who is visited by frequent 
i, \ . (’ ‘ : medium between men 

and goas : rne /uius term a person thus chosen^ ‘ a 
house of dreams/ For the purpose of obtaining 
-1 ;•! "‘j '■.•</ communications of this kind, dicams 
{ ■( ■ i. :<•',<! by artificial means, e.g. by fasting or 

the use of drugs. Then dreams come to he con- 
sidered less as objective experiences than as visions, 
warnings, revelations of the future sent by the gods. 
Such revelations may be sought, e.g. as by those 
who visited and slept in the cave of Trophonius for 
the express purpose of obtaining supernatural com- 
munications, or I* iivc'j’jieuM-o ight,n-.^.y.,the 
dream sent by lo Ag. ■^t.c'irjori m iiie Jliad 
(ii. 1-34), or that of Xerxes described by Herodotus 
(vii. 12). To Homer and Herodotus it seems quite 
natural that the gods should, to accorii])!!"!! their 
larger ends, send dreams to the indx\ idiial which 
are intended to deceive him, and the dreams of 
,\gaiiit'nirior. and Xerxes are deceptive dreams of 
this kmd. But to the deeper spiritual insight of 
Plato it appears a manifest im possibility, a viola- 
tion, so to speak, of the laws of rehgiou'^ thought, 
that a god should deceive men in any way 
882 E), whether by wakmg visions or by dreams 
in the night j while at the same time he does not 
deny Uiat dreams may come from the gods, and 
elsewhere (Tim. cc. 46 and 47) he assigns a 
prophetic character to some dreams. But side by 
side with this, the religious view of dreams, there 
existed and exists the superstitious view : the re- 
ligious view discriminates between dreams (which 
are sub-conscious states) just as it discriminates 
between our waking states of full consciousness, 
and marks off some of them as moments in which 
the spirit of man is in direct communication with his 
god ; the superstitious view, however, makes no such 
discrimination, it regards all dreams as omens, 
none as having a religious import. Its object is 
not to know the will of God, but to forecast the 
future; and its method of doing so is neither 
religious nor scientific ,* — ^not religious, for it makes 
no attempt humbly to approach the throne of 
heavenly grace ; and not scientific, because for the 
patient study of the laws by which God rules the 
universe it substitutes a system of jumping at con- 
clusions. It applies to dreams the same mode of in- 
terpretation as to other omens ; it blindly assumes 
that things casually connected in thought are 
causally connected in fact, and draws its erroneous 
conclusions accordingly. These illogical processes 
frequently become developed into regular codes of 
interprciation (as, for instance, among the Arabs, 
the Persian ‘s, and in the OTievrocritica, of Artemi- 
dorus) by means of which anyone can interpret 
his own dreams, and thus the uneducated classes 
in a civilized people relapse into a stage of thought 
as low as that of the savage. 

Assuming it, for the moment, to be true that 
the state of partial consciousness wdiich we call 
dreaming may, in exceptional cases, be chosen as 
the moment for divine communications to man, 
we see from the above sketch that the human race 
generally has reached the truth only after, and 
in consequence of, making many mistakes, just as 
Kepler invented and rejected fourteen theories to 
account for the apparent position of Mars before 
he hit upon the light one, and just as the path of 


every science is strewed with the ruins of aban- 
doned hypotheses. ^'en arises 

whether the J ews also error into 

truth. In the first place, dreams are recorded 
both in NT (Mt 2^3. jo) ^nd in OT (Dn 2^) which 
are expressly said to be communications from God ; 
though it is only in OT, and there only in Gn 
(28^^ Jacob’s ladder), that God is said to appear 
Himself. In the next place there are dreams 
recorded {e,g. those of the chief butler and baker 
and of Pharaoh, Gn 40 and 41) which, though 
prophetic, are not expressly said to come from 
God ; indeed from Gn 40^ / ' ■ ' ' 

case of such dreams it is ' ‘interpreta- 

tions" th- ' 'I- 1 to God.’ Third, all the dreams 
actually i-'- ‘ •■in the Bible are dreams which 
came unsought, but the words of Saul (1 S 28^® 
‘God is departed from me and answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets nor W dreams ’) 
seem to indicate the existence of the practice 
(whether approved or disapproved of by the higher 
religious consciousness of the community) of de- 
liberately seeking supernatural dreams, as they 
were sought in the cave of Trophonius. Fourth, 
it would appear from J er 27^ that there was amongst 
the Israelites a tendency, which the prophets 
opposed, to regard the mere dreaming of dreams as 
itself an indication that the ^ dreamer was a chosen 
medium of divine communications, as the Zulus 
/* • u a ise of dreams’ as a chosen medium also. 
O'. ■“( <) hand, we do not find in the Bible any 
traces of the superstitious interpretation of dreams 
such as was kno^vn to the Arabs ; on the contrary, 
Joseph declares (Gn 40^) with cin])ha'-is that ‘ inter- 
pretations belong to God’ ; and we do not find that 
dreams, when sought, were induced by artificial 
means. Thus, to sum up, on the one hand the 
Scriptures start from a spiritual height to which 
the religious consciousness of the heathen woild 
attained only after a long course of evolution, and 
then only in the case of an isolated genius like 
Plato J on the other hand, there are indications 
that the Israelites passed through several of the 
same stages of error as the rest of mankind. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the psycho- 
logical and laws of dreams. The 


connexion b . v (-o* 


■\ states and dreams is 


recognized in practice if not in theory by the savage 
who induces dreams by fasting or the use of drugs. 
Civilized man, even in the prescientific period, 
further recognizes that the experiences of the day 
famish most of the material for our fancies of 
the night: dreams, says Lily, ‘come either by 
things we see in the day or meates^ that we 
eat’ ; Herodotus makes Artabanus explain Xerxes’ 
dream as due to his anxiety about his projected 
invasion of Greece; and the dream of Pharaoh 
may similarly have been due to the anxiety which 
a ‘low Nile’ must cause in any one responsible for 
the go\(-ii Tiirnt of Egypt. TTIj pocial"- discovered 
con an announce their approach by 

disturbing dreams, and modem medical science con- 
firms the discovery. "Wi rh ou t going further into the 
physiological theory of dreams, we may note that 
the ordinaiy concomitant of dreaming is probably 
an excessive or a deficient of blvod h# 

brain. Now, the recognition <»:' : fncl ili.s; t *■ 
ing has its laws, combmed with the belief that some 
dreams are supernatural communications, some- 
times leads to tJie statement that some dreams are 
sent by God, some (most) not ; and this statement 
conveys a truth in a form open to serious misappre- 
hension. T‘ i!:a\ be 'i ]x{ r: loimply two things, both 
false, viz. 'I ■ (iuj i.s- which happen according 
to natural laws are not part of God's \vill and 
design ; (2) that dreams which are divine are . 
irreconcilable with the laws by which He governs 
the universe. A less misleading way of stating 
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the facts would seem to be to say that His laws 
act in such a way that we find ourselves at some 
times in closer communion with Him than at 
others. All our states of consciousness (whether 
of complete or of partial consciousness) have their 
])-\ <\] laws and also their physical counter- 

parts in the chemical processes of the brain and 
nervous tissue ; the mental processes which issued 
in li!< , i' • *•/“ of the /toe? or Edwlet were all 
ha ! - ■ •• , psychological laws, and all had 
their physiological counterparts. So, too, e\ery 
process oi reasoning has its psychological and 
physiological laws, but we do not consider that 
this fact impedes us in any way from di.^tingui-^li- 
ing good reasoning from had, or that it pievent'> 
UB from recognizing the truth when it is presented 
to us, or that any study of either of those sciences 
will enable us to dispense with logic or supply us 
with a better means of distinguishing, say, be- 
tween a correci inference and an illicit 

rocess of the ii'ii (>i . 'i logic already afiords ns. 

o, too, the fact that our states of partial con- 
sciousness are all under law — physiological and 
psychological — does not constitute any impediment 
to our distinguishing those states which do from 
those^ states which do not possess the charac- 
teristics of divine revelations ; nor can it impeach 
the validity of the distinction thus drawn by the 
religious consciousness of mankind, Christian, Jew, 
and Gentile, any more than it ca-i the 

validity drawn oy l^c between in- 

correct inferences. The qiiestion is one of fact. 
Do sub-conscious states, possessing the chaxao- 
t' ' . >ccur? And to recognize those 

< .1 . ■ ■ prerogative of the relmous 

consciousness.^ If it be said that in the waldng 
state such recognition is possible, but not in a 
itate of partial consciousness, we must inquire on 
what grounds the statement is made. Ii on the 
ground that our suh-conscious states are under 
physiological laws, then our reply is that so also 
are states of complete consciousness. If on the 
ground that in a state of partial consciousness the 
very faculty whose function is recognition of the 
kind in question may be dormant, to this our reply 
is that in the vast number of cases it undoubtedly 
is dormant ; but just as Condorcet, in an excep- 
tional abnormal condition, could, in sub-conscious 
sleep, work out a mathematical pioljlorn \\liicli 
awaKehe could not solve, and ju>.i Ji" 
could compose in sleep the poem of Kuhfn Khan, 
so in abnormal eases the power of spiritual per- 
fe|)t*oii, lelieved from the ■ ■ :i" of <'\temal 

ffcnsation-j, may conceivably ■. to a 

pitch of exaltation as far above its ordmary degree 
of activity and receptivity as the 1 ■()•! of 

Coleridge or the mathematical reaso" o. ( oiu.'>‘< o 
was in Sie cases alluded to. ‘ The fact that aU or 
most men suppose some si^ificance in dreams con- 
stitutes a ground for believing that the supposition 
is ba^ on experience’ (Aristotle, Dw,p&r Somn, L). 

T neiiATmn - rn”! '^fcr.tal Physiology; Clodd, Myths 

flv/ I '*< if f of Sabred Scriphtre i 

4?. .1'. , - (J V. \>itural History of JwiourUihly 

Ci-'* r«‘-. I) i,A F. 3i. Jevox.s. 

DRESS .“To ‘ dress * (fr. Lat. directus, through 
old Fr. dresser) is in meaning as in deriv. the same 
as * direct.’ Thus Wyclif translates Ps 6® ‘ dresse 
thou my weie in thi sight,’ 40® ‘ he dresside my 
goyngis* j Lk I’® ^ to dresse cure feet in to the weie 
of pees.* (Of. the use still of * dress ’ as a military 
technical term.) In AV the word is used in the 
general sense of ‘put right,’ much as we now use 
‘ do. * Indeed the Heb. most f req. translated ‘ dress ’ 
is the ordinaij verb ‘to do* Gn 18^-® 

a call for food; Lv 7® meat-oftering, ‘dressed in the 
frying-pan,’ 1 S 25^® sheep for food, 2 S 12^ a lamb 


for food, 13^ meat, 19^^ the feet ^ wash, 1 K 17^® a 
cake, 18^®* a bullock for sacrifice. The other 
words are ^dhhaclh, to ‘ work,’ Gn 2 ^® the garden 
of Eden (in 2 ® tr. ‘ till ’), Dt 28^® vineyards ; cf. Lk 
13^ d/jiTreXovpy&s, AV ‘dresser of his vineyard,’ Rl^ 
‘ vinedresser ’ ; yedjpyiov ^ijXov, Sir 27®, A V ‘ if the 

I tree have been dressed,’ BY ‘ the husbandry,’ as in 
1 Co 8 ®j yecapyicj He 6 ^, AV ‘dress,’ Bv ‘till’; 
u'ts'.T h^ttbh, ‘ prepare ’ [lib. ‘ do good to ’), Ex 30’ 
lamps. Of. Tindale, Works, p, 453: ‘ The lampe must 
be dressed and snuffed dayly.’ BV gives ‘ dresser ’ 
for AV ‘ gatherer ’ Am see Driver’s note). 

J. Hastings. 

DRESS. — The study of Oriental dress serves 
to explain particular allusions to clothing in the 
Bill ■ ; il in ; ■ ‘ I - a fresh interest to the narrative 
bv !■!« '< li.i . io , eye a picture of those wiitten 
aWi..; ‘ a knowledge of the various 

articles of costume and of Oriental usage and 
sentiment connected with them, it enables us to 
follow the sacred writers into the figurative mean- 
ings they sought to convey when common facts 
about the outward garments were applied to the 
clothing of the inner man. Special attention is 
rendered necessary by the fact that while the 
general character of Oriental dress is recognized 
by all, it is often difl&cult to pronounce upon 
particular articles as to origin, material, and usage. 
In this respect the subject resembles that of Pal. 
architecture, inasmuch as an ancient wall may 
have stones of Phoenician, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic, and Crusading styles, and yet the ex- 
perienced axchseologist may have much dilficulty 
m naming the builder and assigning the date 
of actual construction. So with regard to dress, 
amid certain features that were characteristic of 
Israel, the s^arated people c^ied largely from the 
customs of (janaan, Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome. The chief points of inquiry are those that 
deal with 1. Materials of Dress; 2. Articles of 
Dress; 3. Oriental Cu-tom and tbongdil nboni Du*-"*. 

I.Materialsoi Tlic-ewercfi, ami 

hair; ( 2 ) linen and cotton; (3) silk. 1 , Wool (w), 
Hair One of the earliest forms of clothing 

in the East would be that of a sheepskin worn as a 
vest or jacket, or in the larger form of a cloak 
made of several sewn together, with the wool left 
on. These are still in use with the wool either 
inside or outside. The next stage was the removal 
of the wool and the art of weaving (which see). 

' Sberp-shcaring is mentioned in Gn 31^® 38^®, 1 S 
2 S etc. The hair of the goat has also 
been used from time immemorial, especially for 
material that had to bear much exposure and 
strain. The shepherds’ tents are made of it, also 
bags for holding grain and flour. Hence it is called 
sadccloth (p^). The hair of the camel was also 
manufactured into cloth, rougher than that made 
from wool, Wt softer than sackcloth. At present 
it is largely employed for cloaks and rugs, and 
naturally for camel-harness. The term (1 K 
1913 . 19 ^ 2 K 2 ^®, Jos 721 * 24^ Jon 3®) may either indicate 
that the cloak was originally taken from a skin, or 
maybe simply descriptive of its size. The com' 
bination ij 75 y occurs Gn 25®®, Zee 13*. 

2 . Cotton, Linen, (Arab. s]od,\ 15 , 

pn (Arab, bazz), ; rqh^j (Arab, kttan), 66bviov, 

Xlveos. The warmth of the Oriental climate and 
the advance of civilization bringing more of indoor- 
life and social giadni ion tended to create a wide- 
spread demand for this manufacture. Egypt and 
Syria sent their merchandise of linen and broidered 
goods to Tyre, Ezk 27’- The Indian source of 
supply is preserv-ed in the Arab, name Shesh-Hindi 
(Indian cambric). The w-ord karpas (of Persian 
•)i i.jin I should also be translated ‘cotton’ in Est 1 ®. 
Bee Cotton. Cotton and linen were not carefully 
distinguished. At the present day the Indian 
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cotton clotli with stamped bright patterns, used for 
bangings and dados, is Tery like the linen of the 
Egyptian mummy -cloths* For the Israelites it was 
enough to know that those stuffs were both of 
vegetable fibre, and not of wool. The mixture of 
wool and linen was called (Bt 22^^, Lv 19^® 
only), a word of uncertain (perhaps Egyiitian) 
origin (see Driver, ad loc,). Garments made of it 
were forbidden to the Israelites. 

3. Silk* Ezk 16^^*^®, aypLKdvj Rev 18^ (from 
S%€s, the name of an Indian people from whom, acc. 
to Strabo [516, 701], the ancients got the first silk), 
A common name for silk in Arabic is harir, a word 
whose derivation is most uncertain (see FrSnkel, 
Aram. Fremdworter, 39. In Pr 31^^ AV incorrectly 
gives ‘silk’ as tr“ of 2 ?^ (RV correctly ‘fine linen’). 

II. Articles op Dress.— 1 . Shirt, Sheet, Linen 
Garment (pig sadtn, crtvdiiiv, Jg 14^* Pr 31^, Is 3^, 
1 Mac 10^^, Mk 14®^). This was worn next to the 
body, and was nearest in purpose to the first cover- 
ings mentioned in Gn 3^* WTien it appears as the 
onl^ garment, it is a cotton or linen wrapper of 
various sizes. Once representing all, it continued 
to give something of its character to all the other 
articles of Oriental dress. It would be the waist- 
cloth of the Israelites in the brick-fields of Egypt as 
shown in the monuments, a towel, white or coloured, 
wrapped tightly round the loins or reaching down 
towards the knees. Of similar material and shape, 
though somewhat larger, it was worn in Palestine 
by boatmen, fishermen, wood-sawyers, and drawers 
01 water. It was also found as a simple large sheet 
thrown round the body (Mk 14®^), with an end flung 
over the shoulaer, with or without a girdle. 

When worn with other garments it took the form 
of a night shirt, of white cotton ox linen, or coarse 
silk, reaching below the knees. It was made by 


town under conditions of trade and agriculture. 
The alterations consisted in having the entire 
front cut open, long sleeves attached, and the 
shape more adapted to the figure. The two fronts 
were drawn tightly round the body overlapping 
each other, and the waist was firmly bound with a 



coji'£(E^th&neth). 

belt or sash, It thus resembled a caxsock or 
dressing-gown. From the fact of its covering and 
supplementing the shirt, and being like it in form, 
it was obviously meant to be superior to it in 
material and appearance. It was most frequently 



E&YPTrAisr wm-owyiH Jkio) stbiak shirt. 


taking a long piece of the material and folding ii 
into two equal lengths, with the sides sewn up 
and holes at the top corners for the arms, or wit! 
sleeves inserted, jtit the present day it is usually 
sold without ^y opening for the head. This li 
the proof that it is new, and allows the purchase] 
to please himself as to whether the opening is to be 
small or large, plain or ornamental. It xs the same foa 
menand women, thelatterrequiring a largeropening 
for convenience in nuising. Anyone wearing only 
the shirt is called naked (J n 21^), It is undress. 

2. Coat (n|h^ hUMneth, xirihy, tunica). The shirt 
passed by easy transition to the tunic-coat or second 
garment. It completed the indoor costume foi 
fami]^ life, the shop, and familiar outdoor sur- 
roundings. It was not needed in the simple 
privacy of pastoral or Bedawi life, and its presence 
marked the change to the life of the v illa ge and 
* is accepted by Siegfried-Stade as the meaninsf of *pD, 
adtotf.) doubts if silk wm worn ka 
^rly ^the time of Eseki^ ‘ The LXX and ancients 

thouifht of wane yeiy thin and delicate m^eriab The kind of 


wuwA njiu, utjiiiaawj material. Tiie Kind 
gannent was probably «ome large wrapper or veil covering tl 
Whole peisonr * 


made of striped and bright-coloured cotton or 
linen, and sometimes of woollen cloth. The over- 
lapping front confined by the girdle formed a 
recess for carrying any small parcel, such as bread 
for the journey, A slit was made on each side of 
the skirt, about a foot long, so as to allow greater 
freedom in walking. See Goat. 

3. Otoah m^tl, dmldh, *t:3 heged, IfiAnop ; 
Arab, jubheh, m^hlah, ahda’)» — The outermost 
garment was distin^ished by its greater size, and 
the absence of the girdle. Tnere was much variety 
in shape, quality, and material caused by the 
social position of the wearer and the style of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, or Syria, which it most resembled. 
It was c^Ied 19 , from its length* 

roo|, iTrepddrrfS, wepL^b'kaiov, from its enveloping 
fulness. Hence it represents clothing generally, 
and is translated ‘apparel,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘ vesture,’ 
‘ attire,’ etc. To it especially ref er the expressions 
‘changes of raiment,’ ‘suits of apparel.’ Two 
varieties may be distinMshed. (a) Vpig, <rroXii. 
This was a long loose robe with very wide sleeves 
worn over the belted coat and shirt. It was a dress 
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that expi» "■ -1 ^ 1'are, and distinction, 

and was i\' i'-.- i-:. rk of the priestly, 
educated, V ■ < ‘i;..* ‘i •• , . i classes. It resembled 

(2) in length, and was as much superior to it as it 
was to the shirt. While a public dress, it was of 
lighter and more ornamental material than the 
square simldh, which wr, - rvi r ";l\ !he out- 
door cloak. It Avas the < . . . . ' ii. of the 

piofessions (1 Ch 15-^'^, 1 S 2^^ 15^'^), the mark of high 
rank and station ( 1 S 18 ^ 24®), the malidldzAh, 
suit of < \ of the HebreAvs (Is 3^^^ Zee the 

thaub <»■'/''' ' of the Arabs, In Egypt it is 
sometimes worn as a long black surplice, but 
usually it is open and un confined. Such \vas the 
robe of the Ephod with its fringes and hc'jl?. swa^ - 
ing with the motion of the figure. The Jewish 
tcillith and the Aiabic burnous resemble it in 
ornamental lightness, but the stripes of the one 
and the form of the other point rather to the 
sionldh. It was worn by Saul (1 S 2#), w^as given 
by Jonathan to DaAud (1 S 18^), was the long robe 
of the Pharisees (Lk 20^®), and of those ‘ arrayed in 
white robes’ (Rev 7^^). It was always emblematic 
of social intercourse and high rank. It was the 






finest kind, however, is made of one entire piece. 
Such,' Christ’s ‘ garment without 

seam\ . ^ ’i'm-ix),Gn 25^®, 

may have been a ( ! ‘ i . The Arabs 

r“.':r . 1 










CLOAK (Simldhj t(Xoirm). 



simlSh as worn. 


call their black tents hotises of hair, and the term 
usually I ' cloth of camel or goat hair 

from the ■ . o... eep’s wool. Cloaks of camel 
hair are common at the present day, those made in 
the iK*igl'.boinh(>od of ancient Cilicia having a 
rough suiiace like that of Scotch shooting tweed, 
but much firmer and heavier in the make. They 
are often of a cop]»(uy-bi ow n colour, and the com^ 
parison in Gn 25-® "would be easily suggested. 
They are also made of w" >. ’hair. Orna- 

mentation of coloured siiK or rea wool is frequently 
sewm upon the neck, front, and back. The general 
surface is often further relieved by its being woven 
■■ ■ ■ d ' • ‘ I . of darker and lighter, or black and 
‘ • . In the ordinary simldh of the 

Syrian shepherd and farmer^ this is the most 
characteristic feature. Elijah's mantle and John 
the Baptist’s raiment were of the square cloak 
pattern. The Bab. garment in Jericho 'was an 
ornamental one, possibly of crimson colour, like 
those described in Ezk 23^®. The large outer 


CLOAK OR ROBE (rro\^). 

full dress of ancient times. At present in Syria it 
is almost confined to the Oriental clergy, and to 
Moslems of the official and merchant classes, the 
latter often having it faced and partly lined with 
soft fur. Joseph’s coat (d'PS nin?) was most likely 
an open long me-iL It was an unusual article of 
pastoral or Bedawi dress, which generally comprises 
the shirt with belt, and ('ic ii.i ic, c loak or svmldh 
of wool or haircloth, v ■. h i • t-| '.cii' !y a sheepskin 
vest between. Such a special garment worn by 
Joseph would he a mark of favour and an occasion 
of jealous comparison. The coat (KV ‘robe’), 
1 S 2^®, annually brought to Samuel would also be 
of tliis^sort. 

{h) simWi, Ifiiriov. This was the largest 
and heaviest article of Oriental dress, being the 
dress of travel, of ilio Ju-j-lu id. 'worn for protection 
against cold and imiii, juid u^cd as a covering 
during sleep (Ex 22^®). It consisted of a piece of 
cloth about 7 ft. from right to left, and 4^ from 
top to bottom. A width of 1 J ft. was^ folded in at 
each side, and sewn along the top, with a slit at 
(M( h top ‘ onu'r iliroiub which the hand and wrist 
could pass. The garment thus losing about I J ft. 
on each side ”1 ■■ <‘i ■ Usually, two pieces, 

each 7 ft. loi j . i 2 e, weie se'v\m together 

to make the block material, and the on ci -• Jig* *1 
joining is seen running across the back:. The 
VOL, I, — 40 



SHEEPSKIN COAT. 


garments of shepherds on the hills and inward 
plams is often made of sheep skins with the fleece 
left on ; but as frequently this is a vest, and the 
ordinary cloak is worn over it. See Cloke. 

4. Breeches of linen (13 'dido mikhnesi bad. Ex 
2342 . sarbdUn, Bn 3^^ ; EV hosen ; Ges. Thes, 

‘vel leminalia vel pallia’). The first word indi- 
cates that which is drawn together, that is, by the 
waist-cord passing inside the hem of the gatbeis. 
The second means most likely the Pci^ian dn'idod 
skirt or loose trousers, Arab. sirwAl, as the 
principal article of the common dress when such 
tiousers are worn. In modern Arab, it is called 






DEESS 


DEESS 


clothing/ for the same reason. It was evi- poses of activity, although the Bedawin occasion- 
dently a modiiicatioii of the long shirt or tunic- ally apply it to this purpose. The siml&h^ cloakj 
coat, dividing it into two parts at the helt, the 
upper part being a short Zouave j acket, often highly 
ornamented, and the lower part being the mrbdltn, 

‘hosen. ^ A long piece of cloth was made into a wide 


MALE EEAD-DRESS (1. PASTORAL. 2. PBRSIAST, K SYRIAIT PEASANT). 

Emroidery). The military girdle (2 S 20®) was see Bevan, ad loc. ) may have been the Persian 
a baidnck, often set \vith gems. The girdle was fez, named from the mould in which the feltAvas 
not used to bind up the loose outer garment for pur- pressed. In the case of the royal crown the cord 


1. lOlNS GIRT. 


2. GIRDLE WITH TNKHORN. 


TRANSITION' EROM ‘KtaONETH* TO ‘SARB^In.* 

open bag by sewing up the bottom, except a hole 
at each corner for the feet to pass through. The 
upper edge was hemmed, and drawn together by a 
cord or sash within the hem. A mass of plaited 
cloth thus hung dovui between the knees, and even 
trailed between the feet, as a sign of leisure and 
luxury. During active exercise, such as hoeing, 
walking, running, these folds were tucked up under 
the belt in front or behind or at the sides. This 
was to have the loins girt. 

5. Girdle. 1. luq 1 S 18^. 2. ism 'abnU, only of 
high priest or a high official. Ex 28^ Is 22^^, prob. 
a sash wound round the waist several times and 
falling to the feet; cf. Stade, ThL (1894), p. 236 ; 
Jos. Ant. III. vii. 2. 3. “inx ‘waistband,’ see W. 
E. Smith as quoted in Oxf. Heh. Lex. s.v., also 
EiK^os. Times, iii. (1893), 243, 256. The girdle 
was worn over (1) and (2), and was sometimes a 
cord, often a leather belt as now worn by Eastern 
monks. For the purse arrangement in it, see BAa. 
The girdle braced the hip-joints for prolonged 
exertion, and under it the hanging skirts were 
drawn up. It served to hold the ink-horn of the 
scribe, ■with its box of airamentum or black fluid, 
soaked up into spoime or pith, and its case for 
holding reed pens. The sasTi was the order of the 
garter in Oriental costume, the ends being richly 
ornamented with needlework in silk and gold (see 


•was then rather folded over the arm, or thrown 
over the shoulder, or laid aside, as at the stoning 
of Stephen. But when a large bundle had to be 
carried a considerable distance, the cloak was 
drawn up somewhat, and the belt fastened tightly 
around it over the waist, thus forming a large 
pouch or sack behind. This was prob. the way in 
which the Israelites carried their kneading- troughs 
(Ex 12^). 

6. Head-dress ; AV Bonnet, EV Head-tire (ni; 2 ip 
mighCidh (see Bonnet); pe'ir, Is 3'-^^; 
^dntph, Is 3^). The head-dress of the Israelites in 
early pastoral times would be the same as that 
which is worn by their successors the Bedawin. 
It is a piece of cotton or linen, white, blue, or 
black, or of brightly coloured silk, about a yard 
, square, folded diagonally, and laid on the head so 
as to screen the eyes, protect the cheek-bones and 
the back of the neck. It is held in its place by a 
cord (V'JiiB Gn 38^®) of soft elastic wool, usually dark 
brown or black, or of twisted cotton whipped with 
threads of silk and gold, coiled in several rings 
tightly round the head, making a covering at once 
picturesque, comfortable, and protective. The rich 
colours of the Bab. head-dress are described as 
‘ dyed attire,’ (Ezk 23^®). The article is now 
called hufiyeh (from the town of Kufah). After- 
wards a skull-cap came to be worn, with a napkin 
: usually white, or white wdth gold thread, folded 
into a long hand and wound round it. In 1 K 30®®* 
the head-band is drawn over the face to conceal 
the features, after the manner of Bedawin robbers. 
The of Dn 3^^ (KV tunics, EVm turbans. 
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of the original head-dress was represented by the 
gold circlet, and the scarf by the cap of cloth and 
the coronation veil. For military head-dress see 
Helmet. 

7. Border i Hem, Skirt 1 S 24^ ; 

tMl, Ex 39^ ; KpdcnreSov, Mt 9^®). The outer gar- 
ment had four cords with tassels ztztth, 

Nu 15®®, Dt 22^^ see Driver’s note) at the 
comers. To make the border and fringes large 
and conspicuous was part of the Pharisaic form 
(Mt 23®). The comer fringes are seen on the large 
\allith of synagogue worship, and on the small one 



of white cotton worn like an unseen ephod next to 
the shirt. In the large tallith, about 2 yds. sq., of 
white cotton or wool with black border or stripes, 
a sq. inch of coloured silk is sown on each comer 
inside, and through a hole made precisely in the 
middle of the patch, so as to make the opening a 
mathematical comer, there is passed a cord com- 
posed of eight threads and five Knots. This, with 
the numencal value of 600, makes up 613, 
the rabbinical number of commandments m the 
Law. During worship the tassel is taken in the 
hand and raised to the lips. The history and sig- 
nificance of the Fringes will be found fully dis- 
cussed under the art. Fringes, vol. li. p. 68^; see 
also the literature cited there. 

8. Napkin {(rovSdptov, Lk 19®®, Jn 20*^, Ac 19^). 
In a climate like that of Palestine the need of a 
napkin was occasioned not by cold so much as by 
dust and heat, as its name implies. At the present 
day it is used to wipe the face and the back of the 
hands, and is often partly folded in around the 
neck to protect the collar of the coat from per- 
sjiiiation and to give coolness. The same name is 
giv'cn by tlic Arabs to the small cotton cap which 
they wear under the woollen fez, and call an arldyeh 
(sweat-cloth). 

9. Sandals (rapSdXia, Mk 6®, 

Ac 12®). The primitive shoe or sandal was a flat 
sole of leather, wood, or matted grass with loops 
attached, through which the shoe-latchet, a leather 
thong, passed and strapr)ed in the foot. The 
Arab, na'al means the sole of the shoe, as being 
the principal part, thus pointing to the sandal 
origin. Even with the shoes or slippers of red, 
black, and yellow leather in common iisage, the 
ancient habits survive, as the nativ^es like to bend 
down the leather behind the heel, and make it 


more like a sandal. The wooden sandal in very 
common use has a strap nailed on to hold the foot 
across the toes, showing the beginning of the upper. 
Those worn by brides at the marriage feast are 
made 7 or 8 inches high to give the dignity of the 
cothurnus. Sandals are removed when entering a 
house or church, or any place where prayer is 
offered. The shoe being associated with outside 
defilement, and being the lowest article of dress, 
is used as an epithet of contempt and vituperation, 
and as an implement of beating. Socks are seldom 
worn, and in walking the shoe is often removed, or 
the foot with the shoe on is held up to shake out 
the dust. 

10. Female Dress. This so far resembled male 
attire as to make interchange possible and pro- 
hibited, Dt 22®. There was the sMin or shirt- 
dress, Is 3®® ; over it a MtMneth or tunic-robe, Ca 5®, 
bound with a girdle, Is 3®^. Over this, ladies of 
nobility wore an ungirded mM-U or robe after the 
pattern of Jo-cq-h’-' ‘coat,’ 2 S 13^®. Social life 
made it po-?‘-io’(.‘ jiI-o for women to have festival 
robes (Av ‘changeable suits of apparel,’ Is 3®®). 
There is mention of turbans, ornamental bands of 
silk, or embroidered linen, Is 3®®, probably rather 
deeper than those commonly worn by men. 
Another ornamental head-dress is described the 
term used for the priestly head-dress, These 
must have been very elaborate, judging from those 



BLBVATKD IIORIf. 

of the Egyptinn nioinirnont", and the tardiness with 
which the metal head-bowl and horn (Arab, tantur) 
were given up by the women of Syria in modern 
times. The horn was worn erect, day and night, 
the veil of a widow being black, others white. 

The chief articles of ^ecially fern, attire were 
the veils and mantles. There w (‘rc mujjl‘»rs (n'v;-), 
Is 3^®, thin face-veils T\'‘ -.'ji i/c in : !i'i and nun’s- 
veiling, the former i»:!/li'Iy colo.i-^.l with floral 
designs, used for the race and breast (Arab. 
hatin' a, mnnd^l). 

U is impo^^ible to say precisely what sort of 
mantle-robe the mantle. Is 3®^, may have 

been. The shawls (AV wimples), Is 3®^, 

were large veils of white lace, or tough muslin 
(white or indigo at present), 'worn over the head 
and falling down the back. Those worn by Bedawi 
and peasant women are often used for carrying 
grass, vegetables, or various parcel ■*, Eu 3“. 

The veils (anni Is 3-®) were the largest envelop- 
inor veils, now called by the Arabs izars, made of 
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white cotton, Hack twilled silk, or rich silk stuffs for women, and the love of respectful attention 
of the brightest colours and of highly ornamental and dignity makes the third equally so for men. 


FACE VEILS ( 1 . SYRIAN MOSLEM. 2 . EGYPTIAN. 3 . LEBANON BRUZE). 


patterns. This veil is one of the most familiar 
objects in the streets of Eastern towns. About 



HEAD AND BACK VEIL {Mltpohath). 

the caul (EVm ‘ networks,’ Is there is no 
certainty ; possibly it was a light netted veil covering 



MRGE Ymi (Rddtd), 


the hair and falling over the shoulders, set with 
tiny discs of silver and gold and other pendants, 
something like what is stul worn. So with regard to 
stomacher as the antithesis suggests 

some sort of girdle, highly or even fantastically 
ornamental in contrast with sackcloth, it may 
have heen the loose apron-sash with dangling rib- 
bons and attachments Avom by dancing girls. 

III. Oeiental Custom ant) thought cok- 
CETixi>fG Bkess, — Food and clothing are the two 
great requisites of the natm-allife, 1 Ti Cloth- 
ing is the second necessity. Of its three services, 
protection^ decency^ and ornament^ the warmth of 
the climate of Palestine causes the first to be less 
important than it is in colder countries, while the 
domestic customs make the second very important 


Clothing distinguishes man from the beast. ‘ To be 
unclothed ’is nob merely to suffer cold, but to be 
found naked ’ (2 Co 5^). The jihrase ' naked, and 
ye clothed me’ (Mt 25^^), over and above personal 
comfort to the individual, means restoration to 
human society and human dignity. ^ Clothed and 
in his right mind’ (Mk 5^'^) were two equal indica- 
tions that Legion was no longer an outcast. So 
to have fine apparel was apt to carry the assump- 
tion of all inward graces (Ja 2^). 

Eastern clothing is throughout an adaptation 
not only to climate but to character. Clothes are 
flung on and on with the same rapidity as that 
with wdiieli heat changes to cold and sunshine to 
starlight ; so it is with the quickly- varying moods 
of the people. Oriental clothes appear to the 
European to be cumbersome and prohibitive of 
exercise. This to the ordinary Oriental mind 
carries a subtle recommendation, implying that 
the wearer does not need to work. A common 
Arab proverb says, ‘ There is a blessing in being 
busy,’ but it is usually the spectator that quotes 
it. The loose and ornamental style of Oriental 
dress emphasizes the thought that the chief good 
of life is not in active achievement, but in rest and 
the privilege of rest. Among the trades a work 
loses in public respect in proportion as the worker 
has to take off clothing when engaged in it. All 
clothing above the undermost easily takes on 
meanings of office, investiture, and precedence. 
Brightness and colour are synonymous with 
happiness and prosperity, and grief of soul is 
expressed by the darkest object seen in nature, 
the intense black of goat hair ( Eev Orientals 
always travel in their best clothes ; it was scarcely 
necessary for the Gibeonites to assure Joshua that 
their raiment had been new when they started, 
except as indicating the length of their journey. 
In public w’orship Orientals are impressed and 
apparently satisfied by changed vestments and 
spectacular ritual to a degree that always puzzles 
the more ethical and introspective mind of the 
West. 

In the Bible there are numberless instances of 
I the employment of facts concerning dress for the ex- 
I pression of sjnritual truth. The metaphorical 
application is carried out in much detail, showing 
I that the subject was at once familiar and of 
extreme interest. ^ We have such phrases as 
'clothed with humility ’(IP 5^), 'the garment of 
salvation, the robe of righteousness ’ (Is 61^^), into 
which, is meant to be borne all that Oriental 
dress means with regard to completeness of cover- 
ing and dignified grace. The girdle, head-dress, 
and sandals are especially rich in similitudes of 
strength, honour, and defilement. Thus with ref. 
to the girdle^ there is the significance of its cleaving 
to the loins ( Jer 13^B ; of its being loosened ( Is 5^^) ; 
its strengthening value (Is 22-\ 1 P Eph ; 
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there is the pathos of being . t . girded 

(Jn 2 P®); and the mystery i support 

(Is 45*). 

Litbrattob. — Keil, Benzinger, and Nowack, Heh. Arch ; 
Schurer, MJP (see ‘ Clothing ' m Index) ; Oonder, Handbook to 
the Bible I Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah ^ (1887), i. 621-626; 
Thomson, Land and Book, 3 vols. 1881-1886 (see ‘Garments’ 
‘ 1 .. r -■ r ' each voL); Tristram, 
/,uv' •'/- Cv- o! I •' /’ /. r; .* j , >• 155-176; Maspero, 

Baton of Civilization (1896), p. 718 f.; “ " dte 

Abkandlungen(1866),p,2,0Qfl. \;, \ • 

DRINK.— See Food. DRINK-OFFERING.— See 
Sacrifice. 

DROMEDARY. — Besides the word ("i 3 ?) rendered 
dromedary, but which ought to have been tr^. 
young camel (see Camel), there are two words, 
rekesh (rendered in 1 K 4^^ dromedaries, and in 
Est 8 ^** mules, and in Mic swift beasts), and 
1 D 1 ram/mAh (Est 8 ^® AV young dromedaries), 
Bekesh (a rare synonym of d?d) probably denoted a 
^ecies of horse noted for some choice quality. 
That this g^uality was swiftness is quite uncertain. 
Bammdk is Pers. ramah, ‘flock’ or ‘herd’ (see 
Ges. Thes,), In Est 8 ^® ’ 35 , lit. ‘ sons of the herd,’ 

is tr^^ in EV ‘ bred of the stud.’ To all ‘i pricvn arice, 
then, we must drop the dromedary froin ihe Ji-L of 
Bible animals. G. E. Post. 

DROPSY.— See Medicine. 

DROSS (J’p, Kethibh j^d, sing, only in Ezk 
elsewhere always plur. d'jd, D':p). — For the 

process whereby dross was separated from the pure 
metal, see Furnace, Refiner. The word is 
sever^ times used in the OT iru 1 ; ■ for 
what is base and worthless, 6 5 /. 1 *- I ill ' ,<»' the 
wicked), Is !“• Ezk 22^®* ^ (of degenerate Israel). 

J. A. Selbie. 

DROUGHT.— See Crimes and Punishments, 
also Famine. 

DROYE.— This word is the equivalent in AY of 
two Heb. words. 1 . niy 'tder iGn 32 '*'). 'Ederhs, 
elsewhere rendered flodc (see Flock), except in one 
place (J1 1 ^®), where it occurs twice in the construct 
state, which is tr‘* * herds of cattle,^ and 

n*]^ ^flocks of sheep, ^ 2. mno mahdneh. This 
word, although rendered in Gn 33® AV drove, is 
rendered once in the same connexion (32’^) hands, 
and twice (32®) company. This last, which is the 
correct tr., is adopted by RV (cf. Gn 50®). See 
Herd. G. E. Post. 

DROWNING.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

DRUNKENNESS. — ^The spectacle of men beside 
themselves through alcoholic drink has been 
familiar from the begmning of historjr, and all 
languages have terms in which to describe it. It 
is a subject that appears in the Bible, as in other 
ancient writings. 

1 . Some of the terms used in the Scriptures in 
connexion with dhrunhenness, — The Heb. has no 
word that describes this vice, like the Eng. words 
‘drunken,’ ‘drunkard,’ ‘drunkenness,’ ‘inebriate,’ 
in terms derived from the physical ac( of diiishi^g 
It has two stems in common use \ 

sh&thdh, and np^) referring to the act of drink- 
ing; and each denotes indilh'K'ntly the drinking 
of water or wine or other liquids, drinking by men 
or by animals or by the ^ound. From one of 
these stems comes the word mashlceh, not often 
used, denoting a butler or cupbearer, one who 
serves wine at table (Neh 1 “, Gn 40' etc.). From 
the other comes the word mishteh, much used, 
denoting a formal feast, a banquet. This is often 
tr^* by the Gr. t 6 tos, and once (Est 7’) by <rvpvbaLov, 


Like the Gr. word, it has in it the idea of a social 
feast as a gathering where men drink together. 
This shows that the idea of social drinking is 
older than the differentiation of the Heh. language. 
Hence it is the more remarkable that the words of 
these Heb. stems never, of themselves, denote 1 
either vicious carousal or intoxication. They are 
sometimes used in connexion mth carousal or 
intoxication, but in such cases the author always j 
adds other words to indicate the vicious meaning. 
Even Ec 10 '^ is not an exception to this. See 
Banquet. 

A diflerent stem is rdwdh (nn), occurring 14 
times as a verb, and 6 times in all in the form of 
three different nouns. The idea is that of being 
brimful, or saturated, or soaked (Ps 23*, Job 37'', 

Is 58" 16® 34**^ etc.). It is possible to tr. the 
Heb., in every passage where these words occur, 
without recognizing an allusion to drunkenness. 

But LXX commonly tr. them by derivatives of 
lLeBi(a or irlvo), and they are no doubt to be re- 
garded as denoting drunkenness. It is as when 
we speak of a habitually drunken man as a soaker, 
or as sodden with drink (Jer 46'®, La 3'*). 

Another stem, sdhhd (xpp), is used in all 8 or 9 
times. Its meaning is nearly that of our Eng. ‘ to 
guzzle,’ that is, to drink in toxica ■ ' , v. 1 

stupefying effect. The active : ‘ i :■ v- 

the ^zzler as in the act, the passive participle 
describes him as affected by the liquor, the noun 
denotes either the liquor or the act of guzzling (Is 
56'®, Dt 21 ®®, Pr 23®®* Nah 1 '®, Is 1 ®®, Hos 4'®). 

More important than all these is the stem 
shdkhar (13^). The verb means to become in- 
toxicated, and in common use are the nouns 
shekhdr, ‘inio\i(*a{ iiig liquor’ (see STRONG Deink) ; 
shikkbr, ‘diunkard,* and A'MardTi, ‘drunkenness.’ 
Many hold that the word is the same with our 
sugar, and that group of words in the Western 
languages. If so, the Heb. word and the Western 
word start together with the fact that sugar is 
present at the formation of alcohol, but follow 
entirely different lines of meaning. The usage of 
the Heb. stem is abundant and clear, leaving no 
doubt as to its meaning. Hebrew-speakmg people 
were familiar with the spectacle of men overcome 
by alcohol, and they used the words of this stem 
to express this familiar fact. 

In NT, and in Gr. VSS of OT, quite a variety 
of terms are used, but we need mention only one 
‘ habitual intoxication ’ ; ‘ to 

::oxicated ’ ; peOBaKta, ‘ to make intoxicated ’ ; 
fieOBa-yia, ‘an intoxicant’; fjABvaos, ‘intoxicated.’ 

In their meaning and use (both literal and meta- 
phorical) the words of this group are similar to 
those of Hie Heb. gioup last mentioned. ! 

2. Particulars gircri in the Bible concerning 
drunkenness, — The OT and NT passages that 
give these particulars, though numerous, are too 
familiar to need direct citation. If one needs to 
refer to them, they are easily found by the help 
of a concordance. Of a:u ‘i. fui'-j ;•( - (-ne will 
easily recall the contest jo-jm lUiv. j v.i-K. kings, 
women, and truth, in 1 K - 3- ■ < 1 ’ nkenness 

of Holof ernes, as described in Jth 12 ®® 13®; the 
many references to drinking usages in Sir ; and 
other like passages. 

These various canon, or apocr. passages mention 
abundantly many of the familiar physical effects 
of drunkenness: staggering, reeling, dizziness, 
incoherent speech, redness of eyes, vomiting, stupid 
sleep, insensibility to blows, insatiable appetite 
fur more stimulant. They speak of its mental 
effects : exhilaration, jollitv, loss of good judg- 
ment, iiicor.^cd'.KMice of thought and purpose, 
inability 10 Iv<‘op -(fret", quarrelsomeness, shame- 
lessness, failure to remember afterwards what 
occurred while one was drunk, the purposed for- 
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getting of one’s *vl' -ik' f* its as the naked- 
ness of Noah, l'*■‘ l‘‘l^ ' i ‘ of Amnon, the 
sodden condition of Nahal. They speak of festal 
drinking, of usages compelling one to drink, or 
exempting him from compmsion (Est 1®), ^ of 
carousals, dissipations, excess, riot, of the Syrian 
khig drinking himself drunk in his tent in the 
face of the enemy, many times of the high-bom 
people of both Israel and Jndah as wasting their 
I)m>;-ity imd c :ergies in costly d linking feasts, 
(;f tr.e o()nnexi(ri of drunkenness with liccTiiioas- 
n« ■ ! of orgies in which the three 

w»:»'F', . . ;i . They spea\ of tlio p^^rmn*. *!t 

efiects ot these things on one’s (‘oa-ii ion or hn-, of 
the guzzler and the glutton who bring themselves 
to poverty, to loss of energy, to rags. They speak 
of sociological effects, of men who by reason of 
private dissipations neglect public duty, of men 
who ought to be ambitious to serve God and their 
country, but whose actual ambitions run in the 
line of ( oi'ii) 0 .:ndi!ig or drinking intoxicating 
beverages : o I - T)* ■ *■ , of con&euuent incapaci- 

tation lor leadership, and resulting oppression and 
injustice at home, and boundless defeat and 
slaughter by foreign invaders.^ 

In these and o ■ . ■« o'le can fail 

to the V : ^ r'< ,* ‘.i* drunken- 

isci-.s and evils in the biblical times, and their 
identity with the same evils as now existing. 
Especial importance attaches, therefore, to any- 
thing the Bible has to say in regard to the remedy. 

The author of Sir says : ‘ Wme drunk in season 
and to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul ; 
wine drunk largely is bitterness of soul, with 
provocation and conflict’ (31^^). Similar passages 
abound in ancient literature. They commend the 
moderate use of intoxicants, ana condemn the 
excessive use; generally drawing the line, how- 
ever, not between exhilaration and drunkenness, 
but between drunkenness that is regarded as occa- 
sional and seasonable and drunkeimess that is 
habitual and unseasonable. In view of this, it is 
worth noting that our canonical books contain no 
such passage. On the other hand, they unquali- 
fiedly condemn drunkenness. They lay down the 
]iropositioii, ‘Look not on the wine when it is red* 
(Pr 23®') In such cases as those of the ; ■ ! -'‘'Tv 
10®), of Daniel, of the Kechabites, of the . ■ 
they teach that even total abstinence is sometimes 
a duty. 

An account of the intoxicating liquors mentioned 
in the Bible will be found under the titles StroU'G 
Drink and Wine. See also Food. 

3. TMe difference between the ancient and the 
modem prrXUn*. — AViili all their many points of 
identity, i riorc i- a large and important group of 
differences. Any one too will <*«'■ refiilly study all 
the pass^es in the Bible which .'•peak of this 
matter will note that, in a large msdority of them, 
drunkenness is explicitly spoken of as the vice of 
the wealthy. Perhaps there is not an instance in 
which habitual drunkenness is attributed to any 
who are not wealthy. In modem times, on the 
contrary, drunkenness is supposed to be much 
more prevalent among the poor than among the 
well-to-do. This difference is not an accident. It 
is mainly the result of the cheapening of intoxi- 
cants, through iT»ir;ri)\o(’ f-'oeesses of distilling and 
brewing, w. the past two or three 

centuries. u'm i m* psice of enough wine or 
beer to make a man drank was eg[u3 to half a 
month’s wages, and no other intoxicants were to 
be had, it was impossible for most men to become 
sodden drunkards. The case is different when an 
hour’s labour will pay for an intoxicating quantity 
of cheap liquor. In the older time, habitual . 
drunkenness was possible for thousands where it j 
if now possible for hundreds of thousands. This i 


vast modem extension of the domain of intemper- 
ance should not be " . ‘ ^ ■ .»^hen we study the 

Bible for practical ■. ‘ subject. To this 

might be added a large number of impojtant 
ditfexences of detail between ancient life and 
modern life that have bearings on the question in 
hand. The outcome of such a comparison is that r 
drunkenness and its attendant evils, inexcusable, ^ 
widespread, harmful, and dangerous as they were 
in the civilizations in which the Scriptures were , 
written, are immeasurably more so in our existing 
civilization, and we ought to deal with the problem 
accordingly. W. J. Beecher. 

DRUSILLA (Apoi5(TiXXa).--See Herod, 

i DUKE. — This word being !:• ’’i d AV mth 
two exceptions* to the chie. - «>■ !.•.•>.'*, the im- 
pression & formed that in the family of Esau this 
was a hereditary title, as it is in Britain now. 

It is, however, never a title in AV, but a general 
expression for ‘ chief,’ being formed from Lat. dux 
(the word in the Vulg.), and the tr. of a word 
or ^allihph) which is also applied to the princes 
of Jndah (Zee 9^ 12®- ^ See CHIEF, iL 3). 

The Heb. word is probably more apecidc than its Eng. equiva- 
lent, being heldbyDillmann (on Gn 3015) to be derived from 

a * M .<1 . so properly *a cbiliarch,' and understood by 

I- I > li. 9) ‘to denote properly the leader of a 

da/n^ and as ‘ probably the indigenous name borne in Edom by 
*« while in Eng. ‘duke ’was 

.• ji|'i I .'!** *.!.«« » ■ «.! .an’, ard ", ■‘^^'1 

\ r. lu • • >' — yir'J.I ,7: ii' iron, 

■ J, .{ •! w I- t < » ; * ' - !i- ’ ■C'‘iicer, 

I. "w .«* N '.'V -ir 1,1. 

I. :! 1 iC‘ • I .(.<'■ I i ‘ w&«, 

L 31) calls Gideon ‘a du ; ! I i i - . the 

Messiah, Mt 28 ‘And thou, Bethleem, the loud of Juda, art not 
the leest among the prynces of Juda ; for of thee a duyk schal 
go out, that schal goueme my puple of Israel’; and Select 
WorJfcs, iiL 137, ‘Jesus Christ, duke of cure batel, tagbt u-s iwe 
of ]»'idcDCo, and not to feght bodily.’ Between and 
(thai IS, when AV was made) the title was extinct in England 

J. Hastings. 

DULCIMER.— See Music. 

DUMAH (.-rpn).— 1. Son of Ishmael (Gn 25“ 1 Ch 
1®®), representing some Arabian tribe or locality. 
'There are many places of this name mentioned by 
the Arabian geographers, . ’ ■ ' ‘ ‘ \ ' 

idaumunfnom.umi.dau/r 

wild nut, common m Arabia Deserta (Doughty, 
Travels in A. D., Index). The most importyiit of 
the places called after it, DuTnat ahJmjidf I (also 
wdttm Daumat Tf >‘1 ua- idc.'ii ' by the 
earlier Mohamm^ ■. f v ..si c place 

mentioned in Gn (Yakut, s,v,) ; and it is proBable 
that the same place is referred to by Pliny (Mjy vi. 
32), whoisacquaiiUed m iib a DomtHha in the nsugl*- 
bourhood of the Thamiideni (a** well as a 'rhiiirMti ), 
and Ptolemw, who mentions a city Aoviiedd or 
Aovfmidd in Arabia Deserta (v. 19, 7), as well as a 
city of importance of the same name in Arabia 
Felix (viii. 22, 3). Stephanua Byz. s,v. quotes 
Glaucus in the second book of his Arabian Anti’ 
pities as meiilioning a city of the name, and 
Porphyry, De Abstinent, ii. 66, asserts that an 
Arabian tribe named Dumathii sacrificed a boy 
every year, and buried him under the altar whicii 
they used as an idol, probably with reference to 
the same place. Its site is fixed by the geographer 
Al-Bekii (i. 353) as ‘ten days’ journey from 
Medina, ten from Cufa, eiglit fiom Damfiscms, and 
twelve from Misr’; hut by ATas'iidi {Bibl Geog. 
Arab. vii. 248) as * five from Medina, and fifteen 
or thirteen from Damascus,’ the latter numbers 
being probably more correct. The ‘suk Duma,’ 

*The one exception is Jos ISU 'dukes of Sihon* 

RY * princes’), and the other 1 Mac 1088, where Jonathan Mao^ 
cabseus is said to have been made a ' duke * by king Alexandet 
{arructTryti, RY ‘captaiu’X 
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discovered by Burckhardt in the Jauf {Travels in 
Syria, 662), has been identified with it partly on 
the ground of the correspondence of the names of 
the surrounding villages with those mentioned by 
the geographers (of. Ritter, ErdJcunde von Arahien^ 
ii. 360-388). The only further reference to it in 
the Bible is perhaps to be found in the heading of 
Is ^ where an obscure oracle in a strange 
dialect is introduced with the words ' the massa!' 
of Dumah ’ ; for this the LXX substitutes Idumaea, 
and many modem critics are inclined to interpret 
the name Dumah (in Heb, ‘silence’) allegorically. 
It is probable that more accurate knowledge of 
the jpurport of the oracle would show the geo- 
grapnicM interpretation to be right. 2. Name of 
one of the mountain cities of Judah (Jos 15®^) 
according to the reading of most of the editions ; 
but in that of Ginsburg, Rumah (n^n) is substituted, 
and this reading h by the LXX (’Pe/x^'d 

or ’Pov/xd) and the \ s. / ! : is probable, however, 

that the ordinary reading Dumah is correct. In 
the Onomast, Aou/xd is given as the name of a large 
' ■ ’■ ' e Daroma, seventeen miles from 

■ ■ (Beit Jibrin) ; and it was identified 

by Robinson with Khirhet Daumah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beit Jibrin, where are to be seen the 
ruins of a village situated on two hills separated 
by a valley, with remains of many cisterns and 
caves excavated in the rock, belonging to the 
Canaanite or Jewish epoch, as well as vestiges of 
Christian buildings. The ‘seventeen miles’ of 
the Onomast, is an overstatement, due to the tor- 
tuous routes followed in the mountain country 
(Guerin, Jud6e, iii, 359-361). 

D. S. Margoliotjth. 

DUMB.— See Medicine. 

DUNG.—l. Used in the East as manure (Lk 13®) 
and for fuel ; especially that of cattle, where wood 
and charcoal are scarce or unattainable. In Eastern 
cities there is usually a receptacle for the offal of 
cattle, whence it is carried out and either burnt or 
used as manure. Directions | ■ i , 

are given in Dt 23^®"^^ ; and is !■*'«■- o ■ 

the dung of the animals was burnt outside the 
camp (Ex 29^^ Lv gw Nu 19®). 

2. The word is used (a) to express conteinpt and 
abhorrence, as in the case of the carcase of Jezebel 
(2 K 9*^) ; and in that of the Jews ( Jer 9^^, Zeph 1^^). 
!'/ T-» d mg upon the face was a sign of 

111. 'I! <ni ^1^,I 2^). (c) As reprc>cnting worth- 

lessness, St. i^aul counted all things but dung that 
he might win Christ (Ph 3®). E. II DLL. 

DUNG GATE.— See Jbbusalem. 

DURA (K^n Dn 3^, a plain ‘ in the province of 
Babylon ’). Etym. uncertain. The word may be 
connected with the Bab. duru, a strong wall or 
fortification, possibly also with Dor (Jg 1^) and 
with nw. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 6) mentions 
it as situated E. of the Tigris. The distance of 
such a locality from Babylon seems to preclude the 
possibility of Its being the same as that alluded to 
in Daiiief. The validity of this objection depends 
upon the extent of territory which may be re- 
garded as included in the expression npiiD?. The 
same objection of distance apjdies to the place of 
this name which occurs in Polybius (v. 48), which 
was on the Euphrates near the mouth of the 
Chaboras, more than 200 miles N.W. of Babylon. 

A third (and the most probable) locality sug- 
gested is to the E. of Babylon, where Oppert found 
what appears to be the base of a great statue, near 
a mound known as Ddair. G. Walker. 

DURE. — The simple vb. ‘ dure * (fr. Lat. durare, 
be hard,* ‘last’) is now obsoL, its place being filled 


by ‘ endure.’ It occurs in AV Mt 13*®^ only : * Yet 
hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a 
while ’ (RV ‘ endureth for a while,* Gr. 7r/>oV/faepos 
^errx, lit. ‘is temporary’; Wyc. ‘is temper^,’ 
Rhem. ‘is for a time’; ‘dureth’ is Tindale’s word, 
who translates the same expression in Mk 4^^ by 
‘ endure,’ and is followed by AV). ‘ During,* still 
in use, is the pres. ptep. of this verb ; cf. Tindale, 
Works, p. 476: ‘when the disciples were come 
together vnto the breakyng of the bread, Paule 
made a sermon duryng to niydu'ghi.’ Nob in AV, 
‘during’ is introduced by RV' into Mt 26®, Jn 2^® 
13^ Rev 11®. Durable is still in use, and applicable 
to clothing, as Is 23^®, but scarcely now to riches, as 
m Pr 8^®. Cf. Purchas, Pil, p. 28 : ‘ They might 
take up their Crosse, and follow the second Adam 
unto a durable happinesse.’ J. Hastings. 

DUTY is that which is due. In mod. Eng. it is 
only that which is due hy one, but formerly expressed 
also that which is due to one. This is the meaning 
of Ex 21^®, AV ‘ If he take him another wife ; her 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage shall 
he not diminish ’ (so RV). Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Mt 
20^^* ‘Take that which is thy duty, and go thy 
waye,* and of Lk 12^ ‘ to geve them their deutie 
of meate at due season ’ ; and Knox, Hist, p, 117 : 

‘ I will serve my Prince with body, heart, goods, 
strength, and all that is in my power, except that 
which is God’s duty, which 1 will reserve to him 
alone.’ Shaks. uses the word in both senses, Tam. 
of Shrew, iv. i. 40 : ‘ Do thy duty, and have thy 
duty.* For the biblical conception of Duty, see 
Ethics. J. Hastings. 

DWARF is the rendering in AV and RV of pi, 
a word (Lv 21^®) denoting one of the physical 
disqualifications by which a priest was unfitted foi 
service. The word means thin, lean, small. Ifc is 
applied to Pharaoh’s lean kine (Gn 41* etc.), to 
the minute grains of manna (Ex 16^^), to the still, 
small voice (1 K 19^*), and in other like instances. 
The conjecture that it here means a dwarf is plaus- 
ible. But others regard it as meaning an unnatur- 
ally thin iMMii -n con -;nr ji| (‘. perhaps. The Sept. 
{i<p7p^os) and Vulg. connect this -j■cci^l(^l^ioIl with 
the one that follows, as indicating ii(‘ c< .i\c eyes. 
So the meaning must be regarded as imcertain. 

W. J. Beecher. 

DYEING. — The art of dyeing is not mentioned 
in Scripture, but dyed stuffs are referred to in 
various passages, and hence it is altogether 
probable that dyeing was known to the Israelites. 
The coloured stufis mentioned are imrph\ 

and scarlet*, these aU occurring logt^'Jicr iu 
the d( (Mipiioii of the hangings of the tabernacle 
(Ex 26'*'’;. * would seem that the yam was dyed 

before weaving (cf. Ex 35*®), as we know was the 
custom of the E^ptians (d. Wilk. Ane. Eg, ii. 
p. 166, ed. 1878), &om whom the Israelitish women 
may have acquired the art. The E^ptians were 
certainly «cfiuainted with the art of dyeing by the 
use of chemicals, though they may not have under- 
stood the chemical properties of the materials em- 
ployed (cf. Pliny, XXXV. 11, and VVilk. ii. 168, 169), 
ana the Hebrews no doubt knew something of it at 
the time of the Exodus. At a later period they may 
have learned from the Phoenicians the process of 
making the Tyrian purple, so renowsicfl among (l.o 
ancients ; but it is not probable that i !i(‘y pnxi .n 1 1 . 
it, as they could not readily procure ihe shell-tish 
used in its manufacture. The purple of the taber- 
nacle, if made by the Hebrews, must have been 
obtained from other sources and hy other methods. 
Purple occurs in Pr 31** as the clothing of the 
virtuous woman ; and as it stands in a long list of 
items of her handiwork, it may indicate mat she 
knew how to make it. Scarlet was obtained by a 
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process similar to that of purple, as we learn 
from Kenrick, JPkcen. ch* viii., and Bawlinson, 
Phcen. ch. viii. Blue was doubtless obtained from 
indigo, which was known to the Egyptians from 
their commerce with India (Wilk. ii* 164). See 
Colours. 

KamB* sldns ‘dyed* red (q' 9^^9 nhy) are 


mentioned in Ex 25®. This process the Hebrews 
could have learned also from the Egyptians (cf. 
Wilk. ii. 185). The art is still carried on in Syria, 
and large quantities of skins are tanned red for the 
native shoes and saddles. Foeteb. 

DySENTERY.--See Medicine, 


E 


E, — The symbol ordinarily used in criticism^ of 
Hex, to signify the work of the [second] Elohist. 
See Hexateuch. 

EAGLE msher^ derSs, aquila), — The Amh. 
retains the same name, in a modified form, nisr^ 
substituting sin for skin. This term is used by 
the Arabs for the vultures, of which there are four 
^ecies in the Holy Land. (1) Gypmttis harhatus, 
Uuv., thelamxnergeier, the D’\^peres of the Hebrews, 
AV ossifrage, Arab. *aniXk, (2) Gyps/ulvus, Sav., 
the griffon. (3) Neophron percnoptemSf L., the 
Egyptian vulture, called in Arab, raham or dejdj- 
Fvrauny Pharaoh^s hen. It is the gier eagle of 
AV, not of RV. (4) Vultur monachm^ L. 

It is also used for the true eagles, of which there 
are eight gpecies in the Holy Land.^ (1) AquUa 
chryscetus^ L., the ospray of A V , which is the golden 
eagle, 'ozniyydh. (2) A. heliaca, Sar., the 
imperial eagle. (3) A, clanga^ Pall., the greater 
spoiled eagle, and Dcihaj)'' A.pomarina, Brehm, the 
U.-M j ■'poircd eagle, of N\hich, however, only one 
specimen has been noted. (4) A, rapax, Temm., 
the tawny eagle. (5) A. pennata, Gmel. (6) A, 
Nipn7et7sisy Hodges, the steppe eagle. (7) A. 
hovelH, Temm. (8) Ovremtus Gallicus, GmeL, the 
short-toed eagle. The last is easily recognized by 
its large flat head, its huge golden eyes, and 
brightly spotted breast. Its short toes and tarsi 
are covert with tesselated scales to protect it 
from the serpents on which it pr^s. It is the 
most abundant of the eagle tribe m Palestine. All 
the above birds are included by the Arabs under 
the generic term nisrsznesher, even those which 
have also specific names, as the ossifrage, the 
ospray, and the Egyptian vulture. They agree in 
swiftness of flight (Dt 28^ etc), in soaring high 
into the air (Pr 23® 30^®, Is 40®^), in making their 
nests in high trees or inaccessible rocks (Job 
Jer 49^®), and in keenness of vision (Job SO^®), 

The expression ‘enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle* (Mic 1*®), refers to the griffon, which has its 
head and neck free from feathers. The references 
to feeding on the slain (Job 39®®, Mt 24®®) are not to 
be understood of vultures alone, as eagles also w^ 
feed on dead animals if they find them. But it is 
especially applicable to the griffon and Pharaoh’s 
hen. 'liierefore in such passages (cf, Pr 30^^ 
Mt 24®®) the allusion is generic. The ‘ravenous 
bird from the East^ (Is 46^^) describes Cyrus, prob- 
ably in allusion to the fact that the griffon was 
the emblem of Persia, and embroidered on its 
standard. This emblem in various forms has been 
copied by the Romans, Russians, Austrians, Ger- 
mans, and by the United States. 

The renewal of the youth of the eagle (Ps 103®) 
is an allusion to its longevity, which sometimes 
readies a hundred years. The eagle is one of the 
‘ living creatures* of Ezk 1“ Rev 4*^. It has been 
Rdopio<I as an emblem of St. John (in Irenseus of 
St. ^t^lTk ow iiig to bis insijrht into the divine char- 
acter, and ids pow or of looking at the divine glory. 


The ‘hearing on eagles* wings’ (Ex 19^) is clearly 
ir»ctnp’'oricnk and does not refer to any habit of 
the eagle. The passage in L»t 32^^ ‘As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on hex wings,* is explained by the preceding 
verse, which reads, ‘ He found him m a desert land, 
and in the waste, howling wilderness ; he led him 
about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple 
of his eye*; and in the following verse, ‘So the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.* The allusion is to the fostermg 
care of the eagles for their young, and the pains 
they take to lure them from the nest and teach 
them to fly. These are well-known facts. It 
would be no wise difi&cult for an observer to fancy, 
in their evolutions, that the old birds actually bore 
up the younger ones in the air, as well as fluttered 
over them. G. E. Post. 

EAR "dzen, ods ). — ^Hearing is associated with 
obedience as seeing is with conviction. In the 
East when an order is given, the responsive gesture 
is to lift the hand to the head and breast, implying 
that the order is understood and wDl be carried 
out. Thus also in the Arabian Nights, after a 
command by a superior, the invariable reply is, 

‘ Hearing and obeying ! * 

Eye, ear, and heart are concrete terms for 
understanding, will, and affection, and the gospel 
is declared to be something beyond human 
tliouglils, desires, and passions. Men had at all 
times oiler d sacrifices to influence the will of the 
gods aii|)euli‘d to, but here God made the sacrifice 
TO load enntivc the will of man. ‘Ear hath not 
heard ’ (1 Co 2®). Its limit is in man’s willingness 
to listen (Mt 13®, Rev etc,). Assurance 

concerning God’s ability to hear is drawn from 
the fact that He planted the ear ( Ps 94®). The alien- 
ated heart is called an uncircumcised ear (Jer 6^®). 

The boring of a slave’s ear by his consent was 
the token of life-long surrender and ownership 
(Ex 21® ; but not Ps 40®, see Kirkpatrick, ad loc ,) ; 
the tip of the ear was tonchea with blood in 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lv 8®®**) 
and in the cleansing of a leper • the 

cutting off' of the ears is mentioned as one of the 
atrocities perpetrated by an enemy (Ezk 23®®) ; to 
incline the ear is a frequent expression for to give 
attention (Pa 45^®, Pr 22^’ etc.); the ears tingle 
at dreadful news (1 S 2 K 21^, Jer 19®) ; 
to open one’s ear n 7 |) is a common expres- 
sion for to reveal a secret to one (1 S 9^® 20®'^®* 

2 S 7®^, 1 Ch 17^ etc.). G. M. Mackib. 

EAR. — To ‘ear’ is to plough (Old Eng. erian, 
connected with dpb^iv and arare), as ‘After that 
he tempereth it with dong, then eareth it, soweth 
it, anef haroweth it * [Pilgr, Perf. 1526, p. 23) j 
‘A silver saucer . . , was eared up by a plough * 
(Harrison, England, L 361). In AV, Bt 2U ‘A 
rough valley, which is neither eared nor sown 
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(RV 'plowed*; so at Gn 45®, Ex 34=1, 1 S 8^); 
Is 30^ ' the young asses that ear the ground ’ (RV 
« till/ Heb. * work/ as m Dt 21^). 

J. Hastings. 

EARNEST* — There are three well-known NT 
passages in which this word oecurs ; Eph ‘ The 
earnest of our inheritance ’ ; 2 Co 1^® and 2 Co 5^ 
‘ The earnest of the Spirit/ In aU three instances 
the Greek word (introduced perhaps by Phoenician 
traders) is the same, d/5pa/3c&j». Its Lat, equivalent 
is arrha or arrhabo (not pignus), and its Eng. 
arles^ now obsolete except in Scotland. The corre- 
sponding word in Heh. jUTy (Gn 38^^- means a 
pledge or token, something to be returned when 
the terms of the contract have been observed ; 
but by arrhabo^ arleSj we are to under- 

stand a first instalment, given as a sure and 
binding engagement that the rest shall follow 
in due time. ^ The earnest is a pledge, but it is a 
pledge consisting of part of the possession, or 
benefit, or blessing with which the contracting 
parties are concerned. The arles given to a servant 
signifies that a contract has been entered mto, and 
it IS a binding promise that the wages agreed 
upon wiE be forthcoming when the term of engage- 
ment has expired. ^ It is really a part of the wages, 
and it is the same in kind as the money payment 
to be afterwards made. In very olden times a 
similar formality used to obtain in connexion with 
the conveyance of land, or bouses, or mills. In 
buying a field, the purchaser bad given him a clod 
of earth as an earnest that, at the appointed time, 
he should enter upon complete possession. When 
houses were transferred from one owner to another, 
the purchaser or receiver had handed him some of 
the thatch as arles or earnest that by and by the 
whole property should pass over into his posses- 
sion. fn the case of a mill, some small piece of the 
machinery was passed from hand to hand. These 
simple ceremonies were as bmding as an a^ee- 
ment written upon i .'i’" and made valid by 
the impression of a Government stamp. The idea 
underlying them all appears in various forms in 
Scripture history. Abraham’s sojourn in Canaan 
was a kind of earnest to a wanderer like him that 
bis seed should by and by possess the land. When 
Abraham’s servant, having gone to Mesopotamia 
to fetch a wife for Isaac, gave Rebekah a nose-ring 
and bracelets and jewels of gold and silver, these 
were to her an earnest of Isaac’s wealth, and the 
evidence of a comfortable home in Canaan. Using 
the word in the sense above explained and illus- 
trated, the apostle tells us that the work of the 
Holy Spirit m our hearts is an earnest of our 
heavenly inheritance. Christian knowledge, holi- 
ness, and hajipine^i' arc not only n -1 but also 
a foretaste ot li eavcii’s bliss. Sec E • ■ . . > /. f . p. 68f . 

G. M. Philps. 

EAR-RINGr. — Dj^ nezem, orig. nose-ring (ot^n 

Gn 24^, f )^17 'pp Is 3^^ cf. Ezk where 
fir^ clause should read as in RV * I put a ring 
upon thy nose’), perhaps equiv. to nij m Ex 35^ 
(AV bracelet, Rv biooch) ; also ^plied to ear- 
ring, D’ 91 |n, Gn 35^ In RV it is tr. ring, 

where the text makes no special reference to nose or 
ear. For the nose the nezem was a plain ring of 
gold worn either in the wing or central cartilage 
of the nose. For the ear the circular form (Vu;; 
Ezk 16“) was the most common, but usually 
ornamented with some sacred or I V -i*; ■.* v “ ’ 
or having one 4.. more balls attacnea, hence caileci 
Is (AV chains, RV pendants). In Is 3^ 
for AV ‘ ear-rings,’ RV gives ' amulets ’ (see 
Amulet). Such rings formed an important part 
of the bride’s ornaments (Gn 24^}. At the present 
day in Syria, when a young peasant \vornan comes 
into town with her friends to buy the marriage 
outfit, the first purchase is usually that of the ear- 


rings. Ear-rings are now confined to women, 
being regarded as barbaric and effeminate when 
worn by men. Among the Bedawin, in the case 
of an only son, the ear-ring is sometimes worn as 
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an amulet in the form of a large silver ring sus- 
pended round the outer ear, with discs or balls 
attached to the lower half of the ring, hanging 
visible below the lobe of the ear. Rings for nose 
and ear formed the material of the golden calf (Ex 
322), of Gideon’s image (Jg 82^), and were offered 
for the furnishing of the taDemacle (Ex 3522). 

LirERATUKE. — ^Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 107 ; Lane, Modem 
Muv'iid A. ‘Female Ornaments*); Wilkinson, Ana. 
I • p. 11 Il ; Hartmann, Hebraenn, iu. 205 ; Wellsted, 
Travels, i 821 ; Hanner, Obs. i7. 811, 314; "Mon'i c* • .Ti; 

G. M. M \rKL\:. 

EARTH is the tr. of various Heh. and Gi. terms, 
the most notable of which are — 

1 . npiK (deriv. uncertain, perhaps from a root 
containing notion of being tilled, or of V// 
covering and closely fitting. See Oxf. it* /. 
a.®.), which with its LXX and NT (•(nii\ silent 7 $ G 


and NT (•(piiv silent 7 $ G 


used (1) of the earth as tilled, Gn 2'* (U c. 1 huice 
rjp'ixn husbandman, Gn 92 ®. (2) Of earth as a 

material substance, from which were fashioned 
man Gn 2 ^ animals v.^®, vessels Is 45® (see 
PoTTEEy), of which at times altars were made 
Ex 202^, cf. 2 K 5 ^"^, and which was put upon the 
head as a token of woe or of contrition 1 S 
2 S 1®, Neh 9 ^. In this last reference the term more 
frequently employed is 1217 = dust, which is rendered 
earth in such passages as Gn 26^®, J ob 8^® 192 ® 28^ 
30® 4122, Is 2^®, Dn 12®. (3) Of earth as the visible 
surface of the globe, in such phrases as * every- 
thing that creepeth upon the face of the earth ’ (RV 
‘ground’) Gn 1®® 6®® etc. (4) Of earth as = land or 
country Gn 47^®, Is 19^'^, esp. of the Holy Land 
Zee 2 ^ 2 . (5) Of earth as=wnole earth Gn 12* 28^^. 

This last usage is rare, and, like the preceding, 
bciong' rather to — 

2. n? Un Aram, portions of Ezr and Dn ni<, 
Syr. ar'd*), which is used (1) of earth as opposed to 
heaven Gn cf. Mt 28^® ; (2) of earth as opposec' 
to sea Gn 1®®, cf. Mk 4^ 6^^ j (3) of the whole earth 
Gn 18^®, or its inhabitants Gn 1®, cf. Lk 18® 21®® ; 
(4)=land, country, district Gn W® 19^, cf. Mt22® 
4*®; (5) as synonymous with n??7Sf=soil Gn 

cf, Mt 13®. See Ground. 

3. A poetic synon. of is (perhaps fr. a root 
= productive ; according to Hommel, Expos. Times, 
1897, viii. 472, it had originally a mythologicfil 
sense), 1 S 2®, Is 14®i etc. Both n? ^-nd S 50 are 
reproduced in the LXX by yi) and olKcvp^vij, the 
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latter of whicli occurs a good many times also 
in NT, 6.g. Lk 4«, Eo 10^, Kev 16"^. 

See further COSMOGONY, Wokld. 

J. A. Selbie. 

EARTHQUAKE.— Palestine has from time imme* 
morial been a country subject to earthquakes, and 
it is therefore not surprising that several references 
to these phenomena should be found in Holy Writ- 
Nor is it improbable that during prehistoric times, 
especially during the Miocene and Pliocene epochs, 
it was even more liable to seismic shocks than 
in the former period, when we consider that the 
regions beyond the Jordan witnessed volcanic 
eruptions on a vast scale from craters and foci 
which are now altogether dormant.* 

The references in this article will be restricted 
to the region of Pal. and the adjoining territories 
of Byria, Asia Minor, and Arabia Petrsea, and the 
subject win be treated under the foU. heads : — 

1. Historical. 2. Prophetic. 3. P; i !' ■. .rik- - 
of the Christian Era. 4. Origin of i a-, • 

Phenomena. 5. Literature. 

1. Historical.— (a) r ' ; k-j.: V- Sinai 
on the giving of the ■ ■ i ' c . 'nount 

quaked greatly* (Ex 19 ^ 8 ). 

{b) Earthquake accompanied by fissures and 
sinking of the ground, hy which Korah and his 
companions were destroyed (Nu 16®^ also Jos. 
Ant, rv. iii. 3). 

(c) K;r thr lake in the days of Saul (1 S 14^). 

(d) kli^ai , decing fioin :iic wrath of Jezebel, finds 
a refuge on the solitary heights of Horeh (Mount 
Sinai) in Arabia Petraea (1 K 19^^). Assuming 
Jebel Mus^ to be actually the mount in question, 
tradition has handed down to ns the name of ^ the 
cave from which the prophet witnessed the effects 
of the earthquake. At about 200 feet below the 
summit of this mountain there lies in a recess a 
circular pool surrounded by rocks of granite and 
porphyry penetrated at one spot by a cave, prob- 
ably of artificial origin, kTiomi amoimst the Arabs 
and the monks of St CatlicriTi(3 as * Elijah*s cava’ 
The position and ^iiirouri«iin'> fit in so well with 
the narrative that it would be useless to call in 
question the truth of this identification.f The 
solitude of the place would have afibrded the 
prophet protection; the cave, shelter; and the 
pool, water to quench his thirst. 

(e) Earthquake in the reign of Uzziah. This 
earthquake must have been one of extraordinary 
severity, as it is twice referred to. Am H and Zee 
14® ; and from the latter passage we may infer that 
it caused a precipitate flight of the inhabitants of 
Jems., and may have been accompanied by iissur- 
ing of the earth at the Mount of Olives. The 
exact date cannot be determined, as Uzziah’s reign 
was long, extending from c, B.c. 790-740. 

(/) B.C. 31, Sept. 2. In the reign of Herod an 
earthquake occurred in Judaea, ‘ such as had not 
happened at any other time,* destructive to men 
ana animals (Jos. Ant, xv. v. 2). 

(g) Earthquake at the Crucifixion. In this 
case the earthquake described in Mt 27®^ was one 
of the miraculous manifestations of divine power 
which accompanied the death of our Lord on the 
cross, and was followed by rending of the rocks 
and of the veil of the tem^e, and opening of the 
tombs, A.D. 29. 

(A) Earthquake at Philippi. This has often been 
considered a niimculous mjinifcst.iition of divine 
mwer, called forth for the release from prison of 
5t. Paul and Silas, A.D. 51. 

•In Keith Johnston’s Phj/sical alwln Preatwich’s 

Ifap o/ Active and Extvnct Volcano^ttt (,Geologi/t vol. i ), the 
region of Phi. and Syria is shoivu as one greatJy subject to 
earthquake shocks. 

f The only other rival is that of SerbdJ , but the claims of 
J. Mush to be Horeb far outweigh those of Serbhl. See Stanley, 
SKnai and Pal., ed. 1860, p. 49 ; Pictvaregque Pal., p. 113. j 


2. Prophetic. — Earthquakes being amongst 

the most terrible and impressive of natural phe- 
nomena, are made use of in the Bible for prophetic 
imagery connected with future calamitous events ; 
thus— (a) ‘she (Ariel or Mount Zion) siiall be 
visited of the Lord of hosts with thunder and 
with earthquake’ (Is 29®, KV). (b) ‘And there 
shall be famines and earthquakes in divers places 
(Mt 247). (c) ‘And I saw when he 1 

sixth seal, and there was a great » ’ 

(Rev 6^2). (d) ‘ And he^ (the angel) taketh the 

censer, and he filled it with the fire of the altar, 
and cast it upon the earth ; and there followed 
thunders, and voices, and * i 7 = r,nd an 
e;. -t’lr-ijik-c* 'Rc-vS®}. (e) ‘ \ killed 

]i! I 10 <-i, I'lqnjikc seven thousand persons’ (Rev 

(/) ‘And there was a great o. • ’ ■ :,\i 
such as was not since there were mci 
^ (JEioV 

3. Earthquakes op the Christian Era. — 
Out of the large number of recorded earthquakes, 
of greater or less intensity, from which Pal. and 
the neighbouring countries have sufiered, only a 
few of special importance can be noticed here. 

(1) isia Minor , the cities of Laodicea, 

‘ i ■ . • and Agathicum were overthrown 

(Mar," Conies, p* 46, quot. by Mallet). 

<2) A.D. 651. Felt over Pal., Arabia, and Syria (Theophanes, 
p. 192). 

(3) A.D. 658 Month of June ; very destructive in Pal. and 

Syria (Theoph. p. 282). 

(4) A.D. 746. Jems, and surrounding regions suffered greatly 

(Theoph. p. 363). 

(5) A.®. 766. A severe shock of earthquake occurred at 

Jems., whereby the Haram es-Sherif Mosque of 
Omar’) was much injured (Besant and Palmer, ffist. 
Jerusalem, ed. 1888, p. 97). 

(6) A.®. 859. Earthquake throughout Syria ; in Antioch 

1600 bouses were thrown down (AbulfaraJ, p. 166, 
quot. by Mallet). 

(7) A.®. 1036. T:.ir‘h'i : .Ico Iw which Jems, was much 

injtired p 7.i7; 

(8) A.®, 1170. Succession of earthquakosi pTsss'-fi 

Pal., which, by their violence and fioq » i , I ■*'! .ill 
men’s hearte with fear ; hundreds perished m the rains 
of their houses ; gpnef and consternation spread around 
(Mist. Jerusal^, p. 352). 

(9) A.D. 1202 (or 1204). An earthquake shook Pal. from end 

to end ; Damascus, Tyre, and NablCis were reduced to 
heaps of nuns; the walls of Acre and Tripoli fell; 
Jems, alone seemed spared, and there Christian and 
Mohammedan met together to thank God for their 
safety (Hist. Jerusalem,, p. 492; Abulfeda, Ann. iv. 

p. 211). 

(10) A.D. 1402. Coast of Syria affected ; sea retired and then 

invaded the land; several towns mined (Muratori, t. 
xviii. p. 974). 

(11) A.®. 1769. An earthquake protracted through a period 

of three months, m which Acco, Saphat, Baalbek, 
^ ■ ■ , werc*se\c‘rol> injun‘d(FoZcanoe^, 

I’U r. I* -'wr.' ;• 210). 

(12) A. ' ' «' *1 ,, IJi an earthquake occurred at 

-\l(pi->, ory ten or twelve seconds, b;^ which 

ll.'i MW II I ■ ('r with several others in Syria, were 
converted into aheap. ' r-i m ^ . “i. 1 
were destroyed (Ohesn ■ , r.- r* cj t - ■ '/.r /. •« / n ‘*'e 'i “ •; 

(13) a.®.^ 83^, 1st Jan. Great earthquake in Pal. by which 

the town of Safed was destroyed, with many of the 
inhabitants (Tnstram, Land of Israel, p. 681). 

4. Origin of Earthquake Phenomena.— 
From the observations made by Hopkins, Lyell, 
and others regarding the cause and nature of 
earthquakes, it seems ch'arly established that they 
have their origin in some sudden impact of gas, 
steam, or molten matter, impelled by gas or steam 
under high pressure, beneath the solid crust. The 
effect of such impact is to originate a wave of 
transbatioii througli the crust, travelling outwards 
from a focus, and causing a movement of the 
surface to greater or less distances. These waves 
of translation can in some cases be represented on 
a map^ by curved lines ; each line representing 
^proximately an equal degree of seismal intensity. 
Tliat there is an intimate connexion betw'een 
earthquake shocks and volcanic action is proved 
by the fact that eruptions rtom volcanic craters 
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are generally preceded by earthquake shocks, and 
these latter are more frequent in those regions 
where volcanoes, either active or extinct, abound. 
At the same time, the most destructive earth- 

i j j;'c not necessarily in the neighbourhood 

; many of the most disastrous having 

occurred in places far removed from centres of 
eruption ; as, for example, those of Lisbon in 1755, 
ana of Charleston in N. America in 1886. Such 
cases as these have ,■! « 'i ri^o the view that 
active volcanoes act a- i ly i ji i ^ t - for the escape 
of the elastic gases and vapour underlying the 
crust.* 

Litkeaturb.— H opkins, ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Assoc, 1847, p. 83 ; Malle / ■ ' ■ , ■ , 

Lyell, Principles of Geology^ vol. ii ; Prescvnch, Geology ^ vol. i. 
ch 13, with map of earthquake areas; Judd, Volcanoes^ ed. 
1888, p. 843; Hull, Voleanoes^ Past and Preset r<i il “ 
Science Ser. p. 217 (1892): for the earthquakes n ■ -n 1 . s 

Bible, Plumptre, Biblical Stvdies, 136; Andrews / ' o' 'r 
Lord, 661, 676 ; Schurer, RJP, i. i. 403, 426 ; I^sey on Am 4i^. 

E. HXTLL. 

EASE. — ^The suhst. is foxmd chiefly in the 
phrase * at ease,’ which has both a good and a bad 
meaning ; Ps 25^* ‘ His soul shall dwell at ease ; 
and his seed shall inherit the earth’ (nits:? *in 
good ’) ; hut Am 6^ * Woe to them that are at ease 
m Zion* so Job 12®, Ps 123^, Is 32®*^^, 

Zee 1^® with same Hebrew. Once ‘ease’ means 
‘relief,’ Sir 38^^ ‘ that which they give for ease and 
remedy to prolong life* {dvdiravcris, BV ‘relief’). 
Elsewhere ‘rest’ or ‘enjoyment,’ as Dt 28®® 
‘among these nations shalt thou find no ease’ 
(jzu-io ^); Jth 1^® ‘there he took his ease, and 
banqueted ’ {^v ixel padv/j.cjv) ; Lk 12^® * take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry’ {dyaratiov). But in 
Apocr. the word occurs as the opposite of diffi- 
culty, as 2 Mao 2“ ‘ that they that are desirous to 
commit to memory might have ease ’ {et/Korta), 2^ 
‘ it is no ease ’ (oIik edx^p^s). In these places we 
should now use the adverb ‘ easily.’ But we still 
have ‘with ease,’ as in Jg * they . . . chased 
them, and trod them down with ease ’ 

‘ at their resting place ’). 

But the mcaniriff of thig passage Is uncertain ; Moore thinks 
the lleb IS oorrupr The word incj’ii?*.. ’ 

US Xu lO-'J'i, and is often transl.j’' 0 (l ‘ipm ’(«h < ■ . i, 

but it may be a place-name here, as AVm *from Menuchah,* 
EVm *at Menuhah*; there is, however, no prep, in the Heb 
The older versions are at a loss. The AT rendering is from the 
Geneva Bible ‘ chased them at ease,' with marg. ‘drove them 
from their reste.* Taverner gives ‘chased them to Menoah’ ; 
Cov. ‘folowed upo-i ' ' mb' ‘chased 

them diligently,* m. ■ : ■ • ' leitherwas 

t'.cio «ri\ roht of . ■ Ila requies 

I' )• ( ti! I un.' Th ■ ■ ■ ij \ Menuah'; 

OstervaJd ‘depuisMenuna.’ On me wnoie ii ‘•eoms liest, if we 
are to accept the text, to take the word as a place-name ; and 
then 0^'s(‘r\nld is probably iioarosi ihe mark ‘depuis M6nuha 
lusqu' a I'oppoMU* ne Gu hha.' 

The verb has always the meaning of ‘give 
relief’; but that may be either by lightening a 
burden, as 2 Ch 10^ ‘ease thou somewhat the 
^ievous servitude of thy father ’ ; or by removing 
it altogether, as Is ‘I will ease me of mine 
adversaries’ (orri^), 2 Es 7®® ‘if he did not so of 
his goodness, that they which have committed 
iniquities might be eas^ of them, the ten chou- 
part of men should not remain living’ {ut 

/'*■- hftir). (‘i. Jer. Taylor (1630), Works, iTi. 90, 
‘I am no sooner easeid of him, but Gregory 
Carulcrgoo'se , . . catches me by the goU’; and 
I ’one, Odjfss. xxi. 342, ‘Ease your bosoms of a 
fear so vain.* Tindale meant to express the 
removal of the burden when he tr^^ Mt 11^ ‘ Come 
unto me all ye that labonre and are laden, and I 
will ease you * ; and so Hos ll*^ Cov. ‘ their pro- 

* The theory of Mr. B. Mallet differs somewhat from ttie 
aboi'e ; briefly stated, he considers that earthquakes onginate 
in shocks caused by the strain overcoming the resistance along 
bnes of fracture traversing the earth's crust ; this strain being 
due to the secular cooling of the crust and consequent con- 
traction ( Trans , JRoy . Irish Acad . vol. xxLX 


phetes laye the yocke vpon them, bnt they ease 
them not of their burthen.’ J. Hastitos. 

EAST, CHILDREN OP THE (oip/’Ji, via 
dyaroXuv ). — A general name for the inhabitants of 
the country east of Palestine, especially the 
Syrian desert, hut also including what was Known 
of Arabia; in Jg 6® 7^ and 8^®, the Children of 
the East are coupled with Midian and Amalek; 
m Jer 49^ with Kedar. The mention of their 
or Bedawm encampments (Ezk 25^* which 
they are to erect on the lands of Moah and 
Ammon, identifies them with the Ishmaelites, of 
whom the same technical term is used. To their 
proverbial wisdom reference is made in 1 K 5^® and 
Is 19^h and it is probably the reason why the author 
of the Book of Job made his hero one of them (Job 
1®). In Gn 29^ ‘ the land of the children of the E.’ 
might seem to be Mesopotamia ; but it is more 
probable that different views of the habitation of 
Laban are confiated in that chapter. 

D . S. Maegoliouth. 
EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA.— See Dead Sea. 

EASTER, used in AY as the tr. of rd ird<rx<i in 
Ac 12^ ‘ intendiag after E. to bring him forth to 
the people.* B v has substituted correctly ‘ the 
Passover.* The anachronism of AY was inherited 
from older Vss which avoided, fur ji-h di-. il)L, 
expressions which could not be iiuder-itcx^rl ibt' 
people. A. C. Headlam. 

EBAL or OBAL. — 1. Name of a son of Joktan 
Gn 10^ MT, ik Sam., Fac/SaX Luc., 1 Ch 
122), probably representing a place or tribe in 
Arabia. There are several places in S. Arabia 
with names approximating to the Hebrew forms, 
e.ff. *Aidan, a mountain near San’a f'o-* n*q(h 
mentioned by Hamdani; 'Ohal, a pket; ’• ilV 
' ■ of^ jjujailah visited by Glaser 
/ , . i \ mentioned by Hamvy ; but 

tiU more is known of the source of the ethnological 
tables in Gn, it is impossible to v - ii i u proba- 
bility to such identifications. I from 

the root 'ahl occur as tribal names at the com- 
mencement of Islam {Tdj al-arm, viii. 4), and it is 
likely that the author had in mind some tribe, 
otherwise unknown, bearing such an uppellatiou. 
2. Name of a son of Shobw son of Sou ("j;!':; Gn 
362®, I cji 140)^ Maegoliouth. 

EBU Arab, d - Islamiyeh). — Ebal and 

Gerizim, the mounts of Cursing and Blessing, form 
the inost conspicuous and important summits of 
the hills of Samaria. This distmetion is due partly 
to their superior height and to their central posi- 
tion in the whole land, but chiefly to the deep cleft 
between them which breaks the outline of the long 
mountain ridge running N. and S. This natural 
pass between E. and W., led up to by wheat- 
growing plains on each side, became inevitably a 
place of importance both for purposes of commerce 
and in times of war. The existence of a branch of 
the main road from N. to S. leadii^ through the 
Hil l low o])cniTig between Ebal and Gerizim, would 
still finthcr tend to make the hx Jih' \ familiar and 
important. It needed only the a<!<! lional circum- 
stance of numerous fountains in the fertile hollow 
where the bases met, to create an Oriental town 
where the traveller might rest in safety and the 
inhabitants would possess all that was necessary 
for man and beast. Such a town was the ancient 
Shechem (Gr. Neapolis, Arab. Nabltis), occupying 
the defile where it is only 16D yds. wide. 

This attractiveness and convenience of the place 
is exemplified in the lives of Abraham and Jacob; 
the former arriving here on his first entry into the 
land of Canaan (Gn 12®*^), and Jacob resting at 
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the same spot on his return from Paddan-aram 
(Gn 331S-20). 

Ebal and Gerizim face N. and S., the latter 
being the more celebrated in religious history, but 
the N. summit (3077 ft.) being 200 ft. higher, and 
commanding a more free and extensive prospect. 

1. View cy Zand from EhaL — The begmning 
of the ascent from Nablhs is over grass of intensest 
green and enamelled lustre, through irrigated 
vegetable gardens of rank luxuriance, and under 
foliage of juicy ii r'cy 'Npr.rkling in the sun- 

hglit — one of the iVri.'b ai.t picturesque spots 

in Pales oine. 

Above this, one enters immediately upon the 
silvery grey of the olive trees, which rapidly 
become scanty and irregular as the path opens m 
earnest upon the mountain climb. Then stony 
terraces and rocky face, with thistles and thorny 
shrubs, until the traveller reaches the broad, bare 
summit, and stands upon the central of 

whole land. Looking N., one sees ''1 . r -r. 
towermg aloft in the distance, glimmciiiig with 
snow-streaked crests beyond the boundary plain in 
which lay Abel (Ibl), Baal-gad (Caesarea Philippi, 
Banias), and Dan (Tell el-Kadi). On the E., rising 
steeply from the Jordan bed, is seen the lo^, 
slumbrous, uniform ridge of Gilead and Moah. To 
the S., conspicuous summits can he identified in 
the neigh bo. p'liood of Jerus. ; and to the W., 
beyond the lower hills and patchwork of broad 
plain, the yellow coast-line sweeps from Jaffa to 
Carmel. 

Such a commanding view from such a central 

I )oint emphasizes at once the limitations of the 
and and the grandeur of the events that have 
given it immortality. 

2. Ti>r''jlous Connexion. — One of the most im- 
portani of events was the arrival at this 

spot of Abraham in his journey of faith to the 
land of Canaan, and his receiving by the terebinth 
of Moreh a promise from the Lord, * unto thy seed 
will I give this land ’ (Gn 12^). It was fitting that 
the fulfilment of the promise, after more than 400 
years of waiting and preparation, should receive 
its great public announcement at the very place 
where it had been given. It was also deeply 
appropriate that in a land where customs and 
occnpations, scenery and social life, were to be a 
storehouse of parable and moral teaching to the 
world, its central heights of Ebal and Gerizim 
should be baptized into this service and be known 
as the mountains of Cursing and Blessing. It 
was accordingly here that Joshua (Jos 8^"^) 
assembled the congregation, and erected the 
memorial altar according to the command and 
detaOed instructions of Moses (Dt ips.so 27. 
28). In addition to the duty of formal compliance 
with such a command, there was an inner urgency 
of the hour that called for such an act of declara- 
tion and decision. D .ib ,r 'li*, past 40 years the 
Isr. had received the ■! ■< <»: adversity : they 

were now to face the greater temptation of success. 
The emergency was a suitable one for setting forth 
the moral regalia of the kingdom, and 9ie re- 
sponsibilities of its service. The recent experience 
at Jericho and Ai had emphasized the plain condi- 
tions of triumph and faxlnre. Still further the 
incident of the Gibeonites, and the rumour of 
confederated opposition, set before them the 
dangers and dmiculties of the work. And so on 
that memorable day, in the defile between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the Isr. entered upon the inheritance 
of the promises in the only way that it can be 
entered — through the door of and con- 

scious surrender to the wiU of ( lo'l . 'I’iu y were to 
pos‘5ess tlie land, but not for themselves. The 
assemhlajre was on a scale of vastness suitable to 
the moral elevation of the thought. In the central 


hollow of the hills rested the sacred ark that had 
so unerringly guided them in the'. ; ' > . i rv h ‘ 
and was now pointing to the final so-iWig-j i.!( .>l 
secure possession. Tip the opposing siaes or Eoal 
and Gerizim, six tribes to each, rising with the 
mountain slopes and terraces in solid masses where 
the ground was level, with fluttering groups and 
sprinklings on points of advantage, all bright 
colours mingling with the predominant white, the 
whole congregation of Israel was drawn up — an 
army in array for the battle of life. It was the 
Coronation Day of the Moral Law. God could 
not do more for His people, and, to invert the 
familiar phrase, His extremity became man^s 
, . . ^ _ If righteousness could come by 

, . ‘ J .t have come then and continued. As 

the solemn entail of forfeiture was proclaimed from 
Ebal, and the bright succession of blessings from 
Gerizim, the announcement was received with an 
acclamation of amens. It was a mingling of the 
two voices of Destiny and Disposition, of Divine 
purpose and human choice. 

" . -Eobinson, JBRP; Pt.'iT'lev, Sinai and Pat. \ 

f I i and Book; Smith, Jltt-'f , Murray’s and 

Baedeker’s Guide Books. Q-, M. MaCKIE, 

£B£D (i^ij;;). — 1. The father of Gaal, who headed 
the rebellion against Ahimelech (Jg 920-88). 2. One 
of those who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezr 8“), called in 1 Es 8®^ Oheth. 

£B£D-MELEGH — An Ethiop. eunuch, 

at whose intercession and by whose personal 
exertions Jeremiah was released from the pit- 
prison of Malchiah. For this kindly service E. was 
• • » * • 11:";,. ' / from the fate of his companions 
j ' ■ ■ < .I'srus. (Jer 38^^* 39^®^*). It is pos- 

sible that the name E., which means ‘servant of 
[the] king,’ may have been an official title. A very 
I ancient seal (see fig. on p. 258 of Benzinger’s Heb. 
Arch. ) is inscribed ‘ Obadiah servant of the king ’ 
(Obadjahu 'ebhed kammeUkh). Mo'-* (*r<>h,‘ b’ , 
however, is the view of Gray (Heh. .\ 

117, 147), who takes Melech as a dhdne name. 

J, A. Selbie. 

£B£N£Z£R (ntyn or pHn ‘Stone of help’). 
— Mentioned three times in 1 S. According to 4^ 
5^ it is the scene of a great defeat of the Isr. at the 
hands of the Phil, in the time of Eli, while in 7^^ it 
is the name of a stone set up by Samuel to com- 
memorate a great victory over the Philistines ; it is 
further noticeable that in 7^ the name is appar- 
ently given for the first time, though the victory 
there described happened some twenty years after 
the events of ch. 4^ 5^. In 7^% which belongs to a 
somewhat later document, E. is placed under 
Beth-car, and between Mizpah and Hasshen (‘the 
tooth ’) ; hut we must here follow the LXX (rijs 
iraXaia?), and read ‘ between Mizpah and Jashan (or 
Jeshanah ) ’ ; the latter (cf. 2 CIj LT"' i-* y)i obabl y I be 
modem ‘Ain Sinia, to the X. ol Be lid. On' ilus 
view, E. would lie somewhere at the head of the 
valley of Ayalon ; this site is further favoured by 
the notice in 4^. The more gomnally accepted 
theory, however, places I’, more to tlii‘ at the 

head of the vale of Sorek, and either identifies the 
stone set up by Samuel with the great stone at 
Bethshemesn (6^®) or places it in the immediate 
neighbourhood. iBut this identification does not 
suit 7^, and is hardly coixipatihle with th'^ narra- 
tive of 4^-7^ See G. A. Snurh, Hist. Geogr, 
p- 223 f. J. F. Stenning. 

£BEB (-03;). — 1. The eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrews (which see), great-grandson of Shem, 
son of Shelah, and father of Peleg and Joktan 
(Gn 10^* 11^^*, 1 Ch D8*i9*2B)^ perhaps used poetic^ 
ally for Israel in Nu 24^ (hut see Dillm. ad loc.) 
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2* The representative family of 

Amok in the days of ■ ' . ■ \ ' 1220. 3. A 

Gadite family name, 1 Ch i* 5. The name of 
two Benjamite families, 1 Ch 8^* See Gene- 
alogy. J. A. Selbib. 

EBEZ ‘white .’— a city of Issachar (Jos 

19^®). The site is uncertain. Probably the min 
M’Beidhahj ‘the white,* east of Carmel. SWF 
vol. i. sheet v. C. R. Conder. 

EBIISAPH.— See Abiasaph. 

EBONY (D'^3n hohnim ). — The Arab, name for 
this wood is very near the Heb., being^ ebnils. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the identity 
of the wood intended in the single passage in which 
it is mentioned (Ezk 27^®). It was Drought to Tyre 
by merchants from Dedan, on the Pers. Gulf. It 
is the black heart- wood of ■ Ehenum^ L., 

and several other species oi genus, trees 

'o a large size in Ceylon and S. India. 
If, K , '<//!, however, furnishes the best wood. It 

resembles the common and the Japanese jpcmmmow 
in its mode of ^owth and inflorescence, and in 
bearing an edible fmit, between a pome and a 
berry. The sap-wood is white and valueless, but 
the heart often yields a log 2 ft. in diameter, and 
10 to 15 ft. long. G. E. Post. 

EBBON — A town in the territory assigned 

to Asher (Jos 19^ RV ; wrongly written Hebron in 
AV, as if from fnan, the name of the famous J udaean 
city). It is Just po^^iblo that we should read 
'Ebdon, for 'Ebron, the Jatlor fonri ha \ hiy arisen 
from the substitution, not urKoiritrioM, of for 1 . 
It is noteworthy that this name, * Ebron, occurs 
but once, while in the other name-lists for Asher 
(Jos 21®'^, 1 Ch 6^^) we have an ’Ebdon or 'Abdon, 
which is absent here. This supposition has the 
Gupport of twenty MSS (Gesenius). It is, how- 
ever, in conflict with the ancient versions, all of 
which give * Ebron, with the single exception of B, 
which unaccountably has *EXjSc6y. From the order 
in which the towns are mentioned, we should seek 
for E. somewhere north of Cabfll, and south of 
Rehob, Hamm6n, and !^anah. No certain identi- 
fication has yet been made: iu [ o *‘’om the ruin 
of \Ahdeh answers well Ii il.'‘ condition 

indicated. Twelve miles north of Cabfll, about 
10 miles N.N.E. of Acre, and 3 miles east of 
Achzib, — the modem Ez-Zib, — it occupies a slight 
eminence on the northern edge of the Plain of 
Acre, the mountains rising luce grim guardians 
behind. If we accept the identification of ’Ebron 
with ’Abdon, this seems to be the most probable 
site. W. Ewing. 

ECBATINA.— See Achmetha. 

ECCLESIASTES {nhr'p Koheleth, LXX 
iKTT '/ js , Aq. KwX^d). — 1. The Title. — This presents 
some difficulties, which have scarcely as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The word is a fern. part, 
of the Qal conj. The verb is not found elsewhere in 
this conj. In the Hiph. the word means ‘ to caU 
an fi'->(‘jribly together,^ It is commonly 1 h Id tliai 
li(‘n‘ I he (Jal is used with the foiccsof ihe FTiph., 
and that J^ohelefh means ‘one who convenes an 
assembly.* There have been other interpretations, 
such as ‘a collector of sayings,* or ‘one who 
gathers wisdom from various quarters.’ But since 
the verb is always nsed with ref. to persons and 
never with ref. to thing**, llu'-o are untenable. 
Tyler urges that the caudal iv(* force caimot he put 
into the word, and he explains it to mean ‘ one who 
is an assembly.* Kohehth would thus he a personi- 
fication of ‘an ideal assembly of those Jewish 


! philosophers, Stoic, Epicurean, and others, whose 
opinions were influential at the time when the book 
was composed’ (Tyler, Ec, 59). But this is too 
artificial to be probable, and it seems best to fall 
back on the common view, that K. means ‘ the 
convener of an assembly.’ A ^eater difficulty is 
caused by the fern. form. This has been explained 
on the hypothesis that the speaker is Wisdom, 
impersonated in Solomon, and K, is fern, as agree- 
ing w'ltli the fern, word for Wisdom. This view has 
been taken by Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, and others. 
Against this, however, serious objections may be 
urged. It is strange that Wisdom should be no- 
where mentioned as the speaker. Further, it ia 
barely conceivable that Wisdom should have used 
some of the language put into the mouth of K. 
^ji7. 18 723 etc.), or that Solomon should be regarded 
as her impersonation, considering the experiences 
through which the speaker says that he has passed. 
Again, the tone of the discourses is so different 
from what we find in those passages where Wisdom 
is actually represented as speaking, that if the 
writer had intended to make Solomon the spokes- 
man of Wisdom he would have felt it necessary, 
in view of this striking difference, to say so 
explicitly. It is also to be observed that the verb 
used with K, is masc., and on the view we are 
discussing it is explained by the theory that the 
fern. Wisdom speaks through the masc. Solomon. 
The objections already urged against the identifi- 
cation of K, with Wisdom have led to the view 
that we are to find in the fern, form, not a 
distinction of sex, but a variation in meaning. 
In other words, the Preacher is a male, but the 
fern, termination conveys a special shade of mean- 
ing. This gives a better account of the use of 
the masc. verb. The word may then mean ‘ one 
who holds the office of a teacher or preacher* 
(Delitzsch, Nowack, Cheyne), or, if the fern, has an 
intensive force, ‘the great orator* (W. Wright, 
RVm). Kuenen feels himself^ unable to decide 
between the view that K, is Wisdom and that the 
fern, does not express distinction of sex. The 
arguments for the latter view seem to be stronger, 
and we should probably interpret K. to mean ‘ one 
who holds the office of teacher.’ the title Ecclesv- 
astes comes from the LXX. 

That by K. the author means Solomon has been 
subject to dispute, but should admit of none. He 
is identified with ‘the son of David, king in Jerus.* 
(1^), and says of himself, ‘I, A., was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem.* The son of David who was 
king L ho-i -brictly and not loosely to 

mean :ir. A .'u >• the division of the king- 

dom a king could not have spoken of himself as 
reigning over Israel in Jerusalem. It is also clear 
that Solomon is the king whose varied experiences 
of wisdom and luxury are referred to m chs. 1 
and 2. 

2. Authorship and DATE.—The book was, till 
the period of critical investigation, almost univers- 
ally ascribed to Solomon. Some writers stfil support 
this view, though it is abandoned by all critics of 
eminence. The main reason is that Kohehth 
speaks in the first person, and therefore if the 
author was not Solomon he would he deceiving his 
readers. This does not follow. The author of Job 
uses the literary vehicle of a debate to reach the 
solution of his probleni. Here the writer has 
chosen an aufohiogiaphical sketch of Solomon as 
his literary vehicle. And he has done so for 
reasons which a 1 0 quite oh\ ions. Solomon was the 
typical represeritai Lve of Wisdom, and the author 
wished to set forth his conclusions as those of a 
man who had brought the deepest and sanest 
reflection to hear upon life. But it was also im- 
portant that his experience should be wide, and his 
opportunities of testing the value of life in its 
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various forms of the fullest. Here Solomon admir- 
ably served his purpose. Not only was he the wise 
man, but he was a king whose magnificence has 
passed into a nroverb, and who was able to gratify 
every wish. He was thus able to wring the most 
out of life, and from him the sentence ‘All is 
vanity ’ would come with greater force than from 
any other. This is no pi oof tiiat he is not the 
author, but it removes any antecedent, p cjiidl'c 
against the denial of the Solomonic auilior^Iup, 
based on the statements of the book. 

The objections to the Solomonic authorship are 
overwhelming. The very language quoted to prove 
it is seen on examination to be unfavourable to it. 
Solomon can hardly have said ‘ I was king/ as if he 
had ceased to be so, for he reigned till his death. 
The words ‘over Israel m Jems.’ are most naturally 
explained by the writer’s knowledge of kings of 
Israel who did not rei gn in J ei usalcin. And since it 
was his own father who had made Jerus. the royal 
city, and Solomon had not been preceded by a long 
line of kings, he could scarcely have spoken of ‘ ail 
that were before me in J eras." ( T® 2 ’* 9). There are 
also many passages which do not suit the Solomon 
of history. The writer speaks with bitterness of the 
oppression of the weak and the perversion of 
judgment. Solomon would not have tolerated such 
abuses if he had felt them so keenly as the author. 
Certainly, so far from feeling any keen distress at 
oppression, his -r-"* ^ ■. r systematically 

oppressive. The ’ ■ . • do not impress 

us as those of a king who stands above his subjects, 
but as those of a subject s;. m| uliii/hig with the 
misery of his fellow-subject-, hwicac o. judgment 
and nghteousness he sees wickedness, and Ijids his 
readers not to wonder at oppression and violence. 
T he State is not well-ordered and prosperous as in the 
time of Solomon. ‘ Folly is set in great dignity, 
and the rich sit in low places. ’ This is an error which 
proceeds from the ruler. Servants ride on horses, 
and princes walk on the earth. Nor can the 
reference to the king’s system of spies, and the 
writer’s hitter advice based upon it, be seriously 
regarded as from a king (10^). Other references 
to kings are ( ■' !j/’> *”• >’‘ceivahle in 

Solomon’s mouth. Nor he • b * view, that 

Solomon wrote the hook in his old age after 
If of his idolatry, any support in the book 

1 rom bemnning to end there is no con- 
fession of ^^Toag-doing, no ref. to idolntiy, no hint 
of repentance. It dwells on 1 lie unsa ti.-iying nature 
of life, but penitent confession is quite alien to its 
whole spirit and purpose. The author is certainly 
not a satisfactory or edifying penitent. 

But the same conclusion that Solomon cannot 
be the anther is shown by the language. The 
iin^stic evidence is so decisive that DeliLsch has 
saia, m words that have been ^oted with approval 
by many criti<is .•since. : ‘ If the Book of K. be of old- 
Solomoriic origin, then there is no histoiy' of the 
Heb. language/ And Driver, whose opinion on 
such a matter is of exceptional value, says : ‘ Lin- 
guistically, stands by itself in OT. The Heb. 
in ivhieh it is written has numerous features in 
common with the latest parts of OT, Ezr, Neh, Ch, 
Est, but it has in addition many not met with in 
these books, but found first in the fragments of 
Ben-Sira;c. U.c. 200)oriTi tli<* Mishnah (c. a.d. 200). 
The characteristic of the Hebrew in which these 
latest parts of OT are written is, that while many 
of the old classical words and expressions still con- 
tinue in use, and, in fact, still preponderate, the 
syntax is deteriorated, the structure of sentences is 
cumbrous and inelegant, and there is a very 
decided admixture of words and idioms not found 
before, ha\'ing usually affinities with the Aramaic, 
or being such as are in constant and regular use in 
the Heb, of post-Christian times (the Mishnah, etc. ). 


And this latter element is decidedly larger and 
more prominent in Ec than in either Est or 
Ezr- Neh-Ch ’ {LOT, 444). The phenomena, in fact, 
are consistent only with the post-exilic date, and 
the Solomonic authorship is therefore out of the 
The detailed evidence may be found 
:•! n, .i / rh-. Com. (Germ, ed.), or in Wright’a 
EccUsmMes, Excursus iv. (see also Driver, LOT 
as above). . .... 

Critics who deny the Solomonic authorship, t.e. 
all critics who need be taken into account, are 
unanimous in assigning the book to the post-ex. 
period. There are two main theories— one that it 
belongs to the later years of the Pers. period, which 
came to a close B.C. 332 ; the other, that it comes 
from the Gr. period, and should be dated about B.c. 
200. The former is the view of Ewald, Delitzseh, 
Ginsburg, and Cheyne in his J oh and Solomon. In 
favour of the latter are Noldeke, Kuenen, Hitzig, 
Tyler, Plumptre, CorniH, and Toy ; while Cheyne 
m his Founders thinks it is probably correct. 
Nowack and Driver think the language points to 
the later date, Wt is not decisive ; and so much is 
undoubtedly correct, if we • ’ ‘ , ,ccept the 

later date on the ground of ' , . evidence 

alone. There are other eriLeria oi importance. 
The political conditions implied yield valuable 
data. Cornill says : ‘ The general picture of the 
circumstances makes us fix on a p < <> ■ ir 

anarchy, in which well-ordered * . i ■!! o 

be spoken of, worthless revolutionaries seize the 
government and exhaust the country, and political 
wisdom is ri (‘ogni/ed to consist in a dull, l^tless 
submission to d- and tyranny’ {Einleit 
251). The justice of this description is clear from 
these passages, 4^"® 5^ 10®"^* This compels us to 
place it at the earliest in the later years of the 
Pers. period, and precludes a date in the earlier 
part of that period. But it will suit equally well 
the date in the Gr. period, about B.c. 200, Hitzig 
thinks on account of 10^® that its date is B.O. 204, 
when Ptolemy j^iphanes ascended the throne at 
the age of five. He takes to be an allusion to 
the siege of Dora in B.C. 218. But this did not 
succeed owing to the M^“lh of the place, not 
because a poor wise ma*i (.i 'I'J it. He explains 
41 S -16 Qf high priest Onias ( * the old and foolish 
king’) and his nephew Joseph (‘the poor and wise 
youth ’), but the statements of the passage are^ not 
true of them. The political circumstances admit of 
either date. Knenen thinks that the oosriiot-olU ;.n 
tone of the hook speaks for its origin iu I'le (ir. 
period ; hut, as Nowaok ijointa out, this is character- 
istic of Heb. Wisdom generally. In its attitude 
to the doctrine of a future life Kuenen regards it 
as a forerunner of Sadduceeism. The writer’s views, 
it is true, are those of the older Heb. theology, hut 
they are put forth in opposition to the newer 
doctrine. Nowack thinks that these arguments 
would tell rather in favour of a Maccabaean date, 
when the two tendencies of Pharisaism and Saddu- 
cecism became explicit. This does not follow, since, 
as Kuenen points out, while he is a forerunner of 
the Sadducees, he is so little a Sadducee that 
Graetz could regard him as a disciple of Hillel. 
This is most naturally explained by the view that 
he wrote before the rise of these distinct parties. 

The most plausible ailment in favour of the later date ia 
derived from the supposed influence of G-r philosophy. Tvler 
was the first to work out in detail the supposed influenceb of 
post- Aristotelian philosophy, and he was followed by Plumptre 
in his Commentary'. Afull and apparently conclusive refutation 
may be found in Oiieyne’s J oh and Sol. (see also Nowack). T\ leria 
view IS that the sig’ns of acquaintance with Stoicism and Epicure- 
anism are unmistaTcable The author, however, he takes to be 
neither Stoic nor Epicurean, but one who leaves the doctrines of 
the two schools side by side in order to warn his readeis against 
studies which could conduct to no certain goal, but led to 
opinions BO opposed. The following points of contact with 
Stoicism are adduced. The doctrine that man should live 
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according to nature is set forth in the catalogue of Times and 
Seasons ( 3 i- 8 ). The doctrine of — j i.’ ‘ch 
history presents no progress, but » ‘ • is 

found m the descnption of the endless round in which the affairs 
of men move, so that all effort secures no progress but only 
return to a former condition (12-10). Fatalism is present in both ; 
both regard the weaknesses of men as a kind of msanity, and 
both dwell on the -.rth -a of life. But no weight can be 
attached to these. '1 rio (it , 'j repetition which character* 
izes life is not put forward as a philosophical doctrme, but as 
‘-o’l'i . ■ -ti .gr.i bv observation and experience. The sense of 
iiie cn; .1 '•. (>■ ..e is due to disillusion, and was not learnt 
ina school of ’ ’ ’ , * . *. j ' ■ - Fatalism 

is only a come ' ■ . -ncytoit. 

T’lio V '(■‘u ib 1; I ■!(» V I ‘ ^ It .. oi men are a kind of insanity is a 
geiiit.tu' dca or li !> \\ 'tt which treats wisdom and foUy as 
n oral i.i.M' r l'‘ 11 v,\ a . , ■ 

Seasons contains m its mam ■ s 

derived from Heb thought, xue tiact ,1 
equally unsatisfactory. Men are as beasts ■ ■ !:■■». 

and returnin|r to it; pleasure is the hi{ . . : ;> 

form of undisturbed tranquillity. The ■ 1- 1. :i ■ i . > », 

yet the sea does not fill, the body is dissolved into its elements. 
The parallels are commonplace, and no (hstinctively Epicurean 
doctrine is to be found. It needed no ■ j »“ a • f i 

I>bilo-or)iiv to learn that man returned <1 •., ( r ' . • 

i^as noi, f.'locl by the rivers that fed it, or that pleasure was good 
if enjoyed in moderation. ■ . to the beasts 

that perish might occur to . . . . . ■ it accept the 

newer view of the future life. For traces 0^ c-^h Ep ci n siu’-m* 
or Stoicism the appeal is often to late . I’-.i.C'i A*i i the 
coincidences are either unreal or iTc,c I, or readily ex- 
plained from Heb. as well as Gr. .k.is Ue can therefore 
hardly rely on this alleged infiuence of G' ’ ’ 

criterion of date. Kuenen thinks that the 1 
and that the philosophical element m the stricter sense is 
absent. But a general mfluence, he thinks, may be detected. 
And if the date in the Gr. penod is accepted, we may beheve 
that the writ ■ a , > m ‘ ’ j 1 > i ' • mfluence of the atmo- 
sphere of Gr.' ! > r<. ' . ..lUi 0 * iir‘v special view. 

So far, then, as the arguments for the two dates 
go, they cannot be said to he decisive. The lin- 
guistic argument pleads strongly for the later date, 
and there is no argument to set against it on the 
other side. The balance of ; .“hri’i' \ . therefore, 
dips towards a date c. B. c. 20(» « ' 1 o' : ; d 1 1 1 1 c hook may 
possibly belong to the Persian period. Kenan has 
put forward the view that the date is B.C. 125. 
6ut it was probably (juoted as scripture shortly 
afterwards, which implies a longer previous history 
than Renan assigns to it. And after the Macca- 
baean struggle we should expect greater religious 
fervour. Graetz' view, that it belongs to the reign 
of Herod the Great (whom he identifies with K,), is 
probably excluded by the fact that it seems to have 
been quoted as scripture before that time; and 
apart from this it is questionable if the history 
or the Canon will permit of its compodtion so 
late. 

3. The Intbgkity of the Book.— C ertain pas- 
sages have been suspected by several critics as later 
interpolations. The Epilogue (12®“^^) was the first 
to bo suspected, but Ijilcr tlic .'.'illi <»f the 

following has also been deniet.^ ti~ 7' 11®® 

221 a- 7b^ The whole of 12®“^^, however, does not 
stand or fall together, smee vv.®"!^ are denied on 
other grounds than It will be most con- 

venient to take 12®‘“ first. The substance of the 
book evidently ends at 12®. ends on the same 
note as that on which he * began, ‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.’ In itself, however, this 
does not mark these verses as due to another hand. 
Totheend of 12“ Solomon i-i iej)r('-'crir«'(la'' '-|i<'.'ikirig, 
and in 12®'^ the real author may be regarded as 
speaking in his own person, and commending the 
book as the work of one of ‘ the wise.’ Nor is it 
any serious argument ngfiirist tljis Miat the author 
is represented in the body of ilio book as a king, 
but here as a wise man, for Solomon was the chief 
representative of ‘ the wise.’ It is true that there 
are difficulties in the passage, and some uncommon 
expressions, but in themselves they do not warrant 
the view that the verses are the work of another 
writer. Those who think so regard them as a 
recommendation affixed to the work by a later 
hand. But the writer speaks of the author as if he 


were another than himself, in order to keep up the 
assumption of Solomonic authorship. 

The other alleged interpolations raise a much 
more difficult question. 12^®’ are suspected 
partly on account of their general tenor, partly 
from their reference to the judgment. It seems 
strange to announce as the conclusion of the 
matter, that the teaching of the book may be 
summed up in the injunctions to ‘fear God and 
keep his commandments.’ Its teaching is rather 
that ‘ all is vanity and striving after wind,’ and 
that man’s wisest course is to recognize this and 
extract as much pleasure from life as he can. It is 
not denied that the fear of God is advised in the 
book, but that it is its main theme, or the chief 
lesson to be drawn from it. Kuenen, who gives 
a very long and elaborate defence of the authen- 
ticity of the entire Epilogue, admits that if this 
were interpreted in the highest sense as the one 
thing about which man had to concern himself, we 
should be compelled to deny 12^®* to the author 
of the rest of the book. He argues, however, that 
the writer simply means that the fear of God and 
keeping of His commandments is the indispensable 
condition of enjoying life. But it is questionable 
whether the explicit words, ‘ for this is the whole 
duty of man,’ do not compel us to interpret the 
command in the larger sense which Kuenen denies. 
Th- ' ■ *' 1 -m also suspected because of 

its 'oj _ . , ■ And the same objection lies 

agaxxxo u 5 t*LiG. i I V ‘ know thou that for all these 

things God v^l bring thee into judgment’). If 
the reference is to a judgment after death, it seems 
improbable that they can be harmonized with other 
passages in the book (cf. 9®* But it is 

possible that a judgment in this life is referred to. 
This requires a change of readmg in 3^^, when 
instead of ‘ there ’ (D¥> sham), ‘ he hath appointed ’ 
scim) would be read. It is not clear, however, 
that this yields so good a sense, and it is not im- 

S robable tnat in all the passages a judgment after 
eath 18 spoken of. In 12^* the difficulty arises 
partly from the idea, which is thoiiglit to be alien 
to the general tenor of the book, panly from its 
incongruity with the context. The counsel, ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,’ is 
not what we expect from the author of such a 
book. Nor do the preceding counsels lead up to 
this. The young man is bidden to rejoice in all 
the days of his life, esp. in the days of his youth, 
remembering the dark days that await him in 
Sheol. But remembering not only these, but all 
the failure of manly vigour and his physical powers, 
and of the zest for pleasure that will come upon 
him with old age, he would do well to make the 
most of his prime of life. This gives a connected 
sense, and one in harmony with the rest of the 
book, and we obtain it by deleting 12^ and con- 
necting 12^^ with 11^®. The meaning in that case 
will be — make the best of your youth in the en- 
joyment of pleasures before the evil days of old 
age come, when you will say, I have no delight in 
them. It is true that the connexion of 12^*" with 
11“ is a little awkward if 12^ is omitted, but the 
connexion in the text is even more awkward. 
Graetz proposes to retain the words with a slight 
alteration of the Hebrew, and to read, ‘ Remember 
also thy fountain (i.e. thy wife) in the days of thy 
youth.’ This is not grotesque, though it has been 
criticized as such ; nor even unworthy, for it is an 
exhortation to a life of conjugal purity (in opposi- 
tion to illicit amours), such as we have also in 9®. 
But it is scarcely a happy suggestion. Bickell 
not only adopts the correction of the text, but 
attempts to improve the connexion by transposition. 
12'^’“ (‘and the spirit return unto God who gave 
it *) may be retained on the ground that it simply 
implies the dissolution of the personality into its 
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original sources, the body will return to dust, the 
spirit to God. The ‘spirit’ .j, ' 'y ri ’ 
more than the breath of * .o 
very serious objection need be felt to 7® or 8^^* 

While Kuenen retains these - \ x-.'*" i-t 

which he ir-^ mi 

by denyinj' < '/• r ■ anything of a higher 

point of view than we generally find in the book, 
several critics defer 1 'h j’- i..! ‘hri whole, 

with the obvious ' ci .'a.'O'i. in his 

Bampton Lectures y .n't have 

been included, for otherwise a scribe would have 
passed it W, and it would have been simply left 
out of the Canon. This, however, is (questionable. 

\ \‘ I ! f- i • »' ’<• ;• . L'l* • ) \ f .]■! • 

.1 i‘ 1 J- 1 » ■ ■ ■ i . * 

really teach' true religion, and a few interpolations 
would bring this out more clearly. He also urges 
that it is : -'‘'Ll ‘ more inobj.bii ihat an i 


not be passed over in silence. He regarded 1211* 12 or 1211-14 (i| 
is not clear which) as appended to the whole oi the third 
<‘ .'leCvior (the Kethubim or ' " » *■' vr 

- : / .0 ;>j u'. ' adopted the vie'w • ■ ■ . 

as the conclusion of the Kethubim, bu’ ‘sj . . . • 

co” .*■ -rs o' t’ il'-. f' Canon added : j ' ' -r for Ec, 

.j. . ..... > aa by the autt - o' * • ■ < , ees with 

Krochmal as to 12n- ^2, and also con *1 1 . lauthen- 

tic. It is unnecessary to discuss this vuew, which rests on pure 
hypothesis, and has been almost universally rejected. 

" ■ , j ’i I 'g I ‘*s part of the subject, it remains only to 
1. ! original theory of Bickell. Eng. readers 
may find it presented in Dillon’s Sceptics of OT^ with a tr. of 
the book a . ■ . ' - 1 i • d in Cheyne’s Joh and SoloTnon 
(p. 273 &),\.i •■lii ■>»*• ■'«’ It IS that the Heb. MS from 

wluch our text is descended met with an accident. The sheets 


would bring this out more clearly. He also urges 
that it is : -'‘'Ll ‘ more jnobj.bii ihat an 

Isr. would ‘have this reserve in iIk* b(>:co.*n of his 
soul, than that he should give way to blank and 
unrelieved ji- It is more remarkable to 

find BO i-j'IkmI il < 1. ij* as Comill defending their 
authenticity. He maintains that the same thoughts 
run through the whole book ; the fear of God and 
God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. In his 
very striking passage on the contents of the book 
he says : ‘ OT piety has never achieved a greater 
triumph than in the Bk of K. ’ {Einleit. 251). While 
the author sees the misery of the world as clearly 
as our modem pessimists, he is so penetrated by 
the piety of OT that he does not hit on ihc siirrib'-i 
and most obvious solution, that thewoibi i- ilio 
plaything of blind chance. He returns to the 
faith of Ms childhood in a personal God and a 
moral order of the world. 

These views, and they are shared by other critics, 
are of weight. Yet it is doubtful if they do justice 
to the phenomena on the other side. It is very 
■'Ig'v'r r "i 'hat the author’s meditations end as 
|..,y j ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 
\V <sii I, ! ■■ I ■ have been so if he had really fought nis 
way back to the faith of his childhood ? Comill 
seems to overstate the case when he says that similar 
' O 'sr ,.i ■* ir.r '■bror."!' fh ■ book, and that the fear of 
God and God ihe J uage are cardinal conceptions. 
The theism of the book is not very pronounced. 
Cheyne says with justice : * To me, K. is not a 
theist in any vital sense in his philosophic medita- 
tions. ... He certainly never lost his theism, 
though pale and cheerless it was indeed, and utterly 
unable to stand against the assaults of doubt and 
despondency.’ Looking at his speculations from a 
somewhat different viewpoint, it might even he 
alleged that ^f.’s theism is the source of all his per- 
plexities. To every Hebrew, God and Providence 
were convertible notions, and this God, which to Job 
was an immorality, might be to K. a puzzle. Upon 
this theory it may, of course, be urged that rigid con- 
sistency is not to be expected in a man of the w riter s 
temperament, who would speak m cord big to his 
mood. Yet we may surely think { 'ir, 1 n nni n of his 
intellectual power and close observation of life 
would have some fixed principles; and we find 
them running through most of his meditations. 
When we find a few sayings that seem to mn 
contrary to these, we may either try to explain 
'■’’.’'■1 ’n b-.-'V'-*‘y with the general view of the 
J ! hem as interpolations due to a 

'.<• I I • ’ interests of o' tl.odoxy. Fi.her 

course S(*oms pKjforahle to thfit <»/ Icaxiri;: (liorii as 
unreconciled eonti adictions. It seems on the whole 
most probable that at least 12^* are later 
interpolations (assuming that ‘thy Creator’ is 
correct^ read in 12^»), and possibly also 3^^ anci 
11*". On the other hand, 12*^ ‘ can be explained so 
as to avoid any conflict with the author’s views. 

Tbt view of Krochmal with reference to the Epilogue must 


dislocated, and passages were brought into 1 on ui .ch 

had originally no connexion with each other. Two seta of 
inteipolations were then made. One senes was designed to 
connect the verses which had been thus brought together. The 
other interpolations were intended to give the book an orthodox 
tone. !I^e detailed working-out, which is very bnlliant and 
ingenious, cannot be exhibited here. We may, however, give 
his results as to the original book and its order. He makes 
the orig. K. to csonsist of 1' ‘ ‘ r 

given:— 12-212 50-67 39-48 ' . ■ i '.r 

lOib-116. 6 102-16. 14b 93.10 117-128. The theory is open to 

very serious ohj'ections. It is questionable whether it will 
stand the test of exegesis ; and to quote Cheyne’s words : ‘Apart 
from other difficulties in the way of the theory, the number 
andarbitrarine T i ■> ' *. Tli. 

are reason enc > 11 • 1 !i)a“i r i ’ K >■'. ii 

also says that . - . j ■ ' ^ . i' .. .i ‘ i* v ■ i.- 

assumed should nave taxen place logecner, and comomed to 
produce our Bk of Ee. Euringer hS'- an ci on, 

if valid is fatal to the supposition! la- ii 1 n ' ‘(‘nleist (miiUI 

have occurred. It is that, at so early a pi nnl, me codex form 
would not be used, but the roll form, and Lli 'refore there 
would be no sheets to be dislocated by such accidents as are 
postulated by the theory. 

5 . Contents and Thought.— It is verydiflScult 
to give an account of the contents of Ec wMch 
shall be at once clear, brief, and adequate. 'I’here 
is very little strict development of the thought, 
and the endless repetition which the writer sees in 
nature and life has its partial counterpart in his 
book. The difficulty is increased by the uncer- 
tainty as to interpolations and the exegesis of 
particular passages. The following outline may be 
given. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. No profit 
comes to man from all his toil. Nature and man 
go ceaselessly round and round in the same couise 
with utterly wearisome iiioiiolonv, and there is no 
new thing under the sun ( I -■ j. li. being king over 
Jems, uses his wisdom to understand the life of men, 
and finds that all is vanity (1^^’^®). He finds, too, 
that the search to know wisdom and folly is vanity, 
and that wisdom brings sorrow (1^®*^®). He tries 
to find happiness in pleasure, and exhausts every 
source of en'oyint n(, but finds it is all vanity 
(21-11). AVisd'orri lai exeol'i folly, yet wise and fool 
perish and arc* for goi t (‘ti alike i *2^ The accumu- 
lation of wcsmIiIi is \jnily, for tlie man who has 
gathered it by toil and wisdom must die and leave 
it to another, it may be to a fool (2^®"^). The best 
thing in life is to eat and drink, as God permits. 
Yet even this is vanity (2^--®). A time is allotted 
for everything. This is the doing of God, who has 
set the world [or eternity] in man’s heart, yet so 
that His plan cannot be understood. Since man 
cannot understand the plan by which the season 
for everything is appointed, he will do well to 
ern’oy life as much as ne can. All is fixed unalter- 
ably by God, that men should fear Him (3^'^). The 
sight of oppression makes him think that God will 
judge the i ightc'ous and the wicked. But man dies 
like tho beasts-, and *<110111(1 enjoy life while he may, 
for he cannot return to it after he is dead (3^®'^^). 
The oppression of the helpless convinces him that 
the dead are in better case than the living, and 
best of all is not to have been bom at all (4^”®). 
Successful labour is vanity, for it only causes a man 
to be env’ed (4^'®). The efforts of the lonely man 
to attain vealth are vanity ; and there is safety 
and (‘onifoil in the posscission of a friend (4’’^*^). A 
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poor wise youth succeeded an old and foolish king, 
yet the ’■ ' ■ • • ‘ " his rejoicing subjects 

were ” 5 very circumspect in 

your . and the vows you make to 

Him, or it will be worse for you Do not be 

surprised at oppression, for the oppressors them- 
selves are under tyranny. Far better the state 
‘ d- for prosperity on the pursuit of 
s y iC f men are much more on a level than 

ti. ; ■*<>. king himself depends like all his 

subjects on the products of the earth] ( 5 ®*®). 
Accumulation of wealth is vanity, for it brings 
little pleasure and much anxiety ( 5 ^®'^^). Some- 
times wealth is accumulated by labour and lost by 
misfortune, so that the possessor has no enjoyment 
out of it ( 5 ^®’^'^). It is best to eat and drink and 
enjoy life, so far as God gives one the power, and 
thus make life pass without too much reJiexion 
(51®"®®). God sometimes gives the means of en- 
joying life, but withholds the power of enjoyment 
(61"®). Toil is for the appetite which is insatiable, 
the wise is no better off than the fool ; possession 
is better than inordinate desire, but this too is 
vanity ( 6 ’’'"®). The destiny of man has been deter- 
mined for him, he cannot struggle against it, nor 
does he know what is good for him ( 6 i®"i®). A 
good name is better than ointment, death than 
birth, sorrow than mirth (7i"®). The end is better 
than the beginning, patience than vexation, wisdom 
than property. 'Whethe. ;■ o-;- !* , o- adversity 
be your lot, consider that i‘o. 'i ■ o-r* ‘ i God, and 

cannot be altered (7’'“i^). Do not go to extremes in 
virtue or vice, in wisdom or foUy (7i®’i®). Yet wisdom 
is strength, since all sin and may need it. Gossip 
should not be listened to, for a man is sure to hear 
something unpleasant about himself ( 7 i®- 2 S). K, 
sought wisdom, but could not fully attain it. But 
he found this, that woman was more bitter than 
death, and only the man who pleased God would 
escape her snares, A good man was as one in a 
thousand, but a good woman he had not found at 
all. This was not the fault of God, but of man, who 
had sought out many inventions ( 7 ®®*®®). ^ Wisdom 
is the best. Be obedient to the king, and in time of 
oppression do not be tempted to rebel, for judgment 
will come on the tyrant ( 8 ^*®). The wicked some- 
times fare as the righteous, and the righlooii^ as 
the wicked, yet it is better with the rigli toons than 
with the wicked ; but since all is vanity, it is best 
to eat, drink, and be merry, for that, at any rate, 
will last as long as life ( 8 ^®"^®). However wise a 
man may be, he cannot understand the work of God. 
All men are in His hand, and cannot escape the 
universal lot. Life is bad, but it has hope ; death 
comes to all, and with it the loss of consciousness, 
feeling, and activity (8^®-9®). Enjoy life to the full, 
unvexed by -cru i »h‘ a s 1 o the approval of God (?) ; get 
the most op.l of i lii- life, for there is nothing to be 
looked for beyond it (9^'^®). In the conflict of life 
merit does not ensure success, but it is matter of 
chance and circumstance. Men are snared by 
misfortune as fish are caught in a net. Wisdom is 
better tha n ■ .”i . yet, as in the case of the poor 

man who li*-! ' (■■■ '.he city, it meets with ingrati- 
tude and forgci f \ il (O' ■®). Wisdom is far better 

than folly, it will guide man aright in his relations 

with princes, sa\e him from dar ■. '' v '‘him 

on his guard, and guide him in ] Yet 

il (j'l'i'iov- ruler may exalt folJv (9''-lu^^). A 
•« i.Jiv is worthless, and Ms laTiour wearisome 
{ 10 ^®"“), Unhappy is the land whose king is a 
child and whose princes are slothful and glutton- 
ous ; while i'\u\ < (» .ni - y i-y blessed whose king is of 
noble chara( :■ • j.-i-. v. princes are temperate. 

But if the king be bad, it is prudent not to curse him 
even in secrecy, for Ms spies are everywhere, and 
will tell him of it ( 10 ^®’®®). Be benevolent [or 
prudent], so that you may be safe in time of 
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calamity. Do the work you have to do without 
waiting for the exact circumstances you would like. 

The laws of nature are above you, and the attempt 
to attain too close c c.nfo.i.iit;;. with them is likely 
to paralyze industry 'Life is sweet, but let 

man remember also the days of darkness that 
await Mm after death. And, remembering these, 
let him enjoy life to the full in his youth, befoie 
the evil days of old age come on him, when all his 
physical powers will fail, and all appetite for 
pleasure be gone ; before his life he shattered, and 
he pass away. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity 
(117-12®). 

So end the meditations of K. ; for the Epilogue, 
whether in whole or part authentic or not, lies 
outside the work itself. There can he little 
question as to the fundamental thought of the 
book. All is vanity, life yields no real satisfaction. 

If we had unlimited means at our dis^sal to 
secure happiness, it is quite unattainable. The best 
thing is to seek for enjoyment, to eat, drink, and 
be merry. Y et we should do the author an injustice 
if we regarded him as a mere sensualist. From 
gross indulgence he would have turned with disgust. 

It was madness, and no man who valued his peace of 
mind would he enticed by it (cf. his words on ‘ the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets, ’ 7®®). He urges 
rather a moderate ( mI'K mp ’ d of the good things of 
life : ‘ Eat thy bicj*‘i \\\\ h joy, and drink thy wine 
with ameny neart; . . . £et thy garments always 
be white ; and let not thy head lack ointment. 

Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy vanity.’ Life is a had 
business at the best, hut it lies within our power 
to palliate its misery by prudence and the du-^ 
enjoyment of what little pleasure we can get. And 
we should he all the more eager to make the most 
of our opportunities for pleasure that in the dreary 
darkness of Sheol no possibility of enjoyment wiU 
be found. His motto is Carpe diem ; and if in the 
abstract it be not a high motto, we must remember 
the misery of his time, and the absence of anj 
hope of improvement in this world or immortality 
in the next. If we ask the cause of this misery, 
and " ' ’ ’ vanity of life and uselessness of 

all ■ , lies in the conditions of human 

life. God has a plan of the world, everything has 
its time and season. But man cannot find out 
what this plan is, and hence rarely orders his life 
in accordance with it. He may think that a 
certain line of conduct will produce a certain 
result ; but it may be quite different, so that life 
may seem ruled, by chance, not by law. .^d he is 
not master of his own fate. God has ordained this, 
and he helplessly struggles against it. He is 
caught in an evil snare and cannot escape. But 
when 5 . '1 •}! h- o'* Ted, we may easily read more 
into his 1.* •*;“ :» ' -ss! he meant. J'', the national 
name of ihe God ox itotael, nowhere occurs. 1^. is 
certainly a theist, and the name of God frequently 
occurs. But God is withdrawn from the life of men 
(‘G 1.1 II* li( ■ !:. j thou upon earth,’ 6 ®). God 
is n ■' gr,- V I* fear, and man must he very 

ciicumspect in ins apppaches to Him (5^* ®). Man 
siiould he very careful in his utterances, r' 1 ■ j ■* -I- 
ally avoid a nasty vow. If he vows he ■>' oi'J' 
defer to pay, for God ‘hnni no y-lca-n in fool^/ 
and if [poxokod to ang<*r insiy <]< -irov iln* ^^ork oi 

Isis h; tkG -rr"';. l^.’- (*'Vi( i iiinn of Ch'-l Ijm- noilring 
attractive or winning, He is rather set before us as 
the oiriTiit'Oiorit Kmer who has ordained aU the 
course of histoiy, which man vninly seek -a to com- 
prehend, and as the austere i)ci! y on w hose favour 
or forbearance none may venture to presume. Such 
enjoyment as may be gained from life in harmony 
with His laws is legitimate, hence the giaiilioalio'n 
of appetite in a hvi' iin.,'.c manner has His 
approval, it is His gii i ', 2 -* 3'® 5^®* ^ 
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His view of the future is equally but in 

this he stands upon the old oi- ‘i he 

Men are beasts. ‘For that which bLi.':'ic. 'i me 
sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one thing be- 
falleth them : as the one dietli, so dieth the other ; 
yea they have all one spirit; and man hath no 
pre-eminence above the beasts : for all is vanity. 
All go unto one place ; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again’ (3^^*^®). On this follows the 
^[uestion : ‘Who knowoUi the .-niril of jpou whether 
it goeth upward, and ibe spirit of ihe h- whether 
it goeth downward to the earth ’ ’ (3^^). This has 
been interpreted as if the writer meant to say that 
such a distinction really existed. But in face of 
the plain statements just quoted, it is hard to see 
how such a view can be maintained. The state of 
the dead is described in the most cheerless lan- 
guage. ‘The dead know not r . *■'. ’■^her 

have they any more a reward ; . s i ^ of 
them is forgotten. As well their love as their 
hatred and envy is now perished ; neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anytliing that 
is done under the sun * (9®* ®). ‘ There is no work, 

nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in Sheol, 
whither thou goest’ (9^°). ‘Let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall he many’ (11®). 
Sometimes he speaks as though life were worse 
than death, ana as if it had been best never to 
have been bom at all (4^* ® 7^) ; sometimes as if 
death were worse than life (9^* ®), though for the 
grim reason that ‘ the living know that they shall 
die ; but the dead know not anything.’ There is 
no fundainental inconsistency ; both life and death 
were so evil, that there was little to choose between 
them, and now one, now the other, • " * ‘ j, • • . ■ y 

to his mood be esteemed the wor . I I 
different if we could assume, as some do, that he 
reached a higher point of view. Some of the 
passages already discussed under the head of the 
Integrity of^ the Book might be so interpreted. But 
it seems quite decisive against this that he ends his 
work with the words, ‘vanity of vanities, saith K., 
all L Mi’ilty/ Ai'(ther passage which has been 
^ai.oy'«1y rn’vt- (i, is 3^* ‘Also He hath set the 
wo* Id i^or ol(‘r: . \ J in their heart.’ The word tn 
‘ world ’ is dVi;;, and" it is found in this sense in later 
Heb., but nowhere else in OT. It is true that this 
plef^s for the sense ‘ eternity ’ adopted by 
Helitzsch, Wright, and others. And this would 
point to belief in a future life in the higher sense. 
Man has the longing for immortali! \ plaa d in )'i- 
heart by God. Bul the context spui'vs* ri. tli(*r fo*- 
the ofch(.ricn(icring. _ God has a plan for the course 
of history*, ami bus gi\cri moii their labour in which 
tiiey tod. ilo has sei Uie world in their heart ; in 
other words, He has implanted in men the instinct 
wMch causes them to busy themselves with the 
things of the world. 

5. Canootcity OS' THE BooK,—It does not fall 
within the province of this article to discuss 
whether Ec is or is not righlly included in the 
Canon. But the question of its cjvionicity is of con- 
siderable historical interest. It is well known that 
in the 2nd cent. a.d. there was dispute about it in 
the Jewish schools. The evidence may be con- 
veniently seen in WildeboeFs Oriqin of Can. of OT. 
The question which is disputed by scholars is 
whether it was regarded as canonical in the 1st 
cent, B.C., and whether the later discussions con- 
cerned the question of its right to retain the 
position it had already attained, or whether it was 
first admitted into the Canon in consequence of 
these discussions. The question hardly admits of 
examination in our space, hut the evidence seems 
to us to favour the latter view. The reader may 
consult the art. Old Testament Canon, and the 
works of Ryle, Buhl, and Wildeboer, especially the 
last. 
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ECCLESIASTICUS.— See Sirach. 

ECLIPSE,— See Astronomy and Astrology. 

ED. — In the Hebrew (and also in the Greek) 
text of Jos 22®^ the name given by the two and a 
half tribes to the altar erected by them on the east 
bank * of the J ordan has dropped out. Our English 
translators have filled the gap by inserting Ed as 
the name of the altar in question. For this they 
have i of a few MSS (see de Rossi, 

Varice ! ■' Test., in lot ). 

The Syriac (Peshitta) reads ‘ altar 

of witness.’ The suggestion of Dillmann in his 
commentary, Die Bucher Num. Deut. u. Josua 
(1886), that C oi^.ir.jl 'ext had GaVed (as 
Gn 3P7, EV . ‘ ^f^■ of witness,’ has been 

vorv f.i\ onrably roc*civ(‘(i ( 0ettli,'Kautz8ch, Bennett. 
See* footnote). " This name was probably dropped by 
some later copyist or editor who detected therein 
a possible ia-o* -i '("(v with the earlier narrative 
in Gn 31. Ine MT in its present form can only 
mean that the name of the altar was the whole 
sentence : It - is - a- witness - between - us - that - J" - is- 
God I A, R. S. Kennedy. 

EDDINUS {*'Ei886LPo\)s B, *E88tvods A), one of the 
‘holy singers’ at Josiah’s passover, 1 Es P®. In 
the parallel passage 2 Ch 35^® the corresponding 
name is Jeduthun, which is read also, contrary 
to MS authority, by AV in 1 Es. The text of 
the latter is probably corrupt. may have 

arisen from one or other of the numerous Gr. 
equivalents (perhaps of the name Jedu- 

thun, hut a more difficult question is the sub- 
stitution in the same verse of Zacharias (wh. see) 
for Heman. 


J. A. Selbie. 


EDEN (ny). — A Levite in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29^2 3115), 

EDEN (I7j7). — 1. ‘The children of E. which are 
(not were as in EV) in Telassar’ are enumerated 
in 2 K 19^2 (=Is 37^^) amongst the peoples con- 
by Sennacherib’s predecessors. Telassar, 
jj "(-'iijM r is right in identifying it with Til- 
A^ffi of the inscriptions, lay on the east of the 
Tigris, and must have been the district to which 
the conquered had been deported, in accordance 
with the custom introduced by T\ b- ih-- 11 ■ FT. 

From their being mentioned alo'ig 'a. Ii (Jo/* ri, 
Haran, and Rezeph, we naturally seek for the 
original home of the Beng-Eden in 
They are doubtless the Bit-Adini o ;■ 

tions, an Aramaean principality in the far west 
of hlesopotamia, some 200 miles N.N.E. of 
Damascus, which we know to have offered a 
stubborn resistance to Assur-nazir-pal, and to 
have been conquered by Shalmaneser ll., B.c. 856 
(see Assyria, pp. 183^ 184^). In Ezk 27®® Eden 
is mentioned amongst the traders with Tyre. The 
name here also occurs in connexion with Haran, 
and is therefore probably Bit-Adini, although the 

* This location is required 1)3'' the whole tenor of the narrative. 
The west bank is sup^^-esied 63* v.io in ih present form, and 
inar«t.ined aho b}' RV in v ii, by a translation of doubtful 
adlni^'.u)ill•l V, ‘ in the forefront of the land of Canaan, on thesids 
i/tat pertainrtfi to the children of l»raeU See further the 
Comm in loc , and Bennett’s edition of Joshua in Haupt’s 
polychrome OT. 
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conjecture of Margoliouth (see Arabia, p. 131’’}, 
that it may be the modern Aden in S. Arabia, is 
not without plausibility. 

T KAT^, 827; Delitzsch on Is 371^^; 

D. . • . i . . Delitzsch, Parcidies^ 4, 98, 184. 

2. ‘ The house of Eden ’ (AVm and RVm Beth- 
eden) is mentioned in Am 1®. The context has led 
to the inference that it was in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, ‘ some royal paradise in that region 
which is still the Paradise of the Arab world’ 
(G. A. Smith, Twelve Proph, 125). Ewald {Pro- 
phets ^ i. 159, Eng. tr.) identifies it with the Para- 
dise of Strabo, xvi. 2 - 19 ; and Farrar {Minor 
Prophets, 53) thinks it may be Beit el-janne 
‘ House of Paradise ’ (see, however, Driver’s note 
on Am 1®), about eight miles from Damascus, 
referring in support of this view to Porter {Five 
Years %n Damascus, i. 313). Driver considers the 
most probable identifications to be (1) the modern 
Ehden, 20 miles N.W. of Baalbek; or (2) BiU 
'Adini, described above. Wellhausen {Kl. Proph, 
68) considers it improbable that Beth-eden is to be 
Damascus, and is sceptical also about 
■ ■. _ •- ven of the same passage with Baalbek. 

(See, further, G. Hoffmann in ZA W, 1883, p. 97 ; 
Schrader, KAIP p. 442 ; and esp. Driver, Joel and 
Amos, 1321, 2281) J. A. Selbie. 

EDEN (|iy,’'E5e/x). — We read that ‘the Lord God 
planted a garden in Eden, eastward, and there put 
the man whom he had formed’ (Gn 2®). ‘And a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden ; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads ’ 
{v^% Two of these were the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
a third was the Pison, which conipassed the land of 
Havilah ; the fourth being the (Jihon, which com- 
passed Cush. After Adam had been o\]>oTcd from 
the Paradise, his firstborn, Cam, ‘dwo't m the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden,’ and there built 
the city of Enoch (Gn 4^®**). 

Eden means ‘ delight ’ in Hebrew, and the jjosi- 
tion of its garden has been assigned to various 
parts of the world. Even the North Pole and 
Australia have found advocates, d . ' ' 

I. i. 3), the Book of Enoch (xxxii.,, . 

1 '* ■ ’ place it in the extreme north-east, 
Vltai mountains of ’'I •' San- 

son, Reland, Calmet, Bunsen, Keil, ana von Raumer 
locate it in Armenia, between the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the Araxes and the Phasis. 
Calvin, Bochart, Huet, Rask, and the modern 
A>--\ assign it to Chaldfea. Le Clercq 

places it m the neighbourhood of Damascus, be- 
Iwoni Ihe Chry^orrhoas and the Oiontes; while 
TTeldo<Lg('r scck^ for it in Palestine near the sources 
of the Jordan ; and TTnTd^> iinandTral'‘\ \ in-»'-i,h' ru 
Arabia. Ihuuin idt n “i - I d\. na^ Mho 

garden,’ near Kashmir; BcrllK'au, Lassen, Obry, 
Spiegel, and Lenormant, with liw' Meru of the 
pfindu Puranas, and the Aiiyana-Va^ja and Har§,- 
Berezaiti of the Zoroastrian Vendidricl and Avesta. 
Meru seems p’lM'.-’i’v tohjive denoted the moun- 
tains above tlio !’.* i ui, \i'yana-Va^ja being the 
country between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and Har^ - Berezaiti the Belur-dagh. 
Ezk 28^^ is appealed to in behalf of the theory 
that the garden of Eden was on a mountain, though 
the text may be differently explained. 

The rivers Pison and Gihon have been the sub- 

i ’ ect of a similar variety of identifications. J osephus, 
hisebius, Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome make 
the Pison the Ganges, Co-.uj - T!idioo]r(Mi-!iC'' idciiiii- 
fiesit with the Indus, ‘ ih'; Jewi-h coiiiinen- 
tators, Sa'adya and Rashi, as well as the Samaritans, 
declare it to be the Nile. The Nile, on the other 
hand, is iden-*tfied with the Gihon by Josephus 
{Ant I. i. 3;, most of the Fathers, Kalisch, 


Gesenius, T ■ , ’’v* and Bertheau, as well as in 

Sir 24^®. ' ■ also, in Jer 2^®, substitutes 

Gihon (VTjdjv) for Sihor, the Nile. Cosmas makes 
Gihon the Ganges ; the Samaritan version calls it 
the Askdph, which seems to be the Cho-aspes. 
Mohammedan writers identified the Gihon and 
Pison with the Oxus and Jaxartes, whence their 
modern names of Jihffn and Sihlin, which were 
transferred by the Seljuk Turks to the Pyramus 
and Sarus in Cilicia. St. Martin identifies the 
Pison with the waterless Wady er-Ruma in Arabia. 

The cuneiform inscriptions have, however, cleared 
i::- g- ('g \'''\ of the garden of Eden. The 

*. ■ ii< *1 iw •' '•! the ‘plain’ of Babylonia was 
Edin, which was adopted by the Semites under 
the form of Edinu. Its Assyr. equivalent was 
Zeru, e(‘i : : o 1 1 's Arab. Zor, the name still 

applie i-> ! fi ) ‘ I op*« —loi! ’ between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. These rivers formerly flowed immedi- 
ately mto the Persian Gulf, though, owing to the 
«■ “i ' • ■ Piythem, their ancient mouths 

r. ■ I . ‘ • jhty miles distant from the 
sea. The seaport of primitive Chaldsea was Eridu, 
‘the good city,’ now Abu-Shahrein, which stood 
near the mouth of the Euphrates. In its neigh- 
bourhood was a garden, ‘a holy place,’ wherein 
grew the sacred palm-tree — the tree of life — whose 
roots of bright lapis lazuli '* • j*’ : ' i : he cos- 
mic abyss, whose position * . ' i ‘ ( . » of the 

world, and whc-i' was the couch of the 

goddess Bahu, v. '.j.e god Tammuz dwelt in 
the shrine under the shadow of its branches, within 
which no mortal had ever entered. An oracle was 
attached to ‘ the holy tree of Eridu,’ and Eri-Aku 
(Arioch) calls himself its ‘executor,’ This tree 
of life is frequently represented in the Assyr. 
sculptures, where it is depicted with two guardian 
spirits or cherubs, kneeling or standing on either 
side of it. They are winged, vdth the heads 
sometimes of ea^es, sometimes of men. Lenor- 
mant states that on an Assyrian talisman in the 
collection of M. de Clercq he found the word 
Kiruhu in e of Ihe ordinary sedit or ‘ pi )|i ( ' ii 
genius’ < Lcs de VEistoire, i. p. 1 1 iu 

nn-'ii-' ^ -.vord of the cherubim has its counterpart 
i n i ' - w (u ■ I of Merodach ‘ with fifty heads,’ ‘ whose 
light gleams forth like the day*; and Sumerian 
texts speak of ‘ the wicked serpent,’ ‘ the serpent 
of darkness.’ See further, art. Cherubim. 

The statement of Genesis, that the river which 
went out of Eden was parted into four heads, is 
explained by the fact that the Persian Gulf was 
held to be a river by the Babylonians, and was 
, . ’y called by them nar marratum, ‘the 

.1 I ■ ■ ' ' . ’ In the second millennium B. 0. , not only 
the Tigris and Euphrates, hut other rivers besides 
flowed into it ; but the tide, which carried the salt 
Avateralong ” made it possible 

to speak of ■ ■ ‘ : ■ ■ ds.’ The Tigris 

was called Idigla and ‘the encircling,’ in 

Sumerian, and id o -a river.’ The Pison 

and Gihon were identified by Sir Henry Rawlinsou 
with the Uknu and v’lich Tiglath- 

pileser ill. couples ^ ■ i i' ‘ i . ■ i ■> in southern 
Babylonia {Report of I'orUHh Meeting of British 
Assoe. p. 173). Sub-o.iiuonl ly he held the Pison to 
he the Araklitu or ciiiial oil which Babylon was 
bruit; and the Gihon the modem Jfikha, which 
flows westward from the Euphrates towards Abu- 
Shahrein. Friedrich Delitzsch also identifies the 
Gihon with the \rakhtu, which he believes to be 
the Slim l-on-Nil of !o-day ; hut the Pison with the 
Pallukat, the Pallacopas'of classical geography. 

The names of the two rivers are, however, still 
unidentified in the inscriptions. But the land of 
Havilah encompassed by the Pison was the ‘ sandy ’ 
region of northern Arabia, which extended west- 
ward towards the frontier of Egypt (Gn 25^®, 
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1 S 15’^). The ‘bdellium’ that came from it may 
be the 'biidilhlmti of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which is preceded by t) ' ’ ' . * ! ' * ' o'* » *. ’ h\' : 

the ‘onyx-stone’ or 

which we are told was brought from the desert 
which lay to the east of Egypt. 

The dihon is perhaps the Kerkha, which rises 
T' * ■■ ‘ he moimtains of Luristan, 

■ "j . ‘ Kossseans, called Kassi 

in the cuneiform texts. The whole of Susiana was 
termed Kissia or Kyssia by the classical writers, 
and its t'wo chief rivers were the Eulceus or Choaspes, 
the modern Kerkha, and the ?asi-tiui h the modem 
Karhn. In a cuneiform texb the Lia: or Eulaeus 
is described as entering ‘the sea.’ The land of 
Nod or the ‘Nomads,’ to the east of Edom, wonld 
correspond mth the countij of the nomad Sute and 
]Manda in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

Pinches has found the name of Pard^su or ‘ Para- 
dise ’ as that of a country, . ■ . ho"* 'Lhrl. 

in some Balwlonian cuneitorm tab-cu" 

Dec. 1896). It is coupled with the ‘land of Bit- 

Napsanu,’ and in ;'no gc. by a 

mology, is deriv;..! -tti! Ijc n;.meof ' ihc ir^-i h-u.’ 

’ ji viT'i ‘D-'i’ /'.(‘Is, ■'"* '•xdlies^' (1881); 

J., IJ( s’Mjl, ifi ric. ■" / . ; ■■ p. 314. 

A. Jd. Sayce. 

EDER (to).— 1. Gn 35^ ‘And Israel journeyed, 
and spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder’ (AV 
Edar). 'Edtr means ‘a flock’; and the phrase 
Migdal-eder (‘flock- tower,’ cf. Mic 4^) wonld have 
been the appellatio’i g’vo:'' to a tower occupied by 
shepherds for the pioi--' *i o:« of their flocks against 
robbers (cf. 2 K 18®, 2 Ch 26^'^). The tower here 
mentioned lay between Bethlehem and Hebron 
cf. w.i^*^). Jerome mentions a Jewish tradition 
that this Eder was the site of the temple, ‘ liunc 
locum Hebrgei esse volunt, ubi postea templum 
aedificatum est; et turrim Ader^ turrim gregis 
significare, hoc est, congregationis et coetiis ; quod 
et Michseas Propheta testatur, dicens ; Et tu turris 
gregis nebulosa, Alia Sion.’ Jerome himself, how- 
ever, prefers to think that it was the spot on which 
the shepherds leceived the angels’ message, ‘ pasto- 
rum jxixta Betlileem. locus est, ubi vel Angcloruni 
rex in ortu Domini cecinit’ {Qiimst. in Gen.), The 
tradition that the locality was near Jerusalem 
probably accounts for the verse (^^) appearing in 
the LEA before v.^®. This i\'n- o-h on would 
favour any identification whicii piaced ^Migdal- 
Eder* between Bethel and Bethlehem. The LXX 
transliterates nij; as Tddep. 2. Jos The name 
of one of the towns of Judah ‘in the south,’ close 
to the Edomite frontier. For Eder, the LXX (B) 
gives “'Afia ; and (A) ’MpdL Conder (FEE Mem. 
iiL 236) identifies with Kh. el- Ad^r, 5 miles S. of 
Gaza. 3# 1 Ch 23^ 24®®. The name of one of the 
Levites in the days of David, of the house of 
Merari, and the son of Muhi. For Eder we find 
in the LXX (B) of 1 Ch 23®® AWad, and of 1 Ch 24®® 
’HXd, where (A) has^'B^ep in both instances. 4. A 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 8^® (AV Ader), where LXX (B) 
gives and {A)‘^Qd€p. H. E. Ryle. 

EDIEICITION, EDIFY, EDIFYING These 

words aie always used in AV in the sense of build- 
in" up spirit tiallf/, either {a) the Church, or (5) the 
indmdiial Christian. 

The Gr. vb. e/xoSeusit and subst. o!zoocut] are used in NT, os in 
class. Greefc and in the LXX. in the Ut. sense of building-— a 
house (Ac 7^”), tombs (Mt 23'^), etc. But our X^ord having- 
employed the fiffure of building TT’s CLvrch, which is exprei^ed 
in St- MattheWs report (ilt li) -) iiy the verb ^Ixe^ouiiUf the 
metaphor was taken up, and gradually both verb and subst 
were used with more and more freedom in this spiritual sense, 
esp. by St. Paul, to whom the metaphor may almost be said 
to belong. The Yulgr. renders elxoieiJuT* by cedificarCy and 
tlxtHour, by csdijlcaiio ; and Wjchf, and all ‘'^S following, 
render cedificare by ‘edify,* oidificaiio bv ‘edification/ or 
‘edityirg-.* See Ecce Homo] bh. xvm. 


The word ‘edification’ seems to have been introduced into 
Eng. direct from the Lat cedificatio, but ‘edify’ more probably 
through the Fr Mijier. The ^ - robably 

first ot all in a literal sense. I A pla^ 

li oVj the Si' >i S.r John ’ " '■ ’ "" oma.s. Hist. Ital 

‘About 700 yeres * of Eome.’ The 

spiritual sense v.i.= d 'c ri influence of the 

Vulg., which bO'*-*. vas tne cause oi me literal use, as 
Wvchfs tr. of ( -r. c the Lord God edified the nb, the 

’ • ’ - of Adam, into a woman,’ after Vuig.‘^dificavit.’ 

• Past and Pies p 161) states that the mod. use 

edification’ began with the Puritans ; it is more 
correct to say that by them the words were first used freely and 
extensively in the spiritual sense, whence Oldham’s complaint—- 
‘Ti 2 giivc- sort df dike all poetry, 

' mch doea not, as they call it, edify * 

J. Hastings. 

EDNl = ‘delight,’ but Fagius mi;;) 
was wife of Baguel of Ecb^atana, and mother of 
Sarah, who became wife of Tobias. She gave 
a cordial welcome to Tobias and his attendant 
disguise, and questioned them as to 

• K *'• L.! (To 7®), weeping over the recital of 

Tobit’s adversities (7®). She prepared once more 
the ill-fated bridal chamber (7^^), and led Sarah 
thither. Her maternaM Vulg.) was 
given on the departure ‘ y . ! ; ■ *(10^®); and 
(B only) she received . ' ■-! . Tobias in 

return (IP). Vulg. an'l ■ Vnna. 

J. T, Marshall. 

EDOM, EDOMITES {niii,"ESd}fiy Idumcea). — Edom, 
the ‘ Red ’ Land, so called from the red colour of 
its sandstone cliffs, embraced the ranges of Moimt 
Seir on either side of the ‘Arabah, or d-'j)!'.'--!!)!! 
which runs southward from the Dead Sea T(' i!io 
head of the Gulf of Akabah. The name corresponds 
with that of Deser or ‘Red,’ applied by the 
Egyptians to the desert to the east of their country 
which was inhabited by the Shasu or Bedawin, and 
included Mount Seir. In the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, as we learn from the story of Sinuhit, 
the country in which E^om was situated went by 
the name of Tonu (or i ■■ i' .■ -(rtion to the 
north-east of it being •. .. I> ' ... the ]^edem 

of the OT, whence the Kadnionites of^ Gn 
15^ (see also 1 K 4®®). Sinuhit received in it 
the district of Aia. In one of the Tel el-Amama 
tablets {The Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Mus.if.n, No. 64) the city of Udumu or Edom is 
mentioned as hostile to the Egyptian king, and as 
being in f b^nd. f'»gether with the cities of 
Aduri . -ViI-.'.M . .'vl.-'ud-hi-M (Migdol), and Khini-a- 
nahi T-'‘ Udumu is sometimes called 

a * (*i,y ' ' Ij . t Assyr. inscriptions, though it 

is also spoken of in them as a ‘country.’ We may 
conclude, therefore, that the country took its name 
from its capital. In the Leyden Papyrus (i. 343, 7) 
the wife of the Semitic fire-god Reshpu is said to 
be ‘ Edom ’ {Etum), and at Karnak both Anienophia 
II. and Thothmes iii. mention the city of Shemesh- 
Edom {Shemshu^Edum), which is coupled with 
Anukhertu, the Anaharath in Issacliar of Jos 
19^®. Retlipana, the Egyptian name of the 
Dead Sea, may be a derivative from Reshpu (cf. 
Job 5’, where ‘sparks’ are called ‘the sons of 
Resheph’). The name Obed-edom, ‘servant of 
Edom,’ occurs in the OT (2 S 6^®). Edom, there- 
fore, was probably (but not certainly [see Driver, 
Tecct of Sam. 205]) the name of a deity ; and since 
both Udum and Etum correspond to the same 
Hebrew word, it would seem that the local and 
divine names were connected with one another. 

The original inhabitants of Mount Seir were 
Hqrites (which see), who were ‘ destroyed ’ by the 
children of Esau (Dt 2^). The genealogies in 
Gn 36, however, show that the destruction was not 
conipleic, and that the two races intermarried. 
Esau l.iinsolf married a descendant of ‘Seir the 
Horite’ (36^, where^ 36®®*®^ show that we must read 
‘Horite’ for ‘Hivite’). When the c.niiprJgn of 
Chedorlaomer and his Babylonian allies look ])Ificc 
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die Horites had not yet been dispossessed (Gn 14®}. 
The Horites were governed by 'alMpMm or ‘ dukes/ 
and both the office and name were handed on to their 
Edomite successors (Gn 36^®* As the ' 'alHphim 
of Edom ’ are alone referred to in the song of Moses 
(Ex 15) after the overthrow of the Egyptians, 
we may perhaps infer that at the time of the 
Exodus a king had not been established in Edom ; 
at any rate the reference is an indication of the 
antiquity of tl ■ ■ ‘ . -’n wliich it occurs. Before 

the Israelites I . c , the desert, however, there 
was a king in Edom. Moses sent r - r - ; 7 .. f rom 

Kadesh-barnea to the king of Edo’ * ,* - ^'"11 to 
■ ‘brother Israel’ to pass through his 

... promising that they would march along 
the highway and do no injury to the country. But 
the Edomites refused p “s! I Jind came out 
with an army, so that . ' - :,( • were obliged 

to * compass the land of Edom ’ (Nu 201 ^- 21 2D). 

The kmgs of Edom who reined ‘before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel’ are 
enumerated in Gn The first, Bela the son 

of Beor, seems to be identical with Balaam the son 
of Beor, the seer of Pethor. If so, this would 
account for his having been slain in the war with 
the Midianites (Nu 31®). ‘Kehoboth by the river,’ 
from which Shaul came (Gn 36®^), must have 
stood on the Euphrates, as that is ‘ the river ’ of 
the OT ; consequently it cannot be the Rehoboth 
or ‘ Suburbs ’ of Ilineveh (Assyr. Bihit), which were 
on the Tigris. The list of Edomite kings must 
have been extracted from the royal annals, and, as 
it breaks off in the reign of Hadar (Gn 36®®) 
(or Hadad, 1 Ch 1®®), may have been composed 
at that time. It will be noticed that the monarchy 
was elective, not hereditary. 

The children of Israel were ordered not to 
‘ contend ’ with their ‘ brethren the children of Esau, 
which dwell in Seir,’for God had ‘given Mount 
Seir unto Esau for a possession’; and 
they turned eastward after passing the 
ports of Elath and Eziongeber (now *Akabah and 
Ifala’at el-'Akabah), at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and made their way to Moab along the 
eastern edge of Mount Seir (Dt 2*'®). Similarly, 
the Edomite, like the Egyptian, was allowed to 
‘enter into the ^ of the Lord in the 

third generation * J • ■’>■,, in contrast to the 
Ammonite and Moabite, who could not do so till 
the tenth goriorjit ion. 

Ramses >ri. of ibo Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, 
after defeating the northern hordes who had 
attacked Egypt, and overrunning the south of 
Palestine, ‘ smote the people of Seir who belong to 
the Shasu (Bedawin), and plundered their tents.* 
Among the pictures of his prisoners at Medinet 
Habu IS that of the Edomite ‘chief,’ who, it must 
he observed, is not called ‘king.’ So far as we 
know, it was the only campaim ever undertaken 
by a Pharaoh again-^t Mount Seir. Its date was 
about B.C. 1230-12u(), some thirty years after the 
Exodii-, "O that ib.o LmclitO' haxe been in 

tlie ri( igbbonrliood of Ildom ai i!'(‘ limo (ci. Nu2P^). 

Edoiiiiie nibc" •'Ciibid in the ^ouni of Judah, 
and even Othniel the brother of Caleb, and the 
first Judge, was a Kenizzite (Nu 32^®, Jos 
Gn 36^^'®). Saul warred with Edom (1 S 14-^^); 
and David conquered the country, putting garrisons 
throughout it, and occupying its ports in the Gulf 
of Akahah (2 S 8^®* where we must read ‘ Edom ’ 
for ‘ Aram,’ AY ‘ Syrians ’). It was in these ports 
that Solomon with the help of the Tyrians con- 
structed the merchant vessels which traded to 
Ophir for gold (1 K Throughout his reign, 

however, Edom was in a state of revolt under 
Hadad, ‘of the king’s seed,’ who had escaped to 
Midian when Joab was for six months cutting ‘off 
every male in Edom’ after David’s conquest of the 


country. From Midian he and his companions 
went to Paran, and from thence to the court oi 
Egypt, where the Pharaoh gave him his sister-in- 
law as a wife, and his son Genubath was brought 
up as an Egyptian prince. But on the death of 
David and Joab, Hadad obtained leave to return to 
Edom, and became ‘an adversary unto Solomon’ 
(1 K IP^'22). He does not seem to have succeeded 
in making himself independent, however, as we 
find Edom still subject to Judah after the revolt of 
the Ten Tribes. Jehoshaphat still held Ezion- 
. ' ■ re he built ships to trade to Ophir ; and 

that ‘ there was then no king in Edom : 
a deputy was king’ (1 K 22^'^). This means that 
there was no independent king there, since, in the 
war against Moab, when Edom had to follow its 
suzerain, its ruler is called ‘ king ’ (2 K 3®* ^ 2 * 2 ®). 

In the reign of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s successor, 
Edom revolted, ‘and made a king over themselves.’ 
The revolt spread to the south of Judah, where 
Libnah was the centre of disaffection ; and though 
Jehoram defeated the Edomites at Zair, he was 
unable to reduce them to obedience (2 K 82®'22} 
About fifty years later Amaziah invaded Edom, 
slaying 10,000 of the enemy in the Yailey of Salt, 
and taking Sela (or Petra), which he named 
Joktheel (2 K 14'’'). Edom seems to have been 
crushed by this defeat, as Amaziah’s successor, 
Uzziah, ‘restored’ Elath to Judah, and rebuilt it 
(2 K 1422 ). It remained in Jewish hands till it> was 
captured by Rezin of Damascus, who colonized it 
with Syrians * (2 K 16®). This was in the reign of 
Ahaz, when ‘ the Edomites had come and smitten 
Judah, and carried away captives ’ (2 Ch 28^'^). 
Rezin, however, was conquered and put to death 
in B.a 732 })Y T/ ' " . • III. of Assyria, who 

thereupon held i ■ .1 I Damascus, where he 

received the homage and tribute of numerous 
princes, among them being ‘Jehoahaz (Ahaz) of 
the land of the Jews,’ and ‘ j^aus-malaka (^^aus- 
melech) of the land of the Edomites,’ Schrader 
has pointed out that l^aus is the name of a god 
which appears as Kos in Greek inscriptions, with 
which Hal^vy compares the name of the early 
Arab, deity ]^ais (Heb. Kish, Kishon). In B.C. 
711, Edom ,* iM 1 1 ‘n i'.e against Sargon along 

with J udah ! i ’ ■ • - ■ ! , > ^ ' -i . I • Egypt, and Merodach- 
baladan of Babylon; but Ashdod, the Syrian 
centre of the league, was taken b;. ih 
and Edom, like Moab and Judah, i- ; i • i ! r 1 1 ' • ^ ’ 1 ‘ 
conqueror. Edom again joined the revolt against 
Assyria in B.C. 701, of which Hezekiah was the 
head ; hut when Sennacherib marched into Pales- 
tine, A-rammu of Edom submitted like the kings of 
Moab and Ammon. Esar-haddon caused l^us- 
gabri, ‘kingof thecity of Edom,’ lop(‘lh viib lli-; 
other vassal kings of the west, incliulir.g 
of ‘ the city of Judah ’ and the king of the city of 
Moab,’ to convey to Nineveh timber from Lebanon 
and various stones for the construction of his 
palace. When Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Nebuchadrezzar, the Edomites took part with the 
enemy, and rejoiced over the calamities of Judah, — 
conduct which aroused bitter feelings against them 
on the part of the Jews (La 421 * 22 , g^k 35®"i®, 
Obi®"!®). These feeling'^ xvore not diminished by 
their occupation of southern Judah, with Hebron 
as their capital, and their attack' upon the Jrw.i 
during the Maccahaean war. .Iinb- ]Mar*ejibj, U', 
however, drove them from the south of Judah (B. C. 
164) ; and John Hyreanus, in B.O. 109, conquered 
their county, and compelled them to adopt 
Judaism. Mount Seir, as far north as Petra, had 
already fallen into the hands of the Nabataeans, 
who spoke an Aramaic dialect. Hyreanus ii , the 

* So the Kethibh D'DIIK. The Ker6, however, reads 
(Fdoir es); ai.d iMs, which has the support of the LXX 
iH adoi'ti.(! by Siegfried-Stade and Oaj/. Eeb, Lexicon. 
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f randson of Jolm Hyrcamis, on \ * -i 
erusalem, was induced by the ‘ \ ^ 

to seek the help of Aretas, the king of Petra. 
Pompey, however, intervened, and after sacking 
Jerusalem, made Hyrcanus high priest (B.C. 63), 
while Antipater was subsequently (B.c. 47) 
appointed by Julius Caesar procurator of Judaea, 
Samaria, and Galilee on account of his services 
against Pompey. His son w^as Herod the Great. 

Edomite proper names show that the language 
of Edom was piiicLioj.My hhutioal with Hebrew. 
Of Edomite <hi.lic- we know only the names of 
Hadad (also Dad), aus, Koz6, Edom, and A. The 
name of Esau’s son Jeush (Gn 36®), however, corre- 
sponds phonetically with that of Yaghhth, a pre- 
Mohammedan deity of Arabia. 

LrrEiiimi?'.— IS h /Jpi/r'v z'rr /-.'»* “i ^ V “'/'X- 

geschuht/>, 10^^ , lit I. I'd. i.)'! , ■ -'7' , 

IGiff ; H. /■»«/ 183 r: ; I».i -i •, // . »' '/.j /. .''vx 

429 fC.; Hull, Mount Setr^ 85 ff.; TrambuU, Kadeah-Bamea; 
Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition^ 263 f. 

A, H. Sayce. 

EDOS (B ^H56r, AV Edes), 1 Es 93®= 

IDDO, Ezr ICH®. 

EDREl {^VT\h T15pc£«y, Edrai). — 1* Edrei was a 
city of Bashan (now the Haur^^n, eastward of Lake 
Tiberias), where the Amorite king Og was defeated 
and slain by the Israelites (Nu 21^®, Dt 3^, Jos 
13^^). It was then given to Macliir, the son of 
Manasseh (Jos 13®^, see Jg 5^^), the district in 
which it was situated being known as Gilead (Nu 
3238). 'pjjQ Amorites do not seem to have been long 
ill pos‘!'C''?ion of it, as one of the letters of Tel el- 
Amarna, about a century and a half before the 
Exodus, is from Artama-Samas,* the governor of 
Ziri-Basana, ‘the field of Bashan.’ Edrei is the 
Adraha of classical geograpliy, and in Christian 
times was the seat of a bishop. It has been 
identified with the modem DerAt or Der'a, where 
there is a large reservoir, as well as an aqueduct 
and mausoleum. About 10 miles to the north of it 
is TeU "Ashtera, the supposed site of Ashtaroth, 
which is associated with Edrei, and in the time of 
Abraham was inhabited by the Rephaini (Gn 14®). 
In one of the Tel el-Amaraa letters (B, M. 43. 10) 
it is called Astartu, and the writer of the despatch 
accuses a certain Biridasyi of 1“ (hariots 

out of it and giving them to ■ i IJJiin!** The 
neighbouring citj of Buzruna (Bostra) was at the 
time under a king of its own. W. Max Muller 
identifies the city of Autarfi in the Karnak List of 
Thothmes in. (No. 91) with Edrei PJiiloTogically 
the names would correspond, but the ident^ca- 
tion is impossible, as AutarA is enumerated among 
the towns of southern Palestine. Astartu or 
Ashtaroth is in an earlier part of the list (No. 28). 

2. Ebeei is mentioned in Jos between 
Kadesh and En-hazor, in the tribe of Napbtali 
The site of it is unknown, 

^ ' X ' « Fastj New Series, ▼. 

p. . . • ^ ■ ■ 47, 77, 

12. ■ ' . ,x ■ ' . r f . ' " 201: 

Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 121-147; Dillmann on Nu 2183 
and Dc , Driver on Dt 1-* 31 3^0, and his art. AsHXARora in 
present vol. ; G. A. Smith, Hwt. Geog. 528 n., 576. 

A. JH. Sayce. 

EDUCATION - Every student of the history of 
©ttucaUon will endorse th- h: Ire: of the Alex- 

andrian scholar (ProL to birach), that Israel must 
needs, be commended for its zeal in the cause of 
moral and intellectual culture {TratSela Kal (ro<^la), 
since the canonical Books of Deuteronomy and 
Proverbs, the " '■ . . Wisdom of Jesus 

l^n^ira, andP “ . - commonly called 

the Sayings of the Fathers (nbx 'p-js PirM ^AUth), 
provide a catena of pedagogic mmciples’ without a 
parallel in ancient literature. Two sentences only 
* Now read Artama-Ya or Artama-anya by WiacMer. 


may be selected for quotation at this stage. The 
one is the motto prefixed to the Book of Proverbs : 
^ The fear of the Lord is the ‘ know ledge’ 
(Pr 1 ^, cf. 9 ^^) ; the other i . to Simeon, 

the son of the famous Gamaliel : ‘ N(d b- t 

doing is the chief thing’ (AA i. 17}.'' lu imc'C 
maxims we find the two ■’* * :* ’ ■ "otes of 
Hebrew education, which 1 . ■“ • . i ■ was at 
once religious and practical — an education which 
sought to combine instruction in the positive truths 
of the ancestral faithf with preparation for the prac- 
tical duties of life. It was this successful com- 
bination which led Josephus in his treatise Against 
Apion to contrast the education of his countrymen 
with that of the Lacedaemonians and Cretans on 
the one hand, and with that of the Athenians on 
the other— the former being '(»<) practical, 

the latter too exclusively 1 1 p*( .:«.■! 1 ‘But our 
lawgiver with great care combined these two 
methods, for he neither left the practice of right 
habits without oral instruction (lit. ‘ dumb,’ Koccp'fjv), 
nor did he permit the rules thus taught to remain 
unpractised.’ 

We propose here to study the educational 
methods of the Israelites historically. For this 
r r I ..oil vill be convenient to group the material 
j K' :\ under tliree historical periods, as 

foUow^s ; — 

i. Hebrew Education from the Conquest to 
THE Exile. — When the Hebrews came to settle in 
the valleys west of the Jordan, they found them- 
selves among a race or races immensely their 
superiors in aU the arts of civilization and culture. 
Of this there can be no reasonable doubt, though 
we may doubt whether the country was so thickly 
studded with schools,^ teachers, and libraries as 
has recently been maintained. 4 : In any case the 
troublous times of the conquest were not the most 
suitable for assimilating the higher civilization of 
the Canaanites. Reading and still more writing 
(Jg 8^^) must rather have been the accomplishment 
of the few than the custom of the many. How- 
ever that may be, one fact of Hebrew history 
remains indisputable, namely, that UiioiighoiiL 
the long period closing with the exile, education 
was ■ \« domestic and private. It is true 

that . I !■ .lewish writings, Talmud, Targum, 
and Midrash — those storehouses of magnificent 
anachronisms— represent even the patriarchs as 
attending school and college, but such statements 
are merely harmless flights of fancy. In the 
whole range of pre-exilic literature there is no 
trace of any provision by public authority for 
either elementary or higher education. The word 
‘school’ occurs ^neither in the OT nor in the 
. ’ and in the NT only of the lecture- 
t Greek rhetorician at Ephesus (Ac 19^). 
The explanation is that the home was the school, and 
the parents, in all but the Ii’l'I'i'-l i.irik • of society, 
were the onfy teachers, ihe aury of reverence 
for and obedience to parents imposed on children 
by the oldest legislation (Ex 20 ^^)^ counter- 

part in the duty incumbent on the parents (and in 
particydar on the father) to instruct their children 
in religion and inoials. Tliis ji-pect of parental 
responsibility is rejH-atedly ernplia.-i/od m tlio Book 
01 jDeuroioiioTriy ( 4 “ 6 "), ‘Thou .-halv teach them 
diligently unto thy childien, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 

* Quotations from Aloth bo lua'l. ’’ j'ti *T1, j .\in boi i/( <1 
Dajlj Prayer-Book of the tu'tc'l ■ :< \\ Co ‘;rroir eioi.,-. of I'l * 
British Empire’ (ed Singer), as- pK'\icliiig the most (‘asily 
accessible text and translation K'icpcos to other treatises 
of the Mishna are given acc. to ilie bociioji*. of .loot’s edition. 

T Contrast this with the statement of Iw'an Muller : ‘ Special 
instruction in religion was not know n to either the Greeks or the 
Romans of antiqmty’(JEfand6. d klass. AlterthumsivUsenscJiaft, 
iv. p. 451 5). 

t Esp. by Sayce in PatHmchal PaHestme (passim), and else* 
where. 
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thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up’ ijia 32^6). 

The special provision of Bt req[uiring the 

presence of the children at the reading of the law 
in ‘ the year of release,’ i.e, every seventh year, can 
have had only a very limited ■ '*;j * before the 
great calamity of the exile i ; ; with Neh 
8^^). In the families of the aristocracy the place of 
the parents, the child’s natural teachers, was taken 
by tutors (dmdn 2 K 10^* ®). The infant Solomon, 
according to the simplest rendering of 2 S 12^3, 
was entrusted to the care of the prophet Nathan. 

It is now impossible to form an exact estimate 
of the extent to which education, as tested by the 
ability to read and write, was common among the 
people. The standard of learning would naturally 
be higher in the cities than in the country dis- 
tricts, highest of all in the neighbourhood of the 
court. Yet such facts as that .^os and Micah 
among the literary prophets belonged to the ranks 
of the people ; that Mesha, king of Moab, could 
count on readers for the stele commemorating his 
victories ; that the workmen who excavated the 
tunnel from the Virgin’s spring to the pool of 
Siloam carved in the rock the manner of their 
work, — these facts, \ ■ ; ’ . * ' ’ han one 

passage of Isaiah (8 1 ■ ^ --them’; 

cf. 29^* “ the distinction between tlie literate and 
the illiterate), should make us pause before drawing 
the line of illiteracy too high in the social scale. 

A single word must suffice for the schools of 
the prophets (an expression with no scriptural 
authority), of which so much was made by scholars 
of former days. All that the Scripture narrative i 
warrants us in holding is that in a few centres, 
such as Bethel (2 K #), Jericho (2®), and Gilgal 
(4^), men of prophetic spirit formed associations 
or brotherhoods (hence the name ‘ sons of the pro- 
phets ’) for the purpose of ‘ their devo- 

tion to J" through the comi!i( ’i I jo “1 she brother- 
hood. Edification, not education, was the main 
purpose of these so-called ‘schools.’ 

ii. Feom the Exile to Simoh bex-Shetach, 
c. B.c. 75. — The arrival in Jerusalem of Ezra the 
* ready scribe ’ (isb) in the law of Moses (Ezr 7®) was 
an event of epoch-making importance in the educa- 
tional not less than in the religious history of the 
Jews. For Ezra had set his heart to stuAy (mi*?) 
the law {Torah) of J" and to do it, and to teach 
(10^7) in Israel statutes and judgments (Ezr 7^®). 
The story of Ezra’s activity belongs to the 
general history of the period. For our present 
purpose it is enough to recall the fact that the 
culmination of that v..“ I acceptance by 

the Jewish <‘utii't!i nil y os I'l- I in its written 
form, as the i.'gu'ju '"g norm in every relation of 
life. From tlii-. 1 onwards the Jews were pre- 
eminently ‘the people of the book.* But in order 
that the moral precepts of a book may be obeyed, 
and its ritual requirements duly observed, the 
book must be circulated, must be read and studied. 
The first step in this direction was the great 
assembly of which we read in Neh 8 ff. The centre 
of interest throughout is not the living word 
of a prophet, but the book of the law and the ex- 
position of its contents by accredited teachers 
(note Neh 8^* ® the same word as is rendered 
‘ teacher ’ in 1 Ch 25® and in Ezr 8^® KV). We would 
gladly know what measures were taken by Ezra 
and his associates for the continuance of the public 
instruction so auspiciously begun. Unfortunately, 
we have no information on this point from con- 
temporary records, and what a late age has to teU 
of the work of the so-called ‘Great Synagogue’ 
belongs to the world of fable.* There can be little 

♦ See esp. Kueneii’y classical tssav, * On the Men of the Great 
Bynaffo^ue,’ now accessible lu GeriTiari in Hiidde'8 Qesamm^te 
A*)han<nungp,n, etc , von J>i. A. Kuenen (1891). 


doubt, however, that one of the oldest institutions 
of Judaism, the synagogue, goes back to the time 
of Ezra, if not indeed to the days of the exile. 
The synagogue, it is important to remember, was 
not originally a place of worship but a place of re- 
ligious instruction, and indeed it is so named by a 
writer so late as Philo of Alexandria ( Vita Mosis, 
iii. 27, rb. 'Trpoa-evKr'fipLa rl irepov iffnv ^ didacrm\eia, 
k.tA. }. With this agrees the fact that in NT times 
SeddaKotv, to teach, is still used to express the 
function of the preacher in the synagogue (Mt 4^, 
Mk Lk 4^® and often). * But whether we regard 
Ezra as the immediate founder of the synagogue or 
not, there can be no doubt of the fact that, by 
securing the recognition by the public authorities 
of the need of «■ , . i/rd ■•••■P; -r>us instruction, he 
accomplished a » ; <.i > ^l ■* importance in the 

educational history of the Jews, ‘The Bible 
became the ,:-b : -k. the community a school, 

I licio'! Jjn ai lair ot teacJtiing and learning. Piety 
{!'•<! (i.iicaL’oii were inseparable; whoever could 
not read was no true Jew. We may say that in 
this way were created the beginnings of popular 
education. In what way this took place is, it is 
true, wrapped in mystery; in the synagogue 
men did not learn to write and read, and the 
scribes were not elementary teachers. But the 
ideal of education for 1 1\ ■»*:'- kc was set up 
and awoke emulation, *1 i' 1 lie goal was 
not reached all at once* i.i c:*, Isr, u.jiid. 

G&sch?-^, 159). 

During the whole of the period under review the 
early education of the Jewish child continued, even 
more than before, to be the business of his parents. 
Elementary schools were still unknown. Now, as 
in much later times, it was ‘ the duty of the father 
to instruct his son in the Torah {Kiddushin, 29a),’ 
a duty in which the mother took *her share (Pr 6^ 
3P, Sus ®). The obi iga tion extended even to ‘ child- 
ren’s chMren’ (Bt l"j. A noteworthy feature of 
the pentate i-lsj-l ' '‘f-, from the view-point of 
pedagogic iii-. bci.', !•> no extent to which certain 
religious rites are to be used as object-lessons to 
the children [Ex 12^®^' 13® (passover) 13^^ (first-fruits), 
cf. Jos 4®]. Their interest and attention are first to 
be aroused, and only after question asked is the ex- 
planation of the rite to be given. In the case of 
the passover the question, ‘ What mean ye by this 
service?’ (Ex 122®)— now expanded to four— has re- 
mained as part of the ceremony to the present day. 

The leading feature of the educational history of 
nr** I .‘'-i-xl U F 0 rise of a body of men as pro- 
I- •■{il These are the SopMrim (□'isb, 

literally ‘ hook men ’), or scribes. For the circum- 
stances which led during the exile to a species of 
literary renaissance, or rather to a new interest in 
the literature of tlio past, and thereby to the 
growth of a body of literati (ypa/ipLareTs), — students, 
copyists, and teachers, —we must refer to t!ie article 
Scribes. We have seen, however, under what 
circumstances the study and the exposition of the 
Torah, in particular, were begun among ‘the 
chOdjen of ^e captivity’ in the new community at 
Jerusalem. From that time to the end of the 
Jewish state and beyond it, the office of the scribe 
was one of ever-increasing importance. But to 
identify, as is too often done, the scribes of the 
Persian and early Greek period with those whose 
character and aims are familiar to us from the 
Gospels, is to do the former great injustice. ^ For 
these ancient scribes have shared in the rehabili- 
tation of the late Persian and early Greek periods 
of Jewish history, which is so remarkable a feature 
of the critical scholarship of the day.f Here we 

♦ For further testimony by Philo and Josephus to the teaching 
function of the svnagojjue see Schurer, ElP 11 , ii p. 54. 

t See, inter aliott Wellhaueen, ItroelitiecTie ti. pbii$ehe Qet- 

cJiiahU^t p. 154. 
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Ere concerned with them only in so far as they 
continued the work of instraction committed to 
them by Ezra. Unfortunately, from the lack of 
historical material, it is now impossible to trace the 
do''c!opriO’iL of education under their guidance. 
We know, however, that by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 2®®) they had been ‘organized in 
regular “families,” or as we should now say 
“ guilds,” an institution quite in accordance with 
the whole spirit of the East, which forms a guUd 
or trades-union of every class po--o^'.ipg special 
technical knowledge ’ (AV. E. Smith, OTJU" p. 44). 
Erom the proverbial form of 1 Ch 25®^ — * as well 
the small as the great, the teacher as the scholar ^ 
— we may further infer that the relation of master 
and pupu was by this time (c. B.c. 300) a familiar 
one ; which, of course, implies facilities for education 
other than the Levitical music schools to which the 
proverb is here applied. 

Here we are met by one of the most interesting 
but difficult problems in the history of Hebrew 
education. Not the least important of the critical 
results above referred to, is the bringing down of 
the compilation of our present Book of Proverbs, 
and so of the Golden Age of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, to the Persian period. In this case, who axe 
the ‘ Wise " (o'Dpn), the sages of whom this depart- 
ment of Hebrew literature is the characteristic and 
enduring memorial ? May we identify them with 
the older race of Sqpherim, the book-men or literati 
of the period ? * The temptation is great. Thus 
the scribes were the accredited teachers of the 

a le (see above), and the most venerable of the 
Itions preserved by the fraternity from the 
' men of the Great Synagogue ’ was the obligation 
to ‘raise up many disciples (A A i. 1). But the 
sages were also teachers (anto, Pr 5^®), who 

address a pupil as ‘ my son,’ and whose teaching is 
known as ‘ the words of the wise ’ (Pr 1® 22^’, Ee 9^^ 
V2P - ; see also the Oxf, JSeh. Lex, sub Dpi?). Again, 
the scribes formed, as we have seen, a guild <>r 
corporation. But we have abundant ovi<lcnee that 
the sages are also to be regarded as forming a 
distinct fraternity (Pr 1® 1 3’^ 22^" 24-®, Ec 12^^. Cf. 
Choyn j, JfJj 12, 1 and ; Riebm, 

Eandwort. d, BihL Ait mb * Weise’t ; Kautzsch, 
Ahriss d, Gesch. d. AT Sc7irifttuim\ 1897, P. 
135 ffi). Wellhansen in his recent history, while 
maintaining their original independence, admits 
that by the time of Jesns ben-Sira (B.C. 200-180) 
the scribes ‘ were scarce^ any longer to be distin- 
guished from the sages ’ [Gesch, p. 154, note 1). This 
admission is due to the fact — and here perhaps we 
have -Tong''-! jirur.'i'cir '^"theidentity of the 
two ■ that ilcn-J^iT-a, {''•.) last of the sages, 

was himself a scribe. Of this there can be no 
doubt j one has but to read his glowing iianegyric 
on ‘the wisdom of the scribe,’ and the glory of his 
calling (Sir 38^^9^). It is therefore but natural 
that ‘ the best, and almost the only data regarding 
the earlier scribes, are to be found in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, 9^^®* 14®®®^' 38^’’ (Wellhausen, 
loj. cit.}. 

Pox our present purpose the final answer to our 
T\’." ■*! the personnel of the sages is 
\:i ‘ . . ■ : ■ whether we hold that they are 

identical with the Sopherim or book-men, or regard 
them as forming a distinct but allied class in the 
pre-Maccahmn community, the fact remains that 
the sages represent a great educational force in the 
period under review. The Book of Proverbs is the 

* ThiaideTitiflcation was first proposed "by A. T Hartmann (Die 
mge Verbindung d AT.rmtd. 2sev£m^ 1S31), and more recently 
and independently bv Smend in his Alttent. EHigionbgeschichte, 
1893» p 512 ff. Cf. Montefiore, Iim Leet. 396 f. 

t ‘ They (the sages) occupy in the everyday life of ancient 
Israel a position precisely similar to that of the scribes m later 
Judaism ' Eiehm is, of course, assuming the pre-exUie date of 
Proverbs. 


repository of their pedagogic experience (see esp. 

and so the oldest handbook oi education. Lite 
is here conceived as a discipline (now, a word 
30 times in the book acc. to Driver, LO!P 
‘'V . ■ is its central thought. ‘The whole of 

life IS considered from the view-point of a pedagogic 
institution. God educates men, and men educate 
each other’ (0. Holtzmann in Stade’s GVP ii. 
296-97). Father and mother are the child’s natural 
instructors (1® 6®® 13^ 30^’) ; from them he shall 

first learn that ‘ fear of the Lord which is^ the 
’ ' ’ - ■ ‘ ' may he the 

, . ■ ■ ,ty m this ■ : 

they are to study their child, since his character is 
known by his conduct (20^^). To them is addressed 
Tic golden maxim, ‘train up a child in the way he 
-■oiiki go, and even when he is old he will not de- 
part from it ’ (22® BY). The child is by nature 
foolish, and needs the ‘rod of correction’ (221®). 
Corporal punishment is repeatedly advocated (‘he 
that spareth his rod hateth his son,’ 13®^, cf. 19^® 
231®' 14 29^®* 1^, also La 3^), yet with the intelligent 
child reproof is better than ‘a hundred stripes’ 
{I71®). From the parents’ care the child — of the 
upper classes only, in all probability, cf. 17^® 4? 
(Kv ) with Sir Sl^®— if he would attain to ‘wisdom,’ 
passes into the hands of professional teachers (5^®), 
the sages, whose words ‘spoken in quiet’ (Ec 9i-i 
BY) ‘are as goads’ (Ec 12ii), and whose direction 
(nnin) is ‘ a fountain of life ’ (Pr 13^^). The pupil’s 
rogress in religion and morality is the teacher’s 
ighest joy (231®-^®), but not all are capable of 
receiving this higher instruction (27^^). Prudence 
and f'>ic'l!0”.g1iL (24^), temperance (2P’^23^®' ^■®®) 

and (?“'• 29® and oft.), diligence (6®“ii) and 

truthfulness (17^), consideration for the poor (14^1 
1917 22®), and a truly noble charity towards 
enemies (25®^- 2® = Bo 12®®), the value of true 
1 717 1824 2710)^ and the dignity of woman- 
{. — these are some of the moral lessons 

to be learned in ‘the house of discipline’ [otKcp 
iraiSetas, Sir 51®®) from ‘ the lips of the wise ’ (Pr 
15^).* 

■ Ton* dig '»f U \'. •‘■/i'l was an event the 
:i ic t'of'A o*‘ b 'i' ■■‘•y of Jewish life and 
thought even in Palestine it is impossible to over- 
estimate. What would we not ^ve to be able to 
■ i ‘ of the subtle influences on the 

j I I ; . I . ‘ • w I ' ■ > ; the time, in pai t ic iilar, of those 

O' i * ’ 1 ! ■ ! by which the little Jewish state 
was girt about on every side (cf. 1 Mac 1^^) ! For 
something like a century Alexandria, if •= g; • j. i 
library and university, itsbriliia m I ui 1 <1 \ of -(‘lu-t"’ - 
and UtUrateurs, was the capital of Southern Syria 
asweUasof Egypt. How was ■ ition 

affected by this close connexion \ \ • and 
Jerusalem ? A solitary notice, so far as we have 
been able to discover, from the period in quc«-tio'i, 
almost warrants us in believing that The Gicck 
educational methods had penetrated to Jerusalem. 
The infamous tax-farmer Joseph (c. B.C. 220),t 
we are told, sent his sons ‘severally to those 
that had^the h>t rrpiihitioii for iiu*l iriir youth’ 
(Josephus, Ant, xii. iv. dj. ihe eaueation re- 
quired v'as certainly of the Greek type, and this 
fact, taken in connexion with the rapid progress 
of HeUenism at this j-iir !!( i.l.ir ( poch, even under 
the shadow of the oiir-lc IMacl, 2 Mac 
2-4), makes it very probable that schools on the 
Greek model were then established in Jerusalem. 
When the author of Ps 119 says, ‘I have more 
unilc:-tnri(lin;: th.m all my tciu -ums,’ etc. (w.®®* ^®®), 
, ilu'ie is good lon-in lor 'Lhniking that he wishes 

* TTr .V rn o* . wonders, of what is best in our Scottish char- 
acter i )-<! > (1 to tne use till almost the other day of thu 

great book (11 irecmptrof as the reading-book of our parish 
schools? 

t For this corrected date see Wellhausen, op. dt. pp. 197-98. 
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to exalt the study of Holy Scripture above the 
secular learning of the Greek schools. However 
this may be, Ben-Sira was still true to Jewish 
traditions and uninfluenced by Hellenistic culture. 
He had travelled in other countries, and studied 
perhaps in other literatures, but he remained *a 
true ‘‘scribe,” and gloried in the name’ 

The object his translator had in view, as we learn 
from his preface to his grandfather’s work, ‘was to 
correct the inequalities of moral and religious 
culture {iraiSela) among the Jews of Egypt by 
setting before them a standard and a lesson book 
of true religiou-^^ v.-*^dom’ (Cheyne, Job and 
Solomon), ^ of Jesus the son of Sirach,’ 

or ‘Ecclesiasticus,’ is therefore avowedly a manual 
of ethics, and as such deserves more space than we 
can give it in this review of Jewish educational 
histoiy. ‘ Draw near unto me, ye unlearned,’ we 
read in the epilogue, ‘ and lodge in the house of 
instruction. Say, wherefore are ye lacking in 
these things, and your souls are very thirsty ? ’ (Sir 
61^®*)* His religious standpoint is essentially that 
of the Book of Proverbs, on which his own is 
modelled. Thus the fear of the Lord is not only 
‘the bcgirningor wisdom’ (H^), but also wisdom’s 
fulness (1^'^) and crown (1^®). Yet the author’s 
ethical tone is distinctly lower than that of his 
model. As a disciplinarian he is severe even to 
excess (30^*^® 7®®* The principles of humane 
conduct are exhibited in many lights, including 
even the ‘manners’ of the dinner table 
The notable passage (38^-39^^) in which he sketches 
his ideal of the scribe has been already adverted to. 
One point, however, must be further emphasized, 
viz. the assertion that learning is the monopoly of 
the wealthy: ‘The wisdom of the scribe cometh 
by opportunity of leisure. How shall he become 
wise that holdeth the plough,’ etc. ? Educa- 

.’o ■>! ' -smeansof 

, : -’(cLSl^s). 

JMi-y.'" egarding the practical aspects 

of : period suggest themselves, to 

which only Jiuswers can he given. 

Where, for example, did the teachers of whom we 
read (Pr 5^®, Ps 119®®, perhaps Dn 12®)—be they 
sages or scribes— meet them pupils? "\^at were 
their methods of instruction? The synagogues 
first occur to one as the scene of those expositions 
of Scripture to which the name of Midrash was 
already applied (2 Ch 13^® 2427). Tb ■ . I ■ 

were instructed on Sabbaths and • . I.; 

competent expounders of the Scriptures, as a" rule, 
no doubt, by the scribes, although these never 
had a monopoly of the synagogue teaching. As 
early as the n'^giriMing of the 3rd cent, the scribes 
Isad nnpjiie'iily jjudliiics for teaching within the 
l cm pie prociiici:* : such, at least, seems the legiti- 
mate inf(‘io7i(*c‘ from their description as ‘scribes 
of the temple ’ in the edict of Antiochus m. (Jos. 
Ant, XII. hi. 3). ‘ Within the massive city gates 
or in the adjacent squares or “broad places” on 
which the streets converged (Pr cf. Job 29^) 
the “wise men” awaitocUtlieir ni'^ciplo-^’ (Cheyne, 
op. cU, p. 124). Most of the ui-ii aci ion, however, 
was doubtless given by sage and scribe alike in 
private houses, their own or those of wealthy dis- 
ciples. ‘My son,’ says Ben-Sira, ‘if thou seest a 
man of understanding, get thee betimes unto him, 
and let thy foot wear out the steps of his house’ 
(Sir 6®® K-Y). With this advice wo t'>!iip.i:c that 
of Jos6 ben-Joezer of Zeredah, in the onily .Moot a - 
bsean dax": ‘L'^r iby lioji-o bo a moo ling place 
("jyi lor I lie \M«c; sit jii'iicUt I bo dust of their 
feet, aiui di ink iiioir vord^ Uh tliir-i ’ {Ah. i. 4).* 

♦ The niVbi^’k^ which, according to Sota^ ix. 9, ceased since 
Josd’s time, cannot, as some hare thought, mean schools 
— in late Heb, ♦pbDN) ; see Berenhourg, Hist, de la Palestine, 
p. 466 ff. 
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Here was found the opportunity for those ‘ words 
spoken in quiet ’ that were ‘ like nails fastened by 
the masters of assemblies ’ (Ec 12^^). 

As to methods, we have still less information. 
To judge from the practice of a later age, the 
pnpus would learn by frequent repetition the pro- 
verbs of the wise (cf. Cheyne, loc, cit.). The 
. J. d was already used in ways calculated to 
: , memory, as in the 119th Psalm. To 
this period may be assigned the invention of the 
mnemonic device known as Athhash {wim), of 
which the present text of Jer 25-® affords the 
classical examples (see Giesebrecht’s Comm, in loc.), 
as also the introduction of the ‘numerical’ pro- 
verbs, so much in vogue in later times (cf. Pr 30^^'®^ 
with Aboth, v.). 

Finally, we may assume that, at least from the 
beginning of the Greek period, a fairly high 
standard of general culture prevailed. It was now 
that the editor, if not the author, of Ecclesiastes 
could write : ‘ Of making many books there is no 
end ; and much study is a weariness of the flesh * 
(Ec beginning of the Maccabsean 

revolt, also, the possession of copies of the ‘book 
of the covenant’ was certainly not the exclusive 
iir’’. *] priest and scribe (1 Mac 1®7). 

■i:. > Simon ben-Shetach (c. b.o. 75) to 

THE END OP THE JEWISH STATE (A.D. 70).— Just 
as the synagogue was the novel feature of the 
preceding period from the educational point of 
view, so is the elementary school the feature of 
this third period. Such, at least, is the tradition 
preserved in the so-caUed Talmud of Jerusalem. 
In a passage commemorating the merits of the 
famous scribe and leader of the Pharisees, Simon 
ben-Shetach (or Shatach),* brother of queen Alex- 
andra, we read that three additions were made 
by him to the statute-book, so to say, the second 
of which runs thus — 

lEon mpu'nrr v.n'a^ ‘that the children 

shall attend the elementary school’ (Talm. Jer. 
Kethuboth, viii. 11, p. 325 ; see the whole passage 
in Derenbourg, op. cit. p. 108). Thewortl- (inolc'l, 
it will be seen, are nl! >.<: Ib-r fiec Jro'j. .■ -ii- 
biguity. They may Ji’-o Mior: i,‘ (d to mean 
that attendance on m'IiooI" 'listing was 

henceforth to be compuisorv. In view of what 
was said above regarding tlie spread of Greek 
ideas in pre-Maccabsean days, it is difficult to 
believe that schools 1 1 pv .“.pty to the more ad- 
vanced instruction m the scribal college (see 
below) were not to be found — at least in J erusalem. 
One can hardly escape the conviction that the 
erection of the Greek gymnasium at Jerusalem 
(1 Mac cf. 2 Mac 4®®*) was not the fi- -I but 
the last, in the assimilation of .h \'h and Gn -ik 
education. Be this as it may, there is no good 
reason Tor rojc'c.ing the liaoli'oti rcv-'i^irig Simon 
ben-Sh(u.''ch > Clio'^^ on behali of poniLir educa- 
tion. All that we know regarding the predomi- 
nant influence of the scribes in the reign of Alex- 
andra (B.c. 78-69) prepares us for more aggressive 
measures for the extension of tlicdr 
among the people. Acti'ii'ini: to iinrdiii'Kn-. uii- 
dition, the elements ly -(•■>- )ol (nson n’? ‘house of 
the book,’ see below) was always in intimate con- 
nexion with the synagogue, lather the synagogue 
proper— in this period to be found in every con- 
siderable village in the land — ^was used for this 
purpose (Low, Die Lv.cns'fllcr in;jh‘L Literatur, p. 
287, where the reff. uie to Bcmchoil,. VJa, Taanith, 
235, Kiddushin, 30a), or a room in the same build- 
ing. The school might also be held in the teacher’s 
house (Hamburger). 

By ^ writers on Jewish education it i» stated 

* See Schurer, JIJP, index; DoreiibiMrcr, sur I'Tiistoire 
de la Pal^sUne, pp 96-111, and ihc Jev ish histonantt Grai^ 
Horzfolrl ei • 
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bhat the synago^e officer (noj^ri ijo) — the minister 
(i>7Tnp^r7is) of Lk 4^ — was the teacher of the 
synago^e school. This uniform tradition seems 
founded on a precept - c ,bhath observ» 

ance in the Mishna", ■ , . • ! o' . name, where, 
even on the sacred day, ‘the ijo {ffazzdn) is 
allowed to look on where the children are reading, 
but he may not read himself ’ {Shabbathi^ i. 3). 
Now it will he observed that the projjer title of 

the synr" - • . -ibove, is not found 

here— a ; ■ ■■ For jjrj is a word 

of general nroiycri ’oii meaning ‘overseer/ ‘in- 
spector/ or 1 ' j I Ji’id its exact ■ has 

to be decided by the context (see tue j^exx. of 
Buxtorf, Levy, and Jastrow). In the passage 
quoted the context requires us to render ‘over- 
seer* or ‘master (of the school).’ This rendering 
is 'iinpoTlod by a passage in the treatise Sota (tx. 
15), where K Eliezex says : ‘ Since the destruction 
of the temple the sage («'D'3rr) has become like the 
scribe (ttnao), and the scribe like the ^azzdn («nn), 
and the J^azzdn like the uneducated man/ Here 
we have evidently the hierarchy of the teaching 
profession, and it may fairly be assumed that they 
all belong to the ranks of those who, in the NT, 
are kno^vn as vofModibdffKoXoii ‘doctors of the law’ 
(Lk Ijhe scribes. Now this passage of St. 

Luke (cf. Mt 9^) is of the utmost importance, as 
showing that these doctors or teachers were to be 
found in ‘every village of Galilee and 

Judaea.’ It is absurd to suppose — even granting 
the hypCTbolie nature of the evangelist's state- 
ment-^ that the higher colleges, wlieie alone the 
scribes ate u-ually supposed to have taught, were 
to be found in such numbers throughout the 
country. But there would, at this time, he an 
elementary school wherever there was a synagogue. 
We conclude, therefore, that teachers of all grades 
were members of the powerful guild of the scribes 
(ol 7 paggaT€t 5 , cf. ypagjoaTicT'nJ?, ‘a schoolmaster’). 
In the Aramaic of the period no doubt already 
meant ‘teacher’ in general, since we find ntso n'3 
sa ‘ school ’ (see the Lexx.^ and of. Targum on 1 Ch 
25®, where ‘the teacher as the scholar ^is rendered 
KT'D'?n DP tti50). It follows, therefore, that the 
^azzdn or master, who conducted the elementary 
school, was an official of a higher social grade than 
the ‘ Sazzdn of the synagogue,’ who had to pcrfoim 
such menial offices as the wlaipping of crimmals 
[Makhoth, iii. 12). 

The most usual form of address bo a teacher was 
Babbi (';ii ‘ my master/ lit, ‘ my great one ’), but it 
‘ does not seem to have been used as a title [c.y. 
l^bbi Eliezer, Babbi A^iba, etc.} till after the 
time of Christ’ (Sc^Tiiicr). Tn the NT out JiOrd is 
addressed by Ills di-cij)l(':, Kupie, 

^tMcTfcaXe, and — in Lk only — as ^to-Tdra. 

The opinion just .stated, that in the time of our 
Saviour eve^ place of any size in the country was 
provided with an clenu'nt/ary school, does not 
quite coincide with that of tlie Jewish doctors of 
a later day, unless we suppose (as is not unreason- 
able) that the political and relimous troubles of 
the period^ injuriously affected the provincial 
schools. We refer to the oft-quoted eulogium on 
Joshua ben-Gamala (Gamaliel), who was high 
priest about A.I). 63-65 : 

‘Verily let it be remembered to that man for 
good, B. Joshua ben-Gamala i.s his name, for had 
he not been, the Law would have been forgotten in 
Israel. At first every one that had a father (alive) 
received from him instruction in the Law, but he 
^at had no father (alive) learned not the Law. . . , 
Thereafter teachers for the childien were appointed 
in Jerusalem. . . , Bub even this measure btifficed 
not, for he that had a father was brought by him 
fco school, and was taught there, hut he that had 
lo father was not brought to be taught there. In I 
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eonsequeiice of this, it was ordained that teachers 
should be appointed in every district. To them 
the children were sent when they were 16-17 
years of age. When a teacher became angry with 
a scholar, the latter stamped his feet and ran 
away. In this condition education remained until 
the time of Joshua ben-Gamala, who ordained that 
in every province and in every town there should 
\ " to whom children should be 

j . f six or seven years’ (Baba 

It is not now possible to speak with certainty 
rega’ ling the condition of the elementary school 
ai'^tiio i)cr:o(l of which one would most like to 
know, the period of the childhood of our blessed 
Lord. The Mishna, almost our only authority, is 
not, as a whole, older than A.D. 200. Accordingly, 
we must be content to infer — and always with 
caution— that some, at least, of the methods there 
referred to as of long standing may have been 
, operative in the 1st cent. But before attempting 
even such hesitating results, it will he convenient 
to give at this point what requires to be said of 
the education to he got beyond the -yn,';;.')gnc 
schools. For the great mass of the hoys — lor uhe 
girls no publ:" •* ’ ' 's was made (see below) — 
these schools ‘ ’ Inly those destined for the 

study of theLawv Clement to the B' tir 

(sf-jian n'n) or ‘house of study,’ as the colleges of 
the scribes were called. These colleges were prob- 
ably a development of this period. They were, 
naturally, most numerous in Jerusalem, where the 
most famous scribes seem to have had each his 
1 ‘ house of study.* Josephus mentions two by name 
I (Wars, I. xxxiii. 2; A fit XVIII. x. 6) who drew 
crowds of students in the last days of Herod the 
Great. But by far the most famous of these 
‘doctors of the law’ were the two heads of the 
rival schools, HiUel and Shammai, although for 
Christian students a greater interest attaches to 
HiUel’s grandson, himself the most respected 
teacher of his d^, Gamaliel l., who numbered 
theyoimg Saul of Tarsus among his pupils (Ac 22®). 
At these colleges the scribe-aspirant received a 
professional rather than a general education, for 
which reason the further discussion of their sub- 
jects and methods of study belongs rather to the 
article SCRIBE. 

Beturning now to the elementary school, we 

S se to touch briefly on such of the outstanding 
res of the school system as we have reason to 
believe existed in the century preceding the 
desrniction of Jerusalem, As regard the age of 
J tlie pu[)ils on admission, our authority, though 
often quoted, is unfortunately too late to he of 
value for the period in question . ‘ At five years the 

age is reached for the study of the Scripture 
(itlpD), at ten for the study of the Mishna, at 
thirteen for the fulfilment of the Commandments, 
at fifteen for the study of the Talmud, at eighteen 
for marriage,’ etc. (A 6, v. 24). There is a con- 
sensus of opinion, on the other hand, in the Tal- 
mudic writings that six was the earliest age at 
which school life should begin, f The child had 
already learned from his parent to repeat the 
Shema (see Driver on Dt 6^), selected proverbs, 
and verses fom the Psalms. He had also had the 
historical j=;ignificatice of various rites and cere- 
monies c\pljjiicd to him r-. o p 017^ above). 

It is extremely umIiIn^Iv ilmi the subjects of 
instruction included more' than reading, writing, 
and, perhaps, the elements of arithmetic. The 
first oi these was by far the most important, and 

* The above is Wfineche's translation in Der labyt 
etc, 

t For the curious ceremonies observed at a later period on the 
child’s first appearance at school, see Sohechter, Indies in 
Judaism^ p. S6S. 
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the fact that the much esteemed privilege of read- 
ing, and even of expounding, the law in the syna- 
gogue was open to all, must have acted as an incen- 
tive to diligent study. The only text-hook was the 
Scriptures— hence the most usual name for the 
elementary school naon n’5 the ‘ house of the Book ’ 
— mostly but not exclusively the Pentateuch. 
* Turn it (the Torah), and turn it over again, for 
ovt ’ylhing is in it’ {Ah, v. 25), well expresses the 
air.'ji(lo i.)i the orthodox Judaism of the time to 
secular literature. Even so early as the beginning 
of our era, it was probably usual to begin with the 
Book of Leviticus, as the book whose contents it 
was necessary for every Jew to know. Care would 
he taken that the words of the sacred tongue (for 
only Hebrew was allowed in school) should be cor- 
rectly pronounced * and reverently read. Foreign 
1. were no part of an ordinary Jewish 

■ i:. .. . as Josephus expressly informs us [Ant. 
XX. xii. 1) ; yet few lads can have grown up in the 
busy cities of Palestine without learning to speak 
both Aramaic and Greek, and at least to read 
Hebrew. Tradition has it that a knowledge of 
Greek was an essentia: qiniliPKaiion for member- 
ship of the Sanhedrin {Sanhcd. V'^a). f 

The Latin maxim, * repetitio mater studiorum,’ 
may be taken as the keynote of Jewish educational 
method. So great was the importance attached to 
constant repetition, that the verb * to repeat ’ 
came ultimately to mean both * to learn ’ and ‘ to 
teach.’ J After the letters were mastered § the 
teacher copied a verse which the child had already 
learned by heart, and taught him to identify the 
individual words. The absence of vowel si^ns in 
Hebrew, as then written, prevented the child from 
learning to read syllables as he does in the ‘ Talmud 
Torah’ schools oi the Jewish communities in the 
East at the present day. In one point, however, 
the schools of 1900 years ago resembled those 
schools of to-day, namely, the babel of childish 
voices that rose from every corner of the school- 
room, for * audible study and distinct pronuncia- 
tion’ (Ab. vi. 6) were the first of numerous re- 
quisites for the proper study of the Torah, Was 
tnere not once a pupil who learned his tasks with- 
out repeating the words aloud, and who, in con- 
sequence, forgot all he had learned in three years? 
[JErubin, 5^a). The ideal schoolboy of the period 
was B. Eliezer, whom his teachers likened to ‘a 
cemented cistern I*' b lo ■> *im! j: - bvp’ ' U. ii. 11). 

The scholar sat on . ' ^ i, % M'g i eacher 

(cf. Ac 22®, Ab. i. I . v o 'J : -I i{ •;.»! above 
his pupils. Benches were a later invention. The 
old conception of education as above ail a dis- 
cipline was noi f'-gu' j,’!l j-robably never 
before was i:--': -o < '\ .\\ religious and 

nrnl, v. Ibh so little reference to th-i 
OI •;{;« history. The teacher’s -t i. j; - 

then conceived, was not to inform the mind or to 
1 nil-art knovlcdpo for its own sake, but to train up 
iiK*' pupil- in the lear of the Lord, and so to prepare 
them for the ceremonial and moral duties incum- 
bent on them as the true sons of the covenant of 
Abraham. 

It has become a commonplace that the scribes 
taught gratuitously. This msiy have been true of 
the great doctors of the capital, — although even 

* On the defects of the Galilean prontinciatioii (Mt 2678), see 
Bnxtorf mb and Lightfoot’s dissertation in Hor. Mebr. 
(ed. Oiindell) i. 170 ff. 

t See also Sota^ ix 14, for a statement that the stndy of Greek 
hod oril\ lit* n siopnod smet* the ‘ uar of Ti ns '—for which read 
‘war w ih inos: itiodorn tc'nolars. 

i Cf. thi* iniurtsLing <nioiaLiori from Sc. Jerome in Schiirer, 
op. eit. n. i. 324. 

I On the later method of teaching the alphabet on the ‘ A-wm* 
an- Archer' principle see Shabbath, 104a, given in full in 
Wttnsche's Der Babylon. Talmud^ etc., i. pp. 155^S7, cf. Lewit 
^itle below), p, 47. 


then, perhaps, only as regards judicial work 
(Schurer), — but scarcely of the elementary teachers 
in the provinces. It has been suggested that the 
honorarium was paid under some pretext, such 
as compensation for loss of time, etc. (Lewit, 
p. 26). This is quite in the spirit of the casuistry 
of the time. Still, as is well known, the scholars 
of the day had a much worthier conception of the 
dignity of work than had J esus the son of Sirach 
(Sir 382®^*)» and taught that the study of the Law 
should be combined with the exercise of a trade 
[Ab. ii. 2). 

We must not suppose that the educational system 
here outlined was the only system then to be found 
in Palestine. It was the system adopted by the 
strict Jews, it is true, but there were other schools 
of the Greek type, not only in the many Hellenistic 
centres, — whence came some of the most famous 

oets, philosophers, and orators of that age (see 

chiirer, ii. i. 28), — hut even in Jerusalem itself. 
Such a school was that which the youthful Herod 
attended (Josephus, Ant. xv. x. 5). In nothing, 
however, did the Jewish educational ideal (for 
which cf. Josephus, Ant. XX. xii. 1, goVots dk 
(ro4>lap fjLaprvpov(n rots to, vbiiiixa cracpcoi iTcffTapUpois, 
K.r.X. ) differ so widely from the Greek as in the value 
attached to physical training. For the ordinary 
forms of gymnastic exercise the Jew apparently 
had little inclmation, unless, perhaps, for swim- 
ming (Kiddushin, 29a), while wrestlmg in public 
■ ' abhorrent to Ms sense both of 

jency (1 Mac 2 Mac 4^^®'*). 

We have said nothing hitherto of the education 
of Jewish ^rls. These were from their birth to 
their marriage their mother’s special care, by 
whom they were taught, like their brothers, * to 
fear God and keep Ms commandments.’ By her, 
too, they were taught to read, and perhaps to 
write, as boys in former days were taught by their 
father, and thereafter instructed in the domestic 
arts corresponding to their station. The deepei 
study of tne Torah, and still more the higher 
secular learning, were discouraged. The ideal to 
which every Jewish daughter was — and we may 
add, is — taught to aspire is that of the ' virtuous 
woman’ who ‘looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her, s * . ‘ 'T ^ 
daughters have done virtuou-ly, but i i \ . . 

them ah’ (Pr Truly a noble ideal of 

womanhood ! 

LnmATURB. — ^A critical history of TTc‘h»'(‘W’ Munition i‘. a 
desideratum. The standard works of ilc li'-o-a:*-, J(\\i-h 
and Christian, contain only incidental references. Professor 
Laurie's Historical Survey of JPre-Christian Education^ 1895, 
pp. 69-105, gives a good account of the subject from the con- 
servative staridpomL. ()u to a number of Jewish writers have 
dealt with it m recent a**-, , 1 owtvor, lui ortrani/o<l in 

the Jewish authorities lioiii tho 2"'l (Vtn x.i). onward-- I iie 
following are the best of these special works (only those with 
the nunmer of pages added have been consulted) • M, Duschak, 
SchH2'tcs*'tZ(te\iJtr,-} d cJ*nh To'i '/"ti'rn, 1872; E. 

inn (leldor, i>i>f I httl’i (1. jud .1' •li'wimit, 31 pp. ; 
N •'( . '/•> ' it rnner lo7 ; S. Marcus, 

K i •* ! I'u IVtvw, '•'7" , • /'. " I * ■». 

ft r'f t.hi'i! 'li 'loz '•* t ' - >■, ■ :* ; 

V A-.! r'!C‘, /-’/ 'u ' ih "ft 2 fitn ^ *». x ,/ /- fx, l.-'M , B. »piers, 
I he o*c'/r. a 'in ill, 27 t-r-., l-t Srrassburger, 

; Uhl d I ‘i*t r.i '• tit >i -i Israelitenf 

, 1 * I'*-:., dl-'pl' •J*’’ -'la in. di'' luiiod, p]) l-2t ■ b.bliograplw 
,)■ .V.v.-i, p(d!‘g('gi!-i- pp .'7J-7,'), J. l/ii/tellung a. 

therrctischen u. pialb'isr/ien P(idaw;nk tnjud umc. 1896, 

so pp ; Oehler*s ‘ Pada'jro}r''k d. .Mi on Test ’ in ^cimiid’s J ncijclo- 
padie d. nfi-anrnt’n T.rZiehupfjs nnd vol. v. 

1866, pp. or*:* (1S83 pp 537-578), is full nrd ■>-'.j;- 2 r-=’^ivo, but 

in great part antiquated; Gustav Baur in ^'‘liiii.d - sni d. 
ErziehuTig, 1892, pp. 554-570 (not seen) Him •I’-ir-r’s 1: il- 
encyelopadie d. JudentkumSy 1883 (vol. i. art. ‘ Lr/iei'-UTiir' ; 
iu ‘Lehrer/ ‘Schule,’ ‘ Unterricht, etc.), is a irnne oi mfomia- 
tion for the later period ; see also Schiirer’i. IIJ P ii i. 2;“), 
‘ Scribism,* vol. ii. 27, ‘ School and Sj-nagoguc ' (older literature 
of the subject, p. 46); Ginsburg in ITi tVa Bthlvml Oyclo- 
pcedid^, art. ‘ Education* ; Edersheim, Siut.ohes of Jewish Social 
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Life the Lays of Chnst (esp. chs. vii. viii.), lAfe anA 
Times of Jems the Messiah ; L Low, Ihe Lebensalter in d. 
md, Literatur, 1875, jjossm (esp. p. 130 ff. : ‘Education m 
Bible Tunes/ and relative notes); S Schechter, Studies in 
Judaim., 1896 (p 343 S.: ‘The Child in Jewish Literature*)- 
The standard authorities for Jewish education in the Middle 
A ' 1 ' • ' he added for completeness* sake) are the works 

' . \ , Geschiehte d. 

d. Juderii etc., France and Genr ■ ‘ 

1888. See also I. Abrahams, Jei . ' ‘ /««» 

1896 (esp. chs. XIX. jcx.). 


EFFECT.— In 2 Es 9® ‘effect’^ is used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘deed/ ‘the times also of the 
Highest have . . . endings in effects and signs’ 
(consummatio in actu et in signis) j cf. Shaks. 
Xear, n. iv. 182 — 

‘ Thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude.' 


In Ezk 12^ the sense is purport, ^ significance, 
*The days are at hand, and tne effect of every 
vision ’ ( 1:57 ‘ word/ as HVm). So Chaucer, Merch. 
TalCi 153 — 


<And for his freendes on a day he sente. 

To tellen hem th* effect of his entente.* 

With ’)■^c • . ■ ' ’ t f ‘ effect ’ is much as in mod. 

EngHsh, I I'ji 1)6 maybe noticed, ‘as though 

the word '-oj u. • .,. 1 . . 0 :*“ effect’ (iz^iirTsuxiy, ht. ‘has 

fallen .e *0 ■: '.v'ht’). The usual phrase is ‘ to 

make of o -e 4 < ■ iv--. r- -mgle vb. in on^aJ, ^ 

which the most interesting is xctres^pyUD (Eo Gal 
‘ make without effect* 3*'^ - -.i-. - Pauline word. 

Its opposite is “ 

power at work, esp. r ■ ‘ v 1 j 

ever ‘effectual* and ‘ i r ■ • ^ . they tmMla^ 

either Li/)yi7», as Gal 28, 1 Th 2 i 3 ‘work effectually’ ; 2 0o 16 
‘be effectual’; Ja 6 I 6 ‘the effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much* (RV ‘the supplication of a righteoiw 
mar. availeth much in its working* Kendel Harris, ‘the 

hence 



J. Hastings. 


EGGS.— See Fowl, 


EGMH ‘a heifer’).— One of the wives of 
David, and mother of Ithream (2 S 3®). Both here 
and in 1 Ch 3^ she is distinguished hy the title 
‘David’s wife.’ Jewish tradition (cf. Jer. Queest, 
Seh, in Uhros Begum) identified E. with Michal, 
since the latter was his first and best-loved^ wife. 

To -c prob? Id V ihc T of E.’s first husband is con- 

ctvLwi in * David.’ J. F. Stenning. 


EGLAIM ( 0 !^?^), Is 15®. — Noticed with Moab. 
The name has not been recovered. In the Ono- 
masticon {s,v, Agallim) it is placed 8 Roman miles 
south of Areopons. C. R. Cohdee. 

EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH occurs in 

an ancient oracle against Moab, wMcn is <juoted 
in Is 15® and Jer 48^. In both those pas.«age.s BY 
takes the word to be a proper nniiie, giving in 
margin the alternative tr^ ‘ [as] an heifer of three 
years old/ which is AY in Jer 48^ and AYm in 
Is 15®. In the latter passage, AY text omits ‘ [as].’ 
It is still somewhat uncertain whether the word 
is an appellative or a proper name, although the 
latter view has commended itself to the majority 
of modem scholars (Ewald, Eeuss, Graf, Rothstein 
in Kautzsch’s A.T* etc.). Delitzsch {Isaiah, ad 
loc.) defends the rendering of AY and Luther, 
laying stress upon the fact that both in Is and 
Jer ’jjg occurs asyndetically. He points out 
that it might be an appellative of Moab (of. 

* Having given * earnest ’ os one meaning of ‘effectual ' when 
used of prayers, the Oxf. Eng Diet, (s.v ) adds : ‘ Cf. Anglo- 
Lat. effeetucse mppheantes “earnestly entreating," a . d . 1229 in 

-1 (-r I SIS Perhaps this use was originally due to confusion 
w i 7 Vr'-zrf : but the translators of AV ingeniously availed 
ilj« “ ' ■ V t -1 ei 1 : in Ja 5I6 to render Gr ivtpywfAiyr, ’ It is to be 
observ'ed, however, that AV uses two words, ‘ effectual fervent,* 
for this one Gr word. Tindale’s tr. is ‘ if it be fervent.* 


Jer 4620 50 ^ 1 , Hos 4^® lO^b in all of which ‘heifer 
is simOarly used), but thinks it more probable 
that the reference is to 2oar (Is) or Horonaim 
(Jer) as beautiful, strong, and hitherto un^bdued 
cities. In Is 15® after (Zoar) LXX has 

SdaaXis ydp ianv rpLerijs, referring to Moab. ^ In 
Jer 48 [Gr. 31] ^ the MSS show a perplexing variety 
of readings (see Swete). B has, after Hoi^naun, 
Kal dyyeXiay SaXatreid. Aq. and Symm., however^ 
had ddfiaXis rpierfis (see Field). 

Literature —Domm. on Is and Jer; Baudissin in SK, 1888, 
p. 509 ff. ; Dietrich in Merx* Archiv, i. 342 „ 

J, A. oELBlE. 

EGLON (P 7 T 3 J/.— A king of Moab who, upon the 
relapse of the children of Israel into idolatry after 
the death of Othniel, was the divine instrument 
fo: ■’* 'hem. He is represented a.- g 

a with Amalek and Aminoxi,'' anu 

in conjunction with them taking po«=c-'On of 
Jericho {‘the city of palm trees/ Jg For 

eighteen years he ruled over them, till a deliverer 
arose in tne person of Ehud, of the clan of Gera, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. Y^ith the excuse 01 
taking Eglon his tribute (or, perhap-, a 
Ehud with a retinue of servants v.i'r.i 10 ii'.c 
king’s court. The king, we are told, in order 
that we may understand what is coming, was a 
very fat man. The present was offered, and the 
whole party started on their way home agum. 
When they reached the graven images (LXX, 
Yulg. AYm, RYm), or perhaps graven stones (by 
some connected with the twelve stones of Jos 42 ®), 
or the quarries (AY, RY, following Targ. Syr*),^ 
Ehud went back to the king by himself, and, by 
giving him to believe that he had a secret to com- 
municate to him, obtained an interview with him 
by himself alone. He was sitting in his cool 
upper-chiimbor. Now that he has the king by 
Jiirn^elf, Ehud claims that his message for the 
king is from God, upon which Eglon rises out of 
respect to the source of the message. Ehud then 
draws his two-edged dagger, taking advantage of 
his left -handedness, which would enable him to 
do so without much notice being taken of his act, 
and stabs E. with such force that the dagger, haft 
and all, goes into him, while the fat closes upon 
the blade. § It is some little time before the 
murder of E. is discovered, and meanwhile Ehud 
has c-cap.* I and summoned his countrymen to the 
ib>:n;ci lOn of the Moabites on the W. of Jordan 
with such success, that ‘ the land had rest fourscore 
years/ 

Jos. {Ant, v. iv.) makes several additions to, and 
variations in, the story told in the Book of Judges ; 
that E. btult a palace at Jericho ; that Ehud also 
dwelt there, and became familiar with E. by means 
of bis presents, and was beloved by E.’s courtiers. 
Ebud gathers the Israelites together to destroy 
Moab &aost before his murder of E. is known. 

Litbkatueb. — ^F or the latest description of the history ol 
Eglon, see Moore, Judges, 89 ff. H. A. REDPATH. 

EGLON rj'V*:). --An ancient town in the She- 
phelah, < lo-c i o ! .jh lii-li. Its king, Debix, joined in 
the alliance formed by the king of Jerus.^ against 
theT-»r. n!idtTJ<>-'bua.Jind afcci iTiobn! ilo of Vj/ahm 
it w<Ms cjipmrod MTKl (ic-tioyod D; '■*' i 2 It 
is not again Tinrried in Scrimiire, so that U w piob. 
utueiiy destroyed. In LXX, cf. Jos 10 , Adullam 
takes its place by some (prob.) early mistake, they 

*■ This is held to te an exaggeration of D by those who dis- 
tingulsh vanons hands in this hook ; see, however, Ps 836. 7, 
which seems to refer to the period of the Judges. 

f The fortifications, at any rate, of Jericho must have bee* 
in nuns (cf. Jos 620 with 1 K 16^), but tve are never told that 
the nuns left from the burning of Jericho v'cc p :'J' d down 

J The notion that they w’ere boundary s'.orus or 
scarcely deserves mention. 

§ For the meaning of the last clause of verse see Mocrai 
pp. 97, 98. 
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are in consequence identified in the Onomastieon, 
The name remains in *AjMn, some 15 miles N.E, 
from Gaza and 2 miles N. of Tell Hesy, now con- 
clusively identified with the ancient Lachish. 
But Flinders Petrie {FEFSt^ 1890, pp. 161-163) 
points out Tell NejUeh as probably the true site. 
KMtrhet "Ajldn his practised eye oioiio'ii ced un- 
likely to be the site of an ancient Cf- the 

other hand, ‘it is certain/ he says, ‘that Tell 
Hesy and subordinately Tell Nefileh must have 
been positions of first-rate importance from the 
time of the earliest settlements ; they would then 
agree to the character of Lachish and Eglon. The 
history of Tell Eesy begins about B.C. 1500, and 
ends about B.C. 500; while Tell Nejtleh, as far as 
can be seen on the surface, is of the same age, or 
ruined even earlier.’ ‘There are no sites in the 
country around so suited to the importance of 

' i' ' , two Tells.’ To this may 

‘r-j. ‘i . ■ (. • Joshua (eh. 10) brought 
him first to ' T ’ * ’ ing between Lachish 
and Hebron ; *■ . ^ . of Tell Xoiilo]i.-n'<s 

this account better than that of 'Ajlan. See 
Lachish. 

" ! 1 1 '. . 1 . r? ~ ii. 49 ; Porter, Giant Cities of 

Bu 165; Bliss, A Vrw; « o' 1)^ ‘,ny 

Cities (1894), 142. A. J itaON . 

EGYPT.- 

1. Kame. 

ii. Physical charaot&r. 

iii. Fauna, 

Iv. Flora. 

V. Ethnology. 

vi Language. 

vii. Chronology. 

viii. 

ix. LM >: uijs with A&’. . 

X. Kehgion. 

i. Name.— T he name by which the Egyptians 

at all times designated their country was Klme^ 
(Copt. khM€, xHMi )j a word of which the probable 
etymology — root km ‘black’ — would confirm the 
statements of Herodotus and Plutarch, who con- 
nect it with the dark colour of the soil. The 
contrasting redness of the ih ’ bo ir'ng desert 
sand gave to that the name o. * liie ihd Land.’ 
It is ’ '’-‘j’’;* i Lpossihle to connect Ktme^ 

with - 'i i:. *'■ ill ■!« (Di?). To the Semites the 
country was known as Mizraim seldom 

Mearrpalfji, Meo-apai/i), the termination here being no 
doubt locative and not a dual. The older cunei- 
form texts vocalize Mu^r, the later Misr; the 
Amarna letters have generally Misrt, pi* For 
this word a favourite though undemonstrable 
derivation is that from ‘ fort.’ The Greek name 
MyvTTTos (Arab. Eth. Gebs, and European 

ic of cc(UQhV ob^eiiTC origin. It cannot^ be 

, ■- ,i( lo: 'Liy or‘iLV( (L iioin iniy Egyptian or Semitic 
word or combination of words. In the earliest 
Greek writeis g mi orally) it is the name 

of the river, for wliicli (cf. 70J, ^nj?) is first 

found in Hesiod. In the later epochs and in 
poetical texts we meet \\ illi <,ther names for 

Egypt. Of such f mri is i •; mo-'!, fivim-r f . 

and seems connected -i rA'y v k)i Lower Egypt 
and the inundation. ‘ ihe Land of the Sycamore,’ 
‘of the Olive,’ ‘of I h-'' ■ ■1 -s’ are names which 

require for their cm n greater knowledge 

of the geographical myths than we possess. 

ii. Physical Character. — ^T he geological con- 

* According to W. Max Muller (Z, Ass, viii 209), Musru, 
whence Shalmaneser ii. received pieseiits, was Egypt, not a 
N. Syrian or Armenian district (Winckler, Hommel, etc.) 
Winckler Um suggested (Alt For. 24 ff.) that another Mu§n, 
which he locates in T" ■■ ^ ■ j *. i* t. *'ave been the real 

origin of the Lxodub .• . s i ■ * ■ of wanderings in 
li ii (I'-'rKM ll}i^ jrot 00 * > '.b'd\v ih ilie name of Egypt. In 
S \' ' a'l ■•ivT!) lOns llvs 'l.i«n nnd I'gyptare distinguished 
an '! "j- ,ir.>inm“i iii I'es^sehriji i. Ebers, 27). 


stitution of Egypt is simple ; its elen ents 
are three — the bed of rock (limestone for the 
most part, with sandstone and granite in the 
S.), which stretches across the N.E. corner of 
Africa; then the sand which lies upon this, and 
extends from the Arabian desert hills on the E. to 
the Libyai' ■ # . the W. ; lastly, the black 

Nile mud, : .. • i the sand in the centre of 
the valley, :■ ■ , ’ " " 'he great 

stream on which the . ■ . country 

d, I » i'd>- numbe' . ■ of the 

» , ig- ' ; tc at all periods gave a high import- 
ance to the geological elements of the country. 
The limestone obtained near Memphis (Turrah) 
furnished, the material for the principal works of 
the early periods. The great temples higher up 
the valley, especially those of Thebes, are built of 
sandstone, conveniently obtainable at Silsileh. Red 
granite for statues, sarcophagi, etc., was worked 
at the first Cataract (Aswdn) ; black granite and 
diorite for similar purposes came from the eastern 
desert (Hamm^mht). Alabaster, a favourite 
material, usually for smaller objects, was quarried 
“ F ’ ^ . or (alh'tioi (jurJity) nonr 

. : , - ■ . ^ “ ace it was extracted under the 

earliest Dynasties. In metals the Nile valley itself 
is poor; those most valued come from abroad,— ^gold 
in plenty from Nubia or the eastern desert ; silver, 
which was rarer, p’obably from Cilicia; copper 
from Sinai, later iiNo rro]?i' Cyprus; malachite and 
lapis lazuli from Smai and Xfesopotamia. Bronze, 
familiar during all later epochs, was made with tin, 
the pioieiuincc of which is uncertain, hut which 
V. r < ?, I » • I ‘ 'y i: 1 under the 6th Dynasty. Nor can 
we teii whence iron, well known at any rate from 
about 800 B.O., was obtained, though a limited 
amount could be got from the western desert. 

The course of the Nile through Nubia is hindered 
by a succession of rocky barriers, the last or 
northernmost of which— the first Cataract— has 
often been the political as it is the natural frontier 
of Egypt. Between the Cataracts and the Delta 
the country is of a very uniform character. The 
valley is extensive or narrow as the two IdT ri 
recede from or approach the stream. Li* tifatiJi 
varies from about nine to four miles. As the river 
progresses northward, the h”’ ’ i ’'/ fall back 

and the valley expands into : ‘‘v ^ !■ : ( i fche Delta, 
across which the river makes its way by various 
channels to the Mediterranean. Although the 
surface-denudation recognizable at certain points 
of the river’s course and (.he pctiificd forc'sts still 
extant testify to veiw diilcicnt clain.Jc condi- 
tions at a remote geological period, it is unlikely 
that during the five or six thousand years of 
historic Egypt there has been much change in the 
aspect of the country. By the opening of that 
period the valley had been dried, tli(i river-bed 
raised, and the stream’s course fixed pniciicnllv to 
its actual extent, though the number of its mouths 
was greater than it is to-day. 

History is concerned during the earlier periods 
almost exclusively with the upper valley | the 
Delta was evidently still hut partially reclaimed, 
though certain towns there are already met with 
in the myths and in the earliest history. Physical 
contrasts are coincident with that ^vision into 
Upper and Lower Egypt which we find an estab- 
li&ed fact of the remotest historic times ; already 
the two kingdoms — ^for such undoubtedly they 
once had been — are united, each, however, retain- 
ing its own tutelary deity, and its independent 
capital, Nbb (El-Kab) and Buto. 

Beyond 'this twofold parlition, Egypt appears 
from the earliest times sub<iivi<lcd into a number 
(about 22 in south and north respectively) of 
smaller districts (nomes, from vofi6s)f which become 
later the basis of an administrative system, but 
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which or‘^I»r'. (C. ;Kro1bably in the vaguely defined 
settlements ot aiiterent tribes. The lists of the 
Eomes are our chief source of topographical know- 
ledge ; but no full lisrs are preserved from early 
periods, uir.-Giv'i -( 1 most ancient documents 

(tomb of -b'/w. *r l texts) mention a few of 
the nomf-s. In iVo ' lists each nome is per- 
sonified by its guardian deity, fetish, or emblem, 
which serves as a kind of coat-of-arms. A nome 
was held to be composed of four elements : (1) the 
metropolis, the seat of the tribal religion and 
residence of the chief; (2) the cultivated land^; 
(S) the canals by which the fields were fed with 
river-water; (4) the marshes which, rarely cul- 
tivable, served as a hunti ng-grou nd for the local 
nobles. The hieroglyphic which expressed 

one of the words for ‘nome,’ is a tesrimony to 
some prim*'*' ■ * ‘ . stem, . ■ ■ as 

it does a !■ ■ ‘ , and i. of 

the 1st Dynasty is credited with the construction 
of t’ - ■ « 1 T/ke wdiich stilly pro- ccts the- piovim^e 
of ( ■/'■I '• a too extensive iriunda.i<m, niiile 

his successors had all to occupy themselves with 
the 1 b *<■ ; » " '' water, the cutting of canals, 
and ' . ' of local claims upon the 

benefits of proximity to the river itself.^ Varia- 
tions in the annual height of the inundation were 
no doubt carefully observed in the remotest ages ; 
we know that they were recorded in the Cataract 
district by the kings of the 12th Dynasty, and 
at Kamak in later times. 

The Nile is not only the great fertilizer ; it is also, 
now as formerly, the mam highway. We hear 
relatively little of journeys by road ; locomotion 
was normally by water, either upon the river or 
upon the subsidiai y canals. Tb e commonest words 
for journeying implied the idea of sailing up or 
down stream. The dead Yvere drawn to their 
rock-cut tombs on boat-formed cars; the solar 
gods were thought to traverse the sky in a dmne 
bark. Such roads as we do hear oi are chiefly 
those leading from the Nile across the desert — 
eastwards (from Coptos) to the Ked Sea, west- 
wards to the Natron Lakes, or southwards into 
the Soudan. 

iii. T ATTN A. — The bones of sacrificial animals 
from various periods, and countless animal mum- 
mies from the base epochs, might, if carefully 
preserved and located, teach much as to the 
ultimate homes of several species, while an exten- 
sive knowledge of both the domesticated and wild 
animals might he had from the frescoes of the 
tombs— especially those of the Middle Kingdom. 
Each animal is there accompanied by its name, 
though it is often difficult to find for these their 
modem eq[uivalents. For the earliest times the 
hieroglyphic signs themselves would supply a 
considerable list, giving evidence that the species 
then known have since changed little- The lion is 
frorr.enL’*v depicted, though probably seldom met 
■\\itr until the desert had been reached. The lion 
hunts recorded in the New K ir'gdnni ’ c bir mainly to 
Syria or Nubia, though ! b ..mo - - j v. lumted lions 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis. Leopards (or 
panthers ?) seem to have been seen in the south ; 
elephants and giraffes were not unknown to those 
who traded on the Uj>per Nile; jackals, then as 
now, were very familiar ; desert wolves and hyienas 
somewhat less so ; many kinds of antelopes were 
well known. The hippopotamus, once commonly 
met in the liver and hunted in the swamps, has by 
now been driven far up the Nile. Of oxen various 
breeds w^ere kept; the famOiar long-homed species 
existed until the plague in the middle of the 
pr^ent eentury- Oxen are often represented 
ploughing or threshing. Certain varieties, or 
ratlier individual members of certain varieties, 
distinguished by peculiar, carefully sought mark- 


ings, were held sacred from the earliest tunes — 
Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, Bacis at 
Hermonthis. Sheep were no doubt kept,^ but 
occur rarely on the monuments. Mine lies of the 
long- and the spiral-homed ram were sacred. The 
ass was the usual beast of burden, and was not 
rivalled by the camel till a very late date. It will 
be remembered that in Gn 12^2 (Abraham and 
Pharaoh) and Ex 9-^ (Moses) camels are neverthe- 
less mentioned — both by J — as if known in Egypt. 
The horse is likewise unknown in the older epochs ; 
as it appears first after the Hyksos period, it^ is 
assumed to have been introduced by those in- 
vaders. The reference to Egyptian horse-breeding 
in 1 K 10^ should more probably be applied to 
some Asiatic country (Winckler, Altf, Unt. 173 A). 
The Egyptian name for the horse meant properly 
‘a pair,’ and was due probably to its first employ- 
ment in the war-chariot. Foreign names, among 
them Semit. did, once borrowed, became even more 
usual. The horse appears to have been seldom 
ridden. Several breeds of dogs were known ; 
some were valued for the chase. The names of 
some breeds are preserved, and show that certain 
Libyan (or Nubian ?) varieties were popular. The 
cat, sacred to the goddess Fstt, was larger in 
ancient than in modern Egypt. It figiues iii .i. very 
ancient solar myth [Book of the Deadj ch. 17). The 
pig, except for its mention in the sacred books, is 
not met with until late times. Of birds a great 
number are depicted — geese, ducks, herons of many 
sorts; migratory birds, e.g, swallows, plovers, 
q^uails. Eagle, vulture, hawk, and owl are among 
the most ( ■ • * ’ . » ' hieroglyphics, while 

the vulture, hawk, and ibis were sacred to pro- 
minent divinities, and "were embalmed in numbers 
(in the base epochs) m the localities of which those 
divinities were the patrons. It is remarkable that, 
though hen-breeding is universal in Egypt to-day, 
that bird wasi um.k *i Iv iinknov iitothe a-neients. 
Of the larger i io luo-i imm o*i: 'in was the 

crocodile, now no longer to be nn' \v ■') below the 
Cataracts. There is a variety of snakes, the best 
known being the urceuSi emblem of the patron - 
goddess of Lower Egypt and hence of the king, 
and the homed viper. From the importance and 
frequency in the earliest religious literature of 
charms against large snakes, it may he inferred 
that their numbers and dimensions were once 
greater than they are at present. 

The texts show us several insects, jQotably the 
beetle, regarded, ( 'i . ' i Ly in later 
times, as a symbol of eternity ?!■*■. «). ii‘'‘ sun-god, 
and the bee, associated in writing from the remot- 
est times with royalty in Lower Egypt. 

Fish are ofTn n i The most peculiar 

is the i!ic bidlgc of the 19th nome 

of Upper Egypt, hish were much eaten ; some of 
the oldest nrescoes depict them speared in the 
marshes, landed in drag-nets, and then split for 
drjdng; while texts equally ancient tell of the 
construction of fish-ponds. 

iv. Flora. — Egypt is remarkably poor in variety 
of vegetation. Many of the eulth ated plants most 
common now — cotton, sugar, rice— «re modern im- 
portations. 

In prehistoric ages the valley was no doubt con- 
siderably wooded ; but to-day, with the exception 
of the various palm species, 1 1 ces occur only singly 
or in small groups. The lopro^sontatioii". of the 
flora — of trees especially — in the frescoes, carv- 
ings, or liicroglypnics are generally too far conven- 
tionalized to be instinctive. Moie can be learned 
from extant remains of edible grains or funerary 
floral wreaths (from the New Kingdom onwards), 
or of woodwork (from all periods). From these it 
is clear that the native vegetation has altered very 
little during the course of history. The Egyptians 
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were at all times ill off for workable woods, and 
were compelled — where the stalks of river plants 
would not serve — to make the best of their own 
sycomore or acacia (the latter especially in the 
older epochs), or to import yew from Cilicia (?) and 
ebony from Nubia. More than one Pharaoh of 
the New Kingdom brought specimens of trees and 
vegetables from Syria or the Ked Sea coasts, either 
as curiosities or with a view to their 
Prom the nature of the soil, agriculture must 
always ^ have been the main occupation of the 
population, and we learn from the monuments the 
names of several cereals, of which wheat and bar- 
ley were the commonest, dhurah being well known 
since the New Kingdom. Gardens were laid out, 
and much interest was shown in them since the 
4th Dynasty. Many vegetables are represented 
in the frescoes and as hieroglyphic signs, especially 
the bulbous sorts — onions, leeks, etc. (cf. Nu xi. 5). 
The vine was always > rgdy cultivated, and from 
the Delta came sev^ a faino.i-' wines of Greek and 
Eoman times. The fig, too, is early represented. 
Many plants were valued medicinally, as can he 
shovm from the numbers occurring in the medical 
works, notably in the Papyrus Ehers ; others were 
used for dyeing. The most important of all plants 
to the Egyptians was the papyrus, which, unknown 
now in the Delta, grew there once in vast thickets 
where the nohles hunted, and whence was obtained 
the material, not only for writing, but also for 
numerous other purposes, decorative and useful. 
As the papyrus became one of the pictorial 
emblems of Lower Egypt, so the lotus was often 
that of the southern country, although a sort 
of water-reed seems also to have been so employed. 

V. Ethnology. — The problem of the origin and 
r(‘lj - of the Egyptian race is still unsolved. 

I. - is to be sought in the evidence of (1) 

philology; (2) mytholo^; (3) physical anthro- 
pology; and (4) material culture, T;:- ‘ - 

in these various fields have hitherto given results 
‘,V,\ d' nt. (1) The most ancient lin- 
g i. , -M ■ ' point to an undeniable though 
ah< ‘ (1y \ remote relationship with the Semitic 
]}! TV iJigc - ^ 0 below). (2) The divinities and myths 
familiar to the earliest texts were, ii* 11 !( • i 
Ti(<'-;i'<d ns growths of the Egyp,l«ifi -o l, t n* 
i'lci-'U': 'on being to recognize in extraneous ele- 
ments, if any, the infl.uence of ncjgbhoiiring Afri- 
can races. Hommel indeed u-s to take 

other considerations into account by pointing 
out certain coincidences between the ancient 
religions of Egypt and Babylonia. (3) Bacial 
types, as depicted on the monuments, and the 
measurements, etc., of mummies, have led to no 
uniform results. Formerly, anthropologists saw 
in the ‘-(‘islni ujC'- n»;d ' j.iii! big' <>ac race, identical 
with tlie oi ro-dry : riou they generally 

discern various type's aniong the most ancient 
portraits, and seek on sudi c\ ideiicc to distinguish 
at least two races. Few mummies remain from 
the oldest epochs — one of the most ancient is that 
from Medfim, at present in the Koval College of 
Surgeons, London, — and those from later times 
poiru aj»i'.'«''‘Mily to a short-skulled, while the 
nio'ietn 'l.g\ j) i ' n i- of a long-skulled type. Prob- 
ably the oldest group of remains (from Ahydos, 
1895-96) seems to point to j. b» 'I \ ' orthogna- 

thous, smooth-haired rac(-; I; : i- 'xpe there is 
nol !i» <»;. r.-ither is that of the Medfim 

•i:., h'- !!'!'! rolatioiidiip to the race of 

historic Egypt is not yet clear. (4) There is cer- 
tainly evidence of African elements, whether due 
to primitive kinship or to mere proximity, in some 
branches of the material civilization, suen as dress, 
weapons, possibly circumcision. On the other 
hand, Hommel seeks to show that a very early 
form of religious or sepulchral architecture (pyra- 


mid) is derived from Babylonia. It must he owned 
that the oldest remains of Mesopotamian civiliza- 
'I-m j ' to exceed in antiquity any hitherto 
’ g'lt in Egypt. 

Most are agreed that, whatever be the ease with 
their forerunners, the Egyptians from the 3rd or 
4th Dynasty onwards were not a negroid race; 
that they came, on the contrary, from Asia. But 
the questions of their previous home there and the 
route by which they reached the Nile, — whether by 
Bab el-Mandeb and Abyssinia or the Wady Ham- 
m^m^t and Coptos, or by the Syrian desert and the 
Isthmus, — are as yet unanswered. The route S. 
Arabia-Hamm^m^t-Coptos has for it the evidence 
(a) of ; » Si b‘ . tains at Coptos, pointing to a 
people ■ ■■( from the Eed Sea; (b) of 

certain facts — ^physical resemblance, peaceful rela- 
tions, and the apparently reverential attitude of 
the Egyptians — which have been held to point to 
Pwnt, i.e, the country about the southern end of 
the Ked Sea, as a former home of the race. To 
this may be added the tradition that the founders 
of the monarchy came from Thinis, a toTO 
not far distant from Coptos — a tradition which 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery 
of the First Dynasty tombs in the same neigla- 
hourhood (Abydos). No reminiscence has been 
discerned in the literature of a prehistoric 
imTiiigrnlion. The people a 'ii.iM'illy considered 
theri'j-oh'os aborigencs, and ’ cailea themselves 
merely E6me(t), ‘men’ par excellence. Traces 
of a stone age, undeniable though compli- 
cated by the long historic survival of flint- work- 
ing, show that the country has been inhabited 
since the Pliocene period. Palseolithic remains 
are rare, but some half-dozen stations are said 
to have been recognized. Considerable evidence 
has been adduced (though contested) to demon- 
strate a New Stone age. That a Hebrew writer 
of the 6th or 7th cent, speaks (Gn 10®) of 
Mizraim as related to Cush (Ethiopia), Put 
(S. Arabia, Fwnt)^ and Canaan, is not a fact of 
much ethnological importance. By the earlier 
annalist eight hi, mo — rrio-:ly !''i 'c:'. i' r.l lo 

— are given which may !■■. !' then cuxreriL 

Hebrew view of Egypt’s ^ . ‘I'w'c /i relationships. 

vi. Language. — The .(!: ;osition of the 

Egyptian language among its neighbours is a 
question closely associated with that as to the 
racial connexions of <'■(' Our means of 

comparison with the i - idioms are not 

of equal value. For . •' * languages — for 

the Mesopotamian dialects at least — we have 
documents perhaps as ancient as any from Egypt. 
For the Berber and Cushite lanmiages of Africa 
we can but infer from quite modern evidence the 
bfigul'-i.b* conditions of earlier ages; and in this 
i'Tiiioii.uiT field, therefore, little has as yet been 
attempted. 

The Egyptinn lancrnn'jo, together with certain 
languages of bjiil'a’-y, Nn id a, and Abyssinia, used 
to be regarded as forming one of the distinct main 
divisions of linman speech ; now it is clear that 
this isolating cla ‘iSi Ilea r ion cannot be justified. 
The group is not in(lc]ien<i(mi. Since Benfey’s 
attempt to deTno:ii»trnto the airinity of the Egyp- 
tian and Semitic languages, his main contention 
has received inci casing corifirriiarioii. until it is no 
longer possible to deny an originally very close 
relationship— collateral rather than filial— between 
the proto-Hamitic and proto-Semitic groups. The 
aflfinity is specially prominent in giarnrnatical 
features common to both. Of these the firincipal 
are — (1) the same gender-endings, ms'^c. ?/;, fcm.. t ; 

(2) an ail but identical scries of pronominal suffixes ; 

(3) the use in both of a peculiar adjectival termina- 
tion, ‘ nisbeh ’ ; (4) identity in four or five < f the 
numerals; (5) analogous treatment of the weak 



verb and derivatives ; (6) the Identity of an old 
form of Egyp. verbal Section and the Sem. ijerfect ; 
(7) verbal nouns with prefixed m ; (8) the import- 
ance of a single accent- vowel in each word or 
syntactical group, and the resultant ‘construct’ 
state of the remaining vowels. There is, more- 
over, to be noted the correspondence between the 
Sem. and Egyp. consonants, extending to some 
fifteen undoubted ec^uations {which embrace the 
'-vt'c- k, \ \ v); also two or three more 

c'‘ fi"'j certain,* Further, the same lack 

of any written representatives of the vowels. In 
the vocabulary the case for Sem. affinity is less 
strong. The number of E^p. roots for which 
correspondents can rensoirim}' be claimed in any 
Sem. dialect is small ; Ibc hirge Sem. eleinent in 
the language of the New Kingdom owes its pre- 
sence, J ' ■> n- ' * *:!'* • , ^ ^ but merely 

totheiJ-:.’ Thehulk 

of Egyp. roots is of a decidedly non-Sem. type. 
One of the most distinctive features of the Sem. 
languages — ^the preponderance of triliteral roots — 
is, at any rate, not paralleled, even in the oldest 
Egyptian documents, though it has been sug- 
gested that the divergence here is due to early 
phonetic degeneration. Hommel offers another 
explanation of the facts. By the^ aid of certain 
very potent phonetic laws he institutes com- 
parisons between a number of Egyp. and Sumerian 
words, the latter being, in his view, an import 
dating from the prehistoric (Semitic) brnigs.'sicui 
from Mesopotamia. It is a question of at least 
equal difficulty how large a proportion of the roots 
should be regarded as of African, f.e. negroid, 
origin, and so ats vestiges of a stOl remoter, pre- 
Semitic period, during which the valley was 
peopled by an African race, part of whose lin- 
guistic stock was *«iib^?^p;'m'Jy amalgamated with 
that of the invadiii^i A'lU’.o-, 

If it were possiole to trace with certainty the 
genealogy of the hieroglyphic script, we might 
expect to find ourselves nearer the birthplace of 
the language. HommeFs theories do not ignore 
this problem ; the hieroglyphics came, he holds, 
like the rest of the intellectual equipment of the 
Egyptians, from Mesopolamia. If this were true 
of the script as a .lOie, it would nevertheless be 
obvious that many of the signs had their origin in 
Africa ; they represent natural objects, to he met 
with Oi’.^v ilu .<*. Be uliis as it may, it is evident 
that r!'c' JSnl/vlonij.Ti a-id Egyptian systems had, 
for age- bcf(>”c 'ic fn.-i meet with them, followed 
V* iclely divergent lines of development. Tlic former, 
influenced by the nature of 3ts wi lung ina ( orial^, had 
lostalmost entirely thepiciorial i liarac ter \^ ^liclithe 
latter, on fchecontiaiy, retained i o'- ‘h • !»' '•'! 
to the end of historic times. A . i ' '■* '■ . 

abbreviating tendency was, of course, inevitable if 
a script so ponderous was to he put to any but 
occasional decorative uses. But the abbreviated 
forms — first the 'hicmtic,’ later the ‘demotic’ 
script — grew and found eniploynicni side by side 
with their prototypes, the liioroglyp!il<*s, which 
to the end were alone hold suit a?) I e for sacred 
literature or ornamental inscriptions. 

The signs in general employment during the 
classical period — the Middle and earlier New 
Kingdoms — are estimated at about 600; some 

♦The foUowinpf are the coMvcntional used in 

this article (see ZnHchr. xxxiv. <J1 * ./•!'/ >IvL 72^ 

1. iLSoertained equations : n a n ft ^ * t, 3 jfe, 

*1 n B «»> 3 IJJP, P h nt; 2. doubtful : 2 I f, a d, 

D X E? #(tihe values of the sibilants, of course, particu- 
larly uncertain). The Egyp. / and a form of ^ are without 
Seiritlo equivalents. T and i represent secondary forms of » i. 


from the older epochs had then fallen into disuse, 
many employed later had not yet appeared. ^ 

The signs are pictures of material objects — 
natural and artificial,— or of parts of such objects. 
Primarily, each sign must have had for its phonetic 
value merely the name of the ’ * ^ ^ ' 

since no provision was thus . ' 

abstract ideas or the 

language, a secondary use of the signs had been 
developed, and abstractions were expressed by the 
same signs as those material objects of which the 
names contained the identical consonants. For 
( . , . the picture of a ‘ rib, ’ written by 

! ; (■ r ; the verb ‘ reach’ is also spelt 

it, too, is therefore written with the sign /^. 
Besides such signs as these, capable unassisted^ of 
c> r>ie'''==ing cosniilete words, there are many with 
< ils'* of \vFabI-^- {i.e, consonant + 

V . . .1 . ; -i ‘ }, '1" 1 1 1 . doubt, primitive 

word-signs which have lost their original function, 
and so become available as pure phonetics for the 
writing of longer words. A .‘'i yk 'I’.otci -L'^ge ui the 
language is recalled by ‘no *21 jy us 

the ‘alphabet,’ ‘vu < ' u ' 
of 2-1 moftosyiij ^ c ire ' '' ■. '■ 

that of 24 consonants, theinitials of F **• 
words. To these three phonetic eh-*! i' 0 he 
added one purely ideographic and complementary. 
To avoid ambiguities certain signs, ‘determina- 
tives,’ are added, as in Babylonian and Chinese, 
to phonetically written words in order to indi- 
cate the class of ideas to which such words 
refer. Thus, dignity or age would he followed 
by the figure of an old man, sLi-ciiglli or power 
by that of an armed hand, liicsi i*ro or learn- 
ing by that of a papyrus roll. The absence of 
written vowels leaves us ignorant of the correct 
pronunciation of Egyptian words ; our only 
I T {■ li, '! in vocalized foreign 

. ^ ■{onii ‘(.! \»reek, — or in Coptic, 

which 'is but the youngest stage of Egyptian, 
expressed in the Greek alphabet. Yet by these 
aids we merely approximate to the vocalization 
of the later epochs j for that of the Old Kingdom 
we have no guide. The E^ptians themselves 
did indeed, during ‘ . of their intimacy 

with Asia (18th and ■ . ■ ' 'ynasties),^ feel the 

need of some system of ‘ and 

they naturally took as th ■ ■ . * ' ■ iform 

syllabary, already in common use in Syria. The 
vowels which under this influence they aimed at 
, ■■■. ‘ 1 ^'* V r;- ‘i. ! and-w, and for their hiero- 
>.»•• the signs for three approxi- 
mate weak consonants were selected. SimOar 
necessities were met at later periods (the Persian, 
Ptolemaic, and Koman supremacies) by similar 
means, T ’ ig these the elements of the 

ancient I ■ system were speedily losing 

their original Values, and complete irregularity 
already reigned in the transcription of foreign 
consonants as well as vowels, 
vii. Chronology.— M any of the T-ob''- if- r*- 
volved in this subject still await -ji '‘"J'ly 
solution. Astronomical calculations combined 
with the monumental evidence have doubtless 
done much already to fix the dates of later epochs ; 
hut beyond the age of the New Kingdom it seems 
impossible to find unanimous acceptance for more 
tlian fi^ijroximfiLO dates. Much obscurity still 
rio\i '1- ii'i u> the eras and methods employed by 
the Egyptians in their calculations. 

A, The available Egyptian documents are — (1) 
The lists of kings inscribed in tomple.s or ])ri\ate 
tombs. The t iir(..e m os t i rn ] )Oi tant (n t Abydos, Kar- 
nak, Sakkara) date from l)yna^Lies 18 and 19, and 
give the names of 76, 61, anS. 47 kings respectively. 
Tombs and MSS of the same period have preserve 
shorter lists. In such lists the sequence of names 
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is not always correct, nor is more than a selection 
(jjolitical or ritualistic ?) from the full series of past 
kings given. They supply no data as to lengtn of 
reign. (2) The lists in a dilr pidatod papyrus of 
the Eamesside period at Turin, which probably 
enumerated when complete all kings from the 1st 
to the Hyksos Dynasty. (3) Dates are found in, 
or can be reckoned from, the annals inscribed in 
i the temples by certain I^gs, or incidentally in 
the tombs of private persons. This is the most 
reliable class of document, and the records in 
I private tombs are the sole contemporary source 
for a chronology of the early Dynasties. 

B. Of Greek writers, by far the most important 
is Manetho, a native priest, c. B.c. 250, whose 
works are known only by the excerpts preserved 
by Josephus, Africanus, and Eusebius, or by the 
' medium of still later chronologists. We are 
ignorant of the sources upon which his klyvimaKd 
was based; presumably, he had at his disposal 
' documents far fuller and more reliable than any 
' now available, though his chronology of the remoter 

, periods can be proved much at fault. Nor can we 
Judge how far ne manipidated his authorities to 
suit his own views ; and it is, moreover, probable 
that his Jewish and Christian abbreviators had 
their own systems to harmonize with his state- 
ments. The misfortunes inevitable in the long 
' transmission of such writings must also he con- 
, sidered in estimating their present value. The 
lists appended to Manetho’s history divided the 
Egyptian kings into 31 Dynasties. The grounds 
for such divisions are often difficult to appreciate ; 
they do not always coincide with the divisions in 
the Turin papyrus. The lists compiled by Eratos- 
thenes, B.C. 275-194, in which pretended Greek 
‘ are given, con- 

‘ I ■ ■ ! but inaccurate 

, -r 0 ! , which accom- 
panied the names. ^ ^ I 

Many scholars have occupied themselves with 
these Greek chronologists. Bookh sought to 
demonstrate an astronomical era as the basis of 
Manetho’s calculations. Lepsius appealed to the 
* Sothis ’ book, — a Christian forgery, — which 
ascribed 3555 years as total duration to the 
Egyptian monarchy; while, according to Unger, 
Manetho’s system gave 5613 as the date of its 
foundation. Brugsch has attempted kj 
from the basis of average length of so'!.- 

and reigns, and thus arrives at 4400 xor the same 
' event. Ed. Meyer lays stress chiefly on data as to 
length of reigns actually recorded on the monu- 
ments, and has thus constructed a series of * mini- 
mum dates,* i.e, dates hdow which, at any rate, 
the various periods could not he brought down ; 
but C. Torr has since re-examined the monuments 
with the result of a possible further reduction of 
Meyer^s figures. 

'fhe most important assistance towards the estab- 
lishment of indisputable dates is derived from 
astronomical calculations, based on the following 
ascertained facts as to the Egyptian calendar. The 
Egyptians did not use a leap year. Consequently 
in every four years a day was lost, and in 1460 years 
these losses had resulted in a complete shift of all 
the nominal months throughout the seasonal year. 
yGi absolute method of reckoning could, however, 
be obtained by observing the variation in the sun’s 
position. This variation was gmiced by the first 
visible (heliacal) rising of Soi hi- iSirnia), an event 
which coincided wilb il!(‘ b of the Inunda- 
tion. A^en the ‘lur ivi\\ i-, reckoned from 

liii- »»oiiii, » nun ml to 1460, that total is therefore 
t ii I led a Soilii^ jxniod. The natural or Sothic year 
was probably of importance to the Egyptians only 
for agricultural and ritualistic calculations ; but to 
us it is of great value. For the Icnowm fact that a 
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Sothis period began in A.D. 139 enables us to fix its 
previous occurrences in B.c. 1322, 2734, 4242, etc. 
With thes- ‘ ‘ c. basis, and taking into con- 
sideration ■ ■ - ■ Sothis risings under kings 

1 1’jriifU/L i' 1 0 ^ I •:« 1.' * ; and Amenophis I. , Ed. Mahler 
fixes the reign of Thutmosis in. at 1503-1449. 
He has, indeed, also calculated exact dates for the 
remainder of the ISfch and 19th Dynasties; but 
results drawn from documents still often disputable 
cannot be relied on. To such astronomical dates 
Flinders Petrie has contributed 3410 as the probable 
commencement of the 6th Dynasty. The following 
are selected dates, from those provisionally ademted 
by Petrie,* Ed. Meyer, Mahler, and Steindorn (in 
* Baedeker,’ 1897) : — 



Petrie. 

Meyer. 


Dynasty, 

B.C. 

B.O. 


I. 

4777 

3180 


IV. 

3998 

2830 


VI. 

3410 

2530 


XI. 

2985 



XII. 

2778 

2130 


xin. 

2565 

1930 

Mahler. 

xvin. 

1587 

1530 

1576 

XIX. 

1327 

1320 


XX. 



1240 

XXI. 

1089 

1060 


xxn. 


930 


XXV. 


728 


XXVI. 


663 


XXVII. 


525 

Steindorff. 

XXX. 



382 

Macedonians. 



332 

Romans. 



30 


viii. History. — ^Modern historians conveniently 
partition Manetho’s series of 31 Dynasties into the 
following g*!)!.**-: 'n) the Old Kingdom, Dyns. 
i.-vi. ; (?) t/ii Kingdom, Dyns. xL-xiii. ; 

{c)the K ir TT/* Dyns. xviii.-xx. ; {d) the 

Foreign J r, ill ’It >"11, Dwi- xxii.-xxy, ; [e) the Bes- 
toration, Dyn. xxvi . ; {/) the Persian y 
Dyn. xxxi. Between these lie obscun , • . 

erioda, not assignable to any of the more distinctly 
efined groups. 

{a) The Old Kingdom, — Althou.^ nothmg is 
known of the history of the earliest Pharaohs, 
the tombs of the 1st and 2nd Dyuastios^ have 
lately been discovered at Abydos (Oin ol-(Jjiab), 
the legendary cradle, it will be remembered, of 
the monarchy. Unfamiliar royal names of the 
same remote age have come to light somewhat 
farther south (Nogadeh) ;t while the so-called 
♦ New Pace ’ ecnieteiy— iho remains of a very rude 
stage of culture— in the latter locality, is regarded 
as dating torn at least as distant a period. In 
Greek times legends could still he collected, attri- 
buting to some of these early kings notable 
achievements, such as the first damming of the 
river, the establishment of a certain divine cult, 
or the regulation of succo-mou to the throne; io 
others, some memorable c*\pciionc*e — a devn-uiim^ 
plague, or an earthquake. 

It is to he remembered that,^ while the first 
historic Dynasty and that of demigods which pre- 
ceded it are said to be native to Upper Egypt, the 
legends of the still remoter Dynasty of gods are 
localized in the North; the gieat gods were at 
home first in Heliopolis and the Delta. This may 
point, it is said, to a racial contrast which, How- 
ever strong at first, was early obliterated. One ol 

» So far as vA published ; see mstory, vols. i ». ; Meyer's are 
the niiniiniini s roiorred U) abo\e. 

t See -A’i/. Zeriichr. lii. 
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the prehistoric races had occupied districts about 
the river’s mouth ; another — that, perhaps, to which 
the rude monuments at Coptos are due — had 
arrived in the upper valley, and one of its chiefs, 
attaining, we may suppose, at Abydos, or more 
properly Thinis, to a position of supremacy, had 
been able to extend thence his power down the 
river, settling near the later Memphis, subduing 
or absorbing the Delta tribes, and finally identi- 
fying himself with the religion of the district 
which became thenceforth the state religion of 
the nation. Relics of a possibl p* - 
nnonarchy can be traced in archaic - * ■ j i-* t. i . 
titles, functions, dress, etc., of the later kings ; but 
of the people ruled by these primitive Pharaohs, 
or of the limits of their domains, little can as yet 
he said. Interments, flints, pottery, regarded by 
some as prehistoric, are by others assigned to far 
later ages. 

History properly so called opens with Dyn. 3. 
Yet here still we have knowledge of only one or 
tw^o out of half a dozen kings. Some fragments 
on which the name of Nhh^ (Nebka) occurs are 
held to belong to his time ; Dsr (Zezer), his suc- 
cessor, in all probability built (possibly usurped) 
the step-pyramid of Sakkara. He was a monarch 
of some power, for he extended his activity to 
the mines of Sinai, where his name is found, and 
his cult was revived at quite a late epoch. The 
Dynasty closes (or the next begins) with a better 
known ting, Sn/’f'W-Soris, whose name survives on 
numerous monuments, the most important being 
his ' ' '' ' ’at Medfim. He, too, exploited 

the ^ jr, not, however, as his inscrip- 

tions there show, until he had crushed the hostile 
nomads of the nciglibo iil ood. The tombs of 
several of bis nobles' j.kj oManl in the cemeteries 
of Abusir, Dahshur, and Medfim. The 4th Dynasty 
has left a memorial more indelible than that of 
any that followed it ; for the successors of Soris 
built as their tombs the three great pyramids of 
Gizeh. Their relationships to Soris and to one 
another are uncertain. Some close blood connexion 
can be armied from in contemporary 

tombs and from la e- : . ion ^'W/w-CheopSy 
.ffyr'-Chephren, and iIf7i/cW*-Mykermus appear 
to have spent their ener^es chiefly on the con- 
struction of their pyramids. With this object 
they brought granite from Aswfin and alabaster 
from quarries near Tel el-Amama. Cheops, how- 

or, ( o'l ! * n led the work in Sinai, and built in the 
i)( Iia i I' ]i and Bubastis). Indeed we learn from 
the inscriptions of M^n (Methen), a magnate of the 
time, that the Delta was already, at any rate in 
pnrf. and worked for the crown by great 

Of the remaining three or four 
kings of the Dynasty, one at least is known to 
have built a pyramid. The gi oi, l Sphinx i«s usually 
attributed to this period, fliough it po^^'ibly belongs 
to a considerably later age. The relative' scarcity 
of remains of the 4th Dynasty ])r<)b<‘ibly points to 
the small development of the custom of building 
monuint tombs. 

Traci ii.ori regarded the 6th Dynasty as a new 
family, possibly as one of usurpers. One legend— 
probably not without interested motives — ascribes 
to it an origin half-priestly, half-divine, and places 
its home in the : c’ ’ of TT< Mo] oh- ; < 

wh ereit is called hull vo to Jbiep nan t ir m ■ ' 1' 1 1 (» I ) yn ; s - ■ y 
consisted of some nine kings, mostly little more 
now than names; for we know of no achievements 
more remarkable than work in the mines of Sinai 
or Hammfim^t and a trading expedition down the 
coasts of the Red Sea Tlie pyramids of all but 
one of the kings are identified — mostly at Abusir. 
That of Ifiat^-Onnos, the last of the Dynasty, is at 
Sakkara, and, thonuh smaller than most tombs of 
Its class, is to us of much greater importance than 


the gigantic hut barren erections of earlier reigns | 
for in it are inscribed the most ancient texts of all 
Egyptian literature (see below). 

The 6th Dynasty, in its widespread activity 
I abroad and at home, is a or g contrast to its 
forerunner. Inscriptions or it- meet us in 

all parts of Upper and Lower Egypt, as well a** in 
I Sinai and the desert quarries. And now, ^ more- 
I over, we may read in the earliest of narrative in- 
scriptions — those of Wni (Una) and ^r^wf (Herk- 
I huf), the generals and ambassadors of kings 
i (Pepy) I. and Mrnr' (Merenera)— of expeditions 
against both the Syrian and Nubian barbarians. 

' These resulted, indeed, in little ^ but booty and 
! conciliatory presents from the tribes over whou 
a t^iuboraiv victory could probably be achieved 
! wii'j h.Je irouble, by the (at least partially) dis- 
ciplined troops of Egypt. One of the latter kings 
of this Dynasty, Fpz/U., sat longer on the throne 
than any monarch in the world’s history ; native 
and Greek documents assign him a reign of over 
90 years. 

we know not under what circumstances the 6th 
Dv ri,-.' • h'id reached the throne, — whether through 
-o'A 0 Lhfju. claim or by violence, — nor do we know 
amidst what events ‘its rule closed. Evidently, 
however, it had no peaceful end. The last_ of its 
kings are but empty names, and indeed in the 
latter years of Fpp 11. complete obscurity sur- 
rounds the political and social existence of Egypt. 
"When, some two or three centuries later, that 
obscurity is dissipated, the country has assumed a 
new face, the capital is no longer at Memphis, the 
centre of gravity is several hundred miles farther 
south. 

The outward characteristics of the Egyptian 
jiolity .*-liow little change under the 3rd, 4th, and 
J)ili D^nusiies. The southern and northern king- 
doms, hound together, it has been said, m a sort 
of personal union, each retains to some extent its 
separate organization, although important offices, 
once proper to one or other of^ them, are often 
found united in the hands of a single functionary, 
just as the official nomenclature of the Pharaoh 
combined the royal titles of both South and North. 
The king is omnipotent; his ministers— -a mere 
bureaucracy — are members of the royal house or of 
the great territorial families. The ancient division 
of the country into nomes forms the basis of an 
elaborate financial and judicial administration, yet 
controlled by the court through officials dependent 
on the cert’rl '«»»“*•!• by whom the royal 
dues are ■ i rn ig"! qi ■ settled 

independently of the local o \ i: « But as 
t* "0 ; • on. :>>id (as we may infer) weak rulers 
- n(. ■ •'(!•■" the old provincial independence 

reasserts itself, and the nomarchs begin to move 
beneath the weight of central despotism. One of 
the first signs of this decentralizing tendency is 
the growth of the custom of burial, now no longer 
at Memphis, beside the king, hut at home, in the 
cemeteries of the provincial capitals, at Akhmim, 
Abydos, Thebes, Elephantine, and elsewhere. 
The court of the nomarch was modelled upon that 
of the king; its officials grew in number, its 
militia in stren^h. The kings of the 6th Dynasty 
are left surrounded only by courtiers and placemen ; 
the magnates seem to have withdrawn, and to be 
ready, ^ when opportunity offers, to reassert the 
primitive independence ol their position. 

The period between the 6th and the 11th Dynasties 
is one of the most obscure in Egypt’s history ; yet 
the complete dearth of monuments can scarcely be 
Manetho localizes the 7th and 8th 
I >y‘,i still at Memphis, and we may indeed 
suppose that there was no sudden break with the 
past. The provincial nobles could only gradually 
assert their strength, and the Pbaraohs stiD 
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reigned, at least nominally, in their ancient capital. 
But of these kings we know nothing, scarcely 
their names. Possibly they were, in later times, 
regarded as usurpers. Genealogies in certain 
tombs (El-Bersheh) appear to reach back to their 
times, and show how the nomarchs already 
flourished. The succeeding Dynasties, the 9th and 
10th, would be equally unknown were it not for 
the inscriptions of Siut, whose princes record their 
participation in the struggle of the petty Dynasty 
of Heracleopolis (Ahnas) against ‘the South.’ 
The 9th and 10th Dynasties are indeed currently 
ascribed to Heracleopolis, while snb^cqiicuL events 
make it evident that by ‘ the !‘cie meant 

the ■ . T'; ' " Thebes. That town had been 

the . r ! ■ family under the 6th Dynasty ; 

and while the royal power had grown weak, the 
Theban nomarchs had nursed thei' -I’lMglh, sill 
at length, having overcome the : .c >; 

they by degrees re-established unity and order. 

(S) The Middle Kingdom. — The claims of these 
first Theban Pharaohs — the 11th Dynasty — to be 
the legitimate successors of th(‘ kings 

were recogni2ed in their own ji»!a iSi. '.ft. genera- 
tions. Their number and sequence is not clear. They 
bear alternately the names Mntwh^.- 'M ' • ' 
and (Intef), though it is pretty < « i j ■ . - • 

not imply the undisturbed succession of one family. 
The royal honours were not attained by the first 
member of the series, who bears merely the title 
of nomarch ; the kingly titles are assumed by his 
successors. One at least of them — Mntwhtp m. — j 
had a loi^ reign, and left evidence of his power 
from the Cataracts to the Delta. Another records 
a trading expedition on the Red Sea as well as 
quarrying work in the eastern desert. 

Whether the 12th Dynasty succeeded the 11th 
without disturbance is not certain. It gave to 
Egypt seven of the most active, powerful, and 
long-lived of her kings, and seems in every sense 
to have been worthy of the admiration bestowed 
on it in after ages. To Jm^imAY-Amenemes l. 
fell the task of completing the work of union and 
pacification initiated ^ his predecessors. The 
magnates of Middle Egypt (Beni-Hasan) have 
recorded his intervention to settle local disputes 
as to territory on the basis of f ‘nicnts, 

and to confirm his faithful vassais m ineir pos- 
sessions. Elsewhere we read of revolts suppressed 
and of conquests abroad. Indeed, Egypt had now 
for the first time a royal house whose aspiration it 
was to extend the frontiers of their dominions. 
It is true that booty or tribute were still the chief 
inducements to war ; but the campaigns were now 
upon a larger scale, the enemies attacked more 
distant, and the results of victory more lasting. 
The ener^es of the kings were turned chiefly 
southward, towards li(‘ go'-i of Xu bin. That 
country, once subdue d - uui ml y b\ 1 iio o\(‘’ lions of 
Wsrtsn ( Usertesen) III. , — ^was to be held by means of 
fortresses, of which two can still be traced beyond 
the second Cm I n All riryjil con I Min'- -c.m i { < i cd 

remainsoi il.o l>M.lding}j(‘iivir\ oi lii' I-J-'i l)\nj i\, 
whose king^ re-- ..(‘u in vniion-'cn; — 1 1*0 i.iiln i 
in Thebes, wm(mo tlio nu< of !io Anion (cipp!o 
dates from their time, and possibly at Memphis ; 
the later, in the Fayyhm, where Amenemes ill. 
built the most colossal of Egyptian funerary 
temples, known in later ages as the Labyrinth, 
and where he utilized an extensive natural lake 
(L. Moeris) to fertilize the whole district. The 
custom of burial in pyiamids, maintained on a 
modest scale by the Hth Dynasty at Thebes, was 
carried on by their successors, who built large 
tombs of this class near Memphis (Lisht, Turrah, 
Dahshur) or in the Fayybini (Illahun, Hawarah). 
There are grounds for supposing the later kings of 
the Dynasty to have had foreign blood in their 


veins ; their portraits show features singularly 
different from the accustomed type of the age. 
The internal history of the middle kingdom is the 
history of the development of the ilcc out j..:i zing 
tendencies which had their rise in the conditions 
of the 6th Dynasty. The development can be 
traced in the inscribed tombs of the noble families 
buried at Beni-Hasan, El-Bersheh, Siut, and 
AswS,n. The nomes of Middle and Upper Egypt 
are the centres of interest, each of them in the 
hands of a family of which the ‘ 

some cases, be traced back to t ■“ 

The nomarchs were still, however, under certain 
obligations to the central power. But the crown 
was no longer in the position of irresponsible 
despotism which it had enjoyed in former times. 
Its powers were restricted on all sides by the 
growth of the p* o . iii.'iU l -di: < The nomarchs, 
some of whoi'i I y j-.-i o iiuu : .ages had become 
lords of several provinces at once, had their own 
courts, officials, and levies, though the latter were 
apparently at the king’s disposal for external wars. 
So far, however, as we can judge, the country 
suffered little as yet from these conditions. The 
age of the Middle Kingdom, though di Toi ing ra 1 1 ler 
in degree than in kind from that of iIkj iMemphile 
■H; ■ . ' * . was one of probably greater material, 

I . a ad literary wealth, and appeared, not 
undeservedly, to succeeding generations as a 
golden age. 

The obscurity which gradually follows the ex- 
tinction of the 12th Dynasty is no less impenetrable 
than that which follows on the Dynasties of the 
Old Kingdom. On some sides, indeed, the decline 
is scarcely perceptible ; the outward aspect of the 
kingdom is little changed 5 the southern conquests 
are maintained, commerce on the Red Sea con- 
tinues, and the art of the period does not fall far 
short of the high standard lately set. But of the 
individual Pharaohs of the 13th Dynasty we know 
scarcely anything ; of those of the 14th, absolutely 
nothing. The former series, with the names 
(ainoTigothcis) of Shkhtp (Sehekhotep) and 
(Sebekemsei), is localized in Thebes ; the latter in 
Chois, an obscure Delta town, though it is q^uite 
possible that the Theban tradition was bein^ npneld 
by a contempo] I V Dy’‘!*->'y in the south. The 
whole interval, !■ <.( ' d,' I- ri the 12th and 17th 
Dynasties may have been occupied by the struggles 
of rival houses, each claiming legitimate rights to 
the throne, yet none strong enough to vindicate its 
claims permanently. 

We do not know at what point in this dark 
period of some 150 years the internal troubles 
were first co'Tq>1'( .it. <1 by foreign invasion. The 
name of one or the kings assigned to this time is 
regarded as evidence for an Ethiopio :! c : 
on the other hand, there is perhaps ■»» 

placing here one of the frequent Libyan invasions. 
Of trustworthy (onlcmiiOTiny documents there is 
f* <orti|Molo dearili ; ihe Tii'iri papyrus and the 
'd.M’ict boni.nii fragments are our sole authorities. 
In Manetho’s arrangement these two obscure 
Dynasties are followed by two more of which still 
less is Imown ; yet they are of greater interest, for 
they are drawn from those foreign invaders who by 
this time had subdued at least a part of northern 
E^pt, and whom Manetho nam( - TTyk o- (*T«:<rc6?, 
?;^. 'TA:oi/(rcrc6s). The racial posit ion 01 tlr.'- people 
is still unknown. Their Greek (= Egyptian) name 
means merely ‘ Sheikhs of the (south Syrian) Be- 
dawin,’ * and it has been supposed that they con- 
sisted of mixed horde's, pailly Semite, partly of 
some other race. Anotht'r hypotho'^i-, based on 
the fact 111} t ^ V 01 'd’ ,^v:(h Sot) v.as common 

to Hyk'SO'i and 11 1 I ii- jjiad on the occurrence in 

♦ The ^loss ‘shepherd’ for fsvj is demonstrable only at a far 
later penod of the language. 
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cuneiform documents of J^y'n (Khyan) as a Hittite 
I Mn^s name, while his namesake in Egypt is re- 
garded as a Hyksos king, would make of Hyksos 
and Hittites one race. From the i:: l'-j v ( 
can draw no arguments, for we kri {)’■■_ -'Oc *. g ->• 
it save a few Greek transcription ' of t!_L :J 
names. Nor can we appeal to the pc’", a.i*- of ■' 
kings; for the Sphinxes, etc., formerly regarded 
as such, are now held hy many to belong rather 
to the latter kings of the 12th Dynasty. 

Asiatics had undoubtedly been crossing the 
frontier for ages past ; but only in small numbers. 
Now they appear to have made a much more 
formidable onslaught upon the eastern Delta, and, 
aficr slaying, y l.u* jind burning, to have 

e-:'ibli'shod siienitohc^ i <‘;o in a dominant posi- 
tion, The events which had produced this south- 
ward migration from Asia are quite unknown; 
possibly, the ■ '■ V"'riy a^^ack of Elam on 
Mesopotamia g ■!.!:"■ impetus. 

Egypt was weak, and the earlier at least of the 
Hyksos princes were strong rulers ; and though 
resistance was persistent farther south, northern 
Egypt remained in their hands for two or three 
centuries, possibly longer. They resided in the 
eastern Delta, in the fortress of J^tw'rt-AY&vis. or 
at D*n^-Tanis (Zoan), where they soon so far 
assimilated Egyptian civilization that the remains 
of their work is indistinguishable from that of 
the native kings, 

(c] TAe New Kingdom, — Just as the disorders of 
a former period had been ended by the energy or 
fortunate position of the Theban nomarchs, so 
now resistance to the Hyksos oppression centred 
at Thebes, which may even itself have suffered at 
j their hands, since traces of them have come to 
I light still farther south. Their expulsion neees- 
1 sitated a long struggle, and they piobahly only 
finally cult ted llie Delta many yecais after being 
driven uorn ITppc'i E^pt. The 17th Dynasty, 
which began the war of liberatioii, seems for some 
time to have been contemporary with the Hyksos 
kings. It is, however, only of its later members 
that we have any knowledge. There is preserved 
from this period the autobiography of an Egyptian 
officer, JAww-Amosis, who took part in the war, 
and from* it we learn that, Avaris having been 
captured, the foreigners were not merely expelled 
from Egypt, but pursued into S, Palestine and 
their stronghold (or, perhaps, place of temporary 
retreat) Sharohen (Jos 19®) taken. 

The mHitary expeditions here described are the 
first-fruits ot a new tendency in the history of the 
nation. The art, J.'r'giiage, and social organization 
of the early j)..'ii()d ot the New Kingdom bear a 
close rescinblaTice to those of the age that had 
sunk in the obscurity of the Hyksos invasion. 
Indeed, that the change had been so slight may 
be an argument for the relatively short duration 
of the foreign occupation. But the political his- 
tory of E^pt, with the rise of the new Theban 
Dymiaty, begins to follow a new course. Instead 
of a nation content with victories over the wild 
tribes of Nubia and the Soudan, both kings and 
people appear now to be eager for conquest among 
races of quite other attainments, in the arts both 
of peace and war. The nations of Sj^ria had not, 
80 far as we know, seen an Egyptian invasion 
since that conducted by Wni (6th Dynasty). The 
Pharaohs of the New Kingdom, however, initiated 
into Asiatic warfare by the circumstances of the 
Hyksos expulsion, soon came to regard such cam- 
paign8-~aggressive now — as their most important 
' oc(ji[jlion. _ But first they set about the recon- 
qiu.jf'i- of Nubia, and before long carried their 
southern frontier as far as Dongola- 

The dmsdve strokes in the war of liberation 
were fought under the first king of the 18th 


Dy::.>‘5ly, who seems to have been 

< 11*0 Inuil descendant of his predecessors. The 
relationships and sequence of the kings and queens 
—the latter, heiresses in their own right— \.'l‘q 
followed him are much disputed. His son and 
success i:. -u'opl'i- I., was a king of no 

great jh -cc. i^hou^h popularly re- 

vered, as we see from his special deification in 
later times. His chief ■ s the re- 
organization of the Nubia He was 

foflowed by his son, Dhwhms-Thiitmo&is I., though 
this priuce’s succession was only legitimized by 
marriage with a half-sister, the direct heiress. 
Whether he was the father of his three successors 
Th. II., Th. ni., and queen Ktlpswt (Hatasu) 
or only of Th. II. and the queen, Th. III. being 
a generation farther off, it is difficult to decide. 
The queen, though certainly daughter and heiress 
to Th. I. and wife of her bioLiier Th. ll., may 
have been either half-sister or aunt (and step- 
mother) to Th. in. She was, at any rate, a 
princess of strong character, and a very important 
factor in the politics of the time, acting at least 
once as co- regent and, during the minority of 
Th. m., ruling on his behalf. We have evidence, 
however, in the successive erasure of these royal 
names upon the monuments, that, whatever was 
the sequence of the changes of rule among them, 
such changes were not made in any spirit of friendly 
acquiescence. Queen jET Upswt never really reigned 
alone, though for years, whether owing to the 
insignificance or youth of the king, the fortunes of 
the country were in her hands. Beyond the proofs 
of her activity recorded at Deir el-Bahri (Thebes), 
we baow little of the direction her energies took. 
The Hyksos were no doubt not yet cuuqd S\v 
expelled, and there is again mention of a Sn..i, u 
campaign. The event of which we know most, 
however, is her expedition to Pwnti ‘tbe Somali 
coast. Her fleet had, like its predecessors from the 
6th Dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object. 
Fwnt (Punt), the ‘Land of the Gods,’ the home of 
the * bearded’ people/ was rich in frankincense, 
and a market for ebony, ivory, and panther skins. 
Beyond the vast temple, on whose walls the ex- 
pedition is depicted, the queen found I ■ 
to build also in other quarters of ineoes, and 
erected at Kamak the loftiest (with one exception) 
of extant Egyptian obelisks. 

Left free by the death or final retirement of 
Jff'tSpswt, Thutniosis ill,, who had already reached 
the age of thirty, at once set about a campaign 
in Syria wMch culminated in a great defeat at 
Me^ddo of the confederated Syrian princes, who 
forthwith recognized the Pharaoh as overlord, and 
professed themselves, with more or less sincerity, 
the vassals of Egypt. Not, however, that one 
campaign sufficed to ensure tMs condition of things. 
During twenty years Thutmosis HI. himself led 
some fifteen expeditions into Syria, where the 
withdrawal of his armies was repeatedly the signal 
for a rising among the subjugated states. His 
most distant vassals at the time of his death were 
in the neighbourhood of Mt. Amanus and the 
upper r.aphtjitc^ ; lie was suzerain of the Canaanite 
plain iiTuf and of the Amorite hill-country, 

while Egypt’s ‘sphere of influence* embraced, more- 
over, ‘the isles of the Great Sea,’ i,e. the iEgean 
islands, as well as Cyprus, the nearer jiaiis of 
Asia Minor, and the Hittite tcniLoiy aiound 
Kadesh (on the Orontes). ‘Tribute’ is recorded 
from Assyiia, though here, as often elsewhere, the 
probably refers but to propitiatory ^ts, 
wIijcIi indicated "a desire to stand well with the 
jroworful invader. The Nubian dependencies were 

* So W. Kax M^er, 2, Asa. xi. 82, and not Abys 

suuana. 
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also extended in this reign as far south as Gehel 
Barkal and probably far across the Soudan, while 
we hear, too, of campaigns against the Libyan 
nomads, Thutmosis ill. was not less active as a 
builder than as a warrior ; his architecture meets 
us on all hands. In every considerable town he 
built or enlarged a temple, as at Thebes, where 
he surrounded the central shrine of Amon with 
extensive halls and corridors. His name, engraved 
on scarabs, etc., is more frequent than that of any 
other king, and seems, in later ages, to have been 
regarded as a talisman. 

He was succeeded peacefully by his son, Anaen- 
ophis n., whose long reign is not remarkable. His 
father^s ener^had secured, for the time, the Syrian 
conquests. Nubia seems to have occupied him 
somewhat more, and from his reign date the most 
southerly of Egyptian monuments (Ben-Naga). 
The reign of the next king, Thutmosis iv., was 
short and still less remarkable. There were occa- 
sional demonstrations of supremacy to he made in 
Syria and Nubia, and tributes of respect to be paid 
to the gods by some additions to their temples. 
That the contact with Asia was already of influ- 
ence is shown by^ this king’s marriage with a 
rincess of AT^Ti-Mitanni, the then leading power 
eyond the Euphrates. 

Amenophis III. sat for thirty-five years on his 
father’s throne. He seems to have been still able 
without much exertion to maintain abroad the 
position he inherited, for we hear nothing of Asiatic 
and but once of Nubian campaign-' Extensive 
building and much observance oi religious cere- 
monies are— for us, at least — the characteristics 
of the reign. At this period of the 18th Dynasty 
the royal marriages s • < ' ‘ong ' • “ ':ost "'ignificj-ni 
and influential in ! \,i' h'- my. Amenophis 

m., himself possibly the son of his latlici’s foioign 
wife, took into his harem Kvraif (cuncif. Gilu- 
hipa), another daughter of the house of Mitanni, 
while we know that among his wives was also a 
Babylonian princess. He had, moreover, already 
married a lady named Tyi^ who may or may not 
have been of foreign parentage, but who, at any 
rate, took a psiMi'i' ‘ mi( share in the public life 
both of licr Jirwl son. It is thought, in- 

deed, that Amenophis iv. was influenced by his 
mother towards those reforms in the state religion, 
initiated a few years after his accession, which 
have left to his name a peculiar interest. (See 
below.) 

The marriages, domestic relations, and foreign 
history of this period can be followed in excei)- 
tional detail omng to the records deposited at 
el-Amama, where a portion of the correspondence 
between the Eg>’])lian court and its^ aUies, envoys, 
and vassals in Sv'iia lay stored until its discovery 
in 1887. The correspondence was almost wholly 
in the Bjibylonian language, — dourly the diplomatic 
medium of the age, — though tlie writeis vorc not, 
with one or two exceptions, Babylonians. Some 
of the letters are from the kings of Mitanni, hut 
most are from the Syrians entrusted with the 
government of the subjugated provinces. Those 
letters which belong to the rcigri of Amenophis 

III. show a condition still of peaceful allegiance to 
Egypt and respect for its king. Those, however, 
datmg from his son’s reign bear witness to the 
defection of the vassals and speedy loss of the 
Asiatic empire, which resulted from the neglect 
and Incapacity of the suzerain power. Amenophis 

IV. was too fiilly engrossed at home to spend time 
or money upon external affairs. 

Although this king reigned for some seventeen 
years, there is nothi^ recorded of him beyond his 
religious activity. The religious revolution was 
accompanied by an ephemeral, though for the 
time complete, revolution in art, traceable through- 


out the remains of the great palace and temple 
which Amenophis, no longer content to reside at 
Thebes, had built at el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. 
Place and personal names were changed, in ac- 
cordance with the reformed cult; the new residence 
was called 'Horizon of the Sun,’ the king took 
the name Ihnitn (Khuenaten), 'Spirit of the Sun/ 
the names of his wife — another princess of Mitanni 
and his own cousin — and daughters being likewise 
altered. There has been much speculation -as to 
the king’s personality, owing to the wide diverg- 
ence between his youthful and mature portraits. 
The •! . Vrj jd.'iost deformed, type of the latter 
has !i‘, 'i ! '“.i;. in some way connected with the 
religious change. It is scarcely likely that the 
very simik • '.lO' ' . of ■ is courtiers are due to 
more than ■ - • 

On the death of the reformer-king, he was pre- 
sumably interred in the great tomb hewn for him 
at el-Amarna. His courtiers had planned to lie 
around him there ; but only some of them were 
destined to toil r I L*- iheir tombs. Eor in a short 
time it was chsoi' iliai the schism had depended 
on the energies of its o i' i'\‘ii<v ; with him dead, 
the ancient religion quickly reasserted itself. His 
two sons-in-law, who succeeded him, were not the 
men to resist the reaction which, within twenty 
years of \' ■ ’/-’death, was complete, and left 

the 18th ! ),* . '(f end its course where it bad 

begun it, at ineoes. 

The most conspicuous results of the intercourse 
with Asia of which the 18th Dynasty had wit- 
nessed the growth, are naturally seen in the 
military character of the age, the ^ new basis on 
which the army was levied, ,1 1 ' ' longer 

on the feudal nomarchs, bu- r t (. ^ iy on the 
king, — and the new methods of warfare taught by 
the introduction of the hitherto unknown horse 
and chariot into Egypt. The gradual extinction 
of the nomarchs — an efife' ‘ ’ of civil war— 

j....,]'!.,] corresponding , * of the_ crown; 

I .V*: i. "'i- seem mostly to have passed into the 
king’s hands. Conquest gave to the new mon- 
archy a prestige and resources (treasure and slave- 
labour) which placed it in a position of hitherto 

fi'lJii'Ksl :riJ5! *'1 The country became, as 

1 • ■ I''" filled with royal officials 

and favourites, who soon rose to form a new no- 
bility ; a royal tax was levied upon all land, and 
royal justice administered by mixed courts of 
officials and priests. The Asiatic \ j ' ov i ucc-? 

were governed chiefly by native vlior*i 

the Egyptian court controlled by means of envoys. 
Nubia and part of S. Egypt were entrusted to 
an official known as the ‘ Prince of Kush.* The 
evils of the irresponsible sccuiily attained by the 
capacity and fortune of the omiIkt Pharaohs of 
the New !^ngdom and thoMi rL-='-’ ' big from their 
close alliance with the ali-j-owcnul' priesthood, 
become visible first under the following Dynasty. 

Whether bo the last 

king of the 18th or the first of the 19th Dynasty, 
it is he who really initiates the new epoch. The 
disturbance for which Amenophis IV. had been 
responsible could not he quieted without vigorous 
reorganization, and this was the main 'work of 
Armais, a strong niler, and probably already acting 
regent 'when cmled by his patrons, the priests of 
Thebes, to the throne. Beyond reconstructive 
work at home, we hear of one Asiatic war in 
which the principal enemy is the Hittite power, 
now advanced south’ward (probably from the 
Armenian highlands) and making havoc among 
Egypt’s allies and vassals in N. Syria, It is 
uncertain whether this reign saw a treaty between 
them and Egypt. Armais was followed by the 
first of the famous Bamesside Pharaohs 'who ruled 
Egypt during the following 200 years. But 
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I Eamses l. died after a short and uneventful reign, 
and Ms son ^%-Sethds was the first whose hands 
were free enough at home to allow of any real 
attempt to regain abroad the OTound of late lost. 
Yet now even Sethds was unable to do more than 
assure his hold upon such distncts as the Hittites 
had not already annexed. A march through 
Palestine to the Orontes and back by the Phoeni' 
cian coast overawed Bedawins and Canaanites^ 
but he made no fresh conquests, and finally came 
to terms with the Hittite king, who \vas to be 
suzerain from the Lebanon northwards, while 
Palestine remained in , Nubia, 

Libya, and, mth tl .. .. Mediterranean 
pirate hordes who now begin to appear on the N. 
and W. for the first time, were likewise chastised 
or repelled ; but most of the reign must have been 
spent peacefully, as the king’s colossal monuments 
at '1 t’obes and Abydos testify. 

His son, Kamses II.— the best known of Egyptian 
Pharaohs, because the most industrious in record- 
ing his own glory, — succeeded young, and reigned 
for 67 years. Of these the first score were occupied 
in the war with the Hittites, till it became evident 
that a peace, similar to that of the last reign, 
could alone end a struggle in which neither side 
was strong enough to retain the mastery. An 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was at the same 
time concluded and cemented, some years later, by 
a marriage. The war had been signalized by at 
least one great battle — that at Kadesh, — in which 
prodigies of valour are ascribed to the king. But 
the position of Egypt in Asia, as defined by the 
peace of the king’s 21st year, was far inferior to 
that attained two centuries earlier by Thutmosis 
III. Instead of the frontier at the Euphrates and 
Mt. Amanus, Eamses n. had to be content with 
one which crossed the Lebanon about Beirflt. As 
a means of controlling Phoenicia and Palestine, he 
erected a series of forts across the desert, while 
strengthening various Delta towns (cf. the Hebrew 
tradition of ‘ Pithom and Kaamses,’ Ex P^), and 
choosing for his favourite residence Tanis (Zoan), 
a much more apt centre than Thebes for the 
direction of operations in Syria. 

After the llitutc peace, Ramses IT. .'n i- l« 
have devoted himself piinc.'pally to : 

Not only did he build endless temples to the gods 
(and some even to himself) throughout the country, 
but he did not scruple, while restoring, to appro- 
priate the work of his predecessors, whose names 
f’c-qizcnlly replaced on their huildings and 
>.a:’i'irt Ijy iua own. He had more than 150 
children. *His successor was his fourteenth son, 
Mmppi (Merenptah), whose reign is as yet the only 
one in* which reference has been found to the 
Israelites (see below). As well as his famous Libyan 
war, Mmpth boasts of a campaign in Syria, where 
he still claimed the allegiance of the southern half 
of the country. The great Libyan host, defeated 
in his 5th year, had come allied again with those 
pirate hordes which had appeared in the Delta 
under Sethds, and whose homes it is irnpo'-^iblo to 
localize, owing to the difficulty in exactly identify- 
ing their names. They came, at any rare, fiom 

i the Mediterranean coasts ; but whether Asia Minor, 
tbi iEgean islands, and the Italic countries all 
sent contingents, cannot be decided. The name 
of Mrn,p(h is found on numerous monuments, hut 
we kTio^\ llcile of his doings. 

The long reign of Ramses n., and perhaps 
apathy and self-indulgence in his latter years, had 
enfeebled the royal power, and by the time of 
MmptKs death the country was ready for revolu- 
tion. Power fell into the liunds of the iiifigiiaies 
and great officials, and only a fter half a century of 
disturbance did Striht succeed in re-establi&hing 
order. This prince, who presumably had claimed 
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son, Eamses ill., whose reign lasted over 30 years. 
During its first decade, three formidable attacks 
from without had to be .■ ’Iv 1 i’. c by Libyan 

coalitions, and one by a ht.-. c > i.e them mari- 
time invaders, whom the wealth of Egypt had 
more than once attracted under former kings. 
This time, however, they ’ ^ the eastern 

Delta by land through Syria as wen as by sea, and 
it r.^ after a destructive battle at the frontier 
I'onros- Of Magdolos that they were repulsed. 
The hold of each successive Pharaoh upon the 
Asiatic provinces waf , v weaker, and it ia 
doubtful how far the \ ': »■ j of Ramses III. was 
effective there, even though the Hittite empire 
had long been dissipated. _ At home the king’s t ran- 
quiUity wasbrokenby a 7’ ' ~ 

1 originating in the palace, and sup- 

i -'.(i w* .'j great severity. Otherwise, the reign 
appears to have been peaceful. The king’s chief 
ambition was the imitation in all points of his 
ancestor, Ramses II. The wealth of the country 
was enormous. The king lived the life of a self- 
i-id, rL despot, while the real power was with 

i( priests and the foreign mercenaries — 

mainly Libyans and SWdin\ i.e. Sardinians, of 
whom the latter had already served the Pharaohs 
of the preceding Dynasty. 

Ramses ill. was followed by a series of his sons 
and who each bore the name of Ramses. 

ITiuliir I heir weak rule Egypt finally lost her 
Syrian dependencies, and left them open to the 
conquests of Assyria. Each king seems to have 
been principally occupied with the preparation of 
a vast rock-tomb (Btbdn el-Mulfik), and meanwhile 
the ascendency of the priests of Amon grew always 
greater, until ^rhr (Herhor), who had already 
added to the office of chief priest the principal 
political and military titles, felt strong enough to 
mount the throne and thus put an end to the 
Ramesside rule. The Ramesside Pharaohs had, 

witheven^ » u b ‘*r \ *>: 'ii; id. .<■!»’/ 

displayed « • Mo'V* • ’'y*" 

asty, and the nation had readily relapsed into the 
unwarlike apathy and distaste for foreign inter- 
course which had marked its earlier history. Mer- 
cenary troops became therefore the only means of 
retaining a hold on the foreign provinces, and the 
king grew more and more completely the tool of the 
military leaders. On the other hand, the recent 
of orthodoxy had further strengthened 
i » • ! ■ ' the priesthood, on whom royal piety 
t . quantities of treasure, Jbhe product 

of t^e foreign tributaries. : ' . 

in the hands of a mere bureaucracy were elective 
only in tilling the royal treasury, while the popu- 
lation at large was starving and discontented. 

(c?) T’y ^ f'- * ■■ P. . '}he 21st Dynasty 
does <• . . ■ lO ‘-I - i». consist of the 

priestly successors of The legitimate 

Pharaohs he held to be the T’anito princes {S’mntw- 
Smendes, P’.s'^»/#b;'A?^P.':oufecnnos, etc.) who rebelled 
against thi-^? li-uipaiion, and were acknowledged 
first in the North, then also in the Thebaid. Be- 
fore long the rival families intermarried and so 
restored unity j but tbcii relnl ionsliip^ and '•(‘qucnce 
are not clearly ascu tamed. On the iiionunionts 
little more than their names occur, though mum- 
mies (of the priestly family) and much genea- 
logical evidence were found in the famous cachette 
at Deir el-Bahri. 

The next Dynasty, the 22nd, owed its rise to the 
political conditions of the period. Tlie captains of 
the Libyan mercenaries had by this time attained 
a position, territorial as well as military, which 
made usurpation easy,^and, when the opportunity 
offered, their chief*' /§’^>^iJ;-Sousaklm-Shishak was 
able without serious opposition to assume the royal 
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titles. He was ambitious, and had pretensions to a 
reconquest of Syr ;a. ITis inscription records a raid 
against both the l.cbiew kingdoms— not against 
Judah only (1 K 142 ®*). The Py nasty resided at 
Bubastis, and built extensively upon the ancient 
temple of the goddess Estt (Bast) ; but we know 
little of its kings beyond their names, 
JFVr/jn-Osorkon, 7%r^-Takelothis. The Dynasty 
by which they wer" ' .■ ‘ ■ ’o > 

likewise Libyan ■■ ■.', 1 . . v. ‘ I . 

The times may well have been too disturbed by 
dynastic rivalries to leave leisure for building ; at 
any rate, the history of the 23rd Dynasty is as yet 
totally obscure. 

During the period of weakness and dissension 
though w' r ’-ig, the Nubian 

princes of .11. . , ■. been growing 

in strength, and were able now to shake off the 
Pharaoh’s sovereignty, and even to contemplate the 
invasion of Egypt.^ This adventure was not diffi- 
cult to carry out in the southern country, ivhere 
there was no leader to withstand them ; but as 
they advanced northward, the Ethiopians found 
an obstinate opponent in ' the 

powerful prince of Sais {V . i ■ ■ ^ rem- 

acy was o. b far south as Hermbpolis 
(Eslimune “b- , ‘ - town the Ethiopian king, 

P'nhy (Piankhi' ("To' 1," id -h v'- The Suites capitu- 
lated, and 'ir 'pii;i( i'vd, while the victors 
advanced to Memphis. A treaty was, however, 
soon arranged, neither party being strong enough 
to suppress the other. The Ethiopians retired up 
the river, nominally in possession of the whole 
valley ; but the Delta remained in the hands of 
Tnephachthos and hi* -o*. “B who 

seems to have finally s ■!. , s'- o'd I ;itim- 

ist families, extended his authority up to Thebes, 
and reigned for some time in comparative tran- 
quillity. The Ethiopians, however, had not aban- 
doned their ambitions, and, -Li- 'scd by a 
marriage with a Tanite prince--, .“'ui j ’.vourod by 
the still powerful Theban priesthood, they again 
marched northward and put an end to the rule of 
Bocehoris. This time their conquest was more 
complete. Their family, whose relational iip« and 
history are as yet far from clear, constitutes 
Manetho's 25th Dynasty, and its most conspicuous 
member is its first king, >§’67<;’-Sabakon (707-695). 
His successors were not, however, strong enough, 
at such a distance from home, to maintain a 
dominant position in the North, though the petty 
princes of the Delta towns accepted for the 
moment the E(iroi;yn suzerainty. One of the 
latter — and pi'ob.'.My not Sahakon himself, as was 
formerly assumed— Vas the So (i«'iD=Sewe*) of 
2 K 17^, who ventured, in alliance with Gaza and 
Israel, to withstand the llireaf csiiTig g^()^^^bh of the 
Assyrian power in Palcslinc. Sjug«..n. however, 
defeated the coalition at Kaphia, thowgli ho '-eems 
afterwards to have made a treaty uii If Egypt. 

Throughout this period the hopes of the small 
Syrian states were placed on Egypt, whence, how- 
ever, in the confusion of parly strife, no cirediial 
help could come. Yet it v as aid Syi i«i 1 hat i he 
ambitions of Sabakon’s son, j^Virf-Tliiarako-Tir- 
bakah (690-664), were dirot* led. Tie there 
brought, however, into speedy collision with Sar- 

f on*s successor, Sennacherib, who, at Eltekeh, 
efeated the combined troops of several Egyptian 
princes. Attempts at interference in Asia were 
thus for a time checked, and Tirhakah had leisure 
for considerable building, both at Napata and at 
Thebes. But the Syrians still counted on an 
Egyptian alliance, and it was clear that, if the 
Assyrian rule was ever to be peacefully accepted 
by them, Egypt must once and for all he rendered 

* Greek The Lucianio text has the inexplicable 

ramnfc * 


powerless. An Assyrian army proceeded therefore 
southwards, and, while Tirhakah fled to rrlriopLa 
and the minor princes submitted, E.s.'iiliaduoa 
advanced as far as Thebes and subsequently organ- 
ized a government under twenty local regents, oi 
whom the most notable was A^’^^J-Necho of Sais. 
Yet still Tirhakah had hopes, and his advances 
from the south, abetted by some of the local 
princes on whom Assyria relied, resulted at length 
in the expulsion of the invaders from Mempliis. 
Assurbanipal, the son of Esarhaddon, thereupon 
hastened to Egypt, and, with small trouble, re- 
established the Assyrian supremacy, while Neeho, 
who had jomed Tirhakah, became a temporary 
captive in Nineveh. At length Tirhakah died, 
and his successor, Tnwtimn (cuneif. Tandamanie), 
having failed to recover the lost position, the Ethi- 
opians finally retired homeward, while Assurbanipal 
requited the sympathy his opponent had received 
in Upper Egypt by Thebes. Eor 

two or three years was undisrmlcd 
master of Egypt. Then came an Elamite war 
and simultaneous revolts in Babylon, Arabia, 
and Lydia. 

(e) Th& B&storation . — Incited by Gyges, king 
of tbe last country, Pm^A:-Psammitichus of Sais 
(663-610), son of Neeho, whom the Assyrians had 
reinstated, seized this oppoii.uuhy .0 laise a fresh 
insurrection. He was hirn^elr oi "oiL*ic.- Libyan or 
Nubian descent, and the success of his policy 
depended wholly on the foreign troops he em- 
ployed. With the help of Lydia and of Ionian 
and Carian mercenaries (the xdX/ceot of the 

p'o;' ,..TT( ii. 152), Psammiticlius overthrew 
I ■ !•/.'■ , ( * ^ . i.g. the Assyrian regents, and, by 

marriage with* a niece of Sabakon’s, gained the 
approval of the Theban priests and so of Uppei 
Egypt. He pursued the Assyrians into Palestine, 
and f 1 ■ 5ge the town of Ashdocl. 

The'.i'.” - j. \ favoured the attempts 

of the Saite Pharaohs to re-establish their domm- 
ance in Asia, and during this and the following 
reign (Neeho ii.) Syria was again brought under 
Egypt’s sovereignty. But the rise of Babylon 
under Nebuchadrezzar put a check on this revival, 
and Neeho il. (610-594), after defeating Josiah 
of Judah at Megiddo,* was himself routed by 
Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish, and expelled from 
Syria. 

The encrgic.s of the 26th Dynasty were directed 
before all things to taking advantage of Egypt’s 
situation and bringing her, by the 
hill' 01 li.rcd Phoenician ships, within the sphere 
of Mediterranean commerce. Kelations were 
opened with Periander of Corinth and with other 
Greek states. Greek traders u ere iis-Igncd '-pc'c id 
quarters in Memphis, where a Tyrian colony had 
already been settled; indeed, J'Aw^-Amasis, a 
later king of the Dynasty, allowed them to found a 
separate to^vn on the GVeok model — Naucratis in 
the W. Delta — to which their operations were to 
be restricted, and which only waned in importance 
before the rise of Alexandria. Amasis had been 
tbe general of IPAi6r’-Apries-Hophra (588-569), 
whom the troops had driven from the throne in 
his favour. About this time Nebuchadrezzar 
appears to have invaded Egypt, though the history 
of the campaign is not known. His object was 

resumably vengeance for the part which Apiies 

ad recently played in Syria, where Judah, again 
trusting to Ej-yptian support, had begun the 
liostilities which ended in the fall of Jerusalem 
(686) and the flight of many of the inhabitants — 
among them Jeremiah — to E^pt, where they 
were settled in Tahpanhes (Tdl Defeneh), a 
frontier fort in the E. Delta. 

♦Presumably S. of Carmel, though thia identificalaon is 
disputed. 
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Tbe characteristics of the Saite period are, in all the political fortunes of Egypt began again to 
but commercial aspects, those of an archaizing decline and anarchy to spread throughout the 
renaissance. To judge by art, literature, names, country. Insurrections followed each other in 
titles, etc., we might imagine ourselves again in constant succession, while treachery and murder 
the age of the Pyramid builders, though on closer shortened the reigns of many of the kings. At 
inspection the resemblance is seen to he but length the Romans, under whose toleration the 
superficial. Lagides had for a century and a half existed, were 

( /*) The Persictn Stipremacy ^ — This prosperous able, by the victoiy of Octavius over Anthony 
ana uneventful period was suddenly terminated by and Cleopatra (30), to assume the act;i<d m* u- 
an invasion by the great power which was now ment of the country, which remained i !.('**;('■», . ^ 
overturning tne political balance of W. Asia, a part of the empire, either of Rome or of Byzan* 
Cyrus had seen the formation of a hostile league tium, until conquered by the Saracens A.D. 642. 
between Lydia, ^ •• Egypt; but his ix. Egypt’s Relations with Asia.— Our sources 

death had delaye ' , and the expedi- of knowledge are (1) for the primitive periods, 

tion against Egypt was left for his son, Cambyses cliiefly inferences from the foreign words already 
(525), who appears not to have acted with the in use in the ancient lIi-ji.oi''-' texts, especially 
customary clemency of Persian conquerors; for the names of cereals, voot.-, o etc., known to 
his memory was execrated throughout Egypt, have been not native ; (2) under the Dynasties of 
The Saites had grown weak, and the country lay the Old Kingdom we have early evidence from the 
an easy prey to the invaders. The conquest was mines of Sinai,* where the troublesome nomad 
turned to full advantage by his successor Darius tribes were known as^ & (of. ? np'^), from a 5th (?) 
(521-486), who set about the reorganization of the Dynasty fresco depicting the capture of a Syrian 
country on its former lines, and won the acqui- fortress, and froni at least one biographical narra- 
escence of priests and people by , tive — that of Dyn. 6— recounting several mili- 

ancient titles and functions of the ■ . > “ . tary and commercial expeditions to Syria, the land 

The check suffered by the Persians ‘ ' u, of the (root probably *’m, ‘ boomerang,’ not 

however, gave courage to the patriotic party in D^). We here read of the fruitfulness of the land 
Egypt, and under the leadership of a Libyan, JShbS through which the Egyptian army marched, and it 
(Chabash), the Persians were for a time expelled, is evident the description is that of S. Palestine. 
But a fresh expedition was undertaken by Xerxes The same text tells, too, of a journey by sea to the 
(486-465), and the insurrection suppressed with Phcenician coast; (3) under the Middle Kingdom 
severity, Egypt bemg constituted a vj..-; py niulcr Dynasties we can see that a considerable intercourse 
the king's brother Achaemenes. borne 'years of is arising. Embassies come with presents from 
quiet followed, and then, in the W. Delta, came a Semitic chiefs and are received by the king or the 
fresh revolt led by Inaros— possibly a Saite prince nobles (Beni-Hasan), and no doubt many groups of 
— and aided by the Athenians (463). This in turn nomads had by this time crossed the frontier and 
was suppressed by Megabyzus, the general of got leave, as they did later {^g. Zeitschr, xxvii. 
Artaxerxes, while the leadership of the party fell 125), to settle in the Delta. Journeys into Pales- 
to Amyrtseus, for whose support Cimon, on his tine became so frequent that they formed the sub- 
Cwpiian expedition, sent a fleet (449). ject for a story — founded, no doubt, upon fact, and 

The history of this period is fragmentary and popular for many centuries— whence many details 
obscure; of native records we have none. The of Syrian desert life at the time maybe learned 
chronology of events cannot be accurately settled. {S'nht), The tribes among which the hero of this 
We gather that, throughout the time of Persia’s story passes many years are called by the general 
decline, various revolts of the national party took term sti, ‘archers^ (cf. Babyl. sutl). Egyptian 
place in northern Egypt — the upper valley plays traders visited them, and the conditions of life 
by this time no historical part. Manetho intro- appear very similar to those of the modern Beda- 
duees, in the midst of the Persian supremacy, two win. (4) But the relations of Egypt with her 
more native Dynasties, the 28th and 29th, of which northern neighbours were revolutionized by the 
we know very little, and then another, the 30th, Hyksos invasion and the long series of military 
fco which belong two kings, W^jf/irAS^Nektanehes expeditions which followed. The language receives 
(382-364) and WA^w^Z-Nektaneho (361-343), the a very strong admixture of foreign (not exclusively 
former of whom succeeded in suppressing his Semitic) loan-words, and is forced even to evolve 
riv^s, while the latter, during a long reign, was a new system of orthography for their reproduc- 
active as a builder tliroughout the country (Philae, tion. Syrian slaves — females, at least, * 'mt — met 
Edfu, Thebes, Heliopolis, the Delta). Persia, with in the households of the Middle Kingdom, 
however, by a final effort, was able to reinstate are now employed in great numbers. Asiatic 
herself (343), and Nektaneho, the last of the textpe work, w on i>on«, vases (pottery and metal), 
Pharaohs, abandoned his Greek allies and fled to musical instrunieni", liosido^ various wines, beers, 
Ethiopia. ^ ^ ^ oils, breads, etc., are imported from Syria, Asia 

But the Persian domination, too, was at an end. Minor, and po'^sibly even lands farther west, and 
In a few years Alexander of Maeedon had dis- preferred to the native products. The native 
membered the empire of the Achsemenides, and in names even of many objects are discarded and 
332 he led his armies into Egypt, which submitted replaced by corrcsposiding foreign teirns. Syrian 
•without resistance. deities— Baal, Atiarte, Anal, Ror,|jo|»li— »re gradu- 

Macedonians . — The rale of Alexander’s sue- ally admitted to places beside the Egyptijni gods, 
cessors, the Ptolemies, brought Egypt again into the and the Pharaohs appear now and "tnen under 
advantageous position attained for her in some their special protection. 

degree by the 26th Dynasty. Now, however, the The countries whence these new influences 
Greek element became the dominant factor in her emanate, hear in the Egyptian texts of different 
prosperity ; the ancient native culture gradually epochs different names, many of ivhich are confus- 
faded and retreated from the North, where Alex- ing and elude exact definition. All Syria, as fai 
andria, the new capital, had become the centre of as the Euphrates, is divided into the countries oi 
the Hellenic world. But the wide dominions of Upper (Southern) and Lower (Northern) Btnw (cf 
the Ptolemies were not to be retained by a series the more ancient Tnw and the cuneif. Tidnu), 
of rulers so degenerate as those of the house of Palestine proper hears also the name HVw, origin 
Lagus soon became. After a century of good ally only the designation of the southern (later 
government and unequalled prosperity (323-222), * See Mg, Zeitschr, xxxv. 7fE. 
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Philistine) coast. Phoenicia, on the other hand, 
was known, by the name and, together with 
the still more northerly coast, by the vaguer term 
^d%, ‘the Circular (land),’ perhaps from the form 
of me Gulf of Issus. Kft was the name, perhaps, 
of Cilicia, perhaps of the N. Syrian coasts. Certain 
peoples whom we find, under the 19th Dynasty, 
among the allies of the Hittites, have been local- 
ized in W. Asia Minor ; the Bwk' Lycians, D'rdny 
Dardanians, Ywnn^ lonians, Achseans,* 

and others. The difficult designation jpwnbw, 
found in the oldest literature, appears to embrace 
the peoples of the North in the vaguest way ; only 
in late epochs was it used for the Hellenic race. 
Cyprus, whence much copper was imported, is ’sy, 
a part of it /r^’-Alasia. Mesopotamia was, until 
the New Kingdom, practically unknown to Egypt ; 
then we begin to read of presents passing between 
the court of Egypt and those of Pir-Babylon, called 
in the Amarna letters Shankhar [S'ng'r or 
Kardnniash, and Assyria. Asia east of these 
was always unknown to Egypt. 

The votive inscriptions, m which the 18th and 
19th Dynasties recorded their conq^uests, have pre- 
served the names of many towns, etc., in Syria, of 
which, however, the majority are still unidentified. 
The iff Thutmosis III. furnish the best of 

sue' I HIM ‘f.j.l : tiic lists of his successors are often 
mere copies of his, and of relatively small value. 
The Amarna tablets show several of these same 
names^ in a cuneiform transcription. Of the 
localities identified the *■ rre among the 

best known : Aleppo, < ' , Kadesh (on 

Orontes), Damascus, Hamath, Byblos, Simyra, 
Beirfit, &don. Tyre. ]NT( Akko, Joppa, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Janoah, fj.! I’JiU. mi one group of the 
Amarna letters Jerusalem is often mentioned, but 
in 1 ■ '\ uiibeenfound. Certain 

names, tliough not yet identified, are compounded 
of interesting elements : for example, H^rir 

n’n'3, m which the divine names appear — ^the 
second already (Dyn. 18) abbreviated ; or Y'kbi*r, 
YS'pir^ in which have been recognized the names 
and combined with (as in Israel, Ishmael). 
These much-discussed names are more likely to 
have then had local than ethnic ' .•.■i- (,.■'* 

A connexion between them and the i . **1 o. {\n) 
patriarchs, Jacob and Joseph, cannot of course be 
proved ;'mdeed the equation has consider- 

able phonetic difficulties. It may here be noted 
that certain scarabs, piobably of the Hyksos period, 
appear to bear royal (?) names compounded of 
Y%b and hr (? which might point, at any 
rate, to the Semitic name Jacob at an unex- 
pectedly early period. The whole tradition of 
Israel’s early connexion with Egypt — the sojourn 
there of the patriarchs and the exodus of their 
descendants — is still obscure, and the recent 
discovery for the first time of ‘Israel’ in a hiero- 
glyphic text seems but further to complicate the 
problem. 

The facts as to this document are the following : 
In 1896 an immense stele was discovered, one text 
of which commemorates the victory of Mrnpthy 
son and successor of Bamses ll., over the Libyans 
in his 5th year.^ In the latter part of the text 
where other triumphs are enumerated, the locali- 
ties subjugated occur in the following order : the 
Hittite land, Canaan (? land or town), Ashkelon, 
Gezer, Janoah (?), V-Israel, S. Palestine, ‘ all 
lands.’ There is no corroborative evidence for an 
Asiatic campaign of Mmpth; possibly, in the 
fashion of the age, he is here merely assuming to 
himself the conquests of his predecessors. The 

* See Stareitberg in Indoger. Far. vi. 134. 

t The former, which occurs twice, can be localized in the 
district Ephraim-Dan (see W. M. ilullcr, Asien, 164) 

X I-Iis reign began, according to Mahler, in 12S0. 


name Israel is written so as unmistakably to 
indicate a people, not, like the other names, a 
locality. Further, the words used of its condition 
imply devastation and the destruction of crops. 
The obvious and only safe conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts are that Israel, or a part of that 
people, was already in some part of Syria, and had 
been in hostile contact with Egypt. On the 
assumption that ‘Pithom and Kaamses’ were built 
for Ramses ll., whose long reign answered the 
requirements of Ex ii. 23, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus has been identified as Mrnpth j * though, 
owing to the supposed more RHTJiopiiate jiolitical 
conditions, others would place iiTc livodr..', 30 or 40 
years later, about the time of Stnht. 

If we assume that by the reign of Mmpth the 
Exodus had already been accomplished, — the name 
Isrw is found in the previous reigns in the territory 
of the tribe of Asher, — we have an argument for 
the proposed identification of the Hebrews with 
the Khabiri, of whose invasion of Palestine, some 
150 years earlier, the Amarna letters say so much, 
and whom it is proposed to identify with the S'sw 
chastised by Sethos l.f The storj of the priest 
Osarsiph (?= Osiris -i-aj) and the impious lepers, 
whose revolt he led, converted by Josephus into 
a history of Moses and the Hebrew struggle 
for freedom, has been with some probability re- 
ferred rather to a reminiscence of the expulsion of 
the heretics of Amenophis iv.J The name Hebrews 
has not been met with in Egyptian texts. That 
of the foreign tribe of 'prwy found variously 
employed throughout the 19th Dynasty, is rarely 
now held lo m . ad may he merely a 

form of a “ iv r I p ! .i term tor ‘workmen.’ 
The Egyptian names given to Joseph, Ms wife, 
and father-in-law in Gn xli. 45 have received 
various inadmissible in .uTuv'Tiuio':-. T’le only 
transcriptions which (uriio*“*n \o mu gram- 

mar and usage are (1) dcpknoutefCiicJoy ‘ God speaks 
(and) he lives’; (2) \_yytsn&ith, ‘devoted to (the 
goddess) Neith ’ ; (3) Fedephri^ ‘ he whom the sun- 
god gives.’ All three names are cast in forms 
increasingly frequent from the time of the 22nd 
Dynasty onwards, but practically unknown earlier 
— except, indeed, the second ; and this fact agrees 
with the date (8th cent.) to which the document 
E is assigned. § For a difficult word used in the 
story of Joseph, nix Gn xli. 43, a parallel ex- 
OTession has been noticed in a text of the 21st 
Dynasty, where the words ih rk seem to form an 
interjection, ‘ Qim heed!^ or the like.il 

X. Religion. — Our sources of information on 
this subject are very numerous, but at the same 
time very inadequate. Egyptian texts not bear- 
ing, even indirectly, upon some aspect of the 
religion are in an extremely small minority ; yet 
some primary questions remain unsolved for lack 
of explanatory documents. Since it is wholly 
owing to the supreme importance attached to 
111* ].! • . ‘. .'o'l for a future life that Egyptian 
iiiu’ui'.rv . - come again within our reach, it is 
natural that the side of religious life ii[»<)ti whloli 
we are best informed should be that (l'*al;Tig wii !i 
the dead. Of the everyday religion oi the i"‘opio 
we know practically nothing. We have the 
names of many deities, and can enumerate their 
functions, attributes, and temples;^ but we are 
quite ignorant as to the way in which they were 
worshipped. It has been mentioned that Hommiel 

* On the still less demonstrable assumption that the Hebrew 
immigration had been a part of the Hvksos invasion, Mahler 
bases calculations which give 1335 (?' e Kamses n.) as the year, 
and, "with the help of Rabbinical tradition, March 27 as the day 
of the Exodus (Her Pharao des Exodus^ 189G). 

+ See Ed. Meyer in Festschr.f. Ebe>-s, 75 

i Ed. Meyer, Gesch. JSg 276 ; Wilcken in Festsehr. /. Mers 
146. 

§ See Steindorff, ABj. Zeitschr xxvii. 41. 

!l See Spiegelberg in Sot. et Extr. xxxiv. 261. 
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IS eager to demonstrate a Babylonian origin for mena. In the former, Horns . '*'! 
the civilization of Egypt. One of his chief conten- now as the son of Re*; in the ' , ■, . ' 

tions is that some of the principal Egyptian deities snch as It7n (Turn) of Heliopolis, or elemental 

can be proved identical with those of Babylon, gods, as ^b, Nwt^ Sw, TfTiwt, are introduced, 

from the identity of their attributes, distinctive Cosmic speculations produced a variety of myths, 
animals, legends, etc. It is, however, as yet in In one heaven and earth are female and male ; in 
many cases impossible to recognize what were the another the sky is a cow with spotted hide (the 
original rdles and functions of the Egyptian gods, stars) ; another held the earth to be a box, 

and it seems more probable that, should a pre- with the sky for its raised lid, supported on the 

historic immigiation from Mesopotamia ever be encircling hills or on four tree-stems. The gods 
demonstrated, the invaders will be found to have and goddesses associated with Re‘ are 9 in number 
at most adopted certain of the native divinities (Ennead), and are regarded as a related family, 
and combined them with corresponding figures just as later theology grouped several of the local 
from their own Pantheon. deities into family ‘ triads.’ 

No religions document of the earlier ages com- Not all cosmic doctrines, however, were con- 
pares in importance with the great body of texts cemed with the Heliopolitan gods ; various local 
— some 4000 lines — collected and copied on the ^ds had once been regarded as creators, e.^. 
interiors of the 5th and Gth r)ynr*-[y Pyramids, but ^'jimi^-Chnoubis who, in the clay districts near 
in partial use, too, in r, 1 ■ sa-'cct li mir ages. Some of the Cataracts, had formed the world upon a potter’s 
the documents thu ■ ’ belong nn- wheel; andPtah of Memphis was a similar artisan 

donbtedly to a far j ” ■ . , ive evidence god. 

that the ofiScial religion was even then * s ’ Other and very ancient divinities were the local 

developed, many of the gods having ‘ ‘ } ' earth and harvest gods, e.y. Min of Coptos and 

roles by which they are characterized throughout (perhaps) Amon of Thebes. Others, again, were 
history, and several of the most popular myths— water deities, e.y. <S5^-Souchos of the Fayyhm 
notably that of 0 ' * ’ ' * referred to as and Ombos — for the same god is frccacntly met 

already current. (' ■ -» gods are con- with in several localities, though -i' I'.l'v 

spicuously absent from the Pyramid texts ; Amon, no doubt, to but one of them, toeveiai weie 
for exammle, who being originally but the local guardians of the local cemeteries, e.g. Sokaris at 
god of Thebes, remained obscure until his city Memphis, Anubis at Sint, ‘The Lord of those in 
rose (Dyn. 11) to political importance. the West * at Abydos. 

Indeed the local divinities as snch play a remark- The doctrines and practices of which the Osirian 
ably small part in these texts. Yet the local cults legend was at once the pattern and consequence 
were the real basis of the popular religion, which are chiefly to be studied — beyond very numerous 
did not, so far as we can see, recognize any single passages in the Pyramid texts — in the great 
riir" I i; cl. 'r'c t before the various tribal districts hctciogc neons collection of incantations known to 

j,i! !» . •• ji’i! *‘(1 under the first historic Dynasties, us as ilic ‘ Book of the Dead,’ but to the Egyptians 
The nomes (see above) corresponded to independent probably as (‘the Book of) coming out from (i.e. 
cults, each centred in the shrine of the local god, departing from) the Day and from the Necropolis.’ 
who revealed himself to hh worshippers in an The work is composed of texts (‘chapters’), some 
animal, tree, or other material object — perhaps as ancient as those of the Pyramids, others much 
once the tribal totem. One aspect of the advance later, and was intended as a guide through the 
from this primitive stage of fetish worship can be various difficulties, and a magical ‘ ’'i- ■ 
seen in the semi-hnman and finally completely the enemies to be encountered , 

human n present ai ion of certain of the gods in whom a copy of it was buried. Some of the texts 
art. Yet ihe sacied animal was revered side by seem to be remnants of prmiiLh'e litiials, but all 
side with the anthropomorphic god, receiving, as had been by the time of ilicir (h'lhiiLo collection 
we know, much honour even in Greek and Roman •'Eglr'Mi'ig of the New Kingdom) edited for the 
times. ^ oi list' dead himself. It is this more than once 

Beyond the famous story of Osiris and many repeated editing which has rendered the Book for 
otherwise unknown legends, the Pyramids contain the most part iiiiiiiiclli^Lble to us. It may be 
countless allusions to that cycle of myths which asserted that none of the older chapters are now 
'*/ produced the doctrines of the other available in their first simplicity. The oldest MSS 
u'' ■ of theology. For as Abydos appears (Dyn. 12, 13) already show the glosses of more than 

probably not originahy — as one redactor, and each successive gloss seems but 
the home of tJie Osirian legpd and of the all- to obscure the original text, 
important views of future life and retribution Several totally divergent views, Solar and Osirian, 

attached to it, so does Heliopolis become as to the future life are represented in the work, 

the centre of the solar theology represented by the The soul is, j.ii'o'iV*'-' l,o some chapters, to take 
Ere’, the sun-god, and his daily contest with the form of ;! bi''i! m*‘ ! quit the tomb, and may 
the drag^ of darkness. ^ ^ at ( ornpnny the sun bark on its heavenly journey ; 

Anumberof the ; '>!■' ■ sriari} r.t m 1\ locjii deities elscn\l!eic it is regarded n- f,f)pf arin'’- bo oie Osina, 
on^—had been gradually drawn within the cycles and, after the famous ‘ii^ .m. j\. receiv- 

of Osiris or of Re’. The cMef actors in the former ing merited justice. If jrd^r •: - o' 1 1 \ oice,’ i.e, 

story are, besides Osiris himself (whose original corr.- ‘■It p-on- '-vf - 1 r the potent magic formulse, 
locality and character are very obscure), his brother the d pst-o. ,1^ to the ‘Fields of J’w,’ 
StU-Typlion, regarded now as the impersonation of and spends eternity in a very materialistic 
darlme^ (when Osiris is a solar god), now as the god paradise, conceived upon the model of rural life 
of the barren desert (when Osiris is the fruitful m Egypt. 

river^alley) ; Isis, wife of Osiris, a goddess Ifrom The elements in man which survived death were 
the Delta or Phil^) of merely mythological im- four: 5’ soul, spirit (?), A’ySrf shadow, and 
portance until the base epoens ; Homs, his son and double. What were intended by the first three of 
avenger, a puzzling figure owing to the variety of these it is difficult to say ; the fourth is that of 
Ins local forms ; and Thouth, the god of Hermopolis, which we hear most ; for its maintenance was the 
^ ^ Horns. object of all the funerary rites which from the 

®^*fod are concerned either earliest times occupied so much attention among 
the phas^^ of the sun s daily and also supposed all classes. The double, in appearance the exact 
nigntly, invisible journeys, or with cosmic pheno- counterpart of the man, after accompanying him 
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through life, lived on in the tomb so long as the 
corpse remained ^ intact, and the piety of the 
siirv>>.>* ■ 4shment. Hence 

the ^ ^ the inscriptions 

whose magic could, if supplies failed, call up food, 
the portrait-statues into which the double could 
enter. 

Certain of the Pyramid texts and recent ex- 
cavations do indeed recall an age in which funer- 
ary practices dihered much from those of his- 
toric times — an age in which cannibalism and 
human sacrifice were not extinct, and in which 
all but the most rudimentary embalmment was 
unknown. 

Confusion of doctrines is not characteristic of 
the funerary literature alone ; it is common to all 
aspects of the Egyptian religion. The priestly 
tendency, discernible from the first Theban supre- 
macy onwards, to assimilate all secondary deities 
to those at the head of the Pantheon, and, finally, 
to teach that all were but manifestations of the 
supreme deity (i.«. 1 \ 

a kind^ of order, tl ^ . i.' i . . • , .j 
foregoing development is thereby but obscured. 
The su[)icma(j of the Theban Amon, assimilated 
in the lii-jt place to the sun-god, led to his identi- 
fication with such a host of other deities, w’hile the 
wes”'‘ II 1 h ■ of h’ > ' iten- 

ing, ' I. ’ 1 ^ (•■:(; . i. . ■ . . rged 

per., ! y ' ,i* i, Ir ■, 'Jix <■. !!'■■) was 

tempted to a reform which should replace as the 
state religion the worship of Amon and his asso- 
ciated divinities by that or the sun’s orb, Un^ alone. 
This is the only conscious movement towards 
monotheism recorded in the religious history of 
Egypt. It is not necessary to seek in it the 
reflexion of some of the foreign influences of the 
time ; the itn was a recognized aspect of the sun- 

f od in Egypt in previous periods. The reformed 
octrine contained conceptions far more lofty 
and ^ enlightened than those of the ancient 
religion ; yet it had but an ephemeral success, 
and became extinct shortly after the reforming 
king’s death. 

LITERATURE. — (A) General : — Descript, de PJ^gyptCf a 
colossal publication, the result of the Napoleonic expedition, con- 
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respective chapters m Baedeker (1885 and 1897) ; articles by 
y. Loret in /i)"* dt Tia <*'' ‘jp’o-so* il‘> v r\s. , ,/] p 

A (above). — (7^)1 i do 'Irrfrar* s I'sOn */ 'v 

(1896); re., An uron. <1^* hi ( arndiyi (l'‘i7 , I! I:. 

niann, I r Ajri z*it> (" ■>7')' , Av .■( .i”, .Vi;Vi . ;•!, \ 

Q-896): arti(‘' s by \ ; c.i.pi '« b\ "o irr » in 

Baedeker; chapters in the works of rnp'’!. V‘.-’)«r), El 
Meyer, Petrie. (JS) Languaob E rman, .Lg/nr hi t n (!-u) 
esj* for cla'"-UMi periods ; do. Meuag. fiiati \ 1 “S »1, Kn . • o r 

K'npfdoin; Hme:s(‘h, Gram. ddrn€ti(juc{ S'.'.)), wor cs .* rd .ti - 

by JiLVillo'it, Ivmll, W. Mav Jtullor, J. J. Hess, for bm;,nia;re of 
Saite and following epochs. G. SbeiiidorfT, Kojd Gram. (189;), 
‘■>1 1 igi.'*"'* ('f CIt-iT n ■ :> , ‘h ; 1) ‘j*., Brugseh, D*,it 

lii'n-jl ('» 7 .r ) I o* r n.<‘ a-’ii. ■ s, 1 'man in ZDMG 
vIm , Ik'-uli. /Vm II 'hr at ' ' 1.' 'tnuurtfrC\h‘'*y, , 

Jivi*r z r \ , arid im .Si n'fi Or. Cojigr. 

(' Ik J’ MO win Z. AfS \i.i ). Tor \trcii'i ■» nitiea, Prsetonus 
l.'i . z .IX)i//r. ii (V) !*iioi \Ni: I.III »\Ti ni: -Ch..u>tcT!» ill the 
'01 - ' 1 Milan, Ml! -•■.'■o ; M‘i-.y)'*ro, pcrifr,(I^M)); Peiri'*, 

1 .■ In- rf(IM).'>>; vii'cri.jir Contes r> I Ilg. cliret. (leWs). 

(o, i, 'I'oso Ou^ . I.tD-i.i-^, Koniy/iidt (>.'iS); ?* ■_'‘i n 

a- , (/''J? 7i/' ^ <ls»7); Wis..<vrin.H, ( n •. 

sir. l)y M'lhh r in -7.^ Z. xxvii. xx'.iii \.i <: i /a*. 

Pharao d. Exod. (J89(i) ; articles by Petrie and chapters in his 
TT'^iVi ; r Torr, Memphis and Mycemm (1896, cf. Myres m 
* ; ■» 7i<o. 1S07); for .Manctho, Unger, . 

Hi, II -iO'' .— M.'jsyicro, Ihst anc. d, p r- <: Ih: ■ : . ! 
I . . tranfal. BPCI\); Ed. Mojer, Gesch. d. Alien i. ii 

(■%•>! d- G-v.r/i d. Alt Ala 08^7) ; Enrian, 

'wwA>.): I*, .r IhA or Eg. i. ii. (1894, 1896): Wiedemann, 
J h h Gesch. V. Altag (1891), Vrith special 


ref. to OT; Mahaffy, Bmp. of Ptols. (1895). For Herodotus, 
Wiedemann, Henod ’s 2. Buck (1890) Hist. Geography, Dum* 
ichen, Geogr. d. Alt. Ag. (1878). (J) Relations with Asia .— 
W. Max Muller, Asien u. Europa (1893, cf. Jensen m Z. Ass. x.). 
For relations with OT, Ebers, jEg. u. Bach. > 

Durch Gosen z. Smai 0. Niebuhr, Ge^ , < / 

alters (1894); Sayce, Pair. Palestine (1895); Ed. Meyer in 
Festschr. f. Ebers (1897) (E) Belioion : — Erman's AEgypten ; 

Maspero’s and Meyer’s Histones {passim ) ; Maspero, 
de Mythol. (1893), the most important work on the subject; 
do. ^ _ 

tram : ’ ■ . '/■ . 

XlV. ■ ' ‘I. 

SUmi I / ' ; 

MasiJtiiu, L / CJiauboy 16 eg ) , cmpueisiii JLimaii s^a^gypie-rh 

Maspero’s Histcdre. (M) Published Monuments, etc. : — The 
chief collections are those of r’ B/Osellixii, Lepsius, 

Sharpe, Pri"- ' do • •, t AHssion fiang. au 

Caire^ Eg. Lryo/. Fu o, l- c Leyden Museum. Catalogues of 


works of FI. Petne ; de Morgan, etc , Catal. de Mons. et Inscnrs. 
(1894 £f ) ; do. Dahshour (1895) ; Translations m Mecords of the 
Past (first and second series). (M) Periodicals v—Zeitsehr. /. 
ag. Spr. g — ^ " ' rel. d la phil. 4g. et ass. (Paris) : 

PSBA'i , ' . . ' .Leipz.). W.E. Crum. 

EGYPT, RIYER OF, occurs u'pc.i'('d]\ in AV 
(Nu 345 , Jos 154 * IK 8^5, 2 K 24s‘2Ch 7^ 
Is 27 ^) as tr’^ of onKO (Troragds Aiyi!nrrov, Jth 1®). 
The term is used to designate not the Kile, whose 
common title is "5K;n, and which cd. never be called 
the latter word being the exact equivalent of 
the modern wad^. (See Brook.) In ail the above 
OT passages (cf. also Ezk 47^® 48®®) EV substitutes 
‘brook’ for ‘river,’ but inconsistently retains 
‘river’ in Jth 1®. The stream referred to is the 
Wady el-Artshi which flows through the northern 
portion of the Sinaitic peninsula, draining into 
itself the waters of many other wadies, and flows 
into the Mediterranean midway between Pelusinm 
and Gaza (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 348). 
It derives its name from the village eVArish (the 
ancient Rhinocolura, Hiodor. i. 60), situated near 
its mouth. The ‘river of Egypt’ is repeatedly 
^ecified in OT as the S.W. boundary of Canaan. 
The same stream is called nahal Mu^ur by the 
Assyrian king who apparently means 

to oistingnish --i Nile by adding ashar 
naru Id ishu, ‘ where no river is,’ i.e. no continuous 
stream (Hommel, Anc. Heh. Trad. 257). 

Once in OT (Gn 15^®) the ‘river of Egypt’ (ini 
not hi^i) means the Nile if MT is correct, but 
we shd. probably emend to (so Lagarde, fol- 
lowed by Ball in Haunt’s OT). SMhOr, which 
elsewhere (Is 23®, Jer 2^®) is ; Vm' io the Nile, 
appears to be n (l(,-‘gii<.liou oi i h // •'/ d-ArUh 

in Jos 13®, ‘Sliiiior (KV ‘th i- " , which is 
before Egypt,’ and 1 Ch 13® (cf. 1 K 8®®), ‘from 
Shihor of Egypt (RV ‘ Shihor the Irooh of Egypt’) 
even unto the entering in of Hamath.’ (So Del. 
on Gn 15^® and Hommel, Anc. Heh. Trad. 2421, 
although Erd. Delitzsch and Dillmann prefer to 
understand it of the most easterly arm of the Nile. ) 

J. A. Selbie. 

EGYPTIAN, THE (5 Alyd-n-nos). — In Ac 21®® 
Claudius Lysias the chief captain (Chiliarch) is 
represent ’ - .. i ■■ St. Paul, ‘Art thou not 

then the ■ ' before these days stirred 

up to sedition and led out into the wilderness the 
four thousand men of the Assassins ?’ 

This E. is mentioned by Josephus in both his 
works. While describing the ivociiiHlov'.hip of 
Felix, he mentions the Sicarii or ilien 

ia distinction to these the religious impostors, then 
a certain Egyptian. The latter professed to be a 
prophet, and collected tog* ” . \ " 30,000 

persons, v-lioni li halo the 'I ■ ■ . ^ assert- 

ing that i!i(‘ vail oi Jems, would faU down before 


him, and that he could capture the city. Felix 
attacked Mm with a considerable force, and dis- 
persed Ms followers, slaying 400, and taking 
prisoner 200. The Egyptian himself escaped 
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Krenkel, following Holtzmann, Hausrath, Keim, 
and the author of Supernat'iiral Iteligion^ attempts 
to show that the author of the Acts is indebted to 
Josephus for his knowledge of this event. He 
is quite unsuccessful. There are no signs^ of 
literary obligation, and very definite 'M'-c*-e];j:nie‘^ 
Josephus gives difierent numbers ; J:o not 

definitely connect the Egyptian with the Sicarii,hut 
rather contrasts him ; ■ ’ ' ' ' ' S the 

wilderness as the pla< . ■ . ^ . vere 

led, but the Mount of Olives. It may be quite 
possible to explain these discrepancies so as to save 
the historical accuracy of both writers, but they 
are fatal to our regaraing Josephus as the source 
of information. The only reasonable opinion that 
can be held is that we have two independent 
and contemporary accounts^ of the same event, 
and that the resemblances arise from this fact. 

Literature.— Jos. Ant. xx. viii. 6 ; BJ n xiii. 6 ; Schurer, 
MJB I. ii. 180 ; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p 240. 

A. C. Headlam. 

EGYPTIAN YERSIONS.— The various Egyptian 
dialects and the Versions contained in them are a 
subject of so much confusion that it will be well 
for the sake of distinctness to deal in this article 
first with the Dialects and their proximate da,tes, 
and then with the extant remains of the Versions 
and their proximate dates. We will conclude 
with a short study of the Greek Text implied by 
the Versions, ana the history of the criticism of 
them. 

1. Dialects of Coptic.— The latest stage of 
the Egy'-l V' i and that which was spoken 

in C M ^ - now known by the name^ of 
Coptic. The word itself comes from a copuption 
of the Greek Atyvrros, Coptic ^as written in 
Greek characters, with the addition of some extra 
letters representing sounds which could only im- 
perfectly be expressed by the Greek alphabet. 
These letters were modifications of characters 
found in Demotic — the popular form of the old 
Egyptian language spoken in the centuries im- 
mediately before the Christian era. Although it 
is still used in the services of the Church, Coptic is 
ncvr practier.lV a dead language. Our Imowledge, 
of ii must be derived from manuscripts 
and inscriptions. When these began to be studied 
by European scholars, it soon became evident that 
the language as spoken in different parts of the 
country presented certain dialectical peculiarities. 
Not only w'as it early recognized that the dialect 
used in the North differed considerably from that 
used in the South, but a third dialect was also 
detected, which, as a general rule, resembled the 
southern : it had, however, many northern forms, 
and sometimes showed peculiarities of its own. 
A long controversy, lasting for more than a cen- 
tu^, was waged over the district to which this 
third dialect was to be assigned. The attention of 
Coptic scholars was early directed to a noteworthy 
passage from Athanasius, a bishop of Kos in the 
Thebaid, who flourished in the 11th century. 
In his Arabic-Coptic Grammar, Athanasius says : 
* Know that the Coptic language is divided into 
three branches. One of them is tne Coptic of Misr, 
which is the Sahidic; and another is the Bohairic 
Coptic, which gets its name from El-Bohaira ; a 
and the other is the Bushmnric Coptic, which is 
used in the cotmtry of El-Bushmur, as thou know- 
est. But those now in use are only the Bohairic 
Coptic and the Sahidic. And the origin of them 
is one language .’/3 Here we have a mention of 
three dialects — Sahidic, Bohairic, and Bush- 
mnric. The first two are, as Quatrem^re pointed 

« I.e. the district south of Alexandria. 

iS The original of the passage is given in Ouatremfere, iZa- 
eherches mr la Langue et la Lxtt^rature de V£gypte (Paris, 
1808), p. 2L 


out, a clearly the same as those sometimes called 
Thebaic and Memphitic. But what was the last 1 
Was it to be identified with the third dialect known 
to us? Or was it the name of a still unknown 
dialect? Before this question could be answered, 
the position of Bushmur had to be determined. 
Quatremfere proved that it could not be placed m 
the South of Egypt, nor in the Oasis and neigh- 
h(),u‘-jg dc-erts, but that it must be situated in 
::.o It is the country in the east of the 

IDelta bordering on the sea.7 Quatremfere wa? 
of opinion that our third dialect had no con 
nexion with Bushmuric, of which we had only 3 
single word preserved to us, 5 But if it was not 
Bushmuric, how came it not to be mentioned 
by Athanasius? Quatrembre answered the ques- 
tion by supposing that it was in use not ex- 
actly m Egypt, but in a country close by— 
the great and little Oases, ‘which, situated at 
a little distance from Egypt, stretch from north 
to south, from the parallel of Assouan as far as 
the frontier of the Eayfxm.’e Since Quatremke’s 
time a large number of fragments have come to 
light which prove that he was right in refusing 
to call the dialect Bushmuric. Whether or not 
it was spoken in the southern Oasis, we now 
know for certain that it was used m the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fayfim and Memphis; and a 
study of Middle Egyptian shows us that the 
reason why Athanasius did not mention it may 
have been that he did not regard it as a separate 
dialect. This third dialect, lymg as it does geo- 
■ • ' { 'h. and linguistically between Sahidic and 
Bonainc,^'' may conveniently be termed Middle 
Egyptian. When we come to examine it more 
carefully, we are conrionted with fresh difficulties. 
Whilst Sahidic and Bohairic are for the most part 
clearly defined and regular dialects, Middle Egyp- 
tian presents us with an almost ’ 

of alternative forms. When s ■ .■ ^ 

Valley the dialect is a kind or mixture between 
Sahidic and Bohairic. But in some of the frag- 
ments which come from the Fayfim — a district 
some distance to the west — the dialect has de- 
veloped more decided peculiarities of its own. 
It is "Oils*, however, to draw any hard-and- 
fast ■ - . K'\ between the forms of the language 

current in the two places ; for at a later date the 
dialect used in the Fayfim bore a considerable 
resemblance'to that used at one time in Memphis.?? 
Many of the other varieties are no doubt due to 
ignorance or indifference on the part of scribes, 
some of whom in the Fayflm belonged to the 
peasant and artisan class. ^ Such an explanation 
does not, however, cover the case of some frag- 
ments recently found in Akhmim and in the 
Faytfin, which present further dialectical peculiari- 
ties unknown to us before. Stem has carefully 
examined the dialect of these fragments, and has 
shown good reason to believe that it presents us 
with an earlier form of Middle Egyptian, closely 
allied to the dialect found in fragments written 
at Memphis.* 

We may sum up these results as follows ; — 
Sahidic = Dialect of Southern (or Upper) Egypt j 
sometimes called ‘ Thebaic-’ 

et Quatremfere, op. eft. p, 22. 

/S Ib p. 147 fiF. 

y See YS,kilt, i. 634. 

i Q (fre, op. dt. p. 214. 

I /'. p 217. 

{Sometimes it very closely resembles Bohairic. See the 
dialect of the Fragment of the Song of Moses given by Crum, 
Coptic MSS brought from the Fayyum, p. 12 ff. 

r Cf the dialect of the FayCm fragment published by Quatre- 
mfere, op. cit. p. 248 ff., with the dialect of those ^ted bj 
Benllout, Papyrus Copies (Pans, 1876), p. 101 ff, 

0 See Krall, Mitthedungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus 
Erzkerzog Rainer (Vienna, 1867), i. p. 66. 
j Z&Uschnft fur Agyptische Spra^, 1886, p. 120 ff. 
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Middle Egyptians Dialect of (a) Memphis and 
neighbourhood, and (b) the Fayhm. 

Bohairic = Dialect of district south of Alexandria : 
sometimes called * Memphitic ’ (or ‘ Coptic ’). 

2. Relative Dates of DiALECTS.—The Arabic 
historian Macrizi, who flourished at the beginning 
of the iSth century, speaks of Sahidic as ‘the 

E rimitive source of the Coptic language, and that 
rom which is derived the Bohairic dialect.’ a Such 
evidence as there is confirms his statement as to 
the late date of Bohairic, Bohairic (which was 
originally confined to the district south of Alex- 
andria) is the most literary and artificial of Coptic 
dialects. The form of many of its words, when 
compared with the (‘orresponding Sahidic, points to 
. ’ ‘ ' of development. Its frequent use of 

' articles, reminding us of Greek rather 

man Jbgyptian, seems also to point in the same 
’ direction. It was most probably developed from 
] Middle Egyptian, which at one time may possibly 
have^ been spoken in the neighbourhood of Alex- 
; andria itself. To what extent it was used for 

! other than ecclesiastical purposes we have at 

^ present no means of ascertaining. 7 But if it was 
in the main a literary rather than a popular 
language, this fact would explain why it died out, 
except for ecclesiastical purposes, earlier than 
Middle Egyptian and Sahidic. 5 There is, on the 
contrary, no doubt that the last-named dialects 
were the language of the people. We have 
‘ numerous fragments of letters in Middle Egyptian 
and remains of school-books in Sahidic. e The line 
of demarcation between the two dialects was not 
sharp, and sometimes pieces of writing are found 
in which single sentences are almost entirely 
written in Sahidic, whilst others are almost 
*,ritiioly in Middle Egyptian.^ Thus, whilst we 
Saijiilic forms in use in documents written 
in the neighbourhood of Hermopolis Magna and 
Antinoe,^ we have evidence that as far south as 
Thebes pure Sahidic was not always written.^ 
When Middle Egyptian and Sahidic began to be 
written we do not know. As far as the evidence 

M Quatremtre, op. dt. p. 42. 

/3 See the interesting fragment published by Krall, at the end 
of an art. “uber die Anfange der Koptischen Schrift,” op. cit. i. 

, p. 112, < !(' an 1 ■'! ' ’!g his name makes use of 

the Fay.. • :* <*. -s, however, must not be 

r , f‘”, 'sMommsen^oints out, ‘ the belonging 

i hereditary! TheEgyptis’i 11 . m i ioC'U*rr » ’lui'n ■* ' > -g d 

I to it with his dependents, just as much when he had his 

abode in Alexandria as the Alexandrian dwelling in Ohemmis 
belonged to Tie !■ rj- ^ o* \\ \ i: 'i’ rw / n’*'' • , 'He 
Provinces o« ’ J!o‘f ,in. /. " c. \.i l.-i jr r. ■ -■ » 2, {.">). 1 r e 
arguments]!' r ioiw.ud jp i \ r. fa 0 ir c-f .*i <:r ' dt'e 

for me JJoi r'C (Im 'i'. lU ri .S'jri'CU'rb Ih r*h 

(htdihu to A7', !. IJ'Jf and 

No. 1, p. 67) arc (1) 'I ■•( al)l»rov:'ii!on» 1 * I’.d in 

Coptic MSS for ‘God’ and ‘Lord’ need not ha\e originated 
in Bohairic. If they occurred (.ind rney ne\ er do, as lar at I 
know) in MSS written in ])!iro Saliirlie, riugliL as c.'- ly 
have been taken from M.i. as from iiolia r.c. Indeed an 
abbreviation of ‘Ijord,’ \%hicli is almost cxac'Jy ilip same as the 
one in common use in Bohairic, i.s fo iriri 111 a M E ,M;j, which 
‘ in its writing,’ s.avs Krall (p. 110 f.), ‘reminds us of the Codex 
.‘^inaitK'us.’ (2) Even if Krall’s hypothesis of the origin of the 
last letter of the Coptic alphabet were .s,atisfaciory, it does not 
prove his point. The contraction might ha\ e arisen in M.K 
a*, (‘.as.l> as in Bohairic. Bill most probably his h 3 ’iiothesis is 
'ui'-i^^'antl the letter is derived from Demotio(see Stemdorff, 
f.yj'f/.'C/i" (j-ramriiatil, § 1). 

V Aitemprs to use Bohaine for letter-wrifinij, using through- 
et:i Greek ' bv Krall, op. ctf ii.-iii. p. 66, v. 

t.,<'nmi, . .* r< ilunattly, as Krall sa^s, ‘ the 

g'.'Ogrc.pr' .cal and cliinatie coimI., (iiisof Hit* Dellaan not favour- 
able to The picservanon of ikiov ’ We cannot therefore be 
certain of mi* exact (baled wi.ien the hermits near Lake Men- 
zaleh spoke, when Oassian visited them at tide end of the 4th 
centui 3 ' It may have been a form of M E or Bohairic. We 
gather from Oassian (Coll. xi. 3, xvi. l ; Migne, P.L. xhx. 850, 
lOnUhat some of them did not know Greek. 
i Quatrem^re, op. cit. p. 41 f. 

6 Krall, op. ett. ii.-iii. 432., iv. 128£C, 

Z Krall, op. ctt. i 64. 
r. Krall, op cit. i. 64, ii 63 1 
(f ZAS, 1884, p. 140 ff. 


of documents is concerned, we have fragments in 
Middle Egyptian (earlier and later) and Sahidic, 
some of wnich take us back to the 4th or 5th 
centuries.a ' r * » ; **\ . - ' 2 nd century efforts 

were made t<: ■■ g ' ' in characters not 

unlike our present Coptic ones./S 
3. Extant Remains of Versions.— W e have 
remains of biblical versions in all three dialects j 
but a considerable portion of the Sahidic has dis 
appealed. vliilsL only very short 'crds of the 
Middle Kgypiiau are extant- A ii I ; -i of MSS 
containing pou'ori.-^ of (;ie Coptic Bible has been 
given by il. ilyvcMiat in the Bevue Bihli^e 
Internationale for 1896, Ko. 4, p. 540 ff. We 
shall here confine ourselves to editions of the 
versions. 

(а) Sahidic . — The fullest collections of extant 

fragments of the version of the NT are those pub- 
lished by Woide 7 and Am41ineau.5 Some frag- 
ments of the Apocalypse have recently been liroiigl. t 
together by Goussen-e A complete collcciioi', 
together with a I u: *. 'b- lib.'i. ..rgently needed. 
The best collectioi*- o L'i * i* nii ■ of the OT have 
been made by Ciasca,^* Maspero, 7 ; and Lagarde.^ 
Quotations from the Sahidic Bible are found in 
the ‘ Pistis Sophia,* t and other Sahidic books. The 
Psalms quoted in the former work resemble the 
Sahidic version. In fact. . ■ ■ " 

in either the Bohairic or • > i ^ 
the version of the Bible current in that dialect.^ 
Other collections of fragments of the Sahidic Bible 
are described in the Bevue Bibligue Internationale ^ 
1897, No. 1 , pp. 55-62. 

( б ) Middle Egyptian , — That there was a sepa- 

rate Middle Egyptian recension of part, at least, of 
the Bible is proved by the text of some of the NT 
fragments published by ZqegaX and Maspero.yu 
These are written in the dialect as spoken in the 
Fayflm, and sometimes in text and translation differ 
considerably from the corresponding Sahidic and 
Bohairic. How far all the biblical fragments 
extant in Middle Egyptian really constitute a 
separate version, we shall be able to judge with 
neater certainty when more fifiiiipnil" have been 
discovered, and when the N'r has been 

edited. Meanwhile, it is unsafe to conclude that 
a fragment^ wiitten in this dialect necessarily 
presciHs €*i distinct recension. It may give, with 
in-'iclv'li* h ■' I :i jD' : ■ . «. ( !’■' the same version 

astho'S! ! (.I!*.!' '‘v ' ■!. !!■ » mply state where 
specimens of the Bible written in Middle Egyptian 
may be found, without venturing to determine 
whether they are parts of a single version. Besides 
the fragments already alluded to,^ Bouriant has 
published two Gospel fragments, together with a 

otOrum, op. dt. plate i. No. 2 ; Keriion, O-ir Bible and the 
Ancient MSS^ p. 163 (plate xvi. ); Krall, op. dt. i. 110; 
Fuhr&r durch die Av^sstdlung (Vicnua, 1892), p. 33, Tafeliii. ; 

I., Z . r 

i Ml II" ” lio ' ‘ " Oraimnatik, § 2. 

y .isihiviix at tduiunem Nod, Testamenti Greed (Oxford, 

h ZAhy lsstJ~lo8o. 

» ^ ‘ r;r Jdl'imiie Jj '.'.Wf (T.(*n)/‘g, 1 so'i) 

' . b tor’ n I'/’t; ■ * a f ’ica Mtisei 

Borgxani, Eorre v» i. i , i . . . ■»?.> 

fiMtmmres t ./•, ■ i.-f ;»ir .'-v i/ >. -■*. de la Miedon ArohAo- 
1 I vol. yL 

.» . . 1883), p. 66 2. 

. I , ' Gnters vii. 2 22. 

*See e.ff. P. ' Robinson, Texts and Studies^ vol. iv. No. 2, 
p. xix, 

A Catalogue Codkvrn Copticorum (Rome, 1810), p. 1492. : 
of EngePircth, Frag me nr a Bas/nvri 'o-Coptica Veterxs et Novi 
Tfstameiiti (Coponhogoii, 1811), p. 2o2 
u lienieU de Tnain'jx relatifs d la Phil, et d VArch. Egypt. 

'S--:- XU p. 116. 

V Oi. me translation in old M.E. of Jude 17-19 -with the 
corresponding Sahidic. See Crum, op. cit. p 4. 

I Zoega publishes the first half oi 1 Th and r -it [ of the follow- 
ing ol.apfcrs: Is 1 .6, Jn 4, i Co 0-9. M. L.), 6, Ph 1. 2, 

He r>-]0 (Lngcibrelli gives the simp) 1 Co' 0 JO -15 had 
already been ediceil by Giorgi {rracrnentvtn, Ltanaelii S 
Johannis, etc., Rome, 1789, p oo 2 ), and Mmiter (Comrnentatv 
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of Isaiah, the end of 2 Co and the 
ebrews.a A single verse from Jon 2 
will De found in Tuki;j3 the last part of La and 
most of the Epistle of Jer. (with Latin translations) 
in Q^atrem^re.7 Crum has given a few verses 
from Mt 11. 12, d and Krall some verses of Ro 
II. 12. e Besides these, Von Lemm has made 
another short collection of fragments m this 
dialect. To this list must he added some inter- 
esting biblical remains written in Old Middle 
Egyptian. Small portions of Exodus, Sirach, 
ana 2 Mac are published by Bouriant.^ We 
have an incomplete MS of the Minor Prophets, 
from which Krall has publ' ‘ ” verses, t 

briefly m..: ''j‘ i.’'.* the i \ - . rest, 

w'liich h , .y publish a Part of the same 

MS has recently been edited by Bouriant.X The 
NT fragments published by Crum/t are unfortu- 
nately very miuute. Jude and part of Ja 4^^* 
alone survive. 

(c) Bohairic . — The best edition of the Gospels is 
that of Schwart2e,v and of the Acts and Epistles, 
that of Lagarde.^ The NT as a whole has never 
been sr;’ ' edited. A serviceable edition 

was nnuie i)y Wi^kms, but the Latin translation 
which it contains is unsatisfactory, o ^ A new 
edition of the Gospels is bein; ; * cl lo: ' i 

Clar( ndon Pros^byG. TToiiier. \' i \ " i'. 

fii.-i publ by Wiikui-- (with a translation ), t 
and then more carefully by Lf-j 'dr - Ti 'tarn 
has edited and translated (hu s.'icu *.* \\ the 
Major and Minor Prophets j •:( m'o of 

Job.cr The best editions of the Psalms have been 
made by Schwartzer and Lagarde,u the latter 
edition being unfortunately printed in Latin 
characters. E. Eossi has lately edited a MS 
containing part of the Psalter. 0 Only ^small 
portions of the rest of the OT have been printed. 
For a list of these portions and of editions not 
mentioned here, see Hyvemat, qp. cit, 1897, No 1, 
p. 48 ff. 

4. Date OF Versions. — T he earliest evidence 
for the existence of a Coptic version is usually 
said to be afforded by the Life of St. Antony, com- 
monly attributed to St. Athanasius. We are there 

de Indoh Versionis Novi Tettt'nn^nil S^a/iJu'a\ Oopenh^en, 
17S9. p. 78 If.). Maspero has p .M’siM'd M i .! -'5-0iS)a. 

« P.o’k'; nt, M^moires de ^ol. iL (Cairo, 

p r»G7 if. The Gospel fragments are parts of Mt 13. 14, 
and ot Mk 8. 9. The difficulty of drawing a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the various forms of the M.E. dialect is 
shown by the fact that ITeadlam is incl " *o r g,.r«l r w > [n-is 
of one MS of the Gospels as belonging to •« ‘para’.- '.i,*? v » s.nd 
dialects (see Headlam, op. tit. iL p. 141 f. ; of. !U\rrnat. o». 
cit. IPrG, No 4, p 905 ffi). 

/8 llud'. I ‘vta Lin^jv^ Copt op (Rome, 1778), p. 448. 

: (i . - -0. «/,'> Cl* Jl’S-T. 

r f . </;?. cit. j) I c'. a’-') *’0 fniLTnents of the Song of 
Ml s( '' af' i[.o S* 0 ' g of : ic J.'j (. iMr*" -i on p, 12ff. 

# nt. M -V' \ <;:»'! It i » e gives qnotationi in 
»!' sd!a>»<'i Mi '1-*^, P«- 1 1-* 

^ 'Ii*tn'i'.t.tf‘fp t.'’ /h''''ra f.tudee Arc7i^n'''o;'vju*>i> 

JjttujutAfujiu'ii et Hvsloinqms mdUes d, M. le Dr. C Le 
Lev dor, 1S85 

rOld M.n IS often called Akhmixnic, because most of the 
fragments of :i '‘orit- f-r*.*' ,\k;*rin. 
ti MSimires ''a' 1/ i d 'li'rX 

i Krall, op. < it I y>-7; T. -.i'ri T A list of the verses will 
be found m Hyv ernat, op. cit. (1896), No. 4, p. 5GS, under the 
title ‘ Version Akhmimienne.' 

»Tb. iv.p. 143 f. 

X Recwil de Tramwc, adx. (1897) p. 1 H. ; of. also viil (1886) 
p. 181 flf. 

Orum, cit. p. 2ff. 
y QuaittorEvan/ielia in Dial M^>mph (1 ■ 

^^Acta Apost. Coptice, jE[pu>i Soii O, ■•I'.p (Halle, 

fl Nov. Test. JEqifptivm ' 7 " ‘ • 1716). 

T Quvnqiie libn Noyitis j • ■ ■ ■ . 

P Der PentateiLck Koptisch (Leip^.g, 1867) 
tr Proj ^fn,nrcs (0\ford lSo2) ; Diiod. Proph. Min. Ztbr. 
Oxfoid Is-: 0, rhe Ancient Coptic Version of the Book of Job 
Lord )M, If' jii) 

T Psaltenui'^ in Dialeetum MmmJi. tramlatwn (Leipjdff. 
843X 

u PsaZteni Versio '* 'C T< " p- > ’.875). 
f Dt Alcuni Many 'i r *, 


told that he was an Egyptian, that his parents 
were Christians, and that as a child he went with 
them to church, and * gave attendance to the read 
ings’ {i.e, from the Scriptures), a When about 20 
years of age ‘he went into the church, and it 
happened that the Gospel was then being read.’ /S 
He heard a text which influenced him profoundly. 
On other occasions, also, he heard passages read, 
and ‘ he gave such attendance to the reading that 
none of those things which were written fell from 
him to the ground, hut he retained all, and 
thereafter his memory served him for hooks,’ 7 
From these passages it has been argued that, 
since we further know that St. Antony as a boy 
refused to learn letters, 5 and was unable through- 
out life to speak Greek,-? there must have been 
in his boyhood a translation of the Scriptures in 
the Egyptian tongue. This, it is maintained, is 
confirmed by other passages in his Life, especially 
hy the discourse which begins at c. xvi. We are 
there told that he spoke to the monks in the 
Egyptian tongue, saying, ‘The Scriptures are 
sufficient for teaching ; but it is good for us to 
exhort one another in the faith, and encourage 
with words.’ i* In the discourse which follows 
there are quotations from, or allusions to, texts 
from various parts of the Bible. Since Antony, 
shortly before his death in A.D. 356, said, ‘ I am weU- 
nigh one hundred and five years old,’ 17 he must 
have been bom about A. D. 250. Therefore there must 
have been a translation of the Bible into Egyptian 
about the middle of the 3rd century. But such 
reasoning is not conclusive. This Life never speaks 
of Antony as reading the Bible. He only hears it 
read. The Coptic translation which he heard 
might well have been made at the time by an 
interpreter. The need of a written translation in 
the services of the Church would not at once be 
felt.^ T) • ’ i ■. ’1 first be read in Greek, 

and then \ ■ .be rendered into Coptic, t 

as at a later date the Coptic was rendered into 
Arabic by ‘ anyone who had the gift of speaking, 
so that he could interpret aright.’ k In so far as 
Antony w’-as in the habit of repeating texts in his 
discourses, he was enabled to do so by his remark- 
able memory. For we have no reason to suppose 
that he had a Bible of his own. But the speeches 
put into the mouth of the hermit cannot be used 
as evidence in such a case. For, even if we admit 
the historical character of the biography, it does 
not in the least follow that the discourses are 
verbatim reportsA On the authority, therefore, of 
this Life alone it is unsafe to base any conclusion as 
to the existence of a Coptic version of the Bible in 
the 3rd century. 

There is, however, good ground for believing tliat 
aversion existed in the 4th cent. It was at the 
beginning of this centruy that St. Pachomius first 
gathered solitary ascetics together in the south of 
Egypt under a common rule. If we may trust the 

» Athan. Fit Ant. 1 (Migne, PG, xxvi. 840 f.) 

/3 Jb. 2. The Syriac version of the Life has . * Tlicn* vv.'n 'he 
reading in the church; and at the end of a’l the f- *■ '-i.’-oh 
the Gospel was rtad' (see P'chulthess, Probe finer i' l.‘n 
Version der VUa St. AiUonti (Leipzig, 1894), S>riiu.* U‘\r, p. 6, 
lines 12 f. 

y Vit. Ant. 3, 

I Jb. 1. 

fi Ib. 74 ; Hier. Vit. EG. 30 (VaR. il. 81) ; Pallad. Mist. Lau$. 
26 (PG, xxxiv. 1076). 

C F*. Ant. 16. 

V Ib. 89. 

6 See Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium CoUeotio (Pans, 
1716). ''Ol. 1, p 203 ff. 

« Ib. pp cxxni, 207. 

x lb p 204 

X E g the fi,— — - - v . - .74, Robertson, who believes in 
the genuinene*- I , mits that ‘ even an Athaiiasjus 

Avould not so entirely rise out of the biographical habits oi 
his day as to mingle nothing of his own with the speeches 
of his hero* (‘Athanasius ’in A' icene and Pof,UNicene Pothers 
p. 191). 
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accoTints given in his Life, he himself spoke 
only acquired Greek in later years.a 
His monks as a rule were common Egyptian 
peasants, who knew no language but their own. 
The Greeks and Komans of nis settlement were in 
a separate house, presided over by Theodore of 
Alexandria.^ Yett" ’ ■ t .r. .j --L^j-ess 

is laid on the study oi the l>. \ i are 

frequent allusions to learning passages by heart, y 
Paehomius himself was in the habit of speaking 
from the Scriptures to his monks. 5 When a 
novice first came, according to the rules of the 
monastery extant in Greek, he began by receiving 
' the Prayer of the Gospel ’ etx^p rod e^ayye- 
\lov) and learning certain Psalms, e Unless our 
accounts of Paehomius’ life and work are most 
misleading, we can scarcely doubt that there was, 
early in the 4th cent., a Coptic version of the 
Bible. The attempt to trace the translation 
further back is beset with difficulties. We know 
very little conci r C' * >J Ity in Upper E^pt 
before the Mijso oi '■miir'i. Eusebius indeed 
tells us that in the persecution under Severus {A.D. 
202), which was especially felt at Alexandria, 
martyrs were brought to that city from ‘Egypt and 
all the Thebaid.’ ^ But no such tradition survives 
in Coptic literature. We have no evidence that in 
early days the Alexandrian Church seriously 
< ! ' ‘ ■ * * y work. If the Alexandrians 

■ ■ ■ ), it would have been no easy 
task. For they were regarded as foreigners by the 
rest of Egypt ; rt and their position was not unlike 
that which Englishmen occupy in India to-day.^ 
Besides the difficulty of the lan^age,i they found 
it, as Origen says, no easy ta^ to persuade an 
Egyptian to give up idolatry and ‘despise those 
things which he had received from his fathers.’ k 
Heathen worship down to a late time ‘ retained its 
firmest ' ' I’ 'n the pious land of Egypt. ’X 

The inc ■ Episcopate under Demetrius 

(c. 189-232 A.D.), and more especially under his 
successor Heraclas (c. 233-248 A.D.), must indeed be 
1 - t,' -i: Ji- j ■“ Adicationof missionary activity./^ 

: M i • , ^ ‘ the time of Demetrius had spread 

as far south as Antinoe,!' the Church w j » . 
b, large for the personal •'.(‘ii • 

at Alexandria. 

The Dishop'who succeeded Heraclas — Dionysius 

et* • I . 1.1 ’r \ ■ pp. 147, 629; 

Act! . N » \ I /'i .. i ■ a SS. Pack, et 

Theodor. 27, 

/S Amdl. op. dt. pp. 147, 160. 

y See e.g. Am61. op. eit. pp. 12, 18, 22, 37, 41 f., 60f., 73 f., 92, 
99. 

> lb. p. 141 : Mission Arch. Mimoires^ iv p. 553. 

I Mi^ne, 949. For the 

V, : • ; f'h viii. . ' , . 

1- ■ I j. ■ • ; . ■ 2. 

; : * UL . . I 

fi In the Life of Theodore we hear of brethren * who inter- 
preted his words in Greek to those who did not know 
Egyptian, because they were strangers (Jitvixol) and Alex- 
i, ' ;r 7 ^ op, dt, p. 371 ; Am61. Annales du MGj 

\ * 

■ ■ ■ ■' / *vinces of the Roman Empire (Dickson’s 

. - •« I ".r* ■*, bishop of Antaeopolis, in 

A- 0 . ■ \i ' ' V, n . pp. 93, 95 f. ; Zoega, op. cU. 

p. 99. 

X Origen, Contra Cels. i. 52 (Lomm. xviii. p. 97). 

• A I*.* 'I, Of; cAt. ii. p 2^. See also Am^l. Les Aetes des 
Mat ‘out «<> /’ ■ « ’ copte (Paris, 1890), p. 7, note 2; Ennan, 
1 ’ 

A* s. An/iales (Pococke, Oxford, 1656), i. p. 332 (see 

I.iuhlfoot, Phthopians, p. 231 f.). The fact that before the 
tuns of Demetrius there was no Egyptian bishop outside of 
Alexandria nood not b!.L“ircsL that ‘the progress of Chnsnamty 
was for a Jong time oouLn'»dw3rh n the limits of a single city* 
(see Gibbon, Decline and I'a'l of the Roman Empire^ c. 
XV. Bury*s ed. ii. p. 60). For the Alexandrian diocese might 
have been, like the early dioceses of Gaul and N. Italy 
(Duchesne, Pastes ^piscopavx de Vancienne Gaule^ i p. 33 ff.), 
of "very considerable extent See Pearson, Vindieice Epist. 
S. Ignath (Cambndge, 1672) i p 170. 

r Between the years c. 212-216 A D. we find Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem, writing to the Antinoites and exhorting them to 


the Great — has given in his letters a vivid picture 
of the Alexandrian Church of his time, but has 
told us little of the rest of Egypt. In his day no 
imperial edict was needed to start a persecution 
of Christians (a.d. 249). A large part of the popula- 
tion of Alexandria was still pagan, and only needed 
a leader to revive ‘ their native superstition ’ (rijp 
4Tnx(*}pi-op deLCTidaifiopiau), When the Decian persecu- 
tion (A.D. 25(J) broke out, he specially mentions 
four ‘Egyptians’ as among the sufferers. a The 
persecution was not confined to Alexandria, hut 
many others ‘ in cities and villages ’ were martyred, 
and the bishop of Nilus (in Sliddle Egypt) fled 
from his see.jS Coptic traditions of this persecu- 
tion are '•‘.im v - - mi we do not precisely know 
how far . We find the same bishop 

writing letters to the brethren in Egypt 5 and to 
Egyptian bishops, e He also went to the Faylm 
district. Here the teaching of Nepos, an Egyp- 
tian bishop (iTicTKOTTos rOiv kot AlyvTrTop), had for a 
long time prevailed, so that ‘ schisms and defec- 
tions of whole churches had taken place.’ Diony- 
sius therefore called together ‘ the presbyters and 
teachers of the brethren in the villages,’ and 
discussed their difficulties with them tor three 
successive days.^ We cannot gather, from any 
letters of his which have come down to us, in- 
formation regarding Christianity farther south. 
We have to wnit ror such information till the 
beginning of the next cent. In the latter part of 
the Diocletian persecution Eusebius in person 
visited the Thebaid. He was an eye-witness of 
the massacres, and of the fanatical enthusiasm of 
many of the martyrs. The pru'-^c ( ulion continued, 
‘not for a few days or for a uiiio, but for 

a long period of wnole years ’ (irl panphy b\wv h-Qjv 
didaTTuxa), Most of tne sufferers apparently be- 
longed to the lower classes of society, but there 
were some of high birth and distinction.'?? Many 
bishops suffered for the faith, 6 but Eusebius does 
not say whether any of them came from the south. 
He has described the sufierings of the rest of the 
Egyptian Church in Egypt itself t and elsewhere ; k 
and has preserved an account by an eye-witness of 
the persecution in Alexandria. X But when we 
brmg together all the historian’s statements, it is 
difficult to determine how far they 
i»r.j‘Iy ilh' existence of a widespread native Chris- 
i j \ .'ly. We can only conjecture that amongst 
the numerous martyrs some of those in a lower 
station of life were natives. A century had passed 
since the bishop of Jerusalem wrote to the Greek- 
speaking ])()]')ulntion of the capital of the Thebaid. 
In the ’rieaniiinc 11 lo Christians in that town may 
have done good work amongst the * barbarians,* 
even if they had not attempted such work at first. 

be of one mind (opexppmo’oti^. See Eus. EE, vi. 11, In the next 
• • ' ‘ \ntmoe was present at the Oonncil of 

N • ■ , ■ ‘.244). 

» • • , vi. 41. Their names were Heron, Ater, 

Isiaore, ana fsemesiou. Dionysius seems to imply that most of 
the others at Alexandria were Greeks, ^r^irii.rits cannot be 
safely based on the absence of F};\ 7 )Tifin nanir '• Ihrs we have 
in the Fayfim a son of Satabns’ beam;; a l-iijn and Greek 
name * Aurehns Diogenes,’ See Benson, Cj/pnan, Appendix 13, 
p. 542. 

jS Dion. ap. Eus. HEj vi. 42. 

•y S('<‘ -Vmel APe,s d'S M pp. 14-17. ‘Matra* (p. 15) is prob- 
ably lJu* sairie af- ‘ 'roLra-i.’ »vho suffered the year before the 
D( <'i‘ n p( (I.’is. yiA, vi.41). See also Malan, CcUendar 

of the (‘or/ to Church, p. 

' 5 n IS HE, vi 46, vii. 2*2 

cThe bishop of Hermopolis (vi. 46), Hierax, an Egyprian 
bishop (vii. 21). 

? HE, vii. 24. 

r. HE, viii. 9. 

SHE, viii. 9, 13, ix 6; De Mart. Pal. 13. We gather from 
Epiphanius, Jlcer Ixviii. 8 (PG, xlii. 197), that Pot^o of Her- 
aclea lost an eve in the persecution 

I HE, viii 6, 8, 13, IX. 11 ; De MaH. Pal 8, 13. 

xHE, Mii Of ; Ds Mart. Pal. 8,10, 13. 

X Phileas, ap Eus £1 E, vui. 10 The account of Phileas* own 
trial is gi\en by Euinart, Act. Stne. 2nd ed. p. 494 S. 

fA Eus. HE, VI. 11. 
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The Coptic accounta of this persecution were 
written at a later date, and are disfigured by 
legendary additions. Yet the^ traditions of mar- 
tyrdoms having taken place in the towns lying 
between Antinoe and Latopolis a must have some 
historical foundation. They point to the fact 
that the pei" ecu lion was particularly severe in 
the south. Many of the martyrs bear Greek 
names, and are connected with the army./S Com- 
paratively few bishops are inentioiied.7 Diocle- 
tian is hated with a wild, unreasoning hatred, due 
no doubt in part to political considerations. A 
h -1 have gahied ir. populaiity among the 
t sorderly nati\e- or Upr)cr Egypt, 

simply because Diode: !«'iri and the Oovcinmcni 
were opposed to it. In fact we find, as we study 
these tfoptic traditions, that however much_ the 
new religion had already a])pcolcd to the natives, 
a fresh era began with JJ)io( legion , 5 and Chris- 
tianity became, in a fuller sense than ever 
before, the religion of the people. Hatred of Dio- 
cletian, the faith of the martyrs, the sufferings 
which they endured, all contributed to this result. 
The consequence was that, when the persecution 
was over, mpciiiance of the heathen {rwv 
niLiiiifd.ca in me Church, the bishops 
leading the v.ay unto (kxI, according to the 
teaching of the apostles.’ e 
It wifi be evident from this brief stu^ of the 
subject, that but little is known of Egyptian 
Ch'.-iiunHy outside of Alexandria before the 
tiiiic 01 i’adu^Triiu-. The state of the Church in 
his time— the history and legends of the Diocletian 
persecution — the increase of the E^ptian epis- 
copate under Demetrius and Heraclas — suggest, 
but do not prove, that some time before the end 
of the 3 rd cent, there was a considerable number 
of native Christians. They would soon feel the 
need of a translation of the Bible. Historical 
evidence, then, on the whole, points to the 3 rd 
cent, as the period when the first Coptic transla- 
tion was made.^ But this view can only be 
regarded slb tentative. In the light of future 
discoveries it may have to be modified. This 
translation was most probably made, not in the 
neigh 1)0 11 ill 00(1 of Alexandria, but in Middle or 
Upper Egypt, Here the native element was 
stronger than in the north; and, as Greek was 
less spoken, the need for a translation would 
be more keenly felt. AH the evidence that we 
possess at present goes to prove that Coptic 
literature, whether orthodox or heretical, took 
its rise in the south; its development being 
assisted by the hatred felt towards the foreign or 
Greek element.^ 

a, AmB. Actes de9 M. p. 80 fl. 

$ 2 b, pp. 26, SO. 108, 219. 

y Zoega. (Cat, pp. 287, 239) and Am^Iincan (op. eit. pp. 89, 
58 f ) spe^k of the martjTdoin of the bishops of Ptolemais and 
llennopolis ila^a. Am^lineau (op cU. p. 47 ff.) tells of the 
iiianyrdom of the bishop of Latopolis. Pisura and three other 
bishoM (Zo^pa, Cat. p. 52; Hp-ernat, Aetea ^8 M, L p. 

I’ '' ff ), and the M^hop of "Prosopis in Low’er ^ - Cat, 

P:) fi2, 138: !h^c^flat, Actes des M i. p, also 

rr'.rtywl The bisbon of Ak:iiini fled (Arnelineau, Actes des M. 
p 32) The bis lop of L\ copo’is used the persecution as a means 
' * se.f-afffirnindib'Mneni (IT.wi'rnat, Aates des M. i. 260), and, 

' ‘<s'^r<iinf£ to At-ian-ibir.s (Ajh^. c, Arianos, 59) and Socrates 
(fU:, i 6X actnallv samiioed. 

3 The era of llio rnn'i.yrs, on which Coptic chronology is 
i5-.!ialJy based bc^Mis witJi .v ri. 284, the year of the accession of 
DiodetiaiL 

j See Am6L Vie de Pakh&me^ Annales du "MC xTiii. pp. 2, 339 ; 
Acta SS« Mai. xiv, Vit, Pack, Prolog;. , cf. also M me, Pl, Ixxui. 
281. 

t The evidence of MSS does not help us much. Our oldest 
their date a matter of unoertainlv 
111 r. ‘ * s 0 ;,irt of2 Th 3 (Kenjoii, op. dt. p’aic x-vh ), 

and f-A.' ■: -S I Old Middle of Jude (Crum, op. ext, 

plate . a-id of the Minor Prophets (Krall, PuhreVy p. 38, 

Tafel ill.) taice us back to the 4th or 5th cents, Ci also Stem. 
ZASy 1886, p. 135. 

r. Cf. Guidi, Kaekriehtr% von. der K. C, d. W. xxy Cminqen, 
lS89,2!ro.3,p. 50f. ^ 


5. Greek Text implied by VERs^o^^s.— All 
three versions of the NT must be more carefully 
edited before we can determine with certainty the 
underlying Greek text. The Sahidic NT contains 
some remarkable v-'. usually classed as 

Western. Two striking ones axe found in Lk. 
The parable of Dives and Lazarus begins thus in 
the Sahidic Bible : * Now there was a certain rich 
man, whose name was (lit* is) Nineveh’ ( 16 ^®).a 
When Joseph had laid the body of Jesus in the 
tomb ( 23 ®*), the Sahidic adds ; ‘ Now when he had 
laid him, he placed {or laid) a stone at the door of 
the sepulchre, which twenty men could not have 
rolled ’/S (cf. Dc). Several interesting ‘Western’ 
interpolations are found in the Acts. Three ex- 
amples may be quoted.7 After the words ‘ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence,’ the Sahidic has a strange gloss, ‘ but 
(dAXd) until Pentecost* ( 1 ®, cf. D).^ The negative 
form of the * Golden Rule’ is j>b'i(*(‘d at the end of 
l!‘ injunctions to Ucrrih converts 

j") After the vision of the man of 

Macedonia to St. Paul, the tenth verse of Ac 13 
runs thus: ‘And when he had risen, he told us 
the vision. Straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, telling (or showing) them that the 
Lord had called us for to preach unto them’ (cf. D). 
On the other hand, several ‘Western’ interpola- 
tions, which we might have expected to find, are 
absent from the Sahidic. 

The text of the Bohairic version, as is well 
known, corresponds in general with that of Codex 
Vaticanus. '^^ether it is yet more closely allied 
to the text used by Cyril of Alexandria is a matter 
which still remains to be determined. There can be 
but little doubt that in their b- I' '' e 

Bohairic and Sahidic were fii ‘ » • ’ 

interpolations. A collation of the versions in 
those parts of the NT, where all three are extant 
together, proves that the Middle Egyptian is often 
closely related to the Sahidic. This is most clearly 
seen m the Pauline Epistles. Thus an examina- 
tion of the three versions in 1 Co proves that the 
Sahidic and Middle Egyptian are not entirely 
independent translations. Sometimes they are 
based on a different Greek text from that which 
underlies the Bohairic. But, even when they are 
translating the saiiui oiiginal, their i-n-’ in 
often strikingly dillen'iit ironi that of the No; i ii- ■ :i 
version. We may take 1 Co 15 ^^"^^ as an example. 
Here the Sah. andM.E. translations are praclicolly 
identical: ‘But 5 if Christ is preached iluir Ik- lose 
from the dead, in what manner do some among 
you say that the dead do not rise? If the dead 
do not rise, then Christ did not ‘rise. If Christ 
did not rise, then is our lyiojKli'ng \jiin, ondvaia 
is our e faith also.’^ The ik;!*. 1 1 r'l -!a ! 'on i- not so 
free ; ‘ But if Christ is preached that he was raised 
from the dead, how (rwy) do some among you say 
that there is no resurrection {dvdaraais:) of the dead! 
But if there is no resurrection {dvdaraens) of the 
dead, then not even (oHS^) was Christ raised. 
But if Christ was^ not raised, then (dpa) vain is 
our preacliing, vain also is your faith.’ 17 This 
instance — and it is one among many— shows us that 
the Sah. and M.E. must in some way be related, 
to one another. A ciir.-'Ory ( 'camination might 
suggest that they ar(j the same version, 

«Cf. Harriack, Texteu. TPniers 1, 75 ff. 

3 In the biLn;?ual MS described by ArniJineau {XoUce des MSS 
Copies de la Bihl, XatvoTudCy Pans, 1895) the Gr. ruiia thus : kou 

dttrer ceutou tmOi/iXMv rtt (juvvifMu XiBov fAvyetv av /ueyie" tixen etvipis 

ixvAitfy. The correspondinpr Sahidic is not published. 

y Other interpolations ’will be found in Ac 1* 52** 8®* 63* 8* 

940 127 1410 151 kJ 34 1812. 19 196 25 2024 211. 

3 M E omits ‘but * 

f So En^elbreth’s Sah. Am^lineau has ‘your.* 

?Sah c^mits ‘also ’ 

ft A Coptic word for • faith * is used. B. and H.E. employ the 
Greek 
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and that the differences between them are parely 
dialectical. But when we inq[iiire more closely 
into the passages where all three are extant, we 
find that such an explanation is not satisfactory. 
Sometimes each ver ’ \ an independ- 
ent translation. < ■ ; ' Sahidie and 

Bohairic agree^ ' ■ ■ ’’ * , in underlying text 

as against the ’■ ’ •; In other places — 

and this is especially the case in the Gospels a — the 
Bohaiiic and Middle Egyptian are opposed to the 
Sahidic. Thus, in St. Matthew’s account of the 
Lord’s Prayer the difficult word imaija-Los is repre- 
sented in Sahidic by that which is coming, in the 
other two versions by of to-mon'ow.^ When w’-e 
have recovered a ’ ‘ . ' Middle 

Egyptian version, ■ already 

known have been ; ■ - , shall be 

able to speak with greater security. Meanwhile 
we may provisionally state our view as follows. 
The ISfew Testament was first translated into 
Sahidic from a text containing a considerable 
‘ W estern ’ element. The translation was idiomatic 
and in some cases inexact. The Middle Egyptian, 7 
probably made very soon afterwards, was largely 
influenced by the Sahidic. The Bohairic, made 
last of all, though in places influenced by the two 
previous translations, » ( ; * an effort to 

translate with more I < jj.ness what was 
felt to be a superior Greek text. 

The Coptic versions of the Old Testament are 
based upon the LXX. The study of them is of 
great interest, because it may help us to recon- 
struct the edition of the LXX made by Hesychins, 
which, as we learn from J erome, was well known 
in Alexandria and E^pt.5 Whether any of the 
versions of the Coptic Old Testament are free from 
the influence of Origen’s revision is doubtful. 
Some Sahidic MSS give the Book of Job in a j 
shortened form. The claim has been put forward e 
that we have in these MSS a witness to the origmal 
text of the LXX, before Origen made his copious 
additions from Theodotion’s version.^ But the 
last word on this subject has not been said. (Cf. 
Burkitt, Texts and Studies ^ iv. 3, p. 8.) The rela- 
tion of the Middle Egyp. of OT to the Sah. has 
yet to be worked out. 77 

5. History of Criticism of Versions.— A 
careful study of the Coptic versions of the New 
Testament is given hj Lightfoot in Scrivener’s 
Introd, to the New Test. 6 Lightfoot, as many 
dl''ilnQui‘‘hGd scholars before him,i believed that 
*we should probably not be exaggerating, if we 

ctAv p\aTmriatr»n of Mt 6S-15 and Jn 428-30 will prove the 
truth 'f ts: s a'l'-crjon 

/SThis translation in the Bohairic of Mt is probably the 
r.' ’ ' ' ’I r. The older rendenng (cf. Lat. 

V ■ -■ ! 'ns ’ll !-.v, on the Boh. has that which is 
I f' , ■ (^l 1 13 'lir '1 I-l? II). At the end of the prayer 

I 1 !■ IS w-'i '1 •: I' .M Boh. The Sah. has, ‘For thine is 

t:'« ^ v(r J. .d do"’’ ■o''i for ever and ever, Amen.’ The 

M.E." has, ‘ For thine is the power and the ^lory for ever, Amen ’ 
(cf. Dldache vili. ct/ a-sZ is-r v /■ xai r «V roue ctimoti). 

yThe fragments of Llie NT Million in • ).>1 M.E. are too 
minute for cla^sificntiOTi Tl’o I'T’o ihoi reirains shows the 
same text as the Sabithc. But when wc recover moT e, we may 
find that it differs only dialectically from the 01 dm ary M.E. 
version. 

S Prcef.inPa/T, (VaU. ix. 1406); Apol. adv. JRufin. ii. 27 (Vail. 
!i. 622). 

« Sec Oiasca, op. eit, vol. iL p. xviiiff. ; Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical GreeJc, p. 210. 

Z Hier. PrcBf. inJdbiVaB. ix. 1097). 

r, The translations of Zee 13”> in Sah and Old M.E. cannot 
be independent. Both addt^cf. Field) asat/ — a leading 
evidently derived from Theodotion, and omitted in Boh.^ The 
words eicTi cc,\0panros iayxZeu,ii>6f yr,v iy*l $lfiu are found in the 
Old M E , 

b Scrivei ■ ■ the Criticism of the NT^ 

ed. m. p. 865 ff.; see also Gregoiy, Prolegomena (1884), 859 ff. 
For an interesting and concise account of these see 

Kenyon, Our ari the Ann^nt (ISO.''), p T.'if If Off. 

A useful sumiiiarv '-i ibc ’ H'ratnio of s ib'cct is srr on by 
Nestle, Crtait uvd (1;*9T), p IJlfl 

/ See Quatreini-re, op cU. p' 9. Ci. bcliwan/e, Pv. xn Duil 
Memph. p. xviiL 
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placed one or both of the principal Egyptian 
versions,’ i.e. the Bohairic and the Sahidic, ‘or at 
least parts of them, before the close of the 2nd 
cent.’ a This view has been followed by Westcott 
I and Hort, who maintain that ‘ the greater part of 
the ’ Bohairic ‘ version cannot well be later than the 
2nd cent.,’ whilst ‘the Version of Upper Egypt 
. . . was j;:o’'!ibIy little if at all inferior m 
antiquity.’ J 1 o.ifiUun, who, in the last edition 
(1894) of Scrivener’s Introductioy ‘ • a 

summary of the history of the i . < the 

Coptic NT from the ^oint where Lightfoot 
stopped, considers that ‘it has been sufficiently 
proved that translations into Coptic existed in the 
3rd cent., very probably in the 2nd.’ 7 Ciasca, in 
the introd. to his edition of the Sahidic OT (where 
references will be found to the work of former 
editors 6), discusses the text and date of the Book 
of Joh.e His examination of the hook confirms 
him in the belief that Liglitfoofc was right in 
assigning part at least of the Coptic versions to 
the 2nd cent.i" It is with the greatest diffidence 
that we have ventured to suggest that this early 
date (even if it is right) has not been proved. 
Our belief in the historical evidence for such a 
date was shaken by an article published by Prof. 
Guidi, to which reference has already been made ; 
and study has confirmed us in the 

view tli.u 1 'itic is, as yet, no adequate evidence of 
the existence of a Coptic version at such an early 
date as is often maintained. 

Forbes Robinson. 

EHI ('(!?<). — The eponym of a Benjamite family, 
Gn 46^^ where, however, d’^d must oe 

corrected after Nu 262Sf. 07 ng. * The cor- 

ruption was perhaps prior to the adoption of the 
square character ; d and ^ in the old script being 
similar and liable to confusion. It may, however, 
be due to mere transposition of the two letters’ 
(Ball in Haupt’s Genesis, ad loc,). See further. 
Ahiram, and cf. Gray, Heh. Prop. Names, 35. 

J. A. Selbie. 

EHUD (i5n^<), son of Gera, a left-handed Benjamite, 
delivered his people by a bold exploit from Eglon, 
king of Moab, who had captured Jericho and 
oppressed Israel for eighteen years. This history 
is given in Jg 3^^’®®. The compiler has furnished 
an introduction and conclusion in his usual manner 
(yv.i2-i6a. sobj . the narrative itself is one 

of the most ancient in the book, and a character- 
istic specimen of the best style of Heb. story- 
telling. Doubts have been cast upon the name of 
the hero, because Ehud and Gera elsewhere axe 
names of Bciijnmile clans. Gera is a son (Gn 46^^) 
or grandson (1 Ch 8®), Ehud is » , ■ i'-. . ■!’ 1 'i 
(1 Ch 7^°), of Benjamin (Nbldek , ' ■ ' /. 

179 f.; Stade, Gesch. i. 68). But E. may w^ 
have been the name of the hero before it was the 
name of the clan called after him (Budde, Picht u 
Sam. 100). Wellhausen {Gott. NachriMen. 1893, 
p. 480) suggests that Tinx may he an abbreviation 
of iin'nN in 1 Ch 8^ G. A. CoOKE. 

EITHER. — 1. Now alternative, one or the other • 
in older Eng. ‘ either ’ was comprehensive, each of 

K Scrivener, op cit. ed iii. p. 371. 

^ Westcott and Hort, 2 Ae NT in the Original Greek, imaller 
ed. p 674- 

j- 'lor, op. cit. ed. iv. vol. ii p. 105 f. 
op. i i‘. \ol. i. p. viiif. 

• Or,. Ct* \ cl. p. xviiiff. 

XO'i tp vo] L. 1 ). xxxvif 

y \ ri 1 , •;.»/ r. I der K.G. d. W. zu Gottingen, 1889, No. 3. 
p , ■ ■ s "J ( 03 ?. cit. § 2) suggests the end of the 3rc 
cent, as the date of the Coptic translation or the Bible . Stern 
in his Cottijiche Amnerkungen zu der hoheinschen Uherupt. 
mng der Proverbia Salomonis (ZAS, 1882, p. 191 ff.) con- 
jectures that the Boh Version may be much later than the 
Sah , which, in part at least, was inado in the 3rd cent. (p. 202). 
lie thmks it possible that the Boh and Sah Versions may prove 
to be based on some form of the M.E. (ZAS, 1886, p. 136). 
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two, like its German equivalent *jeder.’ Thus 
Lv 10^ * Nadab and Abilin, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them his censer \* IK 7^® ; Jn 19^® ‘ on 
either side one/ and Rev 22^ ‘ on either side of 
the river was there the tree of life.’ Of. Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration (1555), p, 102 (Moule’s ed.), ‘as 
some of them do oJioudy call either other’ — 
chanj 2 :ed in the Oxf. cd. lOSS into ‘each other.’ 
2. ‘ Either ’ was formerly used to introduce the 
second or any later alternative, as well as the first ; 
so Ja 3^2 and Ph 3^^ ‘K ‘ ^ T hnc nh(‘iidy 

attained, either were ’ (JiV' ‘or*/; 

and so Lk 6^^ ‘ Either how canst thou say to thy 
brother ’ (RY ‘Or’). In this sense ‘ either else ’ is 
also found, as Stubbes, Anat. Abus. ii. 10, ‘ Either 
else they would never be so desirous of revenge.’ 

J. Hastings. 

EKER (ifijj). — ^A Jerahmeelite <1 Ch 2^), See 
Genealogy. 

EKREBEL (’E/cpejS^iX), Jth 7^®. — Apparently the 
towm of ^Ahrabeh, E. of Shechem, the capital of 
Akrabattine {SWF ii. sh. 12). 

^ EKRON (jn,-:;’, ’Av:'-ap:5v), one of the five principal 
cities of the Phnisiirie^, the one farthest to the N, 
(Jos 13®). It was a centre, having tovms and 
villages upon it (Jos 15^}. In the first 

division o! ind W. of the Jordan it was 

assigned to Judah, being on the N. boundary^ of 
that tribe (Jos 15’^* ‘*®*^*), but in the later division 
the boundaries were so rectified as to give it to 
Dan (Jos 19^). It is mentioned as among the 
cities not captured under Joshua (Jos 13®}, After 
his death it was taken by Judah (Jg 1^®) ; but the 
\.as not i- ' . .‘j » i,*' for we afterwards 
jM(i ‘tin fJjo hands r i'i* till the time 

of David. It is prominently mentioned in the 
Tyl'.iy (»f El-; '■ *ie ivl cri Jic ink w‘iS in the land 
• '■ i' i r* ;■ . a - (1 S 5. 6), and in connexion with 

later events (1 S 7^^ 17®^). Like^the rest of the Phil, 
cities, it became .'iu* '*. ’ pendent soon after j 

the disruption. •: m ■' - ‘vo in history in the 

time of Jehoshaphat (2 K 1®* in the time 

of Amos (Am 1^ Zee 9®*’), and in the time of 
Jeremiah (Jer25^). The records of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, mention a revolt of E. from the 
Assyrians to Hezekiah, and the condign punishment 
indicted (see, Bis'. to >. 304-306). 

It is found in the \p»'rypi!a {\ Met 10®®, AV 
Accaron) as a place given Alexander Balas to 
Jonathan Maccabseus in reward for liis services. 
It is spoken of in connexion with a march of king 
Baldwin the crusader, a.d. 1100 (Robinson, BB? 
ii. 228). It is appaientlj^ identified with 'AUr, 

4 miles E. of Teona, and is now a station on the 
I jii i way from .Taffa to J erusalem. (See Philistines. 
.See also Smith, HGHL 193, 218). Ekronite.— A 
citizen of Ekron. The w^ord is used in the singular 
in Jos IS®, where ‘the Ekronite’ is spoken of, 
meaning the people of Ekron collectively, and in 
the plural in 1 S 5^®, where the citizens are spoken 
of individually. W. J. Beecher. 

EIj.“See Gob. 

EM (’HXd). 4* 1 Es 9*^=Elam, Ezt 10®«. 2. 
(I K 4^® ay Elah) Father of Shimei, who was 
Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin, 

BEAR (n^K ‘terebinth’).—!. (Gn 36^, 1 Ch 1®®) 
The fifth ‘duke of Edom.’ These names prob. 
indicate districts called after certain chieftains. 
Comp, the use of Mamr^, Caleb, etc. 2. (1 K 16®"^^) 
King of Israel, son of Baasha. His reign can 
pcaicely have lasted two vears, since he came to 
the tlirone in the 26th year of Asa, and was killed 
in the 27th. The story of Elah’s death suggests 


that he ^vas a woitliless sot (‘drinking himsell 
drunk in the house of Arza liis steward,’ 1 K 16®). 
Jos, {Ant. VIII. xii. 4) says that Zimri took advan- 
tage of the absence of the army at Gibbethon (1 K 
16^®) to kill Elah while unprotected. His death was 
followed by the extirpation of his family, in fulfil- 
ment of the jirophecy of Jehu (1 K 16®* ‘^) ; but the 
sacred narrative reminds us that the fact of a man’s 
being the rod of God’s anger does not exempt him 
from punishment for the crimes he commits in 
acco MpM-liir.i: the design of Providence (1 K 16^), 
•if. ho- : ^ A.m D. The office which Arza held was 
a very high one, see 1 K 4®* 3. Father of Hoshea, 

last ting of Israel (2 K 15®® 17^ IS^* ®). 4. (1 Ch 4^®) 
Second son of Caleb. Rawlinson suggests that the 
last words of the verse should be : ‘ and the sons 
of Elah, Jehallelel and Kenaz.’ (So KeiL) Similar 
omissions occur in 6^® 8®® 9^^. 5. (1 Cli 9®) A Beu- 
jamite who dwelt in Jems, in the time of Neh. 
He is not mentioned in the parallel list, Neh 11. 

N. J. D. XYhite. 

ELAH, THE YALLEY OF (n'?isn psy; i, koiUs 
’HXet, A t7]s dpvbs ‘ the valley of the terebinth ’). 
—The scene of the defeat of the Phil, champion 
Goliath at the hands of David (1 S 17®* 21®). The 

valley of E. is probably the modern Wady es- 
Sunt ( = terebinth), the third and most southerly of 
the valleys which cut ;-•*»' -.h be Shephelah, and 
so lead up from the l’■‘ . ; !. 'ii into the heart of 
Judiea. ‘An hour’s ride from Tell es-Sali ’ (at the 
entrance to the Phil, plain) ‘up the winding vale of 
E. brings us lhu)iigh the Shephelah to the spot 
where the XVady c^-S u* turns S. towards Hebron, 
and the narrow'Wady el-Jindy strikes up towaids 
Bethlehem. At the junction of the three there is 
a levol plain, a quarter of a mile broad, cut by two 
streams, which combine to form the stream down 
Wady es-Sunt. This plair ' ’ ' / the scene 

of David’s encounter with ».■• , ' A. Smith, 

Eist. Geof/r. j). 227). 

The Plulisiincs had pitched their camp between 
Socoh and Azekah, i.e. on a ridge separated fioin 
the rest of the low hills, and facing the Israelites 
across the valley. The ‘ gai’ {a^^) or ravine, which 
separated the two armies, is the deep trench formed 
by the combination of the two streams ; this, in fact, 
forn ’ e valley. The Israelites 

had.! V ■ *.. on the farther or eastern 

side of the vale, somewhere on the slopes of the 
Wady el-Jindy, thus securing their line of retreat 
up the Wady. The natural strength of both 
positions was thus very great, since, if either army 
attacked, they must not only cross the ravine, but 
also climb the opi-o-ilc -lope-, jind so place them- 
selves at a gretu (iM‘d\mu!ig(j ; the long delay of 
J the two armies, in face of each other, v jl- t;l.,’il \ 
due to this fact. J. F. S i ln>'j vg. 

ELAM (dVj?). — 1. A son of Shem (Gn 10®®=! Ch 
P^), the cjxmunous ancestor of the Elamites (see 
following uMicIe). 2. A Korahite (1 Ch 26 A 
3. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8®^). 4. The eponym of a 
family of which 1254 returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2^, 
Neh 7^2, 1 Es 5^®) and 71 v ith Ezra (Ezr 8^ 1 Es 8®^). 
It was one of the Benc-Elam that urged Ezra to 
take action mixed marriages (Ezr 10®), and 

six of the Miiiily are reported to have put 
away their foicign wives (Ezr 10®®). Elam acc. to 
Neh 10^^ ‘sealed the covenant.’ 5. In the parallel 
lists Ezr 2®i, Neh 7®^ ‘the other Elam’ has also 
1254 descendants who return with Zerubhabel. It 
appears certain that there is some confusion here 
(cf. Berth. -Ryssel, ad loc., and Smend, Listen, p. 19). 
6. A priest who took part in the dedication of the 
walls (Neh 12^®). J. A. Selbie. 

ELAM, ELAMITES (c^’y, ’EXd/A, Elymais ). — The 
Heb. Elam is the Assyr. Elamtu, ‘the Highlands' 
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(a name also applied to the Amorite ‘ TTvhhMM;-.' 
in the west), Elamli, ‘an Elamite/ u i- liic 

Semitic translation of the Sumerian Nmnma or 
Nimma, which has the same signification, and was 
the name applied by the Proto-chaldaeans to the 
mountainous land to the east of them. Elam 
possessed two ruling cities, Susa or Shushan, 
called Susun (‘the old’) in the native texts (now 
Shuster), on the Ulai or Euiseus, and Anzan or 
Ansan, nearer Babylonia in the south-west. The 
two cities gave their names to the districts in which 
they were situated, an inhabitant of Susiana being 
called Susunka, the ‘Susanchite’ of Ezr4^. The 
district of Anzan was more extensive than that of 
Susa, and at one time was equivalent to ‘ the land 
of Elam’ among the Babylonians (JF, A, /. ii. 47. 
18). Cyrus and his immediate predecessors were 
kings of Anzan, the country having , 
been conquered by the Persian Teispes ■ ■ 
decline of the Assyr. empire. Sir H. Kawlinson 
notices that an early Arab, writer, Ihn en-Nadim, 
states that writing was invented by Jemshid, who 
lived at Assan, one of the districts of Shuster. 
The kings of Susa, however, eventually got pos- 
session of Anzan, and so founded the kingdom of 
Elam. They call themselves lords ‘of the king- 
dom of Anzan ’ ; and as this title is found on their 
bricks at Bushire, the kingdom must have ex- 
tended as far as the sea. 

To the east is the plain of Mai -Amir, where 
there are sculptures and cuneiforn ■ ' 

from which we learn that here was - •> ■ . - 

dom XL. < W arsites’of Ezr4®. In 

the i . ^ ■ ■ ■ the second transcript 

of the Achsemenian texts the name is written 
Khapirti, and it has there taken the place of 
Inzan or Susa as the equivalent of the Bab. 
lllamtu. The equivalent in the Persian transcript 
s Uwaja, whence the modern Khuzistan. 

The dialects of Mal-Amir, of Susa, and of the 
second Achaemenian transcripts differ but slightly 
from one another. They are agglutinative, and, 
so far as can be judged, unrelated to any other 
known language. The statement in Gn 10^^, that 
Elam was the son of Shem, does not imply any 
racial or linguistic connexion, the object of the 
ct ■ ’ ■ ’ a-phical. 

■s ^ as reported by Strabo 

(x nations’ inhabited the 

mountainous region east of the Euphrates, the 
Amardians or Mardians who bordered on the 
Persians, the Uxians and Elymeans on the frontiers 
of Persia and Susa, and the Kossseans contiguous 
to the Medes. The Amardians may be the people 
of Khapirti, the Uxians belonged to iTwaja, 
Elymais (1 Mac 6^) is Elam, and tl'o Kossseans 
are the Kassi of the Assyr. inscriptions of uho<e 
language many words are ])ie?crvod, v.hich, how- 
ever, seem to have no connexion with the diaiocls 
of Elam. 

‘Ansan, in the land of Numma’ or Elam, was 
conquered by Gudea, an early viceroy of southern 
Babylonia (in b.c. 2700), whose monuments have 
been found at Telloli ; and Mutabil, another early 
viceroy (of Dur-ilu on the eastern frontier), ‘broke 
the head of the armies of Ansan.’ Kudur-Mabug, 
bhe i)rince of lamutbal, a district of Elam immedi- 
iteJy cafct''vard of Chaldsea, was the father of Eri- 
Aku or Arioch (which see), and ‘ father of the land 
of the Amorites’ or Syria. At the same period 
Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Uagamar) was suzerain of 
Babylonia and Palestine (Gn 14^'^®), and the 
notices in the Bab. astrological tablets which refer 
bo * the king of Anzan and Snbarti ’ or Mesopotamia 
probably belong to the same date.^ The defeat of 
the Elamites by Kbammurabi, king of Babylon, 
enabled him to overcome Eri-Aku, and make 
Babylonia a united monarchy (B.C. 2330). In B.a 
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2280 the Elamite king Kudur-Nankhundi made a 
raid into Babylonia, and carried away the image 
of the goddess Nansea (see 2 Mac 1^®), which Assur- 
bani-pal recovered 1635 years afterwards. Nearly 
a thousand years later we find Khurba-tila of Elam 
going to war with Kuri-galzu ii. of Babylonia (B.C. 
1340) ; bnt his own men revolted from him, and he 
was defeated and captured at Dur-Bungi by Kuri- 
galzu. About a century afterwards (c. B.C. 1230) 
Kidin-Khutru invaded Babylonia, and, after taking 
Dur-ilu, put an end to the Kassi te dynasty at 
Babylon. A second invasion by the same king 
was not so successful. In B.C. 1115 (?) Babylonia 
seems to have bee I ‘ co'i'.’.u i«;.i by the Elamites, as 
a dynasty of two I k.i then began to rule 

it. In B.C. 742 [ 'U'iu.ii-T'.i ..i-* or K’nm/ua-uig.L- 
became king <>f ElaTu, and. in 721 assisted Merodach- 
baladan aga n-«, ■^u:g()n of Assyria, whom he 
repulsed at M. r-ihi. iie died in 718, and was 
succeeded by his sister’s son, Sutruk-Nankhundi, 
who in 711 again assisted Merodach-baladan, but 
this time to no purpose. Sargon defeated and 
captured liis gCMiLi-jl Singusibu, and added the 
Elamite o' latbur, Lakhiru, and Basi to 

A'S'sviia. After a reign of eighteen years Sutruk- 
N'lnkliiir.fji was imprisoned by his brother Khal- 
ludus, who seized the crown. He captured Babylon 
in the rear of Sennacherib, who had gone by sea to 
Nagitu, on the Elamite coast, in order to destroy a 
settlement made there by the fugitive Merodach- 
baladan, and the Bab. king, who was a son of 
Sennacherib, was carried captive to Elam. A year 
and a half afterwards (B.C. 693) the Elamite 
nominee at Babylon h • - j. ■ . by the Assyrians, 

and in the followii'g p ■ ■■ ‘ Khalludus was 

murdered. Kudur - Nankhundi succeeded him, 
and Sennacherib ravaged Elam, capturing even 
Madaktu north of Susa, until driven back by the 
winter. The following July, Kudur-Nankh. was 
killed in an insurrection, and Umman-menanu put 
on the throne. In B.c. 690 came the great battle 
of Khalul§, when Sennacherib met the combined 
forces of Elam and 'n!,b\loT);r, and both sides 
claimed the victory. The king of Elam had under 
him the troops of Parsuas (Persia), Anzan, 
Pasiru, and Ellipi (where Ecbatana afterwards 
stood), besides the Aram<mns and Kaldi or Chal- 
d£eans of southern Babylonia. On the 15th of 
Nisan, B.C. 689, he was " .ind died the 

following November. .I'l . 1\';' .m- I., his 

successor, reigned eight years, when he was burnt 
to death on the 3rd of Tisri, and Umman-Khaldas 
II. ascended the throne. He was murdered in 675 
by his two brothers, Urtaki and Te-Umman, the 
elder of whom took the crown, and about ten years 
later made an unprovoked raid into Babylonia. 
The result was the conquest of Elam by the Assyr. 
king Assurbanipal, who placed Umman-lgas the 
son of Urtaki on the throne as a tributary prince. 
He joined the great revolt against Assyria, which 
was headed by the viceroy of Babylonia; but he 
had hard^ sent his army into that country when 
his son Tammaritu conspired agaiu'^t Ifm, am’, 
cutting off his head, sent it to h.-iiipa’ 

Tammaritu then joined the BalAloiiijri' a»n', 
during his absence, one of his soT\<irL< irida-hi_<«'-, 
usurped the throne. Theicnpoii Tn’iiiuai it ii '•ui- 
rendered to the Assyrians. Shortly afterwards 
Inda-bigas was murdered by another military ad- 
venturer, Umman-Khaldas III., and the Assyr. 
army again entered Elam, took Madaktu, and 
restored Tammaritu to the throne. He was soon 
found to he plotting against his masters ; and as 
Umman-Khaldas once more possessed himself of 
I! 1 \ , the As'^yr. general wasted it with fire 

a**'. ' 'O' .. Susa and the other cities vere levelled 
with the ground, the temples and ])ah‘w e.- (](.<[ ro_\ od, 

1 and the sacred groves cut down. Thirty-two 
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statues of the Mugs were carried to Assyria, as 
■well as the images of all the Elamite ciciLics — 
Sixsinak, the god -who delivered oracles, and whose 
image was concealed from the sight of the laity, 
Snmudu, Lagamar, Part’kira, Amiiian-Kasimas, 
Uduran, Sapak, Eamha, Snngtirsara, Kapa and 
Kirsamas, Sudanu, Apak-sma, Bilala, Panintimri, 
Silagura, Napsa, Natritn, and Kindakarbn (to 
whom we have to add also Lagnda, Nakhkhxmte 
or Nankhundi, and Khnmba). The kingdom of 
Elam perished, and a desolated province was added 
to the Assyr, empire. But the empire "was already 
on the decline, and in a few years Elam ceased to 
belong to it. In B.C. 606, the year probably of the 
destruction of Kineveh, Jeremiah refers to Hhe 
kings of Elam ^ (Jer 25^5), and eight years later he 
declares that Elam is about to he consumed by its 
enemies, its king and princes destroyed, and its 
people scattered This would fit in with 

the conquest of Anzan by Teispes the Persian, the 
ancestor of Cyrus (which see). When Elam^ and 
Media are called upon to besiege Babylon in Is 
21 ®, Cyras, king of Anzan, must be meant, as 
Anzan was synonvmous with Elam among the 
Babylonians. Tt would appear from Ac 2® that the 
old language of Elam was still spoken there in the 
first century of our era. 

Lirre*.'! '.f' — B."!- "‘'“f'c, (1893); D\ey£La.foYt VAcropdle 

de Suse (Z" U); ?■ vov* ' j .i Inscnptious of Mal-Amir,’ in the 
Tr'i: fT"'.',; ‘ < ' '. ,1 Oriental Congress (1885); Lotbus, 

vi r : * .^4, -!.•(’ A. H. Sayce. 

BMSA (’AAa<rd), 1 Mac 9*. — The site may be at 
the ruin Il'asa, near Bethhoron {SIVF iii. sn. 17). 

ELASAH ‘God hath made’).— 1. One of 

those w’ho had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10®®). 
2 . The son of Shaphan, -who along with (Jemariah, 
the son of Hilkiah, carried a message from king 
Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer 29®). For no apparent 
reason, RV retains the AV cy riling Phn^ah in both 
the above passages, j’i’o;; • i W and BV 

give for the same Heb. '• lie toi m Elcasa^j (wh. see) 
elsewhere, J. A. Selbie. 

ELATE or ELOTH (nV??, — A soano-1 in the 

extreme S. of Edom, at the '>‘‘{.,1 oi X ■c Gulf of 
Akabah. It is mentioned in Dt 2® in connexion ■with 
^/‘r-n-g ' \\ r one of the ‘ stations’ of the Israelites. 
: and Elim may possibly be various 

names of one and the same place, the ‘ palm-grove’ 
which was the second halting - place after the 
pas^ge of the Red Sea. (See Sayce, HCM p. 268). 
E. is probably identical ■with El-paran of Gn 14® 
and Blah of Gn It has also been suggested 
that it is referred to in 1 Ch 4^, where for ‘Iru, 
FJah ’ (n^K, n';;) we might read ‘ Ir and Elah ’ (tj; 

See further Dulmann on Gn 36“*^ The 
hi story of E. ■\a as n < ]i ^ u <■ i ( ‘i L /U o. Coming into the 

g >ssession of T'-iae' !' 'o'n was subdued by 

avid (2 S 8^^), it was an important naval station 
during the reign of Solomon (1 K 9®®). When the 
disT option of the kingdom took place, Edom con- 
tin ted to be a vassal of the house of Da-vid, until 
if recovered its independence in the time of 
Tehoram the son of Jehoshaphat (2 K 8®®), The 
ort of E. passed once more into the possession of 
udah, when Amaziah and Uzziah had inflicted a 
succession of defeats upon Edom (2 K 14 ®®). It 
was wrested pexmanentiy from Judah during the 
operations undertaken against Ahaz by Pekah 
and Bezin (2 K 16®), and either the Syrians 
[KetMbh) or the Edomites (KerS) became its pos- 
sessors. With this event (c, B.C. 734) ends its 
history as far as OT is concerned. E. is the 
modem' A Tcabah. J. A. Selbie. 

EL-BllITH (Jg9").— See Baal-Berith, and 


ef. Moore, Judges, 242, 265; W. B. Smith, MB 
93 n. ; Baudissm in FB& ii. p. 334. 

EL-BETHEL (^.rfi ’5 The name ■vGuch Jacob 
is said to have given to the scene of his vision on 
his way hack from Paddan-aram, Gn 35^ (P ?). The 
LXX {BaiO'^X), Vulg. {Lomus Dei), Pesh. and Arab. 
VSS omit ‘ El,’ which Ball (in Haupt’s OT) suggests 
may have been corrupted from Kinr? ‘that,’ winch 
would naturally be attached to oipp? (so in PcksIi. 
and Vulg.). Ball justly adds that God of Bethel la 
an extraordinary name for ^lilace. See, however, 
the note (*) om p. 27 8*^ of the present volume. 

J. A. Selbie. 

ELDAAH (n;;i^K, perhaps ‘God hath called’). — 
A son of IMidian (Gn 25^ 1 Ch I®®}. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 

ELDAD (Ti^‘)- — One of the seventy elders 
appointed to assist Moses in the government of the 
people. On a memorable occasion m the wilder- 
ness journey, he and another named Medad were 
not present -svith Moses and the rest of the elders 
at the door of the tabernacle to hear God’s 
message and receive His spirit. But the spirit of 
the Lord came upon them where they were, and 
they prophesied in the camp. Joshua regarded 
this as an irregularity, ir.ui t L.-.hdto Moses to 
forbid them. But he r(‘vs.\ >! I'lo reply, ‘Art 
thou jealous for my sake? would God that all the 
Lord’s people were pioplich. that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon tiiciii ! * (Xu 11 ®®“®®). 

B. M. Boyd. 

ELDAD AND MODAD, BOOK OF. — The fact 
that the prophecies of these men are unrecorded in 
Nu 11 ®®'®® furnished an inviting theme for imagina- 
tion to some unkno-wn seer and author. His book 
is quoted in Hermas, Fis. ii. 3 : ‘ Thou shalt say to 
Maximus. Behold the tribulation cometh . . . 
“ The Lord is near to them that turn to Him,” as 
it is written in the (hook) of Eldad and Modad.’ 
The Pal. Targums (Jems, i. and Jerus, ii.)both 
supply us with the subject of E. and M.’s prophecy, 
filling in, as is their wont, the supposed hiatus in 
the Heb. Bible. They agree with Hermas that it 
had reference to pre-Messianie tribulation, which is 
described under the coming of Magog against Israel 
at the end of days. Jertts, ii. says that Gog and 
Magog shall both fall by the hand of King Messiah. 
Jerusd, omitsthis ; but adds, ‘The Lord (seeLe'v^,^.?;. 
o’Tp) is near to them that are in the hour of tribula- 
tion.’ The close resemblance th^us pointed out be- 
tween Hermas and the two Targums seems certainly 
to indicate that all three authors were acquainted 
■with the same Bk of E. and M. ; and renders the 
hesitancy of Schiirer and Zdckler no longer neces- 
sary. In 1 Clem, xxiii. 3. 4 and 2 Clem. xi. 2. 3 is 
a long quotation, called in the one case ypa<pi^, in 
the oi lior 7rpc<priTiKbs X 670 S, but not in OT, which 
Lightfoot and Holtzmann conjecture to have been 
taken from our book. In both cases, as well as in 
Herman, the quotation is designed to refute one 
who !?• .sceptical about the fr*’ ’or(‘'*'in;r 1 ilbnb'' ih-iis 
‘at the end of ilie da\s.’ Dili book found in \ he 
Stichometry of Nioephonis (400 cttIxol), and in the 
Synopsis Athanasii (see Abraham, Book op). 

LrrERATiTKE — Fabricius, Cod^x psoudpp. P 7\ i. 801-804; 
Schurer, HJP ii. in. 29; Zoclcler, Avoc. deft A T. 439; Wrtl^er, 
L'-Iiren p 37(' JiOAve-vcr, m the 

Targ. ^lfrul^ i. m Uie line ci cud) ; Hr Ir/^ianr, f vSS. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ELDER (IN OT). — In ancient days the institution 
of Elders was not peculiar to the Jewish people, 
and the word elder did not suggest those purely 
ecclesiastical and religious functions ■with which it 
is now associated. The origin of the office is easily 
traced. Under the primitive conditions of society 
that prevail in the earlv history of all nations aqe 
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is an ’ r'* "condition of investment with 

antho' „ ^ ‘ ' y^povres so frequently men- 

tioned by Homer {e,g. 11, xviii. 503), the yepovcrla 
of the Dorian states, the Patres and Senattis of 
the Romans, the Trpecr^ijs at Sparta, and the Sheikh, 
i.e. elder, in Arabia]. Hence from the beginning 
of Israel’s history downwards we hear of elders 
(□'jp7, wpecrptkepoi.) as an official class. The title, 
which at first is inseparably associated with the 
idea of age, came afterwards to desimate merely 
the dignity to which age was formeHy the neces- 
sary passport.* In the narratives of the Hex. both 
J and E are j. • ■ * : ' with the institution of 
elders (Ex 3^® , -j , ^ etc.), and that not 

only in Israel but amongst the Egyptians (Gn 50^) 
and the Moabites and Midianites (Nu 22’). Their 
j^sition and functions in early times are thus 
described by Wellhausen {Hist, of Isr. and Jud, 
15), ‘ What there was of permanent official authority 
lay in the hands of the elders and heads of houses ; 
in time of war they commanded each his own 
household, and in peace the; ,1* ■ 
each within his own circle.’ I’l.'. ■ | 

referred to in Dent, as ’ /he runctions | 

of local authorities (Dt ■ ■ ’ 25’, cf. also 

Jos 20^ Jg 8^^ Ru 4^). Their number varied with 
the locality, it must sometimes have been con- 
siderable ; e,g. the elders of Succoth who came into 
collision with Gideon (Jg 8^^) numbered seventy- 
seven. At a later period they appear in connexion 
with the adoption of the kingly form of govern- 
ment (1 S 8^), with the intrigues of Daiid and 
Abner about the succession to the throne (1 S 30-®, 

2 S 3^’), while the part they played in the ji.'lub'.l 
murder of Naboth is well known (1 K 2 1"" -j. !• 

was from amongst the previously existing body of 
elders that Moses, according to Nu (JE), 
chose an inner circle of seventy ‘ to bear with him 
the burden of the people.’ (The important pait 
ed by this incident in late Jewj-li tiudilion^ 
be referred to under Sanhedrin). 

The elders of the city (n’yn upi) acted as judges (Dt 
22^®), just as the village J^ddi and his assistants do 
in an Arab (■<>“'!• . ii' \ at the present day (Driver, 
Deut, 199). ii :■ that in Dt 16^® ‘judges’ 
(D'jDEiJ') and ‘officers’ (onoty) appear to be dis- 
'i' / I!*-’ '‘<1 rr(M:s ciders; but Schurer is prob. right 
ii’ Ii'- -iM-n. that both these classes were 

"(dcctedfrorn the genenil body of ciders the ‘judges ’ i 
b'Cing entrusted with the adniiru^l lation of justice, 
while the ‘ officers ’ took charge of the executive j 
department. Elders reappear in the Persian and 
Greek periods (Ezr 5®*® 6^*^^ 10®, Jth 8’® 10® 

13^^, 1 Mac 12®®, and in the story of Susanna), 
while the Trpsa-^&repot, rov XaoO during the Rom. 
period are often mentioned by Josephus and NT. 
The authority which the elders of any cqni- 
munity possessed as the municipal council in civil 
affairs extended also to religious matters, particu- 
larly after the synagogue (see Synagogue) had 
become a flourishing institution. ‘ In purely 
Jewish localities the elders of the place would 
be also the elders of the synagogue ’ (Schurer)._ As 
a general rule, at least, ihc\ had aVoliiio juibdh*- 
tion, and had not to lake the -(‘.'•'•o of ih< <on- 
grega t ion or ihe ooinraunity. In Nu 35^*, J g 20. 21, 
Ezr 10, we ba\e rai<i exceptions to this rule (see 
Congregation). The right of exercising relig ions 
discipline was in their hands, and m ])arciciilar it 
lay with them to pass the sentence of exclusion 
from the synagogue, to which allusion is frequently 
made in NT (e.g, Lk Jn 9^' 12^2 102). 

In addition to what is contained on the NT 
Elder in art. Bishop, various details regarding 
this office, esp. in the later periods of Jewish his- 

* The AV tr of DUp: sometimes hy * elders* and sometimes by 
‘ancients’ (&ff Is 314, Jerl^i) is unfortnnate and misleading. 
See Anciext. 


j tory, will be found under artt. SANHEDRIN and 
Synagogue. 

*■ — Scliu.vf EJjP II. 1 . 160, 1651., 1741, li. 681; 
Cuir'C', -J'lu’ol and Thajer, ST Li r . j ..-t.j-jj-ijc,- , 
Driver, Deut 233; r*-.. . ^ r, „ ,>r < / ’ d y. i jf.t. d 

S. 1681; art. ‘Ae; . * illJi, 'Vi o-, ji i..i<l 

■■ 613, etc , 

>1 (/,• f ' . ‘ .4 ' ' , Kostera, 

.s . f /.c.., V ■ 300f.,320f.; 

) ■. ^ Selbie. 

ELDER IN NT.— See Bishop. 

ELEAD ‘God hath testified’). — ^An Eph 
raimite (1 Ch 7^^). See Genealogy. 

ELEADAH ‘God hath adorned,’ AV 

Eladah). — An Ephraimite (1 Ch 7^®). See Gene- 
alogy. 

ELEALEH in Nu 32®’ Kt. '), Nu 32'^' Is 
15^ 16®, Jer 48®^. — A town of the Moabite plateau, 
conquered by Gad and Reuben, and rebuilt by the 
latter tribe. The expression (v.®®), ‘their names 
being changed,’ ■ - " ‘ C and other towns, 

is rendered by the LXX), ‘en- 

closing them with wails ’ ; but this is very improb- 
able (niB? ‘ wall ’ is only poetic). See Dillni. aa loc. 
Elealeh is noticed with Heshhqn, and in the 4th 
cent. A.D. was known {Onomasticon, s,v.) as being 
a Roman mile from Heshbon. It is now the ruined 
mound of EVAl, about a mile N. of Heshbon. 
See SEP vol. i. under the Arab. name. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELEASAH (rt^3;^x ‘God hath made’). — 1. A 
Judahite (1 Ch 2®® ‘^). 2. A descendant of Saul 

(1 Ch 8®’ 9^). See Elasah. 

ELEAZAR ‘God has helped.’ — Cf. Azarel, 

1 Ch 12®, and’ the Pheen. names Eshmunazar^ 
‘Eshmun has helped,’ CIS i, i. 3, 1. 1 ; Baalazar= 
‘Baal has helped/ CIS i. i. 256, 1. 2). 

Ten or eleven persons bearing this name are 
mentioned in the canonical and apocryphal books. 

1. The third son of Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6^®, 
Nu 3®), who, with his father and three brothers, 
was admitted to the priestly office (Ex 28^). After 
the death of Nadab and Abihu by fire, E. and 
Ithamar were the chief assistants of Aaron 
(Lv 10^®* ^®) The former is represented as the chief 
of the Levites in the time of Moses (Nu 3®®). When 
Aaron died, E. succeeded him in his functions 
(Nu20®® Dt 10®). He is spoken of as taking part 
with Moses in the numbering of the people 
(Nu 26^' ®®) ; and after the death of Moses he 
aided Joshua in the work of partitioning the newly 
conquered land of Canaan i.n'ong-'i. «^\flve 
tribes (Jos 14^ 17* 19®i 21^). l-i - biinni-plju c is 
mentioned in Jos 24®*. Prom Eleazar and his wife, 
a daughter of Putiel (Ex 6*®), were descended all 
high priests down to the Maocabsean 
[. • -o * : I ‘ 7 only exceptions being the high priests 
who lived in the period between Eli and Solomon, 
when, for some unexplained reason, the office was 
held by members of the family of Ithamar. 2. A 
son of Abinadah, who was sanctified to take charge 
of the ark at Kiriath-jearim, after its return from 
the country of the Philistmes (1 S 7^). 3. Son of 
Dodo, one of David’s three principal mighty men 
(2 S 23®, 1 Ch 11’®* ’®). The name should probably 
be inserted in 1 Ch 27*. A Levite, son of 
Mahli, and grandson of Merari (1 Ch 23®’* ®® 24®®). 
5. A priest of the time of Ezra (Ezr 8*®, Neh 12*®). 
(There may be here two distinct persons.) 6. One 
of the family of Parosh, who had married a 
‘ strange woman,’ i.e. one of non-Israelitish descent, 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10®®). 7. The fourth son of 
Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabmus, 
sumamed Avarau (1 Mac 2®). He fell in the battle 
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fought at Betlizacli arias against Antiochus v. 
Eupator, B.a 163 (1 Mac 6^"'^). His name occurs 
also in 2 Mae 8^**. 8. ‘ One of the principal scribes ’ 

martyred during the r-i’v of Antiochus 

Epiphanes, B.c. 168 (2 Mj ■> ' ■' 9. The father 
of that Jason who was sent on an embassy to 
Rome by Judas Maccabseus in B.c. 161 (1 Mac 8^“^). 
40. An E. is mentioned in the genealogy of our 
Lord given by St. Matthew (L®). 

W. C. Allen. 

ELECTION iiK\oy/i. The suhst. is rare, not 
found in LXX(yet Aq. Is227, Symm. Th. cf. 

Fs. -Sol 97 IS% In NT, Ac 9^®, Ro 9^^ IP- 2 ®, 1 Th 
P, 2 P 1^®. Cf. 4K\iyo/j,at (in LXX generally for 
in 3 )~to ‘choose/ implying (see Cremer’s Lex.) 
(1) a special relation between the choosy and the 
object of his choice, and (2) the selection of one 
object out of many : iKXsfcros (in LXX for or 
Tn?, also fairly often for var. forms of Tia, besides 
being used occasionally, sometimes by a misreading 
of the Heb. text, for 17 other Heb. roots chosen ’ 
or ‘ choice * (ad j. )]. The word is common in Dt and 
II Is. It is not in Hos, Am (but idea in 3-), or Is 
(yet cf. LXX Is 28^^, which is the source of 1 P 2®). 
ft is used 1 " escribe God’s choice of Israel 

out of all : ‘'j ' '■) of the world to be His own 
• "Or ‘1^“' < c. , and of Jerus. to be the covenant 
. ■ j!-; (.f ^ , Dt 12® etc. It is used also of 

God’s choice of individuals to the chief offices in 
the nation, e.g. His choice of Aaron and his family 
! for the service of the >ai.< i i.ai y His choice of 

. the king, and especially of ilav.d. It is once 

used of Abraham ; and in Is 40-66 it passes 
t naturally from its use in connexion with Israel 
, to the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 

I It is rare in the Apocrypha ; yet cf. Wis 3®, Sir 
' 46^ etc. It is constant in Enoch. Cf. Ps-Sol 9^ 18®. 

; In NT it is used once of God’s choice of OT 

; Israel (Ac 13^^), but for the most part it passes 

1 over with other theocratic titles to the ‘ Israel of 
j God,’ and describes either the Church as a whole, 
j or individual members of it, sometimes merely in 
I virtue of their n ciiibcrslup, sometimes as chosen 
j to some special office or work, e.g, the Twelve, 
St. Peter, St. Paul. It is twice used as part of the 
title of our Lord (Lk 9^ \var, lect.'} 23®®, Jn 1®^). 
The word appears constantly in the Apostolic 
Fathers, especially in 1 Clement and Hermas. 

The thought of ‘ election ’ has formed so promi- 
nent a feature in all the most important attempts 
that have been made in Western Christendom for 
the last 1500 years to provide a complete and 
formula^ted scheme of Christian doctrine, that it 
is peculiarly hard for us to approach the considera- 
tion of the original meaning of the term in Holy 
Scripture without distracting associations. And 
yet the effort is worth rnahiiig. The only hope of 
any further progress in iIk oIu* iu'; ! ion of the prob- 
lem, the only prospect of ■' ' ' ‘ * its discussion 

from the deadlock at whic rived, lies in a 

careful reconsideration of the scriptural premisses 
on which the whole argument has been based. 

The questions that require examination fall 
naturally into three divisions, i The questions 
touching the author of election — who chooses the 
jlect? What can we know of His character? 
What are the grounds of His choice so far as He 
has vouchsafed to reveal them ? ii The questions 
touching the persons of the elect — ^who are they? 
and for \\hat end are they chosen ? iii. The ques- 
tion belonging to the effect of election — ^^vhat 
influence does the fact that they have been chosen 
by God exert over the elect ? 

i. On the first part of this question there is no 
difference of opinion. Every theory of election is 
based on the fact, constantly (mrl n'-/* d *1 Holy 

Scripture, that election is ‘'th» work 

of God. It is His act as directly as creation is. 


In fact, God’s purpose in creation. His eternrf 
puipo'^e TTpd^etrts rC>v aioivuv, Eph 3 ), is r^ealed 
in Holy Sciipture as working to its end by the 
method of election. It is in St. Paul s language 
rar’ iKXoyii;’ wp6Be<ns, Ko 9«. The tiyo thoughts are 
in reality inseparable. We can understand, there- 
fore, how it IS that St. Paul should say that God 
chose His elect before the foundation of the world 
in His yon (Eph P). He is only expressing the 
truth that underlies our Lord’s words when He 
says, ‘To sit on my right hand and on my left 
hand is not mine to give, hut it is mr them for 
whom it hath been prepared of my Father (Mt 
20’-^). Our first conclusion then, the one faxed point 
in the whole discussion, is this : God is the author 
of election. He Himself chooses His own elect. 

When we go on to ask on what grounds His 
election is based, by what considerations, in accord- 
ance with what law His choice is determined, we 
find ourselves at once on debatable ground. To 
some minds, indeed, the question put in this form 
seems foolish, not to say irreverent. It involves in 
their judgment a pitiable blindness in regard to 
the inexorable limits of human knowledge. In 
the spirit, sometimes in the very words of Zopliar 
the Naamathite (Job IF), they ask, ‘ Canst thou 
by searching find out God ? canst thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection?’ ‘The main facts 
of the divine government may, indeed, be known, 
but the reasons which underlie them, the motives 
which prompt them, are unfathomable; only 
an uncliastened curiosity can seek to intrude 
into such secrets.’ To some minds, again, the 
question involves an assumption inconsistent with 
one of their primary plulosoplncal or ili-Mfio;. u al 
postulates. It seems to them mcunsi*.c:i*i v/o 
the reality of the divine freedom, winch in this 
connexion* is only another name for tlie divine 
omnipotence, to suppose that God should acknow- 
ledge any law as ?< ■ i His choice. 

If eiilier of th j- « w.i)» - is well grounded, 
further discussion of tlie question is, of course, 
precluded. We must therefore begin by defining 
the position we are prepared to take up with 
regard to them. Let us consider the second objec- 
tion first. No doubt, if in its ultimate analysis 
our conception of God resolves itself into a con- 
ception of »'.''■ 1 fu ' o’n'i’p\;r(‘Mt*“ or of an absolutely 
sovereign vi i n ornri'potence means the 
power to do anything ^ and if no will can be ab- 
solutely sovereign which is not as free to do wrong 
as to do right, it is meaningless if not profane to 
inquire into the laws which regulate the choice of 
God. An abstract omnipotence must be inscrut- 
able. We cannot even begin to understand the 
action of a will in this sense ‘absolute.’ But if 
goodnc«^. and not power, lies at the heart of our 
con cop lion of God, then we shall not be ashamed 
to confess that for us, in Westcott’s magnificent; 
plirase, ‘Truth and justice define omnipotence.’ 
And we shall not shrink from pressing to the full 
the human analogy which is present, i 1 lO’ rjl i la ; i ■ u , 
every time we use the word ‘will’ in nl.-ron lo 
God. We shall contend that the action of the 
divine will, like the action of the human will, of 
which it is the archetype, must be at once deter- 
mined by, and reveal, the character which lies 
behind it. We shall maintain the paradox, if 
aradox it be, that the will of God is free, only 
ecause, by the blessed necessity of His being, He 
cannot will anything but that which is perfectly 
holy and righteous and good. And we shall claim 
every revelation that He has given us of His 
character as a revelation of the principles which 
regulate His choice, the laws of His election. 

And if we are met at this point by the warning, 
that as men our powers of apprehending s,nd 
expressing truth are limited, and that there must 
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be iafinite depths of mystery in the divine nature 
which we are powerless to fathom, we shall hope 
to learn humility and patience from the caution. 
But we shall not desist from pushing our inquiries 
to the utmost limit of the power that is given to 
ns. W e believe that, in spite of all our limitations, 
we yet were created to Imow God. And it is a 
matter of life and death for us that we should be 
able to bring this revealed method of TV- o*h: 
into harmony with the rest of the ■*vi '* . ; . 

He has given us of His character. Nor can we 
doubt that He will justify us as He justified Job 
for refusing to be satisfied with any explanation 
of the facts of the divine government which can- 
not be reconciled with the sense of justice which 
He has Himself implanted in us. He has revealed 
election to us as the method of His working. 
There can be no presumption in asking whether 
in making this revelation He has given us any 
help to enable us to understand His purpose and 
enter into His plan. 

When in this spirit v. c • .'*■’1 ihe examina- 
tion of the scriptural result may 

well, at first sight, seem disappointing. Great 
pains are taken to negative what we are naturally 
inclined to regard as the simplest and most obvious 
solution. The ground of a man’s choice lies not 
so much in himself as in the object that he chooses. 
It is, of course, true that his own character deter- 
mines what qualities in an object will, and what 
qualities will not, prove attractive to him. But, 
for all that, it is the real or -■ s T ’oveliness of 
the object that rules his < ■ \\ would be 

natural, therefore, to assume that the choice of 
God is in like manner determined by the loveliness 
of its object. But it is just at this point that the 
analogy of the human will is necessarily imperfect. 
It is not, indeed, that we are required to believe 
that God can love that which is, in itself, neither 
lovely nor capable of loveliness; but 

that since the root of al' iovvdiTiPs^ is in God, and 
since there can be no goodness apart from Him, 
we cannot argue as if it were possible for man to 
possess or develop any or loveliness in- 

dependent of, and so UiUrig a claim on, the 
choice of God. We ought not, therefore, to be 
^r:piihe(l V lieu we find Israel expressly warned in 
>!oiy Scripture to reject the flattering assum])ti()n 
that they had been chosen on the grour.d of Llicii 
own inherent attractiveness. They were not as a 
nation either more numerous or more amenable to 
the divine discipline than other nations (Dt T 9®). 
We can understand why St. Paul declares that 
the election of Christians does not depend on the 
will or the energy of men (Ro 9^®), It is not of 
works but of grace (Ro 11®, cf. Jn 1^®). 

It must therefore be a mistake to t^ to dis- 
cover the ultimate ground of God’s choice in any 
consideration drawn from outside Himself, even 
though it be in His foreknowledge of the faith and 
obedience of His chosen; for the goodness in 
which He takes delight is, after all, from first to 
last His own creation. The testimony of .S^ i i i- 'uo I 
is not, however, really limited to t1ii> iwg.-.i'c. 
result. The choice which is not liolci im'to d in/ui 
without is all the more certainly determined from 
withm. And the ground of the choice which we 
are forbidden to look for in ourselves or in human 
nature is exprcMh' declnicd to lie iu the love 
^Ht 7®) and the fiiitliiulne^s (Dt 9®, Ro 11^) and 
the mercy of our God (Ro 9^®). 

ii. We pass on now to consider the second group 
of questions connected with our subject. Who are 
the elect ? and for what end are they chosen ? In 
OT the term ‘ elect ’ is most often applied to the 
nation of Israel, regarded as a whole. They are at 
all periods of their history taught to regard them- 
selves as the 'chosen people.’ At the same time 


special divisions of the nation, e,g. the tribe of 
Levi and the house of Aaron, are chosen to 
perform certain functions on behalf of the whole 
body; and certain prominent individuals, e,g» 
Abraham and David, are regarded as the objects 
of a special election. In Is 40-66 the term is 
applied to the nation generally and to the ' servant 
ot J"’ in all the difierent connotations of that 
many-sided title, — so little -'O'h I m>*i- 

scious of any fundamental ;■<)■ 'ii, I'll’.*- ( 1 

‘ Ibo of a national and an individual 
< !'i NT the universal Church takes the 

E lace of Israel as the ‘ chosen race,’ and not only 
er head and her most prominent ministers, but 
also all her individual members, sometimes by 
name, sometimes by an inclusive form of address, 
which it is impossible to narrow down, are described 
as ‘elect,’ just as they are described in similar 
connexions as ‘ called ’ and ' holy ’ and ' faithful ’ 
and ‘beloved.’ * It does not seem popible to deter- 
mine on NT evidence whether the individuals are 
regarded as owing their membership in the Church 
to their election, or as becoming elect by virtue of 
their membership. Three points are clear — (1) 
that they were chosen before the foundation of 
the world ; (2) that they were chosen ‘ in Christ ’ ; 
(3) that membership in the Church is treated as 
an objective assurance to each individual of his 
personal interest in this eternal election. 

Such in outline are the difterent classes described 
as ‘ elect ’ in Hoi ^ ‘ We must consider 

next what can be . • regard to the purpose 

for which they were chosen. W e must not, of course, 
assume that the purpose is the same, or even in all 
points analogous in the different cases. Still it is 
not unnatural to suppose that we shall gain some 
help towards iiiulci'stj nding the application of the 
method in any one case by a careful study of its 
application to the rest. 

The selection of the family of Aaron and the 
tribe of Levi need not detain \: ‘ l‘ is a 

simple case of the choice of certain m .'.fill 

an office of trust, a position at once of privilege and 
: i I \ on behalf of their fellow-countrymen, 
ine choice of Israel presents a more com- 
plicated problem. The choice in the first instance 
mvolved a call to occupy a special position in rela- 
tion to J" — to be, and to be acknowledged before 
the world as. His peculiar people, ‘Ye are my 
witnesses,’ saith the Lord, ‘my servant whom I 
have chosen ; that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that I am he’ (Is 43^®). And this 

E ositiosi of ; 7 involved a special responsi- 

ility .'I'-;' .'.nd towards the rest of man* 

kini On the one side, they were the trustees ot 
God’s glory in the world, ‘ his witnesses,’ ‘ the 
people which he formed for himself, to show forth 
his praise.’ On the other, they were the heirs of the 
piomise made at the caU of the Father of the elect, 
that ‘ in him and in his seed should aU the families 
of the earth be blessed ’ (cf. Gn 18^^), And this work 
for others is the characteristic function of the ideal 
‘servant of the Lord,’ who embodies in himself all 
that is most characteristic of the chosen Israel. 

In NT .“on little is told us of the 

purpose of < I. ( ’ .o* * ’i i'c poor in this world,’ St. 

James writes, ‘ God chose (to be) rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them 
that love him.’ ‘ God chose you,’ writes St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, ‘from the beginning (or “as 
a firstfruit,” for dT dpxv^) unto salvation.’ 

‘ He chose us,’ he writes again (Eph 1^) ‘ in him (i.e. 
in Christ) that we shomd be holy and without 

* Tnoru is, indeed, one i>.issa{jc in the Gospels, which will call 
for no* 'cc later or’, in wh.ori a distinction is draw n between the 
man j ‘ called ' and the icav ‘ chosen ’ But the existence of this 
one’ . do’>. r -t invalidate the bLatemcntin the text, which 
lu.-re.v i, .... .iiLr<‘ arc othei passinjfcs in w c'ch ib s narrow 

& eoiiicatiou lor ‘ e.ei.t' is exciuilciL 
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blemisb before him in love/ The Christian, there- 
fore, stands as the Israelite stood before him in a 
special relation of intimacy with God, receiving 
from Him the spiritual gifts jiri" .c- - iogether 

with the - ■■■ .. for ■ ■ ■ . them 

(Col 3"’^), ' ‘ ■ j ■' intimacy presupposes, and 

the assurance of eternal salvation, of which that 
intimacy is at once the foretaste and the* 

The indications of a 'wider purpose in i’:-! c hM’ o;: 
of the Christian are not, indeed, as definite as in 
the case of OT Israel. It would, however, he a 
mistake to regard them as altogether 
Our Lord ( Jn 15) Himself told His 'os \ hvr. 
He had chosen them that they might bear much 
fruit. The chosen race exists, as St. Peter reminds 
us (1 P 2®), ,-■■■■»•••* '* ■, the words of Is 43, ‘to 
show forth tne excellencies of him who called them 
out of darkness into his glorious light,' And St. 
Paul, in the same sentence (Eph in which he 
speaks of our election in Christ ‘ to the praise of 
the glory of his grace,’ reveals as the final goal of 
the eternal purpose, * the summing up of all things 
in Christ, the things in heaven and the things 
upon the earth ’ ; a goal towards the attainment 
of which our election cannot he regarded as more 
than a preparatory stage. 

We conclude, therefore, that j.cm to 
predominant use of the term in 
election is an attribute of the visiole Church, and 
finds its tnie ;;o.!s. r<)< simply in the salvation of 
certain elect but in the evangelization 

of the race. There is indeed good scriptural 
analogy for a concurrent use of the term in a 
narrower sense, to describe as it were an election 
within the elect. For St. Paul uses it (Ro 11^) to 
describe the inner circle in Israel who accepted the 
gospel when it came to them — ‘the remnant' to 
which alone an immediate salvation had been 
promised by Isaiah (Ro 9^, Is lO^®), And our 
Lord again and again warns us in His parables 
that the members of His Church will be subjected 
to a searching judgment— as the result of which 
the unworthy will be cast into the outer darlmess. 
It is in this connexion that He uses the warning 
words about the many called and the few chosen 
to which allusion has already been made. But 
there seems no authority for restricting the use of 
the term, as some theological systems do to this 
narrower sense — refusing to recognize as elect in 
any real sense, eitlier those Israelites who in St. 
Paul’s day were disobedient to the gospel, or those 
members of the visible Church who fail to stand 
in the j'ldgment. Still less justification is there 
'‘or assuming that the object of the election of this 
restricted circle has no end beyond the personal 
salvation of the individuals who compose it. 

iii. We pass on now to the last stage in our 
inquiry, the consideration of the effect of election. 
We ask what influence does the fact that they 
have been chosen by God exert over the elect? 
May we assume that the divine purpose working 
through election must of necessity attain its goal ? 
Can we, granting this assumption, find a place in 
our system for any self-determining power in the 
human will ? 

The theological systems, which adopt the re- 
stricted sense of the term election, and limit the 
scope of its operation to its effect on this limited 
circle, find no difficulty in supplying a logically 
coherent set of answers to these questions. It is 
inconsistent with any real faith in the divine Omni- 
potence to suppose that any deliberate purpose of 
God can finally fail of its accomplishment. The 
elect, therefore, being chosen for salvation, cannot 
fail to attain salvation. No power fiom without 
or from within can prevent this result. The fact 
that they have been chosen for this end canies 
with it the dn ine determination to provide all the 


means required to ensure its attainment.^ The 
elect, therefore, receive first a gift of ‘ irresistibi® 
grace ’ to raise them out of their naturally depraved 
state, and then a gift of ‘final perseverance,’ as 
the result of which they are assured, whatever 
their intervsring lapses may have been, of being 
found at the moment of death in a state of grace. 

These systems do net seem to find room, at least 
in the all-impoitant moment of conversion, for any 
true act of self-determination on the part of the 
human will. A doctrine of reprobation forms an 
inevitable, however unwelcome, complement to the 
doctrine of election so defined. 

It is impossible not to regard with the deepest 
respect systems which embody the conclusions of 
the most strenuous thinkers on this subject, from 
^ Galvin and Jonathan Edu’^ards. 

- : ■ ■ , is a remarkable fact that these 

conclusions have never been able to secure general 
acceptance. Unassailable as they may be in logic, 
it is felt that somehow they fail to fit the facts of 
life. There are elements in human experience and 
elements in the divine revelation for which they 
fail to account. And the general result is one from 
which the Christian consciousness seems instinct- 
ively to shrink in horror. It can only be accepted, 
if it is accepted at all, as a dark enigma, which our 
present faculties have no power to solve. 

What, then, we seem forced to ask, are the 
foundations on which these conclusions rest ? ^ Can 
it he that the results of the argument are vitiated 
by any unsuspected flaw in the premisses ? 

The premisses are these — (1) God is omnipotent. 
(2) Because God is omnipotent, the final goal of 
creation must correspond at all points to His 
original purpose. (3) The final goal of creation, 
as far as it affects the human race, involves the 
division of mankind at the day of judgment into 
two sharply defined classes, the saved and the lost. 
(4) The position of any individual man in one oi 
other of these two classes must be traced hack in 
I the last resort to the original purpose of God with 
I regard to him. 

i It seems impossible to take exception to either 
of the first two of these premisses. It is part of 
the idea of God, that He must he able to effect 
what He purposes. To speak in human language, 
there may he enormous difficulties to overcome in 
the tasks to which He sets Himself. We have 
therefore no right to assume that at any moment 
before the end all things are as He would have 
them to he. But the end must he a perfect embodi- 
ment of His original design. 

Agi in, if the third of these premisses is sound, 
the loiiith -si oin^ to follow from it by an inevitable 
deduction. Everything, therefore, depends on the 
validity of the third premiss. Is it, or is it not, a 
true and complete statement of the end towards 
which ‘ the whole creation moves ’ ? Now, there 
can be no doubt that it expresses accurately one 
side of the scriptural teaching on the subject. It 
is, however, very far from expressing the whole. 
On this point, as is well known,* the evidence of 
Holy Scripture seems divided against itself. It 
speaks of eternal pnnisliment (Mt 25^®). It 
speaks also of the divine will that all men 
should be saved (1 Ti 2^). It speaks of those who 
shall be cast into the outer daiknoss on their 
Lord's return (Mt 24®^ etc.). It speaks also of an 
end, when God shall he aU in all (1 Co IS^S). It 
seems clear that to our apprclK'n-sion these two 
sets of statements must ho mutually exclusive, 
unless we may regard the judgment «s oeing nofc 
the end, but only a means towards the end. If 
we reject this solution of the difficulty, we must 
remain content with an- unreconciled antinomy 
But, in any case, it is important to lem ember whicif 
* Westcott, Historic Faith, p. 50 ff. 
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side of the antinomy was dominant in St. Panrs 
mind in the chapters (Ro 9-11) which contain his 
most explicit teaching on the subject of election. 

These chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the problems raised by the failure of Israel to 
accept the offer of salvation made to them in the 
gospel. The first line of solution is suggested by 
the thought, to which attention has already been 
called, of an election within the chosen people 
(Bo 9® IF). Such an election has parallels in the 
history of the patriarchal family (9^'^^). It is in 
accordance with express utterances o'* ■,)(“>'*■ / 
(9“^). It is therefore no evidence of a 
of the divine plan that Israel, as a whole, should 
for a time be shut out from salvation, and only the 
election should attain it. St. Paul, however, ex- 
pressly and ■ • ” ‘ refuses to accept this as a 

complete sol u won It is very far from the 

perfect triumph, the vision of which has been 
opened before him. He finds in the salvation of 
the part a sure pledge of the ultimate deliverance 
of the whole. * If the first-fruit be holy, the lump 
is holy too * (11^®). However much the nation as a 
whole had incurred the divine wrath by their 
^position to the gospel, they were yet dear to 
God for their fathers’ sake (11^®). The power of 
their original election was by no means exhausted. 
The gifts and the calling of God are without 
repentance (11^®). In the end all Israel shall be 
saved (IF®). And lest we should think that in 
this respect Israel stands on a different footing from 
the rest of the world, he adds — * God hath shut up 
all men unto disobedience, that he may have 
mercy upon all’ (IF^). 

In the face of these utterances no scheme of 
election which assumes the doctrine of evei lasting 
punisliment as one of its fundamental postulates, 
can claim to rest on the authority of St. Paul. 

Leaving, then, on one side the attempt to con- 
sider the effect of election in its relation to the 
elect in the narrower sense of the term, what are 
we to say of its influence in the case of the wider 
circle? St. Paul’s argument in relation to Israel 
( 11281 .) ig sufficient to show that in his view, even 
in the wider sense, the fact of God’s election carries 
with it an unalterable declaration of the divine 
purpose for good towards those to whom His call 
came. He believed also that the will of each man 
was in its natural state so utterly enslaved to evil 
that nothing but the divine power could set it 
free (Ro At the same time, the action of 

the divine will on the human was not to over- 
whelm it, hut to restore its power of action. He 
exhorts men to work out their own salvation, just 
because it is God who is working in them both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure (Ph 2^®). The 
love of Christ is indeed a co: -i motive 

(2 Co 5^^). Without faith in llin lo\(' as its 
abiding source and spring the Christian life is 
irnpo-^sihle (Gal 2^®, cf. IJn 4^^).* And surrender 
to 1 hat lo\o is the last act for which a man could 
dream of <1. *. ; ny credit to himself. It is the 

gift of Go-' I ; 2 . Yet the refusal to surrender 

IS not due to' defect of grace. It is possible to 
receive the grace of God in vain (2 Co 6^). 

Again, the presence of the divine grace does 
not supersede the necessity for constant watch- 
fulness (cf. Mk etc.). Even the ‘chosen 
vessel’ (Ac 9^®) contemplates the o.** 

becoming himself a castaway (1 Co U-~}. li* r ii' !i -■> 
have been cut out of the good olive tree before now 
— and what has been done once may be done again 
(Ro 11^). While, however, his language does not 
leave us room to believe that he regarded himself, 
at least at this part of his career, as posse?- ing any 

* Of Council of Orange, a d. 529, Canon xxv, Donum Dei 
wt diligere Deum. Ipge ut dUtgeretur dedxt qui non dUectus 
diimit. 


inalienable gift of ‘final perseverance/ or as 
absolved from the necessity for strenuous effort 
on his own part ‘to make his o'vvn calling and 
election sure’ (2P F®), it is clear that he had an 
unfaltering faith in the perseverance of God. He 
knows whom he has trusted (2 Ti F-^), and is con- 
vinced that He is able to keep what has been 
entrusted to Him. He can trust God to bring to 
perfection any good work in a man Ti hen He has 
once set His hand to it (Ph 1®). Even the human 
potter, whom the prophet watched at his work 
(Jer 18^), when the vessel that he made of clay 
was marred in his hand, made it again another 
vessel, as seemed good to the potter to make it. 

^ - this is the truth about the 

• . : < . . , we need no longer shrink from 

the contemplation of it as if it were ‘ a portion of 
eternity too great for the eye of man.’ The 
favoured few are not chosen, while the rest of 
their race are left to their doom in hopeless misery. 
The existence of the Church, however much it 
may, nay must, witness to a coming judgment, 
has in it a promise of hope, not a message of 
despair for the world. As Israel of old was chosen 
to keep alive in the hearts of men the hope of a 
coming Saviour of the world, so the Church is 
chosen to bear abroad into all the world the 
gospel of a universal redemption, forbidden to 
leave out one single soul from the vast circle of her 
intercessions and her giving of thanks, because 
she is called to live in ihc light of a revelation 
which bids her believe and act m the belief that God 
will have all men to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth (1 Ti 2^"^). We can enter 
with full hearts into the spirit of the marvellous 
doxology with which St. Paul concludes his study 
of the subject, and cry with him in exultant adora- 
tion, ‘Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God 1 how unsearchable 
are Ms judgments and his ways past finding out. 

. . . For of him and through him and to him 
are aU things ; to whom be glory for ever.* 

L ij, u --Ti'* V.'-iory of the various controversies con- 
. * .>ri n - j ■ ■ ‘ I 3 given in outline in vanous treatises on 

.'I - <•»•: f . ( I P ■ Jr ' ' ■’ 7. T-' ' ’ 1 , 

Shedd, and G. P. Fisher. 'i ■( . i ‘ i i , 

length, in Latin, by G. T. s v ■ i 

Wiggers, 1821, 1833 ; Part i t p I f ■ » , > , 

1- ' • ' ,u ui" ?*. I ■//!■ i!i '*'1 

td-*d\i'- u' -il .(:■ V.. I) P 

jw 1 'or 1». .N . ‘ \ : i .'o. ■!'> < .. .1 M . 'cv 

' 1 ' -li. (. 'y >0 y y ■'''.•*. <7 Oil 1883); 

■ ; ' s . ■ 1 * J C" I ill ' i o Nicene 

and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1894. A full collection of documents 
connected with the Gottschalk controversy in 9th cent, in 
Maugum Pj.-i- !■.)', *2 I o. \! -h F;’ <'p, IFor^, 
vol. ui. 1 ». - 1 * : - 'c i'’' ‘ i. 1 n i\ andx. 

of J. B. .-iM - .i' i"; - i\ Sl De cone, 

PrcBsc. et Freed, etc (1100), and Thomas of Jiu’dwardine, f>e 
cn’>m Lie f 1.125. For 'Refoii i.-. on and 

Ii' « -n 'I /M c I -«y < I'.i 1 0 (“'p. it t \aro.i- co ' Ci.oi s v f 

C^y:\'" i ^*•'J i.is, c-i) '-'r. ^'y,‘ >. 

• ' '/'.c ; N ” tv or, C c'-w . ‘ i ■/■m. in Lj r , 

'K an'‘'ili‘Oii i :t • '.t. • >•» 1." 11 ; i-.i « De o y-r ' 

\\, 'i L.ru'ni':->’ rc;'.., ; Cs‘..v.ii, ( 'ir i-'-atia! ii> i i. ,i 

li'lO; An r •>, h i-hJ -’t • rf. xxi.- , lO''*). ' i d.o 

Ja'ibeTP’il fO'i'rovci'' t * V ^ r’j. rrj etc 1588, and 

‘a../ - .1 1' j !* OS' "iv ireatise of 

Ibil. c»nt .‘>.1. 1 -w' d.'( •> / r IJ y' in Ii n < ’ note esp, 
Wi. <’\, /.y>. 1.' ."'P '' . P't ,{l, 

ISy-td - . •- y J*r'’ ,i‘i' " Ijo'titi*’’ t'> J '• r,. 

Ih'«' ,1 . V '» l/h O' f I *''/,! ■'I 7 ; 'I (' 1 i ,‘1* I, ■* 

<f'i Pi. \>.('. ! M ‘g, I'l. 'I 

CLgaimt Cahhnsm; Muller, Tkti Chnt,t,a:i Docti me oj -i/.., 
1839; M'Cosh, 2V?e Method of the Dhutc Gou/nrnrnf I,-.)'"); 
Coprgci, yl Treatifi on Fredeshoation, D/'^rtion. nnd Grace, 
i’"-''! Khi'g a fell hioli iginxi-’v, i‘p c,".vi The relevant 
s Cl.-)'.' n jp "hCii’s Chruiliun Du •m'tt *o . rid Ounuingham^g 
Ihi-'anM • rt.pay carcii.1 sddv; cf also Sanday- 

iicadlam on Ito /.ana ix -xi. J. 0. *■’. MfRBAY. 

ELECT Li0Y.-See John (Epistles). 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL (Vtsir ‘•x).- rpon the 
'parcel of ground’ which he ha.i o ’ii'.'ht fiom <Iie 
! BCnS-Hamor, Jacob erected a Hi'fjc-'. I'l, •■■o Well., 
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Kaut^seli - Socin, Ball, Dillm., etc.), and built 
an altar, giving to the latter the name EUelohe- 
Israeli ‘ El, the god of Israel/ Gn 33^0 (E). This 
appears a strange name for an altar ^ hence Delitzsch 
{ad loc . ) supposes it to be meant, as it were, of its 
iriscrii-lion. The LXX reads ircKaX^craro rbv eioy 
‘he called upon the God of Israel’ ; and it 
is Just possible that this is correct, and that we 
should emend the MX !?» iV to See 

God. J* a. Se^bie. 

EL ELTON occurs in RVm of Gn 

19. 20 . 22 ^vhere BV (text) has ‘ God most High,’ and 
AY ‘ the most high God.’ T ■ - »■■■’.’ «• 'oper 
name, the appellation of a Tj . - • Ib 

v.®-- < I have lift up mine hand unto J'% God most 
High/ there can be little doubt that the introduc- 
tion of the word * J"’ and the identification of the 
latter with El Ely on are due to a redactor (so 
Ball, Kautzseh-Socin, Hommel, etc.). The word 
o" nting in the LXX [debj^ rhv xi^Lcroy)^ and the 
co’.I'k; of names reminds one of ‘Jahweh- 
Eloiiim ’ of (5n ^-3. See further under God. 

It has been proposed by Sayce to identify El 
Elyon with the ‘ mighty king ’ referred to in the 
letters of Ebed-tob (or, as Hommel writes the 
name, Abdi-khiba) to the Pharaoh Amendphis 
(c. B.C. 1400). This 'mighty king’ is indeed gener- 
ally supposed to be the king of Egypt ; but Hommel, 
while agreeing with Driver, against Sayce, that an 
po, '‘I'late is meant, argues, from the use of 
I'lc t: Ilui’eitcrof Rib-Adda of Gebal, that it 
cannot be intended to designate the Pharaoh, 
but was more probably the king of the Hittites. 
He suggests, further, tliat the title 'mighty king’ 
had v a religion^ 'igulfii'anoe. He lemarks 

that ti’o tiiikc- repca^c i (‘ralion of Abdi- 
khiba, that he owed his exalted position not to 
his father or his mother, but to the ‘arm of the 
mighty king,’ sounds like the echo of some ancient 
sacred formula. 'To the Pharaoh, of course, the 
“mighty king” meant nothing more than his rival 
the king of the Hittites; but in Jerusalem the 
original significance of the words “not my father 
and not my mother, but the arm of the' mighty 
king” (is.'of El Elyon;, must still have been per- 
fectly familiar.’ Itls well, however, to remember 
that this is pure conjecture. There is no reason 
why a title like the ' mighty king ’ should not have 
been applied to more monarchs than one. In the 
letters of Abdi-khiha it may refer to the Hittite 
king, as elsewhere it may designate the king of 
Egypt or the king of Babylon, but that it has 
ever anything to do with El Elyon remains to be 
proved. 

LirERATURr.— Dillra. a-nd Del- on Gn 14; JEHttel, Hist, of 
E'^h'^eu'Sj 1 . 17£)- ; Hoiziinel, Anc Jleh. Treudition (1897), 161 ff., 
156 ff., 226 ; a series of papers in the Expository TirMSy vols. 
vii.-viii. (1896-97X on ‘Melchizedek,’ by Sayce, Dnver, and 
HoimneL J. A. SeLBIK 

ELEMENT. — ^A word, with its original aroix^tov 
(always in pi.) and its deri\ alive 
entirely confined in sacred literature to tlic Apocr. 
and NT. AY renders the Greek vaiioii-Iv: six 
times as 'elements’ (Wis 7^*^ 19^, Gal 4***^, 
2 P 3^®' twice as ‘ rudiments ’ (Col 2®* ^), once 
as ‘principles’ (He 5^®), once (ovotxeWts) as 
‘members’ (2 Mac 7^}. BY gives 'elements’ in 
Wis, 2 Mac, and 2 P ; elsewhere (St. Paul and 
He) ‘rudiments.* In the untranslated (LXX) 
Apocr. it occurs onee, 4 Mac 12^®, plainly meaning 
elements. In Wis, as in 2 P, it means unmistak- 
ably the physical elements of which the cosmos is 
composed ; m 2 and 4 Mac those of which the 
human body is composed ; m Hebrews its defining 
genitives sho^v that in stands with them for the 
elements of Christian knowledge. All these signi- 


fications march with the usage of the word la 
secular Greek and follow from its original signi- 
fication— that which stands in a vrofyosj * row. 

‘ series ’ ; then (1) in pi. the letters of the alphabet, 
not as written signs, bub as the primary elements 
of words (Plat., Aristot.) ; (2) the primaiy elements 
of the universe (from Plat, downwards) ; (3) as 
suggested by the usage in Xenoph. {Mem, ll. i. 1) 
and Aristot. (see Bonitz, Index Arist, p. 702), — 
where it occurs as the simplest elements of an 
argument or demonstration, — ^but definitely only 
in later Greek from Comutus (1st cent. A.D.), 
Pint., Diog. L., downwards, the primary elements, 
the first :;*!ic.H1c-, of knowledge, almost always 
with a d’eiinmg genitive or a guide from the 
< \, d. ' I what the knowledge is. 

'i . ‘ j , Paul alone remam, Gal 4®* 

Coi in each of these there is the defining 

geuiu\G ro^? KSerpou, exc^t in Gal 4®, where, how- 
ever, the TOO kSctjxov of V.® clearly fixes the context. 
The first natural impression, therefore, is that the 
ffroLxeia in all these places should be interpreted in 
the same way ; and the second is that, as rov 
Kdapov is not a branch of instruction, like \oyluv 
in He, or dperfis in Pint. (De puer, educ, 16), the 
basis of the interpretation should be physical, as 
With the other instances in biblical literature (cf. 
for the influence of Wis upon St. Paul, Sanday- 
Headlam, EomanSi p. 51), rather than ethical; 

‘ elements of the material world ’ (cf. Philo, De 
Vita Contempt, ii. 472), rather than ‘ elements [ol 
religious know ^ edge] furnished by the material 
world’ (ijgl’i.'ooi'; or ‘elements [of religious 
knowledge] chaiacteristic of the non-Clnistian 
world,’ i.e, elements of religious truth belonging 
to mankind m general (Meyeij. The ‘religious 
knowledge’ and 'religious truth,’ with theii' 
alleged relation to rov tcbrfxov, seem to be imported 
to help interpreters out of a difficulty. 

The impression in favour of the physical inter- 
pretation (the interpretation of the word in Clem. 
Horn, X. 9) is confirmed by the context of the 
passages. In Col 2^ what is referred to is not an 
elementa" \ ’ from which a moral and 

spiritual . . . ' « . . ! be made, not a circumcision 

and a ceremonial law with which the heathen 
cultus would in its ritual have something in 
common, but a ‘ pliih>-'()phy ’ and a 'deceit,* a 
delusive '-pcciilpiion oiitMid as superior to the 
ordinary belief in Christ, and spoken of later 
(v.i®) as characterized by a false humility and a 
worship of angels. In Gal 4® ® the ‘ elements of 
the world,’ ' the weak and beggarly elements,’ to 
whose service Jew and heathen Cnristians were 
set on returning, are pub parallel to ‘ them that 
by nature are not gods,’ and such service is 
exemplified in the keeping of days and months and ^ 
seasons and years. This context at once suggests 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which were 
called especially crroixeta as elements of the 
universe (Just. Mart. Dial, 23; Polycrates in 
Euseb. HE iii. 31 ; Epiphanius, adv. Hmr, i. in 
Juer, Pharisceorum, 2), and whose movements 
regulated the calendar (Just. Mart. Apol. ii. 5; 
Letter to Diognetus, 4) ; the Colossian worship of 
angels finding its explanation in the fact that the 
heavenly bodies were supposed by Jew and heathen 
to be animated heavenly beings ; cf. Philo, Mundi 
op, i. 34 ; Enoch 41. 43 ; Clem, Alex. Strom, vi. 5 ; 
(Jrig. on Jn 4-^ ; and, within the Scriptures them- 
selves, Job [morning stars =^8ons God)^ 1 Co 
16^ {bodies clothing spirits), Ja 1” {Father of the 
lights), Cf. also Boltzmann, NeutesL Theol, 52 f., 
and Meyer- Ilaupt on Col 2®. 

But a philosophy of astral spirits (which reminds 
us of modern theosophical speculation) is not quite 
homogeneous, after aU, with the reference to food 
and diink in Col 2^®, though, no doubt, food and 
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drink were ‘features of the world’s life,* which, 
for its times and seasons, was under the govern- 
ance of the heavenljr (rroixeia. And, further, 
KoafjLoSi as : \ r-;d in biblical Greek, 

seems to „ *■ s rather than towards 

ot>pav6Sf and must, at any rate, <. 
include the world inhabited by men.* Hence, 
we must seek a consistent interpreta- 
. iC*' llifi Pauline passages in a meaning of 
ffTOLxeta clearly sanctioned by usage at a later date, 
and also in harmony with ideas prevalent in St. 
Paul’s day. It may be called an extension of the 
meaning we have Just been considering, for it 
maintained that not only the heavenly bodies, 
but ail things^ in the heavens and in the earth 
alike, had their angels, and were under the govern- 
ance of spirits. This view reveals itself not only in 
the later Jewish literature, but also in OT and NT. 

In the former region we find r-n in the 

Book of Jubilees^ a Jewish . .,n belong- 

ing to the century immediately preceding the 
Christian era (see Charles, Eth. Version of the 
Eeh. Book of Jiibilees^ Oxford, 1895 j, the following 
passage (c. 2) : ‘On the first day created he the 
heavens which are above and the earth and the 
waters and all the spirits that serve before him, 
and the angels of the face (or presence), and the 
angels that cry “holy,” and the angels of the 
spirit of fire, and the angels of the spirit of wind, 
and the angels of the spirit of the clouds of dark- 
ness and of hail and of hoarfrost, and the angels of 
the depths and of thunder and o'”'. ’ ' • ’■ y and the 
angels of the spirits of cold am '• s . , o. winter 
and of spring, of autumn and of summer, and of 
all the spirits of his works in the heavens and on 
the earth and in all depths, and of darkness and 
of light, and of dawn and of evening, which he has 
prepared according to the discernment of his 

^ V' P'- P’'- .u- . 

j'l'C (ang*eis of the stars, 

with names of leaders), 60^^^* (angels appointed 
over the various pb( ‘''‘mu vn of ’ire) ; Ascensio 
Isaioe {2nd. cent. C !) . -hc')**; • y ;o Harnaek) 4^^ 
(angel of the sun, on*,,, 2 S'- a.d.j acc. to 

Schurer) 8®^^* (army of angels ... in wind and 
fire), and SibylL Orac. (2nd cent.) (angels of 
fire, rivers, cities, winds). 

The same view is found in the region of OT and 
NT. In Ps 104^ (according to the LXX, as quoted 
also in He V) angels take the shape of winds and 
tire ; in Rev 7^ there are the four angels of the fonr 
winds, in 14^® there is an angel of the fire, in 16® an 
angel of the waters (ef. the angel of the pool of 
Bethesda in the spurious passage Jn 5^). In Dn 
j 0^3 . 20 have angels as princes of Persia and 

Greece, and in 12- Michael as the great prince 
‘standing’ for Israel, just as he stands for the 
Church as a whole (Rev 12^), and as each of the 
seven Churches lui " 1 1 - ji iigc 1 ' R<jv 2. 3), and perhaps 
also each individual human being (Mt 18^*^). Every- 
thing that happens is wrought by angels : ‘ there 
no secondary causes.* Angel powers are the in- 
visible background of human life and of nature. 
Such angels are sometimes called ‘gods,’ as in 
Ps 82^- «, being ‘sons of the Most High* (the 
Peshitta actually gives angels in both clauses of 
the first verse), and God Himself is the ‘ God of 
gods’ and ‘Lord of lords ’Ht 10^'^, Ps 136^' cf. 
Apoc. of Zephaniah. ‘In the fifth heaven . . . 
angoL cfillod lord-^.’ quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom, 
V. xi. 77 Iloiico St:. JPaul’s expression 1 Co 8® ‘are 
called gods, whether in heaven or on earth, just as 
there arc gods many and lords many,’ yet (Gal 4®) 
‘ by nature not gods ’ like the ‘ one God ’ and the 
‘one Lord’ (1 Co 8®). Thus there was common 
ground for heathen nature- worship and for Jewish 
■■ '*)r the law had been ‘administered by 

i • . He 2\ Ac 7®®* ®* (cf. Jos, Ant, XV. v. 


3 ; n. i. 3), and was thus on a level lower than the 
new dispensation ; He 2® ‘For not to angels did he 
subject the woild to come, whereof we speak.’ 
Angels were the media of God’s ; * I'.no'd ; nud, 

haiinir ‘a .'•o.hiin independence ’i ■ ■ ■ u - ■I'.-g-' of 
iMioinnL-. could stand (tov-'i V. i-< hi ' •; se) 

in “ relative opposition to God,” so that, in some 
cases, their service was an imperfect representation 
of God, in otlier cases an actual misrepiesentation 
of Him, and consequently a veiling rather than an 
unveiling of Him. In this liglit we can moie 
easily understand how St. Paul can attribute to 
angels the imperfect and transitory dispensation 
of the law ; and the perplexing passage Col 2’-®, 
where Christ is said to have “ stripped off from 
himself the principalities and the powers, and 
made a show of them openly, ii*. i*. .''i"'.' ov(‘** 
them in [his cross],” — or, as it rnf v '■ <» i ■m\. re- 
worded, “exhibited them in their real nature, 
Ica.hrg them in his triumphal train,”— may pos- 
ri !)• y jj n.l iLr elucidation in the idea that these dpxal 
and" e^oyertat (cf. i^ovalav M tG}v vddroov Rev 11®} had 
hidden His personal activity, and even attracted 
worship to themselves.’ * This relative opposition 
may become absolute, the relative independence 
may become absolute insubordination, as in the 
case of the Prince of Persia (Dn 10^®), and Satan 
and Ms angels (2 P 2^, Jude ®), yet never in the 
dualistic sense. Accordingly, Christ can speak of 
‘the prince of this world ’ (Jn 12®b, and St. Paul of 
the ‘ god of this age * (2 Co 4^) : both can attribute 
evils and hindrances to Satan (Lk 13^®, Mk 8®*^, 2 Co 
12’, 1 Th 2^®), and St. Paul can see the 5at^6vca in the 
dark \ 'of idolatry (1 Co Over all 

these powers* ' . ' ' Co 15^^), either 

by crushing ■ • ’> destroying the 

insubordinate (Rev 19-®^), or by d'-;’. .»’* His 
real headship, which by the ‘ < •" ) men’ 

has been concealed (Ph 2^®, Eph Col 2^®* 
and delivering the ‘ heirs * from the tutelage of the 
iTrlrpoiroi, the ‘ governors,’ the aroix^ia rod Koa-pov, 
under whom they had been enslaved (Gal 4^"^) (cf. 
Everling, Angelologie, 74 n., for Michael as called 
iwlTpoTos of Israel 'in later Jewish literature, the 
word being transliterated into Hebrew). 

The suggestion by St. Paul in his roTs (pdcrei M 
odffi deois (Gal 4®), that by his aroLxeia he means 
angelic powers, is not illustrated by any actual 
use of the word in this sense m the extant litera- 
ture of the 1st cer ’ ‘ (p. 70) 

quotes the following ■* i ■■■ Testament 

of Solomon (date uncertain, probably not very 
early ; Harnaek, Gesch. Alt, Christ, Lit, i. 2, 858), 
where tlie spirits that appear to Solomon say, 

‘ We are the so-called aroixem, the world rulers of 
this world.’ 

For the ‘ Stoicheiolatry ’ of the modem Greeks 
and their belief that there is u c- < -y "o* i \ \\ ' i • ‘ i e 

to be propitiated, see Kean m Expos, 1 inies, viu. 
(1897) 514. 

LiTFiiJin ’!!<• — T\^()T>por, JBrie^ an dit Kol. 1882; Spitta, Zwsite 
fi^ ^ .V. ' N ' M( \ *■ . I ■' Tit ' 0 

briefe, 1897 ; ' i' t ' !> -.o-a- 

ologie, 1888; .1 ■' />'/. A*', l»i» 

183-192; and IslBciii, quoicuu. j, jVlAtooliii. 

ELEPH only. — A town of Ben- 

jamin, probably the present village Lifta W. of 
Jerus., w^hich has often been wmngly identified 
with Nephtoah. See STVB voL iii. sheet xvii. 

4 C. R. COXDER. 

ELEPHANT (’EX^^as, elephas).— This animal ia 
mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac as ernploj'ed in war. 
It is not found in AV of OT, except in the marg. 
for behemoth (Job 40i»), and elephants' teeth for 
ivory (1 K 10^, 2 Ch 9^^). The word is shenr 

*r. ' by the present writer in the 2%tn&er, 

Maj , I " - i’ ■ lew of the Greek gods,* 
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fMhhtm. Tlie word shm is tke ordinary word for 
ivory in OT, and hahbtm seems to be tne same as 
ibe modern vernacular word for elephant in tbe 
languages of Malabar and Ceylon. See IvoRY. 

G. E. Post. 

ELEUTHERUS (’EXeiJ^epos), 1 Mac IP 12^.— A 
river wMc^' . t s ’ *^yria and Plicenicia (Strabo, 
xvi.), and ■' i; ^ the mod. A'ahr el-Kebir or 

‘ Great Bivef/ which divides the Lebanon in two 
north of Tripoli. C. B. CoNDER. 

ELHll&H In 2 S we read : ‘and 

Elhanan the son of Ta' the Betlilehemite 

slew Goliath the .o, "uiLff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam’ ; in the ■ ‘ ‘ ’ ssage, 
I Oil 20®, by a slight change in ■ ■ ' : this 

becomes ‘and Elhanan the son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, etc.’ 
The ductus Utterarum in each case is so similar 
that most modems agree that the two passages 
represent but one original text. It is evident that 
the superfluous ‘oregim’ in 2 S has merely crept 
into the text from the following line (‘’oregim’ = 
weavers) ; for the rest, it can hardly be disputed 
that ‘Lahmi the brother of’ ('Cjk 1 Ch) is a 

corruption or harmonistic correction of ‘the Beth- 
lehemite’ (nK 'Dr;i^r7 2S), whilst ‘ Jaare’ ("ij;?,:, 2 S) 
is merely a transposition of the letters of ‘Jair’ 
1 Ch). It is impossible that any one who had 
a similar text to that of 1 Ch before him, and who 
knew the story of 1 S 17, should have altered it 
into direct contradiction with the earlier narrative, 
whilst the correction of 2 S by the Chroniclp is 
clearly due to harmonistic motives. It is admitted 
by most modem critics that the story of David and 
Goliath in 1 S 17^-18® embodies a later tradition as 
to the introduction of David to Saul (as opposed to 
the earlier account, 16^^“^), in which the exploit 
of the warrior Elhanan was transfeiTed to his royal 
master. The reading of 1 Ch, then, is merely 
an attempt to harmonize the two independent 
narratives. 2. Son of Dodo the Bethlehemite, 
one of David’s ‘Thirty’ (2 S 232^=1 Ch ll^s). See 
Dodo (2). J. F. Stenning. 

ELI fyii) belonged to the house of Ithamar, the 
fourth son of Aaron, and was ai>parently the first 
’ ; M( of that line ; cf. 1 Ch 24®, where Ahi- 

'ii'*! ( h Ills son of Abiathar (2 S 8^^), who escaped 
from the massacre at Nob (1 S 22^^), is expressjv 
stated to be one ‘of the sons of Ithamar.’ It 
is owing to this fact that neither E. nor his im- 
mediate successors in the high priestly office, up to 
” Abiathar, are mentioned in the 
■ ■ , the high priests ff-om Aaron and 
iiitcazar down to the dt3‘'iruciioii of the temple 
(1 Ch 6®"^). The last high priest mentioned before 
E., Phinehas, belonged to the house of Eleazar 
(Jg 20-®) ; but no account is given of how or when 
this change in the priestly succession took place, 
though it would seem to have had the divine sanc- 
tion (1 S 2®). The high priesthood returned to the 
descendants of the house of Eleazar in the reign of 
Solomon, when Abiathar was deprived of his office 
and banished from Jerus. because of his participa- 
tion in the revolt of Adonijali j his place was ^ed 
by Zadok, of the house of Eleazar (1 K 2®®^*), ‘the 
faithful priest’ of 1 S 2®®. 

In the person of E. were united for the first time 
in the history of Israel thetwooffic''' I’i.^b ]■' *est 
and Judge, "He is stated to hav#; i 40 

years (1 S 4^® LXX h^) ; but this chrono- 

logical notice, as also the statement of his age (4^®), 
is prob. due to a later deuteronomic redactor. We 
leam little of the life and character of E. from 
1 S, the first eight chapters of which are mainly 
concerned with the history of Samuel. We gather, 
however, that he was a man of Icindly disposition, 
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and, setting aside the treatment of his sons, 
sincere and upright in the performance of hia 
twofold office; while his ready submission to the 
divine sentence pronounced aii.'ii.i-t his house, 
proves the reality of his belief ii' t -‘0 t of Israel. 
Thus while officiating, by virtue of his priestly 
office, at Shiloh, he first reproves Hannah, and 
then, on - rror. ^ bless- 
ing ; whi ■ . ■ ‘ Qi ' - j)' y) shows 

itself in his treatment of the youthful Samuel. It 
was, however, the kindliness, not of a strong but 
of a weak character, and as such was destined to 
come into conflict with the stern dictates of duty. 
His two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, were, m the 
language of Scripture, ‘ men of Belial ’ (or worth* 
lessness) ; they ‘ knew not the Lord,’ and profaned 
their si i,y their greed and licentious- 
ness. ^ , their father shrank from the 

distasteful task of punishing their conduct m the 
way that it deserved, and contented himself with 
athrijil-udiug a mild lebuke. Their punishment, 
LiicKio: j, 'riL-T be left to a higher tribunal, and on 
two occasions was the aged priest warned of the 
fate that would befall his sons in consequence of 
their neglect of duty. At the first an anonymous 
prophet is sent to show him his sin in honouring 
nis sons above God, and to announce the downfau 
of his house (‘ there shall not be an old man in thy 
house for ever ’). In token of the certainty of this 
iu)]jcn(]ing doom, E. is given a sign, viz. the 
death of his two sons in one day (1 S 2®7‘®®). The 
text of this section is apparently m disorder, and 
would seem to have been » > ■ by a later 

deuteronomic author. On : .c occasion, 

the Lord Himself appears to the child Samuel and 
confirms the sentence which had previously been 
announced. His faith unshaken, E. submits with- 
out a murmur to the divine decree (1 S 3^®“*). 
The end is not far off ; the Philistines once more 
swarm across the Shephelah, and at the first attack 
defeat the Israelites. In vain is the ark of the 
covenant ' '*■ ■' Shiloh by Hophni and 

Phinehas. ! ■ renew the battle, and 

inflict a further crushing defeat on the Israelites ; 
the ark is captured, and Eli’s two sons are slain. 
Overcome by the terrible news, the aged E. fell 
from his seat by the gate of the city ; ‘ his neck 
brake, and he died ’ (1 S 4^^), J. F. Stenning. 

ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI and ELOI, 
ELOI, LAMA SABACHTHANI.— Slightly different 
forms of the exclamation uttered by Jesus, accord- 
ing to the evangelists Matt. (27^®) and Mark (15®^) 
f 'p' cTivfly. shortly before his death. Both evan- 
g-'i-r.. it with the translation, in slightly 

varying terms ; ‘ My God, my God (in Gospel of 
St. Peter ij diivaph (jt,ov ‘my power’) why hast thou 
forsaken me’ [or ‘why didst thou forsake me’) — 
which shows the cry to be a reminiscence of Ps 22b 
But the Heb. of the psrbn Le, 

eli, eli, lama azabhtani) .* ■ ■ - ' neither form 

of the saying a- vjv( ri hy lie evangelists. Indeed 
the MSS of (le N exhibit considerable 

variety of spelling in the case of nearly every 
word (see Tischendorf, Nov. Test. Gr, ea. octava 
maior, ll. cc. ) . These variations start interest- 
ing inquiries, which this is not the place to follow 
out. Suffice it to say, that there is ^ th« words a 
sin^larand somewhat peiplexiiig combination of 
Heb. and Aramaic. V»’lioiher, for instance, the 
Eloi (BXwi) lepresents a provincial (Galilean?) pro- 
nunciation of the Heb. Eli {iiki), or the (poetic) 
sing. Eloah (even the reading iXtadp, occurs; cf. 
too, iX^eLy Jg 5® Sept.), or is intended for a trans- 
lit elation of the Aram, alohi (&lahi)y has been 
questioned. Either form, we must suppose, could be 
so perverted as to serve the mocking pretence that 
the sufferer was invoking Elijah. For the form 
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lama or lamma (so in Mark the Geneva version of 
1557, and Riieims}, representing the Heb. (?), even 
some modem translators read lema^ after the 
Aramaic. ‘ v.' ’7 ■ ■ * ■ - -* 

XTOLyel or era , ( ‘ ' ; { --j ■ 

substitution in the majority of texts of x ^or k 
being due, perhaps, simply to the ordinary law of 
Greek euphony ; or, should the spelling with x be 
eoLuahy^ ancient, it may indicate a variant pro- 
nunciation ; for the Heb. p is transliterated by % bn 
other words also (as .1;: * 'J,' "'df Tm g . / .X 

Tdf. ; see Galman, Gra'i •. v - J . ,7 

p. 304). The curious readings ^aepOaveL and 
epdavei (see Tischendorf, u.s,) show the influence of 
the Hebrew. This mixture of tongues points, per- 
haps, to independent traditions; see the ed. of 
the Vulg. by Wordsworth and White, esp. the 
note on Matt. l.c. It seems, however, to afford 
but equivocal support to the theory that an Aram, 
version was current in our Lord’s day, as the 
ecclesiastical or popular Bible [ef. Gesenins, Gesch. 
d. Hehr, Sprache u. Schrift.^ Leip. 1815, p. 73; Be 
Wette, EinL ins A,T, §57 (ed. Schrader, 1869, 
§ 68) ; E. Bohl, Forsch. nach ein. Volksbibel ziir 
Zeit Jesu, Wien, 1873]. J. H. Thayer. 

ELIAB (nK'^)s ‘God is father,’ A’EXidS, except 
in 1 Ch 15^3, B ’EXia/3a', K* ’EXt/5a7 2 Ch 11^8 b 
’BXicfy, Jtli 8^ B ’EXeta'^, k — 1. According to 

P, son of Helon, and prince of Zebulun, who repre- 
sented his tribe at the census and on certain other 
occasions, Nu 1® 2^ 7^* 10^^ (P), 2. A Reubenite, 

father of Bathan and Abiram, Nu 16^^* (JE), Bt 
11®. P gives, as further details, Eliab’s father’s 
name, Pallu, and the name of another son, Nemuel 
(Nu 26®**)- The father’s name, Pallu, probably stood 
in the original text of Nu 16^^. See Billmann, ad 
loc.i and art. Korah. 3. Eldest son of Jesse, and 
brother of Bavid. ojrj.ufc led Samuel to 

suppose that he must be *«.•!(. cIio- ‘u of J^^to succeed 
Saul. With his two brothers, Abinadah and 
Shammah, he joined Saul’s army at the time that 
Goliath was insulting Israel ; during this time 
Bavid visited his brother in the camp, and was 
addressed by B. in insulting terms. E. had a 
I njiuiod Abihail (see art.), 1 S 16®** 17^®'^, 
I Ch 2 •», 2 Ch ill® : on 1 Ch 27^® see ELlHtr. 
According to the reading of 1 Ch (Heb. the 
name of an ancestor of Samuel — an Ephraimite. 
Variants are Eliel, 1 Ch 6®^ (Heb. ^®), and Elihu, 
1 S l\ See Elihu. 5. One of the Gadite warriors 
who joined Bavid during his wandciing^, 1 Ch 12®. 
These warriors and their doings are described in 
1 Ch 12®* ^'‘*\ 6. A Levite who, - '* 3 the 

Chronicler, was a musician appo . time 

of Bavid to play the r)*flHery in the first 
instance in connexion vUli tJio bringing up of the 
ark to Jems., 1 Ch 15®®^*. Perhaps the name was 
that of a (post-exilic) family of siiigois. Cf, refer- 
ences in Ammiel (No. 3). 7. Ad oi ding to the 

genealogy in Jth 8b a remote ancestor of Judith, 
and consequently a Simeonite, cf. 9 ® ; and with 
‘ Salamiel, the son of Salasadai ’ (8^, cf. Nu 1® (Heb. 
and LXX). G. B. Gray. 

ELI AD A ‘whom God takes notice of,’ or 

‘cares for’ ; hi, ‘knows.’ For this nuance of the 
verb, cf. Gn 18^, Ex 2^®, Ps 1® RY), — 1. ’ExtSa^, 
rej)eated as BaaXeipdi? B, ’BXtS^a^ A, BaaXtX46> Luc. 
A son of Bavid (2 S 6^®), called Beeliada 

(which see) in 1 Ch 14L 2. (’EXtaJa^ A, om, B 
Luc.) Father of Rezon, a Syrian, captain of a 
marauding band which resisted Solomon’s autho- 
rity (1 K 112®). 3. fEXec^d B, 'E\ta5d A Luc.) A 
warrior of Benjamin (2 Ch 17^^). C. F. Burney. 

ELIADAS (’EXm^af), 1 Es ft®®.— In Ezr 10^* 
Elioenal 


BLIAHBA ‘ God hide th ’), one of David’s 

‘Thirty,’ 2 S 23^b IChlP®; ‘the Shaal- 

honite’ of the Heb. text, should be more correctly 
pointed ‘ the Shaalabbinnite ’ (cf. J os 19^2), 

J. F. SXENNINa. 

ELIAKIM ‘whom God sets up’; cf. 

Saboean ; ’EXta/cei/^ {’B\taic£;a n Q®- in Is 

22-")). — 1. Son of Hilkiah, and prefect of the palace 
in succession to Shebna during the latter or middle 
portion of Hezekiah’s reign {Is 22‘^®^*, 2 K 18^®^*= Is 
36^®*). This prefecture, described as ‘ oyer 

the household,’ seems to have embraced the dis- 
charge of all the domestic affairs of the king, and 
V.' - .. po-i'* of the highest rank, being held by 
-I'*, Itni; « I'eir to the throne, after his father 
king Azariah had been smitten with leprosy (2 K 
15®). First mention of the office occurs during 
Solomon’s reign (1 K 4®), and it existed, apparently 
with similar powers and dignity, in the kmgdom of 
Israel as in Judah (1 K 16® IS®, 2 K 10®). Delitzsch 
and others compare i h-* Me i o . ’ngi office of major 
domus {maire du palais). Tne prefect appears to 
have also been Imown as J3b soheriy rendered by RV 
‘ treasurer,’ m ‘ steward.’ Tliis title ifi connected by 
Cheyne {Is. ii. 153) with the Assyr. Mlcnu ‘ a high 
officer,’ from salcin ‘ to set up, place ’ ; but the fact 
that the fern, nisb soHneth is used of Abishag in 
1 K 12 seems rather to connect the word with the 
verb I’bon hiskln, ‘ deal familiarly with,’ from which 
was derived the general meaning of caretaker or 
attendant (see the writer’s note on 1 K I®). The 
title occurs in a Phoen. \r^< »*intior. from Lebanon 
1, 1 ... '.J - -irobably to :ii(i 8 ■ ^tiit. B.C. ; ‘Soken 
<•. t' \>‘ ■ City, servant of Hiram, king of the 
Sidonians’ {CIS l. i. 5). 

E. appears to have been a disciple or political 
ally of the prophet Isaiah, who predicts in flowing 
terms his succession to the office of prefect m place 
of his unworthy predecessor (Is 222"®*). At his 
institution he is to be invested with long tunic and 
girdle, the insignia proper to his office, and is to 
receive as prime minister the title of ‘ Father ’ of 
the kingdom (v.^^, cf. Gn 45®, 1 Mac 11®^), lu 
figiiro, it not literally, as part of the ceremony of 
iiis-iiintion, the key of the house of Bavid is said 
to be laid on his back, i.e. he is to act with full 
powers as the king’s vizier or representative {v.^, 
quoted as a Messianic type Rev 3^ ; cf. Mt 16^2), 
At Sennacherib’s invasion of Judsea, B.C, 701, 
Isaiah’s prediction has come to fulfilment, and E. 
appears as luofcc*. while Shebna holds merely the 
lower office of -(r oo. 

The last two w. of the prophecy (Is 22®^ 2®) are 
involved in considerable obscurity. 

{a) Most obviously ‘ the nail that was fastened 
in a sure place,’ v.^, must refer, as in v.2», to E., 
whose fall will result from the abuse of his high 
position by tlie undue exercise of nepotism (v.®*, the 
vessels Jar^e and small denote the various members 
of hi'S family of neater or less I ir-»»‘tfiurc 
T-::, RV‘all'^the ^ory,* is render id iiy [)A' /-( !» 

‘ tAe whole heavy lot ’). Such a prediction, however, 
is scarcely consistent with the enthusiasm of w.so- 
2®, supposing the whole prophecy to have been 
mitten down by Isaiah at one sitting, either prior 
to E.’s elevation (OrClli), or ‘ after the fate of both 
dignitaries, revealed to him at two different times, 
had found its fulfilment’ (Delitzsch). If, therefore, 
yv,24*25 refer to E., we must conclude (Hitzig, 
Cheyne) that they were penned subsequently to 
the former part of* the piophecy, whether by Isaiah 
himself, or by sonic other hand. 

(5) Gesenius, Ewald, Driver, BiUihann consider 
the * nail’ of v.*® to be different from that of v.^®, 
and to refer back to Shebna, whose fall is to take 
place ‘ in that day,’ i.e, simultaneously with the 
rise of E. 

2. The orig. name of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
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which see (2 K 23^=2 Ch 36 ^). 3 . A priest who 
took part in the dedication of the wall of Jems, 
under Nehemiah (Neh 12^^). 5 . In Mt 1^® 

and in Lk ancestors of our Lord (see 

Gen'ealogy). C. F, Burney. 


ELIALl (A ’EXcaXe/, B ’E^iaXe/j), 1 Es 9 »^.— The 
name either corresponds to Binnui in Ezr 10^ or is 
nnrepiesented there. 

ELIAM ‘ God is kinsman ’ ; ’BXtrfjS, BA in 

2 S IP, and B in 2 S 23 ^“^, where A has OueXia^).* 
—1. Father of Bath-sheba, whose first husband was 
a Hittite, 1 S IP ( = 1 Ch 3 ®, where Eliam is called 
Ammiel ; see below). Eliam himself, therefore, 
may have been a *>. Son of Ahithophel 

the Gilonite, and ■ ■ '» ■ '•! ^ heroes. It is not 

impossible that this Eliam is the same as the pre- 
ceding, but there is no evidence that such was the 
case (2 S 23 ®^). The omission of the name from the 
parallel list in 1 Ch 11 is probably due to textual 
corruption. See Driver, Samuel^ note on 2 S 23 ®^. 

G. B. Gray. 

ELIAONIAS (A ’EXiawj/ks, B ’EXtaXojwas), 1 Es 
— A. descendant of Phaath-moab, •\vho returned 
from Babylon mth Esdras. In Ezr 8 ^ Eliehoenai. 

ELIAS.—See Elijah. 


ELIASAPH ‘God has added,’ ’BXtcrd<^). — 

1 . Son of Deuel, and prince of Gad at the first 
census (Nu 2^^ 7 ^- ^ 10^^ P). 2. Son of Lael, 
and prince of the Geislionites (Nu 3 ^ P). 


ELIASHIB ‘God Tvill (or, does) bring 

back (or, restore).’ In LXX the most frequent 
forms are ’EXeto-oiJ/S (B), ’EXt<roi '//3 (« A), ’EXetao-e/jS 
{a B), ’BXia(re //3 (AB)].— A popular name after the 
Exile ; perhaps, in spite of 1 Ch 2 p 2 , it was not in 
use in pre- exilic times. The persons of this name 
mentioned in OT are — 1. The high priest who 
was contemporary wdth Nehemiah. He was son 
of Joiakim, grandson of Jeshua the son of 
Jozadak, the contemporary of Zerahbabel (Neh 
12’^^ Ep 3 ^), and father of Joiada (Neh 12^® 13 ^). 
He assisted in the rebuilding of the walls of Jems, 
during Nehemiah’s governorship (Neh 3^). He 
can have had no svmpatliy with the exclusive 
policy of Ezra and Nel.euiiah, for hoth he himself 
and members of his family allied themselves mth 
theleadingforeignopponents of Nehemiah (Neh 2^^). 
The exact nature of Eliashib’s own alliance with 
Tobiah the Ammonite is not stated (Neh IS**), but 
a son of Ms son Joiada, during the period of 
Nehemiah’s recall to the Pers. court, married a 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and was in 
consequence driven away by Nehemiah on his 
return (Neh IS^^). This, combined with the ex- 
pulsion of Tobiah from the temple-chamber pro- 
vided for him by E. (Neh 13 ^^*)> must have created, 
even if it had not existed before, an open schism 
between E. and Nehemiah. Cf. fur&er below 
(No. 7 ), and Ryle’s notes on the passages cited 
above in the Cam. Bible ed. of Ezr-Neli. 2. A 
singer of the time of Ezra, who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10^), called in 1 Es 9®^ Eliasihus. 
3 . An Isr. of the family of Zattu (Ezr lO^^, in 1 Es 
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* Ifoie on the (fenuinenefts the name — T^{' 

twice in MT , ;n one case (2 ri 11 all VS3 exc,,] . „ 

ir the other the LXX, ’ " name In spite of thii 

close comparison of t ■ ■■ ■' the correctness of t 

Masaoretic trad tion of the rare name Eliam, which certadi 
occore in Phoen. (CIS 147, on a Sardinian inscription) 

a^st commoner names which appear in the VSS. Amm 
(1 On 3») may be an actual altemati\ e name of the sai 
(cf Jehoiachm and Coniali), or mav be the alteration of 
offenfflve, because misunderstood, name (Eliam bein'? reffard 
as« wdof the people*) into a less exceptional form (Amm 
regardedM^: People God ’) , see further, Grav, Stud in Hi 
Proper :^ames, p 45 » -» 


9 ^ Eliasimus) ; and 4 . another of the family ol 
Bani (Ezr 10^*^), who had married foreign wuves. 

5. A son of Elioenai and descendant of David, 

From the position of the namt ‘ . l 

this E. must have lived after the , . ■ 

as late as the middle of the 4 ^,.* L ;. 

6. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 24^^^^ 

the name of a priestly house in the time of David. 
But see the references and the literature cited in 
Ammiel 3 . 7 . Father of Jehohanan, to whose 
chamber in the temple Ezra resorted (Ezr 10®). 
But the suggestion (see, e ff,, Ryle on Ezr 10®) that 
this E. is identical with No. 1 is not improbable. 
See art. Johanan. G. B. Gray. 

ELIASIB {A^EXLdiTL^os, B NaVe^^os), 1 Es 9 k— A 
high priest in the time of Neh. Ezr 10 ®, Eliashib. 

ELIASIBDS (A ’EXtaVi^oj, B -<re^os, AV 
Eleazurus, perhaps from the Aldine ’EXtd^ou^os, p 
being read for (p), 1 Es 9 ^. — One of the ‘holy 
singers,’ who put away his strange wife. In Ezr 
Eliashib. 

ELIASIMUS ( A ’EXidcrt/tos, B AV Elisimus), 

1 Es 92®.— In Ezr Eliashib. 

ELIASIS CBXiaaeh), 1 Es 9 ®^.— This name and 
Enasibus may be duplicate forms answering to 
Eliashib in Ezr 10^® (Speaker’s Comm.), 

ELIATHAH or ‘God hath come’).— 

A Hemanite, whose family formed the twentieth 
division of the temple service (1 Ch 25 '‘- 

ELIDAD ( 37 ' 5 )x ‘ God has loved,’ ’EX 5 d 5 ).— 
Son of Chislon, and Di I'r.*'. rcpio'-entauve for 
dividing the land, Nuba- i’ (perh» = Eldad, one of 
the elders, Nu IP®** E). 

ELIEH0ENAI(’^'i;^.T^K‘1'. t", 

A Korahite (1 Ch 26 ®, AV : 10* • *•, ' head 

0. ‘ r V} of exiles that returned (Ezr 8k AV 

EiiisotiJiai,, called in 1 Es 8®* Eliaonias. 

ELIEL prob. ‘ El is God ’). — 1 . A Korahite 

(1 Ch 6®k, prob. = Eliah of v.®^ and Elihu of 1 S lk 
2. 3 . 4 . Mighty men in the service of David (1 Ch 
1146.47 1211. 5, chief of eastern Manasseh (1 Cli 
5 ^). 6. 7 . Two Benjamite chiefs (1 Ch 8^®* 8. A 

Levite mentioned in connexion with the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Cli 
15 ®* 9 , A Levite in time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 

311 ®). 

ELIEKAI ('ry'bx, textual error for 
Elioenai). — ^A Benjamite (1 Ch 8*-’®). See Gene’ 

ALOGY. 

ELIEZER ‘God is help’).— See Eleazar. 

1, (li*. f servant, a Damascene (Gn 15 k 

A\ , RViriL 1^ !' 1'* construction here is difficult, 
hut the words can hardly be rendered as a double 
proper name as RV, ‘ Dammesek Eiiezer.’ XVhat- 
ever thq exact construction, the words, unless there 
is a corruption in the text, must be intended to 
suggest that E. was in some way connected with 
Damasciis.^ See Dclitzscli, A'ew Com. on Gen. 
h. 4 ). This same E. is i)rol) the servant referred 
to in Gn 24 , 2. A son of Moses by Zipporah ; so 
named to commemorate the deliverance of XIo^cs 
from Pharaoh (Ex 18 k 1 Ch 23 i®- 1 ^). 3. The son of 
Becher a Benjamite (1 Ch 7 ®). 4 , The son of 

Zichri, cap^t-ain of the tribe of Reuben in David’s 
reign (1 Ch 271®). 5 . The son of Dodavahu of 
Mareshah, who prophesied the destruction of the 
fleet of ships which Jehoshaphat Wilt in co- 
opeiation with Ahaziali (2 Cli 20 6 . An E. is 
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mentioned among the ‘chief men* whom Ezra 
sent from Ahava to Casiphia to find Levites and 
Nethinim willing to join the <»' .V'* )i! to Jeru- 
salem (Ezr 8^®^-). 7. 8. 9. A i'* ; i • Mte, and a 

son of Harim, who had married ‘ strange women/ 
i.e. wives of non-Israelitish descent, in the time of 
Ezra (Ezr 10^®- 10. One of the priests 

^ to blow with the trumpets before the 
- ■ when David brought it from the house 

of Obed-edom to Jerus. (1 Ch 16^). 11. A Levite 
mentioned in 1 Ch 26^5. 12. An E. is mentioned in 
the genealogy of our Lord given by St. Luke (3^®). 

, W. C. Alleh. 

ELIHOREPH (f, f‘(‘—ihly ‘God of autumn,’ or 

‘of ripe age’ ; cf. /'o'o iP-h ' *B\id(p B, ’Evap^<p A, 
'EXidjS Luc.). — One of Solomon’s scribes (1 K I®}. 

ELIHU — 1. An ancestor of Samuel, 1 S 1^ 

called in 1 Ch 6®^ Eliel and in 1 Ch 6^ Eliab (wh. 
see). 2. A variation in 1 Ch 27^® for Eliab, David’s 
eldest son, 1 S 16®. Kittel (in Haupt’s OT) 
emends the text of Ch to 3. A Manassite 

who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12^®. A 
Korahite porter, 1 Ch 26’. 5. See next article. 
6. (’HXeioiJ) an ancestor of Judith, Jth 8L 

ELIHU LXX’EXious, *my God is He,’ cf. 

Elijah, ‘my God is J"’).— Described in Job 32^ as 
‘son of Barachel the Buzite, of the family of 
Ram’; he would therefore be descended from 
Nahor, brother of Abraham (Gn 22^^ J). E. is 
introduced as an interlocutor in the Book of Job, 
speaking after the three friends Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar have failed to convince Job by their 
arguments. He is described as younger than the 
three; he undertakes, however, to act as moderator 
between the disputants, and speaks at length in 
clis. 32-37. But the fact that E. is mentioned 
neither in the prologue nor in the epilogue of the 
book ; that his ■ ' do not add substantially 

to the discussio' , . transition from ch. 38 to 
ch. 39 is abrupt and awkward ; together with certain 
features of style in the speec’ ’ E., — 

have led most critics to the • clis. 

32-37 represent a later addition to the book. 
Lightfoot, Rosenmiiller, Derenhourg, and others 
support the strange conjecture that E. is the name 
of the author himself (see Job, Book of). 

W. T. Davison. 

ELIJAH (i.T^N; in2KP*8-i2^ Td ■ .J ! 4®] 

‘ J" is God ’ ; LXX HXetoiJ ; NT ’HXeft W \ . • ; — 
1. The loftiest prophet of the OT, raised up by J" at 
a crisis in the history of Israel to save the nation 
from lapsing into heathenism. His public life is 
sketched in a few narratives wonderful for their 
vivid representations and graphic details. His 
personal history is full of human interest, and 
presents lessons of the highest ethical and spiritual 
value. His first appearance is surrounded with an 
element of mystery which is in keeping with his 
whole history. There is but a single brief refer- 
ence (1 K 17^) to his origin, and even that is not 
without ambiguity. The words are tr. by AV, in 
accordance with the MT, ‘E. the Tishbite, who 
was of the inhabitants of Gilead.’ If this render- 
ing is correctj it signilies that a certain place called 
Tishbeh or Tishbi of Gilead, not named elsewhere, 
had the distinction of giving birth to llie proi>h( 1. 
Some have sought to identify it with 'Ihisbe of 
Naphtali, mentioned in To IK They point out that 
the correct rendering of (on the assumption 
that it is a common, not a proper name) is not ‘ of 
the inhabitants,’ but ‘of the sojourners’ (so RV), 
which would imply that E. came from another or 
foreim district. But the LXX makes the dis- 
puted word a proper name, and reads ‘E. the 
Tishbite from Thesbon of Gilead.’ This reading 
seems to be followed by Josephus {Ant. viil. 
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xiii. 2). It is supported by the fact that, when- 
ever the word is a common noun, it is written 
Diyin. There seems therefore little reason to doubt 
that E. was a native of the wild but beautiful 
mountain district of Gilead, the ' b- " / 
Palestine, on the eastern side of ■ ' , 

bordering on the great desert. There he had a 
prophet’s nurture m solitude. He always loved 
the ^vild defiles and rushing torrents of his native 
land. Lonely mountains and bleak deserts were 
congenial to his spirit. He learned to dwell 
familiarly on the sterner aspects of religion and 
morality. He had the austere, ascetic, mono- 
theistic spirit of the desert. He learned the fear 
of J" which knew no other fear. 

Noilii'jg is said o'* ’ * , ’ the omis- 
sion i- irj iikirjg c ■ ■ of detail 

with wliLcli i'icth-(criL of some other prophets is 
stated. E. occupied from the first a unique and 
exalted position in the goodly fellowship. He 
seemed to be like Melchizedek ‘without father, 
Avithout mother, ’ *''!«?.';“»•• ' 7, having neither 

beginning of day ■ .s i.-idi- 

tions arose in later times among i‘. »: , as 

that he was Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
returned to life, or an angel in human form. 

E.’swliole manner of life is meanf '-'b ;■ . <■' ' 

against a corrupt civilisation. He ■ - - >ii.» 
habits of the ancient Nazirite, and not a few of 
the characteristics of the modern Bedawin. His 
unshorn locks •' ' ( iirf’:!' (’own his shoulders and 
his rough man I(‘ oT (i.Mici.-. hair (2 K 1®) alone 
make him a remarkable figure in Israel. He has 
the fleet foot of a true son of the desert (1 K 18*^^^), 
and an iron frame which enables him to endure a 
forty days’ fast (19®). He dwells in the clefts of 
the Cherith (17®), ' - "r.-b r a desert broom (19®), 

lodges in the ‘cav( "i ‘[o-i > (19®), and haunts the 
slopes of Carmel. If he enters a city, it is only to 
deliver the message of J" and be gone. His start- 
ling appearances, abrupt speeches, and sudden dis- 
appearances create around his ])erson{iliiy a pro- 
found air of mystery. He is hclioved to be borne 
hither anci thither by the Spirit of J" (1 K 18^^, 2 
K 2^®). He comes down fiom the hills of Gilead as 
the champion and prophet of J" in the dark days 
of Israel’s apostasy. He comes to hear witness to 
truths which ought never to have been denied in 
Israel. Like every true reformer, he takes his 
stand upon old principles. He is the personified 
conscience of the nation. He comes, a prophet of 
heroic mould, to witness by deeds rather than by 
words. 

The spiritual danger which E. was called to 
avert arose out of a political alliance formed 
between Israel and Phoenicia, and cemented by 
the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel, the son and 
the daughter of the allied kings. A covenant 
between two Semitic peoples w^as always supposed 
to imply a friendship between their gods. Its 
natural sequel was a syncretism of faith an^ 
worship. That Ahab did not at first think of 
denying J" is proved by the names he ^ave his 
sons— Aiaziah (J" holds) and Jehoram (J"is high). 
But Ms religious instincts were as dull as his 
political instincts were keen. Brave enough in 
battle, and on the whole a successful ruler, he was 
morally weak, and came completely under the 
baneful influence of his stiong-niinded Tyrian 
wife, a fanatic in her own faith. Ii was to please 
her that he not only erected a temple to Baal at 
Samaria (1 K 16®-) and intioduced a multitude of 
foreign jniosis (lS-“), hut allowed a religious per- 
sociiiion, in vlikli nmny of tb(^ piojibots of J" are 
.said to have b(‘(‘Ti '=-!ai’i (1^^’ llio efiect of 
these events on the roligio'i^ life of T-rael could not 
be small. The people had IhiIkuio been ensnared 
only by tbe gods of the hostile tribes of Canaar 
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wiioin they had subdued. They were now tempted 
yo adopt the cultus of a great allied nation, and 
the ^temptation proved too strong to be resisted. 
Dt-i ]/,'{. ime the court religion, and, if its 

i'i’u no: been effectually checked, would 
E,co'i i.avo isci 0010 the national religion. 

^ To prevent tliis disastrous consummation is E.*s 
life-task. His fiery zeal against the Tyrian cultus 
springs from moral at least as much as religious 
considerations. That superstition had such accom- 
paniments as would soon sap the moral vigour of 
any nation. A patriot as well as a prophet, E. 
comes to save his country. His ruling passion is 
Jealousy for the Lord God of hosts (1 K 19^°). He 
knows the God of Israel as a moral and spiritual 
being, and all his demands on behalf of J" are 
moral and spiritual. The details of ritual do not 
trammel a man of his spiritual force. He knows 
nothing of the Deuteronomic law which condemns 
local altais (1 K 18^-). It is not recorded that 
he ever visits Jerusalem. But Gilgal, Bethel, 
Carmel, and other ancient sanctuaries of the 
true religion, are dear to him. Sinai is, from its 
associations, the holiest ground. He believes in 
a covenant in virtue of which J" became the God 
of Israel, and Israel the people of J". And the 
conviction is burned into his mind that there can 
be no alliance between the God of Israel and any 
other divinity. His j ; ’’ou^v fo * J" is the counter- 
part of J'*- fo It is to E. an 

intuitive tr'i ;i J" can brook no rival in His 

kingdom, and he is amazed that any can doubt it : 
his spirit blazes mth contempt against all ‘ weak- 
kneed ’ persons (1 K 18^^) who halt between two 
opinions. 

It is contended by some critics (Wellhausen, 
Stade, etc.) that E. was not a monotheist, like 
Amos, H osea, and the other literary [ > i o s , S i hat 
he was like the mass of the people .> 1 ' ii.' i tic in 
regarding 3" as only the God of Israel— a local 
pod — and believing that every other nation had 
its own deity, ^ It is affirmed that E. was a ‘ heno- 
theist.' Now, it is sufficiently clear that the faith 
of many of his contemporaries is of this rudiment- 
ary order : the contest between J" and Baal is to 
them a real struggle between rival deities. But 
E.*s lofty conception of J" virtually excludes all 
other objects 01 01 ship — makes all the gods idols. 

It is difficult to believe that the Baal whom he 
treats with such irony and contempt (1 K 18^) has 
to his mind any reality. At any rate, it is but a 
short step from E.'s ‘henotheism’ to absolute 
monotheism. 

The memoirs of E. seem to be derived from 
several sources. ^ The narratives in 1 K 17-19. 21, 

2 K 2, form a unity. Tiic\' \ 00 k shape in Northem 
Israel, as is indicated b\ \ i h , V. 'v\ 

^b:‘l(iT; '0 Judah’ 'l K I*.'*, 1 ' ey •. ■ 

V. ilj ^ under the influence of the literary 
prophets of the Northern Kingdom, about the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.C. These narratives 
are composed in the highest style of literary art. 
Their distinctly popular character is apparent, and 
it has been noted By W. R. Smith that they read 
like a transcript of a vivid oral tradition {Prophets 
of Israel, 116). Like other historical parts of tiie 
OT, they may have lived in the mouths of the 
people for generations, forming a powerful means 
of religious education, before they were committed 
to writing. 

E. comes on the stage of history with the same 
startling abruptness with which he makes his 
first appearance before Ahab. He is sent to 
announce that J" is about to avenge the apos- 
tasy of Israel by bringing a long drought on the 
land. This message delivered, he vanishes into 
solitude. He is ™ded by the Spirit of J" to the 
brook Cherith ^that is before,* i.e, to the east of, 

1 

‘Jordan’ (1 K 17®), probably in his native Gilead. 

See Cheeith. There his life is miraculous!;^ 
sustained by ravens, which bring him flesh every 
morning and evening (vv.'*"^). Prosaic critics have 
tried to eliminate the marvellous element from the 
stoiy. They call attention to the fact that the 
woid D’onp, which is so pointed in the MT as to 
mean ‘ravens,’ signifies with another set of vowel - 
points ‘Arabs,’ with another ‘ merchants,’ or ‘in- 
habitants of Oreb.’ But, not to emphasize the 
fact that ravens eat flesh, which Arabs generally 
avoid, it is to be noted that the marvellous element 
is quite in keeping with other parts of E.’s story. 

In the oral u.idiiion the .> « ' ■^■'ends were 

doubtless ‘ravens’: the < * * . « ■■ not have 

been . ■ . 0 . e h n - ' ‘ rth preserving but ^ for the 
miracu ■ ; which is reproduced in all the 

anpient versions. 

When the brook Cherith dries up in the long 
drought, the prophet goes, under divme direction, 
to Zarephath, a city of heathen Tyre (17®), where 
he is hospitably received by a poor widow whom 
the famine has reduced to her last meal (v.^^). The 
prophet finds a well-spring of kindness in the 
heart of a heathen country. He learns to sym- 
pathize with one of another race and a strange 
religion, and his stern nature is in some degree 
softened by contact with human sufiering. He 
rewards the widow’s charity first by * ' ■ 

increasing her small store of meal ■ , . 

later by restoring her child to life (w.^^"^^). His 
experience begins to prepare him for a higher 
revelation, which he is m due time to receive. 

Meanwhile the king, in his rage against the 
prophet of evil, sends me— into all nations 
(1 K 18^®) to search for E., but they report that 
their quest has been fruitless. For three years 
there falls no rain or dew in Israel. The famine 
is so severe that the king and his chamberlain, 
Obadiah, have to scour the country in search of 
provender for the royal stables (v.“ ). While they 
are engaged in this quest, E. suddenly appears 
before Obadiah and bids him summon his master 

T . 1 !*■■' of the prophet and the king 
is very « ■. ■ vhab has never been able to 

stifle the conscience of an Israelite, and cannot 
withhold his respect from the prophet of J''. He 
bitterly accuses JE. of being the troubler of Israel ; 
but when the prophet flings back the charge, the 
king is silenced (v.^^^*). E. challenges, or rather 
commands, him to summon the >’*0 - of Baal to 

a contest between J" and Baal on Mount Carmel. 

The worshippers of Baal shall sacrifice to their 

God ; E. himself will sacrifice to J " : the god who 
answers by fire, he shall be the God. The king 
consents (v.^®^). The narrative of the contest (1 K 
18^^^*) is one of the grandest in the OT. Apart 
from its historical value, it is precious as an 
id^ representation of the conflict which is always 
being waged between true and false religion, and 
of combatants who are always meeting. On the 
appointed day the king and the 400 prophets of 
Baal, E. and ‘ all ’ assemble on Carmel. 

The prophets of ilj . !, built an altar and 

laid their sacrifice, pray to their god from morning 
till evening, and are excited to a frenzy by their 
fruitless efiorts and the biting sarcasm of E. In the 
evening E. rebuilds the ancient altar of J" — thrown 
down in these times of persecution — and utters a 
few calm words of prayer to J". Tlie lightning 
falls and consumes not only the sacrifice, but the 
altar iind the water pouieii into trenches aronnd 
it. The i)eopl€ fall on their faces, ani with loud 
voices acknowledge that J'* is God. Then, in an 
access 0 / irrepressible zeal, they fall upon the 400 
prophets who have deceived the nation, and put 
them all to the swoid. E, prays tliat the drought 
may cease, and before nigliciall tlieie is a tempest 
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! of rain, in the midst of which the ii'C'-l' . 

seized by a sudden impulse, carried i)y :-i(‘ 

' emotion of trimnph, rolls his mantle together and 
runs like an avant-courier in front of the royal 
chariot all the sixteen miles from Carmel to 
I the gates of Jezreel 

E. imagines that the battle for truth has been 
fought and won, and that his task is virtually 
accomplished. But his triumph is brief. When 
he receives a message that Jezebel has sworn to 
have his life (19^), his sanguine hope for the re- 
storation of the true religion is changed in a 
! moment into blank despair. He feels with a sink- 
ing heart that he has laboured for naught and in 
vain. God Himself has contended in vain with 
human folly. Nothing can be made of a king 
whom miracles will not convince, but who is 
turned round the finger of a woman. The apos- 
tate nation will remam apostate. Seeing all this 
(the LXX and other ancient versions, instead 
of ‘ and he saw it,’ read ‘ and he was afraid,’ 
19®), E. flees for his life to Judsea, and, leaving 
his servant at Beersheba, plunges into the desert, 
where he is alone with J" Weary, famished, and 
heavy of heart, he lies down under a desert broom 
[so RVm ; see JUNIPER], and is willing to die. He 
feels that his life has been a failure. He has 
been worsted in the battle of life, and something 
teUs him that he has deserved to be. He is no 
better than his fathers. He has now nothing more 
to live for. It is vain to continue the unequal 
struggle. All men have forsaken him. He has 
no friend but J", and he prays that He wonld 
release him from his fruitless task (vv.®* “*). 

God is very kind to his servant, first satisfying 
his bodily wants, and then giving him a new 
revelation such as his soul needs. As the prophet 
sleeps under the desert bush, he is awakened by 
, the touch of an angel, who sets meat and drink 
before him, and on the strength of that food he 
goes a forty days’ journey (forty hein^, as usual, 

, a round number) to Horeb (vv.®*^). It is not diffi- 
cult to understand what the prophet seeks at 
that mountain sanctuary. He desires to meet J", 

I Men have failed him : he wants to make sure 
of God. He goes to Horeb to stand where Moses 
stood. His heart cries out for the vindication of 
the moral law. Finding a cave, he lodges there 
(v.®). (In the Heb. it is the cave, either as already 
a place to which r.*'' ' ^ - » ( > c ‘ ‘mI. o: from the fame 
of this single vi . . ''i'- t • 1 ' ■ i.il cave is in a 
secluded plain under the highest peak of Jebel 
Mhsa; see Sinai.) The narrative which follows 
(vv.^"^®) is spiritually one of the profoundest in the 
OT. J" represents to E., by a magnificent acted 
parable, the contrast between law and grace, judg- 
ment and mercy. As the prophet of J", E. has been 
using the weapon of force. He has never con- 
ceived it possible to defeat the enemies of God by 
any other weapon. He has magnified God’s strict- 
aess with a zeal He will not own. And he has 
failed. Force has left men hard and indifferent. 
J" here makes experiment upon E. with his own 
weapon. He visits the mountain wdth a hurri- 
cane, with an earthquake, and with a fire. The 
prophet’s ’wounded spirit is not moved by any of 
these. J" is not in them. But in the calm 
which follows the tumult he hears a still small 
voice (BVm * a sound of gentle stillness ’) which 
thrills his inmost being; he feels that God is 
, there ; self-abased, he wraps his face in his mantle 
and waits to receive the dmne communications. 
He is thus taught the meaning of his failure. He 
is shown in a parable *a more excellent "way.* In 
the heart of Sinai he learns the gentleness of God. 
Others like himself may be vrou by grace, whom 
might and wrrath have failed to move. The 
, kingdom of God comes not so much by startling 
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miracles, but through quiet human agencies and in 
the slow movements of history. E, is therefore 
shown that J" has still a great work for him to do: 
he must shape the destinies of two great nations, 
and provide for the contmuance of the prophetic 
succession. Three commands are laid upon him: to 
anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, J ehu to be 
king over Israel, and Elisha to be his own suc- 
ce'^sor. And he is comforted with the assurance 
that the work in which he has been engaged has 
not been a failure : J" reserves for Himself seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

W ith faith restored E. returns to his task(vy.^®“^^). 
On his way to Damascus he finds Elisha at the 
’ ■ 3 his mantle over him — a symbolic 

. "in ■ ■ claims him as his son and invests 
him witb. the prophetic office. Elisha leaves aH, and 
ministers unto him. From this time E. is never 
alone : he has a companion to whom he becomes a 
true spiritual father (2 K 2 ^^)^ winning his filial 
affection as well as profound veneration.^ 

Here there is a break in the narrative. It is 
nowhere stated by what means E. sought to fulfil 
the other two parts of the commission which he 
received at Horeb. The account^ of the actual 
completion of his task by Elisha in 2 K 9. 10 ^is 
r;' 1 'iHy by another narrator. Nor’ *: ds 
. -v-nicd what means E. afterwards 
advancement of the true religion. But there are 
deeply interesting hints in the memoirs. Cheyne’s 
:• • «..*!. ■■ I ■ 143), 

‘ ! ■ : \. t • ‘ w / '• ■ 'the 

lesson or Horeb was lost upon nim, uo not seem to 
be warranted. On the contrary, there are not 
wanting indications that from the day on which 
E. heard the still small voice there was another 
spirit in him. He does not again attempt to 
suppress Ahah’s idolatry by force. He leaves the 
, ' • \ alone, and waits the course of events. 

I I e ■.< - ot entirely abandon Ms lonely desert 
life, he at least becomes a familiar figure in the 
schools of the prophets at Gilgal, Bethel, and 
Jericho (2 K 2^”'^). ni< pcis(»iinh!> , .-ipJ probably 
his teaching, make n profoinui mipje'S-ion upon the 
young prophets. Tie Icmdles in their minds his 
own zeM for J" ; he transfuses his spirit into them ; 
the homage which they pay to Elisha (2 K 2^®) is 
entirely due to the fact that they perceive in him 
the spirit of the greater prophet. 

When E.’s moral indignation once more flashes 
out against the house of Ahah (1 K 21), it is 
not now for the destruction of idolatry but in 
the cause of ji'^( i JiriJ h'lnnu’u h.. , he appears. 
He has Ik cone ilie dinmiu):' oi liic civil and 
moral rights of the people. Ahab violates the 
ancient laws of property, which are the charter 
of the people’s liberties, ^ forcibly alienating the 
•vineyard of Naboth. He deepens his guilt by 
allowing his wife to compass the innocent man’s 
ruin by peculiarly nefarious means (1 K 21®). 
This crime is the signal for E.’s reappearance 
at Jezreel. On the day after Naboth’s murder, 
the king is pi oc ruling in state to take possession 
of thecovt c(i gnului^, when he is confronted by 
the proplicL, and quails once more before his 
moral indignation. His enemy has found him 
(v.^®). Hm own sin finds him out. His con- 
science condemns him. He stands speechless while 
the prophet’s words of doom smite him like 
thunderbolts : Ahab’s house shall fall ; dogs shall 
eat the carcase of Jezebel ; the king’s whole pos- 
terity shall perish, and their bodies be given to 
the dogs of the city or the fowls of the air (so 
in In the chariot behind Ahab on that 

memorable day was an officer named Jehu, on 
whose mind the words of E. left an indelible im- 
pression (2 K 9^) ; and though the execution of the 
sentence was deferred in consideration of the 
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king’s penitence, this man was the instrument 
chosen by J" for the overthrow of the house of 
Ahab. 

The episode of Naboth’s vineyard produced a 
gicrJ cliange in tliO popular sentiment. It revealed 
:'io true c of the issues in E.’s conflict 

against idolatry. It showed th* . » 1 ‘ ' while 
idolatry went hand in hand . ■ ^ and 

crime, the lol gion of J" was the bulwark of right- 
eousness a’i(i liberiy. At the same time, it opened 
their eyes to the real grandeur of the prophet in 
their midst, and doubtless we are to date from 
this event a great increase in his power as the 
prophet of J", 

It is impossible to determine the extent and 
duration of E.’s subsequent labours. There are two 
other narratives, one of which brings him into con- 
tact with Ahaziah, son of Ahab (B.C. c. 853), while 
the other implies that he lived on till the reign of 
Jehoram of Judah (c. 849-844). It is difficult to 
harmonize this chronology with that of 2 K 3, 
which makes it clear that E.’s career ended and 
Eli si “Jib began before the death of Jehoshaphat 
(c. 87Ir-S49). It is possible, however, that Jehoram 
reigned for a time during the life of his father 
Jehoshaphat (2 K 8^® ; the text is doubtful). 

According to the narrative in 2 K 1, Ahaziah, 
son of Ahab, having injured himself by falling 
from a balcony of his palace, sends messengers to 
the shrine of Joaal-zebub, god of Ekron, to inquire 
if he shall recover. On their way they are inter- 
cepted by Elijah, who indignantly asks them if 
there is not a God in Israel of whom they might 
inquire, and commands them to go back and tell 
the king that his injuries will certainly prove 
fatal. When the messengers describe to the king 
the person who waylaid them, he immediately 
recognizes in him the old enemy of his house, and 
x.n the true spirit of Jezebel, his mother, sends out 
a band of fifty men to capture him. They find 
the prophet seated * on the top of the hill ’ (name 
not given : Carmel, say some critics, hut it is not 
on the way to Ekron). At his word, fire comes 
down from heaven and consumes them all. Another 
band of the same number meet the same fate. A 
third company is sent out, but their leader takes 
warning, adopts a humble tone, and he and his 
men are spared. E. then goes in person to the 
king, and repeats the declaration that his doom is 
sealed. 

This narrative differs widely in language, style, 
and spirit from tliose of the preceding ^oup. The 
prophet’s personal appear aiico has altered (1®) ; his 
name has changed from in'rx to the later form 
and instead of being directly inspired and guided 
by J" as hitherto, he receives the word of prophecy 
from an angel (1®*^). ‘The representation of the 
prophet assumes gigantic propoitions, but at the 
same time becomes rigid and lifeless : it ceases to 
be available as a pattern of human action * (Ewald). 
The narrator tells the story, without apology, for 
the glorification of his hero ; but no narrative in 
the OT presente greater moral difficulties. If it 
is regarded as literal history, one’s moral sense is 
shocked at the destruction of a great number of 
men whose only fault is obedience to the orders of 
their captain and their king. One cannot conceive 
the story to have been penned by the historian 
who related the parable oi the still small voice at 
Horeb. The best comment on the story was sup- 
[)lied by Christ. He condemned with unmistakable 
plainness the vindictive smrit which His disciples, 
hy citing the example of Elijah, sought to justify 
Others besides the disciples have used 
the story as an argument for persecution. E. was 
the patron of the Inquisitors. Even Calvin and 
Beza argued from this narrative that fire was the 
proper instrument of punishment for heretics. But 


the story itself can hardly be regarded as history. It 
is rather one of those imaginative apologues— 
abundant in the schools of the scribes — which 
borrowed the names of ancient heroes to lend 
vividness and concreteness to abstract doctrines. 

The other narrative (2 Ch } is given only 
by the Chronicler, and bears distinct marks of late- 
ness. Jehoram, king of Judah, son-in-law of Ahab 
and Jezebel, having fallen under the S[)ell of 
sensuous Baal- worship, E. is represented as send 
ing him a letter warning him that J" will bring a 
plague upon Judah, by which all the king’s house 
will be afflicted, and to which the king himself 
will early fall a victim. This is the only narrative 
which brings E. into connexion with the kingdom 
of Judah, and the only one which ropre-ent-' 'uri 
as carrying on his work hy meaii'-* or wnii’jg. 
The style and language of the letter correspond 
very closely with those of the Chronicler. 

The narrative of E.’s translation (2 K 2^“^®) re- 
turns to the lofty style of the writer of 1 K 17- 
19. 21. Ewald, indeed, regarded it as the work of 
the same great narrator ; more recent critics con- 
sider that from a literary point of view it is more 
closely connected with the history of Elisha (2 K 
E.’s end is still more mysteiious than his 
beginning. He alone shares with Enoch the glory 
of being ‘ translated,’ so that he should not taste 
death (He IP). Of him alone is it lecorded, as of 
Christ (Lk 24®^), that he was carried up into 
heaven. He is residing at the ancient sanctuary 
of Gilgal (now Jiljilia, between Sliechem and 
Bethel, not the town of the same name on the 
Jordan), where a prophetic guild is established, 
when he is warned that the time of his departure 
is come. His invisible Guide calls him for the 
last time into solitude. The appointed place is 
beyond Jordan, not now in the ravines of his 
native Gilead, iDut southward in the wild region 
of Nebo, where his greatest forerunner fell asleep. 
As he went to Horeb for inspiration in his time 
of spiritual storm and stress, so he is drawn in 
the nni crisis of his life to the mountap region 
m which Moses was summoned to die, away 
from the face of man. But he begins his last 
journey hy visiting the prophetic guilds at Bethel 
and Jericho, probably for the purpose of^ confirm- 
ing the young i)io]>bots in the faith. "Widiing to 
spare Eli '‘ha the pn.n of witnessing the Ja^L liciy 
ordeal, he tenderly entreats him to remain at 
Gilgal. His faithfm companion cannot brook the 
idea of separation: he solemnly vows that he 
will never leave his master. At Bethel the sons 
of the prophets, foreboding E.’s coming removal, 
ask Elisha if he knows that his master is to be 
taken away fiom him. He knows it well, hut is 
too straitened m spirit to speak of it, and entreats 
them to hold their peace. From Bethel E. pro- 
ceeds to Jericho, where he again endpvours to 
persuade his disciple to let him go on this journey 
alone; but Elisha repeats his vow. At Jericho 
some of the propbehc guild wish to question 
Elisha about tlic irripcmdiiig event, but he begs 
them to be silent, bifry sons of the pi o’ the is 
ascend the heights above the city to wj«u ii ilte 
prophet as he descends with his disciple to the 
Jordan. They see him strike the river with his 
mantle ; the waters part ; the two men cross by 
the bed of the river and pass out of sight. As they 
approach their destination, E. asks his disciple if 
he has any last rcque-.t to make. Elisha seeks ‘ a 
double portion* of his mailer's spirit— not twice 
E inspiration, but the portion ot an cldo-^t son, 
who received twice as much as the younger sons 
(Dt E. replies that it is a hard request. 

Spiiicu«*\l gifts are tlie most difficult of all to trans- 
noiit. Nevertheless, he assures his follow'd’ that if 
he piove his fitness for prophetic gifts by remain 
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kg with his master to the end, and looking without 
fear on the dread messengers of the iii visible world, 
his request will not he denied. Tliey now enter 
the dark mountains of Moab. Somewhere here 
J" Himself laid His servant Moses to rest. No man 
knew the exact place. ^The whole region is a 
sepulchre.* As they still aclvance and talk to- 
gether, black clouds gather, r i descends, 

the air is filled with fire, and, ‘ !r !•/'., i -i < appear 
chariots of fire and horses of fire, and E. is taken 
up to heaven in a whirlwind.* Elisha sees him no 
more. He rends his clothes, and mourns for his 
master as one mourns for the dead. He is bereft 
of the prophet who has been to him a father, and 
to Israel a power as great as its chariots and 
horsemen. But he has stood the severe test im- 
posed n^n him, and receives the reward — ^the 
spirit of E. rests upon him. Taking up the mantle 
which has fallen from his master, he returns from 
the scene of the translation to the Jordan, and 
puts his new power to the proof by striking the 
waters with the mantle and calling upon the God 
of Elijah. The waters divide as before, and he 
passes over on dry land. When the sons of the 
prophets at Jericho hear of what has happened, 
and perceive that the spirit of E. rests upon Ms 
disciple, they bow themselves to the earth and 
acknowledge Elisha as their new master. But the 
siory of the translation awakens their scepticism, 
and they send out fifty strong men to make search 
for the missing inophi ^ ‘r'isha trying in vain to 
dissuade them. * Tor ilioe days they prosecute 
the search among the mountains of Moab, expect- 
ing to find E. on some lonely peak or in some dark 
valley, cast away as at other times by the Spirit 
of J . When they return and confess that the 
search has been vain, Elisha gently chides their 
unbelief (2 K 2^8). 

E. is thus removed from the scene of his labours 
before the whole task laid upon him (1 K 19^®) is 
finished. But Elisha and others enter into his 
labours, sons of the prophets animated by his 
spirit are raised up in hundreds, his teaching 
spreads, his spirit penetrates the nation. Then 
the harvest is reaped. After two short reigns the 
idolatrous house of Ahah falls (2 K 9). The 
enemies of J" and of E. perish. Superstition dic-^ 
hard, hut there is never again any ^uestiojs of 
rivalry between J" and Baal. There is no more 
danger of Baal-worship becoming the national 
religion. It sinks into the superstition of a sect, 
known to later prophets as the remnant of Baal 
(Zeph H). 

The weapons by which this reformation was ac- 
complished were mainty spiritual. It cannot bo 
denied that some of E.’s own actions may have 
furnished an excuse for certain deeds of violence. 
It is like a Nemesis that the finishing touch has to 
be given to the work by a man of blood like Jehu. 
Yet it was not the fire and sword of Carmel, but 
the still small voice speaking in the schools of the 
prophets and the hearts of the faithful that again 
made iMael «'i poojdo prepared for J". 

E.*s moral power lies in tlie simplicity of his 
faith. He realizes the belief in J" intensely, and 
lives a heroic life in the strength of it. * J" before 
whom I stand* is his favourite formula (1 K 17^ 
18^®). He stands erect and haughty before kings ; 
bnt in the presence of J'^ he wraps his head in his 
mantle, or crouches to the ground with his face 
between his knees (1 K 18^^ 19^). Stem and 
rugged by nature, a f'rophet moulded for heroic 
work in evil days, he is led through an experience 
which awakens in him the tenderness that is only 
to be found in union with strength. Plis personal 
hist'-'% ^ • ’ 11> the narrative of the breakdown 

and ‘ O’’ his faith, brings him into touch 

with human beings in all ages. He is so great 


that readers of his story are not unthankful for 
his failings. ‘ E. was a man of like passions with 
us’(Ja6^'^). 

Critics differ widely in their estimates of the 
historical importance of E. Wellhausen thinks 
that his infiuence is appraised too highly in the 
biblical narratives. His struggle with Baal cannot 
have possessed t’.c' attributed to it 

from the point of ^ or j. i; ■■ i time. Israel was 
never torn asunder by such a religious commotion 
as that described in 1 K 18. It was not Baal that 
brought about the fall of the house of Ahab, but 
common treason on the part of Jehu [Froleg. 291). 
Wellhausen. is given lO di ' *‘i- the pc.rl tsl 

by - '• r ■!} 01 j'l.'Oi. 

of ■ I ■ .*"he says, *the prophets 

were corn]dc1rly overshadowed by the kings ; only 
to latei iime-^'did they become the principal per- 
sonages.* E. must hide his diminished head 
before Ahab. ‘ He effected nothing against the 
king, and \\ \ f.i'h to draw the people over to his 
side.’ Wellhausen states no convincing Reasons 
for this interesting view. There ’ : ' ■ \ more 

truth in the opinion of those ’ » ^ j the 

history of Israel is essentially the histoiy of 
prophecy. And Kuenen’s estimate of E. appears 
much fairer: ‘The consequences of the struggle 
Avith the Syrian Baal and the victory of Jahvism 
were most important. Had the issue of the con- 
flict been different, the existence of J"-worship 
would have been at stake ; the j « * . " ' , 

danger was an i . i • 

onward the beiiei in *' J biie God of Israel ’ is 
assailed no longer. The prophets of the eighth 
century are able to start from it as a universal 
conviction. Fox this foundation for their preach- 
ing they have to thank Elijah and his school* 
{Religion of Israely i. 360). 

No OT hero fills a larger place in Jewish^ tradi- 
tion than Elijah. How he impressed the minds of 
his own people in after-ages is shown by the 
striking eulogium pronoun cod upon him by the 
son of Sirach (Sir 1 1 b( came a fixed belief 

that E. would appear again for the deliverance 
and restoration oi Israel. This is expressed in 
the very last words of the OT (Mai 4®*®). Jesus 
(lint llii- ( \|)cv;!!';ion was fulfilled by the 
.‘ip’>o.'unnec of Jo’ui \ !.•' linp. [--i |Mt 17^^'^'^). Jesus’ 
cry on the cross, ‘ Eli, Eli,^ was mistaken for a call 
to Elijah to come for His deliverance (Mt 27 ^^ 
Mk 16*®). No prophet is mentioned so frequently 
in the NT as Elijah. The priests and Le\utes 
(Jn l^) cannot understand John’s right to baptize, 
if he is neither the Christ, nor Elijah, nor that 
prophet (like uiilo loses, Dt 18^®). As E, was 
w illi ]ilosos in spiii t at Sinai and Neho, so these two 
prophets n]q»ear together conveising with Jesus 
on the IMount of the Transhguiation (Mt 17®, Mk 
9S Lk 9«>). 

It only remains to be said that E. occupies a 
conspicuous place in the legends and rites of many 
peoples. Among the Jews he is the expected 
guest at every pasbover, for whom a vacant seat 
is reserved. Among the Greeks he is the patron 
saint of mountains, and many summits in Greece 
are now called by his name. In the Homan 
Catholic Church he is revered as the founder of 
the Order of the barefooted Carmelites. By the 
Mohammedans he is often confounded with the 
great and mysterious El-Khudr, the Eternal 
Wanderer, wdio having drunk the water of life 
retains everlasting youth, and appears ever and 
anon to right the wrongs of men. E. is canonized 
both in the Greek and the Latin Church, Ms 
festival being on the 2()l1i July. 

LirERii'ruRF. —Driver, LOT istff ; Wellhausen, Comp. -231 ff., 
Prol<’g. 290 CE Hist oj 2sr. and Jvdah, 641f.; Stacie, Ges. d!. 
K. 1st. 1. 521 ff.; W. B. Smith, OTJC^ 236 f., Preph. qf 
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Isr, 76 ff, 116 ff.; Cora ill, Pr&ph 1-2, 15, 20, 29-36, 157; 

Kittel, Hist, of Heh. u. 213, 2oG " , 273, 279 ; Bwald, HI jv. 63 ff.; 
Craet 2 , of Jews (tr. by B. Lowy), i 204 fl.; Maurice, Pro- 
phets and Kings^ p. 126 ff. ; Schurer, MJP il li. 166 f. lii 
, Kuc;'< ’i. Ret. of Isr. 3117..; V.li. Huit. of People of 
t'O- 1 .. 229-242; 111 j.’JlLfj' 're, IIt>,'jert Leat. p 91 f.; 

’.’dfiO" J^rr'for.s on OT Subwets^ 186, 209; Miiligan, Elijah 
^Men of Bible’); Ghe 3 Tie, MaZlomng of CrUisism; Farrar, 
Books of Kings, U.cu., Walker and Paterson in Expos. Times, 
iv. 262 ff., 321. 

2. (n,^K, AV EHah) A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8^. 
3. 4. A priest and a layman who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10^^* J. Strachan. 

ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OP.— This is the title 
of a lost psoudepigr. work which stands eighth in 
the stichometrical list of Nicephorus and tenth in 
an iT'o v.'i !*. early list. In the first of these it 
is called 'iiXta wpoipip-ov, and said to consist of 
316 verses. In the other its title is ’HXiou dTOKd^ 
\vipif. The Constitut. Ajposi. vL 16 also contain 
a reference to a writing bearing the name of 
Elijah. Origen [Comm, Mt 27®) informs us that 
this work was the source of the quotation in 
1 Co 2* ‘Things which eye saw not, and ear 
heard not,’ etc. Similar testimony is home by 
Enthalius and others, and it is probable that the 
statement is correct, although Jerome {Comm. 
Is 64®, Ep. 57 ad Pamm.) denies it for apologetic 
reasons. On the other hand, there seems to be 
less piobj'blniy in the statement of Epiplianiua 
(ffeer ch. ‘J3), that Eph 5^^ ‘Awake thou that 
sle^est,’ etc., was quoted from the same Apoc. 
of Elijah. Origen makes no mention of this where 
he might be expected to do so, and Enthalius 
alleges that the words of Eph 5^^ are derived 
from a lost r • ; ■'(>', which bore the name of 

tTeremioA. ■' .» • information and for the 

patristic quotations in full, see Fahricins, Cod. 
Pseud. V.T. L 1070-1086 j Schiirer, EJP II. iii. 
129 ff. J. A Selbie. 

ELIIOl the Harodite, one of David’s 

‘Thirny’ (2 S 23®®).— The name is omitted in B, 
and in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11, jio-'iMv owing I 
to the repetition of the gentilie ‘ th'‘* Jl uro* : :to.’ | 

J. F. Steniting. I 

ELIM — One of the stations in the wander- 

ings of the children of Israel (Ex 15®^, Nu 33®) ; 
iipparcTitly the fourth station after the passage of 
tljc Red Sea, and the first place where the Israelites 
met with fresh water. It was also marked hy an 
abundant growth of palm trees (cf. Ex 15*^, twelve 
wells and -ormity i-rl’n-b 

If the iriHiit.or'.iii -if ^ of Mt. Sinai he correct, the 
likeliest place for Elim is the Wady Ghurundel, 
where there is a good deal of vegetation, especially 
stunted palms, and a number of water-holes in the 
sand ; but some travellers have pushed the site of 
Elim farther on, and placed it almost a day’s 
journey nearer to Sinai, in the Wady Tayibeh, 
where there are again palm trees and a scanty i 
supply of bracki^ water. The Greek monks who 
have located Elim at Tdr were probably] guided j 
thereto by the luxuriant palms and a special taste i 
for the c\i ra\ !ig,!'it in miracle. The biblical 
account takes the Israelites from Elim to a camp 
by the sea ; and this accords very well with the 
experience of travellers who go to Mt. Sinai by the 
southern route, camping one night in the Wady 
Ghurundel, and the next night by the shore of the 
Bed Sea. 

It should be remembered, however, that grave 
doubts have been cast upon the popular identifica- 
tion of Mt. Sinai (see SiNAi); and as these doubts 
tnm, in part, upon the identification of Elim and 
of the encampment by the s^, we must be careful 
not to fall into a topographical reasoning in a 
circle, so as to identify Sinai by means oi" Eimi, 
and then Elim by means of Sinail 


L 


It has been suggested that the Elim of Ex 15. 
Nu 33, is only a variant form of the plural name 
Eloth which we find in 1 K 9®®, 2 Ch 8^^, a place 
which was certainly situated near the head of the 
gulf of Akabah, and whose name still survives in 
the Arabic AileJi (cf. the suggestive doublet of 
Hazeroth, Nu 11®®, and Hazerim, Dt 2^). If this 
be so, then the camp by the sea is to be sought for 
in the neighbourhood of Akabah, the position of 
Mt. Sinai is unknown, and the earlier stages of the 
: f \ of the children of Israel are to be sought 
\t: c: ■-* l.:ic of the present Ha/ routo from Egypt 
to Mecca. See Beke, Origines 1839; 

Baker Greene, The Eehrew Migration from Egypt, 
1879 ; Sayce, HCM, 1894 ; and the art. Exodus 
(Koute). j. Beitdel Harris. 

ELIMELECH ‘God is king,’* so the 

name Maiciiiel). — The husband of liaomi and 
father of Mahlon and Chilion, Ephxathites of 
Beth'lehem-judah (cf. 1 S 17^®}. He was driven by 
a famine into the country of Moab, where, after a 
residence of undefined length, he died. He is 
spoken of as if he were the head of a clan in the 
tribe of Judah (cf. Ru 2^-®). This would be the 
Hezronites (1 Ch 2®, cf. Gn 46^®). 

H. A. Eedpath. 

ELIOENAI ‘ to S'* are mine eyes A 
Sinieonite chief (1 Ch 4®®). 2. A B' \ (1 Ch 

7®). 3. A descendant of David win? ii\ v (i ‘«fter the 
Exile (1 Ch 3®®-®^). 4 A son of Pashhur who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10®®), called in 1 Es 9®® 
Elionas. 5. A son of Zattu who had committed 
the same offence (Ezr 10®'^), called in 1 Es 9®® 
Eiiadas. 6. A priest (Neh 12^). 

ELIONAS.— 1. (A’EXiwm'y, B’EXtwm/y), 1 Es 9“ 
—In Ezr 10®®, Elioexai. 2. (A ’EXtow^dy, B -day), 
1 Es 9®®=Ezr 10®^ Eliezer. 

ELIPHAL (V^’^N ‘God hat^' ’‘(1^^,. V). — One of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch IT < !;i'« i. in 2 S 23®^ 
Eliphelet (wh. see), 

ELIPHALAT# — 1. (A ’EXt^dXaroy, B ’EXeff^a’Xa, 
AV Eliphalet), 1 Es 8®^.— In Ezr 8^® Eliphelet. 
2. ('EXet^iJcxXctr), 1 Es 9®®=Ezr 10®® ELIPHELET. 

ELIPHAZ possibly * God is fine gold ’ ; but 
in the absence of analogous meanings this must be 
considered very doubtfm. LXX generally ’BXt<^dy 
(so A in Gn) or ’EXet^dy (so B in Ch and Job, 
except 2^®) or ’BXt^df (so A in Ch and Job, and D 
in Gn 36^®)] is the name of two • 

mentioned in OT. 1. E. appea' ■ i i n' c 

f mealogy of Gn 36 (and hence 1 Ch 1®®*-) as ion of 
sau by Adah (vv.^* and father of Amalek 1^ 
his Horite concubine Timnah (w.^®*®®). In v.^“‘ 
various other sons are mentioned, as ‘ the dukes 
that came of E. in the land of Edom,’ noticeable 
among them being ‘ Duke Teman,’ and another is 
the well-known tribal name Kenaz. See further, 
art, Edom. 2. See next article. G. B. Gray. 

ELIPHAZ (T5*V«, LXX ’EXc<^(£y, an Idumaean 
name, transposed=Phasael?). — ^Described as the 
first, and appaiently the oldest and most important, 
friend of Job. fife is called ‘the Temanite.’ 
Teman was a son of Eliphaz, the eldest son of 
Esau (Gn 36^®*^®); and was a district of 
Idumaea, proverbially loiown for its wisdom (Jer 
49'^). It IS mentioned in close connexion with 
Edom in Jer 49‘®®. E. speaks at greater length 
than either Bildad or Zophar ; his * speeches are 
recorded in Job 4. 5. 15. and 22. He is also more 
moderate in tone than the others ; his first speech, 
especially, is gravely tender towards what he holds 
* Or acc. to others, ‘ My gfod is Melek * (the god-kin^X 
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t^} be Job’s errors. Many of his utterances, taken 
by themselves, contain important truth ; but his 
orthodox statements and maxims fail to cover the 
facts of Job’s case. In his later speeches E. speaks 
more directly and sharply, but he never becomes 
violent or cruel. For an outline of his arguments, 
see Job, Book of. W. T. Davisok. 

ELIPHELEHU ‘may God 

him,’ AV Elipheieh).— A doorkeeper (1 Jh 

ELIPHELET ‘God is deliverance’). — ^1. 

One of David’s sons (2 S 5^®, 1 Ch 14^ (AV 
Eiiphalet), i Ch 3S-8=Elpelet of 1 Ch 14«). The 
double occurrence of the name in Chronicles, as if 
David had had two sons named E., is probably due 
to a scribal error. 2. One of David’s mighty men 
(2 S of 1 Ch 11®*). 3. A descendant of 

Jona Jiun yl On 4. One of the sons of Adoni- 
kam who returned from exile (Ezr 8^®=Eliphalat 
of 1 Es 8®®). 5. A son of Hashum who had married 
Zr foreign wife (Ezr 10®®=^Eliphalat of 1 Es 9®®). 

ELISABETH (’EXtffdL/Scr 

‘God is an oath,’ Ex 6^). — i • / s • . 

the mother of John the Baptist (Lk P^*)- E. herself 
belonged to the priestly family of Aaron, and was a 
kinswoman (triry^ej/is) of the Virgin Mary, though we 
do not know what the actual relationship was. She 
is described, along with Zacharias, as ‘righteous 
before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless.’ Upon her, 
however, had fallen what to a Jewish woman was 
the heaviest of misfortunes, the reproach of barren- 
ness. And not till she and her husband were 
* well stricken in years ’ was the promise of a sou 
given them. Five months later Elisabeth was 
visited in her home in the hill-country of Judah 
by her kinswoman Mary, and the degree of illumi- 
nation which she had reached is proved by her 
acldrc'ssirig Mary as ‘the mother of my Lora* (Lk 
P®). Sec Zacharias. G. Milligait. 

ELISEUS.~See Elisha. 

ELISHA ‘ God is salvation’ ; LXX ’EXettrate ; 

NT ’EXt<ratoj, AV Eliseus). — The son of Shaphat, of 
the tribe of Issachar, the disciple and successor of 
tlifc propliet Elijah. He is first mentioned in the 
till enfold commission with which Elijah is charged 
by J" at Horeb (1 K 19^®). Obeying the divme 
voice, Elijah goes to Abel-meholah (‘meadow of the 
dance,’ probably 'Ain J^elwe/i) in the N. part of the 
Jordan valley, not far from his native Gilead, 
where he finds E. ploughing with twelve yoke of 
oxen in one of the rich level fields of his father’s 
hotiijiyc, ( \ok(' b sing with Ms servants, and 
iic It li [ 1m‘ ; (19^®). Leaving the Mgh- 

way, Elijah passes over to him, and throws his 
mantle over his shoulders— a symbolic act of 
double ■'ipuincjiricc ; he adopts E. as his son, and 
invests liirri w.-li '•lo [uonlicL'c office. No word is 
spoken, but the symbol is understood. Elijah, 
probably resuming his mantle, strides on, leaving 
E. amazed at the sudden caU, and bewildered by 
the necessity of making so tremendous a decision. 
But the young man’s natural shrinking from so 
high a calling — a hesitation similar to that of 
Moses, Tsaijili, Jeicniiab — ^is quickly overcome by 
the conscio 11*^11 (i-^s llinl this is a caU from God. 
Running after Elijah, he declares his readiness to 
follow him, only begging pei mission to retum and 
give the kiss of farevell to Ins father and mother. 
The mention of domestic tics opens Elijali’s eyes 
to the greatness of the sacrifice he is calling E. to 
make : perhaps it is too great for the youth ; at 
any rate his choice must be voluntaiy and de- 
liberate ; the casting of the mantle over him was 


in itself nothing. There is no accent of rebuke, 
but tender consideration for E.’s natural feelings, 
in the austere prophet’s testing words . ‘ Go back 
again, for what have I done unto thee ? ’ E. how- 
ever, has made his choice. He is ready to leave 
father and mother, and houses and lands, and 
marks his act of self-renunciation by a sacrifice 
Avhich has sacramental significance. Unyoking 
the oxen from his plough, he slays them, and 
taking the plough, the goad and the yokes for 
fuel, roasts the flesh of the oxen, and invites his 
people to a farewell feast. Then, having kissed 
his parents, he follows Elijah, and ministers unto 
him. One graphic touch indicates his relation to 
the greater prophet : he is referred to as ‘ E. the 
son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of 
Elijah ’ (2 K 3^^). They seem to have been together 
some six or seven years (1 K 22^, 2 K P^). Ho’v 
and where this time was spent is not definitely 
stated. There is no evidence that Elijah ever 
called E. to be a dweller in desert solitudes. There 
are rather indications that during these years they 
lived in familiar intercourse with the sons of the 
prophets (2 K 2). The narrative of Elijah’s last 
journey shows the deep filial affection, as weU as 
reverence, which he had awakened in 1 *'• T* -< 

See Elijah. From the scene of the I.i < 
Elisha returns bearing Elijah’s mantle, and endued 
with a ‘ double portion ’ of his spirit. Thus began 
a prophetic career in N. Israel which lasted for 
more than half a century, during the reigns of 
Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Joash. 

E. is Elijah’s spiritual successor, but he presents 
in many respects a ' -i'- ' ! o his teacher. 

Only j •’ o ne wear Elijah’s mantle ; 
after . i \ j j • appears no more. He 
wears the common* garments (onjn 2 K 2^^), 
and carries the w’alking-staff of ‘ordinary grave 
citizens,’ sometimes using it for working miracles 
(2 K 4^®). With his bald head, he does not escape 
unfavourable con [uuLof* with the prophet of the 
flowing locks (2 i\' 2 ® . Ik is no son of the desert. 
Brought up at o ptfiC'Jitl fj.jm in the Jordan 
Valley, amid the of home(l K 19^®), 

he always prefers human companionship. He is 
generally found in cities, sojourning at Jericho 
among tne sons of the prophets, or dwelling in his 
own house at Samaria or at Dothan (2 K 6^^-®®). 
A prophet’s chamber is built for him by a lady of 
Shunem (4^®). Elijah’s power was derived from 
communion with J" in lonely mountains and 
valleys; E. is helped by the strains of music— 
‘the hand of J"’ is upon him when the minstrel 
plays (2 K 3^*). 

Elijah’s short career was memorable for a few 
giJiiKl nnd iinpres-^ive scenes, E.’s long career is 
inniked by iririuiricrnble ilecds of mercy. Both in 
public and in private life his activity is incessant. 
He enters palaces not as an enemy, but as a fnend 
and counsellor. Kings reverently address him as 
‘ father ’ (2 K 6®^ 13^^), The kings of Israel, Judah, 
and Moab come to seek his advice in war (3^^’^®). 
The king of Syria consults him in sickness, and 
ofi'ers him costly presents (8'^* ®). The king of Israel 
comes to receive his parting counsels (13^^“^®). Hif 
influence at court and in the army would immedi 
ately secure a boon for a friend from the king oi 
the captain of the host (4^). He is expert in 
camp-life, ambush, and scouting, and more than 
once IS the means of saving the life of the king 
(6^®) Even more tlian in pMaces is he welcome in 
the homes of the people He is ‘the holy man of 
God who passeth by us continually ’ (4®). Most of 
his miracies are deeds of gracious and homely 
benehcence. Elijah began his career by predict- 
ing a famine in the land ; E. begins his by healing 
a spring, that there might not be ‘ from thence an> 
more death or barren land ' (2-^). 
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Several of E.*s recorded words and deeds seem to experiences are set down before the account oJ 
show how much he profited by the chastening Jehu’s revolution ; but the prophet lived 45 years 
experience — and it may be by the direct teachmg after that event, and his mrluence in the 
— of Elijah. He has learned the lesson of tolera- was certainly greater, and his deeds of beneficence 
tion : when Naaman inquires if it is possible to piobably more numerous, after than before the 
reconcile the homage due to Kimmon with loyalty overthrow of his enemies. , . j r 

to J", E. sends him away with a word of peace The narratives are for the most part a record oi 

(6^®). He knows how to temper in «!+ Vo n'er^v': E.’s activity as a seer, divmer, and worker oi 
he forgives his own and his I o..-. , * v . ■ •(,»*■•.! c- miracles, rather than as a prophet in the upal 
when he has them entirely in his hands (6-^). Yet sense of the word. The ordinary prophet is a 
he has his master’s sternness when it is needed, revealer of spiritual truth, and a, preacher oi 
He refuses to speak to Jehoram king of Israel, that righteousness. If he is represented as working 
‘son of a murderer’ (3^6®^). Not in vain was it miracles at all, they ■ o ms 

prophesied at Horeh, ‘ him that escapeth from the teaching functions, .) ■ ■ tra- 

sword of Jehu shall E. slay.’ It is E. who devises ditions of E. represent him chiefly as a won^der- 
the plot that leads to the overthrow of the house worker. He suspends the laws of nature (6 ), 
of Ahab (9^“®). And though he v. o. iw "or his sees future events divines the secret thoughts 
country when he foresees the v ■ the of men ( 5 “® 6^^), and knows what events are happen- 

feroeious Hazael w’’ill bring upon Israel, yet he ing out of sight or at a distance (6®^). .i -d , 

does not shrink from anointing him kmg of It will be convenient (A ogether E. a 

Syria (8^^* deeds in his more private ■ .> - afterwards 

As a prophet E. had no new truth to proclaim. (B) refer to his achievements as the friend and 

But he exercised a wide and lasting influence as adviser of kings. -o,.. , , . 

the head of the prophetic guilds for more than A. (1) Bc' Jordan after Elijahs trans- 
half a century. The sons of the prophets regard lation, E. ( * m* 'I- or sojourns Jericho, 

him with profound reverence (2^^), and obey him lately rebuilt (1 K 16®^) in a ‘pleasant situation 
implicitly (9^). E.’s single aim is to complete the (2 K 2^®), the fertility of whose groves and gardens 
reforms begun by Elijah — to re-establish the was due then, as always, to its perennial springs, 
ancient trutli, and repel iieathen superstition. He At the time of E.’s visit one of these^ springs has 
is a statesman as well as a piop’.i-t \rii'o'jg all noxious irofieiiie^. which make it unfit for drink- 
the prophets, none intervene in ; ’'L h'ptt'.-i iu.l oru.i ing, and injunoii-s to the land {2^®). The citizens 
affairs more boldly than E., and none so success- represent the facts to E,, who, taking salt in a new 
fully. For many years he eagerly watches every vessel, casts it into the spring, and m the name of 
turn of events. When the nation is ripe for J" declares the water healed (2) From J ericho 
) revolution, he summons the destined man at an E. goes to Bethel, which he had lately visited 
! opportune moment, puts an end to the Tyrian with Elijah (2‘^®^-)* Passing through the wooded 
domination, and extirpates the base T 3 Tian super- gorge (now called the Wady Suweinit), which 
fitition. After the fall of the Omrite dynasty, he leads up to the town, he is met by a noisy troop of 
I is the trusted friend an<l w»gp(ioii^ adviser oi the boys, who, thoughtheyweio i»roh!ibiv\ cry i-- 

I house of Jehu, and the "tK.ugt b j ud inspiration of ful to the great and awful Elijah, stand in no lear 
Israel in all its trials. Even to old age his zeal of his youthful successor, and rudelv greet him 
bums unquenchable ; in the closing scene of his with shouts of ‘ Go up, thou bald head ! * E. turns 
life the patriot is as evident as the seer ; and his and curses them in the name of J'\ and two she- 
bequest to Israel is hope (13^®’^®). E. has no stormy bears come out of the wood and rend forty-two of 
spiritual experience like his master, and does not them in pieces. One naturally asks if this narra- 
hold such immediate converse with J", yet he too tive is literal history. The extreme severity of 
has visions. He sees Elijah borne away to heaven the punishment is evidently out of all proportion 
by chariots and horses of fire ; and at Dothan, to the offence. The deed is strikingly in contrast to 
when the town is surrounded by enemies, and his E.’s conduct on other occasions (see especinlly 2 K 
servant cries out to him in fear, he bids the young One MS of the Sept, inseits the word 

man look to the mountains, and see that they are i\i$a^ov (‘they pelted him with stones’), the tran- 
full of chariots and horses of fire round about scriber evidently feeling the moral diffimdtj^. Some 
Elisha (6^^). of the Rabbis say that E. was punished with sick- 
le to arrange the events of E.’s life ness for the deed. The story piobahly hud some 

hi ( i-: (.I'ol'igi* t' I sequence. While the topography basis in fact, but in its present loi in it Icad'^ like a 
of the narrative is often precise, there is a singular folklore tale, of the kind familiar in all lands, 
want of definiteness as to personal names and intended for the admonition of rude and naughty 
dates. The only indication of time afibrded by children. (3) The widow of one of the sons of the 
several of the anecdotes is the mention of the i:io name and place are wanting — ^is in 

‘king of Israel’ ; but as no name is specified, the d. und her sons are about to be taken away by 
reader is left to conjecture which of the foui kings her creditor and sold as slaves. She has nothing 
who were the piophetfe (oiitemjioiarics may be left in her house but a pot of oil, but E. causes the 
referred to. It is unixissiblo lo say in whose reign oil to multiply till it fiUs all the vessels she can 
the cure of Naaman, or the attempt of the Syrians borrow from her uci; Is) or.i*?. TTj;\Lng sold the 
to capture E., took place. In some cases occurrences oU, she pays her do aiiii iin'-s v. nh her sons on 
are obviously giouped together, according to the the sur^ns (2 K 4^ (4) The next reminiscence 

connexion of their contents (2 K 2. 4). In others (2 K 4®”^) gives a charming picture of private life 
no principle of arrangement is apparent, and the in Israel. As E. chances to pass the village of 
loose connexion of the narratives becomes very Shunem (now Sdlam, three miles from Jezreel, on 
awkward. For instance, the siege of Samaria by the the slopes of little Hermon), he is pressed to accept 
Sy.irm- described immediately after it lius been hospitality by a lady of substance. Whenever he 
iMaied ! h.'iT ‘the bands of Syria came no more into passes that way again, he turns in to eat bread, 
the land of Israel ’(62®^*). Gehazi appears in familiar The lady is so impressed by the character of the 
mtercourse with ‘the king of Israel’ after the man of God that she persuades her husband to 
account of ^ his punishment with leprosy (5^ 8^) ; build a chamber on the roof of the house, to which 
and the visit of Joash to E. during the prophet’s the prophet may have free access at all times. As 
last illness is related just after the mention of the a recompense for her kindness, E. grants her fonaest 
death of Joash (13^^*), Most of E.’s deeds and wish: a child is bom to her. After some years— 
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the narrative goes on without break — her son dies 
of sunstroke. The lady rides to Carmel, and 
summons E., who comes and restores the boy to 
life. (5) E. is next found residing at Gilgal, with 
the sons of the prophets, during a famine 
People are subsisting on any roots that can be 
found. One of the young prophets brings home 
some wild gourds Vulg. colocynthidas agri), 
and shreds them into the caldron. But when they 
begin to eat, the taste reveals the presence of 
poison, and they cry out, ‘ 0 man of God, there is 
death in the pot.^ ‘Bring meal,’ answers the 
wonder-worker, and forthwith the dish is rendered 
harmless and wholesome. (6) Apparently during 
the same famine, while E. is still living at Gilgal, 
he is visited by a farmer from Baal-shalishah ), 
who brings him a present of first-fruits — twenty 
loaves of new barley and a sack full of fresh ears of 
corn (Lv 2^^ 23^^). E. bids his servant set them 
before a hundred men. The servant hesitates, but 
the small supply is miraculously rendered sufficient 
for the whole company. (7) The next narrative 
(2 K. 5) gives an account of the healing of Naaman 
— the only miracle of E. which is referred to in the 
NT (Lk 4^). Naaman, commander-in-chief of 
the army of Syria, being afflicted with the most 
mjiligtinnl kind of ' , \ ’ ‘ white variety, v. 2 ®), 

hears of the propln .■* " through a Hebrew 

maid, kidnapped in a border foray and taken into 
his household. He resolves to visit the great healer. 
When he arrives at the prophet’s door, attended by 
his train of horses and chariots, E. sends a servant 
to direct him to go and bathe seven times in the 
Jordan. Naaman, who has expected a deferential 
reception and a coromonial, is enraged by 

the seeming wjhh or (ouik-v, and even more by 
the nature of the prescription. But his servants 
calm his ruffled temper; and when he obeys the 
rophet’s command, his flesh comes agam as the 
esh of a little child. He returns to thank and 
reward his benefactor, but E. refuses to touch any 
of the presents which are pressed on his accept- 
ance. Naaman, made to feel by E.’s self-denial 
that the glory is due to E.’s God, resolves to be- 
come a worshipper of J". He asks permission to 
take earth from Israel, that he may erect an altar 
to the God of Israel ; his idea being the popular 
one, that J'' was a local deity, and could only be 
worshipped on his own soil. E. does not seek to 
correct fiis mistake. He even gives the proselyte 
permission to continue to pay outward homage to 
Kimmon, the god worshipped by the king of Syria 
(518.19)^ Naaman having departed in peace, E.’s 
servant Gehazi follows him, and by dint of lying 
obtains the treasure which E. refused. But E. 
divines his di ho" and dooms him and his 
house to be t\ "<;• v.ah the leprosy of Naaman 
for ever (5^). (8) The sons of the p»o;diot-, who 
are iric roasing in numbers, resolve to bii'Id a, huger 
dwelluig-place by the Jordan, While ihey are 
engaged in felling trees, the head of a borrowed axe 
flies off and falls into the water. It would be vain 
to search for it in the deep and turbid river. But 
a cry brings the man of God to the spot. He 
breaxs off a stick and casts it into the stream, and 
forthwith the iron comes to the surface, and is 
restored to its possessor. 

B. The remaining narratives exhibit E. in his 
relation to kings and rulers, and recount some of 
his services to his country as an inspired seer and 
wise counsellor. (1) E. is with the confederate 
armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom, m a campaign 
against Mesha, king of Moab (2 K 3^^"-®). His 
presence is not discovered till the armies are 
perishing for lack of water. When the three kings, 
in their extremity, come to him for counsel, he 
refuses to have anything to do vuth the king of 
Israel, bidding him go to the prophets of his father 


Ahab and his mother Jezebel. But out of respect 
for jr , h Judah, he consents to give 

his advice, when a minstrel plays before hin. 
and the hand of J" is upon him, he commands that 
deep trenches be dug, and prophesies that though 
they shall see no rain, yet the valley will be filled 
with water. His orders are obeyed, and next 
morning, owing to a plentiful faU of rain high 
among the mountains of Moab, the torrents swell, 
and all the country is filled with water. (2) The 
next narrative (2 K 6^'^) presents the prophet in 
a very pleasing light, fearless though an host 
encamps against him, confident though war rises 
against him, and -i 'ti his treatment of 

his baffled enemh M. ‘. . bands of Syrians 
have made numerous incursions into the north 
country, but all their movements have been 
mysteriously checkmated. Whenever they have 
laid an ambush in ‘ such and such a place,’ E. has 
warned the king of Israel to avoid the spot, thereby 
saving the king’s life ‘not once nor twice.’ Ben- 
hadad, finding aU his designs frustrated, begins to 
suspect treachery in his camp. When he hears 
the true explanation, he sends a strong force of 
horses and chariots to Dothan to capture Elisha. 
After comforting his alarmed servant with a vision 
of the spiritual hosts that always surround the 
dwellings of the just, the prophet goes down to 
meet the Syrians, and in answer to his prayer 
they are struck with blindness (onuD, a word found 
only here and in Gn 19^^ probably meaning 
illusion, dp^e^pla). Then telling them, evidently 
not without a relish of the ludicrous aspect of the 
situation, that they have lost their way and come 
to the wrong city, he offers to conduct them to the 
person whom they are seeking. He leads them 
mto the heart of Samaria. AVhen their eyes are 
opened in answer to E.’s prayer, they find them- 
selves at the mercy of the enemy. The king 
would have (’’(•' •omaI Ihem, but E. enjoins him 
to set food \luin, and send them back to 

their master. An enemy at once so powerful and 
so merciful makes such an impic-‘«ioii upon^ the 
Syrians that their marauding o\ [icd i I ions> entirely 
cease. (3) The next incident ihough intro- 
duced without remark imincJiafoly after the last, 
evidently occurred at a cljil(Miit lime. The king 
of S. *J < great army to besiege Samaria. 

E. I’: li ■ men of Israel to defend their 

city to the last. When the besieged are reduced 
to famine, he still counsels no surrender, and 
heartens the people with the prophecy of coming 
deliverance. The king of Israel — who is not 
named — ^wishes to capitulate. He vents his help- 
less rage upon E., and vows to take Ms life, 
because the prophet will not swerve from his 
purpose even when the people of the city are eat- 
mg the flesh of their own children. While E. is in 
his house giving counsel to the elders of Israel, he 
divines that n itu'-'-cugcr of the king is on his way 
to take his li o, uiui ili.'M the king is following 
close behind. When the king enters, the prophet 
declares that on the morrow there wiU be abund- 
ance of food at the gate of the city. One of the 
king’s officers sneers at the sanguine prediction : 

‘ Yes, no doubt, J" will open windows in heaven ! 
And yet can this thing be?’ E. retorts that the 
officer will see the abundance, but shall not eat of 
it. During the night there is a panic in the Syrian 
host, the camp is deserted, and eveiy part of the 
prophecy f ullillcd. (4) We next find E. at Damascus. 
Ha\inglieard of the mortal sickness of Benhadad, 
he realizes that the time has come to execute the 
commission which Elijah received at Sinai, hy 
anointing Hazael to be king of Syria. No sooner 
does E., whose fame as a iJiophet has now spread 
far beyond Israel, enter the city of Damascus, than 
the tidings are carried to the palace. King Ben- 
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hadad immediately sends Hazael, his commander- 
m-chief, laden with presents, to incmire of the seer 
if he may recover of his sickness. E.’s reply is tm- 
certain ; according to one reading, he bids Hazael 
return and tell the king that he si sail sui-k 
recover ; according to another reading ; ■.(» .. * ii hk. 
and therefore probably authentic), Hazael is to 
reply that Benhadad shall surely die. At any 
rate, E. leaves Hazael in no doubt that the king is 
not to recover, and that Ms successor is none other 
than Hazael himself. But it is a hard task which 
J" has laid upon E. — to anoint the man whom he 
knows as the destined scourge of Israel. E. , as he 
looks steadfastly;^ in the fierce captain’s face and 
foresees the coming evO, bursts into tears. When 
TT / ■ ’ ' what this weeping means, E. shows 

'! -I ‘ The Syrian, who has no ear for the 
tale of Israel’s sufferings, and thinks only of the 
promise of personal distinction, replies ironically 
that the task is too great for a dog like him. But 
E. assures him in plain words that J" has chosen 
Mm to he king of Syria. (5) The chief business of 
E.’8 life is to avenge the crimes and apostasy of 
the house of Ahab. The mission to anoint Jehu 
king over Israel, which Elijah did not live to fulfil, 
must he carried out by his successor. During a 
war between Israel ana Syria for the possession of 
Ramoth-gilead, Ahab’s son Jehoram is wounded, 
and goes home to Samaria to be cured. His 
ally the king of Judah leaves the army, and goes 
to visit him (8^')» During their absence E. calls 
one of the sons of the |noji'n is, and tends him to 
Ramoth-gilead, with in-<i ; (icr’oris lo .<-cck out Jehu, 
ana secretly anoint him king. As soon as Jehu 
divulges the secret to his brother officers, they 
proclaim him king, and the whole army at once 
espouses his cause. The nation has long been 
ready for a change, and the house of Omri fails 
without being able to strike a blow in self-defence i 
(9^**'*). (6) E. lives to extreme old age, and his last 
“j'; ’ ' ; '6 given to his country. It is sad to 

: I ■ ‘ , in spite of all his labours, Israel has 
become feeble and dependent. During the reigns 
of the pusillanimous sons of Jehu, the Syrians have 
done to Israel according to their wiu, and the 
nation has more than once been brought to the 
verge of extinction. But Jehu’s grandson Joa^-h is 
a youth of gi-eat promise, and E. sees in him one 
capable of making Lraei once more independent 
and pi 051)010 us. The young king comes down to 
visit The 4;Lr<vl mophet as he lies on his peaceful 
death- bod ,13’ The king is moved to tears. 
No words could he more appropriate than those in 
which he addresses the prophet : ‘ My father, my 
father, the chariots^ of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.* E. has still the spirit of the master to 
whom he first applied these words (2 K 2^^). To 
impress on the young king’s mind a sense of his 
duty, he uses a fine piece of symbolism. The 
window is opened eastward, toward the country 
of the enemy, the king’s how is pointed in that 
direction, the prophet’s consecrating hand is laid 
on the king’s right hand, and *the arrow of J"’s 
deliverance, of deliverance from Syria,* is dis- 
charged. The king is thou corn in an (fed to take up 
a sh^ of arrows and smite the ground. He smites 
only three times, and halts. This does not please 
the zealous old prophet : before closing his eyes he 
would fain have foreseen that the enemies of 
the people of J" would be defeated five or six 
times ; as it is, the king has only energy enough to 
smite them thrice. 

There is one other tradition regarding E., and 
that the most marvellous of all. His wonder- 
workin|j power does not terminate with his life. In 
the spring of the year after his decease a burial is 
taking place in the cemetery which contains his 
sepul^e, when it chances that a band of maraud- 


ing Moabites comes in sight. The mourneis, in 
their eagerness either to atcack or to escape from 
the invaders, hastily place the corpse in the tomb 
of Elisha. No sooner does the body touch the 
bones of the prophet than the dead man revives 
and stands upon his feet (13^°^*) 

The foundation of E.’s character is laid in the 
strong afiections of his home-life (1 K 19^). He 
learns to call the great ascetic prophet his ‘ father,* 
but he never ceases to be attached to his fellow- 
men. While his career is less impressive than that 
of Elijah, his achievement is to make a common life 
illustrious. It cannot be said that all the narra- 
tives show him in an equally favourable light, 
but on the whole he is represented^ as hmnane, 
large-minded, tender-hearted, a ■ ’ 'leci to 
comfort, heal, and reconcile. ■ side- 

lights are thrown on his character. Jlis quick per- 
ception of the fitness of things is evidenced by his 
choice of beasts for a hurnt-ofiering and fuel for 
his sacrifice (1 K his sense cjf humour by his 
treatment of the Syrian emissaries (2 K 6^®), and 
his tenderness of heart by his tears over Israel’s 
coming misfortunes (2 K 8^^). He is constantly (29 
times m all) called the man of God, and he proves 
his love of God by loving men. His religion is to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
(2 K 4^), And amid all the seductions of court 
favour he retains the true prophetic simplicil^- of 
character and contempt for worldly wcahli 
Like his great master Elijah, he is eulogized by 
I the son of Sirach (Sir 48^®-^^). 

! Some of E.*8 miracles — the dividing of the 
Jordan, the increase of the widow’s oil, the restora- 
tion of the Shunammite’s son — are almost identical 
with the recorded miracles of Elijah. The heal- 
ing of the leper and the multiplying of the barley 
loaves bring to mind some of the miracles of Jesus, 
But it has often been remarked that to find 
parallels to the miracles of the iron axe-head made 
to swim, the noxious well healed with salt, the 

S )ned pot rendered harmless with meal, and the 
man quickened by the touch of the prophet’s 
bones, we must go outside the Scriptures. Stanley 
says that ‘E.’s works stand alone m their likeness 
to the acts of the mediseval saints. There alone in 
the sacred history the gulf between biblical and 
ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.* And 
^*0 iv r.ii - ibe stories of E. to ‘other Jewish 
‘‘j <'o 1 . < r. for edification in the schools of 

the prophets, but no more intended for perfectly 
literal acceptance in all tbeir details than the life 
of St. Anthony or St. Erancis.* 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church, his 
festival being on the 14th of June, 

Liter A.TrnE.—Dnver, LOT 185 f, ; Wellhausen, Comp. 286 ff. ; 
W. R Sraiih, Troph. 0/ Isr, 85 fE., 116, 208 f.; Cornill, Isr, 
Proph 14 f, 33 ff., Kittel, Bist. of Heb, ii. 214 f., 268, 278, 
280 ft. , 290, 292 f.; Farrar, Bks, ofKingSi ll. cit. ; Kuenen, Pet. 
of Isr. i. S60fl. ; Graetz, Bist. of Jews (tr. by B. Lowy), 1. 213 ; 
Renan, Hist, of People of Isr. (Eng. tr.), u. 229 ff. ; Montefiore, 
Bibbert Lect. p. 94 f. ; ^fanrifc. Prt.i 'lets arid KingSy 142 ; 
Liddon, Sermons on OT Sitbp ots, lO.Vli.il. 

, J. Straohaw. 

ELISHAH ’EXiird, ’EXeio-af, Elisa).--TU 

eldest son of Javan according to Gn 10^ In Ezk 
27^^ the Tyrians are said to have procured then 
purple dye from the ‘isles’ or ‘coastlands* of E., 
which shows that we must look for the locality in 
the Greek seas. Josephus {Ant i. vi. 1) Meutified 
E. with the JSolinii- ; plioiK'f icfilly, however, this 
is impos.5iblB ; mon'oxc'r. (ii'-^'k eihnology made 
^olus tfie brother, and not the son, of Ion, the 
Heb. Javan. Many modern writers have seen Elis 
in E.j but the name of Elis properly began with 
digapima, and is probably the same as the Lat. 

Dilirnaiin proposed to identify E. with 
Southern Italy, and Movers \vith Carthage ; both 
identifications, howevei, are inconsistent with the 
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statement that it was the source of the purple dye, 
and it is difficulc to find any name on either the 
Italian or the African coash which can be com- 
pared with that of Elishah. 

The Tel el-Amarna tablets have thrown a new 
light on the question. Several of them are letters 
to the Pharaoh from ‘the king of AJasia,’ a 
country which a hieratic docket attached to one 
of them identifies with the Egyptian Alsa. Alsa, 
sometimes readArosa, was overrun byThothmesiii., 
and is mentioned in the list of his Syrian conquests 
cngi.'vcd 071 I he walls of Kamak (Nos. 213 and 
23i>; {R&meil de Travaux, x. p. 210) 

makes Alsa or Alasia the northern part of Coele- 
Syria. An unpublished hieratic papyrus, however, 
now in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, which de- 
scribes an embassy sent by sea to the king of 
Gebal in the time of the high priest Hir-Hor, 
states that the Egyptian envoys were wrecked on 
the coast of Alsa, where they were afterwards 
liospitably entertamed by the queen of the country. 
Alsa or Alasia therefore must have adjoined the 
Mediterranean, and Winckler and W. Max Muller 
accordingly propose to see in it the island of 
Cyprus. Conder had already suggested that 
Alasia and E. are one and the same. The two 
chief objections to the identification with Cyprus 
are that the ordinary Egyptian name of that 
island was Asi, and that Thothmes in. includes the 
country among his Syrian conquests. 

^ It is tempting to identify E., on the phonetic 
side, with the Greek Hellas. We might assume 
that the Egyptian form of the name, Alsa, was 
takp fropa the cuneiform Alasia, in which the 
initial aspirate of the Greek would not be expressed. 
But the Homeric poems seem to show that the 
name of Hellas could not have migrated from 
its original home in northern Greece to the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean so early as the age of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets. Moreover, as late as 
the reign of the Assyrian Sargon, Cyprus was still 
known to the inhabitants of Asia as ‘ the country 
of the lonians,’ not of the Hellenes, while a Yivana \ 
or ‘Ionian’ is mentioned in two of the Tel el- 
Amama letters. The termination of Alasia im- 
plies a Greek adjective in -<rtos, and it is po'-'ihle 
that Crete, rather than Cyprus, is in I ended by i!ic 
name. 

ijTMiATUWi.— Sayce, ECM 130 ; Conder, Bible and the East. 

A. H. Sayce. 

ELISHAMA ‘God has heard’). — 1. A 

prince of the tribe of Ephraim at the census in the 
wilderness, son of Ammihud, and grandfather of 
Joshua (Nu 1^® 2^®, 1 Ch 7^). 2. One of David’s 
sons, bom in Jerusalem (2 S 5“, 1 Ch 3® 14'^). 3. 
In 1 Ch 3® by mistake for Elishua (which see) of 2 S 
5^®, I Ch 14®, 4. A descendant of Judah, sou of 

Jekamiah (1 Ch 2^). 5. The father of Ncthauiah, 
and grandfather of Ishmael, ‘of the seed royal,’ 
who Killed Gedaliah at the time of the Exile (2 K 
25^, Jer 41^). Jerome, following Jewish tradition, 
identifies him with No. 4. See Sayce ROM 380 f. 
6* A scribe or secretary to J ehoiakim ( J er 36^ ^^). 

7. A priest sent by Jclio.sliaphat to teach the law 
in the cities of ,)udah (2 Ch 17®). R. M. Boyd. 

ELISHAPHAT hath judged ’).— One 

of the captains who helped Jehoiada to instal long 
Joash (2 Ch 23^). 

ELISHEBA ‘God is an oath’), LXX, 

B, ’EXia-ajSsr A^ (cf. Lk l"^), daughter of 
Amminadab, sister of Nahshon, a prince of the 
tribe of Judah, and wife of Aaron. The name 
occurs only in Ex 6^ (P). W. C. Allen. 

ELISHUA 2 S 1 Ch 14®).— A son of 

David born at Jeruklem. The variant in 1 Ch 3®, 


m 


I is due to the similar name occurring in the 

next line. J. F. Stenninq. 

ELIUD (’EXiot'5). — An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1^). 
See Genealogy. 

ELIZAPHAN ‘God has protected’; cf. 

Phoen. ^EXeLoraepdp). — 1. Prince of the Kohath- 

ites, son of Uzziel, Nu 3®®, 1 Ch 15® (’EXto-at^dr), 
2 Ch 29^® = Elzaphan (jry^N*, 'EXeKra^^dp), Ex 6^^, Lv 
10^ P. 2. Zebulun’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 34^® P). G. H. Battersby. 

ELIZUR ‘God is a Rock,’ cf. ZimiEL, 

’EXetcrodp). — Prince of Reuben at the first census (Nu 
1® 2^® 7®^’ ®® 10^® P). A similar name occurs in the 
Zinjerli inscriptions (8th cent. B.C.), Bir-tsfir, ‘the 
god Bir is a rock’ (Hommel, Anc. Heh. Trad^ 
320), or Bar-tshr, ‘ son of a rock ’ (D. H. Muller). 

G II Battersby 

BLKANAH ‘God has possessed’). — 1. The 
second son of Korah, brother to Assir and Abi- 
asaph, one of the clans of the Korahites (Ex 6^). 
We are told that ‘ the children of Korah died not ’ 
in the overthrow of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
(Nu 26^^). 2. The son of Jeroham, the son of Elihu, 
the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, an Ephraimite 
of Ramathaim-zophim, of the hill country of 
Ephraim, the husband of Hannah, his favourite 
wife, and Peninnah. Hannah felt her childlessness 
very much, especially as Penmnah mocked her 
for it ; hut E. endeavoured to comfort her. At 
length, after several yearly visits to the temple at 
Shiloh, Hannah was promised a son. This son was 
called Samuel, and Hannah and her husband offered 
him to the Lord when he was but an infant, and 
left him with Eli on their return to Ramah (1 S 
2^^). 3. The son of Assir, the son of Korah (1 Ch 
6^), aijpaieiitly identical with (1), and an ancestor 
of (2). 4. Tiie father of Zuph or Zophai (1 Ch 

628.85), 5, An ancestor of Berechiah, the son of 
Asa, ‘ that dwelt in the villages of the Netopha- 
thites’ (1 Ch 9^*). 6. One of David’s mighty men, 
a Korahite (1 Ch 12®). 7. One of the two door- 
keepers for the ark (1 Ch 15^), perhaps identical 
with (6). 8. ‘ That was next to the king,’ slain in 
the reign of Ahaz with ‘ Maaseiah the king’s son, 
and Azrikam the ruler of the house,’ by Zichri, ‘ a 
mighty man of Ephraim ’ (2 Ch 28'^). 

H. A, Redpath. 

ELKIAH (‘E\/c€td). — An ancestor of Judith, 
Jth 81. 

ELKOSHITE (’t;?p^Kn,LXX*EX«:e<ra£os).— A gentflic 
adjective employed to describe the prophet Nahum 
(D), implying Hint « jiljice immed Elkosh was his 
birthplace. Tliree i- or-iiiicjiuoii'- have been pro- 
posed for the latter. (1) Jerome (in his Comm.) 
locates Elkosh at a village in Galilee named Elcesi 
(cf. also Capernaum = c'nj 159 (?), ‘village of 
Nahum’). (2) In a work ascribed to Epiphanius, 
On the Prophets^ how they died and where they 
were buried, we are told that ‘Nahum was of 
Elkosh, beyond B^t Gabrd, of the tribe of Simeon.’ 
This BSt Gabr6 is Beit Jihrin, the ancient Eleu- 
tliei oj)olis, N.E. of La chi^h (3) Mediaeval tradition 
conneclod Nahum \mi1i Elhmh on a tributary of the 
Tigris, 2 day^’ journey N. of Mosul (Nineveh). We 
must be <*c»r;c'ii ’.o lca\t‘ the prophet’s birthplace 
uncertain, although weighty considerations plead 

* For this name see art. Ramathaim-zophim. In 1 Ch 638-38 


in the first of these places there is no connecting link between 
the Elkanah mentioned and Samuel. The usual explanation 
given of ^hi'! d-'-'rcnancy is that the Levites in any 

I. II ■ : :: ■ a- part of the tnbe amongst whom 

they were dwelling- ; but this doer not seem very saiaafactoiy. 
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in favour of the second of the above identifica- 
tions. 

LrrERATUBJt.— A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Introd. § 1 ; Nestle, 
Zeitsch. d. dmtsch, JPal. Verems, i. 222 £P (transL m PEFSt 
(1879), p. 136 ff.) ; Q, A. Smith, Hist, Geog. 231 n. 

J. A. Selbie. 

ELLASAR ’EXXao-dp, Pontus), — Arioch, 

king of Ellasar, was one of the vassal Babylonian 
kings who took part along with their suzerain, 
Chedor-laomer of Elam, in his campaign against 
Canaan (Gn 14^). In the early days of Assyri- 
ology (see F. Lenormant, X'/ ^primitive d& 

la (JhalMe (1875), pp. 377 -le was alpady 
identified by the deciplierers of the cuneiform 
In^^eriptions with Eri-Aku, king of Lpsa, who 
was called Rin'-Siu for Tlhi'.-.Agii' by his Semitic 
subjects. The iJc'iJ i.‘t j ion !•; " r‘ow been verified 
]w further discoveries, which have shown that 
Eri-Aku was a contemporary of Kudur-Lagamar 
(Chedor-laomer) of Elam, Tudghula or Tid'al, and 
Khammnrabi or Ammi-rahi, whom recent research 
has proved to be the Am-raphel of Genesis. Larsa 
is now represented by the mounds of Senkereh, in 
T ovw crBaJivlo i';*. , on the east bank of the Eiipbiatcs 
i R«i 1 1 . 0 . it** tr\ '!v'ay between the si Los of riceh 
{Warka) and Ur {Mukayyar), One of its early 
names was Ararma, and it was celebrated for its 
temple and worship of the Sun-god (see Sayce, 
Beltgion of the AnC‘ •' T ’. T ■ pp. 166, 167). 
The temple, called i{“ ’ '^emites, was of 

veiy ancient date, and had been restored by Ur- 
Bau (?), B.C. 2700, by Khammurabi, by Nebnchad- 
rezzar, and by Nabonidus, Among the ruins of 
its library and tombs Loftus found fragments of a 
mathematical work {Chaldcea and Susiana, pp. 
255, 256). The biblical form of the name probably 
represents 61 Larsa, ‘the city of Larsa’ (but see 
B^’s note on Gn 14^ in Haupt’s OT). 

Litbrattjrb. — Sayce, EOM 165flP. ; Loffcos, Ckaldcea and 
Susianar 240 ff. ; Deiitzsch, IVo tagi das Parodies ? 223 f. ; Tiele, 
Gesch. i. 86 ; Schrader, COT on Gn 14. See also Hommel’’s art. 
Babylonia, p. 226b in present voL, and bis TL'irew 

Traditim, 148 f. A. H. CJ*-. 

elm. — ^A mistranslation of AV for terebinth 
{Bob4^% 

ELMADAM (’EX/ta5cf^, AVElmodam, perh. 

Gn 10^).“An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3^). See 
Genealogy. 

ELKiAM ‘God is pleasantness ’). — ^The 

father of two of David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11^). 

ELNATHAN ‘ God has given ’ ; cf. rnfi'), 2 K 
248, jer 26-^^ Ezr -1. The father of 

Nehushta, the mother of Jehoiachin. 2. The son 
of Achbor. A person of influence in Jehoiakim’s 
court. He was the chief of those sent to Egypt to 
fetch Uriah, who had offended Jehoiakim by his 
prophecy, and one of those who had entreated 
Jelioiakim not to bum the roll. It is possible that 
(1) and (2) are the same person, but by no means 
certain when we consider the commonness of the 
name. 3. The name occurs no fewer tlian three 
times in the list of those sent for by Ezra when he 
encamped near Ahava in the course of his journey 
to Jems., twice among the chief men, and also as 
one of the teachers. But it is extremely probable 
that the second occurrence of the name is a corrupt 
reading, arising out of the following name Nathan. 

F. H. Woods. 

BLOHIM.— See Gob. ELOHIST.— See Hexa- 
TEirCH. 

BLOL—See Eu. 

BLOK *a terebinth ’). — L Of the tribe of 


Zebulun, one of the minor judges (Jg 12^^-^). All 
that IS told of him is simply that he judged Israel 
for ten years, that he died, and was buried in Elon 
(pVi?) in Zebulun. The MT points Aijalon ; 
but the distinction thus made between the name 
of the; ’ .» ’ ‘ 

Baer, Lion> et Jaa. p. i ' ' ' ’ 

both verses. 2. A son of Zebulun (Gn 46^^, Nu 26^®, 
where '’■onfilic name Elonites occurs). 3. A Hittite, 
ihe faUier-iii'iaw of Esau (Gn 26^ 36^). 

G. A. Cooke. 

ELON (i’»‘?’K), Jos 19^.— A town of Dan, perhaps 
the same as Elon-beth-hanan (l^K 4®), which was 
in Solomon’s province corn -;. 0 ’kV. rig to the terri- 
tory of Dan. The site of seems too far 

E., being in Benjamin. In some MSS Elon and 
Beth-hanan are made distinct places, in which case 
the latter may he Ananiah, and the former is 
unknown unless Aijalon was the <f 'j. ! •;.! 1 . n<lkig. 

(* 1:. t -/NIJI if. 

ELON-BETH-HANAK.— See Elon. ELOTH,— 
See Elath. 

ELPAAL ‘ God of doing’ (?)). — The head of 
a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8^^* ^®). See GENE- 

ALOGY. 

ELPARAK (Gn 14«).— See Paban. 

ELPELET W Elpalet). — One of David’s 

• oil'-- L.' 'll i • : "^o. 1. 

-EL-SHADDAL—See GoD. 

ELTEKEH (Jos 19^ 212 ® A town 

of the territory of Dan, mentioned in connexion 
with Ekron and Gibbethon. It is probably the 
same as Altaku (Al-ta-ifeiu-u), a town mentioned in 
the Prism Insciiption ot Sennacherib as the scene 
of the defeat ot the Philistines and their Egyp. 
allies by the Assyrians in the days of Hezekiah. 
G. A. Smith [LCist. Geog, p. 236) urges that Altaku 
(Eltekeh) cannot have been situated up the valley 
of Aijalon, where it is marked on the PEF map, 
for such a site is unsuitable as the meeting-place 
of the main Assyr. and Egyp. armies. The PEF 
identification may, however, be correct, and the 
fight may have been between detachments. Yet 
a site near Ekron suits Sennacherib’s narrative, 
for after taking Altaku he tells us next that he 
took Ekron (ibn-kar-ru-na). In any case it is 
improbable that the retreat of Sennacherib was 
the result of the encounter. W. E. Barnes. 

ELTEKOK (fp^lp^), Jos 15“. — ^A town of Judah, 
noticed with Maarath and Beth-anotb. It was in 
the mountains. The site is nnknown. Possibly 
Tekoa. 

ELTOLSD Jos A to-wn in the ex- 

treme S. of Judah, given to Simeon (19^) ; probably 
Tolad (1 Ch 4 ^^^^ The site is nnknown. 

ELUL {^3!?^, ’EXoiJX, MM, Neh 6^®, 1 Mac 
See Time. 

ELUZAI ‘God is my strength’). — One of 
the mighty men who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 

ELYMAEANS.— See Elamites, 

ELYMAIS (’EXiJgais). — This name, which repre 
sents the OT Elam, was given to a district of 
Persia, lying, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744), 
along the southern spurs of Mt. Zagros, S of Media 
and N of Susiana. In 1 Mac 6^, according to the 
common reading, which is adopted by the AV, 
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Elyniais is named as a rich city in Persia. No 
such city, however, is mentioned elsewhere, except 
hy Josephus (Ant XIL ix. 1), who is simply follow- 
ing 1 Mac. There can he no doubt, therefore, that 
we should correct the text with A 
M (iy At>jj,ats), and most cursives, and read * in Ely- 
mais in Persia there was a city ’ ; so Fritzsche and 
EV. In the year B.c. 164 Antiochus Epiphanes 
made an unsuccessful attack upon the rich treas- 
ures of a temple of Artemis in this province, but j 
the name of the place is unknown. Polybius 
(xxxi. 11), like 1 Mac, merely speaks of the temple 
as being in Elymais ; while Persepolis, which is 
mentioned by the later account in 2 Mac 9^, was 
not situated in this district. Comp, Rawlinson 
[Speaker's Comment,)^ and Struck and Zockler on 
1 Mac 6\ H. A. White. 

ELYMS.— See Barjesus. i 

ELYON.— See El El^ok, God. 

ELZABAD(n«^>$!‘0. ).— 1. AGadite 

chief who joined Da' ^ 2. A Korahite 

doorkeeper (1 Ch 26^). 

EMADABUN ('H/ia5a^oi5v, AV Madiabun, after 
the Aldine text Uabia^ovv), 1 Es 558 (53 LXX).^E., 
of the sons of Jesus (AV ‘the sons of Madiabun’), 
is mentioned among the Levites who super- 
intended the restoration of the temple. There is 
no corresponding name in the parallel Ezr 3®, and 
it is omitted in the Vulg. : it is probably due to a 
repetition of the name which follows, Ei’Xda§oi/j'. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

EMATHEIS (B A AV Ama- 

theis), 1 Es 9^. — Called Athlai, Ezr 10^. 

EMBALMING.— See Medicine, 

EMBROIDERY was the ornamentation of cloth, 
usually linen, by means of variegated colour and 
artistic design. 

(1) pifri tashbez (the verb in Pi, and Pn. occurs Ex 

28-'^* 88 [all], the noun niqifD 8 times in Ex 28. 39, 
and in Ps 45^*) ig xiged (only) of the high priest’s 
coat (mn^). AV has ‘broidered,’ RV ‘cnequer- 
work,’ Ex 28i This was simply a surface device of 
lustre upon one colour giving an effect of broken 
light, like the sparkle of jet-bead ornament. Work 
of this kind is still done by hand by the Jewish 
women of Damascus, and by the people around 
Iconium. The coat is cut in two kinds of material, 
the outer one often of silk or of shining linen, the 
inner of white or coloured cotton. Tnen threads 
of cotton-twist are inserted between the two, and 
are carefully and patiently stitched in according 
to pattern. This has been copied in modem manu- 
facture in such articles as the white honeycomb 
bedcover, except that the liand-wTought article is 
the same on both sides. This ornamental effect of 
li;iht upon a uniform surface seems to be the origin 
Old a mask in all its beautiful varieties. The ‘ coat ’ 
of the high priest would be of this description, 
either sewn hy hand or woven in squares and 
lines, so as to give t' ' "r • 1‘ ■ ■ _t a- 1 \ . 

(2) ncpi rikmdh, ■■ ■ ' 'v ' 

Jg 588, Ezk 1618* 13- 13 261^ 27^' i®* ^ (ef. Ex 263« 353®, 
Ps 451^). The same word is used in 1 Ch 29^ of stones, 
and in Ezk I?® of feathers. In both instances AV 
and RV tr, ‘of divers colours.’ opn nwiip ‘work of 
the variegator* (QPB uses this term consistently) 
occurs 6 times in Ex, and npi ‘the variegator’ by 
itself twice (cf. Ps 139i5 ‘ I was curiously 

wrought,’ AV, RV). 

(3) 2 vn ‘ work of the designer ’ (of artistic 

designs in 'weaving; QPB ‘pattern weaver’). Ex 
261- ^ 28®* 15 368 35 393. 8^ cf. Ex 38^ and (some- 


what more tv ’I v' Ex 31** (‘to devise 

designs’) •, 2 Ih cf. Ex 3533 (‘designed 

work ’). 

Where the process was that of needlework, the 
cloth was stretched and held in a frame, and the 
sewn work in coloured thread was added; or it 
might be introduced during the weaving. 

Anything in nature or art that w^as variegated 
hy spots, lines, squares, etc., was p^kmah^ some- 
thing embroidered. Where a principal part of the 
charm was due to originality of decorative design, 
or successful drawing of resemblances, the in- 
tellectual distinction would give it the name 
u n h i it 7 - >f o ’' 1 . ■ ‘ V. 0 1 \ of the designer ’ ). 

ill i.'p.'.oici. cloth, whether hand-wrought 
or woven, is usually the same on both sides. 
In Damascus, pu \ «■! -i jolli- are made in stripes 
of crimson, skj ■ wiiii'*, purple, etc., with 
gold thread interwoven, after the manner of the 
tabernacle fabrics. 

Literature. — ^Wilkinson, Anc, Egyp. li. 81 ; 'f ■'vp 'r Jr 
Hartmann, Hebraetzn,!. 401 flf., m. 138 ff , Schr Ui, i 

muhaum, 221 f.; Braun, De vestilu sacer datum, 301 ff. ; Knob.- 
Dillm. on Ex 26i 31 2811. C* . M. MACKIE. 

EMEK-KEZIZ (f'xp p*?^), Jos AV ‘ Valley of 
Keziz,’ mentioned among the towns of Benjamin. 
— ^A place apparently in the Jordan Valley near 
Jericho. The site is unknown. See Dillmann, 
ad loc. C. R. CONDER. 

EMERALD.— See Stones (Precious). 

EMERODS (that is, haemorrhoids).— The word 
used in AV to denote the disease brought upon the 
Philistines when they had captured the ark (1 S 5). 
Two Heb. words are used for this disease. One of 
these is ^dphel {ytp. It is supposed to mean some- 
thing swollen. It is the name of a portion of the 
fortifications of Jerus. (2 Ch 27® 33^^ Neh 3^®- ^ IP^). 
The verb of the stem is used twice, in the sense of 
being puffed up, presumptuous (Hab 2^ Nu 14^). 
This exhausts the use of the stem, except in the six 
places where 'ophel, in the plural, is used for the 
disease in question (Dt 28^, 1 S 5®* 6^* 5). So 

far, the disease seems to be something tumid, a 
swelling of some sort. 

The other word, tehortm (D'^in^), is the only word 
of its stem in the language. It is used in the^ six 
places last mentioned, as the keri, or marginal 
reading, to be substituted for "bpkel, and is also 
used in 1 S Cd^'Uiio ^\OI(ls in Syr. and 

Arab, convey the idea o*' bioailimg hard, of easing 
the belly with violent efibrt, of tenesmus with flow 
of blood. It is said that the Massoretes directed 
this word to he substituted for the other as being 
a less indelicate term. 

As to the nature of the disease, not much can. he 
inferred from I S 5®, where AV tr. ‘They had 
enierods in their secret parts,’ and RV ‘tumours 
brake out upon them/ for the verb there used 
appears nowhere else. That the disease was 
externally loathsome is evident from Dt 28^^, 
where it is classed with the boil of Egypt, the 
scurvy and the itch. That it was terribly fatal 
seems to be implied in 1 S 5^®““. That it had 
some paiticnliirly r.oiowoilhy syinplorn appears 
from llio fact that they made golden iningcs of it. 

The traditions handed down in Josephus, and in 
the added -i iMifii. ' in S. p' and Vulg., are 
sufficienth h" uti.‘ t nd iiou \Wn Vccording to the 
Vulg. ‘compntrescebant piomiuentCf' extales eoium.’ 
Josephus say>,, ‘They died of^ the dysenleiy, 
a sole distemper that 1 *<- '1.' 'Lpon them 

veiy suddenly ; for ... up their 

entrails, which were eaten tiirough, and vomited 
them up entirely lotted away by the disease \{Ant, 
i VI. i. 1), Josephus is imagmabive, but the evidence 
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indicates some form of dysenteric or typhoid 
disease, in which a loathsome rectal protrusion 
was a prominent symptom. See Medicine. 

Litbraturb — D mer and Dillm. on Dt 28^7; T 
hauaen, and Driver on 1 S 5 H 9 04 j Hitzig, Urgesc t a /".i 'w • 
(1845), p. 201 ; Oeijjer, Urgchrift, 408 f. ; Oxf. Beb Lex and 
Siegfned-Stade, &<,ov. W. J. BeECHER. 

EMIM (D’D-x, ^OixptxteLv, ^OofieLp ; AY Emims).— The 
name is that of a body of Rephaim or giant people, 
li’ving E. of the Jordan, in the S. half of the territory 
between Bashan and Seir (Dt The name 

signifies * formidable ones,’ and we are told that it 
was given them by the Moabites. The Emim were 
in this region in Abraham’s time, and were attacked 
by the four invading kings during their march S. 
(Gn 14®). They are said to have been ‘ a people 
great and numerous, and tall as the Anakim.’ We 
are not told what became of them, but the natural 
suggestions of the narrative are to the effect that 
the Moabites destroyed and superseded them. See 
Giant. W. J. Beecher. 

EMINENT is now only metaphorical, * exalted,’ 
but in AV it is always literal : an ‘ eminent place,’ 
Ezk 1624* (33, Rvm ‘a vaulted chamber/ see 
Davidson on Ezk 16^), 2 Es 15^ {locus eminens) ; 
* an high mountain and eminent,’ Ezk 17^ 

Cf. Eiyot, The Govemour^ i. 4, ' he made not only 
herhes to gamisshe the erthe, but also trees of a 
more eminent stature than herbes.’ Eminence 
occurs in AV only in the compound ‘ pre-eminence’ 
(Ec 3« Sir 33^, 1 Mac 11^ Col 3 Jn % BV 
gives * eminency ’ in Ezk 7^^ ‘ neither shall there be 
eminency among them ’ (on? AV ‘ wu'ling for 
them,’ so BVm), using the word in Us model n 
sense, and following the Arab, for the translation. 
See Davidson, ad loc. J. Hastings. 

EMMANUEL.— See Immanuel. 

EMMAUS (’E/xjaaoi)?).— 1. Lk 24^® only. This 
place was 60 furlongs from Jerusalem. Some MSS 
follow in reading ‘ an hundred and sixty ’ ; but 
tMs is probably a corruption, to suit the views held 
as to the site in the 4th cent. A.D. ; for a journey 
of 320 furlongs, or 40 miles, in one day (see 
would have been improbable. In the 
Orwmasticon (s.v.) it is placed at Emmaus Nico- 
polis — now 'AmwdSy 20 miles from Jerus., near 
Aijalon. Josephus, however, speaks of an Emmaus 
60 furlongs from Jerusalem (Wars, vn. vi. 6), 
the habitation of a colony of Titus* soldiers. The 
direction is unknown. The name Kuldnieh or 
‘Colony,’ and the distance from Jems, (which, 
however, is not exact), have suggested the village 
so named in the valley W. of the Holy City. In 
the twelfth cent. Emmaus was shown at another 
village, Kubeiheh, to the N.W., at about the re- 
quired distance. To the S.W. of Jems., near the 
main road to the plain, is a ruin called KhaTnasah, 
which recalls the name of Emmaus. The distance 
is more than 60 furlongs, hut perhaps not too 
great for a rough estimate. The site, however, 
remains uncertain. See SWP voL iii. sheet xvii. 

2. Emmaus Nicopolis is not mentioned in OT, 
but appears as a place of importance in the time of 
the Maccabees. It was in the neighbouring plain 
that the Syrian army was defeated by Judas 
(1 Mac 3^* ^ 4®"^). Emmaus was one of the towns 
fortified by Bacchides in order to *vex* Israel 
(1 Mae 9®^, Jos. Ant. xni, i. 3). 

LracRATURB —Robinson, BRP iii. 147 f.j Guerin, Judh. i 
29 f., SOI f ; Relatid, Pal 427, 758 , Thomson, Land and Book, 
i. 116, 123 ff., 132, iL 59; Schwarz, Dai heil Land, p. 98; Neu- 
bauer, G^og. du Tcdmud, 101 f,, 152 f.; Baedeker-Socin, fTdhk. 
to Pal. 141 ; Sepp, Das heil Land, i 42 ; PEFSt, 1876, 172, 174 • 
1879, 105; 1881, 46, 237, 274; 1882, 24, 69, 1883, 53, 55; 1884, 
S3, 189, 243; 1885, 116, 150; 1886, 17; Smith, BGIIL 214 
Schurer, BJP i. l 215, 23G, ii. 231, 253, 386 fif., ii. i. irCff ; 


Conder, Tent Work in Pal. 8, 140 ; Bible Places, 73, 103 ; Keim, 
Jesus oj Nazara, vl S06; Caspari, "/'i'/’ 'T '/■ LebenJesui 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, 617-619. C. iv. CONDER. 

EMMER (A B 'EMph 1 Es 9=1.— In Ezr 

10^ Immer. 

EMMERUTH (A *'Ejjt,/jL7}pot!>$, B ‘'Bpp.Tipos, AY 
Meruth), 1 Es 5^. — A corruption of Immer in 
Ezr 2®’. Probably ""E/M/xyp was first Grecized into 
’'Empos, and the form m A arose from mistaking 
'EjxpJipov for a nominative. The AY is due to the 
Aldme text, which has viol in for i). 'Efxp.. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

EMULATION is now used only in a good sense, 
healthy rivalry. But about 1611 it wavered be- 
tween that and a distinctly bad meaning, ‘am- 
bitious strife,’ or ‘malicious envy.’ Shakespeare 
uses it in both ways, and of the three occurrences 
in AY, two are bad (1 Mac 8^®, Gal 5®®, both ^rjkos) 
and one good (Bo IP^ ‘If by any means I may 
provoke to e.’, et ttws Tapa^'gXibcrca, BY ‘to jeal- 
ousy’}. The Douay Bible uses ‘emulation’ of 
Goa, after Yulg. cemulatio, in Ps 78®® ‘ in their 
grauens they provoked him to emulation,’ where 
AY has ‘jealousy’ (‘moved him to jealousy with 
their graven images’). For the sense of ‘mali- 
cious envy’ take the Rheims tr. of Ac 7^ ‘the 
Patriarches through emulation, sold Joseph into 
JEgypt.’ Emulation and envy are distinguished 
and discussed by Trench, NT S .nhriffiris. p. 83 fi*., 
in his article on the Gr. words ^ ',\os Jiiid (pddvos. 

J. Hastings. 

ENABLE occurs only 1 Ti P®, and it is used, 
without an infinitive following, in the obsolete or 
at least archaic sense of ‘strengthen,’ Cf. Mul* 
caster (1581), PositioTis, xli. 232, ‘Exercise to en- 
able the body’; and Melvill, Diary (Wodrow, p. 
280), ‘ obteiningof God’s mercie that ii-glu \ ie]> 0 'C, 
quhilk I luiked nocht for, to inable me lor tiio 
morne’s action.’ J. Hastings, 

ENAIM (op’JK), probnbly the same as Enam 
(orj?) which is among the towns of 

lowland Judah in Jos 15®^. From the reference 
to Enaim in Gn 38^^* ^ we gather that it was the 
name of a village on the road to Timnah ; and, as 
the incident recorded in this chapter is prefaced 
by the mention of the sojourn of Judah with hia 
friend Hirah the AduUamite, the village possibly 
stood on the road between Timnah and Adullam. 
In Jos 15®^ Enam stands in the same group of towns 
with Tappuah and Adullam and Azekah. 

The AV in its rendering Gn 38^^ ‘in an open 
place’ (BY ‘ in the gate of Enaim ’), and Gn 38®^ 
‘openly by the way side’ (BY ‘at Enaim by the 
way side ’), has followed the explanation adopted 
by the Targiuns, the Pesh. Syriac, and the Latin 
Vulgate (in itin&ris), on the supposition that 
*mayim had its usual meaning ‘eyes,’ and was 
not a proper name. Cf. Jerome, who, comment- 
ing on the words ‘Et sedit ad portam Enam,’ 
remarks ‘ Sermo Hebraiens Enaim transfertur in 
oculos. Non est igitux nomen loci ; sed est 
sensus: sedit in bivio, sive in compito, ubi dili- 
gentius debet viator aspicere, quod k-t gir.<i’(.»; ’i 
capiat.* ^ The Old T.atin ri.vons Pent.) and the LAX 
(.^iVav) rightly KJiidered the word as a proper name. 
The double lorrn T.naim and Enam may he com- 
pared with Dotlwiin and Dothan (Gn 37^’' and 2 K 
6^). The meaning of the name was presuinablv 
‘the two springs,’ Conder has identified it with 
Kh. Wady Alin, which is close to Beth-shemesh 
and En-gannim. H, E. Byle. 

ENAN (|:’i’ ‘having fountains,’ or ‘eyes’ f.e. ‘keen* 
eyed,’ Ahav ). — Prince of Naphtali at the first ceosii? 
(Nu 11® 2^® 10*' P). 
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ENASIBUS (A ’EmVijSos, B -ee-), 1 Es 9^. — In Ezr 
10^ Eliashib. The form is probably due to read- 
ing AI as N. 

ENCAMPMENT BY THE SEA. — One of the 
stations in the itinerary of the children of Israel, 
where they encamp after leaving Elina, Nu 33^^^ [see 
ElimJ. Ii the position of Elim be in the Wady 
Ghurundel, then the camp by the sea is on the shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, somewhere south of the point 
where the Wady Tayibeh opens to the coast. The 
curious return of the line of march to the seashore 
is a phenomenon that has .‘dwo^vs arrested the 
attention of travellers to A't. Sirini ; and if Mt. 
Sinai be really in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula, the 
camp can be located within a half-mile. [But it is 
within the bounds of a reasona' ' that 

the ‘ Enf'ciu'wis ■!( by the Sea’ ■■ ; ■ ' Gulf 

of Aka bah, ana binai be out of the" t St. 

Silvia of * ’* * [’in the year u rimed 

from the * . Sinai, and especially notices 

the approach of the line of march to the seashore 
{‘ pervenimus ad mansionem, quse erat jam super 
mare, id est in eo loco, ubi iam de inter montes 
exitur, et incipitur denuo totum iam iuxta mare 
ambulari ; sic tamen iuxta mare, ut subito fluctus 
anunalibus pedes cedat’). Her identification is 
that of an accepted tradition which must be many 
years older than herself. It is very valuable 
evidence for a Christian tradition which is sensibly 
constant in her time, and shows no sig- 
undergone any revision at the hands of < ■ ■ . ■ < 

J. Eendel Harris. 

ENCHANTMENT.— See Dmif ATloir. 

END. — The uses of this word are not so often 
obsolete. as biblical^ and demand attention from 
their very familiarity. 

1. The end as opposed to the beginning. To the Heb. mind, 
especially m the later and more rlgcioua daja oi the history of 
Israel, the most perplexing pro!) lorn \va.s tlio prospenty of the 
wicked; and the conclusion which gave the most satisfying 
shelter, was the thought of the end. Ps 3787 . S8 ‘Mark the 
jperfect man, and behold the upnght : for the end (RV ‘ latter 
end’) of that man is peace. But the trail '•crioa'>ors shall be 
destroyed together; the end (RV Matter end’) of wicked 
, shall 6e cut off.* So even the author of Ps 73, who, though a 
i*- .0 woi-' ■ M, felt the perplexity so keenly that he said, 
in have I cleansed my heart’ (v.l8), found rest 
' when he went into the sanctuary of God and ‘ considered their 
latter end’ (v.iT). Moreover, this is the solution of the Book 
of Job, if (apart from the Elihu chapters) that book may be 
accepted as a unity. It is Bildr i w’ i i | ’ ' 

''.T ’ sr* ,• 1 '* .I.-*, ,s C.iiai‘1 ; I; : . ' > 

I ■ )r c . us<‘d 0. ‘ ' * ■ ’ ' 

in noth places. And it is a truly relirious solution, since it is 
God that declares the end from the beginning (Is 4610). ^ Nor 
I was it so precanous as ^ “ the word (ahartth) 

\ had a certain elasticii^f (f “ ■ did not absolutely 

i restrict the thought to the end of this present life. Its sense 
vaned with the context, hut it was capable of standing for 
even the great Messiamc future. Still, we must observe that 
this so'.rce ''.m* rr»‘«t. w'llt frcquinr in li’t* Apocr. 

(Wis 216 r,i, s.r ii8 7 :-'. lJ-’7 | ]■ ‘-’■-^1 13>- -Jl" found 

in NT; ci. ((loulilnlU) lit* Li? ‘ coii'.dcnng ti o end of their 
' conversJiiioM ’ (r»» rr.e uvxc c'.cvff \ c. ‘ ii o jr-v uge out 

of lyuynge’ ; but Rendad takes it m anocner sense, ' me issue, 

' te. of the word which they had preached, i ■ ' ’toil* 

' observer by their dailv course of life*); and 2 1* --‘it. 

end is vvoisc with Uiem tium the begmnmg* (r» EV 

; ‘the last state’). 

1 2. The ‘end’ is used to denote the extremity. The Heb. 

words are (1) galihlilth^ only Ex 28^2 391 ® (AY ‘at the ends,* 
BV ‘ like cords,' fr. [gdbhaV\ to twist). (2) peh^ lit. ‘ mouth,* 

I 2K 1021 2116, Ezr 911 ‘full from one end to another’ (AVm 
‘full from mouth to mouth,' but Ryle thinks the metaphor 
has been taken from a drinking vessel) (3) pffdJi^ Ezk 4112 
(usually ‘side,’ as RV here). (4) ‘ head,’ 1 K 88=2 Oh 62 

‘the ends of the staves’ of the ark (.5) i6p1i (a late word, 
2 Ch 2016 , Ec 311 72 1218, ji 020 , and in Dn) But the most 
freq. is (6) *cpAe«, only in the phrase ’ercjr, ‘ends of 

the earth ’ ; which is also the tr. of (7) kan^K6th h&*dre^ lit. 
‘wings of the earth’ in Job 373 3813. On the last passage 
Pavioson says, ‘The figure is beautiful ; the dawn as it pours 
forth along the whole horizon, on both sides of the beholder, 
lays hold of the borders of the earth, over which mght lay like 
a covering ; and seizing this covenng by its extremities it shakes 
the wicked out of it. The wicked flee from the light. The 
dawn is not a physical phenomenon merely, it is a moral agent ’ 


In NT cf. Mt 2431 ‘from one end of heaven to the other 
eixfm ovpei.vSv itus «.i£-peuy xvroSv\ Ro 1018 ‘ the ends of the world ’ 
(rot ftipuTot, rijf olxovfj^ivvie) See Eaeth, World. 

3. The end may also be the conchmorii as Is 248 * the noise 

of them that rejoice endeth’ (hddhat). The Heb. is nearly 
always kdzdh and its derivatives ; but once we find ydzdh, * to 
go out,’ Ex 2316 * m the end of the year’ ; and twice the snbst, 
UbQphdh^ ‘ the circuit* (of the sun, Pa 196), used of the year, 
Ex 3422 , 2 Oh 2423 (AVm and RVm ‘revolution’) In NT the 
chief word is riAof, but the more precise rwriTmos, is found in 
Mt (1338.40.49 243 2820, always followed by rou EV ‘end 

of the world,’ RVm ‘consummation of the age’) and in He 926 
iff. rSiv oummy^ AV ‘ end Of the world,’ RV ‘ end of the ages,* 
RVm ‘consummation of the ages’). See Eschatology; also 
Millennium, Parousia, World, and B, W. Bacon m Old and 
New Test. Student^ xni. 225-233. ‘ End* m the sense of con- 
clusion is common in Apocr., as 1 Es 9^7 * their cause , . . was 
brought to an end* ; with which cf. He 6J6 ‘an 

oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife ’ (^po^s tk 
z-ztliiir.y^ "RV ‘ia fir .5.1 for confirmation’). ‘In the end of the 
^u.^)})aLh * ( vl : liS ) lb iir. ‘ late of the Sabbath * (<3^/8 trct^^dvmy). 

4. A work may be ended, not merely because it is concluded 

or terminated, but because it is completed or perfected. In this 
sense ‘ end ’ occurs both as vb. and subst. The Heb. is mostly 
either Mldh or tdmam in some of their p - - . - 

is either completeness, as of the end of 
tion, as of the end of God’-. - ‘ ■ » . ue suubu 

kdldh is tr. * a full end ’ in , ■ . ' ■ - ■ - ' ^ • Ezk 11^3, 

and ‘an utter end* m Nall - *!. 'S ’)^ 'ihe plu^e 

$!s rixof carries the sense both of terr * T < T • « ’ ' - 

ness, so that in Jn 13^ it is difiSlcult to ■ ■ " * 

them to the end* and ‘he loved them to the ut?termost.* In 
1 Th 2^6 ‘to the uttermost ’ is clear ; in Lk 18® ‘ to the end * is 
most natural. In 1 P the adv. which occurs in hibl. 

Gr. only here, is tr^ in AV ‘to the end,* in TV • ■ .1 

‘ perfectly.* T'm ' i'> '»Ti*ng« v pass into 
which is maii'if*. in Ps li!'.3 1'2, EV *unt> 

'ekehh)\ Job 3436 (adh-nezalf)\ Jer S® Qdnezah)' and ‘world 
without end’ Is 45i7 (1^ ’Dpiyiy), Eph 321 (^5 eclzoyag 
cLiumvf EV ‘ for ever and ever 

Like Lat. /wis (and probably owing to it), * end ’ 
is used in Eng. for the purpose, as in Tomson’s 
NT (1576) Heading of Ep. to He, 'The drift and 
end of this Epistle is.’ In AV this meaning is 
found only in the phrase ' to the end . . .or 
‘to this end . . . and once 'to what end’? 
( Am 5 i 8 )\ In Qid Eng. this phrase is sometimes 
followed by the infin., as Bacon’s Essays, p. 201, 

‘ Some undertake Sutes . . . to the end togialify 
the adverse partie.’ But in AV it is Tollo\\ 0 (l by 
'that,’ or the conj. is omitted. The constructions 
in the orig. are: 1. lyo!? ‘in order that,’ Ex 
‘to the end Ibo'i nu vt-t Wow’ ; Lv 17®, Dt 17^®* 

Ps 30“, Ezk -iM-’ .‘ii-*, Ob 2. 'for the 

sake of’ (see Ec 3^® 8*), Ec 7“ ‘to the end that 
man should find nothing after him.’ 3. rov with 
infin., 1 Mac 13®^ 14^. 4. Sttccs, 1 Mac 14^. 5. 
ch t6 with infin., Ac 7^*, Ko 1^^ 4^®, 1 Th 3^®. 

6 . ch TovTo, * to this end,’ Jn 18®^, Ko 14®, 2 Co 2®. 

7. TTpbs r6, Lk 18^ ‘to this end that men ought 

always to pray ’ (KV ' to the end that ’). ^ KV 
has shown much fondness for this phrase, intro- 
ducing ‘to the end that’ in place of the simple 
'that^ of AV, for |yD> in Gfn 18 “ w*, Ex 33“, 
Nu 16" ; for ch t 6 with infin. (on which see Votaw, 
The Use of the Infin. in BibL Gr., 1896, p. 21) in 
Ko 418, Eph P®, 2 Th P 22-s, 1 P 3^ ; and for Ifm 
in Eph 3V 2 Th 3“, Tit 3*. RV also introduces 
‘ to rihis end ’ for eh toOto in Mk 1®®, 1 Ti 4“ ( AV 
‘therefore’), Ac 26“ 1 Jn 3® (AV ‘for this pur- 
pose’), and Jn 18®^ (AV ‘for this cause’); ‘unto 
this end’ in 1 P 4® (Gr. eh rovro, AV ‘for this 
cause ’) ; and ‘ to which end * in 2 Th 1“ (Gr. ch 
6, AV ‘ wherefore ’). J. Hastings. 

ENDAMAGE.— Ezr 4“ ‘thou shalt e. the revenue 
of the kings’ (pT|Dp), and 1 Es 6®® ‘that stretcheth 
out his hand to hinder or e. that house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem’ {mK 07 rot 7 ](rai). The word is 
still used, hut is somewhat old-fashioned. Cf. 
Quarles, Emblems, I. xi 47, ‘The Devil smileth 
that he majy endamage ’ ; and H. Vaughan, Silex, 
i. Pref., ‘ No loss is so doleful as that gain that 
will endamage the soul.’ J. Hastings. 

ENDEAVOUR.— ‘ Endeavour ’ seems a very in- 
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adequate tr. of (FTovdd^w, which in 2 Ti #• is 
rendered ‘do thy diligence/ in Tit 3^^ ‘ be diligent/ 
(RY ‘give and in Gal 2^*^ ‘was forward’ 

(RY ‘was zeaions * j. But ‘ endeavour once denoted 
all possible tension, the highest ener^ that could 
be directed to an object. With us it means the 
last feeble hopeless attempt of a person who knows 
that he cannot accomplm his aim, but makes a 
conscience of going through some formalities for 
the ^ 1 ’ >wing that the failure is not 

his * ■ - Lincoln's Inn Ser, quoted by 

Trench, On the AVy p. 43). One of the places 
where in AY is tr. ‘ endeavour ’ is Eph 4® 

‘ endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace,’ and in his comment on that 
passage, Abp. Laud {Sermons, i. 155) shows the 
force of ‘ endeavour ’ in his day : ‘ If you will 
keep it you must endeavour to keep it. For it 
is not so easy a thing to keep unity in ^eat bodies 
as it is thought ; there goes much labour and 
endeavour to it.’ Cf. also Act 7, Henry Vll. 
c. 22, ‘ Endevoir youre self and put to your hand 
and spare no cost.’ The siibst. occurs only Ps 28^ 
‘.acc&rfh'-jir to the wickedness of their endeavours’ 
RV ‘doings’). The vh. is found for Gr. 
Iririw Ad. Est 16®, Ac 16^° (RY ‘ seek ’) ; for Tretpd^o) 
2 Mac IP®; for Fph 4® (RY ‘give dili- 

gence*}, 1 Th 2^"^, 21' i'*’"' ‘give diligence’). 

To ‘endeavour* is *to do one’s devoir^ or duty : en having a 
verbal and active force as m ‘encumber/ ‘enforce/ etc., it is 
iliL e\prc=«’on * i > ’ "Chaucer’s ‘Doth now your devoir’ 

(th* Tciief, 'I j ‘ ’ IS the Fr. form of Lat. debere, 

to owe, and *en* is the Fr. form of Lat. in. The spelling in 
AV 1611 IS always ‘endeuour* (except 2Th 2^7, by accident 
‘endeuor’) But about this tune it was customary to affect 
the Latin form, so m Pref. we find ‘that hath bene our in- 
deauour, that our marke,' J, HASTINGS. 

ENDIRONS.-yEzk 40'*®*“ (text ‘hooks* [which 
see] m. ‘ or endirons, or the two hearth-stones *). 

?!'»■ w’’ r:r of Idll is ‘and ’o - ’ T lo cl • i ito ‘ond- 
r')'is’ W..S IV-’, Tiudo 1 ” <) ^ 1 .- I, • lb ■ .rn'iC'‘‘‘.OM "( doubt 
\\ ■ig''r s.l^a, that being lii • it ui » .I'u . ’••i- oi o .v ( ajn era o- 
I ‘ r‘ ’•cn to F'lp'ion the !<•„'<;• \vood t;x u wua Mr 'Jing »■ s 
V. IS ihj dcr.ii-Lioi', arui i-ho do je ’•(* «. k*’ nr n t ,>> :‘(.i 
•■he donvatiori It cannot bo tiuv*.'' back iP o'd I r 

andier and late Lat. anderia', and the form -iron is an Eng. 
corruption as much as end-. Another false spelling is ‘ hand- 
iron,* as Florio (1591), Sec, Fmtei, 159, ‘Set that firebrand 
upon the handiron.* J. HASTINGS. 

EN-DOR Jos 17*^, 'y 1 S 28^, Ps 

S3^®.--A town in Issachar ^ gi- io Manasseh, 
mentioned with Dor as o\-i i.;' countries’ 

(AY ; the text nsi is undoubtedly corrupt) which 
appear to have been in the Jordan Yalley (Beth- 
siiean and Ibleam), in the Esdraelon plateau (Dor 
and En-dor), and in the low hills to the W. (Taan- 
ach); but for ‘countries* we may read ‘heights’ 
(RV), as referring only to Dor, En-dor, and Taanaeh. 
It was not far from Shunem and Gilboa, and 
near the Kishon and Tabor, where Sisera is said 
in the last passage (Ps 83^®) to have perished. In 
the fourth cent. A.D. it was known as a large 
village 4 Roman miles south of Tabor— now the 
hamlet Endiir in this position, on the N. slope of 
the conical hill of NeU BhahL Possibly the site 
of Dor should be placed near En-dor, which means 
the ‘spring of Dor’; but it may be objected that 
both are noticed in a single ' — " ' . however, 
Sheba and Beersheha in Jos ■ ! * was one 

of the places conquered by Taliutmes III. about 1600 
B.C. See SWF voL ii. sheet viii. See Dor. 


Tristram, Land of Israel, p 127 ; Conder, Tent-Worh in Pal 
63; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 247, 250 

0. R. Conder. 

ENDOW, ENDUE. — These words are distinct in 
origin. Endow is fr. Lat. in-dotere (fr. dotem, a 
dowry), through the Fr. en-douer, ^ Its proper 
meaning is, therefore, to provide with a dowry. 
Endue is fr. Lat. indticere, through the old Fr. 
induire, and properly means ‘ to lead on,’ ‘ intro- 
duce.* But a supposed derivation from Lat. tn- 
duere, ‘to put on (clothing),’ helped to give the 
word its meanings of ‘clothe,’ and then ‘invest’ 
with some quality or spiritual gift. Then this 
was so close to the meaning of ‘ endow,’ and the 
”*• . icertain, that the two words were 

. » . . When the spelling is ‘ endow ’ 

the meaning is rarely wrong ; but ‘ endue ’ (often 
spelt ‘indue’ from the influence of Lat. indiiere) 
took on all the meanings of both words. 

In AY they occur Gn 30*-^® ‘ God hath endued me 
with a good dowry’ (131, RV ‘endowed’) % Ex 22^^ 
‘he shall surely endow her to he his wife’ (ino 
RY ‘pay a dowry for her’); 2 Ch 2^^-^® 
‘endued (1611 ‘indued’) with prudence . . . under- 
standing’ (ynV); Sir 17^ ‘he endued them with 
strength ’ {hkhvaev ) ; Lk 24^® ‘ till ye be endued 
(1611 ‘ indued ’) with power from on high’(ews og 
ivUariaBe, RY ‘be clothed’); and Ja 3^® ‘endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with ’ ,1 -- RV 

‘understanding’). Th. ■ between 

the words was not always forgotten about 1611 is 
shown by this quot. from Hieron (1616), Works, 
ii. 37, ‘was it with wF ‘ ' ‘''’i is the woman 

endowed, or with what ;u‘ \> > - lee endowed?’ 

J. Hastings. 

EN-EGLAIM — A locality on the Dead 

Sea, mentioned along with En-gedi, Ezk 47^®. It 
has not been identified, but is not improbably *Am 
Feshkah (Robinson, BBP ii. 489). Tristram [Bible 
Places, 93) would make it 'Ain Eajlah (Beth- 
hoglah). In any case, it probably lay to the N. 
towards the mouth of the Jordan. Eglaim of Is 
15® is a different place, its initial letter being 
K, not y, and its situation apparently to the south 
of the Dead Sea (cf. Davidson on Ezk 47^®). 

J. A. Selbie. 

ENEMESSAR CEv€jut,e(T<rdp ). — ^The name of a king 
of Assyria, found in Gr. codd. of To P, where 
Heh., Aram., and Lat. codd. all read Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneser is explained by recent A^'<\iiologj'-ts 
to mean ‘Salman (the god) is chief’'; bin, in 
accounting for the form Enemessar, it is possible 
that the Hebrews interpreted the name to mean 
‘Esar (or Assur) is peaceful* (cf. F , h, ^ h ' ; 
then the Gr. translator caiJiieiousl\ ■■‘■1 
noi« ‘Esar is peaceful’ to noN pn ‘Esar is gracious,’ 
toning clown the final | to o as in Hanamel (Jer 32'*) 
for ha jin ‘ El is gracious.’ 

Other explanations are; 1 . That Enemessar is 
for Senemessax {sh changed to s, and then to the 
light breathing, as in Arkeanos for Sargon), I 
being diopped, and the m and n tian-po-od 
Pinche.'). 2. Tlutf Sbalniancpci chops thebe' (which 
was possibly mistaken for ibo gcniti\ci and then 
transposes m and n (so Rawlinson). 3. It is an 
unrecorded private name of Sargon, for Anumasir 
=:‘thegod Anu is gracious ’ (so Oppert). 4. It is 
a corruption of S.'niii-kinu==SargoTi reversed (so 
Bickell). J. T. Marshall. 


LiTEiUTtrRB. — Lagurde, ^ • . p'. 

460, 4681. ; Baedeker-Soci’ . /V* ’ , 


Robinson, iii. 
,.n de Velde, iL 383 ; 


*W. H Bennett in Haupt’a OT remarks on Jos 17U « Ab the 
o' \ does not occur in 127, and Endor 13 about 25 

*■'!« • Dor, the clause is probahlv due to accidental 

repetition of the Dor clause ’ In Jos 102 m like manner Sheba, 
ft-hich IS wanting in 1 Ch 4213 and in some Ileb MSS, may be an 
accidental repetition of the pnr in yar 


ENENEUS CEvt^mos, AV Enenms), 1 Es 5®. — One 
of the twelve leaders of the return from Babylon 
under Zeruhbahel. The name is omitted in the 
parallel list in Ezr 2, which gives only eleven 
leaders ; hut answers to Nahamani, Neh 71 

ENFLAME. — This is the spelling of mod. edd. of 
AY in Is 57®, though that of was ‘inllame.* 
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la Is 5^^ 1611 had ' enflame/ mod. edd. ‘inflame.’ 
The word also occms Sir 28^^ Sus®, 1 Mac 2^^ 
(1611 and mod. edd. ‘inflame’). The meaning 
is always ‘ excite,’ and the ref. is to Inst m 
Is 57®, Sns ® ; to wine Is 5^^ ; to anger Sir 28^® ; 
while the sense is good in 1 Mac 2^ ‘ Mattathias 
. . . was inflamed with zeal ’ (^^7)Xw£re). Wyclif 
uses the word in Ja 3® of the tongue, ‘it is en- 
flawmed of helle, and enflawmeth the wheel of 
cure birthe.’ J. Hastings. 

ENGAGE. — Jer 30^ only, ‘who is this that 
engageth his heart to approach unto me?’ (iii; 
b^-riN ; Vulg. ‘applicet cor suiim’). Engage is 
used in the sense of ‘ pledge,’ though to ‘ engage 
one’s heart’ seems to be a unique expression. 
Shaks. has ‘ I do engage my life,’ and ‘I will en* 
gage my words,’ where the meaning is nearly the 
same. The older VSS vary : Cov. ‘ what is he, that 

f eveth over his herte ’ ; Gen. ‘ that directeth his 
eart’ ; Don. ‘that applieth his hart.’ RV tr. 

‘ that hath had boldness to approach unto them,’ 
with marg. ‘ Heb. hath been surety for his heart,* 

J. Hastings. 

EN-GANNIM (D'55 pK).-^Two places so named are 
noticed in the Book of Joshua, the name signify- 
ing ‘the spring 01 gjr-i i* ' i. Jos A town 

of Judah noticed v ■ 1 / 'ifv.li and Eshtaol. It is 
supposed by Clermont-Ganneau to be the ruin Umm 
Jina in the valley near Zanoah — a suitable site. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 2, Jos 19^^ 21^^ (in 
1 Ch 6®® Anem). A town of Issachar given to the 
Levites, now Jenin, a town on the S. border of 
Esdraelon, with a fine spring, gardens and palms. 
It marked the S. limit of Galilee, and appears 
to have been always a flouri'-hing town. The 
‘ garden house,’ Beth-hag-gan, in 2 K 9^^ has been 
thought to be En-gannim, but it is more probably 
Beit Jenn E. of Tabor. See Ibleam. See SWP 
vol. ii. sheet viii. 

Literature —Guerin, Samarie, i. 827; Robinson, BRP iii 
116, 887 ; Baedeker-Sociii, PaZ.2 237 ; Van de Velde, p. 359 ; 
T'* ‘ Israel, 66, 130; Conder, Tent- Work in Pal. 

r ^ ■!. 1897), 67, 180, 266. 

C. R. Conder. 

EN-GEDI (nj j% Arab. ^Ain Jidi, ‘ fountain of the 
kid ’), the narne of a spring of warm water which 
bursts forth from the dins overlooking the W. 
shore of the Dead Sea near its centre, and 2 miles 
S. of R^s Mersed. The ancient name of the spot 
was Hazazon-tamar (2 Ch 20^), by which it was 
known in the ih' \ " of Abraham (Gn 14'^) ; and it has 
been -n <n'y 'I ristram that a group of ruins 
below tlie cascade near the shore of the Dead Sea 
niny mark ilic siie of a 1 o^\ n i hi which marched 
the Assyrian host of ( Ik (iorlnn'ii-M (Gn 14“^). ^ The 
place was included in the wide skirts of the tribe of 
Judah (Jos 15®^), and is associated with the City 
of Salt, which probably lay a few miles farther 
S. on the shore of the lake near Khashm Usdum 
(the Salt-mountain). The name ‘Wilderness of 
En-gedi ’ applies to the wild rocky district forming 
the E. part of the Wilderness of Judah; and 
here amongst the deep ravines, rocky gorges, and 
the caves, which nature or art have hewn out in 
their sides, David found a safe hiding-place from 
the vengeance of Saul (1 S 24^). At a later 
eriod it was the scene of the slaughter of the 
ordes of Ammon, Moah, and Edom, who had 
invaded the kingdom of Judah in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20^). The limestone cliffs 
of En-gcdi arc d(‘i;T>ly ini cr.''rctcd by numerous river 
cbnmuds wliicli (Ic'-cond from tne table-land of 
Judah towards the Dead Sea. At the place itself 
two streams, the Wady Sudeir and Wady el-‘Are- 
yeh, enclose a small plateau, nearly 2000 ft. above 
the waters and bounded by nearly vertical walls of 
rock* Terraces of sliingie and white calcareous 


marl envelop their bases to a height of several 
hundred feet, and mark the level at which the 
waters of the lake formerly stood. Only a few 
bushes of acacia, tamarisk, Solanum, and Calotropis 
procera (Apple of Sodom) decorate the spot wdiere 
palms and vines were formerly cultivated (Ca 
D^). The district is tenanted by a few Arabs of 
the Jdhalm and R-* tribes, and is the safe 

retreat of the I'rr r v. . <i goat,’ IS 24^), the 
coney R; / ‘ ■ S'Jid numerous birds of prey. 

The spot; IS amongst me wildest and most desolate 
in the whole of Palestine. 

r ■ ' \ • — 7.'! .« , Onom. 119, 264 ; Seetzen, Peisen, ii. 

22.1..., JJIU* ii. 439 ff. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.^ 175; 

Tnstram, LaTid of Tr ^ ^ o')'*, P7T’ i. 160; 

Neubauer, Giog. dv . • . - \ ' Geog. 

269£e.; ' ■ r • - i Pal. '2‘, a: Bible P'- “ ,8, 

113; Sa. ■ /’ . . 40. h. P i s 1 . 

ENGINE. — Besides the ‘forts’ 

ddyek, p:;;! (LXX Trpoixaxt^ve^i Oxf Heb. Lex. ‘bul- 
wark,’ ‘ siege-w’all ’), are mentioned as used in 
sieges in the Chaldsean era (2 K 25^= Jer 52^ Ezk 4^ 
Ipi (27) 208 [all]). These forts were prob. towers 
on wheels manned with archers, and pushed for- 
ward by degrees against the wall to be attacked 
(cf. 1 Mac 13'^'^}. Such a t ov ■ 1 t he combined 
with a ‘..r !s or at least used to cover the 
attacks • ■ I ‘I '^ee B attering-ram. 

In 1 Ch 26^® Uzziah is said to have ‘ made in 
Jerusalem engines invented by cunning men (lit. 
‘contrivances, the invention of inventive men,’ 
nc7in nnc'DO see Oxf. Heb, Lex. s. pn^n) to 

be on the towers and upon the battlements, to 
shoot arrows and great stones withal.’ These 
‘engines’ were !'■ ■b;’'''. -Imilar to the Roman 
catapulta and ••• ‘ only other occurrence 

of the word pa^n is in Ec 7^^ ‘God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inven- 
tionsJ 

In Maccahrean times several different kinds of 
engines were in use. ‘He encamped,’ writes the 
author of 1 Mac, ‘against the sanctuary many 
days, and set there artillery, and engmes, and 
instruments to cast fire {or ‘fiery darts’), and 
others to cast stones, and tormenta {(rKopTrldia) to 
cast darts, and slings ’ (6 ®^). W. E. Barnes. 

ENGRAFTED.-Ja only, ‘ the e. word.’ This 
tr^ may be traced from Tind. ‘grafted’ (which 
would be the mod. form), through Gen. ‘ graffed, ’ 
Rhem. ‘ engraffed.’ * J. HASTINGS. 

ENGRAYING.—l. hdrdsheth, Ex 81® 35®®* y® 
[nni7 in Ex 32^® is prob. text, error for tj^nrr, cf. J er 
17^. 2. pitHah, Ex 28'i* S6 3914 Zee 3® 

(of. 2 Ch 2®- “), 1 K 6* Ps 74*. 3. njj^pD mikla'ath, 
1 K 6“- 23. 7S1. 4. m— : rt,.'/, 1 K (of. Is 

49’*, Ezk 8“ 23“ Job 13-). 6. xipayiia, Ac 17*®. 

Of these terms, the first possibly refers to the 
artistic skill of the worker, and the others to 
indicate the process or result of etching, punching, 
gouging, relief, etc. The material used was stone, 
wood (2 S 5’^ = 1 Ch 14^), metal (1 S 13^®), and 
jewels (Ex 28^^). The effect sought was either 
that of engraving into the surface, as in the signet- 
ring, and the jewels of the high priest’s dress, oi 
that of relief by the removal of the surrounding 
material, as in the cherubim carvings on the temple 
doors. 

The incisions made by the gruvnig-tool 
Ex 32^) gradually led to ornamental inlfLying in 

* The Gt {lu^vTo;), -which occurs only here in NT, gave the 
late Lafc 'tin.potufs, whence our Eng. -word * imp.* An ‘imp* is 
ong a graft, as Piers Plowman, v. 137 — 

‘ I was sum-tvme a frere, 

And the Oouentes [Convent’s] Gardvner, for to graffe ympes.’ 
So * an imp of Satan * is a graft, scion, child of the devil. 
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metai, and to mosaic of marble, ivory, and mother- 
af-pearl in palaces (Ps 45®). 








rm: 5-*^ 
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The final form of enmaving, amounting to com- 
plete separation, was that of the (Arab, fasl) 
graven image (see CaRVUTG). 

LrnsRATuaiB. — Beimnger, Eeb. Arch. 256 ff.; Wilkinson, Ane, 
^VP> li- 337; Herod, rii. 69; Muller, Hdb. d. ArchdoL der 

Kumt, f 811 . G- M. Mackie. 


G. M. Mackie. 


EN-HUODIH (mn p]^), Jos — A city of 
Issachar noticed with En-sannim and Reiueth, It j 
is perhaps the present vmage Kefr Adhdn on the 
edge of the Dothan plain, W. of En-gannim. See I 
JSW'F voL iL sheet viiL C. Conhee. 

EK-HAEKOEE rjj 'spring of the part- 

ridge’; cl lS2fi’^, Jer 17^^). — The name of a 
fountain at Lehi (Jg 15^®). The narrator (J (?)) of 
the story characteristically connects hakkore with 
the word yiMa ('he cahed’) of v.^, and* evidently 
interprets as 'the spring of him that 

caEeo.' The whole narrative is rather obscure, and 
the l3r. in some instances doubtful, but probably 
the story is something to the following effect. 
After his exertions in slaughtering the Philistines, 
Samson was very thirsty, and, finding no water, he 
cried to J", who clave the maktesh (‘mortar* or 
'hollow place^^) which is in Lehi, and from a cleft 
in one of its sides water flowed (so Moore). This 
certainly seems preferable to the interpretation re- 

g resented by A v , which understands the water to 
ave sprung from a hollow place in the jaw {hhi). 
There is much difference of opinion regarding 
the situation of ‘En-hakfeore. In Jerome’s time it 
was shown at Eleutheropolis ; Conder identifies 
it with AyUn 5^ra, N.'W. of Zorah ; Van de Velde 


EKOCH 

with a large spring between Tell el-Leklyeh (4 miles 
N. of Beersheba) and Khuweilfeh. 

XurKRATURS.— €onder, Tent-Work, i. 277, Bible Places, 
67: Guerin, JndSe, u. 3181, 398 ff. ; Van de Velde, Metnoir, 
S43 ; Moore, J'udges, 346 ff. ; Reuse, AT i. 158 ; PEFSt, 1869, 

182 . J. A Selbie. 

EN-HAZOR (nii-Cf VllX ‘spring of Hazor,’ Jos 19®^. 

town of Naplitali, noticed between Kedesh, 

Edrei, and Iron. There were three Hazors in 
Upper Galilee, and the site is uncertain ; but the 
most probable place for En -hazor seems to b« 
Edzirehy on the W. slopes of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee, W. of Kedesh. See SWP vol. i. 
^ sheet iii. C. E. CONDER, 

ENJOIN To enjoin is first to ‘join together’ 

(Lat, in-jungere), as Mt 19« Wyc. (1380), ‘there- 
fore a man departe nat that thing that God en- 
joy ngde, or knytte to gidre.’ But it early came 
to mean to ‘impose’ something on some one. 
Generally it is a duty or penalty; but in Job 
38^ it is used in the rare sense of commanding 
or directing one’s way, ‘ Who hath enjoyned 
him his way?’ (ip?). The later and mod. sense 
of ‘ command’ is found in Est 9®^ He 9^^ (‘ en- 
joined unto you*; BV ‘commanded to you- 
ward ’), and Philem ® ‘I might be much bold in 
Christ to enjoin thee.’ J- HASTINGS, 

ENLARGE, ENLARGEMENT.— To ‘ enlarge’ is 
to * cause to be large ’ that which is narrow or 
confined. It also signifies ' to make larger ’ that 
which may be considered large alreadjr, as Mt 
23* 'they make broad their phylacteries, and 
' enlarge the borders of their garments ’ {fxsyaK^via ) , 
but the prefix m- ( =sLat. in) has properly a strong 
eausativeforce, as in ‘enable,’ 'enfeeble,’ ‘enrich.’ 
Hence arises the meaning of ' set at large,’ 
‘liberate,’ as in Sidney, Arcadia (1622), 329, ‘Like 
a Lionesse lately enlarged. ’ This is undoubt e dly 
the meaning of enlargement in its only occurrence 
'Est 4^^ ‘ For if thou altogether boldest thy peace at 
I this time, then shall there e. and deliverance arise 
to the Jews from another place ’ (nn, AVm ‘ respira- 
tion,’ RV ‘ relief ’). Cf. Act 32, Henry VIII. c. 2, § 9 
(1540), ‘After his enlargement and commyng out 
of prison.’ And that ‘enlarge’ is used in this 
sense in AV is evident, as Ps 4^ ‘thou hast en- 
larged me when I was in distress’ (RV ‘hast set 
me at large’) ; prob. also 2 S 22^’^=p3 18®* ‘thou 
hast enlarged my st^s under me.’ So when 
applied to the heart, Ps 119®^ (S'DIG), Is 60* (3Dl), 
2 (Jo 6^^ (7r\ari5vw), the sense is first of all freedom, 
and then the joy that flows from it (cf. 2 Co 6^ 

anrl tlio nnni baiTior Bo 


! Trkart)V(a, and 10® fs^aX-Opta), the opp. being ‘to be 
straitened,’ as in La 1** (cf. Jer 4® ‘ i am pained at 
my very heart,* lit., as RVm ‘the walls of my 
' ■ J, Hastings. 


heart I ’), and 2 Co 6®. 


EN-MISHPAT (n^^p pj^), ‘ spring of judgmenV 
or ‘decision’ (by oracle), Gn 14’. — A name for 
Kadesli — ^probably Kadesh-bamea. See Kadesh. 

ENNATAN ('E^mraV, AV Eunatan), 1 Es 
(« LXX).— See Elnathan. 

ENOCH 1. The eldest son of Cain (Gn 

4^’* ®). ^ His father is said to have built a city and 
called it after his son’s name. Its identity is quite 
uncertain (cf. Dillm. and Del. ad Zoc., also Budde, 
Urge$ch. 120 ff.). 2. The son of Jared, and father 
of Methuselah, seventh in descent from Adam in 
the line of Seth. His life is described by the 
remarkable expression, ‘ Enoch walked with 
God’ (Gn 5^). Not less remarkable is the brief 
account given of his death. After 365 years 
‘ he was not, for God took him.’ This is under- 
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stood by tbe writer to the Hebrews to mean, *By 
faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death ; and he was not found, because God trans- 
lated him’ (He 11 ®). In Jewish tradition many 
‘i ’ - ' , . ’ . ' athered around Enoch. He was 

T inventor of letters, arithmetic, 
and astronomy, and as the first author. A book 
containing his visions and prophecies was said to 
have been preserved by Noah in the ark, and 
handed down through succe? ^ (See 

Ryle in Expos, Times^ iii. . J ,r,'» . Early 

Narratives of Genesis, p. 90 f.; and the next three 
articles.) R. M. Boyd. 

ENOCH IK N'T. — ^Enoch, the son of Jared (Gn 
5^®^-), is mentioned in three passages of the NT ; 
traditional exegesis has found an allusion to him 
in a fourth. 

1. In Lk 3^ he has a place among the ancestors 
of our Lord. 

2 . In He 11 ® it is said that ‘ by faith Enoch was 

translated.’ His faith is inferred (v.®) from the 
LXX word^ ed'ijp^c-TTjcrev (Gn 5^^* ^ ; this verb is used 
in 1 : ‘ 1 1 : Jj. ' '“i: the Heb. ‘ to walk with [before] ’ in 
Genesis u,cc, 6 ® 17^ 24" 48^», Ps 1149, 44 ^ ef. 

Ps 25® 34^^). N>tliiiig i- added in He 11 ® to the 
record of Gen. l.c. (LXX), except the < .■•i. . 
phrase rov IBetp daparov. With thi 

in the Alexandrian Epistle to the Hebrews it is 
interesting to compare the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Philo de Abr. §§ 3, 4. The name ’Bi'c 6 x is 
explained by him as meaning (wy “EXXiyj^es 

ei'TOLep) K6xapi(^i^^os {i.e. “juq is connected with 
jfiq). The ixeridecns is explained as irph rb ^iknop 
fiera^oXili ; the 0 ^ rjbptcrKCTo as signifying either 
that after repentance the old evil life is blotted 
out as though it had never been, or that the good 
man (6 dcrretoy) ifTroxtiopei Kal i^bviacnp dyair}. Though 
in the original Hebrew of Sir 44^® Enoch is de- 
scribed as ‘an example {lit. sign) of knouhd^.*’ 
(cf. (rripeffLP ahroO, Wis 4^^), yet in the GTcekand 
Old Latin (Cod. Am. ‘ut det gentibus pseniten- 
tiam’), as in Philo, he is represented as ‘an ex- 
ample of repentance.’ In Sir 49^^ {dpe\'fjpi>0v dTr 6 
T^s jTjs; cf. Cod. Am. in 44^® ‘translatus est in 
paradiso’) his translation is interpreted literally. 
Josephus {Ant. I. iii. 4) uses i ■ .'.'u.i*;. :■» . tlj! '*■ ; 1 
phrase, ‘ He went unto the 1 \ - v , 

t6 Beiop); hence neither is his 'death recorded.’ 
For Jewish and Christian legends about Enoch, 
see the references in Schiirer, HJF II. i. 342, 
II. iii. 70. 

3. In Jude the description drh is 

taken from the Book of Enoch (60® 93®), and a 
passage from that book (1^* 9) is quoted as a warn- 
ing actually uttered by the patriarch, dealing pro- 
phetically {iirpoip. Kal Toth'ois) with the false teachers 
of the apostolic age. The text of the passage in 
Enoch comes to us in three forms, (a) The 
Akhmlm fragment ; Btl ipxerat abv rots [^c] p^vpidcrtp 
alrrou Kal rots dylots airov 'iroiTjcai Kpltjav /card irdvTdjp, 
ml dToXioret irdvras tods dce^eis Kal (MS 

Xev^eL) rrdaav crdpKa vepl wdprtap ipycap rijs dcre/Setas 
airQp tbp ij{r^§7j<rav Kal ffKXTjpiav (bv iXdXtjaap X6y<ap 
xal Trepl irdpToop (bp KaT€XdX7}crav /car adrov dfiapTwXol 
d<re/3as. (b) Ad Novatianum 16 (Hartel, Cyprian, 
iii. p. 67 ; Harnack, Texte u. Untersmh. xiii. 1, 
assigns the treatise to Sixtus li. of Rome, cf. 
Benson, Cyprian, p. 557 ff.): ‘Sicut scriptum est: 
Ecee venit cum multis milibus nuntiorum suorum 
facere judicium de omnibus et perdere omnes 
irapios et arguere omnem carnem de omnibus 
factis impiorum quse fecerunt impie et de omnibus 
verbis impiis /^use de Deo locuti sunt peccatores.’ 
(c) The Etluopic version (ed. Charles, p. 59) ; ‘ And 
lo ! He comes wdth ten thousands of (His) holy 
ones to execute judgment upon them, and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh 

vou I.— 4 ^ 

of all that the sinners and ungodly have wrought 
and ungodly committed against Him.’ It is clear 
that Jude * quotes loosely and abbreviates, but 
it will be noticed that ( 1 ) in IBod Jude agrees with 
Novat. Eth. against Gr. ; (2) in iXly^at he coincides 
wdth Novat. alone, as possibly (for the tense of mnit 
r. I'll'" in ^X6e. On the importance of the 
imLm !u* t ' "0 Novat. and its independence of Jude 
(contrast Westcott, Canon, p. 374), see Harnack, 
op. cit. p. 57, and especially Zahn, Gesch. des Nmt. 
Kanons, ii. p. 797 fi. It may be added that Jude's 
.■ ■ " “ »m Enoch was Tigi dc.l (a) bvTertul- 
1 / ' Fern. i. 3, as \ fb -'i ■ Enoch ; {^)hj 

some referred to by Jerom-.', Jji ! Illmt. 4, ag 

condemning Jude. 

4. A very common Patristic opinion, found as 
early as Tert. Be Anima, 50 ; Hippol. Be Antichr. 43 
(cf. Bonwetsch, Texte u. Untersuch. xvi. 2, p. 48), 
identified ‘the two witnesses ’ of Rev 11 with Enoch 
and Elijah (see the references in Speaker's Com- 
inentary, p. 651). F. H, Chase. 

ENOCH, (ETHIOPIC) BOOK OF— 

I. Short Accoukt of the Book.— In Gn 5^ it 

is said of Enoch that he w^alked with God. This 
expression was taken in later times to mean that 
he enjoyed superhuman g(‘'. by means of 

which he received special as to the 

origm of evil, the relations of men and angels in 
the past, their future destinies, and p.Hj'- Tiiily 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. 1 1 a ^ »K)t 
unnatural, therefore, that an apocalyptic literature 
began to circulate under his name in the centuries 
when such literature became current. In the Booh 
of Enoch, translated from the Ethiopic, we have 
large fragments of such a literature proceeding from 
a variety of Pharisaic writers in Palestine, and in 
the Book of the Secrets of Enoch (see next art.), 
translated from the Slavonic, we have additional 
portions of this literature. The latter book was 
written for the most part by Hellenistic Jews in 
E^pt. 

The Ethiopic Book of Enoch was written in 
the second and first centuries B.C. It was 
well known to the writers of NT, and to 
some extent influenced alike their thought and 
diction. Thus it is quoted as a genuine work 
of Enoch by Jude (i“*)- Phrases, and at times 
entire clauses, <0 *• ji-o reproduced 

in NT, but wit!' m ; i Xmo'vI "i of their 

source. Barnabas {Ep. iv. 3, xvi. 5) quotes it as 
Scripture. It was m ueh used by the J ewish authors 
of the Book of the Secrets of E. and of the Booh of 
Jubilees ; in the Testmmnts of the XII Patriarchs 
its citations are treated as Scripture, and in the 
later !• ;.»■ j.lv 1 of Baruch and 4 Eara there are 
many lolv. oi its influence. Thus during the 

1 st cent, of the Christijiii era. it ](»—■ alike 
with Jew and Christian, flu- autliorr. y of a <.outero- 
canonical book. In the 2nd cent, of our era it was 
rejected by the Jews, as were also many other 
Jewish Messianic writings that had been tr*^ into 
Greek and well received in the Christian Church 

But with the earlier Fathers and apologists of 
Christianity it preserved its high position till about 
the close of the 3rd cent. Hencefor" 1 li ( ; d' - » i\ 
fell into discredit, and finally was i-j • 1 . i ' 0 

chief teachers of the Church. Thus the hook 
ceased to circulate in all hut the Church of 
Abyssinia, where it was rediscovered in 1773 by 
Bruce. This traveller brought home two MSS of 
this book, and from one of these Lawrence made 
the first modern translation of Enoch in 1821. 

II. Origikal Language. — Apocalyptic scholars 

♦ In the text of Jude there are some important variants, the 
chief being these : (1) in v.i4 it cur.s sah, arm. read h 
a.yi6m dyyiXMv (fit. Novat.) ; (2) in K Oah. for $r. Ttii§ 

read iretrxin 
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are now praci ally agreed that E. was deriyed from 
a Sem. original. The only question at issue now 
is : Was " . . , . Aramaic ? Halevy, 

intheJ'o . -'67, pp. 352->395, decides 

in favour :■ . * d, so far as our present 

materials go, this view may be regarded as valid. 
Some Dutch and German scholars, it is true, think 
that it is possible to prove an Aram, or;- by 
means of the Aram, forms preserved in '.iie ■ » /■ 'i 
Greek fraginenL, i.e. ^ovKam 18®, jMip5o^a.pa in 28b 
and §a.§ 07 }pa in 29b The first is undoubtedly an 
Aram, form of and the two latter of But 

it is over-hasty to conclude from the presence of 
these two Aramaisms upon an Aram, original ; for 
exactly on the same grounds we should be obliged 
to conclude to an Aram, original of Neh 2^*, where 
the Aram, form Alpd is found in the LXX as a 
transliteration of rj]!. In the Eth. VS also of Jos 
5®, 1 K 5^ [Eng. and Ezk 1^^ there are trans- 
literations of Heb. words in Aram, forms. 

III. Versions. — G-reek, Latin^ and Etklopic , — 
The Heb. original Avas translated into Greek, and 
the Greek in turn into Ethiopic and Latin. Of 
the Gr. VS ehs. 6-9* 8*-10i* i5_i6i have been pre- 
served in the Chronogranhy of George Syncellus 
(c. A.D. 800) ; 89'^*'^“^^ in a Vatican MS published by 
Mai in the Eatrum Nova Bibliotheca, voL ii. ; and 
1-32 in the Gizeh MS discovered only a few years 
ago, and published in 1892. A critical edition of 
this last fragment by M. Lods appeared shortly 
afterwards, and in 1893 it Avas edited by the present 
Avriter AAuth an exhaustive comparison of the Eth. 
and Gr. VSS of 1-32 as an appendix to his Avork 
on Enoch. This study led to the folloAving con- 
clusions : — * The Eth. v S preserves a more ancient 
, , w . . / 1 •* rm of text than the Gizeh 
C . /er additions, feAver omissions, 

and fewer and less serious corruptions of the text’ 
(Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 324). The other two 
Gr. fragments Avill he found in the same work. 

The Lat. VS is wholly lost vdth the exception 
of two small fra^ents : of these the first is 1^, 
and is found in the pseudo-Cyprian treatise, Ad 
Novatiannm (see Zahn’s Gesch. des Neutest 
Kanons, ii. 797-801). The second, which embraces 
1001-18^ was found by James in an 8th cent. MS 
in the British Museum, and published in his 
Apocrypha Anecdota, vol. i. A critical ed, of its 
text will be found in Charles, Book of Enoch, pp, 
372-375. To these we might also add Tertullian’s 
De Cult, Fern. i. 2, and De Idol, iv., which may 
point to a Latin text of 8^ and 99^, 

The Eth. VB alone preserves the entire text, and 
that in a most trustAvorthy condition, {a) The 
Ethiopic MBS. — There are tAventy or more of these 
in the different libraries of Europe. Of these 
about half are in the British Museum alone, which 
hajipiiy al -so possesses the most valuable of all the 
M^^—rliat (lesignated Orient. 485 in its catalogue 
of Eth. MSS. (6) Editions of the Eth, Text, — Only 
two edd, have appeared — that of Lawrence in 1838 
from one MS, and that of Dillmann in 1851 from 
five MSS. Unhappily, these MSS were late and 
corrupt. The present writer hopes to issue later 
a text based on the incoinpambly better MSS now 
accessible to scholars. Such a text is actually 
d in his translation and commentary of 
I ‘t. ( *\ / mnslai ion s and Commentaries. — ^Trans- 

lations accompanied by commentaries have been 
edited by LaAvrence (1821), Hofmann (18S:>-lS.3Si, 
Dillmann ( 1853), Sclioddo (1882), and Charles (1893). 
Of Diilmann^s and Schodde’s translations the 
reader Avill find a short revicAV in Charles (pp. 6-9). 
{d) CrUical Inquiries. — Some account of these will 
be found in Schurer, HJP rr. iii 70-73, and in 
Cbarl^, Book of Emch, 9-21, 309-311. 

Of the mscav scholars whb have written on this book, the works 
of the following deserve special mention here Lucke, EirUeit. 


ind. Offerd) d. Johan'rm^ 1852 ; ” f n « ' v 

7; "7- ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ , r. - 

.... ‘ >. '.i- ' - - 

' « >■ * h / I - - I , - 

< -I* / ti tu, t , I. , re Deuzungen 

mQTx'Arohiv, 1872, vol, ii Heft ii pp. 163-246); Drummond, 
Jewish Mesmh, 188'^, W 7?. ; -^/psius in Smith and Wace'a 
Dwt, Chr. Biogr, 188 , , Schurer, BJP n. iii, 64-73; 

Ijawlor in Jawm, of J' • - \ \ (1897) 164-226, 

IV. The different Elements in the Book, 

WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
Dates.— The Bk. of E. is a fragmentary survival 
of an entire literature that once circulated under 
his name. To this fact the plurality of books 
assigned to E. from the first may in some degree 
point ; as, for instance, the expression ‘ books ’ 
in 104 ^ 2 . XII Patriarch. Jud, 18; Origen, 
c. Celsum, v. 54, In Num. Homil. xxviii. 2, and 
elseAvhere. Of this literature five distinct frag- 
ments have been picserved in the five books into 
which the Bk. of E. is divided {i,e, 1-37. 37-71. 
72-82. 83-90. 91-108). These books were origin- 
ally separate treatises ; in later times they Avere 
collected and edited, but were much mutilated in 
the course of redaction and inro-' : .yr ''o*; iuto a 
single work. In addition to thi-^ L. i.- u. the 
final editor of the book made use of a lost Apoca- 
lypse, the Bk. of Noah, from Avhicli, as well as from 
other sources, he drew 6®-8® O’" 10^*®*^^ 17-20 39^*^^ 
413-8 43^4 50. 547-552 565-57^^ 59-60. 65-692^ 71. 
80-81. 105-107. This Bk. of Noah is mentioned 
in the Bk. of Jubilees 10^® 21^®. Another large 
fragment of the Bk. of Noah is to be found in the 
latter. 

We have already remarked that in the five books into which 
the whole work is divided we have the writings of five different 
authors Before we proceed to give some of the grounds for 
this sfatoment, we shall give in merest outline the different 
consticueuib wh.cn the chief scholars on ‘ > ’ * > ' 

in this work Lucke in his JSinl, in d •/ > 'f . 

regards the book as consisting of two parts. The first part 
embraces 1-36, t’- - '? c , 

• ■ Ih- ‘ 

, <*• • . ■ ! . 1 .\ l \ \\,\ 

1 . I , however, there 

a.re’«“—- *i’^ — ’ ♦ « r>“ •‘••i (J C'lr. K.) ascribes the 

ent v H ? )ii( t- ■. ! . t f ''5 ‘•“.I cent. In this view 
he'.' • )' I a or \ -■ » 1* • Hofmann deserves 

mention m this connexion on the ground of his having been the 

first to giv' ' ■ ' ' ' i 

in 80-00 I 

B'c J 37 ; I . . .■ .1 , r ■ , 

Ihv HT 2) • ■ ■ . - - • Hi- 
te Jk <.r ' ■ - , 

64-6910 -- / ' ' . - than the preceding. Kostlin in hia 
essay, ■ I ■ ■ ■ d. B. Henoch* {Theol. Jahrh, 1856), a 

contribution * ■ analysis : — 

Tne ‘ The Simili* 

tu«h -.37-71 .'.Mil 7-19, V/-’- Ti" NV ‘’s'e f* L' ' 1 - 5«7- 

Tiji 00 e.j 6 ' i- t' i . " ► 

addition. *' • . < 1 . 1 jt' )’.■ .'■» , 

consisting' - * I - . j - a* in ; ■ 'i i . 'S , ; • il 

! thcr-rr* i'*'g clnprc’s ns corrimg from ihc fuind of a Cli*'i- s' 1 
Giios. liu L^ r 'he lime of Sn.iini ni s A\'o sh >ul(l laoriiK'n -i!..-) 
' the si’i-l os of rid-jiiian, Th V IftT.A, pp 

T.iO'.iUs, an ‘F''or*.i’ in Rnimrs Di:L Chr. fiiog. ; Poliuic. 1 , 

, TlJPn 1.1.54-73, Drirnmond, Th*> J^v'ish Mf>,9R}ahy 1877, no 
17-23; aid S-h' 'o’c. The I>ooK qf JJnuch, 1,''82 As Di ’’n.' nn 
j rhvi;' d r- 1 1 ‘ r r 'M'i-. mp' 1 n tirm ris.ance for the 
b *-.1 ' ) J •*' „ ■') »' '.r n - fr"!* «• n. i*.'-* 'Eheground- 

I ’\ • 1 I 1 * *. ■ . ^ 'MO wF .1 >"'1 II I." I , the Simili- 

I 1 M'I *.1 17 'I : til ‘ “' 1 1 “ - runts, 63-881-8 

i'7 ! , J _.i ;;,iJ , I i).:- 1 6 ! ; 1- 5 , rrom a later 

hand. 

We shall now proceed to discuss this question 
directly, and try to carry the criticism of the book 
one stage further towards finality. Disregarding 
the interpolations from the Bk. of Noah alieadv 
mentioned, as well as the closing chapter, we shall 
adduce a few of the grounds on which the com- 
positeness of the rest of the book is determined. 

First of all, critics are agreed in ascribing the 
Similitudes (37-71) to a difiorent authorship from 
the rest. This is done on the following grounds : — 
(a) Certain names of God are found frequcnlly in 
37-71, but not elsf where in the book, [b] the 
differs, (c) The demonolo^ differs, 
(d) Ihe Messianic doctrine" not only diners from 
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that of the rest of the book, but is uiiiaue in 
,f;- literature. 

- ir . ■ ‘ remaining chs. 1-36, 72-104, all critics 
but Ewald and Lipsius have regarded them as the 
work of one and the same author. But these 
scholars have difiered much from each other on the 
determination of the different elements present in 
these chapters, and have failrrl to goin ilie 
of other scholars as to the of nheir views. 

In one respect they f ’ ■ ' ' ' ■ ight. These 

chapters are of a ' , ^ s' ; the more 

closely they are examined, the more clearly they 
exhibit conflicting characteristics. When sub- 
mitted to a searching criticism they fall naturally 
into four distinct parts, i.e. 1-36.^ 72-82, 83-90, 
91-104, differing from each other in authorship, 
system of thought, and date. 

To* r-'* iT' ' -e conclusions the reader must refer 

to t " - , pp. 65-56, 187-189, 220-221, 260-26$. 

It will he sufficient here to give some of the reasons for differ- 
entiating 83-90 and 91-104, as an illustration of the method 
there pursued in the cnticism. of the earlier sections, (a) The 
Messianic kingdom m 91-104 is finite m duration, whereas in 
83-90 it is eternal. (6) In the ' \' V -- ■ , 

takes place at the close of the i ■ i- - 

at its beginning, (c) In the former there is a resurrection of 
the righteous only, m the latter i -• r.'' '.of apostate 
Jews also, (d) In the former the u ' ».'<■. temple pre- 

cedes the final judgment, in the latter it is subsequent to the 
final Judgment (e) In the former the scene of the Messianic 
kingdom is apparently heaven, in the t • "cd « iri’i 

Now, our conclusion as to the distinct v i >•» •« l.‘(» 

sections on the grounds just given i- - *1 'j\ <* •• ••’ncil 

when we observe the forcible disloca • - . ; i\( 

undergone at the hands of the final editor in order to adapt 
them to the chapters that precede. Former cntics have re- 
marked that 93 m " • have preceded 91i3-i7, because 

we have in 93 an • first seven weeks of the ten 

into which the world’s history is divided, and in 9112-17 the 
account of the rcmainmg three weeks. They failed, howe'^er, 

to observe that 921, r 

d t, ' iMC o' V -d 'i'l.’ \ ‘ , j ■ ^ \ ■ • 

; u-) ofi \ ' ' 1 ' ■ - I ■ ^ , 

vruere Ji. summons his children to receive his parting words 
Then comes the short ■ * < n weeks, 93i*i^ 9112-17, 

while 9118 19 form a to 94. This section 

underwent these derangements m the process of its incorpora- 
tion into a larger work 

As our space does not admit dealing further with the actual 
criticism of the book, we shall confine ourselves to the state- 
ment of results, and to a ■ 

writings contained in t < w t , ■ i 

dates. 

Part I., consisting of chs l-.V, (.‘or N' (*i‘i j i* ? *. ’ ' r-% 
see above), was written at la « -.i *t ^ .7» it iv' '' • .".I'r .ii * 

‘ - ndpomt of suet <• i- Ta I-i i.'-*-* I , i- 

<: . i oldest part of the book, ’ ' * 72-82. 

■ . as it is used by the wn - ■ - •-.ctions. 

As 83-90 was written not later than b o. 161, 1-36 must be some 
years earlier; and as there is no allusion to the massacres of 
Antiochus Ej the latest reason- 
able limit for ■ ‘ ^ 1-36, is the oldest 

r ‘ (»*,T .t'l ’‘i- i‘*i that teaches tho t; r nn i ^ '■ ■-! 

o 1 -- 1 1, i'll!'- <b '.u Sheol according •<) d c co'i' 'p 'm -uI 
prevails m NT as opposed to that of OT, and that represents 
Gehenna as a final t'" p il. The problem of the 

author is to Justifj i ■( oi (led lo men. The righteous 

wiU not always sufl r (jl') i i*- i i' (“ause of this suffermg, 

and the sin of man is due, not to Adam, but to the lust of the 
angels — the watchers (9^ IQS) Hence the wnt'^hcr«, thrir 
< ■ i ‘ 1 ■ (1 ’ ir children will be destrened 

' . r <1 « • . ‘ » will form the prelude to the first world- 

judgment, of which the Deluge will form the complf non (10‘ 
But sin irtill prevails after the Deluge, through the mil •( nc<' 
of the evil spirits that go forth from the slauditcred cluldren 
of the watchers and the daughters of men (10^) These act 
wiih impunity I si'. il‘‘ lli'i.l hidin' 'ir In the meantime, char- 
w ter finds its rc<'ori p< i.- ii >. n:c measure, immediately after 
d.ath (22). In i' ■ : 'Igi' le watchers, the demons, 

and all classes of Isr., with one exception, will receive their 
final fiwnr<l(:*> !2‘-'») This Judgment is “ d d • a i:( _• 1 
resur (f l-uio' (22) The wicked are c - o (h m**-,. ^7’, 
th( oartb is clcansid from ‘-in the Mess, kingdom is 

o‘5tnbl»8hed ^nh Jf rna ns i:s centre (2.'/’), and God abides with 
nun (2,Vh Th(‘ (Jennies iigliieous and worship God 

(1021) The righteous cat of the tree of life (25^ t>), and thercb\ 
enjoy patriarchal lives (59) As to vvbal beialls the nghtooiis 
after the second death, there is no hint in tins fiagmentarj’ 
h«.<‘t'on 

7^1 n II , (‘ousisting of 83-90, was written between n c. 166-161 
In !) I.l.- fl in support of tho Maccab movement, and mainly 
from the same standpoint as Damel. On a v ariety of grounds 
we are obliged to discriminate this section from the preceding. 
It will be enough to mention that, whereas there is a Messiah 
m the latter, there is none in the former , in the latter the 


life of the nghteous is apparently the former it 

is finite ; in the latter the scene of . is the New 

Jems set up by God Himself, m the former it is Jerus. and 
the entire earth unchanged though purified. Finalljr, the pic- 
ture in 83-90 18 developed and spiritual, while that in 1-86 is 

. . I . ’ fix. The Hasidim, 

- . ve white she'ep (90^), 

are already an organized party in the Maccab. revolt. The 
lambs that become homed are the Maccab. family, and the 
great horn who is still warring while the author of the section 
- ' ' J ’ ',he Maccabee (909), who died bc. 161. 

I , visions, 83-84 deal with the fiist world- 

judgment, 85-90 with the entire history of the world till the 
final Jud^ent. In the second vision the interest centres 
V • ■ ^ ‘ that befall Isr. from the exile onwards. 

\ j a byword among the^ nations, and the 

servant u r, ■ . i ■* ; i ‘ ' T i > ; . ■ 

pense fc . i • _ . *> :‘j < 'j ‘ i ■ s i I i . " 

Isr. has ‘u «'• ^ r *, 1 .. l ' , i ‘ 

scendst l . I> i ( -£ 'i u ■ - . • i ■- r * r.. j: ‘ * 

author, i >: <‘ *" "I J'l I-i i ■ '' 1(1 ■. * 'I, I * • i ‘ 

seventy ^ j -r-- .■ ) '' ca-i ( f 'I c * ■ ■ d 1-- (*• i 
These shepherds or angels have proved faithless to their tmst, 
but not with impumty. An account has been taken of all 
their deeds and of all whom they have wickedly destroyed 
(8961 64) Moreover, when the outlook is darkest, a nghteous 
league will be “nd from a family be- 
longing to it will ‘ I ■ ie. Judas Maccabaeus 

( 90 ^ 16 ). Every effort of the Gentiles to destroy him will prove 
vam, and God’s intervention personally will be the signal for 
their destruction (90i9). The wicked shepherds and fallen 
watchers will be cast ■’ of me (larLaiusI, and 

the apostates into Geh ■ . Then God Himself will 

set up the New Jerus i ‘ j • spersion will be brought 
back to Jerus., the righteous dead raised to take part in the 
■ ■ r ■* I :1 the surviving Gentiles will be converted and 

■ ). Finally, the Messiah will appear amongst 

‘ , ! His kmgdom wfil endure for ever. It should 

be observed that we have here the earliest appearance of the 
Messiah in non-canonical literature. 

Part III , consisting of 91-104, was written between b.c. 
134-95, The clearly defined opposition between the righteous 
and their Sadduceai ' appears so frequently in 

this section cannot than the breach between 

John Hyreanus and the Pharisees, hence not earlier than 
B c. 134, and not subsequent to b.c. 95 ; tor it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the savage cruelties that won for Jannaus the 
title ‘slayer of the pious’ could have been referred to only 
once, and that incidentally, in the general terms of 10316. On 
ri , tl ' c’ Tv'h t’'-* ~r-'*-inedat the hands 

01 ’ r ~ ‘ ‘ ! I* I ■( ‘ d . >ve. 

'[ . » : * ■ I • *« 1 I ' - ' b I this section and 

Part II. is very remarkable. Aswe i o \ 

feel we are entenng mto a world <■ 11 "v cor ‘ i *' I" ! 
previous apocalyptic writings the r.- r 1 . 'd ■ * ' ; ' 0 “ 

ment have been the prelude to an everlastmg Mess, kingdom, 
and not till then, in fact, do the righteous enter on their 
“ r ■*.*'.* ' » . ' this writer looks 

^ ^ I ■ ■ Inngdom. 

no place is found for a Messiah ; the righteous, v\ u’l G 1 - ’ 

vmdicate uheir just cau- . • d d- ro’ T * ^ “p 1*1 

close of this kingdom - ‘I 1.11 ’ 'i • j • 1 the risen 

spiritual life of blessedness in a new heaven (9119 926 ). From 
such a view of the future it is obvious that, for the wnter, the 
centre of mterest has passed from the material world to the 
spiritual, and the Mess, kingdom is no longer the goal of the 
hopes i' T"- ‘-r’ t'vis. Their faith finds its satisfaction only 
in a I’l — u \ m heaven itself. The righteous, it 

is tru • .--i’ ..'’'C on the advent of the Mess, kingdom 

will indeed be recompensed with all good things, but the de- 

. ■ ■ ' ‘ r » ■ » ‘ 

j - I ‘1 i . - ! II I ■ 

sodl onlv (1036 4), u \ icw i ' .1 "'i' ed also in the later books, 

the Ps-Sol and . * P.oo’w <;: Ji -i « ■ - As for the wicked, they 
gVift.li Shrol 0 ' rlarU'’i<^‘-^ ..nd fi rr:, s.rd ahhU 

there ex-*: ''' 1 ") Di il Sheol appe a s 

as hell, T.' n \ n* *!- itik in u'.-rrlPn 

Part l^. 'l'i‘ nilii- d eori.-. -n-rg oi $7-70, w re wTitn- 
between B.a 94-79 or b.o. 70-61. Milri boim* or 'ho cliaiacltr- 
istics which distinguish the-ie chaptors from i'i(‘ r-->t or il 
book we have already dealt above. We are here concerned 
mainly with the determination of the date ‘The kings and 
the mighty,’ so often denounced in the Similitudes, are the 
later Maccab. princes and their Saddyean s fir l] i.> 

blood of the nghteous was not shed, as ihc \u :''r c ini*' .n 
beiore b c P"> .--irie later Naccah piLiic'e-^ aii'l rioC ihe ll< loo- , 
for the Saddiicees wore not allies of the latter, and Borne was 
not as yet known to the writer as one of the great world- 
powers This last fact necessitates tm ttulici dalt. than B.c. 04. 
wdien Borne interposed authoritamely m the affairs of Judaea. 
If the reader will turn to the list of Noaf'b^c interpolations he 
will find that many of them are to be fourd m -icrion 
These have, as a rule, been drawn from an i.b-ciidy PM'.ung 
Apoc. 01 Noah and adapted by their editor lO tuur adjoining 
contexts in Enoch. Tins he does by borrowmg £ haractoii‘*tic 
terms, such os ‘Lord of Spirits,’ ‘Head or Dt.js,' ‘Son of Mar, 
to which, either through ignorance or of set intention, he gener 
allv gives a new coimotalion. 

In his attempt to solve the problem of the suffering of th« 
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righteous, this author has no interest save in the moral and 
spmtual worlds. His view, too, is strongly apocalyptic, and 
follows closely in the wake of Daniel. The origin of sin is 
t-n-ocd o"L "u v*"- • r hi '< ..’lan In !-3C T 'o .irst authors of 

s.n ws,rc r 'L ‘r>s» ' i>j') " 'c v.i ,i‘’ -’■'•rough becommg 

B-iV n'V lo ill- vsa lo .a u g ’•■'.■•-•iv cc ' 0 Though the 

waixjhers were forcnwiDh conilned m a deep abyss, sin still 
flourishes in the world, and sinners deny the name of the Lord 
<■ ■ ' , ” ' " ’ ■ , and the 

' ' • ) nly there 

■ lys, and with Him the Son of Man 

■vi ‘ .. ■ ^ gment upon aU alike. And to this 

end tb.re will be a resur. of all Isr. (5V- 61®), and all judgment 
will h c. '”1 i<-tLil h) the Son of Man (419, 6927), who will judge 
fj’ to 'M'-ir li rd't ■'''-) Sin and wrong-doing will be 

h. 'L'i jd r- • (.'.‘l'’ 'r , iind heaven and earth will be 

transformed ( 454 . 5 ), and the righteous will have their mansions 
therein (396 412) The Elect One ■ -) 

they will be clad in gar '•f.*: <•. l '■ 

' "14), and oo* '.noe to grow in knowledge and 

,','1 .((■ .'-•i , 

1 . <j !' • <i that the Messianic doctrine in this section 

■. '</ ■ *s , ■ ■ ■ of E., but also 

lu - . <• . * *»■( a- .. ' ■' pre-ejdsts from 

T^^* : . ■ ( 4 a 2 ); He sits on the throne of God (453 473), 

1 w-rs.^" (!.) 1 ■ ji' rir.d ar * ’ ■ 

riMl.'d b.i 0 I' '•! ',(>'>2^). I: irn ..o •!.•'<• 

find that in 1-36 and 91-104 there is no Messiah, at axi, wh'Io in 
83-90 the Messiah is evidently human, and has no real rdle to 
play in the doctnne of the la^t thuigs 

Before we pass to Part V. it vviP oe advantageous to observe 
that the varjung relations in which the Maccabees stood to the 
Ka-?id or Phansaic narti a^e faithfuilv reflected in the Books of 
E., i.e Parts II , III., and IV. in Part U , i e. 83-90, the Mac- 
cabees are the leaders of the r / ■ ■ n. ■ 1 i- ‘ ' 5 

prelude to the Mess, kmgd i 1 • i. ill , i - • 

are no longer at the head of the Hasids, but as yet they have 
not become their declared foes : they are the secret abettors of 
their Sadducean oppressors. But when we come to Part IV., 

i. e. the Similitudes, the ilaccab. princes have ceased to disguise 
thrip cn-'-Py, and now lake the lead in every act of oppression 
and mnrdcr ’'‘•’.I'ni’soa on the Pharisees. 

Part V. 'I isv, Iic‘v'k O' Celestial Physics consists of 72-78. 82. 
79. Here, as in Part III,, the < ' - i' “ 
changed by the final editor; 79, - •• > ■ - i- •■ i 

of this work, has been placed > • 'fter 78, and two 

chapters, 89-^, which are quice i r’ ■ , and statement, 

have been interpolated. | 

Tlie ch-oiiological i.rstem of this book, which is most perplex- j 
log, constitutes an attempt to establish an esS'ernally Hch 
T-r,o+>jen coleudars in vogue around. 
T:u c 1 1 1 . : s- 'j ■ ' . it gives us some knowledge of 

the chronological systems that were known to Pal. Jews. Thus 
the .sriicr hi neq i I'-'l, ‘d Witb th( -Ig .s o® the zodiac, the spring 
and a'Mrrnn oo uf^oxes, the s ii' 'ucr and winter solstices, and 
the H>no£i.o mo'i is. He is a'-'liur also with the Gr. eight- 
year cv^*^ , a in me sev''>Mtv- 3 .x. > i.'s’ cycle of CaJippus. 

Part VI Tt’o I'.tcrpcli o '•? .‘linn the Book of Noah. These 
have been enumerated above. By means of these fragments, 
and o» I bf birgo secc.on of this lost book preserved in the Book 
of Ji ", lU of < r.. 'r ' . later Heb. literature, 

it would be possible to i ■«, B j ik o.* Noah in some of its 

main outlinea 

V. Influence on Later Literature. — T he 
influence of E. on J ewish literature, to exclude for 
the moment the NT, is seen in the Bk. of Jubilees 
(written about the beginning of the Christian era), 
the Slavonic Enoch (A.D. 1-50), the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
and 4 Ezra. It is important to observe that, in 
the last two books just enumerated, E. is not 
mentioned by name, although their -writers laid 
the EnocMc hooks not infrequently under con- 
tribution. This silence, however, was intentionaL 
E.’s acceptance among Christians as a Messianic 
prophet was the OTound of his rejection among 
the Jews; and although, prior to A.D. 40, he was 
the chief figure, next to Daniel, in Jewish apoca- 
lyptic, in subsequent Jewish literature his func- 
tions and achievements are assigned to others, 
such as Moses, Ezra, Baruch. This opposition to 
E. is unswervingly pursued in the 'I’alui , and his 
name and works are always studiously ignored 
(see Charles, Apocali/pse of Baruch^ 21 - 22 , 101 ). 

On these facts we might found an Enochio canon. 
ATtf earlp Jendsh hook which extols E, could have 
hem wruten after A.D. 50, and the attribution of E,*s 
words and achievements in early Jewish works to 
sOTm other OT Jwro is a sign that they were written 
suhseqwnt to the Paidtne preaching of Christianity, 
In Fatristie literat-ure Enoch is twice cited as 
Scripture in the Ep. of Barnabas (4® 16*^). It is 

also quoted with approval, though not always by 
name, by Justin Martyr, Irenieus, Athenagoras, 
Tertulliau, Clement Alex., Origen, Anatolius. 
Thenceforward it is mentioned with disapproval 
by Hilary, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and 
finally condemned in explicit terms in the Const, 

Ap, vL 16. 

Far ■ ■ -'1 importance the ])roccdi 7 ig was 

its mflnence on N i' (<as) diction and (d) doctrine. 

(a) We shah here draw attention only to the 
indubitable instances. It is quoted directly in 
Jude^^*^. Phrases, clauses, or thoughts derived 
from it are found also in Jude^, Rev 2^ 3^^* 4® 6 ^® 

91 1420 20^3^ Ro 838 95 ^ Eph 121 , He 11®, Ac Jn 

522 . 27 ^ Lk S'"® 16® 233 ®, Mt 1928 25^1 26^i 

(h) The doctrines in E. that had a share in 
moulding the HT doctrines, or 

formed a neces ^ ‘ the development of 

doctrine from OT to NT, are those concerning the 
Messianic kingdom and the Messiah, Sheol and 
the Resurrection, and demonology. As we cannot 
here enter into a discussion of these questions, we 
shall confine our remarks to the doctrine of the 
Messiah in Enoch. First, we should observe that 
four titles, applied, for the first time in literature, 
to the personal Messiah in the Similitudes, are 
afterwards reproduced in NT. These are ' Christ ’ 

(or ‘the Anointed One’), ‘the P’.' ' ■> ,- One,* 

‘ the Elect One,’ and ‘ the Son of '•! , ’i.' '' iic first 
title, found repeatedly in earlier writings, but 
always in reference to actual contemporary kings 
or priests, is now for the first time (48^^ 52^) applied 
to the Messianic king that is to come. It is here 
associated with supernatural attributes. ^ In Ps- 
Sol, written a few years later, it is applied to a 
merely human Messiah. The second and third 
titles, ‘the Righteous One,’ ‘the Elect One,’ which 
are found first in E., have passed over into NT, 
the former occurring in Ac 3^"^ 7®3 22 ^^, the latter in 

Lk 9^ 233 ®. The last title, ‘ the Son of Man,’ 
^pears for the first time in Jewish literature in 

E., and is historically the source of the NT desig- 
nation. To the latter it contributes some of its 
most characteristic contents, nai licnhirly tliO'se 
relating to judgment and 11 n 1 \ 01 "al autii 01 i ( \ . 
Thus statements in P. * ■ '* ' of Man 

are quoted by the < * j ■ I • < ; • * ■ the NT 

Son of Man. Jn 5 '■ * ’1 ‘fitted all 

judgment uuto the Son . . . because he is the Son 
of Man,’ is a quotation from Enoch 693^^ ‘ The sum 
of judgment was committed unto him, the Son of 
Man.’ It should be here observed that in E. the 
Messiah is represented for the first time as Judge 
of mankind. Again, Mt 19^ ‘When the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glo^ ’ is from 
Enoch 62® * When they see the Son of Man sitting 
on the throne of his glory.* It is well known that 
the use of this phrase as a Mess, title is confined in 
NT, mth two exceptions, to the Gospels, and in 
them it is used only by our Lord in speaking of 
Himself. Its survival, nowever, as a Mess, desig- 
nation among the Jews, is attested by a passage in 
the Talm. Jer., Taanith ii. 1 : ‘Abbahu said: 

“If a man says to thee — I am God, he lies ; I am 
the Son of Man — he will at last repent it: I 
ascend to heaven — ^if he said it, he wiD not 
prove it” * See further, Eschat. of Apocr. 

B. H. Charles. 

ENOCH, BOOK OF THE SECRETS OF.~In 

Origen’s de Princip. i. 3. 2 we find the following 
statement in reference to the Bk. of Enoch 
‘Nametineolibello . . . quern IT eiina'j conscripslt, 
ita refertur: Primo omnium credo, quia iinns 0 "t 
Deus, qui . . . esse fecit omnia . . . sed et in Lnodi 
libro his similia describuntur.’ Now, as a matter 
of fact, this statement cannot be justified from the 
Ethiopic Enoch. Accordingly, till the disco\ ery of 
the present book it was necessary to assume tifchei 
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that we had here a mistake of \ 

he had before him a portion of I:.- : (, > . 
unknown to later generations. That the latter 
assumption was the true one we are now able to 
see ; for in the ‘ The Book of the Secrets of Enoch ’ 
we have an elaborate account of the creation, 24- 
29®, and an insistence on the unity of God, 33® 36^. 
Further, in the Testaments of the XII Patmarchs 
there are several direct references to the Bk. of 
Enoch. Some of them have clearly to do with 
the Ethiopic Enoch, but others have as clearly no 
connexion with it. Now, the bulk of the latter 
may be traced to the book with which we are at 
present dealing. This book, as it has been pre- 
served only in Slavonic, it will be convenient to 
call * the Slavonic Enoch ’ in contradistinction to 
the older book, which we may fitly designate ‘ the 
Ethiopic Enoch,’ seeing that it has come down to 
us in its entirety only in that language. 

This new fragment of the Enoch literature has 
only recently come to light through certain MSS 
which were found in Kussia and Servia. Although 
the very knowledge that such a book ever existed 
was lost for probably 1200 years, it was nevertheless 
much used both by Christian and heretic in the 
early centuries. Thus citations appear from it, 
though without acknowledgment, in the Book of 
Adam and Eve, the \ - of Moses and 

Paul (A.D. 400-500), ■ " ^ I ■ Oracles, the 
Ascension of Isaiah, and the Ep. of Barnabas (A.D. 
70-90). It is quoted byname in the apocalyptic 
portions of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
(c. A.B. 1). It was referred to by Origen, and 
probably by Clement of Alexandria, and was used 
by IrenfBus. Some phrases of NT may be derived 
from it. 

The Slavonic JlfSiSf.— There are five Slav. MSS. The first 
(i.e. A) belongs to the 17th cent., and contains the complete 
text. It was edited by Popov in l^sSO, and forms the basis of 
the text w''"' )j . rs ii. tlio Mor.Ml-C li.irlts cd. of 1896. The 
second M.^-a lo m <mii one— ’vas dsooxcrcd by Sokolov in 
1886. This also preserves the complete text The remaining 
three MSS are very incomplete. The most important of these 
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o I / “ II ^ 0 
help to make hims< '■* 
of this work. This • 


'■ P ' ’* • T ■ • 1 / of Belgrade. 

' ',0 * ! 1 resent writer, learning 

1 M 'i' the existence of a Slav. VS 
I ■ <L <«! .le proceeded by Mr. Morfill's 
• ■ d w ■* o' tinct recensions 
that it was not 


Eng. VS and 


a Slav. VS of the Ethiopic Enoch, hut of a hitherto unknown and 
extremely valuable • ' ‘ B. i*' ■ < <,‘Mr. MorflU's 

tr. of the MSS A an«. i| ii .■! 
ed. of this b('ok uas i**.*. n d in ihe ' 
months later Bjiiwct'-cli’'* J)ns Silav. 
which German ir«. oi th'‘ A and i> _ 
preceded by a short introduction, founded professedly m the 
mam on Charles’ edition. This is a serviceable work. 

II. Language and Place of Writing.— The 
main part of this book was written at the first 
in Greek. This is clear from such statements 
as (1) 30^® ‘And I gave him a name (t.e. Adam) 
from the four substances : the East, the West, the 
North, and the South.’ Adam’s name is thus 
derived from the initial letters of the Gr, names 
of the four quarters, i.e. dvard^t SdcrLs, dpKrot, 
This fanciful derivation was first 
elaborated in Greek, as it is impossible in the Sem. 
languages ; hut the idea that Adam was created 
frorrj dust belonging to the four quarters of the 
earth is Jewish. * (2) The writer follows the chron- 
ology of the LXX. (3) In 50^ he rej)rodnces the 
text of Dt 32®® against the Tlcbrew. (4) He 
constantly uses Sir, which was chiefly current in 
Egypt. But though the main part of the hook 
was written originjilly in Greek, certain portions of 
it -were based on fleb. oiiginals. Such an hypo- 
thesis is necessary to account for the quotations 
from or references to it which appear in the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, The fact that 
the latter work was written in Hebrew obliges us to 
conclude that its authors drew upon Heb. originals 


in their references to and quotations from the 
Slavonic Enoch. 

The book was written in Egypt. This is 
deducible from the following facts (1) From the 
’inr'fiyof ■':i' Lid,. tlo.:- which it holds in common 
v.-i'i nc o: i'j. : i ellenistic writers : thus souls 

were created before the foundation of the world, 
23®; cf. Philo, de Somno^ i. 22 ; Wis Again, 

man has seven natures, 30® ; cf. Philo, de Mundi 
Op 40. (2) The whole Messianic teaching of OT 
" ' • ■ ; • ‘ in the work of this Hellenized 

I ■. . 1 ; ; Ithough he shows familiarity 

with most of 'its hooks. i3) The Phoenixes and 
Chalkydries of ch. 12 are natural products of the 
Egyp. :i‘!. , (4) The syncretistic char- 
acter 0 . . , , ,,:i narrative m 25-26 betrays 

Egyp. elements. 

HI. Eelation to Jewish and Christian 
Literature. 

Materials origmally derived from this book are discoverable 
m Gedrenus and Joel (a d. 1050-1200), though in these authors 
these materials are assigned to other names. Two passages of 
the Book of Adam and Eve m i. vi. and vm. are aU but quota- 
tions from 294 6 312 of our book. Again, in the Apoc. of 

Moses <ed. Tisch. 1866), p. 19, we have a further di-volopmuit 
of 14^ of our text, just as m the Apoc. of Paul, p. 04, oCtos 

ecTTjv i iro^, ii/d» . . . ^Bv^pay . , . i* S ifra.yuretCi'TO ra Tysuf&» 

TO ayiov, IS a Cnii&tian adaptation of 83 ‘And m the midst (of 
Paradise is) the tree of life ... on which God^ rests when he 
comes unto Paradise.* Again, the words, p^. 64, lx vUs eti/rov 
\%nf>xtTa . . . vhoip^ (jutpiXopuya* ^ ih ritrretpet, and^ p. 62, 

voTsilMi riffirobpu . . . pityvii fJCtiKi xot.) <yu~\a, xct} ^kottov xtx-t olvAy, are 
verbal reproductions of S® ‘ From its root in the garden there 
go forth four streams whi:li pour l.oricj .'hj< 1 mrk, oil and wine, 
and are sepn rated in four (lireci:oin’ Tic p'lssage in the 
anonymous De Monfinua Sina etSwn, 1, is nl nu iJlv cl r ^ J 
from 8013, and Augu 'i. *» l .‘u*‘ r ‘ ouIuwjlou O'l l. c 
eternal day (De Civ, ' .. . ) ' • 

Sr'l oarhcr we find idmost a verbal r proc!Tif‘T*on of 605-61^ m 
the hibi.Iine Oracles, u. 7.5. In Iren<»,!-, Ctrnin /far v. 28. S, 
the Jewish speculation of 331-2 is reproduced, and possibly in 
Ongen (see Lommatzsch, ed. xxi. BO), However this may be, 
there is no doubt as to the direct reference to 24-30. 838, in the 
De Drincip. i 8. 2, as we have already shown above. In a still 
r ! I .r* the wnter of the Ascension of Isaiah 
« ' ' , ■ ' iquainted with 191, and the writer of 

I \ l‘ . ■ with various passages of this book. 

. * ( r.i*! ' H ■ 1 *! ’■ ‘li 181, the thought 

1 'I • r . I ‘ I ! ri O' ,5 * ’ .id.; ■». 

In NT the similarity of matter and language is 
sufficiently great to establish a close connexion, if 
not a literary dependence. With Mt 6® ‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers,’ cf, 52^^ ‘Blessed is he who 
establishes peace ’ ; with Mt 5®^* ^ ‘ Swear not at 

all,’ etc., cf. 49^ ‘ I will not swear by a single oath, 
neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other 
creature which God made. ... If there is no truth 
in man, let them swear by a word, yea, yea, or 
nay, nay.’ Again, with Mt 7®* and cf. 42^^ and 
9^ ; with Jn 14® cf. 6P ; with Eph 4®® cf. 42 ^® ; with 
Eev 9^ and 10®"® cf. 42^ and 65^. 

Still earlier we find this book not only used, but quoted by 
name in the Test. Dan, 5, where the statement, reSy leytvptMTay 
riif fr?MytjC ic.yiyymy “yetf It itsuuWy iV/ » 

itpuiy irrir 0 XxTetiaff, is drawn from 1^ ‘^ese are the G^ori 


Kvpi 0 V, zrapiiiOu.tyoi xatra, ieZe-a,y w»vr,pfay lOtStf xut Toif.rtTi xotrac. rZfett 
uyeu'xt 'lifiouMt' xxi ivasif VMy KCp,ee alx'txV^r/at . . . icy 
xyxfJkS-ti kJ/i 0 r , i" 1 1 ^ [ know t'^c* 

w.ckidmssof ■ . w ■ : ! y j '1.0. . . niid 

Lll al’. liie world w 1 h . . Hodomjt mid all other imp’.ro pre s i(‘< h 
. . . ur.il on thi-. tnu ovii.t I w .11 bring a dcli.gc upon ilic cart i, j nd 
1 Will dcbirov ail ’ In tlic Test <>iin. Test. I>nj. l», w ‘ J‘:id 
add. < r ■( - ‘S' this prophecy, in which Enoch foretold 

. V p'"i. . . . men. Test, Jvd, 18 may be derived 

from the same source. 

IV. Bate and Authorship. — ^The question of 
the date has to a large extent been determined 
already. The portions which have a Heb. back- 
ground are at latest pre-Christian. This follows 
&om the fact of their quotation in the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs, Turning to the rest of the 
^ok, the termimts a quo is determined by the 
fact that it frequently uses Sir, cf. 43®** 47* 52* 
61®- ^ etc. The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is continn- 
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ally presupposed in the background. Its phrase- 
CfiOgy and conceptions are reproduced, 7“*- ® 

35^ etc. At tunes views are put forward in a 
developed form, 40^^64®; and occ; -soriaHy 

divergcut ccn *M'e enunciate'. I, .0“ 18^. 

Fmaii\, ir; i juo claimed to have heen 
given ^ \ , as a matter of fact, are 

not to 6e found in his writings, but in the Ethiopic 
Enoch, see 40®* It is possible that Wis was 

also used by our author, see 65^. Since, therefore, 
Sir, Eth. Enoch, and AVis (?) were used by this 
author, his work cannot have been earlier than 
B.C. 30. 

The tenriinus ad quern must he set do^vn as 
earlier than 70 A.D, For (1) the temple is still 
standing. (2) This book was known and used by the 
writers of the Ep. of Bainabas and the Ascension 
of Isaiah, and probably some of the writers of 
NT. We may therefore with reasonable certainty 
assign the composition of this book in Greek to the 
period A.». 1^50, to an author who is thus a con* 
temporary of Philo, and who holds many specula- 
tions in common vith him. 

The author was an orthodox Hellenistic Jew 
who lived m Egypt. He believed in the value of 
sacrifices, 42® =^66^ (but he is careful to enforce 

enligh^’cncd views with regard to them, 45^- ^ 61^* ®), 
in the law, 52®* and in a blessed immortality, 50^ 
65®*®“^®, in which the righteous will wear 'the 
raiment of God’s glory,* 22®. In questions afiect- 
ing the origin of the earth, sin, death, he allows 
himself the most unrestricted freedom, and borrows 
from every quarter. Thus Platonic 30^®, Egyptian 
25^ and Zend 58^'® elements are : in 

this system. The result is highly «•% m : . . • 

V, ANALYSIS OP OoNT]SNTS.~'The book opens with a short 
Accoimfc of Enoch as *a very wise man' whom ‘ Ood loved and 
received, so that he should see the heavenly abodes, the 
kingdoms of the wise, greai, and never-changing God ' In ch. 1 
bvo angers appear lo E., and bid him to make ready to ascend 
Wich them unto heaven. In ch 2 E, .admonishes ms sons * not to 
wo"^' ) A a*M go'It , rv'/ 10 i .r*i Ji from God, but to walk 
.HOC o I t*/('*darii c* p .■ h Judgments,' and directs 
'.h‘ “ -'rf tr N't ^ .■■r'l i 1 he is brought back to them. 

T I I . 1 ) ^ I ‘ t • a (yir-\ E. aloft through the air to the 
first heaven, wliere he sees a very great sea, greater than the i 
earthlj' sea ; hketviae the elders and the rulers of the stars, and I 
the treasunes of the snow and ice and the dread angels that ! 
guard thf-ai, ard the- tn asurieb ot Lhi* o'ouds and or the dew and i 
tiri'" gtiardian angels Thenc'' (7) he is 'jjnr"*d to the second 
heat en, where he sees •' the prisoners suspended, reserved for, 
and awaitJTiff the eternal I.-t” i( ’ -vid j gels, who | 

together with their pnnee 1 i d <'tr! ’ s *5 1, besought j 

E. (just as in Eth. Enoch I.'iv •«! Virci'l.' lar « i ' ^iid E. 
answered, ‘Who am I, a 'n -nai'i, r.ai J pi i.. d pn»ji for 
angels f Who knows whjchor f go, orw-hit uwait-* ir'c"' IS'oxt i 
E. is carried up to the rriird h-avni («), and placed ‘in the 
midst of a garden.’ And he scot' r bt-rc ‘ a’l the tr<‘cs of heaatjirul 
coloura, and th‘‘ir fnirs npeaud ri..g".at't . . . and uhjtrte of 
life . , . on which God rests when i Paradise,' and 

the four streams which go forth fro ■ . pouring honey 

and milk, oil and wine. , . . And these go down to the Paradise 
of Eden, between corruptibility land jncomiptibility, , . ,* And 
the angels mform E that ‘ this place is prepared* as an eternal 
inheritance’ for those ‘who turn their eyes from unrighteous- 
ness and accomplish a nghteous judgment, and give bread to 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and raise the fallen, . . . and 
walk without blame before the face of the Lord' E. is then 
taken to th<- northern re|fion of this heaven (10), and shown 

very ternhle place* of ‘savage darkness and unpenetrable 
^loom,’ v^^th ‘ fire on all sides, and on all sides cold and ice * He 
18 the.T told that ‘ this place is prepared as an eternal inheritance* 

for those ‘v.-'-r, -vj k. .• , \ '-craft,* 

. , . who o; ’'u' p< .• :■ > ■ i-o r » ■- .» lying, 
calumnies, -id ‘ c ■>! ■ ■*, « • •/ who 

‘worship g(-is V .1 I ■ ii.-,- j ■ j the 

fourth heaven, where iie is shown the courses of the sun and 
moon (11), and the pheonixes and the chalkadri (12) ‘with the 
feet and tails of lions and the heads of crocodiles ; their 
appearance was of purple colour like the rainbow, their size 
nine hundred measures Their wings were like those of angels, 
each with twelve, and thej' attend the chariot of the sun.* And 
Che angels show him also the eastern and w ' . 

sun (l^-ie), and ‘an armed host sprMng the ! . - ■ j - 

and organs * (1 7) In 18 E la taken up to the fifth hea\ en, w here 
he Bees the watchers who had rebelled, and w’hose brethren 
were aJready confined in tonnent in the second heaven. Then 
he passes to the sixth heaven (19X where are the angels who 
regulate all the powers of nature and the courses of the stars, 
snd wnte down the deeds of men. Finally, E. is raised to the 
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seventh heaven (20-21), where he sees r ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

and the heavenly hosts in their ten c ‘ 

throne, and the seraphim singing^ the tnsagion. And L. (2Z] 
fell down and ’ ^ 

from him his ■ ■ ‘ - “ru ‘ 

from the ardor misenoordice^ the olive tree that stood m the 
garden, and clothed him with the ‘raiment of Gods glo^. 
And thus E became like one of ’ ■■ , 

under the instruction of Vretil, m thirty days 

and thirty nights about things m heaven and earth, and about 


• j'l I i;. ^ i^iiLi Oi ijcou; uua -rtuiKiias lo come xorin 
i'-'l - 0 -- world below 

were produced God ■ . I .he darkness 

(27) , and made the seven heavens. And God caused the waters 

which are under the heavfins to 1 ‘ 

out of the waters He made thei * • 

(28) . Such was the work t’- ■ • ' ■' 

day God ‘ fnsh loncd for all >. 

of fire* (29- -i), and one of ' ‘ ! 

God ” ' ” ,■ 

day* ‘ ^ 

every seed that is sown, and p * '* . ' . , 


. ^ i; ... I « . v‘ - • vl.‘ . . . 1 », 

f . ,1 ‘ .f r- : ■: the world, and showed to him the two 
xC . 3 - , _ ; 1 . r.ess. And while Adam was in Paradise 
the heavens were open so that he could see the angels in 
heaven(31);'. ~ . AndGod 

established t .»■)!, . , ^ "V^ch 

■“ '‘d Ili’iwli to E. as 


time should be no more. And God aimc ’ 
‘1 I . O . . ' r .'id. 


I > ■!- r !o * 


reviles man in rt-rUiv reviles Oo'’l: i hoy are to make their 
offermgs, and yet not to ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ' it consider the 

motive rather from whicl z E. ^ves his 

books to his sons (47) ; inst “ ear, neither by 

heaven nor by earth nor by any other creature which God 
made (49) ; bids them in meekness to accomplish the number 
of their (^ys, to refrain from avenging themselves, and bo be 
opeii-liandea to those in need (.50-61), A'’ * i 1 ' ’ ‘ ‘ - 

8c\ en beatitudes and their corresponding - . ) ■ i - 

departed saints do not intercede for the j ' I' \i ' i 
close of the appointed time (55-59) E. again ; ■ * - - i - 

He announces bo them his coming departure U) trie nignest 
**. * : - TT * d,.*’ ri*. i’':'L lo soul shall perish till the final 

n I*;'! I * r III '.d- of beasts will then bring charges 

’.r la..- in ,1 vi'.o il’.-v i; dthem. He gives further instmo- 
ii< • ,•> Ni s ••■ ! .r duty to the needy, and warns 

L'jT. li* 5 PS. c ■sptand' ' . ' people 

a*-' '• . ‘ I*. Ac lU/an .i ».»' .eave c them 

on various topics, and exhorts them uo inicntmness He 
announces the great judgment, after which ‘ the times shall 
perish, and there shall be no year, nor month, nor day, and 
there shall he no hours.* ‘ Moreover, there shall be no labour, 
nor sickness, nor sorrow, arudety, nor need, nor night, nor 
darkness, but a great light* He is then carried off to the 
highest heaven. And hm eons thereupon build an altar in 
Achuzan and bold high /.estfival, rejoicing and praising God 
(64-68). 

TI. The Authob*s Views oh Anthropology. 
— ^All the souls of men were created before tbe 
foundation of tlie world, 23®, and also a future 
place of abode in heaven or bell for every indi- 
vidual soul, 49* 58® 6P. Man’s body was made 
of seven substances, 30®, and his name, as we 
have already seen, was given to him by God from 
the four quarters. Man was created originally 
good ; free AviU was bestowed upon him, with the 
fcowledge of good and evil. He was instructed 
in the two ways of light and darkness, and then 
permitted to mould his own destiny, 30^®. But 
his connexion with the body biassed his preferences 
in tlie direction of evil, and death ensued as the 
wages of sm, 30^®. All men will be judged finally, 
the righteous will escape the last judg- 
ment, 65* 66^, and be gathered to eternal life ; but 
hell to! be the eternal abode of the wicked, 10^* ® 
and there is no place of repentance after death, 42* 
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VII. Value op the Book in elucidating con- 
temporary AND SUBSEQUENT THOUGHT.— Fresll 
evidence on tb fs is contributed by 

this book. i. . ' < — This Jewish con- 

ception is first found in 82^-33^. From this its 
origin is clear. The account in Gn of the first 
week of creation came in pre-Christian times to be 
regarded, not only as a history of the past, but as a 
forecast of the future history of the world so created. 
Thus, as the woild was created in six days, its his- 
tory was to last 6000 ; for 1000 years with God are 
as one day (Ps 90^ J uh. 4^®, 2 P 3®) ; and as God rested 
on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 years 
there should be a rest of 1000 years, %,&. the mil- 
lennium. Thereupon followed the future world of 
eternal bliss, designated as the eighth eternal day. 
ii. The seven heavens , — The detailed account of 
the seven^ heavens in this book has served to 
explain difficulties in OT conceptions of the 
heavens, and has shown beyond the reach of 
controversy that the sevenfold division of the 
heavens was accepted by St. Paul and the author 
of Hebrews, and probably in Rev. From this book, 
further, it is clear that a feature impossible in 
modern conceptions of heaven shows itself from 
time to time in pre-Christian and also in early 
Christian conceptions, i.e. the belief in the presence 
of evil, or in the jm-t-ibilily of its j ‘ i ■* ’m 
the heavens. For a diKuSfmTi of thi ^ ' ■■ 

reader should consult Expository Times (art. ‘ The 
Seveh Heavens’), Nov. and Dec.* 1895, and Charles, 
The Booh of the Seorets of Enochs pp. xxx-xlvii. 

R. H. Charles. 

ENOCH (City).— See Enoch 1 (p. 704^). 

ENOS (so RV in Lk 3®®), the same as Ehosii 
the name of the son of Seth (Gn 4^). He 
was the father of Kenan j and the length of his 
life is stated as 905 years (Gn 5®). It is said in 
connexion with the mention of his birth, ^then 
began men to call upon the name of J"’ ( 42 ®). 

‘ Enosh ’ denotes ‘ man in his frailty and weak- 
ness.’ The fact of prayer being made to J" first 
when Enosh was born, perhaps indicates allegori- 
cally the belief that men were then first driven by 
sickness, and by a sense of frailty and dependence, 
to cry for help to the invisible Creator. The LXX, 
which translates the second clause of 4^® odros 
i7rLKdKet(r6aL associates Enosh himself with 

this step in the spiritual life of the human race 
(cf. parallels 4^® and 10®). The advance thus made 
by the generation of Enosh the son of Seth is 
evidently intended to stand as the counterpart to 
the advance in another aspect of life r<*[«i« -c nud 
hy Enoch— the parallel generation in ri<'. line of 
Cain (4^^). It has been suggested that this men- 
tion of Enosh and of the first recourse to prayer to 
J" must have been derived from a source of J 
tradition distinct from that which records the 
sacrifices of Cain and Abel, inasmuch as sacrifice 
would imply supplication to the Deity. 

H. E. Ryle. 

EN-RIMMON {f\Di pK 'spring of [Hie] pome- 
granate’). — One of the settlements of Judahitcs 
after the return from the Exile, Neh ll^^. In Jos 
15®2 amongst the towns assigned to Judah we find 
' Ain and Rimmon,’ and in 19^ (cf. 1 Ch 4P) 
amongst those assigned to Simon are ‘Ain, Rim- 
mon.’ In all these instances there can be little 
doubt that we ought to read neither jton) |:j ;2 nor p 
prn, but ii-T py (En-rimmon), This reading is 
aecijptcd by Bennett and Kittel in Joshua and 
Chromeles in Haupt’s OT, En-rimmon is probably 
to be identified with the modem Umm-er-Rurndmin, 
about 9 miles N. of Beersheba. 

Litbraturb — Lagarde, Onom, 120, 256 ; Robinson, BRP iiL 
233 ; Van de Velde, Memoir^ 344 ; PEF Mem, m. 892, 898. 

J. A. Selbie. 


EN-ROGEL(^Ji ‘ oi \ ' «■ fuller*), aspi.ug 
in the immediate m< 'm y oi .!■ lu-., on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin (Jos 15^ IS^®)- 
Owing to its position close to but^ yet oub of view 
of the city, Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the sons 
of the priests, were stationed there during the 
rebellion of Absalom, in order that they might 
secretly receive and carry news from Hushai in 
Jerus. to David in his camp by the Jordan (2 S 
17^^). At a later period of histoiy it was the scene 
of a great feast given by Adomjah, the eldest son 
of David, 1 1 osiinia'^fiy with a view to forcibly 
seizing the crown (1 K 1® ‘ by the stone of Zoheleth, 
which is beside E.’). Jos. {Ant, yil. xiv. 4) 
describes it as being 'without the city, in the 
royal gardens’; and again {Ant, IX. x. 4) speaks 
of a place called Eroge (clearly, as Mr. Grove has 
pointed out, a mistake for En-rogel), at which the 
earthquake consequent on the ■ . iuij- r. it of 
Uzziah dislodged a portion of :■ '.-■■mi I', ‘so 

as to obstruct the roads and the royal gardens,’ 
Modern authorities are somewhat divided as to 
the exact site of the spring; but the bulk of the 
evidence is • ' ''Tv *■« '’,i\i)ur of the identification 

of E. with ‘ . I'o •! ; 'I of the Virgin.’^ This 
spring, now called *Am Umm ed-Deraj=:^tliQ 
spring of the steps,’ lies in the Kidron valley, 
close to the village of Siloam, and is, in fact, the 
source from which the Upper Pool of Siloam 
derives its supply of water; the latter flows 
through a rock-hewn tunnel ‘ dating from the time 
of the Kings’ (Sir C. Wilson).^ The latter autho- 
rity further considers that originally this supply of 
water was carried as far as the Lower Pool {Birhet 
el-Hamra), and that it was stored there for irrigat- 
ing the king’s gardens. T’*- b’-ought 

forward in support of ■ i - ‘ mi are, 

briefly, as follows: — (1) The 'Fountain of the 
Virgin’ is the only real spring near to Jerusalem. 
(2) Immediately fronting it, on the farther side of 
the valley, there is a rude flight of steps, cut out 
of the precipitous face of the cliff, which leads to ^ 
the village of Siloam ; this place is eaUed at the 
present tune ez-Zehweleh, and is identified by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau {BEFSt^ 1869-70, p. 253) with 
the stone of Zoheleth. (3) The spring must have 
always been well known, and so would naturaEy 
form a landmark on the boundary-line between 
Judah and Benjamin. (4) In the account of St. 
James’ martyrdom, he is said to have been cast 
from the temple wall into the vaUey of Kidron, 
and finally slam by a fuller with his stick. From 
this it has been inferred that St. James was cast 
down near the spot where the fullers were work- 
ing. (5) This spring is still the gn Tc-/ri of the 
women of Jerus, for washing and iiofiuiug their 
clothes. 

Others, however, identify E. with Bir EuHh^ 

' the well of Job,’ or ' the well of Nehemiah ’ (acc. 
to a later tradition). Three points are urged in 
favour of this view : ( 1 ) that in the Arab. V S of 
Jos 15^ E. is translated by 'Ain l^hb ; (2) that in an 
early Jewish itinerary (Uxi of Biel in Hottinger’s 
' TT hi t'.'i *. * called ‘the well of Joah,’ as if 
J -■ -.J -lo J - connexion with Adonijah ; and 
ilai I:-' :!.! • ‘ agrees better mth the common 

boundary of Judah and Benjamin. But these 
arguments are not sufficiently weighty to counter- 
balance the following objections; (1) The Bir 
EyHh is a well, not a spring, its waters, as a rule, 
being 70 to 80 ft. below the level of the ground. 
(2) Its situation does not suit the narrative of 
2 S 17. Lying below the junction of the valleys 
of Kidron and Hinnom, it is at once too far from 
the city and from the direct road over the Mt. of 
Olives to the Jordan ; and if ez-Zehmeleh is the 
same as Zoheleth, it would also be too far from 
this latter spot. (3) Its date is uncertain ; but it 
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is hardly probable that it goes back to the time of 
Joshua. 

Liieraturr. — Besides the authorities cited above, see 
w-r-Sochi, PalJi llS ; Eobrnson, BliP i. 331 f. ; Williams, 
Hrri' Cl //» u 189 ff.; PBF Mern, ‘Jerusalem,' p. 365 If ; 
Botv.’!-. r, n^b. Arch. 42 ; W. E. Smith, RS^ 172, 489 ; PBFSt, 
1^71, 7J, 18S4, 135; 1885, 20, 184, 228; 1886, 66; 1889, 45 fE.; 
1890, 125. J. F. STENNING. 

ENROLMENT*— See Quirikius. 

ENSAMPLE. — This is the tr. in AY of riJiroj, 
1 Co 1011, Ph 311, 1 Th F, 2 Th 3^, 1 P 5^; and of 
inrbdayfjLOL, 2 P 2® ; while * example ’ is the tr. of 
nJTTos, 1 Co 10®, 1 Ti 41^ ; of birdSeiy/Miy Jn 13i®, He^n 
8®, Ja 51®; of deiy/mj Jude’; of the vb. wapaBeiy- 
fMirl^ca (‘make a publick example’}, Mt li® ; and 
of iToypajj,iui6sy 1 P 2^i. Both forms have the same 
meaning, and in AV they are always synonymous 
with ‘pattern’ or ‘model.’ Thus in He 8® u’rc- 
deiyfia is tr^ ‘example,’ and r^frros ‘pattern,’ after 
Tindale’s ‘ensample’ and ‘patrone,’ !\c h i" 
both places Wyciif has ‘saumpler,’ G- J . 

Phem. ‘exampler.’ But the pattern 
n>jiy *j.‘ I for imitation or avoidance. In mod. 
Eng. wherever ‘ ensample ’ is used, it has a biblical 
davonr, and siiggc>ts a qood example. Hence RY 
retains ‘ensample' in Ph Ji"’, 1 Tli F, 2 Th 3®, 
1 P 5®, but gives ‘ example ’ in 1 Co IQH, 2 P 2®. 

‘Ensample' seems to be a-. Ti’" ttoel The Lat. exem- 
plum appears in old Fr. as mi- becomes in Eng. 

‘ asaumple,’ of which Oxf. JSng. Pict. quotes a single instance 
(but it may be noticed that Wyc. has the u always, ‘en- 
samnple*). Then ‘asaumple' becomes ‘ensample.’ Skeat 
O' . ti*<- <■»> o’! Fr 'r of Ru * que ele S' ' ' f' ‘ ' 

( * ' **'»' L er \ u jr * ut sit exemplum . • « 1 

she maye be an ensample of vertue'). O' I t • 

rejects this French spelling, and reckons ‘ensample' only 
English. The earliest mstance of ‘example' that has been 
found is dated 1447 (though there is a various reading *ex- 
saumple* in the Wyclifite version of 1382 at Jude 7), while 
cnsaninh* ’ is found as early as 127)0 l ‘ ct Namnle * Is most 
ton "‘O'l by far t h it began to ')o 'I'-h o"' ul 10 snill Eng. 
words after their Lat. originals Find ’ e Hs ‘ensample' 
(il .-I gl. * S’)' ” 1 .1 »hr’o.* M VI ■ ■(' I*' ‘ ■ passages given 

alK'.e ; vid 1 1 . i(/.o<4c<i b,. jI. ljio .>.g W*' . the Rhemish. 

J. Hastings. 

EN-SHEMESH ‘sun-spring,’ Jos 15’ 

— A spring E. of En-rogel, on the way to 
Jericho. It is believed to he the ^ring on the 
Jericho road, E. of Olivet, >■ * '‘r. P known as the 
‘ apostles’ fountain * {*Ain ••• \ ^ * SWP voi. iii. 

sheet xvii. ; also Tristram, Land of Israel, 196 ; 
PMFSt, 1874, 70 ; and Billmann on Jos 15’. 

C. R. CONDBR. 

ENSIGN.— See Banner. 

ENSUE. — Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 34^^ is ‘ Let him 
seke peace and ensue it ’ ; and this was retained in 
the Bishops’ Bible, and is now read in the Pr. Bk. 
But AV adopted the Douay word ‘pursue.’ In 
1 P 3^^, however, which is a quot. of Ps 34^S AV 
acce;^d ‘ensue,’ which had come from Tindale, 
the Khemish having here ‘follow.’ ‘Ensue’ is 
thus used with the unusual force of ‘strive after’ 
or ‘pursue’ (Gr. Stwidrw), as^ Caxton, Cato, 25, 
‘Eschewe alle vyces and ensiewe vertue.’ RV 

f ives ‘ pursue.’ As intrans. vb. ‘ ensue’ is found in 
th 9® ‘the things . . . which ensued after’ (so 
RY ; Gr. rd iier^Treira). We still use the word in 
dates, as ‘the ensuing year.’ J. Hastings. 

EN-TAPPUAR (wsjgrj'g ‘the spring of citron or 
apple’). — A place on the boundary of Manasseh 
( J os 17^). It is mentioned between ‘ Michmethath, 
whicli is before (east of) Shechem,’ and the ‘ brook 
of jjfaiiah.’ Michmethath is generally (but see 
Bilim, ad ?oc.) identified with Mulzhnri, E. of NAhhes, 
and T^e brook ^Canah is Wddy Kdnah. Conder’s 
identificiition of Pn ’1 with a spring, near 

Yds^f in a valley ili< of Mukhna, which 
drains into WMy l^Anah, is accepted by most 


authorities. The place is probably the Tappuah 
(which see) of Jos 16® 17®. C. W. Wilson. 

ENTREAT.— See Intreat. 

ENVY is a feeling of uneasiness or displeasure 
occasioned by beholding the prosperity or advant- 
ages enjoyed by others. Butler, in a note to the 
first of his Sermons on Human Nature, indicates it 
as the vice of that quality of soul of which Emula- 
tion is the corresponding virtue. The latter is that 
‘ desire and hope of equality with, or superiority 
over, others, with whom we compare ourselves,’ 
which not only may be free from any unworthy 
feeling towards them, but is obviously the very 
spring of human progress. The characteristic of 
Envy, on the other hand, is ‘ to desire the attain- 
ment of this equality or superiority by the par- 
ticular means of others being brought down to our 
own level or below it.’ 

The scriptural use of the term is quite in accord- 
ance with this description of it, and of its relation 
to the emotion of which it is a perversion. Of the 
three words, one in OT and two in NT, of which 
it appears as a translation, only one, cpdovos (with 
its cognate verb (pdoyica), has uniformly the evil 
- . The difficult verse Ja 4® ‘Do you 

he Scripture saith in vain, The spirit 
that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy ? ’ is scarcely 
an exception. If, as seems probable, having regard 
to the context, the rendering of the second clause 
given in RVm is correct—* That spirit which he 
made to dwell in us yeameth for us even unto 
jealous envy ’—the phrase must be held as merely 
illustrating the intensity of the divine affection, 
which requires the exclusive devotion of its 
object, by a reference to the human passion of 
jealousy or envy. (See Expos. Times, viii. [1896] 
p.76f.) 

The other two words, of which mention has been 
made, are kir (noun ni^ip) in OT, and I'-^Xos (verb 
tvhiia) in NT ; and of each of these words both mean- 
ings, the worthy and the unworthy, often appear. 
K3|5, the original force of which is, apparently, 
burning, glowing, naturally denotes, in the first 
instance, intense emotion. It is used to express 
the indignation of Joshua (Nu 11^®), the zeal of 
Phinehas (Nu 25^®), and the jealousy of Elijah 
(I K 19^®* ^^), as well as the envy of Rachel for her 
sister (Gn 30^), of his brethren for Joseph (Gn 37^^), 
of the people for Moses (Ps 106^®), or the mutual 
envy of Judah and Ephraim (Is 11^®). In the Book 
of Proverbs the evil sense alone appears. Con- 
trasted with ‘ a sound heart,’ which is ‘ the life of 
the flesh,’ Envy is ‘ the rottenness of the bones ’ 
(Pr 14®®) ; it is more formidable than wrath or 
anger, for ‘ who is able to stand before envy 7 ’ 

The I ■ ■ “ ’ * NT term is in which the 

same \i ‘ > ( ■ ■ is found. In 1 Co 14^ (RV) 
we read ‘ Desire earnestly spiritual gifts ’ ; in Gal 
4^ ‘it is good to he zealously affected (RV ‘sought’) 
always in a good thing ’ ; and in Rev 3^® the com- 
mand ‘ Be zealous ’ is coupled with an admonition 
to repent. In like manner the ‘ zeal ’ of Jn 2^’, Ro 
10*, 2 Co 7^^ 9*, Ph 3®, Col 4^, the ‘fervent mind’ of 
2 Co 7’, and the ‘ jealousy ’ of 2 Co 11*, illustrate 
the commendable ‘\spect of the emotion indicated. 
In lists of vices, on the other hand, such as those in 
Ro 1*®, 1 Ti 6^ envy has a conspicuous place. 
Trench, in New Testament Synonyms, points out 
that in the list given in Mk 7*^- ** the place of <t>d6vo^ 
is taken by the ciicumlocution d^ddX/ibs irovqpSt, ‘an 
evil eye ’ (compare Mt 20^®, also 1 S 18® ‘ Saul eyed 
David ’), which reminds us of the derivation of the 
Lat. invidia, Eng. ‘envy,’ from invideo ‘to look 
closely at,’ so ‘ to look maliciously. ’ 

It may be noted that in the f()1l()\\hig passages, 
Job 5*, Pr 27^ Ac 7® 13" 17®, Ro LV'K I Co 3®, 2 Cc 
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12®, Ja EV substitutes ‘jealousy,’ or its 

cognates, for ‘ envy.’ 

For the difference between ^rjXoi and 4>d6pos see 
Trench, Synon, of NT, p. 83 d., and art. Zeal. 

A. Stewart. 

EMENETUS (’Eira£*»€Tos). — One of the Christians 
greeted by St. Paul at the end of the Ep. to the 
Eomans (16®). He is mentioned at the beginning of 
the list immediately after Prisca and Aquila, is de- 
scribed as ‘ my beloved ’ {rhv dyairrirSv fiov), and as the 
* first fruits {dTrapx^i) of Asia unto Christ ’ (the read- 
ing Achaia of TK is clearly wrong, being derived 
from 1 Co 16^®), The name, which is Greek, is not 
uncommon, occurring in inscriptions both of Rome 
and Asia. One from the former place mentions an 
E. who was a native of Ephesus (CIL vi. 17171). 

The mention of Prisca, Aquila, and E. forms the 
basis of the theory that Ro 16®"^® was addressed to 
the Church at Ephesus ; but three names — two of 
them belonging to persons originally resident at 
Rome — out of a total of more than twenty, are not 
sufficient evidence for it. It was natural that the 
Christian body in the capital should consist largely 
at first of foreigners ; and even one hundred years 
later, in the time of Justin Martyr, out of a body 
of seven Christians condemned to death in Rome, 
three are foreigners {Acta Jusfini, § 4). 

Literature. — ^Renan, St, Pauly p. Ixv; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essaysy p. 801 ; Sanday and Headlam, Romans^ p. 421. 

A. C. Headlam. 

EPAPHRAS (*ETa0pas, a shortened form of 'ETra- 
<Pp68ltos; see Epaphroditus) was a native of 
Colossse (5 4 Col 4 ^^)^ and as we learn from 
the correct reading of Col H the founder of the 
Col. Church (mffdjs ifidBere dirb *ETra<ppd, ‘even as ye 
learned of ]l^aphxas,’ where the omission of Kal 
(also) of TK makes Epaphras more than an 
accessory teacher). It is prob. that he was also the 
evangelist of the i ■ ’ ' h- .■/ i" towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (Co. ■ , h visited St. Paul 

during his first Rom. imprisonment, 1 ;; lu’’’ *' ’ '*‘1 
an om ‘OUT « gi ng r cport of the state of i ' i i o. ■ • • ‘ ■ i 

(ihuic'i (Col I*'"), and for his zeal would seem to 
have been condemned to share the apostle’s im- 
prisonment (6 cvvaiXMdXctfrds /xov Philem though 
the reference may be to spiritual rather than 
physical captivity (cf. Ro 16*’', Col 4^®). To him 
alone (except once Timothy, Ph H) does St. Paul 
apply the designation he uses several times of 
himself, ‘a bond-servant of Jesus Christ’ (5ouXos 
XpLarov ’Ii?(roi} Col 4^^) ; while the extent of his 
services is further proved by the description ‘a 
faithful minister or Christ’ (iriffr^s Sl&kovos rod 
XpKrroO, Col 1’). G. MILLIGAN. 

EPAPHRODITUS CBva4>p6dtros ‘handsome’ = 
Lat. ‘venustus,’ a common name in the Rom. 
period j see, e.g. Tacit. Ann, xv. 65 ; Suet. Domit, 
14; Jos. Life, § 76), to be distinguished from 
Epaphras [which see], and known to us only from 
one or two allusions in the Ep. to the Philippians. 
From these we learn that he visited St. Paul 
during his first Roman imprisonment, bringing 
pecuniary aid to him from the Church at Philippi, 
and that instead of at once returning home he 
remained wl h i'l- ?!;■(>' lie in Rome, devoting him- 
self to the ' n iiri-:'-r his guidance (Ph 2®'® 

4®”^®). The strain^ however, was too great for 
him. He lost Ms health, and ‘was sick nigh unto 
death’; but the danger passed. ‘God had mercy 
on him,’ says St. Paul, ‘ and not on him only, but 
on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon 
sorrow’ (Ph 2^). On Ms recovery E. was anxious 
to return to Philippi to quiet his friends’ alarm on 
Ms behalf (Ph 2®) ; and this St. Paul approved, 
making him at the same time the bearer of the Ep. 
to the Philippians. St. Paul’s sense of E ’s ^ 
is marked by his description of him as ‘ niy bioilu r 


and fellow- worker and fellow-soldier,’ the three 
words being arranged in an ascending scale to 
denote ‘common sympathy, common work, common 
danger and tod and suflermg ’ (Lightfoot on Ph2^}4 

Literature. — ^The Comm, on Ph 225, esp. Liprht'oot, p 
122 ; EUicott, p. 60 ; Moule, p. 79 ; and \ ircerit, pp x.viti, 75. 
Also T'»aj L r ; Winer, RWB, s._‘ Epaphras " ; 

and ll'criM ■<;/• 3rd '. bus 

and the gift from Philippi.* ; " ‘ ‘i.. 

EPHAH (na'a). — 4. A son of Midian, descended 
from Abraham and Keturab (Gn 25^=1 Ch 1®®), 

: f ■ j ■ ' 'I' ■ ' <»" of an Arabian tribe whose 

» - ■* This tribe appears in Is 60^ 

as engaged in the transport of gold and frank- 
incense from Sheba, n-*- , to Frd. Delitzscb 
{Faradies, 304), and ii. ■ ■ KAT^ 146 f., 613), 
followed by Hommel {Atic, JSeb. Trad, 238 n.), 
*Ephah\% ■; ' * 'he Khn\ .‘ipna Arabs 

of the tire ! ■ Hi. and Sargon (see 

further, Dilimann on Gn 25^). 2, A concubine 

of Caleb, 1 Ch 2^®. 3. A Judahite, son of Jahdai, 
1 Ch 2^^. See Genealogy. J. A. Selbib, 

EPHAH.~-See Weights and Measures. 

EPHAI, w but Ophai, 'sip {Kethibh), 

Sept. described in Jer 40 (Gr. 47)® as* 

‘the Netophatite,’ whose sons were amongst the 
‘captams of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah, and were murdered along with him by 
Ishmael (Jer 41®). J. A. Selbie. 

EPHER (n^K ‘ "d * j V The name of the 
second of the so* • ». 'I * i mentioned in Gn 25^ 

1 Ch 1®®, and recorded as one of the descendants of 
Abraham by Ms wife Keturah (Gn 25^). For pre- 
carious attempts to identify this Epher with 
’Ofr in Arabia (Wetzstein), with Appar-u men- 
tioned in Assurbanipal’s Inscriptions (Glaser), see 
the references in Dilimann, 2. The name of one 
of the sons of Ezrah, a branch of the family of 
Judah (1 Ch 41^). 3. The first of a group of five 
heads of fathers’ houses belonging to the half tribe 
of Manasseh, who dwelt in the land between Bashan 
and Mt. Hermon (1 Ch 5®^}. H. E. Ryle. 

EPHES-DAMMIM (nw dsx, ’A^eo-- 

— The place in Judah where the Philistines 
were encanmed at the time when David slew 
(roliath (1 S 17^). The same name appears in 
1 Ch 11^ as Pas-Dammim. The form d'ot is 
strange and probably corrupt (^(‘c Di j\ or, S!om. 292). 

\V. J. Ill rciiLif. 

EPHESIAN {E^^<nos), an inhabitant of the city 
of Ephesus (which see), is a term used in Ac 19®®* ®^* ^ 
21®®. The usage of St. Luke is more correct than 
that of StephanusByzant.; the latter gives 
as the ethnic ; but the coins and inscriptions show 
that in the local and universal usage "B<picn.os 
meant an inhabitant of the city, while ’E<^e<r«5s 
denoted a member of the tribe ’B^e<r€?y, the first of 
the six tribes into which tie V. pi*; i.’iU* )n was 
Mvided (the other five were ^ i K- (. 1 . . l.'nCoL, 

KapTfpam, of which Xe^aa-rTj was 

added in compliment to Augustus, the total number 
li.'ni’ig psovioiiJy been five). The term 'Etp^crioi 
i-jil'o npplsvM in' the Bezan and Philoxenian Syr. 
loxT- of Ac to TycMcus and Trophimus, where 
the true reading is ‘ Asians ’ {*Acrtavol, men of the 

rovince Asia). Trophimus was an E. (Ac 21®®) ; 

ut we may fairly understand that St. Luke 
refrained from using that term about both TycMcus 
and Trophimus, on the ^ound that it was not 
strictly J ; i" ’ ' ‘ o '«! ‘ former. The reason can 
hardly be \.n =** belonged to some other 

city of Asia, for tbe usage m this verse leads the 
winter to state the city where each delegate was 
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a citizen ; and we should expect that he would 
have mentioned Tychicus hy the ethnic of his 
own city. Moreover, Tychicus I 1 

Ephesus.* Wo u'ry, tliciu j'Lihjip?- conclude that 
Tychicus, thoii^di a ncno , did not possess 
the citizensmij of Ephesus; and hence 'Etpicriosj 
which strictly is restricted to citizens of Ephesus, 
could not properly be used about him. There were 
many families of residents who, for various reasons, 
were not enrolled in any of the tribes, and were 
therefore not entitled to be called citizens of 
Ephesus. The entry *A<rla ij in a late 

Byzantine list of cities which had changed their 
names (published by Parthey, Hiarochs b>inef‘d, et 
Not'UicBy p. 316 ; Burckhardt, HierocUs Synecd. p. 
68) cannot be relied on to justify the taking of 
'Ao-iauds in 20^ as a mere synonym for 'E<p4ffios : the 
document is not earlier than the 12th cent. (cf. the 
entries KtXt/cla, KoXw^ia, etc.), and affords no 
trustworthy evidence for the usage of the time of 
St. Luke. W. M. Eamsay. 

EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO— 

L Snb^stap.cc and purpose, as gathered 
(aj From iiiLcrnaL evidence 
C ) Pj a (‘or 5 -.ri vv :h Co’ >ss ins. 
ii. Ai;t'''ors’.\ip and I»i as gaii'c red from 
(7) Ttiternal 'vid- nv'-- 
Lxirnsf.: tri'd .^on. 
ilL or: 

iv. Place of Composition. 

V. Doctiiinl Importance, 
vi. Literature. 

i. SUBSTAl^CE AND PURPOSE.— The r-'n'-'hi-l*. n*" 
the authorship, date, and destination of ' - ! • I 
have been, and are still, so much disp . i • ; ■ . 

will be well to deal first with the subject-matter 
and the purpose which reveals itself on a close 
examination of that. The Ep. might be summed 
up in the words of the Angelic song (Lk 2^^) — 

ip {jxf/Lcrrois Kal M 7 ^ 

elpn^VT] iv dvdptbiroi^ eiidoKias. 

Or, again, it might be described as an expression 
of iliJiTik^id.irsg that the Lord’s prayer for His 
Chiircli a-^ ornuoiliod in Jn 17 was in process of ful* 
filment. For the writer’s tone is eucharistie and 
his main theme is unity : he does not ar^e, he 
makes dogmatic statements; he blesses God for 
' ’w lt' t * ;•{ revved in the Gospel ; and calls 
!| ■ - ;•? <:i i -I to rise to the high dignity of their 

calling ; and, as he does so, there emerges a picture 
of the Chti^cli as the body predestined before the 
ages to unite Jew and Gentile togctlier, which 
through ages yet to come has to exhibit before the 
universe the fulness of the Divine life, living the 
life of God, imitating God’s character, wearing 
God’s panoply, fighting God’s battles, forgiving as 
G<^ forgives, educating as God educates ; and all 
this that it may fulfil the wider work whereby 
Christ is to be the centre of the universe. Two 
dangers seem to threaten it when the writer writes, 
—the danger lest it should slip back into the lower 
moral standard of the surrounding heathendom, 
and the danger of a want of unity between the 
J ewish and Gentile Christians. To meet these, the 
writer presents the ideal of a body predestined 
before all ages and to last to all ages, whose aim it 
is to make men holy and without blemish, and to 
unite all mankind in peace and love. 

A fuller analysis will bew* out these ouilmes. 

1-S DocmiNAij. 

3 greeting. 

X®) ThaniMgiving to God for the blessings given to the 
whole Ohr. Churdu These blessings are represented as corre- 
sponding in spiritual form to the material blessings granted to 

* We regard the Bessan and Syr. reading as founded on a 
good tradition fcL 2Ti 418; Ramsay, Church in Mom. JSmp. 

E . 164) ; wliile Blass and others consider it to originate Itom St. 
uke himself. 1 


the Jewish nation, especially as summed up m the y^r ol 
Jubilee, and they are described in what may be called a hymn 
of three stanzas, ending with the same refram ; the three 
stanzas expressing the work of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
For these blessmgs were (1) predestined by the Father, who 
chose us to be sons, holy and without blemish, before the 
foundation of the world, for the praise of the glory of Sis grace 
(1^ ®)- 

(2) Communicated in Christ at the right moment, conveying 


( 3 ) SealS first to the Jews then to the Gentiles (xa^ 

ufuTi), by the Holy Spirit, as an earnest of the complete re- 
demption which lies in the future---/or the praise of Mis glory 

/112.13). 

(&) 115-19. Thanksgiving to God for the spiritual state of the 
readers, and a prayer to the Father of this glory that they 
may have a yet fuller knowledge of their pnvileges and of the 

power of God. . , - i.. v. 

tl;, p.,.> , - OOll, which 

■ . I ' r .'I • ■ ! - . 

( 1 ) As exerted upon Christ Himself, granting Hud 

Resurrection from death (20). 

Ascension to God’s right hand (2i). 
c . . 'j- orf'* ■’’h' w^'ole umverse and Headship 

(2) As ev ' i '■>•1 i ' whether Gentile (2i-2) or 

.T< \ (23), g. - 1 . ! rgtbr’-p climlar threefold gift, viz. Resurrec- 
ixca iioni -1 • I’P. d ‘.ii'i . - 

'i '\u.\ Cr rist to a spiritual sphere above the 
world (25). . 

The power to do good works and manifest God s grace 
through the coining ages (26-10). 

(3) As exerted upon the whole of Humamty. 

The Gentiles who formerly were ahenated from God have been 
brought nigh by the Cross ; so that both Gentile and Jew have 
peace with God and peace with each other they form ope 
city, one family, one temple, built on ' _ ■ 

ana prophets, and the Gentiles are ' .t J • » n i 

( 211 - 22 ). 

(d) 81-19. Personal relations between the writer and his 
6!r^ 

The writer, who emphasizes his authority te preach this ^eat 
truth of God’s choice of a umversal Church intended to ediibit 
his richly-variegated wisdom to the umverse ( 3 i-i 2 ), begs his 
readers not to be faint-hearted owing 1 > ‘ ‘t 'm •*' n >3 b. 

and once more prays for them to the 1 . r, 1 1 1 ik\ ri’ jj 
have spiritual strength so that Christ may dwell in them in 
love and knowledge to understand the greatness of their 
• ‘ ■ 5 fidness of the Divine life may be exhibited 


,, , s .'‘bion of the Ep. ends with a doxology, 
emphasizing the power of God manifested in man, and the 
eternal duty of praise to Him both m heaven and on earth. 

4-6 Hortatory. 

A. ' ■!" ’ 10 .''e r’ ‘b 

(1) ’!■) ’ 0 V . ■ ! * of a Society whose 

, .. ,1} / t ( ( 41 - 16 ). (This is based on 112.13 


vi c'lyw.’ ' r ’ “ !il qualities which preserve unity (41-S) 

11’) i> .rd ' ‘'’p ‘on '1 s o'u* orb-*JT. 

fon 1 '• 1 1 1 , ■ 1 1 -ii.’ g I t'lt u'l 1 ‘ 0 ‘ i ( ; s 0 : 

'.(, 1,0 I's''.:* ofi;...- o.-.)- ‘ *'0 n!» -t.. 

gi'n.)' •C'*'n‘h'>v . JI-hm (,■•-, I - 01 :'io '.\i o' ■ 
umverse, in order to*produce unity and spiritual perfection 
r. il cti*. -s in 't , -lO Hut the bofI\ iul\ ever 

I I * jK ' T ii.i ' • A ' i t I ic '■! (4 '). 

{'I a • \’.c u I fi vl.ii" . o’n the old c\il Gentile l!fe(Gr -’!) 
( 1 ' » ife I" ■' 1 0.1 J ?i-i , (‘I 

A <1 5 -*. >11' n of i' e 1 Of. .lie life as one of a:ui'e‘-’i«.--, 
p' 11 JO, MTiM'ir.i.v (lb ’ ■> IS co'itr'-ud w n 
A < 1 . -M »Ti< :» the Cnre-tii.n I..0 as rr!*-’. 'irg rorv‘*%;il 01 


■: 'i-lfc , r gl) coiianess, and holiness in eo’if i.miry \utii Cod’s 
s SI* dar 1 (;2'» -•). 

;,‘0 T«fw. l■’.a.e eerrahi pariicribir vnr lesii' '1 avoid pari'ciilar 
viei.4 (I'-L-r/ii) I'lf chfce of 'he*-^. r.-o.s o .1 of the two pre- 
ceding para^phs ; they are either such virtues as make for 
unity and such vices as destroy it (so mainly 425-52, cf. the 
motives appealed to in 2 . 0 . 27 . 23 . 29 . sz)^ or such v iriues as forni the 
antithesis to the old Gentile life, either on the side of moraliLV 
or of knowledge (so mainly 6^22; cf. the motives in 480 5.1 xttbas 
vCfirn kyiois, 6 6 *5 16 18) 

These virtues are — ^1. Truthfulness : based upon our close union 
with each other (425). 

2. A right use of anger : based upon the harm which the devil 
may do (4^6). 

3. Honest toil: based <'.i !' * d ;; 4 «. 1 

4. Pure comersatiou : d >■! 'h' v .r o’f those 

who hear (423), and the danger of gnevmg the iudweilmg Spirit 
( 429 ). 

6. Gentleness oud forgiveness: based on God's forgiveness of 

UB (431-3!^. 

8. Love : based on Christ’s love and self-sacrifice (51- ^ 

7. Avoidance of all impuritj and oovetousnos.s as iinv orthy oi 
our consecration (59), and of all foolish jesting and talk, os ex- 
cluding from the kingdom of Chi 1st and of God (3^ «), as sure to 
meur God’s wrath (57)> as inconsistent with the Ohmtian life, 
which is one of light (58-14). 

8 . Wise use of opportunities: based upon the evil of the time 
(5U.16). 
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9. A* * 'I 

10. 1 ■:> ‘ ' o\ : 

(W. 

11 Fulness of spiritual joy and thankful praise of God— 
perhaps especially at the meetings for common worship 

This ■ ’ “ » the common worship 

of the ‘ . . id subjection, and so 

forms a transition to 

r> r,"" "" *1 ■‘■ii'- ‘ ' Church. 

‘ \ .1 ■ ■ 0 3s (522) 

■ ' ‘ * j ‘ . AJ), 

' ^ to Christ (63*). 

" ■ : - . \ ■ « ’ . , r His Church (525-27 

so 

^ And the closeness of the umon between man and wife (528. 28). 

And God’s commandment and promise (e®-*). 

Parents exhorted to ; i ‘ i c’.r'ho . ' Ir 

Because of the anal l". - j i.'* i > i 'i' i <-i ii (d*). 

SI \ ‘ tneir masters (d>0 

! 0 < I , » judgment (68). 

; ‘ 0, i . , 1 < ’ V. ' ’ '■'9). 

(jy.A. — This 18 no accidenta ■ ' an 

a‘.*' ■ t ’ ■' • ■ ■ or moral code for Gentile 

C. M : raw them nearer to the 

Jewish Christians by removmg one of the great stumbling- 
blocks (Ac 1620) j "but the writer takes a Christian household 
with all its members, and treats it as a type of the Church, m 
which the duties of subjection, love, obedience, forbearance, 
which are needed for the umty of the Church, may be first 
learned. Of. 52*. 25-27 el. *• 7, 9, i Ti 3®. The thought of 3i5 o’uffot 
irjtw..' jq itr between the two. 

C. Ad(lr-a:(,d 0 the whole Church. 

An exhortation to be true soldiers, to p d the fu'l '•r - r 
of God, that they may realize His i-.ic’ 'i and h - 

battles (610.11, cf. lio 22). 

Tv. t“i . ■ 1 ( the seriousness of the confiict (612). 

P' ' * ('f the armour, as complete (18), as consisting of 

truth and rignteousness (cf. 424), of peace (cf. 2i5), and faith 
(cf. 113), of God’s saving grace (cf. li® 2®), of God’s word of 
truth (cf. 421 626), of prayer and watchfulness (6i3*i8). The 
choice of the weapons is partly motived by the description of 
J"*s armour in Isaiah (59, etc.;, partly by the virtues already 
emphasized m this Epistle, partly perhaps by the armour of 
•Jl. - ’ i r 1 ■» V ^ - .. <M ■■ ■' 1 (20). 

A {. 1 > for « I" IV ■ r n-r • ipi. 20 ). 

An account of the purpose of the mission of Tyohicus (621 « 2 ). 

Final salutation, with prayer for peace, love, and faith, to 
those who have love for the Lord (623 24 ) 

The Ep. is thus marked by extraordinary unity 
jf structure and interlacing of i v.itn 

and the analysis shows ibai iiKie i" no 
"( M-c oi controversy on the surface of it; 2 ^^ hints 
at the controversial nicknames of the Jewish and i 
Gentile struggle (ol Xeyci/iepoi AKpolSva-rla iirh rijs j 
XeyofiivTjs 7r€pLrofj,7}s) ; 4^^ and peihaps42^ point to 
the danger of false teaching, but the allusions are 
vague. The i'!iii» 0 'C ;(» •■ir'i hn-v ‘ the moral and 
spiritual fulno"." of iii<‘ ("j!’'- uri life (cf. ‘ttXtjpovv 
and TXrjpLopLa, ^ 3 ^® 4^®* ^ 5^®), and the closeness of 

the union which binds Christians to Christ and to 
each other: cl ip Kvplcp or ip Xpccrrcp (Eph 30 
times, Col 11 ) ; iv6r7}s (4®*^® here only) ; dyd^Tj and 
dyairdp (19 times in Eph l-' <'oi!i ,, ■ v. i.'h 16 m 
Ko and 1 Co); elp^vr] (8 1 ^ Ii^ !i !!•>, in 

no other Ep. oftener than 3); and the many 
compounds of (TjJy, emphasizing the ‘with ’-ness 
of Christians with Christ (rvyKadl^eiv ( 2 ^ only), 
(Tv^woiroietp ( 2 ® and Col 2 ^®), crvpeydpetp ( 2 ®, Col 2 ^ 
3^) ; or with each other, avyKXrjpovofws (3®, Ro 7®), 
(Tvpi^tpd^eLP (4^®, Col 2 ®*^®), avfifjLiroxos (3® 5^ only), 
(rvp.ToXlTT}% (2^® only), (FwapfioXoyeiv (2®^ 4^® only), 
cr6vd€(rfj.os (4®, Col 2^® 3^^), <rwoiKo8ojiietv (2®® only), 
ffijiraojjios ( 3 ® only). The purpose of all this, too, lies 
beyond itself. The Church must be one, because 
a great conflict lies before it; the spiiitnal forccb 
of evil are gathering, and it must be on its guard. 

A comparison with Colossians will partly con- 
firm, pai tly supplement this result. Whoever may 
be the author 01 this Ep., it is clear that there is a 
close relation between it and that. The salutations 
are almost identical : the structure of the Epistles 
is the same : the subjects are mainly the same, the 
need of knowledge is emphasized, and the relation 
of Christ to the universe and to the Church . the 
same moral virtues are inculcated; the laws of 

family life are laid down in each ; the same phrases 
and words recur; they are both conveyed by 
Tychicus (cf. Holtzmann, Einleitung^ p. 291, foi 
exact details). But there are important differences j 
the personal element is strongly marked in Col 
( 21-4 410 - 17 J ajiji almost absent here ; the controversial 
tone (Col 2 ^"®®) is dropped ; the stress there was on 
Christ’s relation to the universe, here on His 
relation to the Church ; there Christ was spoken 
of as the 7rX^p(aim of God, here the Church as the 
TrXT^pcajm of Christ and of God. Again, there are 
new points emphasized in this Ep. ; the sense of 
the continuity of the Church (1 10 the ages 

(Eph 1®"^^), the work of the Holy S^pnit (12 times 
in Eph, 1 in Col), the unity of the Church ( 2 ^^"®® 
4 ^’®), the analog between r.,r‘"y } ^ and the 
Church ( 5 ®®-- 6 ®), the simile of ili i i \ \ i armour 

( 0 io-i 8 j, are all additions in this Ep., or at best are 
expansions of very slight references there. 

The points of simSarity justify us in finding 
below the surface allusions to the Col. controversy. 
That arose h:om teaching which either grew simply 
out of Jewish soil, or perhaps was iimuenced by 
extraneous Oriental speculation (cf. Lightfoot, 
Colossians % ‘The Colossian Heresy’; and Hort, 
Judaistic Christianity, pp. 116-129), laying great 
stress on a system of elaborate rales, termed a 
; ' , ■■ ‘ ■ God from the material 

.. . ■ , ■ ■)£ the worship of angels. 

In answer to this the Ep. to the Col oi‘ii l‘j,‘-./<‘cl 
the cosmic work of Christ, and the need oc <• i'u< i 
and higher wisdom, and of faith as the means of 
approach to God. This controversy is now in the 
batlvgiound ; but it is justifiable to fill out the 
vague allusions in such passages as 1 ®* ®^ 2 ®* ® 3^®* 

16. 19 410 . 14 . 21 012 ^ the more detailed parallels in 

Col (cf. esp. Findlay in Expositor's Bible). 

On the other hand, the points of dissimilarity 
which cover the larger part of the Ep. show that 
the stress of that controversy is absent here, and 
that other motives are prominent. 

The purpose, then, i- tnuufttVy to stir up the 
readers to a lii ditr jmi m.v mid a do'^cr unUy by 
reminding theu‘ oj \h j ideal of the ClniTcli in God s 
eternal purposes ; secondarily, to guard them 

1 ■.*•1 i " 1 ' ' J ■ ’ ‘ •. that was current at the time, 
j i. .!“jr !■) 1 ! * ! view of the created world. 

■ .■ \i iiiiir :i • VND Date. — Three possible 

alternatives are open to us : either the author is St. 
Paul, or some friend writing for him and with Ms 
knowledge, or some later viitor a-.'-iirrihig {.fter St. 
Pauls death that he is in 'a'ii ug in Ms 

name. The second of inc'^o i •« may be 

put aside ; it is only another form of the first, as 
the Ep. would pindi< ally be St, Paul’s and have all 

Ms authority, ^ov, as the third alternative is 
possible, we must eliminate at first from the dis- 
cussion all that speaks of the exact situation in 

St. Paul’s life ; for on that alternative, that will 
be part of an imaginary situation. But, apart 
from this, we have a few indications of date and 
writer. 

Bate. — The terminus a quo is A.D. 68 or 59, the 
earliest date at wMch St, Paul could be do^cribod 
as having suflered a long imprisonment (3*'^® 4^) as 
the champion of the Gentiles, 

The terminus ad quern is more doubtful. The 
Church oigaiiization implied is very slight ; there 
is a ministry, both of apostles and prophets for the 
first foundation of Churches ( 2 ®® 3® 4^^), and of 
evangelists, shepherds and teachers for the building 
up of Churches once founded (4^^). There is stress 
laid on Baptism, perhaps an allusion to the pro- 
fession at Baptism of faith in God, the Lord, and 
the Spirit (4^‘® 5®®), perhaps also an allusion to a 
formula or hymn used at Baptism (5^^). There la 
evidence of the growth of Christian hymnody {5^^* ^ 
3 ®®?), and apparently of its use in the Love-feasta 
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(ef. with 1 Co lO^^. Tert. Apol. 39). But 
this evidence is indeterminate ; it might all be 
illustrated from 1 Co (6^^ 12“^"'^* ^ W^) , while the 
absence of mention of M^kottol, Trpea^&repot, and 
SLiKovoi is against a late date. The absence of the 
freer of 1 Co 12 is no objection, as they 

were esp. characteristic of the Corinthian Church, 
and as, even there, St. Paul discouraged them in 
comparison with the more fixed ministry. 

The controversies referred to are again undecis- 
ive. The attempt to see allusions to a developed 
2nd cent. Gnosticism are now abandoned, for its 
technical words TrXi^peafmj yeveai are clearly 

used here in a less technical sense ; again, possible 
allusions to a false Pocetism in 4® 6^^ are too uncer- 
tain to build upon. On the doctrinal side there is 
nothing which may not be explained as falling 
within the 1st century. So with the struggle of 
parties within the Church. There is still a certain 
friction between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
and the danger is that the Gentiles may despise 
the Jewish Christians; they need reminding that 
they have been brought into a commonwealth 
which existed before (1^^ 2^^), Such a condition 
would have been possible even in the 2nd cent. (cf. 
Justin Martyr, Trypho, ch. 47) ; but it would also 
have been possible at any date after St. Paul’s 
missionary work {cf. Ko 11^3-24^^ language 

used seen- '■ ' that the readers belonged to 

the first ^ . I of converts, who had them- 

selves come over from paganism to Christianity 
(ps 22-12 420 

Again, the absence of any mention of the de- 
struction of Jems, possibly points to a date earlier 
than A.D, 70, and the absence of any clear allusion 
to any danger of persecution by the state (though 
that may he included in the r - ; yt which 
the Christian has to arm "[I'.mI', (5'; i-, when 
compared with^ 1 P, a strong indication of a date 
before a.d. 70 if St. Peter refers to the Neronian, 
before A.D. 80 if to the Flavian persecution. On 
h :i -r il ciefore, A.D. 70 forms the most 
\i ohh 1 ih' h I 'il , 1 ho igli a date even in the Sto-d cent, 
would be conceivable. 

The use of the letter in other Christian literature 
an early date. By A.D. 150 it was known 
wK.cly by Catlioli's and heretics, and treated by 
borh as Scripturo ; for it was included in the Lat. 
and Syr. versions ; its destination was discussed by 
Marcion (see below) ; it was used by the Ophites, 
Valentinians, and BasOideans, proh. by Basilides 
and yalentinus themselves, perhaps even com- 
mented upon by them (Westcott, Canon, 291, 295). 
It was included with the title ‘ to the Laodiceans’ 
in Marcion’s Canon (c. 140) : a canon the existence 
of which implies a Church Canon, to which it was 
placed in opposition (Sanday, BL p. 19). In the years 
95-150 we have prol)able reminiscences of its lan- 
guage in Clement, cf. xxxvi. with Eph 1“ xxxviii., 
<r(x}^iadta odp o\op rb Cbopa ip Xptar^ l?7<roO Kal 
raarcrierdea ^merros TXi^<rwp abrov, with 5^"^, xlvi. 
with 4-**®, Ixiv. with 1^(?) ; in Tgnntiii-. aA 77/J//W. i 1 
with Eph 1* ffi ; ix. and XV. 'wuli l^pb 2-‘ ; xii. with 
3^, IlaiJXou avfipubarcu ^ . bs iv ‘jcdtru iTricrrdXy funfjio- 

pebei vft^bv, possibly a direct reference to the letter 
(Smitli, DB- ji. 952 n ; hut see Lightfoot, adloc,, and 
Hort, JlO and Rph, p. 113) ; ad Polyc. v. with 5®®. 

In TM Two Ways — the document which underlies 
the Bidachd (iv.lO) and Ep. Barnabas (xix.) there 
seems a reminiscence of Epn 6®. 

In Polycarp, ad PML ch. L may be compared 
with Eph and xii. with Eph 4^. In Hermas, 
cf. Mand. iii.^ 4 and x. 2-5 with 4®®, and v. and vH , 

6 with 4®® ; Similitude ix. 13 with 4^* 

Moi^ver, in nearly all these siib-apost. writings 
there is an ad vaiuje in thought or church life. The 
St: ess on episcopacy, the development of Docetism, 
tlis elaboration of the metaphor of the Church as a 


temple in the Ignatian letters ; the stress on the 
threefold ministry and the more marked use of 
liturgical language in Clement of Borne ; above all, 
the fuller working out into detail of the many 
similes m this Ep. m the Sh^herd of Hermas, all 
seem to imply a later date. In this latter treatise, 
the phrase ‘ giving place to the devil’ is elaborately 
dja\vii out in Mand. v. and xii. 5. The conception 
of the Church as existing through all ages i'^ 
expanded in Vis. ii. 4; of the Church as a bride 
without spot or wrinkle in Vis. iii. 10-13 ; as a 
building in Vis. iii. 2, Sim. ix. 9 ; as resting upon 
the apostles as foundation in Sim. ix. 15. In each 
case the simile is at a later stage of development. 

* It is all but certain on this evidence that the 
Epistle was in existence by A.D. 95, quite ccjrtain 
that it was in existence by about 15 years later, or 
conceivably a little more’ (Hort, p. 118). But 
there is possibly other evidence to be drawn from 
NT. The points of comparison with the Synoptic 
Gospels {e.g. Lk 21®® with Eph 6^®, Mk 4^^ with Eph 
3^ Mk 121® with Eph 22®, Mt I61® with Eph 2^® 4^}, 
or with the Acts (2®® with Eph 2i®, 2®^ with Eph 4^, 
10®® with Eph 21^), do not prove literary dependence 
nor go beyond parallels found in the earlier Epistles. 
[For details cf. Holtzmann, Kritik, pp. 248-255, hut 
his analogies are often fanciful. For possible 
allusions to Agrapha of our Lord in 2i®*i’ 31® 
426.27.86 Besch, Agrapha, p. 109.] There are 
striking similarities between the Ep. and the 
Fourth Gospel ; e.g. the stress on the use of 

, TrXT^pwjoa, the contrast between light and darkness, 

I the continuity of the work of the Logos, the pre- 
destination of the disciples, the activities of the 
j Holy Spirit, the purifying power of baptism and 
of the word. The most striking similarity in 
thought is with Jn 17, where almost every verse 
ofiers a parallel to this Ep.; e.g. ^ the stress on 
God’s fatherhood, ® the power over all flesh, ® life 
identified with knowh'-lg-'. ® the pre-existent glory 
of Christ, ® tho icvvdM ion to a few, ^® Christ 

f lorified in His disciples, the prayer for unity 
ased on God’s unity, ^ Christ’s joy ralfiUed in His 
disciples, the antagonism of the world, the 
protection from the evil one, sanctification by 
truth, ^ the unity of Christians as a means of pro- 
moting Christ’s work, ^ God’s love for Christians 
like His love for Christ, ^ God’s love for Christ 
before the foundation of the world. So again 
between the Ep. and the Apoc. [e.g. the city with 
foundations, which are the twelve apostles (2H^}, 
the Church as a bride (21^), the prominence of the 
prophets (lO*^ IP® 182®)] : even more frequent are 
the points of contact with 1 P; e.g. 1 P P with Eph 
P® with Eph 3^ 2" with Eph 2®®, 2i®-3^ with 
Eph f ®-6® 3^® with Eph 4®, 3®® with Eph 1®®. 

It is doubtful whether in any case the amount 
of pimilarity is sufficient to prove literary depend- 
ence. The similarity with St. John is one mainly 
of thought. It IS possible that the <;f 

St. John was influenced by this Ep., b.. n mioio 

E robable that this Ep. was written by one who 
ad heard of that ^eat prayer of our Lord. May 
not St. Paul have heard it direct from St. John’s 
lips, possibly at Jems., when they met to discuss 
the terms of unity between Jew and Gentile in 
the one Church ; or possibly at Borne, if, as Benan 
suggests, St. John had been there, or even was 
there when St. Paul was writing? In the case of 
1 Peter there is a stronger probability of literary 
dq)endence ; if so, ^d if we assume the priority of 
1 Peter (but see "Weiss, Introd. i, p. 355), we should 
have indication that our Ep. was in existence 
before A.D. 70 or 80 — ^at least it proves that the 
tone of thought and phraseology is such as was 
possible and natural before that date. 

Ayd}^. — The author must have been a Jewish 
Christian, proud of his Jewish privileges, steeped 
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in OT symbolism Further, he must 

have been an original thinker, able to trace out 
a philosophy of history through the ages, able to 
move in the mystical sphere of heavenly places, 
and yet able to pass thence into the lower region 
of simple daily duties and of family life. Lastly, 
he was one who cared that his 'writing should 
appear under the name and with all the authority 
of St. Paul. There is, then, ^prirndfade proba- 
bility that it was St. Paul himself ; and a detailed 
examination will bear this out. 

(a) The structure of the Ep. is clearly Pauline. The com- 
mencement with words of thanksgiving (cf. Ro 18, 1 Oo 14, 2 Co 
13) ; the great statement of doctrine as the basis for moral 
exhortation (cf. Ro 118 -S) ; the moral exhortation, introduced 
by ovv (cf. Ro 121, Gal 5 I), and passing from the general to the I 
particular (cf. Ro 12-15) ; the apparent digression on family 
life, which ” ■ ' nportant illustration of the 

whole subj , ‘ ■ ■ , Ro 9-11), all find parallels 

in St. Paul. 

(&) T’ +■' V I ‘ advance on the earlier 

Epp , - ‘ ' ‘ady marked out. Thus 

the continuity of the Christian Church with the Jewish, as a 

!».r. ■ 1 ; U11. 1625 27, 

1* • , 10 <v> - ' . • .1 source of 

» n ' ■ < ’ !i ‘ < . I I 1 ( 0 86, 2 Co 

' ■ ■ '■ 3 the body of 

■ ■ • ■ I the universe, 

• I . t ‘ unity of the 

Church IS presupposed m the whole argument of 1 Oo, where 
St. Paul IS anxious to keep the customs and doctnnes of the 
Corinthian j all the Churches of 

the Saints ■ • » ■ . • . the use of ixahi^iriee, 

for the Church umver ' C ; 

the stress laid on the ' . . . j. 

‘ I ’ " 1 to 1 C • < 

^ ■ < and resurrection with those of the life of each 

^ to Ro 6 and 1 Co 15 ; 

rapl (2<5), and its effect on intellect a • , 

the universal sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike as the basis 
of a universal t* b “s. »•" (214) is a summary of Bo li8-2^, 
cf. Gal 21 > 21 ; U ■ (1 'I 1 of the barner between Jew and 
Gentile ( 211 * 22 ) is St Paul’s most favourite doctnne. 

But it is urged that here the parts are changed: elsewhere 
St. Paul is the champion of C C .i‘ - T ,•* ,v. 

ness; here he remmds Gent ' <• 1 . / - (» i." ,1 vj, 

and appears as the champion 01 Jewisn unriscians agamst 
Gentile exclusiveness. This is true, but the balance between 
the preponderance of Jew and Gentile might differ m each 
Church, or even at different moments in the history of one 
r r li. M >'.y 1 ' rone side, 

. >.i ‘ • ' u r r! - « . Ih IV. I . ( • ■ ,i,-i Further, 

this attitude on his part towards the Gentile Chnstians finds 
an eaaot parallel in Ro 1117-2*. Ind <■.'1 ' "^-1 * 

fot Tm V "• i. i \> Tes in * : 

licT. 'I '*('■ I > bheRor ■ !‘ 

01 1 g'. ( •' 1 .’■i I - , ‘ are an attempt to show that Jew 

and Gentile are united by the work of Christ ; both base this 
on the sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike ; both emphasi 2 e the 
privileges of the Jews ; both build up a now moiifitv, id rmr 
m love and made possible by the gift of the Spiiit , boih hirii .i 
the extension of Ohnst’s work beyond man to tne whole 
creation ; both emphasize the eternal plan 0 ' G -d 'I'd loi . t 
ages, hinted at i'l i>r vr . v\''l --i rc.'iiVd a >.‘di • 

moment ; both -- .» v: 'ij. > / f.'ta 

the wisdom of God, and in each case the style rises into the 
beauty and cadence of a poem (Bo 83i Sfl). 

There are two points indeed which present a rather striking 
difference from the earher Epistles. The thought of the quick 
return of the Lord is absent, and in its stead we have a vista of 
generations yet to come, through which the Church is to glorify 
God (321). But it is conceivable that these generations are 
thought of by the writer as following the Lord’s return ; it is 

' ” ■ * "nth this, that the struggle which lies 

that - ■ ‘ ‘ _ * 

■ ■ ■ and i , ■ - , 

wnen ne wrote me Ji^p. to the Romans, had contemplated the 
i " ■ * ' • "ong period of Church history before the 

! - ’28). 

Once more, the high conception of family life is at first sight 
Inconsistent with the preference for celibacy and discourage- 
ment of marriage in 1 (^o 7. Bcr that was written in the 

S resence of a pressing necessity : even there St Paul recognizes 
aatboth the celibate and the married have a gift from God , 
and as time went on and the Lord did not return, it became 
necessary to build up a 'r. <>• o*' n ' rriage in. the face 

of lu.i'i'rn laxit.v *1. ''(i-. ■ 'i "*■ I’.i . should oiganize 

faiiiih 1 fc as that he snould organize cliurch older, and this he 
had done from the iirst 

(c) The style is again admittedly Pauline up to a point There 
are some tvvcniv vvoids peculiar to St Paul in lus ear’icr Epp ; 

•«. .'cnuiKui to lljib with the Pabloral Epp (cf irolt/mahn, 

/w n *.-»7 , there is the love of ]){irado\ical antithesis (cl 
h- i*i' r>av .* » ■ ■ ‘ 1 *) , the *»anie free 

parapliiasing of ■ i , ■ same uiiackririw- 

ledgeii adaptation of OT language (I'-Z ‘Jiii if 42") 26 52 01 * * i’*, cf. 

1 CJo 316-15, 2 Co 312 18) On the oilur hand tlie sciitenci*. are 


less broken, rather more elaborate and complicated by paren 
theses ; * but this applies mainly to the earlier part of the Ep , 
where we have great statements of doctnne rather than con 
troversial arguments, so that it may be adequately explained 
as due to t’ « ’ I r ■ 1 n which St. Paul was writing 
So, too, of v*- I <. 'u* , there is a large number of afroc^ 

JLeyofASva. (76), but no ‘ ' larger than in the other 

Epp (for details cf. ’ ^ • 

p. 289). Some of them occui . ' . 

them nse naturally out of the - „ • the Ep. ; even 


most objected to are the use of 0 hidfioXo? (427 gii) and ol eiyiot 
ittrirroXot ( 35 ) To the first it IS objected that St Paul elsewhere 
uses 0 (rtt.ra.\»s or o ; but St. Mt, St. Lk, St. Jn (Gosp 

and Apoc.), the writer of 1 Ti, and St. Paul himself as rej^rted 
by St. Luke in the Acts (1316 2613), use both « S/di/SoXjs and a 
caruys&s \ and the stress on unity m this Ep makes the use of 
i.e. the slanderer, more appropriate than 
Possibly, too, the word means here ‘any human slanderer’ 
(Zahn, Mnl 367) Again, the phrase ‘the holy apostles’ sounds 
like the ecclesiastical formula c ' ■ * 
on its canonized founders ; bi , ' 

i’l..* T'-. ie.idi’»jr ' / ‘ 

964;, tne context ^ ^ 

of ■ ■ . 

in I , • 

(d) The relation of the Ep. to that to the Col adds to the 
“'V'-r,* . . o ) > The extent of this has been brought 

Ol ' 'b, .* details may be seen in Holtzmann, 

Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosser-br%efe^ cap. li., or in Von 
Soden, pp. 94, 95. There is nothing exactly like the problem 
elsewhere in NT. The nearest ' c » of the 

Synoptic Gospels to each othe , »■ 1 r . >11 ■ f 2 Peter 

and Jude : in those cases the similarity is due partly to the 
use of common documents, partlj'' to the deliberate use of the 
earlier wnter by the later. In this case a somewhat similar 
theory has been propounded by Holtzmann ; he holds that St. 
Paul himself wrote a short letter to the Col., that some latei 
writer elaborated this into the Ep. to the Eph, and that the 
same writer, or another, subsequently composed our present 
Ep. to the (jol, based upon the two preceding letters. Such a 
theory rests upon the fact that m some ic'’sprio i* 

seems to be on the side of Eph, in others on il e ‘■1 0 C/J CJoi 
but such an i'lgiiriM't 1 - m n s ’b’fc:'\c .md precarious; it has 
not met wich tl v i n ■ *. ud may taiely be set aside as 

too artificial i.-i ^..l ii. />./■ i'p. 959, 960, for a fuller examma- 
tion of it). 


of St. Paul may be seen by comparing instances of similar 
though less marked resemblance between Ro and Gal (cf 
Lightfoot, Galatians, Introd. cap. hi.), and between 1 Ti and 
Titus. 

(e) The indications of ■ ' "■ ■ •' r'-* the Tyriter are 

naturally few in so gen ■ they are, they 

are quite true to the cl ^ ’evealed in the 

earlier letters. The spirit of thankfulness bursting out into 
‘ ^ ’ s his con- 


fer their intercession (G*8) Th ’o-id (■ 
■ ' ' (1 Iv ' 

I . sense 1 

i^vancing years, but yet was desuincU 
cf, 1 Co 153 , 1 Ti combined with 
authontj' ■ > ' 1 1 ■ » ’ n * i» 1 

the trut • !■ — - p . 1 

come of ■» * I ‘ ’ ’ ■ hi 

are they 1 . 1 *^. u, 1 . ■ ■ i< 


-- f )•■ np'i 
rill •■cr "1 


e longing 
' E • - 


There can, then, he little do'abt that the 'writer is 
St. Paul. The alternative is a Je'wish-Christian 
Paulinist, steeped in St. Paul’s language, doctrine, 
and character, ^.1 ■ ^aic out of the 

material of the ! }■ (Von Soden), 

S I'ving a slightly wider scope to his conceptions of 
hrist and of the Church, emphasizing the uni- 
versal character of the Church as a part of God’s 
eternal purpose, ‘in the spirit of the Fourth 
Gosper (Hort, p. 126 ). It would be a tenable 
view that the 'writer was the author of the Fourth 
Gosp^'l writing in the name of St. Paul. But il 
our in i‘ir iJ ivc" are limited so narrowly as this, 
the 'Witness of the early Church may be regarded 
as absolutely decisive. We have seen how early 
the evidence is of the existence of the Ep., and 
evidence of existence is in this case e'vidence of 

There are scarcely any interrogatory sentences; one only 
in Eph, as compared vviih S8 in Ro 1-11, and 4 in Ro 12-16 
@andav and Heafriam International Commmtary on the 
Romans, the best discussion in Engli&h of the difference 
style between Ro and Eph ) 
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belief in the Pauline j ' ’ ■ ' *' The work is not 
anonymons (like the . -i : « oispel or the Ep. to 
the Hebrews) ; it not Triorely a salutation easily 
separable from i lie Lp : claim to Pauline 

authorship is knit into the very fabric of the letter, 
and some of the earliest reminiscences of its 
language are of the parts which imply the^ author- 
shij). It was, then, written by St. Panl himself. 

iii. Destination'. — ^The readers to whom the 
letter -was addressed were mainly Gentiles (1^ 2^® 
31 417 58j . -tliig ^QQs any more than Bo 
11^®, exclude the presence of some J ewish Christians. 
Indeed, 2^^ seems to requin n-i >• r - ■, of Jewish 
Christians as forming a ird-'oi y i-' ,'ii Church. 
St. Paul is laying down g; siM'.b .r-* Gentiles 
in their treatment of the Jewish Christians. 
Hence some commentators have treated the Ep. 

<L gcrnjs^l encyclical to all Gentile converts 
L r.o.ig! ou'i L 1C world. 

jiuL i!icn‘ are personal bonds between him and 
them ; he has had recent news of their faith and 
love (1^®) ; they have heard of his imprisonment 
and are sad at heart about it (3^®), and are anxious 
as to the issue of it (6^^) ; they seem acquainted 
with Tychicus (6 ^^- ; and they are (M'lIngiiiMn'd 
from other Christians (P® 3^® 6^®}. There is little 
doubt, then, that the destination must be localized. 
But in the words iv 'E(f>i(T({} are of very doubtful 
authority. They are absent in the first hand of 
^ and B, and are marked as an interpolation in 67 ; 
but found in all other MSS. Further, Basil (c. 
JSunom.. ii. 19) says that there was a tradition of 
their absence, and that he found them omitted in 
the^ old copies known to him. Again, the interpre- 
tation of rots oiJcri as ‘those who have true life,’ 
‘those who really are,’— an interpretation which 
mc'^uppose.'* I lie omlt-’ori of the 's^onls, — is quoted 
by Ba^llasa t.'acht oiial ruuiprctat.on, and is found 
in Origen (Cramer, Cat, ad loc.), and is repeated 
^ Victorinus Afer, Jerome, and Hilary. Further, 
Tertu''’ir'n. in against Mareion that the 

Ep. v.i-! ,1 o 'I.c Eph., does »u»; ?, < .1 to 

the salutation. It is, then, a fair inference the 
words were absent from some copies in the 2nd 
cent., as it is a certainty that they were absent 
from many in the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The title -n-pds "EcpeHovs gives us surer ground, 
and yet not quite sure. It is universally found 
in all MSS ana versions, and all Church tradition 
has connected the Epistle with Ephesus. But 
Torrr.Jljan t(uis us that some heretics, and notably 
Mareion (adv, Mare, v. 11 and 17, cf, Epiphanius, 
Hcer, 42), had a different title ‘ ad Laodicenos ’ : now 
this may have been a mere critical conjecture by 
Mareion, based upon the obvious likeness of this 
Ep. with the Col, and the indication of Col 4^® that 
there was a letter written to Laodicea at this time. 
If so, this at least implies the absence of iv 
from the copies t hut it is equally probable that 
the alternative title is a real fact, and that the Ep. 
wns or by Hsnt to Laodicea. 

'rTi'di; i,v VrioTg points to two Churches of Pro- 
consular Asia, Ephesus and Laodicea, and internal 
evidence is consistent with this. As long as it was 
regarded as addressed only to Ephesus, the lan- 
guage of 3® 4®^ and the absence of any special 
ref. to the circumstances of a Church in which St. 
Paul had ^.pent three years, and on which he had 
boon on the ini iinaic terms implied in Ac 20, was a 

iinil)Iing-l)](K*k ; but this difficulty entirely dis- 
'ippears on the 1 hcory that the letter was intended 
for several Churches.*" 

^ That Ephesus was one of these Churches is prac- 
f'VnlK _(C"''r‘bi ; the unanimity of Church tradition 
m it- fa V Oil’" i- conclusive itself; but besides this 
the points of similarity with the speech to the 
elders of Ephesus (Ac 20^® rare vocppom'vrj (=4®), 20®^ 
the stress on v.*® Sftr.a (of. ;p), j8ouX^v 


(cf. 1^^), TrepierotijcraTO (cf, TrQip.alpeLu (c£ 
iroipAvas 4^^), K\r]povofj.lav (cf. 1 ^^’ ^)) ; wdth the Gospel 
of St. John and esp. with the Prologue (see above), 
with the letter of Ignatius to the Eph. (see above) j 
in a less marked degree with 1 Ti {e,g. 2®’’^ ¥ the 
stress on the universality of creation and redemp- 
tion ; 3^® 5^^ the appeal to the angels as witnessing 
the Christian life ; 3® the treatment of the family 
<*!- a 1 \ ’!ii of the Church), — all strongly confirm the 

trr-.ii’jo’i. 

It may be added that the mention of Tychicus 
(cf. Ac 20S 2 Ti 4^^), the ref. to the power of the 
spirits of evil (cf Ac 20^®"^^), the stress on the unity 
of Baptism (cf. Ac 20^'’^), all fall in with the same 
tradition, ■ ' ' ■ ‘ ieterminate in themselve=i 
to prove tl ■ ' ■ 

The address to Laodicea is home out by Col 2^ 
413-16^ which witness to St. Paul’s anxiety for 
Laodicea at this moment, and show that he was 
writmg at the same time a general letter — ^not 
necessarily addressed to Laodicea only, hut one 
which could he obtained from Laodicea (ttjv ix 
Aao5i‘:etas), and is quite consistent with Bev 314-22^ 
where the Church at Laodicea is rebuked for luke- 
warmness. 

Nor is there any reason why the destination 
should be limited to these two Churches- Col 4^® 
suggests that it may also have been sent to Hiera- 
polis, while the analogy of Bev 1-3 and 1 P H 
might lead us to infer that it was intended for all 
the Gentile converts of Proconsular Asia (cf. Ac 
19^0). 

iv. Place of Composition.— St. Paul was at the 
time a prisoner, sufiering imprisonment on behalf 
of the (jfentiles (3^ 4^), and an imprisonment lasting 
long ■ • ' ■ have caused anxiety to his converts 
(3^® 1 1 ■ * ■ the place must be either Caesarea 

(Ac 24^) or Borne {tb. 28®'^). As between these 
two places this Ep. gives no • *''* 5 that 

the points of similarity wit! • ■ Epp. 

(cf. Salmon, Introd. cap. xx.) indicate the later date, 
and the tone of imperialism (see below) suits Borne 
better. But owing to the great similarity with 
Col we may certainly use any indications of date 
found there ; and this is linked on by the personal 
allusions in it to the Ep. to Philemon (Col 4®* 
with Philem ®®), so that indications there too 
may be used ; again, the allusions to the im- 
prisonment in PE make it probable that 
that too was written at the same place. Some 
commentators would place Ph at Csesarea, the 
I other three at Borne, but more probably all are to 
i be placed at Borne; for the phrase iv oXip T(p 
irpacroijpLtp (Ph 1^), though applidablo to Herod’s 
prmtorium at Caesarea (Ac 23' '’), is equally appli *- 
able to the praetorian soldiers or the ’'Suiirem*' 
Court at Rome ; the phrase ol iK r^s Jdataapos 
okLas (Ph 422) is more applicable to Borne; the 
state of feeling between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians as reflected in Ph corresponds 

well with that implied in the Ep. to the Romans : 
the freedom for preaching which St. Paul enjoys, 
and the importance which he attaches to it 
(Ph p2 EpjjL are more natural at Borne : the 
expectation of a speedy release (Philem 22) points 
the same way ; and, although Caesarea was nearer 
for a runaway slave from Colossae, yet there were 
more frequent opportunities of communication 
with Borne, a greater chance of hiding, and an 
easier access there to St. Paul. Finally, the points 
of contact between all four Epp. and the Pastoral 
Epp. in phraseology, in stress on organized diuioh 
and family life, and in Christology, all fa \ our ilie 
later date. We place, then, all four Epp, at Borne. 
Of their relative order it is again impossible to 
^eak with ^ortid'ilx : but most probably (so 
Lightfoot, 7V// : lloir, Bom. and Bph. p. 102; 
but see on the other side, Bamsay, JSt. Paul the 
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Tramller, p. S57) the Ep. to the Phil, stands by 
itself comparatively early in the Eom. imprison- 
ment ; for it offers more points of comparison in 
’ '■ and doctrinal discussion with the 

. ! ; there is more discussion of the 

j 'ustification by faith, more protest 
udaizing Christians. On the other 
hand, Eph Col Philem form a group hy them- 
selves, written comparatively late in the imprison- 
ment — with fewer points of contact with the 
earlier group, and witn more agreement with the 
Pastor^ Epistles. They may, then, be aL placed 
about A.D. 63 at Eome.* 

By that time St. Paul had been in prison for 
three or four years. That imprisonment had been 
incurred at Jerus. just at the moment when he 
had taken up the alms of the Gentile Churches to 
the Churches of Judaea; his anxiety about his 
reception hy the brethren there (Ro 15^^) had been 
removed ; he had been welcomed, misunderstand- 
ings had been smoothed over, he had shown his 
vmlingnessto work with them (Ac The 

unity between Jewish and Gentile Christians was 
assured. But an outburst of Jewish fanaticism, 
on the false charge that he had taken a Gentile 
Christian, an 7. ’ within the centre wall of 
partition in , (* » ; precincts (cf. Eph 2^^ rb 

IJLetybroix^v)^ had led to his arrest ; he had been kept 
two years at Caesarea, thence on his own appeal 
had been transferred to Rome ; on his way he had 
been marvellously protected from danger of ship- 
wreck ; he had been welcomed once more hy the 
brethren at Rome on his arrival (Ac 28*®), and 
since he had been in prison he had had freedom 
to preach and wonderful sncce,- *>* ; j 
Naturally, then, one of his main ''•)•{ i ^ o* 
God’s overruling power, which could bring good 
out 01 apparent evil, and turn even irn[)i i^oTiirient 
into the means of furthering His voik (Ph I’-*, 
Eph 3*3). 

Further, he was now in Rome, the great centre 
of the entire, which he had for many years longed 
to see. He would look, with the eyes of a pro- 
vincial, upon the centre of the world’s administra- 
tion ; he would see a power, small at first, confined 
^ one Italian town, growing by steady growth 
till it launched itself forth on the whole world, 
hiv*ii;.bl ini nations under its subjection, opened 
is- I'js'K Ii. •(» freely to all, and allowed them to 
enjoy its privileges, yet still requiring its prae- 
torian soldiers ready to defend its emperor or to 
move out against any enemies that might attack 
its borders ; while as ultimate source of authority 
stood the one man, the Emperor, the head, the 
ruler, the court of appeal for the oppressed, set 
forward more and more even as an object of 
worship. At the same time St. Paul would hear 
more of the tcndiiug of Seneca and of the great 
Stoic (‘on(*(‘iuion or a universal city, of which aU 
men were citizens, and in which each true citizen 
rose above the limitations of place and of environ- 
ment, and became independent, self - centred 
{abrdpK7is\ the master and not the slave of circum- 
stances (ef. Lightfoot, JPhil., ‘St. Paul and 
Seneca ’). 

Naturally, then, his thoughts would dwell upon 
the new brotherhood of the Church, ‘ the kingdom 
of Christ and of God ’ (Eph 5®), ‘ the eitizenslup in 
the heavens’ (Ph 1^ 3^®, Eph 2*®). That, too, had 
grown out of a small centre, and " ■ - ’ ■ ■ , ■■ 

for it had begun before the < . » • i 

world ; that, too, had at the right moment 
launched itself on the world, ^ and aU divisions of 
race had been broken down in it ; that, too, centred 
in its king, who had won his triumphs and given 

* Von Soden, while rejecting the Pauline authorship of Eph, 
hesitates between Borne and Asia Minor as the place of its 
composition. 


gifts to his followers (4®, cf. 2 Co 2*^), who him- 
self was the source of peace (Eph 2*^), who was the 
head of the body; that, too, had its enemies to 
conquer, and therefore needed its soldiers ever pre- 
pared to fight (Eph 2^ ; but its ciliziTishlp was 

m hea'v ■, I - ^ i • ■ : * ; :ie scene of 

battle"'.' ' " ■ ‘ ■ . ' , . was wider, 

for it had once more to bring to a unity {&vclk€- 
(paXaKxxraaSaij ‘recapitulare,’ Iren adv. Hobt. iii. 18 ; 
‘ instaurare,’ Vulg. ; ‘ ad initium reciprocare, TertuL 
Monog. c. 5) the whole universe ; as it was founded 
on aU past history, so its rule was to embrace all 
future time (Eph 3^*). Head as well as living were 
its subjects (4^ (?)). 

Such thoughts might of themselves almost ac- 
count for the genesis of this Ep. ; but a new turn 
was given to them hy the arrival of Epaphras from 
Colossse. He brought news of the d ‘v ■ \)i m m( of 
teaching there tending to degrade :Iic (iig.i of 
Christ, to substitute the worship of angels,' to take 
low views of the material world, to lay an undue 
stress upon ^ " as the one method of access 
to Christ. ' . ■ time he brought news of 

the • ’ Churches of Proconsular Asia; 

theii . . ■ und, their love strong ; hut they 
were disheartened hy the apostle’s imprisonment, 
and, as in aU Churches in Gentile cities,^ there was 
the danger lest the sui rounding heathenism should 
draw them back, lest ‘empty arguments’ {Kipoi 
\6yoL, Eph 5®) should lead them to treat immorality 
lightly and indifferently; and, as in all mixed 
Churches of Jews and Gentiles, there was the 
danger lest racial jealousy should destroy unity. 
With the special danger at Colossse, St. Paul dealt 
in the Ep. to the Col ; then he turned to the wider 
condition of the Asiatic Churches, with his thoughts 
perhaps mainly fixed on Ephesus, his favourite 
abode, the centre of Gentile Christendom in that 
neighbourhood. No longer . - '■'‘l i' : Timothy 
with him (contrast Col 1*, Pn bui speaking 
only in his own name, he writes what is rather an 
encyclical treatise, a Cath. Ep., than a mere letter 
(cf. Ro and 1 P). Dropping all tone of controversy, 
and with only side allusions to false teaching, he 
tries to win them to n iiig'M [ standard by a picture 
of the ideal Church lij<d been growing in his 

mind. He had done something of the kind to the 
Romans before ; but that was an elaborate argu- 
ment trying to convince them that all needed re- 
demption, and that i1 bad !)■'( ji b’O’U'bi lo aU by 
the power of Christ. m the re- 

demption has come, and that it has come — for here he 
is writing to Orientals — as part of a divine wisdom, 
and leading men to a fuller knowledge {dwlyvcaaiSf 
cf. 1 Co airdis Sb tols KXijTOiSf *lovdaiots re Jcai 
''EWtjctlj Xpicrrby Oeov bivafiiv [the theme of Romans] 
kqX 0eou (To^lav [the theme of Ephesians]). He is 
anxious that they too (/cal ‘ you in the recesses 
of Provincial Asia as well as the brethren at Rome, ’ 
Hort) should know what is happening in his im- 
prisonment, that it is bringing fresh glory to the 
Gentile Christians (3*3) ; they need not he out of 
heart, for God is watching hxs fortunes with that 
tojime ovornihiig power wich has ordered all his- 
toiv. Ho it was — ^thanks be to Him — ^who eter- 
nally pliHiiu'd onr udemption; whochose the Jews 
for T|Vc!{iI pii\iit‘giN and promises; who at the 
right moment revealed His Son and broke down 
the division between Jew and Gentile; who has 
now drawn both Jew and Gentile into one body ; 
who raised Christ and made Him Head of the 
Church; who enabled individuals to do good 
works ; who is now building up His Church and 
watching over His apostle. Therefore, yon must 
lift up your hearts and minds ; you must keep the 
unity which He has given ; you must not be drawn 
back into the old impure aimless life ; you must 
build up taiinly life . and you must remember that 
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round about you, as about the Jews of old or about 
the Bom. Empire now, there are enemies, spiritual 
enemies ; you must be ready both for defence and 
for attack, for you have to fight God’s battles, and 
to represent His cause and to illustrate His wisdom 
in tlie eyes of the angels- Peace, Love, and Faith : 
these axe the graces which I ask for you. 

Such was the substance of the letter : whether 
St. Paul inserted any address must be uncertain- 
Either he inserted but as Tychicus was 

intended to leave it at other Churches too, other 
names were inserted by these Churches in their 
ovm copies, or more probably a blank was left from 
the first that Tychicus might fill it up with the 
name of each Church to which he read the letter ; 
possibly, again, several copies may have been made 
at Borne for the dijfierent Churches, and carried 
1^ Tychiens. It is a legacy of peace left to the 
Cfnnrch by Paul the aged, ‘das Testament des 
grelscn ’ (Jiilicher) j ‘one of the divinest 

or man’ (Coleridge, Table Talk);^ vorj- 
fjtArtav ^ iiricrTok^ bipijXQjf Kal doyjadr ;■ . 

Comm.}; truth expressed ‘sub sped 
actionia ’ (Theod. Mops, on P). ‘I * . « I 

vehement moods of the earlier contests have sub- 
sided, laanv parts of the Ep. glow with a steady 
white heaV (Hort, p- 153). It is a letter rising at 
times to the level of a poem, ‘ the Christian’s 68th 
Psalm ’ * (Hr. Kay) ; ‘ ipso verbonim tenore et quasi 
rhythmo cantieum imitatur ’ (Bengel on ; 

‘der ganze erste Haupttheil (1-3) hat liturg- 
ischen Charakter und erscheint in seinen Hohe- 
punkten wie einer jener 0/j.yoi diirch welche nach 
Col Eph 5'®, die Christen sich belehren 

Bollen’ (Yon Soden). When St. Paul wrote this 
letter, he was, as at Philippi, singing hymns in 
piison. 

V. Doctrinal Importance. — The doctrines 
imjilied in the whole group of the Epp. of the 
iiy are well analy/.^d, and their relation to 
il’.it of i /.o previous Epp. drawn out, in B. Weiss, 
Bibl. TheoL part iii. § iii. Those which are most 
prominent in this particular Ep. are— 

[a] The Universal Fatherhood of God [irarfip ap- 

plied to God eight times ; in Ro only four times), 
while the unity of God’s nature is the starting- 
point of the whole argument (4®), yet He is 
represented as the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (1®), i,e. there is within the Godhead a 
relationship of Father and Son, there is a giving 
forth of life and love (1® ru there is a 

social bond, so that every tom muni ly, whether of 
angels or of men, is named after anti reflects the 
fatherhood of God (3^ irarpid here only in St. 
Paul). He is in the widest and most absolute 
sense ‘the Father’ (2^® 3^^ 5^ 6^) ; the Father of 
the glory manifested in men (1^’); the Father 
of all (4®) ; the Father of us Christians (P). 

(b) Thf Pre-existence of Christ — and this not 
merely in relation to God, as elsewhere, but in 
relation to man, so that before the foundation of 
the world He contains within Himself ideal 
Humanity (P), and men have only to grow up 
into that which He already is (4^^*^®) : and also 
in relation to the whole universe which centred 
originally in Him, and is re-centred in Him by the 
Incarnation (1^® dm/ce^Xatficrocr^at, 2^ 4^ dinyX- 
\<npL(afiivoi). 

{c) The Dignity of Human Nature^ as redeemed 
within the Cliurch, lifted above this earthly sphere 
into the heavenlies, showing forth the attributes of 
God Himself to the world, and 1- « a link for 
the whole creation (1^® 2® 3^®*-^ u' /' tou 0€ou] 
4®^ 5^ fufiTp-cd Tov 8eou, 6^ 

(t?) The Gordmuity of M Sisttyry in the past 
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and in the future. Each /cacp6s is regarded as con- 
tributing its quota to the whole, until the whole 
complement of Kaipoi shall he complete (1^® rd 
TrX'^pw/uct rOiv Kacpojp [cf. Mk P®, Lk 2P ] and 3^^). 

[e] The Essential Unity of the Churchy as based 
upon the unity of God, as an ideal already realized, 
yet needing to be secured (4®), and in a sense still 
I future (4^®) ; as practically begun by ba^tisrn (4®), 
and as secured by the gift o t • j “v 
whose purpose is to fit all ^ *'• **^rk 

of service {irpbs KarapncrjMbv tQp dyicap eh ipyop Sia- 
KovLas), to build up Church life until the complete 
unity is secured (4^- 

{f) The Insistence on Wisdom and Knowledge, 
as an integral and necessary part of the true re- 
ligious life. This truth, which St. Paul had first 
proclaimed in the centre of Gr. [»l..h)-()]d!v at 
Athens (Ac 17^®, cf. Hort, Eulsean LecU p. 62j, is 
here more explicitly laid down in an epistle to 
Gentiles. The value of this insistence is all the 
more striking as addressed to converts who were in- 
clined to giv 1 ,'i I'J ‘0 J 1> ■..udue value to know- 
Tiie ' I ;i ‘I i. ! knowledge is more 

[g] The Consecration of Family^ Life. Family 
life is icgiilaiod in Col (3^®-4i) : it is dignified in 

I p 11 ^ a means whereby Christians may 

hope to attract heathens to the faith ; hut here it 
is lifted to a higher level still, as a type and 
nursery of Church life. 

(A) The Picture of the Christian as a Soldier, 
and his life as a warfare, which finds its fullest 
c\pi ]v\{. has had a wonderful influence 

buii- o’l C . •» history and on Christian litera- 
ture, enriching the latter with i-i) ni- mmo j.llog-'i il- 
such as the PsyohomacMa of I’l i«.t jrid ihe 

Pilgrimis Progress and the Talcing of Mansoul 
by Bunyan, and nerving many a Christian hero 
and martyr for his task. 

vi. Literature. — I f we may see a literary dependence of 1 P 

and of the Apoc. upon our Ep , its r • ■ been 

recognized at once, and it must hs\i V i ‘i. ■ ^ ‘ m 

Rome; the reminiscences found in t ' - 1 p - \-*M' i.- Viow 
a knowledge of it at least in Asia Minor and Italy, Thpe !b 
some evidence that it was commented upon by the Gnostics in 
thf”'i ih-i (‘hoo’vsr.pomt, larg(‘ir.)gMiC'r;s 

of •• «'l' ‘ ramcr’s 'ol VI. prjM.iMya 

much larger part is embodied in Jerome^s Commentary. la 
the next cent. Ephraem the Syrian, Viotorinus the African, 
Ambrosiaster, St. Ohrysos " ' ' - " ' r later 

Theodore of Mopguestia, . : .1 ‘ d it in 

their general comm, on ^ ‘ ■ “ • unt of 

these comm, see Lightfoo ' ’ ■ • . t.' • ed. of 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (vol. i. pp lix-lxxix). For later conom. 
cf. Meyer’s Comm. (Introd.), or M. ‘m’'- • - up. 96-106 

St. Chrvsostom remains still ihr iv - o » " for his combina- 

tion of exegetiral, doctrinal, and spiritual power, and for 
sympathy vnth the writer’s mind and character. He wants 
exae: tieatrnent of ex^etical difficulties, and is at times fanci- 
ful ; but he seizes well the whole drift of a passage ; he never 
avoids discussing a difiBculty ; he has a firm hold on doctrine, 
and is especially strong in the spiritual ajunicnnon of truth, 
dwelhng on the contrast between iiriue niui ure; on the 
strength of the will, on the beauty of the Christian character 
in contrast to title unnaturalness and impotence of sin. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia is acute as an exegete, hut has less spiritual 
insight, <* 7 he cxii’nbis, nil ihe hle^sings spokeri of in the Ep. os 
rfrcrrujg ro a fi iup I. e 

Of uiw'l CJUiim Miopher^on (Erlinr 1802) is full and us(*f il, 
1) t»ioL\«.r\ ifinin’r'i irg ; i:il\‘on, AT oid, M<)n’e(Cainb Jhb’.o), 
111 or. aro rdl good, Thsliop T.nrhi loot’s nous on 1> -2 im,vo 
been published posthumously (Yo/es on the Mpp. of St. Paul, 
1895) W Schmidt in Mca er’s Comm on FT, and Von Soden in 
the Uaadkommentar z\im FT (Freiburg, 1891), are excedent 
in exegesis. 

For the doctrinal treatment of the Ep , Dale, Lecturer on 
Eph,, and Findlay in The Expos Bwie, are equall)' good, 
though both fail to rise to the writer's conception of the Church. 
For devotional use, Bernardine of Picquignv, in Lat. or m 
Eng (tr by A. H. Pritchard, 1888), is most useful. The intro- 
(I Mi, »r\ qinsi'ons aro l'(‘st dealt with by Pfleiderer, Pauhnixm, 

II fn l»;i -]*■>; Von iden, i/Ot sttpra ;* and IToltiCmann, Xn/jA 
der Pphvi^pt- vnd h of o-t/tri -brief e, Leipzig, 1'382, as against the 
Pan !!i( a.ilhoi-n p on bi^alf of it, bv Light fool, BtU. Essfiye; 
IJor- Pro/^nom 'tia to the Ito. and Eph 1805; A. Roboilaoii in 
Sniuh’s 7>Z/2 ; w oiss, Introd. to FT ; Zahn, Evnl \ 

W. Lock. 

EPHESUS ("E^^roj) was the metropolis of the 
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Roman province of Asia (wh. see), and one of the 
three great cities of the East Mediterranean lands 
(along with Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in 
Egypt), a rank to which geographical and his» 
toncal causes conspred to raise it. It was 
situated within 3 miles of the sea, on the river 
Cayster, which was navigable as far up as the city 
in the Rom. period. It stood at the entrance to 
one of the four river valleys that extend upwards 
and eastwards like long narrow clefts in the high 
plateau forming the main mass of Asia Minor; 

; these valleys are separated by chains of moun- 
tains, which are really prolongations, like fingers, 
stretching out towards the w. from the main 
jra .f'u. The roads connecting the western sea, 
',t»e with the central and eastern lands, 

must necessarily follow the lines of these four 
valleys ; and near the mouth of each of them stood 
a Gr. city, in which the importance of the valley 
, was centred. The four valleys are those of the 
river Caicus with the city Pergamus, of the 
Hermus with Smyrna, of the Cayster with E., and 
of the Mseander with Miletus. The four cities 
played a prominent part in the early history of 
Christianity in Asia Minor. The shorter courses 
of the Caicus and Cayster make their valleys un- 
suited for routes of communication with the far 
East ; and natural circumstances make the road 
\ j i TT. r T- \ : 'ateau 

‘ :! !i- !'.■*.'■«!•> j ( .. .ii . "to its 

junction with the Lycus, and thence up the Lycus 
by Laodicea (wh. see) towards Apamea, has been 
the great road of history, and was one of the chief 
avenues of intercourse, of commerce, and of advanc- 
!'■;! ‘r»Ro“.r»‘ ! 

I. . ‘ ,!»■, : . ■■ -j •. • m 

as the seaport towards which the trade of that great 
road was attracted ; for, owing to the eon Hgui n lion 
of the coast and of the valley, the line Jtom llio 
Lycus down the Mseander, and across the moun- 
tains by a pass only about 600 ft. high to E., is 
shorter by many miles than the line down the 
Mseander to Miletus. The superior energy and 
more thoroughly Gr. character of the people of 
Miletus, combined with their more advantageous 
harbour, gave them ilio i d \ n j.g-' in earlier times ; 
but under the later Gr. kings, and still more de- 
cisively under the Roman rule, E. had established 
itself ini nitli-pij'i< d -upiv MUityasthe sea-end of the 
great eastern highway, while iho -‘Tug up of the 
Mseander seems to have been p- riui I'- 1 1 o interfere 
with the excellence of the liarbour of Miletus. 
Thus E. became the great commercial centre for 
the whole country within, i.e. on the Roman side 
of, Mt. Taurus, as Strabo mentions (p. 641, cf, pp. 
640, 663). 

On the great line of communication between 
Rome and the East in general, E. was one of the 
knots where many side ■ " ' io feed the 

main route. From the M. and the S. coasting 
ships and land roads (Ac 1 Ti 1®, 2 Ti i^^) 

brought travellers to the city on their way to 
Rome, or carried away travellers and officials who 
were going from Rome to other parts of the pro- 
vince. Thus it was a regulation that the Rom. 
governors under the empire must land at E. ; and 
the system of roads was such as to make the city 
the most ('U'-ily accc—ibic from all quarters of Asia. 
Hence it w’as naturally marked out as the centre 
where St. Paul should station himself in order to 
affect that gi<.i! proiiricc; and from thence the 
new leligion nidu.'cd over the whole of the pro- 
vince (Ac 19^®), partly through the fact that great 
numbers of the provincials came to E. for various 
purposes {e.n. to trade, to see the great Rom. 
l-c>tivah and shows, to worship the great goddess, 
etc.), and heard the word, and carried it back to 
their homes, partly through special missions on 
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which, doubtless, St. Paul’s helpers, like Timothy 
and others, were sent by him. Corinth was the 
next great knot on the way to Rome, and com- 
munication between E. and Corinth must ‘have 
been very frequent. The ship that conveyed St. 
Paul to Jerus. from Corinth, doubtless a pilgrim 
ship carrying Jews to Jerus. expressly for the 
Passover, crossed first to E. (Ac 18^^), and thence 
coasted round Asia Minor, and crossed, doubtless 
by the W. side of Cyprus, to the Syrian coast xEs 
in Ac 21®). The same character, as a pilgrim ship, 
doubtless belonged to the ship by which St. Paul 
intended to sail from Corinth for the Passover four 

ears later (Ac 20®); on board of such a ship 

ewish fanaticism would have been specially 
strong, and the conspiracy which was dreaded by 
St. Paul’s friends would have had every chance of 
being successful. 

After St. Paul’s work in Asia was ended, 
Timothy seems to have been stationed in E. for a 
time (1 Ti 1®), with general authority, extending 
probably over the whole province, as is implied 
throughout the first Epistle; and he was sum- 
moned thence by St. Paul to join him in Rome 
during his second imprisonment (2 Ti4®) ; and John 
Mark must have been in Asia, perhaps in or 
at least near E., at that time, as Timothy 
was charged (4^^) to bring Mark with him to 
Rome. A wide acquaintance of Mark with the 
Asian Churches is implied in Col 4^®, 1 P 5^® ; and 
on each of M.o ?(>■.■ between Rome and Asia 
which are 3 ri' passages, he must have 
passed ' ’ ■ i ) • i i T ’ ’ . The rank of the Ephesian 

Church !•! i i.‘ i-u.i' attested further by its 
being i ' ni'-s i ‘ !’ ■. 1^^ 2\ It became the 
home of St. John in the latter part of the century ; 
and a few incidents of his residence in E. are pre- 
served ^ Eusebius, Accjojdn g to tradition, not 
merely Timothy and John, but also the Virgin 
Mary, were buried at Ephesus.* 

The connexion of the Ephesiaii city harbour with 
the sea depended on the proper maintenance of the 
channel oi the Cayster ; hut this was difficult, for 
the river, which drains a valley of fertile alluvial 
soil, carried much silt in its water, and deposited 
this toward its mouth, as the current became weak. 
According to Strabo (p. 641), an ill-advised engineer- 
ing scheme under the Pergamenian king Attalus 
Philadelphus (B.c. 159-138), when a breakwater 
was built to narrow the entrance from the river, 
increased the tendency to silt up the mouth of the 
city harbour; and in A.D. 65 measures had to be 
taken by the goveimor of Asia to improve the con- 
nexion between the harbour and the sea (Tacit. 
Ann, xvi. 23). Either then or at some other time, 
an embankment, which can still be seen as one 
rides down from E. to the sea (see Weber, p. 52), 
was built along the lower course of the river, to 
help the aciion of the stream in sweeping the silt 
out towards the sea. The harbour of E. was 
maintained, r.p|.aivriilv. under the Rom. Empire; 
but in later (cm. !ji;( - mo care and energy needed 
for so great a task failed, the harbour became a 

■' • j ■ ’ ■ T i'’v d ■*. 

. • I ^ I • il • , 

J I ighw ay li ad ceased . Even in the time of St. Paul, 

* Aa to the snppos'ed connexion of Sl Lnlcc with T , noancient 
evidence for it. cu-tb (bai. raihcr on;> ooiijiai; e\i4cnct), m 
Ac there is nothing to ■* p. ■- in'" -lowledge of ttie city 

on the part of the author ; * d 1 1. ‘ )-c . .1 * Tomb of St. Luke' 

IS the creation of a mere error on the part of Mr. J. T. Wood, 
who mistook a rude cross, incised in later times on the marble 
door of an old Gr. polyandrion or family tomb, for a proof of 
tbe Christian origin of the monument, imagining that the 
figure of a bull (a Gr. ornament) which was sculptured on it was 
the symbol of St. Luke, and completing his delusion by the 
false belief that the modern name Ayassaliik (on which see 
below) was derived from ' Kym Aovxei: Yet from his idea 
there has been developed a modern legend ; and in recent years 
there has been some attempt to institute a ceremonial at thu 
false * tomb of St. Luke.’ 
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it was somewliat troublesome to ascend the channel 
to the harbour ; and ships which were trading be- 
tween the N. iEgean ports and Syria, avoided E., 
unless the exigencies -■ -'""chaig’nir 

» V i’*' » . “(Actiw 
.!c ;o the Cayster valley towards 

the East was too difficult to he a commercial route, 
it afforded decidedly the shorter path from E. to 
Fisidian Antioch and the East in general ; _ and 
naturally foot-passengers, to whom precipitous 
descents caused no difficulty, would prefer that 
road to the longer but more level route by 
Apj.inea and Laodicea. The Cayster route leads 
o'lr iiigrcr ground than the other, and does not 
descend into the low coast valley till it comes nearer 
E. ,* and this also would make it preferable in 
the summer. Hence St. Paul, 30 ur!icy'’'':g from 
Pisidian Antioch to E., preforTed tliC Cayster 
route, and traversed the ii!ghc''-i 3 ';''ig {li-'iicts (rd 
dvcaTepLK& Ac t.uCl the "taiLTn Uit of Ac 

on this point is confirmed by Col^ 2^, which shows 
that the apostle had never visited Colossae or 
Laodicea (which were situated on the great high- 
way). He had doubtless entered on the same path 
in his second Journey, n ' *'* i !/ Uerhe, 

Lystra, Iconium, and ..c ■, ‘ hito 

Asia, hut found himself ‘forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia’ (Ac 16®). 

The lower end - ^ ^ ‘ ’'alley is divided 

from the middle * . - ' ' Caystrian plain) 

by the proiccM ' < ndincr mountain 

ranges, for ^It. GallcMis on tfc\' N ■ ■ down 

towards the S., as if trying to reach across the 
vallgy to >rt >Tv N'g'*? ■ C.u part of which overlook- 
ing E, wu« ctI.< (i , and forces the Cayster 

to wind southward, when it is couiiiig near ihc sea- 
level. Below this narrow pa^^, tiic \a]jcy opens 
again to form a low marshy plain, raised very 
little above the sea, from whicn the hills spring 
veiy sharply, as Mt. Coressus, the outermost peak 
of Pactyas, overhanging the site of E., extends in 
a long sharp ridge westward towards the sea ; and 
the Cayster turns again sharply to the W. through 
this 13 miles long plain to the sea. In the^ open 
plain, about 5 miles from the sea, on the S. side of 
the river, stands a little hill, close on the W., above 
the modem railway station ; this hill has always 
been the religious centre of the valley; below 
its S.W. slope stood the sacred precinct of the 
Asian goddess, who was identified by the Greeks 
with their own Artemis (see Diana) ; on the hill 
Justinian built one of his ^eatest ecclesiastical 
foundations, t the church (whose ruins, projecting 
out of the hill, can still be traced) dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelism (o dyio^ $€o\^os, from whom 
the hill and tlie litri' ' ' beside is still called 

Avo-soldk or '.e. Ayo-thol6g); and 

between the two was built a fine nibsoue, formerly 
one of the most exquisite monuments of late Arab.- 
Pers. art, now - ’*«• 1*‘ 'r’apidated (founded prob- 
ably by one of -I -* S Js ^ princes, who reined 
and corned money with "Lat. inscription t at Ayo- 
soliik). Bound this religious centre the earliest 
and the latest inhabitants have congregated; 
whereas, in opposition to the religious foundation, 
the Gr. colonists built the city of E., at a distance 
of 1 to 2 miles S.-W., partly on the slope of 
Coressus, partly on the low ground at its foot, and 

* In tliis Renter 06 ive speak only on the ‘South Galatian* 
theorj’ (Ramaav, Church in Rom. Ewp p e«p ed. 2 or 
laiiir editM^ns); those who lioid liic ‘North Gaiaiiari’ \iew may 
omit this oiie StTjtence 

1 1 is brieily described by ?•■(, r*., ,J7 • ‘ r* v. 1, as equalling 
.in size and magnificence Jr‘>r h'.'s j.r. • r f'’- 'ndation m Con- 
stantinople, the Church of tJi-‘ Koli Justinian built 

it in place of an earlier church on the some sue, dedicated to St 

John. 

t Moneta guce jit in theolocfo Several of these coins were 
oznong: a find made in the soil, a little to the north of the 
temple, by Mr. Wood. The coins had been buried about 1^0. 


partly on a low isolated hill, called Pion or Prion 
(about 500 ft.), which rises in the plain. 

The history of E. turns, tc i g-Lit extent, on 
the opposition between the tlie party ox 

progress and freedom and maritime enterprise, 
and the non-Gr. population, centred at the temple, 
and championed by the priesthood, the party oi 
.-i; g'.r^Ior and ignorance and Asiatic submission. 
Tne juyuian conquest by Croesus for a time en- 
slaved the city to the temple ; the new founda- 
tion of E. by Lysimachus in B.0. 295 again redressed 
the balance;* but the proximity of the tei^le 
gave it always an immense power in the city. The 
city owed its pre-eminence m the province in part 
to the temple, for the temple was the greatest and 
most influential in Asia, and the city boasted of 
the title ‘warden of the temple of Artemis ’ i*ew/c6pos 
Ac 19^, lit. ‘temple-sweeper,’ in BY 
‘ ten' )’c-hc( piiV in AY ‘worshipper,’ The title 

, ..'-i ’ is more applied to 

E., and to ; ■ ; * ' Asian cuk warden of a 
temple of v* ■-*' cultns ; in the time of St. 

Paul, E. was warden of one st.( i, ’cp-c. md later 
she became warden of two I'-sri'-, fiTi<: finally 
of three temples of the imperial religion {dls, rpis, 
uewKbpos) ; and when the Eph. Neocorate simply is 
mentioned, that is the sense in which it is ordin- 
arily to be understood. t But the ref. to the Eph. 
Neocorate of Artemisin Ac 19^Ms justified by an 
inscription of the 2nd cent., in which E, is said to 
be ‘doubly temple-warden of the Emperors, and 
warden or Artemis’ {dls vecaKdpos tG)v Kal 

yeuKdpos Tfis ’Apr^p-tSos, Y^ood, jlpp&naix Ztisct*, 
vi. 6, p. 50) ; and coins of the 3rd cent, have the 
legend rpls vciaK^pcav Kal ttjs ^Apr^/M,8oSf i.e, 
‘triply temple-warden (of the emperors), and 
(temple-warden) J of Artemis.’ The festivals of 
the goddess were thronged by pilgrims and de- 
votees from the Cayster valley and from the 
whole of Asia. The crowds w’hich attended these 
festivals contributed greatly to the wealth ot 
the city; many trades were mainly dependent 
on the pilgrims, who required entertainment, food, 
amusement, victims to sacrifice, offerings to dedi- 
cate, curiosities and images for worship to carry 
home.§ The order of events during St. Paul’s 
long residence in E. of 2 years and 3 months 
(Ac 19^* called 3 years by the apostle himself, 
Ac2(PS in the usual ancient style of reckoning an 
intermediate period by the superior round number) 
illustrates in a striking way the relation of the 
priestly centre to th(' j.-ii jjciiing of Christianity. 
At first there was no op|«<)-T:on : for new religions, 
which were often brought in from the east, had 
never been found prejudicial to the influence of 
Artemis and her priests. Then the missionaries 
were brought into collision with the practisers and 
votaries of magic ; E. was one of the great (*eiil los 
of magical art, and a kind of magic foimulio, 

* Even under the Delian confederacy it seems clear that the 
Eph. contribution of d to 7^ talente was paid only under 
coi .l‘!ion (rT<‘ad, p. 18), and the Gr. spirit was nearly dead. 
I i'lm.icl.js <villi(l lu' new city Arsinoe, after his wife, but this 
I . Ml* 1 o< .i uy\ lears. 

’ 1' 0 111 ’* Nl< ’■> . 0 in the imperial cultus is first men- 
tioned on coins or Nero ; probablv the ref. is to the Augusteum^ 
a temple built in the precinct oi Artemis to Rome and Augustus 
by the city E. (not by the Commune Asice, see Asia, Asiaeoh) 
bdore B.c. 6 (Wood, Appendia:, i. 1) ; Buchner, de JSteocoria^ 
p. 38, indeed considers that the referi nci* -s to a ien'i»ic 4^1 
Claudius, which he supposes to have been dc'J.caud by the 
Comnrnm AsicBt on account of aid gi'icn ro ti'o eiu Iv the 
emperor, Malalas, p. 246, ed. Bonn ; but there is no evidence 
thax suem a temple ever existed. The second imperial nco- 
corate was granted under Hadrian, and the third under Cara- 
calla A decree of the Senate vras required to grant this dis- 
tinction (as Asia was a senatorial province). 

t The phrase rtrpxxts vtatxopos on the later coins refers to thk 
same fact 

§ Artemis Ephesia was worshipped more widelv by pjivat« 
persons than any other deity known to Pausanias (iv. 81 8 J Ct 
also Xen. Anab. v. 3. 4). 
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called Ephesian Letters "/p'J.y-'rjLn'.. became 

famous 5 * * * yeie naturally soon 

i hicn freed 
p* ' • but their 

discomfituie (Ac would not directly and 

immediately affect the priests and the temple. 
As time passed and the new religion became more 
powerful, it began to affect the ■. ;:-'d v who 
did not need so many articles foi* « » i t, • (ava- 
0 , ' ' nd ceased to purchase the small repre- 

:%! ■ .. , ■,>• 1 - of the goddess in her shrine, which were 
produced in vast numbers and in various materials — 
silver, marble, and terra-cotta (see Diana). Thus 
several trades were seriously affected, and the 
associated trades {roh irepl tcl rotavra ipf^drcis, 
Ac 19^®), under the leadership of one of their 
wealthy merchants (who dealt in silver ‘shrines,* 
and therefore needed more capital for his business 
in the precious metal), Demetrius, probably master 
of the guild for the year,t eager to defend their 
interests, raised a demonstration against the 
Christian preachers. It is clear that in the riot 
the Christians ran serious risk (19®^), and that, 
even after (and also before) the riot, the passions 
and supoi.'-iii’O’i'- of the vulgar mob, having once 
been roused against the puritanic tendencies of the 
Christians, continued to oe a serious danger to St. 
Paul (1 Co 1682 109, 2 Co U-iO). 

T'v c.i""' ^ ,‘7 5(>i ''^r i‘ y ^ - -T' Tc'* 'f TorVco^M- 

^ J| s r - 1 ‘ ‘ o' 

..*!(, p ' • . i J" • 

douDwess xjieiu in a Duiioing oeiongmg do Due guiia ine 

text of the Bezan Cod- \ ' T . must 

have occurred) that . < i c“i smen 

then rushed out into i..v - ' » -r* • r •<! ai 'avi con- 
gregated m the theatre. The ruins of tr ' ' * 

scale ; and it has been calculated that ■ 

24r,000 people. It was situated on the 

Pion, overlooking ' • - - - - . * • ’ ' . 

It is an * ' ' \ ^ j<rchs 

were Mend ; .o and intervened to save him from 

adventunng'hiinself m the crowd. They doubtless pointed out 
tc him t'l ’ 1 “ -I ' would still furUier enrage the excited 

crowd; .'i.i « r* c.) once proceeded to violence, they were 

more likely to extend their violence to his companions ; and 
Oi * ■* ' ■ ■ . * ?■ ^aul not to show him- 

B(> ,',1 1 i ' siarchs may be taken 

a,. ■ • < ■ . { • ‘ ned towards St. Paul 


!>’ , ‘ ' i ' O’*!, fiM(I '»i-o or the 

i, ■ Liieywuooixxe^alsuf 

;i ^ ( I ■ 're part of the Rom. 

imperial machinery. N --^r ' - * " *r. \ * I.T^i that they 

were present as a bo I,' < * ■ • ■ ( o.'> , this may be 

accounted for either by a festival which was in progress about 
l!' -a” 0 ! til* (.. il 0 rr i;* •■•••' of ' j‘*-o ■- * ^ 

l.i> orc'^; 11“ '.'C ■ ‘J 'I : ' ' ’ A.*' * 


01 . .0 . :’i , ■ 1 . ‘ ’ '••j.v.n 

(|{ i‘ i-'i JO . 'j . v'M /'/.*,■ N'> ' 

In lI.C Ti'.T.'. No!'--' - . 

of r . »'«! il -0 01 . i' .*/' 0 ' 0i A- i 1 ' I'ow u-Clc r**, 

or ‘ ***’'" ' • • • •'■r i I ^ I ' ' ; O' ’ 1 X'* •. 1 1 ' I 

; Tn* *" ' • 'i! rr. *• /' x - {ixx?irc 

i *'■ (I iis li’o 1 ' iM ■ ■’)il a.! (■! ly; ai'd i' It.) t ri 
0 . ■ t Ij , <.e. ctyopati l.xii) and pro(‘cn«.j’s 

a*, ■ - I » I. !. ( . udicial authonty in ease of any 

#■ . , - . . . Tne poverTUricnt of the mum- 

(' ■■ I . * ' . .waslodged 

in 1110 riiinua or two (h'.iOLiiUM b ‘‘i i.o and 

the ■" 1 ‘ ^ crrra. ’ -ii 1 - ■ " / - 

noia ' All r> )v r 

in the" oi ihe oii./rns; and * .i< ('<1 .r t^* 

cxui'-iitidioiithfA'-cino vliiidifrlb lit'd Tho ic.iis of power, and 
exorciK (1 liie lirial cr.r.i ’ol o' or all il (‘ Oih( i (Irparirnenls of Uie 
go^erniriert liji riicurigs ur'iUr !r><' Bom B\!r'lem tended 
to boo.oine mere lorniaiiC'c-, ar .j t.- o fl I'" ‘•crT to it by the 
flenace wore mon'^ afpmvcd; for rl.o iiiipuriol govornncni, 
wni'jh had ab(;l -t. ‘d -lo po'Aer'* or \ lo i Oj.'ihu a-s<.nib'\ m 
Rome, natniallv di- Oar \‘i 'd nonu: u n—c -"InK «. in tl*L <* i or 
theeinv'K ; when ^r Pa'i*, llo^^o\L^ w.is a', L , ■ t*- ' 

was bi ll in niune a' tho ‘•u) oiu and IiiUi' a'. ■■■■■• : i 

tho oitv(Ac u MU Lfiu ln>L (he.-* on liu o. 
drdnoLproiwiK tail w^'iiinrhecojnii^iaTicoo'tLe Rom courts and 


* Porhaps an oxaniple of r rn'se Ephm/i Grammata occurs on 
a CO n of ino imperial Time, as Mr. Ucad suggests m his Cat. 
Brit. Mus (Ionia), p. 70 . 

t At B the guilds of the Woolworkers (Xotvapt^i), the Sur- 
veyors irpnui'rpoti), and the Workmen before the Gate (.pydraj 
TrpoTvXfirott troof roS Uoc-tio'hi) are mentioned m insciiptions. A 
list of ■ ’ the Asian cities is given by Oehler in 

JEravoa ■ ■ -J, p. 276 f ; of. Iiiebenam, Romisches 

Vm einswesen,, p. 157. 


officers ; and it is also regularly mentioned in the preamble to 
decrees, along with the Senate, as giving validity and authority 
to decrees which had b' i ’ by the Senate and sub- 

mitted to it for its .'a'" ■ , . ' ' '.ic Senate 0ouX<^) m the 
Asian cities wag transfer 'lb' . \i' steps from the old Gr. 
form of a body elected - > „ ’■ citizens, to the Rom. 

foim Of a body filled up by distinguished citizens (esp all who 
had held o' ‘ • i > : - u i ( u ' . ■ < _ their seats 

tor life. <. • . ^ . I > . < i r' u- constitution, it 

encroached more and more on cue powers or cne Assembly. But 

at the same time another transfor . « i simul- 
taneously, as the Rom imperial ■ ^ » on the 

’ • ■ ’ . of self-admimstration ; and m this trans- 
- was made by slow steps a mere instrument 

of the Rom. • 

The Secre" \ tj ‘ . (/■'' rS^ roXgas, called also 

0 *T1 ' ' X- y • ..uMTsug Ttfu 7' ' . rhaps 

.■'« Ml. I the city. ■ says 

that ‘ as the real vigour of the Assembly declined m the atmos- 
phere of impel lal rule, it was more and more left to the 

1 ■ d ■ . ' ( • ' . 

(!•'*■ _ -! j I <■ . _ to the people 

(i‘ .p - - ’ If* I ■ '• a channel of 

communicatl' *- 1 . i i r t ‘ • i ■ • * ' 

the Secretary became more and more important. These facts 
explain the part ' ' -« - ■ iQSs-Uj a,n incident 

which throws a ■ ■ ; e subject, and is in 

perfect accord with ail that we learn about it from other sources 
He came forward as the agent of the municipal government, 
and calmed the mob by a skilful speech ; he spoke of the close 
relation between the city and the temple, and the sacredness of 
i]*i- ‘ F * ■- 1 . he mentioned, as an 

o . ?!•!•»- : . i ! 1 s associates had not 

S‘ c'l ','1 . o • :*. <1 ' F to the goddess (see 

( 1 > ■ d. that there was an 

established method of legal procedt ’•c r- reh.! d ey should 
seek redress for any injury of which . . «>!)■' ni 'd. but that 

persistence in their riotous conduct was criminal, and likely to 
call down severe punishment; and then he dismissed the 
assembly. His recognition of the meeting as an IxxX'i^ir^ce. was 
'• ‘ ‘ • ho d d o m order to shield it, so far as he could, 

.1' ‘1 P-fM j *» (* J 

The Secretary advised the concourse to disperse, and wait 
until the lawful Ecclesia (so AV, regular assembly RV) should 
meet, and settle anything further which they wished to brmg 
before it. The old Gr, distinction between regular ordinary 
meetings on days agreed beforehand (vifzi/aoi IxxXy^ieti, Hicks, 
No. 481, 1. 840) and extraordinary meetings, specially sum- 
moned, had been modified by the Rom. government in such a 
way that permission of the Rom. officials was requued b-f< c ... 
meeting of the Ecclesia could be legally held ; ar.d uoin tli s :i 
resulted i^Lat no * - - ’,’y co'ild bo su mno'i'd 

except by the Roj , who had the right to 

(• " I .. f 'y time.! Hence this suddenly 

(• ' •’ I. I •“ . * s ' jr and could not oai^ any busi- 

ness through ; and, moreover, it might provoke inquiry from the 
Romans (who were always jealous of the right of free meeting), 

li" i . • r ' r u ■ -*. - . ' i - lb' I o' ■ T roi a , ‘ 

(» • ‘ F !■_ I ' 1 (. ■ *>, 'O*. / ■* .'lO'i. 'J \ S*') ‘ ( . 

O'l:, i J- i ti , ! hj' pba'i 'iga'’,* <‘ai -l ’or;t 

In the city of E., then, there were three distinct 
powers, which were brought into contact or conflict 
m the 1st and 2nd cent. : the hierarchy of the 
temple, the government of the city, and the new 
. * ■ eached by St. Paul. At first it is clear 

. ■ • was no opposition on the part of the 

munhipal governnient to Christianity. The Sec- 
retary of tiio cilv speaks for the government, and 
point- out 1 lint ilie (’Jiristians have not been ^ilty 
of disrespect in act or word towards the established 
-V'slem, Mliile the rioters have brought the city 
into d.'irigor of reprimand and puni3imeiit from 
the imperial rule. The whole tone is one of 
-irH’r ic'Ii y vo, and almost of contempt for, the 
-iipi 1 -■ L!-') vulgar, together with recognition 
of the right of St. Paul to preach, -o long n-) ho 
showed proper respect to the laws and iri-riLiaion'> 
of the city A conymeed Christian, who was at 
'Ih -ame‘ time a man of aflairs, could not have 
: L. n a line that was better calculated to put St. 
Faul in the right and the rioters in the wrong ; 
and we shall probablv not in ni believing that the 
general tone of tho oJiunt'd oihcials and the 
priests of high rank at this time was one of perfect 

*Ii 3 is best described by M. L6vy, Mevue des Etudes 
Grecqtres, ISOj, p. 203 ff. 

f This implies that he s.it on the board of the Strategoias an 
assessor (or perhaps as a chainnan) 

) L4vy in lieuue des Etudes Giceqiies, IS95, p 216. 
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equanimiby and general philosophic interest in the 
preaching of St. Paulj whereas the superstitious 
and vulgar moh were strongly opposed to him. 
This state of pinion lasted till near the end of the 
1st century. But the violeni feollTiirs during 

the persecution of Doiniciasx, co:i:i»‘ut{l ’•.'.tr, e 
realization on the part of the oflicials and the 
iiighcr ]T:<js'hood iluit the growing power of 
Christiaiiiiy tfiioatetiec the existing order of 
tilings, wouhi, :f successful, sweep it away, 
led to a union anio'.g l’I Ihe classes which were 
not opposed to !■'' c:.i' 'ig order, i.e, among all 
who were not Christians, We may conCdently 
aussmne, also, that at first Christianity spread wdth 
great rapidity and ';d a neglect of the Eph. 

ritual smOar to uvr '.‘.‘‘''^h Pliny describes as 
having existed in Bithynia, until the measures 
carried out by him in A.D. 112 caused^ a revival of 
the pagan worship {Epist ^ ad Trajan, 95). A 
similar revival of paganism in E. about the same 
period is attested by ancient documents, as Canon 
Hicks was the first to recognize clearly. A great 
inscription, dating A.D- 104 {Hicks, Ho. 481, 
p. 135), contains a series of decrees honouring C. 
YiMus Salutaris, a Rom. citizen resident in E., 
who had presented to the goddess and the city 
government a number of statues, images, and 
moneys, and arranging for the acceptance and use 
of the gifts and for the mstitution of a new 
festival and ' ' t" 'r. ' w^hieh should unite and 
bind more - j •■^ether the ^rrl(tl^aly aod 
the city of Artemis. "'From this time orwa’-cs 
the city began to boast more than before of its 
title of m i ' ",i '' •)” Artemis’ (j'ewripo? 
^Apriixidos) ; !!M . !i’ government also 

allied itself with the religion of Artemis, for under 
Hadrian imperial silver coins bear the type and 
legend of DlANA EPH ESI A, showing that the 
vindication of the goddess was accepted as a duty 
by the emperor as Poutifex Maximus (for Rom. 
coins could not bear the effigy and title of any 
but a Rom. deityh r ■ * ' « / the imperial 

government, the ** ■ 1 ? ‘ « *. the temple- 

hierarchy, and the superstitious mob of the city, 
lasted unbroken until rii*’-.;;: •* y triumphed, it 
is true that the text of a decree, passed by the 
Senate and Assembly of E. in a.d. 161, is commonly 
quoted * as an involuntary confession of the decline 
of the Artciuis-worship under i:u giouiug infl'icnco 
of the ne^v faith,’ and as an iudiu'iriou ihat che 
reaction visible in A.D. 104 had ceased. The text 
{Hicks, Ho. 482, p. 145), rj '(f the usually 

accepted interpretation, '"lu’ ‘the Eph, 

goddess, whose worship had hitherto been uni- 
versally recomked, was now being dishonoured, 
not only in her own city (dr Tarpldi 

dTLptdrai}, but also among Greeks and barbarians.’ 
But, as has been urged in Classical Rev, 1893, 
p. 100, it is impossible to accept the idea that a 
decree in honour of the goddess had such an ill- 
omened introduction (for to ancient feeling it was 
profane and imjdous and dangerous to use such 
words) j and piobably there IiU', boi n a slight error 
of the engraver, w ho wrote ot once of twice, 

thus reversing the meaning ; the true text, then, 
states that Artemis is honoured in her own city 
and everywhere {irarpldt dtartparai),* 

The temple of Artemis at E. was one of the 

g reatest and most famous architectural works 
nown to the ancient world. The building which 
existed when St. Paul lived in E, was not the 
oldest temple. An earlier temple, ’ . 

columns dedicated by Croesus, king of I \ 

560-539 (fragments of which are now' exfiibiied m 
the Brit. Mus, containing parts of the king’s 
dedicatory inscriptions-— Hicks, p. 173, Ho. 518), 

* In liis a^dfnda, Canon Hiclss also is disposed to rooognize an 
efigra\crs blojder 
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hut not finally completed until about B.C. 490, 
w'as burnt t > 'h ' in B.a 356, on the same 

I night that A’ -v!. : ■■ ’■ Great was born; anda 

vast temple, measuring, according to Pliny, 425 ft. 
by 220,* w^as built in its place mth the help of 
contributions from the whole of Asia (ioia Asza 
i exsti'uent&y Pliny, Nat. JTtst. xvi. 40, 213 ; cf. 
Hicks, p. 174)— a fact %vhich attests the veneration 
paid to P . ' odd - by the w'hole province (Ac 19^^ 
see also A'-,;. -^954, and Hicks, p. 144, Ho. 482, 
on the read'.ng of which see above). Owing to 
the laar^hy sod on which it stood, it required much 
care and contrivance to lay the foundations firmly 
(Pliny, Nat Hist xxxvi. 95). Possibly, the immes- 
siveness of this great temple suggested to St. Paul 
the allegory in i Co (written from E.), and 
gave point to his words addressed to the Ephesians 
( 220 - 22 ) . it is unnecessary to suppose that on 
each occasion, when he refers to the ideas of 
foundation or building, as in 1 Ti 3^® 6^^, 2 Ti 2^ 

Ac 20®2 he wms thiriknig of this temple. The site 
' of this temple wa-? ili^(o\crod by Mr. J. T. Wood 
in 1870, aner many years’ patient^ and laborious 
search; but, unfortunately, he pm.- pivr n no 
suJSScient indications as to what u-iiiumi- of the 
building he found aetiiaJly in sitiii and has left 
no plan of the site as it was when he uncovered 
it. He merely gives his own restorations, and his 
own theories as to what the . . ' ’ ’ ’ . ve been 

when it was perfect ; but . . • ! of Gr. 
architecture was not so thorough as to make Ms 
views trustworthy ; and it is hardly possible now 
to acquire sufficient knowledge of the facts to form 
a clear conception of the building. Officials called 
v€(aTr(^ciL or v€otoloL were charged ‘to take care of 
the fabric and repairs of the temple, and to super- 
intend any additions such as the setting up of 
inscriptions’ (Hicks, p. 80). 

There can be no doubt that the Temple of 
Ephesian Artemis was used as a place of deposit for 
treasure both by the city and by u i v.' ' ‘ 1 1 v'-’ir’- 
(as, 6.g., by Xenophon,ii[?t'a5. V. 3 l;. ’ ■ . vsi 

strengthened the bonds that united the city and 
the temple. It is uncertain how the treasure 
deposited in the temple by the city was managed, 
but, as Canon Hicks says (p. 82), ‘ it is remarkable 
how little is said in theEpherian in^ciiprioTw about 
any financial officers.’ The \ orriplp a>id n ^ prcc iiu L 
were inviolable: no arms might be bo me ujiiiin 
the sacred precinct (implying that in primitive 
times, when arms were commonly carried, the 
goddess provided that her worship should be a 
peaceful influence). The Rom. government, in 
A.D. 22, »■((■; ".‘/(.(i the right of asylum that be- 
longed to the soil of Artemis (Tacit. Ann, in. 63) ; 
but the local limits of asylum varied widely at 
different periods. 

The twelve disciples of the baptism of John whom St. Paul 
found at E. (Ac 1^) had possibly been converted by Apollos 
dunng hid recent visit; thoug^h it is more probable that a 
small sect of Jews had emigrated to E., as a great centre of 
commerce and mict course, soon after the coming of St. John. 
St. Paul, on hisfiist brief Mbit, seems to ha\e found the Jews 
in E \ery well disposed towards the new teaching ; and, though 
a rupture between him and them is recorded (Ac 199), it is 
hardly described in such teims as to suggest that it was so 
sc nous as those that occurred m Corinth or Thessalomca. The 
existence of a Jewish colony at E. in B.c. 44 is vouched for hy 
Jos. A^vt. xrv. X 12 (cf. XIV. X. 26, rvi. vi. 2 and 7), when 
fiolabella granted them religious freedom (esp. from engage- 
ments inconsistent with proper observance of the Sabbath) and 
exemption from military seivice Wlien Augustus afieiwarda 
confirmed the privileges of the Asian Jews, e&p guaranteeing 
them safe-concluct for transmission of their offerings Lo Jerus , 
he doubtless had E prominent in lus nurd (Jos A'lit. xvr. vi, 2, 
cf Ac 29 Jewish inscriptions at Eph are published, ITicks, 
Xos C76, 677 Some of tiie?e Jews a])pcir to have made a 
practice c® ii’d i . *, Ac hke Bar-jeaus at 

Paphos, Ac V.' . .1 'I iar practices were engaged in 

by Uie Jewiisu faeitierb ai liu ama (wh see). 

•According to Kr. Wood's measurement-s the temple itself 
measured 343 ft. by 164, and the sr'' lobate oi ba'^eracm 418 ft. 
h\ 2j9 
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When St. Paul broke with the Jews, he passed 
forth beyond^ the narrower circle which had come 
within the influence of the synagogue, and ad- 
dressed the entire Eph. populjilior . He was under- 
stood by the Ephesians to ho Jiie teacher of a new 
school of | and, agreeably to this view, 

’ y mrhe school of Tyir:ir.i«-(v'^'l:. .soo) 

i 'ust as other jphilosophers gave public iccturcs. 
h the Bezan Text there is added" the statement 
that he taught from the 5th to the 10th hour. It 
is probable that this is correct, showing that St. 
Paul employed the hours when the builmng would 
no longer be in use ; for the business in the Asian 
cities seems to have ended at the 5th hour (one 
hour before^ midday).* We may, then, picture 
Paul’s life in Eph. as spent thus : he wrought 
‘night and day’ with his hands, i.e, he started his 
craft before sunrise and continued at work through 
the earlier hours of the day (Ac 20^^, 1 Co 4^^,t 
1 Th 2®) ; then, after the ordinary day’s work was 
finished, he began to teach publicly in this build- 
ing, and • ' • .'‘crui his philosophy to all comers 
freely. 'I :!■ lectures were, as we might 

naturally expect, supplemented by teaching in 
private houses (Ac 20-^). 

The name St JPauVs Prison^ which is ; ■! r</ 

a Gr. tower forming part of the line of '‘o- ih r ; 'oi 
along the ridge of Uoressus, near its W. end, is 
purely fanciful. There is no record that St. Paul 
was imprisoned in E . ; and, if he had been im- 
risoned, this tower is not the kind of place where 
e would have been immured. ‘ It is a two-storeyed 
fort with eight chambers, and the upper storey is 
reached by an external staircase’ (Wilson, Hand- 
hook^ p. 99). There are some important Christian 
remains in the city, riobbly the double church 
near the gymnasium fi< ;o\VLvy ilic ilifSMre. This 
church is older than lijo gu jo oi St. John 

the Evangelist on the bill j:r .\yo->()l;,k ; and may 
weU be the very church li( r (‘ lIjo d was held 
in A.D. 431.$ On the E. side of Mount Pion, over- 
hanging the road that leads from the temple of 
Diana to the Msignc-iari Gate of the city, is a rock- 
hewn church, close to a cave in which the ‘ Seven 
Sleepers of E.’ were, according to T • -‘d ^ saved 

foom the Rom. persecution by a n*.>. ■ of some 
centuries’ duration. 

The actual foundation of a Christian community 
in E. may he ascribed to Priscilla and Aquila 
(wh. see), whom St. Paul left there at his first 
hurried visit (Ac 18^®), and whom he found there on 
his return. 

Literature. — T he vast mass of lit. about E. is to a great 
extent antiquated by recent works. The inscriptions, with 
the commentaries of Boeckh and Hicks, must form the foun- 
di. *<' ii ! t ' ' ' M* *' dj Oi >. *' * see 

e‘'M V<' .r, -i / ■//. V<’. '•i ' - • (ex- 

<*( ■< rii , 1.' fo !< r '' '•* ete- 

(M iir.'i I .-in : ( :i “ !fc: q • !:■(“ /• / V. ‘ 

'I. 'll'-'- (t'Ui flori>'ir i. 

wi / I* T' 'll* . / 'ih ; I . . I. .* 

/i- •••/ I v /‘ / : v'r.f 'W'V. I.-'.', . j> 2 a* i: * ' ' i” <‘urtt., 

gi »‘'ii<*;r» I. a:." ‘ul •' r. -L. i.' "f 'u . 'ii »* the 

A - ..I* <*i . 1 , Ji* I OI ■. ch. 

ii , a !)r . -m «‘!i or ir.< -.in.* - (n '! ituica 

IH I!'* wii<» ' a*i. <M.‘ M <:, a. 'i ii.n.-'urs /.* ono (/«* 't’mple 
oj Dtaria contains some tniugs lo revi,ard siudy. Wood’s 
Dueovenea at E. is almost purely a popular hook (except for the 
appendix of inscriptions, most of which are republished by 
Hicks, l.c.) ; and the scientific account of his discoveries, which 
doubtless he contemplated, w-as never published. The sketch of 
the history, esp. the early history’, given by E Curtius in 
‘ Beitrage z. Ges u Topog. Kleinasiens ’ in Abhandl. Akad. 
Berlm, 1872 (repub. in his Gesam. Abhandl. i 233-265), is singu- 
larlv diarmmg and instructive. Lightfoot’s * Discoveries illus- 
trating the Acts of the Apostles* yn Contemp Rev. Maj^lSTS 
(repul), us app. lo his JF.' n • •' /?•''. p T) - 

oteful : see also Kuinsay, .// :/* tn 7. i.i i. ■ o pp. 112 . *1 

♦See illustmtions collected March 1892, p. 22.3; 

St. Paul the Trauller^ p. 271 
t This TpibLle was vinttcn from Ephesus. 

J Tlie Council was held in E (not outside l lie citv) » tjj 
uyivTATy, yfatp.tc, as 16 ^talcd in the Acta 


St. P ’ ’ ’ Ti>: " ?82. On the coinage, see Head’s 

excel* ■■ o> i • 0 / jEI. (which unfortunately ends 
with the Christian era, but may be completed from his ' Cata- 
logue of the Gr. Coins in the Brit. Mus.’ pp. 70-115. 

On the great highway between E and the East see G. Hirsch- 
feld, * L ’*. -..V-*..' in Abhandl. Akad., Berlin, 

1876; J *■ ‘-J.* o ‘ii.Min pp. 35-51. On the sup- 

T fil ‘ ‘ see "Weber, Eylands, and Falkener, m 

*- 02 . Ui -I . i'l' i ii. 1831, a id ?■.. vi. p. 323. 

. :,T. Ramsay. 

EPHLAL ("^^sx). — A descendant of Judah (1 Cb 
2»7). See Genealogy. 

EPHOD ("I’ON*, ^TcejULls Ex, Lv, but 

Jg and I S). — In treating of this term, which 
is apparently used in different meanmgs, it will be 
convenient to consider first the passages in which 
there is least doubt about the signification of the 
word. 

1 . The ‘ ephod ’ was a priestly garment made of 

white linen ( 15 ), and attached to the body by a 
girdle (niio). Am ephod such as this was worn by 
Samuel as a f r ij 'li '1 2^®), by the 85 

priests ’•■■’o*!,'’ ‘ If til ‘ -•'■1' ' "fi-'y s-t Nob, who 
were sh -i ' IS 22'^8), and “by David when 

he danc- . ■ / ■ • ark (2 S 6'"’’ ; cf. 1 Ch 

The nature of this priestly garment is not further 
described ; but it may be assumed to have been a 
simpler form of the more ornate garment of the 
same name described in P (Ex 28®"®* 29® 39^'®* 

Lv 8^) among the vestments peculiar to^ the High 
Priest. This more ornate ‘ ephod ’ was, in a word, 
an ornamental kind of waistcoat. It consisted of 
an oblong piece of richly \ » • *■ /' ' *: « ’ i" (blue, 

purple, scarlet, and fine ( ..!* .1 '1 ■ , i* woven 
with gold thread, the ‘work of the designer’), 
bound round the body under the arms, and reaching 
down as far (apparently) as the waist. The ephod 
was supported by two ‘ sboulder-pieces,’ i.e. two 
flaps or straps attached to it behind, and passing | 
over the shoulders to the front, whene they were 
again fastened to the ephod ; on the top of each of 
these shoulder-pieces was an onyx-stone, engraven 
with the names of six of the tribes of Israel. ^ Round 
the body, the ephod was further held in its place 
by a band (ntxn i^n, i.e. prob. the ‘ingenious work 
of the ephod ’ *), of the same material as the ephod, 
and woven in one piece with it, ^ which it was 
‘girt’ (Lv 8^) round the waist. The ^hod was 
worn over a blue frock, woven entirely ot blue, and 
put on by being drawn over the head, something 
in the manner of a cassock (but without arms), 
called the ‘ robe (!?'j;o) of the ephod.’ The skirt of 
this robe was adorned with a border of pome- 
granates in colours, with golden bells between 
them, the sound of which was to be heard whenever 
the High Prh-t ns inhering in Ihe Holy Place 
(Ex 28^'®®). On tlie from of iJui (jphod was fastened 
the jewelled breast-plate, containing the pocket 
or pouch in which were put the Urim and 
Thummim, or sacred lots (Ex 28^®* Lv 8®).t 

2. There is, however, a second group of passages 
in which ‘ephod’ has been supposed to denote, not 
a priestly gn i incut, bnt some kind of idol or image, 
a. In Jg S-' ■ Giiicon is said to have made an 
‘ephod’ of the gold rings $ taken from the 
Ishmaelites and Midianites, ^ which he ‘ set 

or ‘stood’ (JS!h implying location somewhat more 
definitely than ; see Gn 30®® 43®, and of the 

♦According to others, *the band of the ephod,* being 
supposed to be transposed from The verb is, how- 

ever (in connexion with dress), used only of binding on bead- 
gear. 

t It 18 possible that the ephod was of Egyptian origin At 
least V AncefAi (Annales dephilos chrdtwnne, IS72, 45, 47) 

gives illiifitrations from Lepsius, DenJsmaler, iii. plates 224a, d, 

2746 (cf. 222A), of divine and royal personages having similarly 
a nchly decorated garment round the body, supported by two 
shoulder-straps, fastened at the top by a gem, and secured round 
the waist by a girdle , , , . « 

t ‘ It ’ in > .27a refers naturally only to the ‘ gold or v.»a . the 
crescents, etc , of v 26 b do not seem to be included 
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I ark, 1 S 52 , 2 S 6^^) — in Opiirali. That this was an 
object of idolatrous worship seems plain from the 
comment of the later historian (v.^), who states 
that ‘ all Israel wmt a whoring after it/ and that , 
' it became a snare to Gideon and to his house- ’ The 
amount of upoi: this ephod (1700 shekels 

r= about 75 lbs. troy, which would be worth now 
some £3600) paints also to something more than 
an ornamental vestment for a priest indeed the 
ephod appears to be the chief object in the sanc- 
tuary.* b. In other passages also the ephod 
tigures as part of the regular equipment of a 
sanctuary. In Jg 17^* 18^^ f, Micah provides 
for his private shrine in Ephraim a graven and 
! molten ' ip&oel and 7no.vye/JLdh)f^ and an ephod 
and Viiirj 11 : . ; and in Hos 3* thejucj_;hci .-peaks 
^ of a time when Israel should be ‘ i ir . \ 
and prince, without sacrifice and pillar f// ^r:.- 1 / • , 
and without ep^hod and teraphim.’ The juxta- 
nositiuii of ephod and teraphim in these passages 
is noticcab.e. The latter were idols (Gn 31^^ 
cf. V.®®), .r;c‘ ‘Ir h.’uan form (1 S 19^®"^®), 

and were .o i (Ezk 21®^ Zee 10" ; 

cf, Hab 2^^) : hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the ephod was in some way associated with 
the teraphim in divination. It does not, however, 
follow that it was any kind of image r rather, as 
i lols, the ephod will have been 

, c. In 1 S 219 [Heb.i®] the 

sword of Goliath was preserved at Nob as a 
trophy, wrapped in a mantle ‘ behind the 
eujovl,’ which therefore would seem to have been 
‘ ’ iving a fixed place by the wall, but 

• from it. d. In the Books of Samuel, 

rke epnou is several times mentioned as a means of 
ascertaining the will of J'^ ; the verb used in con- 
nexion with it, when thus employed, is—not ‘put 
on/ but — ‘bring near’ (»un 1 S 14^® 23® 

: the priest (whose privilege it is to possess 
it) is said to ‘ carry ’ or ‘ bear’ it iwi 1 S 2^ 14®* “ 
LXX,§ — not ‘wear’); and Ah’; '' j.i '» * •» , it down 
with him ‘ in his hand ’ to Df \ . •» l> if (IS 23®). 
These passages seem to imply that the ‘ephod’ 
was something moved about or carried, rather 
than something worn as a gariiioiit. e. The 
derivative rnjj?— the same vord which is used in 
connexion wiUi the high priest’s ephod in the 
phrase (Ex 28® 39®) ‘the band of its attachment ’ — 
is used actually of some part of the metal plating 
of an idol in iS 30®® ‘ the silver overlaying ('^sy) of 
thy graven images, and the gold attachment^ or 
casing or thy molten images/ On the 

strength of the^ passages, Welflbausen {Hist. 
130 n.), summarizing the conclusions of Vatke 
[Bill. Theol. 1835, pp. 267, 269), writes, ‘ Outside 
the Priestly Code, ejmod is the image, ^hod had 
the priestly garment ’ — the term, when used in the 
latter sense, being thus distinguished by the addi- 
tion of ‘ linen ’ (Stade, Eautzsch, Smeud, Nowack, 
Benzinger). 

The places in Vftiich had occurs are 1 S 218 22I8, 2 S 6 ?^ ; 

so tiia” I 

til s V 'c . . -1 ,7, 

J- Oo a 1, - iniibt naiurallybeadd^d), ihough 

Varke exciudoh 1 S 14^, and Smend, Kiuo’, and Buddc <‘pcr- 
naMh ’) exclude 1 S (‘ lo hear the epnoo hei'ors rns'). It niay, 
iio.vo*.er. be do’ibud whether, the connfM<-n hcinff so sin'i’ar 
I'lo Sa-i, 1 S w, no doubi later 

■ I.'.', no r**-!), i>.e iorni must not be understood throughout in 
the same sense. 


* It is argued (e.u. by Berth, ad loa.) that the money may 
have been used for defiaying the entire cost of establishmg the 
Muctuary; but the expression is distinctly *made Into an 
ephod * ; and «et (or stood) is hardly applicable to a movable 
priesUy garment, 

tin reality, it may be, only a pcfel: see 1880 *»i, and oi. 
Moore, Jud'fe&, p 3751 

t ‘ Bring liiiher the ephod. Ibr he bare the ephod at 
time before Israel ' 

SEead also by Klost. in 1 K 238 (* ephod’ for p“ix ‘ark*). 
The same verb is used in 1 8 2218 of the ’linen * ephod. 


The explanation of the passag 
possible, but not certain. (1) The 
the same term should be used to « . > - 

priestly vestment and an image is not ir-viiK n. 0 * 3 . 
The ‘ephod’ was essentially a casing loimd L..e 
body ; and hence the same word might well have 
denoted the casing of precious metal, which (as 
was usual in ancient images) was spread over a 
wooden core (cf. Is ; the derivative nnsN 
appears actually to be used in this sense in 
Is 30^® (quoted above) ; md a term denoting 
properly the decorated casing of an image, might 
easily nave come gradually to be used for the 
entire figure. (2) It is true, (to carry or bear) 
is not elsewEere used of garments, but only of 
shields, weapons, burdens, etc. : if, however, at the 
time to which Jg 17 f. and 1 S refer, the ephod worn 
by the principal priest at a sanctuary was in any 
sense a prototype of the^ later high priest’s ephod, 
and had a pouch o". the sacred lots (cf. 

1 S 14^^^*, esp. v.^ LXX [trim and Thuinmim], — 

E rovided, at least, as seems a natural inference 
:om what is stated on other similar occasions, and 
from v.i®LXX^9*®®^*, the ephod maybe presumed 
to have been used in Saul’s inquky,— and 28®), 
it might be fairly described as ‘ carried ’ or ‘ borne,’ 
and mentioned (in Jg 171, Hos 3, for instance) as 
a prominent and essential part of the priest’s dress, 
without which the oracle could not ue consulted. 
It is, however, strange that the same term 
should be used also of the linen ephods of the 
priests at Nob.* (3) In 1 S 21^, as also in 14®* 
LXX, 23®* 9 307, the term does seem to^ denote 
something different from what it does in 22^® j 
in 219 the ‘ ephod ’ is spoken of in terms implying 
that there was but one at a sanctuary (here Nob) ri 
and 14®* (LXX) mention one as 1 . ‘ . i. j •• j • • ^ ' ly 
/car in the possession of tli“ j * c I m' pi -i 

in Israel; whereas 85 priests, b,lyi)/Mg lO '.'m 
same sanctuary as the one named in 21*', are said 
in 22^® to have borne linen ephods. The single 
V ’ ':o<l ni y, of course, have been the more elaborate 
cv:ioU 01 “ high p. *■ '-i/.i'.’’ this would hardly 

suit well in 219) . iqj. those who doubt whether 
the high priest’s dress had yet acquired the ornate 
character described in P, the way is open for the 
inference that it was an oracular image. 

On the whole, we can hardly be said to possess 
the data for deciding this controverted question 
with confidence. There is, however, a decided 
probability that, at least in Jg 8®7, the term 
‘ ephod ’ is used of the gold casing of an oracular 
image. And if it has this meaning (in addition to 
that of a prio-lly IPicn ,) in ouo ]'a-'jge, 

the pii ■si.nip, 'on .‘ig;un-L IiaMiig the .-.ttiio -( 

meanmg in other passages is lessened, though, 
naturally, it is not proved that it has it actually. 

The opinion that Trx cloriorcb a pJ/.U'd i r i- 

Ges. (for Jg-a I7f., Hos 3); Sii.doi, CfWin. on J‘t • S 
only); Stadcj Gesm. iinl (for Jjr fc. 17, 1 *21 • ; wiili r ;rard to 
the ‘tpTiod’ in which ;’r.( siicrcd w ro k« p* he ru r / says, 
p. 471 borom, tliut il di-p' (d wl'( ai' r 1 . w. - an iinrige, or 
the priestly vestment); c£ (for Jg 8) Ewald, Alt.^ 298 n.; 
generally for these and the other passages named (sometimes 
with the exception of 1 8 228) by vatke, l.c. (except 1 S 148), 
Wellh. I.C.; Beuss, Gesch. d, S&U, Sohr. AT,s\ §§ 102, 139; 


♦Smend, Kowack, and Benzin|rer explain the identity of 
name hy the conjecture that ongmahy the body of the image 
was dressed man ‘ ephod’ of linen, which -was aiicrwards replaced 
by one of precious metal, while the ephod of Imen became the 
priest’s garment, and think consistently that *hear the linen 
ephod ’ in 1 S 2218 jg a 8urvi\ al from the time in which the 
expression was applied, as thev consider it still is m 1 S 148 18 
LXX, to carrying the oracular image. LXX omits ‘ linen ' in 
1 S 2218 ; but this does not seem to be right : as said above 
(Xo 3), the ephod of 22 i 8 appeals (uno’i grouiv'^ indoiic ndent of 
the word ‘linen ’) to have denoted &omeih.iig different from the 
ephod of 143 18 LXX, 238.9 30? 

t Whether this was the same ephod as that which was brought 
afterwards from Xob by Abiathar to David (236 9 307), is imcer 
tain; for in 236 both OT and LXX have ‘ an ephod' (not *thi 
ephod’). 
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Kuenen, Mibb. - ' * ■ - Kautzsch in Herzogr’a 

PRE^, xvi. (188. ' ! u Sam. 115 f. ; Kittel, 

Gesck. u. 17411 ; " i’ • 4t , Xo\..vj:c 

tit; ^rck. 382; cf. W. R. >th ,b, 24i; 

G. A. ' , XII Froph. 23, 38; Dillm AT Theol. 

136, 153. See further Moore, Judges^ 232, 379, 381, who adopts 
■ < ' 'e ' ^ ' I for Jg 8, and seems to prefer 

0 '<». 0 I r ibut allows that they do not 

‘ ' lat can with certainty 

■ was a portable object 

I r * ’mg 

Bertheau, lUcMer^ 164 ; Nowac ' ^ of 

1880) ; Riehm, HWB, s v. ; and especially by Konig, Maupt- 
probleme, 59-63 (who does not, however, appear to main tain 
more than that the view is not ‘ undoubtedly’ correct). 

^ The ■ ' . f n’lSN is too uncertain to throw 

light O'- , . ■ ‘ of the word. The Heb. verb 

")S3N (Ex 29®, Lv 8^) seems to be a denominative. 
Lagarde {Bildung der Nom. 178 ; Mzttheil. iv. 17) 
derived nsx from the root preserved in the Arab. 
wafada, to come as an envoy (to a ruler, etc.), 
supposing that l« ■ . .■ o.j, ( h ’ was abbreviated 

for ‘(garment o n.-'.., '\ to God),’ and 
ccyriT^.'irl'jg Syr. pedttid (which would be another 

1 of the same root), a long robe (oft. in 

Pesh. for ^^SN). But this etymology, though 
ingenious, cannot claim to be more than a con- 
jecture. l:i : . ' the \ • ■ ' • . '•. felt to 

denote .1:1,1 dosely ■ ■ ' \adng, 

S. K. Driver. 

EPHOB (ntx). — Father of Hanniel, Manasseh’s 
representative for dividing the land (Nu p). 

EPHPHATHA. — The word spoken by our Lord 
(acc. to St, Mark, 7^) to a deaf and dumb man 
brought to Him on His return ^ hrougli Docajxdi^ to 
the Sea of GalUee. It is the Ithpeel (or Ethpa'al) 
imperat. of an Aram, verb meaning ‘to open ’ — the n 
of the prefix ‘ - ’ - ‘ ^ * the foil, consonant ; 

but as resp< • ; ‘ ; tails the '■> 

are not agr , ' " ‘ , Gram. /, 

palast. Aramaisch, p. 222 n.). The evangelist in- 
terprets it in Greek by the 2 pers. sing. 1 aor. pass, 
impv. ‘Be (thou) opened.’ The word was used in ; 
the Western li Los 01 ha pi i ->111 (ci. Ambr. deMyst. 3). : 

J. H. Thayer. 

EPHRAIM (D!l^). — The name of a patriarch and 
tribe in Israel. E. was the second son of Joseph 
and Asenath, the daughter of Potiphera, priest of 
On, and was born in Egypt (Gn 41®*^^-). He was 
adopted, along with his elder brother Manasseh, 
by Jacob, who thus ^ave his favourite son Joseph 
two tribes among his descendants. At the cere- 
mony of adoption (Gn 48^"^) Jacob, in spite of 
Joseph’s resistance, reversed the order of birth, 
gave E. the precedence over Manasseh, and prophe- 
sied that the younger should be the greater. In 
Jacob’s testament (Gn 49) E. and M. are included 
under the name of Joseph, their future fortunes 
being conjoined. The tribe of E. is said (Nu 1®^) 
to have, at the Exodu«». contributerl ^0,5^0 men to 
the army of Israel, a nr.Tribcr nxliiced, pTo*,uiri!ibly 
by war and privations, to at the close of the 

wanderings m the desert (Nu 26®^). The value of 
these figures may be estimated by the fact that 
during the same period the warriors of Manasseh 
increased from 32,200 to 52,700 (Nu 1®® 26®^). 

Apart from this, however, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that, in the earliest period of Isr. 
history in Canaan, the tribe of Joseph, or of 
Bachm, was still undivided. It embraced not 
only E. and M., but Benjamin; and therefore we 
find Shimei the Benjamite regarding himself as a 
member of the house of Joseph (2 S 19^). After 
Benjamin constituted a separate tribe, E. and M. 
still remained undistinguished for a considerable 
time ; they formed together the house of Joseph m 
the more general sense ; and this can alone explain 
their union for administrative purposes under 
Solomon (1 K 11®®). To what precise period we 


should assign the subdivision of Joseph it is im 
possible to discover. All we can say is that it 
would naturally result from the ever-increasing 
extent of territory occupied by the tribe, and the 

••M r'(‘ of difierent and comicting interests in 

:i‘. - i regions of it. 

E., like the other tribes of Israel (see Alliance), 
was far from owing its territory entirely to force 
of arms (see Tribe). Can. elements are found in 
its midst at a comparatively late date (Jos 16^^), 
and Jg 5^S though very corrupt, may Jiupiy tliat 
’ ■ as composed to some cMciir or 

»■ ■ earliest settlement was in Mt. 

Ephraim, which was densely wooded. Hence when 
a complaint was made to Joshua that the territory 
assigned was too small for the tribe, he advised 
them to make clearances, and thus make good the 
defect (Jos 17^^"^®). From this point E. extended 
northwards over the wooded hill - country of 
Samaria to the borders of the plain of Jezreel. 
The boundary between E. and Manasseh is stated 
to have been the brook Kanah (Jos 16®), but this 
line of demarcation was not strictly observed. 
The S. limit was fixed at the two fortresses of 
Upper and Nether Beth-horon, on the borders of 
Benjamin. To the W. of these lay the territory of 
the Can. town of Gezer, received by Solomon on his 
! ■ 'r;. ‘ V "’i ''■*(■ daughter of Pharaoh (1 K 9^®’^'^). 

[I I ; ! ! i‘i: ' were the most powerful tribe 

in Israel, and their ambition and sense of superiority 
are continually in evidence in the history. Their 
later characteristics and conduct are foreshadowed 
in the Bk. of Jg. Here we find them attacking 
Gideon for going to war with the Midianites with- 
out sum moiling them to his aid ; their resentment 
is allayed only with the greatest difficulty ( Jg 8^’^). 
In the same way they complain j ■ . ir“ » ; ’ .I’l. 
and on this occasion they actually come lo olowa 
with their kinsmen, with the most disastrous con- 
sequences to themselves ( Jg 12^"®). But they not 
only aspire to lonJcrshij) in war. Shiloh, the seat 
of the ‘house of God iiniil the destruction of this 
sanctuary by the Philistines, is withm their borders. 
Samuel still further adds ’to the prestige of the 
tebe from whose midst it was only natural that 
the kingmaker should arise, thus realizing the 
idea of is •> ■. *'hy in the land, if not j : ■> ( 

people, o: j 1 and Abimelech. \ ^ i - 

death E. set up Ishbosheth, and instigated, or at 
least joined in, the opposition to David and the 
tribe of Judah (2 S 2®) ; but after the assassination 
of their prince they yielded to the force of circum- 
stances, and gave in their adherence to David. 
The traditional ; , . h- . of Judah was not, how- 
ever, allayed, l '. cmi be doubted that this 

had much to do with the initial success of 
Absalom’s revolt, and it found expression after the 
failure of the conspiracy in a “o ■ ’ ' 

(2S 19^-'*®). The succession of !I • ' so;' 
throne furnished a favourable opportunity for a 
final ii H cm i > 1 a t obtai n i iig independence. The first 
intimaiion or the itioJiiaixM* secession is stated to 
have come from Shiloh, the ancient ’ ■ ; . ■ * '»■ ' 

of the priesthood and of the first kingina Ker. ihe 
revolt was precipitated by the tyranny of Solomon 
and Rehoboam, and was consummated under the 
leadership of Jeroboam, who became the first ruler 
of the N. kingdom. From that date E. and 
Judah were irrevocably divided, and the history of 
the former tribe is merged in that of Israel. The 
capital, whether Shechem, Tirzah, or Samaria, 
w’as ahvays situated in E., and the name of that 
tribe was tons.anilv applied, especially by the 
prophets, to thcyW'hole kmgdom. See Israel. 

Mount Ephraim occurs repeatedly in AV (Jos 
1715 1950 207, Jg 2^ 327 etc., 32 times m all) as tr. of 
D'lrx nn, which RV more correctly tr. ‘the hill 
country of Ephraim.’ It designates the moun^n»in- 
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ous rid^e in Central Palestine, stretching K. to S. 
from tlie Great Plain to the neighboiirhood of 
Jeinsalem, occupied by West Manasseh, Ephraim, 
and Benjamin. It had fruitful land on both slopes, 
especially the western (see Moore on Jg 3^, Dillm. 
on Jos l&\ and G. A. Smith, HGHL 325, 338). 

LirBHATtJRB-— Moore, Judges^ 152, 205, 314 ff.; Budde, RiehL 
u, Sam. (paiin7n)i Kitfcel, Rut. of Heb. (&co T idev.) 

ti. ivIlLLAB. 

EPHRAIM (’E#a£/*). — A town not mentioned in 
the S3Tioptic Gospels, nor in any other part of the 
KT except Jn ll^"^. In that passage we are told 
that, in consequence of the plots formed by the 
rulers of the Jews after the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus went from tbj r* AM ..-.I'-oO (-f Jems, and 
Bethany * into the cor'ii . y ’leiir ‘ o ; 'm. wilderness, 
into a city called dps “ s., a';.! : he tarried 

with his disciples.’ The ‘wilderness’ 
apparently means the grassy mountain lands near 
Jerus. ; and Josephus ( IV. ix. 9) mentions a 
small fort named Ephraim in the mountain district 
north of Judaea, which he couples with Bethel. In 
2 Cli 13^® we have Ephrain (jnsj;) instead of Ephron 
(imj,') suggested in the I{^eri and RVm as the cor- 
rect name of one of the towns taken hy Abijah ; 
and in this vei-c v. e :.vJ ■'! find it coupled with 
Bethel, if the - l-jo- :o»i dc adopted. Lightfoot 
remarks that, whether the be the right read- 
ing or not, it shows that such a place existed just 
in the region where from St. John’s account we 
should expect it to be. Robinson suggests that 
it is the same as Ophrah mentioned in 1 S 13^^, 
and enumerated hy J ■ ’ cities of 

Benjamin (Jos 18^), . ; , a village 

now called et-Taiyibeh, situated on a conspicuous 
conical hill ro'« . >r. id'r g a view over the valley of 
the Jordan ; ' .c Sea (Robinson, i. 444). 

This site is a very pi ob;ible one ; it is 4 miles N.E. 
of Bethel, with '\iuch Mplimnn is coupled both in 
2 Ch and by Josophus ; and it is about 14 miles 
from Jerusalem. 

Ewald identifies it with the Ephraim in the 
I I* t'otK o: which Absalom’s sheep farm was 

ft L ' i J 3 ; but the Ephraim there referred 

to is diiTeionily spelled, bcginiiing \\itli r, whereas 
Ephraim of Benjamiii begins w itli If Ewald is 
right in accepting as genaine the words which the 
LXX puts in the watchman’s mouth in 2 S 13®^, ; 
and in int crpi*eting them as referring to Beth-horon, 
this would in reality put a further difficulty in the 
way of the^ identification w’hich he proposes ; for 1 
this would indicate a site N.W. of Jerus., whereas ! 
et-Taiyiheh lies K.E. of the capital, and the 
neiglihourhood of Bethel seems to show that 
Ephimm of Benjamin must have been in the same I 
locality.^ Jerome describes it as being ‘In tribu 
Juda, villa prmgrpidis, Ephraea nomine, contra 
septentrionem in vicesimo ab .<EIia milliario.’ 

LrriRATUiiE —Eobinson, BRP i. 444-447 ; Guirin, Jvd/r, in. 

if/. Eng. tr m. 172 ; ScMrer, //,//' i. i -ii.) ; 

1S*6, p 57; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 4''0-ul: 
Simtii, HGHL 352 ; Driver, Sarn. 233. J. H. KeI^NEDY. 

EPHRAIM, FOREST OF (ons^ nB:).-~The scene 
of the battle between the forces of David and the 
followers of Absalom (2 S 18«). As ‘ the city ’ (18») 
out of which David was to succour Joah, if needed, 
was Mahanaim (17^), the battle must have been 
fo'ig it on the other side of a plain from that city 
i h^-‘‘ Though the site of Mahanaim has not been 
certainly determined, it innst have been in Gilead 
(see Mahas aim). The m ost probable site is MuMi- 
fmh on the eastern side of the circular plain ‘El-Bu- 
keia.’ Instead of of LXX,^ Luc. has 

= --r?. This is accepted by Klo-sterm. , and Budde 
fin Haupt’s OT) remarks that Mahanaim ‘ w^ould be 
good, but is perhaps a guess. ’ is ' unquestion- 

ably wrong’ and could well be dispensed with, but 


can hardly have od ‘out of _ 

has been suggeste*, ■ i ‘ ‘E. of E. ■' ■ . . 

from the battle recorded Jg 12^®*. It is more prob. 
that it was from a settlement of Ephraimites on 
the east of Jordan, an attempt to have a lot there 
as well as Manasseh, for t’ ‘ - * “ire from 

the first dissatisfied with ^ 

To this the obscure words of Jg 12“^ may refer. See 
Smith, EGMZ p, 335 n.®. A. Henderso:?. 

BPKRAIM, GATE OF.— See Jerusalem. 

BPHRATHAH (nnsJ?, LXX^E^paSd, AV wrongly 
Ephrafcah' in Ps 132® is prob. not an ancient name 

0. ' 1 iih horn, but means the territory bordering on 

Judah and Benjamin, in which lay Kiriath-jearim, 
where the ark rested for a time, and where it is 
icpiesented as being ‘heard of,’ found ‘in the field 
01 Jaar.’ So Ges., Del., and see RVm. 2. A place 
near Bethel where Rachel died and was buried, 
Gn 35^® 48*^ (in both of which ‘the same 

is Bethlehem ’is a gloss), 3. .A m.i Bethlehem, 
Bu 4^^, Mic 5®. 4. The wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2^® 4^, 
abbrev. in 1 Ch 2^® to Ephrath). See Caleb. 

W. T. Davisoist. 

EPHRATHITE (mnsR).— 1. A native of Beth- 
lehem (Ru l^). 2. An' Epltraiinitc (Jg 12^ 1 S 1^ 
[cf. Driver, ad loc,, and see art. SAMUEL], 1 K 11®®). 

EPHRON (pns;/')- — The son of Zohar the Hittite, 
from whom Ah ' *‘i •■■■<’ -‘d the field or plot of 

ground over-. , . ^ ■ » . . i which was the cave 

of Machpelah'(Gn 23). 'The purchase is described 
with great particularity ; and the transactions 
between Ephron and Abraham are conducted with 
an elaborate courtesy characteristic of Oriental 
{ : o- • \ d : M - Ephron received 400 shekels’ weight 
01 coined mo:.cy f ].]■.' lo" I ly did not 

exist at that time. If wecoMiiv.’o I'k "..'i,* of the 
site with other instances (G* I 33 ,1 'v I'i",, Ephron 
seems to have made a §ood bargain. 

The presence of Hittites in Palestine in the 
of -Mrr’in.ri *- tim| iconhh^ It I- [ o->ibh‘ ih. I 
Tn!r<»T‘. .uloiigu! U;.'5 . i'o'vil gioiipoi Jl ii.'io- -i .'ru 
TiC'C uluxnu'lt i'l A-'r -Mi'ioi, ‘ i. -n‘i 

probable that before either Canaanites or Aram- 
I seans appeared west of the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had settled throughout Syria, and the Amorites in 
Palestine ... It is also not without a special 
j allusion to the distant past that the learned 
i Ezekiel (16®*‘“) says of jincient Jerusalem, “the 
Amorite was thy fa her jiiid thy mother a Hittite” ’ 
(McCurdy. History^ Rrophecy^ and MonummUy vol. 

1. p. 196)." See further under Hittites. 

H. E. Ryle, 

I EPHRON Jos 15^.-~A mountain district, 
containing cities, on the border of Judah, between 
Nephtoah and Kiriath-jearim. The ridge W. of 
Bethlehem seems intended. 2. {'ISitppdjv) 1 Mac 
545-62^ 2 Mac 12®^. A strong fortress in the W. part 
of Bashan between Ashteroth-karnaim and Beth- 
shean. The site is unknown. 3* See EPHRAIM in 
preceding coL C. R. CONDEB. 

EPICUREANS C'ETTiKovpeLOL ). — We read in Ac 17^* 
that when St, Paul came to Athens ‘ certain of the 
Ep!( moan mid Stoic philosophers encountered him.’ 
WlioihtT lie dist U'-sed their tenets with them is not 
related, nor what they thought of his ; for we need 
not refer, to the two sects the unfavourable criti- 
cisms, that St. Paul was a babbler and a setter 
forth of strange gods. 

^ Epicurus was born B.c. 342, and spent his early 
life in the Ionian Islands. In 307 he domiciled 
himself at Athens, and soon gathered round him 
a group of friends and pupils who never forsook 
him. Their meeting-place was a small garden and 
villa which he owned in the subuibs, and w Iiicli he 
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afterwards "bequeathed to the sect or ‘thiasus.’ 
He died in B.C. 270 of stone, the pain of which he 
bore with philosophic calmness. 

The moral or ethical theory of Epicurus was 
suggested by that of his predecessoi Aristippus of 
Cyrene, who formulated the human good or end of 
life as consisting in the pleasure of each moment. 
E. adopted pleasure as the end ; but insisted that 
it is the pleasure of an entire life at which we must 
aim, and taught that this can be secured, not by in- 
dulging whims and instincts as they momentarily 
arise in us and solicit us, but only by reconciling 
them into a systematic whole, in which each wifl 
receive the amount of satisfaction which belongs 
to each. Before indulging any instinct, bodily or 
mental, we are to consider, said Epicurus, what 
will he the consequences to ourselves and those 
whose happiness or pleasure is bound up with omr 
own. Thus the general upshot of his 
not unlike that of Bishop Butler ; and 
made against him by the ancient Stoi 
1 -’oth and sensuality, was unjust. 

■ t";* ii:'- Howson are right when they speak 

(Life> and Letters of St rPaul^ ch. x.) ‘^of the quiet 
garden, where E. lived a life of con- 

tentment, and taught his disciples f ‘s ‘ njoy- 
ment of tranquil measure was the highest end of 
human existence.^ 

The Stoics also 11. as an atheist, 

because he held tha. ■ ' - ! iv n sublime life of 

divine calm, as far removed from the passions and 
hatreds which make men unhappy as from the 
turmoil of the elements. The contemporaries of 
E., like the Greek or Italian peasantry of to-day, 
believed that every clap of thunder, every flash of 
lightning, every earthquake, was a direct act of a 
god, who, except in abnoncjil paio never 

acted at all. If a man was h* 'lc i o»!i i»p*th, the 
gods were angry with him or his forefathers. ^ If 
there was a drought, the gods meant to signify 
their displeasure with someone or other. The gods 
were pv i: meddling with nature and man, j 

and o..< V \ in n' malign than in a lovmg manner. | 
An instinctive dislike for -nch [■'''I'lliriL views of 
Providence inclined E. to i !• j of second- 

ary causi'-s. V. Il'c li \nr xngo'Ji^ and Democritus had 
already bioiiclnri iii sri (tiiiici generation; and he 
elaborated a philosophy of nature according to 
which all pli<jioiri' i.u o-pecially the thunder and 
liglitniiig, IT- whiiU Zen- was popularly supposed 
lo voni 111 - ire, were referred to the play of atoms 
moving about in a void space. To this regular 
action and interaction of atoms were to be ascribed 
the stars and their movements. Heii*. rj . ’m r.| 
cureanism struck at the widespread -iii- i - .on oi' 
astrolog} f *■ ’ I ■' \‘i ' I < ' !'*■' to humanity. 

For if adman’s whole life and dest>my depended on 
the position of the stars at his birth, he was not 
free to mould his own character, but was the slave 
of alien forces. T:i oi : o-'l io-i to such a degrading 
and J I', laught that man has 

a fre- ill, a iw. ( r -i iiia K(- the best of himself. 

A modem writer (Mr. Pater, in his work MaHus 
the Epicurean) has shown how naturally Epicur- 
eanism, the most humane of ancient creeds, could 
in the 2nd cent, pass into Christianity, And 
indeed the two had much in common. Both were 
opposed to the vulgar mythology of antiquity; 
both ascribed to the Deity a lofty immunity and 
repose from every lower passion and feeling ; both 
taught the doctrine of free will in opposition to 
the astrologers; both inculcated kindness and 
gentleness to man and beast ; both frugality and 
contentment with moderate circumstances. And 
as Epicureanism, being the offspring of an age 
when the intense but narrowing patriotism of the 
ancient city-state was gone by, was capable of 
being practised under any form of political institu- 
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tions, so the moral system of Christianity was 
formed in detachment from any special set ol 
institutions, and even in dehanee of many which, 
both before and since, have been held essential, 

% i.”. . 'VO. . r <-r r.) tv:. 

f *’r‘ Ai ‘A" a )• 

s <* I /. » io , . ' I .. . . i ! '‘c 

•' '(1 ■'" ! • > '* 0 , . Crti k "Ux '«•« ' . r . ( r 

‘ /l*'- -> ..“*'1 -*' '< 0 > ‘‘■'I 'i i>i 

fix i’', O > jl.x.' J I' ' J'Si • >» 'I. ilji." »'• '» 

» ‘'..hrl fir it . 'i **.' . . ' ' 

' • I) ■ _'t* ; x.H i»0. . : of I ■» 

!. *' 1 '“0 y 0 ':l r 'i i t * ' j *- I* ' " 

writings was found at Herculaneiim. Many of these rolls have 
been deciphered and printed since 1793, when the task of unroll- 
ing them was first essayed. But many of them are too much 
charred by the hot lava which overwhelmed the city in a.d. 79 
to be of much use. Still many writings of E. and of the leading 
members of his school, which would have been lost except for 
this famous cataclysm of nature, have been thus preserved 
tons. F. C. CONYBEABE, 

EPIPHANES.— See Antiochus iv. 

EPIPHI (’Ext0r, 3 Mac d^s).— See Time. 

EPISTLE. — 1. In OT. — The epistle is so spontan- 
eous a form of literature that it may 
one of the earlier applications of the . . ■> . -L" 

(see Writing). LcUcr-'v^ riiing must, however, 
have been confined a I- Hrst lo Liio few; and official 
rather than private correspondence would be the 
prevailing type. In OT verbid me—, alone 
appear prior to the Kingdom iii i lo letter of 

David to Joab touching Uriah (2 S IP^- being 
the first recorded exam^e. Here the message was 
one which could not have been sent verbally 
through Uriah ; and a similar need for secrecy 
explains the use of sealed letters by Jezebel in the 
matter of Naboth (1 K 218- cf. 2 K 10l-^ Jehu 
and the sons of Ahab ; also 2 Ch 21^^). The answer 
in each case was verbal; hence we infer that 
writing was still the rare exception even in high 
official matters. Other reasons for resorting to 
written messages were the desire to be emphatic 
or * . ' ■ In the cases of Benhadad’s letter 

sei V '! S, “ - to Jehoxam of Israel (2 K 5®“^), 
and of Sennacherib’s open letter to Hezekiah (2 K 
19^^ Is 37^^ 2 Ch 32^’^} ; or the wish to be specially 
courteous, as with the letters and present sent by 
Merodi ■ h-l jil; dim r»'i of Hezekiah’s re- 
covery ■' "MS ' f \ ' ! >39^). So far letters 

have been chiefly those of kings. Akin to these, 
in formal or authoritative character, is the letter 
sent by Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylon (Jer 29^), 
which also alludes to similar letters sent by a certain 
Shemaiah, a false prophet, to Jerusalem in order to 
undermine Jeremiah’s own position (w^^- si). From 
this it would seem fair to infer that the conditions 
of the Captivity gave a marked stimulus to the use 
of letters oy the Hebrews as a medium for import- 
ant messages. Certain it is that hereafter we find 
not only more frequent reference to such corre- 
spondence, but also a new and more precise ter- 
minology used to express the notion ‘ epistle ’ as a 
specific form of writing. Hitherto the terra 
employed, as in2 S, K, (=Is), and even Jer, has 
been quite vague and general. A letter is simply 
‘a book’ ("i?D, ^c^Xiov, /S//3Xos), its precise nature 
being learnt only from the context. But hence- 
forth there emerge, in Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, certain 
specialized terms, the most distinctive coming 
from foioign tongues. Besides words for a 
‘wilting’ irp, 2 Oh 2‘^ Est 3^-^^ 

I gio..j ^viLh c'-'Di? hard by in either ease; or 303D, 
I 2 Ch 21^^ as in Dt 10^), we find the strange 

t A r 14 ‘..J... .. 4 . 


max 01 Assvr. (egirm, so Jt?ra. xien-Dzscnj or au leasx 
Pers. origin (2 Ch 30l•^Ezr55^ Neh 2'^-9 6«- 
Est 9^* . Cf. ^yyapijXov, Herod, viii. 98 ; Xen. 
Cyrop. viii. 6. 9), and a Pers. form [Ezr 4’^ , 
where (v.’) = Kiiij (■vv.®-i^) = Ka^’¥^ 
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while Artaxerxes’ kC5j;iS 3 (rescript, v.^^) also=Kjin^i 
{\ The two iati ( • r'{ ; ( / rendered 
ny ^TTtcTToXiJ in the ^\a. ; ri: '■■■ w . s it seems 
probable that familiarity with the royal posting 
system of the Persians (cf. d77ap6i5e4?' in Mt 6^-^) 
helped to make the letter stand out more clearly to 
the J ewish mind as a distinct literary type. In the 
post-exilichistoricalb(''')k' ; ‘o- '• 

IS often preserved, i'.-.' r — 

certain cases. Th:- . f . * 

Bks. of Mac, belonging to the Greek period, where 
'>"-(> ;i eh)-! »,l' ' F{L^c^^ lF ’ occars, sometimes ^’vith the 
'U-o jJo’'. of I'lc cxacL ajiLC ui.n 2 Mac 1127*33,38 -^alpeiv 
. . . ^pp<a<Fde or iyiaii'ere)! "As yet, however, we 
have no models of private corre.'spondcncc among 
the Hebrews; so that here, as often, we are 
dependent upon the light shed backwards by NT. 

2. In NT. — In view of the numbers and influence 
of the Diaspora, the collateral evidence of non-Heb. 
analogies now becomes of moment. But the 
letters of literary men, like Cicero or Seneca, are 
hardly to our purpose. It is rather to the Egyp. 
papyri, and to the collections of epistles mostly 
fathered upon great Greek names during the Alex- 
andrine age, that we must look for hints of real 
value.* The evidence has been well collected by 
G, A. Deissmann, who, in his Bihelstudim (pp. 
189-252), T( S'. (*h( - I’l' Abroadline 

is to be d-;;' /I ; km’.scc!: ■/n-'b .ci a'ld the epistle. 
The one is e‘'->criri}iily a spontaneous product, 
dominated throughout by the image of the reader, 
].:< .\>i:ipat]iiO'^ and interests, instinct also with the 

liter b" own soul: it is virtually one half of an 
imaginary dialo^e, the sir j»* 1 1'( -•'('n-c > of the 

other party shaping the oi wh.ii m i lally 

■wiitten: it is confidential in the sense that it is 
meant for particular readers known to the writer. 
The other has a general aim, addressing all and 
sundry whom it may concern : it is like a public 
speech, and looks towards publication. But pub- 
lication is the very note of literature proper. 
Hence the letter, as private, differs from the epistle 
in being a ‘pre -literary’ ^ \ of akl-' 

to a diary. But, like a OiJi' \ , if iiK'ohu in'iinsiiv ly 
for the public eye a IciK r niiiy, i:i fu i:-i 

original use, be in fact an epistle (e.y. certain letters 
of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny). The literary epistle 
would arise from actual experience of the posthum- 
ous value ►,'(! on a great man’s lettcis, and might 
take one of two forms: (1) those written to make 
or enhance one’s own fame ; (2) those forged under 
some great name, either for practice, after the 
fashion of the schools of rhetoric, or to give weight 
to propaganda of some sort. But in any case it 
wm betray care, effort after finish — in a word, art ; 
w^hereas the letter proper is unstudied, a thing of 
nature. This being so, letters require an exegesis 
all their own, one which sets their contents in vital 
relations with author and readers. Thus only can 
their proper sense be ascertained. 

These principles have a real bearing on NT epp., 
and must rank among the tests of authontieity. 
But c'crtain special fiiMtiiresof piiuiith eChristianity 
modify tlioir .application; and ilie nnisersal nature 
of \ he intere'^ts involved makes the line between 
letter and epistle a fainter one, as we see by placing 
1 Tb r.n ryistle like Romans, or even the 

• ! I 1 ■ ■ ■' *. It was, no doubt, by writing 

letters that St. Paul came to feel an epistle a lit 
medium of exposition. And it seems that he, 
partly in virtue of his unique missionary labours, 
partly as a Jew of Or. -Horn, culture, was the creator 
of the NT type of epistle, itself the most character- 
istic blossom of the New Life in the souls of 
men, the most notable differentia of NT among 
sacred books. It is even possible that all other NT 

*A certain proportion of the Alexandrine pseudo-epistles, 
being GrsBCO-Jewish in origin have a special claim to attention. 


epistles owe their birth to St. Paul as pioneer. Be 
this as it may, the lelevant data can best be grouped 
as {a) pre-Pauline, {b) Pauline, (c) post-Paulme. 

[а] Pbe-Paulinb Epistles.— Letters of instruc* 
tion to the synagogal authorities even outside Pal. 
were sent by the supreme court of the mother- 
city as occasion arose (Ac 9^ with 22®, cf. 28^^). It 

. - not withor' 'Or ■ \ ; sense of this 

\ ‘ . ' the Jerus. < o * ‘.ting through 

the apostles and the elder brethren (Ac cf. 

2 Mac P* addressed their Gentile brethren of the 
province Syria - Cilicia touching terms of com- 
munion. Common use of ‘ letters of introduction ’ 
is implied in 2 Co 3^ (see Ac 18^’^, and cf. Ro Ib^* ^ 
as a sample), and in a slightly difierent sense in 
1 Co 16®. No doubt, too, foreign synagogues were 
wont to refer doubtful points to Jerus. and thus 
elicit mitten responses. But we cannot view the 
letter of the Cor. Church to its spiritual father or 
apostle (1 Co 1 \ 93.7.12) exactly in this light. 

Rather it seems a natural result of the unique 
relation which St. Paul’s personality, at once 
strong and tender, caused to grow up between him 
and his ‘ children in the gospel.’ This is the secret 
of the Pauline letters. 

(б) Pauline Epistles. — There was an impera- 

tive need for the single Apostle of the Gentiles to 
multiply his presence, as it were. This he did in 
part by trusted companions, but in part also by 
fetters. Doubtless, their exact form would have been 
other than it is had the current models been other 
than they were.* But existing literary usages, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, gave to them no more 
than Rabbinism gave : ’ ’ ^ ‘ vehicles 

of thought that lay * . > ■ • ''/"hat his 

g.* ^ • Mt i , '5 .1: 1 ; and nowhere more 

-i ‘ / ’i “I in me conventionalities of the 
epistolary form. Address, salutation, final bene- 
diction, all pulsate with life, and expand at his 
touch into clauses charged with emotion, every 
word of which reveals his estimate of some group 
of souls that were ever in his heart’s prayers. One 
may well see in 2Th 3^^ (cf. 2^) tokens that 
Thessalonica was not the first Church addressed by 
St. Paul. Y et it is equally certain that the true cause 
of his very first letter lay deep in the same spirit 
as breathes in 1 Th, the essential * ' ' ’ 

instinct. His letters were indeed the a 

noble spirit, ever ready to be poured forth to nourish 
its spiiitual offspring (1 Th 2^*®). Of a temper too 
ardent for the more studied forms of writing, St. 
Paul could yet by letter, and so on the spur of occa- 
sion, concentrate all his wealth of Ihoiig il . ling, 
and iiiJiluii'.,: ( \perience upon some pii-nnilin lo- 
ligiou-^ - : ii i ):», and sweep away the ditficulty or 
dfuigcr. Such 'M'liiling upon Providence’ was the 
aiiiiude of the apostolic ngo, which took no thought 
for a future the next event of which might be the 

I return of Jesus Messiah in heavenly power. In 
I this sense, likewise, the occasional epistle was the 
typical form of its literature. 

The Pauline letters have a style all their own — 
though style was far from the writer’s thoughts. 
It was inaeed the man. Hence their enormous 
value : first, as the data for his journal intime and 
Lif& all in one ; and next as the immovable critical 
basis of historical Christianity. Just as certain of 
these letters articulate a unique personality, mani- 
fold yet mastered by one absorbing passion, so 
surely must all theories reckon with what they 

•Renan, relying apparently on Talmudic and mediaeval data, 
as^rtB that ‘ corresspondence between synag’Offues already 
existed in Judaism; the envoy charged with such letters was 
even a dignitary drawn from the synagogues,' and he implies 
that doubtful points of doctrine or practice were thus dis- 
cussed (8^. P<x«4, 228, 229 and n2) But he gives no references 
Sanday speaks more guardedly, and indeed doubts if Mhe 
writing of doctrinal epp. would come to the first generation of 
Christians as a matter of course ’ {Bamip. Lect. 335, 344). 
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imply as to the * " istianity. They 

reflect the mood o ■ given circle with 

perfect vividness of light and shade, ere it fades 
into the neutral tints of a set narrative. No 
criticism can ignore them. But neither can 
Christian theology. This means that they are to 
he read first of all as letters, and by the canons 
which govern such a reading. Until any reading 
can be put into relation to both 'writer and corre- 
spondents, so far as yet known, it cannot be held 
real and valid. We must reach the theology, if 
we reach it truly, through the missionary and man 
of God. So reached, it is full of qualification, of the 
fiexibility that marks spirit off from letter. And, 
most valuable of all, a feeling for the practical 
reference of Christian truth — the ideal of ‘ being,’ 
even more than ‘kno'wing’ or even ‘doing’ — can 
never be v. hen these writings are read as 

letters. '■'<) their very ordering contributes. 

For the body of the contents falls into two parts. 
The piophet — for herein lies their continuity with 
OT (cf. Jer 29) — carries the soul, on the 'wmgs of 
vision, to a level where the 'will finds its feet free to 
run m the ways of God, and life is seen sub specie 
ceternitatisj in the light of God, But then the 
apostle never fails to depict what this means for 
daily life, ere he turns the eye once more to the 
founts of inspiration with a ’ '■ -xology or 
Benediction. It is in such i that the 

actual face-to-face nature of the Pauline letter 
allows certain self-revelations to he elicited by the 
virtual dialogue. Some of these are among our 
most precious hints to'wards a theory of biblical 
‘ M ii >ri, which by its very recognition of human 
' ML..' lions stands out in contrast to the pagan 
notion of inspiration as uniform dictation through 
it ■ ; -ho <>•' - " ; j " idea which soon tainted the 
i • - ‘I » I ''2 from Justin onwards (see 

Sunday. BL 350 ff., cf. 31 ff., 391 ff.). 

Fiiullly, it may be noted, even as regards the 
growth of thought marked hy certain Pauline 
epistles, that of all literary forms the letter least 
professes to exhaust a writer’s ideas— the limit 

*■ . *v • rather by the reader’s conditions— or 
• writer to his own past. It is, in fact, 
the ideal form of utterance for a spirit in which 
great germs are ever being quickened by the touch 
of practical problems. 

(c) PosT-pAULiifE Epistles, in a broad sense 
at least, we may style the other NT epistles (for 
James, see Sanday, BZ 344). Some of them 
largely partake of the ‘epistle’ in contrast to 
‘ letter.’ Deissmann, indeed, goes too far when he 
puts at least half of them into the former class 
in such a sense as to infer their i>?eudonynih \- (pp. 
242 ff.). But y group them as ‘letter's’ and 

‘epistles’ «."co!d iig as they were or were not 
irieant original Jy for readers more or less Imo-vm to 
rhe writer. Here Hebrews first claims notice ; for, 

MO!igb lioJ jr ’;.allv P.i.l*:-- it most likely 
u ». i’aul !.‘ '-.(‘.ngthatTimothy 

i-L-.<)\-.ti o n- rallior (lil ii.-i ( losing greetings 
mark it a true letter ; yet its ahrapt opening makes 
it, even more than some Pauline epistles, hover 
between a letter and a homily. Possibly, the 
writer does not feel his name weighty enough to 
prefix in formal fashion (cf. Ep. Bam. P* ®). On 
the other hand, JaTmshss a formal address, but no 
final greetings ; which marks it an epistle proper, 
meant for a class, not for given circles personally 
kno'wn to the 'writer. Otherwise is it with 1 Peter 
( 11.2 512-14)^ which is quite on the lines of an epistle 
like B.O, and involves some familiarity 'with the 
readers’ concrete relations. And this seems true 
even of 1 Jn, devoid as it is of the usual marks ; 
for the tone of paternal affection {rcKvla) seems 
best to suit a Church or Churches that knew and 
revered the writer— probably those addressed out 


of full knowledge, though in a public or literary 
fashion, in the Bk. of Bev (2-4). 2 /n is surely a 
real letter, in due form, to one such Church by the 
same apostle, whose cryptic use of 6 irpecrjSiJTepos 
and ikXeKTT] Kvpia is due to fear of a hostile State 
{v.^% So is it with Z Jn (v.^^), a sequel (cf. ®) sent 
to a private friend when access to this Church was 
cut off by an ambitious official. In all of the above 
one seems to feel personality going forth in subtle 
ways to reach its proper audience. This is hardly 
so with Jude, whose address is quite vague ; still 
less with 2 Peter, which as it stands seems de- 
pendent on Jude. Nor need this surprise, when its 
author, in implying *s ' ' ^ ' '"^auline 

epistles, can rank t ^ ^ 

To sum up. While we gam ne'w insight into 
differences of type among NT epistles by placing 
them in line with other ancient epistles, yet on re- 
flexion we see afresh the strange distinctiveness of 
the former as a whole.^ It turns on the special 
nature both of the h-g -it" ; and of the 

ties ’■* V * and readers in virtue of their 
comi ■ ' atside Judaism, religion meant 

neither ' ■* Tef nor elevated conduct so 

much as . From this co’ild h'g no 

literature o^* ,■ « ■ *■■■■ least of all in epistolary 
form. But;;’ “ I' ' w motive for the religious 
letter, its native form could hardly stop short 
where it began, in the splendidly personal pro- 
phesyings and exhortations of St. ram the inspired 
i:'* DM} !\. Even in him new and more settled 
€<uu; I !{»!«- evoked a new manner ; the sermon gets 
the upper hand, changing Christian letter into 
Christian epistle. Of the later, or strictly pastoral 
type, 1 Jn seems a true sample. Placed alongside 
1 Th, it, or even 1 P, might appear marked off as 
Deissmann’s ‘ artistic epistle ’ from 1. ’ ‘ » -1 i ' ■ m .m : v’ 
letter.’ But, with aU luic iv-Mj’ng .■ • -lippl"' 
in even acknowledged J’.'uiIimc 1^ these cate- 
gories cannol apj-U wTli such rigour as to be 
synonymous w ii li ‘ t'ji I holu* ' and ‘ Pauline ’ epistles 
n -jn( iiu‘ly Various problems remain, e.g. as to 
T 10 I’m., nc Pastoral Epp., whose im m 

to doubt; but flexibility and nice < ' 

milst here be the order of the day. This is not the 
place to see how the T epistles became, first litera- 
ture, and then canonical literature. But it here 
falls to note that even the most personal Pauline 
letters thereby became for the Church ■ ■ * 

or theological pamphlets. They were, ■ ^ . • 

for the most part in abstracto, their writer and 
o> 7 ‘ I } .’ ! i ;:-li : - j i ’ i lierefore the original sense — 
}, b- oT Ii. 'r or no moment. 

Li ruR vir'RJ. — Farrar, ^fa9Haaeit of iM Bools ('1884), ch. vii.; 
Sanciav, BL 8840., J41; and esp zu a>n btbl, Briefm 

und Binsieln, m G. A. Deia&niariii’s 1895. 

J. V. Baetlet. 

EQUAL. — 1. As adj. in the sense of ‘impartial,’ 
‘fair’ ( = Lat. ceguus), Ps 17* ‘Let thine eyes be- 
hold the things that are equal ’ (nn^’p, either the 
obj. of the vb. hence AV, and BV ‘ Let thine eyes 
look upon equity ’ ; or, more probably, an adv. 

as Del. and BVm ‘Thine eyes behold 
'with equity ’ ). This meaning of ‘ equal ’ is else- 
where m OT found only in Ezk (18^®^ 

Heb. po!* lib ‘i- jFroportiom.d ’ or ‘ adjusted’) in ref. 
to God’s deal mg,-. In Ajiocr. it is found 2 Mac 
13*® ‘ sware to all equal (‘oiiciit ions’ (t4 SlKoia, BY 
‘to ackno'wlcdge all ilmir riglits’); and in NT, 
Col 4^ ‘Masters, give in j> \o'ir -ci lmmI- ilui: \\hi(l‘ 
is just and equal ’ I .r-r , llVni ■ <* !!iahi\,’ 
Lightft. ‘ equity,’ * lairness lindale in ProL to 
Genesis, says ‘that Joseph brought the Egyptians 
into soch subjection wold seme unto some a very 
cruel deade, howbeit it w'as a very equal waye ’ ; 
and in ‘ The Obedience of a Christian JVI an ’ ( Works, 
i. 209) he says, ‘it is impossible that a man should 
be a righteous, an egal, or an mdilierent judge in 
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his own cause — lusts and appetites so blind us.’ 
Cf. Milton, FL X. 748— 

* As my 'Will 

Concurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust.’ 

2. As subst. in the sense of a ( o ix. r. one 

of the same p.neuiiior {=Lat . ;i 

‘And profited in iIlo Jews’ religion above many 
my equals in mine own nation ’ (<Tvv7j\iKid>T7js, EV 
‘ beyond many of mine own age ’). In the argt. to 
Samson Aaonistes, Samson is * -visited by certain 
triends and equals of his tribe.’ In Ps 55^®, how- 
ever, ‘ equal ’ is one of my own rank, as AVm 
Heb, a man after my valuation, ♦.«. 

esteemed" as I am esteemed. So Elyot, ii. 417, ‘to 
acquire by the exeeutyng of iustice nat only an 
opmion of tyrannye amonge the people, and con- 
sequently haterede, but also malignitie amonge 
his equalles and supcriours. ’ 

3. As verb— (1) to ‘come up to,’ ‘match,’ Job 

2817. 19 < ' e crystal cannot equal it ’ ; 

‘The topaz , shall not equal it’ (TO); 

and (2) to ‘ compare,’ La 2^^ ‘ What thing shall I 
liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? what 
shall I equal to thee ? ’ np). 

J. Hastings. 

EE (n:;).— 1. The eldest son of Judah by his 
Canaanitish wife, the daughter of Shua. He was 
married to Tamar, who was apparently also of 
Canaanite origin. For wickedness, the nature of 
which is not described, ‘ J" slew him’ (Gn 
Nu 26^®). 2. A son of ‘ Shelah the son of Judah ’ 
(1 Ch 4®). 3. The name of ‘Er the son of Jesus’ 
appears in tl'c* ;:y of our Lord (Lk 3^) iu 

the 7th gcricraUoii bo;b:c Zerubbahel, and the 15th 
after David. H. E. Eyle. 

ERAN (to ‘watchful’). — Grandson of Ephraim, 
Nu 26^ P. Patronymic, Eranites, ib. 

ERASTUS ('Bpacrros) occurs three times as the 
name of a companion of St. Paul. 1. From Ac 
1922 learn that during St. Paul’s long stay at 
Ephesus he sent Timothy and E., two of those 
that ministered unto hirn (5i?o tQp dtciKovoiivTcav 
airrf), into Macedonia. 2. In Eo 16®® E. ‘the 
treasurer (olKovbfios) of the city’ is mentioned 
among those who send their salutations. His 
office implies that he was a man of some consider- 
able importance. 3. In 2 Ti 4®® E. is mentioned as 
having ‘ remained in Corinth.’ 

Whether these reffi apply to one, two, or three 
persons we have no means of conjecturing. It 
IS, however, not probable that the ‘treasurer of 
the city,’ who held an office which iniphed resid- 
ence in one locality, should have been, like the 
others, an itinerant companion of St, Paul. 

A. G. Headlam, 

EREGH (to) was called by the and 

AssTOans tjruk (or Arku), whence JK b. Jh .cii and 
Arab. Warka. A veiy ancient city, thought at 
first to be Edessa or Caurrhoe (Urfah) in the N.W. 
of Mesopotamia. It is the second in the list of the 
four towns of Gn 10^® (Babel, JSrech, Accad, and 
Calneh), comprising Nimrod’s kingdom in the land 
of Shinar (Babylonia). Erech (or Warka) lies half- 
way between Hillah and Koma, on the left hank of 
the Euphrates, and W. of the Nile Canal. It is 
supposed by Fried. Delitzseh that this river must 
have flowed nearer to the city at the time of (Jil- 

g mes, as the legend relates that Gilgamel and 
t-hitni washed their hands in the stream 
after having killed, in Erech, the divine hull 
sent out hy the goddess I&htar. Its orig. name 
was IJnu, IJnug, or IJnuga, translatcJ in the 
bilingual texts hy iubtu * ‘ seat * ‘ dwelling.’ 

* The pronunciation of the -wrord seems, from a Greek traaiscrip- 
don, to have been so^thu. 


It was a very important city — the capital, in 
fact, of the mythical hero-king Gilgames. The 
ruins found on its site show the remains of elegant 
buildings with fluted walls, sometimes decorated 
with patterns formed with the ^circular ends of 
various coloured cones imbedded in mortar, bricks 
bearmg archaic Accad. and Bab. inscriptions, etc. 
Remains of canals traverse the mass of hillocks 
(which in some parts are nearly 90 feet high) and 
the country around the city, showing that it must 
have been well drained in ancient times. Those 
portions of the walls of the city which can be 
traced seem to have been in the form of an irregu- 
lar circle about 40 feet high, and show that its 
average circumference was about six miles. The 
houses of the people are supposed to have extended 
beyond the walls. 

rrr. XV o rz±y jg indlcated hy the 

■ . . ^ ’ • j . ' 'on of the creation- 

^ \ '"is attributed to the 

god Merodach {B.P 2nd ser. vi. 107-114).^ Another 
and important proof of its ■ ’ * ' in the 
number of names it bears i : ' ‘ ' be- 

sides its original appellation of Unug, it was called 
lUag (or lilab) [WAI v. pi. 41. 15), Namerim 
(ii. 50. 58 ; v. 41. 16), Tir-ana ‘ the heavenly grove ’ 
(v. 41. 16), Ara-imina ‘the seven districts’ (^5. 17), 
Gipar-imina * ‘ the seven enclosures’ [ih. IS), Ki-na- 
ana ‘the heavenly . c-' {ih. 19) — poetical 
names implying tha*. ny and its Sunoipidirip'S 
were regarded hy the Babylonians a- lertiie and 
beautifid in the extreme, and very different, natu- 
"iJU, fro'n (bo scene of desolation which now meets 
the'traveller’s eyes. The Archevites mentioned in 
the Bk. of Ezra, 4®, were inhabitants of the Bab. 
Arku or Erech, which was the seat of a celebrated 
school of learned men, Strabo speaks of the 
Orcheni (Archevites) as a sect of Chaldcean astro- 
nomers dwellmg near Babylon (xxi. p. 739) ; 
Ptolemy, as a people of Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf (v. 19, § 2) ; and Pliny, as £ 1 
population, who banked up the ' ■ 

Euphrates and compelled them to flow into the 
Tigris (vi. 27, s. 31). 

Two deities who had temples in the city seem to 
have been worshipped in E., namely, Ishtar and 
Nan^. The temple dedicated to Ishtar (Venus, 
as the evening star) was called fi-ulmaS ‘the 
house of the oracle ’ ; the other, dedicated to Nan^ 
(the goddess whose image was carried off hy the 
Elamite kmg, Kudur-nankhundi, B.C. 2280, and 
only restored to its place 1635 years later by 
Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria), was called E-ana 
‘ the house of heaven,’ and is now represented by 
the Buwariyya mound. 

Among the inscribed and stamped bricks found 
in Eiecli are many of the time of the hisiorical kmg« 
— Dimgi, Ur-Bali, Gudea, Sin-ga^iH, Mpiodsidi- 
haladan l., etc. Tablets of the reigns of Nabopo- 
lassar, Nebuchadrezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Darius, 
and some of the Seleucidse, have been excavated in 
the site. In the ruins of the town and the country 
around, a large number of glazed earthenware 
coffins and other receptacles, used no doubt for the 
burial of the dead, mostly of the Parthian period, 
hi ->'1 A-'\ fo.i'iJ. .li.'i; i-m. of the town and 

!,- ii- :gi iio’.ii ■ (»o . Ml!.- isjnc o- a used as a necro- 
polis. 

Literature. — S chrader, KAT^ 94 f.; Lofl-.is, CJtaldopa and 
Suiiana, 162 f. ; Dehtz&ch, Parodies, 221 f. ; armri, ChaMvean 
194; Sayce, Lect on Pel. ^ Art" lii'y'n-'-xns, 
184f., ffCW 102, Hommel, Anc. Seb. Tro . 1 in , li'.*, I'i'J, 
177, also art* Babylonia, p. 224i>. 

I A. Pinches. 

ERI (TO ‘watcher’). — Son of Gad, Gn 46^®, 
Nu 26^®, P. Patronymic, Erites, ih. 

* Tins apparenilv refei« to the great tower there, in seven 
stage-,, ^.inilar to th ' tower of Babel. It was called E-gipar 
,V) i'M 
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ESAIAS.— The familiar AV spelling of Isaiah 
In A poor, and NT is retained hy llV only in 

ESAR-HABDOK (po-np^, ^AaropSdp ), — 

Esar-haddon, in Assyr. Assnr-akh-iddina, ‘Assur 
J ^seems to have been the favourite 

» . " ' ^ * by whom his name was changed 

to Assur-etii-ynkin-abla, ^Assur, the hero, has 
established the son.’ Sennacherib bequeathed to 
him golden bracelets, necklaces, and other valu- 
ables, 1^ manehs, 2^ shekels in weight, which were 
stored up in the house of a certain Amuk, and 
probably intended him to be his successor. In 
B. c. 681 Esar-haddon was at the head of the Assyr. 
army fighting against Erimenas of Ararat (Van), 
when Sennacherib was murdered by his sons 
Adrammelech (or rather Arad-malik) and [Nergal-] 
sharezer (2 K 19®’, Is 37®®) on the 20th of Tebet 
(December).^ Forforty>two days the conspirators 
held the capital, but on the 2nd of Adar (January) 
they were compelled to fly to the Armenian king. 
Esar-haddon met his brothers and the army of 
Ararat near Malatiyeh on the 12th of lyyar 
(April) ; the veterans of As^ria won the battle, 
and at the end of it saluted Esar-haddon as king. 
Eusebius quotes from Ahydenus that the battle- 
field was at ‘the city of the Byzantines,’ which 
von Gutschmidt corrects into Bizana on the Cappa- 
dooiau frontier. After the victory Esar-haddon 
returned to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan 
(May) was crowned king. 

He was an able general, and hy his conciliatory 
policy prevented such rebellions as had troubled 
his father’s reign. His fiist care was to rebuild 
Babylon, which Sennacherib had destroyed (in B.a 
and to make it the second capital of his 
empire. Manasseh of Judah became his vassal, 
&na was called upon, along with the other kings of 
the west, including those of Cyprus, to furnish 
timber and stone for the palace of their Assyrian 
lord. The statement in 2 Ch 33^^ that he was 
carried prisoner to Babylon after his revolt from 
Assyria, is explained hy the fact that Babylon had 
become one of the residences of Esar-haddon. 

The early part of Esar-haddon’s rei^n was 
occupied in defending his kingdom against the 
hordes of Gimirr^ or Kimmerians, called Gomer 
in OT, and included by the Assyrians under the 
general title of Manda or ‘Nomads,’ who were 
now pouring into Western Asia. For a time the 
issue seemed doubtful, and a hundred days of 
humiliation and prayei to the gods w^ere ordered 
that the empire might be protected against the 
Khnmerians and their allies, Kastarit of Kar- 
kassi, Mamiti-arsu the Mede, the Minni, and the 
people of Saparda r.nd Asguza (Ash- 
kenaz). At last ili(' Kimmerian was 

overthrown in a (IccI** o b.'i ilo on the northern 
frontier of Assyria, and driven westward into Asia 
Minor. Tli< ri cjursf a cjr ijwiicT' against the Medes. 

In B.O. 677 biaon revolted, but was promptly 
captured and de^iiovcd, and another city, called 
‘the city of l''«ar-hacl(l()ri,’ was built in place of it, 
and colonized w iih o.-iptivcs from Elam and Baby- 
lonia (see Ezr 4^). The following year the king of 
B'ulon and his ally, a Cilician piincc, were beheaded, 
and their heads sent to Nineveh, In the autumn 
Esar-haddon marched into the heart of Arabia, 
through a waterless desert, a distance of more than 
600 miles, and conquered tlie eight kings of Bazu 
and Khazu (the Buz and Hazo of Gn 22^^*^). In 
B.C. 674 he invaded Egypt, and the invasion was 
repeated in the Eebruaiy of the following year. 
In 672 his wife died on the 5th of Adar, and in 670 
came the final attack on Egypt. The Egyptian 
forces were driven before the Assyr. army (from 
the 3rd to the 18th oi Tammuz or June) all the way 


from the frontier to Memphis, being thrice defeated 
with heavy loss ; while Tirhakah, their king, was 
wounded. On the 22nd of Tammuz, Memphis sur- 
rendered, Tirhakah and his son fi.ed to Ethiopia, 
and Egypt became an Assyr. province. In B.C, 668 
it revolted, and while on the march to punish 
it Esar-haddon fell ill, and died on the lOih of 
Marcheshvan (October). His empire was divided 
between two of his sons, Samas-sum-ukin having 
Babylonia, while the rest of the empire passed to 
an older son, Assur-bani-pal, whose suzerainty 
Samas-sum-ukin was called upon to aclmowledge. 
A third son, Assur-mukin-paliya, was raised to 
the priesthood, while a fourth became priest of 
the moon-god at Harran. 

■ . Ties, IV. , Knudtzon, 

A ‘ '3); Meyer, (xB&ch, i. 

4b i /I ' . Ra^ozin, jlssyna, 

3£ . , . ^ V. 448-461; Briver, 

Isaiah^ (‘-‘1 - 1*0 l> i- < 220; Buxton, Side-Lights, 207-213; 

McCurdy, Hist.^ Pioph.^ and the Mon li. 333-350. 

A. H. Satce. 

ESAU. — 1. elder of Isaac’s twin sons. The 

name (‘hairy ’) * is said to have been suggested by 
his appearance at birth (Gn 25^®, J). The surname 
Edom (‘red’, (hiefly to his po&teiity, 

commemorate.. ii 'on.i'ig to Gn 25"^^ (J), the in- 
cident there .)ih referred also, possibly, 

to his red hair. Sayce [see Edom, p. 644*^] derives 
the name from the red colour of the sandstone 
cliffs of Idumaea. The struggle between E. and 
Jacob, prior to birth, t foreshadowed subsequent 
relations between the brothers as well as their 
descendants (see Edom), and was oracularly declared 
to signify that ‘the elder shall serve the younger.’ 
The premature tokens of manly strength were 
: .xv’' ''k.'} of E.’s future. When he grew up, 

I the wUder life of the chase to the 

quieter routine of --'i i uilng at Beersheba. 
He became a ‘man o. : “c ii< \\, i i! expert hunter, 
and eventually chief of a tribe occupying the hilly 
land of Seir, whose Horite inhabitants were dis- 
placed or subdued by E., his followers, and their 
postenty (Gn 25‘^’ 32^* ® 3^ Bt 2^^). 

The main incidents of E.’s life are (1) Sale oj 
Urthright. — Hungry, faint, a' ■] T- ■ ’lirjr a - ;f al n- l 
to die, he arrives one day, a ■ • a p'*"’ 
unsuccessful hunt, at the p; ‘is hjmI rairn, li* - 
his brother cooking lentils, and cries, ‘Let me 
devour some of that same red food.’§ Jacob, 
taking mean advantage of E.’s condition, and 
aware probably of the oracle in Ms own favour, 
demands, as price of the j-(^b ' <‘i renunciation 

I." ' ' The bn ,« • 1 ■ 

, *■ . • his father’s I J ‘ .'•'■i.', , ; • 

haps, also, as in later times, a dt)uhlt! j'orlion of 
V'o iiinony (Dt 2F’), and the douie^-Lic prio-.L- 
hoou '^Nn 3^- Along therewith would naturally, 
in the case of the chosen family, be transmitted 
the covenant blessing, which secured for its pos- 
sessor the divine special favour, Avilh promise of 
Canaan for his > ! • ! > and the honour of convey- 
ing a blessing ■ ■ » ,' i future seed, to ‘ all the 

families of the earrn tun 12® 22^’^* )• Ir U.’s eyes 
the temporal advantages of the birthright were 
distant and shadowy ; to spiritual privilege he was 
apparently insensible. ‘What profit shall the 
birthright do to me ? ’ he cries, and barters it awiiy 

* Ges , Kalisch, etc. Aco. to Pseudo- Jon. 's Targ". ‘ ready 
made,’ from to malfee, or make ready, because E. * was 
born ith hair of head, beard, and teeth.’ 

t Cf thestorv of the Lwins Aensius and Proetus, related by 
Apollo Jorub, De Dear. 0? if? u. 2. 1 

J P 3 .-Jon ’s Targ. records a tradition that it was the day of 
Abraham’s death. 

p ?o Ccs. Li \ * that red , re d thing,’ as if he could not 

*■ > r-'-'!.’! 1 1 0 iTipiT \\(ud 

1 a» n ' .1 o ’> :oo«l n'sy nave been a tempting luxury owing 
Ti) • ( M '‘ti l.ind’ ((rii 2'Jb ass gned to f*he same J docu 

'i ''i- 1.,^ ) 
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with a levity -wMch even the oath exacted by Jacob 
fails to tnr-. into crr-vvty. (2) EJs marnages , — 
One who *; O'-; birthright J as heir of 

Abraham, was* not likely to value highly con- 
nexion with Abiaham’s kindred. He associated 
I’.j.jly Canaanites, who were ‘strangers from 
the '"neti-' of promise,’ and, at the age of 40, 
married two Hittite wives, Judith and Basemath, 
to the grief of his parents, who could not forget 
Abraham’s anxiety to avoid such alliances. After- 
wards, when Jacob had been directed by Isaac to 
seek a wife among tl.eir kinsfolk in Paddan, E., 
in hope of pro{>itis L:ng his parents, married, in the 
lifetime of his nrst two wives, his cousin Mahalath, 
dauglitci of Ishmael.'*’ Of these wives five sons were 
bom (Gn 36^^*)- (3) Lu •; ’ blessing.-- 

When Isaac’s death r ■ ■ y i\ j h .1 E. 

seems to have realized the tempo i. » ' the 
benediction. Hot forgetting (Gn gnor- 

ing his bargain with Jacob, he enters readily into 
Isaac’s plan for the bestowal of the blessing on 
his favourite first-bora. When the blessing is lost 
through Jacob’s repulsive artifice, and E. receives 
a lower benediction, f ..I ' ‘g he would live 
by the spoils of war a; . ■ . (J, ■ , he resolves to 

slay his brother after Isaac’s death, ^ and thus 
regain all he has lost. (4) Reconciliation with 
Jacob and final departure from Canaan. — Dnring 
Jacob’s sojourn in Paddan, E., while retaining 
connexion with Canaan (Gn 36®), seems to have 
become a ‘duke’ in Seir (Gn 32®). ^ When Jacob 
is on his way back to the S. of P^., E. meets him 
with 400 men. It is not clear that his purpose 
was hostile, as Jacob supposed : the men may 
have been mustered for war against Hontes. 
Twenty years had intervened since J.’s departure ; 
time is a ^^eat healer ; and E.’s wrath may have 
been mollified by success. Any remaining ani- 
mosity was appeased by Jacob’s abundant gifts 
(which had the aspect of tribute), and vanished at 
the sight of the prostrate brother. ‘ E. ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him’ (Gn 33^). They met once more, in 
peace, at Isaac’s funeral, after which E., partly 
‘ because their substance was too great for them 
to dwell together,’ severed his connexion with 
Canaan, and made Seir his permanent abode (36®). 

The epithet ‘profane’ (He 12^®), § i.e. 

uneoEsecrated, secular (Lv 10^®, 1 S 2P, Soph. 
(Ed. Col, 10), rather than blasphemous, supplies a 
key to E,’s character and histoiy. Prank and 
manly, affectionate ji'k’ *f sj .’*>■. generous, 
irascible but not v) -‘j I. ■'’s naturally 

lovable, and exhibits materials out of which a fine 
character mi^ht have been developed. But he 
di-/ s ri<; .< )':•! u 1 {i-<;'iration or God-ward bent ; 
no M --0 o' I’.n.’.o. liii’i!'— or devout surrender to 
dhine guidmce, sucii as Jacob, amid grave faults, 
exoinpiifies. Trrs biok of consecration leaves E. 
subject to animal appetite ; leads him into 
secularizing, if not demoralizing, alliance with 
Canaanites; renders him careless of spiritual 
blessing and insensible to high ideals; causes 
his conduct to be dominated by impulse, not 
regulated by principle ; and prevents tnat moral 

♦ The differences in felie names and parentage of E,'s wives, aa 
mven in On 26®^ 28^ and $6^ axe due, perhaps, not to divergent 
traditions (for these passwg’ea are all assigned to the same 
‘source/ PI, but (1) to double names, (2) to errors in taranscrip- 
tion by the editor of the documents. 

t The vsords in Gn 27-^ may mean either (partithely) that E.’8 
dwelling would be ‘ of the fatness' or Cprj\ati\el\0 ‘away from 
the rafne&s ’ The latter suits better the character of Seir. 

t Gn 36 (P) buggcbis, when talcen by itself, that E.*s departure 
to Seir looK plai e only after Jacob's return lo Canaan, not before 
it, as .12*' (J) int.mates ; but if we suppose that, so long as Isaac 
La ed, ~ , ' ” i ’ .i- ch in Seir, retained an abode in 

Can., ' ■ ; ( " 

§ If ‘fornicator ' in this verse refer to E (which is 

doubtfid), t Tfi lef is either to his marriages with idolatresses, or 
to Heb traditions o his gross immorality. 


growth through which Jacob, originally far less 
amiable, is transformed from a triclcy ‘ suppianter 
into Israel, a prince of God. Even E.’s naturaj 
frankness and generosity fail him, when he tries, 
without Jacob’s knowledge, to obtain the blessing 
virtually forfeited, and resolves to slay his brother, 
not in the first heat of resentment, hut prudently, m 
cool blood, after Isaac’s death has removed the peiil 
of paternal curse. His later pacification — the out- 
come, directly, of affectionate impulse— was prob- 
ably due also to the conviction that the head of a 
host of 400 had, after all, ic^i J'olhTig through 
being supplanted by one v, ^ >(i coveted 
blessmg, after twenty years, had made only a 
successiul cattle-breeder. 

Some modern critics * regard the history of E. 
and Jacob as more or less mythical. Ewald 
supposes the details about E. were suggested by 
the rough nature of Idumsea (Tps^ Seir=rougli), 
and by the later relations of Edom and Israel, 
Kuenen lays stress on the representation of E. 
and Jacob (with ■ j in Gn) as ‘pro- 

genitors of tribes’ — a ‘theory of the origin of 
nations ’ which ‘ the historical sens ■ 
day rejects.’ Families, he declares, ^ - , 

not so much by r..:’ a- 1 y 

and combination with other : >• •'" 

discussion of the ' "" estion, see Ikibe. As 

regards Esau in (1) the roughness of 

Edomite territory may be reasonably traced to 
the disposition of a progenitor whose rough 
strengtii suoiiipiod hhii to choose an abode suited 
to his lialiir'-.* ^2) Nothing in Gn precludes the 
supposition that the Edomites (as well as the 
Israelites) included within their communities the 
descendants of retainers and irnniigriints. (3) It 
is difficult to believe that legends containing so 
much that is derogatory to the venerated J acob, 
and favours ^ ' c I ; * I’* , to the ancestor of 

unfriendly I .» “■ .‘^row up nmo-ig thr 

Jews. Of the stories and features oi < '.“’isMj'’ 
which would naturally cluster round. E.’s name in 
Heb. circles, we have specimens in Habbinical 
writings which represent E. as thief, ^ fornicator, 
blasphemer, etc., a ■ ‘n "In _ * I'mssinsin 

one day, as giving .■ ‘u ‘ ’■ .o*‘ venison, 

and biting Jacob after tlie latter’s return. f The 
imf Mi'r.li.y of Gn in revealing much that is 
r:, ip( five 'about E. and repulsive (even to an 
Eastern mind) about Jacob, suggests a substanti- 
ally historical record which could hold its ground 
in spite of its (to the Jews) unpalatable character. 

Literature (in addition to 'a - ' iT i ■' ’ 

D/In.rnn, and Dcr'/v’' (-n (7»- . , ’ ‘ / ' 

; ha^rar in J </'' O' J/" : F' ' ■ ■ . 

C »x.yj "/r.'w l-'ur r:''o: • 

0/''(tr A'frrnnii' •, ' 1'), Vo. 1(1 / • .> . "i, '<», 

Jacobs, Studies m Bibl Arcftceology, 48-63, 

2. (’H(raii), 1 Es Ezr 2®, Neh 7^. 

H. COWAK. 

ESCHATOLOGY (rd ^(r%ara, the last things ). — 
Eschatology gives an account of the final condition 
of man and the world as this is represented m 
scripture. The idea of a final condition of man- 
kind and the world rests on the other idea that 
history is a moral process, with a goal towards 
which it is moving. In scripture this moral pro- 
cess is specifically a redemptive process, of which 
the author and the finisher is God, He Himself being 
the end towards which mankind is being drawn, for 
the perfection of man lies in full fellowship with 
God ; and the perfection of man is reflected m, and 
subserved by, anew condition of the world, which is 
transhgured -with his redemption. In this view 

* Etrald, Eist of Isr bk 3 sec. i. C ; Kiienen, Rel. of Isr. 

11 ; ’ ■ ' Tgfjrcits, Enj?. tr. 1 1 L) 9 . 

+ Sde ■ , on He 12i6, and bj 

Stanley, Jeuuh Church, i. p. 47. 
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the Messianic idea and hope becomes an important 
element in eschatology ; but in OT, at least in its 
earlier portions, the Messianic is not yet so de- 
veloped as to be a constant feature in the eschato- 
logical picture, much less that * its 

whole colour to the picture. The ’ « .! . .)d — 

* salvation belongeth unto the Lord ’ (Ps 3) ; and 
if the Messiah anywhere be redeemer or king of 
the redeemed people, he is so in virtue of the 
divine in him, as being in some way God in mani- 
festation (Is 9^-^). The nomenclature, therefore, 
of some_ writers, who employ eschatological and 
Messianic as synonymous terms, is somewhat 
confusing ; for, though this terminology he more 
and more justified as revelation advances, there 
are many eschatological passages even in late 
‘ . * ^hich there is not only no mention of 

■’ u . . ■ Messiah, but in which there is no 
reason to suppose that the idea of a personal 
Messiah lay as a presupposition in the background 
of the author’s thought. The OT reveals its con- 
ceptions piecemeal. Its writers are like subordin- 
ate workmen, each absorbed in his own pjsrji, uh i 
task, in polishing a corner or carving a c nnirici 
wreathing a pillar ; it is only when the master- 
builder appears, with the full idea of the house in 
his mind, that each of the separate parts takes its 

S lace in the budding. While, therefore, every 
lessianic passage is eschatological, there are 
many eschatological passages not Messianic. 

Beshh - ( '■> ‘ the ■’ ' Aws of the 

final c i !■: » • i.. . imgs, . ■ _ may take j 

notice of thv. p'u Twirii n.«, *■ '* ■ 

or the runic'iK'l ( (»miroi,oiK- an .i ' 

condition is ushered m ; or it may go a step farther 
back and refer to the moral forces bringing about 
these manifestations and revealed in them. In 
OT physical nature has no meaning of its own ; it 
is a mere medium for the transmission and mani- 
festation of moral impulses ; and the same is true 
in a sense of ^ . ! o bi-' .bi-, I hough men and 
nations act ' (j ■: i ■*'. < all their move- 
ments are hi' ^ I . Jir'd h\ (i ii, the First and 

the Last (Is 43^-). The final condition of men 
and the world is therefore regarded in OT less as 
the perfect issue of a gradual ethical advancement 
in the mind of men and the nations than as the 
result of an interposition, or a chain of inter- 
positions, on the part of God, though these inter- 
ositions, under whatever external forms they may 
e revealed, are of course all moral. 

The EsGHAXOLoaY oe OT may be treated under 
two heads : The eschatology of the People, and 
the eschatology of the individual Person. As the 
People in their final condition have necessarily 
some relation to the nations, the eschatolo^ of 
the People widens out in many m;i -ji.m - Io he an 
eschatology of mankind and the ’A)* '-i ; v.hile, on 
the other hand, owing to the !«■ .*! i** •. j.h •! 

OT. ] n'(h‘iilarl> i\\ the prophets, ib.'' im •« I 
Hii.ijiii If! vrith God is : ii.f i".* 

escfiatology of the individual Pers-oii in <1 '•i m i io i 
from the People is little developed, and some of 
the that appear to relate to it are uncer- 

tain lU ni(\‘Hiirig. In other words, the eschatology 
of the People is the doctrine of the iicifeclion of 
the kingdom of God upon the earth, wlide the 
eschatology of the individual Pei son is the doctrine 
of Immortality. 

I. Eschatology of tee People.— Though 
formally the people came into existence only at 
the Exodus, yet ideally it already existed in the 
patriarclial family from Ahraham downwards 
(Is 4P), and some of the widest hopes and aspira- 
tions cherished by the people in later times in 
regard to their place in the religious history of 
mankind are already expressed in connexion with 
Ahraham. But previous to the time when, by a 


! . ** hvine selection, the religious destinies 

r -ri V .n were entrusted to his family, some 
eschatological intimations wci c It is char- 

acteristic of all these early i<ili i‘)v> that they 
are general holh Ir and in regard to time. 

The earliest oi ihcri, i nc piomise that the seed of 
the woman would bruise the head of the serpent 
(Gn 3^®), bears upon the family of mankind uni- 
versally. It may not he easy to say what sense 
our first parents or even Israelitisn readers put 
into these words. The fulness of meaning which 
we are now able to express by them, and the mdi- 
vidual application of ‘the seed of the woman’ 
which %ve can make, can hardly have been sug- 
gested to them. But they would be assured that 
the family of mankind would have the upper hand 
in the struggle against the author of their calami- 
tous transgression ; and as the meaning and 
conseq^uenees of what had befallen them became 
clearer, so would their conception of what was 
meant by bruising the serpent’s head, and how alone 
that could be done. Equally universalistic, though 
more definite in regard to the means of its accom- 
plishment, is the promise given to Abraham, * In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed ’ 
(Gn 12®). Such a promise could not soon be ful- 
filled, and there might he room for conjecture even 
as to the manner of fulfilment ; yet the patiiaich, 
knowing wherein his own blessedness l.iy, in hi> 
knowledge of God and fellowship with Him, would 
surmise that through his seed this true knowledge 
of God would reach all peoples. The sense is 
little altered if for ‘ be blessed ’ we render ‘ bless 
themselves,’ i,e. wish for themselves the same 
blessings as Abraham and his seed are seen to 
enjoy (cf. Nn 23^®). Some other passages, such as 
the Blessing of Noah (Gn international, 

religious prominence being ' • I’ ■ >" imily of 

Shemj while others, such a> . i- !.■ ■ “.if Jacob 

and Moses (Gn 49. T)t 33). are* , having 

respect to the filnce </i i ho iribes in Canaan. The 
phrase ‘the last days’ ( d'd^d describes the 
farthest future into which the eye of the seer 
reaches, and may have difierent senses. In Gn 49^ 
it refers to the final disposition of the tribes in 
Canaan (though 49^*^ may have a wider outlook; 
see Prophecy) ; while in Is 2® it refers to the final 
condition of the family of mankind, when all 
nations shall appeal to the God of Jacob as the 
righteous arbiter in all international causes. 
Dt 32 ends with the hope of the victory of Israel 
over all its enemies, and in his Last Words (2 S23) 
David expresses the assurance that under Ms 
family a kiiigdcmi of Eiglitcou''ije<'S will arise. 

The Day of the Lord.— In the 8ili century B.c. 
the faith of Israel was virtually complete. Amos 
taught that God is Righteousness ; Hosea, that He 
is Love ; Isaiah, that He is the Lord the King, who 
has founded His kingdom in Zion, on the throne of 
which shall sit for e\ er one of the house of David, 
the Prince of Peace, filled with the fulness of the 
Spirit of God (Is 9. 11 ). But besides this Messianic 
eschatology belonging to the second period of 
Isaiah’s career, there is another belonging to the 
earliest period (chs. 2. 3), which he calls ‘the Day 
of the Lord.’ The prophet does not expre?^l\ 
combine the two, though they are probably to be 
regarded the one as the dark side and the other as 
the light side of the same cloud of judgment. In 
the earlier chapters he moves more among prin- 
ciples, moral necessities; in the second period 
(cn. 7 ff.) the actors are already on the scene who 
shall carry out the programme which in his first 
days he perceived to be inevitable. The phrpsc 
‘the Day of the Loid’ is first heard in the mouths 
of the people (Am The term ‘ day’ is much 

used in Arabic of a battle day, as the day of Badr, 
Ohod, and the like, and so in Heb. ‘the day oi 
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Midian * (Is 9*), and this may he its primary mean- 
ing. The day of the Lord to the popular mmd 
would he the day when J" their God would 
interpose in their behalf to deliver them. The 
deliverance would be primarily from external 
hostile 0,1 i'\ "-lo hut internal social miseries 
might ..o : m ''.di J. The idea and the plirase 
may thus he very ancient, though they appear 
first in Amos. All that the phrase connotes mthe 
mouth of the people is the sense of misery and 
oppiession, the belief that only their God can 
deliver them, faith in His power, and a hope or 
conviction of TT- * * v *(-• '. though 

on what thh' i oes not 

appear. But to the prophets of this age J" is 
a purely ethical Being, the moral ruler of Is^^ael 
and the nations, and the sin of Israel and the 
world demands His intervention. Hence the first 
aspect of the day of the Lord is always a day of 
Judgment- But judgment is not an end in itself j 
it is only in order to redemption, and behind the 
sto: “ : V“ ■ there always rises clear the day 

of i ’ s> ‘ ■- : conception of the sin of the 

world which compels the intervention of the Judge 
differs in Afferent prophets. In Amos it is social 
and civil unrighteousness ; in Hosea, religious un- 
faithfulness ; in Isaiah, insensibility to the majesty 
of the CTeat King, who must interpose to bring the 
sense of Himself home to men’s minds. 

‘ The day of the Lord ’ is an < >*< 1' idea ; 

the phrase cannot he rendered * a aay oi me Lord,’ 
as ii any great calamity or judgment felt to be 
impending might be so named ; the ‘day’ is that 
0 f i*i i ilia. Ji' 1 ( I ;in i versal j udgment. But, of course, 
a prophet^s presentiment of its nearness might not 
be realized ; the crisis which he saw impending 
and deemed the great ‘ day ’ itself, or the beginning 
of it, might pass over and the ‘ day ’ he deferred. 
But this fact should not lead w ' the 

prophets call any g: f r W'-Ir ‘ o! j; ( i .»j the 
name of ‘the dayo.' liu. Lord.’ Again, the term 
‘ day,’ if it originally meant battle day, suggests 
the presence of .-oi-ie loc whom God uses as His in- 
strument of judgment. This feature, however, is 
not always present in descriptions of the day. 
Sometimes the terrors of the day of the Lord are 
lepresented as due to His manifestation of Himself 
and the convulsions of nature that accompany His 
appearing, ‘when He ariso" to loM’bly ibc 

earth’ {Is But at o']‘cr lie 

supernatural gloom and terror-^ il.a • Mir oii ! I irii 
when He appears, He is represented as using some 
fierce, distant nation as the instrument by which 
He executes His finlginent fis 13, Zeph). The 
judgment of ilie day of ilie Lord is a judgment on 
the Known world, jiikI l3ic nation that executes the 
judgment is some wild people emerMg from the 
darK places of the earth lyiiig beyond the confines 
of the known world,* Once more, when the pro- 
phets speak of the day of the Lord they always 
regard it as near (Is IS®, J1 2^). The coming of 
the ‘ day ’ itself was a settled belief, but of its time 
knew no man; the presentiment of its nearness 
was awakened in the mind of the piophet by what 
he saw of the moral condition of man kind or of the 
cf/ 0 !atiori.s of God in the world. To one prophet 
the jii'-.Ufihilily of men to the niajesby of the Lord 
the King seems so frightful that He must interpose 
to cast do-\\ui everything that is high, so that He 
alone shall be exalted in that day (Is 2. 3) ; to 
another He is so visibly operating in the eonvul'^ions 
of the nations that His full manifestation of Him- 
self seems at hand (Is 13, Zeph) ; while to a third 
the severe natural calamiti^ with which He is 
visiting His people .sgcmii the tokens and heralds of 
His final jiHigiiicnt t J1 1. 2). The prophets’ hearts 

• Davidsor, Xah, Hah, and Zeph in * Cambridge Bible,* p, 
X18 ; Driver, Joel and Ainos in same series, p 186. 


were filled with great religious issues, with pre- 
sentiments of the future of the world in God’s 
hand. Thes( were so vivid in their 

hearts that they were constantly looking for the 
fulfilment of them. And thus when the currents 
of providence, often too sluggish to their eager 
eyes, received a sudden quickening, when great 
events were moving and J'^ visibly interposing 
in the affairs of the world, they felt that He was 
taking to Him His great power. It was hut a step 
or two when the kingdom would be the Lord’s. 

(1) In the pre-exilic prophets the day of the Lord 
is a judgment primarily on Israel (Am 3^), though 
it also embraces the nations. It is Israel’s national 
dissolution, though the dissolution is only in order 
to a new reconstruction. The sinners of the people 
shall be destroyed, and a poor and humble people 
left behind (Zeph S'®, Is 2. 3, Hos 4^ 238>’-.;. (2) 
With the Exile the judgment on Israel seemed to 
have been fulfilled, and ,1 . ■ ' ■ i ’ and at the 

period of the Restoratio.' \ ‘ . of the day 

of the Lord is representea as laiimg on the heathen 
world, and its issue is Israel’s redemption (Is 13, 
Hag, Zee 1-8). And h' ^ i- '.f; -! expressed 
in passages where tl^ j ■ ' is not 

formally mentioned (Is 40 ff. , Ps 93-99). (3) But after 
the Kestoration, when Israel was again a people, 
and the old internal antagonisms and wrongs once 
more manifested themselves, prophets have to 
threaten it anew with the refiner’s fire of the Bay 
of the Lord (Mai Still, though in the post- 

exilic literature the jufigmeut is also a sifting of 
Israel itself (e.y. Ps 50), ii is mainly regarded as 

E II : heathen world, and issues m Israel’s 
. the restoration of the Diaspora (Bn 

This idea largely pervades the later Psalms. 

"DooItv-ci < V J -l.lv I ■ . \ *'1'*" ' " 


} '] ;ii op:« they . ■ « '• ■*( iv/‘ I.i . 'M‘ i'- 

Ihey give back, in thanksgiving, in praise, and 
often m prayer, the faiths and hopes already 
contained in the mind of the community and long 
cherished. And these hopes and faiths are in the 
main » (’ I \ When the Psalms speak of 
, I (1® 7‘5ff*852® etc.), and of the meek 
* I ii :i I earth (37^^), of the nearness of the 
day of the wicked (37^®), of seeing (yod’s face in 
righteousness (17^®), of the uprigh 1 ' 

speedily over the unrighteous (49-^*), ana much of 
the same kind, they ar I ‘ ‘ ' 

never before expressed, . u. ‘ ' .f:.'-' .« « 

of a faith as old. at least as the prophets of the 8th 
cent., the certj inly of a judgment of God (Is 1^^* 
2. 3), and of ilie behind it of a kingdom of 
lighteoiHni'-^^ (I« P® 9*^ 11^*), and peace (is 2- O'* 11®), 
and everlasting joy (Is 9®, Hos 2^®^*)* 

To follow the scripture statements regarding 
the Bay of the Lord through llio (inoe iwriod? 
just mentioned would lead to nnii li m [x i u:on : ii 
will be enough to state some gcmiai poiiii^ con- 
nected with the Bay. The Bay oi iii.‘ Loid i" 11 
time for manifesting Himself, for di^laying His 
character, for performing His work, His short and 
strange work upon the earth. ‘ The Lord of Hosts 
hath a day upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
and he shall be brought low . . . and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day ’ (Is 2^^. ^^). 

1. As it was a day of the manifestation of J'', 
God of Israel, in His fulness and therefore in a way 
to realize His purposes, wdiich with Israel and even 
with the world ^^ere those of grace, it is funda- 
mentally a day of joy to Isram, and even to the 
world — ‘ the Lord is king, let the earth rejoice, 
let the multitude of the Isles be glad thereof. 
Say among the nations, The Lord is King ; let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad ’ (Ps 96). 
That J'' should reign, and that He should come to 
the earth as kin^, must, in spite of all the terrors 
that might attend His coining, bring to the worl^ 
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a pervading gladness. For the falsehood and in- 
justice thit had cursed the earth so long would 
disappear, and the longing of men, who were ever 
in words or sighs saying, Show us the Father, 
would be satisfied. But it would be a day of joy 
above all to Israel, His people, when He should 
plead her cause, for the day of vengeance was in His 
heart and the year of His redeemed was come. 
Naturally, an accompaniment of the manifestation 
of J" was the of the idols—* On that 

day men shall cak tneir idols of silver and their 
idols of gold to the moles and to the bats ’ (Is 2^). 
^ But in the view of the those gigantic 

oppressions, the empires o. \ \ ,tt and Babylon, 

were but projections of their idolatry, with its 
ciuelties and licentiousness and pride. The later 
prophet Daniel expresses this idea in a graphic 
figure when he represents the heathen monarchies 
under the symbol of various savage beasts, while 
the kingdom of God is represented under the image 
of a man. 

2. To those in Israel who looked for His coming, 
apart from the natural terrors of it, it was unmixed 
joy (Hab 3). And it would have been so to all 
Israel had fidelity to their God been universal. 
But this was far from being the condition of Israel. 
There were many who belonged to Israel only in 
race. They w^ere filled from the East, and sooth- 
pyers like the Philistines. They imitated the 
idolatries and practised the sins of the nations. 
Hence the !■!>;'! ' warn the people against a 
superficial ^ ■*! of the Day of the Lord, as if 

it would be a mere interference of J" in behalf of 
His people as a nation, and not a revelation of His 
, righceous — *Woe unto you that desire 

the day of ; !io i.oixl. Wherefore ■will ye have the 
day of the Lord ? It is darkness and not light ; as 
if a man did flee from a lion and a bear met him ’ 
(Am 5’®). Hence the Day is first of all judgment, 
and only through this salvation. Sometimes one 
side is made prominent and sometimes another, 
the side of judgment (as has been said) in the pre- 
exile prophets, and the other side in prophets later 
down {e.g. Ob ^), It is around the Day as one of 
judgment^ that all the terrible pictures of gloom 
and the dissolution of nature are gathered (Is 2. 3. 
13. 24, Hos 108, Am 5^8, J1 2^- 3, Zeph 1). These 

convulsions in nature which nci o* •; : m- |]|(» Day of 
the Lord may not be all to : , » n;- 1 ri- s m the 
same wajr, but the general ■-! :i n- :si- ui:-: the 
universe is a human world ; man is the head of 
creation, and creation is virtually the earth ; the 
, heavens are a meie appendage of the earth, sub- 
serving the moral life of mankind — being for signs 
and seasons, and days and years. J-lcnce in man’s 
judgment the worid'siifibrs dis^oluti(m, and in his 
redemption it is renewed and transfiguicd. 

, 3. As has been said, the coming of the Day was 

' an article of faith as much as our belief in the 
Last Day, but the presentiment of its nearness was 
awakened by what the prophet perceived around 
him ; the moral condition of the world (Is 2. 3, 

, Mic 3), God’s operations among the nations of the 
' earth (Is 13, Zeph 1), His judgments on TTis |,('•■’llc 
(J1 1. 2), or the beginnings of ilieir rcdcnipi.o’i 
already experienced at the Ko-iwiarion, ^^'I(h 
led to the hope of His full manifestation to dwell 
‘ in His House when it should be prepared (Hag, 
Zee). Naturally, though the Day of the Lord 
was a crisis, and itself of brief duration, the phrase 
, ‘that day’ is often used to cover the period 

j ushered in by the day. This is the period of 

final perfection and blessedness. It is identical 
with what in other passages is the Messianic 
I age, and with the ideal condition following the 
Bestoration as conceived by such prophets as 
Deutero - Isaiah (Is 60). It is a period entirely 
homogeneous. There are no occurrimces ■within 
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it. It has characteristics, but no internal de- 
velopment. It is a period of light and peace 
and the knowledge of God, which covers the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. Subsequent 
revelation has broken up the coming of the 
Messiah into a coming and a coming again, and 
history has intercalated between the two an 
age full of developments and vast changes. But 
the prophets embrace all in one period over which 
there hangs a di-vine light. The characteristics 
they assign to the Messianic age or the period 
introduced by the Day of the Lord are in the 
main those characteristics which we assign to 
the age which the second '‘t-' ' ’all introduce. 
These characteristics are . «*-■, of the first 

coming, the natural expansion of its principles; 
and^ to the prophets the principles and theii 
realization all seem condensed into one point. 

4. The- prophets are not interested i’ 
mere predictions of external events or t 
of the world, but in setting before the people 
the moral development and issues of the kingdom ; 
and just as the Day of the Lord seems to tnem to 
issue out of the conditions of the world of their 
own day, so they sometimes bring dovm the moral 
issues of the kingdom upon an external condition of 
the world such as it was in their own time. There 
is perfect roidi-ci'jg of moral principles, but the 
condition of I'po uoi!(i in its i •’. ! and the 
like remains unchanged. But ‘ this is 
not the case. 

(a) A constant feature in the eschatological 
picture is Israel’s restoration to its own land. 
The Lord will say to the North, Give up ; and to 
the South, Keep not back : biiiig my sons from far, 
and my ilr ,!;«!■'- • Tml:! the cuds of {ho earth ; even 
every one t-nat is called by my name (Is 43®). And 
in this land all earthly blessings attend the people 
(Aju 9^^"^®) ; they attain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall nee away (Is 35^® 65^®) 
The people are also truly the people of God— 

‘ Thy people shall be aU righteous’ ; ‘ In the Lord 
shall all tne seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
glory ’ (Is 45^). The people’s restoration to ever- 
lastmg felicity and their righteousness are but 
different sides of the same thiug. Cast out because 
of their sins, they are restored because of their 
righteousness, rd .loigh the righteousness be one 
bestowed on liuis! God (Is 43-^-); their 
restoration is the outer side of their jiishricatioii, 
the token to their o-wn heart and to the eN es of the 
nations that th^ are in truth now the people of 
God (Is 61® 65™). The question how in our day 
we are to interpret such prophecies is a double 
one. It is a question, first, of what the prophets 
meant. And to this question there can be but one 
answer — ^their meaning is the literal sense of their 
■words. They spoke of the people Israel and of the 
land of Canaan, and predicted the restoration of 
the people to their land, and their everlasting 
abode there -with their God in the midst of them. 
This was their view in their day of the final con- 
dition of the people. Of course, to tlie prophets 
the essential thing was the spiritual perfection and 
, blessedness of the people given by the presence 
j among them of their God in His fulness, but they 
were unable to conceive this except as reflected in 
an external condition of the people. The other 
question is how we may expect these OT prophecies 
to be fulfilled now that the NT dispensation is 
come. There is no question as to the meaning of 
the OT prophecies ; the question is how far this 
meaning is now valid. The question is not one to 
he dogmatic on, hut we should naturally say that 
it is to he decided hy the princij^les of the NT 
dispensation. The only NT writer who seems 
formally to argue the question is St. Paul (Ro 
9-11). Now, he argues only on the snirltiial side 
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of tlie Abrahamic covenant, ox rather lie regards 
the covenant as an exclusively spiritual or redemp- 
tive instrument (see art. Covenant, last par.). 
Those, therefore, who, in avlvceatlng the idea^ of 
the Bestoration of Israel to ‘vhch* land, think 
themselves entitled to reason on the material side 
of the covenant (the promise of the land), cannot 
plead the apostle’s authority nor his example. 
It may he made a question, indeed, whether his 
reasoning does not exclude theirs, for his view 
appears to he that the covenant from the moment 
it took effect was a purely spiritual and redemptive 
deed. To his mind the covena" ■; guM." 'ji* ■> the 
final salvation of Israel. The •>. C-o. is 

historical and continuous. It was planted in 
Ahraham, f*'d -J ' ■ i*- ^ Israel was the 
church, and v,* ; ‘if the Gentiles he 

in it, they have been grafted in ; and if some of the 
natural branches he meantime broken off, God is 
able to graft them in again ; and this He wUl do, 
‘and so all Israel shall be saved.’ This is St. 
Paul’s manner of stating the idea of Deutero-Isaiah, 
that the true knowledge of the true God has heen 
given once for all to Israel, and given to he the 
heritage of mankind. If the OT prophecies are to 
he brought into the argument, the order in which 
they place things must he observed. That order 
is, first, I’glitcoiisness and faith, and then restora- 
tion to Canaan. A return of Jews to Canaan 
while stni in unbelief, however interesting a thing 
in itself, does not come into contact with OT 
prophecy. 

(o) Another feature in the eschatological picture 
is the relation of the nations to Israel and their 
God. In some prophecies, especially those that 
are '* m their character, there is the 

idea •>' i . : attack on Israel by the nations, 
and a great conflict near Jerusalem or in Canaan, 
in which the nations are overthrown and destroyed 
(£zk 38. 39, J1 3, Zee 14, Ob v.^®. Bn). But 
usually the nations are represented as attaching 
themselves to Israel, drawn either by the right- 
eousness and humanity of the Messianic King (Ps 
72), or convinced that the God of Israel is God 
alone (Is 2) — a conviction which they receive in i 
various ways, as through J'^’s terrible revelation of 
Himself (Zeph 3®* Is ), hut chiefly through 
the teaching of Israel, the servant of the Lord, 
who becomes the light of the nations, and the 
peoples wait on His arm (Is 42® 49® 60*®^* 51^- 60). 
But while already iu the OT the Gentiles are 
fellow -heirs of salvation with Israel, the racial 
distinction is not obliterated. Jews and Gentiles 
do not amalgiiimite into one people or church — 
Israel ^ inhcnt«5 tlui Gentiles’ (Is 54®), ‘the king- 
dom is ^ven to the people of the saints of the 
Ti ’ ’ (Bn The nations occupy a 

. 1 ■ place. There may he different shades 
of view in different passages. Of course, when 
Ihe prophets wrote, Isram alone possessed the 
knowledge of the true God, and its place was 
that of benefactor of the nations, while theirs 
was that of recipients of blessing from Israel. 
Therefore the nations do homage to Israel, but 
it is to Israel as having the only true God within 
it -y ‘ they shall make supplication unto thee, 
saying. Surely God is in thee ; and there is none 
else, no God ’ (Is 45^^ 49^, cf. If 60» 61»). 

5. From what has been said, it can be seen 
what general conceptions the OT contributes to 
Christian ILchatoIogy. They are such as these ; 
(1) the manifestation or advent of God; (2) the 
universal rsi ; (3) behind the judgment the 

coming >i’ r.ho perfect kmgdom of the Lord, when 
all Israel shall be saveA and when the nations 
shall be partakers of their salvation ; and (4) the 
finality and eternity of this condition, that which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people 


being the Presence of God in the midst of them — 
this last point . ■ i g to the Christian idea 

of heaven. A1 i ' « - j « of the people as^ a 

people. The people ^ is immortal and its life 
eternal; and this life is conceived as lived in tins 
world, though this world ti an '■figured — a new 
heavens and a new earth (Is Go"). But are the 
individtials of the people immortal, or is their 
life, howe'' ' and blessed, yet finally 

closed by . ' probable that in most 

passages the prophets have in view the destinies 
of the people as a unity, the ultimate ^ fate of 
individuals not being present to their mind. In 
some passages, however, the destiny of the in- 
dividual is referred to, and a progress of idea 
may be observed, though, owing to the uncertain 
authorship of the passages, it may be precarious to 
infer at once that the more advanced are the 
later. In Is 65-°^* only a very prolonged life 
appears promised, ‘ the days of a tree,’ he that 
dieth at a hundred years shall die a child (cf. 
Zee 8^). But in the , j . ■ . 1 ^ passage Is 24-27 
death is represented i t •• . ' ■ ‘ the Lord will 

swallow up death for ever ’ (2o®) ; and the promise 
extends to the nations as well as to Israel (ver.®® ). 
The conception of a resurrection first appears in 
the prophets, who speak of a resuscitation of the 
dead nation (Hos 6, Ezk 37). In Is 26^®, however, 
the literal resurrection of individuals is predicted. 
This is the complement of the Restoration of the 
living members of the people. And in Bn 12 a 
resurrection both of the just and unjust is pro- 
phesied, though it remains somewhat uncertain 
whether the resurrection be universal, or be only 
of those who, in the j^receding troublous times, 
had been specially promment, whether on the side 
of righteousness or of evil. 

II. EscHATOLoar of the Individual Person, 
— One of the stra ’ ^ • * OT is the little 

place which the . . he has, and his 

tendency to lose himself in larger wholes, such as 
the tribe or the nation. When in earlier times the 
individual approached death, he felt that he had 
received the olessing of life from God and had 
enjoyed it in His communion ; his sojourn with 
God had come to an end, he was old and full of 
days, and he acquiesced in death, however strange 
Ms acquiescence may seem to us. He consoled 
himself with the thought that he did not all die — 
‘The memory of the righteous is blessed’ (cf. Is 
56^ ®). He lived, too, in his children and in his 
people. He saw the good of Israel; his spirit 
lived, and the w'ork of his hands was established. 
The great subject was the people, the nation ; 
J" had established His covenant with the nation, 
and the individual was blessed in the blessing and 
fortune of the whole. And he was content to have 
poured his little stream of life and service into the 
tide of national life, and in some degree to have 
swelled it. This was particularly the case, so far as 
can be judged, in earlier times. But when the nation 
came to an end with the Captivity, when national 
life and religion no more existea, the individual 
rose to his own piopf'r pl.-co r-id rights, and felt 
his own worth fU’d jc- I Though the 
nation had falhm the indiv icurL remained, and 
J'' and religion remained, though religion reTnaiiiod 
only in the heart of the indivianal. The religious 
unit, formerly the people, now became more and 
more the single person, and the truths regarding 
duty and responsibility, and the hopes of the future, 
enunciated bv the prophets in regard to the people, 
were ai>propriated by the individual to himself. 

In regard to the Eschatology of the individual 
person there are two things which require to be 
carefully distinguished. There are, certain 
ideas regarding death and the state of the dead 
lying in the popular mind, though cherished by 
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all classes, the righteous as well as others, alike. 
These ideas are common to Israel with some other 
Shemitic peoples. They have in themselves no 
moral ’ . But some of them, such as 

the ide‘; * ■■■, person, though he died, was not 

extinguished, but still subsisted as a person, how- 
ever shadowy the state of subsistence was; and 
the other idea, that the dead person, T ■■■ '*^1 

subsisting, was in death cut off from i ■ 
with the living, whether men or God *■ .! . 

formed points to which the aspirations of the pious 
might attach themselves, whether in the way of 
development, as of the first id(‘{j, or as 

against the second idea. And, !.'!( iv are 

the aspirations, intuitions, or inferences of the 
pious mind itself. It is only these that can pro- 
perly be called OT teaching. Such aspirations 
and intuitions may be either intellectual or emo- 
tional, that is, virtually, either ethical or relimous, 
even of the religious is ethical, 
idea is the moral one : God and 
man are moral beings, their relation is moral ; the 
universe is a moral constitution, the stage where 
God displays His righteousness, and where man 
sees God’s face in righteousness. Kighteousness 
must win, and • - is eternal (Is 51®). 

This is the idea i'i;n umlorl the Book of Job 
and such Psalms as 37. 49. and 73. There are 
thus three things to look at : (1) Death and the 
state of the dead ; (2) Life ; and (3) the Reconcilia- 
tion of Death and Life. 

(1) By death OT means what we mean when we 
use the word. It is the phenomenon which we 
observe. Now, all parts of OT indicate the view 
that at death the person is not annihilated; he 
continues to subsist in Shebl, the place of the 
dead, though in a shadowy and feeble form occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the spirit of life. In 
this condition of subsistence, which is not life but 
death, in Shebl, the common abode of all dead 
persons, there is no distinction in destiny between 
the ripli Icon- rnd the ungodly. OT does not name 
thosein 8hebl either souls or spirits, they are persons. 
It is possible that they were conceived as retain- 
ing a shadowy flickermg outline of their former 

; , for in Is 14 they sit on thrones, from 
vh!ii( 'i I ■‘i‘\ liso up Jirid 'p-vik. Subsistence in Shebl 
is a feeble, nervel^-- ?■ ’’ <‘i or*, of life on earth. 
These conceptions, as has been said, are not pro- 
perly scripture teaching, only the popular notions 
&om which its teachmg starts. Illustrations 
of them are such passages as these among 
others, Ps 6. 30, Is 14. 38, Job 3. 10. Thus, to 
start with, OT is not materialistic, death is not the 
extinction of the fonricrly li\ irig ]»or>o»i Neither 
is it philosophic, rognrding iho i»o(ly rho prison- 
house of the ’^oui, rob a'-( d Jioiii v JiiVii it cn n spread 
its wings and soar unfettered into regions of pure 
and perfect life. Nor is it, to begin with at least, 
Christian in the sense that the spirit attains to 
perfection at death. 

(2) As by death so by life OT means what we 

mean by it. It starts from the idea, not of the soul, 
but of the person. Life is what we so call when 
we see it, the subsistence of the complete per’^onallty 
in the unity of its parts, body and soul. Ah 
essential part of man’s being is the body ; and life 
is life in the body, such as it is before the analysis 
which we call death, and corresponds therefore to 
the Christian synthesis called the resurrection life. 
Hence Job, when the idea of a second life first 
dawns upon 1dm. can conceive it only as a renewal 
of the naniral ii'c— ‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ (cli. 14}. Biii as life was due to the com- 
munication hy God of the spirit of life, and death 
to the P ’'il. Ilxsse operations 

came under tiio ri'u' j i ii.oji, jrm ■ I ’ meant moral 
life in the favour of God (Ezk 33)— ^in the way of 


righteousness is life’; ‘righteousness delivereth 
from death.’ OT scriptures occupy themselves 
chiefly with the condition of man on this side of 
death, and they teach that whatever principles 
are involved in the relations of men to God they 
come always to light in this life ; death does not 
change these relations; on the contrary, by its 
manner or circumstances it reveals them (Ps 37. 
73). 

(3) Now, thi- { I It of life naturally came 
into collision ■ ■ ( .Let of death. And OT 

doctrine of immortality, when death is had in 
view, consists of the efforts made by the faith of 
pious men to gain for the idea of life just referred 
to the victory over the fact of death. These 
efforts are of two kinds : one consists of an appeal 
against the fact of death, au h;**' ‘ip'-n.., , . 

or not dying, a prot» j 0 o "W"! p ('. 

the living man here 'vmm (lot. being interrupted, 
or a lofty assurance that it cannot be interrupted. 
Tl possible that t’ ■ ■ of this may 

i j*v( .0 l,( referred to . ■ ucumstances, 

when death might be actually C'' . f i>'_ . but 
V 0 used, the demand JiKui- I'v i : con- 

i ‘1 ,".u life, the lofty assurance of faith that 
the relation of the person to God cannot he inter- 
rupted, rise to the expression of principles, and are 
hy no means merely the expression of an assurance 
that God would save from death on this particular 
occasion. This is the meaning of Ps 16, ‘I have 
set the Lord always before me ; because he is at my 
right hand, I shall not be moved. Thou wilt not 
leave my soul over to Shebl ; thou wilt not let thine 
holy one see the pit.’ What the speaker is assured 
of IS deliverance from death. But his assurance 
has an absoluteness in it. It expresses principles. 
In his ecstasy of life in God he feels life to he 
eternal. The tie between him and J" is indis- 
soluble. With our more reflecting habits of 
thought this ecstasy of faith is hard to conceive. 
To us the fact of death is so inevitable that we 
cannot imagine any one resisting it. We accept 
the fact, and rest on what lies beyond. But the 
resistance of the pious Hebrew was due just to his 
not knowing w'*.; ! hi; 1. wp.l and was but a 
mode of making j (h 'I'j ■ o \ • i s which we now 
know to lie beyond. 

The other line of thought was somewhat different ; 
it was not so much a protf dying, as a 

pu){i‘<i (hat dying was not *.■ ! i ; i; was a denial 
i I'oi li was to the saint of God that which the 

p^opular mind n'g.ii<h d ii to he— a separation from 
God and do-c(j’ii into The fellowship with 

God had in life, and which was life, would remain 
unbroken in death. This amounted to the faith 
that the godly soul would overleaj) Shebl and pass 
to God. This appears to be the faith expressed in 
Ps 49 and 73, and in a certain sense in Job 19. 

Before these poetical passages, which are obscure, 
are briefly looked at, something must be said of 
Shebl and the state of the dead ; though, as has 
been said, OT statements about Shebl chiefly re- 
flect the popular .'-entiments, and have little positive 
value, [t might be surmised from the strong 
expressions used many times of death in the OT 
that in death existence absolutely came to an end. 
Thus Ps 146^ ‘ his breath goeth forth, he retumeth 
to his earth ; in that very day his thoughts perish ’ ; 
Ps 39^ ‘ 0 spare me, that I may recover strength, 
before I go hence, and he no more.’ And perhaps 
irio-t stro’!gl> of all Job 14^®* ‘for a tree hath hope, 
if il be cut dowTi, it will sprout again; but man 
Heth down, and riseth not ; till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep ’ (cf. 7^^). But these are only the strong 
expressions of despondency and regret over a life 
mournfully soon ended, and that never returns to 
be Kved on this earth again. The conception of 
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Shebl is sufficient answer to tlie anpn.’-cnt doctrine 
wliich The word Siiehi twice 

written :(';:■■■* and tisuaUj!; /m., as nouns of 
place mostly are), is of uncertain derivation. Its 
root lias been supposed to be a softened form of 
another root represented by the hollow 
hand, Is 40^j*) ‘sltrnifjing perhaps ‘to be hollow,’ in 
which case it ^^'ould have the same meaning as our 
word ‘hell’ (Germ. HolU); and the name ‘pit’ 
with which it is interchanged in OT id^v<r<ros in 
NT) might seem to favour this derivation. A cor- 
re=.po:id!ng Assyrian Sudlu (Fried. Del., Jeremias) 
is denied hr Jensen. Shehl is the opposite of the 
npper sphere of light and life ; it is ‘ deep She61 ’ 
(Fs 86^^ the region of darkness, ‘a land of 
darkness as darkness itself, without any order, and 
where the light is as darlaiess’ (Job 10^). There 
is no strict hu -ought for Shebl ; it 

is in great • u ; 'c c;. . ^ri of the imagination, 
deep down under the earth or under the waters 
(Job 26®). It is not to be identified with the grave, 
though the grave be often regarded as the mouth 
of it; and it is sometimes represented as a vast 
burying-place (Is 14^^, Ezk 32-’). S’loo! is the 
place of departed ^ ■: the generations of 

one’s forefathers ■ nd he who dies is 

gathered unto his fathers ; the tribal divisions of 
one’s race are there, and the dead is gathered unto 
his peoples, and if his descendants have died before 
him, they are there and he goes down to them, 
as Jacob to his son, and David to his child (Gn 37®® 
42®®, 2 S 1223). 

^ (1) The state of those in Shedl, — ^As death con- 
sists in the withdrawal by God of the spirit of life, 
the sonree of energy and vital power, the person- 
alities in Shebl are feeble and flaccid. They are 
shades Job 26®, Is 14®). Their abode is called 
‘silence’ (Ps 94^0 » it is ‘the land of forgetfuh‘ 0 '»''’ 
(Ps 88^) ; ‘the living know that thej’ die, the 
dead know not anything ’ (Ec 9®) ; ‘ his sons come 
to honour, and he knoweth it not ; and they are 
brought low, and he perceiveth it not of them’ 
(Job 14®^). But other passages represent the 
existence of the dead in SheM as a dreamy re- 
flection of life on earth, in which self-oonsciousness 
and ability to recognize others still remain — ‘Art 
thou become weak as we; art thou become like 
unto us ? ’ is the language addressed by the Shades 
to the prince of Babylon when he descends among 
them. (2) There is no distinction of good and esm 
in ShedL — All must go into Shebl, and all alike are 
there (Job 3^^). Sh^l itself is no place of punish- 
ment nor of reward (Ec 9®), neither is it divided into 
compartments having this meaning : ‘ To-morrow,’ 
5ai(l Samuel to the king whom God had rejected, 
‘to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me* 
(1 S 28^). The idea of a deeper or darker Shebl in ! 
any penal sense cannot be verified. * The farthest 
recesses of the pit’ into which the prince of Baby- 
lon is thrust in death forms a mere antithesis to 
the ‘ farthest recesses of the North,’ the abode of 
the gods, where he aspired to seat himself when 
alive (Is 14^). If the ‘ prison * referred to Is 24®® 
be Shebl, incarceration m Shebl, i.e. death, is re- 
garded as the penal issue of the judgment. And 
the state of the dead being a reflection of life on 
earth, any dishonour done to one on earth, snch as 
bmg deprived of sepulture, still cleave to 
him when he descends into the IJnderworld (Is 14, 
Ezk 32). The language of Is 66®^ ‘their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched,’ refers to 
the bodies of che ungodly, which are cast out upon 
earth, an abhorring to all flesh, and not to the 
ungodly themselves in Shebl. (3) All connexion 
som me world of the living is brokm off, — ^The 
dead can neither return to earth, nor does he know 
anything of the events passing there (Job 7® 14^®, 
Ec 9®). Yet with the strong belief in the existence 


of the persons in Shebl, there was naturally a 
popular superstition that they could be reached. 
This belief gave rise to the necromancy practised 
among the Hebrews, as among most peoples, 
though it is proscribed in the law and ridiculed 
by the prophets (Is 8^®). The practice probably 
did not repose on any general idea that the dead 
must have a wider knowledge than the living, that 
‘there must he wise’ fch,’buton 

the idea that great ■ ■ _ still to be 

in death that winch they had been m life. This 
appears to have been the idea of Saul m seeking 
unto Samuel. There is no record of any one 
fi.i-'Arnou’ froTu the dead except Samuel. The 
vi-. . 1 1 any connexion was thought to 
Ksist between the person in Shebl and his bod;^ can 
hardly be answered. No such connexion existed 
as to interfere with the passage of the person into 
Shebl, whatever befell the body. The want of 
burial was in itself dishonouring, and the dishonour 
I continued to cleave to the person among the dead, 
but it did not, as among some nations, prevent his 
descent to the world of the dead. There are sonie 
passages which seem to speak of a sympathetic 
rajpport still existing between the body and the 
person in Shebl ’ ‘ they hardly go 

further than to 3a that the body, 

though thrown off, was stiU part of the man, and 
not mere common unrelated dust. (4) The main 
point is that the relation between the dead person 
and God is cut of. This is what gave death its 
-ip'dll *fi:*c‘c to the religious mind. Fellowship 
viili (-od ceases — ‘In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee; in Shebl who shall give thee 
thanks?’ ‘For Shebl cannot praise thee; they 
that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth*’ 

(IsSsH 

The passages relating to the eschatolo^ of the 
individual person are mostly poetical, and they are 
in some pomts obscure. They are such passages as 
Ps 16. 17. 22. 37. 49. 73, and many fragments of 
others, and Job. Now, with regard to these pas- 
sages several things must be said : first, they are 
all late, later at all events than the prophetic faith 
of the 8th cent. This faith — belief in the coming 
manifestation of God, in the ni'lguio:il, and in the 
eternal rest of the people in Gou - pcn'ocL kingdom 
— was the faith of the writers. Again, all the 
passages repose upon an acknowledged distinction 
among men, the distinction of the righteous and 
Fj 'i'sni-’l/. T] sis distinction is visible, men are 
( . ; « -u Ij • (■'» ■ (m! to God. But the problem arose 

from the" fact that men’s destinies in the world 
were not seen to correspond to this distinction: 
in a uioial w'oild luoraliiy was not i in ■!!;»’ a I :ri 
ihc government of the ngditeou-> G-l! r , ‘‘.(one- 
ness w’as not acknowledged. No doubt, the pious 
mind soniotiiiies composed itself by a deeper analysis 
of that w'Ik iciii true prosperity or felicity lay — the 
portion falling to it, even (iod" Himself, was a pro- 
lonuder good than Jill < j if i\ po-n P^IT. 73'. 

Ne\eitlielc‘5'>, ilio pro'.-’i mivrnjiined a'Ml <' 

«*olution. The .''olution w’as ahvays an eschato- 
logical one, and was just the distinction between 
the righteous and the ungodly tiiily realizing 
itself. In other words, irimiortjiruy or etemsu 
life is the corollgOT of religion, as Christ, summing 
the whole OT teaching, said, God is not the 
Grod of the dead, hut of the living ; it might even 
be said to be the corollary of morality — if the 
universe be a moral world there i.- cvcrlaAing life. 
The general position of OT saints, with their faith 
in the advent of God to judge, was very similar 
to that of the early Christians, who looked for the 
speedy coming of Christ. This coming would 
change the world and the Church, hut the Church 
wmuld pass living into perfect blessedness ; and, of 
course, individuals would share the change—* We 
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shall not all die, hut we shall all be changed/ 
Now, this was very like the feeling of OT saints. 
The individual would share the transition of the 
community, the Day of the Lord would break, and 
the living would enter into fulness of life without 
tasting death. True individualism is little seen in 
OT. It is real to this extent; the individual 
realized keenly his own personal life, and longed 
earnestly to share for himself in the blessings upon 
which the community would enter when God 
“ ■ ‘j: « ’ ';o abide for ever among them. He 
he, the living man, should see with 
his people the glory of the Lord revealed, and 
enter with his people into life. It was, perhaps, 
only the prospect of death, or reflection on it, that 
rounded off individualism and revealed its energies. 
The life of the community was perennial, but with 
death before him the individual could not share 
this life, and he sought to forecast his own personal 
destiny. 

Thus there may be two classes of passages ; (1) 
passages which, tiiou.Lli -poken perhaps by in- 
dividuals, express ilic Jiope of the living people, 
and refer to that great change which the JDay of 
the Lord shall introduce, and which the individual, 
as part of the people, shall experience without 
tasting death; and (2' "Ji- where the in- 
dividual contemplates • . . s -• expresses the 

assurance that he will not, like the ungodly, fall 
into Shebl, but see life. P- 37 !»■ !■» to the first 
class, and possibly Ps 73, i. <* phrase ‘take 

me ’ might, as in Ps 49, refer to escaping Shebl at 
death. Ps 49 has two peculiarities : first, its open- 
ing verses imply that its teaching on immortality 
is no more an aspiration, but a firm conviction ; 
and secondly, it seems to start from the assumption 
that death is universal. If this be the case, the 
words, ‘God will redeem my soul from Shebl,’ 
must refer to the Psalmist’s hope in death. This 
interpretation may certainly be supported by 
reference to the parable of Lazarus in Abraham^s 
bosom, which shows that the idea of a blessedness 
of the spirit at death had been reached before the 
time of our Lord. It is enough here to state some 
general principles and give a classification of pas- 
sages ; for details the commentaries must be con- 
sulted.* The prophets and saints of the OT were 
• •V' ot reason that the 

' ..." ■“! ■ . . — thiswasnotthe 

kind ' which they were interested, 

— the li,'', . ■! i . appears, tlie idea that any 
human person should become extinguished or be 
annihilated never occurred to them. They did not 
lay stress in a reflective way on man’s instinctive 
hopesof in m r !j lb ■ ; h ihey may be observed 
giving t; « ‘ i : , . ■■■ - expression. So far 

as they^ reasoned, their assurance was based on the 
moral idea — Bighteousness is eternal. So far as 
they o\]M ilc'icfl Jind felt, their assurance was 
inn'nedijue lehgsoii is reciprocal, the conscious- 
n( of God U (i'Kl giving Himself in the con- 
sciousness. 

It has ihvays been felt str.Tigo tlmf the Penta- 
teuch, which gives I he oon^; ii ui ion (>■ ih(‘ people of 
God, should be silent on death and immortality, 
or only refer to the popular idea of Shebl. In 
explanation it may be said that the earliest part 
of the Pent, is anterior to the prophets of the 8th 
cent., while the later portions are the reflection of 
the prophetic teaching. Dent, reposes on Isaiah 
and the piophcfs of the Assyrian age, and the 
Priests’ Code on F./okiel. The constitution which 
they furnish for Israel is the embodiment of the 
prophetic conceptions. But the conceptions of the 
prophets are ideal, their pictures of the true 
Israel are pictui as of Israel of the future, Israel of 

* See particularly tbe Afihang to Studer’s Das Buah jSfiot, 
Bremen, 1881. 


the perfect and final state ; in other words, of 
I Israel in^ what may he called its condition of 
immortality. The legislation seeks to impose this 
ideal on Israel of the present. Of necessity, when 
applied to the conditions of the actual Israel, the 
ideal was imperfectly realized, and was anew pro- 
jected into the future. 

LiTBRATDitB. — ^Voji Orelli, ^ , r* ’ vu.rrmuttion oj 

the Kingdom ; Bertheau, * ■ ■ : von Israel’s 

Reichsherrlichkeit in seinei i /wr Deutsche 

Theol, yo\n. ir, y The older literatr" ^ ’*■‘7 \ < 3 

T r. * 1846, and 1 * “i ‘ •, 

' . ■ ’ Doctrine oj /» . / . *' 'r ^ - 

I- . ‘^ara York,' 1871. Besides 
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Oehler, Vet. Test Sententia de rebus post mortem futurism 
1846; Perowne (Bp.), Immortality (Hulsean Lecture), 1869; 
Schultz, " ■ Christ. Lehre v. d. Unsterblich- 

Jeevt, 1861 ' ■ • V " . ■ ■ 7 ' nach 

dem Tode, 1868, and relative sec smiias, 

. r, ' ' . . .1 vom Zustand nach dem Tode^ 

. . Ifis L h u,ach dem Tode, 1892 ; A. B. 

ijaviason, ‘Moaem Religion and OT L'ui c LdlLy,’ JSxpositOTy 
May 1895; especially Salmond, The C/ir.siiaiL Doctrine of 
/mmortoZity, 3rd edL, 1897. A. B. DaVTDSON. 

ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOCRYPHAL AND 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.— We shall treat 
this subject under four heads. 1. The authorities 
for Jewish Eschatology, B.c. 200-A.D. 80. 2. Some 
of the conceptions which gave birth to and con- 
trolled the evolution of later Jewish Eschatology. 
3. Its historical development. 4. Its systematic 
exposition. 

I. The Authorities. 

2nd cent. B.c. — Sirach. 

„ Ethiopic Enoch 1-36. 

„ Danim. 

„ Ethiopic Enoch 83-90 ; 91- 

104. 

„ Tobit. 

„ Sibylline Oracles — Pro- 

oemium and 3^^’®^®. 

„ Testaments of the XII 

Patriarchs — Apocalyptic 
Sections. Between B.c. 

140 and A.D. 30. 

„ Judith. 

Ist cent. B.C. — Ethiopic Enoch 37-70. 

„ 1 Maccabees. 

,, Psalms of Solomon. 

„ 2 Maccabees. 

1st cent. A.D. — ^Book of Jubilees. 

„ Assumption of Moses. 

„ Philo. 

„ Slavonic Enoch. 

„ Book of Wisdom. 

„ 4 Maccabees. 

Composite works writ- 

A|)oc*a^yl‘^e of Baruch Ic'i 1\ before and 

Bo(;k oi Banich pj i <; '-i A.D. 70. 

4 Ezra “ Pi! t-l 1:. ‘ Book of 

Ascension of Isaiah Baruch may belong to 
J the 2nd cent. B.C. 

Josephus. 

The above authorities vary indefinitely in the 
degree of light they shed on the evolution of 
O'l Mi/(Mupit J thought among the Jews. Thus 
\(*\ I.ihi !.■ Ip in this direction is to be derived 
from Sirach, the Book of Baruch, Judith, and 
1 Maccabees. It is, in fact, to the 
apocalyptic writings that we are i 
beholden for the materials of which we are in 
quest. These not only supply the missing links 
which unite in orderly development the thought 
of OT to that of NT, but also in not a few cases 
are the only documentary authorities for views 
and doctrines which in later times established 
themselves securely in Christianity or Judaism. 

II. Some of the Cohclptions which gave 

BIRTH TO AND CONTROLLED THE EVOLUTION Of 
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Later Jewish Eschatology.— These concep- 
tions were already* at work in OT, hnt were applied 
only sporadically, and in a partially developed 
form. In the later period they gradually attain 
to their full rights. ^ 

1, The enlarged conception of God as the Creator 
and Moral Governor of all the world, and its conr 
*t/ ./.’ov When once this idea is fully compre- 
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sequent centui'ieS; 
literature. 


as we find in Apocalyptic 


' ■ I OT conception of Sheol can no longer 

logically exist. And yet these two cojinicting 
conceptions did exist side by side for scvorrJ cen- 


turies. So long as was conceived simply as the 
tribal God of Israel, and as one among other 
gods, whose sole concern was the moral well-being 
and prosperity of His people on earth, then Sheol 
was naturally conceived as beyond the sphere of 
His dominion, and so prcserv'ed its ancient non- 
moral character. It is not, indeed, till almost 
the Maccahaean period that the former concep- 
tion has transformed the latter, and the abode 
of the shades has become a place of moral retribu- 
tion. 

Another consequence of * ■** ■ ’conception 

of God was an enlarged ‘ ^ jud^ent. 

Since God was the Creator and^ Buler of all men, 
the idea of a final and world judgment, in which 
the destinies of all should he decided, naturally 
arose. It must be conceded, however, that ^ in 
Judaism this idea was, so far^ as the Gentiles 
went, always of the most one-sided and inequit- 
able character. In their case, judgment, as a rule, 
meant simply condemnation. At best they were 
spared only to become subject to Israel. 

2. TAe contention of the indwidual, and his grow- 
ing claims , — The doctrine of individual retribution 
was evolved in OT.* It is the direct antithesis of 
the earlier view of the solidarity of the family, 
tribe, or nation. The latter doctrine, which identi- 
fied the responsibilities of the individual with his 
family or nation, naturally led to strange con- 
sequences. Ezekiel (esp. in ch. 18) was the first 
to attack this doctrine in its entirety, and to 
replace it by an equally exaggerated and false 
individualism. As the (M"-. iu'.m. '‘o '»f sin were 
still confined to this li'o. l‘hi .i .icu'; of this 
conception soon came to light. According to it 
every misfortune is a divme punishment, and 
every piece of pros- (-‘‘y a -P'-c'jI instance of 
Grod^s favour. The >r;. r*( *ui( - m -"‘ir from such 
a view are discussed m Job and Ecclesiastes, and 
itB imtenableness demonstrated no less certainly 
than that of the doctrine it was intended to 
supersede. As long as the consequences of man’s 
action were regarded as limited to this life, these 
antinomies were incapable of solution, and God’s 
deatogs with His righteous servants incapable 
of justification. But notwithstandiug the oank- 
ruptey of both these theories, or rather in con- 
sequence of it, the faith and religious thought of 
Israel were set free to attempt a truer and pro- 
founder solution of the problem. On the one 
hand, the faithfvl servant of J" in due time came 
to be assured that neither here nor hereafter could 
he he separated from the love and presence of 
God; and that for him the ancient ^eol would 
stretch out ite arms in vain. On the otJier, the 
religious thinker of Israel was equally assured 
that since God’s righleou''nefis did not attain to 
its full con'^equencer hero, iz must do so elsewhere ; 
and thus the doctrine of retribution was carried 
into the after-life, and a persona] blessed existence, 
whether of limited or endless duration, whether 
as a member of the Messianic kingdom or a direct 
participant in a blessed iniinoil.ility, became a 
postulate of religious thoughr. Tri due course the 
moralization of the old conception of Sheol was 
effected, not indeed in OT times, but in the sub- 
* Of. Gn Ex Ku 1022, Bt 710 24i6 eta 


3. Tft i 'rrou'h 7 transcendence of the Messianic. 
.-•'r oihms.- -I'’ OT the hopes of Israel were in 
the main confined to this world and to the well-being 
of the nation. Thus they looked for the destruction 
of their national foes, for the purification of their 
people, and the establishment of an earthly king- 
dom of limited or endless duration. The scene of 
this kingdom was to be the earth purged from all 
violence and sin. But in the later period the 
gulf between the present and future begins to 
widen, and this process goes on till the last 
resemblances vanish, and the present appears a 
moral chaos under the rule of Satan and his 
angels, and the future is conceived as an unending 
kingdom of blessedness under the immediate sway 
of God or the Messiah. 

III. The Historical Development of Jewish 
Eschatology.— (A) 2nd cent. b.c. 

The eschatology of this book belongs to 
the OT. Hades is the place of the shades and the 
region of death (9^2 1412. le 2110 4H There is no 
delight there {14^6), no praise of God man 

is plunged m an eternal sleep (46^® 22^’- 30^’ 
Retribution does not follow a man into the after- 
I life(4H), but his sins are visited 'hi \ '''o ‘.’.-li 

remembrance of his name, and in * ‘ • ■ .r.* - 

of his children after him (11®® 232^"®® 40^® 41°'®). As 
regards the future of the nation, the writer looks 
I forward to the Messianic kingdom of which Elijah 
is to be the forerunner (48®), when Israel will 
I be delivered from evil (SO^s- 24), the scattered tribes 
I restored (33^®^, AY 36^^), the heathen nations duly 
punished AY 36^®* He expects also the 

eternal duration of Israel (37®°), and likewise of 
I David’s line (47^^). 

Ethiopic Enoch* 1-36. — T’ * « ** . ' • *1 1 1 j , • > ' 1 ■ 
represents the earliest, a::< t rn is, ■ 

primitive, view of the ‘ last things’ in the literature 
of the 2rid cent. B.o. According to this writer, 
retribution inevitably dogs the heels of sin. Thus 
punishment has already befallen sinful angels and 
men (10^“®- ^2) in the first world- judgment (10^”®). 
But the final judgment is yet to come. Meanwhile 
all who die enter one of the four divisions of Sheol, 
where they have a foretaste of their ultimate bliss 
or woe (22). In due course the final judgment 
comes, ushered in by the resurrection of the 
righteous and the wicked (with the exception of 
one class of the latter, 22^2- ^®). The resurrection 
seems to be limited to Israel and its progenitors. 
The fallen angels, demons, and men then receive 
their final award (lO^^ P) The former are 
p] riL’-’d JTii.) n of fiir 10^® 

wl I’i' bru ck-.iM'M' •! -ctik n iTnoGolionTi!i, 

and their putt i-lipumt i ■ IJ i b. To- I’ ■■ ih*'* !»■■■■! • 
(27®--'L Thou the ct :i-Ll Mi 11 <* h.ii, do 
established, with Jer. tst j sk! W.'o- .:»■* .o' i'.- 
centre (25°). God makes His abode with man (25®) 
i — ^there is no Messiah. All the Gentiles^ become 
righteous and worship God d’'-''-. Th-‘ ligliiocu- 
eat of the tree of life, and enjoy ptu rh'iieluil 
I (5® 25®) and every material blA-'.iig in 1 1-, 
begetting each 1000 children (10^’'). There is no 
hint as to what becomes of the righteous after the 
second death. 

Observe that (1) justice is done to the claims of 
the righteous nation by the establishnient of an 
i eternal Messianic kingdoTu ; (2) and likewise to 
those of the rigliteoiis individual by his resurrection 
to a long life in tliis kingdom ; also (3) that Sheol 
has nndergone transformation, and become an 
I intermediate place of^ moral retribution for the 
righteous and the wicked for the first time in 
literature ; (4) Gehenna appears as the final place 

* For some treatment of the cr tical and exegetical question* 
of this work, the readers should consult the .article on this book. 
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of punishment for apostate Jews, and Tartarus for 
the fallen angels ; and (5) that the final judgment 

f recedes the Mt-Sbianic kingdom, and is limited to 
srael. 

Daniel , — The eschatology of this book in some 
respects marks an advance on that of the writer 
just quoted. When the need of the ' saints of the 
Most High ’ is greatest (7^^* ^ 12^, in the persecu- 
tion under Antiochus), the Ancient of Days will 
intervene, and His throne of judgment will be set 
up (7®), and the kingdoms of the world will be 
overthrown (7^^* and supreme and everlasting 
dominion given to His saints (7^^- ; and these 

will ‘break in pieces and consume’ (2^) all the 
kingdoms of the world, and all ‘ peoples, nations, 
and languages shall serve ’ them (7^^) ; their ‘ do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass aw^ay ’ (7^^). And the righteous who ‘ sleep 
m a land of dust * shall awake,’ to share in the 
eternal life and blessedness of this kingdom (12^'®). 

Observe that (1) the Messianic - I’so-i 

is no Messiah — is established not o’j'.y no igli ,'s-' 
personal intervention of God, but aLo L.'rou;:!i Ji • 
active efforts of His saints. The latter feature 
reappears frequently in the later Apocalypses as 
the ‘ period of the sword.’ (2) The resurrection is 
a resurrection of the body, and embraces all Israel. 
(3) The scene of the kingdom is the earth ; for ‘ all 
peoples, nations, and languages’ are its subjects 
(7^^). (4) The context does not decide whether the 

risen body will possess its natural as in 

Eth. En. 1-36, but seems to favour tins idea. (5) 
*V I L 'in;- life’ (12^, or rather ‘aeonian life’ '*0 
z ; I! , \ t: j -I nothing more than a ve^ long life, 
31- >1 I I II. 1-36. (6) Nothing is said as to the 
future abode of the Gentiles. 

Ethiofio Enoch 83-90 (B.c. 166-161), — The writer 
of this book has advanced considerably beyond the 
naive and sensuous views presented in Eth. En. 
1-36. His views are more spiritual, and closely 
allied to the Daniel Apocalypse, which was written 
a few years earlier. His eschatology is^ developed 
at greater length than that of Dani^. Like Daniel, 
he regards every people under heaven as being 
under the control of a guardian angel. But this 
view is peculiarly applied in this author. The 
undue severities that nave befallen Israel are not 
from God’s hand, hut are the doing of the 70 shep- 
herds {i.e. angels) into whose care God had com- 
mitted. Israel (89®®). But these angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity ; for jjidgirieiil at 
hand. When their oppression is sore"! , a riglil oou-, 
league will be formed {i,e, the ^asiaim, 9u"), and 
in it there will be a family from which will come 
forth Judas the Maccabee (90®-^®), who will war 
victoiiondj- agniiist all the enemies of Israel. 
While the btrugglo is stiH raging, God will appear 
in person, and the earth will swaUow the adver- 
saries of the righteous ( 90^®). The wicked shepherds 
and the fallen watchers will then he cast into an 
abyss of fire (i.e, Tartarus, and the apos- 

tates into Gehenna (90^). Then God Himself v ill 
set up the New Jerusalem (90^* ^), and the sur- 
viving Gentiles will be converted and serve Israel 
(90^®), and the dispersion will be brought back, and 
the righteous Israelites ^vill be raised to take part 
in the kingdom (90^). When all is accomplished, 
the Messiah will appear (90®^), and all will be 
transformed into his likeness. 

Ob'-erve (1) the gi«)uirig consciousness or the 
evils imd i inperfccLibii^ of the present world. Thus 
even I-rsiel for a tunc is ruled by wicked angels. 
This dualism manifests itself also in the picture of 

* is the natural translation of TSl^"nD*]N!. For Sheol in 
this sense compare Job 1716. Sheol here seems to preserve its 
or sense as a place of semi-conscious existence where moral 
retnbution is unknown. Only by waking from this condition 
can man enter on the retribution that is bis due. 


the future kingdom. Then its centre is not the 
earthly Jerusalem, but the New Jerusalem, brought 
dovTi from heaven obviously on the ground of the 
unfitness of the former. Yet the writers of Eth. 
En. 1-36 and Daniel were not conscious of this 
unfitness. (2) As against the two preceding books, 
Eth. En. 1-36 and Daniel, this book teaches the 
resurrection of the righteous only. (3) We have 
here the earliest reference to the Messiah in 
Apocalyptic literature. But he has no real part to 
play in the kingdom, and his introduction seems 
due merely to literary reminiscence. 

Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 (B.C. 134-94).— As we pass 
from” ^ ^ views of the three preceding 

books ‘ o ■ I resent, we feel conscious we 

are entering into a world of new ■ In 

the former books the resurrectic « . : . final 
judgment were the prelude to an everlasting 
Messianic kingdom, but in this these great events 
are relegated to its close. The author acknow- 
ledges that the wicked are seemingly sinning with 
impunity ; but this is not so ; their evil deeds are 
recorded every day (104'^), and for these they will 
suffer endless retribution in Sheol (99^^) ; ana from 
this hell of darkness and of flame, into which their 
souls enter on death, they will never j 
104’' ®). In the eighth week, moreover, ■ * ■ « ' ■ j ; i i 

kingdom will be set up, and the righteous will slay 
the wicked with the sword (91^^ 95'^ 96^ etc.). At 
the close of this kingdom in the tenth week the 
final judgment wiU be held, and the former heaven 
and earth will be destroyed, and a new heaven 
created (9D^"^®). Then the righteous dead, who 
have hitherto been guarded by angels (100^), will 
be raised (91^® 92^), but not m the body, but as 
spirits only (lOS^* *^), and they shall joy as the 
angels (104^), and become companions of the 
heavenly hosts (104®), and shine as the stars for 
ever (104^). 

Observe that (1) the dualism we have noticed 
above has already led to its logical results. (2) 
Thus the Messianic kin*:ih)m L .ip]'? loiiMx for the 
first time in literature coiidivou o n- uriporary. 
(3) Sheol has for the first time become the equivalent 
of hell (yet see Eth. En. 22^®). (4) The resurrection 
is for the first time regarded as of the spirit only. 
(6) Even the heavens need to be created anew. 

Tohit . — The eschatolo^ of this book, like that of 
Sirach, belongs to the OT. The same view of the 
after-life prevails (4i®). It entertains, like the OT, 
high hopes for the nation. Thus Jerusalem and 
the temple will be rebuilt with gold and precious 
stones, the scattered tribes restored, and the 
heathen, " ■ ■ their idols, will worship the 

God of IS...J 144-8). 

SibnflUne Oracles ^ Procemium and — ^This 

book contains many detail" concerning the last 
times ; hut as it belongs to H olhiiiisTic ,1 udaism, it 
is only of secondary interest in this study of Jewish 
Palestinian eschatology. It contains, however, a 
vivid account of the Messianic kingdom. Very 
soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong and Qod will send the Messiah 

from the East, who will put an end to evil war, 
slaying some and fulfilling the promises in behalf 
of others, and he will be guided in all things by 
God. And the temple will be resplendent with 
glory, and the earth teem wutli fruitfulness 
Then the nations will muster their forces and 
attack Palestine (3®®®*®®®); but God will destroy 
them, and their judgment will be accompanied by 
fearful portents {3<>67-697)^ But Israel will dwell 
safely under the divine protection ,3 ji:i . the 
rest of the cities and the islands wiU be converted, 
and unite with Israel in praising God (3’^^®’’®^). 
The blessings of the Messianic age are recounted 
3744-754 . also 3®®^'®®®- And the kings of 

the earth will be at peace with one another (3"!>''-759) 
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And God will establisli a universal kingdom over 
all mankind, with Jerusalem as centre (3^®'^"'^^), and 
the prophets of God will lay down the sword and 
become judges and kings of the earth and 

men will bring offerings to the temple from all 
carts of the earth (3'^'^^"'^'^^). ^ -i 

Testaments of the JTII PatTiarch^, — Until a 
critical edition of this composite work is published, 
it is dangerous to quote it as an authority. While 
it contains many sections that appear to be as 
early as B.C. 140, the body of the work seems to 
have been written about the beginning of the 
Christian era. There are, moreover, numerous 
Christian interpolations. Tdl a critical edition of 
the text and contents is published, it is best not to 
cite it as evidence on tlie pre^^ent subject. Its 
evidence, though valuable, is in no respect extra- 
ordinary, or unvouched for elsewhere. 

Judith,— ’ ‘-eschat- 
ological tbr. , . \ ^ ■ aent of 

Ihe lieathen (16^'’'). 

[B) 1st cent. B.C. 

Ethiopic Enoch 37-70 (B.C. 94-64}.~These chap- 
ters form the weU-known * Similitudes,’ the most 
important element in the Book of Enoch. The 
writer’s .-cb;*'' b)g;c*rl views are as follows: — In 
the latter vL.iV'. ' u will flourish in the world ; 
sinners will deny the name of the Lord of Spirits 
(38^ 412) of His Anomted (48i«) ; and the kings 
and the mighty will oppress the elect of the 
children of God (62^^). But suddenly the Head of 
Days will appear, and with Him the Son of Man 
(402 3. 4 4g2j^ to execute universal judgment. And 
all Israel wffl be raised from the dead (51^ 61*), and 
all judgment will be committed to the Son of Man 
(41*’ 09-^b ^vho will possess universal dominion (62®) 
and sit on the throne of God (47® 51®). And he will 
judge all the angels, unfallen and fallen (61® 55^), 
and the righteous and the sinners amongst men 
(622*®), ajiJ the kings and the mighty (62®-^^ 
031-4. 11), the fallen angels will be cast into a 

fiery furnace (54®), and the kings and the mighty 
will be tortured in Gehenna by the angels of punish- 
ment (53®'® 541* 2), and the remaining sinners and 
godless will he driven from ofl‘ the face of the 
earth (38® 41® 45®) ; the Son of Man wOI slay them 
> by the word of his mouth (62®). And heayeni and 
earth will be transformed (45^* ®), and the righteous 
will have their mansions therein (39® 41®}. And 
the Elect One will dwell amongst them (45*^). And 
they w^ill be clad in garoients of life (62^®- ^®), and 
become angels in heaven (oH), and grow in know- 
ledge and righteousness (58*). 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom is here 
of everlasting duration, but its scene is no longer 
the present earth, as in the literature of the pre- 
ceding century, hut a transformed heaven and 
earth. Thus in the process of evolution Messianic 
thought has become more transcendent. (2) The 
MesSah for the first time in J ewish literature is 
represented as a supernatural being and as the 
Judge of men and angels. (3) The hopes of a 
Messiah, which in the 2nd cent. B.C. were practi- 
cfillv dead, have, owing partly to the circumstances 
of tile rime, risen to a new and vigorous life. See 
the review of the Pss. of Solomon, below. (4) 
Several Messianic titles appear in this book for the 
first time in literature : * Christ ’ (48^® 62^), ‘ the 
Bighteous One" (38® 53®), ‘the Elect One’ (40* 45»- % 
‘ the Son of Man ’ (46®- ®‘ ^ 48® etc. ). (5) All qnestions 
affecting the future destinies of the Gentiles are 
ignored, if we regard 50 as an interpolation ; but if 
it belongs to the context, the wiiter teaches that 
when the kings and the mighty and the sinners are 
destroyed, the rcmirr-ig Gentiles will be saved if 
they repent and lo’-jjivo their idols. God will 
have merc^ on them, but give them no liononr or 
glory. 


ESCHATOLOGY 

1 Maccabees.— This book is entirely wanting in 
eschatological teaching, if we except the wnter’f 
expectation of a prophet in 4^® 14^^ 

Psalms of Solomon (B.C. 70-40).—Like the Simili- 
tudes, this book is of Pharisaic authorsliij). They 
proclaim m common a vigorous Messianic hope, 
but on very divergent lines. ^ In the preceding 
century this hope was aliv nqn-existent. 

So long as Judas and Simon were chiefs of the 
nation, the need of a Messiah was hardly felt 
But in the first half of the next century it was 
very difterent. Subject to ruthless onpression, the 
righteous were in sore need of help. As their 
princes were the leaders in this oppression, they 
were forced to look for divine aid. Thus the 
bold and original thinker to whom we owe the 
Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super- 
I natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 

dominion and execute judgment O’ ‘ ‘ 

* ' ■ b ‘ r«‘turTi n;. r..: -li tothe 

study or Ul, revivea, as m the Psaims oi ;5oiomon, 
the . ? Messiah, sprung 

vid{17®®). As the 
i hopes ' I to Pss 17. 18, and 

in all the Pss i1'. : j-icv ( there is not even the 
remotest hint of " .( ii 'cpO', *i is reasonable to infer 
a difference of authorship. There j i » 'h. : ^ ‘ ^ 

for the same inference, but we ' ' ‘ 

them here. In recounting, therefore, the eschat- 
ology of Ps.-Sol, we shall first deal with Pss 17. 18. 

Pss 17. 18. TheMessiah—specifically so called in 
1736 186- is to spring from the lineage of David (17®*^), 
to be arighteou^ hirig ^17®"';. pure fiom sin (17^^). 

.T iubo-^together(17®®-®®), 

nd 1 \\ I .u ’ (17®®- 2®), and will sufler no Gentile 
to sojourn amongst them (17®^), no: ’'u ; J ' \ 'o 

lodge in tlicir midst, nor any that k’u'’. i i 1 . k 
ness (1722- J and all the people will be holy (17®®), 
even sons of God (17®®). But as for the ungodly 
nations, he will destroy them with the word of his 
mouth (172^, cf. 17®®), for his weapons will not be 
carnal ; nor will he trust in horse or rider or how, or 
in silver or gold (17®'^), but he will overthrow sinners 
by the might of his word (17^^). And the remain- 
ing Gentiles will become subject to him (17®^- ®®) ; 
and he will have mercy on all the nations that 
come before him in fear (17®®), and they will come 
from the ends of the world to see his glory (17®^), 
and bring her sons as gifts to Zion (17®^). And the 
Messiah will not faint all his days (17'^2), 

Observe that (1) the Messiah is, however highly 
endowed, a man and nothing more. (2) It follows 
that his kingdom can only bo of temporary dura- 
tion. (3) It" falls in with "both these observations, 
that there is not a hint of the righteous rising from 
the dead to share in it. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the beatitude of 17*®, ‘ Blessed are they 
that shall be born in those days to behold the 
blessing of Israel which God shall bring to pass in 
the gathering together of the tribes.’ Thus only 
the surviving lighteous share in this temporary 
earthly kingdom. (4) The Gentiles are still nierci- 
' \ \ W Such as have not been hostile to 

I-!.' • I } -•• -i and become subject. 

Pss 1-16.* The bulk of these Pss are silent as to 
the future. They are all j.h silent as to 

the Messiah. On the oth-^ k.itu:/ hey paint in 
glowing colours the restoration of the tribes (8®^ 
11®'®). A Messianic kingdom was therefore prob- 
ably Bisected— at all events a i)oriodof pio-jurity, 
when God’s help is promised iT®;. Hut uc'yond 
prophesying vengeance on llio liostilc nation-- .and 
the sinners, the psalmists do not dwell on this 
period. The real recompense of the righteous ia 
not, in their thoughts, bound up with this earthly 
kingdom. The righteous rise not to any kingdom 
of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life (3^'' 13®), 
they inherit life in gladness (14^), and live in the 
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righteousness of their God (15^®). There seems to 
be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
on the other hand, Hheir inheritance is Hades 
(here=hell) and darkness and destruction’ (14®), 
destruction and darkness (15^^), and into their 
heritage in Hades they enter immediately on 
dying (16^), and their iniquities pursue them 
thither (15^^). Thus the eschatology of Pss 1~16 
agrees in nearly every point with that of Eth. En. 
91-104, and so calls for no further comment here. 

2 Maccabees, — There is no direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom in this book, though it might 
be possible to reason back to it from the expecta- 
tion of the restoration of the tribes (2^®). There is 
certainly no hint of a Messiah. On the other 
hand, however, the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a ■' * '* <. ■ r51e. Present re- 
tribution follows sin . ■■ ■ 'ic case of Israel and 

of the Gentiles, but in the case of Israel IN ii i* [-u'C 
is corrective, whereas in that of the n.i'c" ii 
vindictive Though God punish His people, 

He does not withdraw His mercy from them 
14^®). In order to show the certainty of retribu- 
tion in this life, the writer rewrites history, and 
makes individual sinners suffer the penalties which 
he thinks, in strict justice, they ought to have 
suffered : thus compare the final earthly destinies 
oftheheaii’ •' 'c- P: 'T '’ and 

Mcanor ; iiii-; (fi liv Ii- ' i/h*g Jews, 

Jason (5™) and Menelaus (13®). Even the martyrs 
confess their sufferings to be due to sin (7^®* ^). 

Immediate retribution is a token of God’s goodness i 
(6^®). But our present concern is mainly with re- | 
tribution beyond the grave. The liglueoii'- and j 
the wicked of Israel enter after uie inter- i 

mediate state (Hades), where they have a foretaste | 
of their final doom (6^®), which takes effect after 
the resurrection. There is to be a resurrection of 
the righteous (7®* possibly even of all 

Jews (12^-^). The resurrection is to be clearly 
that of the body (7^^). Ap[)arontly, it is to accom- 
pany the fiM.l ‘ 1' II !. Of lEe heathen there 
will be no i( -I.’ • ■ • • * . 'vhen they die they enter 
at once on their eternal doom (7^^). There appears 
to be no blessed future for any of the Gentiles. 

{C) 1st cent. A.D. 

Book of Jubilees, — Like many of the books just 
reviewed, the Book of Jubilees makes no mention 
of a Messianic king. It sketches, however, in 
vigorous terms, the woes that are to be the prelude 
of the Messianic kingdom, the attacks of the 
heathen powers, and then the gradual introduction 
of the icingdoin ollccted through devotion to and 
observance of the law. Thus the Messianic woes 
are described in 23^®* ‘ Calamity follows on 

calamity, and wound on wound, and tribulation on 
tribulation, and evil tidings on evil tidings, and 
illness on illness, and all evil judgment such as 
these, one with another, illiic,'^ and overthrow, 
and snow and frost and ice, and fever, and chills, 
and torpor, famine, and death, and sword, and 
captivity, and all kinds of calamities and pains. 
19. And they will strive one with another, the 
young with the old, and the old with the young, 
the poor -with the rich, and the lowly with the 
great, and the beggar with the prince, on account 
of the law and the covenant ; for they have for- 
gotten His commandment, and the covenant and 
the feasts, and the months, and the Sabbaths, and 


the jubilee^, and all mdgments. 22. And a great 
puni''=;}jTrioTit will befall the deeds of this generation 
from the Lord ; and he will give them over to the 
sword and to judgment and to captivity, and to be 
plundered and devoured.’ 

And thereupon will ensue the invasion of Pales- 
tine by the Gentiles (23^ ^). * And he mU wake 
up against them the sinners of the Gentiles, who 
Wul show them no mercy or grace, and who respect 


the person of none, neither old nor young, nor any 
one, for they are wicked and powerful, so that the;^^ 
are more wicked than all the children of men And 
they will use violence against Israel and tian^gies- 
sion against Jacob, and much blood will be shed 
upon the earth, and there will be none to gather it 
and none to bury. 24. In those days they will cry 
aloud, and call and pray that they may he saved 
from the hand of the sinful Gentiles; but none wHi 
be saved.’ 

Then Israel will repent (23^®). *And in those 
days the children will begin to study the laws, and 
to seek the commandments, and to return to the 
paths ■ ’ ( 2 S^®‘ 27-30)^ < 20 ^ in 

that^' ■ ■ . IS will convict their fathers 

and their elders of sin and unrighteousness, and 
the words of i’i( ’ Ji ih'* (\vdr.i— 
which they perpetrate, and cotic<-i n.Tig their forsak- 
ing the covenant which the Lord made between 
them and Him, that they should observe and do all 
His commandments and His ordinances and all His 
laws, without departing either to the right hand 
or the left. 27. And the days of the children of men 
will begin to grow many, and increase from gene- 
ration to generation and day to day, till their days 
draw near to one thousand years, and to a greater 
number of years than (before) were their days. 28. 
And there will be no old man nor one that is not satis- 
fied with his days, for all will be (as) children and 
youths 29. And all their days they will complete 
in peace and in joy, and they will live, and there 
will he no Satan nor any e^ destroyer; for all 
their days will be days of blessing and healing. 
30. And at that time the Lord will heal His ser- 
vants, and th^ will rise up and see great peace 
and drive out His adversary, and the righteous will 
see and be thankful, and rejoice with joy fox ever 
and ever, and will see all their jiulg:"i n' and all 
their curses on their enemies.’ .'.hen the 

\’f\‘ • ■''‘e their spirits will enter into a blessed 

I ; (23®^). ‘And their hones will rest in 
the earth and their spirits will have much joy, and 
they will know that it is the Lord who executes 
;u'’gri(!i and shows mercy to hundreds and 
of all that love Him.’ 

Observe that (1) ap[)arontiy there is no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and that flic soul enters at death 
on its final do-tinv. (2’i Sheol has thus become 
hell (24®^). ‘ Eor ilioimh he asceud unto heaven, 

thence will he be brought down ; and whithersoever 
he fiee on earth, thence will he he dragged forth ; 
and though he hide himself :.■ll■•rl.:-l I i.t-, nations, 
even from thence will he ho .^i (mt ; and 
though he descend into Sheol, there also shall his 
condemnation he great, and there also he will 
have no peace.’ 

Assumption of Moses (A.D. 7-29). — This hook is 
closely allied to that of Jubilees in many respects. 
Thus the preparation for the advent of the Theo- 
cratic or Messianic khigrlom will he a period of 
r^entance ( 1 ^®). IToU ^cars after the death of 
Moses, God will intervene on behalf of Israel ( 10 ^®), 
and the ten tribes will be brought back from 
the captivity.* Luring this kingdom Israel will 
destroy her natural enemies ( 10 ®), and finally be 
exalted to heaven ( 10 ®), whence she shall see her 
enemies in Gehenna (10^®). 

Observe that ( 1 ) there is no Messiah.^ Indeed 
the author in 10 appears to be really mimical to 
this expectation : ‘ The eternal God alone . . . 
will punish the Gentiles.’ ( 2 ) There appears to be 
no resurrection of the body, but of the spirit only 
after the final judgment, ‘similarly as in Eth. Eii. 
91-104, Pss of Solomon, and Jubilees. (3) 
Gehenna, which originally was the specific place 
of piirubliment for apo^! ^lte Jews, has now become 
the final abode of the wicked generally. 

* See Charles’ Asmmpticm (J Mom, pp. 69, flO. 
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Fhilo (B.O. 25-A.d. 50).— We shall touch only on 
the main points of Philonic eschatology. Philo 
looked forward to the return of the tribes prom 
captivity, to the establishment of a Messianic 
kingdom of temporal ’‘r. and even to a 

Messiah. The loci this subject are 

De Execrate § 8-9, and De Prmm, et Been, § 1^20. 
The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic 
kingdom in Philo’s eschatology, though really 
foreign to his ■y *' * ' . ' " ■ ce as to the 

prevalence of 1 ■ ' Hellenktic 

Judaism. Apparently, he did not look forward to 
a general and hnal judgment. All entered after 
death into their final abode. The punishment of 
the wicked was for everlasting Cherub, § 1); 

even wicked Jews were committed to Tartarus 
{Be Execrat, § 6). As matter was incurably evil, 
there could of course he no resurrection of the 
body. Our present life in the body is death [Be 
Leg, AlUg, § 1). 

Slavonic Enoch* (A.D. 1-50). — As the earth was 
created in six days, its history, according to this 
book, will be accomplished in 6000 years ; and as 
the six days of creation were followed by one of 
rest, so tbe 6000 years of the world’s history will 
be followed by a rest of 1000 years — the millennium 
or Messianic kingdom. Then time will pass into 
eternity (322-332). In this Messianic kingdom 
there is no Messiah. At the close of this kingdom 
the final judgment is held, variously called ^ the 
day of judgment’ (39^51®), ‘the great day of the 
Lord ’ (18''’), ‘ the great judgment ’ (52^® 58® 65® 66'^), 
‘the day of the great judgment’ (50^), ‘ the eternal 
judgment’ (7^), ‘the great ’ "•» ■ ’(60^), 

‘the terrible judgment’ (45-), the immeasurable 
judgment’ (40**-). But prior to the final judgment 
the souls of the departed cro'n intcrTiicdia te places. 
Thus the rebellion'' angtls are coiifiTiccI to the 
second heaven, awaiting in torment the eternal 
hidgment (7^**). The fallen ; . ‘i_l a ^ j re kept 
m durance under the eart ' y being 

hurled down from heaven, has the air as his habita- 
tion (29^ ®). There is no definite account of the 
intermediate place for men’s souls. The writer 
declares, however, that places have been prepared 
for every human soul (49^ 58®). From the latter 
context these appear to constitute the intermediate 
place for human souls. In 32^ Adam is sent back 
to this receptacle of souls on Ms death, and is 
transferred from it to paradise in the third heaven 
after the great judgment (42®). Even the souls of 
beasts are preserved till the final judgment, in 
order to tesiifyagaius'. the ill-usage of man (58®*®). 
On the coiidn-ion of the final judgment the right- 
eous enter paradise as their - 1 * * h ■ * - ^ and 

final abode (8. 9. 42®-® 61® T' o '■ 'ck 'dare 

cast into bell in the third heaven, where their 
torment will he for everlasting (10. 40^® 41® 42i’® 
61®). There is apparently no resurrection of the 
’ ' are clothed with the gar men Is 

. . ^ , , 1 ., , cf. Eth. En. 6216 I'-s -y Tim 

seventh heaven is the final abode of Enoch (55® 
67®), but this is an exceptional privilege. 

(Observe that (1) we have here the nrst mention 
of the mfilenninm. (2) There is no resurrection of 
the body; but at the final judgment the souls of 
the •* ' ' {■ :- v/Mch have in the interval been in 
the , i‘ ‘1 place, are now clothed with God’s 
glory and admitted to paradise. 

Book of Wisdom, — m this Alexandrian work 
there is no Messiah, but there is an expectation of 
the Messianic or Theocratic kingdom, where the 
righteous will judge the nations and have dominion 
(3® There will be no resurrection of the body ; 

for the soul is the proper self : the body is a mere 
burden taken up by the pre-existent soul, but in 

♦For further details see Morfill and Ohzrles* editio primepi 
ol this book ; also the art E>ocn (Bk of Secrets of). 

due season laid dowm again. Accordingly, there 
is only an immortality of the soul. The immor. 
tality of the righteous soul and its future blessed- 
ness are set forth in terms remarkable at once for 
their beauty and vigour (3^'^ 42- 7* 15®). As for 

the wicked, they will be punished with death 

16 . 224) . they will be bereft of hope (3^^* ^6* 5^^) : 
the time for repentance is past (5®) ; they will be 
utterly destroyed (4^»), yet not annihilated ; for 
they will be subject to pain (4^®) ; and he aware 
of the blessedness of the righteous (5^* 2). 

Observe that the righteous in Israel are to judge 
the nations. This seems to he a later development 
off’ ' ' '1 * ^ h J sword frequently mentioned 

in • j' (cf. Dn 244; Eth. En. 9^2 

gtc i ‘ ' ' j' , ‘oent of the saints has become 

& forensic one, as thai oi me Messiah (cf. 1 Co 6^). 

4 Maccabees, — This hook is a philosopMeal 
treatise on the supremacy of the reason. The 
writer adopts, so far as possible, the tenets of Stoi- 
cism. He teaches the eternal existence of all souls, 
good and bad, but no resurrection of tbe body : 
the good will enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven 
(02 12^2 13^^ 15® 17®) ; but the wicked will be tor- 
mented in fire for ever (9* 10^®). 

Apocalypse of Baruch* (A.D. 50-80). — Of this 
composite work the six or more independent con- 
stituents may be ranged in three classes when 
treated from the standpoint of their eschatology. 
Thus tbe Messiah Apocalypses A^ A® A®, Le, 27- 
30^ 36-40 53-74, form the first class, i. This 
differs from the remaining part of the book in 
bein*/ V rill on prior to a.d. 70 and in teaching the 
ch><*;r’.ri* oi* v personal Messiah. The rdle of the 
Messiah in A^ is entirely sl passive one, whereas in 

A2 and A® he is a warrior who slavs the enemies of 
Israel with his own hand. In all three \ jiiu'ji lyp-sos 
the is of temporal y ‘innilion. 

In . vdll stand for ever until the 

world of corruption is at an end ’ (40®) ; in A* Ms 
reign is described as ‘the consummation of than 
which is corruptible, and the beginning of that 
which is incorruptible’ (74®). In A® and A® the 
kingdom is iM.ii.: .‘o !■ .1 with the judgment of the 
sword (39M"‘ 7J-- i I’l Gentiles that had ruled 
or oppressed Israel should be destroyed, hut those 
that had not done so should he spared, in order to 
he subject to Israel (72®'®). The final judgment 
and the resurrection follow on the close of these 
kingdoms. Of the two remaining classes, the 
second consists of and the third of B® and B®, 

written after a.d. 70. 

ii. In B\ i.e, 1-9^ 43-44’ 45-46® 77-82. 84. 86-87, 
the writer looks forward to 1 1 hm con '1 d 1 'i of J eru- 
salem (6^), the restoration of il.o c\ iI-'- .77 ’ 78’), the 
Messianic kingdom, but no Messiah (1® 46® 77 ^ 2 ), 
There is no consideration shown for the Gentiles 
(82®-’). 

iii. In B2, U, 13-25. 30®-35, 41-42. 44®-’® 47-52. 

75-76. 83, the writer has relinquished all hope 
as to the present corruptible world, and fixes his 
regards wholly on the incorruptible world that is to 
be. The world will be renewed (32®), and in this 
renewal, from being transitory and verging to its 
close (48®® 85^®), it will become undying (51®) and 
everlasting (48®®) ; from being a w-' rb 'I o m 
(40* 74® 2F® etc,), it will become ■. i .-I.* ir;M 

invisible (74® 51®). The teaching as to tlie resurrec- 
tion pFriccod-s on parallel lines. Thus in answer to 
ihc qiustion, ‘Wilt thou poicliance change these 
things (i.e. man’s material body) Avhich have been 
in the world, as al^o the woild ?' (49®), it is shown 
in 50 that the dead will be raised with their bodies, 

! exactly in the same form in which they had been 
committed to the earth, with a view to their re* 
cognition by those who knew them. When this 

* For a fuller treatment of the questions touched upon her# 
see Charles* AjfOcalypse of Baruch, 
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rt -v ‘* ’■•‘1 is completed, the bodies of the rij;ht- 
eous will be transformed, with a view to a bpiritual 
existence of unending duration and glory (5P- ; 

and they will be made like unto the angels and 
equal to the stars, and changed from beauty into 
loveliness, and from light into the splendour of 
glory (5P<^). They will surpass the angels in ex- 
cellency (51^2). In B®, i.e. 85, there is the same 
despair of a national restoration as in B®, and only 
spiritual blessedness is looked for in the world of 
incoiruption (85^*®). 

Ob-'Oive (1) in SheiOl is the intermediate 
abode of the souls of the departed prior to the final 
judgrnent (23® 48^® 52^, cf. 66®). This intermediate 
place is one involving certain degrees of happiness 
or torment. For the wicked it is an abode of 
pain (30® 36^^), but not to be compared with their 
torments after the final judgment. As for the 
righteous, these are preserved in certain ‘cham- 
bers ’ or ‘ treasuries ’ which are in Sheol (4 Ezr 4^^), 
where they enjoy rest and peace and are guarded 
by angels (Eth. En. 100®, 4 Ezr 7®®}. Lro-h tho'^e 
they issue forth at the final ii^lgnu'nf, to receive 
their everlasting reward (oi)’; “ (2; From the 
account of the resurrection in 49®-51, it is clear 
that the Pauline teaching in 1 Co IS^s-w is in some 
respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

Book of Baruch, — In this composite work there 
is little that demands our attention. 1~3® is 
undoubtedly derived from a Hebrew original, and 
possibly part of 3®-5. It is composed of at 
least three independent writings. As to their 
dates, nothing satisfactory has been yet arrived at. 
It is noteworthy that in 2i^ Hades still possesses its 
OT connotation. The restoration of Jerusalem is 
looked for (4^®"®®) and the return of the exiles (4®®-5). 

4 Ezra, — We shall adopt provisionally some of 
the critical results attained by Kabisch on this 
book. Of the five independent writings which 
he discovers in it, two were written prior to 
A.D.^ 7(), and three subsequently. The two former 
he *' *'’}'"■( spectively as an Ezra Apocalypse 
and. " ■ 'IjKiVision. (a) T’* V> \ i )se 

consists of chapters 4*^-5^ - ‘ nd 

is largely eschatological. The signs of the last 
times are recounted at great length (5^’^^ 6^® 9^“®* ®), 
the destruction of Borne (5®), and the advent of the 
Messiah, the Son of God (5® 7®®). Certain saints 
wiU accoinp.'iny the Messiah (7®®), and ail the faith- 
ful who iinv'e survived the troubles that preceded 
the kingdom will rejoice together with the Messiah 
for 400 years.* Then the Messiah and all men will 
die (7^), and in the course of seven days the world 
will return into its primeval silence, even as in 
seven days it was created (7®®). Then the next 
world will awake and the corruptible will perish 
(7®^), and aU mankind will be raised from the dead 
(7®®) and appear at the la.-f jndgirKMil (7®®). Then 
Paradise (= final abode of tlio ughteous) and 
Gehenna will be revealed. And the judgment will 
last seven years (7^). 

Observe that besides the general resurrection in 
731.32 there seems to be a pieliininary resurrection 
of some special saints to the Messianic kingdom 
in 7®®, but this is doubtful. 

(5) A Son-of-Man Vision. — This writing consists 
of chapter 13, and was probably composed before 
A.D. 70. Many signs will precede the advent of 
the Messiah (13®®), who will ai)pear in the clouds of 
heaven (13®* ®®) ; and the nations will assemble from 
the four winds of heaven to attack him (13®* ®*), but 

* This mimber ha? 1 as follovra. According to Gn 

1513 Israel was to i « ■ - *1 400 years in Egypt. Now in 

Ps 90 the writer prays : ‘Make us glad according to the da\s 
wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years whei ein we have 
seen evil.’ Fioin the combination of these two passages it was 
inferred that the Messianic kingdom would last 400 years, as a 
set off against the penod of oppression m Egypt. 


the Messiah will destroy them, not with spear 
or weapon of war (13®* ®®), but ‘ by the law, which is 
like fire' (13®®*^^). And he will restore the ten 
tribes (13^®*'^'^), and preserve the residue of God’s 
people that are in Palestine (13^®). 

We shall now set forth the eschatological ex- 
pectations which appear in the remaining three 
constituents of this work, which were composed 
between A.D. 70 and ' ' Th V don, i,e. 

10®®-12®®. Here the ,r,.( • <» i;>- 'is pre- 
dicted, through the ■ the Messiah sprung 

from the house of I* . ' . who will judge its 

people and destroy them (12®®). He will save the 
residue of God’s people in Palestine, and he will fill 
them mth joy to the end, even the day of j’lch'n'cnl 
(1234). r, , . ...... o 

Ezraistobel , ' » ' * 'i . till 

the times are ended (14®). These times are twelve. 
Of these, ten and a half have already elapsed (14^^). 
There seems to be no Messianic kingdom. 

(e)T'. \ ■■ ’ .rSalathiel,i.g. 3^-31 4i-®4 5i®^~ 
610 6®' ■ ‘S ■ ■■ 1240-48 1428-35. The woHd is 

nearly at an end (4^-^), As it was created, so it 
will be judged by God alone (5®® 6®). Very few 
will be saved (747-6i §2. 3^ Judgment and 1 11 1 1‘ - ’ig- 
relating to it were prepared before the ciom io” of 
the world and of man (7^®). The day of judgment 
will arrive when the number of the righteous is 
completed (4®®) ; for the sins of earth will not retard 
it (4®®“42). In the meantime retribution sets in 
immediately after death (7®®* '^®* ®®* ®®* 14®®). On 

dying, the souls of the righteous will be allowed 
seven days to see whab will befall them (7^®® ; 

they mil be guarded by angels in the ‘ chambers ’ 
(775. 85. 95. 121). They will have the joy of rest in 
seven ways (7®^"®®). These chambers form their 
intermediate abode ; after the final judgment 
glory and n-7g.Lr. *oii await them (7®®* ®^). But 
the souls 01 li'.e .• ich(il will not enter into the 
‘chambers,’ but roam to and fro in torment in 
seven ways (7®®“®^* ®®). After the final judgment 
they will be tormented more ■*' 1; (7®4). 

Intercession, though perinissiL ■ ■ / ..will 
not be allowed on the day of judgment (7102-106). 
All things will then be finally determined (7113-116). 
With the fin. ^ ' 1 * ■* this world closes and the 

next begins s! .1 ' be a new creation (7’®). 

With its establishment the righteous enter on their 
final reward. They shall be bright as stars (7^),* 
and, beyond them (7^®®), they shall shine as the sun 
and he immortal (7®^). Paradise will be their final 
abode (7^-®). 

Joiiipl'ts (A.T). 37-101). — Josephus’ interpreta- 
tion of Me— ijiiiic prophecy as pointing to Ves- 
pasian (BJ VI. V. 4) must be set down to the 
exigencies of his position with regard to the 
Bomans. For it is clear from Ant. iv. vi. 5 that 
he looked forward to a Messianic era. As the 
troubles predicted by Daniel bad befallen Israel, 
so likewise would the pro'^jx)! it^\ { X. xi, 7). 
Apparently, he believed in tin in ic mediate state 
for the righteous. Thus in Ant, XVIII. i. 3 it is 
said that ‘ souls have an * s ■ .*,1 • * . .md that 

under the earth [tfirb ^ ' 14 /ca^’ 

^dov) there will he rewards and punishments, 
accordingly as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life ; and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but the former 
will have power to revive and live again.’ Here 
the wicked enter at once into evei lasting punish- 
ment. Sheol is here hell. But the righteous rise 
from the intermediate place of happiness and enter 
into other bodies, probably spiiunalbodiei' (T)T IT. 
viiL 14). Such was ibePliaiisaic docLiine accoiding 
to Josephus. The K— ones believed Ihii I a blo'^d 
immortality awaited the souls of the righteous {BJ 
n. viii. 11),* but that those of the wicked were des- 
tined to a dark, cold region, full of undying torment. 
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The ahovfc account of Pharisaic belief which we 
derive from Josephus may he regarded as fairly 
trustworthy; but that which he gives in BJ III. 
viii. 5 is misleading in a high degree. There he 
describes the soul as a ‘particle of Divinity’ {6eov 
fioipa.) which has taken up its abode in a mortal 
body. After death the souls of the righteous 
‘ receive as their lot the most holy place in heaven, 
from whence, in the revolution of ages, they are 
again sent into pure bodies.’ For the souls of 
suicides the darkest place in Hades is reserved. 

IV. Systematic Exposition of Jewish Es- 
chatology (B.C. 20O-A.P, 100).— In the preceding 
section we have given a survey of eschatologjcal 
ideas in the order of their historical attestation, 
and cor.senin;- 1.. a : (. ^ 
evolution. 'J.v ' ■- '.g al - ‘!|o. 

of each wxr ■ 'i ' i' 

made it possible for the reader to see the various 
eoneeptions, such as Sheol, Gehenna, Messiah, 
Resurrection, in their actual organic relations and 
historical enviionment. In this section, however, 
we shall isolate several of these conceptions, and 
deal briefly with the various forms they assumed 
from B.C. 20D to A.D. 100 in Jewish circles. These 
conceptions are : the Last Woes, the Messiah, the 
Messianic Kingdom, the Return of the r* • • 
the Resurrection, Judgment, Sheol or Hacies, 
Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven. 

The Last Woes. — It will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to mention the passages where 
these woes preluding the Messianic kingdom CTe 
recounted. These are: Dn 12^, Or. 

2 Mac 5^* *, Jubilees 23^* Apoc. Bar 27. 

70^-8, 4 Ezr 5^'^ For further in- 

formation the reader should consult Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah, in loc.\ Schurer, EJ? II. ii. 
154-156; Schoettgen, Eor. Eebr. ii. 509 sqq. 
r>T 

M'sJfl . -A- this subject will he treated 
under the gciiOTj'^ rrt. Messiah, we shall sketch 
here < riy it'- h‘i'(..''g phases. 

i 'llie Messian— conceived meroh' a.'^ a pasMve 
though supreme member of the ^io‘''''h'irnc king- 
dom. He is so represented in Ftli. En. 83-i)0, 
where his appearance is largely otiose, and due 
probably to literary reminiscence. He rules over 
a transngured Israel, with the Heavenly J emsalem 
set up as the centre of his kingdom, and his reim 
is appaieutly for ever. In the 1st cent, of the 
Cbri'-tian era this conception rc.n])peaTa twice in 
Apoc. Bar 27-30^ where his mlc i- of temporary 
duration, and in 4 Ezr (i.e. in the Ezra Apoc. 
See p. 747*), where he dies after a reign of 400 
years. In the second and third cases the Messiah 
appears after the Messianic woes and judgment; 
in the third, simultaneously with the first resur- 
rection. 

ii. The Messiah — conceived as an active warrior, 
who .slays his enemies with his own hand. This 

i- attested in the Or. Sihyll. 3653-660^ 
\\ .i ! to the 2nd cent. B.C. ; in the Pss. of 

aol 17-' vvnere the Messiah is to be of Davidic 
descent— but this hook belongs properly to the 
next division ; in Apoc. Bar 36-40 ; also in 
another independent writing in the same book, 
53-74 ; 4 Ezr 1060-128®. In the last the Messiah is 
of Davidic origin. In all these books save the 
first (?) the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration. 

iii. The Messiah-conceived more loftily as one 

who slays his enemies by the word of his mouth, 
and rules by virtue of his justice, faith, and holi- 
ness (cf. Ps.-Sol 17^- ®'* A similar concep- 

tion is found in 4 Ezr 13. In both writings his 
reign is probably of temporary duration, 

iv. Tiie Messiah — conceived as supernatural, as 
eternal Ruler and Judge of mankind (Eth. En. 


37-70). This conception of the Messiah is logic- 
ally in some measure a development of that in the 
third division, and yet it is chronologically ante- 
cedent to it. It is the most sublime conception oi 
the Messiah to be found in all Jewish literature 
outside the Canon. For further details see above, 

P 

The Messianic Kingdom. — Three views in the 
main prevailed amongst the J ews as to this 
kingdom, i. It was to he of eternal duration, 
ii. It was to he of temporary duration, iii. There 
was to be no Messianic kingdom. 

i. The Messianic kmgdom was to be of eternal 

duration. _ « ^ 

{a) On earth as it is (Eth. En. 1-36, Dn, Or. 
Sihyll. 3^85-783 

(6) On a transformed earth and m heaven (Eth. 
En. 87-70). As the Messianic kingdom is here 
eternal, it is preceded in Palestinian literature by 
the resurrection and the final . ULlguK-iit. 

ii. The Messianic hb';:." • "i v.n-. lo be of tem- 
porary duration on eaiin En. 91-104, Ps.- 

Sol 17. 18, 2 Mac, Jubilees, Slav. En., Assumption 
of Moses, Book of Wisdom, Apoc. Bar — quarts A^ 
A? A® — 4 Ezr— all parts hut Salathiel Apoc.). 

When the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration, there appears to be no transformation of 
the earth. The resurrection and final judgment 
take place at its close. The resurrection is all but 
universally a resurrection of the righteous only. 
Hence in many of these hooks the wicked are held 
to enter at once into their final abode. Thus 
Hades in these cases becomes Hell. 

iii. Ho Messianic kingdom expected [4 Mac (?), 
Apoc. Bar (B^), 4 Ezr, Salathiel Apoc.]. 

In these hooks man d.oes not enter till after the 
last judgment on his final award. After death he 
meets with a foretaste of his final lot in Hades or 
Sheol. 

The Beturn from th‘ .D ’-' — The promise 
that God would turn * c ' \ity of Israel 
is “'■'v r.rd. in the UT ; also m Sir 33^^ (AV 
36 l.h. En. 571-2 9033 , sihtjll. 

2170-m Bar 237-»» 5*“7, Ps.-Sol 11, 2 Mac 2'^^ 

Apoc. Bar 77« 78^ (ef. 842-8-io), 4 Ezr 1312.39-47^ 
Targ. Jon. on Jer 33^®, and Shemoneh Esreh : * Lift 
up a banner to gather our dispersed, and assemble 
us from the four ends of the earth.’ Yet Rabbi 
Akiba {Sank. 10®), in the 2nd cent. A.D., denied 
this return. 

The Resurrection. — The resurrection is very 
variously conceived. The earliest attested view 
in the 2iid cent. B.c. is that of (a) the resurrection 
of all Israel (Dn 12i“®). About the same period 
the doctrine of (^5>) the resurrection of s' ‘ 

only is taught in Eth. En. 83-90. i:. 

close of the same century another writer looks 
forward, not to a resurrection of the body, hut to 
(c) a blessed immortality of the soul or spirit after 
the final judraent (Eth. En. 91-104). These views 
hold the field throughout the next century, and it 
is not till the 1st cent, of the Christian era that 
they are in some measure displaced by others. 
These latter, 'v^liich are developments of the former, 
are : (d) a blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous «aftcr death. This is one side of the 
teger doctrine of an immediate and final retribu- 
tion after death anecting only the soul or spirit; 
(e) a general rc.-ui 1 eel ion of all mankind preceding 
the final judgment. 

(a) The resurrection of all Israel [Eth. En. 1-36 
(see 22), Dn 12^'®, Eth. En. 37-70 (see 51, etc.), 
2 Mac T' etc. 12^ Apoc. Bar (B^) (see 24. 
302-®50. 61)]. 

In 2 Mac 12-^2-48 possibility of a moral change 
taking place in Sheol seems to be implied. 

(h) The resurrection of the righteous only [Efch. 
En. 83-90 (see 90®®)]. 
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111 this book the righteous have no concern in 
the last judgment, and do not rise till it is over. 

(c) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 

righteous after the final 'r V . ' T'’'. En. 91-104 
(see 1033 4 92» . of Moses 

(see 10®), Slav. En. (?), Eth. En. 108‘(?)]. 

(d) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 

righteous ‘ ^ ^ [Jubilees (see 

23), Phdo, ; (see 3^“^ 42 - 7.10 etc.), 

4 Mac (see 5®7 gs 1317 etc.)], Essene doctrine accord- 
ing to Josephus, BJ ii. viii. 11 . 

(Observe the expression in 4 Mac 13^^ daydvraf 
7]/ias Kal ’Ica^K Kal ’la/ccbfi iiroU^ovrai fcf. 

Lk 1622). 

(e) Besurrection of all mankind [Apoc. Bar SO®'® 
50-51, 4 Ezr (Ezra Apoc. See ^), Test. XII. 
Patr., Benj. 10]. 

/ T. ■■ , is variously conceived, 

ei' '‘“I . ch takes effect from day 

to day, or at great crises in national history, or as 
retribution which is universal and final. The last 
may take place either at the bo'ji’iiipig or i'm 
close of the Messianic kingdom, in .\i>o< al\ .0 
literature little attention is paid to ti’e l'i-r 
division. A naost emphatic presentation of the 
doctrine of retribution in this life pervades 2 Mac 
and Jubilees.^ We shall here, however, confine our 
attention to jud;^ ir. out connected with the con- 

summation of ^lic wot Id. Now, in the last times 
there were generally two stages in this jndgiiionl. 
The former was executed by human agent 
saints of Israel or these led by the Messiah, — 
and may be de'?i?m.ted as the judgment by the 
sword, or, better, the Messianic judgment ; the 
latter was administered by God or, in one instance 
only, by the Messiah, and constitutes in reality 
the final judgment. 

(a) Tke Messianic Judgment. — This judgment 
(i.) may be realistically conceived as invoh ing the 
destruction of the v icked by the ^personal prowess 
of the^ Messiah or the saints; or (ii.) it may be 
forensically conceived : the word of the Messiah or 
of the saints judges or destroys the wicked. The 
latter form of judgment is obviously a develop- 
ment of the former, but the two are not always 
kept apart. 

1 . The Messianic judgment realistically con- 
ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah [Ps.-Sol 17. 18 (?), 
Apoc. Bar 39. 40. 72. 73, 4 Ezr 12®»-»^]. 

(/3) Executed by the saints (Bn 2^, Eth. En. 
9019 9112 96198^2, Or. Sibyll. Jubilees, Assump- 
tion of Moses 10®). 

ii. The Messianic judgment forensically con- 
ceived : 

(а) Executed by the Messiah (Ps.-Sol 17. 18, 

4 Ezr 1328- 82-«>). 

(/S) Executed by the saints (Book of Wisdom 3®, 
ef. 1 Co 6®). 

(б) The Final ""it .* • ' — ^This judgment is al- 
ways administered oy God save in Eth. En. 37-70, 
where it is committed to the Messiah, the Son of 
Man. Th'- * i t trkes place either at the 
beginning « ; - .c Mi "•la: ' ‘ kingdom or, where this 
kingdom is of temporary duration, at its close ; or, 
where no such kingdom is expected, simply at the 
end of this world (see section above on The Messianic 
Kingdom, p. 748^). 

As to Sheol, Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven, see the 
separate articles. 

LiTBRATuaE. — ^The Jewish eschatology of our period has been 
p;reatly neglected m the post. This has been due partly to the 
Ignorance of Christian scholars, and partly to the deliberate 
ignoring by Jewish scholars of the chief sources of information 
on this subject, i.«. the Apocalyptic books. To Liicke, Hilgen- 
ield, and Drummond belongs, m laige measure, the men! .-'f 
emphasizing the importance of this literature. Drummoiid'h 
work, The J&wvih ^^e88^ah^ is a splendid contribution to o r , 
knowledge of Jewish thought, though much of it is no longer 
abreast of our knowledge of this subject. Schwallj'^s Das LeSen I 


i nach d&m Tode is very stimulating on this period, though fre 
quently Ti«i-’c.v’ipg The reader may consult also Salmond’a 
Christiari D'/r\-' /i‘j 0 / Immortality, and Stanton’s The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah, where they deal with our subject. 

Abundant mformation, and copious, 
references to authorities will be founc. j • , • / 1 . . 

126-187. Marti also (Geschichte d&r Israelitischen Religion, 
pp. 270->310) is well worth consulting. 

The present writer hopes to edit, towards the close of next 
year (1898), a ontical work on Jewish Eschatology from the 
earhest OT times down to a.d. 100. K,, H. ClIAKLES. 

ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
— The eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
in the first instance to that of the OT. The 
Heb. Scriptures do not contain anything like a 
definite or complete doctrine of the things of the 
end. They are the records, however, of an im- 
portant contribution to the faith in a future life, 
and that contribution was an ever-enlarging one. 
It bad its reason in the two fundament^ articles 
of Israel’s faith — the doctrine of one God : a living, 
personal, righteous, gracious God, who made Him- 
self known to His people and entered into fellow- 
ship with them ; and the doctrine of Man as a 
creature differei i ’ . ' ’ and in end from other 

creatures, the b ; * u God’s image, made for 

communion with God, and for life in that com- 
munion. These great truths, h:'* 
meaning more and more, and . J ' 1 ■ <- . • ..■‘■.l, ■ 

conceptions of Death and . s ■ '1 j., < ' wnicn 

Israel had in common with the Babylonians and 
other nations, led by steps of gradual advance to a 
clearer, more determinate, and more moral concep- 
tion of existence beyond the grave. The experi- 
ences and intuitions of saints, the visions and 
forecasts and inferences of faith, seen in the 
]) 0 ( licjil books, combined with thoughts and words 
(».' suggestion occasionally found in the 

historical books, and with the more definite teach- 
ing of the prophets, to further thi^ cmI. -gc MOiit of 
belief and the march towards a fcfr i:i, ilocjirie. 
So the popular ideas of a dark Sheol with a chill 
attenuated existence in its sunless deeps gave way 
to ir.'iMCT views; the thought of the lot of the 
indiMiiual disentangled itself from that of the 
destiny of the community ; the belief in a moral 
order with judicial awards following men into the 
other world took shape and hccaine increasingly 
distinct ; and at last the faith and the teaching of 
the OT rose to the OTeat hope of a resurrection to 
life. This eschatology of the OT, which grew 
from less to more in the course of Israel’s history, 
remained nevertlioless incomplete at its highest, 
and pointed to -o'‘i'li»!g beumd itseli The 
eschatology of tlie L' became its heir, passing 
beyond its limits and carrying its principles to 
their issues. 

But the eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
also, though in another way, to the popular faith 
of the Jews of its time, and to certain develop- 
ments of thought and belief which had t%ken 
place in the period following that which produced 
the last of the OT books. These deveJopmenl', 
were considerable. We gather ■what they were 
from the literature of Judaism which fias de- 
scended to us, the Apocr. of the OT, to some 
extent the Rabbinical books, and most particularly 
the^ p-joudojiigiaidiic and apocalyptic writings. 
This lit oRiuiic the Key to much in the 

NT doctrine of the Last Things. It shows in what 
way the OT faith was retained and enlarged in 
harmony with its essential principles ; in what 
way also it was materialized and subjected to 
changes which were not consistent with its true 
spirit; in what directions belief became more 
V : and in what respects it became fanciful, 
-■uv.iImi grotesque; how certain OT terms and 
ideas were modified in sense and application, and 
in what measure new terms and ideas were intro- 
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dueed. The eschatology of the NT bears the 
impress of these things. It cannot he understood 
apart from them. From much that emerged in 
this intervening period it stands aloof. Other 
tilings in this dc\ elopnient. which were consistent 
with the principles of the OT revelation, are 
reflected in it, purified of the gross, exaggerated, 
and unspiritual elements which mixed themselves 
with them. 

The eschatology of the NT is not myen in 
systematic foim, neither is it expressed in the 
precise and measured 1; of nu -’c- or 

theology. It appears ■' <•: a 'ii. “h : of 

ideas which are common to the NT books, but 
which are presented in different aspects and con- 
nexions by the several vinuters. It is given in 
occasional form, in Christ’s words, the discourses 
in the Bk. of Acts, the records of evangelists, the 
Epistles of siio-ilcs, on the promptings of circum- 
stance® v*. ''(ij .lo.i: time to tune called forth 
declarations in speech or in writing on the matters 
of the end. It is not given in the terms of the 
schools nor with a view to speculative interests, 
but always for the purposes of life and practice, 
and in the language of tiie people. It makes free 
use of the figiii-ative, parabolic, irr,*:giriali\ c 
phraseology in v’ ^ Eastern mind naturally 

expresses itself It never claims to give an ex- 
haustive disclosure or a constructive account of the 
Lii'-t Things The message of the XT also being 
di‘*tinctively a message of hope, the eschatology 
is occupied mainly with the i&sues oi the kingdom 
of God and the destiny of the righteous. It says 
less of the graver issues of the future of the un- 
righteous. 

The eschatology of the NT being conveyed in 
this occasional and discontinuous form, we may 
best understand it by following out the great 
ideas as they appear first iu one and then in 
another of the main groups of writings The 
fundamental question is that of Christs own 
mind on the subject It will be convenient, 
therefore, to deal with the eschatology as it 
appears in Christ's own woids reported in the 
Gospels, and then as it is found in the teaching of 
the several divisions of the XT writings It will 
thus be seen whether or how far the NT has a 
consistent doctrine of the Last Things. 

I Christ’s Eschatology. — There are questions 
of criticism to which regard must be had in study- 
ing the eschatology of the NT. In the case of our 
Lord’s ihere is the debated question of 

what is and what is secondary in the 

records of His woids, wdth the various tests pro- 
posed for distinguishing between the one and the 
other. It is impossible to enter at length into 
these things here. It is enough to say that the 
substance of Christ’s teaching will he found to he 
the same whichever of the leading theories of the 
construction of the Gospels is followed. Its main 
oints belong to the large stream of narrative and 
isconrse which is common to the first three 
r t'r ' -‘K. a'.d in wV.h h the most primitive Ixadition 
ih j! I > ■ . I : i! ^ i»; c- ‘ I ( There is also the question 
of the relation in which tlie lejiort of Christ’s 
words given in the Fourth Gospel ‘stands to that 
contained in the Synoptist*.. Of this it must 
suffice to say that the difference in the form is a 
reason for taking the two accounts sepaiatoly; 

which, however, it does not follow tJjat there 
is an essential difference between them. 

In the Cv)- 1 ■■ L ' h ( ^^hatology centres 

in the grc : ; !<i«*a (n i i » Ki n(.j>uM OF Gton (which 
see). Christ’s whole disclosure of the Future has 
ite point of issue in this doctrine of the Divine 
kin^om and its consummation. In this His 
teaching connects itself with the large ideas of the 
OT, carrying them further and fmfilling them. 


As the OT, too, in its conceptions of the futuie 
knew nothing of the philotoophy of the suhjcict and 
furnished no reasoned statement, but followed the 
logic of experience and the heart, giving no dogma 
of immortality, but the expression of a living 
fellowship with God which involved the continu- 
ance of life ; so Christ’s teaching lies apart from 
all theoretic questions, all speculative discussions, 
all that is of curious interest, and deads with 
practical relations and broad moral issues. It 
offers no proof of the reality of a future existence, 
I it, and speaks of life as man’s 
ifolds the course of the Divin(* 
kingdom which had been the object of OT faith and 
the centre of OT hope. It presents that kingdom 
as a thing of the actual present, brought to men 
in and by the Teacher Himself, but also as a thing 
of the future which looks il* * ui.;.h ;;11 historical ful- 
filments to a completer :< id /j . — a thing, too, 

of gradual, unobtrusive growth, yet destined to 
he finally established by a great conclusive event. 
Christ’s whole teaching on the subject of the Last 
Things, as regards the Church, the world, and the 
individual, is connected with this lofty OT idea 
of a new order in which God shall he confessed to 
he Sovereign, and has regard to it in its primary 
deliverances. 

Among these deliverances a large place is given 
. • y ■ » ‘('Ti'-i ot His own Meturn In the OT the 
, ■I'-i.nmi-. K>" of the Divine kingdom was to be 
brought about by a descent ot God to eaith, and 
in c ' * t was further connected with 

the King, the agent of J" in the 

fulfilment of His purpose. So Christ connects the 
completion of the kingdom with a decisive occur- 
rence, the great event of His own Parousia (Mt 
343 . 37 . qjhe time of this new interposition is 
not declared, it is not known even to the Son 
(Mt 2#'^ EV, Mk 1332 But it is to come 

when the times are ripe for it, and there are 
prelusive tokens of it. This event of His coming 
is the harden of the great eschatological discourse 
in Mt 24 25, in which there are problems both lor 
criticism and for interpretation. In that discourse 
two distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world, seem to be spoken 
of as coincident and as near This is in accordance 
with the nature of bihliorl icopho'as it is seen 
in the OT, which brings iof:( tin i 111 prophetic per- 
spective or * timeless sequence ’ events which were 
widely ‘ ’ in actual occurrence (Is 8, ^ 9, 
Zeph, « < • I » oes not require for its explanation 
the affirmation of mistake on Christ’s part (Sirau-'S, 
Kenan, Keim, Weizsacker, S. Davidson, etc.), the 
supposition of misunderstanding or misreporting 
on the part of the evangelists (Baur, Colani, De 
Wette, Holtzmann, etc.), the limitation of the 
whole declaration to the single catastrophe of the 
fall of Jerusalem and the Jewish state (J, S. 
RusseU, etc.), the theory of a double coming, or 
the hypothesis either of a Jewish ('Weizsacker) or 
of a Jewish- Christian (Colani, Keim, Pfleiderer, 
Wendt, Woiffonbach, Vischer, etc.) 
in the discour.-e. Nor is this form of - , 1 . : 

confined to this particular section of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Sayings of similar ' ■ .■■( uu- given mse- 
where (Mk 18®®, Lk Mt : = I*)-' cf. also 
Mk 8®® 9h Lk 92 ®* ^), In these Gospels, too, the 
Ketum appears to he an objective event, the ex- 

g ression given to it being such as goes beyond any 
gurative description simply of Qie final victory 
of principles or the supersession of old forms of 
religion. In the Fourth Gospel the case is some- 
what different. It is the coming of the Spirit that 
chiefly appears there, and that in such measure aa 
to suggest to many that only a dynamical coming 
is in view (Ncander, Godet, etc.). Yet a distinc- 
tion is observed between the coming of the Spirit 
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«And Christ’s coming, and there are passages in 
which the idea seems to be the same as that of the 
Synoptic records (14^ 2 p 2 , cf. 1 Jn 2-®). The first 
point, therefore, in Christ’s teaching on the subject 
of the future is the announcement of the objective 
event of His own Ketum. But His declarations 
on this Parousia know nothing of the minute and 
fantastic inventions of J ewish theology, as seen in 
the Book of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Sibylline Oracles, and similar products of Jewish 
thought, with their elaborate machinery of signs 
and portents and mystic numbers, their extrava- 
gant chronologies, their grotesque descriptions of 
the literal re-settlement of the Jews in their own 
land, their many eccentricities and ineptitudes. 
They know as little of those Chiliastic conceptions 
of the future, those curious calculations of the 
duration of Messiah’s kingdom, those puerile ideas 
of the erection of a new Jerusalem on the ruins of 
the old, which took hold of the Jewish mind before 
Christian times, and, entering into Christian 
thought, gave shape to the doctrine of a millennial 
reign of Christ on earth which was to end in a 
great apostasy and to herald the consummation. 

With this doctrine of the second advent is 
associated the doctrine of a Final Judgment. This 
judgment is presented as the object of the coming, 
and it occupies a place of like prominence in 
it is expressea in various of 
' . ‘ ■ ,t greatest length in the eschato- 

^ ' ■ . ( n the First G-ospel. \ > ”■ • 

to the consen^* of the ", 

Gospels, it is a :■> "i . end of the world, 
a judgment of . » ■ !.' 'i 22 ^'^^ etc.), a judg- 
ment of universal scope (Mt 16^ 25®^ 

etc.), and a judgment in which Christ, the Son 
of Man, is Himsdf to be the Judge (Mt 25^^ etc.). 
In the Fourth Gospel the judgment appears for 
the most part under another aspect. ^ In that 
Gospel the emphasis is laid upon a judgment 
which {^present and subjective, fulfilling itself in 
a probation of character and a self -verdict which 
proceed now (3^^* 12 ^^' ^). But this subjective 

judgment of the present in life and conscience is 
not inconsistent with an objective judgment of the 
future. And the latter is not strange to the 
Fourlli Co'jul. The Johannine phrase ‘the last 
day’ po:ur- to it, and it is contained in such 
words as those in 5^* (cf. 1 Jn 2^ 4^^, in which 
Johannine WTiting the judgment is connected, as 
in the Synoplists, with Christ’s coming). The 
doctrine of a final judgment so declared by Christ 
stands in intimate relation to certain leading ideas 
of the OT, completing Ihese and giving them cer- 
tainty. The Hob. Sciiptiires, penetra'od i’s'oi.gl* 
and through by the idea of a Divine 
have a large doctrine of judgment, a judg- 
ment for Israel, more frequently a judgment 
for the nations or a vo^ld ■ m But for 

the most part it is a v.orld ■ ■ • which has 
its scene in this world, a triumph of the king- 
dom of God in the form of an overthrow of its 
living adversaries on earth. And in this J'' Him- 
self is Ji:'\ T'l certain pM-; 1 1 - -'Ts 9. 11, 
Mic 6 , -b :■ .'3. 3 ! 3l 36, Ezk 3l. ;{ / o 9-11) the 

triumph of the kingdom of God is connected with 
the advent of a great Davidic Kin^, and Messiah 
appears as the agent of J". But in the OT the 
final arbitrament of men’s lives is not committed 
to the Messiah or the ideal King, as in Christ’s 
teaching it is given to the Son of Man. Further, 
while the ]oundnii«)r:- of the doctrine of a, final 
universal and individual judgmout are laid in the 
OT ideas of llu' rigliLoousncs- of God, His cove- 
nant Kdalioiis w II li Israel, and His sovereignty over 
the nations, the (•»!.■■ pi of a judgment after 
death does not tak' •: and dehiiiic foim till 

near the close of t ( » i'. Iheii when the idea of 


an individual judgment at the end of things 
appears, the subjects of the judgment seem to be 
limited to those of Israel. Christ’s doctrine has 
also its relations to the ideas of the non-canonical 
literature. In the representative books of Judaism 
the doctrine of a judgment bulk" \ u-'^y. and is 
taught with much novel and . i r dtl;, ’. It 
has also dififerent forms. In certain books {e.g. the 
Book of Enoch 90^®*^®, the Assumption of Moses 
3. 4, etc.) the OT idea of a destruction of living 
enemies of J"’s kingdom here on earth survives. 
In many cases, though not in all, the Messiah is 
the agent of God in this judgment ; and the judg- 
ment is placed usually at the b of Tlis 

reign, but sometimes (where a I n i ‘i 1 d . • ; n « • » ,■ * is 
ascribed to that reign) at its close. In other 
books, however, and especially in the Book of 
Enoch, this passes over into the idea of a final 
judgment, in the forensic sense, occurring after 
death, extending to all men and to angels as well. 
In these books, too, God is the Judge and Messiah 
His instrument. Only in the later section of the 
Book of Enoch does the Messiah appear in any 
certain and definite form as the Judge at the last 
day. Christ’s doctrine of a universal, individual 
■ ’ t the end of things, in which judgment 
: ■ is Arbiter of human destinies, carried 

the OT conception to its proper issue, while it 
gave a new certainty, consistency, and spirituality 
to the C. \%'y' 1 ■ ’ rich had arisen in Judaism 

in the :< r the last of the Jewish 

prophets. 

In conjunction with these doctrines of the 
Parousia and the JuTgi'i ’'b the doctrine of a 
Besurrection has an ■'! place in Christ’s 

< (’ . i ’ ■ ’ • '-iachin^. The doctrine of a resur- 
' -M! ■ ' dead is implied in the doctrine of 
a final universal judgment at the end of things. 
It lies also in the great principles of OT. The 
Psalmists and the Prophets have their visions of a 
limitation of the power of death, a destruction of 
death, a deliverance from Sheol, a life superior to 
death ; and, in the progress of the prophetic teach- 
ing, the faith in a resurrection or the dead rises 
gradually into distinctness. It appears first as a 
belief in the re-animation of the dead nation, and 
at last in Isaiah (26^®) and Daniel as a belief in the 
retnrn of deceased individuals to life. In the final 
utterance of OT on the subject (Dn 122»3) this 
enlargement o" I ' ‘lb; Ji ■ ■; ( s: » ■ to have its occasion 
i:i Cw ‘ . i - fate of departed 

incrubor" of !";<■■ I v < '-i* ■ here is reward for 
the faithful among these, whether there is penalty 
for the uiifaiLliful. But OT does not seem to go 
beyond the case of Israel. It tarries with the 
announcement that Israel’s dead, true and false, 
shall come forth from the dust of earth to receive the 
awards of their truth or falsehood. In the period 
between this and the Christian era Lho belief p<i=>"cd 
through various fortunes. It did not b(‘como i he 
universal faith of the Jewish people. In some of 
the non-canonical books the old idea of Sheol con- 
tinues (Sir 17^^- ^ 4D, Bar 2^*^). In some the hope 
appears to be that of an incorporeal brnrioifn'"^ v 
(Wis 2^ SI--* 41®- 4 Mac 14® 16i‘^ K" iiiii I'u 
others the belief in a resurrection is seen in more 
or less definite form (Enoch 91i® 92®, Ps.-Sol 
31 ® 13® etc,, most distinctly and most frequently 
in 2 Mac, e.g. 7®- ; of. also Sibyll. Oracles 1^*® 

2274,276 4228 Apoc. Bar SOI*® 501 516 ^ 2 Es 7®®). 
Rejected by the Saddiicees, it became the belief of 
the Pharisees and the majority of the Jewish 
people. It had become, too, a belief in the 
resurrection of the unjust as well as the just, 
although in certain cases the limited belief in a 
rising only of the righteous seems to have per- 
sisted (Ps.-Sol 31 ® 14^ etc.). Opinion vaiiocf to 
some extent as to the object of liie lesurioction, 
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whether it was for judgment or for participation 
in the glories of Messiah’s 1 * ’’ " is to its 

time, whether it was to hi- „ before 

Messiah’s era or at its close (cf. on the one hand 
Enoch 51, on the other Apoe. Bar and 2 Es). The 
doctrine, then, which had its roots in the great 
principles of the OT touching the nature of 

man, and his relation to God ; which in the OT had 
gro-wTQ gradually in magnitude and in deiiniteness ; 
which also in Judaism had undergone changes in 
part natural and consistent, in part forced and in- 
harmonious, forms an integral part of Christ’s 
eschatological teaching. It is given in discourses 
which belong to the triple tradition in thi S^mop- 
fcie records (Mb Mk Lk - 20 -^-^;. ^ it 

is implied in utterance^ current Jewish 

opinion (Mt 8 ^^ Lk lo-‘ li is ’ •■sc'd 

where it is not affirmed in terms [e.g, m Mt 24. 
25). It is stated in its essential relations to the 
great principles of the OT, and is relieved of ^ the 
ext]avagarice'>, the crudities, and the liberalities 
with whic:i it had become associated in Jewish 
speculation and Jewish popular It is 

the doctrine of a real bodily i... far 

removed from Hellenic or Essene ideas of a bare 
immortality of soul, affirming in harmony with 
the OT viewi^ of man’s relation to God (Mt 22®^* H 
Mk 12 -® “'^, Lk a continuance of life for 

man in his entire self. In this the Synoptic 
records and the Fourth Gospel agree. In the 
latter, it is true, the fact of the resurrection is 
presented mainly in its spiritual aspects and its 
immediate relations. Some of Christ’s largest 
wmrds on the subject go beyond the idea of the 
resurrection at the last day ; and others, 

if they stood alone, might perhaps be taken as 
strong descriptions of a spiritual renovation only 
( 526 . IJui in the Johannine record there are 
also words too definite to admit of being limited 
to the expression of a purely spiritual resurrection 
( 528 . 29 j^ Christ’s doctrme, furtlier, is the doctrine 
of a ttniversal resan*ection. Certain pas.^^agcs in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 22 ^, Mk 13-', Lk 20*^*^, 
Mt 24^1, Lk 14^^), indeed, have been supposed to 
imply that Christ taught only a resuireetion of 

1 the righteous. But there are others with a 
different implication (Mt 5*-®- 10 ^). The ‘ resur- 

rection of the just’ (Lk 14^^) sujjgests its own 
antithesis. The Fouitli Gospel, too, declares a 
‘resurrection unto condemnation’ as well as a 
‘resurrection unto life,’ and in speaking of the 
' Tc-awakenhig of the dead uses terms too large for 
Llidimiied view. This resurrection, which extends 
to just and unjust, is further referred to the last 
day. In Christ’s own words there is no statement 
of a soparation of the resurrection of the unrighteous 
from liiat of the righteous as if they were events 
belonging to difterent times. 

In contrast with the fulness and explicitness of 
Christ’s declarations on the Parousia, the Judg- 
ment, and the Besurrection, is the reserve of His 1 
teaching on the subject of the Intermediate State, \ 
This is the more remarkable in view of the position i 
given to that topic in the theology and the 
popular thought or the Jews of the time. The i 
OT idea of Sheol, oriffinally that of an under- 
world forming the final abode of men, in course 

1 0 ^ time passed through changes which are indi- 

cated to some extent in the canonical hooks 
themselves, but which took larger effect at a 
later period, and are known to us from the non- 
canonical literature. These clia^iges followed 
dificrent directions, and larioi]" of Sheol 

contmued to prevail In part the old conception 
suT'nved, with some modification [e.g. Sir IT-^’^o 
4m Bar 2 ^^^, To 3®* 13^ 1 Mac 2 «» 148°) ; in part 

the term came to denote a place of relative retribu- 
tion (Wis 3^-10 6^-^ 17H 2 Mac 7®- 12^-^ 

etc.). Most particularly in the Apocalyptic "^oka 
it IS found to have afifeuiiied the sense of an inter- 
mediate state with relative reivards and penalties 
(Enoch 10^^ 22. lOO® 103^ ; cf. Jubiless 5^ 7^^® 

22^1 2427 * 8 ^, 2 Es 7'^®- Apoc. Bar 52^'^). Jewish 
thought seems thus to have occupied itself largely 
wdth the idea of the period between death and 
judgment, and with the conditions and the possi- 
bilities of an intermediate state. Of all this there 
is little or no recognition in Christ’s words. He 
uses, it is true, the woid Hades, the Greek equiva- 
lent to the Heb. Sheol, thrice. But in two of these 
eases the application is obviously metaphorical 
(Mt 11-8 iQ . and m the third (Lk IG^^) the term 
forms part of the imagery of a parable intended to 
teach the broad moral lesson T . of a 

selfish life, the retribution i' !; ]'>'-• and 

changes its conditions in the . c i * the 

same parable He uses the term Abraham’s bosom 
(Lk 16--), but in a connexion that does not suggest 
a definite doctrinal intention. He also uses the 
term Paradise, a term with which various and 
uncertain ideas had been associated in Jewish 
thought. But He uses it only once (Lk 23^), and 
in a large and general sense, as a word of hope and 
comfort ; in which sense also He uses the word 
sleep, — not to inculcate the doctrme of an inter- 
mediate state as a space of unconsciousness, or as 
a place for the detention, the rcco’iipcri-c, or the 
purification of souls. Some of His words appear 
to point '• ‘ 0 i‘»* lediate entrance 

of the j ‘I r!* j 0 ■ .■ I . . • ■ % house and the 

Father’s glory (Jn 17^^). But in general His 

attitude to the question of the condition between 
death r."’ ‘ L one of reserve, and His 

words \ ;• .“pproaching to a doctrme 

of the ; ' I ■ ' « . 

It is otherwise with the question of what follows 
the resurrection and the judgment. The escha- 
tology of NT as it is given by Christ Himself has 
a iroroir*' o\ (h>ctrine of the Morallssues of life. 

It -pts' k- bug' ly and distinctly of final reward for 
the goo(J, i '‘i. ilnal penalty for the evil. These 
are expressed by a great variety of^ suggestive 
terms. The recompense of the righteous is 
described as an inheritance, entrance into the 
kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like 
the angelic, a place prepared, the Father’s house, 
the joy of the Lord, life, eternal life, and the like ; 
and tnere is no intimation that the Te\vard is 
capable of change, that the condition is a termin- 
able one. The retribution of the wicked is described 
as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, the undying worm, the quench- 
less fire, exclusion from the kmgdom, eternal 
punishment, and the like. Different measures of 
nnvjiid and of penalty are intimated, 'o 

different degrees of merit and demerit vLk •'), 

In Christ’s own avoids there is no certain declara- 
tion of the terminableness of the penalty of the 
finally impenitent, no indication either of an 
intermediate purgatorial process or of an ultimate 
universal restoration. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
and in the ^oundwmrk of their narrative, the term 
Gehenna, Sell, is applied to the future condition 
of the lost (Mt 522 2 j. 30 1^23 ig 9 Mk 9^* 

Lk 12 ®). This term, though in the later Judaism 
it had at times the sense of an intermediate con- 
dition, whether as a temporary purgatory or as a 
place of punishment, appears to have been in the 
earlier Judaism and in our Lord’s time a term for 
the retributive state after judgment (cf. e.g. Enoch 
272.8 9024-20 which are probably its first occur- 
rences in this sense ; cf. also 2 Es 7®®). The 

question whether Christ teaches the permanence of 
the penal condition from the judgment 

is variously answered. (hjrLain of His sayings are 
taken to point to a terminable penalty. These, 
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however, are few in number, and appear either to 
be irrelevant {e,g. Lk 12^^* where tne question is, 
not the duration ot the judicial awards, but their 
adjustment to different degrees of wrong), or to 
suggest the “ ision {e.g, 3Slt 5^ Lk 

12®®'®®, where (‘ “ •'(■■'•!!' to be that of a liability 
that cannot be and a justice that is in- 
exorable ; Mt 3^' Lk 12^®, wWe the 

terms appear to be exclusive terms, expressing the 
irremediableness of the condition, the fact that there 
can be no forgiveness at any period for the sin in 
question). It is urged, too, but on grounds open 
to challenge, that the distinctive terms ‘ eternal ’ 
(aii^ptos) and ‘punishment’ (/ciXatrts) may have in 
this connexion other than their usual and obvious 
applications. But, on the other hand, the finality 
of destiny appears to be expressed unmistakably 
and in many different forms— in the words with 
which at the close of the great eschatological dis- 
course the moral issues of life are summed up 
(Mt 25^), in such contrasts as that between the 
‘kingdom prepared from the foundation of the 
world’ and ‘the eternal fire which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels’ (Mt 25^^) ; in the statements 
of the issues of God’s kingdom and of man’s life 

f iven in the parables (e,g. Mt ; in the 

gures of ‘the unquenchable fire’ (Mk 9^), the 
‘ worm ’ that ‘ dieth not ’ (Mk 9"^), the salting with 
fire (Mk 9^®), and the like; in the many other terms 
of solemn^ moment by which the final lot of the 
! “ 'lb ■! Christ (Mt 

r l.iv IM, ,!.(• loss of the 
soul or the life (Mk 8®®), dying in one’s sins (Jn 
g2i.24)^ perishing (Jn 3^®), being judged already (Jn 
3^®), its being good never to have been born (Mt 26®^, 
Mk 14®^), etc. These -}i\ Ing-' are to be understood 
in the light of the i'cbl'.b v lii( li prevailed among 
the Jews on the nature and the duration of the 
retribution of the wicked. These are by no means 
easy to determine, as they varied at different 
periods and in different schools. Yet tin* ii'Mal 
condition of opinion in our Lord’s time ana i» il*(‘ 
immediately preceding period can be stated with 
r> ‘ (f n I !. li', V . The Jewish books relevant 
;■* I : ( :ou ' <'ii n'l i little to bear out any large 
belief in the final restoration of all. They often 
use terms — death, 'perdition, destruction, and the 
like, which might be taken to point to annihilation 
as the final lot of the wicked, if interpreted apart 
from the old popular ideas of Sheol (e.y. Ps.-Sol 3^® 
99 12 ® 131 ® 151 ®; cf. 2Es 7®® 8 ® 2 - 62 , Apoc. Bar 30). 
But in many cases the b ■■ i nc *- u- fr litely ex- 
pressive of the finality (-i , ■-! j : m {e,g. Jth 

16^^ 4 Mac 98- », Enoch 5®*® 12®-« 22^-1^^ 272 -® 

etc. ). The schools of Hillel and Shammai, too, seem j 
both to have taught, though in different ways, the 
immediate sealing of certain classes of sinners to 
Gehenna, or their punishment there to ‘ages of 
ages.’ It would appear, therefore, that in Christ’s 
time, with certain variations and exceptions, the 
belief w’as general in an enduri | ’1 b 
other world for the absolutely i\'i - ' 

Gentiles, guilty and apostate Jews. Christ’s 
eschatology is one of grace. His doctrine is a 
revelation of life. But it throws into strong relief 
the le^pon^ibilitios of the present existence, the 
cerL'unU or the retrioution of sin, il'- 111'* ; 
of an eternal sin (Mk 3^®) with an et(M:i!.I j*'‘- 
11. The Apostolic Eschatology. I ■ 
title we include the eschatological idea,s and truths 
delivered in the various groups of NT writings 
outside the evangelical records of Christ’s own 
words. Taking eacli writer rtopn lately, we have to 
ascertain what c‘OJitributio»i h<j makes 10 theescha- 
loh'gical system, in what relation it stands to 
Chri>t's doctrine, in what sense it is in haimony 
with that, m wliat degree it is «^iippkTnoniary. 
There are questions of literary critic isiu connected 
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with not a few of the writings, questions both of 
genuineness and of integrity. Into these it is not 
necessary to enter here. In increasing measure 
these writings are being lifted above the uncertain- 
ties of criticism. It is enough for our present 
purpose to take them as representatives of different 
types of NT doctrine, earlier and later. Their 
ideas exhibit certain characteristic differences in 
form in the different groups. They bear the 
impress of the beliefs, iV‘>\ oi 

speech that were current ; ■: J « - o’ the 

time. They have obvious ; fO r\ oi' - ■ the 

ideas of the OT. They stand m a special relation, 
of dependence and a^eement, to Christ’s doctrine. 

Tl.e Epistle of James, a notable product of 
primitive Jewish Christianity, says comparatively 
little on the things of the end. It speaks most 
definitely of the Farousia, of that as an event nigh 
at hand, and as having judgment .i-sociated with 
it (58). It speaks also of a. [\ir,gh>rn that is pro- 
mised (2®); of a Judge who ‘standeth at the 
door’ (5®) ; of a judgment that will be according to 
character and res])oiibibiliiy (2^ 3^) ; of recom- 
enses for the tried and proved (P®), and retri- 
utions for the oppressive rich (5^* '*• ^) ; of a penalty 
which appears to be eternal (5®®L 

In the Epistle of Jude Christ’s Return is the 
great event of the future (v.®^) ; the reward of the 
good is ‘eternal life’ (v.^^); the truth of the final 
judgment (vv."^* ^^) is asserted ; the doom of the 
evil is described as the ‘ blackness of darkness,’ a 
doom ‘ reserved for ever ’ (v.^). A pecnliar feature 
'■ 'Jit* \j[ also in 2 Peter), in the eschatology of 
I'*, is the place given to the judgment of 
fallen angels— a subject on which the Jewish 
imagination ran riot (see especially the Book of 
Enoch 6-10. 21 ; cf. also Jubilees 5, Apoc. 
Bar 56^®'^8), Here their doom is described, free 
from the extravagances which meet us in the Apo 
calyptic hooks, as that of being ‘ kept in everlasting 
bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day ’ (BY v.®). 

The bearing Peter’s name, together 

with the di-coii' -C" ascribed to that apostle in the 
Dk. of Act-, lopie-cnt a (li-tbd t\}:e of c«clirto- 
b'gic'il lend docuiinl ^isMeinout gcric n.Iy. 

'1‘lie S'Uorid L./isf/c, i!io g 0 PuiMne ^1 of vliicii li:.s 
been so largely qin‘p»t icfncci, exhibits an affinity in 
many things wiili tlie Kiii'^ile of Jude. It has the 
same conception of liie coming of Christ as the 
conclusive event of the future (1^® 2^). It speaks in 
much the same term- (-f ;io* and of the 

doom of evil men J*-''-'- 1 . 1. o( -ignates the 

recompense of the good as an ‘ eternal kingdom ’ 
(P-^), as Jndc deJgnntc.- it ‘eternal life.’^ It nas 
the same exccp'i'>nal doctrine of the punishment 
of fallen angels, applying the unusual terra 
Tartarus to the intermediate place of their deten^ 
tion, and describing them as committed to ‘ pits of 
darkness in reserve nnlo jiidgmcT'.t ’ (2*). But it 
also makes its own peculiar coniribution to the 
eschatology of the canonical writings in a remark- 
able paragraph, the most detailed of its kind in 
NT, on the end of the world (S®"^®). It teaches 
that (Christ’s Parousia is to bring the whole present 
system of things to its conclusion, and the world 
itself to its consummation. With the great event 
of His comi * ’ ■ / ' * ■ ■ ’er shall be dissolved ; 

the present ■ . . are to give place to 

‘ fresh heavens and a fresh earth ’ ; and a recon- 
structed world is to come forth as the abode of 
righteousness and the scene of the perfected 
kingdom of God. In this 2 P attaches itself to 
OT conceptions of a \vorld-conflagration (Ps50®97k 
Is 66^® ^®* Dn 7® ^®), and a dissolution of the 
present system, effected by fire, in connexion with 
J'^s judgment and the day of His recompense (Ps 
102®^ Job 141 ®, Is 344 
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First Peter j whicli is an epistle of hope, looks at 
all things in the light of the future. It has a 
large eschatology, tlie central point of >vhich is 
Christ’s 'A: oi: Lp-e,’ His revelation or appearing 
(F 5^). Ai’ii notes are the ‘last time,’ the 

‘end of all things/ the -or ■, (’.® F* ^ In the 
judgment G-od Himself is Judge ; Christ also 
appears to he Judge (4®). The j udgment is universal, 
aliKe of quick and of dead (4®). It begins with the 
house of God now, and it has its fate reserved for the 
‘d The Judgment 

<! *. ‘ 'in -I f*' '■ :( only incidentally. 

T ‘i-. A.'.; .<!'■, ^g--o{. ‘< Ij .f"i in various terms, 

as an ‘ inheritance,’ * honour,’ * life,’ a ‘ crown of 
glory/ etc. (!*•’ 5% The question of greatest 
interest in the esehatolo^of this Epistle, however, 
is its relation to the ‘larger hope.’ This turns 
upon the interpretation given to the two famous 
passages touching the preaching to ‘the spirits 
m prison ’ (3^'^), and the preaching of the gospel 
to ‘the dead’ (4'*). In connexion with these the 
application which Peter makes of Ps 16 in his 
Pentecostal discourse (Ac 2^^) is also brought into 
view. The terms in which Peter speaks here of 
Christ, ‘ neitiier was he left in Hades, nor did his 
jSesh see corruption,’ have been taken to point to a 
visit of Christ to the under- world, and a consequent 
activity of His grace there. It is with Chrisfc’s 
resurrection^ however, that Peter is specially con- 
cerned in that discourse, and the words do not go 
beyond the broad statement that Christ at His 
death passed into the world of the departed like 
other men, but passed thither only to rise again. 
The two passages in the Epistle itself are of a 
different nature, and rank among the chief crnces 
irderpretum in NT. The former passage has been 
expounded in the interest of many different 
theories— those of the liberation of saints of OT 
times; Christ’s penal endurance of God’s wrath; 
the purgatorial detention and p.in.n a' »o'i of souls ; 
Cliri.-'ts' descent to Hades for the purpose of a 
judicial manifestation of Himself, for a fresh pro- 
clamation of the gospel there, for the provision 
of a continuous ministry of grace there, for the 
prolongation of opportunitic-s of repentance and 
offers of forgivene‘5'^ to the d(^parted, and the like. 
The latter passage has also been very difforontly 
interpreted- On the basis of both, the eschutology 
of this Epistle has been understood by many to 
favour the ‘larger hope,’ and to suggest that this 
life is not in every case the theatre of human fates, 
if not to teach the doctrine of the existence of a 
ministry of grace in the world of the departed with 
untold possibilities of after-death repentance and 
salvation. For the details of the interpretation 
and for its history the commentaries must be con- 
sulted. It must be enough here to say that, while 
the view in question has been largely adopted, 
it has not commended itself to an scholars of 
authority. The exegesis of these passages has 
still many uncertainties, and waits yet for its key ; 
while the passages themselves stand entirely alone 
in NT,^ (See especially Giider, Pie Zehre von der 
Erscheinung Chrxsti unter den Todten ; Kcnig, Pie 
Lehre von OkrisU Sollenfahrt ; Dietelmaier, His- 
toria dogmatis de Pescensu Ohristi ad Inferos 
litteraria ; Hofmann, S^tirifthezoeis; Usteri, Hinah- 
g^ahrenzur HoUe 

Alls ; Spitta, Christi Predict ■ ■ ' * , 

Bruston, La Pescente du Christ aux Mnfers,) 
The further question has been raised whether 
Peter’s eseliatology does not contain the doctrine 
of a Universal Restoration, In his discourse to the 
people in Solomon's porch (Ac ho i'* 3 «.po* '• d 
to have spoken of a restoration or r^'Sf ,ta*iorr fa nit 
thiTjgs, This has been sometimes supposed to 
intimate the final restoration of all men. But the 
words have their key in the passage of Malachi 


(45 to which they refer, and in Christ’s applica- 
tion of that passage (Mt 17^"^^). So 
restoration of which Peter speaks '.('(“un’- - i-, - 

the moial renewal of Israel, as some explain it, or 
the renovation of the world, as others think. It is 
in any case a restoration, not of persons, but of 
conditions. Peter’s eschatology, therefore, is in 
general concord with that 'which has so far been 
recognized in NT. The points in which it has 
been supposed to be different yet remain doubtful. 

The writings associated with JhAw^’^name have a 
distmct and peculiar character in their doctrine of 
the end as in all things else. There is a marked 
difference, too, bet\veen the Apocalypse and the 
Epistles. The former is an eschatological writing, 
following the order of the Jewish Apocalyptic. In 
the latter eschatological truths also appear, but in 
a subordinate place. The Epistles of John, with 
their ideal teaching, find the future in the present. 
As in the version of Christ’s teaching which is 
given in the Fourth Gospel, their great conception 
is life, and that as opposed to death and perdition. 
As in the one, so, too, in the other, this life is in 
the first instance a present thing (1 Jn ^®). 
But it is also a thing of the future (1 Jn 2^5), and 
it is an eternal life, life after the divine order, life 
with the ethical quality of real, perfect life. But 
it is none the less a life that looks to a future— 
to a manifestation yet to he made of what the 
children of God shall be (1 Jn 3^). In these Epistles 
the e-clmtologlcal relations are not lost in the 
ideal. They speak of the ‘last hour’ (1 Jn 2^®); 
of an ‘antichrist’ that ‘cometh’ as well as of 
antichrists 11 sjJ mIi. ndy are (1 Jn 2 ^®- 22 4 ®, 2 Jn ’) ; 
of a future * full reward ’ (2 Jn ®) ; of a vision of 
Christ and a conformity to Him which are not of 
the present (1 Jn S®* ®) ; of a manifestation of 
Christ yet to be made, of His expected Paronsia 
(1 Jn 22®). The use of the term Parousia, which 
else’where, and especially in the Pauline writings, 
has a very definite sense, indicates that, while to 
John Christ’s Return was in one sense a spiritual 
advent, a present act of grac( • ■ * " ‘ it was 

in another sense an objective . future. 

While in John’s writings, too, the Resurrection and 
the Judgment are for the most part spiritual pro- 
cesses and present conditions, they are also events 
of the future associated, as they are elsewhere, 
with the Parousia. That it is so with regard to the 
former is in what is said of the judgment 

and the '.on of the children of God. 

That it is so with the judgment itself appears 
especially in 1 Jn 2^® 4^"^. 

In t\i& Apocalypse of St. John we have a large 
and impressive eschatology, in which Christian 
truth appears in the garb of Jewish ideas and 
Jewish terms. This book is beyond all others the 
book of the future. That future is near, and it is 
filled with the figure of the returning Christ. Its 
whole doctrine of the end has its centre in the 
event of the Parousia, and that doctrine is con- 
veyed in a form which bears the stamp both of 
the visions of OT prophets ially Ezekiel, 

Zechariali, and Daniel) and th*,‘ -\"/n(>l '•!ii of the 
Je'vrish Apocalyptic books. The Paronsia appears 
occasionally as a spiritual advent taking effect in 
history (2® 32 *^), but usually as the objective return 
wliich belongs to the end of things. It is regarded 
as near (2^* 3^^ 22 ^ 2 . jo^ . it is to be an event of glory, 
and to have judgment for its obj ect ( F). The J udge 
is God Himself [20^2^ ; but Christ also appears as 
Judge (1^® Like the non-canonical books 

of tixe same class, it speaks much of the signs^ of 
the end, and of the prelusive events, but avoids 
the tri'vialities and the gro ^ i : p <v 1^1^® fanci- 

ful and long-drawn-out < < > 1 ( 1 1 1 r 1 1 1 o • 1 which are 
characteristic of the ordinary Jewish Apociilyptio 
{e.g. Enoch 10^2 9112-17 93 ^ Assump. Moses 10^*^, SibylL 
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Or. 4^^, 2 Es etc.). ^ At times it seems to 

combine different ideas which prevailed in Judaism 
of the things of the end. In one paragraph (20^’^®), 
of difficult interpretation, it appears to follow a 
view of the final events which differs from the 
general doctrine of the NT, but is given in certain 
of the Jewish books — the idea of a millennial reign 
of Christ on earth, to be followed first by a final 
buTst of Satanic power, and then by Christ’s 
judicial advent. The paragraph, which will not 
fit a purely figurative interpretation, represents 
the Day of the Lord as consisting of two divisions, 
with a double resurrection and a double judgment 
— a first resurrection, which is only of the saints, 
and more particularly the martyred saints, and a 
second, which is for ‘ the rest of the dead ’ ; a first 
judgment taking effect in the overthrow of Satan, 
and a second, which is in forensic form, and for 
all classes of the dead. The book is also under- 
stood to express two views of the lot of the right- 
eous dead : one in which they are presented as 
having immediate entrance into heaven (13®), an- 
other in which they are presented as in the under- 
world, in consciousness and rest, waiting for their 
complete reward (6®'^^). In the latter case, how- 
ever, the martyrs alone are in view, and in both 
cases the language is that of the imagination. 
The Ajiocalyp-c. liowever, has a pronounced doc- 
trine of ‘be iirijil awards. The reward of the 
righteous is conveyed in a varied imagery of the 
OT order — ‘hidden manna,’ a ‘new name,’ the 
‘ crown of life,’ ‘ right to the tree of life,’ the place 
of a ‘pillar’ in the temple, a reign with Christ, a 
position before the throne, entrance into the city, 
the vision of God’s face, the heirship of all things 
(27.10.17 312.21 715 217 224-14). The penalty of the 
unrighteous is described as ‘great tribulation,’ 
being ‘without,’ killing with death, burning with 
fire (2^* 2* 18®* ® 22^®) ; but above all by two terms, 
‘the second death’ (2ii 20®* i4 21®) and ‘the lake of 
fire ’ (19^® 20i® 21®), which are peculiar to this book 
among the NT writings, but which occur in one 
form or other in the Rabbinical and Apocalyptic 
literature (e.^. Enoch I811 21’“i® 9042). In this 
book they appear to denote a lasting retribution. 
Further, the Apoc. expresses the aoctrine of a 
perfected world as well as that of a perfected 
society. It has the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth (21i"®) as well as that of a perfected 
city of God (21i-22®). 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we have a 
series of ideas and forms of expression in general 
affinity with the Pauline type 01 doctrine, and not 
less with the older apostolic type, eschatology is 
not the prominent subject. Even the ‘rest’ and 
‘ the world to come ’ are not presented primarily as 
of the future. Yet the things of the end make a 
considerable element of the 1 bought of the Epistle. 
The doctrines of ‘ resurrecliou of the acjid and 
‘ eternal judgment ’ are dealt with as things that 
should be well understood (6^^). The day of Christ’s 
coming is in the writer’s eye; it is a day that 
diiiv '.nigh, and with it the judgment is connected 
(9-- lu-‘ In tlic Jud;.n‘(Ti( it is God Himself, 
not the Son, that i." Ji: ■.<:(' and He is ‘Judge of 
all’ (12^® 10®®*®4). The also has a definite 

doctrine of final awards, Ihe recompense of the 
righteous is the ‘heaven’ into which the Fore- 
runner and High Priest has passed, an ‘eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘enduring substance,’ a ‘better 
country,’ a ‘city prepared,’ a ‘kingdom which can- 
not be moved ’ (44 fii®* 20 9^® 10®4- as nie 1228). The 
retribution of the unrighteous is ‘judgment,’ 

* fierceness of fire,’ perdition ’ (10^* ®®). 

In the Pauline Hpistles, together with the dis- 
courses attributed to St. Paul in the Book of 
Acts, we find a remarkable eschatology, larger, 
more developed, and in some points, especially in 


the doctrine of the resurrection, liaviim more of 
the aspect of reasoned statement. Even this 
eschatology, however, is not given in anything 
like orderly or systematic form, but iucidentaily as 
occasion arose from time to time in the discharge 
of St. Paul’s ministry. Nor is it the fundamental 
doctrine of the Pauline writings. The questions 
of its precise nature and measure, its consistency, 
and its relations to what is found elsewhere in 
Scripture, have been made dependent on questions 
regarding the authenticity and integrity of the 
Epistles and the growth of St. Paul’s ideas. In its 
main elements, however, it is unaffected by these 
questions. Its essential points would remain the 
same had we only the four primary Epistles 
accepted by Baur. They appear in all the four 
distinct groups into which the Pauline witings 
fall. They do not appear in the same propor- 
tions and relations, or under precisely the same 
aspects, in the several groups. But the differences 
which have to be recognized do not amount to 
inconsistency. They do not imply any essential 
change of view, and do not appear to go beyond 
what finds its explanation in differences of circum- 
stance, occasion, and circle of readers. 

As in other sections of NT, the doctrme of the 
things of the end is closely related in the Pauline 
writings to that of the kingdom of God, an idea 
which recurs in all the four groups of Epistles. 
This ‘ kingdom,’ though sometimes described as a 
present kingdom (Ro 14^7^ cf. 1 Co 4^®, Col 1^®), is 
usually a kingdom of the future, and the idea of 
its consummation is the centre of the Pauline 
eschatology. A foremost place is given in this 
eschatology to the doctrme of Christ’s coming, 
which event is described under a variety of terms 
— His ‘day,’ His ‘ revelation,’ His ‘Paronsia,’ etc. 
(1 Co F* ® 5®, 1 Th 24® 34® 445 52* 23, 2 Th V 24* s* Ph 
140 , 1 Ti 644, 2Ti 14244* 8, Tit2‘® etc.). This Paronsia 
is regarded as an objective event. The passages 
in which this ‘coming’ is declared are not con- 
fined to any one section of the writings ; and when 
compared with each other they do not suggest a 
change in St. Paul’s mind from a les" ‘•jrrl* m’ 
idea in the earlier Epistles to a more ."p i. lif.i •' 
the later. The doctrines of the Besurrection, the 
J " • j Jid the Final Awards also appear in 

e - i „'. y ’ ‘ ■ same form in th ■ P. ''*1 .* 

and in t&e several gioup- o! . 1 * 1 • m 

elsewhere in the N'i\ '('he - ■/ . h •- i.H 

largest exj^osition in the primary Epistles, but it is 
given also in others, and it is a real oodily resurrec- 
tion, a return of the complete man to life (Ro 44^, 
844, 1 Qq 15^ 2 Co 14® 444 51-®, Ph 311* 21). "ih-Q judgment 
is the jiidgincnl of God (Ro 2® 1444, 319)^ 0f QJirist 

(2 Co o'®, 2 Ti 4';, of God through Christ (Ro 24®) ; a 
future, final judgment (Ro 2®, 1 Co 34®) ; a righteous 
judgment, discovering the secrets of all hearts, 
giving to every man according to his works (Ro 2®, 
2Th 1®, 2Ti4®); a xmiversal jii-iirmoiit , for both 
quick and dead (Ac 17^4, cf. Ro U' , 2 'll 44). The 
issues of that judgment are declared with remark- 
able frequency and variety of statement ; they are 
described as ‘ eternal ' {oX^hvioi), which term in the 
Pauline Epistles is essentially, and in most applica- 
tions, one of duration (cf. e.g, Ro 16®®, 2 Co 54 etc. ). 
The lot of the unrighteous has a sub'>i'’iii!.ic ]shu 
but is expressed as ‘wrath,’ ‘the 'm-jilIi locon^-,’ 
‘death,’ ‘punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de- 
struction from the face of the Lord ’ (Ro 2®, 1 Th 
14®, Ro 2® 6®4, 2 Th F, Ph 343). The lot of the 
righteous is a salvation ‘with eternal glory,’ 
a ‘pri/c,’ a ‘ crown,’ an ‘inheritance,’ a ‘ inaiiiiV^ia- 
tioii,’ a ‘ leign,’ a ‘life’ with Christ, ‘eternal life,’ 

‘ the life which is life indeed ’ (Ro 2"^ 5®* 6®* 

1 Co 9®®, Gal 5® 6®, Ph 34^, Col 1 Ti 14® 042* i®, 

2 Ti 24-1® 4®, Tit Pete.). 

The Pauline eschatology has elements whicli are/ 
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ia some sense, pecaliar to itself. Among these 
are the doctrines of the Rapture of the Saints 
(1 Th and the Man of Sin (2 Th 2®"^®). Of 
these the former has a certain affinity \vith one of 
the apocalyptic visions (Rev as well as with 

Christ’s word regarding the ‘gathering of the 
elect ’ (Mt24®^), and the narratives of the ascension, 
especially those by Luke (Mk 16^®, Lk 24®^, Ac 1®*^^®). 
The latter takes its form from Daniel’s predic- 
tions (9^ 12^^), and is in affinity with Christ’s 

eschatological discourse (Mt 24^'^}, and John’s de- 
claration on Antichrist (IJn 2^®). 

There are al-o thlnj.' in the Pauline escha- 
tology on the iri:oi rsreij]! i:on and relations of which 
opinion has been divided. It is thought hy some 
to depart from the general view of the NT, and to 
join the Apocalypse (20^'^®) in teaching the inter- 
vention Ofi B, 7 mllei/tnial period between two distinct 
resurrections. But this idea, which is otherwise 
alien to St. Paul’s rith-irs. upon f ho pai ‘’cular 
i!aLerpretati():» of a siugio pju-agc (1 Co lo--'-*), m 
w'liich iJjo i-n:nediate question is not one of succes- 
sion OT chronological order, and in which nothing 
is said of any other resurrection than that of those 
who are Christ’s. The Pauline Epistles have also 
been supposed to contain a definite doctrine of the 
intermediate state, with activities of grace^ in it. 
The doctrine of e. pur gatoiry, or some provision for 
the purgation of souls in the other world, has been 
ascribed to the great paragraph in 1 Co in 

which, however, the * day ’ in question is that of 
the judgment, and the action referred to is that of 
testing, not purifying. The doctrine of a middle 
state, with a descent of Christ implying the exten- 
I sion of OTace and opportunity, is supposed to he 
i contained, in parth uhir, in certain passages of the 

g 'eater ilp's^ttos One of these is the section in 
oinans in which use is made of Dt 

I But the main idea there is the accessibility of the 
' Divine commandment, the nearness and attaina- 
j hUity oi the s.., '■ riod, and the wmrds 

; say nothing 0. : ' • i .■ ij of Christ, nothing 

of the world of the dead, beyond the fact that 
Christ entered it and was raised from it. Another 
IS the -""r r'-’ in E])h<'suiii- (4^'^®) in which the 

subject ■' ^ s (icaiL vv’icli, and the 68th Psalm 

is intioduced in that connexion. It speaks of a 
descent of Christ, by wffiieh some understand the 
descent from heaven in the incarnation, and others 
the descent from earth to Hades. But even on 
the latter interpretation the paragraph says no- 
thing of anj work of Christ, or any possibilities for 
the dead m Hades. Of greater interest is the 
‘i j i-ilon wi: ether the Pauline eschatology contains 
* f.o doi'trine of a universal restoraUon, The 
answer turns mainly on certain passages of large 
suggestion in the Epistles of the Cjj privity, together 
with one or two in the earlier Epistles. " The com- 
parison between Adam and Christ in 1 Co 15^ is 
cited in this interest. The r^i, ‘ 

there, however, does not mean * : l: . 

end be made certain of blessedness. The point is 
either, as some take it, that all who are uhrist’s 
shall be raised (the ‘all’ being limited by the 
nature of the case) ; or, as others think, that, as in 
Adam all U’c made subject to pliy-sical death, so in 
Christ all ^iuil] he laired out of it. The state- 
ment in the same chapter (1 Co 15®*”®*) on the 
subduii^ of all things, and the consummation in 
which God shall be ‘aJl in all,’ is also supposed 
to imply Paul’s hope of a final restoration of all. 
But the siihiects to be subdued are not sinful men, 
blit *all rule and all authority and power — all 
poivers opposed ^ God ; and the end expressed by 
the ‘all m all ’ is a condition of things in which 
the world m all its parts will answer to God’s 
will, or in which the will of God will be recognized 
as the sole authority. The declaration of the uni- 


versal adoration that is to be paid to the exalted 
Christ (Ph 2^°* is also cited as a distinct witness 
to the same ; in which, however, there is probably 
nothing beyond the broad statement of a homage 
wide as universal nature, or an u'. hnov.lcdgnu'nt of 
sovereignty made by three great classes of living 
• * ■ s . which are most definite and 

one in Ephesians (1® which 
Speaks of a ' - . * * , .‘i ’ of all things in Christ, 

and the om -i ' *■ > : (1^^) which speaks of a 

‘ reconciliation ’ of all things. In these the terms 
are large enough to include all created things, and 
go beyond the case of universal man, or even the 
whole animate creation. They are passages which 
express the cosmic efiects of Christ’s wmrk, and 
appear best interpreted as declarations of the 
Divine imi >o-c to bring back all things to their 
pristine‘{*(m,..!io:i of harmony, through Christ as 
the centre of unity and bond of reconciliation. 

The Pauline eschatolo^ has its point of cul- 
mination in its doctrine of the resurrection. That 
doctrine is a consistent as well as a lofty one.^ It 
does not limit itself to a resurrection of the just, 
but has its place also for that of the unjust. 
Neither does it regard the resurrection of the just 
and that of the unjust as two successive acts, 
separated by a millennial period, the passage (I Co 
J 520 - 28 J chiefly relied on for that being insufficient 
to sustain it. Nor does it seem to predicate the 
provision of an interim body, as some have argued 
on the basis of a single paragraph (2 Co 6^”*), 
for the existence between death and the resurrec- 
tion. Nor, again, does it entangle itself with 
( iroii-'ii the Aoi^Jof theresurrec- 

' > 11 , i I'lc rijs’ i.ic o: : ho ri-ou body, or the conditions 
of the future life, but contents itself with the 
simplest analogies drawn from nature and from 
Christ’s oAvn case. Tf' oo- * ' \v affirms for man 
areal and complete ■ i of being, not an 
incorporeal immortality like that to which Greek 
thought looked, but a b” Mly ‘.'.‘’'iv a per- 

manence of life in the *' ■. 'i.,;' « ■ ■ ui!* -> entire 
nature. It connects its doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion with other cardinal Pauline doctrines — the in- 
dw^elling of the Spirit, the inward presence of 
Christ, the mystical union. It links it further 
with the doctrine of a renovated earth and a 
ransomed creation (Bo 8^®”®*). 

The eschatology of the NT, therefore, is in its 
broad outlines a consistent though not a system- 
atized doctrine. In the different sections of NT, 
and with all differences in detail, the eschatolo^ 
turns on the great truths of the Parousia, the bodily 
resurrection, the universal, righteous jiitlgmeiil , the 
final awards of recompense and penalty. It is in 
essential harmony wnth the faith and teaching of 
the OT, and requires for its explanation no theories 
of derivation from ethnic thought. The distinctive 
points in the Pauline eschatology are in affinity 
with Hebrew' faith, not, as some argue (Pfieiderer, 
etc.), with Greek thought. The same is even more 
obviously the case with the eschatology of the NT 
writings outside the Pauline circle. Essene or 
Alexandrian (Philonic) ideas are not in place as 
sources of Christ’s teaching on the things of the 
end. Even the doctrine of the resurrection as it 
is given in the NT cannot be said to be rlopendoiit, 
in the sense affirmed by some (L. H. MilN, cu.), 
on the Zoroastrian theology. It is possible that 
in some of its affirmations the NT eschatology 
has been influenced to a certain extent in its form 
by external modes of thought. In all that is of 
ite substance it is in relation to Hebrew faith, 
and has its point of issue in the principles and 
ideas of the Old Testament. 

LmsBATmii. — The various hooljs on XT Theoloqy, the 
Bibhcal Theolcqv of iVT, the Teaching of Christ anci the 
Apostles, by Baur, Neander, Eeuss, Lechier, Schmul. OosLerzee, 
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Meyer, Hr T7endt, Boltzmann, etc. ; the various 

’ <• ' ! '' Times and Jewish beliefs: Colani, 

■ ‘..y ' ‘ . ‘ 

, '.ii. ' Hngenreia, /,!<' ; 

' ■ , ‘ ' • ' < Metis; Schurer, UjJ*; iT.i iv.i.ri 

JSenjo Test. Tvmes; Weber, Jud. Theologie; Delitzsch, Biblical 
Psychology ; S. Davidson, Doctrine of Last Things ; Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality ; Pusey, What is of Faith 
as to Everlasting Punishment i White, Life in Christ ; Petavel- 
Olliff, Problem of ^ ^ ■ Kabisch, Bschatologie des 

Paulus; Russell, . , ■ , Riemann, Lehre von der 

Apocatastasis. S. D. F. SalmOND. 

ESCHEW. — In the older versions * eschew ’ is 
common, and is used in two senses. — 1. To 
'escape,® as Pr 11^® Wyc. ‘He that eseheweth 
snaris, schal he sikur®; cf. Knox, Hist, p, 70, 

' If they will not convert themselves from their 
wicked errour, there shall hastily come upon them 
the wrath of God, which they shall not eschew.® 
Of this meaning AV has retained no example. 

2. To ‘turn away from,® as Pr 17^® Wyc. ‘He 
that oschewith to lerne, schal falle in to yuels.® 
Of thisAV preserves three exanmles in OT, Job 

® 2®, aU in the phrase ‘ to fear God and e. evil ® 
(Heb. n^iD) ; and one in NT, 1 P 3^^ ‘Let him eschew 
evil, and do good® (Gr. iKshlyoo). Cf. Is 7^® Cov. 
‘But or euer that chUde come to knowledge, to 
eschue the euel and chose the good.® KV prefers 
‘ turn away from® in 1 P, Amer. BV in Job also. 
Eschew came into the Eng. lang. from the Old 
High Ger. sciuhen (through the Fr. eschever), 
whence came also * shy,® adj. and verb. 

J. Hastings. 

ESDRlELON.~Thisis Ji- Gr. v.riv c.' v*./ j. 
Heb. name Jezreel — ‘jNjnj: -o' < ii i' • 
city of Ahab and Jezebe'. v Islci. v 

E. edge, gave its name to ‘i ■! . ri . • » \ 

Palestine. It is variously given, e.g. Jth 3^ 

A (B ^Ecrdparfkdjv ) ; 7® A *E(rdpr)X(t)ii (B « 

'l^aSprfKihv ) ; 4® B ®B<r/)9?Xc6v, A ®E<r€/)7?Xc6y. The name 
by which it^is now known among the natives is 
Metg Ibn - 'Amr ‘ Meadow of the son of *Amr.* 

At one time the mountain range must have 
stretched unbroken from the uplands of Samaria, 
behind Jenin, to those of Galilee, which run N. 
into the Lebanons. Now it is as if a gigantic 
mass had been tom from the bosom of the range, 
leaving the rough protuberances of Gilboa, Little 
Hermon, and Tabor, along the edge of the Jordan 
Talh'v, iind thmst violently towards the sea, in a 
N. W.'directioii. This mass forms the wooded bulk 
of Carmel, which, rising to a height of over 1800 
feet, terminates in a bold promontory, ir.r.ioiisg 
the S. end of the Bay of Acre. The .I'l lulnii**;’ 
floor of this great gap among the hills ino 

‘ valley ® or plain of Esdraelon. The name by 
which it is mentioned 2 Ch 35®*, Zee 12^^, n^pn 
‘an opening,® from ‘to split’ or ‘cleave 
a^-nndr’r,' a" th-iingns-licd from ppy. ‘a depression’ 
or ‘deepenmg,® applied to its offshoot, the vale of 
Jezreel, suits the conditions admirably. The word 
stni persists in M-BeM\ the great hollow between 
the Lebanons ; and in its dim. form, Bl’BakeVa, a 
village with a tract of fertile land around it, 
enclosed by ridges, high in the mountains of 
Naphtali. So the plain of E. is shut in by hills on 
every aide. It may he described generally as 
triangular in form. It is hounded by irregular 
lines, drawn from the foot of Carmel, along tlie N. 
edge of the low hiUs which join Carmel to the 
Samaritan mountains, to Jenin ; from Jenin to the 
base of Mt. Tabor; and thence under the Nazareth 
hills, back again to Carmel. The S. boundary is 
the longest, extending some 20 miles ; the other 
two are nearly equal, being each about 15 miles 
in length. From Jenin a little bay runs east into 
the bosom of Gilhoa, but finds no outlet. Between 
Gilboa and Little Hermon a broad and easy 
descent passes down as far as Beisdn, and then, 


with a sudden leap, plunges to the level of the 
Jordan Valley. This is properly the vale of 
Jezreel. Between Little Hermon and Tabor 
another offshoot of the plain makes its way down 
to the GhOvj throwing off a spur to the N.E. of 
Tabor. XVestward the plain narrows to a gorge 
between the lower hiUs of Galilee and Carmel, 
through which the Kishon forces a passage to the 
I ' * ' ' ere, and thence to the sea. We have 

. ■ one continuous plain from the sea- shore 

)f the Jordan Valley. There is the plain 
of Acre, !\’ -.ipg to the gorge at the E. end of 
Carmel; . u g \'*ontral plain spreading N. and 
S., and i(* I.**g ‘i", the base of Gilboa and Little 

Hermon. s.v elevation of which is about 

200 ft. above sea-level ; then the vale of Jezreel, 
which, in the 12 miles from Zertn to Beisdn, smks 
about 600 ft., before falling steeply into the Jordan 
Valley. 

For the most part, the plain consists of deep, 
rich, loamy soil. After the removal of the crops, 
where it is cultivated, the autumnal suns burn the 
surface almost to brick ; and when the rains come, 
it sucks them in !i h'v '[‘o :*;. t 
becomes a nearly \ro\K r* - 'ccr (,i • \; » !y 

dangerous to cross ; disaster not seldom befalling 
those who travel even by the most frequented and 
thoroughly beaten tracks. Its fertility has always 
been remarkable, ever rewarding the 

toils of the husbandmen. * ■ -■■■ you may pass 

over many acres where the man on horseback: can 
just see over the tall stalks of grain. Where left 
to itself, the rank luxuriance it produces is proof 
enough of what it might do in skilful hands. Of 
trees, in the plain there are few, but on its borders, 
esp. at Jenin, there are clumps of olives and other 
fruit trees, the stately palm waving high over all. 
The low hills that run down towards Carmel from 
the N. are thickly covered by oak trees, and are 
known among the natives as ‘ the forest.® 

The only stream of importance in the plain is 
the Kishon, visible, for the most part, only from 
its own steep banks. Rising at J min, it pursues 
its crooked course, justifying its name ‘ the tortu- 
ous,® along a deep muddy bed, gathering contribu- 
tions from other parts of the plain, and carrying 
® '®“ ; )rge at Carmel, to the sea. The 
• ft , : ! ■ . at Jenin, where, creating the 
gardens, they gave rise to the ancient name En- 
Gannim ; at Jezreel, where, in close proximity, are 
three springs, the principal being 'A tTZr JaMd, just 
under the noitlierii cliff of Gilboa, identified with 
the well of Harod. The stream which these three 
supply flows eastward to Jordan. At Lejjiln, the 
ancient Megiddo, there are also copious springs, 
sufficient to form considerable marshes to the N., 
besides turning several mills, and serving largely for 
irrigation. 

The plain owed its importance chiefly to its 
central position, and to me great highways that 
lay athwart it. The main gateways of entrance 
were five in number. (1) That commg down from 
the N, between Tabor and the Nazareth hills, 
g .a : r. ■*<! 1 \\ the fortress on the mountain. (2) That 
iioit> t\. up the vale of Jezreel, commanded by 
this city. (3) The a[)proach from the S, hj Jenin. 
(4) That up Wady 'Arah into the plain by the old 
stronghold of Megiddo, now Lejj^n, (5) That 
through the pass under Carmel, from the plain of 
Acre, dominated by naio-hctli- -ots 
the N., and by Jokneairi of Cunru-i or: il (‘ < dge of 
the plain. By one or other of these portals the 
merchant caravans and the armies of contending 
powers had to enter, and find exit, on their passage 
N., S., E., or W. These strongholds, together 
with Bethshean — Beisdn, Shunem— Nain, 
on the N. W. shoulder of Little B[ermon, Daherath 
— Dehdrvyeh, on the W. slope of Tabor, and Cbesul- 
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iGth—lhsdl, tinder the Nazareth hills, were the 
chief cities aroimd the plain. At no time have 
towns of any importance been built on the plain 
itself. 

E. formed the main part of the ‘ lot ’ of Issachar 
(Jos 19^’^'^). This tribe seems to have reverted 
at once to the old nomadic life, ‘ dwelling 
in tents’ (Dt 33^®), and the fatness of the land 
becoming a snare to them, they were ignobly 
content to secure its enjoyment by stooping as 
servants * under task- work ’ (Gn 49^^). The ‘ men 
who had understanding of the times/ of the child- 
ren of Issachar, who came to David at Hebron 
(1 Ch 12^2), were probably astrologers, and skilled 
in the arts of divination, so popular fiom of old 
among the children of the wild-). This goes to 
show how closely the inhabitants of the plain were 
identihed with their Bedawi neighbours. In the 
same chapter, v.^, we have an indication of the 
character of its ancient produce. The men of 
Issachar, Zebulun, and Naplitali "brought bread 
on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, 
victual of meal, cakes of figs, and clusters of 
raisins, and wine, and oil, and oxen, and sheep in 
abundance/ 

Four battles, famous in Israel’s history, were 
fought in this plain. On the hanks of Kishon 
Sisera was overthrown, ‘the stars in their courses’ 
contributing to his defeat (Jg 5^®). In the hollow 
between Gilboa and Little Hermon, the swarms of 
‘ the children of the East ’ perished in the midnight 
alarm, before Gideon ana his brave 300 (Jg 7). 
Saul and Jonathan, driven back by the victorious 
Philistines, retired to the heights and were slain 
on the * high places’ of Gilboa il S 31). Josiah’s 
disastrons mistake, in attempting to arrest the 
progress of Pharaoh - necoh in the valley of 
Megiddo, was paid for with his life. Wounded in 
the battle, he was carried to Jems, dead (2 K 23^) 
or dying (2 Ch 35®*"^). Imperishable memories 
of Elijah’s encounter with the prophets of Baal 
cling to its western border. Up irom the way of 
the Jordan came Jehu, driving furiously, to the 
slaughter of Ahah’s house, and across the plain 
fled Ahaziah, to perish by Megiddo. The army 
of Holofemes spread out from the hills above 
Jenin to C\ j’ irion —Tell Kaim'An ( J th 7®)- During 
the long penou of the Jewish wars, the plain often 
resounded with the tramp of armies and the noise 
of battle. In the vision of the Jewish-Christian 
seer (Rev 16^^*^®), the most fiitting place whither 
* the kings of the whole world shall be gathered 
together unto the war of the great day of God, the 
Ahj.igh^y/ the level reaches, so often drenched 
in b'otjc,' which take their name from "the place 
which is called in the Heb. tongue Har-Magedon.* 

Open of old to the eastern tribesmen, who kept | 
the peasants in constant fear, the Ronim’.s inaugu- 
ratea a period of security, and the m oplc made 
progre^ In the arts of civilization. But with the , 
fall of the eastern empire, the Arab hordes rushed 
back, and restored the ancient conditions. In 
recent years the Turks have established more 
effectual control over the nomads; nrsd I' t-p' n i, 
delivered from the rapacity of ;::c .\rab-, lia-ic 
been handed over to tlie tender mercies of certain 
Greek capitalists in Beirfit. We may doubt if 
their burdens have thus been lightened. 

LiTBRATma —G. A. Smith, HGUL SSI-410 ; Baedeker, Pdl.^ 
229; Furrer in Sehenkels Jiibellex. lii S02, Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 170 f.; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 245 f. ; 
PSFSt, 1872, ISOf. ; 1873, 3fif, 40, CO; 1S7.% 40, 1870, 13, 
Conder, Tent- WorA;, 68 ff. ; iloore.t/twflfes, 197f ; Schurer, ifJ'P 

I. it 80. W. Ewing. 

ISDRJlS, first book of.— Titlk— T he titles 
of the booli that deal with the history of Ezra are 
confusing. In the Sept. tMs book is entitled 
Esdras A, Esdras B embracing the canonical books 
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of Ezra and Neliemiah. In the Vulg., however, 
Jerome had used the words Esdras I. and li. for the 
canonical books ; Esdras A therefore became Esdras 
III., Esdras iv. being the de-Jg'iiiLio ; of the other 
and later j • - book. In iiic -ixth article of 

the Book of Common Prayer, and in ail the early 
Eng. Bibles, the four books are numbered as in the 
Vulgate. The Geneva Bible (1560) was the first to 
adopt our present classification, which keeps the 
Heb. names Ezra and Neliemiah for the canonical, 
and gives the Latin names Esdras i. and Esdras II. 
to / ‘ ’ *«■ books. 

, i. : , koeiJj, appears as the headjig of 

Esdras A in Cod. A of the LXX, which also has 
lepeM at the head of Esdras B ; the subscriptions 
in both books give the ordinary names. 

Yet another name for onr book appears in the 
s-il.-cnjitmii to the Old Latin, "Explicit Esdrae 
] \ Ti* de t&mjgli restitutione^^ which aptly 
i ... contents of the book. To avoid con- 
' fusion, " The Greek Esdras ’ has been suggested as 
a suitable title. 

Contents. — Except for one original section 
(3^-5^), the hook is made up wholly from materials 
that exist in canonical books. It is a repetition 
of the history of the rebuilding of the temple. 
The first chapter corresponds to the last two of 
2 Ch, the last to a portion of Neb 8 ; the inter- 
veni • ■ .ns parallel to Ezra, and contains 

the’ ‘f.! hook, with one tiansposition and 

one interpolation. 

The following scheme gives the canonical paral- 
lels, and shov. ' 'b- I • confusion of the 

book. (The' i.'c''. » i he Camh. LXX.) 

Es 1=2 Oh 35. 86. Great passover of Josiah ; his defeat at 
' r ’ , ' ‘ ' Jewish reigns and the 

. : I ' / ■ ■ Dehveiy of the sacred 

, , ' : 1 ! ■ . Jerusalem. 

■ ' I • the rebuilding of the 

, 2 . I . r <■• .* ■ ‘ ‘ resident in Samaria to 

Artaaxrxss, li-c i.v i a' h'l ol c '*V •?, > r , #• or J)o/rius, 

Es 31-66. <»M" a. t'.or\ (•. iin ' p. -i the court of 

r I -I' T\e third, 

• “• 'If .'‘(to lead 

• . ' , . ,• *1 (; . I a* a’ under 

, f • o /eruooaoeiy anu ooners. 

... •' i . “ 2 Lists of those returning with Zerubbabel. 

- .■ ’ ..-46. /'.('■ .< ^ * ir I. up; Feast ol 

Tabernacles celebrated ; . • offer of ‘the 

enemies' to r i. The work hindered through 

, •* I . ' Darius, 

! s (*'?-! /" .> V. . omed m second year of Darius 
Letter of ihe Persian governors to Darius, and his favourable 
rescript. Co • t r ' t 

Es8-936i-i./r7 iO l{ . rirjT'i o' yrtar-rxe^ 

The abuse of ruii* .g s Name.' Oi the trai's- 

grt. .4. .*5 

j ^ !•*' 35srXeh 7"3-bi3. Eeadmg of the law by Erra. 

The history goes directly backwards : first Arta- 
xerxes (2^®'^), then Darins (3-5®), lastly Cyrus 
(5^*^®), instead of Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes. After 
expressly stating that it was Darius who gave 
to Zerubbabel to return, the writer in 
b ' ( ulmly refers this return to the time of Cyrus. 

The book is incomplete. It breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence, Kai Tr f Yrh Si-**' 

I‘ continued tl ■ I . !o i-i" It oi 

1 ! ■ ' described hi Nt li b) b: ! ."o i; 

this is suggested by Jos. Ant xi. v. 6, who de- 
scribes that feast, using an Esdras w<. 
and at this point, having hitherto ■ I . . 
his authority, passes on to the Book of Nch. The 
Latin versions add a clause completing the broken 
sentence of the Greek. There is no indication tliat 
the hook ever began at an earlier point in the 
history than it does now. 

Reception and Use of the Book.— T he first 
witness to the existence of Es A is J osephus, w’ho 
uses it in place of the canonical book not only in 
his description of the Return (Ant XL i.-v.}, but 
also in his account of Josiah (Ant X. iv. 5ffl). 
He agrees with Es in shifting the first opposition to 
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the work, and the letter to the Persian king, from 
its place in the canonical Ezr, altering Artaxerxes 
to Cambyses to correct the chronological error ; he 
introduces the story of the three pages ; with Es 
he passes directly from the end of Ezr to Neh 8 ; 
and he borrows a good deal of the language of our 
book. His preference for it was probably due to 
its Eicic Gr. style, and a desire not to omit 

the ic.M! ! matter contained in it. He occa- 
sionally supplements his authority by information 
derived apparently from the Heb. Ezr; the indi- 
cations of his knowledge of the Gr. Es B are too 
slight to warrant the supposition that he made 
any use of that book (but see xi. i. 3, § 15, xf/vKrijpes ; 
XI. V. 2, § 136). His narrative is worthless as 
history, since in trying to remove the inaccuracies 
of his original he has only introduced greater con- 
fusion himself. 

Our bool: is < - - - , - - - Fathers, 

both Gr. ar'd j ^ ^ , <31em. Alex. Strom. 

1 392, Potter (IvTciV^at Zopo‘2a.Zz} mx^roc-S vouf ivrxyaiw.'-raf, 
*.T.X.); Origen, Horn. ix. in Josuam^ § 10, Comm in Johann 
vi. 1 ; Eusebius, Comm, in Ps. 76, § 19 ; Oral. eont. 

ArianoSy h. 20. Tertulhan, De Cor. MJJ 9, perl*aps refers to 

- y. y. ,1 , ’ , «T- • 

.1 * ■! ' 

1 ' ' I •« \ , • 

. . . . .0.,; 

truth, and strong above all things ’ iutetptc-xtJti). (The patnstic 
references are cc ■ talschrifty 

« ' ij 'i i ■ . ■ the book 

I Ic • < to translate the ‘ dreams ' of 3 and 4 

Esdras. His words are (Prcsf. in Pzram), ‘ Tertius annus est 
quod semper scribitis atque rescribitis, ut Esdrae libnim et 
. ('i H ■ ■ ■ * ■ moveat 

I ■ - .1 ' ‘ I ' tertii et 

. ■ Nehemi- 

fflque sermones in unum volumen* coarctantur ; et quaa non 
habentur apu ^ • • •< • - - •' sunt, procul 

abjicienda.’ . intouched by 

him, and the book is absent from the older MSS of the Vulg. 
(e.g. Cod. Amiatinus). 

It was probably owing to the influence of this 
estimate of Jerome, that the Tridentine Fathers in 
1546 excluded 1 Es from the Canon. 1 and 2 Es, 
with the Prayer of Manasses, are the only books 
admitted as apocryphal into the Eomish Bibles, the 
rest of our Apocr. i icing declared canonical by the 
Coimcil of Trent. 1 ri nmJorn editions of the v ulg. 
they form an Appendix, being placed after the NT, 
with a prefatory note stating that they are placed 
‘hoc in loco extra scilicet seriem canonicormn 
lihrorum . . . ne prorsus interirent, quippe qui a 
nonnuUis sanctis Patribus citantur, et in aliquibim 
Bibliis tarn manusermtis quam impressis reperi- 
untur.’ In the Eng. Bible our book stands first in 
the Apocrypha. 

Eelation to the CAIfONICAL EZKA.— On this 
question, the most interesting whicll arises in 
connexion with the book, the most opposite 
opinions have been held. The various theories 
resolve themselves into three. 

1. It is regarded as a mere compOation from the 
Gr. of the L3K (2 Ch and Es B). Those hooks, 
according to this theory, have been worked over 
and modified for the sake of Greek readers, to 
whom the Hebraic style of the LXX version 
rendered it unintelligime. Such is the view of 
Keil, Schiirer (in Herzog, Encycl. i. 496, ‘ nach der 
Septuaginta iibersetzung bearbeitet,^ and HJP n. 
iii. 177 fi*. Eng. tr.), and Bissell (in Lange’s OT 
Comm . ). In favour of this view it is urged (i. ) that 
our book ofb r: *• « - 1:((‘:. ‘illy with the LXX in 
the Gr. us-J, c\- w ui i.nc iini: unfamiliar words; 
(ii.) that the LXX is often follo’wed in its demations 
from the Heb, text ; and (iii.) that in the case of 
deviations from both Heb. and LXX, the readings 
of Es A are more easily referred to the latter than 
to the former. The best instances of (i.) are Es A 
8*® 6 Kovtplaas rds afmj^las 4]fxQv=EiB B 9*® iKoij(pi(ras 
rjjiiwv rds dvoylasj IlV ‘punished us less than our 


iniquities deserve’; Es A 9®^=Es B 18^*^ 
\i7rd(r/iaTa. For (ii.) may be quoted Es A 1^° Kal 
oiiro) rb Trp(j3Lvbv=2 Ch Kal ofjros els rb Trpcol, 
against Heb. ‘and so they did with the oxen.’ 
The two Heh. words njjn (‘oxen’) and "ip3 (‘morn- 
ing’) are indistinguishable without the vowel 
points; the n^'roc-ricr.t reed not prove the use of 
one version !lie More striking is Es A 

ger’ ebwdias Kal dirijj'eyKapf compared with 2 Ch 
35^® Kal €{>cx)d(Jb07} Kal i8pajj.ov. This looks like a con- 
fusion of eboodicj and ebodbea ; the Heb. ( ■ "i'. J l-'cl in 
‘and in pans.’ But here Es renders * b, li [bn 
correctly by dsr'fjveyKav, which ^dpapLov tails to 
do, thus showing independent knowledge of the 
Hebrew. Compare also Es A 1^ TroXejaeiv abrbv 
iirex^lp^h and 2 Ch 35^^ dX\’ ^ ToXeiiuv abrbv iKpa- 
Taiihdri, with the Heb. ‘ disguised himself that he 
might fight with him.’ 

A comparison of the two books, however, renders 
it impossible to maintain the view any longer, that 
Es A is compiled solely from the Gr. of the other 
hooks. There are numerous passages where Es 
preserves the Heh. more closely than the LXX, or 
points to a different word in the Heb. original. 
An examination of all the passages given h^ Bissell 
(p. 69) in support of the opposite opinion will show 
that there is not one where Es does not preserve 
some touch in the Heb. which is missed in the 
LXX Ezr, which cannot therefore have been the 
only authority possessed by our author in those 
parts which agree with the canonical hook. It 
still remains possible that Es A is a mere recension 
of the canonical books hy^ the help of the Heb. ; but 
the Gr. of the two books is of such a different char- 
acter as to make it improbable that this is the 
true view of the relation between them. 

2. It is regarded as a working over of an earlier 
Gr. translation of Ch, Ezr, and Neh, hut a trans- 
lation quite distinct from the LXX. This view is 
held by Ewald [Hist of I$r. v. 126-128, Eng. tr.). 
He first gives the alternative that the writer * was 
either a translator of the books of Ch, or else 
found them already 1 t m-I. ‘ d. «• d worked up the 
tr.,’ and then decides or I'l- j * view (p. 128 n.). 
‘He found the work of the chronicler tolerably 
freely translated from the original. This tr. was 
different from that of the LXX, and no doubt 
much older.’ 

This theory admits an independent tr. of the 
Heb. as the basis of the book, out denies that the 
compiler was himself the translator ; it presupposes 
a lost Gr. version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. It gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the coincidences in tr. 
and deviation from the Heb. in Es A and Es B, if 
we suppose that both are to <^01110 exicnt dc])cudorit 
on a lost Gr. original. We sliould tlion luivo in 
the two books a parallel case to the tAvo Gr. 
versions of Dn, the LXX very paraphrastic, 
Theod. fairly literal, both being dcpendoiit on an 
earlier version (Smith, Diet. Christ. Biog. art. 

* Theodotion *). 

3. It is held to be a direct and independent tr. 
from the Heh., and from a text in some instances 
superior to the Massoretic ; Es B was entirely 
unknown to the writer. This view is held by 
Michaelis, TreTideleiibnig (in Eichhom’s Allge- 
meine Bihliothek dei fM. litt. 1787), Pohlmann (in 
Tubingen Quartalschrift, 1859, p. 257), Herzfeld, 
Fritzsehe, and others. It is simpler than the last, 
but fails to account for the coincidences in the 
two hooks. The question whether (2) or (3) is the 
true view depends also on the date which, on 
linguistic and other grounds, we are led to assign 
to the work. It cannot be said to have been yet 
decided which is right, hut (2) appears to satisfy 
aU the requirements of the problem, while (3) does 
not. 

The two translations are of an essentially 
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different character. While the writer of Es B 
shows a slayisli adherence to the Hebrew, often 
transliterating his original, and making no pre- 
tensions to style, Es A is marked by a free style 
of translation, an elegant and idiomatic Gr., a 
happy rendering of Hebraisms, and an omission of 
difficulties, which make it a far more readable 
book than the other. It was clearly intended for 
Gr. readers unacquainted with Hebrew. The 
writer was a litterateur in possession of a wide 
Gr. vocabulary. 

Aiew - 1 '■ f O’ H i * 1 ■ • He consistently 

tran-slact- :f < - * 'a, ^ . Persian naine for 

Palestine, Es B tetpttv toS by Ka/Xsj 2upi<t, »oci (7 

times in Es A; only 3 times elsewhere, viz m the Books of 
Mac). He writes tc "aff-vae for Ch •ta A g’ood 

instance of id.on'at.c Gr. stv le ib (contrast Es B 4^ ®) A 
list of some voids peculiar to Es A in the Gr. OT may not be 
superfluous.^ ecxaXoubuS C. dat. for *«t« (5 tunes) ^ 

(pi Ezra, d Ufishs xet) Kvwy^f&trryK vcZ vcucu=La G i Itptiif x<x) o 
<yp»pc,iiimrtust 6 times), , otp^n^vjs (of Ezra), ^i(3kto- 

<!^j>‘»xtoy ^viMnya/yceUt •y^vcrytiv ii^auXttv, ifMpviTttvVf itraxavcTTeSt 
' -.Iv, . 1 . / ' • , - - UpocrTa.rx5yhpo^a.KTr,( 

{p liuies, JCib B wubK-riff), xappov ’a car/ pc.ipilce.p^i» (4 times), /igTot- 

ytviff-Ttpofj htifjuxv^ypei^^ttib^ rpeiyfjMTi^ei ' - "^ipx^tUiv, 

trt>i“ci'j,xr£ -i., rJr. o.a /v c . 

T.t 1) ‘ cr vokK »-Mr< .v found eibO'.\.'it.!i‘ than in this book 

''w .'v ■< r t.ie r o^*, parr bo pa^a'-oh d from Est, Dn, and 

ac) Arc — ‘cor:' <■ .!::>, icyfzMvXti'D, 

.x.xr..4», Iratii' 3. e" f, ‘atlaok,* (al. 

r-tf-ras".?), lu ijvj.a^ t'jTjrs (:ls B •' 0 .%^')^ Quptupci (Ea B 

Tvk»p»f\ xasmkoxtirfitAfy xatbmviZ'i^OcUt pufLpmxnU fAtTotkkua-e-m tov 
;3/fly, ilxcY&fMSt aKoex^^p^fj HAarra^ptoi. 

The ■■. 1 ' • at to a mo^’e accurate rendering- of the 

Heb., or c — 1 onginal from that trt by the LXX, 
are coiiecteu oy Irenaelenburg (see also Bissell, 65-69). The 
foil. ‘ - !■*■' - ‘le '/'CM • — 

In ^ >■...■• \ ■5'-'7^.>Ch35“*2i. 

Esl25 I 9 I yotp reS lZii<pp«TOu a fjuu Irrjy ; Oh LXX omit; 

Heb. *but against the house of my war’ (wn^D n’5 Vk). Es 
apparently re' C 'E r‘l r 1 , t-' * " r*? The Heb. as it stands 
is harsh for ‘ .‘le ' - . v. * .. ! lave war' ; and Es is a 

dec’deji impro\ erient. ^ 

Es frpea-ix*'* p^fAcurtf 'lipifjuau frpo(p^ravl LXX oi/x 

ijxovtrt rS* Xt>ym - Heb. Es perhaps read ti'ni for 

is a later insertion; the Vulg. has *non attendens 
\ erirum prophetdB.’ 

Es 127 *a/ xcari^r^eti al Skpxovrff wffis Oh LXX xtt) 

Mitvffotv oi voiareu lar) ySaMr. = Heb. Es read ^TJ*! * and they came 
down ’) for * and they shot ’). 

In Es A 8®® xee^ fAiT* »VT»v ««*» ypxfais xv^pas ituarip wiPT^xtrTet, 
the Heb is more closely rendered (‘ and v:th him were reckoned 
genealogy of the maleH^) than in LXX (Es B 8®) **1 jmt* xvrov 

ra fAcrps’^uatl x. x«.i 'rt,'-. 

In 8f>s a of LXX is rightly given as A*Vutt/w, A writer 

working on the LXX kvuhouc the Heb. could hardly infer that 
Murn^i/ stood for ’ o* M*/- .* r‘ *), 

In ipp^m^A ipucTtm, jut4 tjj* ii^wy s<rtfj)T», the last words of 
the Heb. (‘ and my mantle are rightly given ; the LXX 

twdee misconstrues them iuppp^ct ipexTta, putv xotl 

hraJO^iuoit. 

In 875 x»l rvr xatrk ree-et ra xfup tytyrdr, cXw,' iXtupk. rav xvptev^ the 
Heb. phrase J73*r»j2D5 (‘for a little moment’) is rendered, and 
the passive constniction kept. Es B 98 xx) ivy stnuxavo'etn vpuy 
0 8tk^ omits ttie phrase and changes the construction. 

884 iytxotw^ic/juy xstpa^.atu, and Es B fil4 itctrxa- 

are independent versions of (‘shall we agam 

bre^?^ ^ 

twT yifAcv rev xupieVf rerdcrb 
the Ileb (‘according to the council of mv Lon! and of tho-e 
that ireinble &t the coTmiand of our Cod ’) v hero the LXX (L>, B ' 
i(/J) departs from it, is «> iyirryfi, *aj ai.r<le .» 

tvra?MiS Siev %uan. 

In Ea A points to a n^t and certain correction of the Hebrew. 

The LXX (1(^) runs, *«m ixxpivdn us yaZ^^xiw ’leuayky , . 

srepshBn sxu, where the second 'urtpsv^ is tautological 
Es A has gfs T» v»rTe<pept 4 y 1mm. , . . W mlktrSus i*tt. 


’ — at — m uue coiiSMilt; 

rendering of the verb p? Cto dwellO in the T.ry 
^0 is £pws mu^^capaay is a Hteral 

^'P VKI ‘and they said with a loud 
TOJoeO; LM (10^^ is again Wroiiff with mJ i&m M.'y« nm t» 

gm %put€ irnna-m, ^ 

j «nt of many show beyond a 

doubt that the compiler, or the author of the 
version he is iMinp, had a knowledge of the Heb. as 
against the otdier Gr. versioa, and that Es A is an 


important autliority for a critical emendation of 
the Heb. text. 

The most recent supporter of the third view, ami 
of the claims of this hook to attention, is Sir H. H. 
Howorth, in a series of six articles m the Academy 
for 1893 on ^ The real character and the importance 
of the first hook of Esdras.’ His attempt to estab- 
lish the historical credibility of the book and its 
chronological accuracy, as against^ the canonical 
E 2 ra, is beset by numerous difficulties, and cannot 
be maintained. Tlius he regards the Darius who 
despatched Zerubbabel as Darius II. Nothus (424), 
wlio was a century later than Darius Hystaspea 
(522), and is forced to date the return under 
Ezra, and that under Nehemiah, more than half 
a century later than the dates ordinarily assigned 
to those events ; he regards Sanahassar or Shesh- 
bazzar as a distinct person from Zerubbabel ; he 
says that the misplaced section Es A preserves 
the original order of the Aramaic chronicle from 
which it is derived; and he regaids the story of 
the three pages as * equally valuable and worthy of 
credit with the rest of the hook.’ It is lost labour 
to attempt to reconcile this book with ^ history; 
the compiler has put together his 
less of the inconsequences invob . '■ ' ! . 

Howorth’s views on the relations between the two 
Gr. books are far more deserving of notice ; he has 
here been partly anticipated W Pohlmann {op. cit, 
273-275). He argues that ‘Es A represents the 
true LXX text ; Es B represents another tr., which 
in all pMihrbih' y was that of Theodotion’ ; and he 
quotes i-'c of the two versions of Daniel. 

The existing evidence makes it probable that this 
view is so far correct, that Es A represents the 
jfirst attempt to present the story of the Return in 
a Gr. dress, the story of the three pages being 
perhaps added by a later compiler. ^ ' 
a complete and a more accurate ren 
Heb. was required, and this was supplied by what 
is now called the LXX version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. 
Whether this took place so late as the time of 
Tlieodotion may be questioned. 

In favour of the priority of Es A, these points 
may he noted : — 

1. TAe Position of the Book and its earliest Title 
in the MSS ("EorSpas a'). — The explanation usually 
given is that the events described in it precede in 
part the events in the LXX Ezr. It is equally 

E robable that it was assigned the prior position 
eeause it was the earlier of the two Gr. versions. 

2. The Contents. — These point to a time when 
Ch, Ezr, and Neh formed one continuous work, 
and the division into sections had not yet been 
made. Es A passes without a break from one 
book to anl)ther, and does not contain the redupli- 
cation whereby the last two verses of Ch are 
repeated as the first two of Ezra. 

3. The Use of Es A by Josephus. — ^There is no 
certain evidence of his acquaintance with the other 
Gr. book, or of its existence before his time. This 
looks as if he were using the only Gr. materials 
available to him; that is, that in the LXX as 
known to him this part' of the Bible was repre- 
sented by Es A. 

4. During the first five centuries the Christian 
Fathers quote the book with respect as canonical. 
It was included in Origen’s Hexapla. 

6. As shown above, it has in many places pre- 
served a better Heb. text than the LXX Ezra. 

The Okigihal Section (3^-6®).— The source of 
the story of the three pages at the court of Darius 
is unknown. In viffiat language it was originally 
written is also doubtful ; but Ewmld is prob. right 
in holding that while the main body of the book is 
a tr. from Heb., ‘ on the other hand the work from 
which he took the story about Zerubbabel was 
originally composed in Gr ’ At any rate there arc 
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uo clear traces of Hebraisms (Fritzsche adduces 4^® 
rh diKaia irotei irdvrtav rCiv d8lKO}p=s:]D 
and the paioriomasia Evecrw Kal &<p€crty in 4®^ points 
to a Gr. original . The compiler seems to have been 
acquainted with traditions of Persian history. The 
account of Darius and Apame the daughter of 
Bartacus ( 42 ^, Jos. gives his name as ‘Pa/Se^d/cT^s, so 
the Latin’ ’ ^ * - is perhaps derived from 

some book ot Persian court stories.* The presence 
of Zerubbabei at the court of Darius is, of course, 
an anachronism : it was Cyrus who despatched him 
to Jerusalem. It is noticeable that in 5®, acc. to 
the most natural construction, it is Joachim the 
son of Zerubbabei who spake wise words before 
Darius. In 4®® the speaker is merely called h 
ueavia-Kos (a name hardly suitable to i.), and at 
his first introduction in 4“ the third speaker is 
identified in a parenthesis only 6 rpLroi , . . 
i<rTLP Zopo^cL^iXf which is certainly a later addition. 
This has led to the conjecture that Joachim was 
the hero of the story, and that there were two ex- 
peditions— one in the time of Cyrus led Zerub- 
babei, one under Darius led by Joachim (Fiitzsche 
and Keuss). But no Joachim is mentioned among 
the sons of Z. in 1 Ch 3^®. These inconsistencies 
certainly show the composite nature of the book. 
It would appear that an earlier Pers. story was 
adopted by the Jews of Alexandria and became 
attached to Zerubbabei ; the speakers in the 
original stoiy were Persian courtiers (3^ ol (xcafiaTo- 
(piSXaKes), The second of the theses maintained by 
the third speaker — the ^up('riority of the truth — 
may also be a Jewish a'bhiiori to the original, 
though the eulogy of truth would not be out of 
place in a Persian story, since the Persians were 
taught from boyhood ' to ride, to use the bow, and 
to speak the truth ’ (Hdt. i. 13fi). 

The stor 3 ' is told in what perhaps was thought a more 
plausible way in Josephus (Ant. xi. ih. 2). There Darius, unable 
to sleep, proposes a reward to that one of his three pages who 
shall best prove his thesis : to the Urst he gives the thesis, that 

* wine is the strongest * ; to the second, * ^ ^ » • 

to the third, * whether women are th ■ ,• :i‘, {‘r i ’n ih 

stronger than they * ? The speeches a* ( *. <}<■*! * fi.-MU'.*- 
day. In Es the binpi mleos ro p’-omV : ■ ■ I- j , 

pages suffgc-i : ’ e i a lo i *•' ( r, ar J while he sleeps they 
each write the subject which he means to maintam, and put 
it under the kin^s pillow for him to find in the morning. The 
speeches before the Pers. monarch are not unlike the answers 
of the 72 translators at the court of Ptolemy P' *■', 1 ' ■ 
described in the letter of Aristeas. The r ' * - a 
neets the third speech (44i) and the feastinj^ . • * . 

* with music and gladness* (463), may be illuswated from that 
work. But there w hardly sufficient ground for saying, with 
EwaJd, that ‘the book of Aristeas must have been alreadj’’ 
known to the author.’ The story m Es is a composition of 
the same class, and probably of the same time as the Aristeas 
letter. 

It should be noted that in the third speech there 
is an allusion to Gn 2^* (Es 4^ dpdpw-jros rhp kavrov 
Taripa ivKaraXelirei , • . Kal wpbs rijp Idlav yvpacKa 
KoXXarat), 

Object of the Book.— The body of the book 
appears, as has been shown, to be the earliest 
version of the work of the Chronicler. It was 
written to render Gr. -speaking Jews acquainted 
with the favour which through the Divine Provi- 
dence was once shown to their nation by foreign 
monarchs. The original section (3-4) is perha;ps 
the nucleus of the whole, round which the rest is 
grouped. One object of the compiler was to give 
currency to this story, from whatever source, 
Persian or Jewish, he had derived it. He may 
also have had an ulterior object in view. The 
exaggerated accounts of the munificence of Cyrus 
and Darius lead us to suppose that he airneJi jxt 

* The name Apame is Oriental, though not found till the 
Hacedonian period. Ko such person occurs among the Tsuves 
of Darius i. 'The first of the name was the wife of Seleucus 
Mkator, Alexander’s general, and daughter of Artabazus 
(Strabo). Does this last name give the explanation of the name 
Barbus or ? 


' ’ e Jews ‘ the favour of a Ptolemaic oi 
■ power ’ (Ewald). 

Time and Place of Composition.— The ex- 
treme limits between which the book must be 
placed are given on the one hand by the date of 
the composition of the Heb. books of Ezr and Neh, 
which is fixed as late as B.C. 300 (Ryle, Cam. BiUe, 
Tntrod. xxvi), on the other by the date, of 
Josephus, A.D. 100. Within these rather wide 
limits it is difficult to define the time more accur- 
ately with any certainty. As Fritzsche remarks, 
the writer has kept his own personality in the 
and nowhere left any traces of his own 
time {Jb%nieitung^ p. 9). Still there remain a few 
indications to be mentioned. The similarity to 
Aristeas, as we have seen, shows nothing more 
than that the Zerubbabei story is of the same 
character and probably the same time as that book 
{circa B.C. 150). 

1. But Ewald notes further [Abhand. uber d, 
Sibgll, Buck. p. 36) that this story was known and 
referred to by the writer of the oldest of the 
Sibylline hooks- Now, this hook (iii. of the 
Sibylline Oracles) is definitely fixed to the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor (B.O. 181-146). In it is an 
allusion to Persian kings helping forward the 
rebuilding of the temple in consequence of a 
dream : iii. 293-4, Abrbs ydp Jcicret Beds ipwxop &yvov 
dveipoPy Kal T&re pats irdXip ^crereraL, ws wdpos 
Trep, This, in Ewald^s opinion, is suggested by Es 
3-4. But in Es 4^'^* there is no mention of a dream, 
hut only a vow, which influenced Darius. Still, 
as the dream is not alluded to elsewhere, it is not 
i ‘i; 'xi ' that the Sibyllist had some older form 

*ry before him, from which our Esdras 
also borrowed. 

2. The book has, further, some parallels with the 

LXX version of Du and Est. The opening of Es 
3 seems to be imitated from the « f Est 

: the phrases iirolrio-ep boxfiv, -b-0 r.,'s 'f*’- ■ '' 
AWiowlas, and ‘ the hundred and seventy satrapies,’ 
are common to both. Cf. also Es 3® oi rpets 
pLcyicrdpes rijs ILepaldos with Est LXX, Dn 6^. 
(The Heb. of Est as also Ezr 7^ name seven Persian 
councillors.) 

, ' ■ between Es and Dn LXX are 

. j . > ! ' hese the most striking is a clause 

which they have in common in the account of the 
treasures which Nebuchadnezzar recovered from 
Jems. (Es 2^=Dn LXX, Kal diri^pdcaTo a^rd iv 
r(p eldcoXlip airov). In ilii?* pliicc' since dTcpeideadm 
is an Esdras word, occurring liirei- times in this 
connexion in Es and nowhere else in Dn, and 
since elddbXiop renders the Heb. of Ezr {vn'*?N n'S) 
but not of Dn (vn^x n’5, Theod. e(s rbp oIkov 
dyja-avpov 6eov airrov), it would seem that the obliga- 
tion is on the side of the Dn translator. 

But, in view of the other parallels between the 
books, another explanation is more probable, that 
the translatiom are the work of one and the same 
hand. In one place the same Aramaic phrase, 

‘ And his house shall be made a dunghill,’ is mis- 
translab ” 1 in the same way (Es 6®^ 

Kal rh ' v' - (i r.’-. hai pacnXiKd, Dn 2® Kal 
dpa\*;<^0>]<TtTaL bp-QiP ret brrdpxovra els rb ^acnXtKSv). It 
may be iiotoil that both books are written in an 
idiomatic Gr. style foreign to most books of the 
L2X ; both are very free translations ; both have 
interpolations of a similar character (the three 
pages in Es, the three children in Dn) ; the 
original Heb. of both books has Aramaic sections 
iit--- ■' If this theory be true, the 

*1 I ; V ( !• : 'ic two Gr. books of Es and the 
two versions of Dn is very close.* 

*The theory has already been suggested by Dr. Gwynn (Diet 
Christ. Biofj.y s v. Tlieodotion, p. 977) ; cf. Dm 2n (Es 9® 

cTi^^ws) i Soyaatr/^gi* (Dn 213, Eg gS) • Pn 31, Es 3^ ol sMOiTyfy- 
petfjLfAtytK (Dn 33, Es C31 [\] only) ; use of eLfMt. c. mf. atpux. r? 
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3 . Grraetz {Gesch, der Juden^ 1863, p. 445) points 
to the use of iisrarot in 3^^, and ."iiys that the lioman 
considate is knOTO to t?ie ^'.'ni.er. This would 
indicate a time later than the first interference of 
the Bomans in the East, le. later than B.C. 200. 

4 . On the other hand, the term KotXi} 'Evpia 
which so frequently occurs is used in the sense 
which it bore during the Or. period, meaning all 
fc). Syria except Phoenicia. Before the coming of 
the Bomans to Palestine (c. b.c. 63, the date of 
Pompey’s taking of Jerus.) this name had acquired 
a new significance, being restricted to the country 
E. of tile J Old an (G-- A. Smith, Eist Geog. p. 
538). The way in which this phrase is used 
appears, therefore, to afford certain proof that the 
book is at least as old as the first half of tlie last 
century before the Christian era. 

Whether it goes back to the 2nd cent. B.C. is 
more uncertain. 

5 . That such is the case is the opinion of Herz- 
feld [Ges. d. Volh Isr. 1863, vol. ii. p. 73), who 
dates it before the Maccabsean wars, on the ground 
that after that date, when the hooks of Ezr and 
Neh had become canonical (Ryle, Cam. Bible, Ezr. 

\ and Neh. Ixv), a translator would not have been 
bold enough to excerpt and rearrange materials 
from those books. 

6 . This view is also supported by Lupton, who 

‘ ^ r to the occasion when the 

; - , \ . ' ■ : igards it as edited at the 

time (B.c. 170) when Onias, having fied from the 
persecution in Pal. under AT’tioi liu- Epiphanes, 
petitioned for leave from Ptolemy PhUometor to 
Wild a temple for the Alexandrian Jews at 
Heliopolis on the site of a ruined Egyp. temple of 
Bubastis. At that time ‘ a work which described 
the rebuilding of the temple, and the beneficence 
of foreign kings to the work, and which also 
introduced the story of Josiah, slain in an invasion 
of Syria by the Egyptians, would have a special 
interest.* The account of the building of the 
Egyp. temple (5jCtoioy np iv *Ie/>o(roXi5/tots, fuicpbrr^pov 5^ 
kclI irevixphrepop) is> gh en in Jo^. Ant. XIII. iii. 1 ; the 
reader is referred to the interesting remarks of 
Lupton {Speaker's Comm., Apoc. vol. i. 11-14). 
This is, of course, no more than conjectural, and 
it is unsafe to base any argument upon it ; if the 
theory about the relation to the LXX Bn be 
correct, the date pven is rather too early. The 

j limits within which the book may be placed may 
be taken to be B.C. 170-100. Most editors, how- 
ever, assign it to the 1st cent. B.C. (Be Wette, 
Ewald, Eritzsche). 

As to the place where the compiler lived, the 
character of me translation seems to show that it 
was written for Alexandrian Jews rather than for 
natives of P^estine, for whom the oi-g-nal ITebrow 
of the Chronicler would suffice. '•light, 'ilhisioii 

in 4^^ to * sailing upop* the -sea and upoi; lue ri\ vth ' 
for the purpose ‘ robbing and stealing * is I 

thought to point to H'jypt. Certain small peculi- 1 
arities of l!ie laTignagc also indicate Alexandria' 
as the place o.' wruiug : of <f)(Xm rou ^curiX^cas ( 8 ^) 1 
takes the place of Es B ol cdfi^ovXoc (cl wpOroi \ 
ip[Xoi were the third m the scale of courtiers at the ! 
Alexandrian court) : in 2 ^ (paimpral aot^ is inserted, j 
The phrase iit.v ipalnp'ot (‘ if it seem good ’) occurs 1 
in Aristeas (in Merx* Archw, L 1870, p. 19), and I 
repeatedly in Egyptian papyri. 

Fritzscne, on the other hand, concludes that the ' 
writer was a Palestinian from his knowledge of 1 
sites in Jerusalem, referring to 5^ ds rb c^pjJxwpoi' I 
Tov wpdiTop wvXQycs rov irpbs ry dparoXy {=Es B els \ 
^lepovcraXi^p). Cf. also 9^ irl rb ebp^x^P^^ voi' vpbs j 

impnu (BnSiff, Es 888) - to ipum' (Dn 888, Eg 46 SE). 

ux^mZv (Da 4 I 1 6®>, Es I®®) • (Dn 6T, Es S® only) ; Dn 

Es 31 ; use of v«rofrjirTtt» (Sus 61*, Es 8I7), The parallels are 
chiefly m the first chapters of Bn. 

dyaroXhs Upov irvXQvos (=lSfeh 8^ eli rb wXdros rb 
^fiirpoffdep rrvXrjS rov iidaros). 

MSS AND Text. — Es A exists in two out of 
the three oldest MSS of the LXX, viz. Cod. 
Vaticanus (B) and Cod. Alexandrinus (A). ^ It is 
not found in either of the portions of the Sinaitic 

MS (k) discovered by Tischendorf (Cod. Friderico- 
Augustanus and Cod. Sinaiticus Petropolitanus) ,• 
but this is perhaps due only to the fact that that 

MS is incomplete, and, except for some few frag- 
ments of the Pent, and a portion of 1 Ch, contains 
in its present form no part of the OT earlier than 

Es B 9, after which it is fairly complete. 
There has been a curious error in connexion with 
the Esdras books ; 13 chapters of 1 Ch having 
been ; ' '"'y 'userted in the middle of Es 

B. { \ . " i* contains one leaf with 1 Ch 

927_2i 23. Qod. F.-A. has four more leaves headed 

Es B, but in reality eoniohiijig I Ch 
but in the fourth column of the \ ci so of the fourth 
leaf we suthuiul \ pa-s in the middle of a line with 
no break from Oh (/cal iTroX^fiijrep cdrbv) to Es B 

9^ (^ 6 ^ 7iixQ>v Kal §KXtvev iep^ i}iicLs IXeos). A note 
at the bottom of that leaf in a later hand calls 
attention to the seven superfluous leaves that are 
‘ not of Esdras ’ (rb riXos tujv eTrrd pijXXofP r5 
TrepLCTjQv ^ pi] tvTosv rod ^cr5pa). Of these scven 
leaves we now possess five ; and reckoning back 
we find that the ■■ ■ must have begun 

about 1 Ch 6®® (list ■ ' ns of Aaron). This 

error, whereby fragments of 1 Ch have been inter- 
polated into the middle of Es B, is probably 
due to ‘a mistake in bl^i'llrg in the copy from 
which the MS was iii '.o* (Westcott, Bible 
in the Church, p. 307, Append. B) ; a less probable 
explanation is given by Lupton (Introd. p.^ 1). 

The presence of the title Es B is not sumcient 
by itself to prove, as Lupton supposes, that Es 

A ever stood in Cod. a ; since the same MS con- 
tains only the first and fourth books of Maccabees 

Il'c. d, fjuiKK. 5\ and the two 

V \ V Mirg book- ( Ol iJi ilv never found a place in 
the MS. 

^ ^ . problem is presented by the relation of the 

: ■ and B m this book. The text of A is always the 

smoother and more n j — ’ - p ’ - ? 

- '•»' ‘ til 0 ' ■ , . - 1 ' 

f. - 0 iM " , ! r these corrections may be 

attributed to an * Alexandrian ' revision of the text, removing 
grammatical solecisms and harsh iiliraspb ; s loh are 1 'trvm 

(B iBpv^QvrKv), drixcuriof-nterty e6>o» . , . np u.y (B 

om. Tov pi}), Toi p'xdts Y - 1 . '*■''1 vr, jr.3j - 1 39 h • • . 

c'‘i 0 yoyc; bcjTcv ,,*./> o X. ctvrov oro<p\ 

icYjTcy 'inpo; rp6; rsv s'- erv (Ji tZ: rev 'irepoy), 812 liis 

i^u iv rS vSfjM (B texoX. & tx.it vofMi). But in other places it is 

(1 'p'-o.. r- ' A Vl't-i no<- picpprvo the onginal text. 

. i— -• *^1 L >vryk at,. //- tm (‘ Llity grieved him to 

ine^n^n;, a phrase liiuscrated b\ Ji'i 10’" /B xot) » 
cei/rbv ^Toachiin at his a^ession IrSv bixee, o»T^ (cf. 

2 Ch 369, B iray cxr^), 4^ Wv vetay o» £mrufir«» oi TJSaujU.a,7fli (B 
*l6vBaue/), ri icpocrrxyfMt- (B tux,) to ^pturr.), 8"^ tw 

Xtyot4riyoy iro-rmpey (B om. &ep»y), 888 x») xtxdrihM too 

‘rs.vi juat/t'z (B 5faT:Ti.yB» tcj/ ). Pntzsche {Einleitwng, 1851, 

ge; reiii.rka Thar B is on the whole a very pure and A an 
emended text; but it is notioeable that in his subsequent 
criiacal edition (Libri ApoerrypM Yet, Test. 1871 ) m the pas- 
sages given above and in nimu-rou'- orh^ri he adojus:- ihe reading 
<»r A and abancioiii ‘ ihe pure L(‘\r of B ' Still more noiicoablo i-s 
it that the earl.est author to quott* Ts A supporis the A text 
against the B It is not ali^ayh po-<iblcio ^ecoII^^p^.<'l the text 
-ahicb Jo^ophus used owii.g to li.s l'ii!)it of pjiia[)hra- 3 mg the 
author! tj which lay before h.ui , but out of 18 passages in this 
book \<-ln.re a compariion i-, p issible, in 10 he agrees with A 
again-i B, wlide in three only does he side with B against A 

Ip'S Ant. T'. U’. Sxffae-frvrs t'It 'IZovfxcuovy . . . wjAai tkS xuuat 
»/« Bj ’p6i/.4.ccici jt;.'iis‘iv TetS xuuetS^W ol Xx>iets.\ XI 

IV. 1 rov iS^ouev fir,yii (Es 55- iSUuMi, B rpurw), XT. iv. 6 xai tipsOv, 
it ‘Ex^rivoif r^Jxpu rfjy tt § *.t.X 622 

X. dtp. rf ^apu r? h MuSshe tie ly ^ . . . 

B rxnrtp fy A preserves the indefinite article ; cf. Es B 6* 

3a<p»paf B is a corruption of^lhe G-reek of A^; lu. r. 1 

uyiti^^TOurt TM ’IrpxtsXjTaly 6ta (Es 812 mrtyiyxsiv iSupx rf 

xvpiM rov trk, BjrS Ttvptu) id. xx> xtrUvratreu 5' ijTW ffooyxrm i| 
XnfAiex (Es ^34 7eo?.Ma-(}^(rtvrxi iecy rt xm) BetvtLrai idt n 

xoBJ Ttfitupi^, n etpyvptx^ oc,ira.yoiyvi ; B pt^ Stpyvp.',) 

A IS undoubtedly best) ; xi v. 2 avvetyevy^i *1? t* npett rov hv^pana 
(did Jos. read It/ to XtyifMvoy ripKy ycoraomv in Es 8^^ ’ A 
reretptiy, B Tarat^oy) ; id. ruvoeus buogxcc v7-\p xo.yr,i ^eu Xatou 
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ritTtjpfaif, sspfevs evtv^xavTMi x r.A. ii*!/ * F-* S""" (74 ODi'ts aline 

tihrough confusion, perhaps, of Kri'iii ; ■ I'’ , xi. v. 3 

T'/iv \vtiviTgt, (Es hiippvi^a.^ B Ippvi^a .) ; XI. V. 4 ’la»«vvoy r«w 
*KKicc.iri^ov (Es 91 'laiae.voe,v vou ’Ektxtn'^cv, E ’lavoi rov N«!t<r£/iSoy). 

These instances form a strong argument for the early exist* 
ence if not the origmality of the A text. The chief passage 
where Jos. appears to favour B is Es 563 (B xet.) 

xot,t Tvptois sh TO ^oopci'yuv ; Kxkppoo^*' cars ’ j Jos. XI. iv. 1 

Tmt T% 'Sii^mtots xcii xov(pov . . . xetvx'yovirtv'). 

On the MSS generally see Fritzsehe, EinUitung, 

§ 8 . 

Of VSS, Sabatier prints two Lat. versions, one 
of which he calls the Vulg., and a ‘ versio altera* 
(‘ex MS Colbertino annormn eirciter 800*). In 
reality they appear to be two distinct VSS of the 
O.L. Jerome left the O.L. untouched, and the 
Lat. now given in the Ajipendix to the Vulg, is 
not his work. A third Lat. version of Es A 3-4 
(abbreviated) and of a few verses elsewhere in the 
book is given in Lagarde {Septuaginta Btudim^ ii. 
1892) from a MS in the cathedral of Lucca written 
about 570. The book did not exist in the Peshitta 
Syriac, but is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Telia (A.D. 616) ; the Syriac is given in 
Vralton’s Polyglot, 1657. There is a free render- 
ing of the book in the Armenian version. 


Litbeatukb.— Fntzsche, ExegeU Handb. z. d. Apokr. i, 
^Leipzig, 1861), Introd. and Comm. ; Fritzsehe, Idbn Apocr^ 
Vet. r, ' ■ • » ' r ) ' . '871), a crit. ed. of the text ; Zockler, 

ji' • , .»■.«. n Strackr'-d V - iT im. 

1 \- ^ .'!.//• . . tr. n. iii. . . 0 / 

Isr., I .g 1 1 ' ( ' Special treatises on the relation 

between Es A and Es B ; ■ *' 'i ' ■ ‘ F • ‘s 

AllgeTmine Bibliothek der Sibl !. . ‘I ■’ 1 * 

Pohlmann, * Ueber das Ansehen , 

in Tubingen Theol. Quartalsehryft^ l^'O. 2.'''7 In English 

the best edd. are Bissell (m Lange’s " O/' ni. ou O/, 1880) and 
Lupton in The SpeakeT^s Comm.^ Apociypha, vol. L 1888. A 
series of papers on ‘ The • 't * ■•IT oflEsdras,* 

by Sir H. H. Howorth m - 18 <pp. 13, 60, 

loa, 174, 320, 624). Jos. Ant. xi. 1-6 (Aiese;. For further 
references see Schurer. H. ST. J. THACKERAY. 


E SDRAS, SECOND BOOK 0F,~-TlTLE.-The title 
which this book bears in the English Apocrypha 
is derived from the opening words of ch. i., ‘the 
second book of the prophet Esdras * ; but it is more 
common^ known by the name which is given it 
in most Latin MSS, ‘The fourth book of Esdras.’ 
The variation in the titles of the books of Esdras 
is due to two causes — (1) The adoption of the 
Latin name Esdras in the Vulg. for the canonical 
Ezr and Neh; (2) the composite nature of this 
book, the first two and the 1 
later additions to the orig. ■ ' . ■ j 

the MSS as separate books. The most frequent 
arrangement in the MSS is 1 Es=Ezr-Neh ; 2 Es= 
2EsL 2; 3Es=lEs; 4Es=2Es3-14; 5Es=2Es 
15. 16. The central portion of the book bears 
every number from one to four. The original 
Greek had probably no number attached to it. 
Two suggestions have been made for the original 
title— (ll^E^pas h 7rpo(f)'/iT7js, adopted by Hilgenfeld 
in his restoration of the Greek, and based .on a 
quotation of Clem. Alex, from "Ecr^pas 6 7rpo<^i5- 
TTjs, and of Ambrose from ‘propheta Ezra* {Mess. 
Jud. 18). The title would then he parallel to 
6 lepetJs attached to 1 Esin Cod. A. (2) ATro/cdXv^is 
'E<r0/)a, suggested by Dr. Westcott, and fotmd in a 
catalogue of the 60 books, canonical and apocry- 
phal, made in Asia (Westcott, Canon% 559). The 
title is far the most suitable to the contents of the 
book, but has already become appropriated to a 
later and inferior Greek Apocalypse published by 
Tischendoi-f {Apocal. Apocrypha:^ 1866). 

Original Language and Versions. — The 
original language o'” 2 Es was undoubtedly Greek ; 
tvo (pioraiioiH fiom the Greek exist, Clem. Alex. 
i'troin. iii. 16. 100 (=2 Es 6®®), and Apost. Con- 
ftitut. viii. 7 (=2 Es 8®®). Otherwise we possess 
the book only in versions. The Latin version 
abounds in Grecisms, such as the use of the com- 
parative with the genit. (‘ horum maiora,* ‘omnium 


maior,’ etc.), the genit. abs. (10®), the prepositions 
ad and pro with the inf- (7^^® 13®®), de and ea 
followed by the genit., the double negative (‘ nihil 
nemini,* ‘ nunquam nemo redundant prepositions 
after verbs (‘timere a,’ 15®; ‘ nxultiplicare super,’ 
9^®). The theory of a Heb. original, of which the 
Greek was a tr*^, has now been given up ; one 
Hebraism, which, however, had become naturalized 
in Greek, is of constant occurrence, namely, the 
use of the participle with a finite tense of the same 
verb {e.g. excedens excessit, 4®; proticiscens pro* 
fectus sum, 4^"^). 

The popiiZa,iIty which this book has enjoyed is 
shoAvn by tlic number of versions that have been 
made of it. For many years the text of the Latin 
depended on a few MSS, Codex S{in^ojm«iuin'*is 
(S, A.D. 822), Cod. Turicensis (T, Khb ceiic.), Cod. 
Dresdensis (I), 15th cent.), which presented a text 
from which it was clear that a considerable section 
was missing between w. 35 and 36 of the 7th 
' ■“ "’’he other versions contained 70 addi- 

; . • in this place. In 1865 Prof. Gilde- 

meister discovered that this ‘missing fragment* 
had once been contained in Cod. S, from which a 
leaf had been purposely cut out in early times ; 
and drew the certain and important conclusion 
that all MSS of 4 Es which do not contain the 
i , 'j. V < e ultimately derived from Cod. S. 
'1 ■ <•.' 'v of this missing fragment was made 

by K. L. Bensly, who in 1874 found a MS of the 
9th cent, in the BihliotMque Communale of Amiens 
containing the entire Latin text; he thus had 
the unique distinction of adding a chapter to the 
.\ for hitherto the verses in the Oriental 

\ . not been univei\*!al]y considered goniiirio. 

An account of the M S !incl it^ discovery, w: i i) a f uJ: 
commentary on the new passage, was published by 
bim in the following year {The Missing Fragment 
of the Fourth Book ofEzra^ Camh. 1875). It sub- 
sequently appeared that he had been anticipated 
in the discovery, for a transcript of the lost pas- 
sage, made in 1826 from a Spanish MS, was found 
among the papers of Prof. Palmer ; this was not 
published ml 1877 {Journ. of Philology^ vol, vii. 
264). The excision of was probably made 

for dogmatic reasons. The verses contain a de- 
scription of the intermediate state of souls, and 
an emphatic denial of the efficacy of intercessions 
jfor the dead (v.^^®), a pu u. ■ v ' < called forth a 
severe reproof from Jerome (‘ Tu . . . [uoponisinllii 
librum a]; 0 (;rvi)huin, qui sub nomine Esdrse a te et 
similibiisj tuiA logiiui ; ubi scriptum est, quod post 
mortem nuUus pro aliis audeat deprecari : quern 
ego librum nunquam legi,’ Cont. Vigilant, c. 7), 
and this estimate not improbably accounts for the 
disappearance of the section from Cod. S. The 
number of known MSS which give a complete text 
of 2 Es has now been increased, through the dis- 
coveries of M. Berger, to five. A coiuplcic text of 
the book, based on four of these ^ISS and Cod. S, 
has at length been edited from papers, 

with an introd. by Dr. James \ texts nud Studies, 
iii. 2, Camb- 1895) ; while the missing fragment 
has been restored to its place in the English Bible 
in the Bevision of the Apocrypha. The Latin 
MSS fall into two groups ; (1) those which pre- 
serve a French text. S (Sa’igorriaTun«i=i) once in 
the Abbey of S. Germain des Pr6s, now in the 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, 11504-5, Fonds Latin, dated A.I). 
822, the oldest extant MS, and the parent of 
numerous later MSS, and A (Ambianensis), 
Amiens, Bihl. Comm. 10, cent, ix., containing a 
text very similar to but indej[)cndent of S, and 
agreeing Villi tbo qnotat ions of Gildas tlic Briton in 
his LpLclc (Cih oeiu.) ; (2) a SpaiiLli toxi, perhaps 
I traceable to FiL-cillian ( Fext^ and Studies, xxxvi.), 

} represented by three MSS. C (Complutensis), 

! now at Madrid, cent, ix., from which Prof. Palmer 
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copied the missing fragment in 1826. M (Mazar- 
inaeus), Pans, BibL mazarine j 3, 4, cent, ix.-x., 
discovered Ev M. Berger. V (Abulensis), Madrid, 
BibL Nac. E, M. 8, cent, xiii., a copy of C, dis- 
covered bv M. Berger, and a fourtli, not yet fully 
coli&’ted, ~'.t p.ol;‘-My belonging to this group. 
L (Leg- oner. Lt Leon, of tl<e year 1162. For 
one i-cciijri of t-ie b(/o\, the Confessio Esdrse (8^'®^), 
which was often copied in collections of Cantica, 
an additional group of MSS exists. The two 
^oups differ most widely from each other in the 
interpolated chapters (1. 2, 15. 16). An ex- 
amination of their relative values in these chs. 
has been made by Br. James {T. and S. xliv.- 
Ixxviii.), from which he concludes that in 1. 2. the 
Spanish form of text is more accurate than the 
French, which has corrected the text to agree 
with the canonical Scriptures, Avhereas in 15, 16 
the Spanish is on the whole an emended text, and 
in i5^^-16^- A, which has the support of GUdas, is 
to be preferred to S C M, 

The other versions agree in omitting the inter- 
polated chapters at the beg. and end (1. 2, 15. 16). 
Of these the best is the Syriac, which exists only 
in a celebrated MS of the Peshitta in the Ambro- 
sian Library, Milan, B. 21 Inf. The Syriac was 
edited by Ceriani in Monumenta Sacra et Profana^ 
vol. v. fasc. 1 (1808), and tr*^ into Latin in voL i. 
fase. 2 of the same work (1866). There are two 
independent Arabic versions : Ar.^ in an Oxford 
r>L.S ^Bo.L. 251, A.D. 1354), of which an English tr*^ 
was made by W. Whiston for his Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived, 1711, and the Arabic text was 
edited by Ewald in 1863 {AhhandL der KonigL 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen) ; and Ar.^ 
preserved in toto in a Vatican MS Arab. 462, and 
m part in Bodl. 260. 

The Ethiopic version was first published in 
1820 by Br. Eicliard Laurence from a Bodleian 
MS (iEth. 7). ^ Billmann collected readings from 
other MSS, which are given at the end of Ewald’s 
ed. of the Arabic. The Syr. Ar. Eth. versions 
were probably all made directly from the Greek ; 
the Armenian, however, given in Zohrab’s ed. of 
the Armenian Bible (1805, Venice) was perhaps 
from the Syriac. A reconstruction of the Greek 
has been made by Hilgenfeld in his llessias Judee- 
arum. 

Contents. — The original Apocalypse (3-14) 
consists of a series of revelations or visions given 
to Ezra by an angel. 

1st Visiont 8^-5®, Esra, in captivity at Batylon in the 
thirtieth year after the destruction of Jerus. [The date is nearly 
a century too earh’], recounts God’s favours to Isr m their 
earlier history, and while admiiting their *evil heart,* yet com- 
i/a'iis o: their sublection to Babv'lon, which is more wicked 
I'larj thev(ch. 3) The ai^el Uriel replies that E. .M*oiiId not 
< TO .’re .'.to tn.rys beyona h-s understanding. E pleads w.rh 
" ‘ If I have found favour in 

-hi . ■ ■ - further-, whe.her the time 

that is past exceeds the time to come ; and is told that it is so. 
The signs of the end are given, 61-13 • and he is ordered to fast 
for seven days. 

2nd Vision, 62i-63<. E. renews his complaints, and is told 
whv God ^doeth not all at once* so as to liasteri the jadgn’eni ; 
..nd of the - ■. ' :he world, which oannot pridiice 

suv-h childrer < , The next world i*« To V. ow iMs 

as closely as Jsicoh follo\ied E^u from tlie womb More 

signs oi tide end follow, and E. is again bidden to fast for se\ on 
days 

3rd Vision, 633-"9a». B. recounts the works of creation, in- 
cluding the creatures B- l n ■'t’. \'s 1 T. ■ * ’ i. who were re- 
served to be meat for • ■ o J a is met with 

also in Enoch 607, Apoc. Bar 29^] ; and asks, why, if the world 
was made for us, we do not possess our inhefitance. He is 
told that the narrow way must be traversed before the large 
room of the next age be attained (71-16). Then foUo'W's a pictuie 
of the Messianic ajjre, the appearance of ‘ My Son ’ [or * My Son 
Jesus* : the name is omitted in the Oriental versions] with His 
attendants, Their reign of 400 years, succeeded by tlie death of 
‘ My Son Christ ’ and all living, and the return of the world for 
seven days into ‘ the old silence,’ and then the resurrection 
( 72 ^ 35 ). tT i • -r.c*., . fra^ent* describes the pit of torment 
and the ’ • ■ » ■ < , ' delight over-against it: ineffectual inter- 
cession o' t- V r : l.< wicked, leading him to exclaim that the 


beasts are more fortunate than man : the seven ways of punish 
ment for the wucked, and the ‘ seven orders ’ of blessings fof 
the nghteous : the seven days' respite after death, before th 
. ^ , 4 habitations : and the severe declara* 

■ yof intei cession for the departed (736-106). 
E says it were better if Adam had never been bom (‘ O tu quid 
fecisti Adam,’ cf. Apoc. Bar 48), ’ .t *odr:s Gr**’=: mercy. 

Ch. 8 contains the same theme, \ i.'- '■‘i < , but few 

shall be saved,’ c'lC I r- m the Confessio Esdrae. 

In answer to the q o' , "'.i- r >• .di the end be? fresh signs 
are g-vm 

4,'/. 926 - 1060 . E. eats of the herbs m the field of 

Ardat,* and sees a vision of a woman mourning for her son, 
, ' ■ , ’ The woman, he is told, is Sion 

- • > , ■ , - ' ^ and her thirty years’ sterility re- 

presents the 3000 years before Solomon built the city. The 
city in huildir ’ ’ - shes, is the 

heavenh'Jen. 

5th Vision, . / . ‘ 'Wings and 

8 little wings (contrance pennee) and 3 heads, which bear rule in 
turn, until sentence is pronoimced on the eagle by a lion (the 
'' ’ ' ’ ' ’ • ^ up. A partial interpretation is given 

6tk Vision, 131-68. A man (the Messiah) arises from the sea, 
and graves for himself a mountain (Sion) : his enemies collect 
to fight against him, and are burnt up : and he gathers to him 
*a peaceable multitude,* i.e. the ten lost tribes, who are to 
return from Arzareth (t.e. ‘another land’ nnnM of Dt 
2928). 

7th Vision, 141*47. E. is told he is to be taken from men ; 
and to console the people for his departure, he in forty days 
writes mnety-four books (the twenty-four canonical books of 
the OT 'toat were lost, and seventy hooks of mysteries for the 
wise among the people). 

The interpolation at the beginning (1. 2), written 
in an anti- Jewish spirit, contains a reproof of the 
Isr. for their desertion of God, and threatens the 
transference of God’s favours from them to the 
Gentiles. The concluding chs. (15. 16) are not 
of an apocalyptic character, but a denunciation 
of woe on the nations of the world (Egypt, Asia, 
Babylon) in the style of ibc OT pjo]’ cS. Both 
sections have numerous ten m--( o. NT 
(e.g, lS6*s3=Mt 2ii Haber- 

nacula setema ’ = Lk 16®, 2^® = Mt 7^ and 25®^, 2®®* = 
Kev7^-^ 1642ff’=l Co 

Chabacteb and Bate.— The hook is written 
in a tone of deep despondency, and offers a marked 
contrast in this respect to the Book of Enoch. The 
prospect of ultimate triumph and blessedness is 
almost lost in dismal " ^ about the im- 

mediate future and the I '■ the world. The 
time and place in wliieli Liic scene is laid demanded 
that this should be so; but the nicniiing of this 
despi ^ ‘ . 'V . ’ inced if 'wo suppose 

that .. I ■■■ - . ■ ■ .to, that Jerus^em 

was in ruins at the time when it was ^written, and 
that the whole work portrays the hopeless outlook 
of the Jew after the terrible events of the year 
A.D. 70. Hence the gloomy picture of the few that 
shall he saved (8®), the dying of the Messiah and 
all that draw breath (7^), the discussion of the 
problem of the origin of evil (‘quare cor malig- 
num,’ 4^), the oft-repeated (!ry that it were better 
not to be bom, or to be without consciousness of 
our doom like the beasts (7®2-64 412 535 559)^ 
flolation to be found in the permanence of the law 
(9®^) though the city is gone. 

The date of the book has been the subject of 
much controversy. It is obviously not a genuine 
work of the time of Ezra, as is shown, e.g., by the 
error in Ezra’s date (3^) and the allusion to tlie 
Book of Baniel (12^^*^®). An ultimate limit is 
given by the quotation of Clem. Alex, from it 
referred to above (A.D. 200). Internal notices 
must fix it more nearly, Hilgenfeld adduces for 
the earlier date (B.C. 30) 6® * Finis huius saeeuli 
Esau,' which he thinks proves the time of writing 
to be the reign of the Idumasan Herod. But Edom 
is found in Eabbinical literature equally as a de- 

* This name du the Am. Ardab) is explained by Eendel 
Hams as a corruption of (Kiriath) Arba, the old name ot 
Hebron, vrhich is the scene of the visions of Baruch in the 
s-ster Apocali-pse (Rest of the Words of l^ruch, £5). The oak 
(I 4 I) is the T^iehinth of Mamre. HJg. takes it to mean Arpad 
(’Apc«r, 2 K 1S34). 
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* signation of Rome ; and the Herodian dynasty, if 
j that is lef erred to, lasted on through the first 
centui’y of our era. He also draws an argument 
. from the description of the twelve ages of the 

I world, of which ten and a half are past (14^^), 

, taken in connexion with 10^® (Solomon built the 
temple in the year of the world 3000), from which 
he calculates about B.c. 30 as the date (Mess. Jud. 
104) ; but the description of the world-ages is too 
uncertain (the Syr. omits the verses) to base any 
inference upon it. Another t ■ ' "or the 
I early date is that a Jew, writr ■ i-- death 

of Christ, would not have introduce(i -i j)ior)hi(*y 
I of the death of the Messiah (7^) v » .v*n non in 
have been employed against him by Christians. 
No inference can be drawn from the signs of the 
' end (5^^- 9^) as applicable rather to the por- 

, tents that preceded the battle of Actium than to 
, those in the time of Vespasian, On the other 
hand, the allusioi ' d >wn of the walls 

i of Jems. (11^ ‘ . - ■ ■ eorum qui te 

non nocuerunt ’) was true of Titus, but not of the 
J capture of the city by Pompey in B.c. 63. 

But the o'i oT the date really depends 

imon the . \ . »!i given to the Eagle Vision. 

The details given about the reign of the several 
wings show that historic facts are here alluded 
to ; the interpretation which follows the vision is 
perhaps ■ .* ■ ’ scure, and does not help 

much as t".' : »» ■ of it. The vision describes 

the reign of 12 ‘feathered wings,’ 8 subordinate 
wings, and 3 heads — in all, of 23 kings; the 
attorup!: to take the wings in pairs, each pair re- 
pjc'seiiring a single king, their number being so 
reduced to 10 (Volkmar), is opposed to the inter- 
pretation given to Esdras (12^^ ‘regnabunt xii 
reges, unus post unum,’ 12^ ‘ exsurgent octo 
reges ’). The following points are to be borne in 
mind in the interpretation (Schiirer, MJF III. ii. 
100). (1) The author writes during the reign of 
the third head, in which the Messiah is to appear ; 
the subsequent reign of the two last subordinate 
' wings is not history, but prophecy. (2) The second 
wing reigns more than twice as long as any of the 
rest (11^’). (3) Several wings do not get so far as 

to reign, and represent pretenders only. (4) The 
wings and heads all belong to one and the same 
kingdom. (5) The first head dies a natural death 
(12^) ; the second is murdered by the third, who 
also is to die by the sword (11®® 12^). Three main 
explanations are proposed — (i.) The wings repre- 
sent Rome under the Kings and the republic, and 
the 3 heads are Sulla, Pornrx-v , nml Cissar ; the date 
of the work is shortly {UIi'l ( iv^y\ death (Laur- 
ence, Van der Vlis, Liicke). This view has no 
]ji o])abilifcy. Early Roman history would have no 
interest to a J ew, and there is great difficulty in 
adapting the 8 minor wings to the period before 
Sulla, (ii.) Hilge / r’ x’ •.!’ ‘ '■■'V 'o 

present the ' • r. r ^ ir •ni x'.*.-.;' * 

either, as he first held, the line of the Ptolemies 
{J'ud. Apokalyptih, 217 ff.), or, according to his 
later theory, that of the Seleucidae (Mess. Jud. 
liv ffi) : in either case the three heads are Csesar, 
Antony, and Octavian, and the book was written 
directly after Antony’s death in B.C. SO, thirty 
j years after the capture of J eras, by Pompey (cf. 
2 Es 3^ ‘ in the tliirtieth year ’). It is true that in 
2 Es 11®^ the eagle is compared to the fourth 
beast of Daniel (7^=the Greek empire) ; but the 
fourtli kingdom was often referred to the Romans, 
j The chief objections to this view are — (1) The 
heads and the wings must all refer to a single 
kingdom, not to a combination of Roman and 
Greek rulers; (2) the rule of the second in the 

( dynasty, whether Ptolemy l. Lagi or Seleucus i. 
Nikator, was not more than twice the length of 
any succeeding reign ; (3) Ca?pa r wa ^ assassinated. 


and did not die in his bed, as the fiist head is said 
to have done. 

(iii.) It is now t’i- a a. 'edited view, and 
it has most a'g .; ^ i. that the book 

should be datea m the reign ot Domitian (a.d. 81- 
96). So Gfrorer, Dillmann, Volkmar, Ewald, 
Schiirer, and others. The eagle represents Im- 
perial Rome, the line of the emperors beginning 
with J. Caesar. The second wing is certainly to 
be identified with Au^stus, who, reckoning from 
his first consulate, held rule for 56 years (B.c. 43- 
A.D.. 14), i.e. more than twice the time of any of 
his successors. The three heads with equal pro- 
bability are referred to the Flavian emperors : 
Vespasian died on his bed in torment (Suet. Vesp. 
24 ; 2 Es 12®®) ; Titus was commonly believed to 
have been murdered by Domitian. The difficulty 
lies in supplying the twenty rulers to precede 
Vespasian. The following proposals are made— 
(1) (jrfrorer takes the twelve greater wings to be the 
first nine emperors, Caesar to Vitellius, with three 
usurpers, Vindex, Nymphidius, and Piso Licini- 
anus : the eight lesser wings are petty kings and 
leaders in Pal. (Herod the Great, A^ippa i., 
Eleazar, John of Gischala, Simon Bar Giora, John 
the Idnmsean, Agrippa il., and Berenice : the last 
two attached theinselv’cs to Rome in the war). (2) 
Schiirer agrees as to the twelve, but regards six 
of the lesser wings (the last two being matter of 
prophecy) as Roman generals who laid claim to 
the empire in the years of disorder, A.D. 68-70. 

(3) Wieseler takes the eight subordinate wings to 
mean the Herodian dynasty, vassals of Rome 
(Antipater, Herod i. and his three sons, Archelaus, 
Antipas, Philip, Agrippa I. and il., and Berenice). 

(4) Ewald, who is followed by Drummond (Jewish 

Messiah^ 107), takes the twelve wings to be the 
twelve emperors up to Domitian : the eight little 
wings are the eiglit o*^ 'n •<»• ; these who 

reigned less than ten .t included, 

for whom a short reign was anticipated), and the 
three heads are the Flavian princes, reckoned a 
third time under a difierent aspect. The double 
and triple repetition of the same names is unsatis- 
factory ; Schiirer’s view (2) appears on the whole 
the most free from objection. 

The simpler theory, on the other hand, of 
Gutschmid and Le Hir (Etudes BibUques^ i, 184 fi.), 
that twenty-three actual emperors are intended, 
the three heads being Sept. Severna, Caracalla, 
and Geta, is show to be wrong by the fact that 
the book was quoted by Clem. Alex, at an earlier 
date than these emperors, and can be maintained 
only by supposing an interpolation, of which 
there is no sign in the Eagle Vision. 

In considering the date, reference should be 
made to a companion volume to 2 Esdras, which 
curiously reproduce^ the language and visions of 
that book, nainoly, the ApociSypse of Baruch, first 
pub. in 1866 by Ceriani from a Syr. MS at Milan 
(Mon. sacra et prof.., tom. i. fasc. ii., and tom. v. 
fasc. ii. ; also in Fritzsche, Libri / f n V.T. 654). 
It also is a product of the Jewish I.. ■ .. i. ‘ called 
forth by the events of A.D. 70, but written before 
the final destruction of Jems, in 133, which is not 
foreseen (Apoc, Bar 32 ; Jems, is to be rebuilt, and 
then again destroyed [A.D. 70] for a time, and then 
rebuilt for ever). The similarities in tone and 
language with 2 Es are so striking that Ewald as- 
cribeti it to the same author. The general belief 
now held is that Baruch is the later, and has used 
because, e q , Bar corrects the crude notions of 
about oiiginal sin (of, Es 7^^® ‘ 0 tu quid fecisti 
Adam'* si euim tu peccasti non est factum solius 
tuus casus sed et nostrum,’ with Bar 54, ‘ Non est 
ergo Adam causa nisi animse suae tantum ; nos 
vero unusquisqne fuit animae snae Adam’): and 
whereas Ezra complains that Jerus. should at least 
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have been punished by the hands of God (5^), Bar 
accordingly represents it as destroyed by four 
angels before the entry of the Chaldsean army 
(6“8). Some of the parallels are the division of 
each book into seven scenes, separated in most 
cases by intervals of seven days of fasting: the 
division of time into twelve parts (Bar 27=Es 
1411) . legend of Behemoth and Leviathan 
(Bar 29 = Es 6'^) : the prayer of Baruch (48, cf. the 
Confessio Esdras 8^®): the i :: -o'-c of Adam’s 
tiansgiC'^'^Ion, prefaced in s J ; quid fecisti 
xVdam?’ (Bar 48=Es the vision of a cloud 

ascending from the sea (Bar 53, cf. Es 13) : the 
permanence of the law though the teachers de- 
part (Bar 77, cf. Es 9^"^) : the interest in the lost 
tribes, to whom Baruch sends a letter of consola- 
tion (78-86, cf. Es 13*^), besides frequent minute 
resemblances of language. 

The vvTiting is a cr tf Jewish work 

in its apocalyptic fc ii" hrio’A bjog-- of Jewish 
traditions (Benemoth, etc.), its interest in the ten 
tribes, and its deep concern in the fate of Jeru- 
salem. There is no ground for supposing that the 
author was a Jewish Christian : there is a marked 
contrast between the Christian interpolations 
(1-2, 15-16, and the insertion of the name Jesus in 
7^) and the remainder of the book. The place of 
witing is given as Borne (Ewald) or Alexandria 
(Hilgenfeld, Ixii, and most edd.), from which the 
added chapters certainly emanate; this would 
account for the earliest quotation being found in 
Clem. Alex. On the other hand, the fall of Jems, 
would he more impressive to a Palestinian Jew 
than to an Alexandrian; and the geography (if 
Ardat is rightly explained by Eendel Harris) 
points the same way. 

The date of the ( oiioL.r.h'g chs. (15. 16) is 
placed about A.D. 2t>8 oy most critics. 15W”M 
refers to the troubles of Alexandria under Galli- 
enus (269-268), when two-thirds of the population 
were destroyed by a plague following upon a 
famine (Eus. IlE vii. 21. 22). I5‘^s-^ refers to the 

conquests of the Sassanidae (‘Carmonii insani- 
entes ’), esp. Sapor I. (240-273), who overran Syria 
but was repulsed by Odenathus and Zenobia 
(*dracones Arabum’)» the foimders of Pi.l"!\’;. : 
they, in turn, were defeated by A'.relmr*.’ 33 
describes the murder of Odenathus at Emesa (266) 
by his cousin Maeonius. 34 ff. are referred to the 
invasion of Asia Minor by Goths and Scythians 
from the N. of the Euxine: Gallienus marched 
against them, hut was recalled by the revolt of 
Aureolus (38 ‘ portio alia ab occidente ’). 46 ‘ Asia 

censors in specie Babylonis ’ alludes to the associa- 
tion of Odenathus in the empire, a.0. 264 (Hilgen- 
feld, Mess, Jud. 208). 

The chapters were written apparently as an 
appendix to 3-14, and were never current in a 
separate form. 

Chs. 1. 2 are not fixed so definitely, but are 
probably earlier than the close. They are a com- 
pilation from various sources, and perhaps a frag- 
ment of a larger work : they show some relation 
to an AiKK-alypse of Zephaniah {T. and S. Ixxix). 

Ki:c3:i'TTON\ ~ T!ie early quotations from the 
book are collected by Br. James {T. and S, xxvii- 
xliii). The Ep. of Barnabas 12^ (6Tav 
Kal ical Sray iK alfia, errd^Tj) is thought to 

refer to 2 Es 5®, and the Kest of tlse Wotds of 
Baruch (A,D. 136), ch, 9, has similar words ; the last 
scene of that book, where a stone takes the form 
tjf Jeremiah and speaks to the people, may he an 
amplification of * lapis dabit vocem suam ’ of 2 Es. 
But the first express quotation is Clem. Alex. 
Strom, iii. 16. 100, who re^rds it as the work of 
* the prophet * Ezra. It is made use of in an 
Efippotyta'an fragment Trepl rod TravrbSi and quoted 
in the ‘Greek in the Constit, viii. 7. The 


supposed references in Text, {do pressor, hesret, 3)i 
Cyprian, and Commodian (3rd cent., Carm, Apol, 
943 , on the lost tribes) are doubtful. But it is 
quoted very frequently by Ambrose (de hono 
Mortis, 10-12, and elsewhere), who regards it as 
prophetical : in his time chs. 15. 16 were already 
current in the Latin version, and probably attached 
to 3-14. In Spain it was kno^vn to Priscillian and 
I Vigilantius; and in Britain to Gildas, who quotes 
I 15 16 (Bti-Iv, 30-40). The legend of the restora- 
tion 01 ii“(; books of Scripture (2 Es 14) is wide- 
spread, and may be derived from tradition apart 
from 2 Es (Iren. iii. 21. 2 ; Tert. de cult. fern. 1. 
3 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 22 149). Jerome is alone 
unfavourable to it [adv. Viqilantium, 6, Frcef. in 
VOTS. lihr. Ezres, quoted in last art.). It was 
perhaps owing to his estimate that the hook was 
excluded from the Canon by the Council of Trent : 
it now with 1 Es forms an appendix to the Vulg. 
after the NT. The use of the book 

shows its j)opu^ir'ty ; tlie ■\\oie? of 2®^*®® are em- 
ployed in the ‘ Missa pro defunctis ’ of the Breviary 
ad Usum Sanim, and the word Bequiem is derived 
from thi- 1 j - : r nd 2^®- w ■ used 

by the 1'!!;.. ( ■ r ■' as an Whit 

Tuesday. Otherwise no use is made of it in the 
services of the Church. 

lirrERATtrEB. — ^A full list of the wide lit. on the subject is 
rl.i*: :r- ''vrr. TP ti. iii 93-114. The best critical edd. of 

‘ '.a'. .<*x" Ji I . ■ ' Camb T .i at.'' S' li w>l. iu. 2, ed. 
Bensly and James, 1895, and \i . . h'’ / Fragment 

of the Fourth of F.^^a 1875 The versions are collected 
in Hilgenf eld’s V * ''f‘ Ft' (Lips. 1869). ^ Eng. com- 

U L !*.»>. -'/r' fJl’.TX 

vu Pu> . ,11 I ' ./ ‘a. , ( . • n . 'I 

... .f • , <;,i, 

1877. I I’ i\\, 

ESDRIS Mentioned only 2 Mac 12®®. 

The text is probably corrupt. AV has Gorgias, 
and this is likely enough to be correct. 

ESEK (Pfp)f ‘contention,’ Gn 26^®. — well dug 
^ Isaac, in the region near Behoboth and Gerar. 
The site is unknown. 

ESEREBIAS CFlrepeplas, AV Esebrias), 1 Es 8®^. 
See Shebebiah. 

ESHAN Jos 15®*. — ^A town of Judah in 

the Hebron mountains, noticed with Arab and 
Dumah. The site is doubtful. 

ESHBAAL.— See Ishbosheth. 

ESHBAB (p^H).— An Edomite chief (Gn 36®®, 
1 Ch 1^). See Gen-ealogy. 

ESHCOL (^3.7^). — The brother of Mamre and 
Aner, the Amorite confederates of Abraham, who 
assisted the patriarch in his pursuit and defeat of 
Chedorlaomer’s forces (Gn 14^®^). He lived in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron (Gn 13^®) ; and 
possibly gave his name to the valley of Eshcol, 
that lay a little to the N. of Hebron (Nu 13®®). 

It is noteworthy that Josephus, in recording the 
event described in Gn 14^®-**, mentions Eshcol first. 
‘ The first of them was called Eshcol, the second 
Enner, and the third Mambres* {Ant. i. x. 2). In 
the Heb. of Gn 14*^ they are mentioned in the 
order Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre. But in the LXX 
the order is Aipdv, MagjSpiJ ; and this order 

is found also in Philo (Be Migrat, Ahrah. § 30, 
L 461). H. E. Byle. 

ESHCOL (^Wk), Nu 32», Dt — A wady, 
with vineyards and pomegranates, apparently near 
Hebron. E. is usually rendered ‘ bunch of grapes.’ 
The name has not been recovered, since the ^Ain 
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KeskhaUh at Hebron has no connexion with the 
Hebrew. 

LiTEBAruRB. — Robinson, BRP i. 114; Tristram, Land of 
Israel, 388, 393; Oonder, Tent-W&rk, 237; Bible Places^ 89; 
Besant, Thirty Year^ Work in the Roly Land, 70, 84 

C. R. CONDER, 

ESHEK (p^y). — A descendant of Sanl (1 Ch 8®®). 
See Genealogy. 

ESHTAOL Jos 15^3 19^, Jg le^i IS^- «• 

— A townin the i-Li" :o Judah, 

afterwards to “ . » ' f:j. mo Zorah, 

now Sura^aj which is beside 'Ain Shems, where the 
Wady es-Surar is joined by valleys from the N. 
and S. and a great basin formed, fertile and well- 
watered, just beneath the hill country of Judsea. 

close to Sura‘ . t ' ' p ‘ ‘ 

says he heard in the n 

was called Eshu'al or Eshthu'al, which, if con- 
firmed, might be held decisive ; but the degenera- 
tion of Eshtaol into Eshua is not impossible. 
Between Zorah and E. was the * camp of Dan ’ ; 
and there (Jg 13^) Samson’s achievements began, 
and there he was buried (16®^). (See Smith’s Rist. 
Geog. p. 218.) The Eshtaolites (^i^. *Eshtaolite’) 
were, according to 1 Ch 2®®, descended from the 
families of Kiriatli-jearim, etc., who are there 
described as Calebites. The narratives of Jos 
15®® and 19^ suggest how mingling of the tribes 
of Judah and of Dan might arise, perhaps lead- 
ing to the Danite migration from Zorah and 
Eshtaol. 

LiTBEATTmB. — PJSFSt, 1874, 17; Oonder, Pa^^stfn^, ifl; 
Smith, EGELt 218; Gu6na, Jud^e, ii. 12 ff. ; S'irr' Memoirs, 
ui. 26. A. Henderson. 

ESHTEMOA named in Jos 15®® (where 

it is called Eshtemoh, among towns of 

Judah. It was made afterwards a Levitical city 
(2HS 1 Ch During David’s wanderings in S. 
Judah its inhabitants were on his side (I S 30®®). 
It is said in 1 Ch 4P to have been inhabited by 
the descendants of Ishbah ; and Eshtemoa, its 
founder, is called (4^®) a Maacathite, which would 
naturally suggest that he came from the small 
kingdom of Maacah (wh. see). It may have been 
here ‘the Maacathite’ among his heroes joined 
David (2 S 23®^). The site was recovered hy Robin- 
son some 8 miles S. of Hebron. It is now JEs~ 
Sem^a^ a considerable village {BB ii. p. 204), and 
f ull of ancient remains {PEF Memoirs, iii. 403, 
412). A. Henderson. 

ESHTEMOH.— See Eshtemoa. 

ESHTON perhaps ‘uxorious’). — A. Judah- 

ite (1 Ch M). See Genealogy. 

ESDI (’BtrXe/, perhaps ‘ J" hath reserved’). 
—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3®^). See Genealogy. 

ESPOUSAL, ESPOUSE.— To espouse (fr. Lat. 
sponsus, ptcp. of spoTi'J^-n. to betroth, throiigh 
Old Fr. espotcser) iru'JiM!, MmI’cm to betroth or to 
marry. Thus Camden, Bern. (1637) 414, ‘Two 
Lovei- v%ho bciMg espoused, dyed both before they 
were inariied but Shaks. BicA III, IV. v. 8 — 

*\. . ■ • ii »!• 'ov'. * 11 * ’ ‘I consented, 

1: - » ! -■1,,.- i ,'.i I- ill hi r <1 . 

So also ‘espousal’ is used in both senses, and 
Murray [Oxf, Eng. Diet s.v.) thinks marriage is 
the primary sense. In AV ‘ espouse ’ occurs 2 S 3^^ 
‘Deliver me my mfe Michal, which ^(‘-pou-cd to 
me’ (RV, ‘whom I betrothed to me,’ Hob. *- 
which always means ‘betroth’) ; Mt 1^^, Lk L-* 2®, 
aU of the Virgin Mary (RV ‘betrothed’; Gr, 
always ‘ to ask or engage in marriage ’) ; 
2 Co 11® ‘I have espoused you to one husband’ 


{i]pfji,oadjj.7]y, lit. ‘joined^ you unfco,’ and here the 
ref. seems to be to marriage, not betrothal, ‘ I have 
given you in marriage,’ though the betrothal, which 
was also carried out by the luidegroom’s friend, 
may be meant). Espousal is found Ca 3’"^ ‘in the 
day of his espousals’ (irijrin nvn, ‘on the day of his 
marriage ’ ii ‘br.bb ' ; and Jer 2^ ‘the love of 
t hin e -a.- ’ naoN*, as Cheyne, ‘thy 

bridal <i v j. '‘‘I-,:-' b is probable tnat Av 
(following older VSS.*) used these words indis- 
criminately, or at least with a less clear distinc- 
tion than now obtains between betrothal and 
marriage. For the solemnity of betrothal in 
Italy ( == England) in Shakespeare’s day, see 
Twelfth Night, IV. iii. 26: it enables Olivia to 
speak of Sebastian as ‘husband’^ (v. 146). It 
was not less solenm and binding in Israel. See 
Marriage. J. Hastings. 

ESPY. — The verb to ‘ espy ’ occurs only six times 
in AV, Gn 42^^^ Jos 14^, Jer 48^®, Ezk 20\ To 11®, 

1 Mac 5®®, while the mod. form to ‘ spy ’ is found 
eighteen times, and RV turns ‘espy’ of Jos l^"^ 
into ‘spy.’ The word is apparently of Teutonic 
origin (Old High Ger. spehon), though it is con- 
nected with Lat. specere, to look, Gr. (TKiirroimt^ and 
entered Eng. through the Old Fr. espier, 

1, The most common and the oldest in ‘.'ruyg U 
to iTispect (secretly) a place, as Nu'JI - 
sent to spy out Jaazer,’ when the Heb. is bp, 
except Nu 13^®-^’' (nw), and the Eng. is always 
‘spy (Jos 14'^ AV ‘espy’) out,^ except Jos 2^ ‘to 
spy secretly’ (a^-jn RV ‘as spies secretly’), 

and Ezk 20® ‘ a land that I had espied for them ’ 
(□n^ ••jTirn^x). Once the ref. is not to land but to 
liberty, Gal 2^ * false brethren . . . who came in 
privily to spy out our liberty’ (Tindale’s tm. ; 
Wyc. ‘to aspie oure fredom,’ Gr. KaracKOTpo-ai). 
2. But we also find the sense of heep taatch, as 
Jer 48^® ‘0, inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the 
way, and espy ’ ('s^)). 3. More freq. is the idea of 
suddenly perceiving anything, as Gn 42^ ‘ And as 
one of them opened Ms sacE to give his ass pro- 
vender in the inn, he espied his money ’ ; so Ex 2^^, 

2 K 9^^ 13^^ 23^® (all ‘see’). 4. Finally, siraply 
to di-oovor oi 've, as 2 K 23^ ‘All the abomina- 
tion- Him w( ro -pi'-d in the land of Judah . . . did 
Josiah put away’ (nj<n). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge 
(Lunn’s ed. p. 73), ‘Woulde God they were as 
prest to remoue ye balk out of their owne eyes, as 
they be prompte to aspye a lytle mote in other 
mens.’ 

The subst. is always plu. * spies,’ except Sir 11®® 
‘ spy.’ The Heb. is generally (Gn 42®* 

16 . sH, 31. 34^ Jos 6‘-^®, 1 S 26^ 2 S IS^®) ; also onob (Jg P*, 
RV ‘watchers’), (Nu2H, RV ‘Atharim’ as 
place-name, wh. see). The Gr. words are KardoKowos 
(Sir 11®®, 1 Mac 12^6, He ll^), the usual LXX tr. of 
meraggelim ; and ^Kdderos (Lk 20®®, lit. ‘ sent down 
into,’ and so, as Plummer, ‘ suborned to lie in wait.’ 
The word is not found elsewhere in NT). 

J. Hastings. 

ES SENES. — In regard to the oriMn and nature 
of this sect very various views have been held. It 
is therefore best to confine oneself to stating 
succinctly what is known about them from ancient 
authors. 

Our earliest witness is Philo of Alexandria, who, 
having visited Jerusalem in his youth, may have 
come into personal contact with them. In his 
treatise Quod Omnis Frohm Liter, which is one of 

♦Tindale, in his tr. published in 1525--26, rendered the Gr. 
fjcvijmvSsiffVis (Mt 1^®) by ‘maned,’ and in this he is followed by 
Ooverdale. In the ed. of 1534, however, he altered it to 
‘betrouthed.’ In 2 S 3 W Cov has ‘maried,’ and bo have the 
Geneva and Bishops* Bibles. In the NT our translators were 
probably influenced b\ the Rhemish Version, which m Mb 1^8 
lias ‘ s>pbn‘'( d,* or hyUdall’s tr. of Erasmus’ Paraphrase (1548) 
Mlii-’h has> ‘t‘srH)UBO.’ 
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his earlier -works, written probably before A.D. 20, 
he describes them as follows : — 

They were a sect of Jews and lived in Syria Palo^itlne, over 
4(X)0 in number, and crJ.et! il-.s?*!, because of thpir ; 

tor ht jtrc? cjcSr.+’j- *, 11 ; t''f' word 'tc v'’-/M^jiippers 

of Cicxi, *<*, ' 'i.d -.Jt ■ :o i'll . ^ j i. . • ' - reverent 

mit.d u>> ' K‘^r: ‘c. • ‘villages 

and a^Old^ d ciiio’s, in ord»‘r lo O'S'”.)' the contagion of evils rife 
Dnereus. T ’ey pui-^ucd a^r*- cil’-rc and other peaceful arts; 
but aociun’.'ai.i{i nob god o- s'l.f*’, nor owned mines. No 
maJker of warlike weapons, no huckster or trader by land or 
sea, was to be found among them Least of all were any slaves 
found among them ; for i.he> saw in slavery a violation of the 
law of nature, which made all men free bretihren, one of the 
other. 

Ab'jtrujt philoiscphi and log'C t>.e* oscrewod, exc^Dt ho far as 
St coohl &a.)sor^c ctri L^\ irai^! n *’-ifo N.i-tfit.'. o ‘o-t :■*>_» 

t'le.v onlj j-iiidied bo far as it tt-.v-i rha: nc-e ■‘•a L’--. v ip 
made and watches over all things. Moral philosophy or ethic 
w.-«i ih^-'ir ch'cf preocc.ipatioi , ai'f’ t^eir co’^doot was legvlated 
b\ I'loir naricnal la” ■» i’lKbc lavifc I 1..1 vsj> bt-o.rd 

0 1 trie seioritb d'ly, t: c'. b' I'l “lo'v, loi.irg o^^ atl work 

up'i: St anu ait-' i:ng ’ n trt’r s » as ir^'se i) of '"Cbort 
we’-e cahed 1 1 .btin tl.ey bat Goi^Ti in rjinkb, »r*(. o' icr ones 
above the younger. Then one took and read the Bible, while 
the rest ifctened attentively ; and another, who was very 
learned in the Bible, would es^ound whatever was obscure m 
:'.e lesson timtI, ’i-ng mosi things m their time-honoured 
:a.s'',on b> i:ie:« rM 0 : b* nibo's Tliev were taught piety, holiness, 
j .Slice, tr c aiE of k‘gw.’ati.»’g home and of 

■A ‘.'.'it 'S ’■e.j i\' good a7>d bail and of what « * " • .hat 
ends to avoidf, what to pursue, — ^ia short, love of God, of virtue, 
and of man. 

And such teaching bore fruit. Their life-long punty, their 
avoiding of oaths or falsehood, their recognition of a good 
providence alone, showed their love of God. Their love of 
virtue revealed itself in their indifference to money, worldly 
position, ftfvi i>k - re T1 <Ir love of man in their kmdliness, 
efj'ia’ :y , r. c r fj.h’u-" p passing all words. For no one 
had his private house, but sfiared his dwelling with all ; and, 
living as they did in colonies {Otaa-ovs), they threw open their 
doors to any’of their sect who came their way. They had a 
storehouse, oommon expenditure, common raiments, common 
food eaten in S^s‘•i^^a o’* con json rnia'*- Th’S was made 
possible by their 'jjrac* ice of niir ’r g o' rewir tl <y each earned 
day by day into a coxninoii Jur-l, out of vvls’'”! also the sick 
were supported when they could not work. The aged among 
them were objects of reverence and honour, and treated by the 
rest as parents by real children. 

The most cruel and deceitful tyrants, says Philo,, 
that had been the scourge of tneir country, had 
yet been moved to admiration of their quiet hut 
invincible freedom, of their common meals, of 
their consummate fellowship. 

Perhaps in these last words Pliilo refers to 
Herod the Great, whose subsequent rise to great- 
ness was foretold to him as a child by an E. named 
Mansemus (Menahem), and who in consequence 
befriended and honoured the sect (Josephus, Ant I 
XV. X. 5). 

Eusebius in his Preeparatio Emngrelica has 

reserved a fragment of Philo's ^Apology for the 

ews,’ which repeats much of the information 
given by Philo, but also supplements it. | 

Our lawgiver, he says, trains into fellowship and com- 
munion thousands of his disciples, who for their saintliness 
(oerdTyjToi) are called Essenes. They inhabit many cities of 
Judasa, aa well as many villages and populous tracts. Their 
tenets are espoused by them of free choice, and not as a matter 
of race. 

There are no children or youths among them, but only full- 
grown men, or men already m the declire of life. They have no 
pnvate property , but put all they have into a common fund, 
and live as members of a thiasos or philo'^oiihic coloin, haiing 
common meals Thej are verj irirlustnous, and work hard 
from early sunrise to sunset, as tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, 
or bee-farmera, or as craftBmen. Whatever they so earn they 
hand over to the elected steward whoat 

o-ice buvs victuals for the common reptist. 

Xo Essene. adds Plulo in this account, marries, but all 
practise continence. For women are selfish and jealous, and 
apt £0 perveit rneiVs characters b^* ceaseless chicanm and 
v^e«. Wnile, jf tKci have children, they are puffed ifp and 
bold in «:TKr''‘ ; "c: their hiibhands to actions which are a 

bar to any ri* i. •( !. » '-i wdh other men. 

The next writer who describes the Essenes is 
Pliny the elder (t a.D. 79), iu his Natural IILtory, 
bk. V. ch. 17. ‘The Hessenes,’ he says, ‘live on 
the W, side away from the shores (of the Dead 
Sea), out of reacn of their baneful mduences. A 
solitary race, and strange above all others in the 
entire world They live without women, renounc- 


ing all sexual love. They eschew money, and liv<s 
among the palm-trees. Yet the number of their 
fellows (convenanim) is kept up and day by day 
renewed ; for there flock to them from afar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system ' {ad mores). ‘ Thus for 
thousands of ages (strange to tell) the race is per- 
petuated, and yet no one is bom in it. So does 
the contrition felt by others for their past life 
enrich this set of men. Below them lay Engadi, 
a town once second only to Jerus. in its fertility 
and groves o" « ' Y*w ’tis but one more 
tomb. Next . . ‘ ‘ ■ a fort on a rock, and, 

like the former, not far from the Dead Sea, And 
here ends our account of Juds6a.’ 

There are two passages in Josephus in which the 
E. are described at length, and many minor re- 
ferences. The following is an epitome of his infor- 
mation ; — 

Josephus calls them Esseni in BJ n, viu. 2, Ant. xm. v- 9, 
X. 6, etc., and with Philo, Essaei m Ant. xv. x, 4. They arose 
along: with the sects of Pharisees (Afit, 3Q1i. v. 9) and Saddu- 
® '’r- /.■“ - . or - 

. ; . ■ X i ‘ ■ I - ' j : - 

- • ■ '-I . ' ‘ ‘ *' i4l ii 

■ . . ( - • -:i * ■ - Again, 

■ . - , . , i.w. % ‘ i' I ' ■ sed them 

along with the Phansees from taking the oath of fidelity tc 
himself. In the Jewish war (BJ n. xx, 4) we hear of one John 
the Essene leading the Jewish rebels in Thamna. And at that 
time (c. A D. 70) there was a gate at the S.E. corner of the city of 
David called the Gate of the E. (BJ v. iv. 2), which is proof that 
they were then a mimeroufl sect. , . 

The E. were so called because of their holiness (ff-t^venjTec) 
(BJ n. viu. 6 ; Ant. mil. i. 5). They beheved that God controls 
all thmgs, and committed all things to Him. Sometimes, how- 
ever, Josephus says that they regarded Fate (il/*»pft&vi>i) as the 
supreme determinant of all human affairs (so a Mussulman 
believes in Allah and Kismet both at once) (Ant. xviii. i. li). 

There was no single city of the E., but they were sojourners 
(i&tTOixouirty) in many, being in number over 4000 (Ant. xvrii. i. 6). 
They 'c' v^d i\ in r : m . . 1: u ■' - < I'.tr-’ <•' 'Mrc'i .i- their 
own, 'ji' .ud l1*o*;i ivii.ii tl ■ t ovri loi.t* e (iiJ ii. vn. 2* Ant. 
XVIII. i. 6). . V ^ j 

There was, how*ever, another sect (rctyfMt) of B., who made 
trial of women for three years and then married them if they 
were fruitful (BJ n. viii. 13). They owned no slaves (Ant. 
XVII. i. 5), and were wholly devoted to agricultural pursuits. 
They despised wealth and shared their possessions, so that a rich 
man Q."\o *g them h<id no more oi'‘o' mev of his own property 
T* in hi '1 cl iiu*mh(*r vho ovned uoLhiiig (ff-/ ii. viii. Sand Ant. 

' r' T' ri'i i ' rill *- • ‘ ‘ i . ih os‘<’ 

, s ‘r j) ■ » • I H ’ ■ ’ ( -4 ■ y V 'i ' I , ! ' ‘ n, 

• g i cl - ' 1 ' M'V I 'i“ 1“ , but the elected 

p^/is ra’i:iiii«ler'‘(l the common fund,' impartially satisfying 

tl 0 T" ed-i (if i’!l '.like (BJ u. viii. 3). In every city a special re- 
lieving officer (x*)i$puty) was appointed to take care of the gar- 
ments and supplies of the sect and entertain its travelling 
members. 

But though so knit together among themselves the Essenes 
’•^(i i'o 'I i 1 r. and pitied all men and fed the needy 
( h./ . Midi ^ a primary duty to be fulfilled by each 
on his own responsibility, and without waiting for a hint from 
the overseer (isri/inAi^T^sr or tjeirpo^cos ) ; without whose authority, 
however, they might do nothing else, nor even give to their own 
kinsmen. 

Their general mode of life (J/aeiT*) Jos. in one place declares 
to be the same as that which Pythagoras instituted among the 
Greeks ; in another place he compares them to Dacians, pre 
sumably because of their simple and ('(imi’iiiuiil mode of 
( iiit XV. X. 4, \\ 11 i 6). Hethusde8oril)fc'ia.(3a\ oi an l.s.serie = 
iile iiMde his broilurhood : — 

p'c- ‘.'.r, 1 it is very extraordinary. For 

• ■ , i|,s • , a ’\ijrd aboiit jiro'.nr unt(< r<, 

but address to the sun (‘ertiiin p'-fivcrs*, wiiicii liu \ bii'e le- 
ceived from their forefi'tliLia, as if ihoy simp n-.jn'd ii to r’se 
(BJ II. viii. 6). After this every one of them is sent away oy 
their curators to exercise those arts wherein the^ are skilled, in 
which they labour with great diligence till the fifth hour (11 
A.V,). After this they ns^omble lojrdhei inio one place, and 
when they have clothed ther’i«c’'('s ii* uhiK’ ved-*, they bath'’ 
their bodies m cold water. .Vnd u'tcr th s p infscsituui is o^'v^, 
they meet together in an apaivnunroi li.o.rown, i' to ulia-h t 
is not permitted to any one of another to ante- ; and 

they themselves being pure enter the <3 ’iing-rooin .f i . were 
some holy temple, and quietlj sit down. Cpon which the 
baker lays them loaves in order, and the cook also brings a 
single plate of one sort of food and sets it before every one of 
them. But the priest says grace before meat, and it la unlawuil 
for any one to taste of the food before prater is offered. Arid 
when they have made their breakfast, ho -'jrai i pru’ - over 'ben. 
And when they begin and when they end, inc\ pru-'se Giyl aa 

• X,upcr9innr9} oi rSn mmvSv iinpUhf^oiiL 
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Bam that bestoweth life. After which they lay aside their white 
garments as holy, and betake themselves to their labours again 
till the evening. Then they return home to supper after the 
same manner; and if there be any strangers there, they sit 
down with them. Nor is there ever any clamour or disturbance 
to pollute their house ; but they give every one leave to speak in 
their turn. Which silence thus kept in their house appears to 
outsiders like som . ■ ; ■ ' ’ . same is due 

to their unswervi ' ■ ; , a* ' ■ , leir food and 

dnnk is measured o • s! " * 

Like Phdo, Josephus is full of praise for thei’' noi.'il qua .a, 
and lauds their self-restraint in anger, their u. . I'leir 

peace-makmg, their truthfulness, which made aU oaths to them 
a mere superfluity. 

The mode of joining the sect was this. The inter'dinir •» I'or 
remained outside the order one year, lio.‘»ifi, i'‘e 

same discipline, and invested with its symbols, namely a spud 
wherewith to hide his excrement out of sight of God, the 
girdle and white raiment. After the lapse of a year, if he had 
■ ■ ence, he was allowed to join more 

partake of a pitrer quality of the 
waters of punfication, though not yet to live entirely with them. 
Two years of moral probation must yet be passed before he was 
chosen a member of their band (ijujXaff). And then before he 
touched the common food he took tremendous oaths to them : 
first to reverence the Deity, next to observe justice towards 
men, to hate the Clicked and assist the just. To be loyal ever to 
aU men, but in especial to those in authority, because none hath 
authority except by God's help. He swore also, if he should 
ever be in authority, not to abuse the same, nor outshine those 
subject to him in his garments or in any other finery ; to love 
truth and repel falsehood ; to keep his hands clean from theft 
and his soul from unholy gain ; to conceal nothmg from mem- 
bers of the sect, nor reveal aught to others, even at peril of 
his life. Moreover, he swore to communicate to none the 
dogmas of the sect, otherwise than as he received them himself, 
to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve with like care the 
books of their sect and the names of the angels. 

Jos. gives many indications that the E. were 
very strict Jews (BJ II. viii. 9). They revered the 
name of the lawgiver next after God, and punished 
with death one that blasphemed ngjiiii-t 
Above all other Jews they observed the Ni.iba.'.i, 
not only not cooking on that day, and avoiding the 
lighting of a fire, but forbearing also to move a 
vessel, or even evacuate. In the Jewish war many 
died under torture at the hands of the Romans rather 
than blaspheme the lawgiver or eat unclean food. 
JMany <ici uiK -.ispiilieu by Josephus prove how much 
importance they attached to ceremonial purity. 
We have seen how they bathed before each meal, 
and wore linen garments ; linen, of course, being 
prescribed because it was a vegetable substance, 
and not made of dead animal refuse, as would be a 
leathern or woollen tunic. That the waters of 
purification in their purer quality were denied to 
novices, proves that the water of the bath was 
ceremonially cleansed, and [iiobnbly exorcised. 
By immersion in it they were rendered 

KadapoL or pure before they sat down to meat, by 
contrast with the h€p65o^oi, or persons of ^ any 
other persuasion {BJ II. viii. 10). They were distin- 
gii^Iii'il iUHi. to their purity and seniority into four 
gijulis ; and a senior member was polluted by the 
very touch of a junior member, and had to wash 
after being so io; » ' ( 1. a - if he had been jostled by 
Gentiles. So !i!« I'i«. ..'i Brahman is polluted by 
the touch and even sight of a low-caste native. 
They did not anoint themselves with oil, regard- 
ing it as a defileiri(‘,iit ; because they could 

not easily get oil prcpaied by members of their 
own caste. Josephus elsewhere assures us that no 
Jew would anoint himself except with Jewish oil. 

Thes-aiMO p’u-iiit of ccTomonial purity is to be 
noiii'od in rc;:;n(i fo their meals. Their food and 
viands were snecially prepared by their priests 
{Ant. xnn. i. 5) ; just as in a Hindoo prison the 
cook must be a Brahman, because any lower-caste 
man may eat what a higher-caste man has cooked, 
but not mce versd. In each city a special officer 
(KTjSefAdiv) was appointed to supply travelling E. 
with their ceremonially pure garments and food. 
Lastly, an E. expelled for his sins by a court of 
100 members from the brotherhood was still so 
held by its oaths and customs that he could not 
eat of food provided by others, and in consequence 
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starved to death. To the same concern for cere- 
monial purity must prob. be ascribed their attitude 
of reserve towards the temple sacrifices. 'They 
send offerings {dvadiiiMro.) to the temple and per- 
form sacrifices with superiority of purificatory 
rites,* which they claim to practise {Ant. XVIII. 

i. 5). And being for this reason excluded from the 
common court of the temple, they perform their 
sacrifices by themselves.’ f These words are ob- 
scure, and barely reconcilable with Philo’s state- 
ment that the E. did not sacrifice animals {Philo, 

ii. om. prob. lib. § 12). The ofierings 
sent, nccoid. ig to Jos., need not of course have 
been blood-oiierings ; and as to the nature of the 
sacrifices {Bvixlas) which they performed by them- 
selves, i.6. without the help of the temple priests, 
Jos. tells us nothing ; but we^ should certainly 
connect it with a practice, which he elsewhere 
attests, viz. that they elected their own priests for 
the making of their own food and eatables. This 
much is clear, that the ordinary lustrations of the 
temple were not good enough for an E., and were 
incompatible \\'ith his notions of ceremonial purity. 
Presumably, they were excluded from the temple 
court for thus flouting the usual lustrations.^ un- 
able to enter it, they sent offerings, but did not 
go themselves. At the same time ' they performed 
their sacrifices by themselves.’ There seems to be 
some connexion between this statement and Philo’s 
that they ofiered up the sacrifice of a devout and 
reverent mind. They could not possibly have 
ofiered up animal sacrifices save in the temple and 
in the ordinary way ; and Josephus’ own statement 
elsewhere, that their mode of life was Pytha- 
gorean, is in favour of Philo’s declaration that they 
did not sacrifice animals. It is natural to suppose 
that they regarded their common meals as of the 
nature of a sacrifice, just as Christians regard the 
eucharistic elements. Only thus can we explain 
the fact that they elected priests to prepare those 
meals ; for a priest implies a sacrifice to be ofiered. 

Their abstention from marriage must also be set 
down to their desire for a levitical purity. Por 
acc. to the Mosaic law sexual relations involved a 
defilement of the person, and the uncleanness 
lasted until the even (Lv 15^®). 

Notwithstanding their attachment to the Mosaic 
law and striving after levitical purity, there were 
certainly many non -Jewish elements in their 
religious practices and beliefs. Thus they adored 
the sun, and prayed to him to rise. In Appian 
and other writers we find the phrase, ' the god 
rose,’ or ' the god set,’ used instead of ‘ the sun 
rose,’ or ‘ the sun set ’ ; and Philo regarded the sun 
and stars as holy and divine natures. 

The Essene beliefs about the soul and a future 
life were also non- Jewish. They believed that 
they received their souls back after death {BJ II. 
viii. 11), and so loiy chcoi fully died for the faith, 
‘The body is coiKipiiblo, rluy taught; and the 
matter of which it is composed is not lasting. 
But souls are immortal, and last for ever, and, pro- 
ceeding out of the most subtle ether, are entangled 
in bodies as in prison-cells, being drawn down by 
some natural yoarnirig. But when they are set 
free from the bonds of the flesh, as being now 
released from a long bondage, they rejoice and 
mount upwards. And in agreement with the 
opinions of the Greeks they declare that there lies 
away across the ocean a nabitation for the good 
souls, in a region that is oppressed neither with 
storms of rain or snow, nor with intense heat ; a 
region ever refreshed by the gentle breathing of a 
breeze blowing from the ocean. But they allot to 
bad sonls a dark and'tempestnous den full of never- 
ceasing punishments.’ 

* rmf Suriotf inrOaunv hdup^/tirnrt if vai/JZoitv. 

f 1^’ atiirZv. 
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The Essenes had hereditary prayers to the san, as 
well as the usual Jewish sacred hooks; they had 
purificatory rites of ditferent sorts or degrees, aud 
utterances of the prophets. By diligent study of 
these, some of them. learned and professed to read 
the future. And their predictions, says Jos., were 
rarely belied ; indeed he gives several instances up 
and down his history of the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecies {BJ n. viii. 12). They also had compositions 
of the ancients from which they chose out what- 
ever benefited soul and body; and they inquired 
after such roots and peculiar stones as would 
ward off their distempers. The regular books and 
dogmas of the sect, as we have seen, they took 
oath to carefully keep, as also the names of the 
angels. These names, of course, ^ were powerful 
weapons against evil demons, with a Belief in 
which they must, like other J ews of the age, have 
been imbued. The stones and roots were the 
ordinary magic remedies against diseases. 

This IS the sum of what Jos. has to say about 
the Essenes. Hippolytus in the 9th Book of his 
Refutation of HeredeSy § 18-28, '-iib-Laiil.iafi}^ copies 
out Josephus’ account in the BJ :i cli. 8, iiere and 
there adding Christian touches in a way which 
proves that he was not loth to assimilate them to 
Christians. Yet some of the information which 
he adds is not of this sort, but serves to intensify 
their Jewish complexion. Such are the statements 
that on the Sabbath some Essenes would not so 
much as leave their beds (§ 25) ; that some were so 
scrupulous that they would not carry a coin, de- 
clarmg it wrong to carry or look at or make an 
image (§ 26, cf. Mt 22^^) ; that no one of them 
would enter a city over the gate of which stood a 
statue (§ 26) ; that others of them, if they heard j 
any one talking about God and His law, would 
waylay him when alone, and threaten to slay 
him unless he were circumcised, and slay him actu- 
ally if he did not submit ; for which reason, says 
V‘ ■ J\ . . they got the name of Zealots and 
. ■ ; at others would call no one Lord 

{Ki^piov) but only God, submitting to torment and 
death rather than do so. It is difficult to believe 
that Hippolytus had no authority for these state- 
ments; which indeed might seem to be taken 
from^ Jos., since they are embedded in his long 
citation of that author. If so, they have been 
removed from all the MSS of Josephus. The same 
account of Jos. was excerpted by Poiphyry in the 
3rd cent, in his book on Ab'^nneisce from Meats, 
and later by Eusebius in bis Be Preep, Evang* 
The account given by Epiphanius of the E. is 
late, confused, and of little value. It is clear 
that, < - - ^ ■ - *. • ' _ )f the E. were cultivators 

and V . _ did not prevent some of 

their nuinb(T from oc(,i]p\iiig important posts in 
the court and camp ; for we hear of one Simon * 
the interpreter of Archelaus’ dream {Ant. xvn. 
xiii. 3), and of John the strategu-^, and of Menahem 
the friend of Herod. Noi did their gospel of 
peace and their prejudice against arms, as reported 
by Philo, prevent them from taking part m the 
final struggle against the Komans, Jos., more- 
over, imj^ies that they were constantly moving 
about from city to city ; and we can only suppose 
that the object of this travelling was lo preacli 
their tenets and secure recruits. We slionld hhe 
to know if the sect was not mainly recruited from 
Gieek-'speaking Jews, but on this point Jos. tells 
us nothing. In his autobiog. (FitUy 10) he implies 
tliat as a yoiitli he had tried the discipline of this 
sect, as also of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
this inner «nc.'Jii!i'r.'n:i';o \\ith them entitles his 
account to our <*irr(; (i(‘ iir ; but just because he 
and Ms countrymen knew the sect so well, he 
omits to inform us about so essential a point as in 

1 

what language their books were written, and what 
tongue, whether Greek or Aramaic, they usually 
spoke among themselves. 

Some 'Walters, impressed with the fact that Jesus 
constantly inveighed against the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, but never against the members of the 
third of the three great Jewish sects, who yet 
must have everywhere confronted Him, have in- 
ferred that He and John the Baptist, His pre- 
cursor, were Essenes. The silence of the Gospels 
about the E. is certainly remarkable ; and there 
are many striking traits in common between the 

E. and the earliest Christians. These are the 
followmg : — 

1. The community of goods and voluntary poverty. 2. The 
art of t’. e earhest Church, as we know from Acts 

and fio’ 1 ' Jl),* Hi there was a regular order of prophets. 

3. The teaching about the future life, and about a heU. These 

- ' . \ ^ 1 ” ‘‘ound among the Pharisees ; nor 

- !■ I. li ) « .1 the latter’s statement that the 

1 - . V c ■ 1 • ’■ection of the flesh, though the 

picture of the Islands of the ” ■ ■ - ■■ “h j. i ». 

well enough to the Refrigeri . ■, . 

the teaching of future punishment, we also find it in Philo. 

4. Abstention from marriage. This was equally a counsel of 

perfection m the early Church, but was there held to be right 
m view of the impending second advent and end of the world 
(1 Co 5. Obedience to established authorities. 6* In- 

ternal government. The officers of the E. community were vari- 
ously termed vuv vrotxrchm ‘ receivers of the revenue,* 

irtfuky^rA ‘curators,’ ‘relieving officers,’ vos.fjt.teu 

‘stewards* (in Philo). These officers were, like the bishops of 
the early Church, elected by show of hands (zttpt>rovyiQivTss), 

acc. to the testimony .7 ‘ t; . V ‘ * 

that Ilippolvtu® cal • • tf ;*■» .■ ^ 

Oib. i\ if 2.')), ihc* regular 2nd cent, equivalen; (;' •( 

7. The common meals, with which we may compare the picture 
of the early C . o’, of .Ter -a’ 1’;. Ac‘S But whereas 

the Essenes (i .ogul of .i c •• i.-ixiety to eat no 

food but what was ceremonially pure, tae Cnnstians were 
chiefly actuated, it would seem, h\ cha'*iL.iMe and communistic 
reasons. Theirlove-feast, however, also had fi» an !\m evil dal , 
if not from the very first, a sacramental cl anictcr mil c' ri- 
clusion, and required, like the Essene common meal, the 
presence of a pnestboth lo prepare it and to give thanks before 
and after it to God ‘ the Giver of Lite.* 8. The Essene priests 
(Ups7() were elected to preside at the common meal, and make 
the food eaten thereat. Since the ten’ lor iii"' - had 

plainly a sacramental character, the fu-t* oi' (»f 'run p’lests, 
as of Christian ones, was simply to prepare and preside over 
a sacramental meal, to which none were admitted save those 
rendered pure by previous baptism. 9. General organization. 

(a) Obedience to the Essene officers. The brethren in their 
deportment and 

a schoolmaster w . 

all brethren, but the eiaer memoers were reverea oy me jumora 
as if they were their parents, (y) The entire body or class of 
Essenes (ytvof as Jos. calls it) is a 9ios.(ros, an ettptc-iSj an opukosy a 
vKyfjM. The two former were generic names for any body of 
oo-Tc’‘giorii-t««, and Christian congregations among the Gentiles 
wiT( bo described (S) The travelling precepts of the E. 

T’-'j ibb"! '''I- (’ o’’ <1 J'.-„ioi i*' e .^■>‘'nty. They were 

1 .' : n: • • g at w ;'.i 'hc’u. b . op'y to g ) armed for fear 

f> re ».a * (•) r \ ro ar I'.oir o1 ‘ and shoes right 

• ■, r c. ‘i-'g: r I'l.'ii I'll Wit- qmte worn out. 

Hippolytus paraphrases this by '=ajing ths't no E. owned two 
cloaks or two pairs of shoes (Hipp Ic. ^ 20). {t) The four 
grades of E resembled the steps of fiio vi ‘1. "n r . tj* Such 
a distinction, however, of grades of .n a ' i w.,- c >i! mon to 

. ■ yras not special to Christianity, 

f 1 i.e E. was also reproduced m the 

■ ' 1 • . : -rin il.c p' n 10. T.. .o 

!■ 1 ■ ' were "o: co’T' ■ • .'.ii .'io c-r. "aiy 

•* (*/»! < J iaism, but had superor ones of 

. 1 < . ' Vi* , Msver. the Chr^rinn b'ii)P.'>Tn was 

conferred once and for all, the li. ]'• '"i m •> < . « '1 u* 

Essene affectation of a \ o; lO' o ( 'ii ■<■ \ m 

0 di. . r ,» }.’> of the Jt i-, aho •» ca"- nu « " j i a' >? 
y %. ti ' <■ ins. Trom t t. no.iao ox*' «c 1, „ .>■, 

the catechumen from the Eucharist. And just as” the priest 
amon|r the E. was elected to make the food eaten in their 
syssitia, so the priest in the Gr. Church, even to this day, him- 
self prepares and bakes Iht ‘ ‘ s e*. * < \ i 

says chat the Essenes elected ]>’ - •» 1 ■ \ wire 1 .• »:. ■ 

content with the hereditary ! i ..t i.f J,..l i -m 

More analogies between the Essenes and the 
earliest Christians could no doubt be discerned. 

But it is a fatal objection to any real identifica- 
tion, that the Essenes were ultra in the ob- 
sepance of the Sabbath, and, if we may credit 
Hippolytus, in their insistence on the circumcision 
of converts. The most we can say is that the 

* fjtkv okme hrtxofjuX.ofMVot^ vovg kyierreeg ivotrkoi. 
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Christians copied many features of their organiza- 
tion an ’ . ' activity from the Essenes. 

The ■ ^ ■ ‘ .3 different sources on which 

our \ I* f, 'A hag- ‘ of the E. depends requires further 
siftii'i; has generally received. Of course 

there nave been r ' ,o prove the Philonean 
sources to be not i . ^ but they are based on 

mere ignorance. There are occasional verbal re- 
semblances* between the accounts of Philo and 
Jos. which indicate that Jos., besides his own 
personal experience of the sect, used either Philo 
or else a document previously used by Philo. The 
accounts of the two writers, however, do not 
always agree. Thus Philo says that all the E. 
were fulhgrown men, or verging on old age ; but 
Jos. avers that they recruited their sect by adopt- 
ing other people’s children whffe they were still 
supple and plastic to receive their teachings (BJ 
II. viii. 2). Yet in the same context Jos. speaks of 
those who desired to become members of the sect,t 
and also of fheir period of probation, in words suit- 
able only to the view that these recruits were adult 
men. We may perhaps infer that the sect was 
recruited in both ways. Pliny’s statement that the 
men from all quarters joined it when they repented 
of their lives, and left the world, agrees well 
enough mth Philo’s statement ; and, if we trans- 
late ^oenitentia as * repentance ’ rather than mere 
ennui, offers a striking parallel to John the 
Baptist’s preaching : Repent of your sins and be 
baptized, because the kingdom of God is at hand. 
There is reason to suspect some close affinity be- 
tween John, who came fasting, and the E . ; the 
more so as John’s splieie of activity in the valley 
of Jordan lay clo>e to lIic Essene settlement on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. 

The recluse Bannus, with whom J os. as a young 
man spent three years as a disciple, resembled the 
Essenes. For he lived in the desert, v •r'lrciKK 
made of the bark of trees, and live-, on i ■.xi'sing 
he found growing about, washing himself often 
day and night with cold water by way of purifica- 
tion. However, Josephus’ context rather implies 
that he was not one. An almost certain reference 
to the E. is contained in an eloquent passage of 
Philo’s, from the same treatise in which his longer 
description of the sect is preserved. 

Even m our own day, he writes, there are still men whose 
onl.v guide is God ; men who live by the true reason of nature, 
not only themselves free, but filling their neighbours with a 
spirit of freedom. They are not very numerous indeed. But 
that is not strange. For the big'* " ■ is ever rare; and 

then these men have turned ji-- o •. w t'.c vulgjar herd to 
dovolo tru'ins(‘Ut''« to a '‘onh itip’-il ■)!! «■.* P'd 'I'o’s Tr 

prai, if u w(‘»-o ib.'.: ih< \ -i !• le orri o* r I'llh'ii hii- , 

mir, if l\w} cariiPU, ow 'ig lo ilio i si m) cm'- Ji'id wr-' g-^ w' • 
Bur^s up in cities, they flee away, lest they too he swept off 
their feet by the force of its current. And we, he continues, if 
we had a true zeal for ! - riiprov( in< ni. wo-.M I ,v c lo f ■ *' 
them to their places oi »■' ir -s*, and. bi'ii-g a- an b : < 
them, would beseech them to come to us and tione our life, 
grown loo fl«*n’(Miid wi.d , preaching, instead of war and slavery 
and iini-old ills, i>ie<r g<'-i>el of peace and freedom, and all the 
fiilni>% of olh(>r 

The Therapeut «0 of Alexandria, of whom Philo 
has left so striking a description in his tract De 
Vita Contemplativa, in many ways resembled the 
Pal. Essenes; but were, as was natural in an 
Egyp. sect, more addicted to contemplation. Here 
is not the place for a detailed comparison between 
them and the E. ; nor is it possible to review the 
nmnerous theories which have been framed with 
regard to the origin of the E. It, however, deserves 
to be remarked that acc. to the evidence of Jos. 

* E fj Ant. xviii. i 5 • Tsxctrvjn virip rirpecxitrxj^^^ 

vh a.pi8u09 ivrtt Cf. P'i'l ‘ '1 r>^&os Mp •nTpeixterxt>^«f* 
It iH not likely thsu tb' i t nnooi', >\<r. the same at the veiy 
ii“ *1 70. Again Jos writes yiiip.Twf 

I. >!.*<>■, I ■ eup ibvAitifrTOkrou vk iretp' Kurm. 

!*■ « ^ , ■« . I ■ vrecreu Tim} rfis iripmOiv rSv 

t TOif ^rXcbriv Try cup%<rt9. 


they arose just at the time when the friendship 
between Lacedaemon and Jems, was at its highest. 
Areus the king of Sparta had written as early as 
B.C. 309-300 to Onias the high priest in these terms , 
‘ It is found in writing that the Spartans and the 
Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham ’ (1 Mac 12®^). And in B.C. 144 Jonathan 
the high priest, in renewing the relations of his 
country with Lacedaemon, reminded the Spartans 
of this ' friendship based on ancient 

kinship. . - • “ that the E. sect was partly 

an outcome of this contact with the Peloponnese — 
an attempt to imitate on Jewish soO, and in a re- 
ligious and moral sense only, the Syssitia and 
or .ej.iiizjii I loii of the Lycurgean polity ? That most 
of i ijc .Jews mentioned in Jos. as belonging to the 
Maccahaean period have Greek second names is 
good evidence of the wide diffusion in Pal. at that 
time of the Gr. language. And the very informa- 
tion proffered by Jos., that the E. were Jews by 
race, almost implies in its context that in language 
they were something^ else. So Philo assures us 
that the holy places in which the E. met on the 
Sabbath were called crwaycjyal, synagogues. Un- 
less they spoke Greek, why should this term 
rather than the usual one ca^^aTeiov * have been 
. ■ 8* ' ■ ' Friedlander [Zur JEntstehungsge- 

7 - ' V Christ enthums, Wien, 1894) has re- 
marked that the very ciicumstance of Jos. having 
used, if not Philo’s account, at least a Gr. descrip- 
tion of the sect already used by Philo, is some 
indication that they were a Gr. sect of Jews. 
Their Pythagorean regime, their belief in the pre- 
existence of the soul, their view of its nature and 
incarnation, all point the same way. The state- 
ment also of Philo, not rc]»c«cod by Jos., that they 
philo-iqilii/cd most tilings in tlic Bible aUegoric- 
ftlly or m a symbolic way with old-fashioned zeal,t 
is an almost certain proof of their Hellenism. 
And Philo’s own alli gori/iilioTi of the passage 
Dt 23 ft*, is, as Friedlander has seen (p. 118), an 
allusion to the Essene probation and discipline 
(Philo, Legis Alley . i. 117). 

Again, I’liilo, wdiori he states that the E. were 
taught the art of regulating home and state, and 
a knowledge of what things are really good and 
bad and indifferent, how to choose what is right 
and avoid the opposite courses, seems to imply a 
fjrjiilijp'ity on tneir part with Greek, especially 
w li !i moral philosophy, inconceivable among 

Jews who spoke Aramaic only. But here we 
must be cautious, for Philo would naturally de- 
scribe any sect in terms of his own Gr. culture. 
That he twice over described this Pal. sect, yet 
apparently left unnoticed the purely Jewish 
scJiools of PaL, is in any case significant, and 
suggests that they had a Gr. culture which inter- 
ested him, and lea him to couple them, as he does, 
with the Alexandrine Therapeutse. 

Jos. equally implies that they were more or less 
HeUenized. Would he have conspired with Philo 
to misrepresent them? Nothing is more im- 
probable. 

The conclusion, then, is probable that they owed 
their origin to the introduction and diffusion of 
Greek cmture in the early part of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. They w^a*^ in some respects very strict Jews, 
and even fanatical observers of the Mosaic Law ; 
but in others, notably in their election of their 
o\\n priests, ^ and in the tliOTeby i’iq.’icd super- 
session of the Levite Ju8r('dujuy pni'-il-oou, and in 

^ Jos uses o*«/S/3fl6re7oy (Ant. xvr vi. 2). It is found in a very 
early Greeco-Jewish papyrus, edited by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, ol 
Oxford. 

t rk ytp sr>.i70-T« i/k tntfjtStXmy kpxmorpcir »t ^9i)Jiirv ret.p' ethv^t 

Ci?.6a-oftiTiiu 

t Ant. XVLll. i. 5 : kfre^sxrxf rSy leptroivv . . . 

Upus Si isri r/‘«’w ri x») If the Essenes die 

carded sacrifices, they had no need for priests of the old kind 
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fcheir repudiation of animal sacrifices, they were a 
new departure in Judaism, and very closely akin 
to Jesus and His disciples. 

The literal . rc ’‘Jji'Li**!; ir the Essen es is so vast 
as to defy dcia'Sjv' I'-fc’cncv. The student may 
he advised to study for himself the very limited 
documentary sources relating to them, and then to 
draw his own conclusions.* F. C. CONYBEARK. 

ESTATE.-~In AV (1611 and mod. edd.) ‘estate ’ 
occurs 19 times, ‘ state ' 14 times, without differ- 
ence of meaning ; thus Col 4^ ‘ All my state 
(t& Kar* rdyra) shall Tychicus declare unto you,’ 
but V.® ‘ that he might know your estate ’ (TR 
rd irepl itfiuiv) ; and again, Ph ^ ‘ your state ’ 
(rd TTepl ifiwp), Cf. Melvill, Diary ^ 289, ‘We fand 
him in a miserable esteat ’ ; Calderwood, History y 
144, ‘ I, Mr. Andrew Melville . . . most earnestly 
hath nrayed at ail times, and specially in the fore- 
said Sermon, for tiie preservation and prosperous 
estate of his Majestie.’ 7'lie meaning is either 

* condition ’ as m those examples, or * position * as 
Ps 136®® ‘Who remembered us in our low estate’ 

Ec ‘ I am come to great estate ’ 

Cf. T. Elyot, Govemour (Croft’s ed. i. 26), ‘ a 
man of the base estate of the communaltie * ; 
Calderwood, History ^ 149, ‘ They declare bow some 
of low estate, borne to no heritage . . . have 
creeped in favour with the King,’ But in Dn IH* 
ao. 21.88 meaning seems to be ‘high rank,’ 
‘dignity,* as 11^ ‘ Out of a branch of her roots shall 
one stand up in his estate,’ The Heb. is p Mn, 
which means ‘ place * (as BV here) or ‘ office ’ (as 
RVm), and the favourite translation before AV 
was ‘in his stead’ (Cov, Gen. Bish.); once, how- 
ever, the word is translated ‘ state ’ (Pr 28®, AV 
and RV). Akin to this meaning is Mk 6®^ ‘ Herod 
I on his birthday made a supper to his lords, high 
I captains, and chief estates of Galilee ’ (ro« xpcirois, 
i RV ‘ the chief men ’), where, however, the word is 
used of the men to whom the dignity belongs. 
Cf. Fuller, Ch, Hist v. iii. 28, ‘Item, that God 
never gave grace or knowledge of Holy Scripture 
to any great estate or rich man.’ See also Ac 2^ 

* The high priest doth bear me witness, and all the 
estate of the elders,’ Gr. rrzv 

‘all the presbytery,’ 8.6. the .'•.■■■s'l' ' i ^.*ii ■ h see). 
Compare Communion Office in Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church militant here in 
earth,’ changed in 1552 into ‘ state.’ In Ezk 36^^ ! 
‘ I will settle yon after your old estates,’ the plu. 
is used simffiy because the ref. is to more than one 
person ; so JPref. to AV 1611, ‘support fit for their 
estates.’ J. Hastings, 

ESTEEM, ESTIMlSiTrO??- — ‘Esteem’ and ‘esti- 
mate’ both come from Lat. cestimare, the latter 
directly, the former through Old Fr, estimer. 
The meaning of oestimare is to assign a v^ue, 
appraise, rate ; and that is the meaning of ‘ esti- 
mate’ (Heb. in Lv its only occur- 

rences in EV. ‘Estimation ’ occurs 20 tunes in the 
same chapter ; elsewhere L*v “ 6®, Kn 18^®, and 

♦Sdhtfirer {HJF n. fi. 188 ff.) has a full record of the litera- 
ture. The urportart names are Frankel, ‘Die Essaer,’ in 
Zdii^sekr. fur die reliffionen Jnferessen des JudeniJiurrut, 1840, 
441-461 : and ‘ Die Essaer nach thalinud Quellen/in Monatuckr, 
fur Ge&eh u. WuseTisch. dea Judenth. 1853, 30-40, 61-73; Jost, 
Gesch dea Jndenthuma u. seiner Seeten, 1857, i. 207-214; Ilerz- 
feld, Ge^tih des Volkea lar. (2nd ed 1863), ii 308ff., SSSflf., 509ff. ; 
Liphrfoot in Colnssiana and Philemon, 82-98, 349-419 ; same in 
Dissertatiojia^ 323-4u7 ; Lucius, Per Ssaenismua, iSSl ; Hilgren- 
feJd, Ketzergesch dea Urehnatenthuma, 1884, S7-149. Schurer 
may be supplemented by adding : Giasburff in Smith and Wace, 

I 1^. Chr, Biog. 1880 ; Ohie, ‘Die Easener,’ in JPTh (1SS8) xiv; 
also * Die Pseud ophilonischen Essaer und die Therapeuten/ in 
JBeitrags zur Kirchengeach. 1883; Thomson, Booka tchich 
injluenced our Lord^ 1889, 75-122 ; Morrison, Jewa und^ 
Roman Bute, 1890, 323-347 ; Oheyne, Origin of the Paalter, 
1891, 41S-421. 446-449 ; Cohn in JQJi, 1892, 38^2; Fnedlhnder, 
Zur Rntatehunga^each. dea ChriateaithuTna, 1894, 98-142 ; Oony- 
beare, Philo about the Contemplative Life, 1895, 278ff.— EniToa. 


always in the same sense as ‘ estimate,’ that is, 
valuation, price (Heb. TO). Only once is ‘ estima- 
tion ’ fonna in the mod. sense of ‘ high value,’ 
‘ repute,’ Wis 8^® ‘ For her sake I shall have 
estimation among the multitude, and honour with 
the elders, though I he young’ (56|a, IIV ‘glory’). 

Cranmer ( Worksy i. 14) says, _ * But to mine 
estimation, as much as I could view the ground, 
there was not slain upon both parties^ two thou- 
sand men.’ This meaning of ‘estimation’ is not 
found in AV, but it is the almost invariable sense 
in which ‘ esteem ’ is used, that is, to esteem is 
to have an opinion (good or bad), reckon, as in 
He 10®® Rhem. * estemed the bloud of the testament 
polluted,’ where AV and most VSS have ‘counted’ ; 
and as Knox, Hist, 312, ‘ he shall be esteemed and 
holden a seditious person.’ Thus Bo 14® ‘One 
man esteemeth one day above another : another 
esteemeth every day alike’ (both Kplvei). Then 
the kind of judgment is expressed by an adverb, 
‘ !:!ghly,* * lightly,’ or the like. 

Sonu liinc.^ * esteem ’ might appear to be used, 
like ‘estimation,’ in the mod. sense of ‘think lilglily 
of.* But this impression is probably due to the 
context or the presence of some adverb. Thus 
i Wis 12'^ ‘ that land which thou esteemest above all 
other’ [i] , . . TifucardTri yi}, RV ‘ is most precious’); 
Sir 40®® ‘ Gold and silver make the foot stand sure; 
but counsel is esteemed above them both ’ (eiJ5o/ct- 
piMTai); Job 23^® ‘I have esteemed the words of 
his mouth more than my necessa^ food’ 

RV ‘ I have treasured up ’), 36^® ‘ Will he esteem 
thy riches ? ’ (1X-Q)* ^ particular, Is 53® * He 

was despised, \nd we esteemed him not,* is 
generally taken in the sense of ‘highly value’; 
bui the li(.b. verb is very rare in that sense, 
and is used in the next verse in its familiar sense of 
‘ reckon ’ — ‘ we did esteem him stricken.’ Cf. Rid- 
ley, A Brefo Declaration^ 1535 (Moule’s ed. p. 101), 
‘eateth and drynketh his owne damnacion, by- 
cause he estemeth not the Lordes body ; that is, 
he reuerenceth not the Lordes bodi with the 
honour that is due unto him,’ where the para- 
phrase contains more than the translation. 

J. Hastings. 

ESTHER (ni^ipx, Pers. stdra^ ‘ star’), origin- 

ally named Hadassah (npnn ‘myrtle’). — A Jewess 
who has given her name to a book of the OT, in 
which she holds a prominent place. Sprung from 
a family of the tribe of Benjamin, she spent her life 
in the Captivity in Persia, where she was brought 
up in humble circumstances as the ';.■■■ . 
her cousin Mordecai (Est 2®^-). On 
of the Pers. queen Vashti tor refusing to come at 
the command of her husband Ahasuems {Xerxes, 
B.c. 485-465), ‘to show the peoples and the princes 
her beauty,’ on an occasion of high festivity at 
the court of Susa (P®®*)? E. was selected to fill the 
vacant place of honour, as the fairest of many 
beautiful maidens ’ ' ‘ ’ fore the king (2®^). 

Shortly after her » s a great disaster 

threatened her countrymen. The ^and vizier, 

‘ Haman^ the Agagite,’ enraged at the refusal of 
Mordecai to do obeisance to him, accused the whole 
nation of the Jews to the king as a disloyal and 
unprofitable people, and imdertook to pay 10,000 
talents of silver into the treasury as the jiiocccd^ 
of pillaging them. An edict was -Lherciipori i-'-uod 
for the extermination of all Jewish families 
throughout the empire, and for the confiscation of 
their property, on a certain day, which Haman 
hs^^ previously determined by lot (ch. 3). In this 
crisis, moved by the tears of her fellow-country- 
men, and incited by Mordecai, who urged her to 
rise to the gieat opportunity set before her for the 
deliverance of her nation, E. (after a fast of three 
days on the part of the whole Jewish community) 
resolved to venture uninvited, at the risk of her 
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life, into the presence of Ahasuerns, in order to 
intercede with him for her people (ch. 4). A 
was accorded to ner by the king, 

V iio ' 0 "/- :nc golden sceptre, and agreed to 

dine with her in her apartments on two consecutive 
days (ch. 5). On the night preceding the second 
banquet (at which E. intended to make known her 
request) it hapuened by a singular coincidence that 
there was rcjid to the king, to while away some 
sleepless hours, a portion of the national archives, 
which recorded a valuable service rendered hy 
Mordecai in the detection of a plot agamst the 
king’s life on the part of two of his chamberlains. 
For this service Mordecai had never been rewarded ; 
and when Haman, elated with the high honour 
shown >11771 by the queen (who had invited him to 
the banquet provided for the king), appeared at 
th- / .'i i ‘ \ i morning in order to ask permission 

to ■ J : at once to an ignominious death, 

he was meti witu the question from the royal lips, 

‘ What shall be done unto the man whom the kmg 
delighteth to honour?’ T».:!igiTiiri;% kis over- 

weening pride, that it mii-t Ikj M.-rt that was 
meant, he suggested a triumphal procession, in 
which one of the chief nobles should act the part of 
attendant. To his surprise and mortification he 
found hiTnaelf called upon to sserve in a menial 
capacity in the triumph of his Jewish adversary 
(ch. 6). This, as his wife divined, was only the 
prelude to his downfall, which came to pass next 
day at the second banquet, when the king, learn- 
ing for the first time the nationality of the queen, 
and the distressing position in which the edict had 
placed her, ordered that Haman should he seized, 
and hanged forthwith on a lofty gallows which (as 
the king was at that moment informed by one of 
his courtiers) had been erected ^ Haman for the 
execution of Mordecai (ch. 7). The latter was at 
the same time raised to the vacant post of honour, 
and through his influence, and that of E., a second 
edict was issued and circulated, granting to the 
Jews the same powers, in the way of self-defence, 
as had been conferred in the previous edict on their 
enemies for the purpose of attack, — a direct re- 
vocation of the former edict being impossible 
according to the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
In consequence of these proooodiiigs a dread of 
the Jews fell upon all r>oopic.^, rn/iiii’ proselytes 
being gjiiMoJ- 'h jipj)fireritly,\y the logic 

of eve:r • (ch. S‘ : jrid wlien the fatal day arrived, 
the conflict issued in a great slaughter of their 
enemies and a decisive victory for the J ews, who, 
however, waived their right of plunder. To com- 
memorate their great deliverance, the joyful Feast 
of Purim (which see) was instituted by E. and 
Mordecai as an annual observance for the whole 
nation. 

How far E. is to he regarded as^ a historical 
personage, depends on the historicity of the 
Book of Est (see below), her name not being men- 
tioned in any other book of the OT, nor anywhere 
else in pre-Alex, literature. The only queen of 
Xerxes mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 61, 82, 114 ; 
ix. 106-112; cf. Ctesias, 20) is Amestris, a cruel 
and superstitious woman, whom some (Scaliger, 
Pfeiffer, Eichhom, Bertholdt, Bunsen, Shickard, 
etc.) would identify with Esther. But Amestris 
was a daughter of a Pers. general connected with 
the royal family, and the chronology and circum- 
stuTU'cs of her reign cannot be reconciled with the 
bilJieal account either of E. or of VashtL Xeraes 
(like 1^ predecessors) may have had more wives 
than one, but, according to Pers. custom, they 
must have been taken from some of the great 
families connected with the throne, or from some 
other royal house ; and the most tenable hypo- 
thesis seems to be that E. (as well a»8 V ashti) was 
merely the chief favourite of the seraglio, gaining 

a remarkable influence over the foolish and cap 
ricious monarch, and using that influence at a 
critical moment for the benefit of her Jewish com- 
patriots. While there are some things recorded of 

E. that offend our Christian feeling, — in particulai 
her vindictive treatment of the bodies of Haman’s 
sons (Q*^), and her request for an extension of time 
to the Jews at Susa for the slaughter of their 
enemies (9^®), ' * ’ ’ had to the spirit of | 

the age in wt , ' to the passions that | 

had been excited by Haman’s inhuman malignity. 

On the other hand, her devotion to the cause of 
her oppressed nationali^ (*I will go in unto the 

bearing towards !. i- ^ i '■ j. » 

the sudden rise in her fortunes, ex; :: ..lopo.ir 

in which her memory has been held by her country- 
men. J* A. M‘Clymont. 

ESTHER, BOOK OP.— 1. Canonicity.— Est is 
one of the latest of the Eagiogra^pha or Kethuhim, 
the third and latest accretion of the OT Canon. It 
may have been among ‘ the other books of the 
Fathers’ which the Gr. translator of Sir (B.c. 132) 
mentions (in his Prologue) along with the *Law 
and the Prophets’ as well known to bis grand- 
father, the author of that book (c- B.C. 180) ; but 
this seems unlikely, in view of the fact that neither 
Esther nor Mordecai is mentioned in the Traripujp 
ijpLvos towards the close of the book. The earliest 
undoubted reference to E. is in Jos. (c. Ap» i. 8), 
who includes it among the 22 books long held 
sacred {diKaitas Beta TemtrreuyU^a), as is evident from 
the terminus ad quern which he assigns to the 
history {f^expl rfls *Ajyra.^ip^ov Ilepo’wF /SaertX^ws dpxv^)> 
Artaxerxes being, in Josephus as in the Sept., 
erroneously identified with Ahasuerns. The secular 
and foreign character of the hook * gave ri-e airioug 
the Jews of the 1st and 2nd cent, of the CJiiisluir! 
era to questionings as to its right to a place in the 
Canon. In the Jems. Talm. (Meg, 70. 4) there is a 
statement that 85 elders, including more than 30 
prophets, had scruples about the recognition of the 
Feast of Purim (at which the Book of Est was 
publicly read) because there was no sanction for it 
m the law of Moses ; and elsewhere [Bah, Meg, 7<z) 
we find traces of various difficulties felt by Rabbis 
as to the full inspiration of the book.^ It appears 
certain, however, that it fonned an integral part 
of the Jewish Canon when i ; ■ 

if not formally, closed at : s" ■■■» c! . 

i and Janmia in the Ist cent. A.D,, as the same books 

1 that are in our OT are implied, (numerically) in 
ch. 14 of 2 Es, which was written in end of 1st cent., 
and are embodied in the Mishna, committed to 
writing hv R. Judah I. about A.D. 200. Breathing 
a spirit of intense patriotism, the book soon became 
popular with lUe Jews and its anTiiial reading in ili'‘ 
synagogue was accompanied with lively tokens oi 
on tW i)asi of r'r' < on^iegation, while 
ilioKiadei ;h( tn.in s of Haman’s 10 sons 

in one breMli to i:(.i;'n; .I*-; they aU expired at 

the same moment, the names being written by the 
scribes in large letters in 3 perpendicular lines 
of 3, 3, 4 to signify that the 10 men were hung on 

3 parallel cords. Although the last of ^ the 5 
Megilloth or Rolls which were read at 5 different 
feasts,t it came to be known as the Roll {MegUlah) 
par excellence^ and we may judge of the honour in 
which it was held from a saying of Maimonides 
(Cj.ip/ov, Intr. XX. § 6), that in the days of the 

M( -Slab the oiilv Scriptures left would be the Law 
and the Roll. The excessive love which the Jews 

* The name of Gk)d is never mentioned in it, hut the king of 
Persia 187 times, juid his kingdom 26 times; while the nearest 
approach to auv reoofriiition of religion is to be found in thf 
fiJting of 418, and possibly also in the confidence expressed in 4i4 

t The order is different in the Eng. Bible, as also in the Sept- 
and Vulff., where Est closes the historical books. 
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have ever shown for this hook (of which Ew'ald has 
said that in passing to it from the other books of 
the OT ‘we fall, as it were, from heaven to earth’) 
illustrates their complete surrender to the spirit of 
the age in which it was produced. It \\ as an age that 
had fallen out of " v nii-j'. v iih the icjic n’lg of t*!G 
prophet.", and was unprepared for the 
conception of the gospel, — ^^vhen national pnde and 
a certain faith in their own fortunes as a people, 
with a disposition to make the most of their heathen 
masters by the use of such worldly wisdom as they 
possessed, seem to have formed the chief char- 
acteristics of those who stOI claimed to be God’s 
people. 

In the Christian Church the hook has naturally 
been less esteemed. It is one of the few books of 
the OT that are not quoted in the NT (nor in 
Philo). It has no place in the Canon of Melito of 
Sardis, who had made careful inquiry among 
the J ews of Syria regarding the books of the OT ; 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (followed by the 
Nestoiians) ; of Athanasius, who put it in the 
second rank among the apayLvco(rK6p.€va ; of Amphi- 
lochius, who mentions that ‘ some add the Book of 
Esther’ ; of Gregory of Naz., and others. JimiLius 
in the 6th cent, mentions that there were grave 
doubts on the subject in his day; while Luther, 
after ichniing to 2 Mac, says T/v ‘I have 

so little lavojr for this hook anc il:o !loo.c of Est 
that I wish they did not exist; they are too 
Judaizing, and contain many heathenish impro- 

E rieties.’ In some of these cases, however, it may 
ave been the corrupt Sept, transl. that caused 
suspicion, while in others it is possible that Est 
may he included under the name of Ezra or 
some other book. Est is recognized as canonical 
by Origen, Cyril of Jems., Jerome (who puts it 
l^t in the list), Augustine, and others. We may 
also rc(‘k(^n it an indirect tc'^tiinony to the authority 
of the book i:i ihe beginning of tne Christian era, 
thai, iLcorMng to 2 Mac ‘ Mordecai’s day’ 
(-.U/oa I,' '■ •. '• ■EeastofPurim,was 

(i :n ilio ‘ ■ mu . The fact that it 

has a place (in an ciilarged form) in the Sept., with 
an epilogue stating that the tr. was brought (to 
Alexandria) by one Bositheus in the 4th year of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, is regarded by some as a 
proof that the book existed in its Gr. form as early 
a3B.a 178, in Ihe reign of Ptolemy VI. (Philometor), 
who was friendly to the J ews. But there were two 
later kings of that name, and oneearlier (B. C. 204r-81), 
whose w ives were called Cleopatra ; and the infer- 
ence is doubtful, evc’i a-hiii- tbig iln, nr. h,,:*; y of 
the statement in qut>i LoiitBu-inn. ; i *i .i/.-.cho, 
Handb, z. d, Apocr, i.). While the Heb. text is 
good, there are large interpolations in the Sept., 
of which there are two different texts, A and B, ihe 
latter, according to Lagarde, Field, etc., being an 
improved recension of the 3rd cent. These inter- 
polations contradict the Heb. in several particulars,* 
and betray their later Gr. oilgin by representing 
Haman as a Macedonian who £or.gir^ to transfer 
the sovereignty from the Persians to the Mace- 
donians (16^°““), and by other inconsistencies and 
anachronisms,t and were, no doubt, the work of 
successive Hellenistic writers desirous to give a 
religious character to the book,t and to supple- 
ment oilier apparent defects.§ In the Vulg. these 
additions are all put by Jerome at the end of the 
book, beginning with a portion that takes up the 
narrative wheie the Heb. ends — with notes to 
show where the other additions occur in the Sept. 


♦ Of. 221 and Ad. Est xLSff., 68 and 126, gi. s and 126, gia and 15i: 
tFor e^ple, ‘month Adar* loao, ‘chosen people* ica 
Hades' 137, *1 am thy brother' 159, ‘Aman's table,* ‘dnnt 
sffenngns' 1417. 

t Ad. Est 109. 10 . u. 12 . 13 1110 139-18 143-9 IfiSS 164. U 
§ For example, by ^.ving the terms of the royal edicts, wlM 
are not at all Ontatad in style, 131-7 Ifi. 


In the RV Eng. Apocr. (where they are similarly 
comhmed under the name of ‘ The Rest of th« 
j Chapters of the Bk. of Esther ’) these expianationa 
I are given in the margin. 

Owing to the influence of the Sept, and Vulg. (in the Syr. 
■ . ■ ' ' ’ - ’ ^ 3ns were often read m church, and 

common with other Apocr. books 
o: 01 'ec‘v.u jV le sanccK- <.■■ ■■ ■ c’ '■1 D Councils, from that 

Civ ‘Jiiro m ,‘1'7 to the v w ‘ o. i'si in 1546. They are 
composed of the following ‘ twofold references 

showing where they stand i ' " j dthe Rest of Est re- 

Q, and detection of 
• . \ • ' exciting Haman’s wrath 

g’s w- ‘ ’ C cj 

■ 313131-7). (3) ' . ■ u 

and Est (after 4 ; 138-141^). ' ■) ' ■ " Est’s first inter- 
cession with the king (in j .■ s. . ' ^5) Terms of the 

king’s writ, authorizing the Jews to defend themselves (after 
8^ 16). (6) Mordecai’s devout mterpretation of his di earn m the 
light of events, and his permanent mstitution of the Feast of 
Punm, followed by epilogue regarding the Gr. tr. (End ; 104-13 
111). Xn Josephus we can trace other additions to the story not 
found in the bepc, which shows the populanty of the subject, 
and the tendency to embroider the Heb. narrative with Alex, 
inventions. Similar embellishments are to be found in the 
‘first’ and ‘second’ Chaldaaan Targums or commentaiies, in- 
dependent of the Gr. additions, which only found their way into 
’ ’ - time through the medium of the 
K ‘ > , , >n-Gorion (Zunz, Gottesdimstlicha 

. J , ‘ > , 

IL Historicity. — On this subject the most 
diverse opinions have been held. Many old and a 
few modem writers * mamtain the narrative to be 
t’.oi o\L lily historical. But an increasing number f 
i ohi i 10 ’) ■ more or less a wo \ r" ‘ ' ' * •*. ; 

while somej regard it as a : ■ ■ *1 ■ ; 

having no appreciable basis of fact to rest on. 

The following are the principal for 

the historical character of the i oo c. ■ . I .■ The 
narrative claims to he historical, referring more 
than once to * the chronicles ’ of Persia as contain- 
ing a record of the events in question ( 10 ^ 2 ^ 6 ^) ; 
and its admission to the Pal. Canon, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any allusion to the Holy Land 
or to Jewish ordinances, is so far a confirmation 
of its claim. (2) The Feast of Purim, with which 
it was so closely connected as to he known among 
Alex, writers as ‘ the Epistle of Purim,’ and which, 
in the time of Jos. {Ant. xi. vi. 13) was observed 
by Jews in all parts of the world, is a standing 
memorial of the remarkable episode in Jewish 
history which the book records. (3) Its lifelike 
representation of Pers. manners and customs, 
C"’;cv,’!iny iti connexion with the palace at Susa 
I . n -V 37 . 12.13 46.11 54 38 )^ ig borne out by 
the results of modern travel and research (Raw- 
linson’s Anc. Monarchies, iv. pp. 269-287 ; Morier, 
Fergusson, Loftus, Dieulafoy), and finds support 
in Herodotus and other ancient writers. (4) The 
conduct of Ahasuerus is in harmony with the 
vain, <a])r:(Jo’,!->, pa^i-ionate character of Xerxes 
(the idem ’.ejiiioM of the two names was the first 
result obtained from Iho 'h ■. ijih \\i/ oE the cunei- 
form inscriptions by : iili in ' as depicted 
by heathen writers (Herod, vii. ix.; dEsch. Pers. 
467 ff.; Juv. X. 174-187); and this may account 
for some things in the narrative that would other- 
wise seem almost mcredible. ( 6 ) It appears from 

• Kule, VintlicicE Havemick, i*' r- 1 , P, i.!»> 

Ee Fule Lxh Welte, Einleitung; Kt I, y.i v .'‘-i; llir- 

Smith’/} I)ft\ >icike8, De Est. Idb ; C -- A’ i; liiA- 
It.'ison, , w ^ ' Com ; J O . n .1 ' '.'r? 1 

iViiA eVtr/'A, and A" ^ ]‘-;»i;J W'lla.i./i nj 

Est ; and, in the s, i . i^. , Laup 's CVwi.: Hmi urJli, 

P?E, art ‘ Esther.’ 

t Eichhorn, ; DeWette, Einh'>fHni; Bl-vk, Eii.- 

leitung\ Winer, JSt6Z. jRtrJS i.; Dillmann in j’s '-r. 

art. ‘ Purmi * ; Ewald, Gesch. Isr ; Stahelm , / ''u'ui a, H . - c 1- 
Bertheau, JSiceflr. Handb , Oettli, iS' and Z Kg A'6m.; 'jJa\.aaOn, 
Introduction’, Hitzig, Gesch Isr ; Herzfeld, Gesch Isr.', Stanley, 
JeiDish Ch . ; Driver, LOT 449 ff. ; Cheyne, Enc. Bnt, art. 
‘Esther' ; Konig, EirdeHung. 

t Semler, Ajipar. VT\ Bertholdt, Einleitung’, Kuenen, 
Jtelig Isr., and Gnderz.^i. oSlff. (Hist Crit vol 1 ); Hdldeke, 
Alttest Lit.’, Reuss, Gesch AT, Zun^, ZEVG L-'i.'l. Crn/, 
M&WJ, 1886; Bloch, * HeL Bestandth. in: ih ■ 'nr ,’J/td IaL 
BL, 1877 ; Cornill, Einleit.; Bertholet, ig ler Iw, 
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Herod, vii. 8 that Xerxes held a great council of 
war in the third year of his reign before setting 
out for Greece, and that he returned to Susa in 
the spring of his seventh year, — ^which 
the dates assigned to the great feast an- o 

of a successor to Vashti (1® 2^®). (6) Although the 
narrative is minute and circumstantial, co'‘.';:‘:'.i‘*g 
many names (of courtiers, princes, I's ''>’!•< di 
Haman, etc., 9^"®) as well as other details, 
it is remarkably free from literary and historical 
discrepancies, such as have been detected in the 
Apocr. books of To and Jth and Ad. Est. Ac- 
^ ’ ’ » Oppert, there is not a single proper 

■■ ■' ‘ may not be regarded as belonging to 

the idiom of Cyrus and of Darius, and after the 
conquests of Alexander such writing was philo- 
logically impossible. (7) The silence of contem- 
porary and later writings regarding the events 
narrated in the Bk. of Est is partly due to the 
ck'.Tupoaranco of literature bearing on the history 
of Persia, and partly to the interest of Herodotus 
and Ctesias being centred in the points of contact 
between Persia and Greece. As for the Bk. of 
Ezra, it leaves the period from B.c. 516 to 459 
(between chs. 6 and 7) a blank, except in 4®*®. 

On the other hand, the following are the chief 
objections that have been taken to the histor- 
icity of the book. (1) The story bears on the 
face of it the appearance of a historical romance, 
a number of its features being in themselves ex- 
tremely improbable, e.g, the six months’ feast, 
involving^ suds f)rolorig( d absence of the governors 
from their duties in iIkj provinces ; the summons 
of Vashti before the assembl' <1 p - -jib'- ami princes, 
and the subsequent decree, "Wg; o-i ( d i>\ * the wise 
men,’ that every man should bear rule' in his own 
house, which would have been the publication of 
Ahasuerus’ folly; the long interval before the 
choice of Vashti’s successor; the decree for the 
wholesale massacre of the Jews (not excepting 
those in Judaea, and numbering j'robj'bly Ivo mil- 
lions) on account of the obstinacy or a s.". lo Jew; 
the publication of this decree eleven months before 
the time for its execution; the issue of a subse- 
quent decree virtually 'ancMoii*Mg civil war; the 
immense slaughter of riio IN’.-'ni' notwithstand- 
ing their superiority in numbers, and the wonder- 
ful preservation of Jewish lives, as well as the 
absence of revenge on the part of the Persians; the 
institution by Mordecai and E. of a feast that 
would perpetuate the disgrace of the «o\(r' icn in 
the eyes of his subjects, and einhd icr liic rola* ion'' 
between Jew and Persian (but cf. the annual 
commemoration of the massacre of the Magians, 
Herod, iii. 79 — ^with which Niebuhr w«s di-spo- d lo 
connect the stow). Add to this thfit rhe .^ciics of 
coincidences and contrasts culminating in the over- 
throw of Haman ‘ tht Agagite* (1 S 15— but Oppert 
connects this name A\ith Agaz, a tribe of Media 
mentioned in the in scrip Lions of Sargon) and the 
exaltation of Mordecai of the tribe of Benjamin^ 
is too perfect to have been drawn from real life. 
(2) The manifest aim of the writer is to encourage 
and glorify the Jews; and the whole narrative, 
which is marked by exaggeration and innuendo, 
is artfully designed to serve that purpose (2^®- ^ 

32.16 414 79 89.16.17 916 10). (3) The refer- 

ences to ‘the chronicles’ may be merely a rhetori- 
cal device in imitation of similar allusions in Neh 
and Ezr (in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the terms of the royal edicts are not mven) ; or 
the sources referred to may be like the Bab.-Pers. 
chronicles, from which Ctesias professes to have 
derived information — the story being ‘ an example 
of Jewish Haggada founded upon one of those 
semi-historical tales of which the Pers. chronicles 
seem to have been full’ (Sayce, HCJM p. 475). 
(4) A strictly historical mterpretation of the nar- 
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rative is beset with difficulties. Neither Vashti 
nor Esther can be identified with Amestris, the 
only queen (judging from Herodotus and Ctesias) 
that Xerxes ever had. Nor is it easy to reconcile 
Ahasuerus* and Haman’s ignorance of Esther’s 
nationality with the frequent presence of Mor- 
deeai (who was Imown to be a Jew, 3^) ‘in the 
king’s gate,’ and his constant communications with 
Esther. Moreover, Haman’s description of the 
Jews (3®*^), as ‘dispersed among the people in 
all the provinces of thy kingdom,’ and of their 
disobedience to ‘the king’s laws,’ is not true of 
the Pers. period (especially so early as the reign 
of Xerxes), and betrays a Maced. -Greek origin, as 
does also the stress laid on financial considerations 
(cf. 9^®), and the part taken agamst the Jews by 
‘ their enemies ’ (9®- ^). (5) In several respects 

the wr*! ’ • ■■ ■ 1 d- ■■ of Pers. customs is alleged 
to be u\ \ . 1 / in MGWJ, Dec. 1886), e.g, 

the ‘ 127 provinces,’ cf. the ‘20 satrapies ’ of Herod, 
iii. 89; the command to ‘kneel’ (yiD) before Haman, 
an act of worship due to God only and the kmg, 
while the refusal to ‘do him reverence’ by pro- 
stration (n‘\nn\^n=z7rpo(rKvveiy) betrays a Gr. spirit of 
independence at variance with Gn 23’' 33® (cf. 
Herod, vii. 136) ; the im-Oriental toleration so long 
shown to Mordecai by the vizier; the queen’s 
•yr( ■ <)*■ j.i'.sh g access to the royal presence; 

; be »' ( ;!< 'III. .< character of some of the proper 
names, suspiciously profuse, and very few of which 
occur elsewhere; and Mordecai’s obscurity, not- 
withstanding his ofPi ially-ii ( tvjv d services to the 
king (2^, ci. Herod. \iLi. bo;, liven nbiib ' g 
the general consistency of the ?*.■ riiiri’-e, i 
with itself and witi V . . . . V. ' this is held 

to be sufficiently j < . ' : . > 1 ^ ^ onsummate 

dramatic skill on the part of the writer, and his 
possessing such a knowledge of Persia and its 
anci 'll i/. 'iM-' !.s was attainable by a Jew who 
had ib( ii . , country or even in Palestine in 

the Maced. -Gr. period. (6) The true explanation 
of the silence of ancient Jewish writers (Ch, Ezr, 
Neh, Sir, Dn, Philo) as well as of profane 
writers, is held to lie in the fact that no such 
facts as those related in the Bk. of Est ever took 
place. (7) The Heb. of the book, which closely 
resembles that of Ec, belongs to a much later time 
than that of Xerxes ; and the way in which the 
writer explains Pers. customs (1^ 8®) seems to 
imply that the Pers. rule was over, while his 
description of Ahasuerus, and of his wide domin- 
ions, and the ni. -'-.T of couit, ^ves the 

thr ii ; i- ■ Jhe glories of a 

b; n, c. {\ I'iJ'i-v.. ;■> '■ argument from 
i fh‘ 1 ri-i of Purim, it is alleged that the story of 
Esu was engrafted on a festival already in vogue 
among the Jews, borrowed from a Pers. or a Gr. 
source, for the purpose of promoting its wdder 
ob-scrvanco or imparting to it a more national 
character ; and various attempts have been made 
to trace it to a definite heathen source. None of 
these attempts, liowever (art. PuRiM), can be 
said to be successful, and the connexion of the 
book with such an ancient Jewish observance still 
forms a considerahlo I'rosumption in favour of its 
being founded on It nry be that fresh 

confirmation of its truth will be' found in some 
of the monumental discoveries which still await 
the explorer, and that the suspicion attaching to 
its coiLTcnts will yet bo removed. 

ITT. Date and Aittiiorstup. — ^T hedate generally 
assigned to the hook by those who maintain it to 
be historical is somewffiere in the leign of Artaxerxes 
Longimaiius, the successor of Xerxes (B c. 464-425), 
or a little later ; -while most of those wdio regard the 
story as more or less of a legeud or romance bring 
its composition down to the Gr. period, say in the 
3rd cent. B.c. Hitzig traces its composition (as 
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well as the introduction of Purim) to the Parthian 
ascendency after B.C. 238, and in the description 
of the Jews in 3® he finds evidence that it was 
written 'o ll'e colonizirsjr activity of 

Selencns 'Oi’km- Gratz, Bioch, 

etc.) give it a still later date, tracing it to the time 
of the Maecabsean revolt (B.a 167). Bloch regards 
it as an attempt to justify the Jevish party at 
the Gr. court, who thought they could best pro- 
mote the interests of their country by c*or:<’iiiatirg 
the heathen power; but with this it is (i.'l-crut to 
reconcile Mordecai’s attitude towards Hainan, or 
the -laifghtc' of Pers. women and children and its 
lortro'Ui ora* .oil. Gratz assigns the hook to an 
adherent of the Maecabsean party, and, with the 
ingenuity of a special pleader, presents a great 
array of arguments to prove that Ahasuenis re- 
presents Antiochns (with some intentional vague- 
ness as to the identity of Ah. himself), and that 
the hook was intended to ap|)eal to those who, like 
the deputies to Tyre (2 Mac 4-®'*’”), were disposed 
to resist the king’s attempt to force them into idol- 
atry, although they had very little religion of their 
own, — hinting at the influences 'which they might 
bring to bear upon the king, and at a possible 
turn in the wheel of fortune, — much as the Bk. of 
Dn WB-H meant, a year or t'wo later, to tell upon the 
more devout (^asidim), who still believed in the 
possibility of direct divine interpositions. Kuenen 
and Comill find in it an echo of the same struggle 
(cf. 3®*® and 1 Mac 1^ 3^- after it was over (B.C. 
135), when religions heroism had given place to 
animosity and mde. Similarly, Zunz believes it to 
have been an Eastern reflex (c. B.C. 130) of the 
Maccabaean enthusiasm, and lays stress on the 
lateness and servility of lh(‘ Iji-grng"', as well as 
on the want of any ■*<' (■*;' 'rio;! o che Jewish 
community as a whole, Mordecai and Esther 
being the only Jews who are credited 'with any 
influence. But tho largurge, though late, is 
»ery far from i'\l!iliiiirig* t.'c stage represented 
by the Mishna ; * and as regards the supposed 
Maccabaean origin for the story, it must be 
remembered that even under the Pers. rule 
(Jos. c. L 22) there had been times when the 
Jews Bufiered persecution for their attachment to 
their faith. That the book was written by a 
Persian Jew may fairly be inferred from its tone 
and structure, not'vvithstanding Gratz’ denial that 
the use of Heb. for literary purposes was possible 
outside of Palestine, except during the Bah. 
Captivity. It is vain, however, to attempt to 
determine the authorship more particularly. The 
references to Mordecni’s writing m 9“"®* have given 
rise to the idea that he may have been the author ; 
but the peculiar'* ties of the passage, both in language 
and contents, stamp it as an interpolation or in- 
I.- o'-. perhaps Wrowed from 

k of Purim (v.“). Moreover, some of 

the fusions to Mordecai {e,q, 9*-^) preclude the idea 
of his being the writer. All that can be said with 
confidence is that it was 'written by a Jew con- 
nected with Persia, and full of the nationalist 
feeling of his time, the absence of rohgions nhia-c- 
olo^ being due partly to the dccdine in the 
spiritual life cf the nation, occasioned by centuries 
of exposure to heathen influences, leading to re- 
serve in the expression of religious sentiment, 
pardy to the secular character of the Feast of 
rurim associated with it, which rested on no 
dirine authority, and was marked by a gay con- 
vi'viality, variea with an occasional outburst of 
passion that was not favourable to religious 
solemnity. See further under PtritDl. 

* At tbe same time It must be admitted that, even after the 
Mishna style was formed, books in imitation of the 
style were '^ntten, otherwise Ec would have to he placed long 
after Simeh. 
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ESTHER (Apocryphal).— See preceding article. 

ESYELUS ^ cri5vo5os, AV Syelus) 

1 Es 18= JehieL— One of the rulers of the temple 
in Josiah’s time (2 Oh 35®). 

ETAM (D9T, possibly ‘place of birds of prey,’ 
from ‘bird of prey’)- — It is uncertain whether 
there may not have been two places so called 
in Judah. The town Etam (1 Ch 48*82) was 
in Simeon, near Eimmon. It may be the place 
fortified by Eehoboam (2 Ch 11®), though there 
noticed with Bethlehem and Tekoa. The Bock 
Etam ( Jg 158* ^^) was Samson’s refuge, and had in 
it a peculiar ‘ fissure ’ or ‘ cavern ’ (A V ‘ top ’). 

In the Talm. an Etam near Bethlehem is noticed 
(see Neubauer, Giog, ^ Talm*^ s.v»). These may 
represent three distinct sites. _ 1. Etam of 
Simeon is very clearly the ruin 'Aitiln near 
Eimmon of Simeon, on the hills N.W. of Beer- 
sheba. SWP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. 2. Etam 
near Bethlehem is represented by the present *Ain 
*Atdn, at the so-called Pools of Solomon (Eom. 
reservoirs connected with Pilate’s aqueduct to 
Jems.), the traditional site of the ‘ sealea fountain’ 
(Ca 412 ), identified by the Rabbis with N^htoah. 
SWF vol. iii. sheet xvii. 3. The Eock Etam is 
an undefined site, but may have been near Samson’s 
home at Zorah. There is a remarkable rocky hill 
to the E., on which the village Beit 'Atdb now 
stands, under which is a curious cavern in the rock. 
The change of B for M is not uncommon (cf. 
Timnah), and this is a possible site for Samson’s 
refuge. SWF vol, iii. sheet xvii. 

Litrrature.— -B esides the above, see /’■ i ' . 7 ; 

C • , J', ■ \ “T' r ’ ' ■ /'» 8 ■ ; 

1 . * / ‘ ■ ■*“■• ' ■' ; 
!■"*■, 1 , 1 , I ■!,/ 'u-iK/r,., 1 , '!■ r(, , .M. 

C. E. CONDER. 

ETHAM (D^K, LXX *O06/i, Ex 132® • Bovedv, Nu 
33®*’. The Coptic has eiredco/Hf Ex W 
and eBovSeu [Wilkins], e^ovBav [Sah. CiascaJ. LXa 
and (iop. omit Etham in Nu SS®). — The station at 
which the Israelites arrived after leaving Suceoth. 
It is described (Ex 132®, Nu SS®} as being ‘on the 
edge of the wilderness.’ This wilderness (called 
W. of Etham, Nu 33®, and W. of Shur, Ex I 522 ) was 
traversed by the Israelites after crossing the sea. 
It must therefore he east of the Isthmus of Suez, 
and Etham would be on its W. edge. If on leaving 
Egypt the Israelites went along Wady Tumilat 
[see feoDUS (Koute op), § L], they would make for 
the broad tract of dij ground to the N. of Lake 
Timsali, and the position of Etham would he where 
their route crossed the Egyp. frontier, i.e. in the 
neighbourhood of the modem Ismailia. Naville 

S laces Etliam here, hut explains the word as 
esignating the land of Atuma, which is mentioned 
in the papyr’us Anastasi vi. The land of Atnma 
there mentioned is generally supposed to be the 
land of Edom. See Pihahiboth and the Litera- 
ture under ExoDxrs (Eoute of), § ii. [Brugseh’s 
‘Exodus and the Egyptian Monuments’ may be 
read in English in vol. li. of the translation (1879) 
of hi&Bgypt under the FharaohSy or in New Ed. 
(1891, in one vol.) p. 318 ff.]. A. T. Chapmax. 

ETHAN 1 ‘The Ezrahite’ of 1 K 48« 
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and Ps 89 (title). In the first of these passages he 
is mentioned along with other contemporaries (?) 
of Solomon, who were all surpassed in wisdom by 
the Jewish monarch. In 1 Ch'2® he is said to have 
been a Judaean of the family of Zerah^ which is 
mob. another form of Ezrah (hence the . 'iilc 

Mzrahite), Instead of ‘the Ezrahite’ :: r'r*- Iv v‘:i 
proposed to render of 1 K 4®^ ‘ the native,’ Le, 
the in opposition to some of the other 

wise men named, who foreigners (Cheyne, Joh 
and Solomon^ p. 131). Th-’ f -( of Ps 89 to 

E. occasioned one of the t is - 1 ). Kabbinical 
exegesis. was connected with n*iTD (the east), 

then ‘the man from the east’ of Is 4P was inter- 
preted of Abraham, and Ethan the Ezrahite was 
identified with the patriarch, who thus became the 
author of the psalm (Driver, LOT p. xxxiii, n.), 
2. An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6^). In v.^^ he is 
called Joah. 3. The eponymous ancestor of a guild 
of temple-singers (mentioned along with Heman 
and Asaph in 1 Ch 6^ 15^^* etc.). Ili'^ gcnc.ilogy 
is traced by the Chronicler back to Mouni, {>rio of 
the sons of Levi. He is generally identified with 
Jeduthun. (See Jeduthun.) J. A. Selbib. 

ETHANIM ^LOafielv B, ^Adavelfi A, EthafUm, 

1 K 8^). See Time. 

ETHANUS, one of the ‘ swift scribes ’ who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14^). The name 
occurs in the MSS variously as Ecanus, Echanus, 
Elkana, etc. 

ETHBAAL ‘with Baal,’ i.e, enjoying 

his favour and protection ; ’leBe^daX B, ’lafidaX A, 
'leBBddk Luc.).-^Kmg of the Sidonians, and father 
of Jezebel wife of Ahab king of Israel (1 K 16^^). 

According to Jos,, Ittobaal (’I^6j3aXoy, E^dc&- 
paXos, i,e. ‘Baal is with him,’ a form of the 

name preferred by Thenius, Stade, etc.) was king 
of the I \ ! i}'!!*- ns*. STo (Aw^. vill. xiii. 1), and 
isstatr(i' '\i< n;; dor , 1 m, I .phesian to have been a 
priest of Astarte who attained to the throne by the 
murder of the usurper Phelles (C. i. 18). This 
identification with the Ethbaal of K is allowed by 
moderns. The Taylor cylinder, col. ii. 48, mentions 
a later king of Sidon of the same name ; Assyr. 
Tuba^lu (Schrader, COT, on Gn 10^®). 

C. F. Bitkney. 

ETHER (*Tpj;j), Jos 15^ 19*^. — ^A town of Judah 
noticed with llbnah, apparently near the plain of 
Phnistia, given to Simeon, and near Bimmon. The 
site is unknown. 

ETHICS.— The treatment of this subject is in- 
volved in a certain amount of difficulty, from the 
fact that while the ethical character of the whole 
Jewish dispensation is strongly and unmistakably 
marked, there is no ethical system, strictly so 
called, in the Bible at all. The ethical ideas, like 
the metaphysical ideas, underlie the histories, the 
I)rophecics, ‘the legislation, and the writings of the 
apostles; they are not deduced or criticised, hut 
asflumed as premises. For such a purpose as 
that of the present article they have to be ex- 
tracted and presented systematically; and there 
is always danger that when this is done some 
greater precision of deficiiion may be given to 
the ideas than they really i o-- - ■ d. 

There is another difficulty, eveu neater than 
this, which arises from the critical discussions 
recently raised over the authorship and date of 
hooks. This presses more hardly on the student 
of OT ideas than of Christianity. For even if the 
date of individual books of the NT be uncertain, 
the margin of uncertainty is comparatively narrow; 
and the period within w'hich they all must fall 
is, comparatively speaking, a short one. Hence 


critical questions may be neglected without any 
serious loss. But with the OT it is different. 
We can no longer take for granted the traditional 
order or date of the hooks; and, what is much 
more serious, the period within which they must 
all have been written is a very long one, so tiiat 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the ethical 
point of view can have sufiered no so: ions- 
It is obviously impossible to discuss the various 
critical questions by the way. We can only call 
attention to the part they play in the whole dis- 
cussion of our present subject, and then leave 
them aside. The plan of the present article is, 
then, to set forth the ethical ideas in the Bible, 
as far as possible, without reference to the literary 
history of the books, following such order as the 
subject itself seems to require. 

I. In the OT AND Apocrypha. — The first 
point requiring attention is one o'* '/ ■'rl i'^T'ort- 
ance, which will have decisive - ^ in 
regard to onr whole subject-matt« i . i i the 
partial exception (considered later) of the Sapien- 
tial Books, the whole of the Jewish Scriptures are 
under the sway of religion. The ruling idea of 
life was conditioned by the prevalent conception 
of God, and the peculiar relation in which the 
Jewish people stood towards Him. Hence the 
larger portion of the discussions with which othei 
ethical writings have made us familiar, has no 
place whatever in Jewish literature. Greek ethi- 
cal s[)C( iJj.! i-ui busied itself with the questions of 
the end oi li.'o, or the ideal order of life, or the 
nature of virtue, or the sanction of the moral 
law. But to the Jewish mind all these questions 
were prejudged by the peculiarly close relation 
of religion with life. The God they worshipped 
was to the Jews the source and the sanction of 
the moral law. Their moral evolution consisted 
in their gradual discovery of the full meaning of 
their primary ethical conviction. Their notion of 
the content of the ethical idea varied as time 
went on ; their history is, in a sense, reflected in 
their ethical evolution. Things which at one time 
were thought compatible with the due worship of 
God, cease to be thought so; but the general 
relation in which they stand to God remains un- 
disturbed: morality is, to them, the embodied 
will of God. 

It follows necessarily from this that there are, 
roughly speaking, two, and only two, (|ULSLioii-» for 
the Jewish moralists. (1) What coiidma <locs God 
command? (2) What conduct does God forbid? 
Why He ordains or prohibits one or another line 
of conduct does not matter to them. They are 
concerned only with the fact. The answers to 
these remoter questions may, to some extent, be 
revealed in the process of moral evolution, hut 
they are not of primary interest or importance. 
The central (jiic.-lion is that of the actual content 
of the divine law. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this theory 
of the moral law must exclude a people from 
any marked development in ethical matters. The 
most cursory glance, ]u)wc\ci, at the actual facts 
would destioy this suitposiuoii. The law of God 
is adapted to various si ages in the progress of the 
people, and enforces the morality characteristic of 
the stage at which they are. It is obvious that 
this must Ticces.»-aTily have been the case. If, as 
the Jews believed, (I'od Himself revealed the moral 
law to them, it must necessarily have been in 
terms which they could understand. It would 
have been idle, for instance, to promulgate to a 
nation, as yet only in the tribal siage of its exist- 
1 ri(‘c, a lav which assumed the existence of settled 
u-j*' Thus the conviction of the special 
I union of God with His people, and interest in 
I their moral life, affects the character of the evolu- 
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tion of ethical ideas, but does not prevent their 
real growth. 

(A) The Fmtateuch and the Eistorical Books, 
— The note of law is struck in the account 
of Paradise and the Fall. In this story we have 
all the elements of the ethical idea as it presented 
itself to the Jews. God gave a command which 
man disobeyed. In like manner the sin Avhich 
led to the Flood was disobedience or rebellion 
against God. The law of muider, enacted after 
the Flood has disappeared, is given as a definite 
act of ’•■‘g’'-''-' on the part of God (Gn In 

the II . 0 vcj ■ sin of Sodom is represented as 
an outrage upon God ; and the destruction of the 
cities as the judgment of God. When we reach 
the times of AbraJiam the same phenomena appear 
in a more complex form. The intercourse between 
God and man, of which the covenant after the 
Flood was typical, is concentrated and intensified 
in the relation of God wth Abraham. A demand 
is made for a more complete and detailed obedi- 
ence; and the rite of circumcision has a special 
significance assigned to it. The special covenant 
is based on the readiness of Abraham to accept 
the guidance of God ; cf . Gn 17^* ^ ‘ The Lord 
appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I am God 
Aiia'ghty: walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
And I will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly.' The 
same idea of a covenant is snstained throughout 
the whole history between Abraham and Moses ; 
the people are regarded as standing in a t (c il'ar 
relation to God, and bound by it to '(in, t> hms 
of conduct. The protection and interest of God 
in the chosen family is represented as a thing 
which they are bound to cherish with the greatest 
care, and it is implied throughout f b.-it ihi* a-’inr go- 
ment is part of a larger scheme. The sin of Esau 
consists m the neglect of this covenanted right of 
access to God ; and the blessing of Jacob consists 
in his fitness to be the vehicle of the covenant- 
relation, rather than in any commendation be- 
stowed npon his o^vn character. 

Whatever may be the literary history of the 
books in which this story is preserved, there is 
no doubt that it represents the belief of the Jewish 
people, and, that bcin^ so, it characterized their 
ethical ideas. But it is important to notice also 
the area of moral action covered by the commands 
of God. We have already noticed the prohibition 
of murder, and the condemnation of Sodom. Apart 
from these, the n'C’idily {•()/!.'.N-,yent with the stage 
of civilization fo for ai'.ainod is implicitly per- 
mitted. There is no condemnation of polygamy ; 
the fraud of Abraham upon Ahimelech is not con- 
demned, though its uselessness is di^phiyta by the 
action of God; and, in like maniier, .Jacob fraud 
upon Isaac is shown to he unprofitable by the 
fact of his exile. ^ At the same time the witness 
of God is sought in order to preserve the validity 
of treaties (Gn 26^^*), and His worship is regarded 
m distinct from that of many other deities. There 
is little sign at present of any elaborate moral 
reform dofiendiiig on the covenant-relation ; and 
morality or the people as it is described is 
srrictly governed by principles which prevail in 
tile parnarclial stage. What is new and has the 
germs of much of the future development in it, is 
the intensification of the idea of the tribal God. 
The relation asserted between God and the family 
of Abraham is peculiarly close and far-reaching 
in its character; and the ground is prepared for 
the substitution of a moral for a physical or tribal 

I basis of the covenant. 

i ^ The next stage in the history as it is presented 
in the OT books is marked by the Levitical Ugis’ 
lafhn. It is^ here, probably, that the difficulties 
caused by critical discussions reach their highest 


point. In pursuance of our plan we shall describe, 
lirst, the facts <■" ' • ' - J s they stand, and 

reserve such ■. is space for, ol 

the bearing of criticism upon the matter. Under 
the head of the Mosaic lcg*'-latlou have to con- 
sider the Decalogue, the ?rics:ly Cede, and the 
Deuteronomio exposition of law. This 

will involve a brief consideration of the meaning 
and character of Sacrifice, and the meaning of Sin. 

Of the Decalogue it is not necessary to say 
much. We need only call attention to the fact 
that it consists of two distinct parts; one con- 
taining prohibitions (‘oui cnririg man's relations to 
God, the other dealing more directly with ordinary 
social questions. The DecjJog no throws compara- 
tively little light on ilie condition of society at 
the time of its promulgation. It deals with acts 
forbidden before, such as murder and idolatry; 
but its last three sections imply the existence of 
a settled mode of life different from that of the 
patriarchal family. Theft, false witness, and 
covetous desire belong to a social state in which 
there existed within the social whole various 
houses or families holding property. The ])roce'*s of 
^vvoikl(tji6s must have taken place ; but heyond T'liis 
there is nothing that can be said definitely. It is, 
however, important to notice that the command- 
ments come with the imprimatur of God upon 
them, and that the covenant-relation is alluded 
to in the jncfatoiy verse as it stands in Ex 20^: 
*I am the Loud tliy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.* 

The Priestly Code consists of a number of regu- 
lations which are largely ceremonial in character. 
The laws of ceremonial uncleanneas and other 
kindred matters ai(i prcci-cly defined; the great 
occasions of the cccli^^i.asiical year are ordained, 
and the ritual due to them established. Further, 
the various types of sacrifice are described, the 
occasions on which they are to be performed, and 
the method of • • ‘hem. In regard to 

the whole of , ' we need only for 

our present purpose to call attention to two points. 
In the first place, it is important to observe that 
the wnole order is rested upon the covenant - 
relation with God, and, more than this, that the 
character of God is placed in definite connexion 
with the rules laid down. The holiness of God 
rei^uires this elaborate ceremonial order to pre- 
serve it from the contamination of hasty and 
unfit intruders, and to retain the condition of 
fli(- p((\r*\‘ at a level high enough to enable them 
;o 11 . -'e llinr covenant privileges. This is proved 
by the refrain which recurs at intervals in the 
course of Leviticus — *I am the Lord'; and by 
such marked phrases as the following: 'Ye shall 
not prof one my holy name ; but I will be hallowed 
among the children of Israel; I am the Lord 
which hallow you, that brought you out of the 
land of E^pt to be your God ; I am the Lord ' 
(Lv But, in the second place, it is no 

Ic.ss impoi ■* md to notice the extraordinarily limited 
111 oral 1 ,'uige of the laws enacted. In Lv 6 there 
IS a short list of moral delimpiencies which req^uire 
the ntoncmeiit of a guilt olfering. These consist 
chiefly of broken pledge and other forms of dis- 
honest dealing. Besides this there are sacrifices 
oidamed for sms of ignorance ; 'If any one shall 
sin unwittingly, in any or the things which the 
Lord hath commanded not to he done, and shall 
do any one of them ; and if the anointed priest 
shall sin so as to bring guilt upon tl ■ j ; 1 ' 
(Lv 4^*). If we are mstified in ■■ ■ *1 - 'i! 
command to the legislation which appears in 
Exodus, it will include a certain number of other 
moral delinquencies. Thus, besides the Deca- 
logue, iheie are regulations concerning assault 
and murder, the proper treatment of slaves, the 
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relations of parents and children, jrid -{‘'‘ciallv 
concerning idol- worship and magic. k s i i‘cse 

tiiore are ordinances referring to lost property; 
the duty of actiyely aiding the restoration of 
straying animals is inculcated ; the poor are re- 
memhered, and severe condemnations passed upon 
those who judge unjustly. The service for the 
Day of Atonement is |)laced in close connexion 
with the unwarranted intrusion of the sons of 
Aaron into the presence of the Lord (Lv 16^), and 
is apparently intended to do away with ceremonial 
breaches of the covenant - relation, though the 
ritual would lend itself easily to a deeper mean- 
[ng. See Atonement (Day of). 

The legislation lu the Book of Deuteronomy, as 
it stands at present, covers a good deal of the 
ground of the preceding books. It repeats and 
further develops laws elsewhere laid down. There 
is the same rigorous condemnation of idolatry, the 
same care for justice and equality between man 
and man, and the like. But there is a more pro- 
nounced insistence on the moral character of (Jod, 
and the close relation of God to the people in view 
of His moral character. He is • 

demanding exclusive worship, but so- 
and long-suffering (Dt 7^), caring not only for the 
people of His choice, but also in a special degree 
for the fatherless and stranger. The characteristic 
feature of Dt is that which it is now the fashion 
to call its parenetie tone ; it goes so far, indeed, 
as to find a spiritual meaning for circumcision as 
opposed to that which is purely ceremonial. 
Moreover, the relation of the people to God is 
presented in a more spiritual manner; the ‘first 
great commandment of the law,’ ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with aU thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind,’ is in Dt 6®.* 

It has seemed hardly consistent with the subject 
of the present article to go into any preciseness of 
detail as regards the Pent, h / :h);i. Enough, 

however, has been said to (' n liu* truth of 
the position maintained at the outset, that morality 
for the Jew meant that which God had commanded ; 
immorality, that which God forbade. It is obvious 
that the Bk. of Dt takes a slightly different view 
of moral life from that which is expounded in Lv. 
The laws concerning the functions of judges 
( 1218 . the kingly office (IT^^’^®), the single central 
shrine, and the killing of animals for food (12^®), 
clearly mjmU m ■*!!!'(% either in fact or in anticipa- 
tion, tl (‘ po- .ion of a settled nation. Similar 
cases might be quoted from the earlier books. 
But wEereas in Lv the largest portion of the I'took 
concerns the ritual order in the land of Canaan, 
the Bk. of Dt is chiefly concerned with the 
religious effect upon the people. 

0 ! i'‘, *, . ’ i..( i( i- r'( ‘ ’ ,! !i i s , ’ ’ ’0 

tllJ . - I !i Jl' ‘ ‘ I, • ' 

selves. Tue law and the ntual of sacnlice, the importance 
griven to ceremonial pollution, the practices connected with the 
avenger of blood, the use of the lex tal%onis, the levirate law of 
marriage, the use of the ordeal, are all of them archaic in char- 
acter, and must have survived into later Judaism out of an 
ar ' ‘ < M - 0 ... , 

p- ■ ! ■ \< .1 ‘ I .. 'I ' - p 

pr.ip'irv III i ■ ;; iia.. !i(i 1.,-: It is therefore reasonable to 
s'.iTi;' .'C i ij : o:i or oiMcs among the Jews followed 

POT' I "'r \i\o 1 10 ‘‘■inie oourne as u ‘s o't' r i- 
nations. Havmg been first express «l ii m-,*. .w- , i- i » 

those of early humanity all the woiM ok r, i u ■ • i..!\ 
moral elements ■ ' ■■*>.,* - • - 

ideas, and tooh ■ ‘ in . ■> . ■ . . . 

religious polity of Judaia. It has soineinnos been mamtainod 
that the elaborate cenmoriial is a subsequent development to 
the more spiritual attitude of Deuterouomy. This is surely 
inconsistent with the teaching of anthropology. The more 
spiritual conceptions rise naturally out or the less spiritual; 
the moral truth breaks loose from the half-savage practice in 
which it was enshrined. It is almost inconceivable that this 
order should be reversed; and that the mmd of the nation 
should have passed from a lofty spiritual conception of life to 

* The second, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, occurs 
In Lv 1918. 


one that beIong« * . ■ ' ‘ ■ t' : ' ' ' '’t buried 

in matter. Tr.e ■ < f . . is that 

God takes command over life as a whole, and, while the actual 
condition of the people is left unaltered, the way is prepared for 
further progress The fundamental ideas as to ard wTong 
■ ' ' * ■ of communicating with :he nauonal Goa 

and materialise the . ■ . . « -jo ■ , . ci , o 

God.* 

It has often been observed that the mdicationa 
cf the opt 1 .;' 'or* c/ I hr* Lovitical law are rare, if 
T.oipbog-* f-on-L.\*- ('".I . in the historical books, 
it is certainly true that the supremacy of the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, and then later at Jems., falls 
cou-Mt r,* bly short of the unique sanctity ascribed 
ir ‘'w l.'.v uo the central shrine of J". Further, 
there are no records of the celebration of the legal 
feasts till the time of the later kings. It is plain 
that the worship of J" had not established its hold 
upon the common people ; they are continually 
liable to defections to the gods of neighbouring 
races. Moreover, the unity of the people is hardly 
attained ; there are obviously differences of opinion 
and interest between various tribes. These facts 
and others like them have boon qi.o'i <1. ror‘-o*i,‘ 1 ly 
enough, as bearing on the i CM’y in- oiy oi liio 
books of the law. They do not affect what has 
been said above as to the archaic character of 
many of the legal enactments. And we may say 
even more than this. The records contained in 
the historical books are the records of a people 
emerging from the tribal state into that of national 
life. The ri p:io’ - of such a state of things 
underlie th * j ( • i» i <n' -'ael ; they are displayed in 
the wars of extermination which form a somewhat 
repellent feature (to modern eyes) in the history 
of the invasion of Canaan, and in Samuel’s de- 
nunciation of the Amalekites ; they appear in the 
attitude of the Jews towards the gods of the 
I! ‘'j' ’ 0 :: I’l,* tribes, still more noticeably in such a 
• , I . of the Levite and his concubine ( Jg 

19. 20), or that of Micah the Tplira’nitc {il. 17. IS). 

The means by which ihe change U <*: isi, 

to a large extent, the m!*i notion of iho 
It is this that prevents til e .'•i.qianj ne action of {ius 
separate tribes, and develops the idea of a justice 
which is due to an individual, as opposed to the 
tribal notion according to which the tribe, not the 
individual, is the unit. At the same time it is 
clear that J" is regarded as the protector of moral 
rights. David, for instance, commends Abigail 
for preserving him from the sin agr.'i 'l 'Ikj Lord 
that reckless vengeance implies \J S -J-'i '■). The 
eating of blood is a sin against J" (1 S 14®®) ; there 
is, to use a modern phrase, a taboo upon the shew- 

I bread offered to J";+ and other cases might be 

I quoted showing Ci >b evidence is lacking 

I lor a complete -.n • .(,*1 snah as 

is described in the Pent., n»uc:i o.^ u:e UgislaUon 
embodied therein (and therefore the morality 
implied by it) dates from a time in which these 
social ideas prevailed. 

i {B) The Prophetical Literature, — ^We must now 
turn to the prophets and endeavour to estimate 
the importance of their work in the ethical di-velop- 
meiil of I-iael. They are nghlly idcnnliod with 
the higher moral progress of the people ; hut it is 
necessary in dealmg with them, more even than 
with any of the other OT authors, to remember 
that their writings are occasional and not system- 
atic. They deal with the condition of the people 
as it appears to them, they comment on the vices 
which arrest their attention, and they give special 
weight to the effect of these lines of conduct on 
the field of politics. 

* Ct Lv im 20H Dt 12 M etc. 

t It ia not accurate to say, witk Wellhausen {JProleg. p, 181, 
Eng. tr.), that there is no distinction between holy and unholy in 
the matter of the shew-breadL 
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The cycle of ideas in which the move 

is much the same in outline, o.' course 

some ^eak more precisely and fully than others. 

{a) The most conspicuous feature in their moral 
doctrine is their sense of the union of the nation 
with God, and the interest of God in the moral 
dc/elcp:ru of men. Condemnations of idolatry 
a*’<? o. iul forms of defection from the proper 
allegiance to God are frequent in the prophetic 
books. The nation is described under the figure 
of a bride, bound by the to J", and 

continually breaking it. iiiis appears in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Hot?; it will not be neces^ry to quote 
passages in illustration of so familiar a phrase. 


various forir.s of luxury and extravagance, especi- 
ally drunkenness. These do not take us much 
btyo \u the ich.iLS which appear in the earliest 
i 0 ^' s " i a ■ . < ): i . T i ■ (i development is to be found rather 
in x\‘L <':ppi;u)t;on of the ideas which have already 
prevailed^ ana in the appearance of some of the 
problems which necessarily belong to moral life. 
Thus the theory of evil receives some considera- 
tion. We have seen that the ceremonial legis- 
lation referred largely to ceremonial pollutions. 
It may possibly have been due to this association 
that the presence of evil was treated as a taint 
which afiected others besides the actual sinner. 
On the other hand, holiness or r'J 'c 
was also icgjtii'ed as a state which was efiectual 
as a p J/r; t «{. Thus in 

Abraham’s i • . '■{!<{- ‘i . s"; i he presence 

of righteou' r; » Jic " /•- reason for 

suspending.. c<,< ;i ‘ •(» ..m I Gomorrah. 

There is, of course, a real moral dilficnlty con- 
tained in this doctrine. It must be remembered 
that evil is inseparably connected by tlie J ewjs with 
acts of rebellion, i.e, with individual self-will and 
disobedience. If, therefore, others who have not 
taken part in the sin are involved in its con- 
sequences, it is obvior.^ tliat a sorioua qucMIon 
must be raised as to t lie dcliuii lon of re.s]'\)n'>iliil ty, 
and the relation of Tcsi'on>il)ilUy lo W'^e 

find in Is a sense of the pol!ur.:rig efiect of the 
presence of evil. Thus in the account of his call 
to the prophetic work (6*) he says ; * Woe is me, 
for I am undone ; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean lips,’ 
Isaiah expresses the general effect of evil in the 
people, and iS influence upon him- 
self. It is, . 1 t r, a i* . doctrine of the OT 

that the ^ilt of sin extends to those who are con- 
nected with the sinner, as is expressed in the 
second commandment. These ideas mve rise to 
several lines of moral speculation. In the first 
the sense of individual responsibility is 
^eji^tly strengthened, so that we find in Ezk a 
definite restriction or correction of the princmle 
laid down in the Decalogue. Thus (ch. 18^), *The 
soul that sinneth, it sh^l die: the son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son ; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.’ 
This position is carried out on the side of virtue 
also ; the presence even of the three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, shall not avail to suspend 
judgment upon a sinful city (Ezk 14^^), nor shall 
righteou«?ness at one tinic jjrevent judgment if a 
soul relapse into wickedness (Ezk 33^®^-)- Responsi- 
bility belongs to the individual soul for actual 
things done, and for nothing else. 

On the other hand, the prevalence of evil and 
the imcertain incidence of affliction absolutely 
prevent the adoption of the view that each man 
IS punished simply for his own sins. Evil enters 
far too deeply intx> the constitution of things to be 


explained on these terms. Hence we find in la 
and elsewhere the view expressed that God works 
through evil, and leads men to higher things 
This notion is involved in the idea of visitation * 
it gives meaning to the metaphor of the rejining 
fre ; and it expresses itself in the doctrine of the 
faithful remnant. These are they on whom suffer- 
ing and trouble have done their proper work ; they 
have learnt the lessons which God was teaching 
them. This conception reaches a climax in Is 63. 
The boldness in language, which is so characteristic 
of the prophets, is nowhere more noticeable than 
in some isolated statements to be found on th^ 
subject of evil. Not content with T ^ the 

E robationary functions of it in the ' ■ der, 

otb Amos and Deutero-Isaiah speak of it as the 
direct efiect of God’s action. ‘ Shall evil befall a 
city, and the Lord hath not done it ? ’ Am 3®. ‘ I 

form the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, 
and create evil ; I am the Lord that doeth all 
these things,’ Is 45^. These passages, in which 
‘evil’ has not the moral sense but calamity,’ 
‘misfortune,’ are not inconsistent with the con- 
demnation of sin ascribed to God, and with His 
character as elsewhere described. Their real aim. 
is to express in the sharpest form the absolute 
supremacy of God over the whole course of things. 

(6) A second point in regard to which the pio- 
phetic attitude is fairly consistent is the contrast 
between ceremonial performance and real morality. 
The emphasis laid by the ,■ «», I ' i.' m the moral 
law, the growing sense of • » ■■■ - of God, the 
comparative lack of moral reference in the cere- 
monial legislation, are factors in this development. 
Sacrifice in various parts of the world has tended 
to pass from an act of communion into an act of 
commerce. Instead of being a means of reopening 
I intercourse that bad in some way become sus- 
I pended, it is a process of barter by which some- 
thing valuable is given up or destroyed in order 
to secure some gain. Further, the tendency to 
polytheism — so rife in Paleslino diiung the time 
of the kings — rests upon an r-'iimpLion that it is 
worth while to make friends with a variety of 

f ods in hopes of benefits to be received from them. 

‘his theory, as well as the other, is inconsistent 
alike with the ceremonial law as we now read it, 
and with doctrine of God, In pro- 
portion, . ■ sense of moral conditions 

to communion with God prevailed over every 
other, it became necessary to insist on the in- 
adequacy of sacrifice in itself as a means of re- 

i; _ • ^ 1 _ 


Mic (ch. 2), Zee (7®), and many other places, 
and in a most elaborate form in II Is (58). In all 
these, the close relation of J" to His people, their 
sinfulness and His hatred of sin, are the basal 
assumptions. It is the sense of the failure of 
material means of intercourse, and the difficulty 
of the more spiritual view of moral life, that gives 
force to the whole doctrine of salvation. The 
moral character of God was itself an assertion that 
evil was not final. If the means at hand of getting 
rid of it were inadequate, God Himself must take 
measures to remove it. The one thing certain is 
that it cannot remain unmodified ; the holiness of 
God forbids this. Hence w’e find God continual] y 
represented as longing to pardon — rising up early 
and sending His ‘ 'i"' i en may come 

back to their alleg u ■ r, j I I:« the blessings 
of the covenant-union. The two ideas are here 
held together — the separation from God caused by 
sin — the prospect of forgiveness^ from the side of 
God, It would take us into the region of theology, 
pure and simple, if we discussed this matter 
further; but it is impossible to avoid reference to 
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it, as it is the characteristic feature of the ethics 
of the prophets, and is perhaps an inevitable 
result of the peculiarly theological tone of the 
ethical thought of Israel. 

It has already been observed that the ordinary 
list of virtues and vices in the prophets falls 
roughly under the same heads as those in the 
law.^ They are vices or virtues connected with 
the intercourse of man with man ; in other words, 
thev are political rather than ethical, in the 
narrower sense. They belong to the political 
activity of the prophets, and express their influence 
upon the ordinary life of the State. 

There are, besides these, certain other conditions 
mentioned from time to time which are more 
purely subjective. ^ Such is the peace which comes 
to those who are in true union with God, which 
the wicked can never share. But these are not 
the most frequent types of virtue. Tor these and 
such conditions we must go to the Psalms. 

{C) The Psalms really require a treatise to 
themselves to set forth their ethical contents 
adequately. They have formed men's devotional 
handbook for century after century ; and this, in 
spite of the fact that they are full of national feel- 
ing, and are unmistakably Jewish. There are 
frequent allusions in them to the situation of the 
Jewish people in politics or warfare ; they must 
have been written, in many cases, like tne pro- 
phecies, in close connexion with various political 
events. Yet their T( j! ■•( o is never exhausted. 
They have the <■'■! i j'n to perpetuity, that 
they regard the current history in the light of the 
permanent principles that underlie all history and 
aU life, and that they present these in the form of the 
highest poetry. The Psalmists see in the events 
of their own day the manifestation of the divine 
laws, and it is often this aspect of them alone 
which they present. Hence the task of dating the 
Psalms is no easy one ; the particular immediate 
event is often lost in the sense of the universal 
laws, the working of which it displays. In this 
connexion, as before in this article, we must dis- 
claim any intention of discussing or deciding the 
dates of the individual psalms, and confine our- 
selves to a general presentation of the moral indi- 
cations in the book as a whole. 

As before in Jewish writings, we have to notice 
the decisive way in which the character of God is 
represented as the rule for the character of man. 
A very sfr Iking ('\pression is given to this prin- 
ciple mlN .JlV): ‘ With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful ,* with the perfect man thou 
wilt show thyself perfect ; with the pure thou wilt 
show thyself pure; and with the perverse thou 
wilt show thyself froward.' The reference of all 
this is put beyond question by the next verse : ‘ For 
thou wilt save ' I i > }' ; but the haughlv 

eyes thou wilt h ■ Ps 

and many other passages). Here, therefore, in 
the most decisive way, the character of God is 
represented as the moral ideal. If we ask, further, 
for greater detail in regard to this divine char- 
acter, we find many points of contact with the 
books already considered. It is a commonplace 
throughout the Psalms that God has a fiery hatred 
of evil. This is especially displayed in a hatred of 
all forms of oppression. ‘ For the spoiling of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, now- will I arise, 
saith the Lord ' (12®). ‘ Depart from evil, and do 

f ood ; seek peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the 
<ORD are toward the righteous, and his ears are 
open unto their cry. . . . The righteous cried, and 
the Lord heard, and delivered them out of all 
their troubles. The Lord is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of a 
contrite spirit' (34^^'^®). It is probably this care 
for the poor that leads, both in the Ps and Dt, to 


the condemnation of usury (Ps 15®) and of un- 
righteous judgment (Ps 82 }. But the 

Psalmists take us much il-j.u this con- 

demnation of wickedness. God is represented as 
a God of loving-kindness — that is, looking with 
interest and love upon mankind. It is this char- 
acter which, if the phrase may be used, accounts 
for and is expressed in the special intimacy be- 
tween the Lord and His people. * The earth is full 
of the hj\ of the Lord’ (Ps 33®): 
it is ‘ in the muitituae of the loving-kindness ' of 
God that the Psalmist goes to the temple (Ps S’") : 
‘ He^ showeth loving-kindness to his anointed, to 
David, and to his seed for evermore’ (Ps 18'^°). 
The merciful nature of God shows itself in two 
directions : in forgiveness and in judgment. The 
two are not apparently regarded as incompatible. 
He is full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy (Ps 103®). * If thou. 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared’ (Ps 130®'^). At the same 
time, upon those who work wickedness, the judg- 
ment of God falls severely and relentlessly. ‘ Thou 
settest them in slippery places ; thou casteth them 
down to destruction’ (Ps 73^® etc.). 

The character of God as thus described forms 
the model of the true follower of J". His central 
motive is that of love and adoration to God j but, 
at the same time, he so far identifies himself with 
the cause of God that he too bums with anger 
against the wicked. This is partly the explana- 
tion of the tone of unmodified hatred that 
pervades certain psalms (esp. 69. 109). It is not 
merely the annoyance of a person whose will is 
crossed, and 'who vents himself in petulant cursing 
of those who stand in his way. It is the wrath of 
the person who feels that God’s cause is attacked 
through him, and who is persecuted by the powers 
of evil. Such a condition is no doubt a perilous 
one; but it is important to observe that these 
psalms by no means stand alone. The echo of 
conflict pervades the whole book. The course of 
this world is largely afiected by the presence of 
sin and unfaithfulness. The followers of God are 
not by any means in the majority ; nor do they 
always prevail against their enemies. They pass 
through times of oiqiiC'-iioii, of menace, of per- 
secution ; they are iJic vicLiiiia of treachery in the 
house of friends ; they sec tho ungodly in apparent 
prosperity, and the holy tliir’g-^ ol God defiled and 
insulted. This condition of the world produces 
the fury against the enemies of God, already men- 
tioned, together with some other remarkable con- 
ditions of mind. It is to this — the apparent 
triumph of the enemy — that 'we must assign the 
sense of being forsaken by God Himself which 
appears in Ps 22 ; to this also is to be traced the 
piiIi]oxit,\ of mind as regards the providence of 
God wiih'li appears in Ps 73. The moods in which 
this problem is approached vary greatly. At times 
it produces deep depression, almo-i dc'-pnlr; at 
times it it» treated (as in Ps 37) and 

quiet triumph. But it is important, for it is to 
the Je'wish mind the fundamental problem of 
ethics, to account for the lack of apparent balance 
between a man’s lot and the life he leads. The 
idea of the probationary value of sufieiing appears 
in some places; but the full discussion of the 
problem belongs rather to the Sapiential Books 
than to the Psalms. 

It woxdd not, however, be true to suppose that 
all the evil in the world is due to the action of the 
enemies of God. There are in many places signs 
that sinfulness is regarded as a trouble that 
touches even ' ’ ■ ■ ' 1 It erects a barrier between 

the soul and i ;»,■ ■■ ■ sacrifices and burnt-ofier- 

ings are powerless to break down. In one place 
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(Ps 51°) it seems to "be regarded as affecting the 
actual birth of men. The man stands in solitary 
responsibility before God (49^ 5P) ; and the essence 
of sin consists in not having the heart right 
(78®). Together with this sense of :».* (■*■* •' and 
weakness may be classed the yearn . ^ \ ' God 

which marks Fs 42, and the passionate enthusiasm 
for the service of God which appears in Pss 119 
and 84. 

There would be no ' ictendin" largely 

this account of the : ' . of the Psalms; 

but the space at our disposal does not permit it. 
We therefore can only point out here tlie general 
character of the whole book. It is e^s^entially a 
book of reflective devotion. The whole of life is 
viewed from the point of view of the worship of 
and intercourse with J". It never reaches the 
point of ethical theory, even in regard to the 
ethical problem noticed above. The solution, so 
far as any is ofiered, is always spiritual and 
religious, and not nhilosophioal. 

(i>) The Sapiential Books — It is in these only 
that we find v' y i Ih*.' f ’ ; " ’ y " " 

the Jews; an<; 

a restricted I a. .\s -i 'j ■ *[)• ‘dilation 

begins in the proverbial form; the first moral 
were men who spoke proverbs. These 
intellectual +o the wise king 

Solomon, who was wiser r’lau J.' *'j i. the Ezrahite, 
and Heman, and Caleol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol . . . and who spake three thousand pro- 
verbs (1 K 4®^*). These proverbs, if we may judge 
from the Bk. of Pr as we have it, were of a some- 
what utilitarian tone. They started with the 
assumption that virtue leads to '' otIJI} '•uc< and 
happiness; and they dwelt on ihi'S 7»lnt'or' wiiL 
various degrees of insistence. They were maxims 
of ordinary prudence, rather than speculations as 
to ultimate moral problems, and the religious view 
of all these questions was somewhat left on one 
side. Moral practice is still closely allied with 
the fear of the Lord, but its natural outcome is 
expected to appear in the form of worldly pros- 
perity, Thus 3®* ‘ Honour the Lord with thy 

substance, and with tlie first-fiuiits of all thine 
increase ; so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy fats shall overflow \vith new wine.^ The 
reflections upon life which fill up the larger 
portion of the book are also somewhat subdued xn 
enthusiasm, and seem to lack in some degree high 
moral inspiration. But it must not be supposed 
that commonplace utilitarian reflections are the 
sum of the contents of the Sapiental Books. It is 
to these that we must trace the development of 
two of the most striking of all the ethical figures 
of the OT — ^the Wise Man and the Fool. The wise 
man is he whose life is orderly and well arranged 
— the man who follows the law of the Lord. The 
fool is he who is self-willed and sinful, and whose 
life therefore lacks principle, and fails to attain 
success, A large portion of the antitheses in the 
Bks. of Pr and Sir present the contrasted pictures 
of these two characters. They are seen in various 
relations of life ; but the essence of the two char- 
acters lies in their different relation to the law of 
the Lord; for the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of knowledge (Pr 1^, Sir ‘All 

wisdom is the fear of the Lord, and in all wisdom 
is the Jo*"' (ri l.'sw’ (Sir 19=^). The grossest 

forms ■) r. -u:, as well as the less im- 

pressive, are regaided as acts of folly (see esp. Pr 
7*^=^, and comp. Pr 10®-® 13^° 14®*® etc.). It is 
noticeable that the nature of wisdom and of folly 
consists, not in an accurate intellectual knowledge 
of things, but in a prudent or imprudent ordering 
of life. The wise man shows his wisdom hy his 
right choice, his far-seeing plans, his control of 
passion, and avoidance of all ‘-.cli-assertion. The 


fool is he who does the exact opposite of all these 
things. See Fool. 

It is this notion of a wise ordering of practical 
life which reappears in the far mor ■ ‘j 
conception which we owe to these = 

wisdom of God. This is conceived partly as an 
attribute of God, partly as a counsellor standing, 
as it were, by the throne of God. to 

the latter view, which appears in some or the 
finest passages in these books, "wisdom was the 
counsellor and helper of God in the creation of the 
world (Pr 8, cf. Wis 10, Job 28^® etc.), and has been 
conspicuously embodied in the law (Sir 24^). 
Wisdom is the power that guides the history of 
man, and has watched over that of the chosen 
people (cf. Wis 10^°^*). Hence the previous con- 
nexion between morality and \\isdom is explained, 
Man’s wisdom consists in following out the em 
bodied wisdom of God in the law. 

This particular character of the divine wisdom 
brings us back to the consideration of the problems 
whicn, as has been already pointed out, appear in 
the Psalms. The problem of the true relation of 
virtuous action or righteousness is set forth, a? 
in a tragedy, in the Bk. of Job. The author 
empha‘'i/b'^ ihc fact that Job was free from all 
blame in the truest and strictest sense. He bewails 
his misery — the cruel change of fortune which 
comes upon him; but in it all ‘he sinned not.’ 
He neither rejected the verdict of his conscience, 
which acquitted Mm of ■ * * • ■ J ’ nor called in 
question lie -iiprerMe j ■■ i 'p ■. In this he 
proves -iijUTioE ur popular opinion on such 
matters, as it is represented in the utterances of 
the friends. And the justification of his attitude 
is found in the answer of J" out of the whirlwind, 
the point of which consists in the assertion of the 
variety and inysteriousness of the activity of God. 
The q^uestion is not solved by any philosophical 
formula, but is referred simply to the nature of 
God Himself. 

In the Bk. of Ec we find a much more gloomy 
point of view. In this case the obscurity of the 
whole matter presses very hard upon the author’s 
mind. He is impressed with the apparent futility 
and lack of coherence in the life of man ; he can 
see no purpose served and no object attained by 
the pursuit of "wisdom, or the indulgence of pleasure, 
01 tno enjoyment of high place. Evorythiiig ]\o< 
under the doom of vanity ; there is no piolil uri'lcr 
the ,i!i -- no ‘Oi-r that endures, and can satisfy 
man’s desire for the enduring. Under these 
circumstaru^'5 he aiqn'oaclio* the form of ochicnl 
thoughtuh.f li inii'oatrn i-j cjilledpc'—Kni-’n 

Indeed he only falls short of it in so far as he finds 
the good of man in the giim adherence to the com- 
mandments of God (if Ec 11^ be genuine). 

In both these works the general view of the life 
of man is closely akin to that which we have had 
occasion to notice before. It is noted (Job 1°) that 
Job rose up early in the morning and offered burnt- 
offerings according to the number of them all {i.e. 
his family), ‘ for Job said, It may be that my sons 
have sinned, and renoimced God in their hearts.’ 
He deemed it necessary to pro"rid'' u , ; in ' in- 
advertences of this sort as regards Loi., , ■ d this 
of course adds to the impression of his complete 
"virtue. ^ In later chapters we find the usual 
emph^is laid upon the protection of the poor, and 
the wickedness of oppression (cf. ch. 24. etc.), 
upon purity (ch. 31), and justice (29^®). In like 
manner, oppression is one of the things which 
attracts the attention of tlui preacluT (Ec 'P'®), a- 
well as the vanity of the ellbits of the righteous., 
when death comes and cuts short all that he is 
planning to achieve. 

We may now review briefly the drift of this very 
imperfect sketch of the ethical ideas of the OT, 
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It seems that the central feature of OT morality is 
that it is religious ; it is grafted on to the national 
faith and worship. But this must not be taken to 
imply that the ceremonial order was indissolubly 
bound up with the moral ideas ; the various sacri- 
fices, and the like, are, on the whole, held apart 
from the definite scheme (so far as there is one 
traceable) of virtues and vices. It would be truer 
to say that the ceremonial order and the ethical 
code are two co-ordinate <lc’. Cop’* out" of the one 
principle — the holiness oi J ' The character of 
God was the final rule of the life of man, and the 
archaic details of sacrificial purification were filled 
with this - ' ^ ^ eat holiness of God 

demanded :v ^ ^ ■ ‘ On the other hand, 

the general impression left upon the mind by the 
history of the people and the reflections upon their 
life is one of considerable simplicity. The acts 
condemned, the ideals commended, belong to a 
simple condition of society. Acts 
. . oppression are the chief burden of 
denunciation ; the tendency is manifest to exact 
usurious interest; and there are some few other 
forms of sin noticed, such as drunkenness and 
impurity. But the real depth and value of Jewish 
moral teaching is found, not in the p^olitical or 
social sphere, but in Tii; n lliioK'- life. It is in the 
Psalms and in those o- or tlie Prophets which 

come nearest in tone lo ilic that we find 

the permanent and supreme value of the Jewish 
notion of life. Varieties of religious emotion and 
aspiration such as we find in these forms are pos- 
sible only to a people whose whole ethical outlook 
is religious. 

II. In the NT, —When we pass^ over into the 
NT we come into an atmosphere which is in ma:^ 
r(»"|)(c' ' -'iiki", \v different from that of the OT. 

the literature covers a com- 
paratively small area in point of time, instead of 
containing history and tradition from a long series 
of ages. Hence the type of life and thought, 
though there are signs or rapid devel^ment in it, 
is much the same throughout. Further, the 
history in NT describes in framentary style a 
single life, and the results which flowedf from its 
activity. We are not concerned with the history 
of a people, but of a body that was included in, 
but claimed to be wider than, the firmly estab- 
lished Koman Empire. Our knowledge of its 
external history is comparatively slight ; the 
emphasis falls on the development of its mind. 
Hence, while a large portion of OT requires to be 
explained out of the political history of the time, 
the tone of NT is more definitely moral, and deals 
more positively with the qualities and errors of 
individual minds ; it is ethical rather tliaii polil ical. 
And once more, the NT stands in much ehner 
relation to our ovm modem experience than any- 
thing in the OT. At the best, it is always di/ficuib 
to get back to the point of view from which the OT 
writers spoke and wrote ; there is much which it 
requires careful argumentation to explain at all. 
But with the NT this is different. In spite of the 
obvious differences of national character, and the 
effects of all the iiMciv Ilia' lia> liap[»-'Ti('(l mticc, 
we still feel that 0 mi'll i-rarid ami aic iri -\inparhy 
with the ethical attitude of those who wrote the 
NT books. Indeed, the fact that they seem so little 
strange is the measure of their effect. 

On the other hand, there are points of very close 
contact between the OT and the NT. We do not 
find the same external conditions, but the moral 
attitude is much the same. The morality of the 
NT is essentially a religious morality ; it stands in 
yery close relation to the woiship of God. That 
which was hope or aspiration under the old covenant 
is fulfilled in the new ; the access to God, which 
was before an object of longing, is attained through 


Christ ; the forgiveness, the lack of which so 
seriously complicated the ancient religious efforts, 
has become possible through Christ. This is, in 
fact, the central point in the comparison of the two 
systems ; the note of the old covenant is promue, 
that of the new is fulfilment From this most of 
the other differences may be derived, directly or 
indirectly. 

As in connexion with the OT, so here, it will be 
impossible to enter into the various critical questions 
raised over the Gospels and Epistles. Taking the 
NT as it is, we shall endeavour to indicate its bear- 
ing on ethical questions. 

{A) The Sermon on the Mount. — Different views 
have been taken as to the actual history of this 
sermon as it stands in the Gospels, and of its 
meaning in relation to the purpose of Christ. AH 
are agreed that it stands to the new covenant as 
the ■ ‘ ' ' of the law on Sinai stood to the 

old; It con tarns the law of the new kingdom. 
From this point of view two ■ *• aribe in 

regard to it. (1) What is its >■ Ii, ,<■ the old 
law? (2) What new features does it add of its 
own? 

(1) In the Sermon on the Mount the old law is 

revised and fulfilled; the precepts which it con- 
tained are interpreted, and their application 
deepened. Our Lord definitely affirms that He 
has come, not to destroy (/caraXOcrac), but to fulfil 
(irXiypwo'at). Hence He touches on a series of points 
upon which the law had defined its position, and 
develops them. The law of Murder includes in its 
prohibition the sin of anger and the harsh un- 
forgivi" Tin- i j i *-1 Adultery in- 
cludes ! them. The 

lawof!*\ :< .'i u oi !N‘ij ii> -ended in like 

mannei. Ibi. !ii-‘ an oi II-' .i' , I > > is reversed; 
and the narrow command to love the neighbour is 
extended so as to cover the enemy. In all this the 
difference lies not so much in principle as m inter- 
pretation, We are still in the region of law. Com- 
mands are addressed to the will from ndthout, 
which it has to obey. But the significance of the 
law is increased tenfold by means of the application 
of the rules. They no longer concern outward 
conduct only ; they touch the inmost springs of con- 
duct in the heart. In this they are akin to the 
deeper aspirations of the Prophets and Psalmists ; 
these too, though with less profound and unflinch- 

‘j- . ^ ’ ‘Sight, saw that it was in these inward 
■ . ■■■! the real issue of right and wrong was 
to be tried. In the same way, on the !>■ I iv ( "i h*, 
in the matter of almsgiving, prayer , 'j ■:•! 
our Lord lays emphasis on tlie spiritual side of 
these acts, without in any way condemning the 
exterior and foir-.,! n 'p- ( ^ “^hem. 

(2) But the ■’>('. ‘j lo: - .\yv of the character of 
the citizens of the new kingdom contain the most 
significant departures from ancient rule. These 
appear cliicfly in the Beatitudes, and in other parts 
or the NT ’m which the character of the new 
kingdom is described. The nature of the descrip- 
tion given in the Beatitudes is not, perhaps, easy 
to bring into formal order ; but there is no question 
as to the fundamental principles of the character 
tiierein set forth. Its rules and interests are in the 
spiritual world, and there alone. The rewards of 
its virtues are spiritual. The pure in heart see 
God ; those that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness gain their desire ; the merciful receive mercy ; 
the poor in spirit (or the poor, Lk 6^) are those to 
whom the kingdom of heaven belongs ; the peace- 
makers are called the sons of God. The meek are 
said to inherit the earth; but this must not be 
assumed to contradict the blessing upon those 
whom the world persecutes. The general drift oi 
the passage is to bless those who are characterized 

* Cf Philo, De Spec. Legg Tom. ii. p. 314, ed. Hang, - 
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by certain spintnal qualities, and to leave on one 
Bide their relation to the ordinary standards of the 
world. The opinion of the world is, as such, of no 
value; ail that matters k the spiritual condition 
of the citizens of the kingdom. In like manner, 
later on in the sermon, the motive to prayer and 
fasting is found in the same region. The critical 
temper is excluded from the true life (Mt 7^’®, Lk 
087-8SJ . it is distinctly asserted that care is ^ 
be exercised in the presentation of that which is 
holy. The whole temper indicated is inward and 
spiritual, though it is affirmed that the character 
must be expressed in act : the tree is to be known 
by its fruit. 

(B) Similar principles appear in onr Lord’s Pam- 
Mic teachings^ A large number of the parables 
refer to the general characteristics of the new 
Society, and therefore do not immediately concern 
ns.* But others deal ■“ot;.’ 

acter. Thus the Parable i ' ii’ii, rv‘'.7u! ant 
deals with the law of forgiveness ; that of the 
Pharisee and the P..b'ii:! i vo- > — ^ •j'f-ri'_rb:u()P.<- 
ness; the Good Sr ’ a .i 'ir. (b. of * be 

love of our neig'ibou: ; l!:j •- o' t''o j’vo Sons 
(1 N 1 1 ' ! gui -.h es true and false obedience. Dives and 
Lazarus illustrates the peril of the love of this 
world. Besides these, the Prodigal Son, the 
Unjust Judge, and the Friend at midnight 
declare the relations between the true believers 
and God, In these, and in the generality of the 
teaching recorded in the^ synoptic Gospels, our 
lK>rd uses a 'lu.i^i-provoioi.’l method. He does 
not promulgate rules of conduct, hut describes in 
indirect fashion the principles upon which true 
conduct is to be based. 

(G) In the more profound teaching recorded in 
St John's Gospel^ we are taken still further into 
the inner secrets of the moral life. While in the 
Synoptists we have the life presented in the simple 
picture of the Two Ways, St. John represents the 
true and the false life as two opposed conditions of 
being — Life and Judgment. This, while it con- 
tains ultimately the same idea as the simpler lan- 
guage in St. Slattliew, lies deeper, and contains 
assumptions which do not appear elsewhere. In 
this type of teaching, as in the other, the essential 
mluc'-p.e is that human life is truly seen only on 
1: ^ spi’ ':ual side, and that in this new of it there 
L a sii.irle offered for the determination of 
each piUicub'.r »:ian. That course which places 
man on rjse •'ice of Gud is described as Life; the 
other is in itself Judgment. Further, whereas in 
synoptic tradition we find our Lord opening His 
mission with the pM-aebb-g of lepent^ce, so, in 
the first discourse ro(<>n!;„i by John (ch. 3), He 
sets forth the necessity of "^regeneration for the 
recognition of and entry into the new kingdom. 
Here, again, the posit ions are uliiniatciy the same, 
but that in St. Joiin Is the deeper. Tuo new birth 
spoken of is essential to the repentance. Once 
more, the need of faith, which is constantly em- 
phasized in the synoptic Gospels, is by St. John 
shown to involve moral issues of a serious kind. 
It is the self-assertion, the self-seeking of the 
Jews, that prevents their understanding the claims 
of Christ. And, lastly, it is union with Christ, 
and dependence upon His life, which sustains 
those who are His representatives in the world. 
And thus, again, a moral virtue inculcated in the 
synoptic tradition is asserted in deeper form in St, 
John. The love which the followers of Christ are 
to have to one another rests upon their union with 
Christ, the indwelJing of the Spirit, and has as its 
ideal the love of the Father and the Son. 

In this Gospel there is very little direct exhorta- 
tion, even of the proverbial Idiid. The most con- 

* Such are : the Leareu, the Praw-ntet, tJie Hidden Treasure, 
the Seed growing secretly, etc 


spicuous parenetic passage is that in which oui 
Lord (as also in the other Gospels) lays down the 
absolute necessity of sacrifice for all (Jn 1225). 
The discourses are concerned rather with the 
exposition of the final conditions of moral action, 
and in this sense they are of vital importance for 
the Christian etMc. It should be noticed that they 
deal with action, so it seems at first sight, very 
simply. Truths which are complemptary are 
stated, sometimes in antithesis, sometimes with- 
out any sign in the context of the complementary 
truth, which appear elsewhere also without 
qualification. Thus, in ch. 6, the mysterious 
relations of the work of the Father and the coming 
of men to Christ are asserted, hut not connected 
by any theory. Or, on the other hand, the judg- 
ment given is said to be the coming of the light 
into the world, and the consequent action of men 
(3^^) ; whereas in so judgment is placed in the 
control of the Son of Man. ^ This is largely due to 
the close connexion of the discourses in this Gospel 
with the circumstances under which they were 
delivered, and to the fact that, in life, different 
aspects of complex unities have a tendency to 
emerge into exclusive prominence. But the great 
importance of all these passages for our present 
purpose is this: they represent the Christian 
development of the principles already asserted in 
Judaism — the connexion of the character of God 
with moral life, and the historic operation of God 
in the lives of men. Where God declares Himself 
as a merciful God — in answer to the request of 
Moses to see Him—and declares His condemnation 
of U ' ; 'Ex 34^), Christ in St. John sets out 
the I r. 0 . as the rule of life for the Christian 

society (Jn 17®®). Whereas in the OT the hand 
of God is seen in the guidance of man throughout 
his life and history, Christ in St, John affirms 
definitely the entry of the Father’s wiU into the 
actual lire and choice of individual man. The im- 
portance of this, in regard to life, can hardly be 
exaggerated. It means that Ih p n ppa r t nt -i :i i j i fi - 
cation of moral ideas attained by reierring all thmgs 
to a spiritual standard must not he regarded as 
ex tinguishing all morj .1 j 1 1 i Tb ■ j Gospel of 
St. John contains no < ii* o‘! :« * -wi of such 

problems, such as we find in St. Paul’s Epistles ; it 
only indicates, in the direct way which lies close 
to immediate ex[>ciionto, that they are present. 
Thus we derive from tl*-' . ,*1'‘ of Christ, not 
only a deeper view of |> but also an 

indicari'-.n of n Ijv -c C "d of moral thought of 
which ctMopjrr, n-. ^ ‘ . ‘ had been known before. 

[D] In turning to" the Apostolic Epistles we find 
the Church engaged in the endeavour to introduce 
the Christian law into the world. We derive, 
therefore, from these writings some knowledge of 
the effect of Christianity upon the life of Greece 
and Rome. And, further, we find in the Epistles, 
especially in those of St. Paul, an endeavour to 
connect the faith of the Church with its practice. 
It will be desirable to consider these points in the 
reverse order, as the dogmatic basis of Christian 
piactice in ntuny cases largely determines its form. 
In the first place, let us observe that there are, in 
the HT writers, certain moral premises or assump- 
tions which are inherited from the OT, and have 
been accentuated by the teaching of Christ. The 
end of man is union or intercourse with God, and 
sin impedes it. Men are in a position of enmity— 
sm dwells in them— the wrath of God at present 
abides upon them — they have not passed from 
death to life. And they have no power of their 
own to break loose from this position ; the old 
lamentations of the Psalmist over their moral in- 
capacity are taken up and confirmed by tlie 
authoiity of the apostolic avriters. However great 
and sincere man’s desire may he to attain to inrtue 
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and to holiness, there is an sV-,, -i: The law 
did little to improve the pos .o-i ; !■. instead 

of reviving ; it displayed the real nature of sm, so 
far as man was capable of appreciating it, but 
it gave him no power to express his knowledge in 
his life. The sacrifices and other ceremonies, 
which were part of the legal dispensation, could 
never take away sin. They only symbolized a 
purification which they could never convey. 

In all this the apostolic writers are using partly 
ideas Avhich are inherited, partly ideas which are 
original in them. The sense of failure and ruin 
appears, as we have said, in the OT, but in the 
Epistles it is more precise in itself, and its causes 
and range are more clearly known. The dis- 
abilities thus described are removed by the work 
of Christ. And it is in consequence of this that 
the dogmatic basis of the Christian practice is so 
firmly and carefully fixed. The views of man’s 
condition, with which the apostles start, are such 
that the first thing to be done in order to attain 
morality is to remove the impediment which at 
present bars the way. To describe the advantages 
or the beauties of moral life — to develop a system 
of new and attractive moral ideas, is secondary to 
this ; to have made it the first interest would have 
been to leave mankind in the position of the law. 
It was power they wanted, more even than know- 
ledge. Christ in His teaching had concentrated 
attention increasingly upon Himself ; the central 
feature of the discourses recorded by St. John had 
been the presentation of Himself a- -jdi-hitu in 
various ways the desires and the oi 

Thus the apostles had general guidance as to the 
way in which they were to deal with life, as well 
as particular instructions for certain occasions. 
Christ had not, so far as we can gather from His 
recorded teaching, entered into any detailed and 
precise account of the effect of His work in the 
moral world. It is this that the apostolic writers 
undertake. 

In this respect it is possible to observe develop- 
ment and the presence of individual tendencies of 
thought. At first, the sum of their preaching 
seems to be contained in the phrase, Jesus is Lord, 
The resurrection, of which all are witnesses, is the 
proof of this ; and the effect is that men have 
j <jj 'OTil ancc and remission of their sins. The Holy 
has been poured out upon them, and they 
have thus gained various moral and spiritual 
powers. They are not left, as before, to struggle 
vainly ; a new spring of new life has entered into 
the world, arising from the person of the risen and 
ascended Lord. St. Paul develops this position 
with great fulness in his Epistles. ‘ If Christ be 
not risen,’ he says (1 Co ISy), ‘ye are yet in your 
sins.’ And this position is elsewhere described 
as the state ‘ under law,’ the condition of inability 
ki‘.) ’ ’ which prevailed in the 

• . ' «. 1 4®®“*). There is no ques- 

! :■ !..,i lO r mind the possibility of 

moral achievement depends absolutely on the 
person and work of the Son of God. And we can 
go further than this. The death of Christ, which 
was the means of removing the barrier of separa- 
tion between us and God, was of the nature of a 
sacrifice — a sacrifice of propitiation (iXap-TifipLovt cf. 
Ho 3^®). Thus the ancient efforts at reconciliation 
were made effectual. In similar fashion St. John 
represents Jesus Christ the righteous as a propitia- 
tion {l\acrjj,6s) for our sins and for the sins of the 
whole world (1 Jn 2^). The author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews dwells at length upon the unique import- 
ance of tlie priesthood of Christ, and emphasizes the 
effect of it upon man’s relations with God. St. 
John, the cast of whose mind is more contempla- 
tive Ilian aiguriicrilalivc, fortli as the essential 
jOTidiiioTL oi K^ul ('liti^iiaii ln'o, tiie confession that 
voiL. I. — i;o 


Jesus Christ is come in the fiesh (2 Jn’’, cf. 1 Jn5^). 
His characteristic interest is in the truth of the 
incarnation considered as a fact m history; his 
treatment of all the other points arises out of this. 
The others, not less certain than St. John as to the 
nature of Christ, have given more space to tlie 
discussion of the redemptive acts of Christ. But, 
in spite of differences in the nature and order of 
the presentation, one salient fact appears on the 
very surface of the NT, namely, that moral life 
depends upon the acts and the nature of Christ ; 
in other words, that the true basis for morality is 
•'s’ ' ^ The controversy over the principles 

, . ■ works, which occupies so large a place 

in St. Paul, has r!«> uiifii rsg ,r ,j>l from this; it 
arises, and is of p'jic .rru- , just because 

it affects the relations of God and man. In like 
manner, as has been already implied in our 
remarks upon St. John’s Gospel, the controlling 
will of God in history becomes an element in 
man’s moral life ; and m this connexion we have, 
of course, the Pauline doctrine of predestination. 
Here, again, we are dealing, not with a mere 
; ’ ihi >* ’ ' ; ’ speculation, but with a series of 
. ' ’ !: must be taken into consideration in 

any valid account of actual practical life. 

It would be beyond our purpose to dwell further 
on these Jk ‘ k il points. We have said thus 
muchabo'.i “ order to call attention to th® 

fact that the Christian ethic as it appears in the 
NT, rests upon certain convictions as to the nature 
and acts of Christ. The whole bearing and range 
of morality depends upon these. 

We must now return to the other matter remain- 
ing for discussion, viz. the attitude of the Church 
in its endeavour to spread the Christian view of 
life through the world, and in this connexion we 
shall consider two points — (1) the general attitude 
of the Church towards practical life ; (2) the system 
of virtues and vices which flowed from the use of 
the Christian ideal. 

(1) We notice, first of all, that the Church dis- 
plays ar . k uf i:“ hostility to aU 
that is < l.j M “ <m'> v.i Miv. The world, to 

the eyes of St. Paul, presents a of varied 

and widespread wickedness. I lie lunil.iri have 
lost the light that might once have belonged to 
them, and, as they have lost the knowledge of God, 
have fallen into idolatry, and so into gross sin. 
They have concentrated their attention and in- 
terests upon the material side of life, and find 
their satisfaction in the created world (Ko 1^^®’*). 
The sr ; ,» pears in connexion with the 

moral; oi i .■ k .o'* the flesh.’ St. Paul does not 
mean by this that the flesh, as such, is the seat 
of evil ; but it is the material and transient side 
of man’s nature, which has no right to stand as 
the object of his life. The works of the flesh 
(Gal 5^^) are all those acts and states of which the 
real explanation lies in man’s choice of the material 
and transient, his desire for selfish satisfaction. 
Though there are stiU higher ideas and signs of 
moral aspiration among tlie heat lien, yet the pre- 
dominant note of their life is degradation and 
sensuality.* 

* It is Tiard to read St Paul’s fliisc'riptioris, esp in Ro 1, 

^ lliout ^oii<J''rircr wheiiitr he haji exaj,v«‘rdTod arid, if bo, to 
wnai exleni Ir inust, ho^\c,vc^, he rcnicmberod that ue dcn\e 
our \ levvh of the anc’ent woild rather from the hitrn('>i minds of 
l ho particular penods we eonculer, ihim from men on ordinarv 
le/els. It was ihei-e lower, more oidiaarj' strata of bocierv with 
which St. Paul was chicily aoqii.iirred And, f j.rthi.r, li'ere ean 
he no qao&’ioii that the entrj'of Chr.si . anil yhiis alt c, d Jie face 
of tilings in main more direc't ions liian wc ordinanh tliink; so 
that, in all pr<;bability, the tone of ancient soeieiy la much 
farther from us than we are wont to suppose. St Paul repre- 
sents the case of a person with sentiments \ ery like our own 
acting: and thinking under the old conditions And, lastlv, it 
must always be remembered that St. Paul’s method of presenting 
his ideas is to insist strongly on one aspect of a matter at one 
time, modify mg 3 t or insisting on the complementari" truth m 
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In like manner, St. John speaks of the world as 
lying in the evil one (/ceirai rtf iroPTjpc^, 1 Jn 5^®), 
and uses the word Khaixo^s somewhat in the same 
way as St. Pai^ uses the word c-dp^^ lor the material 
creation considered, first as apart from, and then 
as hostile to God. The world is guided by prin- 
ciples of 111 ■ V . ' \ doomed 

to pass away : ‘( - v;: i - -ire. As 

Christ had jirit*(*ip..'‘.‘d persecution and hatred for 
those who follov c . II in, so St. Paul and St. John 
recognize an endless hostility between the world 
and those bom of God — between the flesh and the 
Spirit. There is no compromise and no cessation 
in the strife. 

Hence the first thing which strikes us in the 
general attitude of the Church towards the -world 
is its uncompromising hostility. But in large 
measure these phrases, the flesh and the world, 
stand for tendencies or principles rather than for 
individuals. These tendencies appear in indi- 
viduals ; but there is quite another aspect in 
which the indmduals arrest the attention of the 
Church, The world from this point of view is 
capable of being saved ; and this fact determines 
the character of the warfare. There is no limit to 
the sacrifices which must be expected^ of the 
Christian : he must, as Christ said, hate his father 
and mother if he is worthy of his calling. But he 
■svdll not retire into himself, and live an isolated 
withdrawn life in which mankind in general has 
no part. He will live quietly in the state in which 
his lot is cast, fulfilling ordinary duties of citizen- 
ship (Ro 13, cf. 1 P 4^®), accepting even such an 
institution as slavery (1 Co 7*“^, Philem), without 
strife or cry. At the same time, he will not con- 
ceal his way of life, nor evade inquiry into its 
motive ; the power of example, the mere presence 
of the nev . )f action, will tell. The 

world will \ - the disciples of Christ — 

by the fac . ; > ■ \ 'we one another. And the 

love to tli€ • ■ • nich is the sign that they 

have passed from death to life (1 Jn 3^**), is extended 
to the neighbour, and in this is the lulliiii^.goi the 
law (Ro 13^®). As God loved the evci. when 

men were in a state of rebellion against Him, so 
those who are called by the name of Christ will 
endeavour, so far as in them lies, to fulfil God’s 
desire to save it. Thus the Christian’s attitude 
towards the world is partly hostile and partly 
friendly — liostile so far as the world tries to con- 
vert him, but iriendly in so far as he endeavours 
to convert the world. We must now consider 
certain special conditions of mind which, owing 
to the peculiar views of life characteristic of the 
Church, are now brought within the ethical sphere, i 

(a) We propose to consider, first, three moral 
conditions which are sufficiently similar to admit 
of such treatment, and which all depend upon a 
lack of zeal or whole-heartedness. In Ja we | 
find a severe condemnation passed upon the SLrpvxos | 
or double-sofded man. In Rev severest j 

judgment of all those passed upon the Seven 
Churches is the denunciation of the luicewarm 
ix^i^poL), And, again, in Rev 21® the first of 
those whose portion is the second death are the 
cowards {oeihoL) These tliree words, especially in 
view of the context they are in, seem to convey 
more than a reproach upon vacillation of purpose. 
The man who is douhle-souled and unstable in 
all his ways fails to obtain Ms prayers ; his life 
loses consistency and firrimc^s, and becomes like 
the sea, driven by the wind and tossed. So the 
lukewarm is worse than the open enemy (H 
would thou wert cold or hot’), and the coward 
is coupled in his condemnation with the unfaithful 

another context. If Ro 1 represents the darker side of his 
mind, Ro 2, not to mention his practical attitude towards the 
Gentiles, repre'jente the aspect of the question n^Iected here. 


as well as those who are guilty of open and obvious 
sm. All thiee are cases of msincenty. They are 
attempts to serve two masters, and they lack the 
absolute singleness of aim which Christ demands 
of those who follow Him, ^ The severity of the 
condemnation upon them is the measure of the 
importance of the demand made upon the helievei. 
He IS to live. ‘ ■ ' 

by spiritual ‘ ^ ‘ 

or lukewarmness or double-souledness is nothing 
less than the surrender of ail this ; in other words, 
the I eject ion of Christ. On the positive side, we 
have St. Paul s exhortations to sincerity of work 
(Col 322 ), to tolerance of weaker consciences in all 
things lawful (1 Co Ro 14), and these exhorta- 
tions are based upon the same general principle. 
The sole concern of men is to be their relation to 
God, and this will colour all that they do in the 
ordinary ways of life. 

Under the same condemnation will be placed 
various sensual sins. Thus St. Paul ^ bases his 
exhortation to purity on the true function of the 
body, and its eajiacity as a temple of the Holy 
I Ghost (1 Co 6^^ etc.). Covetousness, mentioned 
at the end of a list of sensual sins, is stigmatized 
as idolatry (Col 3®) ; the love of money^ is said to 
have power to pervert men from the faith, and to 
he a root of all evil things (1 Ti 6^°) ; and again the 
love of pleasure is set over-against the love of God 
(2 Ti 35). In all these cases the error lies in mis- 
direction of aim, the transient is preferred to the 
eternal. They are not merely breaches^ of law, or, 
as a Greek philosopher might have said, disturb- 
ances of the due balance of man’s nature. In the 
light of the faith they are errors in principle, a 
choice of the wrong thing altogether. 

Thl^ Mugb nc^s of aim takes shape in social life 
in \auoi-> noi i(*i IjMo forms. The bond which 
holds the Christian society together is love— love to 
God and love to the bicthren. Tins, in itself, 
would prevent any violence of self-assertion or 
rivalry. But there are also positive virtues based 
upon the conception of the Christian society. One 
of the most striking of these is humility. This 
appears in St. Paul primal ily as a social virtue. 
It consists in voluntarily a.Gcepting^ subdued 
estimate of oneself. It is from all 

diffidence or indisposition to j'c v ■. -i )'■ <*;i.ll of God 
to special -work by the fact il‘a. ii m i I- fairly and 
simply with reality. On the practical side it con- 
sists largely in doing without hesitation or discon- 
tent the work u. ^o St. Paul exhorts the 

Romans (12®) la). lo I'linL more highly of them- 
selves than -they ought; and gives as his reason 
their unity in the body of Christ. Trii'iiL(Pn! mv 
afterwards he exhorts them to perfoiiri i».' 
the function that has been allotted to them in the 
Church. So in the Epistle to the Philippians (2®' 
the spirit of hurniliivK opp- 'o l'i.‘ i! 
temper, and the iiiciiou-) “ ■. ' i- >- • .■»! <•! a 
hireling. So St. Peter !■■. r* 
principle of church order (1 P 5°). Thus the 
normal aspect of this virtue in the apostolic 
■v^Titings is social ; it answers to the social reserve 
of the Greeks — the disposition to give and take 
without savage selfishness or personal rivalry. 
But it differs widely from this, in that it is not 
ba-cd upon tlie mere fact tbat all men cannot have 
the same i liing, and must give way to one another ; 
it rests upon a positive love of men, one to another, 
and apiofomid conviction of the unique value of 
spiritual things. Moreover, it ^oes back upon the 
example and the precept of Christ Himself ; it is a 
conspicuous embodiment of His mind and temper. 

In this connexion it will he well to speak of 
another virtue which holds a high place in St. 
Paul’s teaching. In the list of the fruits of the 
Spirit (Gal 5®®), the virtue which appears at the 
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end as a kind of climax is iyKpdreia, self -control. 
It will not be justifiable to press too far its position 
in this catalogue ; but there can be no douot that 
it holds an impor^ ' . in St. Paul’s mind. 

It is one of the aired of the bishop 

(Tit 1®) ; it is inculcated by the example of the 
zealous athlete (1 Co 9^®), and it appears in 2 P 1® | 
as a stage in the progress of men in this world, j 
It is in regard to this virtue, probably, that the I 
ethical ideas of the aj {»lic writers differ most 
characteristically j 1 ,)M imo mcv ~ of contemporary I 
Or. writers. The Gr. view of virtue was chiefly 
</hat of a condition attained after struggle ; it i 
did not contemplate the persistence of tempta- 
tion, or of any disposition to yield on the part of 
the virtuous man. The material side of man was 
not, so to speak, an actual element in virtuous 
action; it loquiicd suppression, not control: on 
the other IimtkI, t!ic Christian virtue does not 
pretend to introduce warfare or separation into 
the organization of man. It recognizes the need 
of self-control, but the character of the man who 
manages his physical nature and keeps it in its 
proper relation to his whole life is selected for 
commendation. The iyKpdreca of St. Paul is a 
more real thing than the (rta(ppo(r<)V 7 i of a Gr, 
philosopher; and it is not, morally speaking, a 
lower conception of virtuous life. 

{h) We now come to consider three states or con- 
ditions or virtues which are most of all identified 
with the Christian point of view. These are the 
'well-kno\vn triad, Faith, Hope^ and Lorn. They 
are for the most part identified with St. Paul, and 1 
found especially in 1 Co 13. But it is not true 
to suppose that they are limited to that passage. 
They occur in close connexion, both in St. Peter 
ni.2*i.22)^ and in the Ep. to the Hebrews (10^^)^ 
and in otl .* of St. Paul (1 Th 5®, 

Col P’®). 1 ■ 1 . : connexion is so remarkable 

that it has been recently argued that it must have 
been based on the teaching of Christ Himself.* 
Without committing^ ourselves on this point, it is 
at least worth noticing that the connexion is 
frequent, and it is natural to infer that it had 
some definitely ethical -igiiiPu jjiH'o. The question 
then arises, What is implied by ihe combination 
of these three virtues? There pr,‘K li<.j lly no 
doubt as to the meaning of ikTrU nrivi . 7 , in; ! (, is 
true that ikirls means sometimes a paM !• ulai state 
of mind, sometimes the object on r rests, 

but there is no seriou> mubigiiiiy. Bui I'ns 

third TrlffTts this is not the case, ft i- ainitignoi.^ ■ I • 
because it stands both for the temper of the faith- 
ful person and for the object of his faith ; but (2) 
more seriously, because the character of the moral 
temper is not clear. The word means not only 
trustfulness, but also trustworthiness. And even 
in those passages where the context excludes the 
passive sense, there are further difierences in the 
associations given by various writers to the words. 
St. James (2^®) seems to mean by it little more 
than an intellectual assent to a pioposition ; it is 
a state of mind in which the devils can be said 
to be. The word in St, Paul has a moral rather 
than a purely intellectual meaning. It describes 
the temper of one who, in full view of all that 
makes the other way, trusts in the character and 
power of God (cf. Ko 4“ RV). And so St. Paul 
speaks naturally of faith being made active^ by 
love {iyepyovpLhr) 8 l dydTrqt, Gal 5®). It is inspired 
by the love of the person on whom it rests, and 
therefore does not fail. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
we again notice a slight variation in use. The 
author describes faith in somewhat precise fashion 
as * the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 

♦ Resch, Agmpha, p. 181 ; cf. Ropes, Die Spruche J esu. p. 24. 
Botb, these works are in Hamack’s series of Texte und (Inter- 
tuchungen, Bd. v. 4 and Bd. xiv. 2. 


of things not seen’ (IP). By this he seems to 
mean a certainty in the mind of the faithful person 
that the hopes he has will be realized. The con- 
fidence is so great that he seems almost to have 
in his possession the things which are not yet 
in being. Such a man, like Moses, ‘endures as 
seeing the invisible.’ 

It is somewhat difficnlt to describe succinctly the 
character in which these three virtu. - c‘o,n\ 

It must he remembered that, for the i < < 

death and resurrection of Christ were the primary 
and salient facts with which all life had to deal. 
Hence these determine the primary reference of 
the faith, hope, and love^ 01 the believer. Hp 
faith rests upon Christ as risen and ascended ; his 
hope is in the consummation of God’s purpose in 
the world ; his lorn is directed to the Father who 
guided, and the Son who effected, his redemption. 
The whole atmosphere of the Epistles is full of 
these facts, and all practical results which flow out 
from the presence of these virtues are dependent 
on the truth of these facts. Thus, because the 
believer holds to the truth of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, he has certainty, where 
others doubt, in his view of the history of the 
world and of himself. His faith is not a blind 
j; • ' ]■ of anything that happens. He knows 
as well as any one the difiSculties in life, and the 
darkness which hangs over human things. He 
sees things occur which he did not foresee and 
cannot explain. But he is not m presence of a 
mere chaos of irrational forces, with a blind belief 
in the existence of a purpose behind them ; he has 
a sure confidence in the death and resurrection of 
Christ ; that is, he is able to take them as a type 
of the action of God, and to find in them a ground 
of ail. *( 1 for the future. Because Christ has 
risen from the dead, instead of being of all men 
the most miserable he is the person of all others 
who has a sure hold upon life. See Faith. 

In like manner, the natural object of the virtue 
of hope is the second coming of our Lord, and the 
j consummation of all things which that event will 
I bring. It is this hope that enables men to endure 
the sorrows and pain of the world ; it is hidden in 
some sort in ^ 1 1 • • o; i ■ . ! i ’ g j * rid travailing of creation 

(Ro 8^®'^). li iioiri the steady endurance 

of persecution (Ro 5®), and it does not make 
ashamed. It is not diificult to see how this con- 
fidence in the future will affect life on ‘i ■■ i- ‘ ” 
side. It involves no 'III*- . 1 ■ ' : o ‘m i 

veiling of the real cvii im ■, With a full 
sense of the presence o* prs'ii f i o. ■ * troubles in 
the world, it looks upon the course of history with 
certainty and fearlessness. There is no haunting 
dread lest the world may be, after all, a chaos 01 
irrational forces vrithout purpose or true iiuidance ; 
because the events of Christ’s life, the Lrmli of Hia 
person, and the certainty of H'* ' r.- ‘ ■ 1 1 . . 

aU such hazy and depressing • » i - (.1 
The virtue of hope is closely allied with the virtue 
of faith. They both rest upon the character and 
self-manifestation of God ; they both affect life 
by bringing within its sphere the realities of the 
spiriiiial 01 der. 

And, la.stly, the virtue of love depends upon the 
ces.sation of 'the feeling of hostility and estrange- 
ment which had so long been abroad in the world. 
The efforts of God for the salvation of man. His 
care for the souls of individual men— that is, the 
prominent events in the incarnate life of His Son — 
conimoiid the love of God to us. From of old, men 
had sought by various means for intercourse with 
God, and yet had fallen short. The life of Christ 
opened the way to a fuller communion than they 
had ventured to anticipate. The law of God, seen 
in the light of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
could he a regular principle of action ; not imposed 
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arbitrarily from without, but accepted and under- 
stood as the true form of intercourse with God in 
life. Again, in regard to men, the old barriers 
which separated them would tend to be broken 
down, because all alike came under the con- 
demnation of sin and within the range of salvation 
The brotherhood of men amongst themselves is 
t!ie expression of the kno^\ ledge of the love of 
God towards all. To piofe-"' love to God and to 
fail in love to man is, morally speaking, a contra- 
diction. The one, by the logic of moral life, 
inv^olves the other. 

We have now concluded what it seems necessary 
to say as to the ethics of the Bible. It would be 
possible to develop the similarities and tlie con- 
trasts between the ethics of the Greeks or of 
/ and the moral doctrines of 
■ ■}. vve might endeavour to trace 

the effect of thn ’■•'■rr: indicated in the 

history of the ( u .“'i Both of these 

topics would be necessary to a complete discussion 
of Christian ethics. Being restricted here to the 
ethics of the Bible, we must leave them aside as 
irrelevant. It remains, therefoie, merely to 
emp]-' --v^ pii-i* iplt." ".hich follow from 

our r - .:.r; liio lubjecL It seems to 

emerge clearly as a result of the whole, that the 
ethics of the Bible from one end of it to the other 
are religious. In the early days an ethical mean- 
i’l:; '.’.'I- I 'O religious ceremonies which dis- 
; g.: •* j i . i‘ ( .!s sharply from the generality of 
- . I I'l the hands of the prophets the 

ethical principles of life were asserted with ex- 
ceptional vigour and clearness ; but always, with 
however severe a side-glance at ceremonial, as an 
essential element in the worship of J". ^ In the 
Psalmists the various shades of moral feeling are 
described with infinite knowledge and fulness, but 
the further reference is always to the desire for 
intercourse with God. Even in the Safjiential i 
Books, where the tone is least lofty and spiritual, 
the wisdom of man is found in the fear of the 
Lord and in obedience to His law. 

The change which results from Christianity 
is partly due to the deeper insight and more 
alluring attractiveness of the example and preach- 
ing of Christ ; but it owes more still to tne vast 
increase in knowledge of actual spiritual truth 
which Christ brought to man, and the infinite 
.vignificance of the acts of Christ upon the life of 
men. The truth is summed up, finally, in the words 
of St. John, • The law was ^ven by Moses, grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ ' (P®). It was not 
merely that He charmed the world with the 
example of a sinless Man suffering because other 
men were sinful ; nor, again, does the effect of His 
life rest merely upon the graciousness or the 
austerity of His words ; but it flows from the fact 
that He brought truth as well as grace ; power to 
achieve what the world had so long failed to attain ; 
and knowledge of the spiritual order wlicn all had 
been guesswork and hazardous conjecture before. 

Many things follow from this. The various 
ethical doctrines which are from time to time 
repi't^sented as the only contribution of Chii=5tianity 
to rJie world’s history a:o tcmTv oorol Janes of the 
facts upon which Cluisiiamt v u st^. The infinite 
valne of each human soul, ivith all that has come 
of it in the changed position of individuals, pre- 
supposes, speaking historically, the belief in the 
scheme of salvation. The idea of universal love 
is not the result of a change of sentiment in the 
world, so much as the practical exposition (as we 
have indicated above) of the true relation of God 
to man. And, again, the principle of self-sacrifice 
isnot an arbitrary law imposed on men, chtallenging 
an explanation whidh it never receives, but is the 
practical expr^ion of the law of love, together 


with the paramount importance of the spiritual 

world. , ,, 

We are well aware of the importance and the 
difficulty of many of the ciitical questions which 
surround the books of the Bible. In the present 
aiticle, as has been already observed, they have 
been deliberately left aside. It would have been 
impossible, in the first place, to treat them 
adequately in passing, and inadequate discussion 
is useless But there is a further reason, which, 
now that the exposition of the ethics is completed, 
it seems well to mention again and emphasize. 
These critical questions are not only irrelevant to 
the present discussion, they are b\‘gely iuclc\j.nt 
to any discussion. Sj i « k'i:g generally, we may 
say that the Bible ha- hvji effect very largely 
as it stands. It conies before us a whole, and, 
though criticism may display for us the process by 
which some of the OT books have come into 
existence, it will not seriously alter this fact. 
And in the case of the NT the date of the for- 
mation of the Canon and the publication of the 
various hooks is now put back so far that there is 
not room for a complicated evolution of ideas of 
which the traces are largely lost. Those who are 
concerned to trace the formative ideas in the Bible 
must take it as a whole. For it is in view of the 
unity of thought which rur ' ’ ' ' t that the 

separate books have b- <'/i i: _ ‘ one j this 

was the chief guiding ;•! iru ri i iio formation of 
the Canon. 
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ETHIOPIA {MdLoirla), the name whereby the 
LXX translators rendered the Heb. b«i3 passim^ 
and in Ps 72^ and 74^^ the Heb. 

1. Derivation, etc, — The word occurs in the 
earliest Gr. literature as the name of a race to be 
found in the extreme E. and the extreme W. ; in 
later writers * the nation is more definitely localized 
as dwelling S. of Egypt. The name would seem 
to be Greek, and to signify ‘Ked-faces’ (cf. the 
similar word aWo^ applied by Homer to wine), a 
designation derived from the colour of the people, 
just as many names given by the Gr. geographers 
to African tribes are derived from their charac- 
teristics, habits, or mode of life ; and indeed the 
present inhabitants of Abyssinia are said to call 
themselves Kay (‘red’ in Amharic), as opposed 
to the Nubians, whom they term black {tekour in 
Amhanc, salim in Ethiopic; Lejean, Voyage, en 
Abyssinie, 1872, p. 77). As, however, the colour 
that is associated with the * Ethiopians’ is not 
red, but black (Juv. Sat, ii. 23), it has been sug- 
gested that the Gr. name represents the Grecized 
form of some foreign appellation, such as Atydb, 
plural of the Arab, tlb^ ‘ scents,’ used to designate 
the inhabitants of the country whence the incense 
came (Glaser, Die Abyssinier in Arahieuy p. 10). 
The word is a loan-word in the language called 
Ethiopic, imported from the Greek, and only em- 
ployed by the Abyssinians in Christian times to 
denote themselves. In the inscription of Adulis, 
the Abyssinian king claims to have defeated the 
Ethiopians among other foreign race : * . 

by this name, according to Le jean’s . 
tne Shangallas, a tribe placed in the maps of 
Harris and Lef^vre to the W. of the Abyssinian 
province Shire, between the rivers Mareb and 
Taccaze. The name Ilabashy whereby the Abys- 
sinian count]^ and people are designated in Arabic 
(whence the European Abyssinia), would appear to 
represent an ancient Egyp. name for some African 
race (Glaser, after W. Max Muller) ; the 
native name is Geez. 

2. Geography.— Although the G i. googi i- 

after the time of the IMolcmic'. (li-iifg':!"'! i*u* 
kingdom of Meroe from iii'' tribes, 

they make the term Ethiopia, iialiu.e b"i'! The 
extent of territory covered by this name is there- 
fore very great : to the ancients it rcjiro-onled all 
the land bounded by the Hpper Nile on ilie W., 
and the Red Sea and Arabian Gull on the E. ; the 
southern extremity they did not profess to be able 
to fix. Only modern — the most modem — re- 
searches have been able to map out ac( iii;r oly 
the land known to the old geographers by vagne 
reports. 

The land whence the Nile derives its waters is described by 
Lucan as putres arence, but this description is not true of the 
whole of Ethiopia. While the ■* ' > ’ ' ' ’ , , constantly 

been, and are still, fluctaatini* « ‘ . are three. 

The highlands of Abv ssinia se^ • “ maUy spelt 

Soudan), or * black country,’ on the N. and W. from the Fand^ 
hil country, which lies between the Ethiopian range and the 
sea. 

'I ‘ T. ‘ ^ * '■ ‘ been rarely traversed by Europeans 

I Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 1867), 
has, since the enterprise of Mohammed Ahmad, been frequently 
the centre of European interest, and the campaigns that have 
been fought there have led to the elucidation of its geography ; 
and the works of Wingate {Mahdiism in the Egyptian Soudan, 
1891), Slatin Pasha {Fvre and Su'oid in the Soudan, 1896), and 
others, give accurate details both of the nature of the country 
(2,000,000 sq. miles in extent) and of the tribes that inhabit it 
South of the thirteenth parallel of latitude is fertile country 


•Still the confu.''’'.n <'f Eth'.oi'‘a \\i h ^ridia com svv*- long 
into the Christian < 'a (I Lt-o*ne, Mntlnaux pour Imyotn' du 
Christianisrm, p. 32). 


with a SIX months’ rainfall; N. of it are vast steppes with 
frequent thorns and thinly-scattered wells (Wingate, p 8) A 
narrow st ’'i ^ . ■> to be foimd on either side of 

the Nile, . - > , making a gigantic curve be- 

tween the third and fifth cataracts, and receiving at Al-Damer 
(about 33“ 45' E. long., 17° 30' N. lat ) the .4.tbara, laden in the 
rainy season with the waters of Abyssinia, but in the dry season 
a bed of white sand ; and some d' l- :a-:h.r S. splitting 
at the modem town of Khartoun. ..'lO . Ih. < an.l White Nile. 
The scenery is diversified by mountain ranges of no great 
height 

(b) Very different from this flat rolling plain is the Switzerland 
of Africa, Abyssinia, a plateau with a mean elevation of 6000 ft., 
extending from 9° to 15® 26' N. lat , and at its greatest width 
from 37® to 40® E. long. Never completely severed from com- 
munication with Europe, this country was first accurately 
described in the Histona JSthiopice of the Ethiopic scholar 
Job Ludolf (1681), while-' 

' ' ’ t- 

' ; ■ t and 

■ ■ vastly 

increased ' . -of it, which has been supplemented 

yet more */;■'. researches of d’Abbadie (Gio- 
'' VJtlhtoi', 1890) and others (eg. Theodore Bent, 
J,. ■'«/ ‘<u 01 th' Ethiopians, 189 5, • • *. .*'■ n- 

Reise in der Colonia j. ‘ f • > i 

I the Red Sea by the Ethiopian range (as* it was 

T T 1 ... S. by the 

“•ti'i ‘ ' ■ , I' jj \ . 1 * on the N. by 

the rivers Ansaba, Barka, and Gash, and on the W. by the Atbara, 
the Ab 3 'ssinian plateau inclines towards the N.W., but reaches 
. - ‘ J . ' ' . ■ ' the mts of Samen or Semyen, of which 

< - , - I' „ n, is 14,200 ft. high. The four rivers 

Taccaze (the Nile of Ethiopia), Mareb, Abay, and Hawash, with 
their numerous tributaries, divide the country into a great 
number of natural provinces ; and as these rivers flow in deep 
ravines, intercommunication daring the rainy season is fre- 
quently suspended: while the Mareb and the Hawash lose 
■ ’ ” - ’ * ' ' ito many channels, the 

I * ’ the Settite) flows into 

the Atbara at Tomat ^ ^ of Katarif), while the 

Abay (which near its rise curves through Lake Tsana, the 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ in its course is called 

iistic division of the 
' tlla districts is recent ; 

. 'to which the native 

geographers divide their land into zones — the Kola or lowlands 
^elow 5500 ft.), the Woina-Deja (5500-7500 ft.), and the Deja 
(over 7500 ft.), disti^uished by their flora and fauna (See on 
these esp. J. Dove, Erganzungsheft 37 to Petermann’s Miithei‘ 
iungm ‘die Kalt.u/onon Noid-A’ -s-’* < s,’ and for another 
division A R.i ‘i.i, de hi. >»> ‘o f o * Giographie, 1882 ) 

(c) Third’., , » u* II .’c c f li i J • .‘pian range, and ex- 

tending to the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, is a vast tract 
inhabited now by three Hamitic races called Oromo or Gallas, 
Afar or Danakils, and Somalis, not yet thoroughly explored, 
^ong th ‘ 1- - * " which may be mentioned Borelli’s 

I ’* V>/. I* I-, 1890), and Paulitsche’s 

”” s and zoology of 


3. Sketch of History. — Portions of this vast 
region were under some sort of government during 
the existence of the ancient kingdom of Napata, 
the earlier history of which has been sketched in 
the article CuSH. In the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus we find an Amonian king Ergamenes 
1 Cloning at Meroe (Diod. iii. 6), whose name 
(El kamoii, *oath of Amon’) Avas found m cartouches 
on Nubian mormniciit" slioi lly a fi cr the commence- 
menc oi hiero^jlyphic studios Obirr-poMion, 
Voyage en Nutbie, 119; Rosellini, 

Storichi, ii. 321). To the ,time of the same 
Ptolemy, Brugsch (Zschr, f, Agypt. Sprache, etc. 
1890, p. 29) assigns the reign of a king Horsiatef 
or Arsiotes (whose stele with a lengthy insciiption 
i- d by Mariette, Monuments Dicers, 

\'u ' ' i : J ‘ I two kings of the same family as 
'■« ni ( binfh'ii’s and Hormacliis, after the 
o: !’■' opator seized the Thebaid, 

r''.o\ !, il twenty years (Brugsch, l,c,; 

Ib \ I’oir, Jl-' I / ft ihi. V. 39 ff.). As Euergetesi. 
is said to have sent an expedition into Lower 
Nubia {Mon, AduL), the two powers must have 
been long at variance. The invaders of the The- 
baid were ejected by Ptolemy Epiphanes — if the 
combinations of Revillout be correct— by the aid of 
the Blemmyans, an Ethiopian tribe, whose princes 
henceforth become supreme at Meroe, though 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Egyptians 
and their heirs the Romans, whence it comes that 
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iascriptions in honour of Tiberius and Nero have 
been found at Dakke (the ancient Pselcis). 

An attempt was made during- the reign of Augustus bv a 
queen u<i"' tl Ti. L'u o t > l • 'il Tiomans out of tne Thebaid, 

’ rci. lit/ g .'1 r. ( A u-'g of V' na’P- f/ >i Meroe by 0» Petronius m 
y L ; 1j.. p*' : , .ce t ih the Ethiopian queen by 

Augustus at Samos in b.c. 21, the defeat of the former may not 
have been so complete as Strabo r ■. ',r, , 

E6villout, l.c.)* The same queen has .> i ! : ^ * 

^cx.trtXte'erae,, V,' o i" 1 . i.'" ■ ’ * ,• • yea^ C. 13 

as sending 1 . 'I ■'»*!!'! • »■ i V • in ff&rmes 

for 1893, p. ' 'p ' ! . dandake (m 

Egyp. Kn6aKi-z -wiih lamiiy name Anm-wni ; Lepsms, Denk- 
maler^ v. 47 a and b ; ap. Eri. J7/f ‘r' der Meroit. DerUem. 
p<. 7) is said to have been o (“'li r-'uie of the queen of 
b-’r.-op*^ 'Ei ,n ct SoU, Frj\ 351, 5). Beyond a 

i.tS'on TO the queen of Meroe m Ac 8^7 the history of 
-.i> . ’ ; 'i. ’ ' . Ic i“' . "s •*! ■ nod, 'rthtn the Bloium^ans 

% / ' ■ empire (Rev. llout, -Vi/a 

mr les ISle<'i’T<^t ,>"ju ii ‘Mem. pres par divers savants k 
TAcaddm c,’ vii. 2. 371, ; and Pliny asserts that a tribune with 
some praetorians sent to reconnoitre by Nero, who was con- 
templating an Ethiopiari -war, reported that the regions about 
Meroe w'ere deserted {Xat. Hist. vi. 35) It has been con- 
jectured by Dillmann (* Uber die Anfange des Aksumitischen 
Reiches* in Ahhandll. der Akad. zu Berlin^ 1878, p. 204) that 
the downfall of Meroe was the result of the campaign of 
Petronius. Though this may seem doubtful, he is probably 
j the foil of Mero6 the nse of another 
hU. ■ ■: .'i; for whereas the classical g<«giaph<rs prior 

to A.®. C-’-^us, of t e 2 id coi.t. B.C., 

excerpted i” “ /h ^ '■ 7 : Artemidoras of Ephesus, of 

the 1st cent . ^ who relies in his elaborate 

account of j • i chiefly on Sga.hardidt® 

but partly on information which he had I'liuaoi: co' lOUd 
Esrvpt ; ?/'a' ).*'>!?'■' know of no other state hut that of 
Mero^, I ■ r i..'^ - o . P V.-r*ir Fr-^h-r' (o" 

second half of the 1st 0' * / ' ' an -o**o.ito 

AuxomitsB (Au|««jTsti) - . 1 ‘ u •< * •> 

Aduhs, * whither all the ' ' . v ‘ > , i d « k o . :o 

through Cyenium to Adulis’ for exportation. It was governed 
by a toing named Zoskales ; and in one of the inscriptions of 
Adul recorded by Cosmas Indicopleustes, the king, inferred 
I from the phrases he employs to have been king of Axum, a 
1 worshipper of the Greek gods Ares, Zeus, and Poseidon, enuraer- 
1 ates conquests extending over a great portion of modem 
.\.)vs'>uiia, and into bes and countries, in a Hst 

IV here n manvextai , , for the first time. Since 

this king claims to have been the first of his line to conquer 
tribes which, in the time of the Peripltis, were subject to 
Zoskales, Dillmann (l.c. 200) argues plausibly that the monu- 
ment of Adulis IS earlier than the JFeriplus ; whence it would 
appear that the empire of Axum came into being somewhere 
in the nrddlc of the lit cent .4.n The date cannot be much 
earlier, Since otht tmsc its evisrence copM rot hr.e ' scaur d ‘i*o 
Greeks, who had many factories on tic Red bei co'oi, •! .mg 
from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is said to have 
organ /.ed elephant-liuiil ing G.\peditio.is AUl ong’i t' ( rr follows 
a gap ot some centuries in the history of Axum, ii is c tar 
the great antiquity claimed for their cmn.re by The na'r.e 
Abyssinian chroniclers is fabulous (see I) l’’'i,iir‘, /D.J/G \i ) 
as well as it® supposed J ewish basis Besides Meroe and Axum, 
the classical wnters know only oi tribes existing in Ethiopia in 
\arioj.s stages of savagon, some of whose characteristics mav 
well be prp>t,rved in extant r.iccs, while some may be relegated 
to the reg-oi. o! fable. (Sec fuitner OlSU.) 

4. Language, etc. — The chief monuments of 
Nubian monarchs are in the Egyp. character and 
language; although, in the opinion of expert®. many 
of "them display^ a \ery imperfect acquaintance 
with both. Erg am I nes however, in the 3rd cent. 
B.C., after overthrowing the power of the priests 
(it is thought], introduced the native language of 
Nubia into the monuments, using for it momfi ca- 
tions of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing, 
in which the phonetic value of the Egyp. symbols 
seems to have been shifted. In nis Nubian 
grammar (1880) Lepsius speaks of these inscrip- 
tions as a still unsolved mystery ; and the import- 
ant study of them by U ^ . r-, , . Meroit. 
Denkm.y Leipzig, 1887 ■ ■ - i ■ < as having 

finally solved it, although the discovery by Schafer 
{Zschr.fur A qyptoJoglQ. 1 898 ) of elements of modem 
Nubian in the Nubian uords recorded by classical 
writers makes in favour of Bragseh’s system. 
While the basis of the language is, accordmg to 
these autliorities, to be sought, not in the Seja 
dialect (as Lepsius had imagined), but in modem 
Nubian, Brugscli has made it proWble that the 
’ '.r ■ ■ : ■ ^ the inscriptions was largely intermixed 
. words, and indeed he fancies that 


many such are to be detected in the existing lan- 
guage. While the Ethiopian Pantheon was largely 
peopled with Egyp. gods, a few native names are 
recorded by the ancients, as may be made out 
from the inscriptions ; and likewise Ethiopian 
civilization, though largely borrowed from Egypt, 
retained not a few native peculiarities. 

D. S. Maegoliouth. 

ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH — According to Ac 8^ an 
rp.io r/’’ r’:nuch, minister of Candace, queen of 

. I !:.»'»}»,- who was over all her treasure, 
shortly after the martyrdom of Stephen was met 
by the deacon Philip when returning from a 
religious journey to Jerusalem, and converted to 
Christianity. P'rom the authorities cited in the 
article Ethiopia we know that Gr. literature had 
spread to the kingdom of Meroe as early as the 
3rd cent. B.c. : there is therefore nothing improb- 
able in the LXX translation, which this Ethiopian 
was found reading, having penetiated thither by 
the same channels ; but whcLlicr he also belonged 
to the Jewish coninnniil v cannot he made out %vith 
certainty. Wlnl ‘ Iii- ;o Jerusalem ‘to 

worship’ (cf. the ’i" • ,,■! '-‘U q--** in Ethiopia) 
might imply it, his apparent unfamiliarity with 
OT (v.*^) and his physical condition render it 
improbable. The word * eunuch’ might indeed be 
regarded as a mistranslation for ‘minister’ if 
there were any likelihood that this narrative was 
originally in Aramaic, since in some dialects of 
that language the same word signifies both ; but 
the fact that the passage of Isaiah quoted (Is 53’^- S) 
;< ' ■! J. (rding to the LXX, takes away the 
■ , ,»• . uy such supposition. 

The notices of the Eth. kingdom for this period 
failing us altogether, it is impossible to identify 
this personage from external sources ; but the 
historical character of the narrative seems to be 
acknowledged in most quarters. ^ 

The confession of faith put into his mouth in 
v.^ AY is now universally admitted to be an early 
'rihii Jatlon. Assuming the Lucan authorship 
of bhe Acbs, the source of the above narrative 
may have been personal information received from 
Philip (cf. Ac 218). Like the baptism of Cornelius 
by St. Peter, the case of the Ethiopian eunuch 
marked an ’ > .* s .ge in tl'-; 
admissions . ■ : to the ('’u !-■ inn C I'lu 

Its bearing from this point of view will be dis- 
cussed in art. Philip (the evangelist). See also 
Cornelius. D. S. Maegoliouth. 

ETHIOPIAN WOMAN Accordmg to Nu 

12^ ( JE), when the children of Israel were at Haze- 
roth, Miriam and Aaron ‘spake against’ Moses 
on account of his marriage with an Ethiopian 
(Py ‘ Cushite ’) 'woman. In the sequel, however, 
Moses’ conduct in this matter is neither impugned 
nor defended ; for**' ' ^Miriam 

and Aaron turns ' ^ ‘ « piration 

with Moses (v.^) — a claim which^ is refuted by^ J" 
in a theophany, while Miriam is punished with 
leprosy, from which she is immediately relieved 
through Moses’ intercession made at Aaron’s 
request, but has nevertheless to be confined for 
seven days (v.^®*). As the ‘ Ethiopian woman ’ is 
mentioned nowhere else, and the death of Moses’ 
wife Zipporah is not recorded, some of the early 
interpreters thought the two must be identical ; 
and this view is favoured by the Jewish expositors, 
who assign reasons for Zipporah's being called Eth. 
that are either frivolous (as Ilashi) or merely un- 
critical (as Ibn Ezra ) ; Rashi's interpretation being 
as old as Targ. Onk. On the other hand, LXX has 
klBilmuraa ^ and Jos. {Ant. II. x. 2) makes her an 
Eth. princess. If the woman mentioned in Nu be 
identical with Zipporah, the ^ sox ^ K^ishith must be 
used in the sense of non-lsraclite— a uaiigo which 
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is found in late Rabbin, writings (Levy, NHWB), 
and cannot be dissociated from the similar employ- 
mer! .5*’ < '.x ! ‘‘ban). But besides 

the • ■■'<> , .■>!' being found in the 

Bib' ‘ . does not expressly 

assert) that the marriage was of recent occurrence. 
It is therefore more likely that a black slave-girl 
is meant, and that the fault found by Miriam and 
Aaron was with the indignity of such a union ; and 
this accords with the statement (v.s) that Moses 
was the ‘meekest ’ of mankind. The employment 
of Nubians as slaves dates back to the early 
dynasties of Egypt (cf. Brugsch, OescA. ^gyp, 
p. 266). .^though no etym. of the name Hazeroth 
IS given in the text, this word (from the Arab. 
im^ara^ ‘confine ’) would seem to stand in some 
i I \ connexion with the confinement of 

Miriam. Perhaps it is merely accidental that the 
word ha^ir in Arab, is employed in an idiom mean- 
ing to ‘calumniate’ (Maydani, c. 3); albeit this 
double etym. would contain implicitly a large 
portion of the narrative. D. S. Margoliouth. 

ETHIOPIC YERSION.—This subject will be 
treated under the following heads : — 

i. The Ethiopic Oanonical Bookfi. 

ii. The Manuscripts. 

iii. Printed Editions. 

iv. Source of the Text 

V. Critical Value. 

vi. Date. 

i. The Ethiopic Canonical Books.— (A) Old 
Testament , — The Eth, OT embraces all the hooks 
included in the LXX (except the Books of the Mac- 
cabees), together with several others, such as the 
Book of Enoch, Jubilees, 4 Ezra, Rest of the Words 
of Baruch, etc. The Maccabees were either never 
translated or else were early lost. Since, however, 
the Eth. scholars found the titles of these books in 
their Stnddds Fetha Nagn-f, Oicy piocc. dod lo 
supply them from their own vr .('m In lliL 
way these books came into circulation (Lillmann). 
In later times, indeed, the Latin version of these 
books was translated into Ethiopic. (See Wright, 
Cat. Eth. MSS Brit. Mus. p. 14.) No distinction 
whatever appears to have been made between the 
canonical and the uncanonical books of OT. The 
number of books in OT is set down unanimously at 
46, but hardly two lists of these books agree. As 
a rule, the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal hooks 
which appear in one list are replaced in another by 
quite difierent works of the same class of literature. 
(See Walton’s Polyglot i., Proleg. p. 100 ; Dillmann 
in Ewald’s Jahrhucher d. bihl. Wissenschafti v. 
1853, pp. 144-151; Fell, Canones Apostolorum 
Mthiopice^ p. 46.) 

(B) Wew Testament . — 35 books are reckoned in 
NT. This number is arrived at by including a 
book of Canon Law with the usual 27 hooks of 
NT. As this work, called the Sintdds, is counted 
as 8 hooks, we thuf get 35 in all. (See Zolenberg, 
Cat. dtis MSS Ethiopiens de la Biblioth'gue 
Nationide, p. 141 fif. ; Ludolf, Historic jEthiopicat 
III. iv. 27 ; Yansleb, Histoire de VEglise (T Alex- 
andria, 239 fl’.) 

The Western division of the Bible into chapters 
made its way into Abyssinia through the contact 
in later times of the latter with Western Christen- 
dom. The older MSS exhibit quite a difierent 
division of the books. 

ii. The MSS op the Ethiopic Version.— The 
chief MSS of OT, the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 

nnd of NT will be found in the following 
< . JiilogiK '>> ■ — ^Wright, Ethiopic MSS of the British 
Ahiseum, 01 and Apocr. pp. 1-22, OTpp. 23-29, 
1878 ; Zotenberg, Catalogue des MSS Ethiopiens de 
la BihliotMgue Rationale, OT and Apocr. Nos. 
1-31, 49-51, iSI^T Nos. 32-48 ; D’Abbadie, Catalogue 
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Raisonni de MSS JEthiopiens, Paris, 1859, OT and 
Apocr. Nos. 16, 21, 22, 30, 35, 55, 99, 105, 117, 137, 
141, 149, 195, 197, 203, 204, 205. Some of these 
MSS contain only single books. MSS of Enoch 
are found in 16, 30, 99, 197 ; Gospels, Nos, 2, 9, 47, 
82, 95, 112, 173; Pauline Epp. 9, 119, 164; Cath. 
Epp., Apoc. and Acts, 9, 119, 164. Dillmann, 
Catcdogus MSS Mthiop. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
1848, (DT and Apocr. 1-9, NT 10-15. There are 
small collections of MSS also in Berlin, See Dill- 
mann, Ahessinische B^ttichf.urglen der Koniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin ; OT and Apocr. Nos. 1-6, of 
the Psalms 7-19; NT 20, 21. Of these, No. 1 is 
a MS of Enoch. For the MSS in Vienna, see 
ZDMG xvi. p. 554 ; in St. Petersburg, see 
Bulletin ^ •fiponi publU par V Academic im- 
p^riale des j:^ciences, ii. 302, iii. 145 ff. ; in Tubingen, 
see ZDMG v. 164 ff. There are also a few MSS in 
Frankfort of some value, and in private libraries in 

T' ' ^ ♦ 

. I’p: \ . Editions. — We shall mention only 
a few of these. For further information the reader 
may consult Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1878, ii. 
140-157 ; Fell, Literarische Rundschau fur das 
Kathol. Deutschland, Feh. 1, 1896. 

(A) Old Testament. — Of OT Dillmann has 
edited voL i. Gn-Ruth, 1853 (some of the best 
MSS were inaccessible when this volume was 
edited) ; vol. ii. Samuel and Kings, 1861-1871 ; 
Joel (in Merx, Die Prophetie des Joels). The 
Psalms were edited by Ludolf in 1701, and in the 
various Polyglots and by the Bible Society. Bach- 
mann published texts of Isaiah, Lamentations, and 
Malachi. The text of the last two books neither 
ar.i •■• 1 . !«‘!y nor }.' ( u-.i 1 cly represents the best 
I i’ u;-i • in Europe. 

(B) Apocrypha. — The honour of publishing the 

first \i>cu\ --hi 1 texts belongs to Oxford. Thug 
Laur< MM.* ( •' ii- u the Ascension of Isaiah in 1819, 
the * of Ezra in 1820, and the Book 

of E“ »■ I ’’j ' " ^ These are valuable now only 
from an historical point of view. Dillmann has 
given us a splendid edition of tlx \'. ,.1 

books, Baruch, Epistola Jeremise, ioiiii Julrii, 
Ecclesiasticus, Sapientia, Esdrse Apocalypsis, 
Esdras Grsecus (1894). He edited texts also of 
Enoch (1851), Jubilees (1859), and the Ascension of 
Isaiah (1877). In 1893 Charles published an edition 
of Enoch, in which there is a continuous correc- 
tion of Dillmann’s text from 10 hitherto uncollated 
MSS, and in 1S94 ihe T.iliiopictext of Jubilees from 
4 MSS. 

(C) New Testament. — The NT was first printed 

at Rome in 1548-49 by the Abyssinian Tasfe-Sion, 
with the omission, however, of the 13 Panline 
Epistles. As the translator possessed on^ a 
fragmentary MS of the Acts, he sM]>pli(*d an lIIi. 
version of the missing chapters fioui llie (4ioek 
and Latin. This edition, which is d^fijinred by 
countless errors, was reprinted in Wall on’s Poly- 
glot. Another edition, Nov. Testamerutum . . 
Mthiopice, ad codicum ‘ > fidem, was 

issued by T. P. Platt fir , ■■ Tr .‘I'l For. Bible 
Society, 1826-1830. A reprint of this edition 
appeared at Basle in 1874. These editions are of 
no critical value. 

iv. Source of the Text.— (A) Old Testament. — 
The Ethiopic or Geez version, which from the 
earliest times was universally used in all branches 
of the Abv'^siniari Church as well as amongst the 
Jew Hi lalu'^ha^, was, according to some of the 
poets of the country, derived from the Arabic, its 
authors being vaiiously said to be the Abba 
Saltimfi ( = Frumentius, the Apostle of the A'^s- 
sinians, according to Ludolf, see Zotenberg, Cat. 
des MSS Mh. pp. 3, 4, or a later Abba Salfim^L, 

* See also Margoliouth’s art on the Eth. YS in Hiller's edition 
of Scnvener's Introduction to the Ci iticign <g the 2iT. 
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see Zotenberg, 194 ; Dillm. Zur Gesch. des axiim. 
Beichs, p. 20) or the holy Nine (Guidi, Le traduzioiii 
degli evangdii in araho e in etiopico, p. 33, note). 
But Ludolf saw reason for <Iouhtjng this view later | 
{Historia cethiopica, pp. 205, 296) ^\hen he came to 
recognize that the Ethiopic version was closely 
dependent on the text of the LXX._ Subsequent 
investigation has tended to substantiate the later 
view of Ludolf. Hence the view of Renaudot, that 
the version was made from the Egyptian, must be 
summarily rejected ; likewise the preposterous 
theory of Lagarde, that it was derived either from 
the Egyp. or Arab, in the 14th cent. 

It is '■ that our version was made 

in the ■ - ■ ■ Greek, — in the main, for 

there are certain phenomena in the MSS which 
cannot be explained from this hypothesis alone. 
These we will touch upon presently, and in the 
meant*' ' ■ ’ ” ’s account of the various 

texts' ^ In V.T. ^thiopid, 

Tom. i. apparat. crit. p. 8 (1853), he draws atten- 
tion to a large number of readings which agree 
mth the Hebrew against the LXX, and suggests 
that these are due to the use of the Hexapla of 
Origen. Later he revises this theory and replaces 
it by another ; thus in Herzog's RE, 1877, i. 205, 
he writes that there are three distinct types of 
text. i. The original translation more or less 
corrupted but seldom represented in the MSS. 
(See also Zotenberg, cm. cit. 3, 5, 7, 8.) ii. A text 
revised and completed from the Greek, and found 
most frequently” in the MSS. This is the Eth. 
Koiinff or Texius receptm, iii. A text corrected 
from the Hebrew, younger in age. See also F.T. 

Tom. ii. Ease. i. apparat. crit. pp. 3~6. 

■ ‘-‘<>'2 has been accepted by Zotenberg, and 
lately by Prsetorius, Herzog’s RE^ iii. p. 87 2*. 

It is possible, however, to interpret the evi- 
dence otherwise. Thus Dillmann may be wrong 
(a) in his later rejection of his first theory that the 
Hexapla of Origen was used by the Eth. trans- 
lators, and (5) in attributing all Eth. translitera- 
tions of Heb. words and many Eth. readings which 
agree with the Heb. against the LXX to the work 
ot later scholars correcting from the Heb. text. 

Some evidence will now he cited which points in 
this direction. This evidence will be drawn from 
Lamentations and Malachi. First as regards (a), 
we find that in La 2^ the Eth. dstamdslaki agrees 
exactly with the version of Symmachus i^ia-cbcrco 
<re against the Heb., LXX, and all other Gr. VSS. 
Likewise in 3**^ and 5^® our text again agrees with 
Symm. against the LXX, but this time it is in 
harmony with the Hebrew. As some other diver- 
gences from the LXX can be explained by this 
version and that of Aquila, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Hexapla was used by the Eth. 
translators. These divergences, liowever, may 
have been derived directly fiom the Heb. text. In 
, manv passages in all the biblical books the Eth. 
version is independent of and attests a purer form 
of text than the LXX. Next as regards (b), it is 
just as likely that many of the transliterations 
of Heb. words which are found in certain Eth. 

hut not in the LXX, may be survivals of 
die form of the text made directly in 

many cases from the Hebrew. If they are all to be 
ascribed to the corrections of later scholars, how 
are we to account for their appearance in all MSS 
of La 3^® and Job 16^^? What we usually find in 
the history of a version is that the unintelligible 
or foreign words are by degrees displaced either 
by their antive equivalents or by emendations, or 

♦ Such a* the MS E for the boots of the Kiu^ See Dill- 
maun, op, ctt. ii. apparat. crit. p. 6 ; see also Zotenberg, Oat. 
pp. 9, 10, 11 on Vert, ion comai^c '''’rtpri’s le fUfreu. Dom 

tailed attention as early as IS.'j lo tl’e O' tb • Heb. text in 

his Introduction to Ludolf b t'ditloii of the Ps.Jicr. 

else they are simply omitted. The theory that 
the primitive Eth, version contained a large 
number of Avords transliterated from the Heb. 
receives some confirmation from the fact that the 
Abyssinians fipt received Christianity through 
Aram^an missionaries, and that very many Aram, 
words were actnally naturalized in order to ex- 
press the new doctrines of the Christian faith. 
The Levitical character of Ethiopic Christianity 
points in the same direction, i,e. its acc c j>:r.Mce of 
the rite of circumcision, and the Lc'-iiical 
purification of women. 

; ~ we have a complete and critical 

edition of the Eth. version, it will not be possible 
to settle finally the above questions. Even Dili- 
mann’s edition (vols. i. ii. v.) is inadequate for 
this purpose, as vols. L and ii. were completed 
before the best MSS were accessible.* 

(B) New Testament. — Zolcibcrg {Cat. des MSS 
6th. de la hiUiot. Nai. pp. 24^ 25, 30, 1877) showed 
that there %vere two forms of text present in the 
MSS,— the first, that which was made from the 
Greek original ; the second, a corrected^ text. In 
the same year Dillmann (Herzog’s RE i. pp. 203- 
206) suggested that the numerous variations in the 
more widely read books of the NT, such as the 
Gospels, were due to the influence of the Copt, 
and Arab, versions. That such versions were 
known in Abyssinia he infers on the following 
grounds : E ' - " ‘anslated from the Arab, 

were prefi> 

books deriy ed from the Ara ». ■ . - •■i.r . 

in later times the native nomenciaiure oi the N i 
books ; e. g. the Acts were called A braxis ( = Upd^ecs), 
Revelation A bukalamis { ’ATroKdXvrpLs). The Arabic- 
Coptic StnSdSs became early naturalized in the 
Eth. Church. 

These hints of Dillmann’s are further developed 
by Guidi, who pointed out that such corrections 
are derived from an Ara'- • r . < *■ ..’i. *■ .' in Egypt 
(Guidi, Le Traduzioni .. . m Araho e 

in \ccad. I , [ p. .1 iff.). The 

'(Ut j in various degrees by these cor- 
rections. In some they appear side by side with 
the original text. 

V. Ceitical Value. — The Eth. version of the 

OT is generally a very faithful and verbal tr. of 
the Greek, It frequently reproduces the very 
order of the words. On the other hand, it is not 
possible to explain many of its readings hy any 
extant Gr. text, and over-against the LXX it 
frequently attests a purer text. But its critical 
value cannot he determined until the questions 
discussed in the preceding section have been 
treated exliaustlvely. 

As regards the NT, this version is related to the 
older type of text attested by the ^eat Greek 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. It has also Western 
and Alexandrian and Syrian elements. But no 
critical text has yet been d. 

vi. Date. — Dillmann II- •/■■g- RE i. 203, 204) 
confidently ascribes the Eth. version to the 4th 
and 5th centuries of our era, and regards it as 
< not only the oldest memorial but 

: '.ho "ho iru^'U'oM of Eth. literature. This con- 
j elusion he draws from the following facts: i. 

1 Christianity was already firmly established in the 

5th cent. "ii. The poet and musician Jared had 
already ])io(nic -d a church hymnal in the 6th 
cent. ill. Chiy^O'Loin t {Horn, in Johan,, Opera 

! * For many interesting details see Tteckendorf, * Ueber den 

Werth der altathiopisohen Pentaieach-uber^etzi-'ng fur die 

1 Eeconstruetiou der SepLurginta,* m ZATW (lbb7) pp. 61-90, 
Among other points he contro\ erts CorniU’s view in his Com- 
mentarv on Ezekiel (p (57 fT.), that the Ethiopic version la 
deri\ed from the Hesvchian recension of the LXX. 

f xm) xxf A’ySrriOl xv) ’l.ia) xet) Uiptrxi A/We'-ip 

. . . li# T^y £c.t7;i, ic*-x -oL/.nTti i-r-xv t* 'rxpot roCrou ^oypuxTOk 

ii 0 ‘«e.X,^ivTaty x.r X. 
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22' viii. p. 10) appears to have known of 
an iLDli. version of the Bible, iv. The version is 
made directly from the Greek. Now, it was only 
in the first period of Eth. literature that transla- 
tions were made from the Greek ; for after the 
appearance of the Arab, language in Egyi)t, Eth. 
literature came under the sway of the Arabic. 

The above views of Dillmann have recently 
been confirmed by the peculiar title used for God 
in Sir 31® 37^^, i.e. Astdjr, This shows that 
heathenism still prevailed when this book was 
translated^ (pillmann, F.T, Mthiopici, Tom. v. p. 
117). Guidi . ’ ■ v,‘ ii. ‘ to the end of 

the 5th and ‘ I ■ ' the 6th cent. 

Lagarde’s vie\ . ■* ' neiten Ausgahe 

der griech. V ebersetzung des AT.s, 1882, p. 28), 
that "the version was made in the 14th cent., not 
from a Gr. but from an Arab, or an Egyp. trans- 
lation of the original, is wholly contradicted by 
the evidence. We may safely assume that the 
version was completed before the 7th cent. 

K. H. Charles. 

ETH-KAZIN (f:ifj 5 where AV, misunderstand- 
ing the n locale, writes Ittah-kazin, as in same 
verse Gittah-hepher for Calli-ln‘j>hcr) --A town 
on the E. frontier of Zebuliin, wlio-o •'iio has not 
been identified, Jos 19^^. J. A. Selbie. 

ETHNAN — ^A Judahite (1 Ch 4’). See 

Genealogy. 

ETHNARCH {idvdpxv ^)^ — In 2 Co IP^ it is stated 
that ‘in Damascus the ethnarch under Aretas 
. ^ed the city of the Damascenes,’ the 
■<»».» ■ being tr. in both AV and RV by 

Governor. Its exact meaning seems doubtful: 
it is used of Simon the high priest (1 Mac 14^^ 
15^* 2), of Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 2), and of 
Archelaus {Ant. xvii. xi. 4 ; BJ il. vi. 3). It was 
also used for the governor of the Jews in Alex- 
andria (Strabo, ap. Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2), and the 
head of the Jewish community in Pal. in the time 
of Origen (Origenes, Ep. ad Africanum, § 14). 
The last two instances suggest that the normal 
use of the word was for the ruler of a nation or 
idvos living with separate laws and customs 
amongst those of a different race. But the sense 
of the term seems to have widened, and it be- 
came a litih; -lip, rior to that of tetrarch, but 
inferior to thai, of king (Schiirer, HJP n. ii. 244, 
etc.). A. C. Headlam. 

ETHNI (*mx). — An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6**^, 
called in v.^^ Jeatherai). See Genealogy. 

ETHNOLOGY.--See Races. 

EUBULUS (Ef^jSovXos). — A leading member of 
the Christian community at Rome, who sends 
greeting to Timothy through St. Paul at the time 
of the second imprisonment (2 Ti 4^^). His name 
is Greek, but nothing further is known of him. 

W. Lock:. 

EUERGETES (Prol. to Sirach). — See Bene- 
factor. 

EUMEKES (EdifjLevtjs, * well-disposed ’) II., king of 
Pcrgamus, succeeded his father Attains in B.c. 
197. Through the friendship of Rome he secured 
a large extension of his territories, so that his 
kingdom became for a time one of the greatest in 
the East. In B.C. 169 he was sii'^poct(‘(I of secret 
m ‘ -.o-i’ :i ■ with the enemu'" of Rome, but 
I i' . ■■ oiv I \ in B.c. 159 ; see Clinton, F. E. iii. 
403, 406) before an open ruptui e took place. The 
principal authorities for his life are Livy (Ann., 
esp. bk. xxxvii. and E/nt. xlvi.), Polybius, and 
Appian, with Strabo xiii. p. 261, and Justin xxxi. 


8, xxxii. 4. In 1 Mac 8® the Romans are said to 
have taken ‘ the country of India and Media and 
Lydia’ from Antiochus the Greatj and to have 
given these dominions to E. The MSS agree in 
this reading, which is, however, - iP . '’>100 
India was never under the rul c \ 

Media, too, on account of its eastward position, is 
not likely to have ever been ceded to E. The best 
correction is to substitute, with Michaelis, Mysia 
for Media, and, with Grotius, Ionia for India. In 
agreement with this are Livy’s statements (xxxvii. 
44) R»> ; / ■ 1 from Antiochus 

the* i‘" )'! oj . \- ... no I* *‘1 . -i Taurus, and of 

these districts granted (xxxvii. 55) the part north 
of the Mseander to Eumenes. R. W. Moss. 

EUNICE (EMktj, so Tisch., WH, with all the 
uncial MSS; not EOyelKTj, as TR with many cur- 
sives). — The mother of Timothy, and probably the 
daughter of Lois (2 Ti 1®). The name is Greek, so 
that conceivably she may have been a proselyte ; 
but this is not a necessary inference, and more 
probably she was by birth a Jewess (louSatay, 
Ac 16^). She was married to a Gentile husband, 
and, probably out of deference to his prejudices, 
her son was not circumcised ; but she gave him a 
God-fearing name (Tiju>6~0€os), and trained him care- 
fully in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3^®). She was 
I)robably converted to Christianity on St. Paul’s 
first visit to Lystra, as she is described as already 
a believer on the second visit (Ac 16^). She is not 
mentioned afterwards, but the curious addition of 
>:o)pas (Ac 16^) m cursive 25, and the substitution 
of it for lovSacas in Gig. fu., may embody a tra- 
dition of her widowhood ; this would give a fresh 
point to the injunction in 1 Ti 5^. W. Lock. 

EUNUCH (onip, cr7rd$a;y, e^yoOxos). — on^ is rendered 
in AV eunuch, officer, chamberlain. The employ- 
ment of eunuchs in Oriental courts was one of the 
base accompaniments of polygamy and despotism. 
The harems of the monarchs were committed to 
their charge, and they frcipioiitly ^nj)crintended 
the education of young xuitK.t s. ’Much influence 
was thus at times acquired by them in affairs of 
state (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iv. 175). They 
were often closely connected with the palace 
intrigues, which played so important a part in 
Oriental history. It seems that the Heb. word 
was also used in a wide sense of persons not 
emasculated, who held offices which were usually 
entrusted to eunuchs. Such is probably its use in 
the case of Potiphar (Gn 39^ ; Whiston’s Jos. Ant. 
X. X. 2n.). Where the word occurs in 1 and 2 K, 
it is sometimes difficult to determine whether it 
bears its proper or its deriv ' ‘ ‘ > Hero- 
dotus (viii. 105) says that ■ . 1 - ■ rbarians 

eunuchs are more valued than others on account of 
iheir perfect fulilliy,’ and instances the case of 
Hoimoniriu^, wlio v^i- ‘jt'cd by Xerxes. 

Xenophon (C7yr(^. V ,>()■•'.' i‘i giv - 11 g the reasons 
why Cyrus employed them, alludes to' the alleged 
fact that their having no domestic ties rendered 
them capable of peculiar devotion to the interests 
of their masters, and of gratitude to those who 
conferred honour and consideration upon them. 
They also iiaturjilly adhered to one able to protect 
them, i hey fourul themselves objects of corl cnipt 
to other men. He denies the allegatiou that they 
are lacking in vigour and excellent q uni in os. auU 
illustrates their tendencies by the' ca^e of ‘dojr-. 
which, when castrated, cease to desert their 
masters, but are not at all less fitted for watching 
and the chase.’ 

The Law of Dt 23^ (cf. Lv 2*2-^, ai 1 aches a religions 
-rigma to rlu* condition. (8oe, ior \ he p’^ob. ground 
of ihis, Driver on Di 23^), Tin pi' nicihri in 1 
was designed to intimate tin; c.ci' i.or.iLion of the 
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national life consequent upon the establishment of 
tl'O through the adoption of unsanctioned 

irtiitilc (, >.oms. Acc. to Herodotus (vi. 32), the 
Persians made eunuchs of the goodliest of the 
youth of captured countries ; but as to whether 
Daniel and his companions were thus treated by 
the Bab. conquerors, no ab'^oiut el y certain conclu- 
sions can be reached (cf. 2 K 20-”‘ Eunuchs 
were in the courts of the Herods in our Lord’s 
time (Jos. Ant XT. vii. 4 ; XVI. viii. 1) ; hence 
His allusion to them (Mt 19^^) as familiar to His 
hearers. See Ethiopiah Eunuch. 

G. Walker. 

EUODlil, AT Euodias [EMla, fern, form of 
EMlos. Both names are found in Gr. literature 
and on the inscriptions. The Euodias of AV seems 
to have arisen from a mistake of the translators, 
who took EiJoSiay for the accusative of the mas- 
culine form Ej)o5ks, and regarded it as the name 
of a man). — A Christian woman of Philippi, whom 
the Apostle Paul beseeches * to be of ^ the same 
mind m the Lord ’ with another Christian woman 
named Syutyehe (Ph 4^). They may have been 
deaconesses, or women of some position in whose 
houses the brethren were accustomed to meet. 
The language of St. Paul suggests a religious 
difference rather than a private quarrel (Pli 2^). 
They may have represented different types of piety, 
or may have difTerod on some question of church hfe. 
St. Paul begs a certain Byzygus, or, as some critics 
think, an unnamed ‘true yoke-fellow,’ to help 
forward the work of reconciliation, being mindful 
of the former services of these women to the cause 
of the gospel (Ph 4®}. The theory of Baur, 
Sthv ogL r.and Volkmar, that Euodia and Syntyche 
-iro vyu.boliciil names for Jewish and Gentile 
Cl.n-rianity, now generally^ abandoned. A 
mode <>i speaking so mysterious is out of harmony 
with the general tenor of the Epistle. J. Gibb. 

EHPATOR 1 Mac etc., 2 Mac 

2^ etc.), the surname of Antioehus V., son and 
successor of Antioehus IV. Epiphanes. See Anti- 
OCHUS V. 

EUPHRATES — The Euphrates 

was called Pura-nun, * the great water,’ or simply 
Pnra, ‘the water,’ in Sumerian, the pre-Semiiic 
language of Ciialtea (cf. On From this the 

Se'iiiiic ' ■' i their Purat or Purattu 

with tb ■ ' . Purat is the Heb. 

Pfirath, the Old Persian Ufritu, where the pros- 
thetic u was explained as the word w, ‘ good, ^ and 
so gave rise to the Greek Eu-phrates. In the 
OT it is generally known as * the river ’ (e.g». Dt 
11-^, Ex 23®‘), it being the largest and most notable 
river of Western Asia, and accordingly in Gn 2^^ 
alone of the rivers of Paradi^se no geographical 
description is given of it. * In Babylonia it was also 
called ‘ the river of Sippara ’ as well as the Urattu, 
a dialectical form of Purattu. 

The Euphrates (Arab. Frat) has two sources, 
one of which was called the Euphrates in antiquity ; 
in Armenian, Yephrat ; while tlie other, which rises 
to the south - east, the modern Mur^d - Su, was 
termed the Arsanias, Arm. Aradzani, Arzania in 
the Assyr. inscriptions. They rise in two valleys 
of Armenia, from 6000 to 6500 feet high, the one m 
the Anti-Taurus, the other in Mount Ararat, and 
unite near Mrdatiycli (MelitGn^, Assyr. Melid)ina 
valley about 2')U0 feet high, whence they flow east- 
war '* 'a narrow gorge towards Syria. 

Fro ■ to the alluvial plain of J>abv Ionia 

the ■ ■ iver is about 1000 feet in 7u0 miles, 

so that it is navigable only down stream. The 
high road from east to west passed it in OT 

* Pis d’sp’itod whether JerX3**7 really refers to the Etqjhmtes 
see Ihv.ild, ad ioc.). 


times at Birtn {Birejih) and Carchemish [Jerah^). 
There was another >» . at Thapsakos, the 

Tiphsah of 1 K 42^. ■ V : . . . to the south of 
Carchemish was Pethor (Assyr. Pitru), on the 
western bank at the junction of the Euphrates with 
the Sajur (Assyr. Sagura), Still farther sou^, but 
on the eastern bank, it was joined by the Belikh 
(Assyr. Balikh) and Khabfir (Assyr. Khahux), which 
came from the land of Gozan (Assyr. Guzanu, 2 K 
176 ) At the month of the Khabflr was Circesium 
(now Karkisia, Assyr. Sirki). After this the 
Euphrates receives no more affluents; but north- 
ward of Sippara or Sepharvalm it approaches the 
Tiirri*- very nc<»»*ly, and bj ‘ 

the plain of Babylonia. . '■ i ;■ J J.. and Tigi^ 
now unite before falling into the sea, owmg to the 
accumulation of silt at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, but in OT times they still entered the sea 
hy separate mouths. The water of the Euphrates 
was dissipated over Babylonia hy means^ of canal^ 
for the purposes of irrigation, and at its mouth 
were great salt marshes, called Marratu by the 
Babylonians (see Jer Here lived the KaldA 

or Chaldeeans, with their capital Bit-YaMn, of 
which Merodach-baladan was kmg. 

Litoraturb,— F rd. Delitzsch, Paraa,ies, 169 f. ; Schrader, 
KAT^ Zit. ; Chesney, Euphrates Ezped. vol. i. ; Loftus, 

n':i : 'lid S M > ‘ Layard, Mn. and Bab. chs. xxi.-xxu. ; 
I\iv Essay IX. A. H. SaYCE. 

EUPOLEMUS (EMXejaos), the son of John, the 
son of Accos, one of the ambassadors sent to Rome 
by Judas Maccabaeus, after his victory over 
Hicanor, in order to conclude an alliance between 
the Romans and the Jews in B.C. 161 (1 Mac 
2 Mac comp. Jos. Ant. XII. x. 6). Eupo- 
lemns has often been identified with the author 
of a history of the Jews, written in Greek, which 
is quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom, i. 23), and Eusebius (Freep, 
Ev. ix. 30-34). Since the historian Eupolemns 
seems to have written about B.c. 167, and was 
almost certainly a J ew, this identification may he 
correct (comp, ochurer, HJF II. iii. 203 ffl). 

H. A. White. 

EUl<A0UJI-0. ii ' is the read- 

ing aaoptea at Ac 27^'* by W H ana tne RV, instead 
of Euroclydon in the TR and AV, as the name 
of the wind, which, suddenly descending from the 
heights of Crete on St. Paul’s ship as it was sail- 
ing closely along the shore, seized it and drove it 
beiore the storm, which ended in the shipwreck 
on Melita. St. Luke describes the wind as, in 
character, ‘ly h ■“* ' 'RV ‘tempestuous’), that 
is, marked ' ■■■ •. or ‘sudden eddying 

squalls,’ as II.,"'..} - them, adding that 

‘every one who has" any experience of sailing on 
lakes or bays overhung by^ mountains will ap- 
preciate the epithet “ typhonic ” which Luke uses ’ 
(St. Paul the Traveller j p. 326), and by way^ of 
^eater exactness adds its nautical name, ‘ which 
is called ’ (6 KaXoi^pLevos). Unhappily, the state of 
the text leaves the precise name doubtful. A 
summary of the various readings will be found in 
Sauday, Appendices ad NT, p. 140. The great 
mass of later testimony yields ‘ Euroclydon ’ ; the 
oldest uncials A&< have evpaKiXcav, and this was 
probably the reading of B*. To appear to be 
due Ihe supei imposed T and A which appear in 
this MS (ErPTAKATAilN). B® then either turned 
A into A, or, if it was done by B^, patched up the 
letter afresh. Yercellone-Cozza in the appendix 
to their facsimile say ‘ ^vpaKvXfav evpvKXvScap B®.’ 
The Vnlg. Cassxod. give Euro-aquico. Apart from 
ampler attestation, Euroclydon may claim a pre- 
ference as the more difficult reading, )>y po^UiTig 
which we may explain the others as einorKiaLioris, 
hut hardly the converse. The word in this form 
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is not found anywhere T’;-' m of the 

compound is obscure, i ■ ■ would 

mean ‘a surge raised V I ^ , ' I', or S,E. 
wind, but such a description of the eftect could 
hardly be applied to the wind itself which caused 
it. If we should take the form €^pvK\65a3v (which 
occurs in B^, one or two cursives, and a gloss of 
the Etym. M. s^v, Tv<p(hvj and ]■< .• ■■■. ' by 

Griesb.) and derive it from ^ ould 

mean ‘ a wind raising a broad surge or surf ’ ; 
but besides its lack of attestation, it is for the 
very reason of its greater suitableness dismissed 
by Meyer as an obvious correction ; and it would 
yield a character more or less applicable to any 
wind hl()^^LTlg -i'ongly rather than such a note 
{e,g. of < 11 ! ■( 'o’i^ as we might expect to be the 
basis of a distinctive nautical name. Euraquilo, 
on the other hand, commends itself not only by 
its early attestation, but by its special precision, 
as made up of Eurus the S.E. or rather (as Smith 
adduces strong reasons for holding) the E,, and 
Aquilo the N.E., wind, fitly expressing the direc- 
tion E. N. E. whence this wind blew. It well accords 
(a) with the narrative of the incidence and effects 
of the storm, and {b) with the experience of navi- 
gators in the Levant, quoted by Smith and others, 
in which * southerly winds almost invariably shift 
to a violent northerly wind.’ The exception taken 
to the form as ‘inadmissible’ (Keuss and others), 
‘because it is comijosed of a Greek and a Latin 
element,’ vanishes in presence of analogous com- 
pounds such as Euronotus and Euroauster, and of 
the probably mixed nationality of the sailors and 
traders to whom such coinages were primarily 
due; to say nothing of the survival, to which 
Renan calls attention, of the word Euraquilo 
itself in the name GregoUa given to the same 
wind by the Levantines ‘as Euripus has become 
Egripou,^ Following strict analogy, we might 
expect the word to be, as in the y ' ^ , 

and the presence of a less regula’ ■ • . ■ 

led to conjectural emendation (Overbeck) ; but we 
can hardly see how this shoidd have deviated into 
so enigmatic a word as Euroclydon. Meyer says, 

‘ Far more naturally would the converse take 
place, and the lEibpoKXijdcav, not being understood, 
would be displaced by the similar . . . 

so that the latter form remains a product of old 
emendatory conjecture’ — a curious anticipation, 
in this particular case, of the theory more recently 
formulated by Burgon and Miller as to the older 
witnesses whom they designate ‘the licentious 
scribes of the West.’ I’m I horn {Causes of the 
Corruption of the Traditional Text, p. 46 f.) this 
passage supplies a signal confirmation of their 
^ 'n i\ . them to denounce in strong language 

Euraquilo as ‘an imaginary name,’ ‘an impos- 
sible Latin name,’ ‘utterly missing the point, 
which is the violence of the wind as expressed in 
the term Euroclydon’ (a remarkable begging of 
the question, where the violence of the wind^ had 
already been explicitly a HI ii nod in the epithet 
‘ typhordc’ !). hy slioiild eail\ copyi'^is be 
thus severely bhuricd for siispecLiiig ^<01110 '(jonuf)- 
tion to underlie the anomalous Euroclydon, and 
preferring the more intelligible Euraquilo on such 
grounds of ini 1 1 ujil ]uobMl)ili(y as have since com- 
mended it 10 I In* mnjuiiiy of critics and com- 
mentators ? But when we“ consider the mass of 
testimony on the side of Euroclydon, and the 
difficulty of «(*(*' )i]n ting for the emergence of this 
form, if it hrui not been original, may we not find 
a feasible key to the solution of the problem in 
the view put forward by Conybeare and Howson 
(ii. p. 402 n.): ‘The addition of the avoids 6 
KokoiipMvos seems to us to show that it -was a 
name popularly given by the sailors to the wind ; 
and nothing is more natural than that St. Luke 


I should use the word which he heard the sailors 
employ on the occasion ’ ? 

Litbratvrk. — ^The subject la discussed in the ‘Lives of St 
Paul ’ by Oonybeare and Howson, Lewm, and others ; at con- 
siderable length, but with unequal relevancy, by Falconer, 
Dm. on St. Paul's Voyage, 2nd ed. pp. 12-19, 24r-2b , most 
fully and satisfactonly by Smith, Voyage ami Shiptoreck, m his 
‘ Diss. on the wind Euroclydon,’ p. 119 ff., ‘ vr. 

Bentley and Granville Penn, pp. 287-292; i‘ . - r. f 

William P. Licksoiv. 

EUTYCHUS (E0rqxos). — When St. Paul was at 
Troas on his final journey to Jerus., on the first day 
of the week he and Ms party, with the Christians 
of the place, assembled m an upper room to break 
bread. As St. Paul was leaving the next morning, 
his speech was lengthy, and a young man of the 
name of Eufyc liu^, who was sitting at the window 
{iTl TTjs ..."'‘oj-, i(*ii asleep (perhaps owing to the 
heat of the many lamps that were 1 and, 

falling down from the third storey, ■ . '■ > tip 

dead {ijpB'p veKpbs). St. Paul went down and em- 
braced him, and bade them not trouble them- 
selves, as his life was yet in him. Then he went 
upstairs, broke bread, and continued talking until 
the morning. As they departed the young man 
was brought to them alive ( Ac 20’^"^^). 

The incident occurs in the ‘ we ’ section of the Ac 
and is clearly authentic, but two opinions are held. 
It has been pointed out that it may be capable of a 
p( pr.tiiinl explanation, and it is suggested 

iliar i- the growth of mythical stories 

on a basis of fact, and has been introduced here as 
a parallel incident to that related ( oiu ei n i ng Peter 
(9^-^). But Ramsay points out rliat St. Luke’s 
language is very precise ; that he does not, as in 
14^^, merely state that E. was thought to be dead, 
and that weight must be attached to his medical 
knowledge. Even if this he (as is perhaps the 
ca~-''' ru unnatural strain on the words, it 

is ‘ 1 \ • I "I that the story was related as an 
instance 01 the exhibition of power by the apostle, 
and that the writer, who was an eye-witness, be- 
lieved it to be such. 

L. ■*’ i:"»r -U rt ' V. St. Paul the Trav. p. 290; Holtz- 
m£..i 1 , /i .It i-Cn hut t, , 1 . p. 402 ; Zsller. Acts, h. p. 62, Eng. tr. 

A. C. Headlam. 

EVANGELIST (elfayyeXicrTT/js , — ‘a preacher of 
good news,’ the substantive of — or eday- 

yoXl^opMi, the commoner bibl. form). The verb is 
used in bibl. Gr. in the general sense 

of class. Gr. (1 S 1 .1^ I ,/und, when specialized, 
stands for the work of (^rospel preaclieis of all 
kinds: the suhst., however — which is rare, and 
entirely sacred and eccles., occurring in bibl. Gr. 
only in Ac 21®, Eph 4^^, 2 Ti 4® — is confined strictly 
to the Christian good tidings, and, *• is i‘.'\ o 
a particular office or function (see III: , - • f, 

158), The clearest evidence for the distinctness 
of office or function lies m Eph 4^^ ‘[Christ] 
gave some to he apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and 
teachers.’ It is true that, in the list at 1 Co 12^, 
evangelists are omitted (also ^Io-kowoi and StaKo^oi ) ; 
but tJiere the point is, perhaps, to illustrate 
spiritual aptitude rather than to give an exhaust- 
ive list of eccles. offices. When a similar omission 
occurs, Ro 12®"®, St. Paul seems hent^ chiefly on 
distinguishing certain charismata, being content 
to leave the ca' e ' 'e Possibly, in 

each case local ' » * ■ * 1 account for 

the omissions. But in Eph the context suggests 
that the writer desires to mention all the principal 
offices, whereby Christ had provided for the 
spiritual edification of the Church universal, and 
evayyeXterrijs appears to come third in order of 
institution and of spiritual significance. At the 
same time it is noticeable that we do not find the 
word (even in places where it might naturally be 
looked for) in any of the Pauline Epistles wnose 
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genuineness meets with most general acceptance. 

^ 'Till be made to the passage 

:r . 1^. - ■ ; . , 2Ti 4® ; it will be sufficient 

here to say that the phrase ipyov TQiqiTov ejuayye- 
Xlcttov^ ‘do the work of an > . ' o 

marked and peculiar to be - - . ‘ ‘ - 

preted as merely eqiiiyalent to \ ^ ■ 

The third and last instance — that in Ac 21** (a 
verse in one of the ‘ we ’ passages), ‘ we came unto 
Cmsarea ; and entering into the house of Philip 
the evfUtqe^iH, who was one of the seven, we 
abode witn hiiri ’ — must be compared with Ac 
where it is said that among those who were 
scattered from Jerus. after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and went hither and thither preaching 
the word, Philip preached the Christ at Samaria, 
without being qualified to impart the Holy 

Spirit j was sent by the Spint to teach the 
Ethiopian eunuch in the desert between Jerus. 
and Gaza ; was after^vards carried off by the Spirit 
and found at Azotus ; and, finally, having evan- 
gelized ‘all the cities’ m his route, took up his 
abode at Caesarea. He may therefore have been 
called not because he had been defin- 

itely set apart for the office, but because of the 
missionary work he had done and was perhaps 
still doing with Ciesarea as centre. He had, m 
fact, been set apart for something else, ‘to serve 
tables’ (Ac 2P), but had superadded, and 
possibly, in the end, substituted, the work of a 
missionary, because he was, like Stephen, ‘ full of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 6®}, and possessed the charisma 
for the work of preaching to those who had not 
heard the Gospel before. 

The three passages, as above discussed and illus- 
trated, suggest the following conclusions : (1) The 
evangelists were inferior to the apostles. They are 
placed third in order in Eph ; Philip was unable 
to i’Moart the Holy ‘^;)Iiit to (he Samaritans; 
'I'lmo’-liy vvii- the a'-.Li}* ’iL and dolcgjr e of St. Paul. 

witli ‘■onchislon i" t’lo epigram of 
Pseudo- Jerome {in Eph 4^^) ‘omnis apostolus evan- 
gelista, non omnis evangelista apostolus.’ (2) They 
were travelling missionaries, preaching the Gospel 
to those unacquainted with it, yet sometimes with 
a settled place of abode, as Philip at Cfesarea, and 
Timothy at Ephesus. Thus they were officers act- 
ing for the whole Christian comm unity, not for a 
single church only. Their function could be 
general, covering wide districts, or it could be, in 
ractice, local and circumscribed. Thus Theo- 
oret’s apparently contradictory statements can 
be reconciled ; vepubvTss hiipvTTov, yet Trepubvres 
•rravraxov, ‘ Going about they used to preach,’ yet 
‘not going about everywhere' (as apostles might 
do). [^) They were char is w at icallyendovwd. Com- 
pare the influence of the Holy Spirit upon Philip, 
and the xd/jto-ga of Timothy (1 Ti 4^*, 2 Ti 1®). Yet 
the revelations to the prophet and apostle were of 
a higher and more striking order. The apostles 
were fitted to be the direct authoritative repre- 
sentatives of Christ (Mt 10^, Gal 4^^, 1 Co ll^s) ; 
the imq'bcd - to sv ,iv the heart and conscience by 
the dciiion-t ration oi the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
14^^'); the evangelists were more ‘matter-of-fact 
men,’ precaching the word, communicating the facts 
of the Go-[>el, paving the way for the more system- 
atic nork of the pasiou-s and teachers (see order in 
Eph 4^^) who watched over and trained the 
churches when founded (2 Ti 4^’®), But while this 
may suffice for a distinetion in work, it must not 
be taken as exclusive, so that apostles could not 
be prophets, or that apostles and ]U’ophets could 
not be evangelists, or that evangcli&ts could not 
be i>asLors or teaeliers, or both. In the floating 
const; tuTjj on of the half -organized early Church, 
different kinds of work were amalgamated (as 
must always happen) according to qualifications 


and circumstances (cf 1 Co 1^'^, Ac 8^, and the 
I mixed instructions to Timothy and Titus). (4) They 
mere, sometimes at any rate, solemnly set apart for 
: the special function. Thus Timothy (1 Ti 4^^ 
2 Ti 1®) ; and probably Paul and Barnabas (Ac 
were (so far as the Church was concerned) set 
i apart, in the first instance, not as apostles, but 
as evangelists from among the ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ at Antioch. 

But we are still left in much uncertainty &m to 
the exact position of the euayyeXLCTrjs, and this xn- 
certainty is increased rather than diminished by 
the contributions of later literature to the subject. 
Why, for instance, is there no mention of evan- 
gelists in the Apostolic Fathers? Because, says 
Harnack, there was no definite primitive distinc- 
tion between apostle and evangelist, and in the 
DidacM the ‘ apostles ’ are just evangelists. But 
why should not evangelist have survived, and 
apostle have been reserved (as in later days) for 
the first direct representatives of Christ? And, 
further, when in the DidacM the ‘apostles’ are 
forbidden to stay more than two days in the same 
place, can we regard them as parallels to Paul, oi 
Philip, or Timothy. a letter to the 

; last named such n u i '«. ■ n y is condemned 
(1 Ti 5^®) ? Of course the strict injunction in the 
! DidacM may he due to t' • ■ * ■ opportunities 

fo' upon the ■ of well-to-do 

v‘ ! and the missionaries ' ref erred to in 

1 Ti may have been caricatures of the evangelist 
type ; but the difference is striking. A partial 
reply to the former question may be that the ex- 
tension of the apostolate beyond the Twelve and 
St. Paul (an extension obtain’’ in the 

apostolic age itself) soon . : less 

familiar and less dignified name of evangelist. 
This, however, scarcely accounts for the speedy 
and glowing exclusiveness of the apostolic title; 
or for the nu t that Eusebius recognizes in Pan- 
tienus the evangelist a type of an old order still 
largely surviving in the days of the Alexandrian, 
but not common in his owm days (Eus. HE v. 10). 

The material Eusebius affords us on this subject, 
though to some extent unhistorical, throws back 
light on the primitive use of the term evangelist. 
ELe tells how Pantaenus found that his arrival in 
India had been anticipated by the written Gospel 
of Matthew ; he tells how Thaddaeus, one of the 
Seventy, had been sent by the Apostle Thomas, 
under divine impulse, to Edessa, as a preacher and 
evangelist of the teaching of Christ {HE L 13), 
and this ‘teaching’ (also called ‘the seed of the 
word of God’) is the story of Jesus (§ 19), We 
may combine these hints with the fact that Euse- 
bius (leaving the rest imment’-'' P J o '"'I;. !“ 
cords ‘the names of those E- (win 

gelists] only who have transmitted" the apostplic 
doctrine to us in 'writings still extant’ ; thatTheo- 
doret dofinitoly rc&froded the name to this class ; 
that, finally, (ilcurnenni'' and Chrysostom confined 
the name I'o ilie writers of the Fot Go-*’ L ; and 
that eiJa77eX£crr7)s became (in the '"* Ordin- 

ances, Harnack, Teccte, ii. 5) an appollatioii of the 
dvoLyvta(TTi)s, the reader of the foi Llio ^day, 

who had also to be bLtffrpnKbs, f'ftynifh of ••xj'b lining 
it. W e may further recall thn t I ’ I sil ip h 1 1 oi preted 
the prophet Isaiah to the eunuch ; that Apolloa 
(piohably an evangelist) wa- niighly in the Stiin- 
tnres; that he had been laugui tile ‘way of ilie 
Lord * more perfectlv by A (jn I la and rjiitiflii 'piob- 
ably evangelists also, as Theophylact believes) ; 
that Timothy the evangelist was strong in the 
Scriptures, one of the reasons doubtless for his 
choice; that P..’ 1 pa on to Timothy the ‘de- 
posit’ of the Co- h' '.id received fiom Christ, 
exhorts him to keep the original model of sound 
'words, and reminds him of the word that is trust- 
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worthy, and of the (open) mystery of godliness 
which is the story of Jesus (2Ti 1 Ti 2Ti 

. cf. Tit 3®, 1 Ti 3^®). We shall, then, favour 
the conclusion that the NT evangelists, as such, 
were depositaries of the facts of the Gospel as it 
gradually crystallized; dealing with these facts 
orally and in writing, now as missionaries, now as 
interpreters, without the special crocpia of the 
ajjostles, or their peculiar weight and authority ; 
demi-apostolic men, with a charisma, hut one not 
so commanding as that of the apostle, or so strik- 
ing as that of the prophet. In a word, they might 
be called specially inspired teachers', the e^iayye- 
Xt<rT? 7 s being distinctively and originally a teacher 
abroad, aggressive, •!:!’/ : ib.c dLddtTKaXos a 

teacher quh . juul (». \-iig. If this was 

the practical diherence between evangelist and 
teacher, we can better understand Eph ‘some 
(general and missionary) ■ . ■ - and some 

pastors and teachers' {local ‘ • • the double 

capacity for moral supervision and for instruction 
in doctrine). We can better understand 1 Co 12®®, 
where dtdaa-tcdXovs (in the third place) would include 
evangelists. We can better understand how, in 
the letters to Timothy the ‘evangelist,' so great 
a stress is laid on teaching. Furthermore, we can 
better understand the meaning of teacher in the 
DidacM, when the phrase, ‘ whoever cometh and 
teacheth, you,’ is followed i- is'n by ‘but in 

regard to the apostles and in *//" ts ■ ( li 11); here 
the teacher seems to be a wandering teacher, that 
is, an evangelist; and the order ‘apostles and 
piophets’ is so far against the supposition that 
tJie apostles are evangelists. This contention is 
confirmed by the order in other passages, e.g. 
(ch. 15) ‘ Bishops and deacons . . . they too render 
you the service of prophets and teachers ’ [when, i.e. 
you have none such sojourning among you] ,* for 
‘ prophets and teachers ’ may ‘ settle among ’ them 
(ch. 13), though apostles may not. 

If this • , convergence of evangelist and 

teacher b , ■ is easy to see how the title of 

apostle became increasingly exclusive, and how the 
title of evangelist gradually confined itself to the 
writers of the Four Gospels. See Church, p. 433. 

LrnERATDiiB.---Zoclder, Dialconm u^f 77 \ 

T ~'nsedpat\ Sohm, /\ r> •, 

■ ■ tr.); Harnack, l\ v!c .. / **. •’ rVr .!/ v 

Zarm, Musiormneuioden im Zeitalter derApoatel, "Mi , •, hii, 
art. * Evangelist.' J. Ma.<SI i,. 

EYE (njc hawah),* is the name given in J to 
the first woman, the wife of Adam, the mother of 
Cain, Abel, and Seth. In Gn 3®® (which is some- 
times regarded as a gloss) it is said that she was 
so named because on n^;rr ‘ she was the mother 
of all living,’ i.e. of course, ‘all living men.’ njn 
is a form of the widespread Sem. root nin, n'n, or 
and =/?/e, a® 1 XX, Oxf. Heh. Lex. ; rather than 
U r.ng KV'm TAri/,a or Lije), or (‘^ymm 

as It a shortened Pi. ptcp. W. Il Mni-.li Ktrtshtn 
ui.'l T^tnrrhne in Arabia, p. 177j makes l^avvah s, 
pl'-i'u i i(* \ {Mi Jit ion of hayy, and thus a personifica- 
tion of the bond of kinship, conceived as oxc]u"h ely 
mother-kinship (/ia?/y).^ Wellh. (Pr/'./p/;. 308 n. I'l.g. 
tr.) follows Noldeke in siiggo'-^iiig that hat'cah 
= serpent, as explained in iMiilo {de agric. Noe, 

§ 21) and Midrash Rabba on Gn 3®®, and finds here 
^a trace of the primitive belief that all earthly life 
originated in a primeval serpent (cf. the function 
of Tiamat in the Bab. cosmology, and Arab. 
Jmyyatun, serpent). 

♦ LXX Gn 320 z»^, 41* 25 Ewa (the EC*» of v.25 has no equi- 
valent in the Heh ), so al«o in NT 2 Co 118 , i in 218. in Qn 820 
Aq. has Aix or AJx, and Symm. Z^tyivas. Tisch. writes Ev» 
both m OT and NT, but WH (iL 313)point out that m the absence 
of MS evidence as to breathmg;s, the only safe ^ide is the 
Initial n of the Heb. Cf. also the Vulg. Heva, both in OT and NT. 


For Eve’s relation to Adam, and the account of 
her in the narrative of the Creation * and the Fall, 
see Adam. Her utterance on the birth of Cain, 
Gn 4^, is very obscure, — mn’-riN ’fiuij ‘I have 

gotten a man,’ AV ‘from the Lord,’ with Targ. 
Onk. ; BV ‘ with the help of the Lord,’ with LXX, 
hid ToO deov ; Vulg. per deum ; Symm. (riiv KypLip. 
Another Gr. tr. quoted in Field’s Hexapla, iKrriad- 
firjv dvdpwTTov KtipLov, ‘ I have gotten a man, even the 
Lord,’ has been adopted by Luther and others, and 
understood as (A[)ro""i''g Eve’s conviction that the 
promised Messiaii of 3 ■''had been born. Umbreit 
proposed ‘I have gotten J" fora husband.’ The 
BV is the only probable translation. The text 
is possibly corrupt. (See Cain). 

W. H. Bennett. 

EYENING.-See Time. 

EVENT occurs thrice in Ec (2^^ 9®*®) as the tr. 
of mikreh in the obsol. sense of ‘ that which befalls,’ 

‘ fate ’ : as 9® ‘ There is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked.’ Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry IV* 
IV. ii. 83— 

* ‘ " c ■/‘■'SIM II ;'v IT* rrv. 

Ji* . - ‘ . I < » i.i.' 

Elsewhere event is found only in the sense of 
‘ issue,’ ‘ result,’ Wis 8® ‘ [Wisdom] foreseeth . . . 
the events of seasons and times ’ (iK^daeit ) ; 2 Mac 
9®® ‘ expect what shall be the event ’ {rb diro^riabpe- 
vov). This, which is the common meaning of Lat. 
eventm, is most ficou(‘*it in writers of the time of 
AV, as Shaks. T. nj m. ii. 126 — 

*rU after him, aud see the event of this.* 

The mod. sense of an occurrence is very rare in 
writers of the period, Carlyle quotes Cromwell 
{Letters, 12 Sept. 1650) ‘ [We do not think] of the 
hand of the great God in this niij:''' i/id "tuiiigo 
appearance of His; but can i \ tj*,!! ii an 
“event.”’ »!. 1 1 ilNCiP. 

EYERIiASTINGNBSS.— For everlasting see 
Eschatology. ‘Everlastingness,’ once common 
for ‘eternity,’ is now used only where its special 
"ig* Tiealion is emphasized, as Cla.&yne, Isaiah, i. 
212, * I li( idea of the divine e\ oilasliiigiie-s is one 
of the primary notes of the prophecy.’ It occurs 
only 2 Es 8®® ‘ 0 Lord, thou tnat dw^ellest in ever- 
lastingness’ (qui inhabitas sseeulum, BV ‘abidest 
for ever,’ BVm ‘inbabitest eternity’). Wyc. 
(1388) translates Is 57^^^ ‘ For the Lord high, and 
enhaunsid, seith these things, that dwellith in 
euerlastyngnesse.’ J. Hastings. 

EVERY is occasionally found in AV where mod. 
usage demands ‘each,’ as 2 S 21®® ‘ a man of great 
stature, that had on every hand six fingers, and on 
every foot six toes’; 2Es3^® ‘it came to pass in 
every of them’ (RV omits) ;t Rev 21®^ ‘every several 
gate was of one pearl ’ (RV ‘ each one of the several 

f ates’). Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. Ill, ‘In my ri^ht 
earty wise I commend me unto you, and likewise 

* The line of an Assyr. Bab. magical text is often read as, 

‘The woman from the loins of the man they bring forth,’ 

and quoted as a parallel to the formation of Eve from the ribs 
of Adam. But» when this line is correctly tr. and read in its 
context, the parallel entirely disappears; ’they’ are demons, 
and the passage narrates their ubiquity and mischief; they 
enter houses through locked doors, like a snake or the wind, 
and 

‘ A woman [who is] at the loins (?) of a man they lead away. 
A cMld [who is] at the knee of a man they draw forth. 

A noble [who isj at the house of his kindred they drive 
out.’ 

J. D. Davis, Genesis and Sem. Trad. 49. 
See throughout, Oatf. HeJ>. Lea. nio> Bdlm. on Gn 320 41 . 

tOf. T. Blyot, The Govemour, ii. 4, ‘he made as wel thf 
great as the snoal, and careth for euery of them equally,* 
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to everich * of you.’ Cf. also Ex 35“ ‘ every wise 
hearted among you.’ 

Trench (fin the Avth. Ver. of NT, p. 63) points out that 

both *eacn’ and ‘every' take occasionally pin. concords, as 
Ph 23 ‘l»et each esteem other better than themselves*; 
Rev 2023 ‘They were judged every man according to their 
works.’ He adds, * “ each ” and “ every,” though ahke implying 
, i/- c re" )'\ 0 ihaL many into its units, and refer to it m 
h- “ir iuiL->, with only the difference that “each” 

seCTegates, and “ every ” aggregates, the unite which compiise 

J, Hastijtgs. 

EYI (’IK ‘desire^ (’)). — One of the five kings of 
Midian slain, Nu 31®, Jos 13^^ {Ei;0 P. 

EYIDENCE, EVIDENTLY.- -ro’: ,- Cover- 
dale, AV has translated nsD, sepi&r (lit. ‘ oook ’) by 
‘ evidence ’ in Jer 32^®’ ^ The meaning 

is * title-deeds.’ Coke (162S) says, ‘ V ’ r;-- r \ * 
seale, as Charters and Deeds, and (»■ ’ ■ ii * 1 ' 

%yithout seale, as Court Kolles, Accounts, and the 
like . . . are called Evidences.’ RY gives ‘deed’ 

' liiouglioiit. Cf. T. Adams, II Peter, p. 23 (on 1-), 

‘ Therefore a man should be often perusing and 
looking over his owm evidence, as we review our 
assurances of worldly possessions, that he may be 
sure of the whole and every part of it: for it is 
dangerous to have any fiaw or defect in our con- 
veyance of salvation.’ 

* Evidence ’ is also the tr. of in its single 

occurrence in NT, He IV (RV ‘proving,’ RVm 
‘test’) ‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ This 
is the Bishops’ tr*^, Wyelif having ‘an argument 
of thingis not aperynge,’ Tmd. ‘a eertayntie of 
thinges which are not sene,’ Gen. ‘sheweth evi- 
dently the things which are not sene.’ 

‘ EvidentlTT- ’ is the tr*^ of Ac 10* ‘ He 

saw in a vision evidently about the ninth honr of 
the day an angel of God coming in to him’ (RV 
‘ openly ’) ; and of the prep. Trpo- t' o* - ,1. ' r . Gal 3^ 
‘before whose eyes Jesus (ihri-, Imtii boc’-i evi- 
dently set forth crucified’ (RV ‘openly’). In 
both places ‘ evidently’ has the obsol. meaning of 
‘clearly,’ ‘di-tinoTiy,'' as in Knox, Hist 261, ‘And 
lest that your Honors should doubt in any of 
these Remises, we offer ourselves c^iden(lv to 
prove. That,’ etc. J. 1 1 astik i*. s. 

EYIL. — This word is likely to become obsolete 
except in the theological sense of the doctrine of 
evil (for which see SiN),t In AV it is freely used 
as subst., adj., and adverb. ±, As subst., often in 
immed. antithesis to ‘good,’ as Gn 2^ ‘the tree of 
knowledge (RV ‘the knowledge’) of good and evil’ 
(srjj nte) ; 2 Es 2^^ * I have broken the evil in pieces, 
and created the good ’ (malum et . . . bonum) : 
sometimes in the pin., as Pr 14^ ‘ The evil bow 
before the good’ (D’jjto ^n??). 2. As adj. 

‘ evil ’ is applied, not only to things, but even 
to persons, a usage now quite obsolete ; thus Jer 
12‘‘* ‘ all mine e^ neighbours,* Cf, Knox, Hist 

* ‘Every* is ‘ever each*; the above example shows it in 
process of formation ; and the two words are often practically 
interchangeable, as Milton, Cmius, 811— 

‘ I know each lane and every alley green.* 

t The loss of ‘ evil * seems to be the result of a discrimination 
in words with cognare incanmc: The AV used ‘evil,* ‘bad,* 
‘naughty/ quite indiscriminately Thus in Jer 242. s < the other 
basket had very naughty figs, which could not be eaten, they 
were so bad ... the good figs, very good ; and the evil, very 
pil, that cannot he eaten, they are so This goes farther 
in tile vay of variety than the earlier versions by introducing 
bad.’ Tne Heb. is the same throughout, and RV gives ‘bad* 
throughout 

InMt21^Jthe A V has followed the Bishops’, ‘he will miserably 
destrov those wicked men,’ and has thus lost the force of the 
Greek (s!«a«>W jcaus&f iTtOtV*/ Tindule is no better, * He 
will cruellye dc-stroye those evvll persons.’ But V^ciif, ‘He i 
schal lese (=;deslro\) j-uel the 3 uele men’; Rhe.ms, ‘The ' 
naughtie men he bring to naught’; and RV ‘He will 
miserably destroy those miserable men,’ all give the repetition ; 
Its advantage. 


283, ‘ He had a very evil woman to his wife.’ Eoi 
‘ evil spirit ’ (Lk 7*^^ 8^ Ac 19^- ^®) see Demom 

In Mt 5^'^ 6^^ RV prefers ‘ the evil one ’ to A V ‘ the 
e^,’ and in 1 Jn 5^® for AV ‘ wickedness ’ : see 
Demon, and consult Lightfoot, On a Fresh Pe~ 
vision^, pp. 269-323,* Chase, Lords Prayer in 
Early Church (‘Texts and Studies,’ l. iii.), pp, 
71-167. The ‘ evil eye ’ is a Heb. expression for 
Envy (w^hich see). 3. As adv. chiefly in the phrase 
‘evil entreat’ (Ex Dt 26®, Job 2421 , To 10'^ 
Sir 7“*^ 33®^, Ac 7®) ; the other phrases are ‘ went 
evil with’ (1 Ch 7^) ; ‘ evil affected ’ (Ad, Esfc 13®, 
Ac 14^); ‘evil spoken of’ (Sir 38^^, Ro 14®, 1 Co 
1030) . i QYii ’ (gjj 326 j^ (;;f^ Grindai, Letter to 
Q, Eliz, (Parker Soc. ed. p. 381) ‘ Much like to the 
Popish Bishops in your father’s time, who would 
have had the English translation of the Bible 
called in, as evil translated ; and the new trans- 
lating thereof to have been committed to them- 
selves ; which they never intended to perform.’ 

Evilfavouredness. — See Favour. 

J. Hastings. 

EYIL-MERODACH ("ii*id ‘?’ik) -was the son and 
successor of the great Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne of Babylon. According to 2 K he 

promoted the captive king of Jems., Jehoiacliin, 
m the 37th year of his captivity, set his throne 
above the thrones of the kings who were with him 
in prison, changed his pris -r* t:,.- merri", and made 
him a guest at the royal 10 i lie end of his 
life. The Sept, reads ’EtiLoKjj.apwb^K, and Berosiis 
' AfuXjmpoi!f5oKos, The cuneiform equivalent of his 
name is AmIl{Avel)-Maruduk (cf. Efaupt in Zeitsch, 
/. AssyVo ii. 266 and 2841), ‘ man (servant) of Mero- 
dach.’ According to Berosus, he administered the 
■* * iring his two years’ leign (562-560) with 

and wanton unrestraint. Tiele(j5a5.- 
Assyro Ges, pp. 457, 464) concludes, on the basis 
' of this character of E.-M., that the benevolent act 
towards Jehoiachin should be attributed to his 
successor on the throne of Babylon, . o - - ( 
yet none of his annals, though vom j 

tablets date from his reign. In the year 560 his 
brother - in - law, N eriglissar {N ergot - Mr - usur, 
‘Nergal preserve the king’), in a conspiracy, 
slew him and seized the throne. 

Literatcri: — Me\ er, Gesch. d. Alterthums, vol. i. p. 697 ; 
Delitzsoh, Ufh Lang p. 12 ; Boscawen, Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. 
vol. vi, p. 1 ff. ; and au/ioinlt '< abo\ e c..v,(l 

Ira M. Price. 

EYIL SPEAKING. — See Slander, EYIL 
SPIRIT.— See Demon. 


EXACT.— 1. The adj., only Sir 51^® ‘ In my doin^ 
I was exact ’ {iv woL'^creL fiov diTjKpi^Tjaiyrjv A, but B 
has iv TTOitjcrei BiTjKpL^acrdfjieTjv, ‘ in the doing of 
hunger (?) I was exact ’ ; Fritzsche suggests, and 
most edd. adopt, vbpLov, ‘ in the doing of the law ’). 
Here ‘ exact ^ means ‘strict,’ ‘particular,* as 
Shaks, Troil. and Ores. rv. v. 232 — 

‘Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee ; 

I have with exact view perused thee, Hector/ 

and Herbert, The Temple : ‘ Faith,’ 1, 43— 

‘What though my bodie runne to dust? 

^Faith cleaves unto it, counting every grain 
With an exact and most particular trust, 

Beseiving all lor flesh again.’ 

2 . As verb frequently. Notice Ps 89^2 ‘ The enemy 
shall not exact upon him ’ (ri HVm ‘ do hj in 

violence ’) : the mod. phrase is ‘ impose exactions 
upon.’ Cf. Burnet (1G8 7), Trav. ii. 86, ‘Innkeepers 
think they have a right to exact upon Strangers.’ 

In Lk ^ RV has changed * Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you,* into ‘Eirtortno more/ etc. But ‘exact’ vras 
^rel 5 ' strong enough ; were they permitted to extort an\ thing’ 
Tmd. has ‘require.’ Followung the Vulg. Jaciatis, Wvchf has 
do ye no more,’ and Rheiins ‘ Doe nothing more,’ which seems 
a natural reply to * V hat shall vfo. do ? * But the Greek v'erbs 
are not the same, aui. voir^eifjLg)i (TR frotr.o-ovuv) and Mtjdh . , 
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«T-3?r£r!« : n’'(! ■"-fc'-i '“IS the sense of exacting both in class. 
0r« «‘it rif'O i[ 1 V i ('I ‘require ’)• Agere is similarly used in 
Lat., and might have been chosen by Jerome here. 

Exactly is found 2 Es 16®^ ' the Lord will exactly 
search out ’ (scrutmando scrutinabit), and Sir 16^ 
‘ declare his knowledge exactly ’ {iv iKpL^elg), The 
sense is the same as ‘exact’ above, i.e. 'precisely’; 
cf. Shaks. Temp. I. ii. 499 — 

‘ But then exactly do 
All points of my command.' 

J. Hastings. 

EXCEED. — The transitive use is now rare and 
almost confined to the sense of * preponderate,’ as 
Jowett, Plato^, v. 76, * Men always choose the life 
which exceeds in pleasure.’ But in AV we find 
the sense of ‘go too far,’ without introducing a 
comparison, 1 S 20^^ ‘ They . . . wept one with 
another, until David exceeded ’ (‘?nin) ; Job 
‘Then he showeth them their work, and their 
(ijHi'gK --Jo'is that they have exceeded’ 

KV • have behaved themselves proudly ’) ; 2 Es 4®^ 
‘ Do not thou hasten above the most Highest : 
for thy haste is in vain to be above him, for thou 
hast much exceeded’ {excessus tuus multus^ KV 
‘ for he that is above [hasteneth] on behalf of 
many,’ reading Excelsus autem propter multos^ 
after Syr. ) : so Coverdale’s tr. of Is 31® ‘Therfore 
(0 ye children of Israel) turne agayne, like as 
ye have exceaded in your goinge back ’ (AV and 
RV ‘have deeply revolted’), and Bacon, AA- 
mncement of Learning^ II. ix. 3 (Selby’s ed. p. 53) 

‘ the scruples and superstitions of diet ... in the 
law of Mahomet, do exceed.’ 

Exceeding is rare as an adj., only eight times,* 
while as adv. it is used 60 times at least, when 
it always qualifies an adf Thus Mt ‘There 
met him two possessed with devils, coming out of 
the tombs, exceeding fierce ’ [xdXevol Xlav ; so 
Kheims ; but Tind. Cov. Cran. and Gen. 1557, 

‘ out of measure fearce ’ ; Gen. 15G0 and Bishops’, 

* very fierce ’ ; Wye. ‘ ful wood ’). 

Two cases of ‘ exceeding ' as adv. demand . “ ‘*o.‘ i Jon 33 

'Nineveh was an (\ s', -’i jv- c* ,’aiid A - • *' - . . . 

was exceeding fair.’ ine Heb. of Jon 3S is D\i7N2 njnm'p, 
lit. *’1 ■ • . • . > M •I'l TVin; and the Gr. of Ac 72® is 

kirru” -« V « * ’ as KVm again. AV and RV 

agree in taking both • - a- i * r of pcrlatne ; and 
this IS supported by - ' : ‘ l'' ‘ hke t’lo host of 

God.' But in the only other place where the identical expres- 
sion occurs, Gn 109 (n^n' AV and RV give ‘a 

mighty hunter before the Lord ' ; and it is probable that in the 
three pass.-iges the nucriiion to c.vpre»-5, not Tueroly the super- 
lative, bnr ihe lefeal oi might, groaTTicif«, boautv, 'such as could 
be adiniited into the p'-c'-oucc of the \!i-perfoct. There are 
simra’' ( xprc""' '"is in ''le Psalter, Ps 3b<> AV ‘the great moun- 
iji I’- ’ i:v JH II b ‘i' (‘ mountains of God’ ; 659 ‘the nver of 
<;.(!, \V ind li\ , N AV ‘the goodly cedars,’ RV as Heb. 

' cedars of God ’ ; 10416 AV and RV ‘ the trees of the Lord ’ ; but 
Perowne (Jonah, l.c.) is right m pointing out that in these 
passages the thought is different, being that of God’s proprietor- 
ship, as indeed the last passage indicates, ‘which he hath 
planted.* 

Exceedingly also occurs some 50 times, being 
tke form used with '-‘jr//,? (except .Vc 26^^, Gal 
passages in which -W (ii-t oi Tog. versions uses 
this word). ‘More (.xccotiingly ’ found Mk 15^^ 
(TB irept<r(raripo3Sj edd. Trepiacrijs, RV ‘exceedingly’), 

* The eight occ..r'( ''(v - of as an odj. are 2 MaoF27 

‘jrlelding e. pra’- a: . •■ ifib’-t)'! I nd’ (irtoie-a-Zi i' 
mtd fft. K.i.en, RV ‘blc->'.T!g and The 

Lord o\c((di.ig \ O.'l.V' ‘in c. pndo and ha.igiitriv"’ iut.-x 
wtio-rs i ‘ bearing hiui-« h' 'na’i iiiU in Uxl 

vainglonousness,’ EYm ‘ earn mg h’S neck high’), 2 Co 4 U *a 
far more e. and eternal weight of glorj ’ ■',> i.’, Cnp- 

aldviov jSxpof RV ‘more and more exceedingly an 

etemsd weight’); 9^4 ‘ for the e. grace of God’ (h» rviv 
Xetfff-xy x»pm ; Eph 119 ‘the e greatness of his power* (ro 
/SaeXXay wlyww) ; 27 ‘the e riches of his grace’ (to ujr«5;3«>x<w 
jrXoyrof); IP 413 ‘that ye may be glad also with e 3 oy* (I'v* 
kya.>Ximu.ivoi)\ Jude 24 ‘with e. joy’ (Iv kyaX- 
Xiutr^i, RV ‘ in e. joy ’). Thus in every instance the meaning is 
‘ surpassingly great ’ ; the word never has the sense oi excessn e 
or immoderate, which we find, e.g., m Sandys, (1585) Sermons, 
315, ‘ ^yh■y was Anna so exceeduig in craving children nt the 
hands of God ? 


Gal 1^^ [TTeptcrcroTipcas) ; and ‘ exceedingly the more,’ 
2 Co 7^® ‘ e. the more joyed we ’ {TrepLacroT^piai 
' fiSXKov ixdpioixev). Notice also ‘ very exceedingly,’ 
Gn 27^ ‘ And Isaac trembled very e.’ “non 

ixD-ia nVij lit., as AVm, ‘trembled with a 

great trembling greatly ’ ; LXX, i^iarri ’Icraiix 
^Karacriv peydXrjp cr<p68pa ; Geneva, ‘ Then Izhdk was 
stricken with a meruelous great feare ’ ; Bishops’, 
‘ And Isahac was greatly astonied out of measure’ ; 
Dillmann, ■ 1 « ' \ ‘ \ * T schreckens 

fiber die .'h are less 

forcible). J- Hastings. 

EXCELLENCY.— The verb to ‘excel’ occurs 13 
times in AV. ' '■'*■- ------ j i, v <';!firent 

Heb. and Gr. » , . ^ (, 1 - .y w li i: the 

sense of ‘be pre-eminent over others,’ ‘surpass,’ 
The idea of pre-eminence is seen even in Ps 103^® 
‘ye Ms angels that excel in strength,’ though the 
iieb. is- - ’ " . ‘heroes of stierigth’; 

for, as ; • ■ . ■ y . because to the angel 
hosts belong stren^n uricnn?P*leil that they axe 
summoned now to praise God in company with the 
Church on earth, whose dignity surpasses every 
other created thing. 

Pre-eminence is also t' thought in the 

word ‘excellency.’ 1. “'■* ' the quo lily in 

which the pre-eminence appears is -Ulu.-I; 

Gn 49® ‘ the excellency of dignity, and the excel- 
lo'i(*\ of ixmor’ (ti; nnp in’), Le. says Delitzseh, 
prt'vl‘dcn(o, bo.h in respect and in power, is due to 
JEleuben above his brethren, because he is the first- 
born ; Ezk 24^ ‘ I will profane my sanctuary, the 
excellency of your strength,’ i.e. the place of pre- 
eminent strength (Heb. KV ‘the pride 

of your power ’) ; 1 Co 2^ ‘ I . . . came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom’ {Kad* iTepox^y 
\6yov ^ <ro0ias. ‘ The word birepoxv denotes strictly 
the act of overhanging, or the thing which over- 
hangs; hence - ipo'-ioi ‘ \ , pre-eminence: by 
B)/.,’ rn-‘ writer" it i- 'i^d in the sense “your 
I'm ■ ’ c uy ' ’ — Godet); Ph3® ‘the excellency or the 
k‘\)v l(‘d;.o of Christ Jesus ’ (r5 bnrepixov ) ; 2 Co 4^ 

‘ ihr.i ,h' excellency of the power may be of God ’ 

birep^oX'^, KV ‘ exceeding greatness,’ but * superi- 
ority,’ ‘ pre-eminence,’ is always the meaning of 
the word). 2. More often the ‘ excellency ’ is of 
no <»• rl ‘y; but even then the Eng. word, 

cts »/ » ■/ /'* 1611 ■’ o "h ’ ' ^ precise is not 

less forcible than its !i o. <•! «i'. equivalents, for 
it has always in it the sense of superiority, 
uniqueness. Cf. Pref. to AV Idll, ‘for the worth 
and excellency thereof above the rest ’ ; Pr. Bk, 
1552 (Keeling, p, 382), ‘Forasmuch then as your 
Office is of so great excellency, and of so great 
difficulty ’ ; Bacon, Adv, of Learn, ii. xxiii. 27 
(Selby, p. 149), ‘ Julius Cmsar ... at first was an 
orator or pleader ; but when he saw the excellency 
of Cicero, Hortensius, Catullus, and others . . . 
he . . . transferred his designs to a martial great- 
ness.’ The two words chiefly translated * excel- 
lency ’ in AY are : (1) pt?: gd^6n (Ex 15^, Job 37^ of 
J" ; Ps 47^ Am 6® 8*^, Nah of ‘ Jacob ’ ; Is 60^ of 
Zion J Ezk 24^^ of the temple ; Is 13^® of the Chal- 
daeans), a word which primarily means ‘exalta- 
tion.’ licnco niah'My which is ])ie-( rninent ; (2) 
-;s- ga au^ih (Dt 33- *' Ps 68®^, all of j, a v ord of 
less honour than the preceding, being used indeed 
most frequently of ‘ pride ’ in a bad sense ; stiU it 
is not inaptly translated ‘excellency’ in those 
pa.''^ages, the reference being always to the unique 

* dio-iiity ’ of J". (See also Driver, Joel and Amos, 
1897, p.- 238 f.). 

In old writers * excellence’ and ‘excellency’ are botli in use 
•without difference of meaning. Shake, uses ‘excellence* IS 
"dmes, * excellency ’ only thi .co : AV has ‘ excellency ’ 29 times, 
‘excellence* not once. ‘ lAco'l.'-iey' has now given place to 

* excellence,’ and the word has greatly deteriorated : the only 
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ase of ‘ excellency ’ is as a term of courtesy, ‘ your 'Hx *{ '' i'.o' ,* 
which may be apy.’.ir^I ro any petty governor ; and ' l'j 1.1 ‘ i'“* 
itself has acce.iieti '.he vague sense of general i.-rf. 'i''e 

’ ; ' "‘r be partly due to the still greater loss that has 

■ ‘ . excellent. In AV ‘excellent* is probably 

never used without a distinct f\n-. ,n of c''," -'anson, 
‘ superior,’ ‘ pre-eminent.* Gf. T. A<' " p. 83, 

‘Jacob gave Keuben a blessing, but added, Thou shalt not be 
excellent’ ; n ‘ Ce’n’® stock were yet excellent 

m worldly • are odious; Shaks. has a 

fondness fci . . g . ’ ' . in course of time it has 

dropped down to merely * very good.’ J, HASTINGS. 

EXCELLENT, or rather MOST EXCELLENT, is 
the regular tr. in BV for the word /cpdricrroj, used 
as a title of respect four times, and ahvays by St. 
Luke (Lk Ac 23’^ 24^ 26-^). In AY ‘most 
noble' is substituted m the last two instances. 
In three of those passages we clearly have the 
formal address of a person of high rank : ‘ Claudius 
Lysias unto the most e. governor Felix ' ; ‘ most 
e. Felix' ; ‘But Paul saith, I am not mad, most e. 
Festus'; in the fourth (Lk P) it is used in the 
address to Theophilus, to whom St. Luke dedicated 
both his works, and a question of some interest 
arises as to whether we can assert from the use 
of the term elsewhere that Theophilus must 
have been also of high rank and position. So 
TiiL»/;ii yh 1 1, Arg, in Uv, sec, Luc: ‘He writes 
to Till a man of senatorial rank, and 
, also a rnairi'itrafe {(rvyKXTjrcicbp 6 vt(x Kai dpxovra 
t<rm)y for ti.e word Kpariaros was used of magis- 
trates and gi.'t.r.o - v5x/rwy Kal yjy€fi6v<^v)y as 
also Paul '■‘y', J,d.. ■-«> tj/ the governor Festus; 
“ Most e. Fcaudo. I'ln- authority of a Byzantine 
commentator w^ould, however, be delusive on such 
V ■Tuu-'tlon, as the meaning of language changes, 
u'l'l tile question must be settled by contemporary 
usage. 

1 . There can be no doubt that from the 1st cent, 
onwards the word was an official title, but there is 
no proof that it was always so used. For instance 
in Jos., although in Ant xviii. viii. 4, XX. i. 2 we 
find the technical sense, in Ant. IV, vi. 8 (cD kp&tkttol 
peavLuy) it is certainly not so used, while in the 
dedication of the treatise against Apion to Epaph- 
roditus, who was a freedman and procurator, the 
variation Kpdriarrs 6.vdpQ)v seems to suggest a different 
tone {c. Ap, i. 1 ; Vita^ 76). Cf. 2 Sfac 4^. 

2, On the other hand, the usage of St. Luke 

seems more fixed. In those cases where the word 
occurs, it is certainly used as an official address, 
and is probably (we cannot say certainly) so used 
in the fourth instance. In any case there is eer- 
!<■ * d;. a in usage betw’een St. Luke and 

Jo-.'; u.iicn makes it improbable that there 
i'. in :l is caic any literary connexion between the 
two. 

Litep-aturs — Otto, Be JSpi^ota ad p TO, 

ed. 31 p. 51 ; Krenkpl, Joee^tue tmd La hk p . i?f. 

Paui the Trav. p. S 88 . A. C. HeADLAM. 

EXCEPT. — ^The verb oecnrs only 1 Co 15^ ‘But 
i when he saith all things are put under Aiwt, it is 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put all 
things under him,’ that is, an exception is made 
in his favour, he is left out of account. This is 
Coverdale's tr“, and illustrates the oldest meaning 
of the verb. Cf. Shaks. Jtd. Cces. 11. i. 281 — 

* Within the bond of mamage, tell me, Bnitu*, 
la it excepted, I ahould know no secrets 
That appertain to you?* 

In their Preface the translators of AV use ‘except against* 
for take exception to ; * men not bo be excepted against by them 
of Mome*; ‘none of them feare to dissent from him, nor yet to 
except against him* ; ‘Tmlj (good Christian Reader) wee neuer 
thought from the beginning, that we stiould neede to make a 
new Tranalation, nor 3 ct to make of a bad one a good one, (for 
then the imputation of Surhis had been true in some sort, that 
oiT peoole had bene fed with gall of Dragons m stead of wine, 
w ith wiie 3 ' m stead of milke) , but to make a good one better, or 
out of many good ones, one pnncipall good one, not mstly to 


be excepted against ; that hath been our indeauour, that oui 
marke.’ Cf. Knox, Hist 447, ‘C-c v.iroro-^ of the Mimstne 
in England had not yet assauhtd t'u* ,ijr.'>{i'v‘'’on and Church 
gouernement (which the3' did not till the yes^r 1572, at which 
time they pubhshed their first and second admonition to the 
Parliament), but onely had excepted against superstitious 
apparell, and some other faults m the service Booke.’ 

As past ptcp. of the verb to except, we find 
exceptedy as Kingesmyll, Man's Est. v. (1580) 21, 
‘ They eate of the excepted tree ’ ; and Milton, 
FL xi. 426— 

‘ Some to spring from thee, who never touch’d 
Th* excepted tree.’ 

But more frequently except (as Tindale, Worhs, i. 
213, ‘Here is no man except, but all souls must 
obey'), and then very Qit&n following its subst., 
as Ac 20^ Cov. ‘ these hondes excepte ' ; Bacon, 
Adv. Learn, i. (Selhy’s ed. p. 62, 1, 8), ‘the divine- 
ness of souls except.' When this ptcp. preceded 
its suhst. it came to be regarded as a prep., though 
it is obviously hard to say when the change took 
place. The earliest examples in Oxf. Eng. Diet. 
quoted as a prep, are Langland, Fiers Plowman 
(B), ix. 140, ‘ Alle shal d^e . . . Except oneliche 
of eche kynde a couple ' ; BLenry, Wallace, v. 1026, 
‘ Thai entryt in, hefor thaim fand no man, Excep 
wemen.’ A little later began its use as a conj., 
introducing not a subst. but a clause, and being 
equivalent to ‘unless.' In AV and RV it is used 
both as prep, and as conj., most frequently as conj. 
Once the conj. is strengthened by ‘ that,' Mk 13^® 
‘ except that the Lord had shortened those days ' 
(RV omits ‘that’). Cf. Jn 3®, Tind. ‘except that 
a man be boren of water and of the sprete.' 

The only use of ‘except* that is now commended is as a 
preposition. Hodgson iMrr&rs vn, the Use of Bnfjlish'^^lVIt.) 
t . ' ‘wo ( \n ‘ gc'i o’’ fi«! a 

) . ‘•1 - . ‘ V \s '1 , • ‘ , 

7 V 1-’, 1 '•J * I) M < ■ .1 .1 . . * - ) 

• I.. X. I . 1 ^ M ( ( *'1 ■ i » r ii . *'1 5- .'I 

/. ’ I ■' /./•’. . I. ■, ‘I 1 '*•.•) I ' .r. l;l. ' > 

the total absence of ail pretension may pass lor one m these 
days of abundant conceit.’ The Revisers have been somewhat 

* 'i' \ ■ . , > task *' »• 3 ‘ « ’wcept* as a conj. [see esp. 

Vo( M, 7/ ’.’1 A’rs’ '/t ( ""I', 94-97, and Bcclesiastical 

L.\ '• '• 1 '.1-207]. In tnis, nowever, they are at one with 

previous versions and with the history of the word. In the 
- • * ~ ■ irs 73 times, and 67 times 

I ' . ' ■ . made few changes. In 

■ . ' .i r'* ■ . ^ L613 ‘but*; twice (2 S 39, 

i Co 14'0 tney turn * except' into “if . . . not,* twice (1 Co 146 9) 
into ‘ unless,’ and once (2 Co 135) into * unless indeed.* It is 
only in connexion with Jn 824 where they change ‘if . . . not,* 
andlCo!"'« ■ ’ c' * ' *' S ’i'' 'i.v 

are open ■ i '■ “ - ‘ , ■ . . J ‘ < r ..c 

of ‘imiformity in rendering.* J. HASTINGS. 

EXCHANGER.— See MONEY. 

EXCOMMUNICATION is the name applied to 
the temporary or permanent exclusion, for errors 
of doctrine or morals, of a member of a Church 
from the privileges of its communion. The word 
is not used either in AV or RV, but the practice 
which it describes meets us in NT, both in the case 
of the Jewish synagogue and in that of the 
Christian Church. 

The practice in the Jewish synagogue is referred 
to in Lk 6^ (Blessed are ye when men ‘shall 
separate you from their company,' d^opffw), Jn 9^^ 
(the case of the blind man cast out of the syna- 

B , dxocrwdYw'yos), Jn 12^ (the rulers who 
[ to confess Christ), Jn 16® (Christ's prophecy 
concerning the disciples). It rests on tlie older 
practice, described in Ezr 10® (the case of those Isr. 
who at the Restoration refused to give up their 
idolatrous wives), which in turn is a modification 
of the still older herem (D*]n) or ‘ ban,' referred to 
in Lv 27®® and elsewhere. The word herem 
means literally devoted, and is used in (3T in 
the twofold sense of devoted to destruction (hence 
accursed) and devoted to God’s service (hence con* 
secrated). See Cuesf. 
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The practice of excommunication as we find it 
among the Jews in the time of Christ is the out- 

g owth of the Mrem in the first of these senses. 

the early history of Israel the punishment of 
idolatry or other gross sins was physical death. 
Thus we find the prophets referring to the future 
triumph of Israel over their enemies as the whole- 
sale devotion of them to destruction by J" (so 
Is 34^- Mic 4^®, Jer 50^^), and Zech. looks for- 
ward to the happy time in the future when there 
shall be no more ‘ ban ’ (14^^). Temporary exclusion 
from the services of the sanctuary meets us only, 
in the case of ceremonial offences, as part of the 
general requirement of the ceremonial law. At 
the time of the Restoration we find a modification 
of the older practice in the interest of greater 
humanity. Those Isr. who had married foreign 
wives, and who refused at the command of Ezra to 
give them up, instead of being put to death had 
their substance confiscated, and were separated 
fpm the congregation of Israel (Ezr 10®). In the 
time of Christ, exclusion from the synagogue was 
the regular punishment for serious moral and 
religious offences, and is distinguished by the 
Rabbis as Mrem proper, the formal ^ ban, ’which 
could be inflicted by not fewer than ten persons, 
and which deprived him on whom it fell of all 
religion ■ ■ * ' _ " ■ the milder nidMi (-ni), 

which O'. : ' . by a single person, and 

which merely cut off him who suffered it from 
conversation and contact for a period of thirty 
days. For a supposed third grade, the so-called 
shammdthd there seems to be no good 

authority. 

The origin of Christian excommunication is often 
found in Christ’s words to Peter (Mt 16^®), * I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven j 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,’ (Cf. 
Mt 18^®, Jn 20 ^.) But, whatever (i» 'j • 

view taken of this much dispute<. ; j. ' • . • 
reference seems to be rather to the -j-.- i • I ‘• 
which the Church is to exercise ' 

preaching and witness-bearing than t<' ■ i . 
ecclesiastical procedure. T’l/ jj, - n; ■ 
comes nearer to the mark, }■•«■! s - threefold 
admonition, first privately, then in the presence of 
two or three witnesses (cf. Tit 3^®), and finally 
before the Church, reminds us somewhat of the 
■j ■ of the Jewish synagogue. Hence 

' . lieve th ' ’ j 

direct utterance of Jesus : ! * ! . 

in the Jewish - Christian circles for which the 
Gospel of Matthew was vTitten. 

In the letters of St. Paul, besides general direc- 
tions to ‘ admonish the disorderly ’ (1 Th 5^^ ; cf. 
1 Ti 5^®), and to hold aloof from brothers who are 
fornicators, or covetous, or idolaters, or revilers, or 
drunkards, or extortioners (1 Co 5^^), or who 
refuse to obey the word of St. Paul by his letters 
(2 Th 3^^ ; cf. Ro 16^’), we have in the Church of 
Corinth at least one case, and possibly two cases, 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The first is that of the 
incestuous person, referred to in 1 Co 5, whom St. 
Paul delivers unto Satan ‘for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Co 5®). The reference in v.^ 
to the Corinthians as being gathered together, 
shows that whatever the exact nature of the 
punishment described as committing unto Satan, 
it had ecclesiastical significance. In v.^ the 
Corinthians are expressly charged to put away the 
wicked man from among themselves. If 2 Co 
refer, as is most commonly supposed, to this same 
matter, it would follow that the exclusion from 
church fellowship was not permanent. ‘ Sufficient 
to such a one is this punishment, which was 
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inflicted by the many; so that contrariwise ye 
should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest by 
any means such a one should be swallowed up by 
his overmuch sorrow ’ (w.®* ^}. If, however, as 
’ ’ ■ p/i-" 5 age refers to an entirely 

mentioned in i Co, we have 
a case of discipline administered by the Corinth- 
ians themselves without special instigation by St. 
Paul. Intel csting and perplexing is the mention 
of Satan in 1 Co 5® (cf. 2 Co 2 ’^ ‘ that no advan- 
tage may be gained over us by Satan ’ ; 1 Ti 
‘Hymenseus and Alexander, whom I delivered 
unto Satan that they might be taught not to 
blaspheme’). That St. Pam does not mean by the 
o\[' .‘-•'ior ‘ Tvery nnto Satan ’ a final cutting off 
r-.o’iri •, such as seems to be implied in the 

anathema of 1 Co 16^^, Gal 1 ®* Ro 9®, is clear from 
the reference m v.® to the salvation of the spirit. 
On the other hand, that some suffering besides 
the formal exclusion from churcls is 

intended, seems equally clear from tlic to 

the destruction of the flesh. Hence the conjecture 
of some physical punishment miraculously in- 
flicted upon the offender, possibly, as in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira, death itself. But the matter 
is too obscure to warrant a definite conclusion. 

The Corinthian letters picture a loose organiza- 
tion, without formal officers, in which discipline is 
administered, now by the Coii'd now by St. 
Panl himself. Tuorols 110 d(‘f b'il e rule of proceaure. 
The general piri b'lc is laid down in 1 Co 5®’^^ 

I ‘ 101 ! is made aco. to the circum- 

‘ each case. In the Pastorals we have 

already a definite mode of procedure, with its 
public reproof, and its accusation before witnesses 
(1 Ti 5^®*^®). Not moral offences only, but a schis- 
matic spirit may he the occasion for exclusion from 
ehurcli fellow di ip (Tit 3^® ‘A man that is hereti- 
cal [fa< Liou-s] after a first and second admonition, 
refuse.’ Cf. 1 Ti 6 ®, and esp. 2 Jn v.^®, where 
false doctrine is made the ground for absolute 
breach of intercourse). That excommunication 
might he inflicted by a faction, as well as by the 
Chuxch at large, is clear from the case of Diotrephes 
(3 Jn ^®). These later instances show that excom- 
mnnication was not merely disciplinary, having^ as 
its end tlio pcuit'^rr( . ’ . 1 '• ition 

of the oiitn n it a! ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' gned 

to guard the infant • ■ ■ ; “ In 

no case, however, is it regarded as consigning the 
person cut off to eternal punishment, as later 
theories have sometimes helci. That was the work 
of God alone, with which man had nothing to do. 
Tri goTioial. this brief survey of the NT passages 
j-riows that we have to do only with the first 
1 ■ ’ . from which the later ecclesiastical 

• . : with its elaborate process, was de- 

i ■ in this matter, as in so many others of 
interest, the development was a gradual one, a 
part of that slow process by which the flexibility 
of early Christian institutions was gradually trans^ 
formed into the fixed rules of a powerful eccles; 
astical organization. 

TiiTEiiAimr — Tlio art in Snnth, by F. Meyriok, un« 
changed; and Iler/CL;’, PH 11^ ‘B-inri bei den Hebraem/ by 
Jlu.isch', wlic-t' I'lc w.fl( r iU(.ia:nr<. ib jri\ cii. For the pr^tice 
among iiu‘ JeA?, ‘■(c >.o\\ap\, //<'>'/. Archtfl.; and Benztnger, 
Keft. ArchaoL On the case of the Corinthian offender, cf. 
Weiszacker, JDa-* ! S ' C' <1 -icsi^ioii of 

NT passages in i o js. ■« !’ n •!< -: ! la 1 in 

W. Adams Beown. 

EXECUTIONER,— Mk AV, of the officer sent 
by Herod to behead John the Baptist, EV ‘ a 
soldier of his guard.’ The Gr. word crire/couXarwp is 
a transliteration of Lat. speculator^ and the specu- 
latores were originally scouts or spie- [specular, to 
watch), and then the police or bodygnnrd of the 
Roman emperors and mill' I' v ; ■ ' »" (The 

word is fully discussed in IJ - ■ , 505 f.) 
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EXERCISE 


EXODUS TO CASAAH 


Bi.]*erd'ns vn.*! a Ror'^.ar:. rioi: a Jewisli punishment, 
ibvc ASD PuJs'lsriMr’N'TS. J. Hastings. 

EXERCISE . — Asa verb : i, Th'j primaiy r 
is to occupy oneself with, ii.*’, V? -Ill* 

‘Neither qo I exercise myself in great matters’ 
lit. ‘neither do I walk,’ as fiVm) ; Sir 50^ 
‘Blessed is he that shall be exercised in these 
things’ {ipaaTpa(piqcreTCLi) ; 2 Es 15^ ‘ those things in 
whi3i they wickedly exercised themselves’ (qujB 
inique exercent, RV * which they -wickedly 
ractise’). Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘in Latine we 
aue been exercised almost from our verie cradle.’ 
2^ To put into practice, bring into use, as Knox 
(IPbr^, ed. Lamg, iv^ 135), ‘Even such, deare 
brethren, is the 1 '(--cd I'.vM.iroIIc o’our Lord Jesus; 
for the more tha: .i '.o cn;rc.*.cd, 'J c more comfort- 
able and puissant is it to such as do heare, reade, 
or exercise the sa-me ’ ; or as Dunbar ( The Thrissill 
and the Moia^ 16) uses ezerce^ the obsolete form 
of the verb, direct from ezercere — 

‘ Exerc* Jxistice with mercy and conscience.' 

So Bev 13“ ‘ he exerciseth ail the power of the first 
beast’ (rctei) ; Jer 9'-^ ‘I am the Lord, %vhich 
exercise loxincrklridness ’ (rt^’r ‘doing’); To 12® 
‘Those that o.xcrcise a.ns and rightoou'^uess shall 
be filled with life ’ [TroioOvret ) ; Ezk 22- ' ‘ The 
people of the land have used ^ . and 
exercised robbery ’ {^n ‘ ► was 

requisite that upon them exercising tvninny should 
come penury'’ (eVciVots rvpappovaif BV ‘in their 
tyrariiioiis dealing*; ; and tlie in the Synop- 

tics, Mt 20^, Mk 10^, Lk 22*^, where mnxKvpceijta 
(Lk Kvptei^ca) and xare^outricii'a; (Lk ^^oyjrtd^w) are 
translated in AV ‘ exercise dominion ’ and ‘ exer- 
ci«;e authority* in Mt, ‘e. lordship’ and ‘e. 
authority' in MIc and Lk ; RV gives ‘lord it* for 
xaraK., and * e. authority ’ for mre^. in Mt and Mk, 
‘have lordship* and ‘have autliority* in Lk. 3. 
To practise for training or disclpl.ne. Ac 24^® ‘And 
herein do T exercise myself, to iinve aiu:u's a con- 
science void of offence toward God and" toward 
man’ (<hric<S) ; 1 Ti 4^ ‘exercise thyself unto godli- 
ness’ {yvpvdtti} ; so He 5^-* 12“, 2 F 2^-*) ; 1 Mac 6^ 
‘elephants exercised in battle* (eiSSres irS'kepov, 
RV ‘ trained for war *) ; 2 Mac 15“ ‘ exercised 
from a child in all points of virtue’ (^fiTAce/teAer- 
i|Kdra)* 4. All those meanings belong to the Lat. 
exercerBj and the influence of the Vulg. is con- 
s'licxoup uiro'’g mut. Tlicro are oa c-n tv o cm'.imt'Ios 
of ‘exercise’ in the scn-c of ‘aiilicc,’ 
which also belongs to ezercere; Ec 1“ ‘this sore 
travail hath God given to the sons of man to be 
exercised tlierewith,’ and 3“. The Heb. is n^j^, ‘to 
be bowed dowm.’ Cf. Fuller, Jdofy IVarre (ed. 
1640, p. 155), ‘they had to do -svith Meladine King 
of who lay besides them, . . . exercising 

the Ciiinstians -with continual skirmislies.’ Milton 
has the same sense in Par. Lost, ii. 89 — 

* Where pain of fire 

Moat exercise us w-.U-ioui hope of end ’ ; 

and Par. i 166 — 

* But first I mean 
To exercise him m the wllucrness.' 

As a mbst : i. Wis 8“ ‘in the exercise of 
conference with her, prudence’ (dp arvyyvpvaclq. 
o/tiAfas, RV ‘ assiduous communing/ RVm ‘ practice 
of communion ’) ; 1 Ti 4* ‘ bodily exercise profiteth 
little* (orw/xarncb yv/jLPourta). 2. In 1 Mac p-* and 
2 Mac 4® the^ complaint is made that a Greek 
^lace of exercise ’ had been, erected in Jerusalem. 
Tne Gr, is yv]x>6.cr,.op. See Games. In 2 Mac 4^^ 
dp wttkaUr^ is similarly translated ‘in the place of 
exercise/ RV ‘in the pabTstra.’ See PAL.F.wrRA. 

J. Hastings. 

BXILB.— See Israel. 


EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN.— 

i. Route of the Exodus. 

ii. From to Smai. 

iii. From Smai to Kadesh. 

iv. Ftom Kadesh to the Jordan. 

1 Route of the Exodus. — The question of 
the route of the Exodus has had a good deal of 
light thrown upon it in recent times, from the 
standpoint both of axchfEology and of literature. 
On the one hand, the work of excavation of lost 
cities and monuments has gone far to negative 
certain ’'y o^I’c-cs as to the Exodus, if not to 
render .-i*. i^.'^o-sible ; and, on the other hand, 
the decipherment of inscriptions and i«myr- be- 
longing to the time of the Exodus has furnished 
us with gi and historical annotations of 

the highest value. It must no:, h.: --.■ppo-ed that 
the result is an unmixed con.^h'n.all^^'l of the 
biblical account. A recently-deciphered Egyptian 
inscription, for example, shows that the B6n5- 
Israel were already in Palestine at the time of the 
Exodus, so that the migration must have been 
partial and not national. But with this point we 
are not concerned in the present article, whose 
business is to indicate what was the route of the 
Exodus on the hypothesis that it actually took 
place. 

Even though we are not yet in a position to 
completely vindicate the historical character of 
the Exodus, we may do much to extract a correct 
' . ■ • ’ from the accounts, and so to prepare 

tne' way lor accurate history. The researches, for 
instance, of Naville have practically^ settled the 
first stages in the line of march ; and in the^ same 
way a doser C :c of /ic Sinaitic peninsula 

encourage^ th.‘ . ‘ ' mi ; m is more to be urged 

in favour of t iio i ifn'k iorird .Shin * than can bebmugh t 
forward ag£rin'''i ii [iSec MN *i.j "VVe acciuiic ;u 
thisw'ay whiic tre idn'o-i I'wii py nN in the lome, 
without being troubled by ct priori considerations 
as to whether the whole of the stoiy is historical 
or whether any of it is miraculous. Indeed this 
last ■ ' . ■ • ' ‘ ‘ be omitted ; for 

as rei, . • . \ . i ctual passage of 

the sea, the configuration of the land at the head 
of the Gulf of Suez and across the Isthmus is such 
that the shallow waters of the sea and detached 
lakes furnish exactly the situation for such a 
transit as is poetically called a passage ‘in. the 
heart of the Bed Sea.* Moreover, the action of 
wind ’ ” iter has been constantly the 

cause ^ ■ ■ * effects which are not tar 

removed from the miraculous stotements in Exodus. 
For example, the Russians in 1738 entered the 
Crimea, which -was strongly fortified against them 
by the Turks, at the Isthmus of Perekop, by a 
passage made for them by the wind through the 
shallow waters of the Putrid Sea at the N.W. 
corner of the Sea of Azov. And Major-General 
Tulioeh has recorded an instance even more to 
the point, when, as he himself ob’-orved, under a 
s*rot!y '''tsf r^nd the -waters of Lake Moiwnleii at 
i*‘o o:i 'Jim to the Suez Canal receded for a 
distance of 7 miles (see Journal of Victoria 
Institute, vol. xxviii. p. 267). Other instances of 
the same effect, which would be counted miraculous 
if they had been biblical, may be found in a paper 
by Naville (Jour, Viet. Imtit. xxvi. p. 12). We 
may therefore lay on one side any question of 
direct niiuicnlou*' ogemy : where the jdvjisomeiia 
are so nearly natural to' the couriuy, we may be 
content to say that they are not nc t ('<-a] ilv iinhis- 
torical, and tnat the question of miracle is merely 
one of interpretation. Nor need we be delayed in 
our inquiry by considerations as to whether the 
story has &iiflered from over-colouring ; both the 
nnmbers of the persons involved and the length of 
their supposed stay in the desert may be deferred. 
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EXODUS TO CANAAN 


if thought fit, for future examination. The account 
is not to be judged from its weakest points. 

The best way to form an idea as to what such a 
migration would be like, is to compare it with an 
annual phenomenon of a similar character, viz. 
the Mecca pilgrimage from Cairo. The analogy 
is a good one, inasmuch as the account in the Bk 
of Exodus expressly suggests that the Israelites 
wished to go into the 'wilderness for the purpose of 
a haj (the Heb. word in Exodus 10^ hag is, in fact, 
the same that is applied to the modem festival, 
and to the route taken by ■ ” . What 

point was aimed at in the ^ ^ days’ 

pumey into the wilderness must remain uncertain ; 
it has been suggested that it was Sarbut el- 
Khadeem, on the northern road to Mt. Sinai, 
where the remains of famous Egyptian temples 
are still to be seen. But, wherever it was, the 
Israelites could do what the Mecca pilgrims are m 
the habit of doing ; nor is there any d priori reason 
wh. .■ I ^ ■, 3count of the migration 

as < " ' ■ ■ ' 1 \ ' • ' » ■ . 

We may go furtfier, and say that whatever may 
be objected against the general facts of the Exodus, 
the list of stations (or mansiones) in the wilder- 
ness which is given in Nu has •’-r-- r ‘ • '* 

being part of a conventional . s 

book, and is therefore susceptible oi laeiitmcai/ion 
and verification, altogether apart from the history 
in which it is embedded. All that we have to do 
with such^ data is to make such literary and topo- 
graphical investigations as will determine whether 
the routes indicated are possible, and the stages of 
the journey feasible. 

One of the first things that will strike the 
careful reader of the account of the first stages 
of the Exodus is that there is a certain veri- 
similitude about the nomenclature. It is a 
mixture of Egyptian and Hebrew. Pithom 
and Pihahiroth are certainly Egyptian; Migdol 
and Baal-zephon as certainly Hebrew; Succoth 
will be shown to be a mere fleb. perversion of an 
Egyp. name ; and there is even a suspicion that 
alternative names in the two languages are found 
in the narrative, as when the desert into which the 
Israelites go out is called in one place the desert of 
Etham, and in another the desert of Shur. This 
is as it should be, if we bear in mind that we are 
on the frontier of Egypt, that the countiy next 
the frontier on both sides is in the hands of a 
Semitic people, and that the fortifications and 
great cities are in the care of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

The locality from which the Israelites emigrated 
is defined by the two store-cities, Rameses and 
Pithom, which they built for Pharaoh. From 
Rameses they started, and their first encampment 
is Succoth, which Naville has sho'vvn to be the 
equivalent of Pithom. The identification of the 
two cities is of the first importance. j !o 

Brugsch {UExode et les monument^' 

Leipzig, 1875), we are to identify Rameses with 
Zoan (Tanis), and to place Pithom and the district 
of Succoth in the N.E. corner of the Delta, between 
Tanis and Pelusimn. He then r.-h'-i)! - m -mi [»• i-irg 
sugj- iW: '!■ ^ ■. 'n dy ventured . \ *^1 iilcbii'‘rp, h.j i 
the I I j ' ■ • i ; ■ i along the shore of the Medi- 

terranean on a neck of land between that sea and 
the ancient Serbonian lake ; that the Egyptians 
followed them along the same course, but, were 
overtaken by a rush of water from the Mediter- 
ranean and destroyed. On this hypothesis he 
identifies Etham with the fortification on the 
frontier of Egypt, Migdol with a ATacrdohMi men- ; 
tioned in the* Antonine Itineruiy j.- being 12 
miles from Pelusium, and Baal-zephon with Mt. 
Casius; the snpy)()-e(l Red Sea (yam suph) turns 
out to be the beiboriian lake, as is suggested by 
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the name (yam ^w^A=sea of weeds). Unfortu- 
nately, this theory, which is stated with great 
confidie * ’ '* \ Brugsch, appears to he 

almost . ^ ^ fact that Pithom has 

been found somewhere else than on the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, where Brugsch had located it. 
It is to Naville that we owe this important dis- 
covery. His excavation of the mounds known as 
Tell el-MasIikuta, in the Wady Tumilat, on the 
line of railw^ay from Zagazig to Suez, and in close 
proximUy to the modern Sweet- water Canal and 
to LIm'* line of the ancient S'vveet-water Canal, has 
proved < ■ ’ ‘ 1, that this place is Pithom 

[‘ abode v/i X ujLja j, and that its secular name, or at 
all events the name of the adjacent district, is 
Thnket, which may be ' ' .1 • T- the Heb. 

Succoth. It is curious th i engineers 

had suspected this mound to be the site of Rameses, 
and had named the adjacent railway statioi 
accordingly. It seems probable that Rameses 
will he found in the excavation of the mound Tell 
el-Kehir; Tanis is clearly excluded by Naville’s 
discoveries. We are thus led to concluae in favour 
of an exodus along the line of the ancient canal, 
and the fugitives following this course would soon 
reach the frontier of Egypt and ho ^toiij-ecl by the 
fortifications which ran along t le I-i Ijiiius from 
north to south. This is the station Etham, which 
r,p ■. ' ! ■ coincide with the Egyptian xetem or 
^ ‘ • and to he the same thing as is meant 

by tne Men. shur or wall. [The only difficulty in 
this identification lies in the fact that we should 
have expected a stronger guttural in the beginning 
of the Heb. word]. The route is evidently one of 
the main roads out of Egypt ; and we may compare 
. . ' ranslated by Goodwin, which 

■! . of runaway slaves who follow 

this very road, and whose journey is described in 
very similar terms. 

Several difficulties now present themselves. One 
of them relates to the question as to whether the 
head of the Gulf of Suez was not at the time of the 
Exodus much farther north than at present, and 
whether the sea was not actually connected with 
the Bitter Lakes. In that case the transit may 
very well have been made at the head of the Bitter 
Lakes. There is much to be said m favour of this 
hypothesis. 

TBiuti nnnl( ]y. none of th. ol in 

cm. II' \''ni V ,.'i I'l s part of . n- ! \ ■ . '.(cen 

identified. Pihahiroth, Migdol, and Baal-zephon 
have all to be located. It has been suggested that 
Baal-zephon [Typhon] is the mountain Ataka to 
the S. of Suez, and that it is dedicated to the god 
of the north wind because Phoenician sailors used 
to pray for fair wind on their voyages down the 
Red Sea. Our own impression is that the case 
has not yet been made out for moving the head 
of the Red Sea so far north as the Bitter Lakes, 
and that it is more likely that the crossing took 
place not far north of the present Suez. [Its 
ancient Greek name Clysma appears to carry a 
tradition of the disaster]. The test for a true 
solution would appear to lie in a search for Baal- 
/Mih-ni, (‘-pecially by examination of Mt. Casius on 
t li'o -lui’ 0 1 ' I the Mediterranean, and of J ehel Ataka 
at the head of iho Red Sea. 

ii. Feom Egypt to Sinai. — After crossing the 
frontier of Egypt the Israelites go three days in 
the wilderness and find no water. It has been 
suggested that they went by the haj route right 
across the plateau of the Tih to Akabah, and that 
this Akaban (or Elath, as it is called in OT) is the 
Elim of the itinerary, where they found v/ells of 
water and palm trees, and from which they pro- 
ceeded to a Mt. Sinai in Midian. We are not 
I able to accept the theory of a Midianite Sinai. It 
1 seems more probable that the route described is 
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that taken by travellers to the traditional Sinai, 
which is the same as was taken St. Silvia of 
Aquitaine in the 4th century. The route goes 
along the wilderness between the plateau of the 
Tih and the B. shore of the Bed Sea. Marah (see 
sep. art.) is not identified with any reasonable 
prohj'J/ilItv; but Elim, which follows it, may very 
well be the Wady Ghurundel, where there are 
even at the present time wells and palms (see 
Elim). From this point the road to Sinai bifur- 
cates ; the northern road goes by the Egyptian 
mines and temples of Sarbut ei-Khadeem, ^ the 
southern winds by the Wady Tayiboli until it 
strikes the seashore : this is, then, the encampment 
by the sea (see sep. art.) of Nu ; following the 
shore, the ancient Egyptian port and road are 
reached, and the route turns inland, passing the 
entrance to the Wady M^hara, -where are the 
oldest Egyptian mines. This is p h";. f 
station Dophkah (see sep. art.) N. 
Dophkah being a of Mafkah, the 

Egyp. name for the b.-:e -Lor;o which they ob- 
tained from the mines in this region. The next 
station, Alnsh, is not known ; it ivas probably not 
far beyond the Wady Mukattab or ‘written 
valley ’ through which the road now passes. The 
next stage is Hephidim, which is common'v iden- 
tified with Feiran, the oasis of the peninsula, the 
ancient Faran and Paran, and from this point the 
road winds through the long Wady es-Sheykh, 
until by a long detour (or, if preferred, by a short 
cut through a pass called Nukb el-Ha'wa, or ‘ Pass 
of the Wind ’) the plain is reached at the foot of 
Mt. Sinai, where the Israelites are supposed to 
have assembled for the gd/lng of the Law.^ The 
most striking l.^oTi:iiccatiou on this route is the 
encampment on the seashore five dj.ys <ifier Jsaving 
left it. But it is clear that, striking as this is, 
the same thing is true of the route of the Mecca 
-it can hardly be called a couclusive 
' ! . ■*. It is a very weighty consideration 
that the name Sinai implies a place of sanctity 
[Sin = the Babylonian moon-god] from very early 
times; but uj Babyloiil* ’i or inscriptions 

have been ionnd wiiuJi v juk' -(-.rle conclusively 
that the traditional Sinai is the same as the 
biblical one. The route described is an ancient 
trade route of Xabatsean traders before the 
Christian era and in the early years of the 
Christian era. It is noi b, road worked out by 
biblical explorer':, as has sometimes been sug- 
gested. See further art. SiNAl. 

LnTTiATtra?. — The stjfle'it should consult, inter alia^ Eobin- 
son, B'ohcal IlesearchLC (1S41, Snl e,l , Toer^, T/nrch Cor'n 

Z'xin Stmzi (2r;d ed LcujZ’g, ISSl), -or-’.*:*? 

the Pmireula of Sin/zi ISiS (Eng by Oottrell, liondou, 
1S46); Naiille, Store City ci PitKom (Pubhearions of Eg^j-pt. 
l^xpIomUon Fund); Brujsch, LTxode et les Monuin^nts 
' ' • " ^ ir, 1875, Eng. tr. 1879) ; Ganiumni, Per^rinatio 
' - aS7)- 

iii From Sihai to Kadesh.— About this 
portion of the route little need be said. The 
account in Nu 10^ states that the first march 
from Sinai was into the wilderness of Paran. 
This is described in v.®* as a three days’ journey ; 
and the places mentioned as on the route are 
Taberah iXu 11®), Kibroth-hattaavah, and IIa7erolh 
( 1 1®^* ®®), V hence they removed into the wdldemess 
of Parau (1*2* pi, and from this place (13®) the spies 
were sent out. Tabei ah is not mentioned in the 
itinerary of Nu 33. In Dt 1® the whole route from 
Horeb to Kadesh-bamea is described as eleven 
days’ journey by the way of Mt. Seir. This 
inoucates a route from Sinai by way of ’Akabah to 
Kadesli, and accordingly travellers have sought to 
identify Kibroth-hattaavah and Hazeroth with 
points in the route between Sinai and Akabah. 
Further particulars are ^ven in the articles on 
those names; and for the names which foUow 


Hazeroth in Nu 33, see iv. and the article on 
Kadesh. 

iv. From Kadesh to the Jordajt. — Thi 
accounts of this part of the route are found in 
Nu 20. 21, Dt 1. 2, and in the itineiary of Nu 33. 
Nu 20. 21 are composite in character, as will ba 
seen from the following analysis (taken from 
Driver’s LOT^ p. 66) : — 

p 2Qia a sb-4 6-13 si-ae 4* 10. 11 

Jg lb Sa f 14-21 21^‘® 

p 991 

JE 2112“®® 

The first verse of Nu 20 deserves special notice. 
Its first clause (as far as the word ‘month ’) is due 
to P. /ic^-ordlng to that authority, the spies were 
sent out from the wilderness of Paran, and in that 
wilderness (Nu 14®®) the children of Israel re- 
mained until the rebellious generation bad been 
consumed. They then moved in the first month 
(apparently of the fortieth year, and for the first 
time) into the wilderness of Zin. The next clause, 
‘and the people abode in Kadesh,’ etc., is due to 
another source, which represents the stay in 
Kadesh as a prolonged one, and associates with 
that stay many events, but without assigning 
dates. Two of these events are recorded in Nu 
20®“®^ : the first, the judgment passed on Moses 
and Aaron at Meribah (vv.®*^®), presents difficulties 
which cannot here be fully discussed, but the 
following considerations make it probable that 
this incident occurred at an early period of the 
sojourn at Kadesh : (a) the account is in many 
points similar to that in Ex 17^“'^ ; (h) lack of water 
would have been felt soon after the arrival at 
Kadesh, rather than at the close of their sojourn 
there; and the complaint, Nu 20^*®, seems more 
appropriate in the mouths of those who remem- 
bered the fleshpots of Egypt, than of those who, 
having left Egypt in youth, had since passed forty 
years in the desert; (c) ^ • V ’ f ■ T)t 1®^ the 

exclusion of Moses from w » . Jand was 

decreed about the same time as m ’ 

was pronounced against the ■ ■ 
came up out of Egypt. Hence two alternatives : 
either the account Nu 202'^® “which gives the reason 
for the exclusion must describe the same event as 
that referred to Dt 1®^ {i,e. an event which, happened 
soon after the return of the spies, and therefore at 
an early period of the journey ings), or there are 
two varying traditions as to 'when and why Moses 
was not permitted to cross the Jordan. 

The second passage (Nu records Edom’s 

refusal to allow a passage through his territory to 
the children of Israel, in consequence of which 
they journeyed ‘by the way to the Red Sea to 
compass the land of Edom ’ (Nu 2D). T '■ ' 

I this with Dt 2^, very similar lan^ag, .■ 
used to describe a compassing of Edom, which is 
assigned to an earlier stage of the joiunoi ing^. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this'( iJMiiioTi-j route 
was adopted because a more direct course towards 
the E. side of the Dead Sea was not open ; Edom’s 
conduct, as described in Nu 20, though not re- 
corded in Dt, was the cause of, and therefore prior 
to, the compassing mentioned in Dt. Hence both 
the events in Nn 202*2^ though in their present 
connexion they appear as incidents of the fortieth 
\OHr, mjiv belong to an earlier period of the 
joiui'oyipg-. Two distinct pc<.givi)>! icj I pictures 
of the penod are presented, — one one, that of JE, 
figures Kadesh as the scene of the middle portion 
of the journey, and is to be traced in Dt 1. 2 (with 
which the brief summary in Jg should be 
compared) ; the other, that of P, locates these 
events partly in Paran and partly in Zin. The 
combination of the two, with the introduction 
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of exact dates, has produced difficulties which are 
to be explained, not by the assumption of two 
places bearing the name of Kadesh, nor by the 
assumption of a second visit to Kadesh (which is 
nowhere indicated, and seems excluded by Dt 2^^), 
but by the resolution of the narrative into its 
original components. 

In the list of stations (Nu 33) Kadesh does not 
occur until v.®®, where it is identified with Zin, im- 
mediately precedes Mt. Hor, and is only eight 
stations removed from the final settlement in the 
plains of Jordan. This itinerary makes the identi- 
fication of Zin with Kadesh, which is implied in 
Nu 20, and refers to Kadesh for the first and onty 
time towards the close of the journey ings. ft 
might be expected that Paran would be found in 
an earlier part of the chapter, but it is not ; the 
stations from Egypt, as far as Hazeroth, corre- 
spond closely with those mentioned in the narra- 
tive portions of Ex and Nu, but after Hazeroth 
[instead of either Paran or Kadesh] twelve stations 
are given (Eithmah . . , Hashmonah, vvj®'^^), the 
names of which occur only in these verses, and no 
event happening in connexion with these places is 
anywhere recorded. It has been suggested that 
Eithmah, or some other of these names, is a desig- 
nation of Kadesh, but nothing in the nature of an 
argument has been advanced in favour of such a 
hypothesis. 

The wilderness of Paran (Nu 13®) is a vague in- 
dication of locality for the events described in 
Nu 13. 14, and it may be that more than one of 
these twelve stations were within that area, but 
there is no indication that such is the case. The 
list of Nu 33 has been incorporated with the narra- 
tive without ‘']>ceifying the place where the im- 

E ortant events recorded in Nu 13. 14 and Dt 1 
appened. In this respect the list is independent 
of the narrative, and any attempt to establish a 
connexion between the two must he conjectural. 

The eight stations “ * . TT ' ‘ onah (Mose- 

roth-Mt. Hor) must r . . ■ ■ ■ With the 

first four *may be compared the fragment of an 
itinerary preserved in Dt 10®-’. They are as 
follows ; — 


lTu3380«. 
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Moseroth. 

■Rerie-jaa'.aii. 

Jotbath^ 


Beeroth Bene-jaakan. 
Moserah. 

Gudgodah. 

Jotbathah. 


There can be little doubt that the same four 
Peaces are referred to in both passages, and it seems 
also reasonable to suppose tfiat the same part of 
the joi:MM‘\ i". > d** ■ ib ‘J i'l both. The inversion 

of 01 dc*. M- ■(■■’. I * 1 ' ■ (..'i;: Bene-jaakan in the 
one, and following in the other, may be attributed 
to an error of transcription, or o\;» . 'i! ‘d b> 
posing that some of the wells of )> m j,; Ik*,.i 
were visited both before and after the encamp- 
ment at Moseroth. Moserah is noted (Dt 10) as 
the place where Aaron died and was buried, and 
must therefore he close to Mt. Hor, probably 
the place of encampment at its base. Further, as 
Abronah and Ezion-geber follow these four places 
in Nu, and the position of Ezion-geber at the head 
of the Gulf of Akabah is known, it follow's that 
these stations describe the journey from Mt. Hor 
down the Arahah to the Eed iSea. Pursuing the 
journey from this point, as described Dt 2®, the 
children of Israel passed ‘from the way of the 
Arahah from Elath and from Ezion-geber.* This 
is geneially explained by *su; j'o^iug that (hoy 
completed the circuit of Edom by .Tig it on 

its E. side. From the S. ond'oi ilu‘ Xiuhrih a 
valley called Wady Ithem leads upwards in a N.E. 
direction to the high table-land -which lies to the 
E. of Edom and Moab, across which runs the Hctj 
route from Damascus to Mecca. Along or near 


this route the children of Israel, after T-'-v'-ig t! c 
Arabah by Wady Ithem, passed in a 

lye-abarim in the wilderness 
> ' ' .) towards the sunrising (Nu 21), 

the next definite geographical indication afforded 
in the narrative. 

But against accepting this view of the journey, 
it may he argued as follows : The tw^o stations in 
Nu which follow Ezion-geber are the wilder- 
ness of Zin (Kadesh) and Mt. Hor. These verses 
imply that, after reaching the Gulf of 'Akabah, 
instead of bearing eastward as above described the 
children of Israel retraced their steps along the 
Arabah to visit Mt. Hor, on the occasion of Aaion's 
death and burial. Moseroth is separated by six 
stations from Mt. Hor, and, if the identity of 
Dt 10® ’ with Nu 33®®"®'* he maintained, there are 
two statements concerning the time and place of 
Aaron’s death which cannot be reconciled. In 
order to harmonize the accounts, many corn- 
men fcators consider that the stations in Dt 10®*’ 
have nothing to do with the same names in 
Nu 33®®’®^, but must be supplied as part of the 
journey from Mt. Hor to Zalmonah (NuSS**^). The 
omi-sion of these stations in Nu 33 is explained by 
.supiTosing that names which have been previou=;Iy 
nioiitio ici are not repeated in this list. Besides 
the double visit to Kadesh, two visits to Mt. Hor 
(for Moserah or Moseroth must be^ considered as 
equivalent to Mt. Hor) and two journeys down 
the Arahah to Ezion-geber must be assumed, before 
the narrative of Dt 2®^ can be combined with 
Nu 33 from Zalmonah onwards, as repn^sentmg 
the final departure from the Arabah on tl-c way 
to the E. of Moah. This reiterated duplication of 
events, inferred from combining the accounts, but 
nowhere indicated in the narrative, raises more 
than a suspicion that this harmonistic interpreta- 
tion, though possible, does not represent the actual 
progress of the journey. The mam difficulty arises 
from the position of Zin and Mt. Hor following 
E/i«)-.-gcbcr in Nu 33®®"*k Ewald proposes {Hist, 
of far, ii. 201, Eng. tr.) to remove w.®®*^* from 
where they now stand, and insert them after Hash- 
monah in ver.®®. The order of the stations would 
then be Hashmonah, Zin, Mt. Hor, Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan, Hor-haggidgad, Jothathah, Ebronah, 
Ezion-geber, Zalmonah, etc. The necessity for 
assuming the unproved duplication of events is 
removed, and the direction of the journey would 
be as traced above. The obvious criticism of 
Ewald’s hypothesis is, that if the arrangement he 
pi eposes were the original one, it is difficult to 
uTiderstand why a change which introduces such 
difficulties should have been made. May a slight 
variation of his hypothesis he suggested? The 
verses which he would transpose differ in character 
from the rest of the chapter; instead of giving 
only names, they relate events and furnish details. 
May they be regarded as a later addition ? If so, 
they may be either omitted or ‘ ■ , “d 

the same result attained. One r. 
remains : the insertion of Zin and Mt. Hor after 
Ezion-geber indicates a movement up the Arabah 
northw’ards. This northern direction may have 
been continued to the Dead Sea, where a turn 
east wards would bring the children of Israel to the 
E. side of Moah. Th-* ( of Edom would 
then, he ou its W. j , d N . b- » t de i . In favour of this 
it may be suggested that au Israelite might 
upderstand the border of Edom to mean the border 
towards his own land. So long as the sites of 
Zalmonah and the stations following remain un- 
certain, this interpretation of the existing text of 
Nu 33^^- cannot be rejected as impossible, though 
it would represent a tradition different from that 
follow-ed in*Nu 21-* and (probably) Dt 2®. 

The concluding section from the E. of Moab 
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oawaids is "y Tree from amliijriiKy. 

fchoagh defiu (■■■■. ■.' » * of places 'in I 

here as in the preceding stages. The c'liidren Oi 
Israel cross the brooks Zered and Arnon (Nu 21 ^®* ^). 
The latter is by general consent identified with 
the Wady 'Mo; dream which is fed by many 
tributaries, }■■'-:■ - into the Dead Sea about the 

middle of its E. side. The deep valley, about three 
miles broad, through which it passes, is a marked 
feature of the district, and forms a natural bound- 
ary line. It was the southern limit of the terri- 
tory assigned to Israel on the E, of Jordan- The 
position of the brook Zered is uncertain. The 
Wady el-Ahsa, which runs into the Dead Sea at its 
S. extremity, is too far south to be identified with 
it, for Iye*abarim to the E. of Moab is reached 
before crossing it (Nu 21 ^^), The Wady Feranjy, 
the upper portion of the stream passing by Kerak 
and reaching the Dead Sea at the ]>roinontory 
called Ei-Lisan, or the main affluent of Wady Mono 
(that coming from the S.E.), may with meater pro- 
bability be considered as the ancient Zered. The 
nomenclature of the tributaries of Wady Mojib is 
somewhat unsettled, but Bliss, when exploring the 
country of Moab in March 1895 (see his memoir in 
FMFSt, 1895) took special pains to ascertain the 
names assigned to them. He follows Tristram in 
giving the name of Wady Saideh to the E. affluent 
of the Wady Mojib and not to the S.E. branch, 
which is generally so called in m^s and com- 
mentaries. The description in Buhl {Gt uq. d. Alien 
Falastinat p. 51)is again di!!eicnt Until arriving 
at the Amon, the Israelites probably crossed the 
upper courses of the rivers and kept away from 
Moab towards the E. They would thus obey the 
injunction not to meddle with Moab, and find the 
rivers shallower, and more easy of passage. The 
deep and rugged sides of these streams tor some 
distance from their outlets into the Dead Sea cause 
considerable difficulty to the modern traveller, 
and would have been impracticable for the hosts of 
Israel. But after crossing the Amon it was 
necessary to turn W. and afterwards in a N.W. 
direction in order to reach Dibon-Gad and the 
mountains of Abarim — the high ridge to the E. of 
the N e.xtreinity of the Dead Sea from which they 
dese»-rided into the plains of Jordan, opposite 
Jericho. The names given in Nu 21^®*®^ are differ- 
ent from those in the itineraiy of Nu 33, but the 
last-named place, * the top of Pisgah that looketh 
toward Jesinmon* (*the desert’ KV), indicates a 
spot on the Abarim range whence W. Palestine 
and the Jordan valley were visible. The last 
stage, Nu 22^, is given with additional detail in 
Nu 33^- 

LiTBR.«T»it.--CommeatarIefi on the Books of Nu and Dt, 
espci'iaJiy those of Dilltr.ann in the Eurzgef Exeg, Handb, 
z. Attea Testament anri Driver on Dt m the Internal. Crit, 

may be coKSulted for further information. Trumbull’s 
Eadesh-Bamea discusses the wholeroute from E;;>'ptto Canaan, 
and contains a full list of ancient and modem works dealing with 
the subject. See also Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, and Kohler, 1 
Biblische Geschichte A.T s I 

J. Rbkdbl Harbts and a. T. Chapman. 


the order of the names, the periods of the first two 
overlapping. For the proof of this, and for general 
matter^, of introduction, see Hekateuch. 

Our aim here is to exhibit the results of such an 
analysis in detail, with a condensed account of the 
chief grounds on which it rests. For information 
about persons, places, things, events, institutions, 
laws, the student is referred to the separate 
articles. 

The book covers the period from the death of 
Joseph to the erection of the Tabernacle, and is 
mainly hi=>torical, but contains important legisla- 
tive sections. It falls readily into three parts— -L 
Israel in Egypt ; II. From Egypt to Sinai ; III. At 
Sinai. Themethod"!" 'ir' hci c ndop! od 
little explanation, in - ■,'S!.iM'!i.'>ry '‘fticiiM' 
letters snow what documents contain the material 
next following : the sign |( preceding means that 
the parallel is to be found in another chapter or 
section. The numbers refer to the chapters. 

Thus, by following J, E, and P through in turn, 
the main contents ox the documents can be sever- 
ally traced, and the amount of coincidence noted. 


L Israel in Egypt : l-lS'*. 

A. Summary, 

1 crease, and of ^ Israel. 

2 ®Birth and adoption “■ ■ _ violence, 

flight, and : ij-ge 3-4 ■'-'TIic()j»hnny and 

•^EiirCommission or Mos. and Aar. •^^Mos. returns, 
and ‘^convinces the people by signs. 5 •^®Free- 
dom claimed, bondage increased. 6-7’ ^8‘^^Com- 
mission of Mos. and Aar. 7®- 12 Eleven wonders 
_ 78 -i 8 PJtod becomes serpent, magicians copy; 
714-25 smitten, ^magicians copy;^ 8^"^ 

*^%og8, ^magicians copy; ^lice, magicians 

fail ; -^flies ; 9^"’ '^murrain ; ^blains, 

in: pich.r'S ‘^uffVr; 9^®"^ ^%ail ; 10^“^ ^®locusts; 
10--'“*' ^banishment of Moses, who 

11 J^prophesies death of firstborn and release of 
Isr. 12-13^® •^^’Rules for Passover and Feast of 
Unleav. Bread ; '^death of firstborn, and •®^exodu3 
of Isr.; •’^^law of firstlings. 


B, Analysis. 

r marks editorial revision ; • shows supplements from docu- 
ments of the same school ; ' (■'■'•■v - ‘i’ lu 
" barmonizinir and other rc la- i*li ■ii',- iKicn'oiis in Jt-', Ri, 
and Rp ; [ ] enclose m forming a displaced passage ; ... show 
that something has dropped out; and if with [...3 that the 
material is found elsewhere ; a, b, etc., mark w. subdivided. 


J - 0 8-13 3«)b . .11 -3.{a 

i: 1 15 2iJa 21f. Vl-lO... 

p 23b-25 


3 


[2 la 5 7-Oa 
Lr 4b 6.. 


J ^ 16-18 191 •• . 1-12 18-16"]a l&-20a 24-26 a[. . . ]29-3ir 

Eg9b-15 ...:v2y.4 ?14bl7f. 20b 21-23" 27f. 


J ..-3 5—23/^ I I '( .. 

Eillab"2 4 g?l T ’ ■ 

p "2^5 6^*9-^i2 i^(y ills 


EXODUS (n^ or simply ; "E^odos : see 
Hkatench) is the 2 nd Book in the Heb. Canon. 
It is also the 2 nd division of the great composite 
work which contains in one complex whole ail 
that has been preserved ef old Heb. writings about 
the oririna 01 the Isr. people. So much is here 
assuiiied, and, further, that it is generally possible, 
if not ro distribute the materm among tour dis- 
tinct documents, at least to assign it to one or 
other of four differing schools of writing, Jahwistic, 
Elohistic, Deuteronomic, and Priestly (referred to 
as J, E, D, P),* whose relative age is shown by 

* Ja (— J-supplements), E® etc , denote later elemeiita, while 
pg iff often used for the ongina! groundwork of tlie Priestly 
Document liefore enlarged by the numerous additions marked 


J ^18 ...21a 24f. p.1-4 ...8-16 20-32 ^1-7 13 

e 7 ...20b 23 y Q 

P 10-20a 21b-22 6-7 16-19 — 


J 1'* 19-21" 23b 24b 25b-34 ^ -.la lb-3a' 

EM 22-23a 24a 25a 35ab" ] (l 


J ^3b-ll 13b 14b-16a 15C-19 24-26 28f.- 4-8 ftf. 

E I ( I 12-13a 14a 16b 20-23 27 1 | X-S 


P»; Pb stands for the Holiness legislation of Lr 17-26 with 
kindred pass^es. R stands for one of the redactors, who (1) 
edited J and E into a single whole JE, in this case cited os EJ«; 
or (2) combined JE with D, cited as Rd ; or (3) supplemented 
P« and combined P with JED, and so are called Rp In Exodus, 
cf course, D is not found, and only here and there traces of Rd, 
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^ -i r\ ^^3* 

b12 

21b-23“ 24-27" 27b 29-34 37-39 

...S5f" 

P 1-13 14-20’ 

28 


- ^ 3f.“ 6" 6f.* 8-10" 11-13“ 14-16" 

®12 

13 

p •*•'^40-42" 43-50 51" 

' If. 


Note that no pn^^nsre has been analyzed unless there is 
reasonable prohj 1 1.1 1,^. , usually indeed practical 'm' ‘.1 , '’i.it 
it IS composite ; but obviously some of the detadi {,. . - o-* 

verses must be rather possible than always « ; i.> . : lo 

The analysis has, however, been carried as c.-- ..i as 

being- more helpful thus to the student. If any one will caise the 
trouble to mark, (say) with blue, black, and red mks, the 
analysis on a copy of the B.V or the Heb. text, and to underlme 
the phrases, etc., referred to under ui, and iv., and then read 
through all the passag ^ i 1 -‘’i document consecu- 
tively, he will gam the of the reality of the 

analysis, and the distinct character of the documents. 

Displace ' ■ " , 3 and 4i-i2 prob. stood 

onginally ■■ 'i ' . "i'' j V- ’ : 

(4lw) to go back to i i . - . u - 

to belong to Goshen, or lo ih( journey thither. 

C, Parallels and Contrasts, 

Each set is marked with the same letter under 
J, E, and P, re'-jxjttivoly to facilitate comparison, 
t after refs, irioans rha'i all the instances in the 
OT are given ; * that all in the Hexateuch are 
mentioned ; italics denote bihlic. ’ ■ * : rnd 

capitals are used sometimes for ^ 

J— (a) The people live in Goshen 8^^ 9^** Gn 45^® 
etc. (only in J) ; (b) a separate district, so that they 
and their cattle could be differentiated from the 
Egyptians 8^* 8^^ 94. 6 926 . brought in gangs 

into Egypt for forced labour 5®^* ; away from the 
Nile, so that its pollution seems to cause no incon- 
venience (c) so numerous as to alarm the 

king P-12, 600,000 1287 ^u Ipi ef. Nu (d) 
cattle owners Gn 47®*® having flocks and 

herds 1282-88 348 1122 12^6 135 243s 32^ 

33^8 45^® 4682 47^ 50®; (e) Mos. demands 3 days^ 
journey 3^8 53 327 cf. Gn 3088 Nu Nu 33® En) 
that they might sacrifice to Yahweh or {our) God 

3M 5s. 8. 17 gs. 25. 27ff.^ OP Hiia 7^8 gl. 20 91. 13 IQS. etc. 

12®^ ; (f) the wonders o" ' ' ' . before Pharaoh 
are 7, and are natural < - , as disease of fish 

in Nile 7^^*, when Yahweh smites the river 7^7a- 25 . 
natural causes being sometimes specified, as the 
wind in the case of the locusts 10^8.19 142^^; 

Moses speaks freely on each occasion to Pharaoh, 
and the wonders follow the mere announcement ; 
the hail is on every herb of the field 9 ^^ cf. 922 and 
10^8®, and locusts eat the remaining crops and the 
fruit ; r r*' ’ ' is hurried, at instigation of the 
Egypt. !/ ■ Ji, father-in-law ih the priest 

of Midian 2^® 418(31 igi Rjej 4143^ nnnainod 

here (for Renel 2^® is prob. R^®), called Hohah Nu 
1022 Jg 4^^ p8; and Muses has one son 222 42^ ; (i) 

>f blood is the main thing in the Pass- 
01 I ji' '1 ' not mentioned 122i“23 js. (j) name 
or God IS Yahweh {=^ Jehovah), or the God of ,i 
(k) (1) (see below). 

E — (a) The people live in the land of Egypt, with 
no hint of separate district being assigned them ; 
(b) rather they seem to be herded in the royal city 
among the houses ; no immunity fro * • i 
mentioned {e.g. hail 02®^) except for the . : 

can beg of neighbours jewels, etc. 322 near 
the Nile 2^’^® ; (c) only numerous enough to 
annoy the king, their wumcn needing only 2 mid- 
wives 1^82r., requiring only 600 chariots for pursuit 
147,; (d) royal pensioners Gn 46^*2®, never men- 
tioned as owning cattle ; (e) Mos. demands merely 
that Isr. be let go 3^®^* 2if. 51a (511) harmonize 
with J) 08® 1022, interior end being to get to Can. 
1317-19 4g2i^ incidentally to serve God 

on this mountain, i,e. Horeb, more than 3 days’ 
journey 3^^ . ffHho wonders or plagues are 5, and 
iiave the irmaculous element heightened, e.g. Moses 
Whites oil thevoaters in the river, and they turn to 


blood 7^7b. aob . Moses only once speaks to Pharaoh 
5^, and the wonders follow his mere gesture j the 
hail is on man and beast 922. 25a^ while locusts 
devour every herb of the land 10^-^®^ ; (g) departure 
deliberate, the people gathering supplies before- 
hand 11 ^*; time to take up Joseph’s bones 13 ^®; 
(h) l!A.os,Q^^ father-in-law is Jethro 3 ^ 4 ^® 18 , and 
he has two sons 18 ®**, his wife being a Cushite Nu 
12 ^ ; (j) the name of God is God (Elohim) ahvays 
up to 3 ^® and often afterwards, especially in phrases, 
e,g, mount of God 3 ^ 427 igs 241®*, rod of God 420 
17 ®+; angel of God H^® Gn 2 p 7 28^2 SP' 32 ^^ ef. 
Ex 232® 328 ^ Nu 20^8 . statutes of God 18 ^®. 

P — (a) The people live in Egypt P* ® ; (b) not in 
separate district, for the land was filled with them 
17 ; no immunity mentioned ; (f) the direct Divine 
agency in the wonders is emphasized; Aaron is 
always with Moses, and speaks, etc. 7^"7 etc. (while 
in J the insertion of Aaron 4 ^®-^® seems due to J®, 
for where Aaron or a plur. is found, as 8®* ^2»* 25. as 927 
10^8**, the sing, is found close by 8®* ^2^* 2® 9 ®® 10^7a. is^ 
Moses being sole speaker 714- 28 320 gi-ia^ 1 qi) , (j) 
in the Passover the eating is the main thing, 
the sprinkling is not ordered to be repeated 
121 - 18 . 43 - 60 . (j) name of the Deity is always 
God up to 6®, and always Yahweh {=. Jehovah) 
afterwards. 

(k) Moses’ rod is the object of Divine power in J, 
being turned into a serpent {nakash) before the 
people 42-4 ; Moses’ rod, given him by God 4^7 and 
called the rod of God 17 ®, is regularly the 
instrument of Divine power in E 715.17b.50b 923 
IQi® 14^8 17 ®* ® ; Aaron’s rod is in P the object of 
Divine power, being turned into a serpent {tannin) 
before Pharaoh 7 ®**, and also its instrument 7 ^® 
8®* ^8** cf. Nu 17 . For describing Pharaoh’s obsti- 
nacy, we have (1) some form of heavy in 8^*®® 
97.34 J . ( 2 ) some form of stpr.tg 7 ®® 9 ®® lO®®* ^ E, and 
+18.22319 912 iron I 'N in.-, almost unvarying 

phrase on 8^® J, but borrows strong from E. 

D. Other Clues to the Analysis. 

,T— fi»r rn'-’on 16 (in p always plur.); mighty 17.9.20b 
(.11 .VH’* Nu < • ; come, or go to Po Gn llSf*. 7 ssi®* ; falleth 
l*‘»(irs iJ* i • ; •'/i' .■'»* '■ I Gn2460, taskmasters 

- U cf. 37 .> ■ i'l c . 37 4SI; who made thee a 

pnncet 2i4 cf. Nu - ■ ■' * . slay 2i6 424 218b. cf. Gn 2720 ; 

Angel of Jehovah - N 1 tc. ct. Ex 14i9 etc. E (see 
O i. above); cry f am come down 38 1911.18-20 

Gn 113.7 1821 ct. Ex 339 E, cf. Nu 1117.28 125 e*** land 
flowing with milk and honey 38.17 136 333 Nu 1327 14S igisf. 
Jos 58, never in E; Jehovah the God of the Hebrews 318 
53 716 91.13 103 1; 3 signs to convince the people 41*12. 30; 
lodging 424 Gn 4227 4327 Jos 43.8*; intreat 88f. 28.30 928 iol7f. 
Gn 25 ^"; to u.n .a", 810.23.29 gsf.is io4; such as hath not 
been, 9''* 21 j ‘"i n'.* cf. 106; there remained not ... 827 
1019.26 17 - Jos 817*; mioted multitude 1238 Nu 114; 

thf> pnS'O’er ' i- -• 312.”*; 01 'ui -ifil bread and firstlings 
133 iw, anpi romli' (,'!Oicd .n IW-"’ - * J !)efore deuteronomic £X- 
pan*, on look place. 

E— /fiflr (towards God) 117.21 1821 2020 Gn 2011 2212 42I8 Dt 
2618 ^ Jos '■ 'ythe river’s brink 23 715 ; hand- 
maid 2"» ( *1 217 etc.), never in J ; 2lo cf. Gn 

218; Iloreo 3- 17 » . ri 'i-t :ri J ; . . . here amX 34 Gn 221 * 7 . 
11. 271 1" 3111 37:3 Pi-. ; her. of the land 1012. 16*; the man 
Mos's 113 N 1 12 ‘», In, a ruOi 7 hand, of Pharaoh diab, of Edom 
Nu A*-', cl 3J!/ ij!» l’<>, u-kI I) , of God; one (to) another, lit. 
a man {to) his brother 1023 leis Gn 37 i 9 422 i.® Nu 14 i 4 cf. 
Gn 2081 ct. Gn 118 Heb J. Ex 2.520 3?9 Lev 2514 p* 

P — See list of ih'<‘ e\i-ir-s )'is n Primer’s Introd, Hoi- 
anger’s in >1 Jl'JL , or V sL 1 ui the forthcoming 

Oxford Analytical ed- of the Hexateuch. 

IL Feom Egypt to Sinai : 

A. Summary, 

J317-22 JEi’choice of route, -^guided by the 
Pillar. 14 "^^crossing of Red Sea and fate of pur- 
suers. 15 J^Soug of Moses ; ^Marah, ®(? Massah 
ssproving), and -'Elim. 16 ^^U’^Gift of manna and 
^’ 5 ’^uails, P provision for Sabbath and memorial 
pot of manna. 17 water given in drought, ®‘at 
Massah, ^■'at Merihali; ^victory over Aniolck. 18 
EUvisit of Modes’ father-in-law, ^-appoiruineiif of 
judges. 
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B, Analysis. 
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divide*'- J Dt by a wind, for they were 

as a • f’ t r: ’ hand and on their left 

and so the catastrophe followed 20 . m. 28 a. 
the whole nniq.'c^ -'*/'"»? murrrmrs for thefleshpots of 
Egypt 16-'- ;of. Xii J) ; manna, a miraculona 
gift, is described (cf. and ct, manna, a 

natural product, described Nu 11®^"® J) ; the ynails 
are mentioned almost ea^^ually manna oeing 
the main point {ct. Nu iii3*is-23.si-s4 jj, g, fixed 
amount of manna was to be gathered ; manna 
is eaten till they came unto the borders of the land 
of Can. the two commands about Sabbath 
observance and the memorial pot of manna 
ate not needed by the context of P, and may 
have been added after the union of J E P in order 
to supply clearer explanations of the proving of 


J , .</ :c 

F, J 71 [a-i.-/ 


16-^' 


2L 3 



IHsplaced passages. — h is out of place here, and fits a later 
pi ice i" til. narrative, as Is sro^ri by posibo'- assigned to 
Jo- h aa at . c is also 8uljseqi.ent to the leg-aiation at I-J orch, 
and nrenaratorv to departure for Col., ci. S3, d nerhaps led up 
to Kiz l'>. 

0. ParcdleU and Contrasts. 


J — {a}iffo 5 es leads Isr, 15^, a vast host (see I (7c), 
but unarmed and helpless with the Pillar 

of fire and cloud for mde IS^i 14^®^*^ Nu 14^^; 
(b) straight for the Red Sea, perhaps because the 
Isthmus was fortified: Pharaoh pursues for reasons 
given 14® 5 (c) Moses uses no gesture, but brave 
words I <7f J Jehovah causes the sea to go 

hcLck by a strong east wind and then to return 
to its wonted flow^, and the crossing is by night 
sob, 34 . 27 b^ Pillar moving to the rear and giving 
light to Isr, (read, and it ^ave light by 

nigkt\ while obscuring the Egyptians’ path ^ ; 
J ehovah fights for Isr. ; (d) Moses and Israel 

sing 15^; (e) Isr. tempts or proves P* 172 * ^ac 
14®® cf. Dt 6 ^® 9®® ; (f) see under P below ; (g) the 
people jpriwe P\ hence the name Massah or proving 
(see e above), and murmur against Mos. 15®^ 17® 
Nu 14® cf. Nu 20®, for water which 

elsewhere in J is provided by natural causes, as 

JgaME. 27^ 

E— (a) God leads the people 13^^ (cf. Jos 24® E) 
few but armed ; (b) not by the Isthmus for fear 
of the Philistines ”, but presumably by the next 
nearest route to Can. (cf. Jos 24®, and see 1 Ce) ; 
the Egypt, pursue Isr. (Jos 24®), who cry out 14^®'* 
(Jos 24'') ; (c; the rod (I CTkl is lifted up 14-®^ cf. Is 10 *^; 
the sea is crossed by day, for the angel of God (I Cj) 
goes behind and interposes a barrier of darkness 
(Jos 24^}, and then obstructs advance ^ and 
overwhelms them (Jos 24"^) ; (d) Miriam and the 
wofrnn sing rt- "pensively ir>^-- cf. 1 S IS**'-, uldci: 
suggests that v^'e have lienian indopondi nt account 
not following on 15^, which is thus left for J ; (e) 
God proves Isr. 15®®** 16^ 20® Gn 22 ^ cf. Jg 2 ®® 
(Budde E) Dt 8 ®-^® 13* Jg S*-* (?R«) *| (f) the 
proving is by the test of their reception of each 
dafspf*->^i*on (dab.'.r) of bread from heaven the \ 
thing (dpl-iir) uhi^'l Jehovah commanded being to i 
gather only for daily use every man according to 
Hs eating, i.e. a variable amount cf. Dt 

8 ®*^®; they knew not what it was, and hence the 
name ^ cf. Dt 8 ®- and it lasted tUl they came 
to a land inhabited ^ ; (g) the people strive with 
Mos. about lack of water, hence the name Merihah 
or sMfe 17®^^; water comes hy smiting the roch 
with ISIose^ rod^^ cf. 7®®** and see I Dk. 

_ P — (a) Moses and Aaron lead the whole cengrega- 
tionl(P~^ with a high hand 14**; (b) not by Isthmus 
becau« 5 e deliheiately turned back 14®"* to give occa- 
sion for a wonder," and Pharaoh pursues because 
hardened ^ s* ei. I <7 1 ; (c) Moses’ hand was 
stretched forth w gjjfi waters were 


D. Other Clues. 

J— Divine help by natural means 14^* 11^ 3®*- <•: T Ct; three 
days 1522 of 1 C e; and they carm to .. . v- , [ov,. ; springs 
(lit. eyes) oj water 16^ Gn unh 24 (7 ■ “1 \ iP '<* ■): *7 3^8 Ku 
5J3»Ep*. , 

;h's lories ISW Gn 6028 Jos 2482; »r,dtyfilvy 

ar,ce i: ^ * Jo" 2 ii 2 !) ; ffiey cried out unto Jehotaft. a 4-“ - JOi» ^4* , 
one to another 16i5 see I JD ; pass on before ■'/ i p'^oyle 17® Jos 
8®; Aaron and Bur 2414; Moses' f.rhur-m-Ia.v Jethro, 

wife, and two sons 18, see I 0 h. 

P—/ wiU, get me honour 144. i7f, Lv 108; and the Egyptians 
pursued 149* ^ ; 1513 rp cf. i 422 f. 28 a ; date after . . . departing 
out of the land of Egypt 19i Nn li 9i 33^ 1 K 6 if. 

III. At Sinai: 19-40. 

A. Summary. 

19 ^^he encampment at •^^Sinai ®the mount 
of God ; '^awful sights and soimds introduce a 
theophany; 20-23 God gives, i. Deca- 

logue, ii. EUthe Book of the Covenant, iu. ®®^the 
Book of Judgments ; 24 ^covenant sacrifice and 
•*feast before God, ®^Moses ascends the mojmt, 
and Remains 40 days; 25-31^ gives full direc- 
tions for the tabernacle, its ornaments and 
furniture, its priests, their dress and consecra- 
tion ; ®^^ll*^Moses receives the two tables ; 32-34 
® idolatrous and •^mutinous conduct of the people; 
® Moses breaks the tables and destroys the golden 
calf ; "^massacre by Levites ; •^^intercession of Moses ; 
^fi^usage of tent of meeting ; *^!i^the ten Words of 
the Covenant ^written by Moses two tables; 

35-40 ^erection and furnishing of the tabernacle. 


B. Analysis, 


e1 Q 
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This section is the most complicated and difficult 
in the Hex. It is generally agreed that the sources 
are much dislocated, and" that the material has 
been repeatedly revised by successive editors and 
compilers. Most critics abandon the attempt to 
carry through a systematic analysis or recon- 
struction. The sclieme adopted here for the JK 

E ortions is that of Bacon, and its resort to the 
ypothesis of wholesale transpositions can only be 
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EXODUS 


justified less drastic methods 

and the : ^ , ■ o ■: and order which it 
introduces. There is, however, a growing con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the mam conclusions 
on which the scheme rests. The sources are for 
clearness given again ■<■''' ! , . in the order con- 
jecturally suggested here, ‘ihe presence of J» and 


E® is often felt, especially in 32-34, hut cannot be 
clearly delimitated. 

J = 192b. 20-22. 24. llb-15. 26 , , , 24^*’ 34^"®*’* 16"28r. 

327-14r 25r-29 331 . 3 iJlOc. lul ik) 346-9 

E = 19®®’ 14-17. 19 201-21 196 b -8 2412-14. 18b 321-6 3 Xl 8 b 

3216-24. 30-34 334 . 0 ^ ^ ^ 202’^”26 231®-®®^' (with 2229-^1) 24®*® 
Xgi-27r 337-11 and (after the E passages in Nu) 17®“^® 
the war with Amalek, and 21^-23® the Book of 
Judgments f whose original position is supposed 
to be now occupied by fit. 

Pb_2942-46r 3212-I7r^ 

P«=:19i-2a 20^^ 24^®^"^®® 25-27^® 28^"^* ^ 29i*®®- ®3-s7 
31^®®. 

ps_2726f’ 28^1 29®®-^ 30-3111 32i8b-i6 35 ^ 0 ^ 

(or Ri®) = 193c-6a. 23 202b. 4b-s. 7b. 9f. 12b. 17b 2221^-22. 
24. 25b. 81 239* lib. 12b-13. 15b. 17. 19a. 23-26a. 27. 21b-8S 328. 18. 
25b 332. 5 341b. 4a. 7b. lOb-18. 16. 23f.^ 

C» Faralleh and Contrasts, 


J — (a) J' 19iii»* 1 ®* 2i®i>’ ^ 2 ab. 24 (Ijj cctme down 

(see I D) (c) in fbre I91® (cf. Gn 19^ Ex 3^ and the 
'pillar of fire II C a,c) (d) upon Mount Sinai I911®* i®*^* 
23' 342. 4 the SI * . T"". T *’s 

-o’ryhoing ' o. .* , , 

ig >•< ; hi Mg ivi}!. ju a distance E •’ «>! I. 
X921. 24. i2f. 242b. 348^ (h) while these (so ii ‘ ih"', 
i,e, Mos. and the priests which come near, were to 
come up, ^ (read in ^ and the priests : but let not 
the people cf. j) 241, (i) at the blast of the EAMS- 
HOEN lOi®^’ Heb. (j) ' •tVfU, V.-.* , utj. • hr> >i with 
70 elders accordingly are cailea ana go up, and (k) 
celebrate a covenant feast before the God of Isr, 
24ii. 9f. (this incident may have been incorporated 
by the author from another source, as it presents 
several peculiar features) ; (1) Moses is then sum- 
moned ALOKE to the top of the mount 34^* (m) 
with two tables of stones (so Heb.) which he 
is to hew 34i’4ab. (n) upon the tables he is 
to %miie 34^^’ (cf. 1 where the change of one 
Heb. letter turns I will into thou shalt write) 

( 0 ) the Ten Words of the Covenant as^ soon as 

he receives them 34^-, Cp) rcnur’rMg with J'' 40 
days and 40 nights ly for the purpose 

of OMgi.'uhig them, (q) The' rebellion of the 
peoi>lo being announced to him by J" 

Moses procures by intercession the repentance of 
Jehovah (H-i^), (p) and on descending quells revolt 
by means of the sons of Levi (32-'^y®). (s) On leam- I 
ing he is to lead alone, Moses intercedes afresh, 
and procures a thcopliany, a revelation of mercy, 
and a promise of J"’s presence 331* ® (Nu Hi®®* m* 1^* 
which interrupt their pri'^ril context, fit well 
here, and, after the gnjii !>'i*ck of P is removed, 
are seen to lie near at hand) i®'^ 34®‘®. (t) Moses 
HAD ALREADY made an arJc of acacia wood, and puts 
the tables in the arh (J’s account, which Nu 10®®-®® 
aud the inaii\ i- fi'rences to the ark in Jos^prove 
to bi.i/whichisnowdN]Mt.coii in iii\imr 

of P’s, is recovered from Dt IQi*®;, u} Imii no ciaee 
remains of his allusions to the tent of meeting, 

E— (a) God 19®®* i^. is 201* i®* ®i 21®* 1® 22®- §»b. iiin 
28 241® 311®^ (cf. B) (b) comes 19® 20^ (c) in 
a thick cloud 19®- 1« 201®* ®i cf. 14®®® 33® Xu 11®® 
12® Dt 311®® (^) mount of God 24i® (cf. 

I 0 j), (e) that ihe ./■'/'/ 'i: 19®’i® 20i’i®. 

(f) So Moses has to 11 ■ PLE 19191*1^*, 

(g) and they only stand afar off through fear 20^ 

(h) after Moses has brought them all near 19i'^, 

(1) when there is the VOICE of a TRUMPET going on 

and' ■ ' ' 191®* 1® 201®. (j) (see below y, 

i), . ! . . ny individuals drawing nearer, God 


speaks the Decalogue to the people 20i* 1®, (k) (see 
below Tsr, y), and tlie covenant is assented to by the 
people 19®^*®^ cf. 24®*® Dt 27ii^* ^ Jos 241®*®’ 1 S 
111^-12®®^. (1) Moses is then summoned, and,^o^ 
up into the mount with Joshua his minister 24^*^^* 
cf. 3311 Nu 11^®, (r. ) r- : -“j.y give him the tables 

of STONE which ’ ' I 1 !-'/./ ^/ and the law and the 
commandment that he may teach them 24i^ (with 
a slight transposition rendered necessary by an 
alteration presumably made when the Book of 
Judgin' nts was thrust into the centre of the Booh 
of the Covenant to make way for the Deuteronomic 
b; ■ , ’ i: in the plains of Moab). (n) On the 
‘ has already written 24i® 31i®^ (o) 
apparently the Decalogue, see Dt 5^^. ^ (p) Moses 
remains in the mount 40 days and 40 nights for the 
purpose, it would seem, of receiving the law and the 
commandment, here ’ • ■■ refer to the 

material of the Book . ■ 21-23®. (q) 

On descending he discovers with surprise the 
idolatry of the people, (r) and breaks the tables, 
and destroys the golden calf 32i®®* 1^*^®. (s) Mose 

then intercedes for the people, is bidden to lead 
them himself, but has promise of God’s angel to go 
before him : there is a marked tone of severity 
in the words of J" 32®®*®®. (t) That E spoke 
of the ark here may he implied from his allusions 
in Jos passim, (u) and that he described the making 
of a simpler form of the tent of meeting, placed 
without the camp, and possibly adorned by aid of 
the abandoned ornaments, seems to follow from 
337-11 Nu lli6f.34i>-so i2^’ Dt 311^* with Ex 33® 
lX2f. (yj j// gives the Book of the Covenant 20®®"^® 
22291. 231^*®®»* ; (w) the covenant is assented to by 
the people, see k above; (x) certain young men 
24® cf. 32® and Joshua SSH, ct. J under k, (y) 
offer a covenant sacrifice 24® cf. 20®^ 32® Dt 27®^*. 

P — (a) J" (so lluoiigiioal) (b) makes His glory 
(167*19 29^ 40®^* Nu Jl‘® 3i5i®-'“ 20® ct. the less 
local and physical use of the term 33i®* ^ Nu 14ii^ 
J, Dt 5®^*) to appear (c) like d c >n. tng niiE (40®® 
Lv 924 10 ® Nu 9i®f* 16®®) . . . out o: th, undU of the 
CLOUD (1619 241®* 1®^^’ 17*1® 4034.85.8^.87.38 
9 i 6 ff. XX times IQH^ ®^ 16^^) (d) upon Mount Sinai (e) 
in the eyes of the children of Israel 241®!**!®^, (f) no 
priests having yet been consecrated 29 Lv 8-10, 
(g) all except Moses being kept at a distance ; (1) 
Moses is called, and goes up into the mount 24i®"i®% 
(m) that he may receive the two tables of the 
TESTIMONY 31i®^ 32i®*', (n) which had, written on 
both their sides 32l®^ (o) no doubt the Decalogue, 
a brief account of the giving of which may have 
b.-i ‘I n 'I bi i by RPin favour of the impressive nar- 
ivt, oi lib being perhaps the oiuy fragment 
preserved, (p) Moses remains in the mount (prob. 
for 40 days and nights) to receive the pattern of 
the sanctuary (25-30), (s) with a promise of J" 
to meet with the children of (hence tent of 

meeting) and to dwell among^ the children of Israel 
(hence Tabernacle or Dwelling) 29^^'^. (t) Moses 
SUBSEQUENTLY ORDERS to be made sji ark of 
acacia wood, overlaid and ornamented with gold 
2510-22 371 - 9 ^ and puts the testimony into the ark 
2516 4920 . (u) he also prepares, erects, and furnishes 
a Dwelling for J", large and costly and 

III! • ’ a numerous body of priests and Levites 
to attend to it (35-40). 

J>, other dues, 

when stress is on His nature, deity 24 n Gn 3228 
3319; ffii^-neckedZZ^Z^ 5 349 , quoted Dt 96 13 ; comume 3210- 13 
333.5 Gn 4139 cf. Nu 1621 45 p etc. ; and I uUl make of thee a 
great nation 3219 Gn 122 Xu 14" ^ G 403 E and 

Gn 1729 P;/ace of the ground ‘ '4 61-7 

88.13 cf. Nu 123 E» and Dt 015 ' J" 3212.14 
Gn 66f. ct. Ex 1317 Nu 2319; land jLouimj, etc ID; find grace 
(vn the eyes of) SSiSau. ibf. 319 Gn 0^ 183 19^9 3027. 32®. 83S.10.15 
kii 394 4725 29 504 Nu 1111.15 323 Dt 2^*; pass by (of J" 
or His firlory) 3319 2 aab 34 I) ; proclaim . . . 3319 346 Hhy) glory 
3318 22 cf. u b under P; stress on mercy 88i9 34w. Nu 14^5 
i make a covenant 3410 27. 
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fJ—Prcwe, 2020, gee II C a : lord of (wifey etc.)> Heb. bcCaly RV 
marriedy ctmety etc. 2I3*23.i^lJ9&b 34ab.3d 228.llf*i4f 241“* Gn 20* 
87^^ Nu 2123 Jos 241^ in J only once, in the poem Gn 49^*; 
boTuiwoman 2® 21'^* 2 o. iMf. 32 (Heb. word never used by J) ; 
stress on sevc-'ty of God 235a 32** Nu 23W Jos 24ia ; Aaron 
£ivr 21'-* 17 12 , rings (i e. for ears) 322f. Gn 

\I> i-) . 'SJ- * • Gn 20y*; Horeb^% seel 3; pillar of 

cloud 33" ^1, - C c. 

IT. The Laws in Exopgs. 

The four earliest Heb. codes occur in this secjtion, 
all in an expanded form. The principal additions 
have been shown above (end of ill B ) ; they either 
inteirupt the context, or contrast with it inphiase- 
ology or material, or seem to be quotations inserted 
from elsewhere. ^ Limits of space forbid any father 
attempt to justify their excision from the ong. 
sources. 

It is now generally agreed that E contained 
three out of the four codes. This confirms the 
view that this document, like others, represents 
the end of a long piocess, during which various 
elements were su cc c^hlvely Hated. Moreover, 
those who comblnur E with J (reieried to as R^®), 
who added D (R'^), wlio finally incorporated the 
whole in P (Rs*), naiuially in tiie case of such im- 

ortant material shov/ed at its strorigc'^b tlie 

esire to preserve all they could. Is it unieason- 
ahie to I o*' j<. u.-c that each fresh combination re- 
quired some uisiocation of the existing material to 
suit the new adjustment ? In the text as we now 
have it, E's three codes form together the basis of 
the Covenant. It has been suggested above that 
in E, in its final form as a separate document, the 
Decalogue was the basis of the Covenant, the Book 
of the Covenant led up to the Renew'al of the 
Covenant, while the Book of Judgments belonged 
to Moses’ parting words in the plains of Moab. 
If RJ® used J’s Yersjion of the Covenant to serve for 
the account of the Renew^al of the Cov. (34^**^), 
and, to preserve E’s Book of the Cov., put it back 
to form with the Decalogue the basis of the first 
Cov, ; if in'artrtiiig D in the section about 
the plains of Moab, kcy)t ihe Book of Judgments 
by incorporating ii wicli t.)ic Book of the Oov.^ then 
tne very order which we now have would have 
been produced. That this actually took place is 
only conjecture ; but it was worth while showing 
how the present state of the text might have 
arisen ; and this solution has at least the merit 
that it only presupposes the action of causes which 
have been clearly traced at work elsewhere. 

!I%c Codet compared, 

J — Tm Words qf the Covenant (III C 1-p above) — (The 
list ^ven is only the one thought best of several possible ones. 
Parallels in E are marked by t'" ' ' numl^r. 

Laws in S codes are in LARGE ( ' ’ friven by 

both J and E in Small Capitals! : (1) NONOLATRY COM- 
MANDED; (2) IMAGE.S FORBIDDEN; (3) tiik feast of UX- 
IMATKSSSD BRIIAD, (4) THE SABBATH, (5) THH FEAST OP toeeks 
or PiasTFEcrrs, and (6) the feast of iva^ti'kicvo, (owwdkp; 
(7) mead with sacrifices to be mLEAVLN-J’D ; {^) I'lB zaMfVoer 
sacrifice to be all ooksumbd; (9) firstpruits re^uibed; 

(10) BKETHISO OF A KID IK ITS OaM'S MILK POR^IDDEK. 

E— The Decaloirue (1) MONOLATRY COMMANDED; 
(2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; false swearing- forbidden ; (4) THE 
Sabbath erjOined ; rev ererice to parents commanded , murder, ! 
adulterj’, theft, false W]irie*s, and covetousness forbidden. ! 

%^The Booh of the Covenant (III C y above) H) MONO- 
LATRY ro COMMANDED; (2) IMAGIS FORBIDDEN; altars 
to oe bmlt as ordered, (9 !firstf u irjs pkm \kt)ed - also firstloos 
( cf ismi J); the feabbatical jear, and (4) THE SABBATH 
COMMANDED; also (3) the fbast of uhlbavenbd bread, 
(S) THE feast op hanmt or firstfruits, and (6) tub feast of 
IKOTIIERIKO; (7) BREVD WITH SACRIFICES TO EE LEAVENED; 
(S) riiE/af of God’s/east to be all consumed ; (10) sebthino a 

EID IN ITS DA-M'S milk FORBIDDEV. 

fit Will be observed tnat, while the Decalogue (which see) 
contains both religious and moral laws, the other two concern 
onh rtLgion and the cultus, and are \ erj closely parallel to one 
an ether]. 

E— The Book of Judgments (21-23*5). This code contains a 
ocwmprehensive scries of laws, civil and criminal, all penetrated 


by a high ethical and religious spirit. They seem drawn up, 
perhaps originally in sets of or 10, for use d\ judges and Inals' 
trates, but display no very defimte order of a-rangtr’ciU The 
appeal lies bejore Goi, 1 c. (!)*■( at rue ".i* c 'v. u \ , cf. 
18W-26. With this L'Xl. "I > *.cl ix Ctiru u'v compared Dt 12-26, 
which is based on it, and Lv 17-26, the Holiness Legislation, 
which presents many parallels. 

The chapters in P relating to the Tabernacle 
(which see) remain to be considered. They are 
not without difficulty, for a close inspection dis- 
covers reasons for believing that they are not all 
from the same hand. The full proof of the 
analysis given above (end of III R) cannot be lepro- 
duced here, but the nature of the piincipai line of 
argument can be seen from the accompanying 
table, which gives the sections in the order of 
35-40 (Heb. text} = H^, while on either side aie 
given references to 25-31 (Heb. text)=Hb and 
35-40 (Gr. text)=G. The letters indicate by then 
alphabetical order the order of sections in the 
text referred to ; and tiiose sections in H^ which 
fiu J . b-' c later than are marked by an italic 
ciu.H \ moment’s comparison of and 
shows large variations of order. But while the 
changes of order in A to K and M to U can be 
readuy accounted for by the mere fact that H^ 
recorcis the fulfilment and H^ the ordering, the 
L, W, X, Z, A', B' seem so out of 
place \\ \v‘ie they are that it is necessary to suppose 
them to be later than the context that would 
otherwise have contained them. The golden altar 
of incense (PF=:in) is the most important case. 
(1) It is out of its natural place in ; (2) the 
term the altar in 27^'^ and 100 times elsewhere in 
and (early) P*, would be .T'pb‘g>i^> 5- 1/ the altar 
were one oi two, and is ;< cu in 3S‘ etc. by a 
distinctive term, the altar (f hurnt-offering, sAidi so 
constantly in the later strata of P« ; (3) the incense 
altar is not mentioned in G; (4) in Lv 10 and 
Nu 16 we only read of censers for incense, and the 


HI 

The Dwelling. 

H* 

a 

A. 251-9 

gifts asked . 

a. $54-9 

a. 354 8§ 

... 

workmen invited 

b. 10 19 

b. 9 ISi 

... 

gifts jiu-sented . 

c. 20-29 

c, 20-29 

cr. 31W1 

Be/alei, etc . . 

d. 30-361 

d. 80-361 


gifts finished • • 

e. 362-7 

e. 362-7 

R 261-14 

curtains . • • 

f. 8-19 

k. 371ft 

F. 16-80 

boards . • 

g, 20-84 

h. 86f. 

8. 38i8-2lt 

G. *lf- 

veil , , , . 

1. 373f. 

I. set 

screen . • • 

i. 37f. 

m. 5f 

B. 2510*^ 

ark .... 

j. 371-9 

p. 381 8§ 

0. 23-80 

table .... 
candlestick • . 

k. 10-16 

q. 9-12; 

D. *1-40 

L 17-24 

r. 13-17; 

r. 301-5 

incense altar . • 

m. 25-28 

X 6-10 

its use . • • 

... 

... 

A'. 224® 

anointing oil • • 

n. 29a 

U. 25a 

B", 3440 

incense . » • 

0. 29b 

V, 26b 

J. 271-8 

brazen altar * * 

p, 381-7 

t, 22-24; 

Z, 3017-21 

laver .... 

q. 8 

W. 26 

K. 279-12 

court .... 

r. 9-20 

n. 377-18 

i). 20f. 

oil for light . « 

... 

<0. 3719-21 
\y. 391-10 

... 

summary of gifts 

g. 21-81 

M. 281-5 

N 6-12 

priests' dress, ephod . 

t. 391-7 ^ 

a', 39131 
/. 368-141 

0. 2813-29 

l)re:i«tp’atc‘ 

U. 898-21 

g. 8615-29 

P. 39 

I'r .'11 and ThuiiMii ni. 


... 

0. 81-35 

lOUC .... 

y, ’“22-26 

h, 80-34 

S. 39-43 

coats, etc. . . . 

plate on mitre . 

W. 27-29 

i, se-si 

E. 86-88 

X. 30f 

j, 38-40 : 

... 

summary . 

y. 82-13 

j2. S9lli’t 

14.23J 


order to erect, etc. . 

z. 401-15 

d. 401-18; 
d'. 14 

... 

brief execution , 

a,', 18 

... 

ereci*''" ordwi'ling . 

b'. 17-19 

el. 15-17 

H. 2638-85 

furrsiT lie placed 

c'. 20-80 

/. 18-265 

••• 

use of laver 

d'. Bit 

JC. 3827 

... 

erection of court 

e'. «8 

y. 4027§ : 

T. 291-85 

consecration oD 
Aaron and sons f 

Lv 8 

... 

D. set 

do. of altar 

«•« 

*•» 

V. 88-42 

daily sacrifice , 



r, 301146 

atonement money . 

... 

... 


S Part omitted. i With omissions and vanationa 
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aXtar is still the only one Nu 16®®. It may be 
noted that 28^^ 29^^ are late P® because Aaron’s 
sons receive anointing, contrary to the clear 
intention of in 29'^* f-, and so Lv 8^^ etc. A 

further comparison of with G shows a second 
set of variations. It is held by many that the 
facts require us to suppose that the Greek tr. of 
35-40 was made before the Heb. text had reached 
its present symmetrical and complete form. By 
means of the above table the student can readily 
test for himself the value of this suggestion. 

V. Concluding Survey. 

i. TJw History . — If we accept the results of this 
article as in the main correct, we have passed far 
beyond the boundary of a merely negative 
criticism. It might be called destructive work to 
show by detailed proof that we have no contem- 
porary account of the Exodus and subsequent 
events. But when it is shown that the present 
narrative is made up of three, so far contrasting 
with one another as to jprove themselves much 
later in date than the period of which they treat, 
and the work, not merely of different individuals, 
but of different schools of historical writing ; and 
when the tether step is taken of disentangling, 
with infinite pains of many labourers m many 
lands, the several threads of narrative, and re- 
combining them in something like their original 
connexions, the work of constructive criticism 
must be held to have been well begun. The 
summaries _ will have shown on how many im- 
portant points the three witnesses are at one. 
For fuller particulars see Moses, Israel. 

But, while it is well to remember that contrasts 
are not always, or even usually, contradictions, it 
would be idle to try to belittle the extent of the 
change of view brought about. We may rather 
chink of it as the drawing back of a veil of illusion 
which God wisely allowed to hang over the past, 
until the growth of truer ideas about history both 
took away the veil, and made men ready to make 
UM of the facts, whose real relations were at last 
’v di-»overed. 

1 1 , it has to be admitted that the 

Priestly history (P) has no independent value as a 
witness to the Mosaic period, and that the materials 
in E, and to a less extent in J, require careful 
sifting before being regarded ascoiiccily nqin—.m- 
ing an age which to them nlrcudy a vl:-tuML 
age, we may set against that two things. , First, 
an exact view of that epoch might have dis- 
appointed us, even as a field sown with com has 
little beauty till the seeds have shot up into blade 
and stem. Secondly, we have instead three views 
of it, so influenced by the ideas of the writers’ 
own times and circumstances as to reveal to us 
various stages in the after-^owth, which was 
itself entirely dependent on that germinal time. 
On the face of it, the book tells of the Exodus of 
Isr. from the bondage of Egypt ; in the soul of it, 
it speaks, to those who have ears to hear, of 
successive stages in the great outgoing, at once 
more glorious and more perilous, oi the family of 
man from the bondage of superstition, • o, 

and sin. The events are not merely ’>!'■. a 1 of 
spiritual realities; but the very fact y 

^veie thus and then recorded, shows the faith of 
the men of other days in the God whose hand they 
loved to trace at work in the world. 

ii. The. L&nfVinq TdecLS. — The Heb. writers are not 
mere arlonlist^, bin interpreters of history. Hence 
their permanent value. They may be criticised as 
({IironicJeis of outward events, but "they sought and 
found God cviiryudierc, and they abide to hand on 
their sociot. In all ihieo documents we find the 
same fundamental veiities emphasized, w'hich give 
to Ex its real unity. is the supreme God, I 


ruling in Egypt, and master over nature. He is 
the faithful God who made His choice of the fathers 
of the Heb. race, and w’lII not draw back. He is 
the God of giace, and so loves to - ' 

counsel, help, food, drink, every ■ 

He is the Holy One, and requires obedience to "His 
will, and takes steps to make known that will. 
He is the Jealous God, and demands that due 
worship shall he paid to Him, and to none else. 
He is the Covenant God, and the two sides of the 
Covenant are : J" Israel’s God, Israel J"’s people. 

But each document has its individual standpoint, 
even as each of the synoptic Gospels presents its 
own picture of the life of Christ. The oldest, 
J, perhaps coming from the priestly circle con- 
nected with Solomon’s temple,^ is written from the 
point of view of a b'g’ u hub d j'. ’dot, keenly 
interested in every de^.ii' '-i ujr.io’TJ history, so 
quick to see God’s ■" ’■ bb as to be able 
to make his story ! ,i : ■ .-i little use of 

the miraculous, alive to all the shades of character 
in men, as well as to the richness of the Divine 
nature, in which mercy rejoiceth against judgment , 
valuing highly the common ordinances of religion, 
and 'lizh'g the great opportunities of the 

priesiK ‘ document E, probahly nr iiei 

later, and <i"‘; lordly roming from I'pbuK-iiib* 
circles, refle< - • u \ ■ of the prophets. This 

work (extending from Gn to Kings) is a series of 
hi'*, jupl.b al studies of ^eat prophetic heroes, 
vii'i Mo'* as the central figure. Much stress is 
laid on morality. The people sin, and need to 
be called to repentance. God is righteous, and 
His requirements must not be despised. The 
miraculous element is heightened, of course un- 
consciously. The moral of each incident must he 
made clear, the reality of the D’\ Ino govoinnrnt 
set unmistakably forth. Sad '‘xpui' os ihe 
fatilts of the priesthood leads to the priests being 
either passed over, or introduced for blame. 
Worship is strictly secondary to morality. 

The }!’ it-lly v nioi »T) has lost all hold upon the 
.‘-Iniplii •! i( jj'jui ringbnesses of the childhood of 
the nation. So possessed is he with reverence for 
the religious institutions of the now i ifmod 
that he not only has already in the v bton-cbnnibd- 
of ihs iinngi'wi' ion elaborated them to an ideal 
J oil. ‘ft 'in V. 'hey never had, but this ideal 
picture must be, he has become [ni-iiadcd, tlio 
reflection of what actually existed m tlio priniitB e, 
the perfect days. Each new improvement is un- 
Isi'-i’jitingly aided with the same formula of 
I)i\iiie .on, the argument being: ‘We see 

this to he best now, therefore it must have been 
ordered and done then.’ Granted, then, that this 
stately cejii s ali/( (i v oi -hi[> was the Divine purpose 
for the S(*'.)n(i 'J'unple, we may surely accept the 
unhistoia.'il foirii oi iho priestly legislation as 
being probably the only means by which it could 
have been successfully introduced. After ah, the 
full corn in the ear is present in the seed, if not in 
miniature, at least in promise and potency. 

The Bk. of Ex is like a grand symphony, which 
was once thought to tee harmony w'ithout dis- 
cord, but is now being found, in virtue of elements 
which by themselves are sharply discordant, to 
sound forth a yet richer harmony. 

T • ■ . r - Ucxafctich. B. W. Bacon^s Triple 
'i ‘t I / J- ' ! his arts, in the Journal of Bibl. 

/»■ ■ V, . .1 ■ great service to the writer; and 

t i- . t i plausible 

. - uo ' ‘ * ’ ■ - “ Exodus. 

G. Harfoed-Battebsby. 

EXORCISM, EXORCIST.— The word i^opd^oj is a 
later form of the classical i^opKbeo. The latter is 
employed in Demosthenes in the sense of ‘ admin- 
ister an oath to a person.* The verb i^opd^os is 
used by the high priest to Jesus ‘ I adju/re thee by 
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the livinff God , * .* (Mt 26^}, and corresponds to 
the Hek Cf. Gn 24^ LXX, The spibst. 

exorcist is only once employed in the NT, vi25. in 
Ac 19^. The Is instructive, since it shows 

that exorcism* .n tlr. e days was practised as a 
profession by strolling Jews. The method which 
they pursued we might infer from the ext-inple of 
Eleazar, to which Josephus specially :efcis% in uhe 
passage cited from AnL vni. ii. 5, in the article 
DEMOy, p. 593\ The constant and essential 
element in all these exorcisms was the power 
wielded by the recitation of special names. In 
the instance recorded in Ac 19 the Jewish exorcists 
had observed the expulsions which Paul had effec- 
tuated through the pronunciation of the name of 
Jesus, and endeavoured, with ludicrously disastrous 
results, to work the same cures by saying, ‘We 
adjure you (the evil spirit) by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth.’ 

An example of the ancient Babylonian incanta- 
tions has afieadj been ^ven above, p. 591. Illus- 
trations of Jewish spells may be found in the 
Tdri.il. 'TI >■ i*!* . T'.vse, see Brecher, Das 
j'r r :'.' magische Heilarten 
irn 7 *< . ;j. ."Vj. pp. 195-203.) That 

these were ultimately derived from Babylonian 
magic can admit ox no doubt. Some Aramaic 
inscriptions, published in the Zeitsch. fur Assyria 
ologk {Bee. 1893 and April 1894) by Wohlstein, 
contain instructive examples of these exorcising 
formulae. They are inscribed on the interior 
surfaces of some ancient bowls that were brought 
from Baghdad in 1886 a 1 '‘i ’in the Koyal 

Museum in Berlin. The * vyressioii in ail 
of them I'osse^s(3 broad features o: resemblance, 
but special deta'.k vary in each case. For the 
names of the angels which are recited in each bowl 
differ widely owing to the ’c# ; v belief, which 
finds expression in the Jewisn Kaooala, that the 
ruling angels are constantly changing, and those 
must be addressed who hold the reins of power at 
that time and place. 

The first of the series (No. 2422), from which we 
shall quote, was evidently employed to exorcise 
the demon of a man who was suffering from 
leprosy. 

‘‘In thy name I form a heavenly cure for iLChdebnJ the ton 
of Achathabu of Daithos, by the compassion of Eeaven Amen, 
Amen, Selah Bound, bound, boand shall be all the male 
spirits and fc-maie Astartes* e\il spirits, powers of opposition ; 
... all Satans from Wes: and East. Xorthacd South. Bound, 
bound shall be all evil so>*cerers and all who practise violence ; 
:k 7 . ‘ ■■ be all . . . and curses and conjurations, 

„ of wrath, the an 3 :els of the house of 
assembly . , . the migr-ty princes, the hani princes, the diseases 
v,':thouti number, the suSTcring-S', tne abscess, me scab, the mange, 
the sk.n-erjpt.ori, n-aLijnanc JiscJiarge suppurating wounds, the 
spirit of the biiriai-piace, she spirit of the dead, the spirit of 
(cL&eases ; bound and sealed up snaii ye all be from Achdebaj, son 
of A .‘hathab j Go and wi thdraw yourselves to the moiintams and 
the- I'.c ^rnts aru the uncican cattle filt ^32, Mk 512 Lt 832% 
j; ye cou’c on l.ne 5rst of XiSaU [regarded as S]DecialIy favourable 
for overcoming dernon^l, go awa 3 ’ *■ ’ * ’ ’ ’ , - ‘ cha- 

thab'j, in the name Ge-bnel, wno . - . ^ - % the 

name of aAcn-ifel, who is called (I)6mu)thja, aiid in the name of 
Elbenmez, and in the name of Elba'oaz . . [The nsenption 
concludes with the fo; •u.'a A'l.eu. Vineu, Selah w'-hich occurs 
in other lacantacioas, s.rnotiiucs with the addition of HaHe- 
jnjahj. 

Til© exorcism No. 2416, transcribed by Wohlstein, 
is much longer, and other names of angels com- 
pounded with the name of deity El (as Nuriel, 
(lhathiel, Sesagbiel, etc.) are quoted, with Myta- 
Knapp Kmno’Ki nan -•nnm Note that in na'nij ‘ ^irits» 

WB have practically the same word as the Syriac (joAa 
‘idoL* ’Ihe word KnnnD'K is the TUardti ‘goddesses* of the 
Assyrian Similarly, the Talmudic flanie-d<'?M<?n Bespd is the 
Phoenician flame-detfy Re^e:ph or Re^u (see Baethgen, BaiU ,>ne 
nir Semit. Relig -geach. p .'50 , W'ledeniann, Relig der alten 
JSgypt&r^ p. S3) Cf. Beelzebub of the NT. These are in- 
stmrti-p p'r.T.iripT.'« of the wholesale conversion of heathen 
tl !t!<S ‘J 10 d 


tron at their head, making seven in all. The 
formula n’nK n’nK (from Ex 3^^), and all 
variations on the names of deity, as and^in', and 
the Athhash equivalent fa fo, are pressed into the 
service. 

These spells are ascribed to the 7th cent. A.D., 
though written in unpointed Hebrew. The char- 
acters are of the more recent square type, and a 
much earlier date than the above is haidly probable. 
Why they were inscribed in bowls cannot be ex- 
plained. The bowds were not intended to hold 
water, otherwise the distinctness of the lettering 
would have been obscured. 

Demonology and exorcism played a conspicuous 
part in the literature and practice of the Christian 
Church throughout the earlier period and during 
the Middle Agc^. In the time of our Lord exorcism 
w'as regarded as one of the signs o'* T'O 
(Mt It; was the universal b- '.I of '.in- coily 

church Fathers that a disciple of Jesus was able to 
exercise power over demons by uttering His name 
(Tertuilian, Apologet, 23; Origen, cont, Gds. ril, 
334). Naturally, bishops and other ordained 

clergy -were considered to possess this charisma. 
But there was a special class of individuals who 
w^ere so endowed without any ecclesiastical confer- 
ment {Apost. Constit. viii. 26, i^opKicrr^s oj> xeipo- 

ro O' 'L “I"' ' '‘i 'bid jp. 'C' p ; ‘‘COg o , 

■■ “• • •)" • '• r'*/' i nn. > l m * - 

: V. ©;»■-(. ‘.rtl '“c 

episcopal ordination, and were called exoreistcB per 
ordinem. In the cere . '* " catechu- 
men of adul t age wa s publicly 

to renounce the devil and his works, but f:i ri’e 
case of children the assistance of the exorcist was 
necessary. By the priest and attendant exorcist 
the ceremony of eocsufflatio and inmflaiio was per- 
formed on the child,; -'.(d. ' • 

devil, as being subj- ' ■ ■ ^ 

exsufflat ter in faciem catechumeni sem&l dicens : 
Exi ab eo {ea) spiritm immunde et da locum 

& '‘ui samio Paracleto, Hie in modum ciycis 
in fn^km cf dient • A>'*'*pc .-plritu’.t 

bonum per is'a ^ '‘it-on :/n ct hei b* 

Pax tioi According to the practice of the Eomish 
Church at the present day, the separate existence 
of the exorcist is not recognized, but every priest 
on ordination, receives previous consecration to the 
lower orders, including that of exorcist. In Can. 9 
of the Fourth Council of Carthage we read : Exor- 
cista quum ordinatur accipiat de manu episcopi 
libellum in qno script! sunt exorcismi. At the 
present tme the ordaining bishop places a missal 
m the priest’s hands with the words : Accipe et 
commenda memorir: et hnboto poio-lr.iom impo- 
nendi manus super ot.<. [gnrj uniiui Otuyottfievov, 
sc. inrb vvevpArcev aKa&dpT(aj>\.* 

Among the Keformers opinion and practice w'ere 
divided respecting cxorcLm. Luther and IMclanch- 
tboii favoured it, but it 3\as decisively rejected by 
Zwingli and Calvin [Instit. iv. c. 15. 19). For 
further details i ('"jin i i ' ieji’. pun tico lIic 

reader is referred to the article '^Exoremnus' in the 
2nd ed. of Herzog-Plitt’s Realencylclopadicy from 
which the facts in Christian ecclesiastical tradition 

♦ The Ritual for exorcism may here be apntneh rl. The priesr, 
having arraj'td hnnself in the otfioial robes, spi.rj rics the de- 
mo nn.c hr’ ’ ... 

i.'* fci n <- ‘ [ I 0 ' . . ■ . , 

in which he makes the bicm of the cross over the demoniac, and 
commands the evil spirit to depart by the power of the mysteries 
of the incarnation, pass'on, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and Christ’s return to judge 
the world. After this follows the reading of Jn 1, Mk 161®-W, 
Lk 1017-10 Then the priest lays both hands on the head of 
the demoniac and says, J?cec cTucemLoT' ' F t '*’ • ti ' 
adversce: vidt leodetnbu Juda. After- i - s- , 
with the special formula of exorcism, Eceorcizo te, imrnunde 
spintus, while the pnest crosses the brow and breast of 
dernoniac three times in the name of the Trinity. If the evil 
spirit does not then depart, the service is begun anew 
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have been derived. The article ^Kahhalahy* in the 
same dictionary, may also he consulted with ad- 
vantage. OWEIT C, Whitehouse. 

EXPECT, EXPECTATION. — Following Lat. 
exp^ctare, ‘ expect ’ meant m older Eng. not only 

* look forward to/ ’ ■ . ’ ' ■ ' ■ . : ' wait, ' or ' await. * 

Thus in Douay :! , ■ c ■•■'nent on Sir 11® is 

‘Expect the end of another mans speaoh, before 
you begin to answer. Expect also if anie that is 
elder, or better able wil answer first.’ Expect is 
used in this way in Job 32^m., 2 Mac 9^, and 
He 10^® ‘From henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made Ms footstool.’ The Gr. of last 
passage is iKdixo/mi, elsewhere in NT tr*^ ‘wait 
for’ (Jn 5®, KV omits, Ac 17^^ Ja 6’^), ‘tarry for’ 
(1 Co 11®®, RY ‘wait for’), ‘look for’ (1 Co 16^^ 
RY ‘expect,’ He IP®). Cf. Bacon, Adv, of Learn- 
ing^ i. (Selby’s ed. p. 14, 1. 35), ‘ The most active or 
busy man that hath been or can be, hath, no 
question, many vacant times of leisure, while he 
expecteth the tides and returns of business.’ 

Expectation is used throughout in the sense of 
'■ forward to with hope. Thus even in 

i. ' v soul, wait* thou only upon God ; for 
my o.xpeciJiuon is from him,’ the Heb. is tikwah 
(nip^i), similarly tr^ in Ps 9^® and in Pr, but most 
often tr^ * hope,’ and the meaning is * that which 
I hope for, my deliverance.’ In Ro 8^®, Ph P® 

* earnest expectation ’ is an effort to bring out the 
full force of the Gr. word iTompoLdoday which is 
found nowhere else. It is formed from SokSoj 
in the sense of ‘watch,’ y^dpa, the ‘head/ and 
&w6, ‘from,’ so that it means (Sanday-Headlam) 

* awaiting with outstretched head,’ the prep, 
denoting ‘diversion from other things and con- 
centration on a single oMect.’ The Yulg. has 
simply t\rpey(athf whence Rhemish ‘expectation.’ 
Wyc. hn- ‘abiding’ But in Ro 8^® Tind. gives 
‘fervent desire,’ and is generally followed (Gov. 

‘ fervent longing ’). ‘ Earnest expectation ’ is the 
Bishops’ translation in both places. 

J. Hastings. 

EXPEDIENT is never found in AY in the sense 
of ‘ expeditious,’ as so often in Shakespeare. On 
the other h.'ind, it never inca n-’ rnero] \ ‘ convenient ’ 
(opposed to what is rigidly iiglii', as in modem 
English. The Greek is always o-uyu^^pet, or (2 Co 12^) 
(Tvp<f>4poy (s=*it is profitable,’ as AY and RV else- 
where tr. the word, except in Mt 18® AY ‘ it were 
better,’ and 19^® AV ‘it is not good,’ RY ‘it is not 
expedient’). So even Caiaplias (Jn 11®® ‘it is 
expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people’) does not openly prefer, as a modern 
politician, the convenient to the just. His words 
are like those of Jeremiah (26^^ Cov.), ‘ Now as for 
me : I am in your handes, do with me as ye thinke 
expedient and good,’ though his spirit is the 
opposite. J. HASTINGS. 

EXPERIENCE, which is the result of ‘ experi- 
ment,’ was sometimes used for the experiment 
itsel-f, as Baker, Jewell of Health j 112®' ‘The 
Aucthour . . . hath both seen and done many 
experiences worthy memorie.’ This is no doubt 
the meaning in Gn 30^, where Laban says to 
Jacob, ‘I have learned by experience that the 
Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.’ It is the 
Douay translation. The Geneva has ‘ perceived,* 
but in marg. ‘ tried by experience.’ 

Th8 Heb. (E^O?) means to observe omens, whence RV *I have 
divim i ■».-<' <> - *' ')y means of a cup 

^n i IS, u !■« ' >* b’ I; •! A. le) and. elsewhere. 

The pwp. i> louiid 1 )l i»i« • a di. i:. r,’ a < ■ see Driver’s note. 

J. Hastings. 


•There is no suggested connexion between ‘wait* and ‘ex- 
pectation,’ as the Heb. for ‘wait’ is ‘be isdlent unto God,* as 
RVm (Cheyne, ‘be simply resigned to God*). 


EXPERIMENT is narrower and more concrete 
now th' ^ Occurring in AV in 2 Co 9’® 

only, ‘'''I experiment of this ministra- 
tion they glorjJy God,’ its ‘test,’ 

‘proof,’ as Wither (1618), Mott',. A r :.V; vo, 533— 

‘ I want not much experiment to show 
That all is good God pleaseth to bestow.* 

The Gr. is 5o/ci/x^ (tr^ ‘ experience ’ in Ro 5* AY, 
hut RV ‘ probation ’). ‘ Experiment ’ is the Geneva 
word; RV ‘seeing that ;• <,■. * ig 'J 

you by this ministration g. )> y ' '* ■!, . b 

IS a return to Wyclif, ‘hi i .j b of this 

mynysterie. ’ ^ . m astings. 

EXPIATION.— See Atonement, Propitiation. 
EXPOSURE.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

EXPRESS. — Only He 1* ‘the express image of 
his person’ (%apa«:T7)p, RV ‘the very image,’ RVm 
‘ the impress ’ ) ; and Wis 14^^ ‘ they . . . made an 
exj^ress image of a king’ {i/itpavij elKha, RV ‘a 
visible image ’). On %apa/cr^p see Westcott, in loc. 
The tr, of RV is after Tind. ; the Geneva ( *' i iigre ved 
forme’) tries to bring out the sense of ilse Gr. 
word, which is > •*]\ v.’*:' ‘-.'Mids engraven on 
any object, as j, • and this is the 

meaning of AY ‘ express image ’ ; cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet, il. ii. 299, * What a piece of work is a 
man ! ... in form and moving, how express and 
admirable,’ which Aldis Wri^t e.\])ljiius thus*. 

‘ Exact, fitted to its purpose, as r.iie a! lit.- the 
stamp.’ Hxprimere (ptep. expressus) has the mean- 
ing amori;; othi js of ‘copy,’ ‘pourtray,’ and from 
this tli(j ih‘g. v.ord was used before 1611 in the 
sens.‘ of ‘ e\! (“! iy pourtrayed.’ Thus Sir T. More, 
(1513) Mwh. Ill, ‘This is ye fathers own figure . . . 
ye playne expresse lykenes of ye noble Duke.* 

J. Hastings. 

EXQUISITE. — From Lat. exipiisitus, ptep. of 
exguirere, to search out, ‘exquisite’ i- .» op 'li. 
and was originally, that which is ( 'j !.,)*!:.( 'y 
devised, ‘ingenious,’ and iis : p/u.niois ir i 
good or bad. In the . 1 "' / / / ' 1 1 i : ‘ ed. p. 16) 

Milton 'f‘\ - Mr. Selden’s volume ‘proves ... by 
L\‘(juisN(' jeasons and theorems almost mathe- 
matic, '.iiv demonstrative, that all opinions, yea, 
errors, known, read, and collated, are of main 
service and assistance toward the speedy attain- 
ment of what is truest.’ Milton even uses the 
word actively of persons in ComuSf 359, 

‘Peace, brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils,* 

as other writers had done before him. Exquisite 
occurs Sir 18^® ‘They . . . poured forth e. parables ’ 
{TapoL/icas &Kpipeis, RY ‘ apt proverbs ’), and 19^ 

‘ There is an e. subtil fcy, and the same is unjust ’ 
(so RY, Gr. voLvovpyia d.KpL^i}%). J. HASTINGS. 

EXTINCT. — Extinct . (Lat. extinctm, ptep. of 
extingv)' , ii> i‘\,i*/':ih • <-■• o My expresses a 

state, ‘ji* •%’; ‘the volcano 

is extinct.’ But formerly it expressed the action 
which produces the state, and so Job 17^ ‘my 
days arc extinct ’ (w;^T^ ’d;), and Is 43^*^ ‘ they are 
extinct, they are quenched as tow’ (^ajB.'i). Cf. 
Shaks. Bnck, IL I. iii. 222— 

*\r KmIv-p.j,.' • .1 1 : ir---T 

J 1 1 M \ i' T iM' J :.gi . ' V O’ L . •/ 

‘ Extinguished ’ occurs, however, in Wis 2®. 

In the 16th cent, a \ erb ‘ to extinct* was coined, of which the 
past ptep. was t-omotiuics ‘ t-vi'iiciod* and 8onie’i.nr)p» ‘extinct,* 
It is thus unccriaiT. wi.LLhrr ‘extinct’ as pU’p belongs to 
‘extinguish* or to this verb. Shaks. uses ‘extinct* twice, 
‘extincted* once (0th. ii. i. 81, ‘Give renew’d fire to our 
extincted spirits!*), hut never ‘extinguished.* He uses the 
verb ‘ extinguish ’ only once. HASTINGS. 

EXTREME is used as an adv. in Sir 42® ‘ the 
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extreme aged' iicrxaT6y'rjpos), So Bacon, Essays 
(Gold. Treas. ed. p. 156), ‘ Acting in Song, especially 
in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good Grace ' ; and 
p. 178, ‘all Deformed Persons are extreme bold’ ; 
and again in Advance, of Learning ^ ll. xxiii. 38, 
‘ it [is] extreme hard to play an after game of 
reputation.’ J. Hastings. 

EYE.— The verb occurs twice : 1. Gn 29 ^^ « Leah 
was tender eyed’ (hdi nith w, KV * L.’s eyes were 
tender’). Whether ‘tender* is appreciatory or 
depreciatory is disputed. Modern commentators 
usually say dcpreciat 01 y, after LXX (d<rdems)and 
Peshitta. But oiliei.", 'tiie tender briglitnc^s of a 
child, after Onk, and Sa'adya, and quoting Gn 33^^ 
‘ My lord knoweth that the children are tender ’ 
(same Heb.). See Spurrell, in loc. ; also Otts, The 
Fifth ^ ’• ;if. ; and Expos. Times, v. 97. 
The V '■» ‘blear-eyed,* is certainly 

wTong ?. ‘ i''‘ ‘And Saul eyed David from 

that day and forward * (py 'n;i, lleri p’l;?, a denom. 
from to eye). For the construction and Heb. 

f )arallels, see Driver, in loc. The meaning is to 
ook on with envy (cf. invidia ; and see the ‘ Evil 
Eye’ under art. Envy, and Trench, NT Sorioru/ws. 
p. 106 f.), but there is no other example in iing’n-n 
of the verb ‘ eye’ in the sense of ‘envy.’ 

J. Hastings. 

EYE (psj),— The eyes of Orientals are usually 
well formed, large, and lustrous, but deficient in 
that play of expression which accompanies thought, 
humour, and iiiiicy. 

As the chief of the organs of sense, the eye had 
a leading place in the lex talionis, * eye for eye * 
(Ex 21^). To put out the eyes of an enemy or 
prisoner was like breaking the teeth of a captured 
wild animal, the removiu of the chief power to 
injure. It "was also a great degradation (Jg 16^^, 
IS 11®, 2 K 25^). Among the begging classes of 
Palestine, blindness, next to the iwo’’ h*/ -| i ^ ..u’ » 
of !cpr.>-^y. makes the stronges’ ( !. iq-m t"‘ 
cir r.(.y o’ the benevolent. Blind men are some- 
times "known to decline the offer of the medical 
mis'^ionary, as restored sight would mean a loss of 
privilege (see Blindness under Medicine). 

The fig. references to the eye are many and 
varied. As the chief means of contact with the 
outer world, th»5 eye is the source of pleasurahle 
sensations and the principal avenue of ternida- 
tion (Gn 3®, Pr 27®®, Ezk 24®b 1 Ju 2^^)- Know- 
ledge is the opening of the eyes (Gn 3^, Ps H9^®, 
E^i P®). 

The prophet was first called the ‘seer* (nxn) 
1 S 9®, and his message a ‘ vision ’ (jvij) Is lb 
Ezk 7®* etc. In connexion with the feelings, 
sorrow is associated with a consumed or wasted 
eye (Ps 6^), and satisfaction in worldly prosperity 
with an eye standing out with fatness>"(Ps 73"). 

Tear-bottles are often found in the ancient 
tombs, as affecting tokens of regret and grief. 
This memorial act may be refeired to in Ps 56® 
‘ Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ (See 
Bottle.) To nave the eyes delivered from tears 
takes rank with the deliverance of the soul from 
death and the feet from falling (Ps 116®) ; to have 
all tears wiped from the eyes (Bev 21^), is part of 
the riches in glory. 

As a judge of what is pleasant or offensive, the 
eye indicates an intention of favour or hostility. 
Thus in an Arabic salutation, in answer to the 
opening inquiry as to health, the ubual reply is, 
‘well, by your looking upon me’ (favour of your 
eye), and the conventional parry of politeness is to 
say, ‘By God’s looking upon you.’ A similar 
thought of the eye’s protective favour lies in the 
providence, episcopos, overseer. On the other 
hand, there is the widespread a^'d f\ d 
superstition about the power of i. o cvil-eyc, and 


one of the chief uses of the amulet (wh. see) is to 
obtain protection against it. 

The Eyelids (d'£ 3 ;;£:jz) are mentioned as a means of 
seduction employed by the ‘ evil woman ’ (Pr 6®®), 
and not infrequently appear in poetical language 
as a synonym for, or parallel with, the eyes 
(Job Jer 9^®, Ps ID 132^, Pr 6^ SO’®). By a 
beautiful metaphor in Job 3® the first rays of 
dawn are called the ‘eyelids of the morning.’ 

Eye-paint (I’ls, Arab. JcvM* cf. Vn:3 Ezk 23*^®) 
was a paste made of antimony powder, giving 
a brown-black burnished stain to the 
eyelashes. The practice which is de- 
picted on the monuments still con- oV/ 
tinues in Egypt (see Lane, Mod. 

Eggpt.^ i. 45 f.). The paint is kept M 
in a small horn or ornamental metal 
vase with a thin rod for applying it. 

It makes the eyes look larger and 
more lustrous (2 K 9®®, Jer 4®®, Ezk 
23“^®}. One of Job’s daughters was 
called F-' ■ I'f.p'Jl, ‘horn of eye* 
paint’ (JoD 42^"^). hornporbtb- 

The Eye-salve {KoWoUpLov, col- paint. 
lyrium) of Bev 3*® a picj^outioM 
used for healing or --i i' nt ilK^uiPg tiie eye (cf, Hor, 
JSat. i. 5. 30; £pic‘ -O/w. d. 21. 20, iii. 21. 21; 
Cels. vi. 6. 7). (See Medicine.) 

G. M. Mackie. 

EYESERYICE.— This is a literal tr. in Eph 6®, 
Col of the Greek dcpddkfioBovXeia, and seems to 
have been coined by Tindale, although he uses it 
only in Col, in Eph giving ‘ service in the eye sight.’ 
The word was at once adopted into the language, 
Crowley (1550), Last Trump, 163, having * Se thou 
I serue mm . . . not wyth eye-seruice fainedly.’ The 
• AV of 1611 is, however, the first Version that has 
eye service in Eph (it writes two separate words as 
all the Versions do in Col). The Greek word is 
found nowhere else : * This happy expression,’ says 
Lightfoot, ‘would seem to be the apostle’s own 
comage.’ J. Hastings. 

EZBU (' 3 t^). — The father of Naarai, one of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch ll®b» The parallel 
passage 2 S 2:^®® reads ‘Paarai the Arbite’ (n;^s 
for ‘Naarai the son of Ezbai’ 

It is impossible to decide with any confidence 
between the rival readings. (See Kittel’s note on 
1 Ch 11®^ in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT). 

J. A. Selbie. 

EZBON — 1. Eponym of a Gadite 

family (Gn 46^®), called in Nu 26^® Ozni (which 
see). 2. A grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7’). See 
Genealogy. 

EZEKIAS. — 1. (A Trerias, B Tfelas, AV 
Ezechias) 1 Es 9^^ = Jahzeiah, Ezr 10^®. 2. 

(’Bi*erias, AV Ezecias) 1 Es 9^, — Called Hilkiah, 
Keh S*. 

EZEKIEL (Vulg. Ezechiel, LXX ’le^xt^X, Heb. 

‘God is strong,’ or ‘God strengthens’), 
the son of Buzi, was one of the tomple priests 
who shared the exile of Jehoiachin in B.c. 597 
(Ezk 1®- cf, 2 K 24^4*1®}. His work as a prophet 
commenced in the fifth year of his banishment (1^), 
and extended over a period of not less than 22 
years (592-570) ; the latest date in the book being 
the ‘seven and twentieth year’ of his sojourn in 
Babylonia (29^’). This part of his life y. ;i - | n ' ' «( 
far as appears) in a Jewish settlement jy i ■ I \ 

(1^ 3^), an iinkno'vvn place near the ‘river Chebar’ 
('pp), which was probably a canal or a tributary 
of the Euphrates in the vicinity of Babylon, — 
certainly not the Haboras (nbo 2 K 17®) in N. 
Mesopotamia. The life of this colony of expatri- 
ated Jew's is but dimly reflected in the pages of 
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Ezk; the picture is partly supplemented by the 
29th ch, of Jer. Those carried captive were the 
Hite of the nation ; and they seem to have lived 
in tolerably easy circumstances, enjoying a large 
measure of freedom and self-government, forming 
a little world of their own, and cherishr'cr a ".n --'uii- 
ate interest in the concerns of their p.e tun'.. 
They kept up by some means an active intercourse 
with Jems. ; and, in spite of intense mutual 
antipathy between them and the ruling classes at 
home, they never ceased to regard themselves as 
part and parcel of the Heb nation, confidently 
expecting that s( ■ ’ * al upheaval would 

speedily restore ' place at the head 

of the state. This delusion was fostered by the 
rise of prophets of the same type as Jeremiah’s 
opponents in Jems., — an event which was hailed 
with immense satisfaction, not unmixed with sur- 
prise, by the exiled community (Jer 29^®). The 
false patriotism thus engendered threatened to 
bring down the heavy arm of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the captives, and Jer., though his sympathies were 
with the patrician exiles rather than with the 
people left m the land (Jer24^'5}, endeavoured to 
allay the dangerous political excitement which 
blinded them to their true position. Altogether, it 
would seem that the main currents of feeling and 
opinion ])r<i\al('tjt in Pal. were reproduced with 
remarkable (id v lily in the community where E. 
was destined to labour. 

Although little is known of E.’s previous life, it 
cannot be doubted that he found himself from the 
first in ! ■ ' ocial atniO'fiheio. In spite 

of the ■ ' ■ ' [Ant. X. vi. 3 , tols &v), he 

was probably no longer a young man when de- 
ported to Babylon. The meaning of ‘the 30th 
year ’ in ch. P is too obscure to throw light on the 
matter, but his familiarity with the technical 
details of the temple and its ritual seems to show 
that he^ had officiated for a considerable time in 
the national sanctuary. The numerous points of 
contact between him and Jer. would indicate that 
he had come early under the influence of that 
giojil !.*'■’ and from the whole trend of his 
i' -I 'f- ; ‘ul ; V ‘ ihat he had belonged 
to i'i( ■» ' ‘■■'I "LT ! «■ V "I I ' r* state, which sought 
to ; !■ r\ ■ ' ■ I. : f ; ! ^ on. in accordance with 
the requirements of the I)euteronomic legislation. 
That party had been powerless since the death of 
Josiah, and it is reasonable to suppose that E.’s 
- stern and even embittered attitude towards the 
people was in part the fruit of the years of reaction 
and disappointment spent under the reign of 
Jehoiakim. As we have seen, there was nothing 
in the state of mind of his fellow-exiles to draw 
him inlo M'mpailiy with th< i: he cer- 
tainly agiiVd AMtli Jer. in them as 

superior to those left behind 1 i ■ ■ \( cordingly, 
at the time of his consecration as a prophet, he 
appears with his convictions matured as to the 
character of his countrymen and the reci^tion he 
may expect at their hands (2. Z 'pass.). They are, 
to use one of Ms stereotyped phrases, a ‘rebmlious 
house,’ brazen-faced anS stift-hearted children, a 
people that refuse to hear J" separated from Him 
W a moral and spiritual barrier more formidable 
than that caused by a striiiigc Ijingiuige * 3*’'’'). 
Aliliough tliC'-c fnd-fire expressed mi he form of 
( ortiimuiKai ion- to the piophet, they are 
not to be regarded as a new revelation of the dis- 
position of his compatriots ; they are rather the 
settled convictions of his life assuming definite 
shape in the light of his commission to speak the 
word of the Lord. They show, at all events, how 
fully he recomized the depth of the antagonism 
that prevailed between the prophetic conception of 
religion and the impulses that swayed the national 
mind both in Judaea and in Babylonia. 


The actual circumstances of E.’s prophetic 
career are greatly obscured for us by the dimcultj 
we have in separating what is real from what is 
merely imagined, in the representation given by 
the hook. That everything did not happen 
literally as it is recorded, is evident enough from 
sev )ral indications. The symbolic actions described 
as performed by the prophet are in some instances 
incapable of a literal acceptation (see, e.g. 4^^* 5^^* 

12^® etc.) ; yet there is no external criterion by 
which these can he d'- 1 Ir Tj oin others which 

are possible. A smiiiar uncertainly hangs over i 
the events that are mentioned. These are never 
introduced for their own sake, but only as the 
setting of some idea which the writer wishes to 
enforce, and it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine how far the allusions correspond with actual 
experiences. In such incidents as the death of the 
prophet’s wife (24^®^*) or the opening of his mouth 
in the presence of ‘ the fugitive ’ (24^ 33-^), fact 
and symbolism seem to be so intimately blended 
that we cannot tell where the one ends and the 
other begins. The book, in short, is not an auto- 
biography, but a systematic exposition of prophetic 
ideas, and any attempt to extract historical 
mfonnation from it has to be made with a certain 
measure of caution. At the same time, it is quite 
incredible that the whole representation should be 
nothing but an elaborate fiction, without any basis 
in fact. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
E. really exercised an oral public ministry amongst 
his fellow-captives, or that its main outlines may 
br‘ gn ’he \ K d from the thin thread of narrative that 
rin- riiu.igh the book. His work was divided 
into t' n • ■ f ntrasted periods by the over- 
throw < I ' )• ' state in the year 586 j or, to 

speak more «(<..■,- the first period ends with 
the commencement ot' ‘ ! o . f Jems. (Jan. 587, 

cf. 24^), and the second i, ■ i » the reception in 

Babylon of the tidings of its fall (Jan. 585, cf. 33^^).* 
During the interval of two years, his public 
activity appears to have been suspended. Through- 
out the first period the almost exclusive theme of 
hi- ]tren( hir.g was the nfnofichbjg (h struction of 
Jciii- , M'al Kj lessons o I’l;.: c\' i . i(i» the nation. 

His reiterated predictions of that inconceivable 
calamity made no impression on the mind of the 
exiles, and the prophet felt (••■-■ . cramped 
and paralyzed by the stolid .:i > ' \ which his 

message encountered. It is probable, however, 
that from the outset his character commanded 
respect ; we read of visits paid to him in his own 
house by the ‘ elders ’ to inquire the word of the 
Lord (8^ 14^ 20^), and there is no reason to dismiss 
these as dramatic inventions. Still less can we 
doubt the popularity of his public orations ; for the 
picture of the ' * ’ the tedium of their 

exile by lister j ■ eloquence (33®**'®-) 

is one of the no^'ce- \\hi(h ( )r.\«y an irresist- 
ible impression of ! i-i u m I ’ j 1 ■ . v . 'in the second 
art of Ms career • Me ic b-. : v ri him and his 
earers is gicaily relaxed. The people were 
emshed by tit e tcriibhi disaster that nad befallen 
their nnt ion, and the immediate effect was a 
feeling of despair expressed in such woeful utter- 
ances as those of 33^** 37“. The prophet on his 
part adopts a more conciliatory attitude towards 
them, as he addresses himself to the task of setting 
forth the hopes and ideals on which the format^ion 
of a new Israel depended. The circle of his 
immediate auditors^ was probably widened at this 
time by the arrive) of the new bands of captives 
from Judaea, amongst whom there must have been 

♦The MT gives as the date ‘the 12'h jonr* of Jehoiachin's 
captivity, i.e. 684. But it is hardl 3 ere<iiMe that the trans- 
mission of the news should have been delayed so lonff as 18 
months, and hence the reading ‘ 11th year* found in me Syr. 
and some Heb MSS is generally regards as correct. 
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at least a few adherents of Jer., who would natur- 
ally rally round E. as the representative of their 
master’s teaching. It has even been surmised 
that it was through this channel that E. first 
became act^nainted with the writings of Jer., 
which have left so deep a mark on L> p.mking. 
This is iniikely, because it is hardly cre'L../ic tiiJ'.i 
he 'I'ouul -.are recast the substance of his oral 
prophecies under the literary influence of another 
prophet ; and, moreover, he must have had abund- 
ant opportunity of knowing Jeremiah’s tcacjiing 
befoie itis n captivity. But it must be adm: ulcd 
that with regard to all that took place after the 
Ml of the city we are \'f.' ^ ni*-,Ty in the 

dark. There is but on' ; book to 

the relations between the earlier exiles and the 
later (14®“*) ; and if it is at all coloured by the 
prophet’s actual impressions after the event, it 
certainly does not encourage the notion that he 
found the new-comers hopeful material to work 
upon. It was probably not very long after the 
commencement of the second phase of his work 
that E. prepaied the first written edition of his 
proijLecies iR^e below). There is an interval of 
about IS years (584-572) from which no prophecy is 
dated. vVTiat his occupations were during this 
period is of course unknown, bat there are some 
signs that chs, 1-39 had beei^ (GH"’ ’•■'a'!' ‘'V.\ :'i 
their present form before the < 'v. ’‘'j- * -o:: I- 
This last section may reveal t'*'- <b l'* on r I^h;l 
the prophet’s thoughts had been moving in those 
ears ; and a still later oracle (29^^“*) shows that 
e did not cease to be a close observer of public 
events. 

While the character of E.’s ministry does not 
differ essentially from that of his predecessors,^ it 
presents some exceptional features of a very in- 
structive kind. The mere fact of his^ being an 
exile accounts for much that is peculiar in his 
method of working and his conception of his office. 
To say that he was no prophet at all, but merely a 
pastor exercising the cure of souls amongst those 
who came under his personal influence, is an 
exaggeration, but it is the exaggeration of a timth. 
His insistence on the independence of the indi- 
vidual soul before God (18. 33^-®*), and his com- 
parison of himself to a watchman responsible for 
each person who perishes through not being 
warned of his danger (3^^^* 33^®*), suggest that the 
care of the individual must have occupied a larger 
place in Ms work than was the case with the pre- 
exilic propbois. At a time when the unity of the 
nation* vvT-«! biokcn up, and the new kingdom of 
God hafl to be born in the hearts of those who 
embraced the hope set before them by the prophets, 
it was inevitabie that a religious teacher ^ould 
devote much of his attention to the conversion 
and spiritual direction of individuals. TMs, how- 
ever, is a side of E.’s activity which does not 
directly come to light in the book ; there are more 
subtle indications of the effect which his position 
as an exile had on his prophetic mission. It was 
by no means a matter of course, according to the 
ideas of the age, that prophecy could be trans- 
planted to a foreign soil, and m reality it could 
not flourish there without losing some ox its most 
enaraeterisfic functions. The ol-l :■ li.jd 

ali moie or less been ic-lig-ioue p(»Iui in unich 
with the pulsations of a \b'g()ro\is popular life, and 
bringing the word of God to bear directly on 
those narional problems which arose out ot the 
relation between J'' and the community of Israel. 
E.’s audience, on the other hand, was but a dis- 
membered limb of the body politic ; his political 
interests were remote and~ secondary, and the 
whole cast of his thinking betrays a sense of 
isolation from the main current of national life. 
This appears most clearly in his habit of treating 


the exOes as representatives of the larger Israel, 
with whose destinies he never ceased to concern 
himself. From the first he recomized that his 
mission had a double aspect : on the one hand he 
was sent to ‘ them of the Captivity ’ ; and on the 
other hand he was a prophet to the whole house of 
Israel (cf. 3^^ with 2^ 3^). Thus he had two 
audiences, one real and present and the other 
ideal ; and for the most part they are identified 
to such a degree that in {uIdro'''5iiig the exiles or 
their elders he fancies himself speaking to the 
idealized nation, whose members were then 
scattered far and wide over the world. It is an 
extension of the same tendency when he delivers 
imaginary discourses to those left in the land, or 
apostrophizes the mountains of Israel (6. 36), or 
!’ c ‘\1' ‘hj history of the people 

' .'u ■»(,!( a': y ‘ ' 16. ‘lb:, or even calls up from 

"t T.,'-. V a*i -i's •' < I .C" o.' Samaria and Sodom, 

and^treats them as if they had a present existence, 
and a real interest in the unfolding of the divine 
purpose (16^®®* 23^®*). It is obvious that oratory 
of tMs ''' ■* '* i . ■ -i very near being inde- 
pendent j . ■■ ■ altogether; and some 

pcr'jeption of this fact is perhaps revealed by the 
loo facLc appreciation which it received from 
the immediate hearers. And although E. never 
abandoned the '’(« 'sf public spealdng, it is 
Li:co:.b.e6]y the r m in his hands prophecy 
bcca.ne far*' more of a literary occupation than it 
had hitherto been. A perusal of the book shows 
that it has been carefully planned with an eye to 
literary effect ; and if the prophet had simply 
worked out his conceptions in the solitude of his 
chamber, the result would hardly have differed 
much from what wc actually find. More than any 
of his predecessors he lives in a world of abstract 
ideas, which are more vividly real to his ima^a- 
tion than the circumstances of his everyday life ; 
though now and then an echo from the outer 
world breaks in to remind us that after all he was 
no mere recluse, but a man of lar^e c\poii(ai(e, 
keenly observant of the life of his time. Several 
things, indeed, go to show that his intellectual 
interests reached far beyond the Jewish world in 
which he lived. His long and accurate enumera- 
tion of the natural and industrial products of 
different countries (27), exhibits a knowledge of 
contemporary commerce which is surprising in a 
Heb. prophet. It is probable also that he had 
gained some new impressions from ] '• m 

amidst the monuments of a strange \ «»!• 

in the Euphrates valley. The conception of the 
cherubim m chs. 1. 1^- j.i- to borrow some of 
its features from the u/'si" I c animal figures of 
T>.'ibyl(;.'i'; 3 .') ;ut; and in other parts of the book 
■.(jsr'c ^’riivbig iili'M.-'eological coincidences have 
been thought to l o elir-wtit infiuence of the 

cuneiform inscriptions (Muller, p. 56 ff.)., 

There is, however, another feature of E.’s work 
which cannot be wholly explained by the novelty 
of his position, and has sometimes been regarded 
as the result of abnormal xduvicnl states to which 
tlie pro])liot was subject. -Vjnong,^t the most per- 
il^ .M " •! I rices in the book are those to a spell 
of * t, »■ which lay upon him from near the 
commencement of his miniaiiv tfll the announce- 
ment of the fall of Jeru®:. (cf. 33--*). Closely 

aMn to this is the representation of his being 
bound with ropes (S®*), and lying immovable for 
months together on one side or the other for a sign 
to the house of Israel, although at the same time 
performing actions which formed a necessary part 
of the sign (4^®*) There seems no strong reason 
why all these descriptions should not be treated 
as of a piece with the ^neral symbolism wMch 
runs through the book. But to some recent inter- 
preters they have suggested the theory that 
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throughout the earlier part of his ministry E. 
laboured imder nervous diseases of the most dis- 
tressing kind, and utilized his symptoms as a 
means of iniprof-irig certain truths on the minds 
of Ms lollov' -exiles. This view was first ex- 
pounded, with ^eat learning ar.u uige^'wity, by 
klostermann, who found in E.’s "o*nh the 

marks of catalepsy, *•“ alalia, hallucina- 

tion, and so forth. . ■ . . , to believe that 

he has advanced the cause of sober and scientific 
interpretation of Scripture. The truth would 
seem to lie rather with those writers who regard 
"•iL-c ropro'-LiL f. ioM- u- imaginative symbols, 
ilia •e-Liiig u-' illi ‘-LiaLion'i of the prophet’s mode of 
thought, but not answering to anything external 
in his life. The ‘ dumbness ’ is but a strong figure 
for the sense of restraint and defeat caused by the 
incredulity of the people, lasting till the prophet’s 
authority was estahli^ed by the fulfilment of his 
main prediction (cf- 292i), So the actions of ch. 4 
symbolize partly the siege of Jems., and partly 
tne captivity of the two branches of the house of 
Israel ; and their meaning as signs is inconsistent 
with the - 1 1 , =,;i! that they were exhibitions of 
a » !■' *! !■ ' less we are to assume a miracle, 

to 'Mii-'-li ;!!. of OT furn]-hc» no 

parallel. It is, of course, eq^iially' inconceivable 
that the signs should have been enacted in panto- 
mime, either in presence of the people or in 
solitude ; and the same remark applies to manv 
others of the symbolic actions which are described. 
Except in so far as the '«:i, . ** 'b#"- tiv \ have 
originated in an ecstatic *« !i.» :» ,, 'li-y do 

not appear to differ from the ordinary operations 
of the fancy in bodying forth mental processes by 
means of sensible imagery. 

The Book of Ezekiel (save for a somewhat cor- 
rupt text) exists in the form in which it left the 
hands of its author, differing in this respect from 
the two other g’ ca ( ]‘r<)r<licii<.nl collections, which 
took shape llno-igli tin* inliOL ^ of successive 
editors. Neil lici i i'o unii y not tI'c authenticity of 
Ezekiel has been questioned by more than a very 
> ! . ' < ’I ' ! r o ■ h y of scholars. * Not only does it hear 
. 'nil oi'‘a single mind in its phraseology, its 
imagery, and its mode of thought, hut it is 
arranged on a plan so perspicuous and so compre- 
hensive that the evidence of literary design in 
the composition becomes altogether irresistible. 
Critics are divided as to the best principle of 
classification, some ■ ’ *' ■ r a 1 fold, others a 
threefold or even a \ ; but all are 

agreed that the work falls into certain large 
sections intended to represent successive phases of 
EzekieTs ministry. Within the general scheme 
the order is on the whole chronological, although 
it may he doubted how far the chronology is to be 
taken literally, or how far it is meant to separate 
different groups of oraclea 

OoNTBNTS.---i. The first division (chs. 1-24) embraces about 
a half of the hook, and corresponds to the firat period of E.’s 
work, consisting* almost excliLSjvr’; of propbtcjC'' of judgment, 
such as he uttered before ilio df-s' r'L*. -oj' of Jli ^isalem. These 
have no douM been cori'iidorabU allc-K'd and amplified in the 
course of ri. mg, and ms possible ihnr here and there traces 
of alaternoini of \ipw iiiav bo app.inui "Minar sections are 
partly suggested by the dates prefixed to certain chapters (see 

20^); in otljier cases they can be recogmzed by internal 
indications. 4. Ohs, 1-3 describe the ecstatic experiences by 
wh ■ liopronltOJ wi- i •■i' <1 for ill*- v. j <■ iding,^rst, 
an- 1 o" ( (1 v* i .i. ■’!! occupies so 

pre *. 11 . .1 ' d .he glory of 

Hill .. 1 f s;u oil ' »■*. 1); - • . . to declare 

the word of God to Israel, his inspiration being set lorth under 
, * ■..‘IvV o' < . of a book (chs. 21 - 315 ) ; third (after 

} :■ n'L. 0 ■ ' , !. r''(.re precise defimtion of his office as 

that of a watchman to warn every individual of his danger 
(316 21) j ■ ■ ; cstasy, m which he receives the com- 
mand tc • vsnthm his house, and to appear in 

charged with a special message to the people 
. . ■ ■ ■ . ‘ ■ St passage refers to a 

' ■ vision, and marks the 

Close oi a leiitauve piiase oi me projmeb’s work, in ivhich he 
sought to exercise the function of a public censor, until com 
polled to desist by the obstmate resistance of the community. 

It IS more probable, however, that the verses merely express on 

Its I ■ ‘ ‘ , office as is given in 

w. ; ; se the fimction of a 

* re^ < r . ' < • ■ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ' tset by his peculiar 

situation. 2. In chs. 4-7 the fate of the city and nation is set 
forth, first, dramatically in a I'Oiup’ c iLtrl sc lies of symbols (4i- 
64), then in three impassioned oiaiions adc.ieiscu to the city 
(55ff-), the land ( 6 ), and the people (7). In the signs of ch. 4 

1 1 . -iimultaneously two facts—the 

. , , * ‘1 ^ i< the two branches of the Heb, 

nation. The time of Judah’s exile is fixed as 40 1 ear-, — ja round 
number for the period of Ohaldsean supremacy,- tnat of y. 

Israel at 390 years in the MT, but 190 according to the LXX. 

Smee the destruction of Samaria preceded that of Jerus 
t _’i' '[•.« \ I'xliiinn' r.r'fl u l.i’f. -'nee both Ci':»^i. 1 - 

1 1 ‘ ■ w‘ 'sm u I* »» - ,1 ill b'l! K i ng!.p* 'ni's-L bo I'f'cvpt (. 

as the orig. reading. 3. The ne\T gi«,iip of i»r()i‘!i( «■ ‘ s (:li'- " - 
11) is an account of a vision of ;i' ‘ (i. > ji‘l on oi J jri’i* , whi 
a 1 } >: J*c '“or lb."' gl 1 1 g o- tn.o i ho siai» o: thu'j'S In 

* c irt , 1*1 . >' I’giiK abojnina 'on^ijr.ioi i-.d 

• I 10 «*!*■' e ii 'K ■* u . iindc r ‘-A'sibo ’lie - a top of 

1 0 ) ij), it d ii‘o II ; OI li e o ly cIO), and i"-!-* w i* 

the departure of the Lord fron Ti - iMch .n ■ , In token that city 
and temple were abandoned to ■ u r i l y I) The visionary 
form in which these truths are clothed is remarkable ; the pro- 
1 ’ ' ".‘’V . o ' ranee in presence of the elders of Judah, the 
- i .iiO’i- d pass before his inward eye, and he awakes 

with a special message of consolation to the exiles, who felt 
keenly the reproach ■' ' T" *8 heritage. 4. A 

new section begins w ■ ' s * appiirtr'L’yto the 

endof oh. 19. The s' ■ . ’ i' i e :& i''*( sjrne, but 

the treatment of it • i *■ i - * ■ « and theological. The 

author appears to have in view various false ideals to which 
the people clung, and which he seeks to demolish as obstacles 
to the reception of his message. Thus in 12^20 17 , 39 he 
announces the fate of the king (Zedekiah), on whom the people 
naturally looked as the anointed of J" (cf. La 420 ), but 
who, by his perfidy to the king of T'l.'ib'*'' '■ l.ul 1 1 -i'lI t 

ruin on himself and his kingdom. \ <■» ii \ r,y 1 1 j ' t* 

misfortunes of the royal house is manifested by the beautiful 
dirge of ch. 19. Another section ( 1221 - 1411 ) deals with the 
wrong use * ’ , d ■*’ existence of til'-e prop' w as 

i causes of 1 1 . Oh. 15 (Israel a cin"!'’-! ar d 

worthless *■ . blow at the false patriotism 

which susi-'M(d the p.ophSpr.de imder their accumulated 
national oa-'i'i iliI'*. aiul cn ](> t\h hits in an allegory the true 
character of Jems, as the ungrateful and unfaithful spouse of 

J". Oh 18 asserts the absolute righteousness of God in His 
dealings with individual men, and thus indnecMy assails the 
prevalent doctrine of the solidarity of the nation, which had 
begotten a cynical temper of mind expressed by the proverb : 

‘lliu laiMfis h‘.\e catc'i souj grape-, ar* 1 O'e ohiidiuii’b ceeth aie 
b L . e<l ’ (v.2) Hi r t niui«t be achniiied ihar inib gioun of 
d -lO .r-es h'r.i ^ (i lU*-* ni g-'‘iTral charaou i irom that; wmeh 
follows, 5, T i( ’ (b . 1 -. ('u 0 b- .^0 i;) i iTiin r s three oracles 
(20. 22. 28) of iho ui.t« uf loiioal ari.i gniucii - o' '■> ■*•■ (‘ph* 
of Israel, in wnuT. ii'O non. ’■v 01 it-. ■. om 

shown from its past history and its present co. <-■ on Jiu* 
keynote of ch 20 is found ui the remai ..iVo n.irpoae attributed 
.> ’ P I'o t' '.1 'll} a--' hue ihom-seUfs 10 iho 

is 1 . •■,>•*. 1 I' n* \Ao'«.d s rwK. 'M' •’<-) It is impo^csbip ro 

say whether this refers to a particuhir ciirn rit of opiuion ne- 
glii 1 • |.:( 1 ai“ ng i’ t < ^ I - <»■ ubeiher it i.ri » \prcs- 

.. . • - j ’ . 'nsj’ . 'i ^ b. ' .’.‘iilon at all t<riies or ;t'. 

» ■- In ( ■. "•i"'- ■lI’-i.'" 1 i.i the chapter is directed 

•.0 M. i,i ( ■ fi I'*.' h'.d been determined by a 

power higher than its own natural "'I. ‘ . .T"*a 

ngi'di-. '( gb-A TV- " . - .1 ■'.» i',.Mru,>uld 

\(l bro.ih I “■* la”-. - ■ id :• of the nation, and make 

Israel to be in fact, as it was in name, the people of JV Ch. 

22 is an enumeration of the religious and social corruptions 
prevalent in Jerus , now on the eve of its destruction ; ch. 23 
. if\ r: '1 ■“ 1(5, exhibiting the immorab- 

, , j . 'A > 1 - . u •» -i Ohola (Samaria) and Oholi- 

ban (.Jerus.). 'iiie mi ri " * u ' - v^ere composed 

under the immedia » ri 1 » u ■». 0 » , ■ * 1 ”. events. Ch. 

21 (containing the w . *? "g r' * ■ c -.1 ' \ . 14-21 [EV 

refers to the march of N< bucbadiK //ar’s against Jerus 

Oh. 24 records the dr;,niai,ic 0 : .u-i iienod of E.’e 

activity. On the very day when the Chaldeans invested Jerus 
he uttered a final oracle announcing its fate The death of the 
prophet’s wiie on the evening of the same day becomes the 
occasion of a symbol of the despair and hewdlderment that will 
seize on ihe exiles when they receive tidinirs of the fall of the 
city. 

ii. The next eight chapters (25-32) consist of prophecies 
against the foreign nations (seven in number) lying imm^iately 
round the land ot Canaan; ■ 

Philistines (25), T 3 re (2(5-261 ' . ? J . 37 ' 

♦The chief exoi piK'ii-. are who first (GottesdienstlicTie 

Vortmge der IhlJi) a-'- triii'd I'le book to the early Pers. 

peiiod, and afterwards (//> MG w 676fC.) brought it down 
to the years ;i ' in) (the cii-’n r mow, however, is allowed to 
h c nd in the DonhuTiKnit eel of the Vortrage, 1892) ; Geiger 
(//«(■/ W/'t, p 23) who lie Id a bjnilar view ; and Seinecke (fiesch 
d V I»rael^ i. p. 138, 1870), who placed the autnor as late os 
B 0. 164-168. 
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in -‘‘or eft'' or; e'e^ >! th‘=. !s a- r * • * * ‘ 

con->t-- vu -\.il .■ '> cn ''cd ll.c. 'tr o i *' i 
fill up the interval of silence which separates the two penods 
of E 's pub’ic ministry ; and although roost of them no doubt 
belong clirono’og’cally to the two years of retirement, there 
are some which bear a later date (see 29i7 321 - showing that 
the o" •' ■* 1 ! . ■.* . ■ 1 not histoncal. The 

seclon, •; li-, l.c- a ' ■!<'•, lea in the prophet's 
eschatological scheme. The motive of the judgments announced 
is to prepare the Vvaj for the rtstoiation of Israel, by removing 
the e\ 1 mil lences wh.Ci’ ’ '.<1 u -O’ i ‘ . p •> /e “'•ir..* u 
withies heathen neighl c^rs .. • ' i)..-' 'ir-' - . ■ g i! ^ >: 
ally, these " «. oo: •* ..n,*',' i;o\» l n ..s.e 

40 years of ' ■ dcin. lol (29’ 'Tiri o^- Israel’s banish- 

ment In the case of Tyre and Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar is ex- 
p:e"’. us- J'o ii’ I 'to J"' )!*•.»<'■. iM* 'tinction 
0 .'.‘S'! a .r I '*■ o. i (.-» *> ..s " . r ‘c r. which, 

h".V'-'<r pr 1 .1 j'y ' j 4 .i oo’ " - l-, ‘c- of u il..') invasion. 
Tr'C s ipji'ltMt ’ i .rj, .-'ru;''. on '1\ -c J "• - v^.ii inafter the 

IE years’ siege of that city by Nebuchadnezzar, and was evi- 
dently intended to counteract the impression produced by the 
ro'i-r jn.- o" ■'_* o. .ginal prediction. 

Ill C’rs. *’. ■ c ) ' ‘ the discourses delivered in the jieriod 

iir.irjcd'ii ’ g arrival of the ‘fugitive* with the 

'iLii genet'' ih" L .S vili-'i T' I mouth was 

iigai! opi’iici ,f, u *'.'■» t u‘ie '.u)' cl o. .i" (.i >* ). Tne collection 
IS pr-*ac('d ( . ‘V )v a .'t tr function of the 

pTo'pncL cn 1 T ‘ o* a^ ai^' \ " i-i, ,i‘' >.i ; then comes 

the account oi nis meeting witn the nearer of ’ 

and the oracles uttered ''i n-'" ' that a-'. .. ” ‘ 

Tr est* are V’ • > 1 v ’.*■ -t d - a: d complete pictures of 
iho rc'dcu p 1 '* '-titut.o i of (ct) Hil doalmcnarchv 

as contrast^'* '% ihe corrs:[)l a.i « \ v.».r oo tin* pre-oMj' 
kings (34); ('/) . '.u’C, rL'jlr. Mcd i'" 0 ”i d'c hujoiuc i,*cnd-4A(‘d 

with supernatural fertility, purified from its ceremonial defile- 
ment, shall be given as an eternal possession to Israel (351); 
(c) the people, now scattered and dead like dry bones, shall 
a-Isc to a ri-' \ , Up' - 'Mi and Judid ',''•' 2 ; uM*U( 1 nrder one 

‘•c'",') -e for e» '.r (.'r'l C’l Eoi ch-,<‘£.o^ m 1 .is-anl. on the 
k'r'gdw ' ''f G"" I l ' ' i. m '.)■ *> f' the world under Gog 

from in j laud' ■ 'I'.. )g ai'd." ■■ ‘ i *’ »*i« p***-*' 

of Israel, resulting ui a demo • < • - - a- j ' • 

the ends of the earth. This 'cm'* \ j’- r»rv 'dw ppp ■>( !‘‘njr 
the utmost Mm t of E*3 prop- «.»'.■ I uruj chcapi--.* arc* 

of being intended as a conclusion to the nook This f.ict, taken 
inoonreMO’ Aitli the long neriou o*' si.Guce winch follows and 
a certain change of view' nuiiiics ted m 40 ff, strongly suggests 
that the first edition of the prophecies really ended here, 
the remaining section havmg been added afterwards as an 
append .x. 

IV. Ohs. 40-48, a vision of the ideal theocracy, with the insti- 
tutions bv which the holiness of the redeemed people is to be 
expressed and mai itained Tliere is, first, a description of the 
sanctiiary where J" is to dwell in visible splendour (40-43) ; 
the", regr''it’on«i a« tc' the Tn’"i«+cr3 o^ the tomp'e, the duties 
and reu*” i fa Lho pr'c" *' d id I'lo ‘ pi uev,’ and L''o system of 
ntmil fj u' o'lpen eel (11 lO) , l.us'lv, .a delimit .t uu of the holy 
laiiQ, — w ■ ,M IS rraus.o-mcu bv a : ’ -.walojs r.\cr is-suing from 
the sir j *' i”.,-- .uirl a pe.\ di'-Ui'-' ’ ( r. of .no tiiC' s within it 
(47 f ) A . ’*oi.gh t'lCSi* chapLun^ t.av c h 'tn a .atcr addition 
to lue Vi/ii’ue, r''C*\ rest iMro .g’ • ir on ■'he reaclnng oi the 
earlier part of the book, and are the dc^ lopment of principles 
there enunciated, ^ The chief point of difference relates to the 
pos'Lioii of thepiince, office is hedged about with con- 

appLcable to the 

- 

Liteeaiiy Style. — ^T he style of the book ex- 
hibits a falling off from the idiomatic pnrity of 
earlier writers, like Amos or Isaiah. The influ- 
enee of Aramaic is more perceptible than in any 
previous prophet ; the construction is loose, and, 
as a rule, prosaic ; the constant recurrence of 
mannerisms and set phrases is at times monotonous, 
although the lack ot variety is often compensated 
by a large rhythmic movement of the thought, 
running like a ground-swell through some of the 
longer orations. It is, on the whole, the careful 
and elaborate style of a literary man rather than 
that of a public speaker in living touch with his i 
audience. With obscurity it cannot fairly be 
charged, for the serious difficulties which the 
book presents are mostly due to the imperfect con- 
dition of the text. 

Of the higher qualities of E.’s genius the most 
itrikingis a powerful and grandiose imagination, 
which reveals itself in a variety of directions, now 
revelling in weiid u -7^" - " ‘inceptions (28. 

32), and at other i . itsmf in the 

peculiar artificial realism which has been ahead y 
remarked as a feature of the book. That there 
was a vein of true poetry in his nature is proved 
bjr his effective use of the JcinvJi or dirge (especially 


in the beautiful lament over the banished princes 
of the royal house, ch. 19), as well as by the many 
fine images which occur throughout the book. His 
first conceptions, indeed, are almost invariably 
beautiful and true, although to our minds their 
iBsthetic efiect is freijuently lost through over- 
elaboration. E. is perhaps not more deficient m 

E lastic power than Heb. writers generally ; but in 
is case the defect is more apparent from his love 
of detail, and his anxiety to exhaust the didactic 
significance of every .o'v- ; m‘ou before he can 
persuade himself to ler ii go. Thus the com- 
parison of Tyre to a stately vessel, moored by the 
shore (27), which Isaiah might have presented in 
a verse or two, is spread out over a long chapter 
by the help of an inventory of the ship’s cargo, 
which is really a valuable statistical survey of 
Phoen. imports. Again, the image of J erus. as a 
foundling child (16) is intrinsically as beautiful as 
any ro be found in ? ’ ojihocy ; but when drawn out 
mto an allegory of ibo vhoic of the nation, 

its unity is dissipated by the multitude of detafis 
that have to be crowded into it. A similar critic- 
ism has often been passed on Ms description of 
hi'i oT'e’dncr vi^i'^n, as contrasted with the sixth 
chapi-T of'Vr.iM'i On the other hand, the pro- 
puoi*- lalcni for lucid and methodical exposition 
appears t* ■ r r .T’'* when he comes to deal with 
practical .‘.'1 1 ( 'u matters, as in the descrip- 

tion of the sanctuary (40 ff.) A certain architec- 
tonic faculty is, in truth, a mpked characteristic of 
Ms intellect, being visible alike in his plan of the 
temple buildings, in his sketch of the theocratic 
institutions, and in the orderly arrangement and 
division of the book. 

Eeligious TEACHlNa.-~E.'s rank as a religious 
teacher may be summed up under tv.o 
aspects. In the first place, he gave ‘ j ■ u 

almost dogmatic expression to the great religious 
truths which were the^ ^presuppositions of all 
previous prophecy, coiiibirimg these into a com- 
prehensive theory of ihc cUmtic providence ; and, 
in the second place, by giving a peculiar direction 
to the Messianic hope, he made it a practical ideal 
in the life of the nation, and the starting-point of 
a new religious development. 

The first of these aspects is nbu"*! illus- 
trated by the contents of chs. 1-1^9. in! . the 
substance of these chapters presents no single 
element which may not be traced in the writings 
of earlier prophets, there is none which does not 
receive a more distinct intell - *'*■. i" 

the hands of Ezekiel. He is u‘ ^ \ 

the immanent logic of the abstract principle? 
involved in the relations between God and the 
world ; and, as we read, the outlines of a grand 
theological system are giad.nally disclosed to the 
mind. Only a few oiit.standmg features of this 
system can here be nientionerl. 1. The prophet’s 
idea of God, which is expressed by the visions in 
chs. 1. 8. 10. 43, has more of a transcendental 
character than that of his predecessors. _ Those 
divine attributes which we cj ' ■ : ' ex- 
pressing the relation of the '«■ ■ ited 

existence as a whole, are emphasized more than by 
previous writers, and are those chiefly symbolized 
by the heavenly chariot of the visions. And tins 
view of God enters deeply into the fibre of E.’a 
teaching. While he does not lose hold of the 
truth that J" is a moral person having the attri- 
butes of anger, jealousy, pity, etc., he is never 
weary of insisting that the activity of the divine 
heiM must be self-centred, the supreme motive of 
all His dealings with men, whether in mercy or in 
judgment, being the manifestation of His own 
Godhead They shall knoiv that I am J" ’)• 
easy to exaggerate this doctrine in a "way that 
w’ould misrepiescnt the prophet’s meaning; but 
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the reiterated assertion of it shows that it is a 
truth to which he himseif attaches the utmost 
importance. ^ 2. Another instance of the same 
tendency to rigorous and even extreme statement 
of a prophetic principle is found in his conception 
of Israel. Iii op'o-.'io-a to Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, he 'u-imi ^ ."ji, there was any good time 
in the nation’s past, tracing the idolatrous pro- 
clivities of the people back to the sojourn in the 
wilderness and the oppression in Egypt (20^* ^ 23^). 
Thus, while all the prophets teach or assume that 
the relation between J" and Israel rests on a free 
elective act of God, E. takes the further step of 
assigning as the positive ground of this relation- 
ship J"’s regard for the glory of His name in the 
eyes of the nations (20 pass,], 3. From this 
position an important consequence foDows. 
Since the honour of J" is ’ ' ' ' ” ' ’ led 

with the destinies of Israel, . of 

His divinity can be accomplished only by the re- 
storation of this people to its own land, under 
conditions which reflect the holy nature of J", 
E. is alive to the false impression of the God of 
Israel \ ‘oduced on the heathen mind by 

the gr r‘,. !■• s* i calamity of the Exile (36^). 

This effect must be wiped out when the lesson of 
the history is complete (39^). The same principle 
of the divine action which caused the temporary 
rejection of Israel becomes the guarantee of its 
ultimate redemption. The prophet is thus led to 
a conception of salvation in which everything 
depends on the sovereign irresistible grace of God, 
which breaks the stubbom heart of the people, and 
produces m them an abiding sense of shame and 
Rif (OMUmpu, and bestows on them a new spirit, 
r-si 1 -itig i 10 walk in His statutes and keep His 

judgments to do them (6® 11^^ 16®^ 20^ 36^®°* 37^^ 
39^^). 4. The doctrine which is usually considered 
E.’s most distinctive contribution to theology is 
the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual soul before God. But even here he 
builds on the foundation laid by his predecessors. 
The conception of reli^on as personal fellowship 
between the individn^ and God is implicitly 
oontamed in the consciousness which all the pro- 
phets have of their own relation to J" ; and in Jer 
the truth is enunciated that what had hitherto 
been the possession of the prophets is the form 
which the perfect religion must assume imivers- 
ally. It was reserved for E., however, to formu- 
late the princi]'lo loglc.-dh, -howmg that neither 
the burden of lu n .i jry g- i! nor the sins of a 
man’s past can hinder the action of God’s forgiving 
mercy towards the penitent sinner ( 18 ). 

Bnt the part of Ezekiel’s work that was destined 
to have the most direct and powerful historical 
influence was the ideal embodied in the vision of 
chs. 40-48. The unique ''igniflcanco of that re- 
markable creation lies in the fact that under the 
form of a Messianic prophcc-y it the 

scheme of a politico-religious ilmioii in which 

the fundamental idea of holiness is applied to the 
regulation of every part of the national life. It is 
a picture of the kingdom of God in its final and 
perfect state as this prophet was led to conceive 
it. The ruling conception i-* iluil of J" dwelling in 
visible glory in His sanctuary in the midst of His ; 
people, and the practical pin pose of the vision is 
to set forth the ooiuui lon^ on J'^iaeJ’s part which 
such a relation involves. That the institutions 
prescribed are mainly of a priestly character is 
partly due to the fact that E. was himself a 
priest, deeply imbued with the traditions of his 
oflice ; but still more to his perception of the 
inherent fitness of the priestly idea of holiness 
to be the formal principle of a theocratic polity 
giving expression to the essential character of 
Israel as the people of J". How fully the ideal 

met the needs of the time is she ‘ ' ■ j 

m all the best tendencies of the ■ . ' • 

This is not the place to discuss the bearing of E.’i 
ideal legislation on the development ot the penta- 
teuchal laws (see Hexateuch). The view of most re- 
cent critics is that he occupies a position intermedi- 
ate between the Book of I) eut. j s'f' . ' ■ 

of the so-called Pnestly Code ; ■ „ ■* 

denied that the peculiar features of E.’s system are 
more fully explained on this theory than on any 
other (see esp. tiie regulations as to the status of 
the Levites, ch. 44). But, setting aside the purely 
critical question, the fact is clear that the -whole 
movement by which the new Israel was consoli- 
dated proceeded on the lines foreshadowed in E.’s 
vision. His position in this respect may be com- 
pared with that of Augustine in the history of the 
Latin Church. What the ewitas Dei was to 
mediaeval Christendom, that the vision of E. "was 
to post-exilio Judaism : each furnished the ideal 
that moulded the polity of the age that followed. 

To what extent this section of the Book of E. was 
adopted as a legislative by the leaders 

of the Return cannot be precisely determmed from 
the somewhat meagre records at our disposal (see 
Smith, OTJC^ p. 442 f.) But it is important to 
observe that the Messianic hope as set forth by E. 
formed one of the most powerful impiJses that 
made for the reconstruction of the Jewish state. 

We learn from Hag and Zee that the erection 
of the second temple was carried through under the 
conviction that that unpretentious edifice was to 
be the centre of a renovated world, and the ear- 
nest of the latter-day glory just about to dawn ; 
while the expectation that the Lord would sud- 
denly come to His temple meets ns nearly a cent, 
later in the book of MalacM. These are conceptions 
wMch it would be difficult to understand otherwise 
than as consequences of the work of Ezekiel. 

As compared with his master J er emiah, or Is 40 ff. , 
Ezekiel’s teaching as a vhole {ipi)Ci.T*^ in 

bread 111 of mt ■■ (1 y and cAJjngclical neodoni, and 
to be a (.um' J.M for an ago oi icgalwn ratlior 

than loi ilie .u'-k of the Chiistian di'^pc'-'siLiion 

He is not quoted expressly by any NT writer, and 
it is doubtful if he has directly influenced any 
except the author of the Apoc., who was familiar 
with the book and has drawn hugely on its 
imagery. But while all this is true, tlioio are 
many things in E. which give him a high place 
amongst the heralds of Christ in OT. His clear 
assertion of the varue of the individual soul and of 
the effi(ac> of ic|K‘Mianc-(j. his profound sense of 
sin as ■_'.!! i I ■ and oi the need of a new heart 
in ordc » i . 1 ! :he law of God, his impassioned 
vindication of the character of God as merciful and 
eag<’ lo foighe, are amongst the biichu*'t gcr-- 
of -i.niutil FniiM to be found in llic page*- o\ 
prophecy. 

Liteeary HiSTOBY.~Of the literary history of 
the book little needs to be said. It is mentioned 
by the son of Sirach (49®) in a connexion which 
shows that it formed part of the prophetical Canon 
in his time (c. B.C. 200). In the order given by the 
Talmudic treatise Baha bathra (14^) it stands 
second amongst the greater prophets, being pre- 
ceded by Jer and followed by Isaiah, A further 
statement in the same source that the book was 
written (like Bn, Est, and the T-welve Prophets) by 
‘ the men of the Great Synagogue/ has no signi- 
ficance, unless it be an inference from the theory 
that no prophetic book could be written outside of 
the Holy Land (so Rashx, quoted by Ryle, Canon 
of OT, p. 263 f ). According to Jerome {prmfatio 
ad Bzeeh.), certain parts of it were, on account of 
their obscurity, forbidden to be read by any Jew 
under the ago of 30 years ; and its deviations from 
the Mosaic Law ojiu^i(‘(l doubts to be expressed as 
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to its canonical authority as late as the 1st cent. 
a.d. ■ ’* ‘ one tradition, it narrowly 

escapee , ’ {i.e. reduced to the rank of 

an apocryphal work) lor this reason, hut was saved 
from that fate by one Hananiah ben-Hezekiah, who 
reconciled the discrepancies. Unfortunately, the 
works of this self-sacrificing scholar have perished 
as completely as the 300 measures of oil which he 
is reported to have consumed in their preparation. 

— EwaV!, Ptoph. d. A.B. vol. ii. (1841, 1868); 
Ilrt.f Ofnm. v ,''r den Pr. E. (1843) ; t^t'rPr, JS, 

t! \lutt ; Ta ’I .i’rn, Expos-ttioa of ''#(» Boot: o II (1851) ; 

II-"' L‘’sc !. I ne Ii, 0 'Z of the Pr E tmnsl. etc. (1855); Heng- 
1) r Pr. L\ 0^67); Keil, Der Pr. E. (1868); Ourrey, 
Speakers Comm. vol. vi. (1876); K’w*! m SK (1877); 

S'i‘. '..hr Pr. E (18&0); Cornill, />'r Pr. E. (1882), and Dai 
Ji ‘ ef E V. Orjl” Kurzo^f. , .n" . ( Sn^); 

Oavuier, La du Pr E. C'S''*?), '..n ' » ' ‘ * Z/j./fo 

for .'icU'tOLS rt:.rn'‘r. i ' * ’#{ ./;i ./'• (IS'"*.)) ; MuUer, 

SZi*chir',-St^i-JiC’L *')■)): iii.* Z/c*" ' V 

(ISOt-; ; and {'lurze-* : ~ « 

asfO JuV >‘f. »’(r & / ■ 

Proferfj ' ; .nr 'reolcjt>. arr ; TIo**'., Lemt. 17-26 

und Hezetiel; ar‘*o’<*s ? ‘1 r 'dcr, D*3=tr\ and Orelli in the 

Enwclopsedias of so icr n.c!, U.“hn., a-iii and by Black 

in Encyc. Bnt.Q J . SkIXNER. 


EZEL Q?x«i] ‘[stoii'i oP dc .’m‘ ’). — T he 
spot where Jonathan ji-- ; o i.i •. David 
before the latter’s fina"* dejuir' iiro from the court of 
Saul (1 S 20^®). The pJaoe i-. not mentioned else- 
where, and it is now generally admitted that the 
Heb. text of this passage is corrupt. The true 
I reading seems to have been preserved by the LXX, 

I which renders v.^® Kal Kadria-y irapb, rb ’Ep7d/3 
! (A, ^pyov) iK€tvo, and agam, at v.**^ end (where the 

I same place is mentioned), renders /cal Aaveld avicTTj 
I &Tb Tou dpyh^ (A, row brevod). The translators evi- 
I dently had the same word before them in both 
1 verses, and did not understand it ; they therefore 
simply transliterated the Hebrew. If, then, we 
restore from the LXX in v.^® (i^i’D) iJ’D = 
* yonder cairn,’ for pxn ; and in v.'*^ 

= ‘from beside the cairn,’ for sjjh the un- 

known *Ezel’ of v.^® disappears, and the in- 
definite terms of v.^^ are replaced by a suitable 
leference to v.^® (so Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde; cf. W. R, Smith, OTJC^SQi.). 

J. F. Stenning. 

EZBM (Dsj;?), 1 Ch 4®®.— See Azmon. 

EZER.— 4. (iw) A Horite ‘duke’ (Gn 36®^ 1 Ch 
1®^). In the latter passage AY has Ezar# 2. (n|N) 


A son of Ephraim who, acc. to 1 Ch 7®^ was slain 
by the men of Gath- 3. A Judahite (1 Ch 4^). 4. 
A Gadite chief who joined David (1 Ch 12®). 5. A 
son of Jeshua who helped to repair the wall (Neh 
3^). 6. A priest who officiated at the dedication 
of the walls (Neh 12^). J. A. Selbie. 

EZION-GEBEB, is mentioned amongst 

the stations of the Israelites (Nu 33® and Dt 
2®). In the latter pa'=isage and elsewhere in the 
OT it is coupled wirh Elatli in such a way as to 
imply that the one was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the other. Thi» circumstance enables us 
to fix the situation of Ezxon-geber with tolerable 
confidence. It lay in the extreme south of the 
terntoiy of Edom, at the head of the Mlanitis 
Binm or Gulf of Akabah. Edom having been sub- 
jugated by David (2 S Solomon naturally 
utilized E- for ship-building purposes, and made it 
the port for hi-, iiav . hich wa« engaged in the gold 
: rade with ' ipb i" ( I K if®®). His success encouraged 
Jehoshaphat to undertake a similar enterprise, but 
with disastrous results. * Jehoshapliat made ship«! 
of Tarshish to go to Opliir for gold ; but they went 
not, for the ships were broken at Ezion-geber’ 
(1 iC 22^ and 2 Ch 20®* Ezion-geber is men- 
tioned also by Josephus (Ant %Trri. vi. 4), who tells 
us that it was aftervranis known by the name of 



Berenice. E. is prob. the modem Ain el-Ghtidyan 
(Robinson, i. 169 f.). See further. Driver on Dt 2®. 

J. A. Selbie. 

EZNITB,— See Adino. 

EZORA (’Ef&ipa, AY Ozora).— The sons of Ezora, 
in 1 Es 9®^, take the place of the strange name 
Machnadebai (or Mabnadebai, AVm) in Ezr 10“^®, 
where there is no indication of a fresh family. 
The first part of the phrase in Es (iK rCbv vldv], 
representing an original udd, seems to show that 
the name in the canonical book is due to the 
running together of two or more words ; it is, in 
any ease, a proof that 1 Es is independent of the 
Greek Ezra, which has Ma%a5j/a^o25. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

EZRA (N1132). — 1* The famous leader connected 
with Israel’s Return. Our sources of information 
concerning him are Ezr 7-10, Neh 8-10, and the 
apocryphS books.* Some writers have preferred 
the apocr. 1 Esdras to the canonical Ezra, but on 
quite insufficient grounds, f The apocr. books are 
useful in showing the views held about Ezra at a 
later time, but we must in the main rely upon the 
canonical hooks. 

E. is called the priest, the priest-scribe, and in 
2 Es the prophet. He was of a priestly^ family, 
but, as his work was chiefly that of the scribe, that 
designation g‘. h supersedes the others. E. 
represents ii‘ ■. v*. . ^ . ‘ transition from the prophet 

to the scribe, but his prophetic functions are not 
conspicuous except in the apocr. literature, t 

The Exile had been a period of considerable 
literary activity. One of the greatest prophets 
heralded the deliverance of Cyrus (Deutero-Isaiah) ; 
Ezekiel had produced his book in Babylonia, draw- 
ing up an elaborate scheme for the new state, 
which he declared would arise upon the ruins of 
the old ; and many noble psalms come from this 
time. But the jioiiod was characterized not so 
much by the i leatlon of a new literature as by the 
study of what already existed. E. the ‘leady 
scribe in the law of Moses ’ was not a mere copyist, 
nor the author of the law, hut a diligent student 
of the law. 

E. longed to go to Jems, and put the law into 
effect there, to establish a real hagiocracy, ‘the 
law’ being the supreme authority in civil and 
religious affairs alike. Artaxerxes was not so 
tolerant of foreign religions as Cyrus had been, 
nevertheless E. won his goodwill, and secured a 
royal edict, clothing him with ample authority to 
carry out his purpose. This edict has been pre- 
served in Aramaic (Ezr 7^®‘®®); and while many 
regard this as a Jewish version, it is in the main 
tmstworthy.§ AU Jews who felt so inclined were 
free to depart from Babylon ; E. was authorized to 
carry the offerings for the temple made hy the king 
and by the Jews; to purchase sacrificial animals, 
and to use the rest of the money as he and his 
brethren saw fit ; to draw upon the royal treasury 
in the province of Syria for further necessary 
supplies ; to exempt the temple officers and servants 
from the Persian tax ; to appoint officers to execute 
the law of God, \\ co jjijic<|iij:inU‘il 

with it; and to ei' i‘.‘ Ijn\ oL C').l Jiud oi i'n‘ 
Persian IJrg by pc’ial'y even to fines, imprison- 
ment, nani^liiM'in , oi 

In the year B.c. 458 E. gathered a caravan of 
some 1800 males, including 38 Levites who had 
been persuaded to join the company. E. had said 
so much to the king about God^s ample protection 
to His servants that he was ashamed to ask for the 

* On the Apocr see Bensly, Fourth Book of Ezra^ p. 86. 

t Knenen, Jieliy. of Israel, ii, ; see discussion m Academy 
1895—96, 

X On Ezra the ^ ■: ilte ‘»oe 0 / ./'''*■! p J > f ; l*RE9 iv 885. 

§ See under .i*-: IVu ,-.\i iikv r, )o s op. 
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usual escort. After fasting an;^ v r\ ’j {« -j 
journey, the company set out, . i- 'o. 
reached the holy city. 

E. did not find a community ready and eager for 
the new government which he was authorized to 
establish. Many of the people were ".rc-pL •<>.: 
(Hag 1^), hut there was not that spirit ol 
devotion to the God of Israel which the zealous E. 
regarded as essential. E. was inforaied that many 
Jews, including even priests and princes, had taken 
foreign wives. He Imew the story of Solomon’s 
decline (1 K 11) ; he perceived the danger now of a 
relapse into idolatry ; above all, he feared the con- 
sequences of further disobedience of the law of 
God (Dt 7®). Shecaniah, as the representative of 
the people who had been much moved by the 
prayer which E. poured forth in th * *. ■ 

(9®*^®), proposed that the people should ■_ . 

^^ives and their children. E. accepted the 
piOn{)'-il ioM, and exacted an oath on the spot that 
the* offenders would comply with this agrcciiicnl 
A decree was issued by the princes and -‘i(Lei> t la.i 
iV ' 1’ '' ' within three 

- f \ - ‘ 1 ' j ‘ ■ ‘ goods and 

excommunication. But the assembly found the 
task too great to be accomplished in an open-air 
meeting during a severe winter storm, and the 
matter was referred to a divorce court, with E. at 
its head.* After three months’ labour, and not 


appareiiUy (Ezr 10^® RV),t the 
"I. \ c,. ' was finished, and maiy innocent 

women and children were cast out, as Hagar and 
Ishmael had been. 

The account of E.’s formal institution of the 
law is found in Neh 8--10. Neh. had come to Jems, 
in B.C. 444, His first work was the rebuilding of 
the walls. he compiler of Ezr-Heh 

(see further. '.I . ■ Ezr and Neh), it was 

after this event that E. read the law to the people 
assembled at Jems., and obtained their pledge to 
observe it. It is singular that E., who had brought 
the law to Jerus. for the purpose of making it the 
code of the community, should not have pro- 
mulgated it sooner. It may be that Stade is right 
in supposing that E. had aroused the hostility of 
the people by the compulsory divorce, and that the 
times were not ripe before {Gesch. ii. 173 f.) ; or it 
may be that the cluTonology is not exact, as the 
compilation was made long after the events de- 
scribed, and the description of th c ren cl lug o F the law 
intermpts Nehemiah’s narrative (cf. 7’** ^ 11^* ®).i 
On the second dn>‘.s Toiuling the people heard 
the directions for ob'-en'iiig the feast of booths. 
St^s were taken at once to celebrate this feast, 
anci the reading of the law was continued on each 
day of its observance. Two days later a great 
fast was held, the people separating themselves 
from strangers, and confessing their sin. E. gave 
utterance to a remarkable prayer, § praising God for 
TTi-^ gi oat good rios's i <> Isra( I, del loi i -ig the apostasy 
and dif-obodionco of the [‘ 0 (‘[)lo, anc. tracing the 
past misfortunes of the nation, as well as their 
present condition of vassalage, to their great sins. If 
The relation of E. and Neh. is one of the perplex- 
ing problems of this period. Neh. in his memoirs 
mentions E. but once (12®®). IF In the E. portions 
of Neh, Nehemiah is mentioned hut once (8^).** 

* Beading, alter Ewald (JSist, t. 142 n. 4), Ezr 10^^ 

t See Uorihcau-U\ssel, Ezr., Eeh., EsL, in ‘Kurzg. Ex. Hand- 
bucli,' in loc. . T r 

: On trsla lorid'ng of the law see Trumbull’s YaU Lectures on 
fj.p Sun'iat/ 

5 ■ v ' - -ixoa the words ‘and Ezra said’ 

^ -Neiikmiah, Books of. 

jj . . - > 'Of the Pent, by those readings ; 


iiee07VC2i>. 171. 

•: ITie Ezra of Neh 121- ^ is another person. , 

** The best (Jr. versions lack the title Tirshnyha (89) ; 1 Eshas 

« 1 .1- 1 xi /aAQN • T anri*AiMa TinfiVi 


the title, but lacks the name (949) ; Lagarde’s ed. agrees with 
Heb. The Ndi. of 10 ia the same as that of Ezr 22. 


There is scant justification for Ewald’s statement 
that ‘the chronicler unites the&c two men very 
closely in his representations ' {Hvst, v. 161). E. 
and Nehemiah were granted high authority in the 
Judaean colony, and that in the same sphere. Yet 
Nehemiah entirely ignores E. * Their purposes were 
different, it is trae, one desiring to promote especi- 
ally the religious welfare of the colony, the other 
the political; but among the Jews tnese spheres 
ovci hipped or rather interlaced at all points. It is 
' * ' 'E.’s chief work in Jems, was accom- 

Nehemiah’s arrival, t 

E. made a ' ' ■ ' ‘ upon the Jewish 

people. The*. • later Jewish life 

followed the lines laid down b^ Mm.^ This is due, 
not so much to his \ < .'j fo; '’o'Ct ; g the 

future, astotheiJ.c. *■■■* intiuence shaped 

Jewish life and thought in a way from which it 
u ‘v‘r \ lud^y departed. He gave the law an 
; : 'JOT - .y 'M' it had never had before in Jewish 
history." This zeal was contagious, and accounts 
for that enthusiasm for the letter of the law which 
characterizes later ages. 

Literatuee.— B esides works referred to above, see PRE^ 
art * Esra und Nehemia ’ ; OTP p. 168 ; WelUiausen, Hist, 
of Isr. and Jud, 130 £E. ; see also literature at end of foil, art- 

2, The epoTiym of si piio-^Gy family which re- 
turned with Zciubbsibcl, Ncli 12^* ^^'®®=Azariah 
of Neh 102. L. W. Batten. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, THE BOOKS OF.— 

There is much gain in treating these two books to- 

f ether. They present similar problems; they 
eal with the same period ; they were originally 
one in the Jewish canon ; and they were put into 
their present form by the same hand. 


T. F/r-N h cori-ii' 't-'’! but one book in the early Jewish 
I * I ' • ...‘i n 'J ' Massoretes have appended notes to 
the end of each book of OT, stating the number of verses, etc 
There are no such notes at the end of Ezr, but those at the end 
of Neh include both books ; ‘ the book of Ezr contains 685 verses, 
and the middle verse is nasn pal * (Neh $32) The Masso- 
retie sections show that our two books were regarded as one, 
one section being Ezr 885-Neh 21. t The twenty-two sacred 
books do not allc ' N ’ ■ ' 'i rr- i--'* :■ "" 


I - - , - -n. . ^ . 

Ws il \Mch Ezr. In F XX the two are included under Esdras B 
in .wete’b cd ; under Esdras A in the ed. of Lagarde § 

Ezr-Neh precedes Oh in the Heb Bible, but follows it in 
the T.TX- Tr i* i*k ycal or h‘r { T i’ o TT' h. ' ■'.«> been attributed to 
n ** ’■ Oi J /• i it. > . j canon* It is by no 
• r }"’ p . ’ present Heb. order is original. The OT 

wasdivii’ 1 i -to I’tcv por’*' i Xt <’ o-'d o-'.-cii i ‘''i 

Massore*. - f> 'iced no r-, s 'i i i'l I'-* ii.r- ‘ :•> ind • icr i '(> - -‘.r.', ^ 
books. Jmc o.-'SOm i!n- lv.il .ub ru <.r il‘ g. igraxii i m ‘ ui.'i . 
at the end of Ezr-Neh. not at the end of Oh. Moreover, as 
Ezr-Neh is a continuation of Oh, and in its present form has 
come from the same hand, it is altogether unlikely that the 
onginal arrangement was so immindfiu of chron. order. 


A, Contents. — review of the following out- 
line reveals the striking fact that Ezr-Neh is far 
from a complete history of the restoration. We 
find rather a short sketch of a few important 
events in that history. There are long periods,— 
one of more than a half-century (515 to 458), — 
about which our book is absolutely silent. The 
whole time covered by this book, from the return 
of the first exiles in 537 to the second visit of Neh. 
in 432 is more than a cent., but as a matter of fact 
the actual time covered by the narrative is scarcely 
more than one-tenth of this time. 


* See Wollhajson, htr. u. Jud. Gesch, p. 168 n.; Euenen, 
Critique de L'Ancien Test, p .'dO 
t l.'icre is an ariic-e in TSBA pt. 1, in which the writei 
. .«•>«•’ - that £. and Nob. came to Jerus. to* 

^ , « nore 

J See Baer, Libri Danielis cl Jiw., , Jos. 

c. Av. i. 8. _ . , , , 

§See further Oettli, *Die (Jcsch. Hagiogr. xmd d, Buch 
Daniel,’ 1889, in Strack and Zockler’s Kurzgef. Korn . ; Oomill, 
ExnZeit^ 45 , iv. 332 ff.; Byle, Canon ^ OT, 1341. 
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L — (1) Ear 1-rS — Ttie rotnm of t! f vr, ■ . ‘ . 

f 'i^' heads hou'^es ; : - • - i . ‘ 

..w r,, . > V .t. f— , of the sacrifices; i * - - , • i' 

tei .\i\\ r _ V 'v, , , ,0:1 of the > c . ,r (2) Ezr 

6, ' — i' iij * . « fv • v’ prop'n.i,s c people 

be^ the rebuilding of the t^Msp e u'-idvr ^ <1 : (,: Zerub- 

babel and Joshua; their enemies try to stop the Jews, but 
Darius respects the decree of Cyrus, and the temple is com- 

g ieted in his sixth year, b.o. 515. (Ji) Ezr 7-10.— The return of 

12m and hda company with a fiir — ' ; t''“ 

divorcing of the foreign wives, b c ■ - _s. 

efforts of the enemies of Ju^h to 1 

city walls, mainly in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, b.o. 
4fi5— 4:25* 

If eh l-73®».-;;-Neh., learning of the bad condition of 
affairs m Jerus., obtains permission from Artaxerxes to go to 
Judah afl *ta »r, j.mI *0 i ' M w I'lg, He reaches 

Je’T.g , !»*>’,>. 0 j, ‘he Aal . c j: ' i" 'i'e people for the 

w .r f-nrs., -i):- j i-.c ’ _ ^ >,13 ^. *. r ^ - of the enemies of 
J ''iAl\ succeed*! ‘u ’o-*.*r 'g i ‘t s' .. tie complete recon- 
struction of its walls, B.C. 444. (2) 773*^10.— Ezra promul- 

gf.Us r ' liW. t.iid th' pconle ‘seal unto it,' i c 4U (3) lll- 
1 j3f>. — L>\!i or r':o?£ ’ o dvi tit i»i Jerus., and of the Lev 'tes who 

had come to Jems. Zerubnabel. (4) 12-?7-i33 — T:'e dedi- 
cation of the walls *, regulation of the temple services, b.c. 443. 
(5) 13^^. Nehemiah's second visit to Jerus., and the reforms 
accomplished at that time, b.c. 482. 

B. SouBCES. — Modem criticism has shown that 
Heh. iiteratnre, like other Sem, literature,* is 
usually the result of compilation. No trained 
critical eye is required to see that the book under 
discussion has reached its present form '»>■ iom* T 
tion from several different sources, an ‘ . 

difficult to analyze the hook into its constituent 
elements, though it is not always possible to trace 
these elements back to their or.’ Tii j-ome cases 
we must be content with i-ToiifiluIiiiio.'*, and in 
others must confess ignorance. In the analysis of 
the book the results will be clearer if we follow an 
order which disregards the present arrangement of 
chapters. 

The casual reader will not fail to notice that 
considerable portions, especially of Neh, are 
written in the first person. The * P refers to Ezra 
everywhere m Ezr, and to Nehemiah evciywlicre 
in Neh. The first person is used in TZzr’T-^-O'^ 
Neh 12^‘4S These are portions of 

memoirs written by Ezra and Neh. respectively. 
They are for the moat part preserved m tlie'ir 
original form. It is evident that considerable parts 
of the memoirs have been lost. Ezra’s narrative 
has no proper beginning; he came to Jerus. to 
establish the law, but his own narrative tells us 
nothing cbout the ac(onip!:‘s]mu.ni of this design. 
Neil, s nfi! lalive breaks otf abruptly ; the *i;equof to 
7* is not found in his account; 13^ begin 5 » m me»/ias 
res; 13® must originally have had another con- 
nexion. But, imperfect as they are, these jjersonal 
records of the two great leaders in the restoi ation 
of the J ewish state are of the greatest value. For 
convenience these memoirs will hereafter be de- 
si^ated by the symbols E and N Tespectively.+ 

The other portions dealing wutb*the work of 
Ezra ^d Neh. are not original parts of their 
memoirs, though in part based on them. Ezr 7^’!® 
is an introduction toTthe story of Ezra written by 
the compiler. For Ezra is spoken'' of in the third 
person ; the genealogy of Ezra omits his immediate 
ancestors, Seraiah, who is named as his father, 
!ui’. i:itr been put to death by Nebuchadnezzar in 
5S6 ; h/'-'i would hardly have spoken of himself as 
'an expert scribe*; this iuiroducnion anticipates 
matter found in E. (See further in Driver, LG'P 
p. 549). 

Ezr 7^®® is the firman which Artaxerxes gave 
Ezra as his authority for governing the Jewish 
colony. is an introduction due to the com- 
piler. The letter itself is in Aramaic, and held by 
many to be in its original foi m. Such a document 
would naturally be written in Aram., and the 
Je^vish colouring, which is so apparent in the edict 
^ Cyms (Ezr 1®"*), is not conspicuous in this , 
• Sayce, jS[C3f c. 2. ] 

f So Kautzsch, Ike SeiUge Sehrift dee AT, 


passage. Comill’s statement that ' in details it in 
of such specific Jevish colouring that it at least 
iuve Ii 0 ('n '>i rv):'.g!y retouched,** is not justified 
by JacLs; J * vxi that 'it may have been 
cast into its present form by one familiar with thf 
terminology of the Jewish sacred books,’ f is quite 
consistent with the view that we have the orig. 
edict signed by the king, in the -pUDniihlou of 
which it IS not inconceivable that Ezra himselt may 
have had a hand. At all events, its preservation 
was probably due to its incorporation by Ezra m 
his memoirs, for the ? j with which E. 

begins is naturally ■ the royal edict. 

Ezr 10 is the proper continuation of the pre- 
c-jdilng -.r*tion of E, hut Ezra is spoken of in the 
li.iid pci '• 0 '^ All etibrts to explain this change of 
person as due to Ezra have been hopeless failures. J 
The force of the fact lies in tlic change taking 
place right in the middle of the nanati\c without 
any explicable cause. Moreover, we find one 
a room in rim ic is 
1 : ) i, ‘ he son of f. ’ 'h.*^i».'‘; 
but Eliashib was a prominent priest in 432 (Neh 
12^2 and a room could not have been called 
his son’s in 458. § Yet the. ' ;o:-dsof resem- 
blance with E. The passage ^ p' o ‘i sly a revision 
and abbreviation of E, the \ o' k <h ■hi* compiler. 

Neh 7’^^-lQ. Of this portion is regarded 

l-y -h J ^ an original portion of E. The prayer 
ru; t* to Ezra, and the words prefixed in the 
LXX ‘ and Ezra said * may be an original note of 
the compiler’s to explain his extract from E. The 
remainder of the section, 7'^®^-9®, is usually ac- 
counted for in the same way as Ezr 10, to which 
it bears striking resemblance. There is room for 
giave doubt about the chronology. IT There is 
]»iiicti(ally no guide except the position of the 
passage. A comparison or 7*^ and Ezr 3^ shows 
that the compiler has made a false connexion of 
this passage with N, and he does not r-ppear io 
haveoeen an expert in chronology. The Aon 
took its present form long after the events de- 
scribed, so that confusion of order was easily 
possible. Sayce has pointed out that the names in 
Neh 10 are for the most part found also in Ezr 2.** 
He regards this section as the work of ‘ a layman,* 
and not a priest like Ezra, since he classes himself 
with ‘ the people ’ (19®^* ^). ft 

Neh 1D-I2^®is made up of lists extracted from 
the temple registers, with explanatory notes by 
the compiler. Ch. 11 is closely connected with 7®, 
and may be based on N. Konig says that ch. 11 
'might indeed have been incorporated by Neh. 
into his writings,’ but that 12^"^ ‘ on account of 
Jaddua (12^) f^s into the time of Alexander the 
Great.’ tt 

Neh 12^13® cannot be from N, for it uses the 
expression 'in the days of Neh.* as of a time 
long past. Konig admits that comes from a 

later hand, but holds that N begins with 13^ 

I instead of 13^ as most critics maintain- W. R, 
Smith, OTJC-'p. 427 n., suggests that 13^* ^ origin- 
ally stood between Ezr 10®* 

There remains for consideration Ezr 1-6. Ch. 1 
is very likely due to the compiler, though he may 
have^ used written sources. . . Vv.^‘®a are found 
also in 2 Ch 36^ The differences are very slight, 

♦ MfU. p. 264. See also Kiienen, Oritiqw de L'A, T, p. 607, 
for details of the alleged colouring. 
fLOT^p 550 , 

j See, e g , Keil, JBzra, JV«A, Esth. 1873, p. 121 
§ See Comil], Einl p. 266. 

I Gesch a. V. Isr. il 153 ff. 

See art. Ezra. 

** Introd. to Ezra, Sek,, and Eat. 1885, p. 00. 
tt 2b. p. SO. 

XX Bird, in daa AT^ 1S93, p, 278. On the relation of Neh 11 tc 
1 Ch 93-22, see Sayce, Introd. p. 32 ; Oettli, op. cit. p. 160 
Bertheau-Ryssel, ‘Kgf. Exeg. Handb. z. AT,’ 1887, Ear., Neh., % 
EsL p. 12. 
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and are due to accident in copying, Vv,**'* con- 
tain the edict of Cyrus. From a comparison with 
the inscriptions of Cyrus,* it appears to be strongly 
coloured by Jewish ideas. Cyrus attributes his 
success to Merodach, not to J". 

2^-3^® is found also in Neh In the latter 

place it is appended to Kehemiah’s memoirs with 
this preface : ‘ And I found the book of the genea- 
logy of those who first came up: and I found 
written in it ' (7®). There are more than a hundred 
variations in the two versions. The numbers esp. 
difter oftener than they agree. + Such variation is 
always found in dnplicak*.'). Cf. Pss 14 and 53 , Ps 
18 and 2 S 22. This does not destroy identity of 
origin. Et apj^ars from the large number of such 
lists that the Jews were in the habit of keeping 
registers of important names. From such a regis- 
ter the Chronicler has incorporated the list into 
its present place. These lists have b» ■ t* ■■ ■ ■ : ! • ■ ly 
preserved in the transmission of the • o 

ments, as we find many errors wherever we have 
data to test them. This list was already a part 
of a narrative when copied by Neh., since both 
versions end with narrative. This ending in Ezr 
introduces the assembling at Jerus. for the setting 
up of the altar, in Neh the assembling for the 
■ ■■ . ion of the law. 

3'- 4 ® V cry generally assigned to the Chronicler 
(so Cornill, Schrader, Eyssel, Driver, etc. For 
the grounds of this see LOT^ 547 f.). 

4®^ These are two fr.igHiorits from unknown 
sources. They cannot be irom the Chronicler, for 
they are out of joint with the context. V.® eon- 
tams a statement about an accusation made against 
the J ews in the heg. of the reign of Xerxes. There 
is no hint of this elsewhere. 4^ may have been 
laced here on the supposition that it was intro- 
uctory to the passage following, but we shall see 
, that this is not so. There is no reason, however, 
to doubt the genuineness or authenticity of these 
irerses. 

48 _ 018 . This passage is written in the Aram, 
language, and is a portion of a more or less com- 
plete history of these times written originally in 
Aramaic. J The compiler, finding his best sources 
fo: I In.* period in Aransj-ic. poi.' !'d consider- 
abl(‘ poi lion? without Mjn-'i... ;o''. I*' its present 

arrangement, however, the course of the history is 
very much obscured, as will be more fully pointed 
out below. The section falls into two parts, both 
of which present ■ ' * ’ ’ of considerable 

intricacy. For ■ ■ problems will 

; be discussed in this connexion. 

48-24. According to the present arrangement of our booh, this 
part describes the secumig of a decree from Artaxerxes to stop 
the rebuilding of the temple. But, as a matter of fact, the 
passage has nothing to do with the temple, and is evidently 
misplaced. According to 4^ Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel, 

; and the rest of his companions * wrote a letter to king Arta- 
’ xer\c8 in Aramaic.' Th.b letter is not the one found in the 
- j, I I ;,)r ihar, v-as written h\ Kehum the diancoVor 
* a" " i.Fi.-' .i iM' scribe; min' )vcr, r'lo loiter wh’ch beg.r.s 
wiih v.n IS overloaded wuh in.TodmNioria in I'-.e \min passage 
w.s-io. Since Artaxerxes re gned iioni M.') to j2r>, tins jiassuge 
' can have nothing to do with the times of Zenibhabel The 

j correction of Xerxes v <* to Cambvses (reigning 529-622), and 

Art^erxes to Goraates i i i ' ' ? is out of the ques- 
tion, since the cojuein« *, * ■ ' late assi^ed in the 

, text. The letter says that the Jews are rebuilmug the re- 
bellious and bad ch \ , and have finished the walls, and ropaiiod 
I the foundations Ir furl ner declares that if this ciiyis lihiiut 
and the walla (inishcd, the .lews will rebel and refuse to p'lv' 
tribute, 'and in the end it wnll endamage The kmg.' Tiie bu.'d- 
ing of the temple cannot be tlie point of attack, mr that would 
not fcignify rebrllion. Tf the tc.mple were the matter at is*-!!!*, 
the .Tews wouUi have appealed to the decree of Cjrus as they 
did later. The king’s answer agrees with this \'iew. lie orders 

♦ See JBP, new ser. v. 144 ff. 

t The sum-total in each case is the same, but varies by 12,000 
from the sum of the detailed numbers. (See further Kuenen, 

. jRei. Isr. ii 178). 

t On Eenan’s view that the Aram, section is from the Targmns, 
gee Expos. TimeSy iv. 646. 

! § Ew'ald advocated this position, JETist., Eng. tr. iv. 106. 

I 


that tM« ciii be not b Jih, imtil a decree shall he made by him, 
bin ’f'lko'j no allu.- n the temple. If a royal decree had 
''<-'-’1 'I'cd foTb.iki i\r the rebuilding of the temple, the peopk 
w\» j.'<i 'la.c had ainp.c excuse for their neglect when Haggai 
reproaches them so sharply. . . Zerubbabel and Joshua woSd 
scarcely have ventured to renew the work on the temple with 
such a decree in force. Finally, Tattenai would not have fail^ 
to make use of such a good weapon if it had been at hand. 

The passage refers to an attempt to rebuild the walls of the 
city, which must have occurred in the first part of the reign 
f.' \i .'.‘i" lev*, j: *X ’ ‘The Jews which 

3' ' ■' Ezra and his com- 

pany, or to some other band concerning which the history is 
silent. V.24 does refer to the building of the temple, and 
is the effort of the compiler to harmonize the passage with the 
history with which he has erroneously connected it.* 

.6,6. ^ ‘ 

> « < -' . / ■ .1 ' a tnat .loshua and Zerub. 

• . .of the first pilgrims. The 

requiied sacrifices w, . . ' j ' “hen the actual work 

oi rebuilding the t r ‘ . The text is some- 
what confused, bu . • * . ■ .vriter says that the 

foundations of the temple were laid at this time ; see esp. vio 
‘ and the builders laid the foundation of the temple of J".' The 
work thus begun was stopped by the adversaries, who * weak- 
ened the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled them in 
bmldmg, • i 1 ' ■ them, to frustrate their 

■ . I . > . t Persia, even until the 

s ■ - of Persia' (44.6). 

.1 ■ ^ ■ r - ■ ' 5 inspira- 
tion the work oi • . - . ‘ 'to com- 

letion, give no ^ ■ i iing was 

iii il e 1 ‘j-.imjtiorj of a task already begun and laid aside with 
goi.1 J re. jii. 7 lag ij Ic > oi ‘ the house that lieth waste ’ (14. fl) ; 

- I '. .,1- .*u » ‘ oM'et n.is condition to the neglect of the 
T-.i ^ (‘ , led. It iL Mill of the excuse that the time was 
not suitable. The unsn hj-’ji »=« of F' ‘ In ' , ' ehd h*. i' o 
" i. toiic'ti'i ■' o: siir.gil. ini. o 
■ .. son e OI i . 9 I ’ ■ i li ■ ■ c‘ » tro 

‘ ■ 'i . ^y *.o -{ .I'l 'I *;r« 

before one laid stone upon a -t.' 'o r ' .'‘o p'o <4 ,1" (. ■') -a 
time evidently within his recent experience. He gives the 
date upon wMch the foundation was laid in a prophecy de- 
livered that very day ; * from this day forward, from the 
twenty-fourth day of the nmth month, from the day that the 
foundation of J"’- ioi “ "o ' I''"'"’', 

Zech. says; * ‘ • -■ / • o a.n ' i *1 < , • ' . i • of 

this house : hii- . a • '■ i ' i, ' 1 i ■ * bhe 

laying of the foundation just accomplished. Two years later he 
said ; ‘ Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in these days 
these words from the moutlis of the prophets, which were m 
the day that the foundation of the temple of J" of hosts was 
laid' (89). T, pK'p’ - m i-t ^ av,* hci n TTag a'^d himself. 

A large pn; oi i ic Vu er.- r’ -» .‘''i.' us i>< ui'- i up with the 
defence o. ■. e J'*Ab 'I ‘v\ u “c that they were only doing 
what Cyrus i.ucl aui nonzed. m esiibazzar had been appointed 
go\(Tiior, ai’d ho came to Jeru- , ‘and laid the foundations of 
Liic iioi.-ie of Cod which is in Jerus.; and since that time even 
imtil now hath it been in building, and yet it is not com- 
pleted’ (Ezr 616). Hag 23 shows the contempt for the new 
iiiMple fv’i 0} old men, who still remembered the glory 

o: u e tenip.c oi ‘^oioinon We find the same feelings expi cased 
in Ezr S12. is, it seems impossible that these two passages do 
not refer to the same event. 

In Ezr 61 we read that ‘ Zerub. d Jo-^h ht ^o(I up an-l b ga*i 
to ' ’1 '’“o 1 . «i.‘ C ‘ ’ Noth ' g -J '(1 all v..f com') «• -t n 

wc . I * erence i- [•' ■•liy r t a mw i‘t-k 

wa 1 i.p I ■ of Tattenai in V.8, * Who gave you 

a decree to build this house i ’ f and his subsequent action imply 

notu re>>umption of a work which had been forcibly stopped, 
b’ i rue coming up of a new issue. The passage in 5i6 already 
quot^, which iua> ajipear lo harmonize with the resumption 
theory, does not do .so, for it proves too much ; its statement 
t'liit trie icMijp’.e h.ad been m process of building ever since the 
d(‘(*iee of C.ms had been issued, is contrary to all that we 
know from other sources. It ma^r he a sufficient explanation of 
this inaccuracy to note that it is contained in the letter, and 
Tattenai may have misunderstood the Jews, who might have 
said that from the time of Cyrus they hud purposed to build the 
temple, but had not been able to do so. Konig holds that Ezr 
Sl-46 contains fragments which, by tradition, have been re- 
ceived into toe original picture of toe tenii>le-builciing Slviu. 
It is quite possible that we have here, in fact, poorly prvar r\ cd 
fragments of an orig. Heb. account of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The passage would then be parallel with the Aram, 
section cc. 6, 6 ; and in that case the troubl^ome passage 46-2* 
woudd not be seriously out of place ; that is, it originally would 

* Sayce’s view that v 24 properly follows v * as indicated by 
the grammatical construction of the original Chaldee,’ and that 
toe whole passage is introduced here episodically, is qmte un- 
tenable. See his Introd p 22, 

t The words following ‘ and to finish this wall’ do not sup- 
port toe view of an earlier work on toe temple. rendered 

'wall’ is a word of doubtful meaning. Kautzsch, Gram, des 
Bib, Ar. 1 62, suggests the emendation M'K'N 'foundations' as 
vi6 Bleek held that the word refers to the walls of toe city, 
Fmf.5 p. 207 Bertheau-Ryssel interprets after LXX toe wooden 
framework for the building. 
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have stood just before the beginning- of the historj’ of Ezra. Its 
present position would simply be further evidencje of the limited 
;.li . » ’ • ! . .y,r further discussion of this 

«' •.'! -( 1 j . ... .) i- „ r Driver, LOTS p. 647 (where 

0 '.r - t ,, , 'Vur'd); Itenzmger, Meb. ArehaoL p. 

400. 

To this Aramaic portion a fragment is added in 
Hebrew, 6^’^-. It is peculiar in that it applies the 
term ‘ king of Assyria ’ to Darius. It may be due 
to the Chronicler, who felt the importance of the 
celebration of the Passover festival after the 
dedication of the new temple. 

We have seen above that the books under con- 
sideration were originally one in the Jewish canon. 
The editor who put the material into its present 
shape i.ndoulkcinv V'/i the hook as a unit.^ 
editor, *'Ov.c\er, to.:::*.: the process of compilation 
already begun. He did not find all the various 
sources scattered and indei^endent, but they were 
already gathered in two main documents, the 
material having clustered about the stories of the 
two chief figures in the community. The last 
editor may have rearranged his sources aec. to Ins 
oiTO ideas ; he j)Tobably made additions from other 
sources, and we fear omitted portions which we 
" I r.;-T ■ ^ ; '■'* ’.mre than he did ; certainly, he 
i-':* ' his own pen. The convincing 
evidence of the existence of two separate books 
before the last revision, is found in the presence 
of the duplicate lists Ezr 2 and Neh 7. The lists 
were already a fixed part of the narrative in which 
they are imbedded, so that the Chronicler could 
not omit either one without disjointing his narra- 
tive. The list may have been attached to N by 
Neh. himself, though it is more likely that a later 
hand, who felt the propriety of the connexion,^ is 
responsible for the addition. When the material 
was collected for the life of Ezra and the time 
pieceding, the list was naturally placed where it 
pror'orly belongs. 

ao ‘ part of these books was undoubtedly 
the genuine memoirs E and N. To these, other 
material was added from time to time, io cDinplcto 
m far as po'^dble the history of the rc-s* oration, ft 
is liighly prob<xbIe that Neh 8-10, which we have 
seen reason to believe a revised edition of portions 
of E, wa^ oiigirialiy a \jfiTt of the Bk. of Ezra, 
and was hiU'r transfcircd from chron. considera- 
tions. In the apocr. Esdras, which is preferred by 
some writers to the canonical Ezr,* a brief account 
of the promulgation of the law follows immediately 
the story of the great divorce (see 1 Es 

There can be little doubt that the final editor of 
Ezr-Neh was the author of the Bk. of Chronicles, f 
He gathered material, and prepared a history, 
written acc to his own point or view from Adam to 
Nehemiah. His work was one long piece, Ezr-Neh 
being a part of Chronicles. But the latter had a 
considerable struggle to get into the canon. The 
Chronicler’s novel treatment of the history, already 
covered by other books, did not win favour at 
once. But Ezr-Neh was the only source of 
information for the important period of the re- 
storation. Moreover, the Chronicler’s peculiar 
methods were not conspicnous in the later history. 
In fact, his Bk. of Chronicles is an attempt to read 
the conditions of the later times into the earlier. 
The later portion was therefore separated from 
the earlier, and found its place in the canon. In 
the separation, a few verses were retained in each 
part (Ezr 2 Ch 36^). 

The hist, value of these books is very great ; for 
they stand alone for an important epoch, and they 
contain documents of great imnortMiice. But all 
parts are not equally reJuable. Ifiie Chronicler was 
not a discriminating critic. He uses his sources 

* See Sayce, HCM p. 537. 

-f Sec the able discussion by Eeuss, Ikts Alte Tett, p. 8 IT. 


as if all were alike trustworthy. Naturally, E and 
N are the most reliable. The personal narrative 
of eye-witnesses and principal participants is of 
the highest value. Next in importance as hist, 
sources are the memoirs which have been worked 
over by the compiler, ’ * ; ' ’ by Kautzsch e 

and 71 : 6 Ezr 10, Neh « ■ , (acc. to 

Kautzsch). Of great value also are the Aram, 
documents in Ezr 4^-6^^ The other sources 

are too far corrupted from their original form to 
be of primary value. 

Noi\.:t’>lriiidmg the inferior trustworthiness 
of s.)Mo and the ir'(C'.i];lel enc.'stt of the 

whole, it IS possible with the j.’u o: i1m‘ ;jrophetic 
and poetic literature of the period to form a toler- 
ably clear and connected idea of the times.* If 
much is lacking which we should like to know, 
that is but common to all periods of history, and 
llicroi'^com’ cn-ntionm ".i y'o'ia'' 

oiigiPDl (.():*. it'. Liii- 'I he case would be dilierent li 
riuTElroTiicic- ‘.Mtl v oi ked over the whole of E and 
N, so that we could only infer their existence, and 
if he had translated and revised the Aram, docu- 
ments. 

[Since the above was in type, the question of the 
credence due to the Chronicler’s narrative and of 
the the Jews' Return under Cyrus 

has Cl ci'-' D - ' afresh by Kosters in the TAT 
(1897), 518 ff. See alsfi the Expos, Times, viii. 
(1897), 71, 200, 268, 320, 351 (the last by Van 
Hoonacker), ix. 66 . — Editor.] 

L j, > 1 ‘ — * ') Tn i >o't; ''I ')v.— Driver, LOTS 540ff.; Sayce, 

Lin i. * • ! .i ^ ' Kuenen, Eist.-Ent. 

§g 29, 83-35: ComilL Einleit^ 262 ff.; Wildeboer, Alttest. 
Z/r- i'tl" ; Kori r< /J. 7 , W "■ . '-W ' T /, * 4; 

I I // ■* I. (fi) II ■-lO'iv.— Ste.'l« , I iVr 

i* • f/i' Feoptif of Israel, Bk. vii. ; Wellbausen, Isr. 
V , . aid, Hut. V.; Meyer, Ges. d. Alterth. i. (CO 

C •• V ^ - r.Jc, ‘ - !ir 1 b • / /?/*>’■' 

^ ' * r t/i" .N_/, I, I ' >0 ' (1 n / \ # *, r . 

‘‘‘O' <• ^ 0 '•), Ki , Lzr I. ot't ZV'. , I 

Schultz in jLc \ • ‘ ’ ' . “ .1 in Kgj\ 

exeg, Edbeh.; * ' . ' 'a.; Kamp- 

haasc'i, /fw , ' '^1 • / ' " - ' • — Smena, 

List, d Jlli Izr u. Neh.', Hunter, After the Exile', Schrader, 
COT^', Sayce, ECMS\ Baer, Dan. Ezr. et Neh. (valuable for 
the text and Aram, paradigms; cf. Marti, -V* <1 . ■ 

K. / . |i .1! *1 ) * E ' ■ « ‘ '■ 

hoin L , si r.’F'.vr ./ i ' ’j •. > a ' *ply to Kosters) ; 
Meyer, j.'/ <• -/i • u-v- Jui* . x, cf Wellhausen^s review 

of this hv in hh.L ( 'i " > ‘ , and the reply of Meyer, 
Julius Wellhausen u. meiTie Schrjt, etc. For the Aramaic 
-,.0 ■ ■ ' ‘Winer h.i’ (1-!) ^ 

n i V. ■ ( . For critical '.a* - iU (.-ii- '• l<‘ '•V# t f 

Heb. and Christian, by J. P. P-roi-' k'm /-■.», //*'. . m/. 
d. AT (in which the sources arc i •». c i-' .)y letters in the 
margin); Eeuss, Aft. Test.iy, L. W. BATTEN. 


EZRAH (ni?;;, AV Ezra).- 
See Genealogy. 


-A Judahite (1 Ch 4^'^). 


EZRAHITE (’nnjK, LXX lirpaTyXelrT^r).— A name 
given to Heman in the title of Ps 88, and to Ethan 
m Ps 89. It is used also of Ethan in 1 K 
where LXX (B) reads Zapelriys. It is best under- 
stood as=Zerachite, cf. 1 Ch 2®, in which Ethan 
and Heman are termed sons of Zerah. A double 
tradition concerning Ps 88 appears to be embodied 
in the tirlc ; it is called a ‘ Psalm-song of the 
Korahites,* and ‘a meditation Iw Heman the 
Ezrahite.* There were also a Heman and an 
Ethan, Merarites, of the tribe of Levi, according 
to 1 Ch 15^’; the Ezrahites belonged to the tribe 
of Judah. W. T. Davison. 

EZRl (nm).— David^s superintendent of agri- 
culture (1 Ch 27^). 

EZRIL (B ’Er/>ea, A AV Esril), I Es 9“j 
Azaeel in Ezr 10^. 

* On the value of these books, see Byle, Ezra and Neh, 
Introd. S IL 
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FABLE is usually defined (\vith Dr. Johnson in 
Ms life of Gay) to be ‘a narrative in which beings, 
ii rational and sometimes inanimate, are, for the 
purposes of moral instruction, feigned to act and 
speak with human interests and passions ’ ; and 
hence, as such beings do not present j t*. 

man in the ’ :■’{.■ . t difiers (‘’-‘i r 

tropes (see ‘i .-j . its lessons are con- 

fined to the sphere of practical worldly prudence. 
Accepting thi* |.r^ vj isage, we find (and the 
rarity is not » p: . - i : g * s ’ two instances of fable 
in sacred literature: (1) Jotham’s fable of the 
trees (’.loo-hig 'r king (Jg and (2) the 

fable JM and the cedar of Lebanon, in 

the answer of Jehoash to Amaziah (2 K 14^). In 
neither of these cases, however, is the story de- 
scribed by an\ ; ” . Indeed the word 

/able does not '• . canonical OT, nor is 

/lOOo^ (its Apocr. and NT equivalent) certainly 
found in the LXX, except in Sir 20^® (‘a man 
without grace is as a taU out of season ’), where in 
the next verse trapa^oXif} appears as the parallel, ‘ a 
wise saw.’ The compound fivdbXoyo^, author of 
fables, is used in Bar 3^ ; and here the parallel, 
searcher out of understanding, suggests a similar 
iu’'- rp.'(;lj/*ou Accordingly, we may conclude 
. !i. ; \ 'lo ;i< i." -r ■ ^ . the OT to the idea of 

fxvdos is found in , ’ ' * i/ trable, 

•proverb, adage, in which Or : ' their 

deeper thoughts (Ps 49^ 78^, Ezk 17^), and which 
sometimes appears to stand for a warning example 
(Jer 24® [Judah] reproach and a proverb^ irapa- 
^dkfi, LXX). This does not differ materially from 
the Homeric and almost purely poetical use of 
piAjdo ^, — found once or twice also m Plato, — from 
which the connotation of truth had not yet been 
entirely banished. 

But in Greek prose, as a rule, and even occa- 
sionally in poetry as early as that of Pindar 
(0. 1. 47, N. 7. 34), fjLvdos was the Latin fahula, con- 
noting fiction, sometimes (in opposition to v\6.<Tfjja) 
spontaneously growing, as, in religious tradition, 
the myth of god or hero (Plato, Leg^, 9. 865 D) ; 
sometimes deliberately (‘oiripo-td, like dEsop’s 
Fables (Plato, Ptec?. 60 niui il'oii opposed to 
X 670 S, the historic story, or to aX'^Beca, actual fact 
(Plafi), Phoed, 61 B ; Aristot. Hist, An, 9. 12). It 
is to this usage that the NT ixvdo^ allies itself 
(1 Ti 1^ 47 , 2 Ti 4^ Tit 2 P P®). 

In 2 P 1^® the word apparently bears the general 
sense of fiction, ‘ what we tell you as to the power 
and coming of the Lord is not cunningly devised 
fiction, but sober truth.’ But the fables referred 
to in the Pastoral Epp. as already < i^’sgr 

the soundness of the faith and the h< j Mi 01 me 
churches in Ephesus and Crete, are of a special 
kind. They are ‘Jewish’ (Tit 1^^) ; they are ‘pro- 
fane and anile ’1 Ti 4^ (cf. Plat. Bep, 1. 350) ; 
they are connected with genealogies, 1 Ti 1^ (cf. 
Plato, Tim, 22 A, as to the offspring of DeucMion 
and Pyrrha), with fightings about the law (Tit 3®) 
and with commandments of men (Tit 1^^). The 
two last expressions and the epithet Jewish find 
some explanation in the rigid asceticism of 
abstaining from meats and forbidding to many 
(1 Ti 4®), wMch was doubtless founded upon Jewish 
law, and was a characteristic of that side of 
Gnosticism which was afraid of matter, even as 
licence (Tit 1^®* was the characteristic of that 
other side which affected to despise its power ; the 
* genealogies’ remind us of the worship of angels 


at C 0 I 0 SS 83 (Col 2^®), and the Gnosticism which 
bridged the gulf between God and the world by 
means of angelic intermediaries generated from 
the pleroma and from one another ; and when we 
read also elsewhere in these epistles of the * gnosis 
falsely so-called ’ (1 Ti 6®®), of the ‘ resurrection past 
I already ’ (2 Ti 2^®), of the ‘ enchanters ’ (2 Ti 3^), and 
I of the ‘doctrines of demons’ (1 Ti 4^), we are 
I iriesLtibly drawn towards the belief that the 
ffdjlcs of "these epistles are closely akin to the 
teachings of Ophite Gnosticism — that earliest 
of Asia Minor, which va? a sL'lkiiigly 
similar mixture of Jewish and hcaLlieji si)i‘C!il!iTion, 
ritual, and practice. See GlTOSTiciSM. 

T- \ >■ ~C , ^7 ' 7“ ' " ” >■*".' y$VKx,Xoy/et . ; 

Ti 1 I, /'»'»■ s . 'Iff.; Moore, 

Jy- •; > ‘ /V ■ ■ M . ‘ , I,., ; and see 

A: ‘ I y) i o'l I - 1 >>, ’ of Past. Epp. see Lightfoot, Biblical 
JEssaj/s, p. ■’ . ’ 5 heresy is simply 

Judaistic — Hort, ... , “ 7 ). 

J. Massie. 

FACE is AV tr. of 4. for which RV in several 
instances substitutes more exact renderings, such 
as ‘nose’ (Gn ‘nostrils’ (Ezk 38^®). 2. 1 % 

lit. ‘eye’ {e,g. Ex 10®*^®, Nu 22® ‘the face of the 
earth ’). R V rightly gives ‘ eyes ’ instead of ‘ face ’ 
in 1 K 20®® 2 K 9®®, Jer 4®®. 3. dus very fre- 

quent both in a lit. and a metaphorical sense {6,g, 
hii ‘upon the face of’). The shewbread (see 
Bread, p. 318^) was called nn^, lit. ‘bread of 
the face, i.e. presence’ (see next ' 

With a personal pronoun ‘my (thy, his, o. -ii ' ’ 
may be simply a circumlocution for ‘me (thee, 
him,’ etc.). Hence the substitution by RV of 
‘ them ’ for ‘ their face ’ in Ex 14^®, and of ‘ thee ’ 
for ‘ thy face ’ in Gn 30®®, Dt 9® 287. Conversely, in 
Jer 171 ^ AV has ‘ thee ’ and RV ‘ thy face.’ 

The face or countenance as the noblest part of 
the person was used to mean presence, and is often 
so translated. From .'];j *• .■ 1* ‘nvitation or per- 
mission to approach ■ I 1 i 1 :/ came to mean 

favour, acceptance. (»ri .i » 1 hand, the with- 

held or averted face \\ ji- tMul’ ah'iit to disapproval 
or rejection (Ps 13^ 27 ' SS' ■ j‘i:>7 tMc.). Such favour 
was called the light of the coxmtenance, giving life 
and refreshment like that of the sun (Ps 89^® etc.). 
Among the Arabs, a fit of anger or the sudden 
effect of hearing bad news is called the darkening 
of the sky on the face. To ‘respect persons’ is 
generally rup tt'p:, but in Dt 1^’ 16^®, Pr 24®® 28®^ it is 
c*:^ to recognize the presence of one {sc, 

unjustly^). 

To spit in the face was the strongest possible 
expression of scorn and aversion (Nu 12^^, Dt 25®, 
Job 307®, Is 50®, Mt 26«7 27®®, Mk 10»* 14®®, IS^®, 
Lk 18®®). In heated altercation, an Oriental often 
uses an ejaciihiLion which means ‘I spit in your 
face,’ at the same time spitting on the ^ound at 
the feet of the person ne is quarrelling with. 
Modesty, humility, worship, self-abasement, are 
expressed by the veils of women (Gn 24®®), the 
reverential shrouding of the face with the mantle 
(1 K 197 ®), the wings with which the seraphim 
covered the face (Is 6®), and the face bowed to the 
ground (Gn 42® etc.). To have the face covered hy 
another, as in the case of Haman (Est 7®), was a 
sign of doom ; the napkin drawn over the face and 
wound roimd the head was part of the covering of 
the dead (Jn 11^ 207). G. M. Mackik. 

FACT.— A ‘fact’ (Lat. factum) is any act or 
deed, good ox bad i and this was the commonest 
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Mr,- r ^ tlio wopd till aboTit the of 

j’ century. Thus Spenser, J — 

‘ But, when the furious fit was overpast, 

His cruel facts he often would repent.* 

Similarly Bunyan, PP (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 42), * falling 
down upon his knees, he [Christian] asked God 
forgiveness for that his foolish fact.’ So T. 
Adams, II Peter (Pur. Divines), p. 3, ‘ Theodosius 
excused a foul fact, because David had done the 
like.’ This is the meaning in 2 K 10 (heading) 
^Jehn hy his letters eauseth seventy of Ahans 
children to be beheaded : he exeuseth the fact by 
the prophecy of Elijah ’ ; and 2 Mac 4®^ * Certain 
of the Greeks that abhorred the fact also’ (Gr. 
cvfJLjjLtG'OTrov'fjpo^vTtay Kai rQy RV ‘the Greeks 

also joining with them in hatred of the wicked- 
ness.’ This is the only example of crv/nfi., though 
/uaoTTovTipica is found 2 Mac 4'^^ [A -eiJw] 8*^). The 
present use of ‘fact’ for something that has 
actually occurred, an undeniable truth, though 
quite classical for factum, and b' 't'?: j'l.; I .) all the 
Komanic equivalents CFr.fait, 1' . hecho), 

is not found in English before 1632, 

J. Hastings. 

FAIN is properly ‘glad,’ as Dyke, Worthy 
Commun. 56, ‘Then full faine wilt thou be to 
have Christ Jesus receive thy soule’ ; or ‘ gladly,’ 
as Jn 12^^ Tind. ‘Syr, we wolde fayne se Jesus.’ 
But the commonest meaning has always been 
‘glad under the circumstances,’ and that is its 
meaning in AV : Job 27^ ‘ he would fain fl.ee out 
of his hand ’ (rrjn: nnp, AVm ‘ in fleeing he would 
flee ’) ; 1 Mac 6®^ ‘ they were fain to disperse them- 
selves ’ {i<rKopTrL(rffrja-av, RV ‘ they were scattered ’) ; 
Lk 15^® ‘ he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat ’ (^xe^j5/4€i). Cf. 
Shaks. Lear, iv. vii. 38 — 

‘ and wast thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with swme, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw?* 

From this the word easily slipped into the sense of 
‘obliged,’ ‘ as in Pref. to AV ‘he was 
fain to make tins answer, I cannot [read the hook] 
for it is sealed’; Is 1^ Cov. ‘Youre londe lieth 
waist . . , and ye must be fayne to stonde q,nd 
loke upon it’ j and Defoe, Crusoe : ‘"WTien the tide 
was out, I got most of the pieee*^ of cable ashore, 
and some or the iron, tljough v itb infinite labour ; 
for I was fain to go for iL into the water, a work 
which fatigued me very much.’ 

To the three examples in AV, RV adds two ; 
Lk 13^^ ‘ Herod would fain kill thee ’ {diXeu ere 
d-rorreZyac ; AV ‘ will kill thee,’ the tr“ of all 
previous Eng. VSS [Wyc. ‘ will slay thee ’]) ; and 
Ac 26^ ‘ With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian’ (’Ey d^lycp fie welOeis 
Xp(. 0 rtavbr rm^aai ; AV ‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian,’ following TR ycpMcu for 

woi^trai). 

The reading, or ytvirOeu, is discussed in WH ‘ Select 

Readings,' ad loc. The for is its difB- 

culty : to simplify the construcuon, yt»UQttt may have been 
taken in from the next verse. 

The translation is, on either readmg, nearly impossible. 
The AV IS a combination of the Geneva NT (1557),** Almost thou 
persuadest me to become a Christian,’ and the Bishops’, ‘Som- 
what thou perawadest me to be a Christian.' But it gives an 
V lit iiown sense to » eXiVv, besides following the less probable 
>-6/ 'The RV’ 18 new. and is got (1) by mentally supplying 

arww ^ * labour* after tr extyu ; (2) by translating iri/Ouf 
‘wouldest Mn,* so as to bring out the sense, which it certainly 
has, of ‘ attempt to persuade * ; and (3) by auppljmg vm before 
jToirtreu. Itisad\erseU cnticised by Field, Otium Norv. m. ad 
loc. But Rendall, Acts of Apos. in Greek and JEnglCsh (1897), 
accepts it, rendering, * At little cost thou wouldest fain persuade 
me to make me a Christian [ ’ (The exclamation mark is 
Intended to suggest the irony in Agnppa's voice). 

J. Hastings. 

FAINT. — Fromj^ein^ the ptep. of Old Px,feindrt 
to feign, faint signified first ‘ feigned,’ ‘pretended,* 
as Earl Rivers, Dictes, 144, ‘ He that loueth the 


with feynt loue.’ But it passed earlv into the 
sense of weak : whether (1) as a purely physical 
state, as Gn 25^ ‘ Esau came from the field, and 
he was faint’ (T^^, so 25^^ Dt 25^^ Jg 8^-®, 
Is 298; IS 1428*81, 2S 2P®; IS 30 io- si . 

2 S 162, Is 402» ; iKkOopai 1 Mac S^"^) ; or (2) as 
chiefly moral, almost = ‘ cowardly,’ * which occurs 
only m the phrase faint-hearted, Dt 20^ { 2 :^hn ii, 
lit. ‘ soft-hearted’) ; Is V (lir^x R'^' ‘neither 
let thine heart be faint’), Jer 4928 t ^hey 

are melted away ’), Sir 4^ {p.ij ' , ' ’ - so 7^^) ; 
or (3) as spiritual, through sorrow, J ex o""*. La I 22 
(both *n) 5^^ (both rrn), or calamity, Is 1® ('n). 

The verb is derived from the adj. It is used in 
the foregoing senses, and also in the modern 
physical sense of ‘ swoon ’ (Dn 8^^, Ad. Est 15’’'). 
Faintness is used physically in Ad. Est 15^® and 
spiritually in Lv 26^®. J. HASTINGS. 

FAIR.— 1. Beautiful, as Sus v.^ ‘a very fair 
woman ’ {kqX^ cr<p6Bpa ) ; Sir 24^® ‘ I am the mother 
of fair love’ (rrjs dyaTrijaecas r-jj? KdXijs). So fre- 
quently in OT ; hut in NT only Ac 7^® [Moses] 
‘ was exceeding fair ’ {da-relos r(p de^, lit. ‘ fair to 
God,’ see under Exceeding. The adj. occurs also 
He 1128 again of Moses ; AV ‘ proper ’ ; RV 
‘ goodly,’ the word in Ex 2^ where the Heb. is 2 m 
‘good’). 2. Unspotted, Zee 3®^** ‘a fair mitre’ 
(*nna). Cf. Pr. Bk. (1552) ‘a fayre white lynnen 
clothe ’ ; Ezk I’' Cov. ‘ fayre scoured metall ’ ; 
Wesley (1737), Works, i. 46, ‘ a paper book ; all the 
leaves thereof were fair, except one.’ Wyelifs tr. 
of Zee 3® is (1382) ‘acleene cappe’ (138S, ‘a cleene 
mytre’); Donay, ‘a cleane mitre.’ Coverdale 
gives ‘ fair,’ and the other VSS follow him. Amer. 
RV restores ‘clean.’ 3. Plausible, Gal 6^® ‘to 
make a fair show’ (etnrpoorarjTTjaac) ; elsewhere only 
of speech. In Sir 6® ‘ fair speaking ’ is used in m 
good sense, ‘a ^^lil-^po‘^kirlg tongue will increase 
kind greetings ’ (eifXaXos). The modern form ‘ fair- 
spoken ’ had also a good meaning once, as Capgrave 
(1460), Chron. 81, ‘He was . . . fayre-spokyn, but 
he spak but seldam.’ 

In Ezk 27^®’^^’ ‘fairs,* i.e. markets, is 
used in AV (after Wyc. in v.^^^ Geneva through- 
out) as tr. of Heb. which is evidently 

‘wares’ as AV has it in y.^, the only other 
occurrence of the word. RV gives ‘wares’ (wh. 
see) throughout. J. HASTINGS. 

FAIR HAYENS (KaXoi Aipilvei), one of the places 
mentioned in connexion with St. Paul’s voya^ to 
Rome (Ac 27®’^^), is a small hay, two le^ues E. of 
Cape Matala, on the S. coast of Crete. There does 
not seem to have been a town at the place, hut 
there was one near it, called Lasea. Neither Fair 
Havens nor Lasea is mentioned in classical writings, 
hut the former name survives in the modem Gr. 
dialect as AepeCovat KaXoi's, and arclirx'ological re- 
search has confirmed the ideniky of both places. 
It has been suggested that the name euphemistic, 
and the fact that an attempt was made to reach 
Phoenix, the modern Lutro, a considerable dis- 
tance W. along the coast, in the circumstances 
mentioned in Ac, adds emphasis to the statement 
that the haven was not commodious to winter in. 
On the other hand, it proved a welcome shelter to 
St. Paul and those who were with him, for a con- 
siderable time, at a most critical part of their 
voyage. The difference between Fair Havens and 
Phoenix was, that while the former was sheltered 
only from the N. and N.W. winds, the latter was 
‘the only secure harbour in all winds on the S. 
coast of Crete.’ W. Mxjir. 

FAIRS.— See Fair, Wares. 

* Of. H. Smitb, Works, ii. 219, ‘ The faint spies that went to 
the land of Canaan.' 
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FlITH.— I. The Philological Expressiok of 
Faith. — The verb ‘to believe’ in AV of OT 
uniformly represents the Heb. pax'n, Hiph. of 
‘ ^ . in Dn 6^ where it repre- 
sent , . Aramaic form. The root, 

which IS widely spread among the Semitic tongues, 
and which in the word ‘ Amen ’ has been adopted 
into every language spoken by Christian, Jew, or 
Mohammedan, seems every wnere to convey the 
fundament^ ideas of ‘fixedness, stability, stead- 
fastness, reliability. ’ What the ultimate conception 
is which underlies these ideas remains somewhat 
doubtful, but it would ■ .■ \ ‘ ather that 

of ‘holding’ than that . ■ ..i • (although 

this last is the sense adop ; /, Lex,), In 

the simple species the verb receives both transitive 
and intransitive vocalization. With intransitive 
vocalization it means ‘ to be firm,’ ‘ to be secure,’ 

‘ to be faithful,’ and occurs in biblical Hebrew only 
in the past participle, do-i' Tiose who are 

‘faithful’ (2S20^^Ps '2' iil-’, transitive 

vocalization it occurs in biblical Hebrew only in a 
very specialized application, conveying the idea, 
whether as participle or verbal noun, of ‘ caretak- 
ing ’ or ‘ nursing’ (2 K 10^* Est 2^, Ru 4^®, 2 S 4^ 
Nu 11^, Is 49^, La 4®; cf. 2 K 18^® ‘pillars’ and 
[the Niphal] Is 60^), the iTnpli(atiori in which seems 
to be that of ‘holding,’ ‘ beaiing,’ ‘ c*arr\ ing.’ The 
Niph. occurs once as the passive of iraii-iuvc Qal 
(Is 60^) : elsewhere it is formed from intransitive Qal, 
and is used very much in the same sense. What- 
ever holds, is steady, or can be depended upon, 
whether a wall which securely holds a nail (Is 
2223. i 26 j^ a brook which does not fail (Jer 15^®), or 
a kingdom which is firmly established (2 S 7^®), or 
an assertion which has been verified (Gn 42^®), or a 
covenant which endures for ever (Ps 89^), or a 
heart found faithful (Neh 9®), or a man who can be 
trusted (Neh 18^®), or God Himself who keeps 
covenant (Dt 7®), is The Hiphil occurs in one 
passage in the primary physical sense of the root 
(Job 39^). Elsewhere it bears constantly the sense 
of ‘ to trust,’ weakening down to the simple ‘ to 
believe ’ (Ex 4*^, Ps 116^®, Is 7® 28^®, Hab 1®). Obvi- 
oiidy it is a subjective causative, and expresses the 
HC-^ni-ilion or exhibition of the firmness, security, 
reliability, faithfulness which lies in the root- 
meaning of the verb, in or with ■ , ‘ ‘ ’ I . 

The ppfejp is therefore one who o. ii . .s 

free from faintheartedness (Is 7®) and anxious haste 
(Is 28^®), and who stays himself upon the object of 
his contemplation with confidence and trust. The 
implication seems to be, not so much that of a 
passive dependence as of a ^ lg-u*ous judivc commit- 
ment. He who, in the Hebrew sense, exercises 
faith, is secure, assured, confident (Dt 28®®, Job 24^, 
Ps 27^®), and lays hold of the object of his confi- 
dence with firm trust. 

The most common construction of is with 
the preposition □, and in this construction its 
fundamental meaning seems to be most fully ex- 
piosscd. It is ])iobjLb]\’ never safe to represent 
this phrase by tlie firnple ‘believe’ ; the p^elK)‘^lnon 
rather introduces the person or thing in which one 
believes, or on which one believingly rests as on 
firm ground. This is true even when the object of 
the affection is a thing, whether divine words, 
commandments, or works (Ps 106^® 119®® 78®®), or 
some earthly force or good ( J ob 39^ 15®^ 24®®, Dt 
28®®). It is no less true when the object is a person, 
human (1 S 27^, Pr 26®®, Jer 12®, Mic 7®) or s^er- 
human (Job 4^® 15^®), or the representative of God, 
in whom therefore men should place their confidence 
(Ex 19®, 2 Ch 20®®). It is above aU true, however, 
when the object of the affection is God Himself, 
snid that indifterently wlicther or not the special 
exercise of faith adverted to is rooted in a specific 
occasion (Gn 15®, Ex 14®i, Nu 20^, Dt 1® 2 K 


I 7 M, 2 Ch 20®®, Ps 78®®, Jon 3®). The weaker con- 
ception of ‘ believing ’ seems, on the other hand, to 
lie m the construction with the jnep'O'-iUori \ 
which appears to introduce the person or thing, not 
on which one confidingly rests, but to the testimony 
of which one assentingly turns. This credence 
may be given by the simple to every untested word 
(Pr 14^®) ; it may be withheld until seeing takes 
the place of believing (1 K 10'^^, 2 Ch 9®} ; it is due 
to words of the Lord and of His as 

well as to the signs wrong} it by them (P?. H Is 
53^, Ex 4®* ®). It may also be withheld from any 
human speaker (Gn 45^®, Ex 4^* ®, Jer 40^^ 2 Ch 
32^®), but is the right of God when He bears witness 
to His majesty or makes promises to His people 
(Is 43^®, Dt 9^). In this weakened sense of the 
word the piiipo-it ion believed is sometimes at- 
tached to it oy the conjunction 'o (Ex 4®, Job 9^®, 
La 4^). In its construction with the infinitive, 
however, its deeper 's'l*; -li-.g comes out more 
strongly (Jg 11^®, Job IJ--, I’a and the same 
is true when the verb is ' o . ’ (Fx 4®h Is 

7®28^®, Ps 116^®, Job292^, !■! these con- 

structions faith is evidently the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.^ 

No hiphilate noun from this root occurs in OT. 
This circumstance need not in itself possess signi- 
ficance; the notions of ‘faith* and ‘faithfulness’ 
lie close to one another, and are not uncommonly 
expressed by a single term (so iriarLs, fdes, faith). 
As a matter of fact, however, * faith,’ in its active 
sense, can barely be accounted an OT term. It 
occurs in AV of OT only twice : Dt 32^° where it 
u j>i (• -ui ' - i he Heb. and Hab 2^ where it stands 
for rhe ilcl). and it would seem to be really 
demanded in no passage but Hab 2^. The very 
point of this passage, however, is the sharp con- 
trast which is drawn between arrogant self-suffi- 
ciency and faithful dependence on God. The 
purpose of the verse is to give a reply to the 
prophet’s inquiry as to God’s righteous dealings 
with the Chaldseans. Since it is by faith that the 
righteous man lives, the arrogant Chaldjean, 
whose soul is puffed u]^ and not straight within 
him, cannot but be destined to destruction. The 
whole drift of the broader context bears out this 
meaning; for throughout this prophecy the Chal- 
dsean is ever exhibited as the type of insolent self- 
assertion (l^-^^-^®), in contrast with which the 
righteous appear, ccrininly not as men of in- 
tegrity and steadfast raiiliiulne.^ss, but as men who 
loolf m faith to God and trustingly depend upon 
His arm. The obvious reminiscence of Gn 16® 
throws its weight into the same scale, to which 
may be added the consent of the Jewish expositors 
of the r!-' V'- H- re we have, therefore, thrown 
into a < '■ j. ' i , ''I I ‘ contrasting characteristics of 
the wicked, typified by the Chaldsean, and of the 
righteous : of the one the fundamental ^ trait is 
; self-sufficiency; of the other, faith. This^ faith, 
which forms the distinctive feature of ' 
man, and hy which he obtains life, is \ ■ 

mere assent. It is a profound and nbid mg d imposi- 
tion, an ingrained altitude of nri<l and bearl 
to^^ ards God which allects and gives character to aU 
the activities. Here only die' terra occurs in OT; 
but on this its sole occurrence it rises to the full 
height of its most pi eg n ant meaning. 

The extreme rarity of the noun ‘faith’ in OT 
may prepare us to note that even the verb ‘to 
believe ’ is far from common in it. In a religious 
application it occurs in only some thirteen OT 
books, and less than a score and a half times. The 
thing believed is sometimes a specific word or 
work of God (La 4^, Hab 1®), the fact of a divine 
revelation (Ex 4®, Job 9^®), or the words or com- 
mandments of God in general (with 2 Ps 106^ 
119®®). In Ex 19® and 2 Ch 20®® God’s prophets 
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are the object of His people’s confidence. God 
Himself is the object to which they believingly 
turn, or on whom they rest in assured trust, in 
Rome eleven cases. In two of these it is to Him 
as a faithful witness that faith believingly turns 
(Bt 923 , Is 43^®). In the remainder of them it 
is upon His very person that faith rests in 
assured confidence (Gn 15®, Ex Hu 14^'^ 20^^ 
Bt 2 K 17^^ 2 Ch 2020, Ps 78^2, Jon 3®). It is in 
these instances, in which the construction is with 
3 , together with those in which the word is used 
absolutely (Ex Is 7® 28^®, Ps 116^®), to which 
may^ be added Ps 27^^ where it is construed with 
the infinitive, that the conception of religious be- 
lieving conies to its rights. The typical instance is, 
of course, the great word of On"l5®, ‘And Abram 
believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
r' ^ ; in which all ssub' y',\: bchow 

Jevvisn ana unristian alike, have hz-'.-'J 1 ‘'c p 
example of faith. The object of Abram’s faith, as 
here set forth, was not the promise which appears 
as the occasion of its exercise ; what it rested on 
was God Himself, and that not merely as the giver 
of the prGnii''e here recorded, but as His servant’s 
shield and exceeding great reward (16^). It is 
therefore not the assensive but the fiducial element 
of faith which is here emphasised ; in a word, the 
faith which Abram gave J'' when he ‘ put his trust 
in God ’ (iTrlcrreverev t$ &€uj, LXX), was the same 
faith which later He sought in vain at the hands 
of His people (Nu 14^^, cf. Dt 1^^ 2 K 17^^), and the 
notion of which the Psalmist explains in the 
parallel, ‘ They believed not in Goa, and trusted 
not in his salvation ’ (Ps 18^). To believe in God, 
in the OT sense, is thus not mereljr to assent to 
His word, hnt with firm and unwavering confidence 
to rest in security and trustfulness upon Him. 

In the Greek of the LXX vta-rej^eiv take.- its place 
cl.-' T’c r r. 'b :'"gof and is very rnioly 

si‘ .* ’j ' ■ ther word expressing trust 
(Pr 202* reWecrdat). In a few cases, however, it is 
strenorthened by composition with a 
(Bt Jg 1120, 2Ch 2020, cf. Sir P" 21® ei/C., iMac 
j[So etc., ipLiria-re^eiv ; Mic 7^, Karam<rT€^€tv) ; and 
in a few others it is construed v'tl. jirept'-silioTN 
rw, Jer 12®, Ps Bn 1 S 27' 2 Ch 2u-', 
Mic 7®, Sir 35^^ ; iirL nva. Is 28^® (?), 3 Mac 2 ^ ; M 
TLvii Wis 12-^ ; eU rtya, Sir 38®^ ; /card rti'a, Job 4^ 
1515 2422), 

It was by being thus made the vehicle for ex- 
pressing the high i-ligb);.- faith of OT that the 
word was prepared •>' sr-NTuse. For it had the 
slightest possible connexion with religions faith in 
classical speech. Resting ’iirns , om a root 
with the fundamental se"''* (.■' ‘ • ■“ and 

standing in classical Greek as the common term 
for ‘trusting,’ ‘pntiing laitli in,’ ‘relying upon,’ 
shading down into ‘ b^Mievii-.g,’ it was rather too 
strong a term for ordinary’ use of tliat ungcninl rela- 
tion to the gods which was chaTactcri-^LK* of Greek 
thought, and which was substantively expressed 
by viffTK — the proper acknowledgment in thought 
and act of their existence and rights. For ttiis 
vofx.i^€iP was the usual term, and the relative 
strength of the two terms may be observed in 
their use in the opening sectioTis of Xenophon >. 
Memorabilia (L i. 1 and 5), where Socth to- is ( liai g(‘d 
with not believing in the gods whom the city 
owned {void^eiv robs ^eoi^s), but is affirmed to have 
stood in a much more intimate relation to them, 
to have trusted in them (marrebetp rots $€ocs). Some- 
thing of the same depth of meaning may lurk in 
the exhortation of the Epiiiomis (9S0 C), ILa-reecras 
nus 0eois e%ou. But ordinarily Trta-Teieiy rms OtoTs 
appears as the s^monvm of vofii^eiv robs deovs, and 
imports merely the denial of atheism (Pint, de 
Snmrst. ii. ; Ari:bt. EkeL ii. 17). It was only by 
its adoption by the writers of the LXX to express 




the faith of OT that it was fitted to take its place 
in NT as the standing debignation of the attitude 
of the man of faith towards God. 

This service the LXX could not perform for Trfo-rts 
also, owing to the almost complete absence of the 
noun ‘faith’ in the active sense from OT ,* hut it was 
due to a Hellenistic development on the basis of OT 
religion, and -a r-ri'nly -ici \.l:'iout influence from 
Gn 15® and Hj.Iz ‘ iu- ;o.*rr, too, was prepared 

for NT use. In classical Greek Trforrts is applied to 
belief in the gods chiefly as implying ^ that such 
belief rests rather on trust than on sight (Plut. 
Mor. 756 B). - ig no suggestion in 

this of weaknes ^ ^ (for Trio-rt? expresses 

a strong conviction, and is therefore used in con- 
trast with ‘impressions’), yet the word, when 
referring to the gods, very rarely jises above 
intellectual conviction into it - ‘ ” more con- 
genial region of moral trust ■ Bex, 146, 

147). That this, its fuller and more characteristic 
meaning, should come to its rights in the religious 
sphere, it was necessary that it should be trans- 
ferred into a new ic^Igiou'^ atmosphere. The 
usage of Philo bears ■irio-r {b';t it thus came to 
its rights on the lips of the CtccI:— ['(' i/cr’g Jews. 
Tt :-> too far, to be suie. i<' ii'ai Philo’s 

of -aith’ is scarcely di-'i‘Mgiii-h;u)h; from 
, r: -zi >1 writers. The gi ’ - 

two is very wide, and has not . « •' ‘ 

by saying tbat with Philo, laiui, as uhe y^ueeii oi 
the virtues, is the ‘ of th-' hi- , : « 

man, while with - , ■ he g<(» ■ > ; o’ 

all claim to virtue, it is the ■ ‘ 
righteous. Butit isof the .p. : 

in the pages of Philo, the conception is tillect with 
a content which far transcends any usage ot the 
word in heathen Greek, and which is a refraction 
of the religions conceptions of OT. Fundamental 
to his idea of it as the crowning virtue of the godly 
man, to be attained only with the snpremebt 
difficulty, especially by creatures akin to mortal 
things, is his conception of it as o— o'dl’Ty a 
changeless, unwavering ‘ standing by ( J wi ;i)i 7 ,, 

- biMdiug u-s to God, to the exclusion of every 
oilier object of desire, and making ns one with 
Him. It lin s lo'^t that soteriological content whiehr 
is the very heart of faith in OT ; though there does 
not absolutely fail an occasional reference to God 
as Saviour, it is, with Philo, rather the Bivinity, rb 
6r, upon which faith rests, than the God of grace 
and salvation ; and it therefore stands with him, 

I not at the hemnning but at the end of the 
i religious life. But we can perceive in the usage 
' of Philo a development on Jewish ground of a use 
of the word Trlari^ to (Ic^crLbe that complete detach- 
ment from earthly things, aiul rliat firm convic- 
tion of thereali significance of the 

things not seen, -ii 'wl' i • .'e - its whole NT use. 

The disparity in the use of the terms ‘ faith ’ 
and ‘ believe ’ in the two Testaments is cci 1 a ' -r v m 
a formal aspect very great. In contrast v. j i !i ilu 1 r 
extreme rarity in OT, they are both, though some- 
what unevenly distributed and varying in relative 
frequency, distinctly characteristic of the whole 
NT language, and oddly enough occur about 
equally often (about 240 times each). The verb is 
lacking only in Col, Philem, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and 
the A I 'oeal \ ])-(‘ ; the noun only in the Gospel of John 
a**d 2 ana' 3 -In: both fail only in 2 and 3 Jn. 
The noun predominates not only in the epistles of 
St. Paul, where the proportion is about three to 
one, and in St. James (about five to one), but 
very markedly in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(about sixteen to one). In St. John, on the other 
hand, the verb is very frequent, while the noun 
occurs only once in 1 Jn and four times in the 
Apocalypse. In the other hooks the proportion 
between the two is less noteworthy, and may 
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fairly be accounted accidental. In OT, again, 

* faith ^ occurs in^ the active sense in but a single 
passage ; in NT it is the passive sense which is 
rare. In OT in only about half the instances of 
its occurrence is the verb 'to believe' used in a 
religious sense ; in NT it has become so clearly 
a technical religious term, that it occurs very 
rareljy in any other sense. The transitive usage, in 
'* '.‘v- - 'O"*' to someone, 

'L i.-v I i i' .■ 1 16^^, Jn22^) 

and the passive (Kev 1 Co 9^^, Gal 2’, 1 Th 2^, i 

1 Ti Tit 1^) ; but besides this special case there 
are very few instances in which the word does not 
express religious believing, [losaiblv only the fol- 
lowing : Jn 9^®, Ac 926, l Co 11**^, Mt 2423-?6, Mk 

2 Th 2“ cf. Ac 13^1 Jn 421 , 1 Jn 4h The 

classical construction with the simple dative which 
prevails in the LXX retires in NT in favour of 
constructions with * ' ’ ■ and the absolute 

use of the verb ; the with the dative 

occurs^ about forty-five times, while that with 
prepositions occurs some sixty-three times, and the 
verb is used absolutely some ninety-three times. 

When construed with the dative, TncfTe^eiv in NT 
prevailingly expresses believing assent, though 
ordinarily m a somewhat pregnant sense. When 
its object is a thing, it is usually the spoken 
(Lk 126, Jn 4«> 5^7 1238, Ro iQie^ cf. 2 Th 2ii) or 
written^ ( Jn 2^ 5^^, Ac 24^^ 262^) word of God ; 
once it is divine works which should convince the 
onlooker of the divine mission of the worker 
(Jn 103®). When its obmct is a person it is rarely 
another than God or Jesus (Mt 2123-32^ Mk IPh 
Lk 20®, Jn 5^, Ac 8 ^ 2 ^ 1 Jn 4^), and more rarely 
God (Jn52^ Ac 16®^ 272 ®, Ko42(W), Gal 3®, Tit 3®, 
Ja 223, 1 Jn 510 ) than Jesus ( Jn 421 fiss. 46 gso gsi. 45 . 46 
1037.38 1411 ^ 178 , 2 Ti 1 ^ 2 )^ Among these pas- 

sages there are not lacking some, both when the 
object is a person and when it is a thing, in which 
the higher sense of devoted, belio\ ing trust is con- 
veyed. In 1 Jn 323 , for cxaiiiph‘, wo are obviously 
to translate, not ‘believe the name,' but ‘believe 
in the name of his Son, Jesus Christ,' for in this 
is summed up the whole Godward side of Christian 
duty. So there is no reason to question that the 
words of Gn 15® are adduced in Ko 42 , Gal 3®, 
Ja 223 in the deep sense which they bear in OT 
text; and'*' ■' ‘ fidth (-in -micely be 

excluded f ■■ . . God ad\ cited l6 in 

Ac 1034^ Tib 33 (cf. Jn 52 -*), or from the belief in 
Jesus adverted to in 2 Ti 1^2 (cf, Jn 5®® fi*®), and is 
(J.vh'ii-lv iIk* prominent conc^tion in the faith of 

S"! I in Ac 18®. The passive form of 1 
i .■'(o -I ‘ 'M ;<?■ I occurs only twice — once of believ- ‘ 
ing assent (2 Th P®), and once with the highest 
implications of confiding trust (1 Ti 3^®), The few 
... - , V. .. construction is with the 

^ “ 1126, Ac 13^b 1 Co IP® 13^ 1 Jn 41 ®) 
take their natural place along with the commoner 
usage with the dative, and need not express more 
than crediting, although over one or two of them 
there floats a shadow of a deeper imjdicjition. 
The same may be said of the cases of auifu-iion 
in Ro 4^^ and lOH And with these weaker 
constructions must be iniigod jil-o the passages, 
twenty in all (fourteen 01 nlmii occur in the 
wiitings of St. John), in which what is believed is 
joined to the verb by the conjunction Sn. In a 
couple of these the matter believed scarcely rises 
into the religious sphere (Jn 9^®, Ac 92 ®) ; in a 
couple more there is specific reference to prayer 
(Mk 1123- 24) . in yet n couple more it is general 
faith in God which is in mind (He H®, Ja 2^3). 
In the rest, what is believed is of immediately 
soteriological import — now the possession by Jesus 
of a special power (Mt 92 ®), now the central fact of 
His saving work (Ro 10®, 1 Th 4^^), now the ve^ 
hinge of the Christian hope (Ro 6 ®), but prevail- 


ingly the divine mission and j li! of Jesus 

Himself (Jn6®3 824 1127 . 4 a 1319 f i„.- . ' 178. 21 £ 031 , 
1 Jn 5^-®). By their side we may recall also the 
rare construction with the infinitive (Ac 15^^, 
Ro 142). 

When we advance to the constructions with 
prepositions, we enter a region in which the deeper 
sense of the word — that of firm, trustful reliance 
— comes to its full liglil'*. The construction with 
iy, which is the Jicqnent of the constructions 
with prepositions in the LXX, retires almost out 
of use in NT ; it occurs with certainty only in 
Mk 1^5, where the object of faith i.- ‘ i Is • ;,<» ■ 1 ' 
though Jn 3^3, Eph ju^y ^igo 1,0 
where the object would be Christ, a - 

tion of this construction would se-'m 10 U ' Ui 
fixedness of confidence in its object. Scarcely 
more common is the parallel construction of iwl 
with the dative, expressive of steady, resting 
repose, reliance upon the object. Besides the 
quotation from Is 28^®, which appears alike in 
Ro^ 933 10^1, 1 P 2®, this construction occurs only 
twice: Lk 242®, where Jesus rebukes His followers 
for not ‘ believing on,’ relying implicitly upon, all 
that the prophets have spoken ; and 1 Ti P^, where 
we are declared to ‘ believe on ’ Jesus Christ unto 
salvation, i.e, to obtain salvation by relying upon 
Him for it. The constructions with prepositions 

* ' ' . ccusative, which involve an impli- 

• . ; motion, mental direction towards,’ 

are more frequently used. That with iwi, indeed, 
occurs only seven times (four of which are in 
Ac). In two instances in Ro 4, where the reminis- 
cence of the faith of Abraham gives colour to the 
language, the object on which faith is thus said 
relyingly to lay hold is God, described, however, 
as savingly working through Christ — as He that 
justifies the ungodly, He that raised Jesus our 
Lord from the dead. Elsewhere its object is Christ 
Himself. In Mt 27^ the Jewish leaders declaie 
the terms on which they wUl become ‘believers 
on ’ Jesus; in Ac 103^ this is the form that is given 
to the proclamation of salvation by faith in (Jhrist 
— ‘turn with confident trust to Jesus Christ’, 
and jippro[;il/dely. therefore, it is in this form of 
expiC'^ion il'jiL those are ’ who have 

savingly believed on Christ i< ; 1 1 22^^), The 

special NT construction, however, is that with eij, 
which occurs some forty-nine times, about four- 
fifths of which are Joliannine and the remainder 
more or less Pauline. The object towards which 
faith is thus said to be reliantly directed is in one 
»rih{ii(‘ instance ‘the witness which God hath 

-ci: coiioerning his Son' (1 Jn 6 ^®), where 
we may well believe that ‘belief in the truth of 
the witness is carried on to personal belief in the 
object of the witness, that is, the Incarnate Son 
Himself.’ Elsewhere the object believed on, in 
this construction, is always a person, and that 
very rarely God (Jn 14^, cf. 1 Jn 5^®, and also 
1 P pi, where, however, the true reading is prob- 
ably TTiffToifs eis 0e6p)j and mo^t coiiimonlv Christ 
(Mt 18®, Jn 2ii 3i®-28 36 439 0 -j. 7 ;, jc s gao 

035. 36 JQ42 26. 45. 48 37. 42. 44. 44. 46 J 41 . 12 J09 J 72 O 

Ac 10« 1428 104 ^ Ko i**, Gal 2^®, Ph I P P* 

1 Jn 5i®, cf. Jn 123® 112 2 ^ 3^®, 1 Jn 5 ^ 3 ), a glance 
over these passages will bring clearly out the 
pregnaiic^y of the meaning conveyed. It may be 
more of a question wherein the pregnancy resides. 
It is probably sufficient to find it in the sense 
conveyed by the verb itself, while the preposition 
■ ■ person towards whom the strong 

- 1 \ ‘ by the verb is directed. In any 

event, 'what tliese passages express is ' an absolute 
transference of trust from ourselves to another,' 
a complete sclf-hurrender to Christ. 

Some confirmation of this explanation of the 
strong meaning of the phrase Ti<rrei)ftv els may be 



derived from the very rich use of the verb abso- 
lutely, in a sense in no wav inferior. Its absolute 
u^e 3" evenly distributed through the NT, 

ot‘cu3r:-g times in John, 23 times in Paul, 22 

times in Acts, 15 times in the Synoptics, and once 
each m Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, and Jude; it is 
placed on the lips of Jesus some 18 times. In 
surprisingly few of these instances is it used of a 
non-religious act of crediting, — apparently only in 
our Lord’s warning to His followers not to believe 
when men say *“Lo, here is the Christ,” or 
here ” ’ (Mt 2428* Mk 13‘-i). In on nnhy surn: i.^- 
ingly few instances is it used of specihc acts of 
faith in the religious sphere. Once it is used of 
assent given to a specific doctiine — that of the 
unity of God ( Ja 2^®). Once it is used of believing 
prayer (Mt 2122). Four times in a single chapter 
of John it is used of belief in a specific fact — the 
great fact central to Chiistiariity of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ ( J n 20'^ j£ jg occasion- 

ally of belief in God’s announced word (Lk 1^, Ac 
202^}, and occasionally also of the credit given to 
specific testimonies of Jesus, whether with refer- 
ence to earthly or heavenly things (Jn 3^- ^ P®, 
Lk 22®^), passing thence to general faith in the 
word of salvation (Lk 8^2. 12), Twice it is used of 
general ‘ ' '' faith in God (Jude®, Ro 4^), 

and a f e li the same piegnancy of im- 

plication, where the reference, whether to God or 
Christ, is more or less uncertain ( Jn 1^, Ro 4^^, 2 Co 
4^.18)^ Ordinarily, however, it ( ^] ‘•oterio- 

logical faith directed to the perso i of (’hiN:. In 
a few instances, to be sure, the immediate trust 

0 V pre-St '! j- I'l I he extraordinary power of Jesus I 
foi the DcrfornnTice of earthly effects (the so-called 

‘ rriiM'le .auli ’), a- in Mt 8^^, Mk 5®® 9^'^, Lk 8®®, 
Jn 4^8 11^ ; but the essential relation in which this 
faith stands to ‘ saving faith ’ is clearly exhibited 
in Jn 4^8 compared with v.®® and 9®®, and Jn 11^ 
compared with v.i® and 12®®; and, in any case, 
these passages are insignificant in number when 
'‘(ipij-ar m’ V \h ;h ,^eat array in which the refer- 
CM- c ‘I'l , K ■ o saving faith in Christ (Mk 9^® 
lO"- [Jn 3"“J, Jh 3^° 441.42.83 544 0S8.47.64. M 988 1023-26 
IP® 1288 1081 19.55 2081, Ac 2^ 4^* 82 51^ 8^8 Ipi 

1312. 3S. 48 141 155. 7 1712. 34 1 Q8. 27 1 02 18 9120. 25 'Ro ^22 
104. 10 1311 1513^ 1 Oo 121 3® 1422 152* 11, Gal 322, Eph 
118. w 1 Th V 210*18, 2 Th 110, He 4®, I P 27). A 
survey of these passages will show very clearly that 
in the NT ‘to believe^ is a tr'chnicuf tcim to ex- 
press reliance on Christ for salvation. In a nnmher 
of them, to be sure, the object of the believing 
spoken of is sufficiently defined by the context, 
hut, without contextual indication of the object, 
enough remain to bear out this suggestion. 
Accordingly, a tendency is betrayed to use the 
simple pailic’iJe ve:^ much as a verbal noun, 
wi: h tlie me-, ni ng of ‘ Christian ’ : in Mk 9^, Ac ll®!-, 

1 Co 1®!, Eph li®*^®, 1 Th 17 218*18 the participial 

construction is evident ; it may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether ol wurrei^aarrcs is not used as a noun 
in such passages as Ac 2^ 4®®, 2 Th li®. He 4® ; and 
in Ac viore^jn-es is perhaps generally reeognize<l 
as used substantively. Before the disciples A\ere 
called ‘Christians^ (Ac 11®®, cf. 26®®, 1 P 41®) it 
would seem, then, that they were called ‘be- 
lievers, ’—those who had turned to Christ in trust- 
ing reliance (ol Triarei^o-avres)^ OT those who were 
resting on Christ in trusting reliance (ol wt<rr€ij- 
oPTss); and that the undefined ‘to believe’ had 
come to mean to become or to be a Christian, that 
is, to turn to or rest on Christ in reliant trust. 
The occasional use of ol irtm-ol in an equivalent 
sense (Ac 10^, Eph 1\ 1 Ti 48* i®, 1 P 1®!, Eev I71*), 
for which the way was prepared by the compara- 
tively frequent use of V ■ ■ ■ ■■■* ' in the classic- 
ally rare active sense ( ! * ' ’ \ !■“ , 1 Co 71^, 2 Co 

fii®, Oal 3®, 1 Ti 41® 51® 6®, Tit 1®}, adds weight to ' 


this conclusion ; as do also the use of dwiffroi of ‘ un- 
believers,’ whether in the simple (1 Co 6® 7i®’i® 10®’ 
J422-24 1 Ti 58) Qj. deepened sense (2 Co 4^ Tit 
11®, cf. Jn 20®7, Mt 1717, Mk 91®, Lk 9^i), and the 
related usage of the words iTncrlo. (Mk 9®^ (Ifii^), Mt 
13®®, Mk 6®, Ro 42® ll®®* 2®, 1 Ti P®, He 31® dTrterr^w 
(Mk 1611(1®), Lk 2411*^1, 28®^, 1 P 2’), and 0X476- 

TTtvro? (Mt 6®® 8®® 1481 108^ Lk 12®®), dXiyoTnffrlck 
(Mt 17®®). 

The impression which is thus derived from the 
usage of TTiffTc^eev is only deepened by attending 
to that of TriaTLs. As already intimated, tlottls 
occurs in NT very rarely in its passive sense of 
‘faithfulness,’ ‘integrity ’ (Ro 3® of God ; Mt 23®®, 
Gal 5®®, Tit 21®, of men ; cf. 1 Ti 51® ‘ a pledge ’ ; 
Ac 17®i ‘assurance’; others add ITifin, 2 Ti 2®® 
31®, Philem®). And nowhere in the multitude of 
its occurrences in its active sense is it applied to 
man’s faith in man, but always to the religions 
trust that reposes on God, or Christ, or divine 
things. The specific object on which the trust 
rests is hut seldom explicitly expressed. In some 
six of these instances it is a thing, hut always 
something of the fullest s-cdi" i< -logical signifi- 
cance— the gospel of Christ li’h Llio saving 
truth of God (2 Th 21®), the working of God who 
raised Jesus from the dead (Col 2i®, cf. Ac 14® 31®), 
the name of Jesus (Ac 31®), the blood of Jesus 
(Ro 3®®), the righteousness of Jesus (2 P li). In as 
many more the object is God, and the conception 
is prevailingly that “ ' * ^ - 22^ 

Ro 142®, 1 Th 1®, He , >st 

instances, however, the object is specified as Christ, 
and the faith is ve*; ■ ‘ * ■' 

(Ac 20®i 24®^ 26^®, Gal 2 I ? . o , 

Eph P® 31® 418, Ph 3®, Col 14 2®, 1 Ti 31®* 1®, 2 Ti 

31®, Philem ®, Ja 2h Rev 2^ 14^®). Its object is most 
frequently joined to irla-TLs as an ohjc-'t’vo g'‘Mii i \ 0, 
a construction o « rP'-'g some :-l*vi n o ' m liio'-, 
twelve of which !■]! m the writings of Paul. In 
four of them the gor^'■i^'e that of the thing, viz. 
in Ph 1*” ’• . ■ ' io 2 Th 2^® the saving truth, in 

Col 2^ ; t\ ' s working of God, and in Ac 3^® 

I the name of Jesus.' In one of them it is God (Mk 
11®®). The certainty that the genitive is that of 
object in these cases is decisive with reference to its 
nature in ‘ y ' . ■*,*■■ which Jesus Christ 

is set fortn as tne ODjeci; on which faith rests (Ro 
^ 3®®* ®®, Gal 2i«* 1®* 2® 3®®, Eph 4l^ Ph 3®, Ja Rev 
213 J4i2)^ Next most frequently its object is jomed 
to faith by means of the preposition ip (9 times), 
by which it is set forth as the basis on which 
faith rests, or the sphere of its operation. In two 
of these instances tbe object is a thing — the blood 
or righteousness of Jesus (Ro 3®®, 2 P 1^) ; in the 
rest it is Christ Himself who is ])n as the 

ground of faith (Gal 3®®, Eph 1^®, (\>l P, 1 Ti 1^4 313^ 
2 Ti P8 3’®). Somewhat less frequently (5 times) 
its object is joined to ttIo-tls by means of the pre- 
position els, designating, fp;; merely the 

object with reference to v 'ub is exercised 

(cf. especially Ac 20®^) ; the object thus specified 
for faith is in one instance God (1 P 1®^), and in 
the others Christ (Ac 20®^ 24®4 26^®, Col 2®). By the 
side of this construction should doubtless he placed 
the two ins Da aces in which the preposition Tpos is 
used, by which faith is said to look and adhere to 
God (1 Th 1®) or to Christ (Philem®). And it is 
practically in the same sense that in a single in- 
stance God is joined to ttIcttls by means of the pre- 
liosition irl as the object to which it restingly 
turns, Iv would seem that the pregnant sense of 
wtaris as self-abandoning trust was so fixed in 
Christian speech that little was left to be expressed 
by the mode of its adjunction to its object. 

Ac* r-rdii gly. the n-c of the word without speei- 
liot! 00. CCD vji'ily j reponderant. In a few 
of snih instances ^^(i iriay see a specific reference 
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to the genera! confidence which informs believing 
prayer (Lk 18®, Ja 1 ® In a somewhat greater 
number there is special reference to faith in Jesus 
as a worker of wonders— the so-called ‘miracle 
faith' (Mt 9^- 22 29 1528 n^^oi 1-21211 2 * 4^0 5^ 

10«2, Lk 520 7» 825*48 1719 1842 ^ Ac 3^8 14»)— although 
how little this faith can 1 » . l;. 'h ■' as non-soterio- 
logical the language of ^ J , Lk 5^® shows, 
as well as th-'^ rnr.lVl^-r between Lk 7®® (cf. 8^® 
17 ^®) and Mt !• , Mk The immense mass of 
the passages in which the undefined Trla-rts occurs, 
however, are distinctly soteriological, and that in- 
difierently whether its implied object be God or 
Christ. Its implied reference is indeed often ex- 
tremely difficult to fix ; though the passages in 
which it may, with some confidence, be referred 
to Christ are in number about double those in 
which it may, with like confidence, be referred to 
God. The degree of clearness with which an im- 
plied object is pointed to in the context varies, 
naturally, very greatly ; but in a number of cases 
there is no direct hint of object in the context, but 
this is left to be supplied by the general knowledge 
of the reader. And this is as much as ,to say that 
Wicrris is SO used as to imply that it blad already 
become a Christian technical term, which needed no 
further definition ^ ^ < convey its full sense 

of saving faith in J esus Cnrist to the mind of every 
reader. This tendency to use it as practicdlly a 
synonym for ‘ Christianity ' comes out sharply in 
such a phrase as ol iK Trlorrem (Gal which is 
obviously a paraphrase for ‘believers.' A transi- 
tional form of the phrase meets us in Ro rbv iK 
7rlar€(s3s ; that the 'Itjo-ov could fall away and 
leave the simple ol iK Trlarews standing for the 
whole idea, is full of implications as to the sense 
which the simple undefined irftrns had acquired in 
the circles which looked to Jesus for salvation. 
The same implications underlie the so-called objec- 
tive use of tLcttis in the NT. That in such pas- 
isages as Ac 6^, Gal 6 ^ 0 , Ph Jude®*^ it 

conveys the idea of ‘ the Christian religion ' appears 
plain on the face of the passages ; and by their 
side can be placed such'' others as the following, 
which seem tiiiii-n ional to them, viz. ; Ac 16®, 1 Uo 
16^®, Col 12 ®, 1 Ti 41 *® 5®, Tit l^®, and, at a 
slightly further remove, such others as Ac 13®, Ro 
1® 102®, Ph 12®, 1 Ti 3® 6^®- 12 , 2 Ti 3® 4^ Tit 3^®, 
I P 6®. It is not necessary to suppose that tIcttls is 
used in any of these passages as doctrina fidei ; it 
seems possible to cariy through them all the con- 
ception of ‘ subjective faith conceived of objectively 
as a power,’ — even through those in Jude and 
1 Timothy, which are more commonly than any 
others interpreted as meaning doctrina Jidei* But 
thi- gcTioialiy ndmiiKd .M/h-g <»r -alr^irivo 
fimh ..-ii .1 'AiTOimcloi-.oi-dj!- 

d*,»'fi'\un i'diK OM liio \('igc of vircli it in ar y ^a-e 
trembles, a synonym for ‘the Christian religion.' 
It is only a question whether ‘the Christian re- 
ligion' i- (l-‘-'^nated in it from the side of doctrine 
or life ; iliougli Li bo from the point of view of life, 
stni ‘ the faith ' has ' s ■ - -a ‘ Christi- 
anity,' ‘believers' f ■ < bdieve’ for 

‘to become a Christian,’ and we may trace a de- 
velopment by means of which tIotls has come to 
mean the religion which is marked by and consists 
^sentially in ‘ believing.’ That this development 
so rapidly took place is significant of much, and 
supplies a ready explanation of such passages as 
Gal 32 ®* 25, in which the phrases ‘ before the faith 
came ' and * now that faitJi is come ’ probably mean 
little more than before and after the advent of 
‘ Christianity ’ into the world. On the ground of 
such a usage, we may at least re-affim with in- 
creased confi-dence that the idea of ‘ faith ' is con- 
ceived of in the NT as the characteristic idea of 
Christianity, and that it does not import mere 


' belief ' in an intellectual sense, hut all that enters 
into an entire self-commitment of the soul tc 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

II. The Historical Preseisttation op Faith. 
— It lies on the very surface of the NT that its 
writers were not conscious of a chasm between the 
fundamental principle of the religious life of the 
saints of the old covenant and the faith by which 
they themselves lived. To them, too, Abraham is 
the typical example of a true believer (Ro 4, Gal 3, 
He 11, Ja 2) ; and in their apprehension ‘ those who 
are of faith,’ that is, ‘ Christians,’ are by that very 
fact constituted Abraham’s sons (Gal 3'^, Ro 4^®), 
and receive their blessing only along with that 
‘believer' (Gal 3®) in the steps of whose faith it 
is that they are walking (Ro 4 ^®) when they believe 
on Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead 
(Ro 424). And not only Abraham, hut the whole 
series of OT heroes are conceived by them to be 
examples of the same faith which was required of 
them ‘unto the gaining of the soul' (He 11). 
Wrought in them by the same Spirit (2 Co 4^j, 
■' ; ' '' in them the same fruits, and consti- 

.1 . ■ I a ‘cloud of witnesses' by whose 

testimony we should be stimulated to run our own 
race with like patience in dependence on Jesus, 

‘ the author ana finisher of our faith ' (He 12-'). 
Nowhere is the demand of faith treated as a 
novelty of the new covenant, or is there a distinc- 
tion drawn between the faith of the two covenants ; 
everywhere the sense of ‘ > is prominent 

(Jn 524 . 46 1238* ®®* 44, 1 p 2®). ,r ' ' ‘ proclamation 
of faith ' (Gal 32 * ®, Ro 10^®) is conceived as essen- 
tially one in both dispensations, under both of 
which the law reigns that ‘the lust shall live by 
his faith ’ (Hah 24, Ro P’, Gal 3^ He 10®®). Nor 
do we need to penetrate beneath the surface of 
the OT to perceive the justice of this NT view. 
Despite the iiiirequericy of the occurrence on its 
pages of the terms ‘ faitli,' ‘ to believe,' the religion 
of the OT is obviously as fundamentally a religion 
of faith as is that of ilie NT. There is a sense, to 
he sure, in which all religion prc^ni/po.-cs faith 
(He 11®), and in this broad sense ilie religion of 
Israel, too, necessarily rested on faith. But the 
religion of Israel was a religion of faith in a far 
more specific sense than this ; and that not merely 
because faith was more consciously its loumiMion, 
but because its very essence consisted in faith, and 
this faith was the same radical self -commitment to 
God, not merely as the highest good of the holy 
soul, but as the gracious Saviour of the sinner, 
which meets us as the characteristic feature of 
the religion of the NT, Between the faith of 
the two Testaments there exists, indeed, no fur- 
ther difference than that which the progress of 
the historical working out of redemption brought 
•^vith it. 

I : oiOT: ■* »■. very beginning 

tu ■ •• • :<■ - ■ .■ in 3) and conse- 

qnent unworthiness (Gn 32’^®), and of God's grace 
(Gn 3^®) and consequent saving activity (Gn 34 4® 
6®-^^). This saving acti’vUv yiesents itself from 
the very beginiuiig ul-o liiidcu' riie form of promise 
or covennnt, tlie indical idea of which is naturally 
faithfulness on the part of the piomising God with 
the answering attitude of faith on the part of 
the receptive people. Face to face with a holy 
God, the sinner has no hope except in the free 
mercy of God, and can be authorized to trust in 
that "mercy only by express assurance. Accord- 
ingly, the only cause of salvation is from the first 
the pitying love of God (Gri 3^® S^^), which freely 
grants benefits to man ; wliile on man's part there 
IS never question of merit or of a strength by which 
he may prevail (1 S 2°), but rather a constant sense 
of unworthiness (Gn 32^®), by virtue of which 
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humility appears from the first as the keynote of 
OT piety* In the earlier portions of the (JT, to be 
sure, there is little abstract statement of the ideas 
which ruled the hearts and lives of the servants of 
God. The essence of patriarchal religion is rather 
exhibited to us in action. But from the very 
beginning the distinctive feature of the life of the 
p <ni^ ■'» iJiaL it is a life of faith, that its ■ 
principle is drawn, not from the earth , i 

above. Thus the first recorded human acts after 
the Fall — the naming of Eve, and the birth and 
naming of Cain — are expressive of trust in God’s 
promise that, though men should dde for their sins, 
yet man should not perish from the earth, but 
should triumph over the tempter; in a word, in 
the gj'.M' : .* the Seed (Gn 3 ^®). Simi- 
larly, ■!'■!. ) i Flood is so ordered as 

to throw into reliei, on the one hand, the free 
grace of God in His dealings with Noah (Gn 6^* ^ 
§1. 21 the other, the determination of 

Noah’s whole life by trust in God and His 
promises (Gn 6^2 75 920^^ The open declaration 
of the faith-principle of Abraham’s life (Gn 15 ^) 
only puts into words, in the case of him who 
stands at the root of Israel’s whole national 
and religious existence, what not only might 
also be said of all the patriarchs, but what 
a( (.i.'illy I.-' most d' ’ti'i<‘tly -(‘iM both of Abraham 
i. • ‘1 of ti cm throu^li t’lCMiicdi. in of their recorded 
history. The entire patriarchal narrative is set 
forth with the design and effect of ( xliibUirig the 
life of the servants of God as a life of fniih, and it 
is just by the fact of their implicit self -commit- 
ment to God that throughout the narrative the 
servants of God are differentiated from others. 
This does not mean, of course, that with them 
faith took the place of obedience : an entire self- 
commitment to God which did not show itself 
in obedience^ to Him would be self-contradictory, 
and the testing of faith by obedience is therefore a 
marked feature of the riatriaKjlial narra' ive. But 
it does mean that faith was with them the pre- 
condition of all obedience. The pati-ar(;hal re- 
ligion is essentially a religion, iioi, of law but of 
promise, and thereiore not primarily of obedience 
but of trust; the holy wau^ is characteristic of 
God’s servants (Gn ^ 6^ 17 ^ 48 ^®), but it is 

characteristically described as a walk ‘ with God ’ ; 
its peculiarity consisted precisely in the ordering 
of life by entire trust in God, and it expressed 
itself in conduct growing out of this trust (Gn 3 ^® 
43 622 giB 12* 1723 2112. 16 22). The ' ■ h ‘ 
of the patriarchal age was thus but t' « u -.1 
tion in life of an entire self-commitment to God, in 
unwavering trust in His promises. 

The piety of the OT thus began with faith. And 
though, vv'iien the stage of the law was reached, 
the emphasis might seem to he thrown rather on 
the obedience of faith, what has been called ‘faith 
in action,’ yet the giving of the law does not mark 
a fundamental change in the religion of iMael, but 
only a new stage in its orderly development. The 
law-giving was not a setting aside of the religion 
of promise, but an incident in its history; and 
the law given was not a code of jiiri^priidencc for 
the world’s govei ninent, but a bodv of household 
ordinances for the regul.ition of God’s family. It 
is therefore itself grounded upon the promise, and 
it grounds the whole ’■ ''fe of Israel in the 
CTace of the covenan J ■ 20^). It is only 

because Israel are the children of God, and God has 
sanctified them unto Himself and chosen them to I 
he a peculiar people unto Him (Bt Id^), that He 
proceeds to frame them by His law for His 
especial treasure (Ex 19 ®; Tit 2^^). Faith, 
therefore, does not appear as one of the precepts 
of the law. nor as a virtue superior to its precepts, 
nor yet as a substiiuie for keeping them ; it rather 


lies behind the law as its • ■ r; ;>rd- 

ingly, in the history of th *. n , ''‘.ith 

is expressly emphasized : * : of 

the whole relation existing between Israel an<? 
J'\ The signs by which Moses was accredited, 
and all J"’s deeds of power, had as their design 
(Ex 3^2 ®* ® 19 ^- ®) and their effect (Ex 4 ®^ 12 ®®* ^ 

1401 24 ®*^, Ps 106 ^) the working of faith in the 
people ; and their subsequent unbelief is treated 
as the deepest crime they could commit (Nu 14 ^^, 
Dt P® 9 ®®, Ps 78 ®® ®® 106 ®^), as is even momentary 
failure of faith on the part of their leaders (Nu 20 ^®). 

It is only as a consequent of the relation of the 
eople to Him, instituted by grace on His part and 
y faith on theirs, that J" proceeds to carry out 
His gracious purposes for them, delivering them 
from bondage, giving therti a law for the relation 
of their lives, and framing them in ti.o yiioi '‘"cd 
Ian’ * ’ * ■ of priests and a :!o>\ i.aiici*. 

In ■ • a precondition of me' law that 

Israel’s life is not of the earth, but is hid with 
God, and is therefore to be ordered by His precepts. 
Its design was, therefore, not to provide a means 
by which man might come into relation with J", 
but to publish the mode of life incumbent on those 
who stand in the relation of children to J" ; and it 
is therefore that the book of the law was com- 
manded to be put by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, that it might be a witness 
against the transgressions of Israel (Dt 31 ®®). 

The effect of the law was consonant with its 
desim. Many, no doubt, looked upon it in a 
purdy legalistic spirit, and -oiiglit, liy scrupulous 
fulfilment of it as a body of external precepts, to 
lay the foundation of a claim on God m behalf of 
the nation or the individual, or to realize through 
it, as a present possession, that salvation which 
was ever represented as somoihiiig future. But, 
just in proportion as its '^piriiunliiy and inward- 
ness were felt, it operated to deepen in Israel the 
sense of ' ■ ■ : ' and sin, and to sharpen the 

convicti<» . • • the grace of God alone could 

salvation be expected. This humble frame of 
conscious dependence on God was meb by a two- 
fold proclamation. On the one hand, the eyes of 
God’s people were directed more longingly towards 
the future, and, in contrast with the present failure 
of Israel to realize the ordinances of life which had 
been given it, a new tli-ik'n-alion of grace was 
promised in which the l.iw 01 Cod’ 
should be written upon the heart, . . 

become therefore the instinctive law of life of 
His people (Jer 24 '^ 31 ®®^*, Ezk 36 ‘®®'* ; cf. Ezk 16 % 

J 1 3 , Hos 2®* ). It lay in the very nature of the 
OT dispensation, in which the revelation of God 
was always incomplete, the still unsolved enigmas 
of life iiiiniorou-,1 bo work of re(lejn])iiornin nnUbcil, 
and the consummation 01 the kingdom ever yet to 
come, that the eyes of the saints should be set ^ 
upon the future ; and these deficiencies were felt 
very early. But it also lay, in the nature of the 
case, that the sense of them should increase as 
time passed and the perfecting of Israel was 
delayed, and especially as the whole national and 
religious existence of Israel was more and more 
put in jeopardy by assaults from without and 
corruption fioiii within. The essence of piety 
came thus to be ever more plainly pi mini mt;! as 
consisting in such a confident trust in liie ihiil of 
salvation as could not be confounded either by the 
unrighteousness which reigned in Israel or by 
J'^’s judgments on Israel’s sms, — such a confidence 
as, even in the face of the destruction of the theo- 
cracy itself, could preserve, in enduring hope, the 
assurance of the ultimate realizaiioii of God’s pur- 
poses of good to Israel and the establishment of the 
everlast-mg kingdom. Tims hopeful waiting upon 
J" became more and more the centre of Tsraelitisb 
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piety, and J" became before all * the Hope of Israel ’ 
(Jer 1 # 17^ 50^, cf. Ps 7P). On the other hand, 
while thus waiting for the salvation of Israel, the 
saint must needs stay himself on God (Is 26^ SO^®), 
fixing his heart on J" as the Rock of the heart 
(Ps 73^®), His people’s strength (Ps 46^} and trust 
(Ps W 65* 71®, Jer 17^). Freed from all illusion of 
earthly help, and most of all from all self-confi- 
dence, he is meanwhile to live by faith (Hab 2 ^). 
Thus, along with an ever more richly expressed 
corporate hope, there is found also an ever more 
richly expressed individual trust, which finds 
natural utterance through an ample hody of 
synonyms bringing out severally the various sides 
of that perfect commitment to God that consti- 
tutes the essence of faith. Thus we read much of 
trusting in, on, to God, or in His word. His 
name, His mercy, His salvation (nan), of seeking 
and finding refuge in God or in the shadow of His 
wings (npo), of ccnmiitting ourselves to God 
setting confidence (non) in Him, looking to Him 
lolyi- . i.pon Him staying upon Him 
i’: 01 Pxi'i, i' ' .• . Him (n^ pnrj), 

oil' h>/‘ (.r- '! ■ I "- 7.1 ‘Jiving to Him 
(ps;!). So, on the hopeful side of faith, we read 
much of hoping in God (mp), waiting on God 
(Vn’), of longing for Him (nnn), patiently waitmg 
for Him (??in^n), and the like. 

By the aid of such expressions, it becomes i 
possible to form a somewhat clear notion of the 
attitude towards Him which was required by J" of 
His believing people, and which is summed up in 
the term faith. It is a reverential (Ex 14®^, Nn 
14^^ 20 ^^) and loving faith, which rests on the 
'ig 1 . sis of firm and unshaken conviction of 

■ T g'.. and grace of the covenant God and of 
the trustworthiness of all His words, and exhibits 
itself in confident trust in J" and unwavering 
rxpeiitrJion of the fulfilment of, no doubt, all His 
brt more < -poeially of TT 1 -* promise of 
salvation, and in con-cq iioriL fiiiLlifiil ana exclusive 
adherence to Him. In one word, it consists in an 
utter commitment of oneself to J", with confident 
trust in Him as guide and saviour, and assured 
expectation of His promised salvation. It there- 
fore stands in contrast, on the one hand, with 
trust in self or other Jinnmn liclp, ond on the other 
with doubt and unbelief, despondency and un- 
faithfulness. From J" alone is salvation to be 
looked for, and it comes from His free grace 
alone (Dt 7^ 8 ^® 9®, Am 3^, Hos 13®, Ezk 20®, Jer 39^®, 
Mai P), and io i oulv who look solely to Him 
for it (Is 3P 57 ■' -S''’ Jer 17® Ps 118® 146-* 
20^, 1 S 17^, Ps 282® 1128 , JoIj 2228 24 3124 ^ pg 52 ®). 
The reference of faith is accordingly in the OT 
always distinctly sotciiological ; its end the 
Messianic salvation; and its e-seni'e a Ini'^ting, or 
rather an entrusting of onesel f to the God of salva- 
tion, vith full assurance of the fulfilment of His 
gracioivs purpo«?e3 and the ultimate realization of 
His promise of salvation for the people and the 
individual. Such an attitude towards the God of 
salvation is identical with the faith of the NT, and 
is not essentially changed by the fuller revelation 
of God the Redeemer in the person of the pro- 
mised Messiah. That it is co up., iiJivoly seldom 
aesignatcd in the OT by tl.c names of” ^ faith,’ 
‘believing,’ seems to be due, as has been often 
pointed out, to the special place of the OT in the 
History of icvchitio'i, and the adaptation of its 
whole eonler.is iiiid langii.ipo to the particular 
task in the e^ubli-slmicnt oi i;he kingdom of God 
which fell to its writers. This task turned on the 
special temptations and difficulties of the OT sta^e 
of development, and reiiuiied emphasis to he laid 
on the majesty and jealousy of J" and on the 
duties of reverence, <^incerity, and T>atieii(-e. 
Meanwhile, the faith in Him which underlies tliohc 
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duties is continually implied in their enforcement, 
andcomestoopen ' ■ -*■■■ ‘ 

and synonym, and ,.1 ’ 

as is natural in the circumstances. F * 

the great crises of the history of ■ 

15, Ex 4® 19®, Is 7) is the fundamental requirement 
of faith rendered explicit and prominent. 

On the coming of God to His people iu the per- 
son of His Son, the promised Messianic King, 
bringing the salvation, the hope of which had for 
so many ages been their support and stay, it 
naturally became the primary task of the vehicles 
of revelation to attract and attach God’s people to 
the person of their Redeemer. And this task was 
the moTo pressing in proportion as the form of 
the lulfilment did not obviously c o* us; iotI 
1 ’ !* V. i.‘ d especially with i; a 

\ “■ ‘ I ! up on the faith o. liic pi :.*r 

This fundamental function dominates the whole 
NT, and accounts at once for the great prominence 
in its pages of the demand for faith, by which a 
gulf seems to be opened between it and the OT. 
The demand for faith in Jesus as the Redeen^er so 
long hoped for, did indeed create so wide a cleft in 
the consciousness of the times that the term faith 
came rapidly to be appropriated to C’ ••-(.ij rMy 
and ‘to believe’ to mean to become a (ili* i-.i!,-''; 
so that the old covenant and the new were dis- 
criminated from each other as the ages before and 
after the ‘ coming of faith ’ (Gal 3^’ But all i his 
does not imply that faith now for the first time 
became the foundation of the religion of but 
only suggests how fully, in the new circumstances 
induced by the coming o” p’o: '’-v 1 Ri deemer, 
the demand for faith ;I:e 'o'c procla- 

mation of the gospel. In this primary concern for 
faith the NT books 'e; but, for 

the rest, they differ ^ , in the pro- 

minence given to it and in the aspects in which it 
is presented,^ in accordance with the place of each 
in the historical development of the new life ; and 
that is as much as to say in accordance with the 
historical occasion out of which each arose and the 
sp^ V 1 ohhn t to subserve which each was written. 

i-* 1 le word ‘to believe’ first appears on 

the pages of the NT in quite OT conditions. We 
are conscious of no di-' ’ncllo]! even in atmosphere 
between the commendation of faith and rebnke of 
unbelief in^ Exodus or the Psalms and the same 
commendation and rebuke in the days just before 
the ‘coming of faith’ (Lk tliese are hut 

=*p~c'fi(‘ .i^ 'i-’'- of the thesis of prophet 

f \pi( —(•I jii)-!!i\c,y in 2 Ch 20®® and negaiivuly ui 
Is 7^ Already, however, the dawn of the new aay 
has coloured the proclamation of the Baptist, the 
essence of which Paul sums up for us as a demand 
for faith in the Coming One (Ac 19^), and which 
John reports to us (Jn ^®). In the synoptic report 
of the teaching of Jesus, the same purpose is the 
dominant note. All that Jesus did and taught 
was directed to drawing faith to Himself. Up to 
the end, indeed, He repelled the unbelieving 
demand that He should ‘declare plainly’ the 
authority by which He acted and who He really 
was (Mt 21 ‘^, Lk 22 ®^) ; but this was only that Bfe 
might, in His own way, the more decidedly con- 
found unbelief and assert His divine majesty. 
Even when He spoke of general faith m God 
(Mk 1122 ), and that confident trust which becomes 
men approaching the Almighty in prayer (Mt 21 ^ H 
MkO-'*, Lk 18*^), He did it in a way which inevi 1 > 
ably directed attention to His own person as the 
1 c I ji 0 ' 1 * 11 1 a I i V I ‘ o r (jk>d on earth. Ana this accounts 
for liio pK‘MiI- nee, in the synoptic report of His 
allusions to faith, of a reference to that exercise 
of faith vrhich has sometimes been somewhat 
‘■liarply divided from saving faith under the name 
of ‘miiacle faiih* (Mt 8 ^®*^llXik 7®; Mt 1 ) 2 ; Mt 
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922 [1 Mk 5^, Lk 848 ; Mb . Mt 15^ ; Mt 11^ )j 
Mk 92 *^ ; Mt 2121 - 22 ^ cf. Lk 17® ; Mk 4^® ; Mk 5^ H 
Lk j Mk 1052 II Lk 1842 ; Lk That in these 
instances we have not a generically distinct order 
of faith, directed to its own peculiar end, hut 
on-;/ a <rjO'*ir.c moveineat of that entire trust in 
whivli Jesus would arouse in all, seems 
clear from the manner in which He dealt with it, — 
now praising its exercise as a specially gieat ex- 
MMtion of faith quite generally spoken of {Lk 7®), 
now pointing to it as a manifestation of that 
believing to which ‘ all things are possible ’ (Mk 
now connecting with it not merely the healing of 
the body but the forgiveness of sms (Mt 9^), and 
everywhere using it as a means of attaching the 
conhdence of men to His person as the source of 
all good. Having come to His own , in other words , 
Jesus took men upon the plane on which He found 
them, and sought to leadf them through the needs 
which they felt, and the relief of which they sought 
in Him, up to a recognition of their greater needs 
and of His ability to give relief to them also. 
That word of power, *Tiiy faith hath saved thee,’ 
spoken i'ldiTci.ct 'ly of bodily wants and of the 
0 : I i( 'soul (Lk 75 ®), not only resulted, 
but was intended to result, in focusing all eyes on 
Himself as the one physician of both body and 
soul (Mt 8^’). Exidicit references to these nigher 
results of faith are, to be sure, not very frequent 
in the synoptic discourses, but there are quite 
enough of them to exhibit Jesus’ specific claim to 
be the proper object of faith for these effects also 
(Lk 81^-“ 22^2, Mt 18®i|Mk 9^2, Lk and to 
prepare the way for His rebuke, after His resurrec- 
tion, of the lagging minds of His followers, that 
they did not understand all these things (Lk 24:^- 
45), and for His great commission to Paul to go and 
open men’s eyes that they might receive ‘remis- 
sion of sins and an inheritance among the sanctified 
by faith m Him ’ (Ac 26^®). 

It is very natural that a much fuller account of 
Jesus’ teaching as to faith should be given in 
the more intimate discourses which are preserved 
by J ohn. But in these discourses, too, His primary 
task is to bind men to Him by faith. The chief 
difference is that here, consonantly with the nature 
of the discourses recorded, much more prevailing 
stress is laid upon the Iiigher aspects of faith, and 
we see Jesus striving specially to attract to Him- 
self a faith consciously set upon eternal good. In a 
number of instances we find ourselves in much the 
same atmosphere as in the Synoptics (421 9^) ; 

and the mediod of Jesus is the ‘^amo throughout. 
Everywhere He offers Himself as th e obj cct o\ fj! i » h, 
and cl a inis fa it!' it' ninihtlf for the higlie=it concerns 
of the soul. But everywhere He begins at the level at 
which He finds His hearers, and leads them upward i 
to these higher things. It is so that He deals with 
Nathanael (P^) and Nicodemus (3 ^) ; and it is so 
that He deals constantly with the Jews, every- 
where requiring faith in Himself for eternal life 
(524.JSS.S8 585.40.47 788 324 i ( p , u 12 ^. 46 )^ declaring 
that faith in Him is the certain outcome of faith 
in their own 47 )^ ig demanded by tlie 

witness born . b; « iod in Ills mighty works 
(3035.30.37'^ i" uiv '>1\ c'i ]n jji d imleccl identical with 
faith in Gvd ,0 0- - 8- IS^^), and is the one 

thing which God requires of them and the 
failure of which will bring them eternal ruin ( 3 ^® 
588 584 334 ^^ When dealing wdth His followers, His 
prmary care was ti, build up their faith in Him. 
Witness o-pc< i\]W His bolic.unie for their faith in 
[ the last ]u)ur-> of jli< i.icciccvar e with them. For 
i the faith they had reposed in Him He returns 
thanks to God (17f), but He is still nursing tlieir 
faith (16®^}, : '‘or its increase thiough the 

events to cod' /b , and uitli almost passion- 
ate eagerness claiming it at their hands ( 14 ^Ao. n. 


Even after His resurrection we find Him restoring 
the faith of the waverer (20^^) with words which 
ronounce a special blessing on those who should 
ereafter believe on less compelling^ evidence- 
words whose point is not ^ ' ’ ujitil we 

realize tiia t fclicy con tain an '■ the work 

of the cpontlos a-^ like His o%vn, summed up in 
bringing men to faith in Him (17-^^* ^4). 

The record in Ac of the apostolic proclamation 
testifies to the faithfulness with which this ohice 
was piosecuted by Jesus’ delegates (Ac 3^^* The 
task undertaken by them was, by persuading men 
(Ac 174 28^), to bring them unto obedience to the 
faith that is in Jesus (Ac Eo P 16*-^^ cf. 2 Tli 1®, 
2 Co 105). 5 y ‘ testifying faith towards 

cur Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20^h cf. lO^®) there 
was quickly gathered together a co.ni.n.'ii; of 
‘believers’ (Ac 2^ 44* that is, o'’ in 

the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 5^^ 9^2 lp7 1428 )^ and 
that not only in Jems, but beyond ( 8 ^^ 9^2 10^5 Ipi 
I 134 ® 14^), and not only of Jews (lO^® 15^ 21^®) but of 
: Gentiles (Ipi 14i 15^ 

\ The enucleation of this community of believers 
I brought to the apostolic teachers tne new task of 
preserving the idea of faith, which was the forma- 
tive principle of the new community, and to propa- 
gate which in the world, pure and living and sound, 
i was its chief office. It was inevitable that those who 
were called into the faith of Christ should bring 
into the infant Church with them many old ten- 
dencies of thinking, and ^ that within the new 
community the fermentation of ideas should be 
very great. The task of instructing and dis- 
ciplining the new community soon became un- 
avoidably one of the heaviest of apostolic duties ; 
and its progress is naturally reflected in their 
letters. Thus certain differences in their modes 
of dcaliug with faith emerge among NT writers, 
according as one lays stress on the deadness 
and prohtlessness of a faith which produces no 
ftruit in the life, and another on the valueless- 
ness of a faith which does not emancipate from 
the bondage of the law ; or as one lays STjress on 
the peifection of the object of faith and the 
necessity of keeping the heart set upon it, and 
another on the :'C((>-’U of s ■ I . in its 

purity that «-’i 'r •( ■ iv c a . .iv.uk. ‘ unseen 

anti iutuie which constitutes the very essence of 
faith ; or as one lays stress on the reaching out of 
faith to the future in confident hope, and another 
on the present enjoyment by faith of all the bless- 
ings of salvation. 

It was to James that it fell to rebuke the 
Jewish tendency to conceive of the faith which 
was pleasing to J" as a mere intellectual acquies- 
cence in Elis being and claims, when imported 
into the Church and made to do duty as ‘the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory’ ( 2 ^). 
He has sometimes been misread as if he were 
depreciating faith, or ^at least the place of faith 
in salvation. But it is per fed Iv dear that with 
James, as truly as with any oilier NT writer, a 
sound faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the mani- 
fested God ( 2 ^) lies at the very basis of the 
Christian life ( 1 ®), and is the condition of all 
acceptable approach to God ( 1 ® d^®). It is not 
faith as he conceives it which he depreciates, 
but that pi ofessed faith 2^^) which cannot be 
shown to be real by appropriate works ( 2 ^®), and 
so differs by a whole diameter alike from the 
faith of Abraham that was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness (223), 3,315 the faith of Chris- 
tians as James understood it ( 2 ^ 1 ®, cf. P^). Th«^ 
impression which is easily taken from the la&t 
half of the second chapter of James, that his teach- 
ing and that of Paul stand in some polemic 
relation, is nevertheless a delusion, and arises 
from an insufficient realization of the place oc- 
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Dupied by faith in the discussions of the Jewish 
schools, reflections of which have naturally found 
their way into the language of both Paul and 
James. And so far are we from needing to sup- 
pose some reference, direct or indirect, to Pauline 
teaching to account for James’ entrance upon the 
question which he discusses, that this was a 
matter upon which an earnest teacher could not 
fail to touch in the presence of a tendency common 
among the Jews at the advent of Christianity 
(cf. Mt 3^ 23®, Ko 2^'^'}, and certain to pass over 

into Jewish- Christian circles ; and James’ treat- 
ment of it finds, indeed, its entire presupposition 
in the state of things underlying the exhortation 
of 1^. When read from his own historical stand- 
point, James’ teachings are free from any dis- 
accord with those of Paul, who as strongly as 
James denies all value to a faith which does not 
work by love (Gal 5®, 1 Co 13®, 1 Th 1®). In short, 
James is not dc[)ie< ialing faith : with him, too, it 
is faith that is reckoned unto - (2®®), 

though only such a faith as shov " . *•. works 

can be so reckoned, because a faith which does 
not come to fruitage in works is dead, non-exist- 
ent. He is rather deepening the idea of faith, 
and insisting that it includes in its very concep- 
tion something more than an otiose intellectual 
assent. 

It was a far more serious task which was laid 
upon Paul. As apostle to the Gentiles he was 
called upon to make good in all its depth of 
meaning the fundamental principle of the religion 
of grace, that the righteous shall live by faith, as 
over-against what haa come to be the ingrained 
legalism of Jewish thought now intruded into the 
Christian Church. It was not, indeed, doubted that 
faith was requisite for obtaining salvation. But 
he that had been horn a Jew and was conscious 
of the I I"* j’ - of the children of the promise, 
found ii Im'*, i(i think that faith was all that was 
requisite, Wha.t, then, was the advantage of the 
Jew? In defence of the rights of the Gentiles, 
Paul was forced in the m«- . ■ • « . • , way 

to validate the great | ■ '*.! . the 
matter of salvation, there • < . . . : ween 

Jew and Gentile, — that the Jew has no other 
• ' I than that which comes through 
.■! Christ (Gal and that the 

Gentile fully possesses this liglitoou^ness from 
faith alone (Gal in a vvini, rhat the one 

God, who is God of the Gentiles also, ‘ shah justify 
the circumcision by faith, and the uncixcumcision 
through faith ’ (Ko 3®®). Thus was it made clear 
not only that ‘no man is justified by the law’ 
(Gal 2^® 3^^ Ko 3®®), but also that a man is justified 
by faith apart from law-works (Ko 3®®). ^ The 
splendid vigour and thoroughness of Paul’s dialec- 
tic development of the absolute contrast between 
the ideas of faith and works, by virtue of which 
one peremptorily excludes the other, left no hiding- 
lace for a work-righteousness of any kind or 
egree, hut cast aU men solely upon the righteous- 
ness of God, which is apait from the law and 
comes through faith unto aJl that believe (Ko 
§ 21 . 22 j^ Thus, in vindicating the place of faith as 
the only instrument of salvation, Paul nece^'^aiily 
dwelt much upon the object of faith, not as if he 
were formally tejiclih*.g what the object is on 
which faith la\^ hold, but as a natural 

of his efiort'to show from its object the 
Mil- r'i\ vf f.iith. It is because faith lays 

lio!.' oi Jo-ii' ('iui-i, who was delivered up for qur 
trespasses and was raised for our justification 
(Ko 4®®), and make;, us possessors of the righteous- 
ness provided by (xod through Him, that there is 
no room for any righteousness of our own in the 
ground of our salvation (Ko 10®, Eph 2®). This is 
the reason of that full development of Ijhe object 


of faith in Paul’s writings, and ■ * of the 

specific connexion between faith . ■ - right- 

eousness of God proclaimed in Christ, by which 
the doctrine of Paul is sometimes said to be 
C'" from the more g(“ ■ ’ ■ ' 

. ‘ . I 3 characteristic of 

Hebrews. This more geneial 
is not, however, the peculiar pioperty of that 
epistle, but is the fundamental conc^tion of the 
whole body of biblical writers in OT and in NT 
(cf. Mt 6®® 16®®, Jn 20®-®®, 1 P 1®), * ’ ’ Paul 
himself (2 Co 4®® 5’, Ko 4®®-22 gs'i} ; ^ the 

other hand, the Epistle to the Hebi-ews, no less 
than Paul, teaches that there is no righteousness 
except through faith (10®® IF, cf. 11^). 

That in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is the 
general idea of faith, or, to be more exact, the 
subjective nature of faith, that is dwelt upon, 
rather than its specific object, is not due to a 
peculiar conception of what faith lays hold 
upon, but to the Jji-k which fell to its 

writer in the work oi Christianity in 

the world. With him, too, the person and work of 
Christ are the specific object of faith (13^- ® 3®^ 10®^). 
But the danger against which, in the providence 
of God, he was called upon to guard the infant 
flock, was not that it should fall away from faith 
to works, but that it should fall awuy furn faith 
into despair. His readers were threaror.od not 
with legalism but with ‘shrinking back’ (10®®), 
and he needed, therefore, to emphasize not so 
much the object of faith as the duty of faith. 

’ , it is not so much on the righteous- 
- If I . -i as on its perfecting that he insists; 
it is not so much its contrast with works as its 
contrast with impatience that he impresses on his 
readers’ consciences; it is not so much to faith 
specifically in Christ and in Him alone that he 
exhorts them as to an attitude of faith — au 
attitude which could rise above the seen to the 
unseen, the present to the future, the 
the eternal, and which in the midst i ■ - . r: 
could retain patience, in the midst of t:i-. 
ments could preserve hope. This is the key to the 
whole treatment of faith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews — ^its definition as the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen (11®) ; 
its illustration and enforcement by the example of 
the heroes of faith in the past, a list chosen and 
treated with the utmost skill for the end in view 
(11); its constant attachment to the promises 
(4®*® 6®2 10®®*®® 11® 13®^); its connexion with the 
faithfulness (11®®, cf. 10®®), almightiness (11®®), and 
the rewards of God (11®*^®); and its association 
with such virtues as boldness (3® 4®® 10®®’®®}, con- 
fidence (3®^ 11®), patience (10®® 12®), hope (3® 6®®*®® 
10 ®®}. 

With much that is similar to the situation 
impliod in Hebrews, that which nnderlies the 
Epi-iLles of Peter differs from it in the essential 
paiticnlar that their prevailingly Gentile readers 
were not in imminent danger of falling back into 
Judaism. There is, accordingly, much in the 
aspect in which faith is presented in these epistles 
which reminds us of what we find in Hebrews, as, 
for example, the close connexion into which it is 
brought with obedience (1 P F- 2^ 3® 4®'^}, its pre- 
vailing reference to what is unseen and future (1 P 
1®* '^•®®* 21), and its consequent demand for steadfast- 
ness (5®, cf. 1’), and especially for hope (1®®, cf. 
1®. ®®3®*®®). Yet there is a notewoithy diffeicuct: 
in the whole tone of the commendation of faith, 
which was rooted, no doubt, in the character of 
Peter, as the tone of his speeches recorded in Acts 
shows, but which also giew out of the nature of 
the task set before him in these letters. There is no 
hint of despair lying in the near background, but 
the buoyancy oi assured hope rings thioughout 
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these epistles. Hr.v^ri^ hearkened to the prophet 
like imto Moses (-0; Ac 3^^**'^), Christians 

axe the children of obedience (1 P and through 
their precious faith (1 P F, 2 P 1^) possessors of 
the preciousness of the promises (1 P 2’’). As they 
have obeyed the voice of God and kept His coven- 
ant, they have become His peculiar treasure, a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Ex 19®, 
1 P 2®). Naturally, the duty rests upon them of 
living, while here below, in accordance with their 
high hopes (1 P 1^®, 2 P 1®). ^ But in any event they 
are but sojourners and pOgrims here (1 P 2*^ 1^* 
and have a sure inheritance reserved for them in 
heaven (1^), unto which they are guarded through 
faith by the power of God (P). The reference 
of faith in Peter is therefore characteristically 
to the completion rather than to the inception 
of salvation (1®* ® 2®, cf. Ac 15^^). Of course this 
does not imply that he does not share the 
common biblic'Jl c(rK,eoii<ri of faith: he is con- 
scious of no Jhjroiic*(‘ of view from that of OT 
(IP 2®); and, no less than with James, with 
him faith is the fountain of all good works 
(1 P 1^- 5®, 2 P 1®} ; and, no less than with Paul, 

with him faith lays hold of the rt of 
Christ (2 P P). it only means ’ 'ai " .i.c cir- 
cumstancea of his writing he is led to lay special 
emphasis on the reference of faith to the consum- 
mated salvation, in order to c u’ckc j in his readers 
that hope which would -i’'- ai:. in their 

persecutions, and to keep their eyes set, not on 
their present trials, but, m accordance with faith^s 
ver^ i’j'L. *!(*,. a:, .he unseen and eternal glory. 

!* rely different circumstances in which 

he wrote, John wished to lay stress on the very 
opposite aspect of faith. For what is characteristic 
of John’s treatment of faith is insistence not so 
much on the certainty and glory of the future in- 
heritance which it secures, as on the fulness of the 
present enjoyment of salvation which it brings. 
There was pressing into the C'T.rcl' a 
on knowledge, which affected i o •h'-pi'-* - .i..T»hs mi I*. 
This John met, on the one hand, by deepening the 
idea of knowledge to the knowledge of experience, 
and, on the other, " ' • the immediate 

entrance of every •> . se possession of 

salivation. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
he was ready to neglect or deny that out-reaching 
of faith to the future on which Peter lays such 
stress : he is zealous that Christians shall know 
that they are children of God from the moment of 
believing, and from that instant possessors of the 
new life of the Spirit ; but he does not forget the 
greater glory of the future, and he knows now to 
use this Clixistian hope also as an incitement to 
holy living (1 Jn 3®). Nor are we to suppose 
that, in Ms anti-Gnostic insistence on the element 
of conviction in faith, he would lose sight of that 
central element of surrendering trust wmich is the 
heart of faith in other portions of the Scriptures ; 
he would indeed have believers know what they 
believe, and who He is in whom they put their 
trust, and wliat He has done for them, and is 
doing, and will do, in and through them ; but 
this is not tliafc tliey may know these things 
simply as intellectuai propositions, hut that they 
maj rest on them in faith and know them in 
personal experience. Least of all the NT writers 
could John coniine faith to a merely intellectual 
act: his whole doctrine of faith is rather a 
protest against the intellectualism of Gnos- 
ticism. fiis fundamental conception of faith 
differs in nothing from that of the other NT 
writers ; with him, too, it is a trustful appropria- 
tion of Christ and surrender of self to II is salva- 
tion. Eternal life lias been manifested by Christ 
(Jn 1^, 1 Jn 1^* ^ 5^^), and he, and he only, who has 
the Son has the life (1 Jn 5^). But in the conflict 


in which he was engaged he reciuired to^throw the 
strongest emphasis possible upon the immediate 
entrance of believers into this life. This insistence 
had manifold applications to the circumstances of 
his readers, it had, for example, a negative 
application to the antinomian tendency of Gnostic 
teaching, which John does not fail to press (1 Jn 

24* 15 S^) ; ‘ whosoever believeth that J esus is 
the Christ is begotten of God’ (1 Jn 5^), and 
‘whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin 
(1 Jn 3®). It had also a positive application to 
their own encouragement: the simple believer 
was placed on a plane of life bo which no know- 
ledge could attain; the new life received hy faith 
gave the victory over the world ; and J ohn boldly 
challenges experience to point to any who have 
overcome the world but he that believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God (1 Jn 5^*®). Accordingly, it is 
characteristic of John to announce that ‘he that 
believeth hath eternal life’ (Jn3 5 6 1 Jn 

314. 18 511. 12. 18)^ He even declares the purpose of 
Kift writing to be, in the Gospel, that his readers 
‘ may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that, believing, they may have life in 
his name’ (20®^); and in the First Epistle, ^at 
they that believe in the name of the Son of God 
‘mav know that they Aave eternal life’ (1 Jn 5'®). 

Ill The Biblical Conception op Faith.— 
By means of the ■ ' ' ” 'ediated diversity 

of emphasis of ‘ • on the several 

aspects of faith, the outlines of the biblical con- 
<‘i of thrown into very high relief. 

G- V7' ’ naturQ we have what is almost 
;! foriM.ij il(*. ’!■ ‘)M in the description of it as an 
‘assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen’ (He 11^). It obviously contains 
in it, therefore, an element of knowledge (He 11®), 
and it as obviously issues in conduct (He 11®, 
ef, 5®, 1 P 1®®). But it consists neither in assent 
nor in obedience, but in a reliant trust in the 
invisible Author of all good (He in which the 
mind is set upon the things that are above and 
not ou the things that are upon the earth (Col 3®, 
cf. 2 Co Mt 6®® 16®®). The examples cited in 
He 11 are themselves enough to show that the 
faith there commended ^ is not a mere belief in 
(iod’s existence and i'i-lh’C and lio--. or credit- 
ing of His word o hi i>iii a practical 

counting of Him ij.iiLiul ;!!',, trust so 

profound that no trial can shake it (11®®), and so 
absolute that it survives the loss of even its own 
pledge (IP^). So little is faith in its biblical con- 
ception merely a conviction of the understand- 
ing, that, when that is called faith, the true idea 
of faith needs to be built up above this word 
(Ja 2^^')* It 1® ^ movement of the whole inner 
man (Ho 10®* and is set in contrast with an 
unbelief that is akin, not to ignorance but to 
disobedience (He 3^®* Jn 3®®, Ho 11®®* 15®^, 

1 Th P, He 46* 1 P P- 8 31* 4^8, Ac 14®* i 19®). 

and that grows out of, not lack of information, 
but that aversion of the heart from God (He 3^®) 
which takes plea^'iiio im ■.I'lTi.jMiotr.i-i'.O'"- (2 Th 2^®), 
and is so unspari ’giv l)y <h.» Lord (Jn 3^® 

544347102®). In the hroM.Js of its it is thus 
tlie going out of the heart from itself and its 
lesting on God in confident trust for all good. 
But the scriptural revelation has to do with, and 
is directed to the needs of, not man in the 
abstract, but sinful man ; and for sinful man tliis 
hearty reliance on God necessarily becomes humble 
trust in Him for the fundamental need of the 
sinner — ^forgiveness of sins and reception into 
favour. In response to the revelations of His 
grace and the provisions of His mercy, it commita 
itself without reserve and with abnegation of all 
self-dependencG, to Him as its sole and sufficient 
Saviour, and thus, in one act, empties itself of all 
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claim on God and casts itself upon His grace alone 
for salvation. 

It is, accordingly, solely from its object that faith 
derives its value. This object* . *'* ^ \ 

of grace, whether conceived of ^ ' 

of all life, light, and blessing, on whom man in 
his creaturely weakness is entirely dependent, or, 
whenever sin and the eternal welfare of the soul 
are m view, as the Author of salvation in whom 
alone the hope of unworthjr man can be placed. 
This one object of saving faith never varies from 
the beginning to the end of the scriptural revela- 
tion; though, ratural’y, there is an immense 
difference hetwecr caiTcr and later stages in 
fulness of knowledge as to the nature of the 
redemptive work by which the salvation intrusted 
to God shall be accomplished ; and as naturally 
there occurs a very great variety of forms of state- 
ment in which trust in the God of salvation re- 
ceives exuro-i-Ion. Already, however, at the gate 
of Eden, tlie God in whom the trust of our first 
parents is reposed is the God of t’ 
promise of the retrieval of the injury 
the : ,i»,'d from that hegmnmg of know- 
ledge l1‘o IS steady, until, what is implied 

in r ‘ ^ |■.■"‘Lise having become express in 

the I ' .'<i '^ork of rodoTription, the trust of 

sinn< ■ I S; ' . 1> placed i” ilie 'lod who was in 

Christ reconciling' the world unto Himself (2 Co 
5 ^^). Such a faith, again, could not fail to em- 
brace with humble confidence all the gracious 
promises of the^ God of salvation, from which 
indeed it draws its life and strength ; nor could it 
fail to lay hold with strong conviction on all those 
revealed truths ^ ‘ TT* ' h constitute, 

indeed, in the ■ * in which it 

has been called upon to persist Uiroiighout the 
ages, the very grounds in view of wlneh it has 
been able to rest upon Him with steadfast trust. 
These truths, in which the * GospeP or [.hj^l-ll*’ 
to God’s people has been from tim.o to i r c 
embodied, run all the w^ from such simple facts 
as that it was the very God of their fathers that 
had appeared unto Moses for their deliverance 
(Ex 4 ®), to such stupoM'loU' fact-. ]yi*ig i ! Co* root 
of the very work of siU a J om o I f, a- . i. i 'ii'* i- 
the Christ, the Son of God sent of God to save the 
world (Jn 6 ^ 8 ^ ^ w 20 ^\ 1 Jn 

6“), that God has raised Him from the dead (Ko 
10 ®, 1 Th 4 ^^), and that as His children we shall live 
with Him (Ro 6®). But in believing this variouslv 
presented Gospel, faith has ever terminated with 
trustful reliance, not on the promise but on the 
Promiser, — ^not on the propositions which declare 
God’s grace and willingness to save, or Christ’s 
divine nature and power, or the reality and perfec- 
tion of His saving v oik, but on the Saviour upon 
whom, becau^se of tlie&c great fact^, it could secxurely 
rest as on One able to save to the uttermost. J esus 
Christ, God the Redeemer, is accordingly the one 
object of saving faith, presented to its embrace 
at first implicitly and in promise, and ever more 
and more openly until at last it is entirely explicit 
and we read that ‘a man is not justified save 
tlurough faith in Jesus Christ’ (Gal 2*®}. If, with 
even greater explicitness still, faith is sometimes 
said to rest upon some element in the savii^ work of 
Christ, as, for e\umi*h‘. upon TIP blood or ITIs i ight- 
eousness (Ro 3-’', 2 1 ol)\ lously such a *-ingliijg 

out of thevery thing in U i" wc k on vi li ich f»i th > n ke- 
hold, in no Avay derogates from its repose upon Him, 
and Him only, as the sole and sufficient Saviour. 

The saving power of faith resides thus not m 
itself, but in the Almighty Saviour on whom it 
rests. It is never on account of its formal nature 
as a psychic act that faith is conceived in Scripture 
to be saving, — as if this frame of mind or attitude 
of heart were itself a virtue with claims on God 


for reward, or at least especially pleasing to Him 
(either in its nature ox as an act of obedience) and 
thus predisposing Him to favour, or as if it brought 
the soul into an attitude of ’i ^ or of sym- 

pathy with God, or opened a ( ' </ ",,1 communi- 
cation from Him. It is not faith that saves, but 
faith in Jesus Christ : faith in any other saviour, or 
in this or that philosophy or human conceit (Col 
2^®- 1®, 1 Ti 4 ^), or in any other gospel than that 
of Jesus Christ and Him as crucified (Gal 1®*®;., 
brings not salvation but a curse. It is not, strictly 
speaking, even faith in Christ that saves, hut 
Christ that saves through faith. The saving 
power resides exclusively, not in the act of faith 
or the attitude of faith or the nature of faith, 
hut in the object of faith ; and in this the whole 
biblical representation centres, so that we could 
not more radically misconceive it than by trans- 
ferring to faith even the smallest fraction of that 
saving energy which is attributed m the Scrip- 
tures solely to^ Christ Himself, Tlii*- purciy 
mediatory function of faith is very clc'uJy nul - 
cated in the regimens in which it stands, which 
w *' ess simple i*'- -u'k" h - w It is 

!iio-i joined to I - v - 'li j - \ ''ative of 

means or instrument (Ac 15 ® 26 ^®, Ro 4 ^ 5® IF®, 
2 Co 1 ^, He 11 ®* ^* ®* 21. S3. S4 [[ 27. 28. 2&. .50. 

; and the relationship intended is further ex- 
plained by the use to express it of thi n -i "u- I ‘i» •- 
(Ro F7 17 32G. 30 416. 16 51 930.32 106 ; j‘-; 

37. 8. 9. 11. 12. 27 . 28 58^ 1 Ti 15, He 10 ®®, Ja 2 ^) and Sed 
(with Iho gei lit never with the accusative, Ro 3®®* 
25 * 3 ®, 2 Co os Gal 2 ^® 26 37^ 2 Ti He 6^® 1123. 

1 P 1®), — the fundamental idea of the former con- 
struction being that of so;. (0 o iglii «-‘d of the 
latter that of mediation t* r • * . - P n : i n ■ • 1 l ; J j i \ , though 
they are used i r I:i the same context, appar- 
ently with no i»’- *11*1 *0’' of meaning (Ro 325.26.30^ 
Gal 2 ^®). It is not necessary to discover an essen- 
tially different implication in the exceptional usage 
of the ■ ' * . M (Ac 3 ^®, Ph 3 ®) and /card (He 

11^* . ■ . n this connexion : M is appar- 

ently to be taken in a quasi- temporal sense, ^on 
faith,’ giving the occasion of the divine act, and 
Kard very similarly in the sense of ('1*1. 'on ..*,*,11 ly. 
^in conformity with faith.’ Not iiiirequentiy we 
meet also with a construction with the preposition 
iif which properly designates the ^here, but which 
in passages like Gal 2 -^, Col 2^, 2 Th 2"'® appi ar-> to 
pass over into the conception of jnstruine'iialiry. 

So little indeed is faith conceived as containing 
in itself the energy or ground of salvation, tliat it 
is consistently represented as, in its origin, itself 
a gratuity from God in the prosecution of His 
saving work. It comes, not of one’s own strength 
o: \ h I lie. bill willy to those who are chosen of God 
I'u 11- !(< p'loii (2 Th 2 ^®), and hence is His gift 
0-’, vf 2" Ph 1®®). through Christ (Ac 3 ^®, 
Ph 12®, 1 P 121, cf. He 122 ), (2 418^ 

Gal 5 ®), by means of the preached woid (Ro 10^^, 
Gal 3 ®* ®) j and as it is thus obtained from God 
(2P l\ Jude 1 P thanks are to be returned 
to God for it (Col 2 Th 1®). Thus, even here all 
boasting is excluded, and salvation is conceived in 
all its elements as the pure product of unalloye<l 
grace, issuing not from, but m, good works (Epli 
2 ®“^). The ^aee of faith in the process of salva- 
tion, as biblically conceived, could scarcely, there- 
fore, be better described than by the use of the 
scholastic term ^ instrumental cause.’ Not in one 
portion of the Scriptures alone, but throrighorl 
their whole extent, it is conceived as a boon fi 0111 
above which comes to men, no doubt through the 
channels of their own activities, but not as if it 
were an effect of their energies, but rather, as it 
has been finely phiased, as a gift which God lays 
in the lap of the soul. ‘With the heart,’ indeed, 
‘ man believeth unto righteousness ’ ; but this be* 
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lieving does not arise of itself out of any heart 
indifferently {Mt IS^), nor is it mounded in the 
heart’ ■v-*, |i<)i ,jr'e; it is grounded rather in the 
freeh ’/"g of God, and comes to man 

as a benefaction out of heaven. 

The effects of faith, not Lei . g Lh^imn'cc’ . .o pro- 
duct of faith itself hut of that energy of God 
which was exhibited in raising Jesus from the 
dead and on which dependence is now placed for 
raising us with Him into newness of life (Col 
2 ^-), would seem to depend directly only on the 
fact of faith, leaving questions of its strength, 
quality, and the like more or less to one side. 
We find a proportion, indeed, suggested between 
faith and its efiects (Mt 9^ 8 ^®, cf. 8 ^® 15^® 17^, 
Lk 7® 17®). Certainly there is a fatal doubt, 
which vitiates with its douhle-mindedness every 
approach to God (Ja i®“®, cf. 4®, Mt 21 ‘^h Mk 11 ^^, 
Eo 4^® 14^5 Jude ®“). But Jesus deals with notable 
tenderness wfitli those of ‘little faith,’ and His 
apostles imitated Him in this (Mt ^ 14®^ 16® 
Lk 122®, Mk 924 175 ^ Eo 1 Co 8 b 

and see Eocbt). The efiects of faith may possibly 
vary also with the end for which the trust is exer- 
cised (cf. Mk 10 ®^ 'im with Gal 2 ^® iiricrreij- 

aajx€v Iva dtKaiojdiaptey), But he wdio humbly but 
confidently casts himself on the God of salvation 
has the assurance that he shall not be put to 
shame (Eo 9®®), but shall receive the end of 
his faith, even the salvation of his soul (1 P F). 
This salvation is no doubt, in its idea, received all 
at once (Jn 3®®, 1 Jn 5^); but it is in its very 
nature a process, and its stages come, each in its 
order. First of all, the believer, renouncing by 
the very act of faith his own ' h* 

is out of the law, receives 
which is through faith in Christ, the ?I; 
which is from God on faith’ (Ph 3b < i. Ifo Jh'-.j • 
980 IQS. 10 ^ 2 Qo Gal 5®, He IF, 2 P V), On the 
ground of this righteousness, which in its origin is 
the ‘ righteous act ’ of Christ, constituted by His 
‘ obedience ’ (Ro 5^®* and comes to the believer as 

a ‘gift* (Ro being reckoned to him apart from 
works (Ro 4®), he that believes in Christ is justified 
in God’s sight, received into His favour, and made 
the recipient of the Holy Spirit (Jn 7®^, cf, Ac 5®*), 
by whose indwelling men are constituted the sons I 
ox God (Eo 8 ^®]. And if children, then are they heirs 
(Eo 8 ^^), assured of an incorruptible, unaefiled, 
and unfading inheritance, reserved in heaven for 
them; and meanwhile they are guarded by the 
power of God through faith unto this gloriously 
complete salvation (1 P Thus, U 10 ugh lI'Vj j 

immediate effect of faith is only to make the 1 
believer possessor before the Judgment-seat of God i 
of the alien rightcousTU)**-^ wrought out by Christ, 
through ibis one ei'ibct it draws in its iraiu tlsc whole 
of saving acts of God, and of saviiig effects 
on the soul. ^ Being justified by faith, the enmity 
which has existed between the sinner and God has 
been abolished, and he has been introduced into 
the very family of God, and made sharer in all the 
blessing of His house (Eph 2 ^®^). Being justified 
by faith, he has peace with God, and rejoices in 
the hope of ^ the glory of God, and is enabled to 
meet the ^trials of life, not merely with patience 
but with foy (Ro 5“*)* Being justified by Xaith, he 
has already working within him the life which the 
Son has brought into the world, and by which, 
thiough the operations of the Spirit which those 
who believe in Him receive (Jn 7®®), he is enabled 
to overcome the world lying in the evil one, and, 
kept by God from the evil one, to sin not (1 Jn 5 ^). 
In a word, because we are justified by faith, we 
are, through faith, endowed with all the privileges 
and supplied with aU the ^ces of the children of 
(3od. (See further the articles on the several stages 
of the saving process.) 


LiTERATtTRB. — Schlattcr, DerG^awbeimJ/'T (includes a section 
on ‘ Per Glaube vor Jesus ’) is the most comprehensive work on 
the bibhcal idea of faith Tnc ^rcncicd subject also treated hy 
Lutz, Btlflische Doginatik, ‘ill, U Sc-j;ihz, « <’ 

dem Glauben im A. u. NT’ (mJJDTh, 1862, 

Schnftbeivets, 1. S81; Riehm, Lehrbr d. ' 

Cremer, Bib. TkeoL Lex. s. ar/<rT;f, arir-rew ; Hatch, msays in 
Biblical Greek, S3. For OT, cf. the relevant sections in the 
treatises on 0 / .* /• 0 ;» ■ 'y those of Oehler, H. Schulta, 

Eiehm, Dillmann ; ana the commentaries on the passages, 
especially Delitzsch on Genesis and Habakkuk. For NT, cf. 
Huther, und sritrrfytt* im NT* (in JBJDTh, 1872, p. 132), 
and the relevant sections in the general treatises on yx* 
Theology, especially those of Neander (Fjlanzmg, etc), 
Schmid, Reuss, Weiss, Beyschlag, Holtzmarm, and in the 
treatises on the theology of the several NT wnters, such as 
Wendt, r. " : . ■ " T' * ' ^ehrbegr.; 

Pfleider. ^ : . Lipsma, 

r ^ •' ’ i 


< . K ' ' / . . - / ' I ■■ 

Lekrbegr. “ " . 'ie Johan. Theologie’ (in 

trage zur ■ . i. 56); Kostlm, Lehrbegr, 

Joh 4 inn.; * / vens. The 

Johannine , -■ < • 1 ’ '/•i.” h“iii '# : also such. 

■j »ii .-"'' 1 . ■■ as Ruckert on Romans ; banday - Headlam on 
ilor'tj.j.; ..ghtfoot on Galatians; Haupt on IJohn, Mayor 
on James; Spitta on James. The who’ 
i \ .... ... ■ - .lewed in De Moor, 

. 1 .' • / • » <’o J . . IV. 287 f, ; cf. al's'i Jo^n Ba” .1 Treatise 
of Faith (3rd ed. London, 1637), i- iw > •, h'*T Glauhe, 

sein Wesen, Gmnd wnd Gegenstaind (1889), and Der Qlaube und 
fnne Bpiieotur-} fu) T t ■ , i . ... - Eoir 

fro'i.e ! u^rps **- '1 '■.<)•■!■ ' - i ' , . . '6 von 

<J y .x'\ dll’ 'll den Glauben in der alten Ehrche* (m 

Z>ttifhrrd / ib r/ u Kirche, 1895, p. 88); B. Konig, Ler 
Glaufjemaet des Christen (1891); and for a general survey, 
Cunningham, Historical Theology, ii. pp. 66 ff. 

B. B. Warfield. 

FAITHLESS occurs only Mt Mk 91 ®, Lk 9^?, 
Jn20^, and always in the sense of ‘unbelieving* 
(diria-Tos). So Shaks. describes Shylock {Mer. of 
Yen. II. iv. 37) as ‘a faithless Jew,’ i.e. not 
•• hut ‘infidel,’ an unbeliever in 

1 ‘ " J. Hastings. 

FALCON.— RY tr. of Lv Lt 14^ 

(AV ‘kite’), Job 28"^ (AV ‘vulture’). See Gledb, 
Hawk, Kite, Vultitrb. G. B. Post. 

FALL. — ^In the sense of happen^ ‘ fall ’ is both a 
Heb. and an Eng. idiom. It occurs Eu 3^® ‘Sit 
stni, my daughter, until thou Icnow how the 
matter will fall ’ ; and 2 Es 13®® ‘ such things aa 
fall in their seasons.’ Cf. Mt 18^, Wyc. ‘ if it fall 
that he find it,’ and Shaks. Jul. Cm, ill. i. 243 — 

* I know not what may fall ; I like it not.* 

Fall away is used in two senses. 1. To lose a 
position of goodness or of grace. The Greek is 
either diptaTrjfu^ Sir 16^ ‘the old giants who fell 
away in the strength of their foolishness’ (EV 
‘revolted’), Lk 8^® ‘in time of temptation fall 
away’; or xapaTiTrrw which occurs in the LXX of 
Est ff®, Wis 6® 122, Ezk 15® 20^ 22^, and 

2 Mac 104 |-^j^ jjq Qfs € 

possible for those who were once enlightened ... , 

if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 1 
repentance,’ where the meaning is more than is | 
found in the LXX, not merely falling into grievous 
sin, but renouncing the faith of Christ wholly (see 
Davidson, in loo.). ‘A falling away’ (RV ‘the 
fr.’I'-ng nv-ay is the Eng. tr, of ri dTroaraatay 2 Th 2®, 
oil winch Vco Man of Sin. 2. To ‘fall away 
to,’ varied with ‘fall to,’ or ‘fall unto’ (2 K 7^ 
‘let us fall unto the host of the Syrians’), is to 
desert to an enemy. It is again both a Heb. and 
an Eng. idiom. See 2 K 25^^= Jer 52i®, 1 Ch 12i® 

Jer 21'-* 37 J®’ ^4 38*^® 39®, as well as 1 S 29®, where the 
Heb. (if or is added after LXX wp6s fie) is 
the same, always some part of to fall. Fot 
the Eng. cf. Shaks. Henry VIII. II. i. 129 — 

‘Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub m your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye.* 
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Agaiiij Renry VIII. m. iii. 209— 

‘ And as for Clarence, as my letters tell me, 

He’s very likely now to fall from him ’ 

J. Hastings. 

FALL (trapdTrrcaf^af a word used of Adam’s trans- 
gression in Wis 10^ though not restricted to this 
anywhere in OT or NT).— Few chapters of the 
Bible have affected religious speculation more 
continuously and more deeply than the chapter 
which records the ' ’.-i*' and the weakness 
of primeval man. . ■ e out of place here 

to discuss all the topics which arise out of Gn 3, as 
to do so would be to "write a treatise on Christian 
Theology, We can only consider —{i. ) the character 
of the record, and its relation to other accounts of 
man’s primitive state, which have come down to 
us from early times ; (ii.) the influence of the story 
of Paradise and the Fall upon Hebrew belief as to 
man’s destiny and his condition in the sight of 
God ; (iii.) the inferences dra-vm by the NT writers, 
and notably by St. Paul, from the story of Adam’s 
sin, read in the light of Christ’s redemption It 
will be impossible to give more than the briefest 
summary (iv.) of the interpretations of St Paul’s 
doctrine of the Fall which have most widely 
affected Christian thought ; hut something must 
he said, in conclusion, (v.) of the bearing of modern 
theories of the origin and development of man 
upon the general doctrine of the Fall explained 
in Scripture and received by the Church. 

i. We briefly recapitulate the leading points of 
the narrative in Gn 2^-3, which forms the first 
section in Gn incorporated from the source de- 
scribed by critics as the Prophetical Code (J). 
Adam and Eve, the parents of the human family, 
are represented as living in innocence and peace m 
a fair garden where sin had not entered, and where 
death had no power, for in its midst stood the Tree 
of Life, of which they were permitted freely to 
eat. The fruit of one tree alone, the Tree of the 
ku(u\ lodge of good and evil, was forbidden to 
them ; and death was declared to be the penalty 
of disobedience. But their happy condition of 
purity and of fellowship with God did not remain 
undisturbed. The serpent seduced the woman 
to disobey the divine command; she, in turn, 
tempted her husband to his fall. And then 
came upon the guilty pair the consciousness of 
sin and the fear of the divine wrath, which they 
vainly tried to evade by excuses for their fault. 
The voice of God is heard, pronouncing a curse 
upon the .-eipcnt, and deolaiingii perpetual strife 
betwoon it and nunikind: tlie tmjiu and the woman, 
for their sin, are for ever subjected to pain in the 
fulfilment of their destiny, the woman in her 
childhearing, the man in his daily labour for daily 
bread. They are both expelled from Eden, and 
the Cherubim guard its gates against ihcm, lest, 
eating of the tree of life, they sluhild live for ever. 
The picture, however, is lightened by one ray of 
hope ; for the seed of the serpent shall not finally 
revail over the seed of the woman. 'It shall 
ruise thy head,’ though 'thou shalt bruise his 
heel.’ 

Traditions of a state of primeval innocence, of 
man’s fall from his pristine purity, and of the 
consequent entrance oi death into the world, have, 
it i^ said, been gathered by travellers from races 
far removed from Hebrew literature or its sources.* 
Striking parallels to Gn 3 are to be found in the 
Zoroastrian legends as to the heglnning of man’s 
career. Yima, the first man, is said to have passed 
his day*- in a primeval paradise. But after a time 
he committed sin, vas cast out of Paradise, and 
delivereffiip serpent (identified with an evil 

spirit), vmo finally brought about his death. A 

See Baring Gould’s Legends ef OT CkaraoterSt i. 26-39, and 
fcke refereitces there giveiL 


later version of the story is told in connexion 
with the first pair Masha and Mashydna. The 
lying spirit grew bold, and, himself a 

second time, brought them ir'V.iL-, v. I’ich they ate. 
As a punishment, of the hundred [iiivUego tlioy 
formerly enjoyed only one was 
Few of the parallel stories that are adduced are, 
however, so exactly recorded as these ,* and we are 
inclined to believe that the similarities to the 
Bible narrative are often overstated. The fact 
that many people in many lands have sought to 
explain the existing disoiders in the world as the 
consequence of man’s lapse from r ■ ' ''' »*<> i<]'' 

is deeply .iut, ; nd we ''ii.'l :(..■> .o i. 

again. Bu. i-'c do.-i'I- of the legends in which 
such belief is embodied are not, as a rule, interest- 
ing save to the curious student of folk-lore, and 
they throw little light upon Scripture. It is to 
Assyria and the East that we naturally look for 
illumination. And it has been pointed out that 
the mythology of Babylonia and Assyria presents 
some curious parallels to the story of the serpent 
in the garden of which we read in Gn 3. On 
Assyrian inscriptions are found the names Diglat= 
Hiddekel, and Euphrates, in connexion with 

the word Idinu or 'field,’ which is identified with 
Eden. Coniferous sacred trees appear frequently 
on \ - reliefs and Bab. representations of 

a ■ ■ ! . character. On a Bab. stone cyliu- 

d( \ II M ii ‘ British Museum, two' . \7, 

aro depicted with a serpent behind : ' ■ • 

their hands stretched out towards 
hangs fre- r i ‘ ‘ And the serpent 

figure is •■■■■ . : ■ . of the Chaldsean 

tablets in which the evil serpent, Tiamat, is over- 
thrown by Merodach. (See Cosmogony, p. 505.) 
If the third Creation Tablet were not so ex- 
tremely difficult to decipher as it is reported 
to be ^ps’^tly in consequence of its fragmentary 
1 . is probable that we should be able 
to trace in the story which it leeords even more 
striking similarities to the Scripture narrative. 
But Oriental scholars are not as yet entirely in 
agreement as to the translation of some of the 
more interesting portions of it ; and the inferences 
that may be deiived from the passage now to be 
cited must therefore he regarded as somewhat 
uncertain. The following is the rendering of 
Boscawen $ ; — 

‘In sin one with the other in compact joins, 

T <* ■ ! <1 «. ' ■ 1 ejen of the God, 

‘ ;i . . c;. . I I .itwo; 

Jl^ si a’lv they (lcs1-n>\ od ; 

'Iiw pweer j.Moe wh'cii iMj-ir- s the body. 

Great is their sin. Themselves they exalted ; 

To Merodach their Redeemer he appointed their fate.’ 

If this translation be trustworthy, we have 
here something very like the biblical stoiy of the 
forbidden fruit ; but the rendering given by 
Pinches differs in some significant particmars. W*e 
recall, for our warning, that an inscription inter- 
preted by Geo. Smith as a Bab. version of the 
sto:^ of tne Fall turned out, when closely examined 
by (Jppert, to be a hymn to the Creator,§ Making 
all due allowances, however, for imcertainty of 
translation, it seems probable, when we bear in 
mind the affinity of the earlier Creation Tablets to 
Gn 1, as well as the other points of contact with 

* Compare Iiononna' t, Ilistt'ire Ann<>nne de TOrf/’tif, i 30 ff. 

t Thvro IS a ph iTo';raj)h of r'.ss in Bo^cawoii’s Di M nn i the 
Mo7vumoniB, p Ii is to be home in mind that there is 
nothing to surest that the figures are not both males. And, 
as Schrader (AArSp 37) yo mi=. oot. a specific feature of the 
Bdilo narrative, viz. that the woman gave the fruit to the man, 

■ •• ‘ d. 

: /i.’^ t and Oriental Record^ iv, 261. Another trans- 
lalKui by Pmchcb is giv’on at pi'"’ 

' ()5, 101 , ar.dDaM*-, ? i ' / ' ■ 

I p 65, who questions the accuracy of Boscawen’s rendering, and 
urges that we have here no tme parallel to the Genesis narrative 
I § See, tor origmal, Delitzsch, Assy^nsche Lesestuckd^^ p. 91. 
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the story of Eden to 'which -we have adverted, 
that a le^^end of the fall of man, resembling in 
external features the account of Gn 3, was wudely 
spread in " " ■ i . . Indeed, in another pas- 

sage cited Dyiioscawen we r"' " 
of the victory over the serpenr oi Gn 3^'' — 

‘’namat, whom he had bound, then turned backward ; 

So T> ■' * '■ « o': 

^ '■ 

}'i !'-» ’* J,. /I .'■ ( I ' ‘ ^ I . ; 

The north wind bore it away to secret places.' ■* 

There Is nothing to surpr'-c -c-,'«=o:; or tc CTrihsirrass 
faith in the fact — it be a fact — that traditional 
beliefs about the origins of human history should 
have been utilized ir. ri :> r''"'' 1 ^onu by the com- 

E iler of the Pent, (,r n p L' ) the Prophetical 
!ode. It must be remembered that the period 
with which we are dealing is strictly {>•'■■. 

and also that legendary history is not —ii 
false or misleading, the truly remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that the early narratives in Gn are 
free from the extravagant and grotesque mytho-' 
logical accretions which f -ly g<«ther round 

ancient beliefs among pri'uiiiv-o pe oples ; and that 
every touch in these narratives as we have them 
conveys a deep religious truth. The ‘inspiration 
of selection ^ is a phenomenon which every candid 
student of Scripture must rccoyiiizo ; and nowhere 
is its presence more tijun in the first 

'pages of OT, which present the early history of 
man in a form that can be understood by the 
simplest, and yet may be studied with spiritual 
benefit by the wisest of mankind. 

We believe, then, that we have in the biblical 
record of the Fall a purified form of legendary 
narrative concerning nian^s early history which had 
wide currency among Semitic peoples. In an un- 
critical age it was interpreted literally, and it has 
been counted historical for many generations by 
the majority of those, whether Jews or Christians, 
who accept the authority of the OT. But another 
method of interpret at; or, 'xiz. tiKj i‘Pjgo u.:l li; - 
had inanv adlieronis. of JicuunJ (,i 'bo 

Fall, Philo asserts : Icrrt dk ravra oi5 TrXdiximra fii^dcov, 
ots rbiconjrLKdvKal (ro(f>L(mKdv dXXd detypara 

rdviav SXktjyopicLv TapaKa\odvr€i}v Karb. rds brouocojy 
dxa5(5<rets (De mundi opificio, § 56], i.e, * These things 
are not mere fabulous myths, but rather types 
shadowing forth some allegorical truth.’ And, | 
accordingly, he explains that Adam represents the i 
rational and Eve the sensuous part of man, the 
serpent being the symbol of pleasure. The Chris- ! 
tian teachers of Alexandria, Clement and Origen, 
favoured this allegorical mode of in^:’'prc!at!oM : | 
but Tertullian and Irenaeus defen-b-d iho li. j 
truth of the narrative, as also did Ai^gustine, who 
did not, however, reject the typical significance | 
of OT history; and through the scholastic philo- 
sophy it passed into the dogmatic theology of the 
Reformation. But the opinion that, however the 
story was intended to be taken by the compiler 
of the Bk. of Genesis, it might be inter[)ieted as 
a parable of spiritual truth, aas been d ..fended by 
great names in every age of the Church. t 
There are, then, these several methods of inter- 
pretation — (1) that the narrative of the Fall is 
literal history ; (2) that it is a legend, which con- 
veys truth under myiliological dSguise; (3) that 
it is, and wus only intended to he, an allegory. 
The first and third" can hardly be adopted in the 
present condition of exegesis, and it is probable 
that the second view of the narrative is that which 
is now most generally accepted by those who have 
studied the suoj(‘<;L. That the biblical form of the 
legend .should rt'pref-ent the facts as they actually 

* mMa iMidf thi» Monuivtmta, p DO. 

t an 'uoroi:: 114; ziotc in Ooleridgre's ‘d.ids to Refiectum, p, 
j.7i (ed. Bohn). 


took place more closely than the parallel stories 
which have been collected iiora the literature ot 
the ancient world, is not 1- to any believer 

in the unique character of oenpture ; but it is not 
to be forgotten that it is the great religious truths 
which underlie the narrative^that are of real im- 
portance, and these are brought out in the Bk. of 
Genesis in a quite unique fashion. 

ii. The allusions in OT to the story of Gn 3 are 
few and uncertain. If the rendering of the BV 
may be pressed, there are indeed two undoubted 
references to the Fall, viz., ‘If like Adam I covered 
my transgressions ’ (Job 31*®), and, ‘But they like 
Adam have transgressed the covenant’ (Hos 6^). 
But it seems that, at least in the former passage, 
should be rendered ‘after the manner of men,’ 
and this rendering would also be admissible in Hos 
6"^ ; so that we have to look elsewhere for allusions 
to the Paradise narrative on which stress may be 
laid. The ‘garden of Eden’ is mentipned several 
times by the prophets of the Captivity (Ezk 28^^ 
31^ Is 5P, cf. J1 2*) ; and the Bk. of Proverbs 

j ‘ mentions a ‘tree of life’ (see esp. 

F; 3 ■ Ps 90® and Ec 12^ have been supposed 

to take up the ‘ G 3^®. It is possible 

also that we ha^ . ■ of the curse upon 

^ the serpent (Gn 3^^) in Mic 71? ‘ T” ^ the 

! dust like a serpent,’ and in Is 05"“ * Lust shall be 
the serpent’s meat,’ though the laMoi p. ' may 
be derived from IVEicah. The 1 of a 

personal tempter of mankind appears in the story 
of Job and also in 1 Ch 21^ (see also Zee 3^) ; but it 
is not until a later period that we come upon any 
of ‘Satan’ or the ‘Adversary’ 

‘ the first trace of such being 
Wis 2^. Cf. also Rev 12^ and Ro 16^® ‘ The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly,’ 
which manifestly has reference to Gn 3^®.* 

So far, then, as the language^ of OT is con- 
cerned, we have not convincing evidence that the 
story of the Fall as given iri Gn 3 was much in the 
thoughts of the sacred writers. But were we to 
conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of a Fall 
formed no part of their religious beliefs, we should 
be seriously mistaken. If there is one idea which is 
throughout conspicuous in OT, it is the idea of sin. 
No other nation of antiquity was possessed with so 
intense a consciousness of the wickedness of man- 
kind, and of the sin of man as^ an offence against 
God. ‘ Behold, I vra s -.liapJ cn i n iniq iil 1 y ; and in sin 
did my mother coucelvc rie’ (P.-i ‘There is 

none that doeth good, no, not one ’ (Ps 14®). These 
and many similar passages express the abiding 
sense of the Hebrew race, that man, as he is, is not 
in the condition which his Creator purposed for 
him. The contrast between such a conception of 
man and that, e.y., present to the mind of a Greek, 
who viewed man as in his normal, healthy state, is 
only to be accounted for by a belief such as that 
which is presupposed and taught in the story of 
the Fall. 

That this belief was, as a matter of fact, defi- 
nitely, if not consistently, connected with the 
Paradise narrative in the later ages of Hebrew 
national life, is proved by the testimony of the 
books called Apocrypha and the literature of the 
Roman period. This testimony is so important 
that it will be well to present it in some detail. 

{a) It is unnecessaiy to multiply passages which 
speak of the depravit^j of human nature; but 
2 Es 4^^ ‘ How can he that is already Avorn out 
with the corrupted world understand Incoriuption? ’ 
LS significant. Cf. also 2Es 7®®. 

{b) This depravity was traced to Adam’s fall. 
The classical passage is 2 Es 3^^* The seer has 

* It may be observed that the temptation ol the Second Adaw 
by the devil (Mt 4, Lk 4) exv^’^ias beyond doubt who was p ider 
stood by the serpent which 'tempted the first Adam. 
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been " \ ' ^ tlie creation of Adam, his dwell- 
ing r* ; , the one commandment which he 

“lar i, and the consequent entrance of 
doj*.': i’l'v • world. He goes on; ‘For the 
first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed, 
and was overcome ; and not he only^ but all they 
also that are bom of him. Thus disease was made 
permanent ; and the law was in the heart of the 
peop? '■ i 'i he wickedness of the root; so 

the . oc. j, "ji ' away, and that which was 
wicked abode still’ Again; ‘A grain of evil 
seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
‘ ■ i how mudh wickedness hath it 
. unto this time ! ’ (2 Es And 
“ thou Adam, what hast thou done? 

for though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen on thee alone, hut npon all of us that come 
of thee ’ (2 Es 7^^®). In this late hook are recog- 
nized the moral conseq^ucnces of Adam’s sin ; in 
the much earlier work of Ben-Sira there is an 
allnsion to the curse of Gn 3^® ‘ Great travail is 
created for every man, and a heavy yoke is upon 
the sons of Adam ’ (Sir 40^). 

(c) That sin came thi fhc woman is ex- 
plicitly stated in Sir 'S. ' •i’l-'’''* a woman was 
the beginning of sin, and because of her we all 
die.’ 

{d) That man’s seduction was due to the serpent, 
now for the first tune in Jewish literature identi- 
fied with Satan, is alluded to in Wis 2^ ‘ By the 
envy of the devil death entered into the world.’ 

(e) The connexion between death and sin is not 
so clearly conceived, and there was, r; 
no consistent doctrine on the subject;" b.u il'c 
generally ()re\ ;rii' g view seems to have been that 
of 2 Es 3' ‘ Ct'Io him thou gavest thy one com- 
mandment ; which he tiansgressed, and imme- 
diately thou appointedst death for him and in 
his generations.’ Cf. also Wis 2^^, Sir 25^^. The 
same view is found in the Aj/onalvpse of Baruch 
(xvii. 3, xxiii. 4) and in the Book of Enoch 
(xcviii. 4). 

(/) Side by side with passages such as these we 
have others not less significant, which assert the 
personal of the sinner. E,g* ‘They 

that -ibabiw'd ! li ; * \ did evil, in all things doing 
as Aaam and ah his generations had done: for 
they also hare a wicked heart’ {2Es 3“). Cf. also 
2 Es 8®^ and 9^^ and, above all, Apoc. Baruch 
liv. 19: ‘Non est ergo Adam cansa, nisi animse 
snm tantum; nos uero unusquisque fuit animm 
snae Adam.’ 

It might be urged that 2 Es is a very late book, 
perhaps belonging to Christian times ; but, at all 
events, that the author of the chapters from which 
oiu- (luounions are drawn was a non-Christian Jew 
is loJernbly certain. And thus we may use the 
book in support of our conclusion that the Jews, 
at least from the Captivity onward, conceived of 
the sin of Adam as having left a permanent trace 
from the effects of which all mankind were suffer- 
ing and to suffer. 

lii. When we come to the NT, and especially to 
the Pauline Epistles, we find that this doctrine of 
the effects of Adam’s fall receives at once explana- 
tion and relief in the facts of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. If we take the points in the 
order followed in the last section, we see (a) that 
the universal depravity of mankind is everywhere 
presupposed, and is the basis of the argument of the 
Ep. to the Homans. To (b) we shall return again, 
and only cite here 1 Co 15^ ‘As in Adam^ all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.* 
(c) finds illustration in two passages : ‘ the serpent 
beguiled Eve in his craftiness ’ (2 Co 11®), and 
‘Adam was first formed, ,then Eve; and Adam 

* See Edersheim, Mfe and Times qf Jesus the Messiahy i. 
166 ff. 
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was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled 
hath fallen into tiansgression ’ (1 Ti 2^^). {d) St. 
Paul refers to the ‘ bruising of Satan ' in Eo W-*’ ; 
and the devil is spoken of as ‘a murderer from 
the beginning’ in Jn 8^. Cf. also 1 Jn S® We 
then come to (e), as to which the classical passage 
in NT is Eo A commentary on these diffi- 

cult verses cannot be ^written here; but certain 
broad principles laid down by St. Paul, who is 
undoubtedly following and interpreting the narra- 
tive in Gn 3, can hardly be mistaken.* That 
through one man sin entered into the ,world is 
his starting-point. Death came through sin (cf. 
Eo 6^ and Ja D®) ; and hence death is the common 
lot of man, first, because of his own personal sin ; 
and, secondly, because it is part of the inheritance 
which Adam has transmitted to Ms descendants. 
At the same time, St. Paul is careful to insist 
(/) that man’s personal responsibility for his own 
acts, and for Ms own acts alone, remains unim- 
paired. He does not supply any theory by which 
the two co-'i'l ‘ Mi' i* . of man’s inherited 
tendency 'c c' . . a*:ii m ; • Ti ■ e will may be recon- 
ciled; but he lea\es them side hy side as equally 
parts of the doctrine which it has been given him 
to teach. And he goes on to show that the dis- 
tinctive feature of the gospel is that ‘if by the 
trespass of the one the many died, much more 
did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many.’ 
Thus the theology of St, Paul is inextricably 
bound up with the doctrine of the Fall. The 
whole point of the comparison and contrast of 
the first and second Adam is lost, if the destinies 
of the human race were not deeply affected by 
a backward step at the beginnings of human 
history, if it be not true that man’s growth in 
holiness may be described as a recovery effected 
through grace. 

iv. The interpretations of St. Paul’s language 
which have from time to time been accepted by 
Christians are various ; and they depend in part 
on the view that is taken as to the state of un- 
fallen man, and the divine intention for him. It 
would be agreed by most theologians that, to use 
i)*o language of the Church, the ‘original right- 
1 * O' which Adam was deprived, was, al- 

though in part natural, yet in part supeiyiaturaL 
That is to say, be ^ r< ;n< . as divinely en- 
dowed with a v:- < »i ,• without any 

such bias towards evil as wo icrico in our- 

selves. This is what conslil oted Lbo unique per- 
versity and heinousness of ilio fn.-L and it 
is because of this that his sin is counted a ‘fall’ 
from a higher spiritual condition. His sin had a 
disturbing influence on the whole future develop- 
ment of the race, but the character of the dis- 
turbance has been differentlj estimated in different 
schools of iliougbl. Speak mg Moao’y dioGr^ok 
view was rimj-b. .hiu the ‘or.giMiil ; .g'l:-. 
of the race was lost ; the of Ad-rri ^ "lU was 

a pHvatiOy an irapo\eTi>hnicnt of human nature 
wMchyet left the pouor of the will unimj)aiio<L 
But the Latin writers who followed AugutLino 
took a darker view of the consequences of the 
Fall. It is, for them, a depravatio natures ; the 
human will is disabled; there is left a bias to* 
wards evil which can be conquered only by grace. 
And this is, undoubtedly, nearer to the language 
of Scripture than the foiiner mode of representing 
the facts; but it was not always remembered, 
e contra^ in Augustinian theology that the ‘ image 
of God’ remained in man even after the Fall 
(Gn 9®). It is therefore contrary to Scripture to 
represent man as wholly corrupt. And a deep 

*f'or St Paul's argument, as also for the 'witness of the 
Apoeryffia to the doctrine of man's corruption, see Saudaj 
• Headlam, Lomans fch. v ^ 
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ind serious question arises here as to the relation 
between the Fall and the Incarnation. It may 
well be, as the Scotists 1. . .h; !\at it is unjustifi- 
able to represent the In a . ... ^ which man may 
find in Christ as an atter-tiiought in the divine 
counsels. The Incarnation may have been, for 
' -'yth-'ig we can tell, the predestined climax of 
h i >'d\v of human sin. Bearing 

these condoL la.L.on- -n ”:bn’ we return to 
and the various theories which have been proposed 
in explanation. They may be classified thus — * 
(a) It is urged that St. Paul’s language requires 
us to conceive of the human race as in Adam 
potentially, in the same sense as the oak is in 
the acorn. Hence, for what he did, we may be 
counted responsible. The race, not the individual, 
is the true unit; it is with this unit that God 
deals. Thus, e.y,, David sinned in nunib'ciing 
Israel, but his people were the sufferers from uhs 
divine punishment. The words of our Lord in 
Lk 13^“^ suggest to us that there is such a thing 
as national responsibility, apart from the guilt 
of individuals. JMost apposite of all, Levi is said 
to have paid tithes 'through Abraham’ (He 
And in this conception of the solidarity of mankind 
there is, beyond question, a profound truth which 
is becoming more intelligently and s'TVvrilx ju- 
cepted as the social teaching of the jl;h . reunion 
is being opened out. ‘As in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall aU be made alive’ (1 Co 15 ^^), 
are words which point to the unity of the human 
race as the root of the universality both of sin 
and of But we must be careful not 

to state this so to do violence to our God-giyen 
sense of justice. This is the fault, e.y., of • < :.( h*’ig 
like that of Jonathan Edwards, 'who -I'fv. o- i 
psychological no less than a physical unity be- 
tween Adam and Ms posterity. Ultimately based, 
as in Augustine, on a mistranslation of Ro 5^^ {in 
^uo as the rendering of $) and on the adoption 
m the Vulg. of the word imputare, familiar from 
its use in the courts of Roman law, this teaching 
may readily become either uUra-m\«.tlcal or ultra- 
lalionalistic. It becomes ultra -tii\ =Htical, if the 
unity of the human race be so spoken of as to 
conceal the all-important fact that it is only for 
a person that morality has any intelligible mean- 
ing. It becomes ultra - rationalistic, when the 
phrases ‘imputation of sin’ and the correlative 
'imputation of righteousness’ are used as if sin 
and were transferable from one per- 

son to finother. Sin is piedicable only of ^person, 
not of human nature ; and t’ ' of Ezekiel, 

‘The soul that sinneth, it ^ needs to be 

ever kept in view. St. Paul does not teach that 
we are accomplices in Adam’s sin or partakers 
of his guilt without a co-operation of our own 
will, although it be at the same time awfully 
true that we inherit from him a degraded nature. 
The abiding truth in the interpretation given by 
Augustine of St. Paul’s teaching as to the Fall, 
1 .S the truth of the unity of mankind. In this 
Adam is ribro? toO ixHOkovto^. 

(5) Again, the effect of Adam’s fall upon his 
posterity has been explained by peaking of Adam 
as representatim of the race. ‘ The covenant was 
mate with Adam as a public person, not with 
himself only, but for his posterity.’ But the ques- 
tion arises, How could Adam, in justice, bind his 
postciily to a covenant of which they were not 
(‘o^“n:/ant? A fedeial compact of this sort could 
omy him* ns, if we had eTMpov^ erod Adam to act 
on cur behfili. And if it he urged that in Adam’s 
case we should have done the same as he, and 
therefore may justly be punished for what he did, 
it may be replied that this is a gratuitous assump- 

*8ee for a fuller classiftcation, Scliaff in Iiang-e's Ronicmi 
(Engr. tr. p. 191). 


tion, which goes perilously near to depriving the 
original transgression of moral blame by lepre- 
senting it as inevitable. Here is an important 
consideration which must not be overlooked. All 
profitable speculation on the subject of the Fall 
must recognize frankly its voluntary chaiacter. 
Adam was not necessitated to act as he did; 
otherwise his action would not involve moral 

IfcS-.Oll'-bllitv. 

(c) \Ve come, then, to the view which is at 
once most widely accepted and most consonant 
to aU the facts, it is, "he view 

expounded by John of ^ o inherit 

from our first parents a degraded nature, so de- 
graded that it is for us much harder to overcome 
sin tlian it was for Adam. For this inherited 
depravity of nature we are not responsible ; we 
have inherited it in spite of ourselves. Hence 
the world is in a ‘ state of ruin,’ and can be reme- 
died only through grace. But we are not, there- 
fore, gudty ; guilt is incurred only when the evU 
is voluntarily embraced, when we take up Adam’s 
sin by repeating it, as it were, in our owm persons. 
The nne of Augustine, Peccatum poena^ peccati, 
continually receives verification. Coin fiT^rc has 
pressed this view somewhat further. ‘ Ii iyjior'i*'-,’ 
he says, ' to the very essence of the doctrine that 
in respect of original sin every man is the adequate 
representative of all men’ [Aids to Reflection, p. 
194). And he holds that Adam’s fall is a typical 
experienio lo; rnt'd afresh in every son of Adam. 
Mutato »!'/?/<</'•:, o'* te fahula narratur. The cor- 
ruption, he urges, ‘ must be self-originated.’ There 
is an important sense in which this is true ; but 
it is not the whole truth. It is deficient in recog- 
nition of the bn -reaching character of the first 
sin. We are not at all in the same spiritual 
condition as that of the first man; we do not 
enter on tlie conflict with evil on the same terms. 
Our whole attitude to God is different from that 
of Adam, although we be still ‘sons of God.’ As 
the schoolmen put it, in the case of Adam the 
person corrupted the nature*, with us it is the 
nature which corrupts the person, Man is still 
free, but man is sick with a sickness which is dis- 
pleasing to the All-pure ; and for healing of this 
sickness only a ■ » ‘jr '< ■>• dy will suffice. 
As our Lord taUj^ ! I'.o S s'lso'i on the Mount 
(cf. also Mt 15^^), the real seat of sin is within, 
the heart is the seat of the moral life (cf. Ps 78®'^, 
Pr 4^), although the translation of thought into 
act involves a fresh and distinct step in responsi- 
bility.*' The advocates of the more rigorous 
Augu-tinlan doctrine have been accustomed to 
dci-jgiiate this view as semi-Pelagianism ; but it 
i>^ noc fioin Hkj essential fault of the teaching 
of Pelagius, on which we say a final word. 

(d) Pelagius is represented as having held that 
the infant enters on life crippled in no appreciable 
degree by any irilK-nu^d infiimity or waywardness 
of the Mill, "lie bL-gins the world with powers 
sufficient to cope with the machinations of the 
evil one. And thus, iu so far as he does wrong, 
it is his own fault; in so far as he ’ 

is deserving of I'! •■K'b' b'"' T' woi . ■ : 'u.i 
Pelagius and his ( . ■ r ' - - i m underestimated 
the influence of Aaams lall on iiuman nature at 
large. That this nature as corrupt and the seat 
of sin must be of itself and when unregenerate 
displeasing to the All-holy, they did not perceive 
with clearness. And though men, hapiiily, do not 
always push their opinions to iJieir logioal con- 
clu''k)iis. the result of such teaching as this would 
be the denial of any need of grace or of redemp- 
tiomt 

v. We pass on to the question, How far is the / 

1 

* See Hort’s L%fe and Letters, ii. 330 f. ; see also i. 78 I 

t See Meander’s Church iv 331 IT 
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doctrine of the Fall affected by modern theories 
as to the evolution of the human species from 
lower and less developed types ? It has been too 
often hastily assumed that the belief in the con- 
tinuity of animal forms is inconsistent with belief 
in any special iJio’opMh (‘ of man, and is still more 
incompatible "■ iu‘ a doc trine which represents his 
history as having been retrogressive at one point. 
But neither of these positions can be established. 

The doctrine of the evolution of species is not 
yet to be counted as more than an extremely 
probable hypothesis, by which the phenomena 
of life and growth become intelligible. Many 
details are, as yet, very obscure, and the laws of 
inheritance have not by any means been clearly 
and fully expounded. See Heeedity. And the 
application of this doctrine to the descent of man 
is beset with peculiar difficulties, which cannot 
be said, as yet, to have been solved. But we are, 
nevertheless, content in this article to treat of 
the subject of man’s early history in the light of 
this wonderful law. Evolution may not be the 
final word of science as to the laws of growth; 
but it expresses well the results to which investi- 
gation has so far attained. We conceive, then, of 
primeval man as a creature descended from brute 
ancestors, some of whom he closely resembled in 
instinct and habit as well as in structure. But 
there was one marked difference. In him there 
was present the faculty of self-consciousness; he 
was conscious of a reason which can make pro- 
vision for a foreseen future, and of a will which 
is not necessarily determined by the strongest 
physical desire. Man is made in the image of 
God, although his bodily lineage be that of the 
ape-like creatures whom he sees round him. If 
we may illustrate the facts of his growth by a 
mathematical illustration, we shall say that the 
c\irve of his progress is a continuous curve, upon 
which he has come to a critical point. At this 
critical point the curvature seems to change its 
character; in other words, the man finds himself 
possessed of faculties which are not, so far^ as he 
can judge, the direct product of his former history. 
They are, to use at once the simplest and the 
truest words, the gift of God. There may be, 

: 'bcj nb-obite and visible continuity between 
I • ixi, I i ! \ I 'M Hi of the man and of the higher apes ; 
but continuity cannot be so exactly traced in his 
mental development. There has been a 
ds &X\o yivos, however it has come about. Hence- 
forth he is not only an animal, but a man. If it 
be said that it is not scientific to postulate a 
saltus of this kind, it may be asked, Why not? 
The law of continuity is not a fetish before which 
we are called to prostrate ourselves ; it i.s nothing 
more than a convenient working hypotliosis, which 
we find it necessary to desert in this instance, as 
in others where it will not serve our purpose. 

it is by no means certain that to 
(li‘ Mind there is here apparent any 

'i 01 continuity whatever. The law may be 
obeyed, in fact, though the se<iuence may not be 
within our observation. 

A creature thus emerging from a lower animal 
condition, even though endowed with the divine 
gifts of self-conscious reason and free will, would 
not, indeed, be perfect. He would be, at the 
earliest stage of a new period of growth, already 
raised above the ape, but still far removed from 
the civilized F i ■*! ■^ ■•iem life. But then 

we remark I :'c of Genesis nowhere 

describes the first man as perfect. When South 
said that ‘Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Para- 
dise,* * he was not dravdng his picture from Scrip- 
ture. Neither OT nor NT speak of Adam as 
* Sermon on Q-n 127. 


perfect, though they speak of him as innocent and 
pure (cf. Ec Ana this was perceived by early 
Christian commentators. Theophiliis of Antioch 
says that God placed Adam in Paradise didods 
dipopix^v TrpoKoirr/S ottcxjs a^^dvvov kolI rekeios yev6p.evos, 
K.T.\, {Ad AutoL ii. 24) ; and Clement of Alex- 
andria states {Strom, vi. 12. 96) that Adam ‘was 
not made perfect in respect of his constitution, 
but in a fit condition to receive virtue.’* This 
relation to God has been well described as not 
a state of perfection or a mere disposition,^ hut 
‘a living commencement which contained within 
itself the possibility of i\ ,’i,gic^-'i\ c development 
and a fulfilment of the \ i 'o:'. oi man.’ f 

Such a state of things is so far removed from 
anything of which we have experience that we 
find ourselves (•■* * ! s. ■ 'h, at fault in the effort 
to imagine or ■ it. But we must, at 

least, -.j’ r'o e '1 'o ''f.ve been a condition in which 
man ■ ' c ‘ law of that nature to which 

he had attained; the ideas ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
hardly presented themselves to his mind with full 
meaning, for ‘the knox^hidge of good and evil’ 
was not yet his. Ii n'j'v v. cl! have been that the 
image of God was a gift only germinally bestowed 
and gradually realized. Man did not come all at 
once into his splendid inheritance. In the Para- 
dise narrative he is depicted as still at an early 
stage in his history. He is ■'cpiescntcd as living 
a life of communion with (tocI, coii-c ions, as it 
would seem, that he ‘ ought ’ to obey the laws of 
God, which, as yet, were presented in the simplest 
and most •«•.<■»! i ary ; but the consciousness 

of moral ojhga* io**" only be half realized 

where the knowledge of evil was not present. So 
far there is no'! ' : • ’he story which would 

conflict with !(.'.< i' of science, whether 
physical or mental. In his primitive condition 
man would have been able to recognize only the 
simplest moral commands. He was forbidden to 
taste of the fruit of ‘the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil ’ : for so perilous an experience he 
was not prepared. And, in the absence of tempta- 
tion from without, it was perhaps possible that 
this state of purity should have continued. The 
man’s nature, though not developed to perfection, 
though not strong with the discipline which time 
and experience bring, was perfectly balanced ; and 
in obeying its dictates he would obey the dictates 
of his Creator. 

How into such a world could evil enter ? That 
is the (^[uestion which has vexed phnosophy from 
generation to generation. It is a question to 
which no final or complete answer has been given. 
But the record of revelation at least puts the 
difficulty one step further hack; it points to the 
region where the solution is to he sought. In the 
Bible the fall of the angels precedes the fall of 
man (Jude®). Temptation came into human life 
through the machination of a spirit of evil distinct 
from man. The invitation to sin came from the 
serpent in the garden, and it took the form of a 
suggested violation of the command known to be 
divine. Sin is not an iadigenous product, but ia 
brought in ah extra, somewhat as it has been 
suggested that life was first brought to the earth 
in a meteoric stone. According to the Bible, the 
origin of evil is to be sought outside human 
nature. 

We are not now in a region where science has 
anything to tell us. We have only the brief 
phrases of Scripture as our guide. And it will be 
observed that we cannot say positively that the 
temptation would not have been self -suggested, as 
the man grew in faculty and in strength, had 
there been no malign influence external to himselfi 

* See Gibson, Tliirty-N'nu Articles, p. 866. 

t Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, § 78. 
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We do not know, and cannot know. What is 
told is this. The man w^as m a state of innocence 
sn'l and the suggestion to sin came, as a 

i.ij’ t:lr o. lact, in the first instance from a personal 
agency of evil outside the domain of his own wHL 

Here, then, is ignorance of evil ■ ’h ’ . ' - 

ever course the man adopted. Fc: . « ■ 
refusal of evil, no less than its acceptance, would 
in a measure involve a kno%^-ledge of evIi. An 
apostolic writer speaks of the or perfect 

man, as one *who by reason of use has his 
senses exercised to discern good and evil ’ (He 5^^}. 
True, there ivould he r.o rer.lization of 

evil were it not co'i'-cor.- y er-bracv.'!.^ But its 
existence must henceiorward be definitely con- 
ceived. And we may notice that whether man 
yielded to the temptation or overcame it, in any 
case he would have advanced a step in knowledge. 
To yield was a spiritual fall ; to resist would have 
been a spiritual rise. But in any case the new 
experience would be an intellectual rise. This is 
a prini-iplo 'which has formed the starting-point of 
some remarkable speculations as to the Fall both 
in mediaeval and modem times. The philosopher 
Erigena seems to have had a confused . r • «' 
this truth when he taught that sin w' r- i.' ■ 

‘ at of human nature. 
>• : , ■ . Fall as the necessary 

■i ' i. 3 state of nature to 

that of culture. The necessity of evil^ is a pro- 
minent feature in the Hegelian p'li'O-ophy, accord- 
ing to which the life of the world is conceived as 
inevitably developing itself through antagonism 
and conflict. This is the Divina Commedia of 
human history, the perpetual tragedy^ of life. 
And theologians have pointed out that in Scrip- 
ture itself the origin of the arts of civilization and 
of peace is traced to fallen and not to unfallen 
man. Tubal-cain, * the forger of every cutting in- 
strument in brass and iron,' and Jubal iiie faLicr 
of musicians, are the descendants of Cain (Gn 4®^* ^). 
The truth which seems to underlie speculations 
tmeh as these is that man would not begin to 
progress rapidly, in an intellectual point of view, 
until he became conscious of the resistance to his 
ener^es which evil presents. But this conscious- 
ness would not have been less intense had he over- 
come the temptation which assailed him instead 
of yielding to it. It is only the man who has 
m.'cc*-'*' .r\ battled with evil that is conscious of 
hi- f :il .-t’-ongth, for upon him alone has it spent 
all its powers. And thus to assert that sin was 
relativmy necessary for the developmem; of human 
nature, is to confuse the yielding to temptation i 
with the experience of it. Had 'j .i-'m . man 
been strong when evil presented know 

not to what heights of intellectual, as of spiritual j 
excellence, the race might not have now attained. 
In this view only is it true that the first tempta- 
tion marks the ‘ beginning and the foundation of 
th- if ot mind, the birth of man's 

-i e.’* 

We find, then, that the doctrine of the Fall, 
when subjected to examination, is in no way 
inconsistent with the theory of the evolution of 
man from lower types, and his growth ‘from 
stren^h to strength ’ as the centuries have gone 
by. There has been a continuous intellectual 
:» .1 "V^en the pre- Adamite ancestor of 

■ • amily was fitted to receive the divine 

Mft of reason, it was ‘^ranted to him. Like Christ, 
Adam came in the fulness of time^ when all things 
were ready. Up to this point the evolution had 
been unconscious ; henceforward it was to be con- 
smous, and partly assisted by voluntary effort. 

* See M&thies<n], Can the CM Faith Urn with the JfeWy p 
where the argumeait! of this paragraph is develop^ at 

ensth. 


And the first ex: "Irr.v? of evil, explicitly re 
cognized as ’ , -.oii-i afibrd a fresn starting* 
point for his growtli. For such experience of evil, 
as has been said, would in any event — whether it 
was conquered or the conqueror—involve a nse in 
the intellectual scale. Had it been overcome, as 
it might have been overcome (for the act of Adam 
I- ;cTac'«.: ted as one of free choice), there would 
' ‘i ' c* rise in the spiritual scale as well. 

But in the event there was intellectual growth, 
accompanied by a descent to a lower spiritual 
level, from which it would be impossible for man 
to nse ivithout the aid of divine grace. And so 
the Incarnation and the Atonement mark in the 
history of mankind a crisis as real, and introduce 
a force as potent, as when God created man in His 
own image. 

Such a view of man’s progress is in the strictest 
harmony alike with the Bible and with the teach- 
ing of modern science. For it is to be remembered 
that what science teaches us is that the history of 
man has been a history of development, but it does 
not and could not teach that this development has 
proceeded along the best conceivable lines.* ^It is 
no postulate of modem ' ’■ hi'-G' ' that this is the 
best of all possible '■(•‘I.-. id the Christian 
doctrine, that man as he presents himself to us in 
history and in life, though his education through 
the centuries has been divinely ordered, is not in 
the condition which was the divine intention foi 
him, is a doctrine which receives verification from 
daily observation. The divine will has been 
thwarted, so to speak, by the perversity of the 
human will. And this has been recognized as the 
key to the problem of evil by men of all races and 
creeds. For what is the spectacle which the world 
of men presents? Newman has described it well 
in a splendid passage of li' • . ' ‘ • (ch. v.) : ‘ To 

consider the woiid in its I j . its breadth, 
its various history, the many races of man, their 
starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienation, 
their conflicts ; and then their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship ; their enterprises, 
their aimless courses, their random achievements 
a i«l «• ' •! the impotent conclusion of long- 

•{{ ■> i’l' tokens so faint and broken of 
a superintending design, the blind evolution of 
what turn out to be great powers ox truths, the 
progress of things, as if from ■■■. . 

not towards final causes, th ■ ; '.ii 1.. ' ‘ 

ness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short dura- 
tion, the curtain hung over his futurity, the 
di^appointincnl s of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, 
the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading 
idolatries, the corruptions, the dreaiw, hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race, so 
fearfully yet exactly described in the apostle’s 
words, “having no nope and without God in the 
world, ”-^all this is a vision to dizzy and appal ; 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
niystery, which is absolutely beyond human solu- 
tion. What shall be said to this heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer, that 
either there is no Creator, or this living society of 
men is in a true sense discarded from His presence.’ 
The * outcast man ’ is, in short, the Great Excep- 
tion. While every other Ihlri'jr is -tt riving 

for its good, man alone is fo'irid clioo-'ing what 
he knows to be for his hurt. And so "to the 
believer in God bis own experience confirms the 
eternal truth of the doctiine of the Fall. As 
Pascal says, ‘De sorte que I’liomme est plus incon- 

* See Gore, Iaix pp. 535, 536, and there 

cited from Aubrey Moore's Evolution and ( i, ■ j ‘Che 
change which took place at the Fall was a change in the moral 
region ; but it could not be without its effect elsewhere. Even 
^ ■ - a becomes confused withcut the gcvern- 

of man to God ’ 
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cevable sans ce mystbre, q^ae ce myst^re n’est 
inconcevable ^ rhomme.’ Tnat doctrine is indeed 
a datum of revelation ; but it harmonizes well with 
what we know of ourselves and of others. There 
has been somewhere a h'v Jird ■ "> in the history 
of man, who was at the -i ( T-.ai , d * very good.* 
And the teaching of St, Paul about sin, stated in 
terms of the story of Gn 3, but based on the broad 
ground of observation and experience, gives, as we 
have seen, the rationale of this fact, and brings 
it into line with the revelation of the gospel. 
There are two points on which it is necessary to 
add a few < '•*. '' .di > r ,■ ■■ ’ . 

(1) St. IV..'’-, i!' ■- ^ 2^’ and 3^®, states 

that death came through sin (Ro 5^® It is 
t oh ‘ I < , j 1 y 1 r n i T! ib a ; by ‘ death * he means physical 

‘ , a*! I ’ u ‘ s; g' i It I n N been interpreted of the death 
of i ho "or.l ''•00 Sanday, in loc,). And he here seems 
to come into collision with natural science, which 
teaches that death must have been laiown upon 
the earth long before the human -■ » ‘ • fi • • : ( .1 

For ages before the creation or . 'o** < ■ i\\ 
death in the case of the lower animals must have 
been a necessary concomitant and condition of life. 
It is n(it !'T)! i'Tf.nt , hoAvever, that this touches St. 
Paul’s . 1 ;. ■ ''’U : :<)' he is speaking of the death 
of man. And in the case of man it may well he 
that had he remained faithful to the law of his 
being, as communicated to him by bis Creator, 
death would have had no dominion over him. As 
has been said already, of the condition of primeval 
man we have little information ; it w^as so utterly 
unlike anything of which we have experience that 
confident statements would be out of place. ^ But, 
at all events, the death of a being made in the 
image of God is a ’ ^ , u order entirely 

different from th< * j I . Death is the 
portion of the latter; it is part of the divine 
intention for him. Not so, for man. For him 
there is a further destiny in store. And his sin, 
as it involves alienation from God, involves the 
withdrawal of that higher life which has been the 
assurance of immortality. We do not assert of 
Adam the non posse merit hutthe nonmori, 
as long a- his fclh)\\ -hi]' with God, the source of 
life, was imbioh('n. ilur sin reduced him to the 
state of a lower animal, and thus man became the 
pxey of death. It may well be that, as has been 
surmised by many of the profoundest of Christian 
philosophers, there is some intimate connexion be- 
tween moral evil and physical decay for a composite 
being such as Scripture represents man to be. 
And in the Fall of Adam his whole race were thus 
involved ; death passed upon them, not indeed as 
a int"idim‘'nt for somethmg wMch a remote an- 
(lone, but as the inevitable 
of the sin of the head of the race. They inherit a 
degraded nature, which is subject to the laws of 
physical dissolution as is the nature of a beast. 
But ' man* sjnormal condition, according to the OT, 
is not mortality, with the possibility of attaining 
immortality by a later gift ; but life in God’s fcll(>w’- 
ship, with the possibility of losing it and falling 
into a condition of an existence which is not life.’ * 
It is not by any means clear that it is within the 
power of natural science to negative this view. 

(2) What may prove a more serious difficulty 
arises in connexion with the origin of the human 
race from a single pair, which seems to be presup- 

osed in St. Paul’s exposition of the paTallcli^m 

etween A(iam and Christ.^ True, the unity of tlic 
race is not disproved by science ; and it is believed 
by many on purely scientific grounds to be more 
probable than the hyj)othesis that mankind are 
descended from seveial pairs. But if the latter 
doctiine should command at any time the assent 
of the scientific Avorld, it would be necessary to 
* Salmond, Chn'Mian Dfx^rine of TmmortaMtp, p, 220 
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modify in some degree what has been said. This 
article has been written on the assumption that 
there is nothing contradictory to science in the 
doctrine of the unity of the human race as 
descended from common parents. This is cer- 
tainly the doctrine c\]»ounded bj:- St. Paul. But 
it is a matter which cjnies \vi:hiii the province of 
science ; and should it ever be disproved, it would 
be necessary to admit that the apostle was using 
an illustration not scientifically apt in all respects. 
It must be observed, however, that in essentials 
nothing would have to be changed. The great 
truths, that sin began mth the beginning of our 
race, that its baneful influence has been trans- 
mitted from generation Ion. that it is as 

v* di-r:cjKl as mankind i -.ir, '■! cannot be 

(■”' ■ilr.'.icd without a gift of grace, are unaffected 
whether * Adam ’ be taken as the name of a single 
individual, or as a term descr^tive of the fore- 
fathers of the human species. The universality of 
sin is a sufficient indication that human nature 
has been corrupted at its base, whether by the 
fall of one or of several ; and it would still remain 
true that * as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all he made alive.* So much it has been deemed 
necessary to say, although at present the balance 
cf evidence seems distinctly to favour the doctrine 
that mankind are descended from one common 
stock, and so to confirm the analogy drawn out by 
St. Paul. See also Adam, Atonement, Justifi- 
cation, Heredity, Paradise, Sacrifice, Sin. 

LrrsitATTJEB. — ^In addition to the hooka already mentioned, 
tie may be consulted with profit: Ryle, Edrly 

S‘fTra'i V i)j Genesis; Orr, ChTistian View of God aTid the 
World The Bible r * i ; Muller, CAmtian 

Bootnne of Sin. The sub; f ^ i- i • ‘ m all treatises on 
bystematic Theology. J. H. BERNARD. 

FILLOW-DEER.—Tliis word occurs in the AV 
among the clean animals (Dt 14®), and in the 
list of game furnished for Solonion*s daily table 
(1 K 4^), In each list ^ayydlt zebt, and yahmiHr 
occur in the same order. The ’first is correctly 
translated, both in AV and RV, hart (see Hart). 
The second is incorrectly tr. in AV roehuakt and 
correctly in RV gazelle (see Gazelle). The thiid 
is inconc< Uy Ir. in hN fallow-deer ^ and, we think, 
correctly in RV roebuck (see Roebuck). 

G. E. Post. 

FALSE WITNESS.—See Lying, Oath. 

FAME, — The Gr. word (f'fiixn (from to de- 
clare, say) was used for a divine voice, oracle, and 
then for a report or common saying. The Lat. 
word/ama, beginning, where left off, with 
rumour or report, added to that the meaning of 
reputation or renown. The Eng. word ‘fame,’ 
though it once had all the meaning of Lat. farm, 
now retams only the sense of renown or celebrity. 
Thus in modem Eng, ‘ fame * is never a fair equi- 
valent for 

That in 1611 ‘fame’ had the meaning (1) of 
report, and (2) also of renown, is certain. Thus ; 
(1) Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, 1531 (Croft’s ed. 
ii. 291), says, * all Greece was in great fear for the 
fame that ■was sprad of the eommynge of the 
Persians with an infinite armye.* So Tindale'a tr. 
of Mt 24® (ed. of 1534) is, * Ye shall heare of warres, 
and of the fame of warres* (Gr. d/cod?; Wye. 

‘ openyouns ’ ; Tind. 1526 ‘ noyse ’ ; Cran. ‘ tidinges’ ; 
Rhem. ‘ bruites ’ ; Gen., Bish., AV, RV ‘ rumours 
And Bacon (Adv. of Learning ^ II. xxiii. 19) says, 

‘ General fame is light, and the opinions conceived 
by superiors or equals are deceitful ; for to such 
men are more masked; verier farm e domesticis 
emanatf Again (2) in Sliaks. (Troilus and Cres^ 
sida. III. iii. 228), Achilles says — 

*I see reputation is at stake ; 

My fame is slire-woly gored' ; 
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and mS&nry V, III. ii. 13, Pistol ‘ And sword 

and sMeld, In bloody field, /ciii VvJn immortal 
fame ’ ; to which the Boy replies, ‘ Would I were in 
an ale-house in London ’ 1 would give all my fame 
for a pot of ale and safety.’ 

In AV both meanings appear, but the former 
most frequently. The only manifest examples of 
the meaning ‘ renown ’ are 1 K 1 Ch 14^’ 22®, 
Zeph 3^®, where the Heb. is s/iSm ‘a name.’ When 
the Heb. is shema (Nu 14^®, 1 K lOh 2 Ch 9h Job 
28-^^ Is 66^9), shoma* (Jos 6^ 9^ Est 9S Jer 6^), or 
sMnmahil K 10’^, 2 Ch 9®), the meaning is not very 
dl-^l ''^i< 'y V, II Ivv ■■!. but the Heb. words are properly 
'■c 1 a....- .i:t. Miearlrig ’) ; and in Job 28^^ 
(KV ‘ rumour q as well as in Jer d-'* that is mani- 
festly the sense. It is evident also that in the 
only remaining OT passage. On 45^® (where the 
Heb. is If 01, lit. ‘voice’), the sense is report. In 
NT that sense is probably the only one that 
occurs. The Gr. words are (1) hit 9^®, Lh 4^“*, 
the only examples of the word, which is nearly as 
rare in LXX (Pr 16^ [for shemiTah}, 2 hlac 4®®, 
S Mac 3^, 4 Mac 4-^), with the verb Bia4>riixL^o3, Mt 9"'^ 
{8L€(p'/}fit<ray aMv, ‘they • . . spread abroad his 
fame ’ ; Wyc. 1380 ‘ thei . . . defameden hym,’ 1388 
‘thei . . . diffameden hym,’ from Vulg. diffama- 
mrunt eum), (2) dKo^, lit. ‘hearing,’ Mt 14^ 
Mk 1*® (KV always ‘report’). (3) ‘echo,’ 
Lk 4*^ the only occurrence of this meaning (RV 
‘ rumour ’). (4) \670y, ‘ word,’ Lk 5^® (RV ‘ report ’), 
which has this meaning also in Mt 28^®, Jn 21“^ 
(EV ‘saying’). In Apocr., on the other hand, we 
find only 1 Mac 3^®- both with the mod. sense 
of renown (Gr. 5vo/jui, ‘name’). 

RV adds Jer 50^ (Heb. sMma") for AY ‘report.’ 
‘Fame ’is the Wyclifite tr^ of 1388 here, ‘report* 
having come from the Geneva Bible of 1560, 

J. Hastings. 

FAMILIAR. — ‘ Familiar spirit ’ is the tr, in EV of 
Heb. ’dSA wherever it occurs (except Job 32^® where 
in plu. it means ‘ skin-bottles,’ E V ‘ bottles,’ EVm 
‘ wme skins ’), on which see Driver on Dt 18^ and 
art. Demon ; also Van Hoonacker, ‘Divination by 
"-55, Jan. 1898. ‘ Familiar ’ has in 
this I 0 use of the L&t. familtaru, belong- 

ing .0 0 c - !.■'!*.> . and so to oneself, ready to serve 
one as a famulus' ox servant. The oldest example 
in Oxf Eng. Diet, is Stow, Chron. (1565) 107, ‘A 
familiar imirit which liee had . . . ta hkenesse of a 
Catte.’ Hut it is found in Geneva Bible of 1560, 

1 S 28^ ® etc., whence it passed into AV. Similar 
phrases seem to be older, as Prose Legends in I 
Anglia, viii. 146 (14 — ), ‘ Hir famylier aungel thet 
hadde hir in kepynge ’ ; and Capgrave, Chron, 25 
(1460), ‘That same familiar devei." 

In Jer 20^® we find the snbst. ‘familiars’ (Lat. 
familiares), ‘ All mv familiars watched for my halt- 
ing,’ for wMch RV gives ‘familiar friends’ as the 
same Heb. is tr. in Ps 41® AV and RV. 

The Heb. is lit. * man (or men) of my peace.* It occurs also 
Jer Ob ■?. The moat instructive occurrence is no doubt Ps 
4l9, and the meari . IstP' • ■. ' . ‘ acquairitunoe.':, 

those to wlioiu I* <1 , - j ' itation, Piaoc be 

wth you’ (Streane); Ciit rather as Cljejne, those »no are 
specially attached to me by a covenant. 

Illustrations of the snbst. ‘familiars’ are Knox, 
EkL 38, ‘ they would chop their familiars on the 
cheeke with it [the New Testament] ’ : and Hos 
10^^ Cov. ‘AH thy stronge cities ^lialhe layed 
waist, euen as Smmana was destroyed with his 
familiers.’ J. HASTINGS. 

FAMILY.— L Scope, Teems, and Data.— T he 
term family is used in many difierent senses: 
(a) For larger or gmaller groups of persons con- 
nected by blood or marriage, 60m the family in 
the narrowest sense — a man with his wives and 
children, and sometimes his mother— to the widest 


aggregate of kinsfolk between whom ''a' »' '*.7 
is traced— the clan, tribe, nation, or even the 
human race, (b) In a looser sense for commimitiea 
living in close and permanent intercourse, from the 
' . ’ . ’ dependants as well as kins- 

including persons not of the 
mam stock, (c) In various fig. senses with which 
we are not concerned here. OT recognizes and 
connects the groups denoted family in (a) and 
(5), hut has no single term for them ; still less has 
it any term corresponding to the Kn.g, family, 
IT’S house ) approaches most closely to the range of 
meaning of family in {a) and (6) ; in Gn 7^ NoaJr 
with his wife and sons and daughbers-in-law are 
called his house ; we have also the house of David 
2 S B\ of Levi {i.e. tribe) Nu 17®, of Israel {i.e. the 
nation) Ex 16^h In P and Ch 2 ^ RV father^ 
house, is a technical term for a subdivision of a 
tribe. The origin of these terms in the concrete 
dwelling connects them with (5), cf. similar use 
of Vnx tent, in Ps 78®7 83®. So also EV 

family, is explained (Ges., Fuerst) as ' “iu 
ally a union, obsolete V to join, but Buhl 
connects with Arab to pour out, and with 

nijE?'. ‘d is strictly a cv*'//, nni* is used in P and late 
writings (Nu 2, etc.) for the largest division of a 
tribe ; but its meanings also range from the clan 
to the tribe (Jg 13-) and the nation (Jer 33**^^). 
Other terms are derived from the physical tie 
betw^een kinsfolk, and connect with (a), pit seed 
(Gn 12^), bone (Gn 29^^), flesh (Gn 29^^^), 
flesh (Lv 18^^), wuth its derivative (Lv 
18 ^’^), in the sense of blood-relation ; the com- 
pounds of 1*?' bear, beget, ojT-pimg (Gn 48®), 
kinsfolk (Gn 3P), clans L®). Also, 

young children collet i hoi \ are V f}si3 take quick 
short steps, ^ n7»x3 (Ezk*' IP®) is a misreading 
(Cornill, etc. i.l,)* 

This brief statement as to terms shows how the 
family was bound up with all the social and political 
arrangements of Israel. Hence it is dimcult to 
Js I suw i \ n \ nr 1 . 1 1 1 i n i . of division between the family 
and other social and jDolitical groups, whose insti- 
tutions are expressed in terms of the family, and 
derived in fact or theory from it. Moreover, it is 
often maintained that the idea of the family 
originated in a social group larger than and 
difierent from that consisting of a single man with 
his dependent women and children. If this is in 
any measure true, the relations between the family 
(in the narrow’er modern sense) and 1 sir h ; , ^ i oc\. ' 
groups will be still more complicateii. 1 1: - Ji* lk c 
will be confined, as far as possible, to the family 
proper, and the larger social groups will he dealt 
with in the art. Teibe ; but it will be necessary to 
make some allusion to the relations of the family 
to the clan, etc. 

The data for our subject are the narratives of 
the family life, esp. of the patriarchs, of Ruth, of 
David, and of Tobit ; the taws dealing with the 
family ; and the various allusions to the subject. 
OT narratives are, of course, valid authorities for 
the manners of the times in which they 01 iginated, 
whatever view may be held as to their liifeloiicity. 
Unfortunately, however, both narratives and — m 
a less degree — laws nios^iJy treat of royal, noble, 
or ^\calllly famiiio*^ an<l their slaves, and we have 
little direct infoiinubion as to the poorer free 
Israelites. Doubtless, the ^amc gencial piincAplcs 
governed family life amongst all classes, and the 
wealthy ffiinilics and thcii dependants constituted 
a large | .<■■ ■' lor of the population ; but we have 
always o .n,;; "i mind that the familiar OT 
pictures are concerned chiefly with certain classes, 
and that for other cases we must allow for the 
effect of inferior rank and smaller means. 

ii. MEMBER". — The members of a Heb. family or 
household indude<l some or all of the following : 
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the man, as supreme head of the household ; his 
mother, if residing with him after the death of his 
father ; his wives ; his concubines ; the wives’ 
children ; the concubines’ children j children of 
other women, e.gr, Jephthah (Jg ll^); daughters- 
in-law; sons -in -law, for example, Jacob with 
Laban ; other free Isr. relatives, friends, or 
o.ependants; igrerim or resident forciimers. "".V 
‘the stranger that is within thy gaKs (-''o (b- •:} ; 
male and female slaves, Isr. and foreign, home- 
born an J Thus the ancient Heb. was 

larger 'hnn ; .0 •'’lodern family; polygamy in- 
creased the number of women and chSdren de- 
pendent on a single man ; married sons and their 
families often remained in their father’s household ; 
the insecurity ^ V idividual resid- 
ent aliens, etc., ■ ■ to households. 

(a) Husband's Mother , — moo hdmdth, AV and RV 
mother-in-law. In Mic 7® (quoted Mt 10^, Lk 12®®) 
the hamCth is perhaps the wife of the living head 
of the household ; in Ru, Naomi, herself a widow, 
is the hdmoth of widows. But the hamdth attained 
fecial importance and dignity when, after the 
death of her husband, her son became the head 
of the family. She was then the most import- 
ant and influential woman in the'^ household ; a 
man had^ many wives, only one mother ; he had 
been trained in deference and obedience to his 
mother ; his wives were his property, and absolutely 
subject to his authority. Iliey had often been 
selected by his mother, e.g. Ishmael’s wife by 
Hagar (Gn 21®^, cf. 2 Es 9^*^). In the history of the 
families best known to us — the royal houses of Isr. 
and J udah-“there are numerous indications of the 
exalted position of the mother of the- reigning 
king. ^ She bears the title n7:;i3 mistress. Her 
name is regularly given in the i»jun;.’;u)h dc'crib- 
ingan accession, while nothing sii ti‘n])Oht the 
wives. Maacah, Jezebel, Athaliah, and Nehushta 
(2 K 24®* ef. J<'i 'll fi , jir as exercising great 
influence in the reigns of tlieir sons. The analogy 
of modem Eastern life fully warrants us ri 
the position of the queen-mother as icpiC'^cMi ng 
that of the mother of the head of auv ol<iiiu\ y 
family. Sometimes a widow herself appears as 
head of a household, e.g. Micah’s mother ( Jg 17^®^*), 
Naomi in Ru, the Shunammite (2 K 8^"®), Tobit’s 
grandmother (To 1®) ; cf. also the position of the 
mother of our Lord during His miriLiry. 

(h) Husband, Wives and Cone Homes. — The 
generic terms man, woman, are com- 

monly used for husband and wife, as in most 
languages. This usage i^( <vr '/v'.- the funda- 
mental nature of sexual ( h <. In spite 
of the similarity of the two words, Ox^. Heb. Lex. 
speaks of ‘the impossibili y of ticiulrig s'x imd 
from the same root’ ; cun- ‘ inonrly, all <lci. no- 
tions based on the reference of rho i\\<> woul; to 
the same root are without any true foundation. 
The husband is Vas master, as supreme over his 
wives, who are slaves acquired by capture in war 
(Dt 21^®’^^), or by purchase (Gn 34^^ Ex 22^®, Dt 
22*®, Ru 4^®). It would be misleading to apply 
the fcerm ‘freewoman’ to any Israeliiess, except 
perhaps to a widow. Even in the Mishna, 
‘ women, slaves, and chil^en ’ are constantly 
grouped together, e.g. Berachoth, iii. 3, and ‘a 
woman is always under the authority of her father 
until she is placed under the auihoiity of her 
husband,’ Ketahoih, iv. 3. The wife as in subjec- 
tion to the bcCal is bevl0.h (Is 54^). The iii*hls of 
a husband over^his wives were limited by aiibciion 
and custom, by the terms of the marriage cove- 
nant or contract (Gn 3H®* ®®, To 7^^), by the influ- 
ence of the wife’s family, also by certain specific 
laws. The marital su])ioinacy involved the right 
of divorce at the husband’s discretion. This is 
laid down in Dt 24^, which, however, imposes 


certain vague ^ and obscure conditions, probably 
intended to discourage capricious divorce (Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 346). Is 50\ Jer 3® show that 
it was usual to give the divorced woman iso 
nwns ‘ a bill of divorce,’ doubtless that she might 
be able to resist any attempt on his part to reclaim 
his rights over her, a divorced woman being in a 
sense an emancipated slave. Dt forbids a man to 
divorce his wife, if he has I'.d-dy ( bjirged her 
with unchastity before mairhg-' ‘b or if he 

himself seduced her and had been compelled to 
marry her in consequence (22*® **). These enact- 
ments and the protest in Mai 2^® o ? fre- 

quency of divorce. A wife could '■! ,.b o t. her 
husband (Benziuger, 341). Other limitations of 
the husband’s rights were that he rumlic not marry 
a sister of one of his living wives (..v 18^-;; if a 
man hears his wife make a vow and does not 
disallow it at once, he may not do so afterwards 
(Nu 30^^). Even if a woman has been purchased 
from her parents as a concubine (nip^*?) and he does 
not wish to retain her, he may not sell her to 
strangers ; he must either let her kinsfolk buy her 
back, or betroth her to one of his sons. If he takes 
another wife or concubine, he must either mam- 
tain the first in her full rights, or let her go free 
•without payment (Ex 21^"^^). Even a captive who 
has been taken to wife may not be sold as a slave, 
but if sent away must be dismissed free of pay- 
ment (Dt Similarly, in modern Arabia it 

is held " s’ to sell a concubine. The rights 

of a vi'c necessarily include those of a 

concubine. 

^ No very clear information is given as to the rela- 
tive status of wives and concubines, .vk woman, 
is sometimes used as a general term for a wife or 
concubine (Gn 30^) ; sometimes for wife as distin- 
guished from concubine (1 K 11®). The words 
(in Hex., chiefly ED), (in Hex., chiefly JP), 
and seem to be pia( i i( synoiiymons when 

used of concubines. In households where the 
■ • » <n * very female slave was — with few ex- 
1 the disposal of the master (Benzinger, 
162), and where the relative status of the women 
depended chiefly on his favour, definite and nicely 
graduated distinctions were impossible. Amongst 
modern Mohammedans, a man may cohabit with 
any of his female slaves who is a Mohammedan, 
a Christian, or a Jewess ; and, conversely, he 
cannot have as a slave a woman whom he acknow- 
ledges to be within the prohibited degrees of 
maiilago (Lane, Arabian Nights, i. 55, 56). The 
only ucLniie advantage claimed by wives over 
concubines is that their children should inherit a 
larger share, or even the whole, of their father’s 
pioi>ei tv, g. Sarah’s claim for Isaac (Gn 21^®). 

the wife, because her position was 
the result of her husband’s favour, and was often 
guaranteed^ by powdfiil relatives, would often 
enjoy superior oori''i(h'iauon, and exercise a greater 
influence. Sarah, Rachel, and Leah had slave- 
girls, {sMphdhoth), who were their own pro- 
perty; and when these became concubines, they 
were still under the authority of their mistresses. 
Polygamy is both recognized by the law and de- 
scribed in the history; nearly all the kings and 
judges of whom vo liave ])articnlMi« have a lar^e 
harem. Nco. \o [1 ru^ho, 114), even in his 

time Jewish toaduM'- poiiniircd oaili man to have 
four or five wives (cf. J os. Ant. XVII. i. 2 ; Mishna, 
Kedushin, ii. 7, etc.}. But considerations of ex- 
pense and the aiq^roxiniately equal numbers of 
the two sexes place nariow limits on polygamy. 
Nowack {Heb. Arch. L 159) points out that Ab- 
raham and Elkanah have two wives, that .ti^i 
‘ adversary’ is a technical term for one of two 
wives, and that Dt 21^®®^* speaks of two wives, one 
beloved, the other hated. He thinks that such 
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bigamy would be very common. In the nature of 
theca&e, £\ ; of the : c. \ ' 

have been ■ ■. . the cases or Adam lUrU 

Noah and his sons (6^8 718 Lot 
Isaac, and Joseph. Probably, the monogamy of 
these patriarchs is narrated as an example. The 
family ' ;rM‘\ r.’b* igont of polygamy are suffi- 
ciently ■ . i-ai the familiar examples of 

Sarah and Hagar, Rachel and Leah, Hannah and 
Peninnah, and the family history of Pavid (cf. Sir 
37^^ 26*^ where dml'^Aoy = rr'iv). On the other hand, 
Heh. family life must be judged from the point of 
view of the ancient East, and not from that of the 
modem W est. From the former, there v/as noth 
immoral in polygamy, and the status of wive'? and 
concubines was neither regarded by others nor felt 
by themselves to be humiliating. The acrostic 
on the Capable Woman, hayil (Pr 

testifies to the honourable position of the faithful 
wife. 

We have little information as to the marriages 
of slaves ; appaiently, the tie between them was 
not very binding. A couple who had come into a 
master’s possession as a married couple were to be 
released together at the end of six years ; but if, 
after a man became a slave, his master married 
him to another slave, and children were born, the 
man either went away alone, or remained a 
slave for the sake of his family (cf. Mabiuage, 
Woman). 

(c) Parents and Children. — The 0 r-iohj; of 
father, dh mother are quite u"- i ’ sh-,y 
are common to most Sem. languages, are appar- 
ently connected with the toims lor father and 
mother in the Aryan and other families of lan- 
guages, and are probably older than the triliteral 
roots. son ana fem. na have been somewhat 
improbahlj conrn-ctcd with to build x they too, 

! a lab, are probably older than the triliteral roots. 
The father was supreme over the children; he 
could dispose of the daughter in marriage (Gn 29), 
[but (Lv 19^) he might not make her a prostitute], 
and arrange his son’s marriage (Gn 24), or sell 
his children as slaves (Ex 2V) — where, however, 
the father is forbidden to sell his daughter to a 
stranger (Keh The power of life and death 
is attested by the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, the 
case of Jephthah’s daughter, and the practice 
of sacrificing cliildren to Molech (Lv 18^^ 20^'®, 
2 K 23^®, Jer 32^). The utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to both father and mother are insisted on in 
Ex 20^, Lv 193, Bt 51®, Pr 1® 6^ IQ^* 20-^ 23^ 28‘-^ 
30^1* cl Ezk 22^ Mic T«. Similarly, Ex 2p5- « 
Lv 20^ direct that any one .smiting or cursing father 
or mother shall be put to death ; Bt 27^® invokes a 
curse upon any one who is disrespectful to father 
or mother. Pr 13^ etc. insist on the duty of 
strict domestic discipline, though doubtless the 
* rod’ may be understood as including other chas- 
tisement besides corporal puni-hment (cf. Pr 17^®). 
Bt 21^® directs that a stubborn and rebellious 
son, a glutton and a drunkard, is to be stoned to 
death by his fellow-citizens, on the testimony of 
his ^father and mother given before the elders. 
Such laws really imposed limits on the authority 
of the fatiier ; he must not himself put his son to 
death, but must procure b:^ I ‘ibhuum; b/ a 
public legal process. The co oii.i”' 

of father and mother in such pas-?{iges jiraidically 
places the mother on the same lev el vv iLli rlie fatlicr 
with regard to the children. Indeed, polygamy 
I makes each mother much more important to her 
own children than their father is. In a polygam- 
ous family, each mother and her children form a 
sub - family,— Jacob’s wives and concubines have 
separate ^ t^ts (Gn 31®®), — the management of 
w hich is in the hands of the mother. Hence the ' 
early education and training of children was I 


mostly given by the mother. Children ^vere named 
by the mother, e.g. Jacob’s sons (Gn 29, 30); 
sometimes also by the father, e,g. Ishmael (Gn 
Ifii®), Isaac (Gn 2P). The long period of sucklmg 

infants were not weaned till the second or third 

year — must have constituted an added bond be- 
tween mother and children. The i-Vfy' 'ustrac- 
tion appointed in Ex 13®'», 

would probably be given by the mother. The 
sayings of king Lemuel (Pr wore him 

by his mother. On the other hand, Pr constantly 
refers to the mUsar (BV ‘instruction’) of the 
father, as well as 'to the tdrdh (BVm ‘teaching’) 
of the mother (F). Ace. to the rank and w^ealth 
of the family, thecareof ‘ ( liT’ on \vMJa devolve 

in whole or in part on female slaves. Bebekah (Gn 
24®^) and Joash ben-Ahaziah (2 K 11®) had each a 
foster-mother mHeketh (BY ‘nurse’), though 
Bebekah, at any rate, had a mother living. 
Mephibosheth ben- Jonathan had an ^dmeneth (BV 
‘nurse,’ 2 S 4^). The grandmother, on either 
side, would, by all analogy, have much to say 
about the training of the children; Naomi became 
the ^dmeneth of Buth’s baby (Bu 4^®). We also 
have the masculine 'Omen (BV ‘nursing father, 
Nu 11^®, Is 49®®). From the analogy of the guard- 
ians of the sons of Ahab (2 K 10^* ®), and of Nathan 
(2 S 12-’^), this would ■ r ' t ' have been a kind 
of tutor or ‘ for children are 

first mentioned in Josephus [Ant. XV. x. 5) and 
Mishna {Shah. i. 3). Acc. to Talm. Jerus. {Kethub. 
viii. 11) the first school for children was established 
by Simeon ben-Shetach, a century before Christ 
(Stapfer, 141) ; acc. to Talm. Bab. Baba Bathra 
(Nowack, i. 172), a system of schools in every 
town was established by Jesus ben-Gamla, who 
became high priest in a.d. 64. In such schools 
reading and writing would b ' . ’ ' ; any other 
instruction would mainly » • ■ » committing 

Scripture, etc., to memory, by repeating passages 
after the teacher. 

{d) Brothers and Sisters.^Th.^ circumstances of 
Israelite life— the need of labour to till the soil, and 
of warriors to defend the homestead from the raids 
of neighbouring tribes, rendered a large family a 
great blessing (Ps 127^ ®). The natural checks — 
war, famine, and pestilence — prevented all danger 
of < . ) * Tliclaboui ofgMs m thehouse- 

hoia, rhe price wiar might be obtained for them as 
wives or concubines, and the alliances with power- 
ful neighbours that might result from their mar- 
riages, gave a certain value to daughters ; but the 
Isr. father’s chief desire was for sons ; it was the 
first-bom sons who were sacred to J" (Ex 22®®)* The 
physical token — circumcision — of the national 
covenant with J" is such as can be borne only by 
males; a mother is unclean for 14 days after 
bearing a daughter, but only for 7 after the birth 
of a son. Daughters are very rarely mentioned by 
name. 

Each sub-family of full brothers and sisters, the 
children of one mother, had interests of its own, 
which clashed with those of the other sub-families. 
Domestic friction was specially strong in the 
numerous smaller households where there were 
two wives, e.g. Hannah and Peninnah [cf. the term 
•Tjy (Dt 21^"«), and for two wives in a large house- 
hold, Sarah and Ha^ar], The relative status of 
the sub-families depended on the ibvi-lx nhi Ion- 
ships of the mother, the favour sh»»vvri \w\ b\ o r 
hui^and, and in some measure on her bemg" wife 
or concubine. We have already seen that claims 
were sometimes made that the children of a wife 
slionid oust those of a concubine from all or part 
of their share of the farnilj" inheritance. Bnt these 
claims are not sustained by any legal ordinance or 
even by any general custom. The sons of Jacob’s 
concubines rank as ancestors of tribes. It is tnous 
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that they are reckoned in a sense as children of 
their mothers’ mistresses, but the same was true of 
Islimaei, who was excluded from the seed of the 
promise. There was no difference of legitimacy in 
our sense between the sons of wives and concubines ; 
even Jephthah, the son of a zOndh or prostitute, is 
brought up in Ms father’s house, and his expulsion 
is evidently regarded as an act of imjust violence 
{Jg IP*’) (Benzinger, 148, 135). / 'i'”. 

a man’s acknowledged children a » 
without regard to the status of their motner. The 
bastard, mamzer (Dt 23*^ [EV^], Zee 9®), is generally 
regarded as the ;f incest or adultery 

(Dillm. and Drive/ .)*■ B ■ *’ \ ' owever, 

mamzer may include children of , whose 

fathers were unknown or did "hot acknowledge 
them. 

In earlier times polygamous sub-families were 
so distinct that brothers married hnlf-sistcrs, e.g. 
Abraham and Sarah (Gn 20^). In 2 S 13^® Tamar 
thinks that David would certainly sanction her 
marriage with her half-brother. Such unions are, 
however, forbidden by Lv 18®. 

The same causes wMch rendered the mother 
more important to her children than the father, 
often rendered the brothers the fecial guardians 
of their full sisters, e.y. Laban of Bebekah, Simeon 
and Levi of Dinah (Gn 34), Absalom of Tamar. 
So, children often maintained a close connexion 
with their mother’s family, Jacob {Gn27‘^®), Abime- 
lech ben-Gideon (Jg 9^), Absalom (2 S 3®, 13®’). 

The sons were the heirs, but in the absence of 
SODS the daughters might inherit, and after the 
daughters other male relatives in order of kinship 
(Nu 27^”^^). A special birthright and a larger sliaj-e 
of the inheritance were given to the (iiht-born, both 
in the history (Gn 49®) and the law (Ex 22^); but the 
hekhdrdh, or right of the first-born, was not purely a 
matter of piiority of birth, it might he sold, e.g. by 
Esau to Jacob, or bestowed on a younger son by a 
partial father, Dt 2P’ — which forbids such a prac- 
tice. Side by side, however, with the first-bom, 
th; >() .■ '•>{ -(ill constantly appears as the object 
of -; • ( I. 1 .!! M>; ' , both from God and his parents, 
e.g. Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, Jacob,' Joseph, 
Ephraim, Moses, David, Solomon (cf. Heir). 

(e) Married Children, Daughters-in-law ^ Sons-in- 
law^ — ^A married son would remain part of the 
father’s family, no! fly of his house- 

hold, while the I'jii’ioi' Incd. lie would still be 
in some measure subject to his authority. The 

P atriarchs were married men with families when 
sr. went down into Egypt, but Jacob was still the 
head of the family (cf. Job 1). So the daughter- 
in-law joined her husband’s family and came under 
the authority of her father-in-law (To 10^), to whom 
she was subject even after her husband’s death, 
e.g. Judah and Tamar (Gn 38). If her father-in- 
law was dead, she belonged to her brother-in-law 
or husband’s next-of-kin (Dt 25®, Ru 3^®), or might 
remain with her mother-in-law (Ru 1®). Some- 
times, however, a man joined his wife’s family, at 
any rate for a time, and fell under the auihoiiiy 
of his faiher-iu-law, e.g. Jacob (Gn 20-31), Moscs 
(Ex 220-'!- 4‘®, of. Gn 2!®'; see § v.). 

(/) Other free Dependants. — Doubtless, more 
distant relatives, cousins, etc., friends and free 
servant.s, would soineliinoa form part of the family 
in the narrower sense; but we have hardly any 
information on the subject. Little is said as to hired 
servants ; probably they were hired only for short 
periods, and did not form part of the employer’s 
family. Mioah’s Levite, indeed, was hired to be 
a piie.'st permanently at a regular stipend, ‘and 
the young man was unto him as one of his sons’ ( Jg 
17^^). The resident alien, ger {liY ‘stranger’), 
ttshdhh (RV ‘stranger’ or ‘sojourner’), is con- 
stantly refen ed to, and is commended to the good 
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offices of the Israelites. The ger is mentioned in 
close connexion with the other dependent members’ 
of the household (Ex 20^®, Lv 25®). He seems to 
have placed himself under the protection of the 
family rather than the clan ; he probably rendered 
some services in return for protection and susten- 
ance, and may often have been a hired servant ; he 
was evidently a familiar figure k' T-i . The 

qer was united to his hosts by ciose lies. His 
legal status and personal safety depended upon 
their protection, and they were bound by th^^ 
sacred of Eastern hospitality to cars 

for bin* ■ i.*- one of their own kin. He was 

entitled to the Sabbath rest (Ex 20^®), and to eat the 
passover if he became circumcised (Ex 12^). See 
Ger, Stranger. 

(g) Slaves . — The slave was substantially one 
the family. The master’s authority over him did 
not differ essentially from that over wives and 
children, and the wife was purchased like the slave. 
Conversely, a female slave might become a con- 
cubine, and a male might marry Ms master’s 
daughter (1 Ch 2®’^* ®®), or become his heir (Gn 15®). 
Slaves were circumcised and ate the passover. The 
yelidh bayith, or home-hom slave, would have the 
closest, and the purchased Isr. slave, who had to 
be released at the end of six years, the loosest ties 
to Ms master’s family. We gather, however, from 
Jer 34^^ that the custom of releasing Isr. slaves was 
not strictly observed. See Slave. 

iii. Mutual Responsibility. — In primitive 
times the family, in a narrower or wider sense, 
was the efficient social organization ; and such 
functions of modem government as were discharged 
at all were represented by the mutual claims and 
duties of kinsfolk. Many laws and customs of Isr. 
are a legacy from this piimitive system. In 
ancient times the only protection for life or pro- 
perty lay in men’s willingness to defend and 
avenge their kinsmen. This right and duty is 
still recognized in OT ; the next-of-kin, gb^el, must 
punish Ms kinsman’s murderer, marry his widow 
if the deceased was childless, and may inherit his 
property. See GOEL, and section on Levirate 
Marriage under Marriage. One would suppose 
that this strong sense of family duty would have 
led kinsfolk to provide for destitute relatives. But 
men were often obliged to sell themselves or 
their children for slaves, and widows and orphans 
are constantly spoken of as poor, helpless, and 

Doubtless, the ordinary calamities 

I ‘,■11 'si, dearth, famine, pestilence, invasion— 
o.u'M ruin whole clans at the same time ; 
but it is also clear that family feeling was no 
adequate substitute for legal provision for the 
poor. 

iv. Family Religion. — ^As the nation had its 
religious symbol of circumcision, its sanctuaries, 
sacrifices, priests, and festivals, so the family had 
its special sacra. According to Benzinger, 137, and 
Nowack, 154, following Stade, etc., me Israelite 
family was essentially a society bound together by 

I common ‘fmmic/- ^ I g 'possemchaft. 

Thus, in 1 ! (‘ -.a ; i iii > ( '.ji 1 i\ « . Ii.‘ patriarchs, 

as head o. ;li> iV*iiiI\, (‘-f* t ' a's.i offer sacri- 
fices; similarly, the’ passover was a family rite, 
observed in the home, often, of course, temporary. 
In 1 S 2(F we read of clan-sacrifice, zehafy mish- 
pdJjMi at Bethlehem. The family burying-place 
IS sacred (Gn 23). Benzinger and Nowack see in 
the cutting off of the hair and the self-mutila- 
tion forbidden in Dt 14^-, Lv 19^* remains of 
ancient ancestor worship; cf. the practice of 
necromancy (1 S 28). Teraphim are usually under- 
stood to have been images or symbols of ances- 
tors. Tn later times the instruction directed to 
be given in Dt 6 would be matter for the family ; 
and the regulations as to ceremonial cleanness 
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tended to make the whole personal and family life 
a continuous series of religious observances. The 
later system, however, differed from, the former 
in that in primitive times each family had rites 
peculiar to itself, in later times all families 
practised the same rites. 

V. Early History of the Family.— Under 
the monarchy, the family was constituted under the 
headship of the father, who was supreme over 
wives and children, and primogeniture was recog- 
nized in the transmission of authority (royal, 
p'ic-llv, etc.) and property. The Hex. traces 
thch-i ihs:it'.iCioii.s back to the origin of the human 
race in Adam and Eve ; at the same time it pre- 
serves many incidents which have been held ^ 
point to an altogether different state of affairs^ in 
early times. It is maintained by W. R. Smith 
and others that the head of the family was orimn- 
ally the mother ' m ■ i ’ ■ ^ ' j ■ . I 'archate), and 
that descent was ; f ..■»'* the mother. 

Marriage was then polyandroiis (of which the 
levirate marriage is supposed to be a relic), and 
h&^eiut marriage, in which the man becomes one 
of the wife’s family, and goes into her tent (cf, 
§ 7 and Gn 2^**), as opposed to ba'al marriage, 
where the Avife enters her husband’s family. This 
view is based partly on parallels amongst other 
primitive peoples, and esp. amongst the Arabs j 
and partly on various traces in OT, some of 
which have been already mentioned. In con- 
nexion with this theory, it has also been main- 
tained that exogamous totem - elans existed in 
ancient Israel. Such clans are united by the_ use 
of a common badge, connected with some animal 
or plant after which the elan was named ; inter- 
marriage between members of the clan is regarded 
as incest, and the totem may not be eaten. One 
example cited is the elan Caleb (dog), the dog 
being unclean {Lt 14^* ®), and its flesh forbidden 
food. Even if it should ultimately be proved that 
such theories are partly true, it is clear that biena 
marriages and totemism were obsolete and for- 
gotten in historic Israel, and that they can he 
traced only in customs whose original significance 
was no longer understood. 

vi The Family iif Apocr. and NT. — 
Throunhout the Hibic, I \i r«p i'" ^hc Ft^r books of 
OT, in'-Vioci., and .n N'l’, i ■■ ud in-iory refers 
incidentally to the family institutions of numerous 
Gentile nations; hnt any -i .,‘1^ “‘ment of 
these would he beyond the p oi id. ’ i. i archae- 
ology. Various ■^ubjecis raise special questions of 
this nature, and tliose are dealt with in the 
articles on those subjects. 


Our data do not point to any regular develop- 
ment in the later histoiy of the Jewish family. 
Its character and principles were as peimancnt as 
social institutions mostly are in the East. Features 
of OT family life reappear in Apocr., NT, and 
Talm., and still auioT?g-it modern Arabs 

and Syrians. The fairidy liisro: y of the Herods is 
ve^ similar to that of JJavid. 

The Pent. — some of whose laws embody the 
most primitive customs of Israel — remained to the 
last the autlioiitativo code of Judaism. Probably, 
however, much of the Pent legiriation was ahvays 
a mere counsel of perfection, and oi her portions 
were obsolete in NT times. Pften discussions in 
the Talm. are purely academic arguments on 
'*■ %’hich had no bearing on actual life. 
. , ■ was no continuous development of 

Jewish life, it would still vary with varying 
riremnstances. For instance, under a strong, u ell- 
organized government, like that of some of the 
b'"v"i=«h kiu _'^. of tlie lie rods and the Romans, the 
j irF{Ji(*i,on or the licad of the familv and private 
blood-revenge would be controlled and limited. The 
settlement of a large Gen rile population in Pal., 
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and the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
ancient world, ' . c- ' >'• ‘.’v 
also accentuate, . 

Probably, Western influences reinforced the tend- 
ency to monogamy, which we have already noticed 
It is doubtful whether 1 Ti f Tit 1* 
inculcate monogamy, cf. 1 Ti 5®. Our Lords 
limitation of dirorce (Mfc 6»- followed the teach- 
ing of Shammai. 

•* ■' ' ■■ tie family, W. B. Smith, 

, . a, and ‘ Animal Worship 

and Ammal Tnoes .■ and in OT'm 0 / 

PhiMoay vol ix.: .i T- ‘.'n Primitive Marriage, and 

Se Sv on ‘v ’ if • . ■ *1 Mil Joseph Jacobs’ Studiei 

‘in Bibl ^rehce ’ • ’> - • Oie Stellung d. Isr. u Jua. z. 

d. Frmdm, esp. pp. 1-80. For the Bible history, th& sections 
on the Family, W the la.^ , o.' .i " »worce, Parents and 
Children, etc., in Ewald, ^ ‘ 

I&r. from 1st ed- 1844); i- >• f 

Benzinffer, Heh. Areh. 1894 ; Nowack, der Heb, Arch, 

1894 * J F. McCurdy* Sist, PropTi, a^id the MoTiumente, u. 

- _ • •• ‘v “ on the passages from Pent , for OT ; 

- ' L 50 art. in Herzogs REi SchenkeTs 

. 'i J. ; :1 '' !■ li w. H. Bennett. 

PIMIHE in Syria and Egypt in past 

times may be attributed to four causes 

i Want of water, i e. rainfall or inundations, in due season, 
ii. Destruction of corn and fruit by hail and ram out of season, 
iii of all growing crops by locusts and caterpillars, 

iy' \\ of food supplies by the hand of man. 

i. Owing to the want of water in due season 
the famine might be widespread in extent, but in 
other cases it would he only partial and local. In 
the train of famine always comes sickness, which 
develops into pestilence and other rd- 

ing to the intensity of the want . to 

which the people and flocks and herds are sub- 
jected. In prehistoric times famines may have 
been due to a failure of rain at any time of the 
year, as the people were dependent upon the spon- 
taneous vegetation for the sustenance of them- 
selves, their herds, and their flocks; but, after 
; i ult lie wr* introduced, the severity of famines 
. , , • ini.- h mitigated by storing up reserves of 

<Mn r. I- 1 1 ‘.; b;.lko^ the people to live 

•Pi - ..'•! f!;!\ o ' ; !■- u -.I'lJ. 'i> and famines 

would result}" more irom tine lailure of rain in due 
season, that is to say, at the time when it was re- 
quired for the early growth of the com. For the 
plenteous years cf. Lv 26^*- ^ Then I will givevour 
rains in their season, and the land shall yield her 
increase, and the trees of the field shall yield their 
fruit. And your threshing shall reach unto the 
nud the vintage shall reach unto the 
-ov."V 'I'jii. ; and ye shall eat your bread to the 
mil, ana dwell in yo • ’ ‘i ' ” ’ ’ The opposite 

condition of things - i Lv 26^^^* ‘And 

I wiD make your heaven as iron and your earth as 
brass ; and your strength shall be spent in vain ; 
for your land shall not yield her increase, neithei 
shall the trees of the land yield their fruit.’ In 
countries which depend upon the natural rainfall 
for the growth of cereals, and not upon irrigation 
and inundations, recurrence of rain in due season 
is a matter of the utmost importance ; and scarcity 
of wheat and barley may he due, not to any want of 
rain, but to its fall nt a iom;- -t* '-om - uc i x.'Hi'ple, 
in summertime, iri-.cml oi i.iUirig liie i Mid 
spring. 

The Wilderness of the W.i 'ider'iiirs or Dt •■ert of \ rahi.i P<'» ra*(fc, 
in common ivith those eu', oi 1*. ! , (IlIiois grt*aL'\ iiom .<\r 
a-id £^ 37 ) 1 ; m ics food siipp.iei. , huu it is only m companson \\ ith 
C.ie extraordinary fertility of Syria and Egvpt that ifc can be con- 
faidcred as a dpsert It has, from the earliest time, con^’sted 
of arid tablelands, mountainous districts, and sandy dunes, 
intersected fertile valleys and plains and eultivable table- 
lands, and its present parched and barren condition is due m a 
I great measure to the action of the Turkish Government in 
j dr.ix\ing a revenue from the destruction of trees There are in 
I ail directions ruins of vineyards and terraces on th^* slopes of 
, hills, indicating former cuftivation, and there are 5''et table- 
1 lands where corn is cultuated, and plains where there are 
' thousards of date trees. The noraadic tnbes do not exist 
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lolely on tlie produce of their herds and flocks, btafe from the 
earliest histone times have used corn lor food, and have 
cultivated corn for themselves, either m conjunction with 
neighhourittg- villages or by means of slave labour. There is a 
scanty herbage at all times over a great portion of this wilder- 
ness, and in January and 

. everywhere, and the floe ^ 

November, December, and March there are dense mists and 

*> ' 'I ’ '"i _ <! 4 \ ‘ 'bi. iu'» ‘ - 

ni > ' 'I •, ''i, ■ )olv- . 1 ■ r r. i.. L ■ o ■ ■ 

water. These mists depend upon the direction of the wind, and 
alternate with intense droughts. As the summer advances the 
pasture is confined pnncipally to the broad water-courses, which 
give good herbage for many weeks : as the drought increases 
' ■ ’ ' ' ‘ ■ 1 d ^ _» to live with 

■ ' ■ -:>■ _» , > > wenty miles') 

fromwater. il.*.! )i“ -.rr 1 "* '*0. j ,, i« , rev \ jr i *.c 
a week, and 1. 1 * a - j \ j ..'r'-' r 

encampment. These* nomaiis and their flocks are of the most 
hardy n'’'-’ : - riTl c.'-’i p -.w*'-’ - ■' -ater for many hours or even 
for da*- ’ i'. 1.0 )ri’ i of each year on the border- 

land 01 lamiiie, and a very uDtie extra scarcity brings on such 
want and privations that they, with their flocks, either move 
on to more favoured localities or die. 

Egypt lias always been remarkable for its ex- 
treme fertUi^, and is well watered everywhere 
(Gn 13^®). it is not directly dependent on 
rainfall, the annual flooding of the river Nile 
inundating nearly the whole land and making the 
cultivation of the soil, as a general rule, a yearly 
certainty ; a land where ‘ thon sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs’ (Dt IP,®). These inundations are caused 
by the rainfall over the districts where the Nile 
rises, and they fail at rare intervals. This exposes 
the land to drought, and famine ensues from want 
of com, and in a minor degree the pasturage also 
fails. 

The extraordinary fertility of the Promised Land 
i«5 oonatmtly alluded to in the Bible : * a land of 
liilU r.Tul valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven ’ (Dt 11^^). * I will give the rain of your 
land in its season, the former rain, and the latter 
rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and 
thy wine, and thine oil ’ (v.^^). Its soil is of a very 
rich description, and formerly clothed the hillsides 
in terra thou^di now, for the most part, it lies 
at the bot ,oiri of the valleys. Although Pal. has 
been dependent mainly on its rainfall, its streams 

' have been utilized largely for irrigation purposes 
in the plains and in the Jordan Valley, ana on the 
banks of the Jordan itself the rich soil is subject 
to inundations in the spring (Jos 3^®). 

The first famines mentioned in the Bible are 
those which occurred in the times of Abraham 
and Isaac (Gn 12^® 26^). In the first case, Abra- 
ham went down into Egypt to sojourn there ; in 
the second case, Isaac was about to do the same, 
but, being warned by God, went to Gerar to reside 
with Abimelech, king of the Philistines. It ninv 
be assumed that these famines were only partial m 
their extent. 

The famine which took place in the time of 
Jacob was one of great extent, as it included 
Syria, Egypt, and the sources of the Nile, and^ was 
one of great severity and long duration ; it is 
recorded that ‘there was famine in all lands’ 
(Gn 41*^). It lasted seven years, and was remark- 
able as having been preceded by seven years of 
plenty, which being foretold by Joseph, the Egyp. 
Government was enabled to gather up sufficient 
corn, not only to buy up all the lands and cattle of 
the Egyptians and to supply the people, but also 
to sell corn to foieigners. ‘ And all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn ; because the 
famine was sore in all the earth’ (Gn 41®^). It 
is to be noted, however, that this is a famine 
restricted to want of corn, and that there is no 
indication that there was great want of pasturage. 
The sons of Jacob were able to take their asses 
to and from Egypt without difficulty. Waggons 
were sent to bring up Jacob and his households. 

* And their father Israel said unto them. If it be so 
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now, do this ; take of the choice fruits of the land 
in your vessels, and carry down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a little honey, spicery, and 
myrrh, nuts and almonds ’ (Gn 43^^), ‘ And they 

took their cattle, and their goods, which they had 
gotten in the land of Canaan, and came into 
Egypt ’ (Gn 46®). 

Famines are mentioned in the time of the judges 
(Eu PJ, and in the time of king David (2 S 2P), b^ut 
it is not until the time of Elijah that any account 
is given of the failure of the pasturage and 
springs. ‘ Thei e shall not he dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word’ (1 K 17^). 
‘And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go through the 
land, unto all tne fountains of water, and unto all 
the brooks : peradventure we may find grass and 
save the horses and mules alive, that we lose not 
all the beasts’ (18®), Amongst the signs of the end 
in Jesus’ eschatological discourse are ‘ famines in 
divers places’ (Mt 24^ Mk 13®, Lk2P^). For the 
famine referred to in Ac see CLAUDlirs. 

ii. A graphic description of destruction of crops 

by hail is given Ex 9^* ‘ The Lord sent 

thunder and hail, and fire ran down unto the 
earth ; and the Lord rained hail upon the land 
of Egypt,’ ‘ And the flax and the barley were 
smitten, for the bailey wtw in the ear, and the 
flax was boiled. I J u i I Le w liej’ i and the spelt were 
not smitten ; for they were not grown up.’ The 
unusual occurrence of thunder and rain in the time 
of wheat harvest is accentuated in 1 S 12^®. 

iii. The effect of the destruction of crops by 
plagues of locusts is depicted Ex 10^® ‘For they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 
land was darkened ; and they did eat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left j and there remained not any green 
thing, either tree or herb of the field, through all 
the land of Egypt.’ Again, J1 P ‘ That which 
the p^',hn('l-^^c)^^l hath left hath the locust eaten ; 
and that vliicli the locust hath left hath the 
canker-worm eaten; and that which the canker- 
worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’ (See 
Driver, ad loc.) 

iv. The most terrible results of famine related 
in the Bible are due to the hand of man ; and this 
was well reco^ized by king David. ‘ And David 
said unto Gad, I am in a great strait ; let us fall 
now into the hand of the Lord ; for his mercies 
are great: and let me not fall into the hand of 
man ’ (2 S 24^“*). ‘ And he shall eat the fruit of 
thy cattle, and the fruit of thy ground, until 
thou be destroyed: which also shall not leave 
thee com, wine, or oil, the increase of thy kine, or 
the young of thy flock, until he have caused thee to 
perish’ (St 28®^). ‘And thou shalt eat the fruit of 
thine own body, the flesh of thy sons, and of thy 
daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given 
thee, in the siege, and in the straitness, wherewith 
thine enemies shall straiten thee’ (v.®®), ‘And 
there was a great famine in Samaria: and, be- 
hold, they bc-.io;ci‘d it. until an ass’s head was sold 
for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver ’ 
(2 K 6^). ‘ And sue answered, This woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him 
tO'dav, and wo v dl eat my son to-monow’ (v.^®). 

in lus Antiquities and rf the 

giv-e-s MH'cral accounts of ilni Ikmj'IjI-' irroc- 
ities which took place during tlii‘ i.iir.i'i in 
besieged cities, hut in no account does he give 
such distressing details as in the story of the last 
siege of Jems, by Titus, in which he sums up 
that ‘neither did any other city ever sufier such 
miseries’ (PFars, v* x. 6). This account of Jose- 
phus is considered to be a description of the ful- 
filment of the prophecy by our Loid (Mt 24^' )i 
‘For then shall be great tnbnlation, such as hath 
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not been since the be^^nning of the world nnth 
now, no, nor ever shall be,’ and is the history of 
the last famine connected with the Bible. 

In the Bible there is no allusion to horrors 
and ]jrivations due to famine such as occur periodi- 
cally in the world at the present time in the over- 
crowded portions of China and India. 

C. Wakren. 

FAMISH. — Occurring but four times in all, 
‘famish’ is thrice used lianni^-ivcly. Zeph 2^^ ‘he 
vdll famish all the god^ of n.e earth’ (ni-i, lit. as 
AVnx ‘will make lean’); Gn ‘And when all 
the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried 
to Pharaoh for bread ’ ( 2 ]pni) ; Is 5^® ‘ their honour- 
able men are famished ’ (3;;i 'tin hb?, lit., as AVm 
and RVm, ‘their glory are men of famine,’ but the 
reading is doubtful, see esp. Driver on Dt 32-^). 
This tiansitive use of ‘ famish’ may be illustrated 
by Coverdale’s tr. of J1 1-® ‘ the shepeare fameszshed 
a’waye/ and Shaks. Tam. of Shrew, iv. iii. 3 — 

‘ What, did he many me to faamsh me? * 

Tit . Andron. V. iii. 179 — 

‘ Set him hreasfc-deep in earth, and famish him * ; 

and Milton, PL xii. 78 — 

‘Thin air 

Above the clouds will pme his ertra’la groea, 

And famish him of hre*a:;h, jf not or bread.’ 

The intrans. occurrence is Pr 10* ‘ The lK>rd will not suffer 
the soul of the nghteous to famish.’ The Heb., translated 
‘ suffer to famish,’ is the same (though in Hiphil) as in Gn 41*®, 
and scarcely means rrr.ro Vw' ‘ *o h’ ’ g * ; so that the 
statement loses some < I* co .! •>% xj • * r translation, 
if it does not even lose au lu* point. J, HASTINGS. 

FAN, FANNER. — Fan is used both as verb and 
as substantive. 1. As verb (Heb. nn| in Qal) Is 41^® 
‘Thou shalt fan them [the mountains and hills], 
and the wind shall carry them away’ ; Jer 4^^ for 
purife^g ; 15*^ for chastisement ; and (same Heb. 
m Piel) Jer 51*. Amer. RV has ‘mnnow’ 
throughout. 2. As subst. ‘a whino ving-machine,* 
Is 30^, Jer 15^ (•’np) ; Mt 3^*, Lk 3^^ (irriJov). 
Famier occurs only in Jer 51* ‘I will send unto 
Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, and shall 
empty her land.’ The Heb. of the Massoretic 
pointmg (on?) meams ‘ s^raiig^r-',’ juid so RV after 
Ewald and others. But the VbS (LXX. Pesh. 
Targ. Vulg.) point the Heb. differently (D'li), and 
gain the word-play. Cheyne thinks the prophet 
possibly intended to suggest both meanings. The 
Eng. tr. may be traced from the Vulg. t7ew^t7a^(?rey, 
through Cov. ‘fanners,’ whom Geneva, Bishops’, 
Douay, and AV all follow. So also Luther 
( Worfler), and Rothstein in Kautzsch ; and the 
French translators Ostervald and Segond {varh- 
nmirs). See Agriculture. J. Hastings. 

FANCY is used as a verb absolutely in Sir 34* 
*And the heart fancieth, as a woman’s heart in 
travail ’ ; a verb which occurs elsewhere 

in LXX only Wis 6*®, ‘ showeth herself,’ and in NT 
only He 12^ rh tlMvrat^fjMvov, AV ‘ the sight,’ RV 
‘the ^pearance’). The previous Eng. Versions 
from wyc. have ‘fantasie’ as a subst. (Douay 
‘ pbantasie AV is the first to use the verb, and 
to spell ‘fancy.’* The Oxf. Eng. Diet, gives only 
one example of ‘fancy’ used absolutdy, Locke 
(1898) ‘ we rather faricie than know.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FAR.— 1. ‘Far^ is often used in AV as an adj. 
qualifying ‘country,’ as Is 8* ‘all ye of far 
countries^ Zee 10» ‘they shall re- 

member me in far countries’ (D'poio3). Twice it 

* On the spelling Trench (Study of Words, SOI) may be 
: ‘ When “ fancy ” was spelt “ phant’sy," as by Sylvester, 
in his translation of Du Bartas, aii'l other scholarlv wnteis 
of the 17th cent., no one could doubt of its identity wirh 
“phantasy,” as no Greek scholar could miss its relation with 


qualifies other substantives, Dt 29** ‘a far land 
{n.'S'.m pN) ; Mk 13*^ ‘a man taking a far journey ’ 
{MpeaTTos dTrSdTjfxos, RV ‘sojourning in another 
country ’). Modern usage would probably require 
‘distant,’ as Aldis Wright suggests. Certainly as 
an adj. ‘far’ was once used more freely than it is 
now: thus, Bp. Barlowe, Dialogs (1531), ed. of 
1897, p. 35, ‘ Now to compare these fruites unto 
the actes of these Lutheran factyons, ye shaU 
fynde a fane difierence.’ In Mt 21*^ 25^*^, Mk 12^, 
Lk 20*, where the Greek is d7rod7]jx4oj and AV has 
‘ go into a far country,’ RV more accurately trans 
lates ‘go into another country.’ But the same 
Greek is rendered by AV ‘ took his journey ’ m 
Mt 25^®, by RV ‘went on his journey’; and m 
Lk 15^®, where the Greek is more fully dired-tuxTiaev 
eli fiaKpdv, AV renders ‘ took his journey unto 
a far country,’ and RV retains. 

2. Notice the phrases: {a) thus far, Jer 48^’ 
‘Thus far is the judgment of Moah,’ 51®^ ‘Thus 
far are the words of Jeremiah’ (both n^nnj;;), and 
Lk 22®^ ‘Suffer ye thus far’ roh-ov). (b) So far 
forth= ‘ to such an extent,’ 1 Es 1®* (^wy oi5). (c) Be 

it far from or far he it from. This phrase, which 
comes from Wyclif (esp. ed. 1388) after Vulg. absit 
hoc, occurs eight times in AV of OT as the 
translation of MUldh, a substantive formed from 
hdlal, to profane, with locative suffix, therefore 
lit. ad profanum ! to the unholy ! The passages 
are Gn 18*® 1 S 2*® 20* 2 S 20^^^ 231^ Job 

34^*. [Elsewhere the same Heb. expression occurs 
Gn 44’* 17^ Jos 22** 24^®, 1 S 12** 14^® 20*, Job 27®, 
where it is tr. ‘ God forbid ’ (AV and RV) ; also 
(combined with mn') 1 S 24® 20^^, 1 K 21* ‘ the Lord 
forbid*; and (combined with 1 Ch ID* ‘My 

God forbid.’] In Apocr. the same Eng. phrase is 
found, 1 Mac 13® ‘ oe it far from me’ (M 
y^yoLTo ) ; and in NT Mt 16** ‘Be it far from thee, 
Lord ’ (*' IXec^s col, where 6ebs yivoiro is understood, 
as RVm ‘ God have mercy on thee ’). 

The Lord is ‘ far from the wicked ’ (Pr 15**), but 
He is ‘nigh unto all them that call upon him’ (Ps 
145^®) ; so the Psalmists fieqiiently cry, ‘Be not far 
from me’ (22i‘ii-i* 27* 35*^ 38*^ 7D“}, for in His 
presence is fulness of joy (Ps 16^^). St. Paul 
taught the Athenians that He is ‘not far from 
■1 ■ *; o*. ‘ »f us ’ (Ac 17*^), yet it is by the blood of 

■! *'■. i ' ! we are ‘made nigh’ (Eph 2^*), so that 
we are encouraged and enabled to ‘draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith ’ (He 10**). 

J. Hastings. 

FARE, FAREWELL. — To ‘fare,’ from Anglo- 
Saxon faran (Ger. fahren, Gr. Top-edofiai), is to 
‘travel,’ to ‘ go,’ as Spenser, FQ I. x. 63 — 


‘ But let me here for o i'> pu.icc remaine, 

Or straight way on i 'lat last lorg voyage fare.* 

Then comes tL- '-‘c. “T !_*■ ‘gof on’ well or ill, as 
1 S 17^® ‘look '“ov : I fare’ (di^^ ipsjn, 

lit. ‘visit thy brethren [and inquire] as to their 
wellbeing ’ [ci. Gn 37^^ 2S 11’]; Cov. ‘loke how 
thy brethren do,’ Wyc. ‘thi britheren thou shalt 
visite, if thei right doon ’) ; Sir 3*® ‘ A stubborn 
heart shall fare evil at the last ’ (KaKojdrjcrerai, RV 
‘ fare ill ’) ; 32*^ ‘ he that trusteth in him shall fare 
never the worse ’ (oi)/c iXarrwdijcreraL, RV ‘ shall 
suffer no loss ’) ; 2 Mac 9*® ‘ If ye and your children 
fare well ’ ; 11*® * If ye fare well ’ (both ^ppeaerds). 
The perf. pass, of the Greek verb found in the two 
last-quoted passages {fahwvpx) was used in the im- 
perative sing, i^ppojo-o) or plu. {^ppuxrBe) as a formula 
for closing a letter, lit. ‘ he strong, prosper,’ This 
formula is accordingly expressed by the word fare- 
well in English. In Ac 15**, where the verb is 
pin., the older form is retained in AV and RV 
‘ fare ye well ’ ; bnt in 2;V*, where the verb is sing., 
AV has ‘Farc\\ell’ (RV A\'ith most edd. omits). 
Once ‘ farewell ’ is the tr. of 2 Co 13^^ 

‘ Finally, brethren, farewell ’ (RVm ‘ rejoice ’ or ‘ be 
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perfected’). *Fare ye well’ is the tr. of most 
previous VSS from Tind., hut Wye. 4oie ye,’ Cov. 
‘reioyse,’ Kheims ‘reioyce’ (after Vulg. gaudete), 
and it is probable that the Gr. xatpet;/ is in- 
‘ represented by the Eng. ‘farewell,’ 

. /er lost the sense of ‘ rejoice,’ "* i ■ 

into a mere formality of speech, as the Jing. wora 
has done. See Lightfoot on Ph #. 

In Lk 1619 (‘fared sumptuously every day') the Eng. word 
‘fared' is probably to be taken m a sense that is still common, 
‘feed,’ ‘be entertained with food’ Wychf’s tr. is'eete euery 
dai schynyngli’ (after Vulg. epulahatur quoitdte spleTidtde), 
Coverdale’s ‘ fared deliciously euery daye.* Cov. was repeated 
by Cranmer and the Geneva of 1557 ; but the Gen. of 1560 gives 
‘fared wel and delicately,’ the Bishops’ ‘fared very dehtiously,’ 
the Khemish ‘ fared magnifically.’ Now it is true that neither 
‘fared' nor ‘-uniMi-.o * is restneted to taking food. In 
More’s iZtopfa (ii. fc '■d p 264) we read, ‘ Thither they 

eendefurtn some o- l- cir cire/? as Lieuetenauntes, to lyue 
theire > ■ -• of honoure and renowne ’ ; and 

Sir T. l.'.o: 1531, ii. 192, Croft’s ed) says, 

* Many mo princes and noble men of the Romanes . . . made 
(■oloTi'ino a’*'] «' ''.'' 111 ()..'•( playes in honour of their goddes.* 
B. I ;i il : ’I a passage m the last-named work 

that suggested the tr. of AV, and m that passage the sense of 
feed or feast is unmistakable ; (ii. 336) ‘ The noble emperour 
Augustus . . . fared sumptuously and delicately, the citie of 
Rome at that tyme beinge vexed w Ith skarcitie of grayne.’ If 
that is the meaning of^ AV^ ifc is madequate to express the 
original (tvcppotiv o/Mt •• y/"!* i'ji « » / / v > oSsy where the verb means 
to ‘make merry’ (' . ' '.V-'- - and elsewhere), and the 

adverb (of which this is the only occurrence m biblical Greek) 
means ‘brilliantly’ (the adj. is often applied to dress, Lk 2311, 
Ac 1039, Ja 22- 3, Rev 1918), go that the tr. is hterally ‘ making 
merry every day brilliantly.’ Luther’s tr. is lebte alle Tone 
herrlich und in Fr' ' ; *' r ;> •" «, 'I v n 

TageimGlame'y u d r , i •fi’U'x 

Oltramare, faisait - I » /, •,< it 

lyriUante vie ; RVm * living in mirth a*' , _ ^ . 

RV has given ‘sumptuous fare ’for AV . ■ • 

(Gr. iUerfA(X.T» J, JtlASTlNGS. 

FAKTHING.—See Money. 

FASHION ifacere, to make, faction ’em, a mak- 
ing, It. fazione, Old ^r.fagon, Old lEiHg. facioun). 
There are some old uses in AV, and they are all 
retained in HV. 

1. The make or shape of a thing : Ex 26®® ‘ thou 
shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the 
fashion thereof which was showed thee in the 
mount.* The Heb. mishpdt) is the ordinary 
word for the decision of a judge, hence due or right 
measure, even in cases not decided by juflgbig, right 
proportion (1 K 4®® [Heb. 5®] ‘ charge ’ ; J or So’*' * of a 
city, ‘ manner,’ rather weak ; Is 40^^ in creation — 

g iving each part its due place and function). In 
X 26®® it seems to be used as synonymous mth 
r.*;-' I'friMri “ u» luiild. so ‘ building,’ ‘make’), which 
is employed in the parallel passages Ex 25®- ^®, and 
i'' ro j ‘ pi, ! S • D.’ This Heb. woid r/ilsh/jdt de- 
vc'-»i i.i rrji!»' '! - i'k* I -i“ word ‘ fashion ’ has done. 
j:i Gn 1'"’ !.»:■: < *•' it signifies manner or cus- 

tom, and in 2 K H outward j.* j-MiMiif o. It is tr‘^ 
‘ fashion ’ also in 1 K 6®®, Ezk J 2 ^ j > 1 ;o 1 1 1 <» f parts of 
a building). Wyclif’s word in Ex 26®® is ‘ saumpler.’ 

In 2 K 16^® ‘ king Ahaz sent to Uryah the priest 
the fashion of the altar,’ the Heb. is nrn demiith 
(from rwpT to be like), a common word in Ezk for 
the external »!■!»» Here it is probably a 
drawing ot ir‘(u 1 1. ( f. 2 Ch 4® ‘ the similitude {i.e. 

images) of oxen.* 

The ic'innining TT(‘b uord is tSkhilndh (from 
to set up), Ezk 43^^ ‘show them the form 
of the house and the fashion thereof.’ The Heb. 
is piobably here the arrangement or fittings. 
A^yclif has ‘ the figure of the hous, and makyng 
(1388 ‘bildyng’) thereof.’ ‘Forme and fashion’ 
come from Coverdale. 

In Wis 16®® ‘even then was it altered into all 
fashions,’ the meaning seems to be (as Deane), 
that tJic manna changed its tas ■ ■ ” to the 

palate of the eater, and fire i ' > nature 

according to its Maker’s will (Gr. ds irdvra, EV 
‘ into all forms ’b 


In NT we find ‘ fashion ’ mth this meaning only 
Ac 7^ ‘ Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness 
in the wilderness, as he had appoint 
unto Moses, that he should make it ; tv ' i ‘ : j 
the fashion that he had seen’ (rtiTros, as LiXA m 
Ex 25^®, RV ‘ %ure ’).* 

2. The appearance of a thing, as Ja 1®^ Tind. 
‘For assone as he hath loked on him silfe, he 
goeth his waye, and forgetteth immediatlie what 
his fassion was.’ So in AV, Lk 9®® ‘ as he prayed, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered’ (Gr. 
rb eWos rov TTpoadirov airod). Especially outAvard 
visible appearance in contrast with inner reality, 
as Shaks. Mereh. of Venice, rv. i. 18 — 

‘ Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too. 

That thou but leadst this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then 'tis thought 

1 Co 7®^ ‘ the fashion of this world passeth away, 
and Ph 2® ‘being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself.’ The Gr. is whose meaning 
is fully discussed in the Commentaries. See also 
Trench, VT* Sgn. pp. 252-258 Gifford, Incarna- 
tion, p. 22 ff. ; Expos. Times, viii. 391 f. The Eng- 
lish is perhaps more emphatic (in expressing mere 
outward ; ■ ■ i . * ' than the Greek. In 1 Co 7®^ 
Wye. ana tne Enemish have ‘figure’ after Vnlg. 
flgura ; Tind. introduced ‘ fashion ’ (‘fassion ’), and 
the other VSS folloAved him. In Ph 2® ‘fashion’ 
is not found before AV. Wyc. translates Vulg. 
(habitus) literally, ‘habyt’ (1386 ‘abite’); Tind. 
Cov. and Cran. give ‘ apparel ’ ; Gen. 1557 ‘ appear- 
ance,’ 1560 ‘shape,’ as Tomson and Ehem. NT; 
Bish. ‘figure.’ 

3. In Ja AV has retained from Tind. ‘the 
flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth,’ where the Gr. is v^birotnrov, ‘face.* 
So in Old Eng. ‘ fashion ’ was used literally for the 
face, as Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (1430), ni. xxxviii. 
155, ‘She skadwde hire visage and hire facioun 
vnder hire hood.’ Of. Lk 12®® Tind. ‘ Ypoerites ye 
can skyll of the fassion of the erth, and of the skye * 
{Tpba-wTTov i Wyc., Ehem., AV, EV, ‘face’). 

4. Manner i 2 Es 4®® ‘ How long shall I hope on 

this fashion *t ’ (sic, EV after the Syriac, ‘ How long 
are we here?’); 5®® ‘They that be born in the 
strength of youth are of one fashion ’ (alii sunt) ; 
Wis 2^® ‘ his ways are of another fashion ’ (i^rjWay- 
idvai, RV ‘ of strange fashion ’) ; 14^® ‘he . . . forced 
all his skill to make the resemblance of the best 
fashion’ (M rd KdXXiov, RV ‘toward a greater 
beauty’); Mk 2 ^^ never saw it on this 

fashion ’ (oih-ojs). So in Pref. to AV ‘ they did not 
cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in such 
comely fashion, as had been most sightly and con- 
venient’ ; and Shaks. Kamlet, I. iii. Ill — 

*31} lo'd he hath iinji >rt ’■'locl mo with love, 

In” 1 nn, ino il'-’.uoii 

Ay, fashion you may call it ; go to, go to.' 

5* Manners and customs : 2 Mac 4® ‘ a place for 
exercise, and for the Liuirihig up of youtn in the 
fashions of the heathen ' (lIkj Gr. is "rrioly 
i.e. youth, hence EV ‘and form a bo of \o’i'!i- 
to be trained therein^)*, 4^® ‘the heiglit of Greek 
fashions ’ (d/c/ii) rod "BXkn^icryov, EV ‘ an extreme of 
Greek fashions’) ; 6® ‘that they should observe the 
same fashions’ (dyorffjv, EV ‘ conduct’). 

The verb to fashion is of frequent occurrence. 
In OT and Apocr. it has always the sense of give 
shape to, form. But the word was formerly used 
in the sense of ‘transform,’ i.e. change the form or 
fashion into something else. Thus Tindale, Obedi- 
ence of a Christian Man, 975, ‘When a man fealeth 
. . . him selfe , . , altered and fascioned lyke vnto 

* In He 85 tbe same quotation is made, and adheres stid mors 
closely to the LXX of Ex 25'»9, but the Eng (AV and RV) is 
‘pattern,’ as it has been since Tindale- 
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Christe’ ; H. Smith, Sermons (1592), ‘ Fashion thy- 
self to Paul/ In NT there are two examples of 
this meaning : 3 ^h 3^^ ‘ Who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like^ unto his 
glorious body ’ {dixpLopcpo ^ ; B.V ‘ that it may be 
conformed to the body of his glory ’) 5 1 P ‘ not 
fashioning yo-ii-cNcs according to the former 
^XLSts^ {fn.cx'^,iJjxTL^(ipi€yOL). J. HASTINGS. 

PAST. — 1. Fast is frequently used in AY both 
as adi and adv. in the sense of firm, secure j as Ps 
38® ‘ thine arrows stick fast inme ’ ; Ps 65® ‘ Which 
by hi- setteth fast the mountains’; Pr 

4^ ‘'rtho i hold of instruction’; 2 Es 2^® 
‘ Mother, embrace thy children, and bring them up 
with gladness, make their feet as fast as a pillar ’ 
{confirma pedes eorum, KY ‘ stablish their feet’) ; 
Ac 16®^ * Who . . . thrust them down into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks ’ 
{i)cr^a\iaaro), Cf. Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite 
(SkeaPs Student’s ed- p. 117) — 

‘ Almiglity God, of tTOothe sovereyn, 

- *■ ;• • <*■ ■ ‘ '‘lm.’m? 

' • -1 ' .lii . -sr 

As in a tempest is a roten mast.*' 

2. In reference to sleep, sounds as Jg 4®^ ‘ he was 
fast asleep and weary ’ (KY ‘ in a deep sleep ’ ; see 
KYm and Moore, in loe.), 8. Close^ near^ only Eu 
2®* as 2® * abide here fast by my maidens.’ Cf. 
Milton, PL ii. 725-- 

^ the snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by Hell-gate, and kept the fatal key.* 

In every case ‘fast’ is nsed ‘ 

the verb or adj. used in the ouginai ; there is never a 
separate word for it in the Hebrew or the Greek. 

J. Hastings. 

FASTING. — Often described in OT (esp. in P, 
where it is practically a technics’ tci in) bv j»hrase 
‘ to afflict the soul,* .151; (Lv Id 23-"* Nu 
29’ 3013 Ps 35^3^ la tr. by LXX in the 

passages in Nu by KaKovp ifvx^ir, in the others 

by raTreiPCvv r^v for which see also Jth 4^, 

and which may be assumed to have this precise 
reference, and not a more general one at Sir 2^’ 7”. 
The phrase does not denote primarily spiritual 
humiliation, even as the proper accompaniment of 
fasting. It has a physical meaning. This will 
be perceived if the material sense in which ‘soul’ 
'vvas in early times used be remembered (cf. for 
a similar expression Ps 69^). The more literal 
terms 0122 ‘to fast,* cis ‘fasting,’ are also common 
in OT. In NT the words are vijcrrEijeiv and vriarda. 

(A) In the OT.— 1 . T/is practice of fasting {a) in 
th& times before the Copiivd g. — The one regular 
fast, the institution of which is ascribed to this 
period, is that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 16®®- 3^ 
233’“33, Nu 29’, Jer 36®}.* But there are many 
examples of fasts on special occasions, dictated by 
the sense of havmg transgressed, or of calamity, 
presenter'’’' Such a fast is inspired by 

feamuel (1 " , e. ^ >ined by Jclioiakiiii and the 
princes (Jer 36®); hypocritically by Jezebel (1 K 
21®' ^). In like manner indi vitfuals are moved to 
fast — David when his child is smitten with sickness 
(2S 12^3' Ahab on hearing his doom (1 K 21®’). 

The abstinence from food or drink for forty 
days by Moses on the Mount (Ex 34®®), and by 
Elijah (IK 19®), seem to be recorded rather as 
extraordinary or miraculous occurrences than as 
fasts purposely undei taken. 

{h} After the Captivity, — Additional regular 
f^s now’ a};])car, the memorials of the times of 
bitter shame and calamity through which the 
nation had passed. Four are enumerated in Zee 
8^, cf. 73*®. (a) ‘The fast of the fourth month’ 
(Tammuz). On the 9th of this month, the ChaJ- 

♦ For the question whether the observance of the Day of Atone- 
ment was known in pro-exilic times, see p, 199*> of this voL 


dseans broke into the city (Jer 39* and 52®*’). 

* • 1: however, to Talm. tradition the fast in 

■'•OM ■' wms observed on the 17th, on which 
day the breaking of the tables of the law by 
Moses is said to have occurred, and also the 
cessation of the daily offering in consequence of 
the famine during the siege by the ChaldEeans. 
It was held also that later the day was further 
desecrated through the burning of the law by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (in Talm. called Apostemus), 
and his introduction of an idol into the Holy 
Place. (j9) ‘The fast of the fifth month’ (Ab). 
The destruction of the temple took place accord- 
ing to 2 K 25s on the 7th, according to Jer 52^® on 
the 10th of this month. The 9th was, however, 
the day which was observed, at all events accord- 
ing to the Talmud. The destruction of the second 
temple is said to have taken place on the same 
day ; and the announcement was believed to have 
been made on this day also to the generation 
of Isr. who came out of Egypt that they should 
not enter Canaan. (7) ‘ The fast of the seventh 
month ’(Tisri ■■ ” in commemoration of 

Atonement; ■ ' ‘-t of the government 

left in Jerusalem under Gedaliah took place in 
this month through his assassination (2 K 25^®). 
This, acc. to " ' * ' ’ on the 3rd of Tisri. 

(d) ‘The fas ■ mth’ (Tebet). On 

the 10th of this month the siege by Nebuch. began 
(2 K 25\ Jer 52^). The reference in Ezk 24^* ^ shows 
how the habit of marking it by a fast might arise. 

From the Talm. we learn that, in the times for which it can 
be taken as evidence of the practice to which the prophet 
refers, the 9th of Ah was regarded as by far the most im- 
> . ■ . ■ . * ■ v'ance was then universally binding. 

‘ and 8 that it always held this posi- 
people ask only (7®) whether they 
this fast In the answer of God 
through the prophet, first one other 1 v\'» 'i i7®), 

then all four of the fasts that had .1 1 ■ 'v -ise 

quence of their calamities are mentioned (81^). It is probable 
that the three not referred to in the people's question were 
not regarded as of - ^ “ ' ’ 1 therefore not felt 

to be onerous Th ^ •. • land, names them 

aU, because U e ]>r*Mcip'.os on which he insisted applied to all 
equally. AccoriLtig to the Talmud those three were, after they 
had ceased to be kept, remtroduced subsequently to the de- 
struction of the second temple ; and it was taugjht that they 
need be observed ouli at r.inisw"i(.u il Jews 'vcie oppressed 
or wf ro «.i ' trig caiam.li*' s (C” LV . c v, J *1 at 7< <» Volmsittm 
mid HUuaum^ p. 4511.). Jewish iiiierpreters seem to have 
I' ' -■ il 7 <“ ’s w . r 1- ■'=*-“ . ■= {. ' z i ! - * ’isation from the 
o' - r.j r '* 1 1 . ' J. ■> -'I . ' !■!<-. ’ ■ '.I u the restoration 
and the destruction of the second temple (Bruck, ib.). 

We may perhaps find a trace of the institution 
of one other re^ax fast in OT — in the Bk. of 
Esther. That book explains the origin of the 
Feast of Purim, and in Eabbinic times the celebra- 
tion of that feast was accompanied by a fast in 
commemoration of 11 le of E'^rher, Mordeeax, 

and the people (4^-'‘ Tlicic may be an 

allusion to this part of the commemoration in 
931 end. 

Naturally, there is no lack in the period from 
the Captivity onwards of instances of fasts on 
special occasions. Of such as the whole people 
joined in we have, in addition to the one m Est 
just referred to, Ezr Neh 9^; and as 

examples of fasts by individuals, Neh 1®, Dn 9®. 
The references to fasting in the Apocr. are not so 
numerous as might have been expected, and do 
not throw much additional light upon the history 
of the practice (To 12®, 1 Mac 3^, 2 Mac IS^^). 

^ 2. The manner of observing fasts. — There can be 
little doubt that, in accordance with usual Oriental 
practice, fasting involved complete abstinence from 
food. The period for the Day of Atonement was 
‘from even till even’ (Lv 23®®). No work was to be 
done (Lv 16®®* 3^ 23®®, Nu 29’). There are allusions 
also to the use of sackcloth and ashes (Dn 9®, 
Jon 33 etc.). Abstinence of another kind was 
also required, referred to in 1 Co 7® (TK) : various 
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passages of OT might be quoted in confirmation, 
though none v€’ ‘ connected with fasts. 

It is spoken of ^ ^ ' Talmud. 

3. The purpose of fasting. — W. R. Smith observes 
p. 434), ‘The usage of religious fasting is 
commonly taken as a sign of soirow, the worship- 
pers being so distressed at the alienation of their 
god that they cannot eatj but there are very 
: strong reasons for believing that in the strict 
Oriental form, in which total abstinence from 
meat and drink is pres ' > ig '.lii. j'dy 

notliing more than a ; ^ » ■ oi t 'jc 

mental eating^ of holy flesh.’ It is difficult, 
however, to discover traces of this view in OT. 
There we find fasting employed simply as a sign 

1 ‘ ■ 1 ‘ divine wrath, or winning divine com- 
. . suitability cannot well be explained 

lE^ these connexions, except on the 
ground that it is often a natural efiect of grief, 
and may therefo -‘I ■ . ■ \ employed as a 

, sign of it. In its i • ! a mute expres- 
sion of sorrow woi.. .1 ; . » mtrition for sin, 

j or appeal for heavenly aid in distress. A super- 
stitious idea of its efficacy ivas, no doubt, often 
entertained? but the particular form of error 
which the prophets found it necessary to condemn 
was the ordinary one of the formalist, who fails to 
; perceive that his external observances can have no 
value when dissevered from purity and righteous- 
ness of life (Is 58®’^ Jer 14^®'^^, Zee 7, 8 ). 

(B) In the NT. — 1. The Jewish practice, — There 
is an allusion in Ac 27^ to ‘ the Fast,’ which was 
so par excellence^ i,e, the Day of Atonement. 

. But the chief point which we learn from NT is 
that by this time frequent additional fasts had 
become customary with those in Judaism who 
desired to lead a specially religious life, e.g, Anna 
(Lk 2 ^’^). Again, the Pharisee in the parable says, 

‘ I fast twice in the week ’ (Lk 18^*). The allusion 
is to the two weekly fast-days, Thursday and Mon- 
day, on the former of which days Moses was said 
to have gone up into the Mount, and on the latter 
to have come down from it. Mention is made of 
(h‘ 'll fi - .pioiilly in the Talmud. There is also an 
iiij"- -1 ng I'jiciciico to them in the Didache 
where Christians are bidden not to fast with the 
hypociites on the second and fifth days of the 
week, but on the fourth and on Friday. Further, 
the question asked of Jesus by the disciples of 
John and of the Pharisees (Mt 9^^, Mk 2 ^®, Lk 5®®), 
reveals the interesting fact that teachers who had 
gathered about them bands of scholars, used to 
give to their disciples special rules on the subject. 

2. The teaching of There are two pas- 

sages only, but those significant ones, (a) That in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Mt Our Lord’s 

whole aim here appears to be to secure perfect 
purity and -imfilid’li of intention, a ‘fasting unto 
God’ (cf. Zoc 7'\ in ilio lulic-i; and deepest sense. 
This would be the most effectual cure for every 
error, practical or even intellectual (comp. His 
teaching on almsgiving and prayer, Mt 6 ^“^, and 
see art. on former), 

(h) His answer to the question of the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees (Mt Mk 

218 - 22 ^ Lk This answer throws light on 

His whole method and aim. To understand it we 
must bear in mind the question which called it 
forth. There is no reason to believe that either 
our Lord or His disciples failed to keep any day of 
fasting which was generally observed by religious 
members of the class of artisans and small trades- 
men in, Galilee, such as the Day of Atonement. 
But He had imposed upon them no frequent 
additional fasts. He defends them from the 
stiictuie passed on them, and in so doing replies 
to the criticism of His own teaching, which was 

implied, by '’j-Js the principles on which 

He acted, lb ’ from prescribing forms, 
not that He condemned them as mischievous or 
useless, but because it would have been the wrong 
end at which to begin. The course which He 
adopted was alone fitting, in view of the far-reach- 
ing change of character and thought which He 
designed to effect. 

The precise foice of the distinction which Jesus drew between 
the dajfa while the bridegroom was prci>eiu; and those when be 
should he removed, deserves to be lna:I^c,d Tae iiine of Hia 
presence on earth vr.- <■ an c t‘'i e. r. ia«.' o of ihc 'Osl it u- 

tion of all things 'In* ru. g s. i ■. > r-g ’loi. J !-o d i- 
contmued in Messiah’s C - i-., ■ ' ‘ - ,■> the Jewish 

mind. The language o: /<'•-. jr . - t 1 thus, as it 

U interesting to note, Jesus added emphasis to the claim to be 
iht ''•tsraii 1 , which "To -.I . i\v in ic.'eirir'^ lo il ■nteli .is 

the bndegroom, b,> v. u j ;i 1 /it ro Lne iirsuiL..i '..y of 

u.'jir’V’' from His disciples then. We may believe also 

i'. i, III w ' uu them afterwards to look back to the time that 
they ■ * ■ of ]oy. But His clear pre- 
vision ^ ’ the promise was not yet at 

hand, and that a period of sadness and trial would, intervene 
before it, is not less remarkable, and His words unquestionably 
• .]>1\ lii/it, there would be a place for fasting in the coming 
(1 a?) nsai.on. Further, the inference which has frequently 
been drawn from them by Protestant commentators, that m the 

I f. ‘ 1 ’ - 1 practised only when dictated 

't ,|.io - . 1 , ,d hence that it was to be a 

matter of mdividual ■ " i occasions of wide- 
spread and exception ■ . ■ ems to be justified ; 

for He charactenzea . • . , between two whole 

periods. 

On the other hand, in the !.*■'*- r (■';! .i .■■j'l TTis 

line of conduct, to which . i 1 . . < J, • 

plainly shows that He intended questions of outward observance 
to be judged with reference to new principles which he incul- 
cated, and that He left them to be decided by His Church 
under the guidance of the Spirit Who should come in His 
name (but see Hort, Jui. Chr, j>. 24). 

This intention was shown alike by what He did and did not 
conform to in the rehgious usages around Him. We have 
noticed that the keeping of the law of Moses was not in ques- 
tion on the occasion under consideration. But in point of fact 

His attitude to that law, the respect for it which He en- 
' ■ His silence as to its approach- 

■ the same principle as the non 

imposition ot new forms, iie intended the rites of the Mosaic 
law to be set aside or changed only as the result of a new 
spiritual growth. 

3. The practice of the early Church, — The chief 
instances are before solemn appointments (Ac 
132.8 1423 )^ gj; alludes to his fasts (2 Co 

6 * 11 ^). It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
decide whether he is speaking of voluntary or 
involuntary ones. Perhaps both are included. 

1 The connexion of words seems rather to suggest 
voluntary fasts in the former passage, and involun- 
tary ones in the latter. In places TB has an 
allusion to fasting where it is wanting according 
to the best evidence (Mt 17^^, Mk 9*-^, Ac 10®®, 

1 Co 7®). This corruption of the text may have 
been due to the iiu n-usiiig value which was set 
on fasting in the Cfini-'iian Church with the lapse 
of time. See further, Feasts and Fasts. 

In the Oxyrhynchus fragment discovered by Grenfell and 
Hunt, ffie 2iid Logion contains the words m^reuinjrt riv 

au fjti/i apr.Tt TKi Tov dtov. The construction and 

The iiiaaning of the saying are both difficult : Harnack (Die 
j entdLchtm Sprwhe JesUy 8ff.) contends for a metn- 

pl uicjil sense of the woid ‘fast’ V'l.'Vigs* <.i'icr d ^''us-iors 
oi ih-' Si Use of tiiib Logon we ma’’ ri ler .0 nicll and Hum’s 

.(/ //1 1 1,'’^ '• .on), Iti (1) -atli 

Seni J.-S)?, C-lst Aug ISO?), Swete 

(Lxvuh. 'limesy Sept Latf/, p. iiibf.i. 

V. H. Stanton. 
FAT.— See Food and Sacrifice. 

fat. — ^Asa verb ‘fat’ is now nearly displaced 
by ‘ fatten.’ It occurs in Sir 26^® ‘ The grace of a 
wife delighteth her husband, and her discretion 
will fat his bones ’ {wiavei, RV ‘ fatten ’) ; and the 
ptep. ‘fatted* in 1 H 4^ (‘fatted fowl,’ Heb, 
see Fowls), Jer 46^ (‘ fatted bullocks,’ RT ‘ calves 
of the stall’), Lk 15-®* to which RV adds 

1 S 28^ ‘a fatted calf’ (AV ‘a fat calf ’). 

J. Hastings. 

FAT.— Fat, meaning a large vessel for holding 
liquids, has been displaced by ‘vat’ in literary 
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English. The difference between the spellings^ 
says Skeat [EtymoL Diet, s.v.) is one oi dialect 
only, *fat’ being northern and ‘vat’ southern. 
Fat occurs in AY, J1 2^*^ ‘ the fats shall overflow 
with %vine and oil,’ and (both np;) ; in the com- 
pound ‘winefat’ in Is (ns), hlk 12^ {biroX'fiviov, 
AY 1611 ‘wine fat’ as two words) ; and ‘pressfat’ 
(1611 ‘pre&se-fat^) Hag 2^*^ (rp-). 

RY gives ‘vats’ in J1 (see JJrivex’s note, ad loc.), 
though in Pr it changes ‘ presses ’ of AY into 
‘ fats ’ ‘ Winefat ' or ^Ilc 12^ is made ‘wine- 

press,’ and ‘pressfat’ of Hag 2^® ‘wmefat’ (not 
by Amer. RV). Amer. KY prefers ‘winevat’ to 
winefat in Is 63^. See Wins. J. Hastings. 

FATE >-~See Will.. 

FATHER.— See Faimily and God. 

FATHOM.— See Weights and Mbasdiies. 

FATLINO. — A fatling is an animal, especially a 
young animal, fattened for slaughter. It is the 
tr® of three Heb. and one Greek word. (1) M^rt\ 
pin. 2 S 6^^ Is U®, Ezk 39^^ : which is 

elsewhere tr*^ ‘fat cattle’ (BY * fatlinga ’), 1 K 
j9. 19. JJ5 . < beasts ’ (so BY), Is ; ‘ fat beasts’ 
(so BY), Am 5^. (2) Mehim^ Ps 66^® : which else- 

where occurs only Is 5^’ tr*^ ‘fat ones,’ AY and 
BY. (3) Mishntm, 1 S 15\ which means ‘ seconds,’ 
of a second, inferior sort (as AYm). But that 
is plainly not the meaning here. Hence the text 
is amended into Tmahir^annim (dud^!?), 

’ i- ic.urid in Neh 8^®, and means ‘fat things,’ 
‘delicacies’ (EV ‘the fat’). This is the read- 
ing followed by EV, and it has the support of 
Targ. Syr. and Arab. VSS. But Driver {Notes 
on Sam. p. 94] prefers to read hassMmenim, which 
occurs (in the sing.) in Ezk 34^® (and elsewhere), 
ahd is tr^ ‘ the fat.^ He then renders ‘ the best of 
the flocks and the herds, even the fat ones and the 
lamb^’ (c^;n] cucfa). (4) (nTLo-rd (lit. ‘fed with 
grain"’), Mt 22^ ‘ my oxen and my failings are 
killed ’ (Tindale’s tr® ; Wye. ‘ my bolis [h^ls] and 
my volatilis [fowls],’ alter Ynig. tauri mei et 
odtilici). To those BY adds (5) bh'Vdih^ Ezk 34® 
‘the fatlings’ for AY ‘them that are fed’: the 
word is an adj., and is tr^ ‘fat’ in v.®® (‘fat cattle ’ 
AY and RY), it is the ‘fat’ kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream (Gn 41). J. Hastings. 

FADGHION. — Jth 13® ‘she . . , took down his 
fauchion from thence,’ and 16® ‘the fauchion 
passed through his neck’ (AY 1611 ‘fauchin,’ B-V 
‘ scimitar ’). The Greek is dKcvd/crjs (in 16® A has 
dKLvdKis, to which Hatch and Redpath give a sep. 
entry in their Concord to the Sept., but with a 
query), found only licre. The Ik, , a word of Persian 
origin, i-- often used in Herodotus to describe a 
short sword. See Swokd. The Eng. word w^as 
originally the name of ‘a broad sword more or 
less curved on the convex side’ ; but in later use 
and in poetry signified a sword of any kind. 

J. Hastings. 

FAUET. — ^A fault is properly a dt-f^^ct or short- 
coming (fcdUtm, late Lat. ptcp. of falUre, to fail, 
come short, Old Fr. faute^) either of material 
things, as Ld. Berners, Froissart, i. clix. 193, 
* They had gret faut in their boost of vitayle ’ ; or 
from a recognized standard of physical beauty, 
workmanship, or moral rectitude. The defect 
expressed by ‘fault’ is in AY almost always moral, 
but the larger meaning, shortcoming in any sense, is 

^JFatJsU is the more accurate spelling-, the I being inserted 
from the influence of It feUta and JjBX.faUere, although the u 
stands, of course, for the L In th e Psalter of 1539 the spelling is 
vdvfaysfaute, tnough modern editions of ihe Pr. Bk. spell /aiiZt. 
In AV of 1611 it IS fault always. 


seen in Rev 14® ‘ they are without fault before the 
tin one of God’ {dywyoi, KV ‘ without blemish ’) ; cf* 
Jude"^ ‘faultless’ [dyd^yovs, BY ‘without blemish ), 
In 1 Co G’ the least degree of moral blame is ex- 
pressed (Gr. ^TTTiP-o., BY ‘defect,’ BVin ‘loss ). 

Craik {Bng of Shaks. p. 124) says, ‘ The word formerly 
thougn often signifying no more than it now does, earned 
sometimes a much greater weig - .'r than we nO% 

attach to it.’ And he gives as an . I's - - >4 ^ces. i. W. 5— 

* Who ever knew tl t hea'. s •»- ' ac** yo ^ 

Those that have hrso'*'. the Stirii tc i- . of faults. 

To which may be added TU. Andron. v, ii. l^'S — 

‘ You killed her husband, and for that vile fauk 
Two of her brothers were condemned to death.* 

See also Mem. and Jul. ra. iii. 26 — 


‘ 0 deadly sin 1 ■ . . ' ‘ 

Thy fault our . ■ 

And Milton, PL xii. 337— 

♦ ’’I’r . ■ ,1 ’ ‘■'o’v . f.'/I o.^'f ” 

1. ■>:.(> 1- %.'i! -o ..-■jc-sc 

< , :o c. ■ '•! ’ 


This greater freedom m the use of ‘fault’ enabled AV to 
retain Coverdale's tr« of Gn 41^ ‘ This daye do I renr r.bro n’y 
fawte,' though Wyc. had ‘ I knowleche my synnt,’ aud Liie 1 Tco 
(K’on) is some thirty tunes translated ‘sm.* Other words 
usually ti^ ‘sin* are occasionally rendered fault,’ as nit?)!) 


vh.) Ex 6i« ;* W 2 S 38, Ps 59*. Again, in Dt 252 which 
s everywhere else tr<* ‘wickedness,’ is trd ‘fault,’ although all 
jrevious VSS had eijher ‘sin’ .C^vc. Douay)_or ‘trespass’ 



‘Make no fault,’ a very rare expression, is 
found Sir 9^® {yd) EY ‘commit no 

fault ’). 

In the trial before Pilate, St. J ohn thrice uses atria 
(18®® 19^ ®), and St. Luke thrice atnov (23^* 
Except in Lk 23®® (‘cause’) AY renders in each 
case by ‘ fault ’ ; but the meaning of both words is 
‘ground for committal,’ ‘legal cause for prosecu- 
tion.’ BY gives ‘crime’ in Jn, leaving Ilk as in 
AY. 


Faulty is now nearly confined to the expression 
of physical defects. In 2 S 14^® (05715? adj.), Hos 10® 
vb. — be held guilty) it is used as the oxpr (‘-sion 
of moral wrong, KY ‘guilty.’ J. H 


FAyOtJR.— Favour is of frequent occurrence in 
Shakespeare and elsewhere in the sense oi personal 
aifyint(fn>^e. and Then as simply meaning the /acfl 
(c-i CoGM'! N’ANCK and Cheer). Thus Spenser, 
FQ V. vii. 39— 

‘She knew not his favour’s lifcelynesse. 

For many scarres and many hoary heares, 

But stood long starmg on him mongst uncertain fears.’ 

More, Utopia (Bobinson’s tT% Lumby’s ed. p. 19), 
‘whom by his favoure and apparell furthwith I 
judged to be a mariner.’ Shaks. As You Like It, 
IV. lii. 87— 

‘The boy is fair. 

Of female favour.* 

Bacon, Essays, ‘ Of Beauty ’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
176, 1. 17), ‘In Beauty, that of Favour, is more 
then that of Colour.’ 

It is sometimes said that Ps 46^ 119®®, Pr 19® 29®® 
are examples of this meaning. But, though tli« 
Heb. (du^) there tr^^ ‘ favour ’ is literally ‘ face,* 
favour or goodwill is dearly the meaning. In the 
• . (■' ‘ woll-favouK'd ' and ‘ ill-favoured,’ how 

4 M . , "ra this meaning, as Gn 29^’ ‘ Rachel wa« 

* The correct tr, of is doubtful. If the vb. be taken 

as 3rd smg. fem. QOaf. JSeh. Lex ) the meaning will be ‘ thy 
people is at fault * (but DSf is nowhere else fetou, not even in 
Jg 187, see Moore, ad loe .) ; if as 2nd sing, masc., ‘ thou wilt 
■wrong thy people’ (so Pesh LNX, ettixv.eui ketiv rau). This 
is accepted by Siegfried-Stade, who punctuate pxpi). Sodn 
(m Kautzsch’s AT) pronounces the MT unintelligible. 
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beautiful and well favoured ’ (n^-iD ns>% lit. ‘ fair to 
be seen.’ So eyiifaYouredness* i)t 17^ (n lit. 
‘evil thing’). ' 

In Jos 11^ favour means scarcely more than merc^^ ‘for it 
was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should come 
against Israel in battle, and that he might destroy them 
utterly, and they might have no favour ’ (n|n9 ; m Ezr 98 the 
meaning is the same,^ but EV give ‘ grace ’ ; everj'where else the 
Heb. word means * intreaty > Of. Elyot, The Qovernour^ ii, 
298, *And they, which by that lawe were condemned, were 
put to dethe without any fauour.* J. HasTIKGS. 

FAYOUB. — The interest of the biblical use of 
this word resides chiefly in its relation to the 
term grace. It has not, like that term, obtained 
doctrin?’ * *'* , While xdp« in the 

LXX (Vulg. ^ , ■ revailing equivalent, it 

is used only six times in NT to tr. that word (see 
also Lk KexO’Pi’Tcofj.hTjf ‘ highly favoured ’ ; marg. 
‘ gracious!.. , * ’ ' . - graced ’). Grace, 

in fact, favour, implies much 

more. And it comes as a free gift (‘ Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est gatin’), while favour may he 
won or deserved. To obtain favour is to please, to 
show favour is h ■ 1 !. 

In OT the i i* ■■ , however, hardly per- 

ceptible. The instinct of the translators led them, 
it is true, to avoid the adjective ‘favourable’ as a 
rendering of jun (‘ gracious ’) used only of God (with 
the one possible exception of Ps 112“*. See Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, in loc. ), but the verb | jij and 
its other derivatives are often represented by 
‘favour.’ Thus [Oj 38 times rendered ‘grace,’ is 26 
times tr^ ‘ favour.’ Nor is the sense of str> nntl> w- 
ing help, so prominent in the former woraj' alto- 
gether absent from the latter. (See Ps 5 ^^ ‘^vvith 
favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield.’) 

Eight other Heb. roots, implying kindness^ good- 
will, pity, are represented in the AV by ‘ favour.’ 
The most frequent of these is psf; 
rendered 15 times ‘favour.’ For id; / i j , . 
ness, ‘favour’ is employed only 3 times. 

The LXX vary mucn more than the Eng. tr., 
the idea of pity pronouncing itself in IXccj, while 
that of goodwill comes out in et/doda, BikryMa, Tp6- 
ffiOTTov So in the Vulg. we find misericordta, 

voluntas, vultus. A. S. Aglen. 

FEAR. — For the theology of Fear see next article. 
Some obsolete or archaic uses deserve notice, 

1. FoFowiMg ihc TIch. ir.iom, ‘my fear,’ ‘thy fear,’ 
etc., Brands lor the ‘ fear of me,’ ‘ of thee,’ etc. : Ex 
23^ ‘I will send my fear before thee’ ('np% RV 
‘ my terror ’) ; Job 9®^ ‘ let not his fear terrify me ’ 
RV ‘ his terror’) ; Jer 2^® ‘my fear is not in 
thee ’ (’711175). Shriila rly Ps 90^^ ‘ even according to 
thy fear, so is lliy wrath ’ RV ‘ according 

to the fear that is due unto thee,’ so Perowne ; 
DeL'*‘ Cheyne, ‘the fear of thee,’ with the same 
meaning ; JDe Witt, ‘But who has yet learned the 
ower of Thine anger. And Thy wrath as measured 
y the reverence due Thee?’); Is 63^’ ‘O Loed, 
why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and 
hardened our heart from thy fear ?’ so RV ; 

Del. ‘ so that we fear thee not,’ evidently the geni- 
tive of the object ; Orelli, ‘ that it fears not thee ’) ; 
MjJ 1® ‘ if I be a master, where is my fear ? ’ (’^tid). 
Earlier VSS contained this idiom yet oftener, as 
Gn 9^ Wyc. (1382) ‘ youre feer and youre tremhlyng 
be upon alle the beestis of erthe’ (1388 ‘youre 
drede and tremblyng,’ AV ‘the fear of you and 
the dread of you^). 2. After another Heb. idiom 

* The suffix, says Delitzsch, is either the genitive of the sub- 
ject, i.e. according to Thy fearfulness (nxi^, as in Ezk Ii8) ; or 
of the object, ‘ acc. to the fear that is due unto thee * The 
latter way of taking it is more natural m itself (cf. v.8, Ex 2020, 
Dt 223), and here characterizes the knowledge that is so rarely 
found as a knowledge that is determined by the fear of God and 
truly religious 


I ‘fear’ is used for the object of fear, that which 
is feared ; Gn 31^ ‘ the God of Abraham, and the 
fear of Isaac ’ (lo?, RV ‘Fear,’ as a proper name : 
V't to 7‘erso::’'’y is to miss the idiom, of which 
[S'A'is on the Text of Gen.) gives examples 
from Pesh. Targ. etc.), so v.®,^ Ps 3P^ ‘I was a 
reproach among all mine enemies, but especially 
‘ '* b ' fear to mine acquaiut- 

' - ■ . . : ' fleeth from the noise 

of the fear shall fall into the pit’ (io§) ; Ps 53® ‘There 
were they in great fear, where no fear* was’ (d^ 
nna ; Pr 1^® ‘ I will mock when your 

fear cometh ’ ( 027175 ) ; Is 8^* ‘ neither fear ye their 

fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts 
himself ; and let him be your fear, and let him be 
your dread ’ (ooxniD . . . ; Ps 34"* ‘I sought the 

Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me from ail 
my fears’ (wmo) ; Pr 10^ ‘The fear of the wicked, 
it shall come upon him’ ; Is 66^ ‘I also 

will choose their delusions, and bring their fears 
upon them’ (D^n?:D). Cf. Pr lO^® Cov. ‘The waye 
of the Loedb geueth a corage vnto ye godly, but it 
is a feare for wicked doers ’ ; Herbert, The Temple, 
120, 1, 29-- 

* Call in thy death’s-head there, tie up thy fears/ 

3. There are two kinds of fear, a ‘ slavish feare, 
and a sonlike feare ’ (Hieron, Works, i. 130). The 
latter is now used only of our relation to God. 
But it was formerly np|‘Tn‘ti to the reverence due to 
any superior, as Ro !.$• ■ bto in. or to all their dues : 
tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear.’ Cf. Knox, Hwt. 194, 

‘ we deny neither Toll, Tribute, nor fear, to her 
[the Queen Regent] nor her officers.’ Ascham 
B. fol. 35, ed. 1545) says that a priest 
shoulil have ‘ a bodye ful of manlye authoritie to 
fear ill men.’ 4. The article being formerly used 
freely with abstract nouns, we find ‘ a fear,’ Ezk 
30^^ ‘ I will put a fear in the land of Egypt ’ (tt^*]’, 
RV retains); Ad. Est 15® ‘in a fear’ {dyaviAaas, 
RV ‘ in an agony ’). 

In the quotation from Ascham above, the verb 
to fear is used in the active sense of put fear into, 
terrify. This meaning, though it occurs but once 
in A V, is common in the earlier VSS and in Eng. 
writers of the time. 

Thus Lv 2688 Wyc. * il»t‘ s( m r* o* a ''t ' ’e-f .-1* i' fi ■'O ' (*'■! ’ ; 

Du Oov. ‘ O Baltha'-.ir h c 'it r*' r i . : cr r- 

pretacion thereotf fe. i ‘ l iic ’ ; 2 (.’o I' '' (Ir!! ir» 1 ‘ / .1 t f ry 

that I may not seme as it were to feare you with letters’ (so 
Wyc.). Cf. Elyot, The Oovemour, i. 247, ‘the good husbande, 
whan he hath sowen his grounde, settethe up ch>^ar’'^t■, 
thredes, which some call shailes, some blenchars, or r u' 
fcho’.vcs, to feare away bin’ is, wriich he foresccth roiiv :o de- 
uoure and hiirte h.s come.’ So Fo\tj, Actes and Mon 1 . 4J0 (ed. 
ir>83), ‘A woiiderfiill and teiriolo earrh(iuake fell throi’irh o.u al 
England: wufcriipoji diners of the sntliagnnes being rc ired 1)\ 
tro birangt and* wonderfull ciemonstrauon, dou')'ii'jr h 

should me'ane, ^ r Td to leaue of from cheir determin- 
ate purpose’ ; "; » ■ 1 r, v xii. 25— 

‘For all that here on earth we dreadfull hold, 

Be but as bugs to f earen babes withall, 

Compared to the creatures in the seas enthralL* 

More, Utopia (Rob. ti®, Lumby’s cd p 115, 1. 25), expresses his 
■1 ■ . . ‘w r> ‘ They aNo which do not: agree 

; ( ' - • , i' i‘o nan fr >iu it. nor speake agams 

any man inai nauu received it.’ litidale, WorU, i. 7, s>a\H 
Scripture is ‘ a comfort in adversity that we despair not, and 
feareth us in prosperhy, that we sin not’; and Expositiong^ 
148, ‘fearing you with the bug of excommunication/ From 
Shake, take Tam. of Shrew, i. ii 205— 

‘ Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud 'lanims, neighing steeds, and trumpet’s ckuig ? 

And do you tell me 01 a woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half so great a blow to hear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire ? 

Tush I tush I fear boys ivith bugs/ 

* Earle {Psalter of 1539, p. 291) says that in this example 
‘ fear ’ is used m the ancient sense of FJSJt, sudden alarm, 
shock of danger. But that sense seems to ha\e been dropped 
verj' early, long before the days of Coverdale, who first uses 
‘ fear ’ here (Wychi as usual having ‘ dread '), and the Heb. is 
the same as in the other passages quoted above 
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f.-',-: 7?:? *r:'- ‘K i *•'.*.'* hat we fear 

i , - » ... llefeareth 

; ..j < ‘ '“’wherethe 
neuter and actave senses of the Vord are found together. 

The example in AV is Wis 17® * For though no 
terrible thing did fear them ; yet being scared with 
beasts that fjassed by, and hissing of serpents, they 
died for fear ’ {icpo^eL^ RY ‘ affrighted ^). A Heb.^ 
idiom is expressed in the phrase ‘fear before/ 
winch occurs 1 Cli Ps 90^ Ec f Hag 1^. 
Thus Ps 96^ ‘ 0 *worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness : fear before him, all the earth ’ (^7'0 
RV ‘ tremble before him ’). The verb is used 
in a grammatical misconstruction in Is 57^^ ‘ And 
of whom hast thon been afraid or feared,’ "which 
is rectified in RV ‘And of whom hast thou been 
afraid and in fear 1 * 

Fearful in older Eng. meant ‘greatly fearing' 
as well as ‘ greatly to be feared.’ Both senses are 
used in AV and retained in BV . 1. Bt 20® ‘ What 
man is there that is fearful and fainthearted?’ 

Jg 7® ‘fearful and afraid’ (*<1:); Is 35* 
‘Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
strong, fear not’ lit. ‘hasty of heart,’ 

as KVm) ; INIt 8®® * Why are ye fearful, 0 ye of 
little faith?’ {SeiXSs ; so Mk 4*^, Rev 21® [all]); 
Sir 2^^ 22‘®, 1 Mac 3®®, 2 Mac 8^®. Cf. Adams, 
JI Peter, 55, ‘ If thou Invest God, thou wilt be 
fearful to offend him, careful to please him’; 
and Chapman, HomePs Iliads, xxiii. 740 — 

‘ On the shore, far-off, he caus'd to raise 
A «>*!>-«• ‘ i ; to whose top they Ued a fearful dove by th’ foot, 

2. Ex 15^ ‘ Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders ? ’ (n>nsi n'j’ii, 
lit. ‘ feared [in] praises * ; usually understood ‘ ^ 
be feared even "when praised ’ ; Kalisch, ‘ awful in 
praises,— -the qualities which are mentioned in 
praising Him fill the mind mth awe and rever* 
ence ’ ; in Kautzsch, Du furchtharer in Puhynes- 
thaten, ‘ fearful in deeds of praise ’ ; the last, or 
Oxf. Heh. Lex. ‘ terrible in attributes that call for 
praise,’ being best) ; Dt 28®® ‘ that thou mayest 
fear this glorious and fearful name, the lord 
THY god’ (Kin); Lk 2B^ ‘fearful sights’ (TR 
<f>6pTjTpay edd. tpd^Tjdpa, BV ‘ terrors ’) ; He 10^ 
‘a certain fearful looking for of juf’guifint’ 
{<po§6p6 $ ; so but in 12^^ ‘terrible,’ KV ‘fear- 
ful ’ : <f>. is always used of that which inspires 
fear) ; 2 Es 8®® 12® 15^®, 2 Mac 1®*. Cf. Melvill, 
Diary (Wod. p. 271), ‘The ministerie of Mr. 
Robert Brace was verie steadable and mightie 
that yeir, and divers yeirs following, maist com- 
fortable to the guid and godly, and maist feirfuU 
to the enemies.’ ‘ Awful ’ and ‘ dreadful ’ have 
both meanings also. 

Fearfully is found only in Ps 139^* * I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made’ Del. 

“‘1 am wonderfully come into being under fearful 
circumstances,” i.e. circumstances that excite a 
shudder, sc^ of astonishment’; Cheyue, ‘graced 
so fearfully and ’).t 

Fearfulness \ u^ ;ri ■ earlier VSS both the 
meanings of fearful, as Ezk 30^® Cov, ‘ a fearful- 
ness will I sende into the Egipcians londe ’ ; 2 Mac 
15 S» Cov. ‘ sende now also thy good angell before us 
(o Lobde of heavens) in the fearfulner.se and drede 
of thy mightie arme.’ But in AV ‘fearfulness’ 
means always the feeling of fear, apprehension, 
timidity : Ps 55®, Is 33^* 21*, 2 Es 6^* 11*‘' 15®^. 

* See Davidson, Syntax, § 7l, Rem 2. 

t See Cheyiie’3 whole note (Book of Psalms^ p. 352) ; it is par- 
ticularly good. He says, * Hitzig considers such a burst of 
admiration inappropriate to the case of human birtJa But 
why? Take the production of a human hand. Why should 
cot a sensitive poet thrill, hke Browxung's herome (Janies 
viij.), at— 

“ The beauty in this— how free, how fine 
To fear almost”?* 


BV adds Wis 17® ‘These were themselves sick with 
a ludicrous fearfulness’ {KaTayikacrroy 
AV ‘ fear worthy to be laughed at ’). 

J. Hastings. 

FEAR.— As in Eng., so in Heb. and in Gr. the 
same "words are used to express emotions of fear 
which difier widely m their ethical character. At 
one end of the scale we have the fear of the LORD, 
which is the beginning of wisdom (Ps IIP®) and 
the whole duty of man (Ec 12^"^) ; at the other end 
that fear of pain, shame, or death, which is ciaven, 
servile, and selfish, and which is often rebuked in 
Scripture. But it is impossible to draw any shpp 
line between the two kinds of fear, for in the im- 
perfection of human character one motive shades 
off’ into another. Once even, by a bold anthropo- 
morphism, God Himself is said to fear in the lower 
sense of the word (Dt 32^7, see Driver’s note). 

The fear which is merely self -regarding ought 
not to exist in a rational being who knows that 
God is his Father and understands enough to trust 
Him. Perfect love casteth out fear (1 Jn 4^®). 
But man, as he is, fears the forces of nature, 
which he does not understand or cannot control, 
because he does not trust God’s providence. And 
he fears his fellow-man, because he is aware that 
brotherly instincts have gxo"wii weak with the 
sense of the loss of God’s Fatherhood. ‘Thus 
conscience doth make cowards of us all-’ When 
Adam fell, he was afraid because be was naked 
(Gn 3^®), and he felt he could no longer face God : 
thus fear of God took its rise in the violation of 
peaceful fellowship with Him. Similarly, Cain 
violates human fellowship, and fears man because 
he is an outlaw and God’s curse is upon him 
(Gn 4^-^*). Fear is thus the natural consequence 
of misdoing (Pr 28^), and, accordingly, is some- 
times expressly said to be inflicted as a punish- 
ment (Lv 26^^ Dt 28^*®®). The effect of selfish 
fear is to unman the co'ward, he loses spirit (Joe 
2^^ ; for the same phrase used in a higher sense, 
see 1 K 10®) ; such men are to be rejected^ from 
active service in the army, lest the infection of 
their timidity spread (Dt 20®, Jg 7^). Courage is 
especially needed in a prophet (Jer 1®, Ezk 3^). 
Fear is to be overcome by faith in God (Ps 112^' ®). 
In Kev 21® the fearful are numbered with the 
unbelieving among the most grievous sinners. 

The nomer fear has no tlioiigliL of danger to 
self, so that the fear of Gotl is Hie very opposite 
to the fear of man (Is 8^^* Mt 10^®) ; but it arises 
from the sense of the nearness of some higher and 
holier being. Thus the beasts fear man (Gn 9®), 
and man fears angels and spirits, and, above all, 
God. To fear the Lord (the phrase occurs far 
more often with J" than with Elohim) means 
rather to feel awe of what He is, than fear of 
what He might do. It is fear of a Person (J‘’ is 
God’s personal name), of His character, dignity, 
and hminess, rather than of His power or works. 
The fear of the Lord is to hate evil (Pr 8^®). Fear 
in the better sense of the word is the mainspring 
of religion, and ‘to fear’ is constantly used as 
signifying ‘to worship,’ whether the object be 
the true God or the gods of the heathen (e.ff. 
2 K 17®®*®®). Thus, too, Jacob, when dealing with 
Laban, calls J’' the Fear of his father Isaac (Gn 
31*^’®^), that is, the object of his worship and religi- 
ons awe. This kind of fear is so far removed 
fpm the lower sort, that it is one of the dis- 
tinguishing qualities given by God’s Spirit to the 
Messianic King (Is the spirit of the fear of 
the Lord), and the pr^ers of the Incarnate Son 
were heard because of His godly fear (He 5^). 

But men are only gradually trained to the level 
of this holy and disinterested fear. They often 
have to be taught to fear God at all, even in the 
lower sense ; and this lesson is enforced hy divine 
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punishments (1 S 12^*^), just as civil punishments 
teach men the authority of the law through fear 
(Dt 13^^). It is possible to trace ‘.n the 

conception of fear taught in the l'> . . i at 
Sinai the people fear the fire (Ex 20^®"^®) ; but at 
Soreb the prophet is taught to look for God in the 
still small voice rather than m the fire and tempest 
(1 K 19^^) ; and Ezekiel is told not to crouch before 
God, but to stand upon his feet when God speaks 
to him (Ezk 2^). So in the NT boldness towards 
God is inculcated as much as fear, Christ having 
opened up the way of access for all who are united 
to Him : see Eph 3^^ He 4^® lO^^, 1 Jn 2^ 3^^ 4^^ (cf. 
Bo 8^® contrast bet. spirit of bondage and of adop- 
tion). But Christ does not encourage the idea that 
it is as yet possible to supersede the motive even of 
selfish rear; He gives grave '-w - of the con- 

sequences that will follow sm iv ; [.< •, and, while 
He tells His ‘friends’ not to fear men. He bids 
them emphatically to fear Him who hath power 
to cast into hell (Lk 12^- ®). 

In Ac ‘one that feareth God’ is often used 
technically to mean a proselyte, even though un- 
circumcised (Ac 10^}. This is also the .■ i-ig of 
the word one that worshippet-i < «<>■., jJ-o 

translated ‘ devout.’ See Cotjbage, Revebence. 

W. 0. Bferows. 

FEASTS AND FASTS. — It will be convenient to 
divide this article * into four parts— 

I. r, - -t“ ■ I * ■ * itntion of the Sabbath. 

II. ■ i' ■ . . ' Passover, Pentecost, and 

Tabernacles 

III. The Minor Festivals. 

IV. The Fast of the Day of Atonement and the Minor Fasts. 

I. Feasts connected with the Institution 
OF the Sabbath. 

(1) The Sabbath. (2) The New Moon. (3) The 
Feast of Ti-ripiS on the 1st day of the Sab- 
batical month. V-* ; The Sabbatical year. (5) The 
Jubilee year. 

The sacred number 7 domiuates the cycle of 
religious obscrviuu'o^. Every 7th day was a 
Sabbath. Every Tnh month was a sacred month. 
Every 7th year was a Sabbatical year. After 
7 times 7 was the year of Jubilee. The Feast 
of the Passover, with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, began 14 days (2x7) after the beginning 
of the month, and lasted 7 days. The Feast of 
Pentecost was 7 times 7 days after the Feast of 
the Passover. The Feast of Tabernacles began 14 
days (2x7) after the beginning of the month and 
lasted 7 days. The 7th month was marked by 
(1) Feast of Trumpets on the 1st day. (2) Fast of 
Atonement on the 10th day. (3) Feast of Taber- 
nacles from the 15th day to the 21st. The days of 
‘ Holy Convocation ’ were 7 in number— 2 at the 
Passover, 1 at Pentecost, 1 at the Feast of 
Tiumpets, 1 at the Bay of Atonement, I at the 
Feast of Tabernncles, and 1 on the dny tollowmg, 
the 8th day. (Willis, Worship oj ih^. Old Covanant, 
pp. 190, 191). 

(1) The Sabbath, <rdp^arop, — In Am 8®, 

2 K 422 * Is 1 ^, Hos 2^^ it is connected with the 
New moon. Probably, the Sabbath was ori^ally 
regulated by the plia-aot- of the moon, and thus 
occurred on the 7t-h, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of 
the month, the new moon being reckoned as the 
first Sabbath. ‘Among the Assyrians the first 
twenty-eight days of every month were divided 
into four weeks of seven days each, the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days 
respectively being Sabbaths, and there was a 
geneial prohibition of work on these days’ 
(George Smith, Assyrian Mponym Canon, 19 f., 
quoted by Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 112, and 

* The article is general Fuller details will be found under 
the articles on the separate Feasts and Fasts. See also the 
article FASTma. 


Schultz, OT Theol. i. 204, who also mentions the 
primitive Delphic custom of giving oracles on the 
7 th day^ as the day dedicated to Apollo). Schultz 
also points out that it is a mistake to derive the 
name Sabbath from the planet Saturn, which the 
Rabbis call ‘ Shabbti,’ and thus to bring the 
Sabbath holiday into connexion with the Chaldee 
worship of the planets. ‘ The naming of the days 
after certain ■ ' ■ ' ■ can hardly be so old as 

the Sabbath ‘ 

•For the Sabbath law see Ex (P and J), 

20® (E), 23^2 3 pa-i 6 (p)^ 3421 352 

19® (H), 233 (P), 262 (H), Nu lo-'s-se 28« ^0 (P), 
Dt 5^2-15, In Ex 20® (E) it is to commemorate 
God’s seventh day of rest at the creation. In Dt 
512-16 commemorates the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt. On the Sabbath the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice— the ‘continual sacrifice’ — 
ofalambasal' i' ’ was doubled. There 
is no evidence ; * ■ / ^servance in the days 

of the Patriarchs. There is little evidence of 
Sabbath observance before the time of the Exile 
( Jer 1720 - 27 ^ Ezk 20 ^ 2 . 13 . le. 20 ^ ig 552-6 531 ^). Greater 
strictness marks the post-exilic period (Neh 
10®^ 13^®’22). For the 39 kinds of work i)HjlnLitecl 
by the Rabbis on the Sabbath, and for many other 
actions and employments which cannot be summed 
up under any of them which were also forbidden, 
see Schnrer, HJP ll. ii. 96-105, cf. 1 Mac 
39-4^, 2 Mac 525 826-28 1238 15Sf., Mt 129-13, 31.6 

Lk 6®-19 1319'17 141 - 6 ^ Jn 51-18 914 .I 6 , CJ. ’ ’ ■ n ^ \ . r 

was punishable with death (Nn I ' I v 3 ' ■ ■ 
(J)), cf. Ex 16® (J), where the Manna ceases on the 
Sabbath, and Ex 35 ^ (P), where no fire is to be 
lighted. According to the testimony of Josephus, 
the high priest, although legally bound to officiate 
only on the Day of Atonement, yet actually offici- 
ated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on the 
occasion of the New ’ivlooii'® or other festivals in 
the course of the year (Jos. BJ v, v, 7), 

(2) The New Moon (1) efin, (2) (3) 

v^in, (4) povjnTjpla, pco/itjpIci . — Closely asso- 

ciated with the Sabbath (see above). ‘ When under 
the influence of the Chaldee method of dividing 
time, the course of the moon with its four phases 
was adopted as the unit of time measnrement, the 
new moon and the 7th day were n. \ ; T, ! d 
as the chief divisions of time, and . . ■ / • ■ j - b« l_\ 
days’ (Schultz, OT Theol, i. 204). I ‘ K : I'l 
would appear that the prophets were in the habit 
of gathering the people aroxmd them, and perhaps 
of granting inquirers an - 1 ^ii])plianLs an andience 
at new moons and on Sabbat !ls. At eve^y new 
moon the number of burnt-offerings was largely 
increased 5 and in addition a kid of the goats was 
to be offered for a sin-offering (Ex 402* (P), Nn 

(P) 2811-1® (P) 29® (P), 1 S 20 ®* 6 * 29, I Ch 23*1, 
2Ch24,2Ch29« Ps Is li®*^ Hos 2ii, lEs 
552 . M. 67. 86 gi6. 17. 37 , 1 Mac lO®^, Col 216). 

(3) The Feast of Trumpets on the 1st day of the 
Sabbatical month, jnpi, p.vTffMu’vpop (raXwlyyojv. 
— The 7th month — Tisn— was the sacred month. 
On the new moon of the 7th month — ^the Feast of 
Trampets — additional burnt - offerings were sac- 
rificed (Nu 291 -® (P), Lv 232 ^- 25 (P)). 

(4) The Sabbatical Year, nr??, cdS^ara. 

dvdiramis rj yo (Ex 23i9* n (J), Lv 2oi-'^* 2 ®* 2 ^ (R), 
Lv 26®2-w (H), Dt 151-11 3P-1®).— The Sabbatical 
year represented a still further consecration of 
time to God. The land was to keep a Sabbath. 
The fields were neither to be tilled nor reaped. 

‘ Nature is to be set free, as it were, from the service 
which mankind exacts from her, and to he left 
entirely to herself. Only what she voluntarily 
offers IS to be taken, and that not for any selfish 
purpose’ (Schultz, OT Theol, i. 363). Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free unless they wished fee 
remain in service (Ex 212-® (J)). A harvest was to 
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pivc '^rcttis to the poor of the people (Ex 23^^^* ^ 
'Cn- -J '0 from debt is prescribed (Dt 16^"®). 
Ib Ex 23 (J) the him. '"j* , w^pIj is made for man ; it 
is a limitatioB for tliu common good of private 
rights of property in land, — in fact, for the beneht 
of the landless, who m the 7tli year are to have the 
usufruct of the soil ; in Lv25 (H) the arrangement 
is for the sake of the land, — that it may rest, if 
not on the 7th day, at least on the 7th year ; and 
for the sake of the Sahbath, — that it • s,-" ex^crd 
its supremacy over nature also '"■''“h 

JProUffomena, 118). At the F. of Tabernacles 
at the commencement of the Sabbatical year, the 
whole law was read in the hearing of the people 
(Neh ^ The 70 years’ captivity and the 

land’s desolation were regarded as making up for 
the unobserved Sabbat;' jf the land [Gamb. Comp, 
to the Bible, p. 412) (2 Ch JerSd^^-^s). After the 
return from exile Kehemiah hound the Jews hy a 
covenant to keep them {h?eh 10^^). 

(5) The Year of Jubilee * nm, &4>€cris, Vnv, iviavrbu 
dip^crem (TTjuaala (Lv 25®'®* 27^’^'^'^). — Peculiar to P. 
As the Sabbatical year corresponded with the 7th 
day, so the year of Jubilee corresponded with 
the 50th, Le, Pentecost. ‘As the fiftieth day 
after the seven Sabbath days is celebrated as a 
closing festival of the forty -nine days’ period, 
so is the fiftieth year after the seven Sabbatic 
years, as rounding off the larger interval ; the 
seven Sabba'’ ' / <,• - '■ '‘'“e, which 

are usually • \ \ have, in 

the circums ■ ■ ( ' ' .-r harvest 

work, a particular lesemuiance to the Sabbatic 
years which interrr t a J* ( ;d'ogether. 
Jubilee is thus an . ■ r . ' , super- 

imposed upon the years of fallov', icgaided as har- 
vest Sabbaths after the analogy of Pentecost’ (Well- 
hausen, Prclcgomeno^ 119). There were two main 
elements in the Jubilee — the ojno.:cipaf Vi of the 
Hebrew slave, and the return of >noi:ga;.(d pro- 
perty to its hereditary owner. Cf. 2 Ch Jer 
348. 14. M. w Ezk 4617, fs 6P* 3 63b Lk But in 

Jer the term ibi used in Lv 25^^ is applied only to 
the 7th year. The year of Jubilee ’'v j - { 1 och ‘ :*w J 
by the sound of a trumpet on the -bu- .if Ai-mc- 
ment (Lv 25®). 

II. The Great Historical Festivals.!— As 
the new moon and the Sabbath were lunar feasts, 
the Passover (with the Peast of Unleavened 
Bread), Pentecost, and Tabernacles were solar 
festivals, i.e, festivals which followed the seasons 
of the year. ‘ Three times in the year shalt 
thou hold pilgriiiiage unto me, three times 
in the year siijili all thy men appear before 
the God of Israel’ (Ex 23^*- ^7 3428 (JE) 

Dt I 

(1) The Passover ncf, vda^a. The Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread aij, lofyr^ rcav — The 

Passover, though followed by the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread [JlTazzbth), was distinct from it both 
in its origin and in its observance. In Ex 12 and 
13 two narratives are combined. Ex 12^"“ (P) 
refer to the Passover, 12^^^ (P) refer to the seven 
days’ F. of Ma^6th, (je) refer to the Pass- 
over, 12^«® (P) refer to the Passover, 13^^® (JE) 
refer io yia-zzCth (Driver, LOT, 25). Josephus 
ilisi.ngiiisljcs tbe Passover from the F. of Ma^dth 
III. X. 5), ‘The F. of Unleavened Bread 
succeeds that of the Passover, and falls on the 
fifteenth day of the month, and continues beum 
days’ (cf. Lv 23»*« (P), Nu 28i«-i7 (Pj). in 

* in Lt 2510 refers to the * liberty' ol Sabbatical year, in 
Jer W to ttie liberty of slaves m 7 th year of semce, in 
Ezk 4617 prob. to Jubilee. In Is 6in its use is figurative. 

t Tne distinctive feature of these D'lQ is that they are not 
merely religious festivals like thoee of the ‘ sacred seasons ' 
but imply, like the Arab hajismie word), apUgnmage 
to a mnouarg (see Driver, Meut 188 fl.). 


Mk 14^' 17^ Lk 22Uhey are 

‘The Passover and the Feast . , ‘ - . ' 

form a double festival, just as the Day of Atonemen-*- 
and the Feast of Tabernacles do . It is "r ^ 
as a direct ^")r the F. of 

Bread that , ■ is celebrated on the 

evening before the latter feast begins’ (Schultz, 
OT TheoL vol. i. p. 364) [Lv 23®'® (P) (H), 

Nu 92-14 (p) (P) 333 (P), Dt 16i'8‘ The 

between the feast of the first month 
iast of the seventh month should be 
noticed. The tenth day of the first month, for 
chc/CAyg ‘■hie Lamb, is parallel to the tenth day of 
-',0 ‘1 month, the Day of Atonement. The 

Passover on the fourteenth day of the first month 
and the seven days’ F. of Mazzdth are parallel to 
the eight days of the F. of Tabernacles. The 
Passover, which was a sacrificial feast (Ex 12^7), 
was observed on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, Abib (the month of ears, because in it the 
ears of wheat first ajmear), later Nisan (Est 37, 
Neh 2^). The Feast of Unleavened Bread was the 
opening as Pentecost was the closing festivity of 
the seven weeks’ ‘joy of harvest’ (Dt 16®, Lv 23^® 
(H)). Passover siiLd Mazzdth must be distinguished. 
Weljhausen {Prolegomena, 87 ff.) has shown how 
the Passover nps points back to the sacrifice of the 
firstlings (Ex ( JE) (je), Dt 15^®^- 
It is because J" smote the firstborn of Egypt and 
spared those of Israel that the latter thenceforward 
are held sacred to Him. Because Pharaoh refuses 
to allow the Hebrews to offer to their God the 
firstlings of cattle that are His due, J" seizes from 
him the firstborn of men. On the origin^ of the 
Paschal ritual and its connexion with Arabian and 
other customs, see W, R. Smith, PS, 227, 280, 344, 
345, 406, 431, 464, 465 ; Schultz, OT Theol. i. p. 364 ; 
Cobb, Origines Judaicce, 138. ‘ In the three great 

festivals we can plainly discern relics of the cus- 
toms which preceded their legal institution. In 
I the first (the Passover) we can distinguish the 
I earlier belief, out of which the offering of the 
firstlings of the flock sprang, from the enactments 
which are proper to the institution of the Pass- 
1 over.’ Cf. also for the feasts generally W. R, 
Smith, The P, or 'ts of Israel, new ed. pp. 56, 384 ff., 
where he Wellhausen,* proves that 

the chief occasions of worship in Israel {Mazzdth, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles) were the agricultural 
feasts, just as among the Canaanites and otb*^! 
ancient nations. The real starting-point for a 
study of Jewish sacred feasts is Gn 4?^- (J), * Abel 
was a shepherd, and Cain was a husbandman. 
And in process of time it came to pass that Cain 


{Proleg, p. 89j, * out of the simplest, most natural, 
and most vidc‘-prcad offerings, those of the first- 
fruits of the flock, herd, and field, the occasions 
for which recur b ■! . ujii j3iie seasons of the 
year, that the Ji'i!!".' I ■ -I took their rise. 
The Passover corresponds with the firstlings of 
Ahel the shepherd, the other three {Mazzdth, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles) with the fruits pre- 
sented by (^ain the husbandman ; apart from this 
difference, in essence and foundation they are aU 
precisely alike.’ Thus the Passover in 'j - 
must be distinguished from the throe ; gr .( lih lii.'.i 
feasts. It was a sacrificial feast, and hjui nothing 
to do with ■ harvest. The name 

‘sacrifice’ - applied to it (Ex 12-’7 

(JE) 34^ (J ,, I r. I t ■ In Nu 97-w (P) it is a 
korhan or offering Like the peace -ofierings, 

the chief part of it was eaten by the worshippers ; 

* *Not only in the Jahvristic but also in the Deuteroiiomic 
le^-ASIation the festivals rest upon agriculture, the basis at once 
of life and of religion' (Proleg, p. 91 ). 
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like the sin-offerings, there was an element of 
atonement in it (2 Ch 30^® 35^^ refer to the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the Passover) ; like the bumt- 
oftermgs, it was whole— no bone of it was broken ; 
it was roast with fire— anything left was bumt 
with fire. In the two accounts of the Passover in 
Ex 12, several poir'"' -*■ ' ' ■ . are omitted in 

the first, t,g, the ■ lamb, and the 

manner in^ which it was to be eaten ; fresh points 
are added in the second, e..g, the h. \ >-oo. the basin, 
and that none were to leave their houses till the 
morning. 

On each of the seven days of the F. of Mazzdth^ 
which followed the Passover, 2 young bullocks 
and 1 ram and 7 lambs of the first year were 
offered as humt-ofierings, with their meal and 
drink-offerings, together with a goat for a sin- 
offering and the continual, i.e. daily biiint-offeiiiig 
(Nu (P)). On the second day of Mazz6th^ 
Abib (Nisan) 16th — a sheaf of the new com was 
offered as a wave-offering, together with a lamb of 
the first year for a ' . - ■ ' * , ’ (H)), 

The first and last da 3 ■ ■ 15th and 

21 st days of the month — were days of ‘ holy con- 
vocation,’ in which no servile work might be done 
(Lv 237 (P)). 

There are few references to the Passover in OT 
(Nu 9 (P), Jos 570-12 2 Ch 30. 35, Ezr fii®, 

1 Eg 11.6.8.9. 12.17.19.20.31.32 710. 12)^ 

262. 17. 18. W 147* 72. 14. W Lk 2^7 227* 8 * 71. 18. IB 

Jn 278 - 2 S 04 11 « 121 131 Ig28.89 igu Ac 124, 1 0 o 57 ^ 
He 11®. Later Jewish ordinances distinguish 
between the so-called ‘ Egyptian Passover,’ that is, 
as it was enjoined for the first night of its celebra- 
tion, and the ‘ permanent Passover,’ as it was to 
be observed by Israel after their possession of the 
land of promise (Edersheim, Bible History^ vol. ii.). 
On the later additions to the Paschal ceremonial, 
e,g. the recitation of the history of redemption, the 
four cups, the Hallel (Ps 113-118), the Chagig&hi 
etc., see Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services at the Time of Jesus Christy chs. xi. xii. j 
and for the Feast of Unleavened Bread, see ch. 
xiii. of the same, 

(2) The Feast of Pentecost,--{L) 313 , ioprr^ 

epdoiMidm, the Feast of Weeks (Ex 34®® (JE), Dt 
107®) ; (ii.) "rsi“in ao, ioori) ^e/wor/iou, the Feast of Har- 
vest (Ex 2378 (J)) ; (iii.) dv, ^ ijjULlpa rCiv vlbov, 

the Day of Firstfruifcs (Nu 28®® (P) ; cf. Ex 22®® (J) 
237 ® ( J) 34®8 ( JE)). Fifty days after the offering of 
the Paschal wave-sheaf, the Feast of Pentecost, or 
Weeks, or Harvest, was kept on or about the 8th 
of Sivan, the third month. It lasted a single day 
(Dt 16®"7®). The day was a day of ‘ holy convoca- 
tion’ (Lv 23®7 (P)). The feast marked the com- 
nletion of the com harvest, and according to the 
later Jews it commemorated the giving of the law 
(Edersheim, The Temple, etc., ch. xiii. p. 225). It 
closed the New Year holiday season. The sacri- 
fices were similar to those offered on the seven days 

■ '* T. I-'* 'Nu 28®8-®7 (P)). The char- 

!.. ! feast was the offering and 

waving of two leavened loaves of wheaten flour, 
together with a sin-ofiering, bumt-offerings, and 
peace-offc] i ngs (Lv 2378-2® (H)). As a wave-sheaf was 
offered at MazzCth, marked the commence- 

ment of harvest, as the consecration of the first- 
fruits, so two wave-loaves were offered at Pentecost, 
which marked the completion of the corn harvest. 
The feast is not referred to in OT, hut see 2 Mac 
12®®, Ac 27 2078, 00 108 Edersheim, The Temple, 
pp. 225-231), 

(3) The Feast of Tahernojcles . — nbcn 3o, ^oprrh 

cKfjvQy, F. of Tabernacles or Booths (Lv 23®^, Dt 
1078} ; 711, eoprr; awreXelas (Ex 237®), ^ofjr^ 

a-vyaytayyjflEx 34®®), the F. of Ingathering. This 
feast was observed from the loth to the 22 iid of 
Tisri (the seventh month), following closely' upon 


the Fast on the 10th day of the month — the Day of 
Atonement. It marked the completion of the 
harvest of fruit, oil, and mne, and historically it 
commemorated the wanderings in the wilderness. 
It was the harvest-home at the close of the year, 
when people came ‘ from the villages and towns to 
the fruit gardens to live in booths, and enjoy a 
’ ' J ^ , n bo7:(lay’ (Ex 237® (J) 34®® (JE), 

.. .'o >:i:297®'40(P],i>t 167S-7B3110.13). 

The sacrifices at this feast were far more numerous 
than at any other. On each of the seven days 
1 kid of the goats was offered as a sin-offering, 
and 2 rams and 14 lambs as a burnt-offering. 
Also 70 bullocks were offered on the seven days, 
beginning with 13 on the first day and diminishing 
by one each day until on the 7th day 7 were 
offered (Nu 297®’®4). After the seven days a solemn 
day of ‘holy convocation’ was observed (^ the last 
day, that great day of the feast,’ Jn 7®^), which 
marked the conclusion, not only of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, but of the whole cycle of the festal 
year. On this day 1 bullock, 1 ram, and 7 lambs 
were offered as a burnt-offering, and 1 goat 
for a -hi-oTt i>‘g (Nu 29®®"®®). The feast is alluded 
to in 1 S- 12 ’-, 2 Ch 5® Ezr 3^ Neh 874-78, 
Zee 1478-78, Jn 7i_io27.. On the later ceremonies 
connected with the feast, e.g. the procession to 
Siloam to fetch water and its solemn llbalion at 
the altar (Jn 7®^), the singing of the Hallel (Pss 
113-118), the daily proc» -nions round the altar, 
and the sevenfold repr Linen (>n the seventh day 
(Ps 118®8), the lighting of the four great golden 
candelabra in the court of the women (Jn 87®), the 
singing of Pss 105. 29. 60. 94. 81. 82, and the 
public : o law on the first day of the 

week h' ' * ^ year, see Edersheim, The 

Temple, etc., ch. xiv. pp. 232-249 ; Westcott on SL 
John, notes on ch. 7®* 87®. [On the daily service, 
which formed the substratum of the entire worship 
of the Temple, the morning and evening sacrifices 
which were offered on every Sabbath and every 
festival day, see Schurer, EJF ii. 273-299.] 

III. The Minoe Festivals. —(1) The Feast 
of Furim (oms, ^povpal), — In 2 Mac 15®® it is 
called i} ‘Mordecai’s Day.’ It 

is said to have been instituted by Mordecai 
to commemorate the overthrow of Haman and 
the failure of his plots against the Jews (Est 
975 - 8 ®}. It was h^d on the 14tli and 15th of 
the month Adar (the twelfth month). The 13th 
of Adar — ‘the day of^ Nicanor’ — originally a 
feast to commemorate his death (1 Mac 1^, 2 Mac 
15®®), at a later time became a fast — * the Fast of 
Esther’— in picparatioii for the Feast of Purim, 
which wuh of a very joy ou? character. DeLagarde 
(followed by Schultz, OT Theol. p. 431, and Encyl. 
Brit. 9th ed. vol. xx. p. 115) thinks that the feast 
which dates from the Persian period is itself of 
Persian orimn, Purim being derived from the 
P« •'-» *1 Pm *1 'P6rdigan, Pardiyan) the (hovpfxaia 
ti*':*, >!,'■« of /•*.'«.? the Greek recensions of Esther 
pointing to a form fovpBatoL instead of Purim. 

EderSieim identifies the F. of Purim with the 
unnamed feast in Jn 57, * for no other feast could 
have intervened between December (Jn 4*5) and 
the Passover (Jn 04), except that of the “Dedica- 
tion of the Temple,” and that is specially desig- 
nated as such (Jn 10^®) and not simply as a Feast 
of the Jews’ {The Temple, etc., p. 291). On the 
evening of the 13th of Adar the whole Book 
(MegUlah or Boll) of Esther was read at the syna- 
ogue service, to keep the memory of the great 
enverance by Esther alive, ‘ the children raising 
their loudest and angriest cries at every mention 
of the name of Hainan, the congregation stamping 
on the floor, with Eastern demonstrativeness, and 
imprecating from every voice the curse, “ Let his 
name he blotted out, the name of the wicked shall 
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rot/^ Year by year in the Nazareth synagogue 
Jesus must have seen and heard all this, and how 
the reader tried to lead in one breath the verses in 
which Haman and Ins sons are jointly mentioned, 
to show that they were hanged* together * (Geikie, 
The Life and Words of Christ, L 226). Edersheim 
{The Life and Tvmes of Jesus the Messiah, i- 
229) speaks of the ‘good cheer and boisterous 
enjoyments' of the Feast of Purim, some of its 
customs ‘almost reminding us of our fifth of 
November/ 

(2) The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple (nmq, 

^5(1 4yKCLlma, 1 Mac 4®'* 2 Mac ; ^Sra, 

Jos. Ant. XII. vii 7). — It was instituted by Judas 
Maccabseus in B.C. 164, when tlie temple which 
had been desecrated by Antioclui" 

was once more ; ’ -dec (;l cd to 

the service of J".' . * * • on the 25th 

of Chislev (the ninth month), and lasted for 
eight days. ‘All through the land the people 
assembled in their synagogues, carrying branches 
of palm and other trees in their hands, and 
hela jubilant services. No fast or mourning 
could commence during the feast, and a blaze of 
lamps, lanterns, and torches illuminated every 
house, within and without, each evening. In 
Jerusalem the temple itself was thus lighted up. 
The young of every household heard the stirring 
deeds of the Maccabees, to rouse them to noble 
emulation, aud with these were linked the story 
of the heroic Judith and the Assyrian Holofemes ' 
(Geikie, The Life and Words of Christ, voL i. 
p. 22o). It ivill be noticed that in four j^irl touljn- 
the Feast of the Dedication resembled the Feast of 
Tabernacles, (1) in its duration of eight days ; (2) 
in the chanting of the Hallei (Pss 113-118 ) ; (3) in 
the h (3 01 carrying palm branches ; (4) in the 
jllumination of the temple. Edersheim, in The 
Lifi and 7'im%s of Jems the Messiah, ii. 2271, 
thinks that the first three particulars were derived 
from the Feast of the Tabernacles, and that the 
last (the temple illumination) passed from the 
Feast of the Dedication into the observances of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The date of the Feast of 
the Dedication, the 25th of Chislev, some hold to 
have been adopted by the ancient Church as that 
of the birth of our Blessed Lord— Christmas — the 
dedication of the trae temple, which was the body 
of Jesus (Jn 2^°) (Edersheim, The Temple. <•!(:., 
p. 293, and ‘Christmas a Festival of rle\\i-h 
Urigin ' in The Leisure Hour for Dec. 1873). The 
F. of the Dedication is mentioned in Jn lO^*^. 

(3) TThe Feast oj Wood Offering or of the Wood- 
carriers, ^vXof^oplojv (Jos, Bj, il xvii. 6), on the 15th 
of AMb — ^being the last of the nine occasions on 
which offerings of wood were brought for the use 
of the temple (ef. Neh KP 13®^). 

Ths Feast of the Beading of the Law (1 Es 9®^, 
Neh 8*} ; The Feast of Nicanor on the 13th of Adar 
(1 Mac 7"*®) ; The Beast of the Captured Fortress on 
the 23rd of lyyar (the second month) (1 Mac ; 
and The Feast of Baskets, evidently ‘ never attained 
to any real ■ T ■ T .i-ce' (see Schultz, 

OT Tmol, i ''j\ .* .1 ■ i ■ , The Temple, etc., 

295 1, on the Feast of Wood Offering). 

lY. Fasts. — (1) The Bay of Atonement. — 
hfApa. ^|tXa<rgo0, lit. Day of the Coverings or 
AtoncmeriTi (Lv 16 (P) and ^-7-82 
Nu (P)). It was the only fast day prescribed 
by the law (Lv 23^ (H)). In the Talmud it is 
called ‘ The Day' ; in the NT it is called ‘the 
fast/ t yrcrrelcL (Ac 27^). The sacrifices were three- 
fold : (1) the ordinary daily sacrifices ; (2) the I 
special expiatory sacrifices of the day; (3) the 
festive sacrifices (Nu The charaeteristie 

feature of the day was the offering of the sin-offer- 
ing of atonement by the high priest alone (Lv le®^) 
—nob in his gorgeous official dress, but in the 


simple white linen robes of purity and consecration 
(Lv 16^ 29. 81 23*^7 32^ Nu 29^. 

The order of pi oceed mgs is given in Lv 16. In 
yy^3-io have the general outline, in vv.^^*^® the 
details, which were as follows: (1) The killing of 
the bullock by the high priest as a sin-offering for 
himself and Ms house ; (2) the burning of incense 
jp ' "T }:]f i riest ; (3) the 

- ' r'. ■ ,i< i\ I ' ' ' ^7rt^e/4a) with 

e'. 'u«. { ‘ I ’ . ' " - i * \4) the casting 

io - ...o- : ‘c g , - oi b ^ ^ ■‘-offering, one 

goat jfor J", one for Azazel Philo, ‘The one 

goat is given to “ ( 1 b ■■ * ■ < . < i. • and the lob 
which it received 1-^ T' m i .i .'i * i»:ophecy “ sent 
away ■ . o ■ ^ i > v 

tr.'7TNTj; I i _ 

faraway ■■ “/ V.- . b “ s. 

a personal ''being, in opposition to J", the personal 
name of idod.’ !<chiutz, ‘ Some powerful being to 
whom the animal is • --‘j'l 1 and to whom it is 
sent with the now forgiven guilt of the reconciled 
people. , . . This being must be conceived of as 
strange and unholy. ... An Aramaic name for 
an unclean and ungodlike power, which has its 
abode in the wilderness, in the accursed land out- 
side the sacred bounds of the camp.' Watson in 
Camh, Comp, to the Bible, ‘ Azazel, the completely 
separate one, the evil spirit i(...,!dul d’sdling 
in the desert’). See Azazel. Tlu* kiil ‘:;r of 
the goat of th(‘ «-i.'.-(niering by ihe nigh 

priest; (6) the : k' or rhe mercy-seat with 
the blood of ilio p-.o’ - '> :n-offering ; (7) the 
sprinkling of tli< i*l(' oi <*.■■!' sin-offering on the 
golden altar of incense and before it seven times; 
(8) atonement for the court and altar of burnt- 
offering; (9) confession of sin over the live goat, 
and his dismissal into the wilderness to Azazel ; 
(10) resumption by the high priest of the gorgeous 
robes of his office; (11) the offering of burnt- 
’’■‘g and burning the fat of the sin-offerings; 

I > 'bi* b'i»'i.'*g of the sin-offerings without the 
« mp II > The chief purpose of the Day of 

Atonement was to preserve the holiness of the 
sanctuary as a fit place of meeting between God 
and man. There weie five subjects of atonement : 

(1) The Holy Sanctuary (i.e. the Holy of Holies); 

(2) theT ''' ‘ ' /he Holy Place) ; (3) the 

altar ( . ■ ; (4) the priest ; (5) all 

the con^egation. 

It is significant that there is no mention of the 
Day of .\lo ic’sio'ii until Sir 50®^-. Zee 3® is doubt- 
ful. In ; S it might have been expected. Neh 
773b_938 records (1) the observance of the Feast of 
Trumpets on the first day of the seventh month of 
the year B.c. 444 ; (2) the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, including the reading of the books 
of the law day by day, rrorn the Ifith to the 22nd 
of the same month ; (3) the observance of a day of 
general fasting and prayer on the 24th day of the 
same month. Either tfie 24th day was observed in 
place of the Day of Atonement on the 10th day, or 
the latter had not yet been .■■pi.nn' is 

difficnlt to avoid the latter .« .> ‘This 

testimonium e silentio is enough ; down to that 
date (B.c 444) the great day of the Priestly code 
(now introduced for the first time) had not existed ’ 
(Wellhausen, Trdleqomcun p. 111). For the refer- 
ences in the NT see Ro 3^ {IXaarhptov, ms3), He 2^^ 

414-16! 51-10 gl9. 20 722-28 gl-S gll-W 1310-12^ j 2^ 4 IO 

(IXacrfws) (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant, pp, 
201-214; Edeisheim, The Temple, etc,, ch. xvi, 
pp. 263-288). See further, AtoneMeXT (Dav OF), 

(2) Oth^r Fasts. — ^The Day of Atonement was the 
only fast day prescribed bv the law. But we read 
of individual and national fasts in Jg 20-«. 1 S 7* 
2 S 1216, 1 K 21fi 12 27^ Jon 35. 7. jer i4i« SQfi. a 
La 210, J1 114 212. 15^ Is 585-7, Neh 9^^ . Est 4^^, Dn lO^, 

1 Mac 3^7^ Two passages in Zee call for comment, 
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Group. 

Feast or Fast. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deutero- 

nomy. 

References outside 
Pentateuch. 

References in 

New Test, 

I. 

Connected with the InstUuiion of the Sabbath. 

1. Sabbath , 

162.3 30 208 

2312311i46 
3421 352 

193 233 262 

1532 36280 10 

612-26 

1 S 205 6^ 2 K 423 115-7, 
NehSO 131041 U15-22, 
Is 5(i2-6 .5812, Jer 
1720 27, E/.k 201216, 
Bos 218, Am 85 

Mt 129-13, Mk 31 5, Lk 
1-16, 

2. New Moon 

402.17 


1010 2811-14. 
31 296 


1 S 205, Ps 813 4, Is 
113. 14, Arn 85, 1 Mac 

1034 

Col 218. 

3. Sabbatical Month, 
Feast of Trumpets 

•• 

2324.25 

291-6 


Neh89.l« 

•• 

4. Sabbatical Year 

2310 U 

251-7.20 22 
2632-^5 

- 

151.11 

310-13 

2Ch 3621, Neh 1031, 
Jer 341 - 1 , i Mac 653 

•• 

6. Jubilee Year . 

•• 

268-552717.24 

•• 

B 

Is 611 2 634, Jer 348 
14 15.17(?), Ezk46i7 

Lk 418-21, Rev 211-5. 

1 

s 

§ 

1 

1. Passover and 

Ma^zdth 

12 131-10 
2314-17 

3418 48 

235-14 

9214 2816-25 

333 

161-8.16 

Jos 69 10, 2 K 2321 23, 

2 Ch 30. 35, Ezx 619, 
Ezk452i 

Mt 261 2, Mi^; 141 f2. 

14 16, Lk 24J 221 7 8. 

1 n IS 15, Jn 213 64 
i 1155 121 131 lg28 39 

! 1914, Acts 124, lOo 

66-8. 

2. Pentecost 

2220 2316 10 
3422 26 

2310-21 

2826-31 

169-12 

2 Mac 1232 

Ac 21 2016, 1 Co 168. 

3. Tabernacles . . 

2316 3424 

2334-36 3944 

i 2913-40 

1613-16 

3110-18 

IK 82 1232, 2 Oh 68 78, 
^Ezr 34 814-17, Zee 

9 1416 

Jn 71-1021. 

III. 

Minor Feasts. 

i 

1. Punm . 

- 

- 

i 

•• 

Est 915-82, 1 Mac 749, 

2 Mac 1638 

Jn 61(f). 

2. Dedication or Lights 

•• 

• • 

! 

•* 


1 Mac 452459 2 Mac 
106 7 

Jn 1022. 


Day of Atonement . 

8010 

16, 2327-32 

297-u 

•• 

Zee $9 (?), Sir 605® 

Ac 2r» IK J'" 414 18 
(,V 2 5 , 

911-15. 


7®-* and 8^®. In 7®"® Zechariah, in answer to an in- 
quiry put to Tiim by the men of Bethel about fast- 
ing, declares that J" demands no fasts, but only 
observance of His moral commands. Two fasts 
had been in observance in the 5th and 7th months 
for seventy years, — the fast of the 5th month 
(9th Abib), in memory of the destruction of the 
city and temple by fire (2 K 25^) ; and the fast 
of the 7tli month (2nd Tisri), in memory of the 
murder of Gedaliah and the annihilation of all that 
remained of the Jewish state (Jer 41). In ch. 8 he 
pictures the Messianic future, when the fast days 
V ill be( OHIO <:c‘a''Oris ol glndrie-" and cheerful feasts. 
Ho add- 10 7®'’’ l^^o other fast- : the fast of the 4th 
month (17th Tammuz), in memory of the capture 
of Jerusalem (Jer 39-^), and the fast of the 10th 
month (10th Tebeth), in memory of the com- 
mencement of the siege of J erusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar (2 K 25^). Zechariah knows nothing of 
^the Fast’— the Day of Atonement. Later fasts 
‘^’ame into a position co-ordinate with the feasts, 
and. became a stated and very important element 
of the ordinary worship’ (\'rellhausen, Frolego- 


menay 112). Fasting degenerated into formalism 
and -olf-. iuhioon-ne.-?. In the NT cf. Mt 6^®®*' 9^^ 
Mk L " , I h Tr"*' 1812, Ac 27®, 2 Co 6® ll^^. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem hy Titus, the 
system of fasts received such an impulse that it 
was necessary to draw up a list of the d^s on 
which fasting was forbidden. The present / ewish 
calendar contains twenty-tw’o fast-days, besides the 
Day of Atonement, the Fast of Esiher, and the 
four fasts of Zee 8i® (Edersheim, Th& TempU^ etc., 
pp. 297-301), 

Lttbratcrb — Edersheim> The Temple: xU ■"" * ■ 

Services^ 144-300, The Lye and Time^ of Jesus , 

Geikie, The Life and Words of Christ ; Wellhausen, Prolego- 
mena, 83-120; Schultz, OT Theology ^ It*', 106 2ii2, 359-369 

.*>72, 402 On t> S'O 'a'i'' hi fo nid an exha' Nine list of Gernoaii 
on fhc ' Mcd b '.'isoas ’ VoL ii. 87-100 ; WilUs, The 
of the (hd 190-214; W. E Smith, The 

Pro.t'.ets or Isrn', \o\\ (.J with introd, and notes by Prof. 
Chmne, 35,’ 50, .iah 02JC^2i0, 269, /I'.S'a 221, 227, 245,280, 
SHf , 390, 403 f , 410, 434 4.'2. 404; Cobb, f 

liT-lZQ , Idohertson, Early Jidigion of Israe . . i . 

397, 401, cnticisra of Wellhausen , Schurei, yp,Uoui^), 

Watson, Cambridge Companion to the BiJbUy 411-417, Driver, 
•ci ,477705, 16, 431^55 ; Trumbull, 

, ’«* E. Elmee Haeding* 


THE END OF VOL I. 
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The following important articles, among others, may be expected in the 


Second Volume ; — 


Fiest-feuits • 

Professor A. S. Peake. 

Holy Spirit . 

Professor H. B. Swete. 

Flood . . * . 

Mr. F. H. Woods. 

Hosea .... 

Professor A. B. Davidson. 

Food . * . 

Professor A. Alacalister. 

House .... 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Fool .... 

Professor Geerhardns Vos. 

Hymn .... 

Professor AValter Lock. 

Foreigner . . 

Mr. John A. Selbie. 

Idolatry . . . 

Professor W. P. Paterson. 

Foegifeness . 

Mr. J. F. Bethune-Baker. 

Incarnation . 

Principal R. L. Ottley. 

Fringes . . • 

Professor A. R. S. Kennedy. 

Isaiah .... 

Professor G. A. Smith. 

Gabbatha . . 

Professor Eb. Nestle. 

Israel .... 

Professor H. E. Ryle. 

Gad 

Professor W. H, Bennett. 

ITUR.EA , . . 

Professor G, A. Smith. 

Gadara . . . 

Sir Charles Warren, 

Jacob .... 

Professor H. E. Ryle. 

Galatia . . . 

Professor W. M. Ramsay. 

James .... 

Professor J. B. Mayor. 

Galatians (Fp.) 

Professor Marcus Gods. 

Jehu .... 

Principal Owen C. Whitehouse 

Galilee . . • 

Dr. Selah Merrill. 

Jeremiah . . 

Professor A. B. Davidson. 

Games .... 

Dr. Thomas NicoL 

Jericho . . . 

Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Gate .... 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Jerusalem . . 

Lieut. “Col. Conder. 

Genealogy . . 

Professor Ed. L. Curtis and 

Jesus Christ . 

Professor W. Sanday. 


Professor B. W. Bacon. 

Jew .... 

Mr. A. Lukyn Williams. 

Genesis . . . 

Professor H. E. Ryle. 

Job 

Professor W. T. Davison. 

Geology . . . 

Professor Edward Hull. 

Joel .... 

Professor G. G. Cameron. 

Gethsehane . 

Lieut. -Col. Conder. 

John (Baptist) 

Mr. Bebb. 

Giant .... 

Professor Willis J. Beecher. 

John .... 

The late Principal Reynolds. 

Gilead . . . 

Professor Driver, Dr. Merrill, 

John(Epp.). . 

Professor Salmond. 


and Professor Bennett. 

Jonah .... 

Professor Ed. Kdnig. 

Gilgal . . . 

Dr. F- J. Bliss. 

Jordan . . . 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Glory .... 

Mr. G. Buchanan Gray and 

Joshua . . . 

Professor G. A. Smith. 


Professor Massie. 

Jubilee . . . 

Mr G. Harford-Battershy. 

God 

Professor A. B. Davidson and 

Jubilees (Bk.) . 

Mr. A. C. Headlam. 


Professor W. Sanday. 

JUDiBA. . . . 

Sir Charles Wilson. 

Golgotha . . 

Sir Charles W arren. 

Judas Iscariot 

Dr. A. Plummer. 

Gospels . . . 

Professor V. H. Stanton. 

Judges . . . 

Mr. G. A. Cooke. 

Grace .... 

Principal A. Stewart. 

Justification . 

Principal D. W. Simon 

Habakkuk . . 

Professor S. R. Driver. 

Kingdom of God 

Professor J. Orr. 

Hades .... 

Professor S. D. F. Salniond. 

Kings .... 

Mr. C. F. Burney. 

Haggai . * . 

Mr. G. A. Cooke. 

Lamentations. 

Mr. J. A. Selbie. 

Hamath . . . 

Professor W. Max Muller. 

Language of 


Hebrews (Ep.) . 

Professor A. B. Bruce. 

THE Old Test. 

Professor D. S. Margolioufh 

Herod .... 

Mr. A. C. Headlam. 

Language of 


Hexatedch . . 

Mr. F. H, Woods. 

THE New Test. 

Professor J. H. Thayer. 

Hinnom . . , 

Sir Charles Warren 

Latin Versions 

Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy, 

Hithtbs . . . 

Professor A. H. Sayce. 

Law .... 

Professor Driver and Profefisoi 

Holiness. . . 

Professor John Skinner and 


Denney. 


Professor G. B. Stevens. 

Leprosy . . . 

Professor Macalister. 





















